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u Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part  of  his 
own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedorne,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world, 
may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.' ’ 

“ Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” Sib  Henry  Wottox. 

“ Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate,  to 
strengthen  ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  of  Purley. 

“ Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘ nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing  objects  by  the 
contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, — and  so  are  ultimately  Jed  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.” 
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Under  m ch  ventral  heals  as  those  of  “ Archaological,"  " Architectural, ” " Church,"  " Competition;’  " 

“ Railway,”  “ Review”  Sfc.  8cc.,  are  sub-indices,  to  which  collateral  reference  must  more  particularly  be  made,  whether  forpiopei  names, 

as  of  towns,  individuals,  §'c.,  or  otherivise. 


3ATTOIRS  : fire-proof,  512  ; Paris,  1,  28,  38  ; 
treatment  of  calves  in,  82  : see  also  “ Slaughter- 
houses ’ ’ 

•oustics:  church,  477;  in  Exeter-hall,  454;  in 
seating  public  rooms,  308;  practical,  411, — 
gropings  in,  421,  49G ; of  Westminster  Palace, 
392 

;rial  Navigation,  465  : see  also  “ Balloons  ” 
jrostatic  Railway,  from  France  to  England,  466 
ir-syphon,  3,  31 

Imsiiouses  : at  Boston,  290  ; Fishmongers’,  49,  69 
msterdam,  Architectural  Society,  308 
nglo-classic  design,  window  in,  470,  481,  496, 
518 

nglo-Gothic  Architecture,  262 
ntiquarian : Institution,  Hereford,  200;  Society, 
Cambridge,  106 

ntiquaries  : Society  of,  Newcastle,  81,  597 
ntiquities : Assyrian,  58,  136  ; Chaldean,  177  ; 
National,  189 
nts,  to  destroy,  88,  334 
.pprenticeship,  premiums  of,  147 
rch  : Dundee,  478  ; fall  of,  at  Bloomsbury,  49  ; 
marble,  258.  281,  382,  442,  457,  490;  tri- 
umphal, at  Winchester,  22 
.rches,  mortar  for,  82 

Lrchreological : Association,  British,  77,  101,  161, 
188,  226,  238,  308,  322,  358,  380,  526,  561, 
585,  609,  — Congress  of,  at  Manchester  and  Lan- 
caster, 380,  397,  409,— and  Institute,  junction 
of,  500 ; collection  (Disneyan)  for  Cambridge, 
189  ; diggings,  105,  250,  286,  298,  442,  471, — 
at  Burgh  Castle,  442,  Cirencester,  363,  Foun- 
tains Abbey,  597,  Furness  Abbey,  609,  Mouls- 
ham,  46,  142;  Institute,  46,  274,  297,  537,— at 
Oxford,  297,  St.  Mary’s  Church— Vaulting- 
Oxford  Castle,  &c.,  leader  on,  301  ; Relic^of 
Crusades,  562  ; Society,  Bedfordshire,  430,  573, 
—Cambrian,  441,— St.  Alban’s,  430,— Somer- 
set, 20,  190,  466 
Vrclueology,  study  of,  397 

Architect  : Sculptor’s  view  of,  536 ; value  of  at 
Colchester — clause  in  contracts,  385 
Architect-builders  or  builder  architects,  190 
Architect-contractors,  32,  41 

Architects’:  Benevolent  Society,  550,  572,  586; 
charges,  550  ; clerks,  51,  139,  172;  require- 
ments—Cast-iron,  453  ; Troubles,  65 
Architects : and  building  committees,  338  ; and 
clerks  of  works — check  upon  check,  477 ; conver- 
sazione to,  225;  education  of,  104  ; encouragement 
to,  142;  gratuitous  services  of,  5 ; in  Ireland, 
position  of,  201,  316,  340,  387,  436,  see  also 
“Ireland;”  professional  practice  of,  32,  41, — 
remuneration,  202 — Soane’s  tees,  113 
Architects,  Scottish  Institute  of,  101,  193,  565, 
592,  609 

Architects,  Royal  Institute  of,  14,  37,  61,  /4,  /5,  Ho, 
111,  122,  136,  153,  170,  224, 230, 293,331,  526, 
529,  581,  586,  604, — at  Oxford,  325, — building 
fund  for,  153,— medal  to  Mr.  Barry,  230,  253, 
medals  and  disqualification  clause,  99,  opening 
meeting— what  the  Institute  might  do,  529 
Architectural,  artistical,  and  engineering,  doings  in 
Ireland,  see  “ Ireland  ” 

Architectural  Association,  71,  94,  202,  48-,  62- 
Architectural  : beauty,  130  ; club  and  house  for 
Institute,  581  ; competitions,  338,  523,308,  472, 
483,— see  also  “Competitions;”  design,  lineal 
expression  and,  338,  362,  400,  435,  458,  494  ; 
exhibition,  262,  381,  385  ; lecture,  262  ; nomen- 
clature, 18,  45;  “orders,”  Cambridge,  161; 
practice,  modern,  43  ; principles,  171;  progres- 
sion, 197,  see  also  “ Copyism  ;”  Publication  So- 
ciety, 273.  322;  publications,  article  0^3/6; 
puffing  and  ecclesiological  bitterness,  507  ; re- 
mains in  Roman  provinces,  529  ; remuneration, 
“ Fowler  v.  Drake,”  79  ; sketches  of  Italy,  106 
Architectural:  Society.  Bedfordshire,  430,  514; 
Bristol,  17,  363;  Cambridge,  106,  213,  5J7  ; 
Chester,  237;  Exeter  Diocesan,  189 ; Liver- 
pool, 22,  53,  106,  154,  226,  238,  329,  489,  514, 
532,  584;  Northampton,  207, — and  Lincoln, 
254,-502  ; Oxford,  130,  238  ; Yorkshire,  214, 
387,508  . 

Architectural:  works,  want  of  reality  in,  1 ; 

writers,  tone  of,  148,  171 
Architecture : ancient,  at  Rfcculver,  391  ; and  de- 
coration abroad,  220  ; at  Royal  Academy,  217, 
236  ; Christian,  430  ; copyism  in,  43,  133,  16J, 


183,  208,  219,  223,  253,  541:  see  also,  under 
“ Church,”  “ Restoration,”  &c..;  domestic,  among 
barbarous  races,  98,  145,  230;  exclusiveness  in, 
543  ; farm,  226  ; fashions  in,  560  ; good,  leader 
on,  109;  history  of,  Freeman’s,  73 ; of  India, 
14  ; in  Ireland,  degraded  state  of,  201,  316,  340 
— see  also,  under  “ Architects;”  Italian  and  Spa- 
nish, 361  ; lectures  on,  see  “ Cockerell,  Profes- 
sor’s ;”  new  style  in,  244  ; of  the  day,  157, 181, 
208,  218;  orignal  forms  in,  57  ; originality  in, 
305,314,  101;  progress  in,  124,387  ; sanitary, 
44G,  505  ; Spanish,  406 
Ark,  Tabernacle,  and  Temple,  577 
Art : Duke  of  Cambridge  and,  328  ; in  Norway, 
126  ; modern,  weakness  of,  200  ; ornamental, 
see  “Ornamental;”  pursuit  of  under  singular 
difficulties,  310  ; selfish,  235  ; state-encourage- 
ment of,  476  ; study  of  in  England,  272  ; use^  of 
means  at  hand  in,  166  ; winter  exhibition  of,  485  : 
see  also  “ Fine-Art.” 

Art-academies,  foreign,  194 

Art-union:  American  international,  GO  ; Glasgow, 
190;  Liverpool,  44;  London,  141,  197, — full 
report  of  council,  and  list  of  prize-holders  of, 
205,  — pictures  bought  by,  243,-381, — new 
works  by,  425, — “ Seven  ages,”  501 
Art-works,  ancient,  cost  of,  34 
Artesian  : salt  spring,  429  ; wells  driving  saw  mills, 
549 

Artist-actors,  247 
Artistical  matters,  44 

Artists:  benevolent  fund,  149,  236;  conversa- 

zione, 212  ; amateur  dramatic  performance,  212 
Artists:  British,  society  of,  112,  152;  bye-gone 
doings  of,  249 ; Parisian,  273  ; word  to,  70  ; 
young,  94 

Artizan’s  Home,  Spicer-street,  30 

Arts  : Society  of,  46,  91,  248,  298,  357,  3/0,  o38, 
544,  574 

Asphalte,  inflammability  of,  274 
Asphalted  roads  in  Paris,  188 
Associate  labour  conference,  442,  454 
Assyrian  sculptures,  Mr.  Smirke  on,  136,  160 
Astronomy,  discoveries  in,  anticipated,  549 
Athenteum  : Bristol,  57,  441  ; Bury,  489,  o33  ; 
Glasgow,  105 

Auctioneers’  fees,  609  1 

Australian  aborigiual  architecture,  14o 
Axles,  how  made,  226 

BALL-LEVER,  compensating,  21 
Balloon  railways,  429 

Balloons,  guidance  of,  298,  389,  465,  536,  561, 
574 

Balmoral  Castle,  fac-simile  of,  381 
Bank  : British  Linen  Company’s,  Edinburgh,  415  ; 
of  England,  Provincial,  Darlington,  42o  ; new,  at 
Northampton,  151  ; savings,  at  Gloucester,  139 
Barbican  (the)  in  connection  with  our  castles,  15» 
Basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  Munich,  consecration  ot, 
589  , 

Baths  and  washhouses  for  the  poor,  «o 
Baths,  Ac.  public:  Greenwich,  153,  164;  Hey- 
wood,  Bury,  365;  Hull,  213;  Liverpool,  22o, 
583;  London,  418;  Marylebone,  cost  of,  183, 
200;  Miles  Platting,  341;  national  in  France, 
10  585;  Newcastle,  460;  Preston,  269  ; St. 

Martin’s,  75;  Westminster,  477 ; Whitechapel, 

584  : see  also  under  “ Competitions  and  Con- 
tracts 

Battersea-park  and  ruinous  consequences,  307 
Beam:  engine,  357;  plates,  wrouglrt-iron,  009; 

size  of  cast-iron,  352 
Bell-founding,  Irish,  502 

Bells  and  bell-turrets  for  burglarious  times,  55S,  0/4 

Belgium,  architectural  trip  in,  602 

Billingsgate  market,  satdtary  improvement  of,  437 
Birmingham,  29,  77,  89,  118,  166,  ibid.  262,  310, 
406,  453,  466,  473,  485,  501 
Blackfriars-bridge,  370,  442,  453 
Blasting:  at  Algiers,  237;  at  Seaford,  453,  466, 
489;  improvements  in,  310 
Blind  Institution,  Birmingham,  118 
Block  machinery,  inventor  of,  46,  63,  13b 
Boiler  explosions,  586,622 
Bombay,  building  arts  in,  386 
Books,  see  “ Review  of” 

Boston,  154,  290,  430,  477 
Brass,  malleable,  622 


Breakwaters,  91 

Brick : buildings,  medieval,  in  Germany,  HZ ; 
chimneys,  ornamented,  89  ; duties,  56,  97,  121, 
136,  149,— abolition  bill,  190,— Act  for  repeal  of, 
257  ; impervious,  478  ; partition,  152  ; trade, 
177  ; vitreous,  550 

Brickwork  : ancient,  85  ; metropolitan,  151,  163 
Bricks  : Belgian,  457  ; employment  of  with  stuccoes 
and  cements,  266  ; fire,  178  ; hollow,  37,  53,  97  ; 
large,  for  churches,  82  ; moulded, (391  ; of  every 
hue,  345  ; old,  225  ; patent,  9 ; registered,  118  ; 
stealing,  476  _ 

Bridge:  Blackfriars,  370,442,  453;  iron,  failure 
of,  508,  524,  553,  574,  598  ; iron  lattice,  214  ; 
jasper,  610  ; lift,  165  ; London,  413,— mistake 
at,  505,  — improvement  of,  621  ; Rhein,  at 
Cologne,  190,  520,  see  also  “Competition; 
suspension  — American,  346,  — another  break 
down  of,  334,— curious  fracture  of,  502,— fall  ot, 
at  Angers,  202,  214,— great,  in  Russia,  17,— 
inspection,  214,— Lochy,  45,— Niagara,  21,  56  ; 
Westminster,  310,  365  . . 

Bridges:  timber,  33;  tubular  girder,  Britannia 
and  Conway,  &c.,  123,  433,  completion  of,  508, 

598,  610, — see  also  under  “ Railways  

Bristol,  57,  91 , 358,  363,  376,  388,  442,  618 
British:  Institution,  62,  284;  Museum,  440,— 
enclosure  of,  401,  481,  507  —hunt  for  books  in, 
477, — Nineveh  room,  10, — Professor  Hosking  s 
project  for  increasing  accommodation  in,  2Jo, 
307,  320,— enlargement  of,  550 
Britton  : Club,  284  ; Mr.  John,  autobiography  ot 
— an  encouragement  to  strugglers,  37 j 
Bronze  : candelabrum,  115  ; gates,  42 
Bronzes,  foreign,  298 

Buckingham  Palace,  209  ...  ri, 

“ Builder,”  proposed  enlargement  of,  691,  bio 
Builders’  : Benevolent  Institution,  34, 4a,  Go,  -4 o, 
268,  370,  382,  550  ; Foremen  s Institution,  lUb, 
154,164;  Society,  106 

Builders  : sanitary  reform  by,  394  ; treatment  of, 

Building  : art  in  Bombay,  386  ; of  churches,  134  ; 
of  cottages,  151  ; operatives,  statistics  of,  002, 
see  also  “ Workmen ;”  societies,  93,  129  ; s>tone, 
see  “ Stone  of  workhouses  in  Ireland,  8y 
Buildings  Act,  Metropolitan : 45  ; Guilders  and 
referees— projecting  eaves,  601  ; builders  bills 
for  work  under,  308  ; district  surveyors  fees,  33, 
113  129  142,  209  ; gossip  on  referees  and 

railway“supervision,  553  ; proposed  revision  of, 
27;  referees' court,  235 
Buildings  Act,  new  Bill,  Metropolitan,  21 J 
Buildings,  disfigurement  of,  244 
Burglary,  science  of,  562,  5/4 
Burning  the  dead,  10,  22,  41,  65,  202 

CALIFORNIAN  Architecture,  230 
Canal  : locks  superseded,  274,  478  ; ship,  through 
Central  America,  352,  415,  621 
Cannabic  decorations,  268 
Canynge  Society,  Bristol,  3/6 
Carpenters’  Society,  321 
Carter,  John,  Mr.  Britton  on  life,  &c.  of,  30- 
Carvings,  wood,  Gibbons’s,  585 
Catenary,  Common,  and  Napier  s logarithms,  316 
Cathedral : Cologne,  451 ; Ely,  394  ; Exeter,  341  ; 
Hereford,  139;  Llandaff,  581,  598;  Manches- 
ter, 397  ; see  “ St.  Paul’s;”  Wells,  514  ; Worms, 

Cattle  markets  and  abattoirs  of  Paris,  1,  28,  38 

Cellular  structure,  strength  of,  417  _ . 

Cements  : classic  orders  in,  316;  decoration  m,  267  , 
application  of  to  exteriors  of  buildings,  253,  260, 
278  ; hydraulic,  381  ; used  at  Bombay,  386 
Cemetery : great  eastern  London,  104.;  see  also 
“ Grave  Question,”  &c. 

Chaldean  Antiquities,  177 

Chancery-lane,  widening,  466,  4/7,  ol3,  o38,  541, 

561  O! 

Chantrey  on  Nelson  Column,  -1 

Chapel  : Architecture,  Methodist,  469  ; Baptist, 
Nottingham,  548;  Bilston,  Wesleyan,  346, 
congregational,  Caledonian.road,  4/8  ; c°ns"“P- 
tion^  hospital,  377  ; Holy  Ghost,  Basmptoke, 
90;  Independent,  Boston,  536;  tst.  Mary  s, 
Hampstead,  610  ; St.  Paul’s,  Rotherhithe,  163  . 
see  also  509,  and  “ Notes  in  Pro"|>“s- 
Charcoal,  peat,  &c.  from,  70,  466,  o49 
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Chepstow,  445 

Chimney:  at  Boston,  477  ; engine,  construction  of, 
561  ; straightening,  358  ; Dr.  Faraday  on,  261  ; 
ornamented  brick,  89' 

Chimneys,  smoky,  142,  417,  cause  and  cure  of, 
529,  578  ; see  also  “ Smoke  Nuisance  ” 
Christian  styles  of  ornament,  485 
Church  : St.  Mary’s,  Abberley,  382  ; Atherstone 
new,  154  ; Aylesbury,  21 ; Ballymodan,  Bandon, 
53  ; Beddington,  598  ; Congregational  at  Bes- 
wick,  8 ; St.  Mary’s,  Beverley,  406  ; St.  Mar- 
tin’s, Birmingham,  89,  166  ; Bridgewater,  10, 
597 ; St.  Mary’s  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  376 ; St. 
Mary’s,  West  Brompton,  499  ; St.  Mary’s,  Chel- 
tenham, 250 ; St.  Michael's,  Chester,  477  ; 
Clapton,  Somersetshire,  57  ; Cholderton,  199  ; 
Clifton  Hampden,  325  ; new,  at  Devonport,  170  ; 
new  Roman  Catholic,  at  Dublin,  568  ; Dundry, 
211;  St.  Peter’s  Priory,  Dunstable,  509;  St. 
Peter’s,  Everton,  89 ; Great  Ealing,  new,  341  ; 
new,  at  Glasgow,  674  ; St.  Matthew’s,  Grosmont, 
380  ; St.  Stephen’s,  Hammersmith,  199  ; Heath- 
field,  154  ; St.  James’s,  Holloway,  428,  477 ; 
Iffley,  325  ; Christ,  Kensington,  189  ; Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, 268  ; King’s-worthy,  20  ; St. 
Barnabas’s,  Lambeth,  320 ; St.  Matthew’s, 
Leeds,  341  ; St.  Anne’s,  Limehouse,  destroyed 
by  fire — Hawksmoor,  157  ; St.  Bartholomew,  of 
Exchange,  London,  340, — St.  Mary’s,  Johnson- 
street,  261, — new,  Margaret-street,  561  ; Luton, 
256  ; Malvern  Abbey,  553  ; Meanwood,  380  ; 
St.  Peter's,  Northampton,  329,  526  ; St.  Mary’s 
Ottery,  262  ; St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  301 ; Christ’s, 
Penrith,  545 ; St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  501  ; 
St.  Barnabas’s,  Pimlico,  279 ; Powick,  33 ; 
Ribchester,  409  ; St.  Edward’s,  Romford,  463  ; 
St.  John’s  Roman  Catholic,  Salford,  397  ; Scar- 
borough, Independent,  10,  81,  425  ; St.  Marie’s, 
Roman,  Sheffield,  448  ; St.  Mary’s,  Sherborne, 
201  ; Shcviocke,  329’;  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smith- 
field,  165,  173;  Stratford-on-Avon,  320  ; Sut- 
ton Courtnay,  325  ; Thirkleby,  485  ; Upton, 
106  ; St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  356,  381,  430, 
442,  550  ; Waltham  Abbey,  267  ; Ware,  223  ; 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  605 ; St.  Stephen’s, 
"Westminster,  319  ; new,  at  Weymouth,  454  ; 
Whalley,  409  ; St.  John’s,  Whitby,  328  ; new, 
at  Wickham  Bishops,  463  ; Wrington,  64  : see 
also  “ Church-Building  News,”  284,  297,  320, 
328,  380,  394,  404,  509,  531,  and  ” Notes  in 
Provinces.” 

Church : galleries,  190 ; removal  at  Liverpool, 
430  ; restoration  question,  29,  413,  447  ; sailing, 
406 

Churches  : six  hundred  new,  310, — some  new,  531  ; 
how  shall  we  build  ? 134,  159  ; new,  revival  of 
obsolete  parts  in,  164  ; of  middle  ages,  25  ; re- 
cords of  our,  394 
Churchyard,  Covent-garden,  7,  19 
Churchyards,  north  side  of,  473 
Cirencester,  Roman  remains  at,  363 
Cistercian  abbeys,  422 

City  Show,  letter  by  Mr.  Godwin  recommending 
improvement  of,  &c.,  493,  519,  541 
Classic  : and  Gothic,  61  ; orders  in  Roman  cement, 
316 

Club  : dwellings,  243  ; house  for  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies,  532,  545,  597 
Cockerell,  Professor’s,  lectures  on  Architecture, 
10,  14,  26,  38,  76,  86,  100 
College  : Chetham,  Manchester,  425  ; Normal,  in 
"Wales,  82  ; St.  Aidan’s,  Birkenhead,  163  ; 
Wadam,  374  ; Wesleyan  Normal,  Westminster, 
607 

Compensating  ball-lever,  21 

Competition:  Aylesbury  water  supply,  190;  Bir- 
mingham Blind  Institution,  17, — workhouse,  82; 
Bradford  workhouse,  45,  85,  153,  338  ; dock 
shear,  437 ; Exeter  baths  and  washhouses,  526, 
597  ; Fulham  workhouse,  82  ; Gloucester  Dio- 
cesan Training  Schools,  139  ; Independent 
chapel,  17 ; Greenwich  baths  and  laundries,  82, 
153,  164,  193;  Guildford  sewerage,  418  ; Inter- 
national Exhibition  Building,  see  “ Interna- 
tional;” Ipswich  Grammar  School,  610;  Lei- 
cester workhouse,  10,  17 ; London  drainage, 
416  ; Merthyr  Tydvil  workhouse,  556  ; Newby 
Assembly-rooms,  17;  Newport  Church  of  St. 
Thomas,  17,  85  ; Rhine-bridge  at  Cologne,  466  ; 
St.  Peter’s,  Mancroft,  85;  Salford  Peel  memorial, 
603,  see  also  under  “ Monuments;”  Scarborough 
Independent  chapel,  10;  Sewerage  of  St.;Thomas, 
34  ; Wesleyan  chapel,  York,  237  ; Wortley 
workhouse,  153 

Competition  : and  building  trade,  377  ; plans,  with- 
out headway  in  staircases,  41 
Competitions  : architectural,  at  Colchester,  385  ; 
current  architectural,  17,  85,  313,— management 
of,  472,  483,  501,  523  ; at  EastRetford,  142 
Condenser,  regenerative,  248 
Cone,  fall  of,  358 

Construction,  458  ; taxes  opposed  to,  121 
Consumption  Hospital,  Brompton,  377 
•Contract  tenders  : Bangor  drainage,  562  ; Bradford 
workhouse,  394  ; Bridgewater  Church  seats,  10  ; 
Drayton  Church  restoration,  286  ; Hampshire 
Lunatic  Asylum,  269  ; Leeds  sewer,  365  ; St. 
Phillip  s,  Birmingham,  130;  Windsor  drainage, 


382  ; Wolverhampton  Exchange,  89  ; see  also 
at  end  of  each  weekly  number 

Contract  tenders:  builders',  166,  334  ; law,  and 
bankruptcy  of  builders,  585;  excavators’,  19; 
value  of  parenthesis  in  specification  of,  586  ; wide 
estimating  in,  81,  514,  609:  see  also  end  of  each 
weekly  number 

Contracts : penalty-clause  in,  385 ; in  brick 

worked  out  in  stone,  70  ; sewer,  249  ; treatment 
of  builders  in,  249,  2S5 

Conveniences,  public,  35,  41,  190,  490,  454,  461, 
519,  574 

Copper  chisels,  ancient,  621 

Copyism  in  architecture,  541  ; see  also  under 
“ Architecture  ” 

Cork,  53,  94,  284 

Costume,  artistical  improvement  of,  569 

Cottages  : building,  51  ; at  10/.  a-piece,  82  ; health 
in,  134  ; see  also  “ Dwellings  for  Poor  ” 

Cottingham’s  museum  of  mediaeval  architecture, 
257 

Cranes,  steam  travelling,  514 

Curve  and  square,  430 

Curves  : 297,  instruments  for  drawing,  136,  291  ; 
knowledge  of,  249  ; Ryde  on,  417 


DAGUERREOTYPING  in  America,  442 
Damp  : obviation  of,  in  underground  rooms,  548  ; 

walls,  papering  on,  and  cure  of  damp,  358 
Dead,  what  should  be  done  with,  22,  41,  65,  202 
Decoration  : abroad,  220  ; ecclesiastical,  109  ; house 
in  Vienna,  549  ; in  architecture,  158  ; in  cement, 
267  ; interior,  at  Manchester,  32;  Polychromatic, 
595  ; Scagliola  in,  334 

Decorations  : cannabic,  268  ; terra  cotta,  561 
Decorative  art : in  glass,  461 ; see  also  “ Ornamental 
Art  ” 

Decorators’  Benevolent  Association,  177 
Derby,  10,  82,  220,  259,  286,  322,  597 
Design  : Anglo-classic,  treatment  of  window  in, 
470,  481,  496;  architectural,  and  lineal  expres- 
sion, 338,  362,  400,  435,  458,  494,  518  ; regis- 
tered, infringement  of,  478  ; school  of,  Belfast, 
190, — Birmingham,  310, — Cork,  53, — Leeds, 
454,  598, — Manchester,  9,  237, — Sheffield,  502, 
— Somerset  House,  10,  29,  58,  63, — Spitalfields, 
345  ; schools  of,  British,  and  the  manufacturers, 
346, — suburban,  see  “Drawing;”  study  of  in 
England,  272  ; taxes  opposed  to,  121 
Designing  with  reference  to  site,  202 
Designs : copyright  of,  370 ; for  carpets,  351 ; 

stealing,  189 
Dioramas,  141,  153 
Dispensary,  new,  at  Brighton,  30 
Docks:  engineering,  Naples,  454  ; Victoria,  Hull, 
334,  449;  see  also  “ Birkenhead,”  Liverpool,” 
&c. 

Domestic  architecture  : see  “Architecture” 

Doors,  plan  for  suspended,  15 
Doorway  at  Nuremberg,  102 
Drain  London  and  preserve  Thames,  495 
Drainage  : and  water  supply  of  Tottenham,  610  ; 
Haarlem,  538  ; of  metropolis,  see  “ Metropoli- 
tan ” 

Drains,  505  ; choked  by  roots,  238  ; small,  289 
Drain  traps,  access  to,  20 

Drawing  : and  modelling  schools  for  artizans,  local, 
166,  176,  213,  225,  418,  550,  613  ; models,  70 
Drawings,  medal  at  Institute  of  Architects,  75 
Dryrot  in  buildings,  298 
Dublin,  doings  in,  368  i see  also  Ireland 
Dwellings:  a theory  of,  19;  club,  243;  improve- 
ment of,  392,  449, — see  also  “ Lodging-houses  ;” 
for  London  clerks,  46 ; model,  22,  30, — for 
needlewomen,  297 ; for  poor,  on  construc- 
tion of,  and  on  hollow  bricks,  37, — in  France, 
190, — legislation  for,  69,  82;  purification  of, 
194  ; for  poor  : see  also  “ Houses.” 


EARTHENWARE  : pipes,  289,  298  ; pipes,  tiles, 
bricks,  stairs,  copings,  &c.,  patent,  9 
Ecclesiastical  architecture  of  middle  ages : see 
“ Mediaeval  ” 

Ecclesiological  society,  190,  249,  370 
Edinburgh,  415,  610  ; a day  in — Scottish  Institute 
of  Architects — new  buildings  and  improvements, 
565  ; survey  of,  141 

Editor’s  opening  and  closing  address,  1 and  613 
Education  : mechanics’,  298  ; on  fine  arts,  254 
Educational  Institution,  new,  at  Llandovery,  8,  32, 

Electric  : alarum,  189  ; light,  154,  286,  538 
Electro-magnetic  motive  power,  418 
Electro-telegraphic : progress,  see  almost  every 
weekly  number  : also  copying,  549 ; union  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  429,  442 
Engineers  : Civil,  Institution  of,  16,  33,  45,  70, 
118,  153,  165,  188,  214,  224,  238,  249,  260, 
277,  548,  561,  593,  610  ; and  Government  inter- 
ference, 70;  mechanical,  institution  of,  58,  370, 
525 

Entasis,  163 

Exchange,  Royal,  covering  centre  of  with  glass, 
609 

Exeter  Hall,  370,  454 

Exhibition:  architectural,  381,  385,  482;  art,  at 


Bolton,  141  ; at  Birmingham,  166,  473  ; cheap 
art,  35;  free,  conversion  of,  184;  Liverpool 
Academy’s,  466,  620  ; of  art,  winter,  485,  526  ; of 
artists,  Paris,  415;  of  Bookbinders'  Finishers’ 
Association,  358  ; of  drawings,  44,  559 ; of  en- 
gravings, 235  ; of  industry  of  all  nations  in  1851, 
— see  “ International  Exhibition  ;”  of  inven- 
tions, 574  ; of  manufactures,  392 ; of  mediaeval 
art,  130,  140,  298;  of  modern  art,  44,  176;  of 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  392,  106,  118  ; of 
Royal  Academy,  217, — see  also  “Royal”  and 
“Architecture;”  of  Society  of  British  artists, 
152  ; society  at  Ipswich,  175 
Explosions,  to  prevent,  in  powder  mills,  148 


FEVER  stills  at  work  again,  593 
Filter  for  sea  water,  370 

Fine  Art : academy  at  Bristol,  35 ; association, 
Scottish,  357, — Suffolk,  175 
Fine  Arts : at  Southampton,  106  ; genealogy  of, 
553,  579,  591  ; in  America,  549 ; influence  of 
education  on,  254 

Fire  : Annihilator,  280  ; at  Travellers’  Clubhouse, 
521  ; escape  from,  22 ; from  flues,  35  ; Mark- 
lane,  459 ; prevention  of  at  Windsor  Castle, 
248 

Fire-bricks  for  furnaces,  178 
Fires  : 58,  70,  82,  93 

Fires,  358,  387,  418,  454  ; loss  by,  157  ; preven- 
tion of  in  construction  of  houses,  244,  292 ; 
through  fire-places,  320  ; use  of  jet  and  hose  in, 
199 

Fishmongers’  almshouses  and  company,  49,  69 
Floors:  fireproof,  waterproof,  and  soundproof,  121  ; 

gutta  percha  in,  20 
Flue  of  flues,  562,  572 
Flues,  fire  from,  35 
Fortress,  Norman,  structure  of,  410 
Freemasons  : Scottish,  and  stone  laying,  436  ; of 
church,  130 

Frieburg  Minster,  early  documents  on,  183 
Furness  Abbey,  409,  422 
Furniture,  French,  in  England,  259 


GAS  : apparatus,  domestic,  358  ; atmopyre  for  light 
and  heat,  326  ; bath  heated  by,  326  ; burner, 
Leslie’s,  326  ; companies,  rating,  368, — rival, 
497  ; cooking  by,  418  ; domestic  use  of  for 
lighting  and  heating,  326,  440  ; fittings,  292 ; 
from  naphtha,  440, — water,  70,  322,  327,  346, 
440,  586  ; hydro-carbon,  92  ; light  in  dwellings, 
166  ; in  Guernsey,  130 ; meters,  93  : see  also 
“Notes”  in  almost  every  weekly  number;  profits, 
to  pay  water  rates,  526  ; supply  to  metropolis,  571 
Gates  : bronze,  in  Lisbon  Cathedral,  42  ; iron,  of 
Notre  Dame,  207 

Gateway:  abbey,  Tewkesbury,  114;  St.  John’s, 
Colchester,  258 
Geometrical  style,  520 
Geometry,  new  elements  of,  548 
Girders,  iron,  deflection  of,  69 
Glasgow,  105,  190,  574 

Glass:  7,  201,  226,  286,  475,  574;  and  iron  for 
buildings,  544,  585  ; coating  for  iron  articles, 
286  ; in  decorative  art,  461  ; shades,  large,  secret 
of  blowing,  549  ; stained,  22,  416, — secret  of 
ancient,  616  ; tubes,  casting  metal  flanges  on, 
430 

Glazing:  of  great  green  house,  370;  ornamental, 
394 

Globe,  Great,  569 

Godwin,  George,  F.R.S.,  Architect,  passim 
Gothic  : and  Classic,  61,  485,  584  ; style,  on,  73, 
122,  169 

Grave  Question,  118  : see  also  “ Churchyard,” 
“ Cemetery,”  “ Feverstills,”  &c. 

Gravel,  property  in,  286 
Grecian  styles,  122 
Greece,  Buildings  of  Ancient,  404 
Gypsum,  Parisian,  194 


HALL:  music,  Long-acre,  71,75;  town,  South- 
ampton, 425 
Hammer,  537 

Hampton-court,  128,  269,  321 
Hand-railing,  orthogonal  system  of,  459 
Harbour  : of  Refuge,  Dover,  514, — and  Break- 
water, Portland,  514,  561 
Hatchments  on  houses,  440 
Hawksmoor,  157 

Health : and  Light-tax,  56, — see  also  “ Light ;” 
in  cottage  and  farmhouse,  184;  in  Paris,  struc- 
ture affecting,  50  ; public,  a public  question- 
why  die  before  our  time,  349  ; taxes  opposed  to, 
121  : see  also  “ Sanitary  ” and  “ Window  ” 
Heating  : dwellings,  309,  478 
Hemlock  Stone,  Nottingham,  343 
Hospital : Greenwich,  69,  81  ; St.  Peter’s,  49,  69  ; 

Small-pox,  21  ; Westminster  Opthalmic,  261 
Home  of  Taste,  106 

House  : architecture  and  decoration,  158  ; at  Ips 
wich,  79  ; building,  desiderata  in,  537 
House  : building  in  Barra  Kingdom,  610  ; decora- 
tion in  Vienna,  549  ; drainage,  metropolitan,  new 
law  as  to,  see  “ Metropolitan  ;”  front,  ancient, 
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235  ; of  rainbow  bricks,  345 ; roofs,  form  of, 
344  ; windows,  350 

Houses : construction  of  to  prevent  fires,  241, 
292 ; lodging,  in  Chelsea,  10G  ; model,  49,  94, 
250  ; for  poor,  281, — for  very  poor,  10  ; poor 
men’s  and  public  conveniences,  461  : see  also 
“ Cottages”  and  “ Dwellings” 

Houses,  skyline  of,  in  London,  224 
Hullah,  Professor’s,  music-hall,  Long-acre,  71. 
Hyde-Park  obstructive  to  public  accommodation, 
380  : see  also  “ Parks  ” 

Hydraulic  power,  224 


INDIA,  architecture  of,  14,  98 
Inigo  Jones,  memoir  of,  reviewed,  13 
Institute  of  Architects  : see  under  “ Architects  ” 
Interment  Bill  for  London  city,  262  : see  also 
“ Metropolitan  ” 

International  Exhibition,  10,  20,  33,  45,  52,  81, 
92,  106,  214  ; a commemorative  column  for, 
C20  ; a few  words  at  Kensington  on,  140, 
232  ; art  and  science  at  Mansion-house,  during, 
574  ; book  on,  reviewed,  548  ; building,  45,  82, 
117,  125,  152,— plans,  178,  265,  308;  building 
committee,  doings  of,  241,  277,  298,  337; 
building  competition,  313,  337,— contracts,  337  ; 
building  of  glass  and  iron,  358,  370,  403,  523,— 
description  of,  421,  496, — glass  for,  536, — 
paper  on,  544, — caution  as  to,  553, — deco- 
ration of,  553,  580,  604,  613, — drainage  of,  442  ; 
carpets  for,  478,  490  ; clays  for,  490  ; commis- 
sioners, local,  581  ; decorators  and  designers  at, 
485  ; Institute  report  on,  230 ; Manchester  de- 
signers and,  489  ; metropolitan  committees  for, 
569;  movement  as  to,  241;  notes  on,  512; 
opening  art-works  during,  188;  prizes  and 
medals,  562,-153,  297,  309,333,337;  progress 
of,  472;  protection  of  inventions  at,  166,  188, 
441,  465;  poor  inventors  and,  507,— see  also 
“Patent  Law;”  railway  fares  to,  573;  re- 
turns of  space  in,  453  ; sculpture  in,  273  ; 
Serpentine  and,  581  ; thoughts  on,  317  ; univer- 
sality of,  394  ; workmen  and,  309,  — see  also 
“ Workmen  ;”  York  banquet  in  honour  of,  526 
Iodine  Spa,  Woodhall,  525 
Ireland,  89,  201,  316,  368,  375,  387,403,416, 
424,  436,  437,  466,  473,  478,  488,  501,  512, 
568,  569,  605 

Irish  Amelioration  Society,  466 
Iron:  346;  and  copper,  454  ; and  glass  for  build- 
ings, 544,  585  ; and  steel,  310, — see  also 

“ Steel  ;”  bar,  price  of,  68  ; beams,  151, 
609,  352  ; bridge,  failure  of,  508,  428  ; cast,  453, 
— coating  for,  221 ; change  in  structure  of,  22, 
213  ; coating,  with  glass,  286  ; columns,  insuf- 
ficient, 322;  effect  of  on  masonry,  64,  86; 
gates,  207  ; girders,  69;  houses,  129;  in  rail- 
way structures,  476 ; in  submarine  foundations, 

333  ; lighthouse,  93 ; manufacture,  393  ; orna- 
ments, 218 ; permanent  ways,  82  ; plates  for 
roofs,  70;  roof,  40,  130,  413;  ships,  shot  on, 

334  ; stairs,  293  ; stays  to  wooden  walls,  70  ; 
trade,  21,  34,  476,  139,  165,  250,  321,  406,  442, 
502,  562,  586,  610,  513;  v.  copper,  steam 
boilers,  382 ; ware,  glazing,  358  ; warehouses, 
477  ; work,  paint  for,  7 ; works,  309,  178 

Ivory  trade,  621 


JOINERS,  Liverpool,  improvement  Society  of, 
176,  249,  430 
Joinery,  patent  in,  93 
Jones,  Inigo,  memoir  of  reviewed,  13 


KINGSTON  : Jamaica,  note  from,  352 ; king’s 
stone,  457 

Kneller-hall  training  school,  68 


LAMPS  : lighting  by  electricity,  334  ; naphtha  or 
camphine,  274, — danger  of,  550 
Landlord  and  tenant,  91,  370 
Lead,  effect  of  on  water,  289 
Leather  cutting,  526 
Lectures  by  Lord  Carlisle,  598 
Leigh’s  Priory,  Essex,  68 
Level,  self-recording,  255 
Libraries  and  museums,  free,  33,  93,  94,  502 
Light : for  poor,  424  ; supply  of,  446  ; and  health 
taxes,  56,  161,  201,  211,  349,  550,  586,— see 
also  “Health ; ” from  water,  see  “ Gas  ;”  hydro- 
electric, 22 

Lighthouse,  93,  106,  333,  477,  562 
Lightning-conductors,  want  of,  269 
Lime : quick,  mountain  of,  538  ; stones,  237 
Liverpool,  32,  70,  106,  118,  154,  182,  189,  208, 
225,  226,  238,  329,  345,  430,  452,  466,  501, 
583,  584,  619 
Locks  and  keys,  166,  188 
Lodging-houses,  new,  at  Glasgow,  478 
London  : bridge,  413, — see  also  “ Bridge  ; ” drain- 
age, 495;  Evelyn  on,  94;  extent  of,  610;  in 
1543,  3 ; in  times  past,  609  ; on  9th  November — 
arts  in  city,  541  —see  also  “ City  Show  ; ” signs, 
525:  see  also  “ Metropolitan,”  & c. 


MACHINE  for  lifting  sacks,  550 
Mahogany,  617 

Manchester,  32,  44,  116,  178,  237,  380,  381,  397, 
409,  425,  454,  477,  500,  526,  537 
Marble  arch  : unfortunate,  258,  281,  382,  442,  457, 
490 

Markets,  cattle,  of  Paris,  1,  28 
Marlborough  house,  128,  153 
Masonry  : in  France,  448  ; effect  of  iron  on,  64 
Masons'  : Provident  Institution,  104,  260,  473  ; 
short  time,  586 

Masters  and  men,  1 : see  also  “ Workmen  ” 
Mechanics’:  Institution, Bury,  238, — Huddersfield. 
598, — Ipswich,  128, — London,  441,  454,  586, 
609 

Medal  drawings,  75 
Medals,  85,  99,  622 
Mediajval : and  Arabic  numerals,  77  ; architecture, 
122,  147,  159,  164, — copyism  and,  541,  see  also 
under  “Architecture,”  “Churches,”  “Copy- 
ism,” &c.  ; brick  buildings  in  Germany,  112 
Metals,  cutting,  346 

Metropolis  : growth  of,  273  ; sanitary  improvement 
of,  70 

Metropolitan  : centre,  357  ; drainage,  65,  103, 
129,  140,  152,  164,  189,  344,  393,  416,  464,— 
new  law  in,  500,  608  ; great  cemetery,  104,  229 
394,  454  ; improvements,  21,  46,  121,  142, 152. 
165,  213,  223,  281,  489, — Chancery-lane — see, 
— City,  562, — Farringdon-street,  442, — Pall 
mall,  464,  560,  see  also  “ Pall-mall  ;”  nuisances, 
21,  34,  45,  82,  212  ; parks,  148,  177,  214,  224, 
298, — see  also  “ Parks  ;”  sanitary  association, 
89,  211,  349,  406  ; sewers  commission,  see  almost 
every  weekly  number, — also — accident  at  Scot- 
land-yard  sewer,  620, — new,  expenditure  of, 
99, — plan  of  sewerage  for  London  by,  308,  620, 
— sewer  works,  extensive,  538,  550,  see  also 
under  “ Sewers,”  “ Sewage,”  &c. ; sites,  58 
128  ; streets,  489,  514,  574,  585,  609  ; thorough- 
fares, crossing,  586,  597,621,622;  tunneling, 
285,  489  ; water,  44,  45,  69,  93,  129,  238,  272: 
289,  331,  418,  560,  571, — see  also  “ Water” 
Mills : fall  of,  368,  394,  453,  460 ; flour,  Thames- 
street,  573 

Model  houses:  see  “ Houses” 

Models:  345;  in  drawing,  70 
Monastic  Institution  for  women,  Miss  Sellon’s,  225 
Monument : Barrow,  238  ; Bentinck,  43  ; Bolling, 
461  ; Bunyan,  273  ; Cambridge,  394,  593  ; Jef- 
frey, 598;  Nelson,  21,  86,  99,  169,  514;  Run- 
nymede,  166;  Stephenson,  369,  428,  537;  Sus- 
sex, 106  ; Titian,  610  ; Washington,  77,  93,  365  ; 
Wordsworth,  394 

Monumental : columns,  169  ; memorials  in  Terra 
Cotta,  234  ; slabs  and  crosses,  147 
Monuments  : ancient,  preservation  of,  173,  189  ; 
columns  as,  223  ; Egyptian,  345  ; mediaeval,  25  ; 
Peel,  118,  141,334,  341,  358,  389,  442,  449, 
478,  500,  598,  603,  610,  617  ; preservation  of  in 
France,  46  ; public  in  Paris,  70 
Mortar  : for  arches,  82  ; hydraulic,  381 
Mosaics  and  modelling,  250 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  471 
Motive  power,  cheap,  in  wind  and  water,  562 
Mouldings,  on,  458 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  111,  122,  135 
Mullion,  Bitton  Church,  243 
Munich  : Basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  consecration  of, 
589  ; Ruhmeshalle  and  statue  of  Bavaria,  517 


NAIL  trade,  226,  274,  298,  322 
National:  buildings,  39 ; gallery,  128,153,  190, 
202,250,  286,  353,  364,— Scottish,  176,  248, 
406,430,  453 

Nomenclature,  architectural,  18,  45 
Norman  fortress  in  England,  410 
Norway,  state  of  art  in,  126 
Notes  in  Provinces  : see  each  weekly  number. 


OBITUARY ; Mr.  R.  Abraham,  598,  602 ; Sir 
William  Allan,  R.A.,  101  ; M.  Pietro  Bianchi, 
58  ; M.  Debret,  109  ; Mr.  J.  P.  Deering,  130  ; 
Mr.  C.  Hullmandel,  594  ; Dr.  Potts,  165  ; Mr. 
Ritchie,  sculptor,  622  ; Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
286;  Mr.  James  Thom,  250;  Mr.  Wyatt,  of 
Rome,  284 

Omnibus  improvements,  538 

Opera  House,  Royal  Italian,  141,  321,  370 

Operatives  : see  “ Workmen  ” 

Ornament : and  Shadow,  400  ; style  in,  484,  517 
Ornamental  : art,  lectures  on,  103,  149,  339 ; 

glazing,  394  ; trees,  damaging,  262 
Ornamentation  in  Assyrian  sculptures,  136 
Oven,  new,  166 

Oxford,  297,  301 ; a ramble  from,  to  Iffley,  &c., 
325 


PAINT  for  ironwork,  7 

Painters:  in  Water  Colours,  new  Society  of,  194, 
211,  322 

Painting  on  vellum,  69 

Paintings:  Exeter  Cathedral,  341  ; King  of  Hol- 
land’s, sale  of,  418  ; lecture  at  exhibition  of, 
93  ; mural,  94 


Paints,  harmless,  490 
Palace,  Buckingham,  209 
Palazzo  Grimani,  Venice,  18 
Palladio,  273 

Pall  Mall  and  Parks,  281,  560,  568,  584  : see  also 
“ Metropolitan  ” 

Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art,  130 
Panoramas,  80,  176,  212,  356,  465 
Paper-hangings,  first  use  of,  490 
Paris,  1,  28,  38,  40,  50,  70,  76,  94,  110,  159,  178, 
188, 194,  232,  273,  379,  415,  514 
Park  : Battersea,  285,  367,  526,  586  ; Hyde,  380 ; 

St.  James’s,  453,  505,  550 
Parks : the,  442,  464  ; encroachments  on,  441  : see 
also  “ Metropolitan,”  “ Pall  Mall,”  &c. 

Patent  law  reft  rra  question,  58,  151 , 166,  188,  214, 
248,441,465,  478,  507,  532,536,  557,  598: 
see  also  “ International  Exhibition” 

Paving:  Euston,  118,  496;  street,  524 
Peel  testimonials,  see  under  “ Monuments  ” and 
“ Statues  ” 

Perspective,  4,  40,  58,  116,  313 
Piers,  landing,  33 
Pimlico,  derivation  of  name  of,  274 
Pipes  : earthenware,  9,  see  also  “ Earthenware  ;” 
glass,  574  ; passage  of  water  through,  441,  452, 
460,  512  ; vitreous,  550 
Planing:  machine,  194;  rule,  141 
Plaster  of  Paris,  196 
Plasterers,  retrogression  of,  442 
Pointed,  Pagan  v.  58 
Polychromatic  decoration,  595 
Pompeii,  550 

Poor  : houses  for  : see  “ Houses ;”  rates,  68 
Portland  Gallery,  Regent-street,  184 
Pottery  and  porcelain,  399,  621 
Prince  Albert  on  sewage  manure,  220 
Printing  machines,  130,  178,  249 
Printwork,  Manchester,  409 
Prison,  new,  for  Surrey,  185 
Progress,  intellectual,  10 
Promenades  in  Paris,  110 

Property:  leases  of,  501 ; tenure  of,  451 ; value  of, 
389,  429 

Provincial  news  : see  each  weekly  number 
Public : buildings,  52,  105,  152 ; works,  39,  86, 
105,  457,  481 

Pulpits,  sounding-boards  of,  477 


QUARRIES,  211,  465 


RAILWAY  : aerostatic,  466  ; arches,  452  ; bridge, 
at  Tooley-street,  508,  524,  553,  574, 598  ; bridge, 
Britannia  and  tubular,  32,  70,  105,  118,  123, 
129,  245  ; bridge,  Wye,  428  ; carriage  windows, 
sheet  air,  356  ; comforts,  401  ; dispatch-tube, 
369  ; excursions,  cheap,  recommended,  437,  451, 
464  ; fares,  cheap,  recommended,  130, — reduc- 
tion of,  508;  hotel,  106;  iron  permanent  ways, 
82,  238,  610;  jottings:  see  each  weekly  num- 
ber ; locomotive,  boiler  explosion,  94,  221 ; loco- 
motive,lifeof,  154, — light,  England’s,  418,451, — 
live,  345;  parcels  and  carriers  question,  521;  passen- 
gers, 389  ; rails,  185;  rating,  22,  249,  525,  618; 
report,  405 ; roofs,  52,  76,  87,  100, 112, 130, 159, 
232,  see  also  “ Roof ;”  shares,  94;  Spanking  pas- 
senger line  of,  200  ; stations,  284, — Bricklayer’s 
Arms,  roof  fallen,  401,  411,  442, — milk  markets 
at,  388;  statistics,  19, 70,  185,388,437,  451,508, 
521  ; strike,  617;  structures, iron  in,  476;  system, 
17 ; traffic,  3 ; transit,  movement  of  guards  in,  53, 
309,  549  ; tunnels,  46,  124,  610, — seven  mile 
through  Alps,  166,  189,  231  ; viaducts,  46,  94, 
113,  153,  200,  236,  428,  547  ; villages,  449. 
Railways  : and  roads  in  hilly  countries,  597  ; helical 
lift  for,  185 

Rating : in  Regent-street,  442,  small  tenements, 
430 

Recipe  : to  destroy  ants,  88,  334  ; coating  for  cast 
iron,  221, — with  glass,  286  ; against  damp,  358  ; 
hardening  metal,  237  ; oak  fencing,  preservation 
of,  188  ; paint  for  ironwork,  7 ; for  slippery 
rails,  185;  stains  on  marble,  585  ; for  stereotyping 
cheaply,  178  ; to  render  brick  or  stone  imper- 
vious to  wet,  478,  490 
Renaissance,  103 

Reproductive  employment  of  paupers,  250 
Restoration,  what  is  i 447  ; see  also  “ Church  ” 
Review  of  books,  engravings,  &c. : Ansted's 

Geology,  236  ; Architectural  Society’s  publica- 
tion, 181,  313  ; Barlow  on  Iron  Permanent 
Ways,  82  ; Beardmore  on  new  Street  and 
Aqueduct  Sewer  through  London,  489  ; Board  of 
Health  Report,  465  ; Bolton  on  Drawing,  313; 
Boutell’s  Christian  Monuments,  25  ; Bourne  on 
Steam  Engine,  249 ; Bowman’s  Middle  Age 
Churches,  25  ; Bradshaw’s  Railways,  34  ; Brit- 
ton’s Autobiography,  373 ; Building  Societies' 
Directory,  92 ; Buss’s  Fine  Art  Aimanack, 
&c.,  620 ; Caveler’s  Architectural  Illustra- 

tions, 465  ; Chambers's  Papers  for  People,  165  ; 
Chubb  on  Locks  and  Keys,  525  ; Clarke’s 
Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges,  433  ; 
Clarke  on  Gloucester,  345  ; Clay  on  London 
Water  Supplv,  69  ; Cliffe’s  North  Wales,  213  ; 
Colling  on  Gothic  Details,  489;  Colwell  on 


: 


VI 
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Colliery  Casualties,  177 ; Cross  on  House  Pro* 
perty,  1-1 1 ; Cruikshauk  on  [Burglary,  562; 
Cunningham’s  Memoir  of  Inigo  Jones,  13  ; 
Cutts’s  Sepulchral  Slabs,  25  ; De  Lasa  on  Vellum 
Painting,  69  ; Dempsey  on  Girder  Bridges,  45  ; 
Dempsey  on  Iron  iu  Railway  Structures,  177  ; 
Directories,  17  ; Dufour’s  Chromo-lithographv, 
469 ; Dupin’s  System  of  Drawing,  313  ; Fair- 
bairn’s  Truths  and  Tubes,  45  ; Family  Friend, 
357  ; Fine-Arts  Almanac,  9 ; Ford’s  Tables 
of  Areas,  &c.,  417  ; Freeman’s  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, 73  ; Freeman  on  Llandaff  Cathedral,  500  ; 
Garbett's  Principles  of  Design,  133  ; the  Germ, 
34  ; Goddard  on  Cottages,  357  ; Grundy’s 
Sketches,  105  ; Hakewell  on  the  Temple,  & c. 
577 ; Hakewell  on  Tombs,  9 ; Handbook  of 
Ecclesiology,  273 ; Haywood  on  City  Water 
Supply,  129  ; Heywood  on  Sewer-Works,  105  ; 
Holtzapffel  on  Mechanical  Manipulation,  620  ; 
Homersham  on  (Watford)  Water  Supply  to 
London,  69  ; Homersham  on  Water  Supply, 
429  ; Ilulme’s  Drawing  Copies,  430 ; Ince’s 
Outlines,  213  ; Inkersley’s  Inquiry,  181  ; 
James's  Guide  to  Building  Societies,  92  ; Jobson 
on  Chapel  Architecture,  469  ; Journal  of  Archeo- 
logical Association,  537 ; Kelk  on  Sepulchral 
monuments,  621  ; Lardner  on  Railways,  141  ; 
Laxton’s  Price  Book,  34  ; Lea  on  Strength 
of  Timber,  417 ; Lee’s  Roman  Remains  at 
Caerleon,  105  ; Letter  on  National  Gallery,  344  ; 
Lord  Willoughby  De  Eresby  on  Ploughing  by 
Steam,  428  ; London  in  1543,  3 ; on  National 
Debt,  333  ; Maclure’s  Illuminated  Almanac,  65  ; 
Marryat  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  399  ; Me- 
moirs of  a Working  Man,  417  ; Moore's  Perspec- 
tive, 313;  Mylne  on  London  Strata,  177  ; Nor- 
mandy’s Chemistry,  381  ; on  Parish  Maps,  &c., 
334  ; on  Penny  Maps,  430  ; Philoponos  on 
Great  Exhibition,  548  ; Plea  for  very  Poor, 
334  ; on  Pronunciation,  525  ; Richson’s  School 
Builders’  Guide,  453  ; Ryde  on  Slopes  and 
Curves,  417  ; Sanitary  Progress,  105  ; Scott  on 
Restoration,  213  ; Scratchley  on  Building  Socie- 
ties, 92 ; Scrope  on  Dwellings  for  Poor,  69 ; 
Sharp’s  Decorated  Windows,  181  ; Smith’s 
Geometry,  548  ; Sperling’s  Church  Walks, 
273  ; Spilsbury  on  Lincoln’s  Inn,  309  ; Stot- 
hart,  on  Sewage,  105;  on  Study  of  Gothic, 
429  ; Tate’s  Chemistry,  177  ; Tate  on  Strength 
of  Materials,  417;  Timbs’s  Year  Book  of 
Facts,  69  ; Tinkler’s  Architectural  Sketches, 
273,  525  ; Tomlinson  on  Warming  and  Ven- 
tilation, 309  ; Trimen’s  Church  and  Chapel 
Architecture,  9 ; Truefitt's  Designs  for  Coun- 
try Churches,  280  ; Turner’s  Counsel  to  In- 
ventors, 92  ; Twining,  on  Perspective,  313 ; 
Ure  on  London  Malaria,  177  ; Vernon  Gallery 
of  British  Art,  153;  View  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  341  ; Walcott’s  Westminster,  225,  537  ; 
Walker  on  Electric  Telegraph,  105  ; Waring  and 
Macquoid  on  Italian  and  Spanish  Architecture, 
361  ; Wells’s  Annal  of  Science,  165  ; Winckel- 
mann  on  Ancient  Art,  201 
Rhuddlan  Castle,  fall  at,  471 
Roads,  115,  514,  188 
Rock-cutting  apparatus,  250 
Roman  : remains  at  Cirencester,  368  ; villa  in  Eng- 
land, 213  ; see  also  “ Archmological  Diggings  ” 
Rome,  view  of,  118 
Rood  screen,  Sefton  Church,  126 
Roof : Westminster-hall,  220,  233,  327,  333  ; 

wrought  iron,  40  ; see  also  under  “ Railways  ” 
Roofs:  and  rain,  447;  house,  344  ; iron,  413 
Royal  Acadeinv,  194,  217,  236,  242,  244,  255, 
382,  430,  453,  538,  550,  610 


ST.  ANN'S,  Limeliouse — Hawksmoor,  157 


St.  Barnabas's,  Pimlico,  279 
St.  Paul’s,  62,  106,  114,  121,  153,  154,  190,  202, 
238,  250,  274,  346,  369 
St.  Stephen’s  Walbrook,  see  under  " Church  " 
Salford  Free  Library  and  Museum,  33,  93 
Sanitary  : architecture,  446,  505  ; arrangements, 
22,  465  ; association,  514  ; reform,  394  ; see 
also  under  “ Metropolitan,"  “ Review,”  &c. 

Saw- mill  : self-acting,  226  ; driven  by  artesian 
springs,  549 

Scaffolding,  unnecessary,  429 
Scagliola,  334 

Schools,  9,  32,  41,  68,  91,  202,  259,  322,393,  404, 
440,  442,  509,  524,  568,  578,  610  ; see  also 
"Design"  and  "Drawing" 

Sculptor’s  view  of  architect,  536 
Sculpture,  44,  136,  154,  514,  544,  605 
Sea-serpent  a hydro-electric  machine,  454 
See  all  you  can,  445 
Sepulchral  monuments,  25 
Serpentine,  286,  584,  621 
Sewage,  10,  15,  220,  466,  550 
Sewers,  34,  310, 322,  605,  see  also  "Metropolitan” 
Sheffield,  151,  176,  223 
Shillibeer’s  new  hearse,  100 
Show,  City,  on  improvement  of,  493,  519,  541 
Sights  and  Scenes,  see  " Theatres,”  “ Dioramas," 
“ Panoramas,"  &c. 

Skinners’  Hall,  Dowgate-hill,  171 
Slate-dressing  apparatus,  490 
Slaughtering-houses,  370,  460,  610;  see  "Abat- 
toir " 

Smithfield- market,  46,  345,  557 

Smoke  nuisance,  334,  537  : see  also  " Chimneys" 

Soane’s  charges,  1 13 

Somerset  House,  224,  260 

Staircases,  41,  490 

Stairs,  earthernware,  patent,  9 

Stamp  Act,  new,  441 

Statuary,  modern,  560 

Statue  : of  Bavaria,  382,  457,  517  ; at  Halifax,  464  ; 
Victorial,  477,  425;  Wallace’s,  190,  501  ; Wel- 
lington’s, on  arch,  105,  243 
Statues,  317,  370,  500,  610 
Steam  : boilers,  382,  610  ; generating,  250  ; ham- 
mer, 178  ; ploughing,  428 
Steel : pens,  321  ; without  pig,  549 
Stephenson:  George,  see  " Monument;"  R.,  offer 
of  knighthood  to,  428 
Stereotyping,  cheap  mode  of,  178 
Stone,  34,  237,  304,  386,  448,  478,  490,  598 
Scone-paper,  or  fire-proof  thatch,  165 
Stoneware  pipes  : see  " Earthenware  ” 

Stoves,  35,  45,  292 

Streets:  names  of,  310;  paving,  524;  statistics, 
514 

Strikes,  489,  574 

Stuccoes,  &c.  on  exteriors  of  buildings,  266,  278 
Style:  geometrical,  520;  in  ornament  — see 

" Ornament,"  566  ; new,  244  ; choice  of,  555 
Styles,  classification  of,  422  ; Freeman  on,  73 
Submarine  foundations,  333 
Subterranean  chambers  at  Tilbury,  286 
Suburban  villages,  449 
Surrey  county  prison,  new,  185 
Survey  : and  assessment  of  Birmingham,  406,  415, 
453,  485,  466,  501  ; of  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  574 
Surveying  by  machinery,  202,  255 
Surveyors,  200,  202,  214,  225,  250,  29S,344,  428, 
490 

Symbols,  ancient,  meaning  of,  484 
Syphon,  air,  3,  31 


TABERNACLE,  The,  577 
Tanks  for  cattle,  538 
Task-work  and  Tommy  Shops,  531 
Taste,  historical  essay  on,  589,  614 


Tavern  decoration,  141 

Telegraph  : speaking,  82  : see  also  " Electro-tele- 
graphic " 

Temple:  at  Jerusalem,  160;  Solomon’s,  577 
Tenders  : see  under  " Contracts  ” 

Terra-cotta,  234,  304,  343,  399,  561 
Testimonials,  118,  286,  478;  see  also  "Monu- 
ments ’ ’ 

Theatre:  Adelphi,  10,  272;  Drury-lane,  538,593; 
Haymarket,  176,465,  500;  Her  Majesty’s,  141, 
284,  465,  476,  500;  Lyceum,  141,  176,  247, 
500,  548,  592  ; Olympic,  21  ; Plymouth,  476  ; 
Princess’s,  476,  548,  605  ; Strand,  272 
Theatres,  entrances  to,  593,  622 
Tiles,  9,  121,  161,  189,  357,  399,  457 
Timber,  70,  452 
Tintern,  445 
Tires,  wheel,  elastic,  621 
Tombs,  9,  214 
Tower,  181,  399 
Tubes,  vitreous,  550 

Tubular  bridges,  cellular  structure  of,  417  ; work  on, 
433  ; see  also  " Bridges  ” 

Tunnel : Thames,  567  ; see  also  under  "Railways  " 


UPHOLSTERERS’  and  Decorators’  Benevolent 
Association,  177 


VANBRUGH  Club,  58 
Vatican,  ideal  of,  27 
Vaulting,  301 
Vauxhall,  272,  356 
Vellum  painting,  book  on,  69 
Veneer  : knot,  a royal,  442  ; mills,  389 
Ventilation,  3,  31,  33,  46,  80,  170,  250,  279,  309, 
442,  452,  471,  490,  502,  506,  507,  529,  545 
Ventilation  of  mines,  518,  561,  593 
Vernon  collection,  382 
Vignola,  74,  87 

Vienna,  architecture  and  art  in,  255 
Vitruvius,  principles  of,  see  " Cockerell  ” 


WALKER,  Mr.  G.  A.,  testimonial  to,  34 
Wall,  fall  of, — compensation,  178  ; scribbling  on, 
478 

Ware,  Herts,  394, — Church,  interior  of,  223 
Warehouse  : Manchester,  409  ; removal  of,  entire, 
310 

Water:  424;  closets,  610;  passage  of  through 
pipes,  441,  452,  460,  512  ; pressure,  224  ; rate, 
526  ; supply,  44,  45,  289,  331,  338,  388,  424, 
446,  560,  562,  571,  610, — see  also  " Metro- 
politan; ” tanks,  46  ; works,  44,  454,  477,  502 
Wells,  London,  477 

Westminster : abbey,  469;  bridge,  3,  589;  hall, 
327,  333  ; palace,  7,  61,  129,  212,  220,  233, 
286,  329,  370,  377,  392,  442,  519 
Whitehall,  banqueting  house,  80 
Whittington  club,  34,  56,  553,  573 
Window:  56,  118,  139,  166,  173,  189,  226,  237, 
350,  476;  treatment  of  in  Anglo-classic  design, 
470,  481,  496 
Windsor,  530,  568 
Woods  and  Forests,  abases  in,  56 
Workmen,  work,  and,  29,  34,  145,  163,  176,  197, 
309,  355,  382,  478,  514,  592,  593,  622 
Workmen’s  Provident  and  Friendly  Society  (Build- 
ing), 34,  54,  65,  193,  293 
Works,  public,  see  " Public  Works  ” 

Wren,  44,  68 


YORK  Minster,  choir  of,  593 
ZINC,  white,  538 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ABATTOIR,  plan  for  fire-proof,  designed  by  Mr. 

E.  W.  Gooch,  511 
Abbey  gateway,  Tewkesbury,  114 
All  Saints’  Church,  Thirkleby,  48G 
Almshouses,  new,  on  Deer  Island,  Boston  : Messrs. 
Dwight  and  Bryant,  architects,  294  ; plan  of 
ground  floor  of  same,  290 
Aloupha,  the  residence  of  Prince  Woronzow  : Mr. 

E.  Blore,  F.R.S.,  architect,  354 
Ancient : architecture  at  Reculver,  Kent,  391 
wrought-steel  lock,  451 

Architrave  of  doorway,  palace  of  Venice,  Rome, 
379 

Artizan’s  home,  Spicer-street,  Whitechapel,  31 
Athemeum  and  public  buildings  at  Bury  : Mr.  S. 
Smirke,  A.R.A.,  architect,  534 


BANK : new  Northampton : Mr.  E.  F.  Law, 
architect,  150 ; savings,  Gloucester : Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Medland,  architects,  138 
Basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  Munich  : M.  Ziebland, 
architect,  594  ; elevation  and  plan  of  same,  595 
'Barbican,  illustrations  of  the,  in  connection  with 
i our  castles,  439 

|Bentinck  memorial,  Mansfield,  Notts  : Mr.  Hine, 
i architect,  43 

Brick  chimneys,  Denver,  Norfolk,  63 
Bricks:  hollow, diagrams  to  article  on,  53  ; moulded, 
examples  of,  390 

Bridge,  proposed,  over  Rhine  at  Cologne,  520 
Bridges,  Britannia  and  Conway  tubular,  various 
sketches  and  diagrams  to  leader  on,  433-4-5 
British  Museum — Plan  showing  Professor  Ilosk- 
ing’s  design  for  extending  accommodation  in, 
295 

Bronze  : candelabrum,  Venice,  115  ; gates,  Lisbon 
Cathedral,  42 

Bruges : ancient  house,  355  ; iron  gates  in  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  207  ; railway  station,  246 
Byzantine  doorway  at  Germigny,  France,  330 


Church,  Clapton,  Somersetshire,  57 
Church,  Kentchester,  Herefordshire,  367 
Church,  St.  Catherine’s,  Oppenheim,  366 
Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  Fuori,  Rome,  463 
Church,  St.  Mary’s,  West  Brompton,  interior  of : 
G.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  architect,  498;  carved 
sedilia  in  same,  499 

Church,  St.  Stephen's,  Hammersmith,  interior  of, 
198 

Church,  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  interior  of : 
Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  architect,  546 
Church,  Ware,  Herts,  restored : Mr.  Godwin, 
architect,  222 ; font  and  new  canopy  in  same, 
9 223 

Church,  a country,  design  for,  280 
Church:  door,  (north)  Norton,  171;  doorway,  St. 
Laurenz,  Nuremberg,  102  ; gates,  iron,  in  Notre 
Dame,  Bruges,  207  ; roof  screen,  Sefton,  126  ; 
tower,  Dundry,  Somerset,  210 
Clapton  Church,  Somerset,  57 
Cliefden  House,  Buckinghamshire,  318 
Clonghanodfoy  Castle,  Limerick,  558 : lodge  at 
same,  559 

College  Chapel,  Merton,  Oxford,  306 
College,  St.  Aidans,  Birkenhead : Messrs.  Wyatt 
and  Brandon,  architects,  162 
College,  Wesleyan  Normal,  Westminster:  Mr.  J. 

Wilson,  architect,  606 
Commons,  new  House  of,  Westminster,  6 
Console  and  cornice  of  doorway,  palace  of  Venice, 
Rome,  379 

Consumption  hospital,  Brompton,  chapel  for,  378 
Convent  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Cork : Mr.  W. 
Atkins,  architect,  582 

Cornice  of  doorway,  palace  of  Venice,  Rome,  379 
Cornices  and  roofs,  diagram  to  remarks  on,  601 
Crosses,  monumental,  147 


ENTRANCE  gateway,  new  Surrey  County  Prison, 
186 

Entrance,  proposed,  to  St.  James’s-park,  at  Char- 
ing-cross,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Beaumont,  510 
Exeter-ball,  Strand,  new  and  old  roof  of,  583 
Exhibition,  Great  Industrial,  proposed  building  for, 
283 ; Mr.  Paxton’s  design  for — view,  elevation, 
and  plan,  426-7. 

FIREPROOF  abattoir,  plan  for,  511 
Fishmongers’  almshouses,  Wandsworth,  54 
Foaty  House,  Cork,  a design  for,  150 
Font : and  new  canopy,  Ware  Church,  223 ; 

Cherring  Church,  Belgium,  3 
Friends’  School,  Bristol,  91 


GATE,  Lich,  Boughton,  Kent,  438 
Gatehouse  at  Wolterton  House  — examples  of 
moulded  brick,  390 

Gates:  Bronze,  Lisbon  Cathedral,  42;  iron,  in 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Bruges,  207 
Gateway  : Abbey,  Tewkesbury,  114;  entrance,  new 
Surrey  County  Prison : Mr.  D.  Hill,  architect, 
186  ; St.  John’s,  Colchester,  258 
Gloucester  Savings  Bank,  138 
Grimani  Palace,  Venice,  18 


CANDELABRUM,  bronze,  Venice,  115 
Cannabic  decorations,  268 
Canopy,  new  font  and,  Ware  Church,  223 
Carved  : capitals  from  Paris,  619  ; doorway,  Milan, 
343  ; sedilia,  St.  Mary’s,  West  Brompton,  499 
Cast-iron  work  from  Paris,  487 
Castle  : Clonghanodfoy,  Limerick : Mr.  G.  F. 
Jones,  architect,  558, — Lodge  at  same,  559  ; 
Hornby,  Lancashire  : Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Paley, 
architects,  402 

Cathedral  gates,  bronze,  at  Lisbon,  42 
Cathedral,  Worms,  342 
Ceiling  of  a dwelling-house,  design  for,  234 
/hapel  for  Consumption  Hospital,  Brompton  : 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  architect,  378 
Jhapel,  Holy  Ghost,  Basingstoke,  90 
Jhapel,  Independent,  new,  at  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire : Mr.  S.  Lewin,  architect,  535 
lhapel,  Merton  College,  Oxford,  306 
lhapel  of  St.  Cross,  Hampshire,  570 
lhapel  to  Surrey  County  Prison,  plan  and  section 
of,  195 

Ihimneys,  brick,  Denver,  Norfolk,  63 
Ihurck,  All  Saints,  Thirkleby  : Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb, 
architect,  486 


DECORATIONS,  cannabic,  269 
Design  : for  a ceiling  of  a dwelling-house,  234  ; for 
a country  church,  280;  Professor  Hosking’s,  for 
extending  accommodation  at  British  Museum, 
plan  showing,  295 
Designs  for  knockers,  475,  547,  606 
Diagrams  : and  sketches  to  leader  on  Britannia  and 
Conway  tubular  bridges,  433-4-5;  and  view 
illustrating  article  on  Structural  Principle  of 
Westminster-hall  Roof,  328  ; to  article  on  Com- 
mon Catenary  and  Napier’s  Logarithms,  317  ; 
to  article  on  Drain  Traps,  20  ; to  article  on 
Hollow  Bricks,  53 ; to  article  on  Orthogonal 
System  of  Hand-railing,  459  ; to  article  on  Pub- 
lic Conveniences,  519;  to  article  on  Smoky 
Chimneys,  530 ; to  paragraph  on  Theatre  En- 
trances, 593  ; to  remarks  on  Cornices  and  Roofs, 
601 

Dispensary,  Brighton : Mr.  Herbert  Williams, 
architect,  30 

Door,  north,  Norton  Church,  Gloucestershire,  171 
Doors,  suspended,  details  of,  16 
Doorway  : Byzantine,  at  Germigny,  France,  330  ; 
carved,  Milan,  343 ; details  from  Italy,  331  ; 
Norman,  Thornton  Curtis,  Lincolnshire,  319  ; 
palace  of  Venice,  Rome,  379  ; St.  Laurenz 
Church,  Nuremberg,  102 
Drain-traps,  diagram  to  article  on,  20 
Drawing  hyperbola,  instrument  for,  291 
Dundry  Church  tower,  Somerset,  210 


HALL  : Exeter,  new  and  old  roof  of,  583  ; West- 
minster, roof  of,  diagram  illustrating  structural 
principle  of,  328  ; Worsley,  near  Manchester : 
Mr.  E.  Blore,  F.R.S.  architect,  270, — ground 
plan  of  same,  271 

Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  Basingstoke,  90 
Hornby  Castle,  Lancashire,  402 
Hospital  Chapel,  Consumption,  at  Brompton,  378 
Hospital,  St.  Peter’s,  Wandsworth,  54 
House:  ancient,  Bruges,  355;  at  Moulins,  618; 
Cliefden,  Buckinghamshire  : Mr.  C.  Barry,  R.A. 
architect,  318  ; dwelling,  design  forceiling  in,  234 ; 
Foaty  Cork,  a design  for  : late  Mr.  W.  V.  Mor- 
rison, architect,  450 ; interior,  Butter-market, 
Ipswich,  78 ; Commons,  new,  Westminster,  6 ; 
old,  at  Stidd,  near  llibchester,  intended  for  four 
families,  415 

House-front,  ancient,  Louvain,  235 


INSTRUMENT  for  drawing  hyperbola,  291 
Interior:  of  house  in  Butter  market,  Ipswich,  78  ; 
of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Hammersmith,  199 ; 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  546  ; of  Ware 
Church,  Herts,  restored,  222 
International  Exhibition,  proposed  building  for, — 
ground  plan,  elevation  and  section,  283-4  ; 
building  for,  designed  by  Mr.  Paxton,  perspec- 
tive view  of,  426, — elevation  and  ground  plan, 

427 

Iron : gates  in  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Bruges, 
207 ; work,  cast,  from  Paris,  487 ; (wrought) 
roof  of  La  Madeleine,  Paris,  40  ; (wrought)  roof 
over  visiting-shed  of  Entrepot,  Paris,  76 
Italy,  details  from,  331 


KENTCHESTER  Church,  Herefordshire,  367 

Kirke,  Ringebo,  Norway,  127 

Kneller  Hall  Training  School,  Whitton : Mr. 
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George  Mair,  architect,  G6 ; ground  plan  of 
same,  67 

Knockers,  designs  for,  475,  547,  606 

LEVEL,  self-recording,  Denton’s,  255 
Lich  gate,  Boughton,  Kent,  438 
Lisbon  Cathedral,  bronze  gates,  42 
Lock,  ancient  wrought  steel,  451 
Louvain,  ancient  house-front  at,  235 

MANCHESTER  warehouse,— plan  and  elevation, 
414 

Merton  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  306 
Milan  : carved  doorway,  343  ; window  a(^  245 
Monument,  Nelson,  Trafalgar-square : Mr.  Railton, 
architect,  174  ; details  of  same,  175 
Monumental  slabs  and  crosses,  147 
Moulded  bricks,  examples  of,  390 
Mullion,  Bitton  Church,  Gloucester,  243 
Munich  : basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  594,— elevation 
and  plan  of  same,  595  ; Rhumeshalle  and  statue  of 
Bavaria  at,  522, — plan  of  same,  523 
Museum,  British,  see  " British  Museum  ” 


NELSON  Monument,  Trafalgar-square,  London, 
174  ; details  of  same,  175 
Normal  College,  Wesleyan,  at  Westminster,  606 
Norman  doorway,  Thornton  Curtis,  319 
Norway  : Ringebo  Kirke,  127  ; spoon  handles  from, 
127 

Nuremberg:  doorway  of  St.  Laurenz  Church,  102; 
oriel  window,  139 

OPPENHEIM,  St.  Catherine’s  Church,  366 
Oriel  window,  Nuremberg,  139 
Orthogonal  system  of  handrailing,  diagrams  to 
article  on,  459 

Oxford  : Merton  College  Chapel,  307  ; old  schools 
part  of,  307 

PALACE,  Grimani,  Venice,  18 
Panels,  oak,  from  Luton  Church,  247 
Paris  : cast-iron  work  from,  487  ; roofs  at,  see 
“ Roof” 

Park,  St.  James’s,  proposed  entrance  to,  at  Charing- 
cross,  510 

Perpendicular  window,  Dalling,  352 
Prison,  Surrey  County : entrance  gateway,  186 ; 


ground  plau  of,  187  ; plan  and  section  of  chapel 
to,  195 

RESIDENCE  of  Prince  Woronzow,  Aloupha,  354 
Rhine  bridge,  proposed,  at  Cologne,  520 
Rhumeshalle  at  Munich  : L.  Von  Kleuze,  architect, 
522  ; plan  of  same,  523 
Ringebo  Kirke,  Norway,  127 
Rome:  Church  of  Si.  Lorenzo  Puori,  463;  door- 
way at  Palace  of  Venice,  379  ; windows  from,  4 
Rood-screen,  Sefton  Church,  Lancashire,  126 
Roof : new  and  old,  of  Exeter  Hall,  583  ; of  arrival 
and  departure  shed,  St.  Sever's  station,  Rouen, 
Mr.  Tite,  architect,  52  ; over  Boston  depot  of 
Boston  and  Albany  Railway,  87  ; over  great 
shed,  Strasbourg  railway  station,  Paris,  100; 
over  luggage  shed,  St.  Germain  and  Rouen  Rail- 
way, Paris,  232  ; over  merchandise  shed  of  the 
Rouen  Railway,  Paris,  M.  Claperon,  engineer, 
112  ; over  Northern  Railway,  Paris,  M.  Reynaud, 
architect,  159;  Westminster  Hall,  structural 
principle  of,  view  illustrating  article  on,  328  ; 
wrought-iron,  of  La  Madeleine,  Paris,  40, — over 
visiting-shed  of  Entrepot,  Paris,  M.  E.  Flacbat, 
architect,  76 

Roofs  and  cornices,  diagram  to  remarks  on,  601 
Rouen  Railway,  station  roof  at,  52 

ST.  AIDAN’S  College,  Birkenhead,  162 
St.  Boniface,  basilica  of,  at  Munich,  594  ; elevation 
and  plan  of  same,  595 
St.  Catherine’s  Church,  Oppenheim,  366 
St.  Cross,  chapel  of,  Hampshire,  570 
St.  James’s-park,  proposed  entrance  to,  at  Charing- 
cross,  510 

St.  John’s  Gateway,  Colchester,  258 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  West  Brompton,  interior  of, 
498  ; carved  sedilia  in  same,  499 
St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  Wandsworth  : Mr.  R.  Suter, 
architect,  54 

St.  Stephen's  Church,  Hammersmith,  interior  of, 
198 

St.  Stephens’s  Church,  Westminster,  interior  of, 
546 

School,  Friends’,  Bristol : Mr.  Armstrong,  archi- 
tect, 91 

School,  Kneller  Hall  Training,  66  ; ground  plan  of 
same,  67 


Schools  at  Croft,  Herefordshire : Mr.  Mountfort, 
architect,  571 

Schools,  old,  at  Oxford,  part  of,  307 
Schools,  St.  John’s,  Liverpool:  Mr.  Hay,  architect, 
462 

Schools,  Triuity,  Margate,  259 
Screen,  rood,  Sefton  Church,  Lancashire,  123 
Sedilia,  carved,  St.  Mary’s,  West  Brompton,  499 
Sepulchral  memorials,  ancient,  26,  147 
Sign-lamp  at  Manchester  : Mr.  G.  Truefitt,  archi- 
tect, 403 

Sketches,  various,  illustrative  of  leading  article  on 
Britannia  and  Conway  Tubulur  Bridges,  133-4-5 
Slabs,  monumental,  147 
Spoon  handles,  Norwegian,  127 
Station  : railway,  Bruges : M.  Payen,  architect, 
246  ; roof,  railway,  at  St.  Sever,  Rouen,  52 
Statue  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich  : Schwanthaler,  sculp- 
tor, 522 

Surrey  County  Prison  : entrance  gateway  to,  186  ; 
ground  plan  of,  187  ; plan  and  section  of  chapel 
in,  195 

Suspended  doors,  details  of,  16 

TOWER,  Church,  D undry,  210 
Trinity  Schools,  Margate,  259 

VENICE  : bronze  candelabrum,  115  ; Grimani 
Palace,  18 

Vinters,  near  Maidstone : Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson, 
architect,  474 

WARE  Church,  Herts,  restored,  interior  of,  222  ; 

font  and  new  canopy  in  same,  223 
Warehouse,  at  Manchester : Mr.  J.  E.  Gregan, 
architect,  414 

Wesleyan  Normal  College,  Westminster,  606 
Westminster  Hall  roof,  view  and  diagram  illustrat- 
ing article  on  construction  of,  328 
Westminster,  New  House  of  Commons : Mr. 

Barry,  R.A.,  architect,  6 

Window  : at  Milan,  245  ; oriel,  Nuremberg,  139  ; 

perpendicular,  Dalling,  352 
Windows  from  Rome,  4 
Worms  Cathedral,  342 

Worsley  Hall,  near  Manchester,  270  ; ground  plan 
of  same,  271 
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TURNING  OVER  A NEW  LEAF. 


F we  mistake  not,  the  new-come 
year  will  be  one  of  great  activity, 
anxious  struggle,  and  eager  re- 
formation. We  see  on  our  own 
particular  horizon  the  evidence 
of  movement  in  all  directions,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared, to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  to  record, 
make  known,  advocate,  or  oppose,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  seem  to  demand ; always 
honestly,  even  though  it  be  weakly,  and  with 
an  anxious  desire  at  all  times  to  do  right, 
even  though  we  may  occasionally  seem  to  be 
going  wrong.  We  have  so  often  set  before 
our  readers,  on  commencing  a fresh  volume, 
the  intentions  and  scope  of  our  work,  that  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  do  so  now,  or  to  make 
any  fresh  promises  to  induce  our  old  readers 
and  friends  to  stand  by  us.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  so  far  from  relaxing  in  our  efforts  to  raise 
the  character  of  The  Builder,  and  to  effect 
those  improvements  and  give  that  information 
which  are  its  great  objects,  these  endeavours 
will  be  increased,  encouraged  as  we  are  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  them.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  The  Builder  is  held 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  conveyed  to 
us  by  many  flattering  testimonies,  the  influ- 
ence it  exercises,  and  its  constantly  increasing 
circulation — are  much  more  than  commen- 
surate with  its  merits.  It  shall  be  our  un- 
ceasing endeavour  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
favour  which  is  shown  to  it. 

Our  title,  “The  Builder,”  is  still  erro- 
neously regarded  by  many  in  a narrow  and 
confined  sense, — as  appertaining  simply  to 
the  wants  and  advantage  of  a class. 
Looked  at  properly,  and  it  is  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  so,  it  has  a wide  sig- 
nificance, and  embraces  legitimately  the  con- 
sideration of  subjects  which  ought  to  interest 
nine-tenths  of  the  population. 

As  regards  classes,  we  care  no  more  for 
architects  or  engineers  than  we  do  for  builders, 
— each  in  their  province, — and  we  are  as 
warmly  anxious  to  assist  in  bettering  the  con- 
dition and  raising  the  character  of  workmen  as 
we  are  to  obtain  information  for  their  masters, 
and  to  secure  for  all  three  that  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Each  is  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  other ; all,  as  we  said  in  our  closing 
article  last  week,  are  mutually  dependent— por- 
tions of  a brotherhood,  wherein,  however, 
there  is  necessarily  a gradation  of  ranks. 

In  the  elevation  of  the  operative  classes  we 
eel  the  deepest  interest,  and  we  will  not  cease 
from  impressing  on  them  the  importance  of 
self-culture, — the  acquirement  of  knowledge, — 
the  abandonment  of  habits  that  degrade. 

“ Those  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toil.” 
He  who  plies  his  muscles  daily  in  one 
direction,  without  attempting  to  improve  his 
faculties,  by  applying  to  them  the  mental 
esources  of  which  the  human  race  is  so 


abundantly  possessed,  is  but  a degree  less 
indolent  than  he  who  also  refuses  to  give  mere 
muscular  exertion. 

As  a man  obtains  skill  so  does  he  become 
less  a slave, — so  will  he  find  himself  with 
greater  intervals  of  leisure  for  further  improve- 
ment,— so  will  he  be  able  “ to  look  around  at 
nature  and  at  art,  and  to  devote  somewhat  of 
his  life,  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  to 
those  nobler  thoughts  and  aspirations,  for 
which  the  human  being  can  only  prepare  him- 
self by  shaking  off  the  dust,  and  fleeing  from 
the  din,  of  busy  life.  It  is  thus  that  the  great 
author,  statesman,  or  engineer,  while  the  world 
is  wondering  at  the  multiplicity  and  extent  of 
the  labours  he  accomplishes,  may  be  met 
musing  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Alps  ; or  per- 
chance in  these  days,  when  his  skilful  labours 
have  removed  so  many  of  the  impediments  of 
time  and  place,  he  may  even  find  leisure  to 
wander  among  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  or  to 
gaze  upon  the  Holy  City.  Alas ! for  the 
unskilled  and  unlaborious  man,  whose  sole 
contribution  to  the  exactness  of  busy  civiliza- 
tion is  some  uniform  movement  of  his  body  ! 
The  times  are  exacting ; and  since  he  fails  to 
contribute  his  share  in  the  intenseness  of  his 
exertion,  he  is  bound  to  give  it  in  continuity ; 
to  resign  every  hour  seizable  from  needful 
rest,  yet  without  satisfying  his  rigid  master, 
the  world.  He  is  the  true  slave  of  civilization. 
He  has  not  an  hour  which  he  can  call  his  own. 
If  his  machine-like  motion  ceases,  his  bread 
ceases  also ; and  every  minute  of  relaxation 
must  be  bought  with  a portion  of  subsistence.”* 

If  we  urge  similarly  on  those  who  are  to  be 
masters,  and  on  some  in  higher  stations,  the 
importance  of  a stringent  and  comprehensive 
education,  the  right  “leading  forth,”  so  to 
speak  ( e-duco ),  we  must  not  be  accused  of 
vanity  or  presumption;  the  writer  is  too 
acutely  sensible  of  his  own  deficiencies  to  be 
prompted  by  such  feelings ; the  advice  pro- 
ceeds from  a remembrance  of  wasted  hours 
and  neglected  opportunities,  and  a desire  to 
save  others  vain  regrets  in  after  life.  Men  are 
now  pushing  on  vigorously ; they  who  pause 
will  be  passed — if  not  crushed. 

In  the  time  that  is  coming  the  architect  who 
would  take  a place,  and  keep  it,  will  need  to  be 
well  prepared  ; and  all  must  see,  with  pleasure, 
evidences,  among  the  students  of  to-day,  that 
they  feel  this  necessity,  and  are  buckling  on 
their  armour.  Let  them  remember  the  teach- 
ing of  a Hindoo  sage,  quoted  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
in  his  excellent  work  on  “The  Principles  of 
Beauty.”  “ An  architect,”  says  he,  and  Vitru- 
vius said  the  same  thing  before  him,  “ should 
be  conversant  in  all  sciences,  ever  attentive  to 
his  avocation ; of  an  unblemished  character ; 
generous,  sincere,  and  devoid  of  enmity  or 
jealousy .” 

We  look  for  improvements  in  our  own  noble 
art  in  England  : gradual  they  must  necessarily 
be,  but  that  they  are  coming  we  feel  assured. 

* Hill’s  Social  and  Political  Economy. 


Much  was  done  towards  this  when  we  began 
to  think  with  Boileau,  that — 

“ Rien  n’est  beau  que  le  vrai,  le  vrai  seul  est 
aimable.”* 

The  improvement  of  dwellings  for  the  middle 
classes  as  well  as  the  poor ; the  advancement 
of  sanitary  arrangements ; the  revision  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act;  the  removal  of 
the  taxes  on  light,  and  bricks ; the  union  of 
all  persons  connected  with  and  interested  in 
architecture,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  re- 
moval of  unwise  restrictions  in  the  laws  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects ; the  improved 
administration  of  competitions ; the  proper  re- 
cognition of  artists ; the  establishment  of  the 
Provident  Institution  for  Building  Opera- 
tives;! improved  supply  of  gas  and  pure 
water;  the  prevention  of  intra-mural  burials 
and  the  provision  of  fitting  places  of  interment 
(to  which  architects  should  now  give  con- 
sideration) ; improved  modes  of  construction ; 
the  protection  of  the  honourable  and  prudent 
builder  against  the  speculative  and  dishonest, — 
are  amongst  the  subjects  which  will  claim  our 
attention ; and  we  shall  regularly  place 
before  our  readers  correct  illustrations  of  the 
principal  new  buildings  that  may  be  erected, 
and  of  such  ancient  works  as  may  serve  for 
models. 

A continuance  of  the  favour  and  considera- 
tion which  have  been  shown  to  The  Builder, 
will  go  far  towards  ensuring  to  us,  what  we 
most  cordially  wish  our  readers, 

& Piappg  jlcto  $rar. 


An  index  to  our  last  volume,  with  title- 
page,  is  presented  gratuitously  with  the  present 
number.  A title-page  in  colours  may  be  had 
on  application,  also  gratuitously,  by  those  sub- 
scribers who  prefer  it  to  that  which  accom- 
panies the  index.J 


ON  THE  SUPPLY  OF  THE  CATTLE 

MARKETS  AND  THE  ABATTOIRS  OF 

PARIS. 

Before  adopting  any  definite  measures  for 
the  re-organization  of  the  cattle  market  of 
London,  it  may  be  advisable  to  examine  those 
which  are  followed  in  other  countries.  Now, 
as  the  whole  of  the  continent  derives  its  or- 
ganization, in  these  municipal  affairs,  from  the 
example  set  by  Paris ; and  as  the  system 
adopted  there  is  unquestionably  the  most  per- 
fect, it  maybe  useful  to  place  before  your  readers 
some  notes  upon  the  subject  ? It  is  true  that 
after  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Mr.  Grantham, 
and  after  Lord  R.  Grosvenor’s  evidence  before 
the  Smithfield  Committee,  such  notes  may 
appear  superfluous.  But  neither  of  those  gen- 
tlemen have  given  complete  statistical  infor- 
mation as  to  the  supply  of  the  markets  ; nor 


* “Nothing  is  beautiful  but  the  true ; truth  alone  is 
lovely.” — Prin.  Dev. 

f Some  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  pro- 
posal made  some  time  since  to  establish  an  “Architects’ 
BenevolenUSociety,”  has  now  taken  a form,  and  that  an 
address  from  the  promoters  of  it  will  be  issued  to  the  pro- 
fession in  a few  days.  Messrs.  Cockerell,  Barry,  and  Hard- 
wick, have  agreed  to  be  trustees  ; Mr.  Sydney  Smirke, 
president,  and  Mr.  Tite,  treasurer. 

+ Covers  for  Tiie  Builder  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office,  price  2s.,  or  the  publisher  will  undertake  to  bind  the 
numbers  at  3s,  per  volume. 
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have  they  given  the  details  connected  with  the 
construction,  or  the  working  of  them,  or  of  the 
abattoirs,  necessary  to  a complete  appreciation 
r>(  all  the  details  of  the  subject.  Personally,  I 
have  been  in  a position,  from  a long  residence 
in  the  country,  to  obtain  access  to  documents 
they  could  not  be  aware  of,  in  the  course  of 
their  hurried  visits;  and,  therefore,  without 
pretending  to  exhaust  the  discussion,  I flatter 
myself  that  the  notes  adjoined  may  elucidate 
some  questions  barely  touched  upon  in  their 
interesting  communications.  The  subject, 
moreover,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  excuse 
a trifling  degree  of  repetition,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a perfect  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  and  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  ob- 
viating them. 

Without  further  preamble,  then,  the  district 
comprised  within  a circle  of  100  kilometres’ 
radius  of  the  Post-office  of  Paris  (62^  miles 
English  nearly),  is  supplied  by  the  markets  of 
Poissy  and  Sceaux,  for  the  general  qualities  of 
butchers’  meat ; two  markets  for  fat  cows  are 
held  near  Paris,  at  the  ancient  convent  of  the 
Bernardins,  and  at  La  Chapelle  St.  Denis ; a 
market  for  calves  is  held  also  in  the  interior  of 
Paris.  Pig  markets  are  held  at  Gentilly,  La 
Chapelle,  Montmorency,  Arpajon,  and  St.  Ger- 
main. These  markets  are  held  as  follows  : — 
Poissy,  which  is  27  kilometres  from  Paris,  on 
the  Rouen  Railway,  every  Thursday ; Sceaux, 
which  has  also  a railway,  and  is  1 1 kilometres 
from  Paris,  every  Monday.  The  cow  markets 
are  held  every  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  calf 
market  is  held  also  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
The  pig  markets  are  held  at  Gentilly  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  ; at  La  Chapelle  on  the 
Thursdays ; at  Montmorency  on  Wednesdays  ; 
at  Arpajon  on  Fridays ; at  St.  Germain  on 
Mondays. 

Of  these  markets,  those  of  Poissy  and  of 
Sceaux  are  the  most  important,  our  attention 
will  therefore  be  principally  confined  to  them. 

The  market  of  Poissy  was  built  and  enlarged 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality  of  that  town.  It  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lower  Seine,  as  was  before 
observed,  nearly  1 7 miles  from  Paris,  with  good 
pasture  land,  and  watering  places  for  the  cattle 
arriving,  or  staying  over  the  market.  The 
plan  is  regular,  and  well  adapted  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  necessary  measures  for  the  secu- 
rity of  public  health.  The  surface  at  present 
occupied  is  32,500  metres  superficial,  or  rather 
more  than  8 acres  English.  The  town  intend, 
however,  to  augment  it,  so  a3  to  give  a surface 
of  34,500  metres,  or  8^  acres.  At  present  it 
can  contain  about  2,400  cattle,  14,000  sheep, 
and  1,000  calves:  the  projected  enlargement 
will  carry  the  number  of  cattle  to  3,000.  The 
expense  up  to  the  present  day  has  been 
l,350,000f.,  without  calculating  the  interest: 
the  extension  is  estimated  at  430,000f.,  making 
a total  of  l,800,000f.,  or  72,000 J.  sterling. 
The  average  gross  revenue  from  this  outlay  is 
120,000f.  per  annum,  which  goes  to  defray  the 
municipal  expenses. 

The  dimensions  given  above  are  found  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  frequentation  of  the  market ; 
for  during  the  first  three  months  of  1849,  the 
average  number  of  cattle  sold  was  1,540  bul- 
locks, 115  cows,  628  calves,  and  6,250  sheep. 
Probably  the  number  of  cattle  not  sold  was 
one-sixteenth  of  those  sold.  The  tolls  levied 
are  7 5c.  per  head  of  cattle,  25c.  per  calf,  and 
10c.  per  sheep,  sold. 

The  separations  for  the  cattle  are  made  by 
means  of  stout  granite  posts,  into  which 
wrought-iron  bars  are  let,  so  as  to  form  divi- 
sions 38  m.  long  by  4 m.  wide  (124  ft.  7 in.  by 
13  ft.  2 in.  nearly).  The  posts  are  1 ft.  diameter 
aboveground;  top  rail,  liin.  diameter,  bottom 
rail  h in.  diameter ; the  top  rail  being  1 ft.  10  in. 
from  the  ground  ; the  posts  are  S ft.  2 in.  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  except  in  the  middle, 
where  a passage  is  reserved  for  the  buyers. 
The  calves  are  exposed  for  sale  upon  a raised 
platform,  entirely  covered  ; the  custom  preva- 
lent throughout  France  being  to  tie  all  four 
legs,  and  expose  the  unfortunate  creatures  for 
sale  in  that  constrained  position.  The  tem- 
porary pens  for  the  sheep  are  made  by  means 
of  wood  hurdles  let  into  wrought-iron  posts, 
bedded  on  an  asphalte  platform,  laid  with  a 
good  transverse  fall  to  throw  off  the  rain,  or 
other  waters. 

The  great  defect  of  the  market  is,  that  there 
are  no  means  of  watering  the  cattle  but  by 


taking  them  to  the  river.  Works  are,  how- 
ever, in  progress  to  establish  two  large  troughs 
(of  the  whole  width  of  the  market),  slightly 
raised  above  the  paved  surface.  The  graziers 
criticize  this  arrangement,  for  they  contend 
that  cattle  require  to  have  their  feet  in  the 
water  whilst  drinking;  and  that  a watering 
place,  with  a sloped  floor,  would  have  been  far 
preferable. 

Cattle  arriving  at  Poissy  are  either  turned 
out  to  graze  in  the  meadows  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  or  they  are  lodged  in  the  Btables,  or 
layers,  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  previously  to  sale.  The  proprietors,  or 
drivers,  are  bound,  upon  presenting  the 
animals,  to  make  a declaration  to  the  clerk 
of  the  market,  of  the  nature  and  provenance  of 
the  animals  they  expose.  The  animals  are 
examined  by  a veterinary  surgeon  before  being 
placed,  and  he  is  empowered  to  refuse  such  as 
are  not  in  a fit  state  to  be  killed.  The  mar- 
ket begins,  between  1st  April  and  1st  Septem- 
ber, from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve 
for  calves  ; from  October  to  April,  the  market 
begins  at  seven.  Throughout  the  year,  the 
cattle  market  is  held  from  eight  to  three  ; the 
sheep  market  from  one  to  four.  All  cattle 
must  be  cleared  away  before  four  o’clock.  A 
sale  anywhere  but  upon  the  market,  and  be- 
tween the  legal  hours,  exposes  to  a fine  of 
100f.,  and  the  resiliation  of  the  bargain.  Cattle 
sold  are  conducted  at  once  into  a series  of 
sheds,  six  in  number ; one  of  which  is  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  animals  destined  to  each 
of  the  separate  abattoirs  of  Paris ; and  the 
sixth  to  the  animals  destined  to  the  different 
towns  of  the  Banlieu.  They  are  driven  on 
foot  to  Paris  by  drovers,  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  prefect  of  police.  These 
drovers  are  six  for  the  bullocks,  two  for  the 
cows,  and  two  for  the  sheep  : they  are  respon- 
sible for  all  the  accidents  which  may  arise 
during  the  transit  of  the  animals  from  the 
markets  of  Sceaux  or  of  Poissy,  whether 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  their  employes,  or 
from  strangers.  For  this  service  they  are  paid 
75c.  per  head  of  cattle  ; 2f.  per  bull ; 10c.  per 
sheep;  and  on  the  average  if.  20c.  per  calf. 
The  cattle  are  collected  in  droves  of  not  more 
than  forty  each ; the  bulls  are,  by  order  of 
the  police,  obliged  to  be  led  at  the  tail  of  a 
cart,  and  well  attached  thereto ; the  calves  are 
carried  in  carts,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
with  their  legs  tied  as  before  mentioned  ; the 
sheep  are  driven  in  flocks  of  about  150  each. 

The  market  of  Sceaux  is  smaller,  less  fre- 
quented, and  not  so  well  constructed  as  that 
of  Poissy.  It  is  indeed  too  small  for  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  exposed,  and  therefore  it  gives 
rise  occasionally  to  scenes  of  cruelty  worthy  of 
Smithfield.  The  municipality  of  Sceaux  either 
was  not  able  to  raise  the  money  necessary 
to  construct  the  market,  or  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  undertake  the  works ; for  they  let 
the  construction  upon  lease  of  nineteen  years’ 
duration  to  a contractor.  Until  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  therefore,  no  great  amelioration 
can  be  expected.  The  surface  of  the  market 
is  29,230  metres  superficial;  it  would  afford 
accommodation  for  1,242  cattle  and  cows, 
10,000  sheep,  and  1,000  calves;  the  full 
average  number  exposed  for  sale  is  1,400 
cattle,  400  calves,  and  9,000  sheep.  More- 
over, this  number  is  likely  to  increase  ; for  the 
central,  and  the  Tours  and  Nantes  Railways, 
are  opening  up  fresh  sources  of  supply.  All 
the  details  of  the  working  of  the  market  are 
the  same  as  at  Poissy,  with  a slight  variation 
in  the  hours.  The  cattle  purchased  at  Poissy 
are  obliged  to  be  led  into  Paris,  by  the  barrier 
“ de  Roule  ;”  those  purchased  at  Sceaux,  by 
the  barrier  “ d’Enfer.” 

In  the  year  1846,  the  last  of  which  I have 
any  authentic  information,  the  number  of 
cattle  consumed  in  Paris  from  alLthe  different 
cattle  markets  was  as  follows  : — Bullocks, 
S0,272,  of  a mean  value  in  the  market  (stand- 
ing) of  352f.  each;  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  as  to  value,  weighing  respectively 
408  kilog.  3g.,  362  kilog.  lg.,  and  264  kilog. 
3g.  each,  or  on  the  average,  345  kilog.  lg. 
Cows,  22,023,  value  188f.,  weighing  as  before 
309  kilog.  lg.,  245  kilog.  2g.,  205  kilog.  6g., 
and  on  average,  244  kilog.  lg.  each.  Calves, 
84,216,  value  8 If.  84c.,  weighing  73  kilog.  lg., 
63  kilog.  lg.,  53  kilog.  lg.,  and  on  average 
63  kilog.  lg.  each.  Sheep,  487,537,  value 
22 f.  68c.,  weighing  23  kilog.  3g.,  20  kilog.  2g., 
17  kilog.  lg.,  and  on  average  20  kilog.  each. 
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The  ancient  province  of  the  Anjou  furnishes 
the  greatest  number  of  cattle ; next  in  import- 
ance are  the  departments  of  Calvados  and  the 
Orne.  The  bulk  of  the  sheep  are  sirpplied  by 
the  department  of  the  Seine  Infe'rieure,  but 
many  arrive  from  the  German  States  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  The  cattle,  which  are  sent 
from  the  Anjou,  are  generally  made  to  work 
from  six  to  eight  years,  they  are  then  fattened 
for  two  years  on  dry  fodder.  Those  from  the 
Calvados  never  work ; they  are  grass  fed,  and 
sent  to  market  from  three  to  four  years  of 
age;  they  are  by  far  the  largest  and  finest 
race,  and  yield  the  most  meat. 

The  cattle  are  led  to  market  from  the  north- 
west by  drovers,  who  travel  from  15  to  18 
miles  per  day,  and  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
2f.  to  3f.  per  day,  with  an  allowance  of  lOf.'per 
day,  for  the  feeding  of  the  cattle.  From  the 
provinces  to  the  south  of  Paris,  the  drovers  are 
paid  about  the  same,  but  they  travel  from  25 
to  28  miles  per  day.  The  German  sheep 
arrive  in  droves  of  from  120  to  150,  travelling 
8 to  10  miles  per  day;  the  drovers  receive  20f. 
for  the  journey,  and  are  fed  upon  the  road. 
The  French  drovers  conduct  from  200  to  300 
sheep,  from  25  to  30  miles  per  day,  and  are 
paid  30f.  per  month,  and  fed  upon  the  road. 
The  calves  are  collected  at  the  doors  of  the 
farm-houses,  and  carried  to  market  at  the  rate 
of  from  If.  20c.  to  If.  50c.,  for  a distance  of 
18  to  20  miles.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  cows  do  not  travel  on 
the  average  more  than  1 5 miles ; the  bulk  of 
the  calves  are  furnished  by  the  country  within 
75  miles  from  Paris ; the  sheep,  within  125 
miles  from  Paris,  form  one  half  the  supply, 
the  next  quarter  travel  about  170  to  180  miles ; 
the  cattle  are  furnished  to  the  extent  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  whole  number,  by  a zone  ex- 
tending from  120  to  180  miles  from  Paris  : the 
rest  have  to  travel  distances  of  250  to  380 
miles. 

The  consumption  of  pork  is  upon  the  in- 
crease in  Paris.  For  the  ten  years  ending  IS 37 
the  consumption  from  all  the  different  markets 
was  91,126  pigs,  weighing  on  the  average 
75  kilog.  each,  of  the  value  of  90  f.  In  the 
year  1846  the  number  was  93,501,  the  average 
weight  and  value  being  the  same.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  pig-markets  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  cattle-markets ; but  the 
town  of  Paris  not  possessing  at  present  any 
abattoirs  for  these  animals,  they  are  slaughtered 
in  private  establishments. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  the  average  weight  of 
the  cattle  sold  at  the  principal  markets  of 
France  has  progressively  declined  since  the 
revolution  of  1814.  M.  Millot  gives,  at  least, 
the  average  weights  since  1811  as  follows  : — 
before  1811  the  cattle  at  Poissy  weighed 
350  kilog.;  between  1820  and  1 826  they  weighed 
330  kilog. ; between  1837  and  1841,  327  kilog. 
The  average  has  increased  since  then,  for  at 
the  present  day  it  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
first  period.  But  at  Sceaux  it  is  still  on  the 
decline,  for  it  is  barely  more  than  312  kilog.  In 
fact,  the  graziers  of  the  southern  and  western 
provinces  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with 
those  of  the  northern.  The  average  consump- 
tion of  butchers’  meat  per  individual  has  also 
declined  in  a notable  manner  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France.  In  1789  it  was  74  kilog. 
30 g.  per  annum  per  individual;  in  1826, 
53  kilog.  45  g. ; in  1839,  47  kilog.  48  g. ; which 
average  in  Paris  rose  to  53  kilog.  75  g.,  and 
throughout  the  department  of  the  Seine  to 
55  kilog.  62  g.  Le  Comte  Darn  arrived  at  an 
average  rather  lower,  for  he  made  it  only  47  kilog. 
87  g.  for  Paris,  whilst  he  gives  the  average  for 
London  at  88  kilog.,  and  for  Brussels  at 
58  kilog.  But  these  calculations  are  to  be 
taken  only  as  means  of  arriving  at  very  in- 
correct comparisons  of  prosperity,  for,  as 
M.  Thouret  remarked,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a lower  general  average  might  accompany 
a more  equal  distribution.  Thus,  if  500,000 
people  consumed  100  kilog.  each,  and  100,000 
consumed  10  kilog.,  the  average  would  be 
85  kilog. ; whereas,  if  600,000  consumed  100 
kilog.,  and  400,000  consumed  30  kilog.,  the 
average  would  be  but  72  kilog.  Like  all 
statistical  results,  the  above  tables,  therefore, 
must  be  regarded  as  mere  approximations ; 
never  as  containing  the  real  proportions  of  the 
consumption.*  G.  R.  B. 


* To  be  continued. 
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FONT,  CHEERING  CIIURCII,  BELGIUM. 


FONT,  CHERRING  CHURCH,  BELGIUM. 

Tiie  accompanying  sketch  of  a curious  font 
is  from  a village  church  on  the  high  road  to 
Tournayj  the  foliage  around  it,  of  Norman 
character,  is  in  low  relief.  The  heads  of 
knights  would  lead  me  to  think-  it  an  offering 
of  some  returned  from  perilous  adventures.  I 
could  get  no  information  on  the  subject. — J.  L. 


THE  AIR-SYPHON. 

Tiie  notice  which  you  took  of  Dr.  Chowne’s 
“ Patent  Air-Syphon  System  of  Ventilation  ” 
has  led  many  persons  to  inquire  into  it,  and 
induces  me  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  its 
apparent  paradoxicality.  Both  our  present 
practice  and  theory  would  tend  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  Dr.  Chowne’s  assertion,  “ that  air 
circulates  up  the  longer  leg,  and  enters  and 
moves  down  the  shorter  leg;  and  that  this 
action  is  not  prevented  by  making  the  shorter 
leg  hot  whilst  the  longer  leg  is  cold.” 

The  motion  of  air  is  produced  (naturally)  by 
a change  of  density,  caused  thermometrically, 
or  hygrometrically, — or  from  the  general  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  motion  of  a fluid  is  com- 
municated to  the  lateral  parts  which  are  at 
rest.  This  communication  of  motion  occurs 
in  ordinary  chimneys  by  the  influence  of  air 
upon  air,  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  in  mo- 
tion, and  impinging  on  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
either  at  a right  angle  or  any  greater  angle. 
The  effect,  in  Dr.  Chowne’s  experiments,  is 
produced  by  either  one  or  other  of  these 
causes.  In  that  which  you  describe  as  having 
been  performed  in  his  garden,  the  long  leg  ran 
over  the  top  of  the  house,  and,  consequently, 
was  exposed  to  a free  current  of  air,  from 
which  the  shorter  leg  in  the  garden  was  shel- 
tered. In  this  case,  the  air  moving  over  the 
top  of  the  longer  leg  would  communicate  a 
motion  to  the  air  within  it,  which  would  far 
overpower  the  counteracting  effect  produced 
by  the  rarefaction  of  the  shorter  by  the  hot 
water : the  effect  might  instantly  be  reversed 
by  creating  a stronger  current  over  the  mouth 
of  the  shorter  leg.  In  connecting  the  various 
tubes  from  the  room  to  his  chimney,  the  effect 
is  produced  from  the  same  cause,  probably 
assisted  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  shaft  by  warm 
flues  in  the  same  stack. 

If  Dr.  Chowne’s  theory  be  correct,  how  useless 
is  Dr.  Reid’s  enormous  fire  at  the  bottom  of 
the  longer  leg  of  his  syphon  at  the  House  of 
Commons  (the  shaft  being  110  feet  high),  and 
how  many  hundred  tons  of  fuel  are  annually 


wasted  ! Were  Dr.  Chowne’s  theory  correct,  how 
easy  would  it  be  to  connect  a descending  stove, 
by  a horizontal  flue  of  unlimited  length,  to  the 
chimney,  or  longer  leg  of  the  syphon,  and 
always  insure  an  upward  current;  yet  every 
practical  man  knows  that  a great  degree  of 
rarefaction  is  required  in  the  longer  leg,  or 
chimney,  before  the  light  gases  generated  in 
the  stove  can  be  made  to  descend  and  over- 
come the  friction  in  the  horizontal  flue. 

Neither  is  Dr.  Chowne’s  application  of  the 
syphon  new, — for  in  Tredgold’s  work  “ On 
Warming  and  Ventilation,”  p.  239,  published 
in  1824,  the  inverted  syphon  is  suggested,  and 
recommended  for  the  ventilation  of  rooms, 
although  its  action  is  there  ascribed  to  very 
different  causes  than  those  laid  down  in  the 
Doctor’s  specification.  Wm.  Jeakes. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Christmas  movement  of  holiday- 
keepers  has  made,  it  seems,  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  traffic  by  rail  this  season.  Even 
the  Euston-station,  it  would  almost  appear, 
was  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  additional 
crowds  and  packages  collected ; at  least  a 
large  temporary  tent,  CO  feet  wide  by  20  feet 
high,  with  half-a-dozen  fires,  and  lit  with  gas 
purposely  laid  on,  had  to  be  there  provided 
on  the  arrival  side,  and  fifty  to  sixty  porters 
were  engaged  day  and  night  from  Saturday  to 
Tuesday  morning  in  hauling  hampers  out  of 
the  way  of  arrival.  Thirty  to  forty  vans,  &c., 
were  constantly  at  work  in  the  delivery  of  all 
sorts  of  provender  and  good  cheer,  piled 
in  packages  reaching  often  up  to  second-floor 
windows,  where  the  less  scrupulous  and  more 
needy  might  have  readily  helped  themselves. 
The  departure  side  was  equally  full  of  bustle  and 

holiday  business. How  the  Great  Midland 

artery  has  served  its  office  in  the  circulation  of 
so  rich  a flow  of  the  social^ja&Mhm  vita  it  is 
hard  to  say ; for  those  essential  capillary  con- 
ductors of  it  to  the  body  politic,  the  porters, 
have  refused  to  do  their  office,  on  the  ground 
of  a deficiency  in  their  own  particular  supply 
of  the  needful.  They  have  been  twice  drained 
within  the  year,  to  the  extent  of  Is.  a week 
each  time,  off  18s.,  and  they  think  it  hard  that 
the  directorial  mismanagement  and  plunder 
should  be  repaid  out  of  their  pockets,  which 
no  one  alleges  have  ever  been  either  heavily  or 
dishonestly  filled,— a circumstance  fully  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  porters  of  even  a com- 
paratively small  and  private  company,  such  as 


Pickford’s,  have  20s.  each  per  week,  without  a 
grumble.  The  obstruction  of  such  a main 
way  of  the  nation  as  the  Midland,  is  itself  a 
national  question,  however  paltry  and  pitiful 
its  basis.  And  over  and  above  the  incon- 
venience, confusion,  loss,  and  danger, — when 
we  look  to  the  corruptibility  of  all  animal  tissue* 
whether  flesh,  fowl,  or  fish,  and  the  loads  of  it 
accumulated  in  the  Midland  stations,  the 
state  of  these  stations  at  the  present  moment 
comes  to  be  even  a sanitary  question 
of  some  little  national  importance  to  the  public 
crowds  frequenting  them. -The  masons,  la- 

bourers, and  others  employed  on  the  Sheffield 
station,  &c., of  the  Manchester  and  Lincoln  have 
been  almost  all  paid  off  by  the  contractors-, 
Messrs.  Miller,  Blackie,  and  Shortridge  \ the 
railway  company,  it  is  said,  want  funds.  The 
Grimsby  dock  works,  connected  with  the  same 
line,  have  also  been  suspended.  - - It  is  pro-, 
posed  to  make  the  railway  arches  at  Manches- 
ter available  as  slaughter-houses. Some 

leading  capitalists,  it  is  said,  mean  to  offer  to 
relieve  the  railway  companies  of  all  responsibi- 
lity in  the  working  of  their  lines,  guaranteeing 
a certain  per  centage  clear  of  all  expense  or 

risk. -Mr.  John  Wheatcroft,  C.E.,  one  of  the 

contractors  for  the  High  Tor  tunnels  at  Mat- 
lock  Bath,  has  taken  the  contract  for  the  cut- 
tings and  tunnel  of  an  extension  line  from 
Crookslands  to  Lindal-lane,  on  the  border  of 

Lancashire. A public  entertainment  has 

been  given  at  Lowestoft  to  Mr.  Peto,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  call  the  new  part  of  the  town 
which  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
way, harbour,  and  esplanade,  by  the  name  of 

Petoville. A murder  was  lately  committed 

in  a French  railway  carriage.  Such  a crime 
could  not  occur  during  railway  transit  were  the 
guards  to  have  a regular  beat  as  watchmen 
along  the  train,  either  outside  or  in  ; whereas, 
the  helpless  position  of  passengers,  and,  above 
all,  of  guards,  at  present,  not  only  affords  faci- 
lities, but  actual  temptations  to  crime.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  late  mail  robberies  on  the 
Great  Western. 


London  in  1543.  — Whittock  and  Hyde 
have  just  published  a large  view  of  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,  as  they  appeared 
in  1543,  from  a drawing  by  Anthony  Van  Den 
Wyngrerde,  in  the  Sutherland  collection  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  The  monastery  at 
Bermondsey  is  added,  from  a drawing  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Upcot.  The  whole 
was  copied  and  engraved  by  Mr.  N.  Whittock, 
and  makes  a very  interesting  work. 
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WINDOWS  FROM  ROME. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  windows  represented  above,  from 
sketches  by  Mr.  Lewis,  are  both  in  Rome. 
Fig.  1 in  the  Via  del  Clementino,  and  fig.  2 
near  the  Porta  Pia. 


A WORD  IN  DEFENCE  OF  LINEAR  PER- 
SPECTIVE AS  AT  PRESENT  TAUGHT 

AND  PRACTISED. 

The  title  of  this  paper  will  doubtless  sound 
strangely  in  the  ears  of  many  who,  knowing 
on  what  foundation  it  reposes,  would,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  as  soon  expect  a de- 
fence of  the  Copernican  system  of  the  universe, 
as  a vindication  of  the  present  fully  developed 
system  of  perspective.  But  doubts,  it  appears, 
have  arisen,  and  have  found  utterance  in  the 
pages  of  the  Art  - Journal,  and  in  a manner 
which  is  calculated  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
those  who  merely  have  recourse  to  rules,  and 
are  but  ill-grounded  in  those  geometrical  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  based,  and  which 
entitle  linear  perspective  to  take  its  place 
among  the  exact  sciences. 

The  system  of  perspective,  as  at  present 
practised,  I need  scarcely  say,  is  of  modern 
invention.  Of  the  ancient  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject we  know  nothing,  though  several  Greek 
writers  wrote  upon  it,  for  their  works  have  not 
come  down  to  us.  We  may  gather,  however, 
from  paintings  exhumed  at  Pompeii,  that  it 
was  but  little  understood  by  the  Romans. 

For  this  system  it  is  well  known  we  are 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  indebted  to  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor,  who  may  be  considered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  improvements  and  subsequent 
inventions  to  facilitate  practice,  and  some  addi- 
tions to  inverse  perspective,  by  Hamilton, 
Noble,  the  two  Maltons,  and  others,  to  have 
framed  the  entire  system,  as  we  have  it  at  the 
present  day.  Vanishing  points  were  known 
before  his  time  : Guidus  Ubaldus,  a hundred 
years  before,  had  discovered  most  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  perspective,  but  stopped  short 
of  applying  them  to  the  varied  positions  of 
planes  ; Brook  Taylor  produced  a theory  that 
would  embrace  not  only  vanishing  points,  but 
the  vanishing  lines  of  planes  in  every  position. 
He  did  not  limit  his  rules  to  the  horizontal 
plane,  but  provided  for  the  representation  of 
every  species  of  planes  and  lines,  whether 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique ; and  thus  made 
his  principles  of  universal  application,  and 
adapted  for  every  purpose.  He  did  not  con- 
sider the  horizontal  plane  as  differing  from  the 


other  planes  ; he  considered  them  all  alike.  It 
is  the  position  of  these  planes  with  respect  to 
each  other  that  is  important,  and  this  he  made 
one  of  the  new  features  of  his  system. 

The  subject  we  are  upon  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  able  geometri- 
cians of  this  and  other  countries,  amongst 
whom  we  find  Ozanam,  s’Gravesande,  Pozzo, 
Maroloi,  Fergusson,  Emerson,  Muller,  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  many  others  eminent  in  science: 
several  have  written  able  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  among  these,  Peter  Nicholson,  the 
indefatigable  “ practical  builder,”  may  be 
mentioned.  He  has  stated  and  expounded  it, 
and  showed  its  geometrical  origin  and  rela- 
tions, in  a concise  and  explicit  manner,  in  his 
'•  New  and  Improved  Practical  Builder,”  and 
in  his  “ Architectural  Dictionary  and  per- 
haps as  complete  a view  of  perspective  and 
projection  appears  in  the  latter  work  as  could 
well  be  found. 

My  object  in  this  essay  is  to  state  and  eluci- 
date the  facts  that  have  been  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  fallen  into  the  error  referred  to; 
to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  the  science, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  a truthful  result 
is  obtained  from  it ; thereby  to  allay,  if  pos- 
sible, the  doubts  which  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  persons  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  Those  doubts  and  difficulties 
having  once  arisen  in  my  own  mind,  I can, 
perhaps,  the  more  readily  furnish  a key  to 
their  solution  in  the  minds  of  others. 

It  is  complained  that  the  results  of  linear 
perspective,  or  the  representation  of  objects, 
by  its  rules,  on  the  picture,  do  not  coincide 
with  the  results  of  vision ; that  outlines  of 
architectural  objects  which  have  been  sketched 
by  the  hand  and  eye  alone,  differ  from  their 
scenographic  or  perspective  representation ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a representation 
of  a building,  made  by  an  application  of  the 
theorems  on  which  perspective  is  founded, 
compared  by  the  eye  with  the  original  struc- 
ture, will  have  its  extremes  apparently  more 
expanded  than  those  of  the  latter,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  outline  extends  from  its 
centre,  or  point  of  sight.  It  is  concluded  that 
because  this  is  the  case,  the  system  is  false. 
Now,  it  is  a discrepancy  between  the  actual 
drawing,  and  the  appearance  of  its  original  to 
the  eye,  that  is  here  meant ; and  the  existence 
of  this  discrepancy  I at  once  acknowledge, 
but  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  it  should 
exist,  and  will  show,  by-and-by,  that  if  there 
were  no  such  discrepancy,  the  picture  would 
convey  to  the  eye  a false  image  of  its  original. 


Every  person  that  understands  the  principles 
of  perspective  knew  of  thi3  discrepancy,— knew 
also  whence  it  arose,— that  it  was  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  form  of  the  perspective 
medium  or  picture,  and  necessary  to  ultimate 
truth.  So  far  from  the  existence  of  this  dis- 
crepancy being  a new  discovery,  the  objection 
founded  on  it  has  been  anticipated  in  more 
than  one  treatise  on  perspective.  In  the 
“ Cabinet-maker’s  Drawing-book,”  a work 
published  nearly  half  a century  ago,  the 
writer  says,  “it  will  be  proper  to  observe 
that,  notwithstanding  the  general  agree- 
ment between  optical  laws  and  the  rules  of 
perspective,  yet  in  one  respect  there  is  a 
difference,  for  the  perspective  representation  of 
any  object  on  a plane  is  not  the  same  exactly 
with  the  appearance  of  that  object  to  the  eye. 

* * * This  difference,  however,  decreases 

the  farther  the  object  is  removed  from  the  eye, 
for  then  the  rays  do  not  cut  the  picture  so 
obliquely  ; consequently,  the  representation  of 
the  original  object  on  the  plane  of  the  picture 
is  more  natural,  because  it  has  more  of  the 
appearance  of  that  original  object  to  the  eye.” 
Here,  though,  from  what  he  afterwards  says, 
he  evidently  does  not  know  how  this  disagree- 
ment is  reconciled  with  ultimate  truth  of  visual 
sensation,  yet  he  does  not  conclude  that  the 
system  is  false.  Of  its  entire  truth  he 
does  not  breathe  a doubt.  He  perceives  the 
disagreement  to  be  the  unavoidable  result  of 
the  form  of  the  perspective  medium,  and  else- 
where says,  “ This  art,  being  founded  on  geo- 
metry and  optics,  may  be  improved  in  its  prac- 
tice, but  its  fundamental  principles  can  never 
be  altered,  any  more  than  the  nature  of  vision 
itself.”  And  though  Brook  Taylor  was  per- 
haps not  at  first  aware  of  it,  to  Malton,  who 
took  all  his  principles  from  him,  it  was  well 
known  ; yet  he  nevertheless  declares  perspec- 
tive to  be  at  its  ne  plus  ultra,  and  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  what,  even  then,  had 
given  rise  to  some  cavilling. 

The  science  of  perspective  is  not  founded,  as 
has  been  asserted,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
common  planes,  horizontal,  vertical,  and  in- 
clined, with  which  we  are  surrounded,  are  all 
perfectly  flat  in  appearance,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, all  divisions,  intersections,  and  termi- 
nations bounded  by  right  lines,  are  usually 
straight  lines.  Perspective  has  nothing  to  do, 
so  far  as  constructing  the  picture  is  concerned, 
with  the  laws  of  appearances,  but  is  founded 
upon  the  following  theorems:— 1.  “ The  in- 
definite projection  of  a straight  line,  not  parallel 
to  the  picture,  passes  through  its  intersecting 
and  vanishing  points .”  This  is  capable  of  a 
geometrical  demonstration,  which  I need  not 
occupy  time  and  space  to  give.  2.  The  pro- 
jection of  any  plane  figure,  parallel  to  the  pic- 
ture, is  similar  to  its  original for  the  visual 
rays  that  issue  from  the  original  to  the  eye 
form  a pyramid,  of  which  the  picture  is  a sec- 
tion parallel  to  the  base ; but  a section  of  a 
pyramid,  parallel  to  its  base,  is  similar  to  the 
base;  therefore,  the  representation  of  any 
plane  figure,  parallel  to  the  picture,  is  similar 
to  the  original.  This  is  the  basis  of  parallel 
perspective,  to  which  my  remarks  will  be  more 
particularly  confined. 

Now,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is 
the  projection  in  the  picture  of  a right  line  or 
plane  figure,  not  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  that 
is  here  spoken  of.  The  design  of  perspective 
is  to  represent  objects  on  a definite  surface  (I 
am  quoting  a received  definition  of  it),  not  as 
they  immediately  appear  to  the  eye,  but  so  as 
to  affect  the  eye,  when  seen  from  a certain 
position,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  object 
itself  would  when  the  eye  is  fixed  on  the  point 
of  view.  It  is,  in  fine,  the  art  of  projection  on  a 
plane,  and  the  question  for  us  to  ask  is,  not  how 
objects  really  appear  to  the  eye,  but  whether 
perspective  so  represents  them  on  this  plane 
that  the  final  result,  viz.,  the  impression  im- 
parted to  the  sense  of  vision  by  the  picture,  will 
be  correct. 

But  before  going  further,  it  must  be  granted 
that  rays  of  light  from  every  point  of  visible 
objects  travel  to  the  eye  in  straight  lines  ; and 
that  all  objects  being  viewed  under  an  angle 
decreasing  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from 
the  eye,  decrease  in  apparent  size.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  to  meet  the  various 
positions  and  forms  of  these  objects  have 
arisen  most  of  those  imaginary  planes,  horizon- 
tal, vertical,  or  inclined,  which  are  treated  of 
and  used  in  perspective,  and  which  engender 
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vanishing  lines  and  points,  by  means  of  which 
the  true  place,  on  the  picture,  of  any  possible 
original  point,  may  be  found,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, any  line  or  superficies  also. 

Perspective  has  not  committed  the  error,  as 
has  been  asserted,  of  supposing  that  its  laws, 
as  a science,  should  only  commence  with  the 
picture ; and  all  who  understand  the  art  know 
well  that  any  line  represented  in  a picture 
is  only  a portion  of  a more  extended  line  ; that 
perspective  makes  the  tour  of  creation,  takes 
cognizance  of  all  lines,  planes,  and  solids, 
however  extended,  and  can  truly  represent  any. 

With  respect  to  the  great  celestial  circles, 
the  eye  being  situated  in  their  plane,  whether 
they  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique,  and 
equally  distant  from  every  point  of  their  cir- 
cumference, their  visual  representation  must 
be  by  straight  lines ; but  lines  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  infinitely  extended,  vanish  into  it 
in  points  180  degrees  asunder ; and  this 
vanishing  is  common  to  the  parallels  of  the 
other  great  circles,  both  perpendicular  and 
inclined  ; and  the  eye  not  being  situated  in  the 
planes  of  these  parallels,  they  are  visually 
curves.  But  any  reasoning  upon  the  laws  of 
appearances,  with  respect  to  the  circles  of  the 
heavens,  whether  greater  or  lesser,  will  be 
but  little  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  per- 
spective ; and  no  result  of  such  reasoning 
could  affect  its  truth.  Perspective  has  regard 
only  (so  far  as  producing  the  picture  is  con- 
cerned) to  the  laws  of  projection,  and  its  pro- 
vince is  the  projection  of  lines,  planes,  and 
solids,  on  a flat  surface;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  deviation  of  the  picture  from  the  true 
natural  appearance,  all  is  made  right,  as  re- 
gards the  final  issue,  by  the  operation  of  those 
very  laws,  in  viewing  the  picture,  which  are 
said  to  be  broken ; and  a true  image  is,  in  the 
end,  delineated  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

For,  let  us  suppose  the  front  of  a building 
some  three  or  four  hundred  fe6t  in  length, 
and  sixty  or  seventy  in  height,  on  level  ground, 
crowned  by  a cornice  perfectly  horizontal,  and 
entirely  unbroken  from  end  to  end  ; this  cor- 
nice will  be  its  sky  line,  or  terminal  member  to 
the  eye.  Let  it  be  required  to  make  a drawing 
of  this  front,  by  the  rules  of  parallel  perspec- 
tive, supposing  the  spectator  placed  opposite  its 
centre,  and  at  such  distance  as  to  view  the 
whole  under  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees. 
The  terminal  member,  or  cornice,  in  this  draw- 
ing will  be  a straight  line,  and  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  Now,  we  need  not  that  one  should 
come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  that  this  is  not 
the  true  appearance  of  this  cornice  to  the  eye. 
It  is  not  its  visual  representation,  but  it  is  its 
true  scenographic  or  perspective  representation 
on  the  plane  of  the  picture.  The  cornice  of 
the  original  building  does  not  appear  to  the 
eye  as  a straight  line  (it  could  only  so  appear 
in  the  case  of  a crescent,  with  the  eye  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  arc).  But,  let  this  picture  be 
hung  up  on  a wall,  and  let  a spectator  place 
his  eye  opposite  its  centre,  at  the  proper  point 
of  view,  and  he  will,  from  it,  have  depicted  on 
the  retina  of  his  eye  (making  due  allowance 
of  course  for  the  imperfection  of  all  manual 
operations)  a true  representation  of  the 
original  building;  for  this  representation  of 
it  lias,  if  I may  so  speak,  put  itself  in 
perspective  to  the  eye  : being  seen  under 
precisely  the  same  condition  as  the  original, 
it  is  evident  it  would  present  a distorted  view 
to  the  eye,  if  its  lines  had  undergone  any 
change  in  their  perspective  representation. 
Now,  as,  in  the  original,  the  extremities  of  the 
building  appear  lower  than  the  centre,  so  do 
they  also  in  the  picture,  by  an  operation  of  the 
self-same  optic  law,  that  primary  law  by  which 
objects  decrease  in  size  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  eye  ; and,  to  use  perspective 
parlance,  the  pyramid  of  visual  rays  from  the 
original  to  the  eye,  and  that  from  the  repre- 
sentation, are  similar,  and  the  apparent  height 
of  the  extremities  of  the  building,  both  in 
nature  and  in  the  picture,  are  to  the  height  of 
the  centre  inversely  as  their  distances  from  the 
eye.  The  line,  therefore,  of  the  cornice,  though 
drawn  straight  upon  the  picture,  appears 
curved,  just  as  it  does  in  nature.  Under 
exactly  the  same  circumstances  as  the  original, 
it  must  obey  the  same  laws  ; and  if  the  plane 
of  the  picture  extended  infinitely  on  either 
hand,  these  lines,  produced  on  it,  would  vanish 
in  the  horizon.  A tightened  cord  placed  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  cornice  of  this  building, 
in  the  same  plane  with  it,  can  prove  nothing 


to  the  contrary,  for,  being  in  precisely  the 
6ame  position  with  respect  to  the  eye  as  the 
cornice,  it  will  become  visually  a curve,  and 
decline  too. 

The  same  principle  of  illustration  as  that 
used  above,  will  apply  to  any  view  parallel  to 
the  picture,  whether  it  be  the  interior  of  a 
cathedral,  or  an  exterior  colonnade.  In  view- 
ing the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  the  columns 
will  decrease  in  apparent  height  and  diameter 
as  they  recede  from  the  eye  ; but  they  must  not 
be  so  represented  in  a picture,  for  the  reasons 
before  given  ; their  due  diminution  is  provided 
for  by  the  laws  of  our  sight  operating  whilst 
the  picture  is  viewed,  provided  the  spectator 
place  himself  at  a proper  point  of  distance  and 
position.  Now,  there  is  a point  of  sight  for 
every  picture,  and  only  one  point,  and  every 
picture  must  be  viewed  from  that  point.  It 
may  be  a historical  subject,  and  consist  of  a 
group  of  figures,  or  of  one  figure,  no  matter 
which  : that  group,  or  that  single  figure,  will 
have  a distorted  appearance,  and  a false  im- 
pression of  it  will  be  conveyed  to  the  sense  of 
sight,  unless  viewed  from  the  proper  point. 
Even  for  a portrait  there  is  but  one  point : the 
spectator  must  place  himself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  picture,  as  the  artist 
occupied  with  respect  to  the  person  while 
painting  him.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
point  of  view  from  which  a picture  is  taken 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  at  a proper  dis- 
tance ; in  other  words,  the  view  should  be 
limited  to  somewhere  about  sixty  deg.  This 
is  required  not  by  a law  of  perspective,  indi- 
cating any  deficiency  in  the  science  or  system 
adopted,  but  by  the  limit  of  vision,  a law  of 
nature  herself,  which  does  not  permit  us  con- 
veniently to  see  a much  larger  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  vertical  lines  of  a build- 
ing or  other  object,  it  is  evident  that  as  the 
horizontal  lines  above  the  eye  decline  visually 
towards  points  on  the  horizon,  so  these,  if  not 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  must  apparently 
incline  towards  the  zenith,  and  are  similarly 
curved;  but  for  the  reasons  before  adduced  in 
reference  to  the  horizontal  lines,  they  must  not 
be  so  drawn  in  the  picture. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  a drawing,  by  the 
hand  and  eye,  being  a true  test  of  perspective, 
it  must  be  understood  that  such  representa- 
tions cannot,  viewed  from  whatever  point,  cor- 
rectly convey  an  image  of  its  original.  This 
mode  of  representation,  applied  to  edifices 
occupying  a large  portion  of  the  picture,  or 
6een  under  a large  angle,  would  be  sensibly 
erroneous ; though  in  objects  on  a smaller 
scale,  as  in  the  case  of  landscape  sketches,  it 
may  be  sufficiently  correct.  When  a building 
is  to  be  represented  on  a scale  of  any  magni- 
tude, the  rules  of  perspective  must  be  called  in, 
for  it  could  not  be  correctly  done  by  the  hand 
and  eye.  By  the  latter  method  its  true  appear- 
ance would  be  delineated  on  the  picture,  but 
that  representation,  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  optics  would  distort  to  the  eye,  and  a false 
impression  would  be  conveyed.  The  repre- 
sentation of  objects  by  the  hand  and  eye  is  not 
their  projection  on  a plane,  such  as  the  picture, 
but  on  a sphere ; and  it  is  the  projection  on  a 
sphere  that  can  alone  agree  with  true  appear- 
ance or  optical  representation.  A true  projec- 
tion may  be  made  of  an  original  object  upon  a 
surface  of  any  species, — a surface  curved  to  any 
of  the  conic  sections ; but  the  projection  in 
perspective  is  on  a plane,  and  it  must  of  neces- 
sity differ  from  the  projection  on  a sphere. 
Let  lines  be  imagined  or  drawn  representing 
these  two  media  of  projection.  The  line  re- 
presenting the  plane  of  the  picture  will  be  a 
tangent  to  the  arc  which  represents  the  seg- 
ment of  the  sphere.  Let  the  eye  be  supposed 
in  its  proper  place,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  centre 
of  the  latter  ; now,  the  difference  between  the 
projection  of  any  object  on  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  and  its  visual  appearance,  is 
as  the  difference  between  that  portion  of 
the  tangent  intercepted  by  the  radii  form- 
ing the  angle  under  which  the  object  is 
seen,  and  the  subtense  of  that  angle  or  chord 
of  its  arc.  It  is  obvious  that  the  difference 
increases  as  the  object  recedes  from  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  two  surfaces  of  projection  ; but 
it  is  also  obvious  that  the  subtense  or  chord, 
and  that  portion  of  the  tangent,  must  visually 
coincide  to  the  eye,  placed  as  supposed,  which  is 
its  true  position.  The  picture,  in  short,  can  be 
considered  only  as  instrumental  to  the  ultimate 
end  of,  by  an  artificial  process,  conveying  to 


the  eye  the  true  appearance  of  objects  in  nature 
Perspective  has  only  to  do  with  the  production 
of  the  picture,  which  is  a projection  of  these 
objects,  and  its  laws  are  so  framed,  that  the 
picture  drawn  by  them,  and  viewed  at  the  pro- 
per point  of  distance,  will  unfailingly  answer 
this  end.  Perspective  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  objects,  but  to  give  a true  projection  of 
them  on  this  plane  : and  this  projection  or  re- 
presentation, when  viewed  aright,  yields  to  the 
eye  a true  representation  of  its  original  in 
nature. 

I cordially  agree  with  the  objector,  that,  to 
obtain  a true  delineation  of  nature,  is  a point 
of  the  highest  importance  : “ our  sight,”  to 
quote  a great  English  essayist,  “ is  the  most 
perfect  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses ; 
it  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, and  continues  the  longest  in  action 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper 
enjoyments.”  And  it  is  proportionably  impor- 
tant that  the  result,  upon  the  mind,  of  its 
activity,  should  be  characterized  by  truth, 
whether  it  be  occupied  by  visible  objects,  or  by 
their  representation  in  pictorial  art : particu- 
larly that  its  laws  be  understood  as  far  as  they 
are  required  in  the  latter, — that  art  that  can 
administer  to  more  refined  delight  than  even 
nature  herself, — which  furnishes  the  mind  with 
some  of  its  loftiest  ideas,  and  contributes  to 
the  highest  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  This 
point  I cordially  concede,  but  must  maintain, 
nevertheless,  that  nature  can  be  truly  repre- 
sented, and  is  truly  represented,  by  the  system 
of  perspective  as  at  present  practised;  and  that 
it  could  be  truly  represented  by  no  other  sys- 
tem, without  changing  the  perspective  medium, 
an  alternative  which  I think  none  will  gravely 
propose. 

I admit  that  few  practical  sciences  are  more 
imperfectly  understood.  We  see  in  many  en- 
graved illustrations  of  architecture,  and  in 
paintings  too,  not  only  by  old  masters,  but  also 
by  those  of  the  present  day,  though  well  ma- 
naged with  respect  to  the  higher  qualities 
of  art, — for  want  of  this  knowledge,  so  ill 
drawn  as  to  seem  almost  burlesques  on  their 
originals.  By  many  otherwise  clever  artists 
now  living,  perspective  is  evidently  but  little 
understood  ; and  by  some  of  the  old  masters 
it  was,  probably,  not  understood  at  all.  But 
are  there  not  illustrations  of  architecture, 
by  artists  of  the  day,  so  drawn  as  to  bear  the 
impress  of  truth  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  every  other?  Is  there  any  defect  of  the 
kind  observable,  for  instance,  in  the  landscapes 
of  Turner,  or  in  the  Egyptian  views  and  conti- 
nental cathedrals  of  Roberts  ? 

It  is,  in  short,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  it,  from  ignorance  of  its  true  nature,  that  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  complained  of  arise.  I 
believe  that  no  man  that  thoroughly  understood 
perspective  ever  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  not  true.  I believe  also,  that,  by  using  it 
aright,  the  ultimatum  is  obtained,  that  it  is 
entirely  true,  and  requires  no  innovation  or  re- 
vision ; and  that,  based  on  propositions  which 
admit  of  mathematical  demonstration,  it  can 
only  be  found  false  when  the  geometry  of  the 
Greeks  is  exploded. 

S.  Huggins. 


Gratuitous  Services  ok  Architects. 
— There  has  been  much  written  of  late  on  the 
subject  of  the  architect’s  commission.  I would 
now  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  subject, 
which  is  almost  as  bad  as  an  architect  offering 
to  execute  works  for  3 per  cent.,  I allude  to  a 
professional  man  agreeing  to  furnish  designs, 
specification,  estimates,  and  superintendence, 
gratuitously,  with  the  prospect  or  promise  of 
such  an  offer  leading  to  future  business  or 
commissions.  This. course  is  unjust  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  unjust  to  those  in  the 
profession,  and  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  towards 
the  party  from  whom  such  an  offer  is  ex- 
tracted. If  a building  is  to  be  erected  either 
for  a charitable  purpose,  or  otherwise,  let  me 
ask  can  the  builder  afford,  or  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  he  could  afford,  to  erect  the  build- 
ing free  of  cost  ? Is  it  expected  that  the  soli- 
citor should  draw  up  the  agreements,  &c.,  free 
of  expense  ? Can  the  doctor  afford  to  ad- 
minister his  advice  or  his  medicines  gra- 
tuitously? Can  the  clergyman  afford  his  ser- 
vices gratuitously,  or  the  tradesman  his  goods, 
&c.  ? A.  S. 
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THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

We  reported  a few  weeks  ago  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
Mr.  Barry’s  new  Palace  of  Parliament, 
towards  completion,  and  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  placing  before  our  readers  the 
first  engraved  view  of  it.  The  drawing  is 
made  looking  towards  the  north,  or  speaker’s 
end,  with  the  “ bar  ” of  the  House  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  ceiling  is  divided  into  eighteen 
compartments  by  moulded  ribs,  each  space 
being  again  subdivided  into  panels.  Over  the 
speaker’s  chair  is  the  reporters’  gallery,  formed 
like  the  other  fittings  throughout,  of  oak,  and 
left  of  its  natural  colour.  There  is  a metal 
railing  above  the  front  of  the  gallery.  The  tra- 
ceried  openings  seen  above  the  speaker’s 
chair  will  be  filled  in  with  open , metal- 
work, to  screen  a gallery  to  which  ladies 
will  be  admitted.  At  the  bar  end  is  a much 
larger  gallery  for  strangers.  The  floor  of  the 
House  is  of  iron,  perforated  for  the  purpose 
ot  ventilation.  The  windows  will  be  filled  with 
stained  glass;  but  there  are  no  coloured  deco- 
rations. 

The  length  of  the  chamber  is  62  feet,  the 
width  45  feet,  and  the  height  45  feet : nearly 
one-third  less  in  length,  therefore,  than  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  has  the  same  width 
and  height,  and  is  a double  cube. 

The  Commons’  lobby,  south  of  the  bar,  has 
a similarly-formed  ceiling,  in  nine  main  divi- 
sions. 

The  connection  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament with  Westminster  Hall,  by  means 
of  an  enormous  archway  nearly  the  whole 
height  of  the  hall,  is  formed,  although 
the  steps  are  not  yet  constructed,  and  justifies 
our  anticipations  of  its  fine  effect.  This  com- 
municates with  St.  Stephen’s  Gallery,— the 
stonework  of  which  is  being  cleaned  down. 
The  groin  vaulted  roof  of  this  gallery  is  a fine 
piece  of  work.*  The  restoration  of  the  Clois- 
ters is  being  proceeded  with  : the  beauty  of 
the  old  work  there  is  marvellous.  From  300 
to  400  men,  in  the  whole,  are  at  present  en- 
gaged on  the  building. 


COVENT  GARDEN  CHURCHYARD. 

Though  only  a journeyman  mason,  I am 
a constant  reader  of  your  valuable  periodical ; 
and  I may  say,  with  many  of  my  class,  that 
I have  been  instructed,  benefited,  and  en- 
couraged by  your  remarks  on  the  present 
condition,  and  suggestion  for  the  improvement 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  which  show  us  we 
are  not  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten  by  our 
superiors,  and  that  “better  days  are  com- 
ing.” The  desecration  of  human  remains  from 
Covent  Garden  Churchyard,  exposed  in  your 
publication  of  last  week,  and  my  having 
relations  buried  in  that  ground,  caused  me 
to  make  inquiry,  and  I find  the  facts  were 
worse  than  your  correspondent  represented 
them.  Surely  such  a jrublic  outrage  on  the 
feelings  of  humanity  will  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made,  as  to  the  authors  of  such  a scandal  in 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  Will 
you  be  so  kind.  Sir,  as  to  ease  the  feelings  of  a 
poor  working  man,  by  informing  him  whether 
there  is  any  protection  afforded  for  the  remains 
of  those  buried  in  consecrated  ground  ? or  whe- 
ther we  are  to  reflect  that,  in  after  ages,  our 
remains  may  be^taken  from  where  laid,  and 
scattered  about  the  streets,  to  make  room  for 
a brick  grave,  when  required. 

Joseph  Rutherford. 

***  We  are  able  to  state  that  the  General 
Board  of  Health  have  directed  Dr.  Gavin 
Milroy  to  inquire  officially  into  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  our  correspondent. 


Paint  for  Ironwork. — In  reply  to  the 
inquiryof  a correspondent,  who  asks  what  is  the 
best  covering  to  preserve  wood  and  ironwork 
composing  a suspension  bridge,  I beg  to 
say  that  I have  used  with  success  two  coats  of 
red  lead  (minium  or  deutoxide  of  lead).  A 
short  time  since,  being  on  board  a foreign 
steamer,  I cut  from  the  surface  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  the  red  paint,  and  found  the  ironwork 
bright  and  in  no  part  injured  by  rust,  ex- 
cepting where  the  paint  had  been  accidentally 
chipped  off.  A.  B. 

* St.  Stephen’s  Gallery  has  eight  large  compartments 
beneath  the  windows  for  frescoes. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS,  AND 

ITS  APPLICATION  TO  ARCHITECTURAL 

PURPOSES* 

The  glass  of  commerce  — that  beautiful 
manufacture  to  which  the  generic  name  is 
most  commonly  applied — is  always  composed 
of  some  siliceous  earth,  the  fusion  and  vitri- 
fication of  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
action  of  intense  heat,  when  the  silex  is  com- 
bined with  certain  alkaline  earths,  or  salts,  and 
sometimes  with  the  aid  of  metallic  oxides.  In 
fact  the  article  becomes  a silicate,  and  may  be 
termed  a silicate  of  potash  and  soda,  a silicate 
of  alumina,  a silicate  of  lime,  &c.,  according  as 
one  or  other  of  such  substances  predominates 
in  combination  with  the  silica.  There  are  four 
different  and  distinct  qualities  of  glass  manu- 
factured for  domestic  purposes,  viz. : — 1.  Flint 
glass,  or  crystal ; 2.  Crown  and  German  sheet 
glass ; 3.  Bottle  or  common  green  glass ; and 
4.  Plate  glass.  The  materials  and  processes 
used  in  making  these  form  the  subject  of  our 
present  inquiry. 

Each  of  the  four  descriptions  contains  two 
ingredients,  which,  indeed,  are  essential  to  their 
formation,  silex,  and  an  alkali.  The  variations 
of  quality,  and  distinctive  differences  obser- 
vable in  glass,  principally  result  from  the  kind 
of  alkali  employed,  and  its  degree  of  purity,  as 
well  as  from  the  addition  of  other  accessory 
materials ; such  as  nitre,  oxide  of  lead  or  of 
manganese,  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  borax,  or 
chalk. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  the 
average  proportions  for  the  several  materials 
employed  in  the  various  kinds  of  glass  : — 


Flint  Glass,  or  Crystal. 

Sand 50  58 

Potash  19 

Litharge  33  17 

Nitre 17  6 

100  100 

Crown  or  Sheet  Glass. 

Sand  38.5 

Carbonate  of  lime 14.5 

Carbonate  *of  soda,  40  per  cent,  pure  ; or  I jg  q 

Sulphate  of  soda,  95  per  cent,  pure J 

Cullet 29.0 


100 

If  sulphate  of  soda  be  used,  add  charcoal  lOlbs. 
Bottle  or  Common  Green  Glass. 


•Sand 

53.5 

Lime 

22 

Brickdust  

14 

13.5 

Refuse  of  alkali  works 

or  lixivium  of 

33 

Silt 

7 

100 

100 

Black  oxide  of  manganese  has  been  long 
used  for  clearing  glass  from  any  foul  colour, 
which  it  might  accidentally  possess  through 
the  impurity  of  the  alkali  employed,  and  in 
particular  from  that  green  tinge  which  marks 
the  presence  of  iron.  This  property  of  manga- 
nese, when  in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  occasioned 
it  to  be  anciently  known  as  glass  soap,  a name 
which  very  accurately  describes  it  use. 

These  materials  having  been  properly  melted, 
the  following  is  the  process  followed  for 
making  the  crown  glass: — 

The  implements  used  by  the  glass-blower 
are  few  in  number,  and  exceedingly  inartificial 
in  their  form  and  construction.  The  principal 
one  is  a hollow  iron  rod  or  tube  called  the 
pipe,  which  is  about  6 feet  6 long,  and  1 in 
diameter  in  the  centre.  At  one  end  it  has  a 
handle  about  12  inches  long,  and  at  the  further 
end  a nose  : with  this  the  gatherer  continually 
dips  the  end  into  the  mass  of  metal,  and  turn- 
ing it  round  takes  up  a mass  about  6 inches 
in  diameter,  and  revolves  it  gently  round, 
which  makes  it  assume  a spherical  shape.  He 
then  dips  it  again  into  the  pot,  and  takes  up 
another  quantity,  altogether  weighing  about  1 1 
or  12lbs.,  and  keeps  turning  this  gently  round. 
He  then  takes  it  to  the  marver,  which  is  a low 
slab  of  iron,  perfectly  level,  and  called  marver 
from  the  French  “ marbre,”  because  it  used  to 
be  of  marble.  On  this  marver  the  man  shapes 
the  mass  to  a form  somewhat  like  a pear. 

It  is  then  taken  to  another  marver,  No.  4, 

* The  substance  of  a paper  by  iProfessor  Donaldson,  read 
at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  already  referred  to. 


where  a projecting  point  is  given  to  it  called  the 
bullion,  which  afterwards  becomes  what  we 
call  the  bull’s  eye.  After  shaping,  it  is  taken 
to  the  blower  at  the  Pattison  hole  of  the  fur- 
nace, who  heals  it  and  then  takes  it  to  the  third 
marver,  and  makes  it  assume  a flask  shape. 
The  man  then  takes  it  to  the  furnace  to  heat 
the  mass,  puts  it  over  a rest,  and  blows  it  to  a 
globular  shape,  and  rests  it  in  a bullion  cup  to 
support  the  globe  against,  while  it  is  being 
blown  to  the  full  size. 

In  France,  the  blowing  is  effected  by  a very 
ingenious  instrument,  which  our  men  however 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt.  But  it  is 
a very  trying  operation  in  some  species  of  arti- 
cles, as,  for  instance,  the  common  wine  bottles. 
Kohl,  in  his  “ Russia,”  mentions  the  following 
curious  anecdote  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. The  emperor  wished  to  illuminate  the 
Alexander  Column  in  a grand  style;  the  size 
of  the  round  lamps  was  indicated,  and  the 
glasses  bespoken  at  this  manufactory,  where 
the  workmen  exerted  themselves  in  vain,  and 
almost  blew  the  breath  out  of  their  bodies  in 
the  endeavour  to  obtain  the  desired  magnitude. 
The  commission  must  be  executed,  that  was 
self-evident,  but  how  ? A great  premium  was 
offered  to  whoever  should  solve  this  problem. 
Again  the  human  bellows  toiled  and  puffed, 
their  object  seemed  unattainable;  when  at  last, 
a long- bearded  Russian  stepped  forward  and 
declared  that  he  could  do  it ; he  had  strong 
and  sound  lungs,  he  would  only  rince  his 
mouth  first  with  a little  cold  water  to  refresh 
them.  He  applied  his  mouth  to  the  pipe  and 
puffed  to  such  purpose,  that  the  vitreous  ball 
swelled  and  swelled  nearly  to  the  required  di- 
mensions, up  to  it,  beyond  it.  “ Hold,  hold,” 
cried  the  looker6-on,  “ you  are  doing  too  much, 
and  how  did  you  do  it  at  all  ?”  “ The  matter  is 
simple  enough,”  answered  the  long  beard ; 
“ but  first,  where  is  my  premium  ?”  And  when 
he  had  clutched  the  promised  bounty  he  ex- 
plained. He  had  retained  some  of  the  water  in 
his  mouth,  which  had  passed  thence  into  the 
glowing  ball,  and  there  becoming  steam,  had 
rendered  him  this  good  service. 

After  being  blown  to  the  full  size  of  20  or  24 
inches  in  diameter,  the  globe  is  taken  to  the 
bottoming-hole  for  heating,  and  blown  still 
larger.  It  is  exposed  for  the  third  time  to  the 
heat,  and  made  to  assume  the  shape  of  a flat- 
bottomed  bottle.  It  is  then  carried  to  a rest 
which  is  near  a cutter’s  box,  so  called,  probably, 
because  it  is  used  for  the  next  step  of  breaking 
oft’  the  neck  from  the  other  part  or  flattened 
sphere.  It  being  put  on  the  rest,  a man  or  boy 
brings  the  punty  or  puntil,  which  has  a piece  of 
the  like  hot  metal  on  the  point  or  end,  which 
he  presses  into  a small  mould  to  give  it  the 
proper  shape,  and  then  sticks  it  lightly  upon 
the  bullion,  pressing  it  gently,  and  both  turn- 
ing together,  and  thus  making  the  one  adhere 
to  the  other.  The  man  takes  a wooden  mallet, 
the  edge  of  which  he  dips  in  the  water,  and 
then  smears  it  at  the  neck  where  the  more 
solid  metal  ends  and  the  thin  begins.  Having 
so  done,  he  gives  a sharp  blow  with  the  mallet, 
and  so  detaches  the  pipe  from  the  globe  at  the 
neck  or  nose,  where  a circular  orifice  is  pro- 
duced, 2 or  3 inches  in  diameter,  called  the 
nose.  The  punty  sticker  then  carries  the  glass 
to  the  furnace,  constantly  revolving  it,  in  order 
to  heat  the  nose-hole. 

After  this  it  is  carried  to  another  hole  of  a 
furnace,  called  a flashing  furnace,  where  the 
entire  bottle  is  gradually  warmed,  first  at  the 
ring  and  then  inside,  the  man  constantly  re- 
volving it ; the  intense  heat  causes  the  nose  to 
become  very  soft  and  yield  to  the  expansive 
force  of  the  other  part ; the  revolving  motion  is 
increased  in  rapidity,  the  aperture  gradually 
enlarges  more  and  more,  till  the  whole  expands 
with  a sudden  burst  or  explosive  sound  into  a 
large  disk,  about  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter, 
the  rim  or  selvage  being  somewhat  thicker. 
The  sheet  is  then  carried  to  the  chimney,  where 
the  punty  is  detached  by  the  piler  with  a pair 
of  shears,  and  the  piler  and  his  assistant  take 
it  up  with  a flat  fork,  called  a forchette  (from 
the  French),  put  it  into  the  annealing  arch, 
where  it  is  reared  up  on  its  edge,  and  remains 
there  thirty-six  hours,  and  acquires  that  hard- 
ness which  enables  it  to  be  applied  to  the  many 
purposes  for  which  it  is  required. 

The  formation  of  this  glass  into  sheets  is 
thus  performed  : — The  necessary  quantity  being 
collected  upon  the  end  of  the  iron  tube,  as 
already  described,  is  expanded  by  the  work- 
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man’s  breath  into  a globular,  or  rather,  into  an 
elliptical  shape,  of  about  12  inches  diameter, 
and  of  the  requisite  thickness.  This  done,  the 
glass  is  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  and 
the  end  of  the  tube  through  which  the  work- 
man has  blown  being  closed,  the  further  ex- 
pansion by  heat  of  the  confined  air  causes  the 
glass  to  burst  in  its  weakest  part  and  assume 
a cylindrical  shape.  While  still  hot  and  ductile 
it  is  then  opened  by  a pair  of  shears  or  by  a 
diamond  through  its  entire  length  into  a 
flat  plate  of  larger  dimensions  than  any  pro- 
duced in  crown  glass.  It  is  then  conveyed  to 
the  annealing  oven. 

The  manufacture  of  this  glass  has  been  in- 
troduced from  the  continent  in  very  recent 
times,  and  it  is  now  made  by  some  manufac- 
turers in  this  country,  and  large  quantities  are 
imported  from  Belgium  and  elsewhere.  The 
larger  square  pieces  which  are  obtained  of  it 
are  an  improvement  on  the  crown  glass  : when 
looked  through  it  does  not  distort  the  objects 
so  much  as  the  commoner  qualities  of  crown, 
but  from  its  mode  of  manufacture  it  has  not  so 
good  a surface ; and,  viewed  externally,  a 
building  glazed  with  it,  although  in  larger 
panes,  does  not  look  so  well  as  if  glazed  with 
crown.  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  many 
places  in  this  country,  and  the  shops  in  con- 
tinental towns  show  its  objectionable  appear- 
ance most  fully.  It  is  made  in  this  country  in 
five  different  substances  of  the  respective 
weights  of  13,  16,  21,  26,  and  32  ounces  to  the 
foot,  while  single  crown  glass  is  about  12,  and 
the  double  about  16  ounces  to  the  foot.  Sheet 
glass  readily  takes  a stain,  and  most  beautiful 
colours  are  produced  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  in  it.  The  stouter  kinds  of  sheet  are 
sometimes  ground  and  polished  in  imitation  of 
plate  glass,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  “ patent  plate.”  This 
is  a great  improvement  on  sheet  and  crown, 
and  to  the  uninitiated  often  passes  for  plate 
glass ; and  although  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  it  is 
of  course  inferior,  both  in  size,  substance,  and 
correctness  of  reflection,  to  real  plate. 

The  most  important  kind  of  glass  now  made 
is  the  plate  glass,  of  which  there  are  two  de- 
scriptions : one  of  these  is  produced  by  casting 
the  melted  materials  upon  a plane  metallic  sur- 
face, somewhat  in  the  manner  pursued  for 
making  sheet  lead;  the  other,  by  blowing  and 
opening,  in  the  manner  of  sheet  glass.  Plates 
of  glass  which  are  blown  are  necessarily  limited 
in  their  size,  although  some  of  considerable 
dimensions  are  produced  in  this  way.  When 
cast,  the  extent  of  the  plates  may  be  much 
greater,  and,  indeed,  is  limited  only  by  the  very 
heavy  expense  attending  the  erection  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture 
in  its  various  parts. 

The  glass  having  been  thoroughly  refined,  a 
large  copper  vessel,  called  the  cuvette  (which 
must  be  perfectly  clean,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, of  a temperature  equal  with  that  of  the 
glass)  is  filled  in  the  following  manner  : — A 
copper  ladle  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  fixed 
to  an  iron  handle  7 feet  long,  is  plunged  into 
the  glass  pot,  and  brought  up  filled  with  melted 
glass,  which  is  transferred  to  cuvette ; the 
ladle  during  this  transference  is  supported  upon 
a strong  iron  rest,  placed  under  its  bottom,  and 
held  by  two  other  workmen.  When  by  suc- 
cessive ladlings  the  cuvette  is  filled,  it  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  during  some  hours  in  the 
furnace,  that  the  air  bubbles  formed  by  this 
disturbance  may  have  time  to  rise  and  dis- 
perse; an  effect  which  is  ascertained  to  have 
ensued  by  the  inspection  of  samples  withdrawn 
from  time  to  lime  for  the  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  melted  glass  in  the  cuvette  is 
found  to  be  in  the  exact  state  that  experience 
has  pointed  out  as  being  most  favourable  for 
its  flowing  readily  and  equably,  this  vessel  is 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace  by  means  of  a 
crane,  and  is  placed  upon  a low  carriage,  in 
order  to  its  removal  to  the  casting  table.  The 
cuvette  is  then  wound  up  to  a sufficient  height 
by  a crane,  and  by  means  of  another  simple 
piece  of  mechanism  is  swung  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  casting  table,  and  being  thrown  into 
an  inclined  position  a torrent  of  melted  glass 
is  suddenly  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
table,  which  must  previously  have  been  heated 
and  wiped  perfectly  clean. 

When  the  whole  contents  of  the  crucible 
have  been  delivered,  a large  hollow  copper 
cylinder,  which  has  been  made  perfectly  true 


and  smooth  in  a turning  lathe,  and  which 
extends  entirely  across  the  table,  resting  on 
the  side  ribs,  is  set  in  motion,  and  the 
glass,  during  its  progress,  is  spread  out  into  a 
sheet  of  uniform  breadth  and  thickness.  The 
plate  of  glass  thus  formed  having  been  suffi- 
ciently fixed  by  cooling,  it  is  slipped  from  the 
table  gradually  and  carefully  into  one  of  the 
annealing  ovens,  where  it  remains  in  a hori- 
zontal position  for  about  fifteen  days. 

The  processes  followed  in  blowing  plate- 
glass  are,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  those 
used  in  fashioning  sheet-glass,  but  some  dif- 
ference is  observed;  which,  indeed,  is  occa- 
sioned as  much  through  the  increased  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  mass  under  operation  as  on 
account  of  any  real  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fabrics. 

Plates  which  are  blown  are  very  limited  in 
size,  and  cannot  properly  be  made  above 
45,  or  at  most  50  inches  in  length,  and  with  a 
proportionate  breadth.  They  have  sometimes 
been  made  larger,  but  are  then  too  thin  to 
admit  of  their  properly  bearing  the  processes 
of  grinding  and  polishing,  and  are  besides 
liable  to  warp,  which  of  course  destroys  their 
value  when  employed  as  mirrors.  The  rough 
or  unpolished  plate  is  to  be  had  very  cheap, 
from  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  foot,  and  is  now  used 
most  extensively,  especially  for  roof  lights. 
Surfaces  to  the  extent  of  acres  are  now  glazed 
with  this  rough  plate,  at  the  numerous  railway 
stations  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  used 
for  a great  many  purposes.  It  can  be  bent  to 
almost  any  form  required,  so  that  spherical 
lights  may  be  glazed  with  it ; a good  example 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  new  Coal  Exchange 
in  the  City  of  London.  A single  piece  of 
rough  plate  may  be  bent  so  as  to  form  a lu- 
nette or  dome  of  itself,  which  is  a most  con- 
venient and  economical  way  of  obtaining  a 
roof  light.  It  can  also  be  impressed  with  a 
pattern  in  the  course  of  casting,  such  as  the 
diamond  pattern  given  to  what  is  called  “Ve- 
netian plate.”  This,  when  polished  on  the 
plain  side,  makes  a very  useful  and  beautiful 
article  to  transmit  light,  and  prevent  objects 
being  seen  through.  If  the  object  be  to  ex- 
clude the  sun’s  rays  entirely,  and  to  form  a 
complete  blind,  then  rough  plate,  ground  or 
obscured  on  one  side,  answers  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably. And  this  also  can  be  bent  into 
domes  or  portions  of  spherical  skylights. 

Rough  plate  glass  is  also  cast  very  thick, 
from  A inch  to  2 inches  thick,  and  is  used  to 
he  let  into  floors  and  staircases  to  admit  light 
below.  Its  great  substance  and  strength 
enables  it  to  bear  any  weight  without  breaking. 
Many  articles  of  great  use  are  made  of  rough 
plate  glass,  among  which  plates  for  tiles  and 
slates  may  be  mentioned  as  more  directly  con- 
nected with  building  purposes.  For  many 
purposes,  when  as  much  transparency  as  can 
be  had  is  wanted,  compatible  with  the  cheap- 
ness and  strength  of  rough  plate,  blown  rough 
plate  is  preferable,  as  being  the  more  trans- 
parent. 

A purpose  to  which  plate  glass  has  very  re- 
cently been  put,  is  the  formation  of  transparent 
ventilators,  by  perforating  it  in  process  of 
manufacture  and  while  hot.  The  result  is  a 
piece  of  glass  filled  with  long  narrow  openings 
which  admit  air  in  a diffused  manner,  and  at 
the  same  lime  does  the  duty  of  an  ordinary 
pane  of  g'ass  for  the  transmission  of  light. 

The  two  great  uses,  however,  of  plate  glass 
are  for  the  glazing  of  shops,  mansions  and 
the  better  class  of  houses,  and  for  mirrors. 
As  an  instance  of  the  improvement  in  this  ma- 
nufacture, in  the  memory  of  people  now 
living,  a mirror  4 feet  by  3 feet  was  considered 
a large  one,  and  very  valuable ; but  at  this 
time  a glass  14  feet  long  and  8 feet  wide,  and 
comparatively  speaking  very  cheap  indeed, 
may  be  seen  at  Donne’s  warehouse  in  Leaden- 
hall-street. 

The  polishing  of  the  plates  having  been 
satisfactorily  completed,  they  are  washed  with 
water,  and  are  either  removed  to  the  ware-room 
for  sale,  or,  in  case  of  their  being  intended  for 
mirrors,  to  the  silvering  apartment.  The  last 
process  used  in  a plate-glass  manufactory  is 
that  which  is  called  silvering.  The  application 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  mirrors,  of  some 
substance  that  will  accurately  reflect  the  rays 
of  light  falling  upon  them,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  render  them  useful.  The  substance 
which  has  been  found  to  answer  this  purpose 
best  is  mercury ; which,  as  it  cannot  be  applied 


alone  in  its  fluid  state,  is,  by  a partial  amalga- 
mation, previously  made  to  adhere  to  the  sur- 
face, and  afterwards  to  incorporate  itself  with 
the  substance  of  a very  thin  leaf  of  tin  foil. 

There  has  been  recently  introduced  a new 
and  patented  process  for  coating  glass  surfaces 
with  a deposit  of  pure  silver.  This  method  is 
quite  distinct  from  one  proposed  a few  years 
since,  for  effecting  the  same  object  by  the 
agency  of  the  essential  oils,  which  costly  mate- 
rials, with  the  many  objections  attending  their 
use,  are  entirely  superseded  in  the  present  pro- 
cess by  the  employment  of  zaccharine  solu- 
tions. The  deposit  of  silver  is  exceedingly 
thin  (a  few  grains  per  square  foot),  and  the 
expense  of  working  has  been  reduced  within 
such  limits  as  give  every  prospect  of  its  adap- 
tation to  a multitude  of  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes — especially  as.the  brilliancy  is  greater 
and  the  colour  warmer  and  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  amalgam  of  tin  and  quick- 
silver with  which  our  ordinary  looking-glasses 
are  coated,  and  as  it  is  applicable  to  every 
variety  of  curved  surface,  the  inside  of  the 
smallest  glass  tube  being  silvered  with  the 
same  facility  as  a flat  surface.  Coloured  glass 
thus  coated  adds  its  colour  to  the  metallic 
brilliancy  of  the  silver  seen  through  it,  and 
thus  the  effect  of  gold,  bronze,  and  steel,  can 
be  produced  in  addition  to  the  many  harmo- 
nious combinations  of  silver  and  coloured 
glass,  which  the  cutting  and  engraving  of 
surfaces  flashed  with  a thin  layer  of  coloured 
glass  will  produce.  The  silver  is  protected 
from  tarnishing  by  the  glass  to  which  it 
adheres,  and  at  its  outer  surface  by  a preser- 
vative coating  of  cement;  and,  thus,  by  its 
permanent  reflective  brilliancy,  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently suited  for  reflectors  for  lighthouses, 
and  railway  signals,  and  for  reflectors  gene- 
rally. Its  application  to  ornamental  table 
glass,  to  epergnes,  toilet  bottles,  flower  vases, 
for  instance,  are  endless ; and  it  is  no  less 
suitable  for  shop-front  fittings,  for  covering  up 
iron  pillars,  for  curved  panels;  and  when 
embossed  or  in  combination  with  marbles, 
ebony,  &c.,  for  interior  decorations,  to  cornice 
mouldings,  chandeliers,  finger-plates,  door- 
knobs; and,  in  short,  in  the  hands  of  the 
architect,  being  a new  material,  its  employ- 
ment will  be  ruled  by  his  applicative  talent. 

T.  L.  Donaldson. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A new  stained-glass  window  has  been  put 
up  at  the  east-end  of  the  chancel  of  Little  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Bolton, 
now  engaged  within  the  precincts  of  King’s 
College.  It  contains  350  square  feet  of  glass, 
and  is  formed  of  six  compartments,  with  three 
different  patterns.  The  cost  was  about  233Z., 
defrayed  by  subscription,  the  Society  of  St. 

Peter’s  College  being  liberal  contributors. 

The  execution  of  the  bas-relief  for  the  Nelson 
Column  at  Charing- cross  has  prevented  the 
Tindal  statue  from  being  cast  as  yet,  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  finished,  and  put  up  by  the 
March  assizes.  It  has  been  determined,  says 
the  Chelmsford  Chronicle,  to  place  it  wholly 
outside  of  the  stone  pillars  in  front  of  the 

(Essex)  shire  hall. Plans  and  estimates, 

&c.,  for  the  enlargement  and  alterations  of  St. 
Nicholas’s  Church,  Worcester  (to  which 
2,500 1.  was  lately  anonymously  contributed), 
are  to  be  shortly  called  for. A gas  con- 

sumers’ company  is  to  be  formed  at  Bristol,  for 
the  distribution  of  gas  at  3s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  Guildhall,  at  Bath,  has 

been  cleaned,  painted,  and  re-decorated  by 
Messrs.  Clare,  at,  it  is  said,  a very  low  price. 
Much  of  the  woodwork  appears  to  be  done  in 
grained  oak,  with  imitation  of  marble  and 
granite  in  pedestals,  skirting,  &c.,  relieved  by  a 
little  gilding  in  the  capitals,  light  buff  ceilings 

and  walls,  &c. The  talk  of  restoring  the  large 

west  window  of  Leominster  Church  has  been 

revived. An  east  window  has  been  placed  in 

Eccleshall  Church.  It  is  lancet-shaped,  and  of 
three  lights.  Messrs.  Drury  and  Smith  were 

the  artists,  and  a parishioner  paid  the  cost. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a large  public  hall  at 

Bradford  as  well  as  at  Leeds. The  hill  of 

Hoad,  near  Morecambe  Bay,  has  been  fixed  on 
by  the  Admiralty  as  the  site  of  Sir  John  Bar- 

row’s  monument. A new  congregational 

church  lately  erected  at  Berwick,  Mr.  Oliver, 
jun.,  architect,  was  formally  opened  on  the 
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18tli  ult.  The  style  is  Early  English.  In 
the  western  gable,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
buttressed  belfry,  there  is  a large  triplet  win- 
dow. The  structure  is  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : — From  outside  to  outside  50  feet  in 
front,  70  feet  in  length,  and  80  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  belfry.  One  roof  spans  the  entire 
width,  which  is  of  Queen-post  construction. 
It  has  cost  a little  more  than  1,000/.  (ground 
exclusive),  and  is  competent  to  accommodate 
500  persons.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  how 

such  things  are  done. It  is  proposed  by  the 

superintendent  of  streets  and  buildings  at 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  Blyth)  to  widen  the  north 
bridge  of  that  city,  by  adding  in  all  upwards  of 
5 feet  in  breadth  to  the  foot  pavements,  taking 
away  the  present  heavy  balustrades,  and  sub- 
stituting a light  railing,  covered  outside  with 
sheet  zinc  or  iron,  to  the  height  of  4^  feet,  the 
rail  above  being  ornamental  as  well  as  light ; 
the  whole  to  be  secured  at  intervals  by  stays. 
The  ugly  dead  walls  at  each  end  he  also  pro- 
poses to  replace  with  the  centre  balustrades. 


NEW  WELSH  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION. 

On  the  13th  ult.,  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
Educational  Institution  at  Llandovery  was 
laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  sons  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Wales  to  enter  into  honour- 
able competition  with  their  hitherto  more 
favoured  brethren  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Severn. 

The  building,  as  we  understand,  will  be  in 
the  Gothic  style,  of  a collegiate  character,  irre- 
gular in  outline.  The  walls  will  be  of  a light 
grey  stone  of  the  locality,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  plan  comprises  a large  ex- 
amination-hall with  open  timber  roof,  four 
class-rooms,  cloak-room,  dining-hall,  commit- 
tee-room, library,  teachers’-room,  dormitories 
for  about  thirty  boarders,  sick- wards,  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  kitchens  and  other  offices, 
and  a commodious  residence  for  the  warden 
and  his  family.  The  works  are  to  be  com- 
pleted in  twelve  months.  Messrs.  Fuller  and 
Gingell  are  the  architects.  After  the  cere- 
mony, about  eighty  of  the  supporters  of  the 
institution  dined  together,  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Williams  acting  as  the  chairman.* 

The  efforts  now  making  in  Wales  to  raise 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  people  can 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  an  advantageous  result, 
and  must  be  regarded  by  all  with  interest. 


Church  and  Chapel  Architecture , from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time  ; until  an 
account  of  the  Hebrew  Church.  By  An- 
drew Trimen,  Architect.  London  : Long- 
man and  Co.,  1849. 

The  most  novel  portion  of  the  volume  named 
above  is  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Church, 
commencing  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
ending  with  the  new  synagogue  in  Margaret- 
street.  Cavendish-square;  and  the  most  useful 
part  of  it  is  a collection  of  one  thousand 
mouldings,  collected  from  mediaeval  structures 
in  twenty-seven  counties  in  England.  “These 
are  arranged  in  their  proper  chronological 
order,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a regular 


* The  chairman  wanned  into  eloquence  when  he  spoke  of 
his  country.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  George  the 
Fourth,  in  passing  through  Wales,  was  so  struck  by  its 
scenery,  as  to  exclaim,  “ 15y  Jove,  this  land  was  well  worth 
fighting  for.”  It  was  well  worth  fighting  for;  so  thought 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  of  old  ; but  never  yet  did  the  foeman 
set  foot  as  conqueror  in  this  valley.  He  believed  that  had 
Scott  or  Southey  selected  this  district  their  inspiration 
would  have  been  kindled,  and  their  imaginative  spirits 
would  have  been  able  to  soar  in  a higher  and  purer 
atmosphere  than  those  which  they  fouud  elsewhere. 
We  have  here  more  to  show  in  the  present,  more 
to  point  to  in  the  past,  than  the  Trossachs  can  boast. 
We  have,  22  miles  from  here,  amid  the  region  through 
which  the  tributaries  to  the  Towy  flow,  through  rugged 
courses— the  caves  of  Twm  Shon  Catty — replete  with  the 
wildest  scenery  which  imagination  can  conceive  of,  or  the 
pencil  of  painter  ever  depicted.  We  have  in  another  spot 
Castell  Cerrig  Ccnnin,  a fragmental  fort  that  has  towered 
frowningly  o’er  the  vales  wli'  h,  far  below,  it  overlooks,  from 
time  unknown.  Wc  know  it  not  much  by  name  in  history, 
for  history  speaks  more  of  the  vanquished  and  the  fallen  than 
of  that  which  stands  unshaken  amidst  all  the  changes  and 
convulsions  by  which  nations  arc  overthrown,  or  cities  and 
lordly  castles  become  dismantled  and  untenanted.  lie  be- 
lieved that  the  day  would  come,  with  the  aid  of  such  institu- 
tions as  they  had  that  day  laid  the  foundation  stone  of,  when 
these  scenes  would  find  a chronicler,  and  when  Llandovery 
and  its  neighbourhood  would  become  as  familiar  to  the  tra- 
velled Englishman  or  foreigner  as  the  land  on  which  the 
genius  of  Scott  has  conferred  immortality. 
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series  in  each  order.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  scale  is  given  with  these.  Mr.  Trimen  has 
collected  much  useful  information. 


Modern  Tombs,  or  Gleanings  from  the  Public 
Cemeteries.  Measured,  drawn,  and  etched, 
by  Arthur  W.  Hakewill,  Architect. 
London  : Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  A. 
Hakewill  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  very  erroneous  system  so  generally  pur- 
sued in  England,  of  employing  the  mere 
mason  and  mechanic  to  design  tombs,  instead 
of  calling  in  the  sculptor  and  architect.  The 
present  part  (one  of  four),  contains  fifteen 
plates,  and  the  whole,  when  finished,  will  ex- 
hibit fifty  designs.  The  first  etching  in  the 
book,  is  a representation  of  a large  monument 
recently  put  up  in  the  West  London  Cemetery, 
at  Brompton,  at  a cost  of  400/.,  in  memory  of 
John  Jackson,  the  celebrated  pugilist.  It  is 
about  12  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a couchant 
lion,  and  displays  two  upright  figures  of 
athletae,  one  at  each  end,  in  full  relief.  Mr. 
Butler  was  the  sculptor.  We  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  of  the  work  more  at 
length  on  the  appearance  of  another  part,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  recommend  it  for  purchase. 


The  Fine  Arts  Almanac,  or  Artists'  Remem- 
brancer for  1850.  London  : Rowney  and 

Co. 

This  work  is  edited  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Buss, 
and  contains  a large  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation and  agreeable  reading.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  various  art  exhibitions,  the  names 
of  officers  and  the  regulations  of  art  socie- 
ties and  schools,  &c.,  &c.,  are  set  forth 
very  fully : some  valuable  information  is 
given  on  the  subject  of  costume ; and  the 
notes  of  the  twelve  months,  which  occupy  80 
pages  of  small  type,  comprise  memoirs  of 
numerous  artists  and  art-lovers,  written  in 
a pleasant  style.  Mistakes  have,  of  course, 
crept  in  : thus,  Sir  C.  Bell’s  death  is  placed 
under  two  dates — 29th  April  and  29th  Novem- 
ber— with  a notice  of  him  in  each  case ; but 
these  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  in  stating  a large 
number  of  facts,  and  Mr.  Buss  is  entitled  to 
great  praise  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  his  task. 


jSSiscrUanm. 

Students’  Soiree,  Manchester  School 
of  Design. — An  idea,  originating  with  the 
students,  and  continued  with  the  countenance 
of  the  council  and  the  masters,  was  successfully 
and  happily  carried  out  at  the  Manchester 
School  of  Design  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
school  was  temporarily  converted  into  a saloon, 
and  among  the  guests  invited  by  the  students 
to  their  “soiree”  were  the  principal,  Mr. 
Hammersley,  and  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Kidd  and 
Mr.  Dodd,  besides  various  members  of  the 
council,  students  from  Nottingham,  and  others. 
The  walls  were  adorned  with  the  fruits  of 
many  a day’s  labour  in  the  “saloon”  itself. 
The  senior  student.  Dr.  Charles  Bell,  being 
called  to  the  chair,  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
while  pointing  attention  to  what  had  been 
already  done,  expressed  a hope  that  Manches- 
ter would  show  in  the  course  of  the  opening 
year  that  it  was  about  to  become  as  distin- 
guished for  design  as  it  had  been  for  manufac- 
ture. Mr.  Hammersley,  in  responding  to  a 
complimentary  vote,  gave  his  students  some 
good  wholesome  advice,  not  the  less  worthy 
some  of  it  of  serious  adoption,  that  it  was  given 
in  good-humoured  banter,  about  the  irreverence 
of  standing  with  covered  heads  in  presence  of 
the  works  of  Phidias  and  other  great  masters, 
with  a familiar  nod  for  Jupiter,  a sort  of  shake 
of  the  hand  for  Apollo,  and  a strut  with  tucked 
coat  tails,  and  other  liberties  of  irreverence, 
amongst  the  dei  minores.  Tokens  such  as 
these  betrayed  a downright  incapacity  to  appre- 
ciate art,  and  were  quite  inconsistent  with  that 
earnestness  of  spirit  which  a worthy  student 
ought  to  manifest.  Mr.  Kidd  was  duly 
honoured  with  a respectful  vote.  Mr.  Brook, 
in  proposing  “The  architectural,  geometric, 
and  perspective  classes,”  with  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dodd,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  architectural  drawings  were  executed  by 
workmen,  who  laid  down  their  tools  and  took 
up  the  pencil  after  a hard  day’s  work. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  14th  inst.,  for  the 
erection  of  carriage  sheds,  at  various  points  on 
the  South-Eastern  Railway;  by  20th,  for  the 
erection  of  schools  at  Durdham  Down,  near 
Bristol ; by  21st,  for  the  works  or  buildings 
for  stations  to  be  erected  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway ; by  same  date,  for  the  execution  of 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  stations,  ware- 
houses, gate  lodges,  locomotive  buildings,  &c., 
on  same  fine,  between  King’s-cross  and  Peter- 
borough; by  11th,  for  the  erection  of  St. 
Luke’s  parsonage-house,  Leeds  ; by  a date  not 
specified,  for  the  erection  of  two  coal  staiths 
on  the  Tyne ; by  7th,  for  the  several  works  re- 
quired for  the  enlargement  of  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  at  Pontefract;  and  by  9th,  for  the 
mason  and  brickwork,  metal  girders,  &c.,  in 
the  erection  of  coal  depots  in  the  central  ’ 
station  at  Leeds. 

Competitions. — Advertisements  have  been 
issued  for  plans,  &c.,  by  14th  February,  for  a 
new  workhouse  for  the  Wortley  Poor-law 
Union,  to  accommodate  150  inmates,  as 
advertised, — no  payment  for  plans  not  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  guardians  ; also  by 
19th  inst.,  for  alterations  and  additions  at  Sta- 
pleton Asylum,  for  the  corporation  poor,  Bris- 
tol : no  specific  details,  conditions,  or  terms. 

Improvements  in  Earthenware  Pipes, 
&c. — A patent  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  B.  A. 
Burton,  of  Holland-street,  Southwark,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  tiles, 
bricks,  stairs,  copings,  and  other  articles  re- 
quired for  building  purposes.  The  process 
hitherto  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes 
from  plastic  materials  consists  of  forcing  the 
clay  through  a die,  so  as  to  form  the  pipe,  and 
afterwards  baking  the  pipe  in  an  oven.  In 
addition  to  this  process,  Mr.  Burton  proposes, 
after  the  pipes  have  been  formed,  and  whilst  in 
a plastic  state,  to  subject  them  to  a certain 
amount  of  pressure,  by  passing  them  between 
rollers,  whereby  it  is  said  that  pipes,  after 
they  have  undergone  this  process  of  compres- 
sion, are  not  only  stronger,  and  consequently 
more  durable,  but  also  more  regular  in  their 
structure,  and  smoother ; so  that  they  will 
offer  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  fluids, 
and  will  also  be  less  liable  to  the  accumulation 
of  deposit.  The  clay  having  been  forced 
through  the  die  in  the  form  of  a pipe,  slips 
over  a mandrill,  attached  to  the  centre  part 
of  the  die ; the  lower  end  of  the  mandrill 
being  made  to  project  a little  beyond  the 
centre  line  of  four  rollers,  all  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  and  with  the  same  surface 
velocity,  so  that  the  clay  pipe  is  drawn  between 
the  rollers,  and  over  the  end  of  the  mandrill, 
whereby  the  particles  of  matter  become  com- 
pressed or  consolidated  to  such  an  extent,  we 
are  told,  that,  when  baked,  they  have  been 
found,  by  repeated  experiments,  to  be  upwards 
of  75  per  cent,  stronger  than  pipes  manufactured 
in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  case  of  a stairs 
tread,  the  rollers  forming  the  front  and  top  of  the 
step  may  be  engraved  so  as  to  form  an  orna- 
mental step.  The  inventor  states,  that  by  the 
application  of  the  eccentric,  or  convolute 
rollers,  a great  variety  of  articles  applicable  to 
building  purposes  may  be  moulded  and  com- 
pressed as  above  described.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  the  specification  describes  a mode 
of  making  bends  for  pipes;  also  a variety  of 
machines  for  cutting  socket  or  rebate  and 
screw  joints  upon  the  ends  of  pipes. 

Copyism,  Bristol. — I have  always  felt 
grateful  to  you  for  perseverance  in  denouncing 
mere  copyism  in  art,  and  I trust  you  will  there- 
fore allow  me  to  make  a few  slight  additions 
to  your  recent  notice  of  a new  church  in 
Bristol.  1.  The  windows,  with  one  single 
exception,  have  been  obtained  from  “ Bran- 
don’s Analysis,”  and  this  one  exception  is  a 
window  obtainable  everywhere.  2.  The  gable 
crosses  have  been  procured  from  the  same 
source.  3.  The  gable  knees  ditto.  4.  The  parapet 
of  tower  ditto.  5.  The  font  ditto.  6.  The  tracery 
of  screen  ditto.  I am  not  quite  certain  about 
the  south  doorway,  and  the  sedilia,  &c.  Truly, 
Sir,  matters  have  come  to  a pretty  pass  when, 
in  a city  once  the  second  in  rank  in  England, 
a city  famed  for  its  commerce,  its  wealth  and 
its  arts,  and,  above  all,  for  its  architecture,  a 
church  formed  from  the  above  recipe  should 
have  been  erected  under  the  auspices  of  a 
society  which  has  constituted  itself  the  arbiter 
of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  “ fai 
west.”  B. 
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Progress. — At  the  annual  soiree  of  the 
Beverley  Mechanics’  Institute,  in  connection 
with  the  East  Riding  Union  of  Institutes,  a 
fortnight  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aspinal,  rector  of 
Althorpe,  said,  “ When  we  see  all  that  is  now 
doing  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  intellect  of 
the  masses,  the  printing-press,  that  mental  rail- 
way so  busily  at  work,  the  cheap  trains  of 
literature  laid  on  in  all  directions,  the  steam  of 
education  well  up,  and  the  engineers  and 
stokers,  schoolmasters  and  tutors,  so  actively 
employed  in  every  quarter  of  the  land,  when,  I 
say,  we  behold  such  things  we  may  venture  to 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  a time  when  an  un- 
taught and  ignorant  man  in  society  shall  he  as 
great  a rarity  as  a mummy  translated  from  the 
Egyptian  pit  to  the  British  Museum ; and  as 
education  makes  its  way  from  city  to  town, 

■ from  town  to  village,  from  village  to  cottage, 
in  the  valley  and  on  the  hill  side,  as  it  fulfils 
its  glorious,  humanizing,  civilizing,  Christian- 
ising mission,  comforting  the  solitary  spirit 
toiling  at  his  loom,  illuminating  the  workshop, 
irradiating  the  factory,  inspiring  the  masses, 
spreading  itself  into  the  most  remote  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  land,  and  accompanying 
and  elevating  the  mariner  in  his  night-watches 
upon  the  ocean, — as  I behold  and  rejoice  in 
such  things,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
is  a time,  a good  time,  coming  when  an  igno- 
rant man,  thrusting  himself  into  any  company, 
any  class  of  society,  shall  be  looked  upon 
as  the  frightful  example,  to  remind  us  of  the 
hideous  yoke  of  darkness  from  which  we  have 
escaped.  But  what  will  become  of  society 
if  you  thus  make  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion universal  amongst  all  its  gradations  ? 
Will  not  each  class  be  treading  upon  the 
heels  of  that  before  it,  and  so  all  be 
thrown  into  chaos  and  confusion  ? No  such 
thing.  Look  at  the  time,  the  means,  the 
opportunities  which  those  who  occupy  the 
higher  walks  of  life  have  to  devote  to  their 
intellectual  cultivation  and  improvement.  If, 
with  these  at  their  command,  they  cannot  keep 
before  the  poor  working  man,  the  toiling  me- 
chanic, the  laborious  clerk,  who  have  only  the 
small  residue  of  their  after  hours,  when  the 
business  of  the  day  is  over,  to  spend  at  the 
institute,  or  bestow  upon  reading  at  home, 
then  do  they  deserve,  not  only  that  these  last 
should  tread  upon  their  heels,  hut  upon  their 
toes  likewise,  and  make  them  most  uncomfort- 
able until  they  quicken  their  pace,  and  do  their 
duty  to  themselves,  to  their  age,  and  to  the 
advantages  which  they  possess.” 

Derby. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the 
enlargement  of  St.  Werburgh’s  Church, 
Derby.  The  works  are  to  be  proceeded  with 
early  in  the  spring.  A faculty  has  been 
applied  for  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Derby,  to  enable  him  to  throw  down  a very 
ugly  gallery  extending  across  the  west-end  of 
chancel,  and  entirely  obstructing  the  view  of 
the  stained-glass  east  window  from  the  nave, 
as  well  as  shutting  out  the  major  part  of  the 
galleries  from  the  view  of  the  clergyman  at  the 
altar.  The  faculty  is  also  to  include  powers  to 
enlarge  and  alter  the  existing  fabric,  so  as  to 
give  400  additional  sittings.  The  population 
of  this  parish  is  16,000,  and  only  church  ac- 
commodation for  640.  The  whole  pile  should 
be  taken  down.  A new  refreshment-room  has 
been  erected  in  the  Arboretum,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Stevens.  The  new  church  of 
St.  Paul’s,  at  Derby,  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  The  smallness  of  the  west-end 
and  aisle  windows  have  a very  bad  effect. 
Want  of  funds  was  the  cause,  on  (lit.  A great 
number  of  new  buildings  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  Derby,  which  promises  to  become 
an  important  town.  The  improvement  com- 
missioners have  been  at  work  lately.  The  Derby 
Water- works  are  progressing,  and  should  be 
quickly  finished,  to  enable  the  sanitary  mea- 
sures to  have  their  proper  effect.  Much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  subject  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes 
has  been  advocated  in  the  Mercury,  by  the 
Vicar  of  All  Saint’s,  and  Mr.  Wigginton, 
backed  by  a leading  article.] 

The  Nineveh-room  in  the  British 
Museum  should  be  visited  by  all  who  have 
the  opportunity.  The  sculptures  which  it 
contains,  full  of  deep  interest,  are  vividly  sug- 
gestive. On  the  day  after  Christmas- day 
20,000  persons  passed  through  the  Museum. 
The  most  perfect  order  prevailed. 


Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Com- 
pany.— The  last  report  of  the  Directors  to  the 
shareholders  in  the  Company,  now  printed, 
states  that  “ 25  occupiers  of  land  have  become 
customers ; and  that  they  have  contracted  for 
the  supply  of  the  sewage  to  above  100  acres  of 
land,  at  an  aggregate  rental  of  400?.  per  ann. 
But  the  land  thus  actually  contracted  for, 
and  already  receiving  the  benefits  of  a supply 
of  sewage,  is  only  one-eighteenth  part  of  the 
whole  area  which  the  present  works  of  the  Com- 
pany are  constructed  to  supply.  Consequently, 
when  the  remaining  occupiers  (satisfied  by  the 
evidence  of  results,  as  they  may  see  them  in 
the  lands  of  their  neighbours  who  are  now 
using  the  sewage)  shall  avail  themselves  also 
of  its  advantages,  the  annual  revenue  in  rental 
of  sewage  will  be  about  5,000 1.  per  annum.  It 
is  found,  by{  careful  calculation,  that  this  re- 
venue would  pay  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  to 
the  shareholders  upon  the  capital  employed  in 
this  district,  and  its  proportion  of  the  prelimi- 
nary expenses.”  The  replies  from  market- 
gardeners  and  others  who  have  used  it,  seem 
satisfactory.  The  Directors  are  endeavouring 
to  reduce  their  expenses.  The  balance  sheet  is 
not  given  with  the  report. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Court.  — A 
special  court  was  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  23th 
ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  bye-law 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Frank 
Foster  as  engineer  to  the  commission,  at 
1,5001.  a-year.  The  number  of  commissioners 
required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  present 
not  being  made  up,  the  court  was  adjourned 
for  a fortnight.  A general  court  was  held 
afterwards,  but  the  business  transacted 
possessed  no  public  interest.  The  commis- 
sioners may  believe  us  implicitly  when  we  say 
that  the  above  appointment  is  regarded  as  a 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  rate-payers’  money, 
and  is  very  unpopular. 

Bridgewater  Parish  Church. — Ten- 
ders being  sought  for  re-seating  Bridgewater 
Church,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Breakspeere, 
architects,  six  were  sent  in  as  follows : — 


Hutchings,  Bridgewater £550 

Perry,  Weston-Super-Mare 479 

Mason,  Exeter 454 

Showbrook,  Taunton 436 

Wainwright,  Bridgewater  416 

Pollard,  Taunton 415 


Mr.  Wainwright’s  tender  was  accepted.  Mr. 
Pollard,  whose  tender  was  the  lowest,  has 
addressed  us  on  the  subject,  complaining  of 
the  preference  given  to  another,  and  maintain- 
ing that  the  lowest  tender  should  be  accepted 
if  the  party  be  responsible,  or  at  all  events 
when  circumstances  render  a different  mode 
of  procedure  desirable,  that  he  should  be 
remunerated  for  his  trouble  and  expenses. 
As  a general  rule,  we  agree  in  this.  A 
townsman  would  naturally  have  an  extra 
claim,  and  the  difference  here  was  very  small; 
still  it  is  only  fair,  when  competition  is  invited, 
that  the  lowest  tender,  when  made  by  a respon- 
sible and  competent  party,  should  be  accepted. 

Scarborough  Independent  Chapel 
Competition. — Mr.  Raffles  Brown  has  ad- 
dressed communications  to  us  with  reference 
to  a paragraph  on  this  subject  in  a previous 
number  (p.  608,  ante),  showing  that  the  in- 
struction contained  no  stipulation  that  the 
competitors’  names  should  be  concealed,  and 
were  not  intended  to  do  so.  Mr.  Brown  will 
find,  on  reference  to  the  paragraph,  that  it  goes 
no  farther  than  giving  the  assertion  of  one  of 
the  (seven)  competitors,  that  he  had  personally 
been  led  to  consider  the  designs  were  to  go  in 
anonymously. 

Burning  the  Dead. — An  association  has 
been  formed,  at  the  City  of  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  to  promote  the  practice  of  decom- 
posing the  dead  by  the  agency  of  fire.  The 
members  propose  to  burn,  with  becoming 
solemnity,  such  of  their  dead  as  shall  have 
left  their  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  entrance  fee  is  Is.;  and  the 
council  meet  to  enrol  members,  &c.,  on  the 
second  and  last  Wednesday  in  each  month. 

School  or*  Design,  Somerset  Housb. 
There  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
the  students  at  the  School  of  Design  next 
week.  We  understand  that  several  of  the 
masters  intend  to  exhibit  ornamental  designs 
of  their  own,  in  proof  of  their  ability. 

Professor  Cockerell  commenced  his 
course  of  lectures  on  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst. 


The  Adelphi  Theatre,  Strand. — The 
extravaganza  here,  “ The  Model  Man,”  a 
laughable  travestie  of  “ Frankenstein,”  has 
several  very  clever  scenes,  especially  a Gothic 
chamber  with  fire-place,  and  statues  lining  the 
sides.  A lamp-post  in  one  scene  is  worth  notice, 
and  in  the  last  scene,  of  fairy  caverns,  the 
effect  of  great  extent  is  cleverly  produced. 
Bad  drains,  water,  and  London  churchyards  are 
rightly  handled.  “ I come,”  says  a water 
nymph,  “ from  coral  groves  and  crystal  gems,” 
and  the  natural  remark  is,  “ Lor ! what  a dif- 
ferent river  from  the  Thames.” 

Baths  and  Washhouses  in  France. — 
It  appears  from  a letter  by  Mr.  W.  Hawes,  in 
the  Times,  that  M.  Dumas,  the  French  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  has  announced 
the  intention  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  prepare  a projet  de  loi,  for  the  establishment 
of  public  baths  and  washhouses  in  France. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851. — At  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  Rooms,  last  week,  Mr. 
Richard  Turner,  who  constructed  the  Conser- 
vatory, at  Kew,  as  well  as  that  in  the  Regent’s- 
park,  exhibited  the  model  of  an  enormous 
structure  of  iron  and  glass,  suggested  for  the 
proposed  exhibition  in  Hyde-park. 

Houses  for  the  very  Poor. — A corre- 
spondent says  as  regards  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Netherway  for  small  houses,  that  the 
idea  of  dividing  the  accesses  to  the  stories  is 
carried  out  at  “Turner’s-buildings,”  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  James  Esdaile,  Wenlock  Basin, 
City -road. 

Leicester  Workhouse  Competition. 
— By  a vote  of  thirteen  to  twelve,  the  guar- 
dians have  selected  the  plan  of  Mr.  W.  Par- 
sons. The  estimated  cost  of  the  enlargement 
on  this  plan  is  12,500?.,  or  with  the  site,  about 
14,000?. 


TENDERS 


For  the  Northampton  Corn  Exchange : Mr.  Alexander, 
and  Mr.  Hull,  Architects. 


With  side 

to  Great 
Hall,  and 
using  the 
old  mate- 
rials. 

With 

blank  win- 
dows to 
Great 
Hall. 

Using 
no  old 
materials  : 
ground 
cleared. 

Pollock  and  M'Lcnan, 

£.  s.  d. 
9,488  0 0 
8,894  0 0 
8,634  0 0 
8,579  0 0 
8,098  0 0 
8,079  0 0 
8,060  0 0 
7,890  0 0 
7,728  0 0 
7,495  0 0 
7,404  6 4 
7,317  0 0 
6,141  0 0 

£.  s.  d. 
9,238  0 0 
8.644  0 0 
8,537  0 0 

8,295  0 0 

7,868  0 0 
7,789  0 0 
7,800  0 0 
7,680  0 0 
7,480  0 0 
7,1/0  0 0 
7,170  4 8 
7,069  8 0 
5,918  0 0 

s.d. 
9,588  0 0 
8,804  0 0 
8,614  0 0 
8,979  0 0 
8,098  0 0 
8,479  0 0 

8,460  0 0 
7,890  0 0 

7,357  0 0 

add  150/. 
7,670  4 8 
7,950  0 0 
6,741  0 0 

Curtis,  Stratford  

W.  Jerrom,  Leicester  . . 

W.  Trego,  London 

W.  A.  Watson,  Whitacre 
Sisson  & Robinson,  Hull 
C.  Ireson,  Northampton 
T.  Burton,  London  .... 
J.  Ferguson, Nottingham 
G.  Thompson,  Derby  .. 
*R.  Dunkley,  Blisworth 
W.  Parker,  Thrapstone. 
fC.  Smith,  London  .... 

* Accepted. 

t Mem. — An  accidental  error  of  3,000/.,  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Smith. 


For  the  Northampton  Bank:  Mr.  Law,  Architect. 


Coker,  Desborough  ^2,623 

W.  and  A.  Williams,  Luton 2,450 

Boddington,  Northampton 2,440 

Sisson  and  Robinson,  Hull 2,389 

Jerrom,  Leicester 2,322 

Dunkley,  Blisworth 2,240 

Ireson,  Northampton 2,200 

Green,  Leamington 2,175 

R.  and  J.  Curtis,  London  2 144 

Burton,  London  2,085 

Ferguson,  Nottingham 2,073 

Parker,  Thrapstone 2,060 

Thompson,  Derby 2,025 

Green,  Northampton  1,995 

Watson,  Whitacre  1,945 

Cosford  and  Fisher,  Northampton 
(accepted)  1,866 


BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIEVAL  ; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  of  some  of  the  Architectural 
Works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Edited  by  Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

Part  V.  of  this  work,  price  2s.  6d.,  containing 
Views  of  Waterman’s  Hall,  Ghent,  and  some  Jot- 
tings in  Belgium  ; the  Entrance-front,  Hall,  and 
Staircase  of  the  British  Museum  ; View  of  the 
Old  Museum  ; the  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Hos- 
pital, Highgate-hill, — Elevation  and  Plan  ; Queen’s 
College,  Cork  ; Wells  Cathedral, — Sugar’s  Chantry 
Chapel,  See.  ; and  the  Castle  at  Newcastle,  with 
descriptive  letter-press,  and  numerous  details,  is 
now  ready. 

Office  of  The  Builder,  2,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  or  by  order  of  any  bookseller. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

Held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  Jan.  7- — Institute  of  Architects,  8 p.m. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  8. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m. 
Thursday,  Jan.  10.— Royal  Society,  8$  p.m. ; Society  of 
Antiquaries,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ One  of  the  32”  (are  wc  to  understand  that  the  “ ap- 
proved plans”  were  for  certain  obtained  in  the  manner 
stated,  and  no  payment  made  for  them?),  “ T.  D.  K.,” 
“ VV.  C.,”  ” Anti- Utilitarian,”  “ T.  E.  B.,”  “ J.  8.,” 
“J.  M.”  **  B.  S.,”  " Banbridge,”  “A.  A.,”  “ H.  S.” 
(the  letter  is  merely  an  assertion,  for  which  we  have  not 
space),  “ A.  B.”  (each  volume  has  an  index),  “ T.  F.  T.,” 
“ Quondam  ” (we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  the  article 
in  question,  but  will  do  so  forthwith),  “ Architectural  No- 
menclature” (next  week). 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Books  and  Addresses .”  — We  have  not  timo  to  point 
out  books  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Drawing  academy,  architec- 
tural and  MECHANICAL,  by  Ri>.  BROWN.  Practical 
Architect,  No.  2,  Upper  Quccn’s-buildings,  Brompton-road,  near 
Sloane  street. 

Mr.  BROWN,  after  discontinuing  his  DRAWING  ACADEMY 
In  WeUs-street.  Cavendish-square,  where  ho  taught  a vast  number 


SCHOOL 


..  upon  a new  system,  for  the  instruction  of  pupi 

i ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  ENGINEERS, 
MECHANISTS,  CABINET-MAKERS,  and  DECORATORS. 
Day  Pupils  from  Ten  till  Four  o'Clook;  Evening  Pupils  from 
Half-past  Six  to  Half-past  Nine  o'Clock.  Attendance  every  day 
and  evening  except  Saturdays.  For  terms  apply  at  the  Academy. 
MR.| BROWN  IS  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
PROFESSIONAL  WORKS:— 

The  History  of  Domestic  Architecture,  in  all  Nations 

and  in  nil  Agc«,  63  illustrative  plates,  4to £2  2 0 

The  History  of  Sacred  Architecture,  from  the  Creation 

to  the  present  epoch,  63  illustrative  plates,  4to 2 2 0 

The  Principles  of  Practical  Perspective  and  Elements 

of  Painting  exemplified,  in  60  plates,  4to 1 11  6 

Rudiments  of  Designing  and  Enriching  Household 

Furniture  appropriately,  25  plates,  4to 1 1 0 

An  Elucidation  of  the  Principles  of  Ornamental  De- 
sign and  Decorative  Drawing,  4to 0 7 0 

To  be  had  of  the  Author. 


w system,  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  intended 


Paper-hangings  at  e.  t.  archer’s 

Mauufaotary  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Pnper-hangiDgs,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  diniDg-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed  rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 3d. 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 


4d. 


n papers . . 


Bronze  drawing-re 

Rich  gold  paper 

Ditto  and  Flock  24d.  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T ARCHER,  481.  OXFORD-STREET.  LONDON. 
January,  1,  1850. 


PAPER-H  ANGINGS.— C OTTERELL, 

BROTHERS,  No.  500,  New  Oxford-street,  London,  invito 
the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  superior  and  im- 
portant collection  of  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS.  The  stock,  which  is  very  extensive,  embraces  every 
description  of  paper-hangings,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
finished  in  use,  and  will  be  found  in  chaste  design  and  harmo- 
nious colouring  well  adapted  to  the  improving  taste  of  the  public, 
and  at  prices  quite  in  accordance  with  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  specimens  of  panel  designs,  or  decorations  for  walls 
and  ceilings,  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of  persons  of  taste  ; by 
novel  arrangement  they  are  fitted  so  that  the  finished  effect  of  a 
room  may  he  seen  at  a glance  ; strict  attention  is  paid  to  architec- 
tural propriety  and  harmonious  combinations  of  form  and  colour, 
often  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  class  of  designs.  The  show- 
rooms are  constantly  open  to  visitors,  nt  500,  New  Oxford-street, 
London ; and  in  the  west  of  England,  at  Bristol  and  Bath. 
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ORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  6iL  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
and  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from 
gutta  percha  and  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower  in  price,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.  — ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER.  41,  Graccchurch-strect, 
City,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect 
liis'extcusive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer 
at  the  following  unprecedented  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash 
only.  viz. 

Stout  lining  paper 4Jd 

Superior  ditto 6<L  and  7d. 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  nt  Sd. 

An  excellent  oak  paper at  3d. 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to  9d. 

nand-mnde  marbles Is.  Od.  to  Is.  6d. 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  Od. 

Rich  flock  papers  (by  a new  proocss) . . 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  6d. 

Hand-made  graDitcs lOd.  to  Is.  Od. 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  on  paper. 

N.  B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  and  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to 
the  amount  of  the  order  given.— Folding  screens  in  great  variety, 
wholesale  and  retail.— To  be  obtained  only  at  HORNE'S  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Establishment,  41,  Graceohurch-street,  London-bridge, 


TO  CONSUMERS  OF  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  in  a position  to  supply 

the  above  article  in  quantity  at  extreme  low  rates.— Parti- 
culars may  he  had  cm  application.  -Address,  W.  B.  WILKINSON, 
Prudhoe-strect,  N eweas tle-on- Tyne. 
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REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT.  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 


, Thomps 

street,  Manchester  ; Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings.  1, 

pool;  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linculinll-street,  Chester;  Mr.  T.  E.  My- 
cock,  ld8,  Fargatc,  Sheffield  ; Mr.  J.  Bonehill.  Berkley-street, 
Birmingham ; and  can  be  delivered  by  the  Proprietor's  own  boats 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

-U*-  has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  nt  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
^arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  be  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  n fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS,  Millbank-strcet,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stuoco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upou 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  coses  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  arc  essential— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Mi  11  bank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

bv  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  hut  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
meut  walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and  36,  Socl-street,  Liverpool 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  8on  of 
tho  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491 ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder.”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  tho  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement : it  docs  not  vegetate,  oxydatc,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  aud  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northfleet,  Kent, and  their  Wharf.QrcatScotlaud-yard.  Whitehall ; 
also  by  tlicir  Agent  at  the  DepOt,  1,  Back  Goree,  Liverpool 


MARTIN’S  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  and 

ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT— REDUCTION  of  PRICE.- 
The  Patentees  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and  tho  Public  that 
they  have  made  arrangements  which  enable  them  to  offer  this 
invaluable  cement  at  a considerably  reduced  price.  It  lias  now 
been  before  the  public  so  many  years,  and  has  obtained  so  high  a 
standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  used  it,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  comment  on  its  merits.  The  Patentees,  however,  feel 
Railed  upon  to  observe,  that  by  its  use— from  the  greater  amount  of 
surface  which  a given  quantity  will  cover,  and  tno  small  amount 
if  labour  required  in  working  it,  a saving  of  25  to  30  percent  is 
effected  as  compared  with  otner  cements  for  internal  use.  Speci- 
mens showing  its  beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain 
and  ornamental  purposes,  may  ho  seen  ; and  the  Ccincut  in  any 
quantity  obtained  of  ttie  Patentees,  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 
at  thc^r  Plaster  and  Cement  Works,  186,  Drury-lane,  London.— 
Agent  for  Liverpool. 

Mr.  GEORGE  NEWTON.  No.  6.  Lawton-streat.Bold-street 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  snpplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MORLEY’S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  inWood-street,  Gresham-strcet,  in  the  City, 
lias  been  used  throughout  the  promises,  in  every  story  ; altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upou  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  wos  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  matcriaL  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 
To  Messrs.  Chos.  Francis  aud  Sons, Manufacturers, 


jT<RAY  STONE  and  WHITE  FLAME 

wT  LIME  WORKS.  BEWLAY  CLIFF,  on  the  Medway, 
KENT.-GEORGE  POTTER  and  CO.,  having  added  the  old  and 
well-known  business  at  the  Purflcet  Wharfs,  Earl-street.  Itlack- 
friars,  and  Camdcn-town,  to  their  former  town  establishments,  are 
ready  to  supply  Contractors,  Builders,  Gas  Companies,  and  tho 
Trade  generally,  with  Gray  Stone,  White  Flame,  and  Chalk  Limes, 
upon  the  usual  terms.  Annexed  is  a list  of  tlicir  wharfs 
City— Purilcet  Wharf,  Earl-strcct,  Blockfriars. 
Pimlico--Grosvcuor  Basin. 

Chelsea—  Druee's  Wharf. 

Paddington— No.  19,  North  Wharf  (adjoining  Great  Western 
Terminus). 

Camden-town— J nmes-street. 

City-road  Basin— Wharf-road. 


EMERSON’S  PATENT  LIQUID 

CEMENT  is  ready  foruse.is  simplcinitsapplication.aud  only 
ONE-EIGHTH  the  cost  of  oil  paint;  for  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent 
over  all  other  materials  used  on  the  fronts  of  houses,  giving  the 
exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT  STONE;  can  be  used  at  once 
on  fresh  Roman  cement  or  other  plastering : is  particularly 
calculated  for  country  houses,  villas,  or  gate  entrances  that  have 
become  soiled  or  dingy,  which  can  be  beautified  in  any  weather, 
at  a trifling  cost.— Sold  in  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8s.,  15s.  and 
21s.  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINT. 

Invaluable  as  a coating  for  SHIPS’  8IDES  AND  BOTTOMS, 
all  kinds  of  WOOD  or  METAL  work,  roofingfclts.lcaky  roofs,  spouts 
and  gutters,  doors,  sheds,  railing,  and  all  kinds  of  out-door  work, 
and  being  perfectly  waterproof,  will  preserve  their  surfaces  from 
atmospheric  influence  aud  decay,— requires  no  preparation,  and 
will  <iry  in  a few  hours.— Sold  in  casks,  2 to  00  gallous.  Brilliant 
Black,  2s.  : Rich  Brown.  2s.  9d.  per  gallon. 

BELL,  LEAR,  and  Co,  No.  16,  Basing-lane,  Cheapside. 


2,  Ingram-court.  Fenchuroh-stroct. 

Messrs,  miall,  marshall,  and  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  of  ROMAN  CEMENT,  SUB- 
MARINE BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT,  and  IMPROVED 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE  TUBULAR  DRAIN  PIPES,  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  above  articles  of  a superior  quality,  and  at 
reduced  prices. 

DRAIN  PIPES  from  1 in.  to  24  in.  bore. 

CLOSET  PANS,  TRAPS,  BENDS.  JUNCTIONS,  SYPHONS,  &c, 
Offices— 2,  Ingram-court,  Fcnchurch-street,  London. 

,,,/Bathside  Cement  Works,  Harwich. 
Manufactories { Ijavcniler  Dock  wharf,  Rotherhithc. 

rv *„  f Paul's  Sufferance  Wharf,  Upper  Thaincs-strect. 

Depots- 1 Drucc-S  wharf.  Chelsea 
Agents  for  Liverpool— Messrs.  Lomax  and  Co.,  13,  J ames-street 
AH  applications  for  prices,  Ac.  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  MIALL, 
MARSHALL,  and  Co.,  2,  Ingram-court,  Fcnchurch-street,  London. 


JW.  LINDRIDGE,  Medway  Grey  Stone 

• Lime  Burner,  Rochester,  begs  to  inform  builders,  con- 
tractors, and  others,  that  lie  has  OPENED  A WHARF,  for  the 
Sale  of  Grey,  White,  and  Chalk  Limes.  Sand.  Cement,  Pots,  Tiles. 
Ac.,  wholesale  and  retail.  No.  78.  QUEEN’S  WHARF,  GREAT 
CAM  BRIDGE-STREET,  HACKNEY-ROAD,  in  coni  unction  with 
Pembroke  Wharf,  Caledouian-road,  Islington,  and  242,  High- 
street,  Wnpping,— N.B.  Orders  of  any  magnitude  will  bo  promptly 
attouded  to. 


Reduced  prices—  edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Clcavel,  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  lias  now  on  hand, 
at  Ins  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
l?K?Assortmeutof  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  HOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  j inch  to  1$  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  aud  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 

•—  l-  -IT*  or.. ..c.o  -T.r  Cleave-8J 


1 FLOORING.— ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  r quantity  of  freshly  prepared  hoards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upou  his  currentpriees,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Soutliwark- 
bndge  Wharf,  Bankside,  October,  1849. 

r|MIOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

-1-  Merchant,  Beanondsoy  Newroad,  Southwark,  near  tho 
Bricklayers'  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  TUAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
hoards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scnutlin  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak.  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  cxchango  for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

lj  in.  yellow,  per  sq. ....  20s.  Od.  II  in.  spruce,  per  sq 13a  Od 

1 „ „ „ ....  17a  64  I 1 „ „ lia  l»d 

l .,  „ , . . . . 14s.  9d.  | J 10a  6d 

Widths  measured  after  being  w 


uzht.  Quantities  not  less  than 


SAW  MILLS.  QILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

nnd  BATTENS, Ac., Sawn  on  the  mnstapproved  principle 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosveuov 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
oharge. 

Address  to  HENRY  80UTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-stroet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


G 


ENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 
PANY.-sawing,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Bclvcderc-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridgca  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branohes  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoued  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WEN  LOCK-ROAD 
CITY'-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS.  PLANKS,  an.l  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  aud 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  then-  goods  at  very  moderate  prices 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

WOOD  CARVING  done  in  the  cheapest 

and  best  manner.  Estimates  given  to  any  amount.  Pul- 
pits, reading-desks,  altar-rails,  stalls,  aud  other  church  fittings 
supplied  complete.  Old  carvings  restored  by  J.  BTALON,  Wood 
Carver  and  Manufacturer,  42,  Berwick-street,  Soho.  London. 


J 


ORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

CARVING  and  MOULDING  WORKS  for  WOOD  and 
STONE,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  and  154,  Strand.— TAY LOR 
WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  call  the  attention  oftlio  build- 
ing community  to  a new  feature  of  tlicir  establishment,  and,  at  tho 
same  time,  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  and  fricnils  for  the 
very  liberal  support  they  have  lately  experienced,  which,  they 
assure  them  ana  tho  public,  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavour  to 
deserve,  by  giving  their  customers  an  increasing  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  constant  improvements  in  the  machinery 
which  they  have  just  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  production  of 
the  most  intricate  carving  in  Coen  and  other  freestones,  aud  in 
statuary  marble. 

T„  W.,  and  J.  particularly  solicit  the  attention  of  architects 
and  builders  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  a very 
large  saving,  both  of  time  and  money,  is  effected.— so  great,  indeed, 
that  in  many  cases  they  can  deliver  a well-finished  article  in  Caen 
stone  for  less  money  than  it  can  be  obtained  in  cement,  while  their 
wood-carving  will,  in  some  cases,  be  found  to  come  into  close  com- 
petition with  the  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament— For  prices 
aud  estimates  apply  at  154,  Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

“ Westminster,  May  16th,  184& 

“ Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  m>  opinion  of 
your  Patent  Carring  Machinery,  I have  much  pleasure  in  stating, 
from  an  experience  of  more  than  two  years,  in  its  application  to 
the  production  of  the  wood  carvings  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
other  apartments  of  the  New  Palace,  at  Westminster,  that  1 am 
enabled  to  make  the  most  favourable  report  concerning  it,  aud  to 
add  that  it  lias  more  than  justified  the  favourable  terms  in  which 
I recommended  it  in  1845  to  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Works  for  adoption.— I remain,  Gentlemen. yours  faithfully, 

“ CHARLES  BARRY.” 
Messrs.  Tnylor,  Williams,  and  Jordan.” 


G.  JENNINGS, 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER 

INDIA-RUBBER  TUBE  COCK  AND  WATER-CLOSET, 
PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER-SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  Ac.  &o. 
Descriptive  Drawings  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 


s 


NOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS.  Manufactory,  96, 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  CHANCERY-LANE.  Patent  sealed 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1845,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 
ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 
Six  Methods  of  Raising  and  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinery, 
and  Two  for  Hinging  aud  Sheathing  the  Edge3  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  s *• — — m 


hundreds,  will  feel 

... 0 hitects.  Principals  of 

Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
guarantees  the  Patentee  in  stating  they  aro  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security, 
aud  simplicity,  without  the  use  of  cog-wheel  worm  and  screw  gear, 
other  complicated  machinery  employed  by  other  makers. 


IRON  SHUTTERS.— The  PATENT 

CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  are  cheaper, 
twelve  times  stronger,  work  easier,  cannot  run  down,  and  roll  up 
in  one-third  less  room  than  any  other  shutters  made,  Harcourt 

Quincey,  Patentee.  

CLARK  and  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  and  of  IMPROVED 
DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  BARS,  ASTRA- 
GALS, MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  Ac.  .Ac.,  in 
brass,  copper,  and  zine.  Gas  Fittings,  Chandeliers,  and  internal 
Brass  Fittings  for  Shops  of  every  description.  WROUGHT- 1 RON 
GIRDERS,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  nnd  metal  work  con- 
neeted  with  buildings.  Testimonials  of  aroliitccts  and  others 
having  them  in  use  will  be  forwarded  frec^  on  ^application^  to 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  5,  1850. 


SALUBRIOUS  stmosph. 
,u  ,,wrc  be  enjoyed  during  tli'  " 

s,  infant  ami  other  schools,  railway  ofiu 


tost  *dnU 
entrance 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  INFANT  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  &c.  &C. 

PIERCE’S  PATENT  PYRO-PNEUfilATIS  STOVE  GRATE 

tfjSMVJi'S&'SISC  ?«.»<»»  f *•>*« 

AR-  SOCIETY  oV  AMISy^^nN^STREETf  ^DEU^IIL 

5^SS!SSge£^^^i«^£5^^  ^TOffiBS¥fWS 

"ANSIONS  of  all  descriptions  by  his  Improved  Method  of  HEA1  INU 

, which  arc  elegant  and  effective,  enable  him  to  recjimmena  tins 
from  which  has  all  the  FRESHNESS  and  VUltITV  of  the 

EXTF,"bKAL  ‘ItMOSPHEBE.  ifmlMl  Mta  «*»  ft.  .rent,  MM  hu  „ iMt  >—  '«“■  "*»*  ’*•»*  h°’““  * 

both  rich  and  poor,  might  be  alike  rendered  healthful. 

PIERCE’S  MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW-ROOMS,  5,  J E R M YN-ST  RE  E T. 

Where  innumerable  Testimonials  and  References  can  be  given. 

N.B.  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED,  AND  A LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  ALLOWED. 


FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  WAREHOUSES,  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  &c.  &c. 


MOTT’S  PATENT 


STOVES, 

s much  heat  as  a 


a a.,  Twfvtt  Yejrs’  Trial,  still  maintain  their  decided  superiority.  They  give  twice  n --  - 

of  fuel*  they  bum  for  eight  or  ten  hours  without  replenishing ; they  do  not  generate  oflens.ve  and  dam,..  „nn„~0 

BRILLIANT  AND  CHEERFUL  APPEARANCE  FROM  THEIR  TRANSPARENT  P RON  PS. 


By  the  addition  of  a Boiler  a 


i,  they  may  he  made  to  heat,  at  the  ,*u..  GVGY/.Gn 

d patterns;  and  the  PRICES  have  recently  been  GREATLY  REDUCED. 


are  maae  m various  sues  uuu  “““  r.„riTT  nirr-  to  r<ir 

A STOVE  AT  TWELVE  GUINEAS,  AS  SHEWN  AT  SIDE,  WILL  WARM  A SMALL  CHURCH. 

- ' :an  he  furnished  on  application  ; only  a few  can  he  mentioned  here,  viz.  :— 

The  Pantheon,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  fWbcrt^n  Ludfmtc-h1U.rii 

National  Debt  Office.  Old  J ewry.  Messrs.  i crKins  ai 

Picture  Gallery-  Kniglitsbridge  (late 
Chinese  Exhibition!.  _ , 

Religious  Tract  Society,  St  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

Mr.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


Two  or  three  hundred  references  co 
Bt  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark. 

Christ  Church,  Westminster. 

Triuity  Church,  Brompton. 


_ t Panoros  Church. 

Christ  Church,  Hoxton. 

St.  Vedast’a.  Foster-lane. 
Portman  Chapel,  Baker-street 


ind  Bacon,  Fleet-street 
ilidgway  and  Co.,  King  William- 

street. 

St  Pancras  National  Schools, 

Finsbury  Charity-Schools. 

Stepney  Grammar  School,  &c.  sc. 


J L BENHAM  AND  SONS,  19,  WIGMORE-STREET,  CAVENDISH- SQUARE,  PATENTEES. 

N.B.  Also,  a Larg  • Stock  of  Amotfs.  Candy’s,  Chanter's,  Chesterman's,  Joyce's.  Walker's,  Chunk,  Suspension,  ami  "th-v  Patent  Stwcs. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 

W(MTnio'\YINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate.  , 

FONTS  from  5L  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  tne  nan 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  Btyles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated.  p.pni?VTl  GOTHIC 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  youut 

CAllGood6VETNED  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  and  a 
fashionable  REGISTER  STOVE  for3l3s.  Stone  Chimney-pieces 

fr MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES, ice.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  oom- 

PlThe°PuhSieare  mspeetfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces— cheap  and  good. 

....  , ,.  - the  trade. 


RESTORATION  of  CHURCHES. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  having  had  much  practice  in 
- - o ranch  at  Westmiuster  Abbey  and  other  important 

Gothic  fabrics,  is  desirous  of  Estimating  for  Ifcstoratiun*. 

S.  C.  has  invented  a Machine  for  Hoisting  Building  Materials  to 


*»EST 

SAM 
this  branch 


great  altitudes,  by  which 
eminently  adapted  for  Rest- 
CLERKS  of  WORKS  hi 


eminently  adapted 

"LEAKS  of  WO......  

above  establishment.  A Book  c 

° Works  of  all  kinds  prepared  and  sent  off  per  railway— fixed  or 

n°DAIR^sr|ttod  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELYES- 
M INTUN'S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS.  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sent  on  application  l post  paid'  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 

PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS— GREAT 

REDUCTION 
has  the  pleasi 

— ' — ‘tne  nucst  quality,  wit>u  a: 

Thick. 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS.-LUARD,  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagnc. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer  than  Portland,  price  and  labour  of  working  about 

RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor 
mandy.— Suitable  for  strong  works,  whan' and  quay  walling,  pnee 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— T'epAt.  Caen  S utterance 
Wharf.  Rotherhithe  : Vauxhall-bridge.  Westminster ; No.  8 \V  barf, 
Paddington  Basin ; Northern  Wharf.  Battle-bridge : and  Ken- 
sington Basin  — Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office.  18,  South wark-square.  Borough.  


ANSTON  STONE,  used  for  Building  the 

New  Houses  of  Parliament.— W.  WRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  the  Anston 
Stone  can  be  supplied  in  any  quantity  on  the  shortest  notice.  This 
valuable  stone,  so  celebrated  for  its  durability,  colour,  and  texture, 
is  well  known,  having  been  selected  iu  preference  to  all  others,  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  building  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  very  superior  for  Monuments,  Tombs, 

W.  Wright  and  Co.  have  made  arrangements  to  have  a stock 
always  on  hand  at  Brine's  Marble  and  Stone  Wharf,  Horsfall- 

basin,  Maiden-lane,  King’s-cross.— Auv  further  informati u" 

obtained  on  application  to  W.  WRIGHT 
Sheffield ; or  tc  m OTI 
Burton-crescent. 


rpHE  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC 

A MINING  COMPANY  beg  to  inform  the  Public  that 
SPECIMENS  from  their  Mines,  Works,  and  Ponndenes  of  Bel- 
gium and  France  are  daily  EXHIBITED  at  L'Expositiou  des 
Products  de  L'Industrio  Framjaiso,  15,  George -street,  Hanover- 
square. 


ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 
founders,  &c„  aud  in  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  und  roofings  of  all 
kinds,  and  nail3  of  all  dimensions.  It  may  lie  had  at  the  following 
Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  hand  :— 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Dcvaux  and  Co.  ; Mr.  Charles  Jaok  ; 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  John  Harwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwelclienhart  and  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Richard  J ohnson  and  Brother. 

Leeds— Messrs.  J.  G.  and  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  J.  Parker  and  Sous. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—  Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 

Leith— Mean.  Robert  Anderson  and  Co. 

Glasgow — Messrs.  A.  G.  Kidston  and  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  and  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luscombe.  Driscoll,  and  Co. 

Southampton— Mr.  W.  J.  Lefeuvre. 

Yarmouth— Messrs.  J ohn  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  30  to  34  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  pool- 
ings, which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings  ; 
aud  the  (ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  years,  comes  two- 
tliirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  il  the  zinc  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vicille  Montague  Zinc,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Company  (for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 
be  given  of  its  durability.  — For  further  particulars  ami  prices, 
apply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General  Ageut  fur  England,  at 
the  Company's  Offices.  No.  13,  Manohcrtcr-buildiags,  Westminstcr- 
bridge,  London. 


Baths. — tylor’s  improved 

APPARATUS,  consisting  of  ENAMELLED  MARBLE 
BATH,  COPPER  CIRCULATING  BOILER,  and  three-way  cook, 


Under  4 ft.  long,  or  lift,  wide 
Ditto  5 ft  do.,  or 3 ft.  do. 
Ditto  6ft  do.,  orsft.  do. 
Ditto  7ft.  do.,  oriift  do. 


Larger  Slabs  in  proportion. 


Cutting  to  order  . 


rcnrnim  reduction  in  the  price  op  cisterns. 

Cisterns  above  100  gallons,  planed  both  faces,  inch  thick,  grooved 
and  bolted,  la  only  per  foot  super., 3s.^pc-  r"n* 


receipt  of  3s.  in  postage  stam; 
ceived.1  aud  which  will  be  su 
trade.— Address.  39,  Upper  B 


Market  wharf,  regents-park 

BASIN.— Messrs,  MARTIN  and  WOOD  (late  Scoles  and 
Martini  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons.and  others,  to  their 
Stock  of  Portland,  York,  and  Derbv  Stone:  also  Baugor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  lJricks,Tik-3.  Laths.  Fire-goods.  Fire-stone, 
Sc.,  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings.  Ac..  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northcn's  Drain 
Pipes,  S yp lions,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 

Slug,  ft  A 

BATII  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 

QUAKRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 

BATH  STONE. — Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  COKSUAM  DOWN  oud  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  Regent' 'e-park  Basin. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  t'ne 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.—  Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
14.  JOHN-STREET,  ADELPHL  — N.B.  Country  Agents  aud 
Railway  Engineers  aud  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

Manufactured  only  by  Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI. 
WHITE  AND  ORNAMENTAL,  for  the  interior  of  Churches, 
Museums,  Halls,  Vestibules,  Conservatories,  &c.  &c. ; BROWN, 
for  Foot  Pavement,  Flooring,  Covering  Railway  Arches,  Terraces, 
Roofs,  iSc.  &c.  Specimens  and  list  of  prices  can  be  obtained  at  the 
offices,  G,  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basinghall-street,  City ; and  at  the 
office  of  " The  Builder.” 


R 


SEWERAGE  of  LONDON.— The  attention 

of  the  COMMISSIONERS  appointed  to  determine  upon  the 
most  efficient  material  for  the  Construction  of  the  Sewers  of 
Loudon  is  particularly  directed  to  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL, 
which,  more  than  any  other  material,  is  applicable  to  the  con- 
structing and  internal  coating  of  Brick  Culverts,  and  other 
channels  for  drainage.  The  experiments  made  by  the  Royal  Artil- 
' — - the  Embrasures  of  Plymouth  Citadel,  constructed  of  Seysscl 

ted  Brickwork,  under" '~  -*  11 t’ * ” — J 

.lance,  have  fully  pro\ 

. rcugth  "1  Se>.--.vl  Aepl.altc  

tions.— A printed  account  of  these  experiments 
I application  to  J.  FARRELL.  Secretary,  Seysscl  nspnuue  wjia- 
] pany,  “ Claridge’s  Patent."  Established  1838. 

Note.— The  application  of  the  Asplialte  of  Seysscl  is  specially 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts,  for  covering 
the  ground  line  of  Brickwork  in  marshy  situations,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  would  be  peculiarly  applicable  for  covering  the 
Areas  of  closed  Graveyards,  and  for  the  construction  of  Cata- 
combs. 

17  U N E R A L FEATHER  S.— 

TO  UNDERTAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  CABINET- 
| MAKERS,  and  BUILDERS.— G.  SHADBOLT  and  Co.,  Funeral 
Feathermen,  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  they  have  REMOVED 
their  FEATHER  BUSINESS  from  Church-street,  Soho,  to  No.  9, 
Walbrook,  City  inear  the  Mansion  House),  where  all  orders  will  in 
future  be  received,  and  punctually  attended  to  in  town  or  country. 


Fire  bricks,  great  fall.— ward 

and  COMPANY,  Honduras  Wharf.  Bankside,  London,  have 
the  pleasure  of  informing  the  trade,  Asc„  that  they  have  just  landed 
SEVERAL  CARGOES  of  their  best  manufactured  11RE 
BRICKS,  in  Stourbridge,  Newcastle,  and  Welsh.  Purchasers 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  present  low  prices.  STOU  R- 
BRIDGE BRICKS,  admitted  to  be  the  best  iu  use,  as  proved  by 
houses  working  the  greatest  heat,  61.  0j.  per  thousand.  Their  highly 
celebrated  NEWCASTLE  ditto,  iu  such  general  consumption  in 
gas  works,  breweries,  by  engineers,  and  others,  «.  WELSH  ditto, 
very  superior,  from  having  less  iron  in  them  than  usual,  4i.  15s. 

Lumps,  Tiles,  Shield  Guards,  Retorts,  Fire  Clays,  and  1 

lally  cheap.  Cowley  bright  sqc 


cuuoiy  vu«,r.  Stocks,  35s.  per  thousand; 

Patent  Malting  Tiles,  Windsor  Oven  ditto  and  Bricks;  Country 
Pantiles,  60s.  per  thousand,  plain  ditto,  33s.,  all  other  red  goods  : 
white  and  red  Sanitary  Pipes  aud  Shapes,  Dutch  Clinkers,  Suffolk 
Bricks.  Dorking  Lime,  Concrete,  Gravel,  and  river  Sand,  by 
freights  or  loads.  Goods  made  to  pattern  in  twenty-one  days. 

A liberal  Disoouut  for  Cash. 


BRICKS.— In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakers  h ive,  for  - >mc  time  pa-t.  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  oiler  bis  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  au  hour's  walk  from  the  Lit}',  11.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 53s.  (id.  „ 

Pale  Seconds 5os.  „ 

Taviors -i&.  ,, 

Pickings  38s.  ,, 

Marie  Place,  I laEf-washed  Stooks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  brides  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitablo 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields.  „ ... 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-houso. 
Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 

N.B.  Ilcd  Tit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms,  in  the  erection  of  -alls,  whore  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible , this 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


GJ.UTTA PERCHA TUBING  maybe  buried 

I iu  damp  or  marshy  ground  without  injury.  Acids,  alkalies, 
and  grease  are  without  action  upon  it,  aud  it  Is  therefore  valuable 
for  conveying  water,  chemicals,  <Scc.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  for 
liquid  manure,  drain,  and  aoQ  pipes.  Being  a iion-eonduetor,  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  frost  of  winter,  like  metal  or  leather.  Its  strength 
is  extraordinary;  the  small  half-inch  diameter  tubing  having 
resisted  a pressure  of  200  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  without  bursting. 
Tbe  smaller  sizes  may  be  had  in  400  feet,  and  the  larger  iu  50  feet 
lengths.  The  joints  are  easily  made.  The  power  which  gutta 
pereha  tubing  possesses  as  a conductor  of  sound  renders  it  most 
valuable  for  conveying  messages,  in  lieu  of  bells ; and  also  for 
enabling  the  deaf  to  hear  the  sermon  in  churches,  &c.  Every 
variety  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  Gutta  Pereha  Company. 
—Patentees,  IS,  Wharf-road,  City -road,  London ; and  sold  by  their 
wholesale  dealers, 
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NIGO  JONES  is  a great  name  in 
our  art;  any  additional  infor- 
mation concerning  him  will  be 
welcomed.  Let  us  look  through 
the  short  memoir  of  the  architect 
written  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  recently 
published  by  the  Shakspeare  Society,  and 
see  if  it  will  afford  us  any  notes  likely  to 
interest  our  readers.  The  same  volume  con- 
tains a series  of  sketches  by  Inigo,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  apparel  of  characters  in  the  Royal 
entertainments  of  King  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
made,  if  not  during  the  lifetime  of  Shakspeare, 
very  shortly  after  his  decease.  These,  if  they 
do  not  of  themselves  quite  justify  Vandyck’s 
assertion  that  Inigo’s  skill  in  designing  with 
his  pen  was  “ not  to  be  equalled  by  whatsoever 
great  masters  of  his  time,  for  boldness,  soft- 
ness, sweetness,  and  sureness  of  his  touches,” 
show  singular  command  of  the  pencil  and 
knowledge  of  the  figure.  This  facility  led  to 
his  frequent  employment  in  the  getting  up  of 
masques  and  other  performances  at  Court. 
“ His  public  appointment,”  says  Mr.  Payne 
Collier  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  before  us, 
“ was  in  some  sort  connected  with  these  repre- 
sentations, and  we  know  from  many  authorities, 
particularly  from  several  remarkable  passages 
in  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Masque  of  Queens,”  com- 
prised in  the  present  volume,  that  for  the  con- 
trivance of  the  machinery  and  for  the  painting 
of  the  scenes  themselves,  the  poets  of  that  day 
were  very  commonly  indebted  to  Inigo  Jones.” 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  in  his  possession 
several  boxes  of  his  designs  for  scenery,  some 
of  them  splashed  with  the  distemper  used 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  them  for 
use.  In  the  explanation  of  some  of  these 
sketches  Mr.  Planche  has  given  his  aid, 
and,  by  his  knowledge  of  early  costume  and 
the  antiquities  of  the  stage,  has  materially 
increased  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

Jones  was  born  in  1573,  and  christened  in 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Smithfield.  Wal- 
pole says  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a joiner. 
His  father,  who  died  when  he  was  24,  had  little 
to  give  him,  and  from  his  will,  which  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham found  in  Doctors’  Commons,  still 
less  to  leave  him.  Our  author  doubts  the 
received  story  that  Jones  was  sent  to  Italy  by 
either  Lord  Arundel  or  Lord  Pembroke, 
Jones’s  own  words,  in  his  work  on  Stone- 
henge, do  not  bear  it  out;  for  he  says  there 
simply, — “ Being  naturally  inclined,  in  my 
younger  years,  to  study  the  arts  of  design, 
I passed  into  foreign  parts  to  converse  with 
the  great  masters  thereof  in  Italy:”  where,  other- 
wise, he  obtained  funds,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear. He  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  Den- 
mark, and  we  first  hear  of  him  in  England  in  his 
32nd  year,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Ben 
Jonson,  afterwards  his  violent  detractor,  he 
prepared  a masque  for  the  Queen  of  James  I., 
the  sister  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  by  whom 
he  had  been  employed.  Jonson’s  description 
of  the  “ bodily  part  ” of  this,  “ which  was 
Master  Inigo  Jones’s  design  and  act,”  is  the 
earliest  notice  we  possess  of  the  use  of  scenery 
in  stage-entertainments.  Some  curious  par- 
ticulars are  given  from  Ben  Jonson’s  works,  | 


and  other  sources,  of  the  bold  inventions  by 
J ones  for  other  similar  entertainments. 

An  entry  of  the  payment  of  13/.  6s.  8d.  to 
“ Inico  Jones,”  in  the  books  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber  to  the  King,  shews  he  was 
then  employed  “ carreinge  Lrs  for  his  Mat’* 
servyce  into  Fraunce.”  In  1610-11  he  was 
again  engaged  with  Jonson  on  a masque  for 
the  queen,  and  the  bill  of  costs  discovered 
amongst  the  Pell  Records  contains,  “ Imprimis 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson,  for  his  invention 
40/.  Item  to  Mr.  Inigo  Jolmes,  for  his 
paynes  and  invention  40/. ;”  besides  a previous 
payment  to  Jones  of  238/.  16s.  10d.,  appa- 
rently for  money  expended.  In  1610  Prince 
Henry  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Inigo 
Jones  obtained  the  appointment,  in  his  new 
household,  of  Surveyor  of  the  Works. 

“ The  fees  he  received  are  recorded  in  the 
roll  of  the  Prince’s  expenditure : — 

“ ‘ Inigoe  Jones,  Surveyor  of  the  Woorkes, 
for  his  fee,  at  iij*  per  diem,  for  one  whole  yeare 
and  a half  and  xltI8  days,  begonne  the  13th 
January,  I6l0[l],  and  ended  at  the  feast  of  Sl. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  1612. — lxxxviij.  ij.  vjd.’ 
“ ‘ Inigoe  Jones,  Surveyor  of  the  prince’s 
Woorkes,  for  his  fee  by  Ires  pattentes,  at  iij' per 
diem,  for  xxxvij  dayes,  begonne  the  first  of 
October,  1612,  and  ended  the  vjth  of  No- 
vember followinge  ....  cxj11.’  ” 

This  appointment  terminated  with  the  death 
of  the  Prince  in  1612.  He  now  paid  a second 
visit  to  Italy,  taking  works  of  reference  with 
him,  and  noting  his  observations. 

“ His  copy  of  Palladio  (the  folio  edition  of 
1601),  preserved  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
contains  an  entry  dated  ‘ Vicenza,  Mundaie, 
the  23rd  of  September,  16 13 ;’  and  one  of  his 
sketch-books  (a  thin  octavo,  in  a parchment 
cover,  with  green  strings,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire)  exhibits  his  name 
on  the  fly-leaf,  with  * Roma,  1614,’  written  in 
his  fine  bold  hand  beneath  it. 

The  copy  of  Palladio  is  as  rich  with  notes  in 
Inigo’s  handwriting  as  the  Langbaine,  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  with  the  notes  of  Oldys. 
One  of  his  entries  commences  thus  : — ‘In  the 
name  of  God,  amen.  The  2 of  January,  1614, 

I being  in  Rome,  compared  these  desines 
following  with  the  Ruines  themsealves.  Inigo 
Jones.’  At  folio  64  he  has  written: — ‘The 
staires  at  Chambord  I saw,  being  in  France, 
and  there  are  but  2 wayes  to  ascend,  y°  small 
hath  a waal,  wh  windowes  cut  out,  but  this,  | 
>*  seems,  was  discoursed  to  Palladio,  and  he 
invented  of  himseelf  thes  staires.’  His  Palladio 
was  his  inseparable  companion,  wherever  he 
went;  and  contains  the  names  of  ‘Andrea 
Palladio’  and  ‘ Inigo  Jones,’  coupled  together 
in  his  own  handwriting — such  was  his  admira- 
tion and  such  his  ambition.  At  b.  iv.,  p.  41, 
occurs  the  following  entry  : — ‘The  Temple  of 
Jove,  vulgarly  called  frontispicio  di  Nerone,  or 
a basilica,  sum  call  it  a Temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  that  is  likelyest.’  The  book  was  with 
him,  as  appears  from  his  own  entries,  at 
‘ Tivoli,  June  13,  16 1 4 ;’  at  ‘Rome,  1 6 1 4 ;’  at 
‘Naples,  1614;’  at  ‘Vicenza,  13  Aug.,  1614;’ 
and  at  London,  ‘26  January,  1614;’  i.e., 
1614-15.  Nor  did  he  cease  to  carry  his 
Palladio  about  with  him  even  in  his  progresses 
in  England,  as  surveyor  of  the  works.  The 
following  is  written  on  a fly-leaf : — 

‘ The  length  of  the  great  courte,  at  Windsor, 
is  350fo,  the  breadth  is  260  : this  I measured 
by  paaces  the  5 of  december,  1 Gl9- 
The  great  court  at  Theobalds  is  159f0,  the 
second  court  is  110fo  square,  the  third  courte 
is  88f0 — the  20  of  June,  1621. 

The  front  of  Northampton  Ho.  is  l62f0,the 
court  is  81f°. 

The  first  court  at  Hampton  Court  is  l66f° 
square. 

The  second  fountaine  court  is  9‘2f0  broade 
and  150fo  longe. 

The  Greene  Court  is  108fo  broade  and  ll6f0 
longe,  the  walkes  or  cloysters  ar  14f0  betweene 
the  walles.  September  the  28,  1625.’ 

Of  the  Temple  of  Jove  he  thus  writes,  June 
13,  1639: — ‘Clemente  scolter  Romano  tould 
mee  that  the  ruines  of  this  temple  is  pulld  all 
downe,  to  hane  the  marble,  by  the  Constable 
Barbannos  Collona,  by  the  popes  permition  : 


this  was  the  noblest  thinge  which  was  in  Rome 
in  my  time.  So  as  all  the  good  of  the  ancients 
will  be  utterly  ruined  ear  longe.’  ” 

In  1615,  he  returned  to  become  surveyor  of 
the  works  to  the  king. 

“His  pay  commenced  from  the  1st  of 
October  in  that  year;  at  the  rate  of  eight 
shillings  a day  for  his  entertainment,  eighty 
pounds  per  annum  for  his  ‘ recompense  of 
availes,’  and  two  shillings  and  eightpence  a 
day  for  his  riding  and  travelling  charges.  His 
riding  expenses  were  subsequently  raised,  but 
the  fees  I have  quoted  were  the  fees  of  the 
office  at  the  period  of  his  appointment.  He 
had  other  emoluments.  The  warrant  to  the 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  on  his  first  appoint- 
ment, dated  16  March,  1615-16,  directs  that 
he  should  receive  * five  yards  of  broad  cloth  for 
a gown,  at  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  the  yard  ; one  fur  of  budge,  for  the  same 
gown,  price  four  pounds ; four  yards  and  a 
half  of  baize,  to  line  the  same,  at  five  shillings 
the  yard;  for  furring  the  same  gown,  ten 
shillings  ; and  for  making  the  same  ten  shil- 
lings.’ The  cost  of  the  livery  was  therefore 
12/.  15s.  10d.;  and  this  sum  was  paid  to  him 
yearly,  as  surveyor  of  the  works,  by  the  Mas- 
ter the  Wardrobe.” 

The  pressing  nature  of  his  duties  brought 
him  at  times  extra  rewards  : notes  of  a few  of 
these  Mr.  Cunningham  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber : — 

“To  Inigoe  Jones,  SurveyoT  of  his  Ma‘* 
Workes,  the  Comptroller,  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 
Clerke  of  the  Woorkes  at  Whitehall,  vpon  the 
Councells  warr1,  dated  xvt0  Nouembris,  1620, 
for  performing  certen  workes  in  the  Starcham- 
ber  in  ffebruary  1616,  January  and  February 
1618,  and  Aprill  and  Maye  16 19,  by  the  space 
of  fortie  dayes,  and  for  making  of  a Hearse 
for  the  Queenes  funerall  ....  I11. 

“To  Inigoe  Jones,  Surveyorof  the  Woorkes, 
Thomas  Baldwyn,  Comptroller,  and  Will"1 
Portington,  Mr.  Carpenter,  upon  the  Councells 
Warr1,  dated  ultimo  Decembris,  1 620,  for  make- 
ing  readye  and  repay ringe  Elye  House,  in 
Holborn,  for  the  Spanish  Ambassador  . xx11.” 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1618-19,  the  old 
Banqueting-house,  Whitehall,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  By  the  1st  of  June,  in  the  same  year, 
the  ground  was  cleared,  Jones  ready  with  his 
design,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Banquet- 
ing-house laid.  Relative  to  this,  there  is  the 
following  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber  : — 

“To  Inigo  Jones,  upon  the  Counsells  warr*, 
dated  27th  June,  1619,  for  making  two  several 
models,  the  one  for  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
other  for  the  Banquetting  House  . xxxvij11.” 

This  entry  escaped  Vertue  and  Walpole,  but 
a more  curious  discovery  was  the  roll  of  the 
“ Charges  in  Building  a Banqueting-house  at 
Whitehall,  and  erecting  a new  pier  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland,”  preserved  at  the  Audit  Office, 
and  of  which  we  gave  the  substance  in  a 
previous  number.* 

For  the  Banqueting-house  the  “ Ivnighte 
Marshall’s  Man  ” was  employed  to  impress 
workmen.  In  a letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
dated  17th  August,  1620,  Jones  says  : — “The 
Banqueting-house  goith  on  now  well,  though 
the  going  of  the  masons  awaye  have  byne  a 
great  hinderance  to  it.” 

“ While  the  works  at  Whitehall  were  in 
progress,  a commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  ‘ to  plant  and  reduce  to  uniformity 
Lincoln’s  Inn-field,  as  it  shall  be  drawn  by 
way  of  map  or  ground  plot  by  Inigo  Jones.”’ 

Jones’s  quarrel  with  Ben  Jonson  for  putting 
his  name  on  the  title-page  of  a masque  before 
that  of  Jones,  and  the  poet’s  bitter  poetical 
satires  against  Inigo,  are  well  known.  In  an 
“ expostulation  ” with  Iniquo  Jones,  he  sneers 
at  his  “ twice  conceived  and  thrice  paid  for 
imagery,”  and  in  the  play  called  “ A Tale  of 
a Tub  ” he  introduced  the  “ Master  Sur- 

* See  page  302,  Vol.  VII. 
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veyor  **  as  “ Vitruvius  Hoop,”  but  through, 
the  exertions  of  Jones  this  character  was 
struck  out  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  As 
“ Medlav,  the  joiner.  In  and  In,  of  Islington,” 
his  peculiarities  are  ridiculed. 

“ In  and  In 

Draws  with  no  others  in’s  projects  : he  will 
tell  you 

It  cannot  else  be  feazible  or  conduce  : 

These  are  his  ruling  words,  please  you  to  hear 
'un  ? ” 

These  words,  feasible  and  conduce,  are  else- 
where repeated,  as  characteristic  expressions.* 

Mr.  Cunningham  excuses  Jones’s  applica- 
tion of  a classic  portico  to  the  Gothic  St.  Paul’s, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  king 
that  the  whole  edifice  should  be  rebuilt,  and 
that  the  portico  was  not  an  addition  to  the  old 
building,  but  an  instalment  of  a new  one.  To 
get  room  round  St.  Paul’s,  Inigo  removed 
St.  Gregory’s  Church,  and,  with  the  dispute 
with  the  parishioners  that  followed,  began  his 
troubles,  which,  as  most  of  our  readers  know, 
lasted  him  till  his  death,  and  hastened  it. 
Webb,  his  executor,  who  married  a kins- 
woman of  Jones,  and  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  his  son-in-law,  says  that  he  was  neither 
ambitious  nor  arrogant,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  displayed  a domineering  and 
dictatorial  spirit  in  this  controversy.  He  was 
fined  as  a Papist,  and  imprisoned,  and  died 
full  of  sorrow  at  Somerset  House  in  the 
Strand.  The  date  of  his  death  has  been  erro- 
neously stated  by  various  writers,  and  it  was 
left  for  the  author  of  the  present  memoir  to 
settle,  by  the  register  of  St.  Bennet’s,  Paul’s 
Wharf,  where  Inigo  was  buried,  that  it  took 
place  on  the  21st  June,  1652. 

After  a list  of  the  works  attributed  to  Jones, 
our  author  says  : — 

“That  the  designs  of  Inigo  were  not  re- 
stricted to  a new  Whitehall,  and  palaces  at 
Greenwich,  Newmarket,  and  in  the  Strand  (on 
the  site  of  Somerset  House),  the  portfolio  of 
his  drawings  at  Worcester  College  affords 
most  striking  evidence.  In  this  valuable  folio 
are  found,  ‘ upright  for  my  Lord  Maltravers 
his  house  at  Loatsbury,  1638’ — ‘Mr.  Sur- 
veyor’s designs  for  Sr  Peter  Killigrew’s  house 
in  the  Blackfriars  ’ — ‘ ceiling  of  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke’s  bed-chamber  ’ — ‘ ceiling  of  the 
great  staire  at  Wilton’ — ‘for  the  ceiling  in  the 
Cabinet-room,  Wilton,  1649’ — ‘ceiling  of  the 
Countess  of  Carnarvon’s  bed-chamber  ’ — ‘ceil- 
ing of  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon’s  wilhdraw- 
ing-room  ’ — an  enriched  and  gilt  ceiling,  in 
panels,  for  York  House,  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham’s  motto,  ‘ Fidei  Coticula  Crux,’ 
worked  in,  as  on  the  Water-gate  ; ‘ wainscott 
and  moulds  for  the  Consultation-room  at 
Physician’s  College,’  dated  1651,  and  marked 
‘ not  taken  ;’  with  designs  for  temples  (Par- 
thenon-like, with  statues  and  pediments  filled 
with  sculptures)  for  churches,  one  of  which 
Gibbs  must  have  seen,  and  another  with 
obelisks  on  towers—'  for  a Fountain  in  a Wall 
at  Greenwich,  1637’  — for  ‘Exchanges  or 
Merchants’  Piazzas  ’ — and  for  the  * Office  of 
the  works  at  Newmarket.’  In  the  same  folio 
1 observed  an  exquisite  pencil  drawing  for  a 
portion  of  the  Banqueting-house,  with  the 
statues  ; an  early  and  different  design  for  the 
church  in  Covent  Garden ; a most  delicately 
pencilled  drawing  of  the  portico  to  St.  Paul’s, 
with  the  statues  ; a design  ‘ for  the  modell  of 
the  Star  Chamber,’  dated  1617 ; and  two 
‘ uprights  ’ (one  especially  fine  and  large)  ‘ of 
the  Palace  at  Somerset  House,’  dated  ‘1638,’ 
and  marked  ‘ not  taken  :’  an  elevation  and 
ground-nlot  for  a new  house  for  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  on  the  site  of  Durham  House,  in 
the  Strand,  and  signed  * John  Webb.’  The 
ground-plot  is  marked  ‘ not  taken,’  and  dated 
1649.” 

Mr.  Cunningham  concludes  his  interesting 

* Media?  is  made  to  say  that  his  father  named  him 
“ In  and  In  Media?,  which  serves 
A joiner's  craft,  because  that  we  do  lay 
Things  in  and  in,  in  our  work.  But  I am  truly 
A rchi leetonicus  professor,  rather  ; 

That  is,  as  one  would  say,  an  architect.” 


memoir,  by  pointing  out  that  the  rambling  and 
incoherent  manuscript  notes  about  Jones,  writ- 
ten in  the  copy  of  “ Stonehenge  Restored,”  for- 
merly in  the  Harleian  Library,  and  usually 
ascribed  to  Philip  Herbert,  fifth  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, could  not  have  been  so,  since  the  earl 
died  in  1650,  and  the  book  in  which  they  were 
written  was  published  in  1655.  He  is  disposed 
to  attribute  them  to  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 

ON  ARCHITECTURE,  AT  THE  ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 

In  the  first  lecture  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  pro- 
fessor hailed  the  returning  season  of  his  labour 
with  pleasure,  but  with  great  solicitude,  lest  he 
should  fail  to  make  them  useful  to  the  student. 
He  enlarged,  after  the  example  of  Vitruvius, 
on  the  qualifications  and  education  required 
for  the  practice  of  the  art  and  science  of  archi- 
tecture, and  exhorted  the  students  to  appre- 
ciate justly  the  advantages  which  London, 
of  recent  years,  had  presented,  in  the  two 
colleges  of  our  University  and  the  School  of 
Design,  in  addition  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
For  success  in  his  career,  nature  should  have 
given  him  a constructive  faculty,  a sense  of 
beauty,  and  an  observant  quick  inventive 
mind.  These  qualifications  should  be  strength- 
ened, enlarged,  and  rendered  more  acute  by 
the  study  of  the  mathematics.  By  these  he 
would  acquire  precision  of  thought  and  ex- 
pansion of  capacity,  and  would  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  numerical  and  geometrical  magni- 
tude, so  essential  to  his  practice,  that  Sir  C. 
Wren  had  given  these  precedence  to  every 
other  qualification  ; for,  great  as  he  was  in  the 
poetical  and  imaginative  of  our  art,  the  motto 
he  had  adopted  was  “ numero,  pondere,  men- 
sura.” 

But  vast  as  are  the  advantages  of  this  branch 
of  intellectual  culture,  it  had  its  defects,  in 
giving  too  partial  a direction  to  the  mind,  to 
the  prejudice  of  other  pursuits.  Great  mathe- 
maticians have  often  appeared  to  be  wholly 
unfitted  for  other  studies ; and  it  was  con- 
soling to  the  simple  workman  to  find  the 
senior  wrangler,  with  all  his  advantages,  often 
at  a non  plus  before  a simple  architectural  prob- 
lem. Indeed,  proof  and  demonstration  are  the 
office  of  the  mathematics ; science  explains 
what  art  and  nature  invent, — as, indeed, consent 
of  language  points  out,  when  we  say  “ arts  and 
sciences,” — giving  precedence  to  intuitive  in- 
vention. Mechanics,  in  its  various  branches, 
statics  and  dynamics,  were  no  less  important 
to  the  equilibrium  of  his  buildings ; in  which 
our  Gothic  cathedrals  especially,  and,  indeed, 
minor  edifices  on  clay  foundations,  furnished 
continual  sources  of  study  and  observation. 
Animal  mechanics  were  not  only  advantageous 
to  our  studies,  but  (in  a manufacturing  coun- 
try), also  to  our  pockets,  patents  being  fre- 
quently established  on  the  intelligence  and 
adoption  of  nature’s  inventions.  Optics  and 
perspective  had  vast  influence  on  our  art ; 
the  latter  was  lamentably  in  abeyance  in  our 
scenography  at  this  period,  effect  and  colour 
being  substituted.  Of  this  fact,  the  drawings 
of  Paul  Sandby,  Malton,  and  others  of  the  last 
century,  Mr.  E.  Cook  and  Mr.  Billings 
amongst  the  few  correct  of  this,-  are  sufficient 
proofs.  In  this  academy  very  excellent  and 
accessible  lessons  were  given  by  Mr.  Knight. 
But  this  science,  accompanied  by  the  essential 
discipline  of  the  hand  in  free  and  ornamental 
drawing,  were  admirably  taught  in  the  School 
of  Design, — a most  precious  advantage  of  re- 
cent date  in  our  general  education.  Anaxago- 
ras had  said,  that  it  was  questionable  whether 
the  supremacy  of  man  was  due  more  to  the 
head  than  the  hand.  Handicraft  with  the 
workman’s  tools,  and  mastery  with  the  pencil, 
were  essential  to  the  architect ; indeed  there 
lay  his  eloquence.  Some  of  the  most  able 
architects  had  passed  a year  or  more  at  the 
carpenter’s  bench.  But  the  literary  and  poetic 
faculty  was  no  less  to  be  cultivated ; fine 
thoughts  would  only  come  from  fine  spirits, 
nurtured  by  the  muses ; criticism  and  the 
aesthetics  would  accompany  these.  Since  style 
in  architecture  was  generally  an  adoption  of 
former  tastes,  history  was  essential ; else  ano- 
malies and  inconsistencies  were  for  ever  in- 
diting nonsense  verses.  The  small  door,  the 
emblem  of  the  “ strait  and  narrow  way,*-’  was 


applied  to  the  heathen  temple,  or  the  proud 
Templar  door  (suited  to  the  colossal  god  within) 
was  mistakingly  applied  to  the  Christian  Gothic 
temple.  By  history  we  should  know  that  the 
present  cultivated  times  are  most  analogous  to 
those  of  Greece  and  imperial  Rome  as  respects 
materials  and  skill.  Since  the  days  of  Trajan 
or  Hadrian,  no  such  stones  have  been  used  as 
have  recently  been  employed  at  the  British 
Museum,  where  800  stones  from  5 to  9 tons 
weight  form  the  front.  Even  St.  Paul’s  con- 
tains no  approach  to  these  magnitudes;  but 
for  cheapness  and  for  taste  we  love  to  build 
with  Gothic  scantlings  of  a few  pounds  weight. 

The  professor  then  continued  his  hints  on 
education,  through  the  architect’s  office, — 
the  idle  talk,  detraction,  and  criticism 
therein : the  student  should  measure  him- 
self with  his  rivals,  for  prizes  in  com- 
petition ; he  should  watch  the  course 
of  business  — the  war  of  life  — the  dan- 
gers to  reputation  by  a single  failure — the 
perils  of  renown  and  fortune — the  eternal  an- 
tagonism with  the  world,  with  the  contractor, 
the  workman,  the  law ; the  suspicions  of  the 
employer — the  aspersions  of  malignity — the 
intricacy  of  accounts — the  duty  of  conciliation 
and  benevolence  to  all  men.  Great  is  the  ex- 
perience learned  in  a good  office  by  the  dili- 
gent observer.  Then  travel  presents  its  dan- 
gers, in  excess  of  liberty,  and  forgetfulness  of 
duty  and  discipline,  no  less  than  its  immense 
advantages  in  free  and  unbiassed  observation 
of  innumerable  examples  and  foreign  practice. 
Finally,  the  practice  of  the  profession,  in  every 
social  grade,  from  the  prince  to  the  labourer, 
offered,  to  the  skill  and  ability,  the  perse- 
verance and  philosophy,  of  the  architect,  the 
means  by  which  a good  man  might  be  made 
more  perfect, — perhaps  surpassing  any  other 
professional  career. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  INDIA. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday,  the  7th,  Mr.  Bellamy,  V.  P., 
in  the  chair,  when  various  books  were  pre- 
sented, and  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson  was  elected  an 
associate. 

With  reference  to  the  paper  on  glass  read 
at  the  previous  meeting,  Mr.  Papworth  men- 
tioned that  they  were  now  manufacturing  in 
France  plates  of  glass  20  feet  by  12  feet,  and  1 
inch  thick,  for  partitions. 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  that  in  a leading  article 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  December  8th, 
on  the  “ rough  plate  glass  case,”  which  had 
been  referred  to,  very  improper  imputations  had 
been  cast  on  the  parties  who  had  used  blown 
plate  glass,  and  the  witnesses  who  had  con- 
finned  them  in  their  right  to  do  so.  He  had 
himself  since  obtained  additional  evidence  that 
blown  plate  was  known  long  before  cast  plate. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  “ Chambers’s 
Cyclopasdia,”  published  nearly  100  years  ago, 
was  given  the  mode  of  “ blowing  looking  glass 
plates,”  and  that  the  priority  of  the  mode  was 
unquestionable. — TheChairman  announced  that 
Mr.  C.  Lee  had  sent  in  his  resignation  as  a 
fellow  of  the  Institute,  and  that  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson  then  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Architecture  of  India,”  confining  him- 
self on  this  occasion  to  the  south,  as  he  had  on 
a previous  occasion  to  the  north,  and  illus- 
trating his  remarks  by  reference  to  a fine  series 
of  drawings  by  native  artists,  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  General  Menteith,  and  the  Asiatic 
Society.  Following  our  notes  of  what 
Mr.  F.  said,  — References  to  the  early 
history  of  southern  India  are  very  scarce. 
There  are  no  traces  of  a building  earlier 
than  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our 
era,  and  few  before  the  tenth  or  eleventh. 
The  number  of  the  temples  in  the  south  is 
extraordinary,  and  their  size  enormous,  the 
outer  enclosure  being  often  1,000  feet  square. 
He  knew  of  a hundred  such  : in  the  north  there 
is  noting  of  the  sort.  The  buildings  in  the 
south  may  be  placed  under  four  heads, 
namely, — 

The  Vimana,  or  Temple  proper; 

The  Gopiera,  or  Gateway; 

The  Mantapa,  or  Porch  ; and 

The  Choultry,  or  Hall. 

The  Vimana  is  the  shrine  : it  is  always 
square,  pyramidal,  and  has  a domical  or  bulb- 
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ous  termination.  The  basement  is  of  granite, 
and  contains  a cubical  apartment  (always),  the 
shrine  for  the  god.  The  upper  part  is  usually 
of  solid  brick,  plastered  with  chunam,  and 
although  in  many  cases  1,000  years  old,  as 
sharp  and  perfect  as  when  first  erected.  The 
decoration,  story  above  story,  is  a repetition 
of  miniature  shrines,  displaying  sometimes,  on 
each  face  of  the  Yimana,  from  600  to  1,000 
statues. 

The  Gopura  is  always  pyramidal,  like  the 
Vimana,  ten  or  twelve  stories  in  height,  but 
has  a way  through  it,  and  invariably  a flat 
top.  There  is  one  of  these  in  front  of  every 
Vimana. 

A Mantapa,  generally  columnar,  is  also  usually 
attached  to  each  Vimana.  Some  of  these  are 
of  wonderful  extent;  one  is  4,000  feet  in 
length,  consisting  of  a wide  middle  aisle,  so  to 
speak,  and  two  smaller  aisles  on  each  side. 
The  middle  space  is  covered  by  bracketting 
the  stones  in  a curious  manner,  the  arch  being 
always  avoided  in  Indian  architecture  where 
possible. 

The  Choultry  in  some  cases  is  of  enormous 
size,  having  100  columns  in  length  and  10  in 
width,  or  1,000  columns  in  all : they  are,  in- 
deed, popularly  called  “ halls  of  a thousand 
columns;”  and  this  is  usually  literally  true. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  each  of  these 
columns  is  ornamentally  carved  from  capital 
to  base,  that  these  carvings  are  usually  all 
different  in  design,  and  that  the  material  used 
is  granite,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
wonderful  works. 

The  inclosures  around  the  temples  were 
added  one  beyond  another,  as  their  reputation 
increased  or  money  became  available.  The 
great  hall  is  usually  placed  in  the  third  enclo- 
sure. Enormous  stones  were  sometimes  used  : 
the  granite  door  jambs  of  one  unfinished  gate- 
way are  44  feet  high. 

The  principal  architectural  defect  in  these 
groups  of  buildings  is  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  central  object,  the  temple  proper  : 
there  are  numerous  enclosures  and  lofty  gate- 
ways leading  to  what  seems  nothing.  At 
Tanjore  and  some  other  places,  however,  it  is 
not  so  ; the  Vimana  is  the  principal  object,  as 
it  ought  to  be.  As  to  the  supposed  connection 
between  Egyptian  and  Indian  architecture,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  without  attaching  much 
importance  to  it,  that  the  temple  at  Carnac, 
for  example,  has  the  central  object  low,  with 
several  inclosures,  one  round  the  other,  and 
has  lofty  propyla,  or  gateways ; these  Indian 
temples,  too,  resemble  in  arrangement  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  described  by  Jose- 
phus. There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
these  buildings  for  our  own  use ; it  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  art  in  them 
becomes  more  pleasing  as  they  are  better 
understood.  Not  many  years  ago.  Gothic 
architecture  was  considered  a mere  jumble, 
without  order  or  regularity ; but  we  now 
see  it  differently.  The  Indian  temples 
show  the  variety  of  forms  which  stone 
may  be  made  to  take.  At  one  time  the  Roman 
details  were  thought  the  only  legitimate  forms ; 
then  it  was  found  that  these  were  but  a 
debasement  of  the  Greek,  and  the  Greek 
should  alone  be  copied ; and  now  the  Gothic 
forms  alone  are  imitated.  In  truth,  however, 
the  forms  which  may  be  given  to  stone  are 
myriad-fold.  There  is  one  very  consolatory 
impression  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  tem- 
ples. These  were  erected  by  an  uncivilized 
people — without  a literature,  without  a his- 
tory. But  they  went  to  their  heads  instead  of 
their  books,  and  thought  only  of  the  effect  that 
could  be  produced.  We  at  the  present  day 
are  so  superior  to  them,  said  Mr.  Fergusson, 
that  if  we  took  the  same  course  we  must 
-immensely  surpass  them. 

Mr.  Tite  said  that,  after  having  examined 
Mr.  Catherwood’s  drawings  of  buildings  in 
Yucatan  and  other  parts  of  Mexico,  he  had 
endeavoured,  with  much  care,  to  trace  the  peo- 
ple philologically,  but  had  failed.  He  fancied, 
however,  that  there  was  a connection  between 
them  and  the  Indian  temples.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  distance  which  separates 
them,  there  is  a certain  kind  of  resemblance 
to  the  buildings  of  Java  which  deserved  inves- 
tigation. Of  its  connection  with  Egyptian 
architecture  he  thought  but  little. 

Mr.  I’Anson  thought  the  Government  or 
the  East-India  Company  should  investigate 
the  architectural  works  of  India. 
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Mr.  Fowler  reminded  the  Institute  of  their 
possession  of  a very  interesting  series  of  native 
drawings,  illustrative  of  Indian  antiquities,  and 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  the  Government  or 
the  Company  preserving  records  of  the  build- 
ings.— Mr.  Godwin  said,  with  reference  to  this, 
that  the  periodical  press  in  India  had  become 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  preserving  and 
illustrating  the  architectural  monuments  of  the 
country,  and  were  pressing  it  upon  the  Com- 
pany.  Mr.  Fergusson  said  something  had 

been  done  by  the  Company;  but  the  late  wars 
had  checked  the  operations. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  F. 
stated  that  chunam  is  simply  burnt  oyster 
shells,— that  is,  pure  lime  without  any  ad- 
mixture, kneaded  with  a small  quantity  of 
water.  It  is  rubbed  when  moist,  and  takes  a 

high  polish. Mr.  Wild  said  the  strength  of 

chunam  depended  greatly  on  the  amount  of 
labour  bestowed  in  working  it. 

Mr.  Cockerell  was  anxious  to  express  his 
thanks  for  having  been  introduced  to  a new 
branch  of  the  architectural  family,  so  different 
from  that  found  in  Northern  India.  With 
such  co-operators  as  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  In- 
stitute records  would  become  a treasury  of  art 
of  no  small  value.  As  to  the  analogy  of  styles, 
it  was  worth  noting  that,  difficult  as  it  was  to 
connect  nations  by  their  language,  the  archi- 
tecture of  all  countries  showed  that  men  have 
always  been  the  same.  The  Deity  had  not  left 
himself  without  a witness.  The  climate  would 
make  some  difference  in  the  buildings  raised, 
so  would  the  materials : but  the  same  religious 
feelings  which  had  led  crowds  from  all  parts  to 
Notre  Dame  of  Loretto,  was  to  be  traced  in  the 
added  enclosures  of  increasing  size  around  the 
Indian  temples  described  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 


FLUVIAL  WATERS  AND  SEWAGE. 

Not  many  regions  of  earth  are  blessed  as 
the  British  Isles  with  a bounteous  and  con- 
tinuous flow  of  rills,  streams,  and  rivers,  and 
this  privilege  is  conducive  not  only  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, but  especially  to  the  health  of  man.  It 
is  allowed  that  no  sources  of  water  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  life  as  nature  seems 
to  have  designed  from  the  amplitude  of  pro- 
vision ; and  yet  mankind  seem  hitherto  to  have 
paid  little  attention  to  the  conservancy  of  these 
vital  supplies.  To  those  resident  in  our  genial 
clime,  the  value  of  these  advantages  are 
scarcely  appreciated,  but  he  who  has  wandered 
through  a barren  and  dry  land  where  no 
water  is,”  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  beneficence 
of  Providence  in  this  particular,  when  he  re- 
verts to  this  cereal  soil,  and  its  rivers  of  living 
water.  In  Australia  and  her  boundless  tracts 
of  wood  and  plain,  the  softness  of  the  clime  is 
of  little  avail,  from  the  paucity  of  rivers  ; and 
those  parts  where  settlements  have  been  made, 
are  selected  from  the  fact  that  they  are  ab- 
solved from  the  unspeakable  misery  of  drought 
by  this  first  natural  postulate  for  habitation — a 
river. 

From  this  circumstance,  it  is  clear  that  the 
great  continent  of  New  Holland  never  can  be 
a very  populous,  although  it  may  be  a pastoral 
country,  for  there  rain  falls  not  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  reserve  tanks  for  the  nutriment 
and  accommodation  of  the  cattle  and  the 
stranger. 

In  early  ages  this  country  fared  well  as  to 
its  flow  of  water,  but  since  population  has  mul- 
tiplied so  exceedingly,  the  effects  of  neglect 
have  seriously  impaired  the  purity  of  our 
fluvial  waters. 

It  is  not  twenty  years  since  sea-going  vessels 
sent  only  up  to  Vauxhall  at  ebb  tide  for 
sea  store  ; and  the  Thames  water  was  accounted 
the  best  in  the  world  for  the  purpose. 

Now  the  state  of  the  river  renders  it  hardly 
eligible  at  Twickenham.  As  the  community 
has  increased,  so  have  habitations ; and  the 
smallest  tributary  of  the  Thames  is,  according 
to  its  volume,  hardly  less  vitiated  than  the 
great  confluent  torrent.  Along  the  courses  of 
the  Wandel,  Mole,  Wey,  Gode,  Loddon, 
Kennett,  Evenrode,  Wainrush,  Ock,  Evesham, 
and  multifarious  rills  which  flow  into  the 
Thames,  how  many  factories  and  mills  (fulling, 
dye,  stuff,  and  others),  how  many  homestalls, 
farms,  mansions,  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns 
discharge  their  fceculence  into  their  several 
and  separate  currents ! 
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All  these  combining,  progress  through  still 
larger  communities,  and  from  the  first  to  the 
last  no  care  hath  up  to  this  day  been  taken  to 
preserve  for  the  people  the  purity  of  that 
element  which  was  evidently  intended  by  the 
Creator  to  be  the  healing  nutriment  of  his 
creatures. 

To  preserve  the  quality  of  the  main  trunk,  it 
i3  first  necessary  to  guard  the  tributary 
conduits ; and  this  cannot  be  done  without  di- 
verting from  the  natural  fall  (the  course  of 
rivers)  all  pollutions  of  what  kind  soever,  nor 
without  enacting  municipal  laws  for  the  re  il- 
lation of  all  sewage  and  drainage. 

So  much  has  been  elicited  from  discussions 
and  treatises  originating  in  the  great  sanitary 
movement,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  iterate 
modes  which  have  been  divulgated  of  effectua- 
ting so  great  a benefit ; but  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  observe,  that  as  to  the  great 
metropolis,  a place  suggests  itself  to  every  re- 
flective mind  for  its  sewage  as  the  one  only 
practicable,  without  great  expense,  and  that 
I will  try  to  develope  in  but  few  words. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  to  retain, 
and  to  improve  where  requisite,  the  present 
system  of  sewers,  and,  if  they  do  not  work 
well,  this  is  mainly  chargeable  to  the  deficiency 
of  water.  As  the  river  is  the  lowest  and  most 
natural  outlet  for  the  whole  reticulation,  it  will 
be  requisite,  in  order  to  preserve  those  sewers 
that  disembogue  into  it,  to  take  a lower  range  ; 
therefore  the  line  of  the  main  sewer  should  be 
in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

As  there  are  several  parts  of  the  town  near  the 
river  bank  (such  as  Southwark,  Pimlico,  &c.), 
5 or  6 feet  below  liigli-water  mark,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  sink  the  main  conduit  below  that 
level  say  10  feet. 

For  this  purpose  a main  sewer  should  be 
constructed  of  brick  and  cement  from  West- 
minster-bridge  on  the  north  side,  as  far  as  the 
“ Shades,”  near  London-bridge,  to  be  built 
intermediate  between  high  and  low-water  mark; 
and  for  this  purpose  a line  of  coffer-dams 
should  be  struck  in  to  the  extent  of  200  or 
300  yards  at  one  reprise.  The  tunnel  or  sewer 
(which  might  be  erected  in  an  open  cutting) 
being  completed,  the  piles  might  be  drawn, 
and  so  on  in  continuation. 

Westward  of  Westminster  the  work  must  be 
continued  by  tunnelling  past  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  the  north  side,  and  thence  west- 
ward through  the  Lots  towards  Fulham  in  an 
open  cutting;  this  would  suffice  to  take  all  the 
sullage  of  these  parts.  In  like  manner  from 
London-bridge,  and  to  clear  it  on  the  north 
end,  a tunnel  should  also  be  continued  east- 
ward towards  the  open  spaces  at  Limehouse, 
or  even  Plaistow  level,  at  which  point  such 
works  as  might  be  requisite  for  exhausting  the 
sewer,  disinfecting  and  desiccating,  should  be 
erected. 

Of  the  value  of  such  works,  and  the  feasi- 
bility thereof,  enough  has  been  said ; there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  to  add  more  than  that 
the  smaller  expense  and  greater  promptitude 
of  this  plan  must  give  it  the  preference  before 
those  of  centripetal  tunneling,  which  would 
require  the  total  subversion  of  all  the  existing 
metropolitan  sewers. 

This  main  sewer,  or  cloaca,  need  not  be 
sunken  more  than  three  or  four  feet  below  the 
slime  of  the  river’s  bed,  and  into  it  all  the 
sewers  which  now  discharge  their  flow  into  the 
river  should  be  also  graduated  beneath  the 
bottom  exposed  at  low  water  : no  interruption 
could  thus  be  caused  to  navigation  or  com- 
merce; but,  on  the  contrary,  those  foetid,  slimy 
shoals  which  disgust  the  passenger  might  be 
removed,  and  a strand  remain  approachable  on 
the  ebb  of  tide. 

With  reference  to  wharfages,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unfavourable  than 
the  present  state  of  the  river,  which  is  wasteful 
of  great  natural  facilities,  obstructive  of  traffic, 
and  prejudicial  to  health. 

The  level  of  the  main  sewer  being  perhaps 
20  feet  under  that  of  Tharaes-street,  the 
portion  which  passes  through  densely-popu- 
lated places  must  be  tunneled  : for  the  rest,  the 
construction  might  be  in  an  open  trench,  lead- 
ing to  that  locality,  near  or  beyond  Limehouse, 
most  available  for  the  attainment  of  a large 
area  whereon  to  plant  machinery  for  raising 
the  sullage  into  a tank  or  reservoir  adequate  to 
the  process  of  disinfection,  &c. 

On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  a similar 
cloaca  should  be  formed  to  receive  the  tribute 


of  voidance,  which  could  also  be  conducted  to 
a suitable  level  near  Deptford,  so  as  to  be 
equally  efficacious  for  the  ex  purgation*  of  the 
river,  and  the  abatement  of  pestilential  effluvia 
in  that  Beotia  of  London. 

Nothing  is  here  said  of  quay  walls  to  our 
crowded,  thrifty,  and  fceculent  rivage : the 
modern  taste  for  architecture  and  Qjnbellish- 
ment, — the  march  through  stucco  to  marble 
and  granite, — will,  in  its  train,  induce  such  im- 
provements ; but  it  must  not  be  omitted  to 
remark,  that  sewage  without  flushing  can  be 
of  little  avail,  and  that  until  a proper  expen- 
diture of  clean  water  be  dispensed  through  the 
whole  reticulation,  no  design,  however  perfect, 
no  performance,  however  complete,  can  render 
the  abode  of  millions  other  than  a manor  for 
the  intermittent  havoc  of  pestilence. 

To  expect,  from  rain-water  or  Artesian  wells, 
a supply  commensurate  with  the  demand  for 
this  purpose,  would  be  idle ; therefore,  the 
clear,  natural,  and  rightful  source  is  the  father 
of  floods — the  Thames.  At  Staines,  the  water 
is  sufficiently  pure  for  such  a supply  ; it  is  but 
10  miles  in  a straight  line  from  the  metropolis 
(although  above  40  in  its  course),  and,  consi- 
dering the  volume  at  that  point,  as  pure  as 
even  the  Colne  : besides  that,  save  the  New 
River,  all  supplies  are  deduced,  therefrom 
within  tidal  influence  ! Considering  that  the 
highroad  (a  straight  line  from  Staines)  offers  a 
free  and  gratuitous  course  for  that  supply, — 
there  it  would  appear  to  be,  of  all  other  points, 
the  most  eligible. 

With  reference  to  the  outcry  against  water 
companies  (raised  not  without  much  reason), 
it  never  should  be  lost  sight  of  that  private 
enterprise  is  the  origin  of  every  great  national 
advantage  of  our  day — railroads,  insurances, 
water  works,  nay,  the  East-India  directory. 
Private  enterprise  is  not  the  tyrant,  but  the 
stimulant  of  competition, — and  the  centraliza- 
tion of  public  boards  and  public  works  dis- 
cover nothing  very  energetic  in  their  progress, 
nor  very  beneficent  in  their  result. 

Quondam. 


Tiie  Admiralty’s  Engineer-in-Chief. 
— A correspondent  urges  with  much  force  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a civil  engineer  in  placr 
of  a military  officer  to  superintend  the  con- 
tract works  and  other  civil-engineering  duties  of 
this  office,  which  is  now  vacant. 


A PLAN  FOR  SUSPENDED  DOORS. 

The  ordinary  method  of  hanging  folding 
doors  with  hinges  has  great  inconveniences, 
for  when  they  are  thrown  open  they  appear 
unsightly,  and  the  loss  of  the  space  they  take 
up,  in  opening  and  when  open,  is  a great  dis- 
advantage. To  remedy  these  defects,  various 
contrivances  have  from  time  to  time  been 
resorted  to ; amongst  which  has  been  the 
introduction  of  sliding  or  suspended  doors. 

From  the  difference  of  the  details,  or  manner 
of  suspending  folding  doors,  a variety  of  results 
have  been  obtained,  some  of  them  not  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind. 

As  a practical  man,  I have  had  a large 
amount  of  experience  in  suspending  doors, 
and,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  have  sus- 
pended a door — to  represent  folding  doors — 
which  combines  the  four  qualifications  essen- 
tial to  suspended  doors  : — 1st,  It  prevents  the 
passage  of  sound  and  air  from  dining- 
room to  drawing-room  ; 2ndly,  open  or  closed, 
it  presents  nothing  that  offends  the  eye — its 
appearance  is  uniform  : when  open  it  is  invi- 
sible, when  closed  it  appears  as  fixed ; 3rdly, 
it  can  be  taken  down,  if  needed,  without  re- 
moving the  pilasters,  or  injuring  anything 
about  it ; 4thly,  it  can  be  drawn  out  or  pushed 
back  with  the  greatest  ease  and  steadiness. 

'I  he  principle  of  suspending  doors  is  not  a 
new  one.  I lay  claim  to  no  new  invention, 
but  to  the  introduction  of  some  new  details, 
which  are  found  to  answer  with  complete  suc- 
cess ; and  with  a desire  that  others  may  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefit,  I introduce  them  to  the 
courteous  consideration  of  the  readers  of  The 
Builder. 

1 he  elevation  A represents  the  suspended 
door  closed,  with  pilasters  on  each  side,  and 
surmounted  by  a cornice;  B is  the  plan  of  the 
same ; C,  on  plan,  is  the  place  into  which  the 
door  is  run  when  open;  a is  an  oak  fillet 
nailed  on  the  floor,  to  act  as  a guide  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  door,— in  the  bottom  edge  of 
which  is  a groove  to  receive  it,  as  shown  on 
detail  b. 

Section  D shows,  at  c,  a panel  which  is 
made  to  take  out,  in  order  to  unscrew  the 
plate  of  sheave  at  g f,  and  take  out  the  door. 
The  moulding  and  part  of  the  head  at  d is  also 
made  to  take  out, — the  piece  of  quartering 
above  being  lilted  out  by  means  of  a groove  mor- 
tice at  the  left-hand  corner,  and  when  down 


keeps  the  head  of  jamb  in  its  place,  as  shown 
at  detail  E.  The  moulding  and  part  of  jamb 
at  e on  plan  take  down ; the  quartering  behind 
is  fixed,  and  runs  up  to  the  ceiling. 

Detail  E is  a section  of  brass  sheave,  iron 
frame,  and  bar ; F is  the  elevation  of  sheave, 
frame,  and  corner  of  door;  the  plate  g f is 
screwed  to  the  top  and  side  edges  of  door,  and 
is  cut  in  two  at  g,  at  an  angle  of  45,  in  order 
to  take  off.  There  are  three  sheaves  to  this 
door, — one  at  each  corner,  the  other  at  the 
centre  of  the  door.  G is  the  iron  bar,  which 
is  fixed  so  as  to  take  out  if  required. 

The  section  b is  part  of  the  bottom  rail  of 
the  door,  and  shows  a groove  for  the  oak  fillet 
a,  and  a fixed  iron  tongue  h : this  tongue 
moves  in  the  brass  bar  i,  and  serves  to  steady 
and  guide  the  door,  and  prevent  the  passage 
of  air  or  sound.  The  brass  bar  being  fths  of 
an  inch  thick  stands  flush  with  the  carpet,  when 
the  carpet  is  doubled  and  tacked  down  on  each 
side  of  it. 

H is  a section  of  e on  plan. 

L represents  a grooved  and  moulded  jamb, 
and  moulded  edge  of  door, — so  that  when  the 
door  is  put  back  in  its  place  C,  the  jambs  on 
each  side  and  head  appear  alike. 

C.  R.  Carter. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

ADDRESS  OF  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

On  Tuesday,  January  8,  Mr.  William 
Cubitt  in  the  chair,  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening  were  commenced  by  an  address  from 
the  president,  on  taking  the  chair  for  the  first 
time  after  his  election,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  noticed  some  of  the  principal  engineering 
works  which  had  been  terminated,  or  had 
made  great  progress,  during  the  past  year, 
commencing  with  the  tubular  bridges  across 
the  river  Conway  and  the  Menai  Straits,  which 
he  designated  as  “ pre-eminent  for  the  bold- 
ness of  the  conception,  the  scientific  simplicity 
of  the  design,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  exe- 
cution.” 

The  advantages  which  must  result  from  the 
more  general  use  of  wrought  iron  were  alluded 
to,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  commission 
appointed  in  1847  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  forms  and  strengths  of  iron  beams  in 
railway  structures,  had  enunciated  the  opinion, 
” that  any  legislative  enactments,  with  respect 
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to  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  iron  struc- 
tures employed  therein,  would  be  highly 
inexpedient.” 

The  Harbours  of  Refuge  now  constructing 
at  Dover,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  by  Mr. 
Walker,  at  Portland  and  Holyhead  by  Mr. 
Rendel,  the  docks  at  Leith  and  Grimsby  also 
by  the  latter  gentleman,  the  lighthouses  at 
the  Bishop’s  Rock  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  at  the 
Skerryvore  by  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  were 
noticed  with  great  commendation,  as  most 
important  works,  admirably  designed  and 
executed. 

The  railway  system  of  the  country  was  then 
commented  on  ; and  it  was  stated,  that  there 
were  now  nearly  5,500  miles  of  railway 
completed  in  Great  Britain,  at  a cost  of 
220,00Q,000/.,  derived  from  private  sources, 
and  expended  within  the  realm,  encouraging 
in  a remarkable  degree,  productive  industry 
of  all  kinds,  and  inducing  a revolution  in  all 
mercantile  transactions  and  social  relations. 

The  example  of  England  was  noticed,  in 
boldly  abandoning  the  finest  roads,  and  adopt- 
ing throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  a network  of  iron  ways,  over  which,  by 
the  aid  of  steam,  passengers  and  merchandise 
could  be  conveyed  with  a velocity  which,  at  its 
original  proposition,  was  deemed  worse  than 
visionary;  which,  first  filling  the  Continent 
with  amazement,  eventually  compelled  imi- 
tation, and  thus  would  ultimately  introduce 
wants,  and  consequently  civilization,  to  the 
most  remote  corners  of  the  world.  “ If,”  con- 
tinued the  President,  “ this  be  true,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire  who  were  the  authors 
of  this  great  revolution  ? what  minds  con- 
ceived, and  what  energies  executed  these  vast 
projects?  The  reply,  gentlemen,  must  spring 
spontaneously  from  you  all— the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers  have  been  the  great 
actors  in  this  most  interesting  chapter  of  the 
social  history  of  our  country.” 

The  junior  members  of  the  profession  were 
then  addressed  as  to  the  opening  now  offered 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  talents,  in  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  sanitary  question. 


CURRENT  ARCHITECTURAL  COM- 
PETITIONS. 

The  letters  we  have  received  during  the 
last  fortnight  on  the  subject  of  current  compe- 
titions, would  nearly  fill  our  present  number. 
To  print  them  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; nor  would  any  advance  be  made  in  the 
reformation  of  the  management  of  competitions 
if  we  did  so.  They  all  tell  the  same  story, 
again  and  again,  of  broken  faith  and  insulting 
offers,  which  simple  exposure  has,  up  to  this 
time,  failed  to  prevent.  We  would  here  further 
observe,  that  anomymous  letters  conveying 
personal  imputations,  cannot  receive  from  us 
any  attention. 

Leicester  Union  Workhouse  Enlargement. — 
On  this  we  have  a dozen  communications. 
One  known  architect,  not  a competitor,  or 
connected  with  one,  says,  that  great  injustice 
has  been  done  to  unsuccessful  competitors  by 
the.  decision  come  to  by  the  guardians. 

“ The  first  of  the  “ instructions  to  architects” 
runs  thus  : — “The  workhouse  to  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  provide  day-rooms  and  dormitories  for 
1,000  inmates,  classified,  &c.,  &c.  The  board- 
room,  with  the  two  ante-rooms  and  closet 
adjoining,  and  the  rooms  over,  will  not  require 
alteration.”  And  the  fifth  thus  : — “It  is  the 
wish  of  the  guardians  that  as  much  of  the 
workhouse  shall  be  retained  as  is  possible.” 
Yet  in  the  face  of  these  instructions,  the 
guardians,  I find,  have  decided  upon  adopting 
a plan  for  an  entirely  new  building,  although 
they  have  just  paid  for  two  sets  of  plans,  one 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  present  building,  and 
one  for  a new  building,  by  another  architect. 
Upon  a moderate  calculation,  seven  sheets  of 
drawing-paper,  measuring  at  least  39  inches  by 
2-1  inches,  would  have  to  be  well  covered  with 
intricate  work  in  the  way  of  line  drawing, 
tinting,  and  writing,  to  illustrate  a design  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  folios  of  specification  and  estimates 
necessary  to  explain  these  seven  sheets  of 
laborious  drawings  ; and  ten  out  of  the  eleven 
sets  of  drawings  sent  in  are  thrown  back  upon 
their  authors’  hands,  not,  forsooth,  because 
the  alterations  and  additions  are  not  cleverly 
devised,  but  because  the  guardians  choose  to 


nullify  their  printed  and  issued  resolutions  by 
adopting  a plan  in  no  way  in  accordance  with 
them.” 

Another  says,  “ I take  for  granted  that  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  who,  after  inviting  archi- 
tects to  furnish  plans  in  competition  for  alte- 
rations and  additions  to  the  present  work- 
house,  allow  a plan  for  an  entirely  new  build- 
ing to  be  sent  in  by  a favoured  townsman,  and 
adopt  that  in  the  face  of  the  instructions  to 
architects,  the  terms  upon  which  the  competi- 
tion was  entered  into,  and  according  to  which 
the  merits  of  the  plans  ought  to  have  been 
judged.” 

Birmingham  Institution  for  the  Blind. — Ad- 
vertisement was  for  elevation  only, — 30 1.  for 
first,  10Z.  for  second.  “ One  of  the  32,”  who 
have  sent  in,  asserts  that  the  plans  were  first 
obtained  by  specious  suggestions  to  one  who 
applied  early  for  instructions,  that  if  he  sent  in 
plans  (which  he  did),  competition  would  pro- 
bably be  avoided. 

Assembly-Room , Newbury. — Ten  pounds  are 
offered  for  plans  and  specifications  of  an 
assembly-room,  not  to  exceed  cost  of  1,000/., — 
or  not  half  what  ought  to  be  paid  for  them,  if 
ordered  without  risk  of  rejection.  A corre- 
spondent complains  that  when  he  wrote  for 
information  and  instructions  of  what  was 
actually  wanted,  reply  was,  “ I have  none  to 
send  you  1” 

Independents'  Chapel,  Gloucester.—  About 
forty  plans  were  sent  in  by  twenty-nine  archi- 
tects. Design  selected  is  by  Mr.  Medland,  of 
that  city.  Concerning  this,  too,  we  have  com- 
plaints, but  they  are  anonymous. 

St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Newport. — The  last 
we  heard  of  this  was,  that  ,the  selection  rested 
between  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Daukes;  Mr. 
Stratton,  townsman,  third ; and  that  Mr. 
Withers  would  have  been  fourth  but  that  the 
supporters  of  his  design  came  too  late.  Cor- 
respondents state  that  the  “ Committee  or- 
dered the  number  of  plans  to  be  reduced  by 
the  subscribers  (each  donor  of  5 1.  having  a 
vote)  to  six,  from  which  one  is  to  be  selected 
by  a London  architect  of  celebrity.” 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  your  paper  of  January  5th,  I observe  a 
communication  from  “ B.,”  in  which  he  states 
that  a church,  in  which  many  important  fea- 
tures are  copied  from  “ Brandon’s  Analysis,” 
has  been  erected  under  the  auspices  of  a 
society  which  has  constituted  itself  the  arbiter  of 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  “ far  west.” 
I presumehealludesto  St.  Jude’s, thelastchurch 
which  was  consecrated.  I feel  bound,  there- 
fore, to  correct  him  in  his  error,  which  he  has 
so  broadly  stated,  and  to  assure  you  that  not  a 
single  drawing  of  the  above  church  was  laid 
before  the  Architectural  Society,  nor  has  there 
been  any  communication  with  the  society  about 
it,  nor  have  I myself  ever  seen  a drawing  or  a 
single  stone  of  it. 

What  the  society  did  do  was  to  recommend 
that  a different  set  of  plans  should  be  adopted 
from  those  which  were  at  first  drawn,  and  that 
the  Middle  Pointed,  and  not  the  Third  Pointed 
style  should  be  employed  : but  the  plans  so 
altered  were,  never  .laid  before  the  society. 

So  much  for  “ B.V’/ac-Ls. 

But  I think  I may  be  allowed  to  add,  that 
he  seems  also  to  have  mistaken  the  province 
of  an  architectural  society.  The  great  point 
which  this  society  aims  at  is  to  secure  a cor- 
rect ritual  arrangement  of  the  church ; and 
being  satisfied  that  there  are  no  anachronisms 
or  anomalies  in  the  style,  &c.,  of  the  plans 
submitted,  it  is  very  careful  not  to  interfere 
with  those  parts  which  are  merely  matters  of 
taste,  and  which  must  needs  vary  according  to 
the  talent  of  the  respective  architects. 

Were  the  society  to  alter  every  window, 
door-case,  moulding,  &c.,  according  to  its  own 
taste,  architects  would  be  mere  draughtsmen 
in  their  hands;  and  I think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  would  become  more  servile 
copyists  by  this  means  than  by  any  other ; 
and  further,  a gross  injustice  would  be  done 
to  architects  of  talent  and  experience,  by  put- 
ting all  men  on  the  same  level. 

I believe  that  any  architect  who  has  laid 
plans  before  this  society  would  bear  me  out  in 


stating  that,  while  we  are  most  unflinching  in 
the  condemnation  of  what  is  incorrect,  we  are 
most  careful  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  the  architect  in  matters  which  are 
arbitrary.  Eccles.  J.  Carter,  Hon.  Sec. 


GREAT  SUSPENSON  BRIDGE  IN  RUSSIA. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  excited 
in  St.  Petersburgh  by  the  model  of  a suspen- 
sion bridge  across  the  river  Dnieper,  at  Kieff”, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Russia,— mentioned 
by  us  before  it  was  sent  from  London.  Mr. 
Vignoles  is  the  engineer,  from  whose  designs, 
and  under  whose  immediate  directions,  this 
bridge  is  now  constructing.  It  has  four  prin- 
cipal openings,  each  of  440  feet,  and  two 
side  openings  of  225  feet  each,  and  also  a pas- 
sage of  50  feet  on  the  right  shore,  spanned  by 
a swivel  bridge,  opening  for  the  passage  of 
the  steamboats  and  other  river  craft,  'l'he 
ways  through  the  piers  have  a clear  breadth  of 
28  feet,  and  a height  of  35  feet  to  the  soffit  of 
the  semicircular  arches.  'The  platform  has 
nearly  53  feet  of  extreme  breadth,  of  which 
35  feet  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  carriage- 
way; the  platform  is  suspended  by  chains,  all 
on  the  same  horizontal  plane,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  road;  the  footpaths  project  be- 
yond the  chains,  and  are  carried  by  canti- 
levers round  the  piers  exteriorly,  so  that 
the  foot  passengers  are  completely  separated 
from  the  horsemen  and  carriages.  The 
chains  are  composed  of  links  12  feet  long, 
and  each  weighing  about  4 cwt. ; eight  links 
form  the  breadth  of  each  chain,  and”the  total 
length  measured  along  their  curves  is 
about  four  English  miles.  For  the  swivel- 
bridge  the  iron  employed  is  almost  exclusively 
malleable;  the  breadth  of  the  platform  is 
nearly  53  feet,  and  the  weight  of  iron  em- 
ployed scarcely  exceeds  100  tons.  The  bridge 
is  moved  horizontally  (on  the  same  principle 
that  locomotive  engines  are  sent  round  on  the 
large  turntables  at  a railway  station),  and  by 
the  efforts  of  four  men  only,  acting  on  a very 
simple  apparatus. 

The  total  weight  of  iron  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  is  about  3,300  tons, 
including  the  machinery  employed  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  construction.  The  whole  was 
made  in  England.  A regular  commissariat  is 
attached  to  the  establishment,  and  the  whole 
organization  of'  service  is  very  complete.  Not 
the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  establishment 
is  that  for  the  manufacture  of  the  hydraulic 
cement  required  for  the  foundations  and  ma- 
sonry. It  is,  in  fact,  an  artificial  Pozzolano, 
made  from  a peculiar  clay  found  in  the  Kieff” 
hills,  and  prepared  on  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Yicat.  The  buildings  for  this  purpose  are 
very  extensive.  Eight  large  roasting  ovens, 
besides  numerous  grinding-mills,  are  in  con- 
stant action;  the  quantity  manufactured  is 
upwards  of  300  bushels  (or  about  500  cubic 
feet)  in  every  twenty- four  hours.  The  cost  of 
the  bridge,  exclusive  of  the  approaches,  will  be 
upwards  of  420,000/. 


DIRECTORIES. 

The  Official  and  Legal  Directory  for  1850. 
— This  is  a very  handsome  volume,  perhaps 
handsomer  than  necessary,  considering  it  is 
to  last  but  a year,  comprising,  with  a “ Diary,” 
an  official,  legal,  parliamentary,  banking, 
and  insurance  directory.  For  the  diary,  half 
a large  octavo  page  of  writing  paper  is  appro- 
priated to  each  day.  The  Directory  is  capitally 
printed  by  Vizetelly  and  Co.,  by  whom  also  it 
is  published.* 

Who’s  Who  in  1850,  is  a smaller  Directory, 
published  by  Baily,  Brothers,!'  referring  only 
to  persons  of  station,  and  scarcely  going  so  far 
as  its  clever  title  would  lead  to  the  antici- 
pation of. 

The  Post  Magazine  Almanac  and  Court 
and  Parliamentary  Register  (a  good  six- 
pen’orth)  gives  a considerable  amount  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  insurance  offices. 

Bogue’s  Pocket  Diary  and  Calendar,  has  a 
line  for  the  engagement  of  the  day,  and  two 
blank  leaves  after  each  monthly  division  for 
memoranda  unconnected  with  dates. 


* Petcrborough-court,  Fleet-street, 
t Royal  Exchange-buildings,  Cornhill. 
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THE  GR1MAXI  PALACE,  VENICE. 


PALAZZO  GRIMANI,  VENICE.  j This  will  account  for  the  marked  difference 

j which  is  evident  in  the  design  of  the  upper 

The  engraving  represents  the  front  of  this  j and  lower  parts  of  this  front ; at  the  same  time  | 
palace  towards  the  grand  canal ; it  is  situated  11  may  afford  a clue  to  the  date  of  its  erection, 
near  the  Ponte  Rialto,  and  is  one  of  the  series  Sanmicheli  having  died  in  1549.  The  date 
of  colossal  structures  which  makes  that  canal  ; thus  fixed  for  this  building  receives  some  con- 
the  finest  highway  in  the  world.  This  pile  firmation  from  the  historical  fact  that  Marino, 
was  commenced  by  Girolamo  Grimaldi,  from  son  the  above-named  Girolamo,  was  made 
the  design  of  Michele  Sanmicheli, — but  only  i Doge  in  1596.  The  length  of  this  front  is 
the  lower  story  was  executed  by  him,  the  ! about  88  feet ; and  the  height,  from  the  water 
upper  stories  being  completed  (probably  after  i hne  to  the  top  of  the  main  cornice,  about  95 
his  death)  by  some  other  architect  unknown.  I C.  F. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  altering  of  terms  which  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted  is  attended  with  so  much  incon- 
venience that  it  is  almost  better  to  put  up  with 
objectionable  ones  than  to  attempt  to  introduce 
others  that  would  be  more  appropriate.  Never- 
theless, the  term  “ Decorated,”  now  applied  to 
one  style  or  period  of  our  Gothic  architecture, 
is  so  exceedingly  irrelevant  and  incongruous 
that  it  is  surely  desirable  to  have  some  other 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
exceedingly  unmeaning,  being  expressive 
rather  of  circumstance  than  of  quality.  De- 
[ coration,  or  what  is  meant  for  such,  enters 
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into  every  style  of  architecture ; therefore,  to 
call  any  one  particular  style  “ Decorated,” 
and  more  especially  when  many  examples  of 
it  are  more  remarkable  for  plainness  than 
ornamentation,  partakes  of  absurdity.  We 
may  apply  the  epithet  “ Decorated  ” to  a 
building  but  not  to  a style;  the  suitable  name 
for  it  is  not  decorated,  but  Decorative,  since 
that  would  be  far  more  in  accordance  with 
the  analogy  of  language.  If  the  term  Deco- 
rated is  to  lie  bestowed  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence on  any  one  distinct  mode  of  Gothic, 
that  which  we  call  “ Perpendicular  ” has 
surely  the  greatest  claim  to  it;  and,  in  fact, 
the  latter  is  sometimes  called  Florid  Gothic. 
The  term  “ Perpendicular  ” itself  is  not  a very 
satisfactory  one,  still  it  is  far  less  objectionable 
than  that  of  “ Decorated ;”  because  it  does 
really  express  one  marked  characteristic  of  the 
mode  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Analogy  is  not  at  all  attended  to  in  the 
names  at  present  employed  for  the  three  lead- 
ing divisions  or  classes  of  our  national  Gothic. 
For,  if  we  call  the  first  of  them  “ Early 
English,”  without  extending  the  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  nationality  to  the  two  other  styles, 
the  “ Flarly  ” alone  would  he  quite  sufficient. 
Surely,  then,  it  would  be  in  every  respect  better, 
as  we  call  the  first  of  the  three  periods  into 
which  Gothic  is  divided,  “ Early  English,”  to 
distinguish  next  as  “ Middle  English,”  or  our 
second  style  of  “Gothic;”  and  the  third,  as 
“ Late  English,”  or  perpendicular  English ; 
in  like  manner  as  French  antiquaries  divide 
their  Style  Ogival  into  primitif,  secondaire,  and 
tertiaire.  While  such  change  of  names  would 
he  an  exceedingly  slight  one,  it  would  be 
attended  with  positive  convenience  by  getting 
rid  of  a misnomer,  which  is  now  a stumbling- 
block  to  the  uninitiated,  and  perplexes  even 
those  who  know  what  is  meant  by  it.  Not  a 
little  puzzling  is  it  to  persons  in  general  to  be 
told  that  what,  perhaps,  looks  to  them  a very 
plain  building,  is  in  the  “ Decorated  ” style, 
and  that  such  profusely  adorned  piles  as  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  chapel,  and  the  new  palace  of 
Westminster  are  not.  They  cannot  make  it 
out  at  all,  and  no  wonder ; for  it  is  like  telling 
them  that  black  is  white  and  white  is  black. 

Zeta. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Tiie  Newport  station  for  the  South  Wales 
line  has  just  been  commenced  at  the  Iligh- 
street.  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Co.,  builders  of 
the  stations  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line, 
have  taken  the  contract  for  erecting  the 
Newport,  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  and  Swansea 

stations. The  “calls”  payable  during 

January,  1850,  so  far  as  advertised,  amount 
to  1,731,2 791.  against  3,926,342 1.  in  1849  ; 
4,860,220/.  in  1848  ; and  6,157,803/.  in  1847. 
The  total  calls  during  the  year  amount  to 
about  20,000,000/.,  of  which  18,000,000/.  are 
for  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  and  2,000,000/. 
for  foreign,  subscribed  for  in  England.  The 
calls  in  1S4S  were  33,000,000/.;  in  1847, 
42,000,000/.  Vast  as  such  sums  of  money 
are,  however,  any  one  of  them  constitutes  but 
a trille  in  comparison  with  the  whole  amount 
expended  on  5,950  miles  of  railway,  old  and 
new,  already  formed,  namely,  almost  two 
hundred  millions  sterling  (more  precisely  in 
fact,  1 97,000,000/.).  The  average  cost  per  mile 
has  been  33,110/.  From  some  interesting  cal- 
culations in  the  Times,  it  appears  that  this 
average  cost  has  varied  considerably,  and  that 
it  has  by  no  means  been  on  the  decrease  lat- 
terly. In  1842  the  cost  of  the  railways  in 
operation  averaged  34,690/.  per  mile ; in 
1843,  36,360 /.  ; in  1844,  35,670/.;  in  1845, 
35,070/.;  in  1846,  31,860/.;  in  1847,  31,700/. 
in  1S4S,  34,234/.;  and,  in  1849,  35,214/. 
The  amount  of  gross  traffic  receipts  on  all 
this  truly  “ valuable  property,”  is  another 
interesting  point  in  the  general  statistics 
of  the  railway  kingdom.  In  the  British  im- 
perium  in  imperio  alone,  the  annual  revenue 
thus  derived  from  her  Majesty’s  lieges 
amounted,  in  the  year  just  closed,  in  all,  to 
eleven  million,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand,  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  !— 
reaped  in  return  for  the  certainly  noble  pri- 
vilege of  flying  to  and  fro,  with  winged  speed, 
over  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
interlaced  by  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  hill-levelled,  valley-filled,  and 


straight  and  narrow  way  across  flood, and  through 

mountain,  and  over  abyss. A correspondent 

of  a metropolitan  paper,  in  speaking  of  the 
supply  of  milk  by  rail  to  London,  with  a gravity 
and  wisdom  worthy  of  that  ingenious  “ writer 
and  decorative  painter,”  who  invented  “ painted 
tablets  and  numbers,”  for  the  especial  use  of 
railway  companies,  “with  extraordinary  tact,  so 
as  to  give  great  energy  to  this  present  enterpris- 
ing and  inventive  crisis,” — triumphantly  asks 
the  blind  plodders  who  may  happen  to  peruse  the 
prologue  to  his  project — “ Why  should  not  the 
railway  Companies  lay  down  pipes  from  the 
adjacent  highland  grazing  districts,  Harrow, 
Brentwood,  Richmond,  &e.,  where  the  height 
is  favourable,  and  allow  the  milk  fresh  from 
the  dairies  to  flow  by  gravity  from  cisterns, 
eligibly  placed  for  collecting  the  milk  from  the 
various  farmers,  and  be  drawn  off  at  the  me- 
tropolitan termini  for  retail  supply  ?” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Mr.  H.  Rogers,  of  Wolverhampton,  has 
offered  2,000/.  towards  the  endowment  of  a 
church  on  Wednesfield  Heath,  and  the  late 
patron,  Mr.  J.  M.  Paget,  has  given  a site  for 
church,  parsonage,  and  schools.  Close  by, 
Mr.  Rogers  is  already  building  a row  of  alms- 
houses.  At  Ryde,  where  gas  is  charged  10s. 

per  1,000  cubic  feet,  besides  6s.  a-year  on 
meter  said  to  cost  but  35s.,  a movement  is 
being  originated,  on  an  example  set  at  Fare- 
ham,  for  the  attainment  of  some  redress  in 
shape  of  a reduction  in  price. It  is  in- 

tended, we  hear,  to  take  down  and  rebuild 

Wimborne  Minster  chancel. A site  for  new 

schools  for  Wicker  parish,  Sheffield,  has  been 
purchased  for  1,200/.  The  buildings  are  to 
cost  1,300/.  more,  and  to  accommodate  600 
children.  1,600/.  are  already  raised.  It  is 
also  intended  to  build  a new  hotel  at  Sheffield, 
at  a probable  cost  of  10,000/.  A committee 
has  been  appointed  to  obtain  plans  and  esti- 
mates, obtain  a site,  &c.  In  the  same  town, 
according  to  the  local  Times,  preparations  have 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  a new  post-office 
fronting  the  market-place.  Messrs.  Weight- 
man  and  Hadfield  are  the  architects,  and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  William  Clareborough, 

builder,  Portobello. The  additional  dock  at 

West  Hartlepool  has  been  contracted  for  by 

Mr.  Hutchison. The  opening  meeting  of  the 

Chester  Architectural  Society  was  held  on  Mon- 
day week,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the  chair. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  first  stone  of  St. 

Mary’s  Church,  Gomersal,  was  laid,  with  the  cus- 
tomary ceremonial. There  are  in  prosperous 

operation  in  Edinburgh  three  model  lodging- 
houses  (one  of  which  is  solely  for  females), 
having  altogether  63  bedrooms,  124  beds,  and 
accommodation  for  219  lodgers.  They  have 
been  quite  free  from  fever  and  contagious 

diseases. It  has  been  resolved  to  raise,  by 

small  subscriptions,  a sum  (3,000/.  according 
to  a Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Athenceum) 
to  be  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  great 
south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  east  wall  of  the 
choir  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 


COVENT  GARDEN  CHURCHYARD. 

PROTECTION  OF  GRAVES. 

Your  correspondent,  “ Joseph  Rutherford,” 
asks,  “ Whether  there  is  any  protection 
afforded  for  the  remains  of  those  buried  in 
consecrated  ground  ?”  He  does  not  state 
that  the  remains  of  his  family,  who  have  been 
buried  in  the  Covent  Garden  Churchyard, 
have  been  disturbed,  nor  that  gravestones 
were  erected  to  their  memory ; but,  assuming 
that  such  is  the  case,  I will  shortly  state  what 
the  law  is  when  gravestones  or  other  monu- 
ments erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  are 
removed,  without  the  sanction  of  some  Act  of 
Parliament  or  of  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  person  who 
erected  the  gravestone,  he  may  sue  those  who 
removed  it  in  an  action.  After  the  death  of 
that  person,  the  tombstone  is  like  an  heir- 
loom, and  descends  to  the  heir  of  the  corpse 
buried  under  it,  who  may,  in  like  manner, 
bring  an  action  for  the  removal  of  the  monu- 
ment of  his  deceased  ancestor.  (See  “ Cor- 
ven’s”  case,  12  Rep.  105,  Co.  Lit.  18,  b. ; 

I “ Spooner  v.  Brewster,”  3 Bing.  136.)  I 
j am  not  aware  of  any  authority  showing  that 


the  actual  remains  of  the  dead,  so  long  as  they 
can  be  traced,  are  the  property  of  the  heir ; 
but  where  the  remains  are  identified  by  a 
tombstone,  no  one  can  interfere  with  that 
monument,  so  long  as  an  heir  remains,  with- 
out incurring  the  same  consequences  as  would 
follow  from  his  unlawful  interference  with 
your  correspondent’s  property  or  person.  And 
as  the  remains  of  the  dead  can  seldom  he 
disturbed  without  at  the  same  time  disturbing 
the  headstone  which  maiks  their  resting-place, 
the  law  does  in  this  instance  afford  some 
remedy  for  the  insult  of  which  he  naturally 
complains.  A Special  Pleader. 

Temple. 


EXCAVATORS'  ESTIMATES. 

The  following  tenders  for  excavating  and 
other  works  on  an  estate  north  side  of  Grove- 
road,  Upper  Holloway,  will  interest  some  of 
your  readers.  The  works  to  be  done  are  : — 

Digging  from  excavations,  and  carting  same, 
to  form  new  roads  and  pathways,  5,500  cubic 
yards. 

New  roads  and  pathways  to  be  formed  40 
feet  in  width,  and  raised  to  an  average  height 
of  18  inches  above  present  surface,  2,460  feet 
run. 

New  roads  and  pathways  to  be  formed  upon 
site  of  new  excavation,  the  top  of  pathways  to 
be  raised  10  inches  above  the  same,  2,050  feet 
run. 

Fencing,  implements,  lighting,  watching, 
notices,  filling  in  ditches,  excavations,  &c., 
103/.  10s. 


Skitterall 

£531 

14 

0 

Brown  and  Son  

349 

12 

11 

Ililtou  

280 

0 

0 

Green  

2G0 

0 

0 

Reddin 

234 

0 

0 

Jarvis  

231 

5 

0 

Whiteman 

228 

0 

8 

Beck 

215 

15 

7 

Perkins  

200 

0 

0 

Sinnott 

198 

0 

0 

Prat  

196 

0 

0 

Drummond  

187 

0 

0 

Yeoman 

177 

0 

0 

Salter 

172 

10 

0 

Kendle  and  Smith  . . . 

139 

0 

0 

Smith  and  Ivendle  . . . 

120 

0 

0 

Gregson 

115 

0 

0 

Bake  and  Brown 

105 

0 

0 

Payne  (accepted)  

103 

10 

0 

Difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  (only) 
428/.!  J- 


A THEORY  OF  DWELLINGS. 

The  following  “theory  of  dwellings,”  from 
a clever  article  on  “ Human  Progress,”  in  the 
late  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  is 
very  suggestive,  and  is  in  a road  we  have  often 
trodden.* 

“ Shelter  from  the  ‘skyey  influences’  is  the 
first  consideration — in  other  words— a roof; 
a huge  umbrella-covering,  on  walls  inclosing  ? 
sufficiently  large  space,  and  this  space  slioulc 
be  gravel  soil — the  soil  nature  has  provided  for 
man  to  dwell  on,  and  not  for  vegetables  to  thrive 
on,  other  than  those  that  gladden  the  sight  of 
man.  The  materials  for  constructing  a roof 
were  ‘ some  time  a problem,  but  now  the  time 
gives  them  proof,’  since  Robert  Peel  abolished 
the  duty  on  glass,  and  set  man’s  brain  free  to 
work  on  nature’s  materials,  before  reserved  as 
a costly  luxury  for  the  wealthy.  Four  external 
walls,  then,  of  sufficient  height  and  thickness, 
and  constructed  with  large  hollow  bricks, 
should  be  covered  in  with  a roof  of  rough- 
surfaced glass,  of  greenish  tinge,  and  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  defy  the  hailstone.  The 
roof  structure  should  be  of  wrought-iron,  on  the 
tension  principle,  and  divided  into  as  many 
spaces  as  maybe  desirable,  supported  on  stone 
or  cast-iron  columns.  Portions  of  the  glass 
might  be  left  bright,  for  the  sun’s  rays  to 
enter;  other  portions  coloured,  for  artistic 
effect.  The  glass  should  be  inserted  in  the 
roof  in  large  sheets,  with  elastic  packing  round 
the  edges.  The  greater  the  number  of  the 
floors  there  can  be,  the  better,  as  height  above 
the  earth’s  surface  is  always  favourable  to 
health,  rising  above  the  vapour  exhalation  line. 
But,  of  course,  there  must  be  a certain  propor- 

* The  new  number  of  the  Review  contains  an  article  on 
“Epidemics,”  and  one  on  “ Railway  Progress,”  deserving 
consideration. 
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tion  of  width  to  height.  If  we  assume  six 
ranges  of  apartments  eight  feet  high  each — 
supposed  for  working  men  and  families,  then 
the  area  within  the  internal  walls  should  not 
be  less  than  one  hundred  feet.  The  floors 
should  be  double,  of  sawn  slate,  with  air  spaces 
between,  and  supported  on  iron  girders.  The 
partitions  and  staircases  also  should  be  of 
sawn  slate.  The  apartments  should  all  be 
against  the  external  walls,  with  the  windows 
opening  outwards,  and  the  doors  opening  on 
inner  galleries.  The  ground-floor  rooms  should 
be  apportioned  to  a dining  and  coffee-room,  a 
library  and  lecture-room,  and  a kitchen.  The 
central  portion,  to  the  height  of  the  first  floor, 
should  be  covered  in  with  glass  pavement,  and 
applied  to  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  wash-houses, 
— the  cellars  beneath,  to  the  stowage  of  pro- 
visions and  fuel.  The  upper  story  should  be 
the  nursery  for  children,  and  the  school-rooms. 
The  intermediate  ranges  of  apartments  would 
be  sitting-rooms  and  bed-rooms.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  building,  external  to  the  kitchen, 
should  be  a building  containing  a steam-engine 
and  well,  and  small  gas-works,  with  a lofty 
chimney  running  above  it  close  to  the  external 
wall.  The  waste  heat  from  the  gas-works 
would  serve  to  heat  economically  the  engine 
boiler,  and  to  prepare  heated  air  to  warm  the 
building  generally  in  the  galleries  and  halls, 
and  particularly  in  the  private  rooms,  being  in 
the  hollows  of  the  floors  at  all  times,  and  ad- 
mitted into,  or  excluded  from  the  apartments, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants.  Each  bed- 
room and  sitting-room  would  be  provided  with 
a closet,  dust-shoot,  and  sink ; and  some  of 
them  would  be  arranged  to  throw  three  or  four 
or  more  apartments  in  groups  at  pleasure. 
The  use  of  the  engine  would  be,  to  grind  and 
chop  for  the  kitchen,  to  clean  boots  and  shoes 
with  circular  brushes  on  a shaft,  to  clean  knives 
and  forks  by  the  same  process,  to  pump  up 
hot  and  cold  water  into  all  the  apartments,  to 
furnish  steam  for  the  drying-closets  and  cook- 
ing, and  cleansing  earthenware  and  utensils, 
and  keep  going  a rising  and  falling  lift  to  the 
upper  stories,  to  save  ,'the  labour  of  mounting 
stairs.  Westward  and  southward  of  the  build- 
ing should  be  laid  out  a garden  and  pleasure- 
ground,  kept  cultivated  by  the  manure  and  re- 
fuse, chemically  treated,  to  neutralize  the  gases. 
The  garden  would  furnish  plants  to  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  building,  to  consume  any 
vitiated  air  that  might  escape  the  ventilating 
processes.  Open  fire-places  might  be  placed 
in  the  apartments  of  the  ground  floor,  and  gas 
stoves  in  the  others. 


These  arrangements  would  suit  the  solitary 
as  well  as  the  gregariously  disposed.  The  gas 
and  hot  water  arrangements  would  serve  for 
all  the  processes  of  private  cookery,  and  the 
public  kitchen  would  supply  food  for  single 
men  or  families,  to  whom  household  drudgery 
were  a nuisance.  J 

The  furniture  should  be  chiefly  metallic,  to 
prevent  risk  of  fire,  and  of  forms  simple,  yet 
graceful.  1 he  beds  should  be  spring  mat- 
trasses  or  water  beds.  It  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  object  of  a soft  bed  is  chiefly 
t° .fo  the  body,  to  prevent  undue  strain  on  any 
portion  of  the  bones  or  muscles.  Feather  beds 
do  not  well  attain  this  object,  because  the 
feathers  not  being  pliant  or  moveable,  are  con- 
sequently compressed.  The  water  bed  ob- 
viates this,  and  produces  equal  pressure.  Could 
the  body  be  laid  in  a plaster  cast  exactly 
fitting  it,  there  would  be  no  sensation  of  hard- 
ness. Plaster  casts  and  prints,  multiplied  by 
mechanical  art,  should  abound.  The  large 
halls,  and  dining  and  lecture-rooms,  might  be 
furnished  with  statues  and  paintings,  if  they 
could  be  afforded.  But  all  should  wear  a 
severe  simplicity,  though  the  eye  should  never 
rest  on  an  ugly  or  ungraceful  object. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  mode  of  living 
would  not  suit  the  tastes  of  English  people, 
who  consider  “every  man’s  house  his  castle  ” 
and  prefer  model  cottages  to  model  lod<rin<r- 
houses.  This  idea,  we  believe,  has  chiefly 
arisen  from  the  distaste  consequent  on  incon- 
venient and  miserable  lodging-houses.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  system  should  not 
combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  clubs  with 
all  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  free  from  its 
drudgery.  It  is  certain  that,  upon  this  system 
the  maximum  of  comfort,  with  the  minimum 
of  labour,  may  be  realized ; and  it  is  only  by 
the  congregation  of  individuals  that  high  civi- 


lization can  be  attained.  Let  us  consider  the 
advantages. 

First,  the  most  thorough  and  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  all  personal  attendance.  In  such 
a dwelling  a man  might  conveniently  obtain 
all  that  he  would  require  for  personal  use,  as 
simply  as  he  could  buy  goods  in  a shop.  There 
could  be  no  dirt,  with  hard  slate  surfaces  for 
floors  and  walls.  His  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
gas,  all  arranged  to  his  hand,  and  with  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  waste  water, — with 
couch  and  furniture  so  simple  as  almost  to  be 
self-arranging, — and  with  ready  access  to  food 
at  any  time  he  might  require  it,— he  would 
need  no  personal  attendance,  save  in  case  of 
illness.  He  might  go  in  and  out  at  his  own 
pleasure,  without  trouble  to  himself  or  others. 
Advantageous  as  all  this  would  be  to  individual 
men,  infinitely  greater  would  be  the  advantages 
to  families.  A large  assemblage  of  people  could 
maintain  their  own  physician  on  the  establish- 
ment,— could  engage  their  own  lecturers  and 
school  teachers, — could  have  a public  nursery, 
— could  tend  the  sick, — could  have  their  own 
gymnastic  grounds, — in  short,  all  the  appliances 
which  are  now  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
wealthy.  In  such  an  establishment  the  natu- 
ral aptitudes  of  children  would  be  developed 
profitably  to  the  community ; and  painful  mis- 
fits, rendering  so  many  intelligent  persons  a 
nuisance  to  their  friends  and  the  community, 
would  be  avoided.  Social  intercourse  would 
be  attainable  without  its  present  disadvantages, 
and  the  members  of ’such  a community  would 
grow  up  attached  to  each  other.” 


ACCESS  TO  DRAIN  TRAPS. 

The  attention  that  has  recently  been  given 
to  the  best  mode  and  materials  for  forming 
drains,  has  led  to  a very  extended  use  of  the 
6-inch  glazed  stone-ware  pipes,  than  which 
nothing  appears  better  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  combining  efficiency  with  economy. 
In  the  application  of  these  pipes  as  house 
drains  in  connection  with  the  public  sewers, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  form  of 
trapping,  to  prevent  the  foul  air  of  the  sewers 
being  conveyed  into  the  houses,  as  well  as  the 
passage  of  rats  in  the  same  direction.  There 
are  now  two  or  three  modes  in  use  for  this 
purpose. 

The  old  form  of  brick  cesspool  with  a dip- 
stone  is  expensive,  occupies  much  space,  and 
is  troublesome  to  cleanse  when  choked  up. 
A pipe  of  stoneware,  curved  downwards,  suffi- 
cient to  trap  the  passage,  is  economical  and 
efficient  so  long  as  the  way  keeps  clear,  but 
when  gritty  or  other  heavy  matter  fills  up  the 
bend,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  up  probably 
a considerable  length  of  pipes,  beginning  at 
one  end,  in  order  to  clear  the  obstruction. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  meet  these  objections 
by  a form  of  pipe  now  much  in  use  for  the 
end-pipe  at  the  out-fall  to  the  sewer,  the  ex- 
treme end  forming  an  oblique  angle,  with  a 
disc  of  iron  suspended  from  above,  so  as  to 
close  the  pipe,  unless  forced  open  by  the 
pressure  of  fluid  in  its  course  to  the  sewer. 
I his  arrangement  is  simple  enough ; but 
should  fragments  of  paper,  sticks,  or  other 
matter  lodge  on  the  edge  of  the  pipe  or  disc, 
the  closing  is  incomplete,  and  foul  air  will 
pass. 


I beg  to  suggest  a form  of  trap  which  will 
meet  all  requirements.  The  accompanying 
diagram  shows  a section.  It  should  be  made 
of  stoneware,  as  are  the  pipes,  and  it  may 
be  socketed  to  them  in  any  part  of  their 
course  where  most  convenient  of  access,  for 
opening  the  cover  when  requiring  to  be  cleared 
of  deposit.  The  lid  for  closing  the  opening 
through  which  the  trap  may  be  cleansed  is 
here  shown  raised  from  its  seat ; the  socket 


or  groove  into  which  it  drops,  should  be  filled 
with  sand,  putty,  or  other  suitable  material 
for  preventing  the  escape  of  air,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  removed  and  readily  renewed. 

If  a small  flap  or  trap-door  be  formed  in 
the  part  of  the  flooring  covering  the  drain, 
immediately  over  the  lid  of  the  drain-trap, 
ready  access  may  be  obtained  to  the  trap  for 
periodical  examination  of  its  efficiency,  and 
cleansing,  if  necessary.  J.  L. 


iHt&ceUanea. 

The  Church  at  King’s  Worthy,  near 
Winchester,  was  re-opened  for  divine  service 
on  the  Sunday  before  last,  after  being  closed  for 
some  time  for  the  purpose  of  enlargement  and 
repairs.  A new  aisle  has  been  added  on  the 
south  of  the  nave,  the  whitewash  has  been 
scraped  off'  the  walls,  the  whole  of  the  huge, 
unsightly  pewing  has  been  replaced  with 
lower  pewing,  the  windows  re-glazed  (the  east 
one  with  stained  glass),  the  stonework  re- 
stored and  cleaned,  the  large  unsightly  gallery 
which  projected  far  into  the  church  has  been 
removed,  thereby  disclosing  the  tower  arch 
and  window.  The  font  has  been  removed 
from  the  east-end  of  the  nave  to  the  west,  and 
the  pulpit  has  been  re-constructed.  The 
whole  of  the  roofs  have  been  re-tiled,  the 
north  vvall  has  been  rebuilt,  and  two  new  win- 
dows inserted.  On  pulling  down  the  old 
north  wall  of  the  nave,  which  was  several 
inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  the  workmen 
disclosed  a large  recess  at  the  east  end  (the 
north-east  angle  of  the  nave),  reducing  the 
wall  in  that  part  to  a few  inches  in  thickness, 
fully  acccounting  for  the  expansion  of  the 
chancel  arch,  and  it  appeared  that  this  recess 
had  once  contained  the  staircase  to  the  rood- 
loft.  Mr.  John  Colson  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Vokes  the  builder  employed. 

Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry 
of  all  Nations. — Her  Majesty  has  appointed 
Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Earl  of 
Rosse,  Earl  Granville,  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Lord 
Stanley,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East-India  Company  for  the  time  being.  Sir 
Richard  AVestmacott,  the  President  of  the 
Geological  Society  for  the  time  being,  Mr. 
Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  C.  Barry,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bazley,  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  the  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for  the  time 
being,  Mr.  Eastlake,  Mr.  T.  F.  Gibson,  Mr. 
John  Gott,  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  Mr.  Philip 
Pusey,  and  Mr.  William  Thompson,  “ to  make 
full  and  diligent  inquiry,— into  the  best  mode 
by  which  the  production  of  our  colonies  and  of 
foreign  countries  may  be  introduced  into  our 
kingdom  ; as  respects  the  most  suitable  site 
for  the  said  exhibition;  the  general  conduct  of 
the  said  exhibition ; and  also  into  the  best 
mode  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  prizes, 
and  of  securing  the  most  impartial  distribution 
of  them.”  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell  and  Mr. 
Stafford  Northcote  to  be  joint  secretaries.  Mr. 
Henry  Cole,  Mr.  C.  W.  Dilke,  Mr.  G.  Drew, 
Mr.  I’.  Fuller,  and  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  to 
be  the  executive  committee ; and  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt  their  secretary.  — It  appears  strange 
that  the  president  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 

for  the  time  being,  is  not  in  the  list  as  well  as 
the  president  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers. 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society. 
The  first  quarterly  general  meeting  of  this 
society,  was  held  on  2nd  inst.,  when  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Portman,  who  was  in  the  chair,  delivered 
an  opening  address  to  the  members.  Papers 
were  then  read  on  the  study  of  natural  history, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Crotch,  Dr.  Woodforde, 
Mr.  AY.  p.  Crotch,  and  Rev.  C.  P.  Parish.  At 
the  evening  meeting  also,  papers  were  read, — 
by  the  Rev.  F.  AVarre,  on  the  British  Town,  at 
Norton  Fitzwarren ; by  Mr.  R.  AAralter,  on  the 
Roman  remains  at  Combe  St.  Nicholas ; and 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles,  on  Norman  architecture. 

Gutta  Percha  in  Floors. —I  observed  in 
your  publication  a suggestion  that  gaping 
floors  of  rooms  might  be  well  filled  up  with 
gutta  percha.  Is  not  this  material,  however, 
or  a highly  inflammable  nature,  and  might  not 
that  property  render  its  use  in  the  manner 
suggested  rather  inconvenient  ?— X.  Y.  Z. 

***  Gutta  percha,  when  inflamed,  burns 
like  a pitchy  resinous  wood,  and  would  cer- 
tainly not  conduce  to  make  a house  fire-proof. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  16.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m. 
Wednesday,  )6. — Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  17- — Royal  Society,  8j  p.m.;  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  8 p.oi. ; Royal  Academy,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Water  Tanks." — Will  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  a 
cheap  and  efficient  way  of  making  water  tanks — size,  35  feet 
by  15  feet?  Fire  bricks  built  with  Roman  cement  are  re- 
commended, but  perhaps  they  can  point  out  a better  plan, 
with  a covering  for  same. — B. 

“ Lowe's  Stench  Trap  Grid." — With  reference  to  our 
notice  of  this,  51 r.  S.  S.  R.twlinson  has  favoured  us  with  a 
letter,  showing  that  cast-iron  stench  traps,  similar  in  prin- 
ciple, have  been  used  in  his  town  (Nottingham)  for  twenty 

*J<  “ W.  d’E.”  (we  are  flattered  by  good  opinion  ; the 
only  objection  we  have  to  complying  with  the  request  is  our 
personal  connection  wilh  the  building ; it  shall  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  however),  “ Filins  Ecclc.sia:"  (shall  appear),  “ R. 
D.,”  " E.  1’A.,”  “ G.  C.”  (we  have  not  time  to  refer), 
“ T.  L.  W.”  (we  shall  be  clad  to  receive  news),  “ One  of  the 
Duped,”  "11.  A.,”  “W.  W.,”  " G.  P.”  and  “ J.  G.” 
(publisher  will  write),  "J.  M.”  (inquire  at  Rcgisterer’s, 
Somerset  House),  11  Copyisra”  (the  paragraph  last  week  thus 
headed  being  signed  B.,  and  referring  to  Brandon’s  "Analy- 
sis,” the  author  of  that  work  wishes  us  to  mention  that  it 
was  not  written  hy  him),  “ Lndy  B.”  (next  week),  " J.  M.,” 
"A.”  (wc  do  not  know;  he  would  learn  at  I he  Registrar’s 
office),  “ B.  B.”  (shall  hear  from  us),  **  F.  C.  H.”  (send  us 
particulars  ; wc  arc  disposed  to  engrave  it),  “ Jno.,”  Shef- 
field (write  to  the  secretary  of  Institute,  1 6,  Grosvcnor- 
street,  London)'  " G.  W.,”  "J.  J.  L.’f  (shall  hear),  "A 
Bart.,”  “ R.  N.”  (please  call  in  York-strcet),  “ E.  S.,” 
“J.  H.,  jun.,”  "X.,”  “J.  L.,"  Manchester,  " A.  Z.,” 
"Junius,”  (Messrs.  F.  and  G.  are  the  architects  ; we  will 
inquire  into  the  fact  mentioned).  "J.  R.”  (the  knotting 
alluded  to  is  insoluble  in  water ; the.  manufacturers,  by 
whom  the  letter  was  written,  decWne  to  state  its  composi- 
tion), “ M.  Brs.”  (your  letter  was  simply  a personal  adver- 
tisement, then?),  "T.  L.,”  “ R.  and  M.,”  “J.J.  (shall 
appear).—"  A Treatise  on  the  Progress  of  Decorated  Win- 
dow Tracery,”  by  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  architect  (London, 
John  Van  Voorst);  “Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (Part 
IV.)  ; " Bradshaw’s  Railway  Directory,  Shareholders’  Guide 
and  Manual  (Adams,  London  ; and  Bradshaw  and  Co., 
Manchester). 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  " Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ABVERTISBIUBWT9. 

CONSUMERS  of  PLASTER  of  PARIS. 

-The  Advertiser  is  iu  a position  to  supply  the  above  article 
quantity  at  extreme  low  rates.— Particulars  may  be  had  on 
ilientiou. — Address,  \V.  B.  WILKINSON,  Prudhoe-strcct,  Ncw- 


T° 


Cl  REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

8 WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT.  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GING STONE,  and  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK.  Aeents- 
Mi'iSrs.  Rutty  and  Verey,  2,  South  Wharf.  Paddington ; Messrs. 
Gin  (dish's,  Podiar’s-acre,  Lambeth  ; Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  King- 
street,  Manchester  ; Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings,  Jjiver- 
paol;  Mr  .7.  Harrison,  Linenhall-street.  Chester;  Mr.  T.  E.  My- 
cock.  ins,  Fargate,  Sheffield  ; Mr.  J.  Bonebill.  Berkley -street, 
Birmingham:  and  can  be  delivered  by  tbc  Proprietor’s  owu  boats 
to  tiny  part  of  the  kingdom. 


A' 


TKINSON’S  CEMENT. — This  Cement 

ias  hitherto  tieen  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at  sen,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cemeut 
Will  lie  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  conuino  state,  by  the  solo  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS,  Mi Ubftnk-stroet,  Westminster. 


K 


EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 


within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus 
port-int  substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  oases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  arc  essential. — J.  B.  WHITE  nud 
SONS,  Millb.ink-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cemeut,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

bv  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement  but  lias  the  advantage  over  that  material 
ol  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
Vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cemeut,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  lmt  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
Dieting  power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  us  the  fittest  material  fur  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls.  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  aro 
required. 

Mai 


PO  RTLAND  C E M E N T,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Sou  of 
She  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
v to  No.  298,  page  491  ; and  also  Nos.  2-1 1 and  285,  paves 
-HI  of  “The  Builder,"  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 


to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
’Cement  ; it  does  not  vegetate,  oxvdate, or  turn  greeu  ; nor  is  if 
alive!,  d hy  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  aotion  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set.  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cemeut  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Norlbiiect.  Kent,  and  their  Whai  f.Greut.Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  by  their  Agent  at  the  DepOt.  1,  Back  Ooree,  Uverpool. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  and 

ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT-REDUCTION  of  PRICE.— 
The  Patentees  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and  the  Public  that 
they  have  made  arrangements  which  enable  them  to  oiler  this 
invuluiihlc  cement  at  a considerably  reduced  price.  It.  has  now 
been  before  the  public  so  many  years,  and  has  obtained  so  lngh  a 
standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  used  it,  thnt  it  is  un- 
necessary to  comment  on  its  merits.  The  Patentees,  however,  feel 
called  upon  to  observe,  that  by  its  use— from  the  greater  amount  of 
surf:i  e which  a given  quantity  will  cover,  ami  the  small  amount 
of  labour  required  i u working  it,  a saving  of  25  to  30  percent,  is 
effected  os  compared  with  other  cements  for  internal  use.  Speci- 
mens shewing  its  beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain 
n ml  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement  in  any 
quant-tv  obtained  or  the  Patentees,  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SQN, 
nl  th  v Plaster  and  Cement  Works,  186,  Drury-lano,  London.— 
Agent  f"r  Liverpool.  _ ,, 

Mr.  GEORGE  NEWTON, No.  6,  Lawton-strcet, Bold-street. 


I EMERSON’S  PATENT  LIQUID 

-J  CEMENT  is  ready  for  use,  is  simple  in  its  application,  and  only 
ONE-EIGHTH  the  cost  of  oil  paint;  for  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent 
over  all  other  materials  used  on  the  fronts  of  houses,  giving  the 
exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT  STONE;  can  be  used  at 'once 
on  fresh  Roman  cement  or  other  plastering ; is  particularly 
calculated  for  country  houses,  villas,  or  gate  enl  ranees  that  have 
become  soiled  or  dingy,  which  can  be  beautified  in  any  weather, 
at  a trifling  cost.— Sold  in  casks  of  1,3.  and  3 cwt.  at  8s.,  15s  , and 
21a  each. — G.  BELL  and  Co.,  18,  Basing-lane,  Chcapsidc. 


'T’HE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  A R.  MOBLEY'S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  in  Wood-street,  Gresham-strcct,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story  ; altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  m >st  perfect  and  satisfactory  result,  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  tbc  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  t»  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  nil  extraordinary  material.  I ((.illicit 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  agreat  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildi ngs,  where  time 
aud  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN, Architect,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

Nino  Elms. 


t.  Wmchurch-strcet. 


IVT ESSRS.  MIALL,  MARSHALL,  and  Co., 

lT-H.  MANUFACTURERS  of  ROMAN  CEMENT.  8UH- 


d IMPROVED 


GLAZED  STONEWARE  TUBULAR  DRAIN  PIPES,  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  above  articles  of  a superior  quality,  aud  at 
reduced  prices. 


DRAIN  PIPES  from  1 in.  to  21  in.  bore. 

CLOSET  PANS.  TRAPS,  BENDS.  J UNCTIONS,  SYPHONS,  Ac, 
Offices— 2,  Ingram-court,  Fcuchurch-strcet,  London. 
Manufanlnrira/ Hathside  Cement  Works,  Harwich. 
Manufactories  c Lavpudcr  Dock  Whftrfi  Ruthertaithe. 
n.nrda—  / I’aul's  Sufferance  Wharf,  Upper  Thamcs-strcct. 
Depots  | jynjce-,,  wharf,  Chelsea. 

Agents  for  Liverpool— Messrs.  Lomax  and  Co..  13,  James-strceL 
All  applications  for  prices,  Ac.  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  MIALL, 
MARSHALL,  and  Co., 2,  Ingrain-court,  Feuohuroh-street,  Loudon. 


¥ W.  LINDRIDGE,  Medway  Grey  Stone 

• Lime  Burner,  Rochester,  begs  to  inform  builders,  con- 
tractors, and  others,  that  be  has  OPENED  A WHARF,  for  the 
Sale  of  Grey,  White,  and  Chalk  Limes.  Sand,  Cement,  Pots,  Tiles, 
Ac.,  wholesale  and  retail.  No.  78.  QUEEN'S  WlIAltF,  GREAT 
CAM  BRIDGE-STREET,  HACKNEY-ROAD,  iu  conjunction  with 
Pembroke  Wharf,  Caledoniau-road,  Islington,  ami  242,  High- 
street,  Wapping, — N.B.  Orders  of  any  magnitude  will  bo  promptly 
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R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALVE. 


With 
internal 
movement, 
and  all  tbo 
latest 

improvements. 


Constructed 
for  the 
ventilation 
of 

apartments 

generally. 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES. 

First  size,  11  by  8.  Second  size.  18  by  9 

Plain  Iron  Valve  8 o 9 6 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 n 10  6 

Japanned,  while  with  Gold  lines  11  8 ...  18  8 

Ditto  with  Trellis-work 17  0 25  u 

Brass  Front,  laeqd.  or  bronzed  ..  1.1  8 19  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis  work ly  0 27  0 

Ventilators  of  any  description  made  to  order. 

Manufactured  i-v  HART  and.  SONS.  63.  64  65.  Wvch-street 
Strand, Loudou. — Post-office  orders  payable  at  180,  Strand. 


IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  CHIMNEY 

L VENTILATORS, 


FOR  CARRYING  OFF  HEATED  AND  IMPURE  AIR  from 
drawing-rooms,  sitting-rooms,  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  offices,  Ao.  Ac., 
from  3s.  8 1.  each. — BURT  and  POTTS,  Manufacturers  and  Iron- 
mongers, 85,  York-street,  Westminster,  London. 

Stoves,  ranges,  rain-water  pipes,  gutters,  and  builders’ ironmon- 
gery, ns  low  as  any  house  in  Loudon.  Delivered  free  within  5 miles. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS.— 

k5  “ NO  CURE  NO  PAY.” 

J.  WILSON,  Bricklayer  and  Surveyor  of 
Chimneys,  1,  Vale-place,  Haiffmersmith,  begs 
to  inform  architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and 
others,  that  lie  can  guarantee  a p®fect  cure  of 
chimneys  from  smoking  into  rooms,  and  on  the 
equitable  terms  of"  No  cure  no  pay.”  References 
and  testimonials  of  the  highest  respectability 

N.B.  WILSON  & Co.’s  PATENT  CHIMNEY 
POTS  for  the  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  which 
have  been  extensively  tested  for  the  last  four 
years,  can  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  King- 
dom on  receipt  of  a Post-office  order.  Prices 
and  prospectuses  by  return  of  post.  Licenses 
granted  to  manufacturers. 

MANUFACTORY— VALE-PLACE, 

H A M MEK8MITU,  M I D D L E S E X. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY.  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS 
AND  OTHERS. 

np  FAIRS,  139,  New  Bond-street,  begs 

Js-  • leave  to  inform  them,  that  ho  has  a large  assortment  of 
stained  and  figured  quarries  on  band,  aud  that  lie  can  execute 
stained  glass  quarry  glazing  for  churches,  Ac.,  at  one  third  less 
than  the  usual  trade  pricti-A  very  fine  PAINTED  C1IURC1I 
WINDOW,  in  six  compartments,  each  9 feet  3 inches  high,  and 
2 feet  5 inches  wide,  consisting  of  the  four  Evangelists,  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  TO  BE  SOLD  at  a cheap  rate.  Also  various  pieces of  old 
Painted  Glass.— Two  very  handsome  CARVED  bliUTUARl 
CHIMNEY  PIECES,  TO  BE  SOLD  a great  bargain.  Any  gentle- 
man wanting  such  things,  should  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  at  the  above  address. 

FAIRS  and  CO.'S  PATENT  VENTIL  ATORS  are  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  faculty  : they  will  be  found  a very  great  preser- 
vative to  health  in  being  applied  to  bedrooms,  in  all  close  and  con- 
fined towns,  supplying  plerityof  pure  air,  without  the  annoyance  of 
dust  or  soot.  They  will  be  found  most  serviceable  where  gas  is  in- 
troduced into  the  house,  and  a very  great  preventative  to  cholera 
and  nil  epidemio  diseases.— Orders  sent  to  the  above  address,  or  to 
tiie  Manufactory,  15,  Gillingham  street,  Pimlico,  will  bo  punctually 
attended  to. 


Reduced  prices—  edward 

SI  MMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (Hie  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  ami  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
allsorts,  from}  inch  toll  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings.  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  i.y 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's) 
t looriug  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 

"JPLOORING. — ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  thcPRICESofhisDIlY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assor  ment.  To 
purchasers  of  r quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  1C  is  able 
to  oiler  a great  reduction  upon  bis  curreutprioes,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  iu  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  it 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  super’ 
bridge  Wharf,  Buukside,  October,  1849. 


r manner.— Southwark- 
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THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Anns,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
hoards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  mauncr.  Cut  deals  and  soautliu  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  bcccli,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  price i.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  limber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 

RESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1}  in.  yellow,  per  sq 20s.  Od.  1 1 iu.  spruce,  per  sq i:w.  Od- 

1 „ „ „ ....17s.  (Id.  £ „ „ „ ....lls.'Jd' 

1 ..  ,.  ....  14s.  9L  | J 10s.  8d- 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARC1IBUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Kiug's-road.  Chelsea. 


SAW  MILLS.  OILLINOIIAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS, Ac., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcuor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  doeks  aud  carted  homo  free  of 
oharge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

ENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 
PANY.—sawing,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedcrc-ruad,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

PHILLIPS,  ALLCARD,  and  CO.’S 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS.  WEN  LOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  tbc  attention  of  builders,  carpenters 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER.  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  oil  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  ilsc,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  aud 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  arc  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices 


G 


\^/’OOD  CARVING  done  in  the  cheapest 

V V and  best  mauncr.  Estimates  given  to  any  amount.  Pul- 
pits, reading-desks,  altar-rails,  stalls,  and  other  church  fittings 
supplied  complete.  Old  carvings  restored  by  J.  ST  A LON,  Wood 
Carver  and  Manufacturer.  42.  Berwiak-atreet,  Souo.  Loudon. 

JORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

»>“  CARVING  and  MOULDING  WORKS  for  WOOD  and 
STONE,  Belvedere-rood.  Lambeth,  and  154,  Strand.— TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  cull  the  attention  ofthe  build- 
ing community  to  a new  feature  of  their  establishment,  aud,  at  the 
same  time,  to  thauk  their  numerous  patrons  and  friends  for  the 
very  literal  support  they  have  lately  experienced,  which,  they 
assure  them  and  the  pul-lie,  it  will  be  tlieir  constant  endeavour  to 
deserve,  by  giving  their  customers  an  increasing  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  constant  improvements  in  the  machinery 
which  they  have  just  succeeded  iu  applying  to  the  production  of 
the  most  intricate  carving  in  Caen  aud  other  freestones,  and  in 
Statuary  marble. 

T.,  W..  and  J.  particularly  solicit  the  attention  of  architects 
and  builders  to  the  fact  thnt,  hy  the  use  of  this  machinery,  a very 
large  saving,  both  of  time  and  money,  is  effected,— so  great,  indeed, 
that  in  many  cases  they  can  deliver  a well-finished  article  in  Caen 
stone  for  less  money  than  it  can  be  obtained  in  cement,  while  their 
wood-caning  will,  in  some  cases,  be  found  to  come  into  close  com- 
petition with  the  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament.— For  prices 
aud  estimates  apply  at  154,  tit  rand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

“ Westminster,  May  16th,  184a 

“ Gentlemen,— Tn  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  m>  opinion  of 
your  .Patent  C.arviug  Machinery,  I have  much  pleasure  in  stating, 
from  an  experience  of  more  than  two  years,  in  its  application  to 
the  production  of  the  wood  carvings  of  the  House  of  Beers,  and 
other  apartments  of  the  New  Palace,  at  Westminster,  that  I ain 
enabled  to  make  the  most  favourable  report  concerning  it,  and  to 
add  that  it  lias  more  than  justified  the  favourable  term?  iu  which 
I recommended  it  iu  184.)  to  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Works  for  adoption.— I remain.  Gentlemen, yours  faithfully, 

" CHARLES  BARRY.” 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  Jordan.” 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS.  Manufactory,  !>!, 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  CHANCERY - LANE.  Patent  sealed 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1815,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 
ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 
Six  Methods  of  llaisingand  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinery, 
and  Two  for  Hinging  aud  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  feel 
pleased  in  forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects,  Principals  of 
large  Establishments,  aud  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Patentee  in  stating  they  arc  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security. 


~OUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

-§j*  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 

REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SASII  BARS;  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES.  An . 


Shop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  aud  glazed  with  best  plate  glass. 
Metal  works  and  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  warehouses, 
banking-houses,  Ac. 

BUNNETT  aud  Co.  challenge  competition  as  to  cither  quality 
office,  28,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  Deptford,  Kent. 


B.  and  Co.  are  also  Pa'cntees  and  Manufacturers  of  Improved 
Bench  and  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders  ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Gratings,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting 
and  self-cleansing  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains,  Ac.  Ac. 


!ggj& 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  12,  1850. 


THE  CHEAPEST  STOVE  IN  THE  MARKET. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  H OT-AIR  V E NT  I L AT  I N G STOVE 

can  be  purchased  uf 

J.  E.  DOWSON  & CO.,  STINGO  IRONWORKS,  STINGO-LANE,  MARYLEBONE, 
at  the  following  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES,  via.,  A STOVE  calculated  to  WARM  and  VENTI- 
LATE dry  BUILDINGS  of  the  following  cubical 


Fron 


5,000  to  10, < 


Cash  Pri 

W cubic  feet £6  0 

)0  cubic  feet 9 0 

JO  cubic  feet 13  i 


_ n 1(1,000 
From  50,000  to  100. 

A PROSPECTUS  explanatory  of  the  merits  of  the  Stove,  and  containing  numerous  highly  respectable 
TESTIMONIALS  of  its  efficiency,  NONE  OF  WHICH  WERE  OBTAINED  UNTIL  AFTER  A 
WINTER’S  TRIAL, will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  J.  E.  DOWSON  and  " 


Credit  Prices. 

£8  0 0 ) or  25  per  cent,  off 
13  0 0 r the  credit  price  for 
1C  0 0 J cash  on  delivery. 

numerous  highly  respectable 


TESTIMONIAL. 

From  the  Rev.  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN. 

(Professor  of  Natural  I’liilosppliy  and  Aslrouomy)  M.A.,F.R.S., 


Ac.,  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  52nd  June,  1S-1G. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Candy's  Patent  Stoves  was  put 
up  in  my  lceture-room  at  King’s  College  last  year,  in  place  of  a 
common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe).  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cuudy's 
superior  both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  . 


,nd  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  disagreeable  currents 
ir  close  smell. 

MATTHEW  O’BRIEN . 


THE  STOVE  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION  AT  TTTE  MANUFACTORY,  AT  KING’S  COLLEGE  (WHERE  SEVERAL  HAVE  BEEN  FIXED  , AND  AT 
MESSRS.  HITCHCOCK  AND  ROGERS'S,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 


FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  WAREHOUSES,  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  &c.  &c. 


NOTTS  PATENT  STOVES 


After  Twenty  Yea  us'  Thial,  still  maintain  tlieir  decided  superiority.  They  give  twice  ns  much  heat  as  any  other  stove,  with  a smaller  consumption 
of  fuel ; they  burn  for  eight  or  ten  hours  without  replenishing ; they  do  not  generate  oflensive  and  dangerous  gases  ; and  they  have,  when  lighted,  a very 
BRILLIANT  AND  CHEERFUL  APPEARANCE  FROM  THEIR  TRANSPARENT  FRONTS. 

By  the  addition  of  a Boii.eh  anp  Hot-Water  Pipes,  they  may  lie  made  to  heat,  nt  the  same  time,  pistont _ArARTiiEXTS.  Conservatories,  Ac.  The 
arc  made  in  various  sizes  and  patterns,  and  the  PRICES  have  recently  been  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

A STOVE  AT  TWELVE  GUINEAS,  AS  SHEWN  AT  SIDE,  WILL  WARM  A SMALL  CHURCH. 

Two  or  three  hundred  references  can  be  furnished  on  application ; only  a few  can  be  mentioned  here,  viz. : — 


St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Southwa'k. 
Christ  Church,  Westminster. 
Trinity  Church.  Brompton. 

Old  St  Pancras  Church. 

Christ  Church,  Hoxton. 

Ft.  Vedast's,  Foster-laue. 
l’ortman  Chapel,  Baker-street 


The  Pantheon,  Oxford-street 
National  Debt  Office,  Old  Jewry. 
Picture  Gallery,  Kmghtsbridge  ilate 


3e  Exhibition). 

Religious  Tract  Society,  St  Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

Mr.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


Mr.  Gilbertson,  Ludgatc-hilL 

Messrs.  Perkins  and  Bacon,  Fleet-street 

Messrs  llidgway  and  Co.,  King  William- 

St  Pancras  National  Schools, 

Finsbury  Charity  Schools. 

Stepney  Grammar  School,  &c.  A 


J.  L.  BENHAM  AND  SONS,  19,  WIGMORE-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE,  PATENTEES. 

N.B.  Also,  a Lnrg  ; Ftock  of  Aruott’s,  Cundy’s,  Chanter’s,  Chcstcrraan’s,  Joyce’s,  Walker’s,  Chunk,  Suspension,  and  other  Patent  Stoves. 


SYLVESTER’S  GRATES.— These  Grate 

do  not  now  require  cither  description  or  recommendation 
their  uuc  mailed  comfort  and  economy  in  fuel  haring  been  tested 
with  perfect  satisfaction,  by  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  first 
families  in  the  kingdi 


in  every  style  of  cle,: 
Society  of  Arts  T ~ 


from  the  specimen  exhibited  by  the 
uuieio  u.  ...  „.mdon  in  1848,  and  in  the  Birmingham  Expo- 
ition  of  this  year,  down  to  the  most  inexpensive  form  for  a bed- 


JOHN  BULLOCK  and  Co.,  Hope  Iron- 
works, Primrose-street.  Bishopsgate,  Manufacturers  of  iron 
sash 'roofs  for  conservatories,  Ac.,  verandahs,  cast  or  wrought  stair- 
cases. light  or  heavy  railing,  gates,  strained  wire  fences,  hurdles, 
bedsteads,  and  every  description  of  wrought  or  cost  iron  work  for 
building  purposes  ; corrugated  and  galvanized  iron  roofing,  conser- 
vatories or  other  buildings  heated  by  hot  water  or  hotair. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

188,  DRURY'-LANE,  and  CIIAULES-STREET.  DRURY-L  ANE, 

GLOVER,  BROTHERS, 


rpHE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 


No.  3.  Mansion-house-place, 

Call  the  particular  atteutiou  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 


ZINC,  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  and 

prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 

n work  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  in  u=e  for  building 


frames,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains, 
wire  guards,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL- 
VANIZED IRON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  iron 
work,  in  any  quantity'  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  3,  Mansion-house-place.  Loudon  Galvan- 

ltin-Wnrlfj  Mill.,-. II  IS. C VIVJ'PVV  f 


wich,  Portsmouth,  and  Devouport,  tiie  Waterloo  Station  belonging 
to  the  Loudon  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
and  numerous  other  railway  stations,  Ac.,  4c.,  with  the  most  per- 
fect success. 


m'aU r"nr,GS'V " Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors  , 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 

flltiaflv  rtf 


THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 


s aud  Doc  „ -USB. , JWWWpipi 

Factories,  GaswoBRS,  Warehouses,  Ac. ; Scoar-iiocses,  Mecas 
and  toiFEE-siiEDs,  Stores,  Dwellings,  and  Market-puces  ii 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope',  an  i ii 
othei  parts  of  the  world ; Iron-bar  and  Strained-wire  Fences 
fcheep  and  Cattle  Hardies. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

Hayward,  brothers,  late 

R.  HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE  IRON  MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN  RANGES.  STOVES,  Ac.,  196, 
Blackfriars-road.  and  117.  Union -street. ..Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven 
and  Wrought  Bars  :— 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  Sin.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

£3.  £3.  10s.  £3. 15s.  £L  £4.  ins. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven:— 3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  i ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

£3.  £5. 153.  £6.  5s.  £6- 103.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3l<L,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  n certain  cure  for  SMOICY  CHIMNEYS,  aud  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  he  Been  iu  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, SO.Goswell-street  (late  of 

Ilrick-lane. St.  Luke's  .— J.  J.  JONES  haring  made  greotaddi- 
tionsto his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  aud  other  Brackets.  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  YVater  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  l’lntcs,  Ac. 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs.  Rain 
YVater  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furuace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2Jd.  per  inch.  Registers, 
6d.,  «l<).  7 Jd.,  per  inch. 

Cottage  Ranges, with  Ovensand  Boilers.  3 ft.  2 in.  40s. ; 3 ft.  4 in 
42s.;  3 ft.  6 in.,  44s.  3 feet  Cottage  Ranges,  3Ss. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  « iveu  and  Back  Boiler, 
best  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings, 

8 ft.,  £2.  18s.  3 ft.  II,  £3.  7s.  4 ft.,  £3.  153. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

Is.  8d.  per  1,000 


6d. 


8d. 


10d. 


At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  warehouse,  or  bv  letter 
pre-poid.  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental. 

Pattern:,  of  Girders.  Columns,  Balconies,  Bailing.  Ornamental 
Carriage  aud  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tanks,  Pipes, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines ; Range  and  Hot-plate 


rpo  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

JL  and  OTHERS. — Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12i  Gil 


Flooring  1 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 


Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Orates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  Ac. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 


Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 


Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings.  Wrouglit-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  YVrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors,  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  of  every  description  o' 
ironwork  to  specifieati  on,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  attcu 
tion  to  quality  and  despatch. 

GLdVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

168.  DRURY-LANE.  aud  CHARLES-STREET. 


10  13  14  16  18  30  in. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts,  per  doz. 

Is.  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2s.  6d.  2s.  lOd.  3s.  3d.  3a  7d. 


A NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

XV  STEEL  YARD  YVHAKF,  UPPER  THAMES-STREET. 


xJL  STEELYARD  YVHARF,  UPPER  THAMES-STREI. . . 
have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
sizes,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price  : comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  aud  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  (i„  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  ba^s,  panels,  bakers' 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

Pid.  lOJd.  Is.  Id.  is.  fld.  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 
24  3 34  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue.  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3a  6d.  per  doz. 

Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 
b'ash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 

TERMS  — NET  CASH.  , 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 

YVholesale  Ironmongers.  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  YVarehouse, 

5 and  6.  Broad-street.  Bloomsbury, London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE,  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18.  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

tlie  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  liis 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Black  Registers,  from  Gd.  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars,  3 1 10s.  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Bank  Boiler  :— 

3 ft.,  21. 8a  3 ft.  6 in.,  21  15s. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  double  bocks,  3d.  per  in. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  insupe 
rior  style,  hung  in  secret,  8s.  per  pulL 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 


— ...  -tanliopc-  , 

for  the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders, 
Ac.,  at  wholesale  prii 
" t Cut 


RON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

SOUTHWARK 

Office,— 3 v,  Mansiox-hocsk-place,  London, 

JOHN  H.  PORTE  R, 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  Iron. 

14s.  6d.  He.  13a  13s.  per  cwt. 


“%  iiiclie.r 


Air  Bricks.  3a  fid.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

10  by  9 „ 8a  „ 

An  assortment  in  Brass.  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Lucks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebonv,  buffalo , 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  en  suite 
Agents  for  LEA'S  PATENT  MORTISE  LOCKS  and  BOLTS, 
and  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  LOCKS,  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S,  194.  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
artiole  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 24  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7a  fid.  Us.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 5d.  7d.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  ) per 

4d.  Gd.  lOd.  20d.  / 1,000. 

Noa  3 4 5 6 

Patent  Line 6s.  fid.  7 a 3d.  9a  lOd  12s.  per  gross 

3 24  3 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe lid.  Is.  Id.  is.  3d.  per  yard. 


H 


OT-  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 


churches  and  clmpels,  halls, staircases,  c „ 

greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  tlieir  willingness  to  vouch  for  tlieir  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER.  late  of  63,  Dorset-strcet,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  YVhitefriari-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

Rain  pipes,  &c.— f.  a. tiddeman, 

St.  Ann’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Blaokfriars-bridgc, 
keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Elbows,  Ac.,  half 
round  and  O.  G.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  YVater  or  Gas,  Flaneh 
Pipes,  Sash  Weights,  and  other  Castings;  Iron  Work  for  Bakers’ 
Ovens  of  ev#ry  description,  fitted  complete,  to  be  had  in  sets  or  in 
parts. — Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Contracts  taken  Lo  any 
extent.  Goods  landed.  A powerful  crane.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  WROUGHT-IRON  and  FIRE- 

PltOOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  holts,  constantly 
on  sale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  EIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 
size,  and  Patent  Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  Bole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London. 


LEADBEATER,  FI  RE  PROOF  SAFE  AND  DETECTOR  LOCK 
MANUFACTURER  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  BOARD  OF 
ORDNANCE. 

CAUTION  to  Purchasers  of  FIRE-PROOF 

DOORS  for  Strong  Rooms, Safes,  Chests,  and  Detector  Locks, 
Ac.  Ac.  LEADBEATElt,  many  years  manufactuTWifOr  Chubb. 

LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform  Architects, 
Surveyors,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  he  can  supply  them  with  IM  PROVED 
DETECTOR  LOCKS foruniversal purposes.  STRONG  WROUGHT 
IKON  FIRE-PROOF  DOORS,  SAFES, and  CHESTS.  Ac  . on  the 
most  improved  principles  of  security  against  FIRE  aud  THIEVES, 
without  the  aid  of”  expensive  machinery,”  which  is  employed  by 
some  inexperienced  makers,  but  must  be  paid  for  ; at  prices  35  per 
cent,  under  any  other  house  in  London. 

LEADBEATER  offers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  reward  to 
any  person  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  locks  or  latches. 
Some  thousands  of  Lead  beater's  strong-room  doors  and  safes  have 
now  been  put  up  without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen 
years'  practical  experience,  during  which  lie  lias  adapted  every  pos- 
sible improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  com- 
petition with  any  house  in  London.  A large  assortment  of  all  sizes 
on  sale  and  mode  to  order.  A pair  of  extra  strong  wrought-iron 
fire-proof  folding-doors  with  ventilating  gates,  made  expressly  for  a 
banker's  strong  room,  may  be  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong 
wrought-iron  doors  for  party  walls,  with  wrought-iron  rabitted 
frames,  and  secured  by  the  BEST  DETECTOR  LOCKS  in  ENG- 
LAND, (i  feet  high  by  2 feet  2 inches  wide  and  upwards,  price  101. 
each,  always  on  baud  at  LEADBEATER’S  MANUFACTORY 
125.  ALDERSGATE-STRF.ET,  LON  DON. 


Bp  fter 

Jflatestp’s  'M 

PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING 

DOOR  KNOBS  AND  LOOSE  SPINDLES. 


TENTED  SPINDLES.  The  knobs  are  stronger,  more  durable,  aud 
moreelegantinform,  than  those  in  ordinary  use,  os  the  spindles,  being 
loose,  do  not  require  the  objectionable  side  ferew.  They  are  more 
readily  fixed,  arc  suitable  for  every  description  of  lock  now  in  use 
and,  as  they  adjust  themselves  to  doors  of  (Different  thicknesses, 
without  alteration,  are  particularly  adapted  for  the  country  or  for 
exportation. 

In  addition  to  an  extensive  stock  of  door  furniture  in 
china,  crystal,  amber,  and  opal  glass,  buffalo  horn,  ivory,  ebony, 
brass,  Ac.,  en  suite,  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  and  levers,  new 
patterns  of  original  design  arc  constantly  being  added,  and  an 
order  either  to  sketch  or  pattern  supplied  very  promptly.  A simple 
one, for  example,  in  three  days,  and  a more  elaborate'  odc  iu  less 
than  a week.— May  be  obtained  through  any  ironmonger,  or  direct 
from  the  proprietors  and  sole  manufacturers,  HART  and  SONS 
YVholesale  Ironmongers, 53, 54, 55,  Wych-street,  Strand,  London. 

A list  of  prices  sent  on  application. 
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No.  CCCLXIII. 


SATUBDA  Y,  JANUARY  19,  18S0. 


NCIENT  sepulchral  slabs  and 
crosses  have  recently  received 
much  attention.  One  of  the 
most  recent  works  on  the  sub- 
ject i9  that  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
L.  Cutts,  B.A., — one  of  the  “ Archaeological 
Manuals,”  published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,*  and  forming  the 
first  portion  of  the  subject  of  “ Monumental 
Antiquities.”  The  number  which  remain  of 
these  slabs  and  crosses  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  author’s  remark,  that  1,000  of  them 
have  come  under  his  own  notice.  In  his  work 
he  gives  drawings  of  many,  and  divides  them 
into  the  three  classes:  — 1.  Incised  Cross 
Slabs,  2.  Raised  Cross  Slabs,  and  3.  Head 
Crosses. 

In  the  course  of  his  introductory  remarks, 
Mr.  Cutts  notices  the  circumstance,  which  is 
not  without  a lesson,  that  in  Sussex,  where 
iron  foundries  existed  from  an  early  period, 
cast-iron  cojjin-slubs  occur.  There  is  an 
example  at  Burwash,  Sussex,  with  a small  cross 
and  inscription,  “ orate  pro  annima 
Johne  Colins.”  A kindred  example  of  later 
date  exists  at  Crowhurst,  Surrey,  which  bears 
a figure  in  shroud  (Anne  Forster),  kneeling 
children,  shields,  and  inscription,  date  a.d. 
1591.  An  example  with  inscription  only  exists 
at  Cowden,  Kent. 


The  variety  of  designs  made  from  the  cross, 
or  from  the  combination  of  the  cross  and  circle 
(which  latter  may  be  intended  for  a nimbus),  i3 
quite  extraordinary,  and  shows  the  invention  of 
the  mediaeval  artists  : actual  repetition  is  very 
rare,  though  the  modifications  are  in  many  in- 
stances very  slight.  “It  may  be  sometimes  rather 
difficult  for  an  unpractised  eye  at  once  to  see  the 
cross  in  some  of  the  complicated  designs,  but 
the  idea  of  the  cross  seems  to  have  been  so 
ever  present  in  the  minds  of  the  mediaeval 
Christians,  that  they  at  once  caught  at  any- 
thing which  formed  even  a remote  resemblance 
to  the  emblem  of  our  faith.  In  two  intersecting 
roads  they  saw  the  cross,  and  chose  these  cross 
Toads  as  places  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  their  village  and  station  crosses  : 
the  soldier  stuck  his  sword  upright  in  the 
earth,  and  its  hilt  formed  the  cross  before  which 
he  prayed.” 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  cross  is  some- 
times composed  of  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
vine  : the  lilies,  commonly  used  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  as  terminations,  were 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Amongst  the  symbols  inscribed  on  ancient 
gravestones,  many  are  personal  and  indicate  the 
rank  and  profession  of  the  deceased.  The 
crozier  is  the  symbol  of  an  archbishop  ; the 
mitre  and  pastoral  staff  refer  both  to  bishops 
and  mitred  abbots ; the  chalice,  so  often  ob- 
servable, is  the  symbol  of  an  ecclesiastic ; the 
paten  and  chalice  often  occur  together,  as  do 
the  chalice  and  book  (of  the  Gospels),  and  the 
chalice  and  cruet,  perhaps  that  in  which  the 
baptismal  chrism  was  kept.  A shield  or  a 
sword  may  stand  for  a knight ; the  knife  may 

* “ A Manual  for  the  Study  of  the  Sepulchral  Slabs  and 
Crosses  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  J.  H.  Parker,  Loudon  and 


be  the  symbol  of  the  official  “ kerver  ” in 
some  great  family,  and  the  knife  and  dredging- 
box  appear  on  the  slab  over  Cannynge’s 
cook,  buried  in  Redcliffe  Church,  Bristol. 
Shears  may  stand  for  a clothier,  although  they 
were  sometimes  used  to  designate  a female. 

To  determine  the  date  of  gravestones  is  not 
at  all  times  easy, — they  do  not  present  the 
same  marked  characteristics  of  certain  periods 
as  are  found  in  buildings ; the  form 
of  the  cross,  the  accidental  ornaments, 
the  inscription,  if  any,  must  all  be  looked  to 
for  assistance  in  the  inquiry.  “tFrom  c.  a.d. 
1000,  till  about  a.d.  1350,  a kind  of  Roman 
character  called  Lombardic  was  commonly 
used.  The  latest  instance  we  meet  with  of 
Lombardic  (says  Gough,  vol.  iii.  p.  ccxlvi.)  is 
on  the  tomb  of  Robert  de  Bures,  Acton,  a.d. 
1361.  The  character  called  black  letter  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  c.  a.d.  1350  : it  is 
used  on  the  tomb  of  Edward  III.,  who  died 
a.d.  1377 ; and  from  this  period  it  was  in 
common  use  until  c.  a.d.  1530.  About  this 
time  a debased  kind  of  Lombardic  became 
very  fashionable,  and  gradually  changed  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  became  the  common  Roman  character. 

Moreover  from  c.  1100  to  c.  a.d.  1360,  the 
inscription,  though  often  in  Latin,  was  more 
frequently  in  Norman  French,  and  generally 
in  rhyme.  From  c.  a.d.  1400  downwards, 
Latin  became  the  common  language  for  in- 
scriptions, though  English  ones  are  not  un- 
common after  c.  a.d.  1500.” 

The  inscriptions  had  little  variety]  nearly  all 
of  the  same  age  followed  one  conventional  form. 
Thus  from  the  year  600  to  1000,  the  inscrip- 
tion seems  to  have  been  — “ Pray  for  the  soul 

of .”  In  the  thirteenth  and  early  part  of 

the  fourteenth  century, — " Sire Gist  ici 

Deu  de  sa  alme  est  merci.” 

“ From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  conven- 
tional form  appears  to  have  been,  ‘ jfyic  jarct 
2Dns rujus  aiume  propicirtur  dim  2lmcn.' 

A not  uncommon  addition  in  this  period  is, 
'.flesu  merci.  ILabte  fjelp.’  Sometimes  it  is  the 
sole  inscription. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
longer  in  criptions  began  to  grow  common ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  such  a mode 
was  adopted  that  one  might  naturally  ask 
with  the  little  girl  who  had  looked  round  a 
churchyard,  ‘ Pray,  mamma,  where  are  the 
naughty  people  buried  ?’  and  to  ‘ lie  like  an 
epitaph,’  became  a mode  of  comparison.  Many 
epitaphs  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  say, 
are  positively  blasphemous. 

We  are  enabled  to  give  some  examples  of  the 
excellent  engravings,  by  which  the  work  before 
us  is  illustrated.*  Fig.  1 is  a Norman  headstone 
(of  the  twelfth  century),  from  Temple  Bruer, 
Lincolnshire;  and  Fig.  2,  one  of  later  date 
from  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Le  Wigford, 
Lincoln,  probably  of  thirteenth  century:  this 
is  an  interesting  specimen. 

Fig.  3 is  a beautiful  Early  English  slab 
(thirteenth  century),  from  Great  Milton,  Ox- 
fordshire ; and  fig.  4,  probably  early  in 
fourteenth  century,  is  from  Barnwell,  North- 
amptonshire : the  scale  is  1 inch  to  a foot.  The 
incised  lines  connecting  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  this  design  are  very  singular. 

W e have  often  pointed  out  that  the  finest  carved 
works  in  our  medieval  buildings  are  studies 

* Some  of  the  references, we  must  here  remark,  appear  de- 
fective, and  should  be  revised : thus  the  border  in  plate 
ixxis.  is  pointed  out  as  of  the  thirteenth  century  (p.  55), 
while  the  plate  itself  is  headed  twelfth  century.  Further, 
reference  is  in  one  place  made  to  illustrations  by  numbers, 
which  do  not  appear  on  the  plates. 


from  nature,  and  have  urged  on  our  designers 
that  to  natural  forms  geometrically  disposed, 
they  must  look  for  new  inspirations.  The 
crosses  to  which  we  have  just  now  alluded 
afford  other  instances  of  the  same  fact.  Mr. 
Pugin,  we  observe,  has  adopted  the  same 
doctrine,  and  his  new  work,  “ Floriated 
Ornament,”  is  an  exposition  of  what  he  was 
himself  able  to  do  in  this  way.  The  great 
point  is  to  lead  designers  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples : — “as  by  repeated  copying  the  spirit  of 
the  original  work  is  liable  to  be  lost,  so  in  de- 
coration the  constant  reproduction  of  old 
patterns,  without  reference  to  the  natural  type 
from  which  they  were  composed,  leads  to  de- 
based forms  and  spiritless  outline,  and  in  the 
end  to  a mere  caricature  of  a beautiful  original. 
It  is  impossible  to  improve  on  the  works  of 
God;  and  the  natural  outlines  of  leaves, 
flowers,  &c.,  must  be  more  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful than  any  invention  of  man.” 

Returning  to  Sepulchral  Memorials,  we 
may  here  mention  a second  work  on  the  same 
subject  now  in  course  of  publication,  namely, 
“Christian  Monuments  in  England  and  Wales; 
an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the 
various  classes  of  Sepulchral  Monuments  which 
have  been  in  use  in  this  Country  from  about 
the  era  of  the  Norman  Conquest,”  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Boutell,  M.A.*  Mr.  Boutell  and  Mr. 
Cutts  tread  the  same  ground  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  give  the  same  illustrations;  the 
work  of  the  former,  however,  is  to  take  a wider 
range  than  that  of  Mr.  Cutts,  as  it  is  to  include 
monumental  effigies,  semi-effigial  monuments, 
altar  tombs,  and  canopies.  As  a specimen  of 
the  writer’s  style,  we  will  quote  his  notice  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
monuments  : — 

“ The  materials  of  which  the  mediaeval  mo- 
numents were  for  the  most  part  constructed, 
were — 

“I.  Marble  or  Stone;  comprising  purbeck 
and  forest  marble,  alabaster,  various  kinds  of 
sandstone,  &c.  Monumental  coffins  and  slabs, 
altar-tombs,  canopies,  and  effigies,  were  com- 
monly formed  altogether  of  marble  or  stone. 

“II.  Wood;  generally  oak  or  chestnut.  The 
upper  parts  of  altar-tombs  were  sometimes 
made  of  wood,  as  in  the  monument  of  William 
de  Valence,  in  Westminster  Abbey  : wood  was 
also  occasionally  used  for  the  construction  of 
canopies,  and  even  of  effigies. 

“ III.  A mixed  metal  denominated  Latten, 
but  now  generally  known  as  brass.  Effigies, 
in  full  relief,  were  occasionally  executed  in  this 
metal ; also  the  small  effigies  or  weepers,  which 
were  placed  in  niches  about  the  sides  of  many 
of  the  more  important  altar  tombs.  Plates  of 
this  metal  were  laid  upon  altar-tombs  to  sup- 
port recumbent  effigies.  Narrow  and  long 
plates,  or  fillets,  were  also  fixed  in  hollows, 
abated  or  sunk  for  their  reception  in  the  upper- 
most group  of  the  mouldings  of  these  tombs. 
These  fillets  bore  inscriptions  and  were  set 
chamfer-wise — on  a slope  that  is— with  the 
adjoining  mouldings.  But  the  most  common 
use  of  the  latten  metal  was  in  plates,  which 
were  engraven  with  effigies  and  various  other 
designs,  and,  being  affixed  to  slabs  of  stone, 
were  laid  in  the  pavement  of  churches,  or,  in 
some  cases,  were  placed  on  altar-tombs.  Mo- 
numents of  this  class  are  known  as  brasses. 

In  the  decoration  of  the  more  costly  and 
elaborate  monuments,  enamel  was  not  unfre- 
quently  introduced  : gilding  and  colour  were 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  a lavish 
hand.  Now  these  gorgeous  accessories  for  the 
most  part  have  disappeared,  leaving,  as  tokens 
of  their  former  existence,  but  here  and  there 
some  lingering  remains.  There  is  one  other 
mode  of  decoration  employed  by  the  mediaeval 
artists  for  monumental  purposes,  which  requires 
to  be  noticed ; this  is  the  use  of  a composition 
spread  upon  the  marble  or  stone,  in  which  any 
minute  elaboration  of  details  might  be  ex- 
pressed, in  place  of  the  more  tedious  process 

* Published  by  G.  Bell,  Fleet-street.  Parts  1.  and  II, 
Two  more  to  follow. 
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of  carving  in  marble  or  stone  itself.  In  flat  j 
slabs,  also,  upon  which  the  desired  device  was 
incised  or  engraven  in  outline,  the  lines  were 
iilled  in  with  some  tenacious  substance,  which 
would  at  the  same  time  render  the  lines  of  the 
composition  more  distinct,  and  would  tend  to 
their  preservation  from  injury.  The  incised 
lines  in  brasses  appear  to  have  been  originally 
subjected  to  a similar  process.” 

The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  Messrs. 
Bowman  and  Crowther’s  “ Churches  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  are  published,*  and  fully 
support  our  very  favourable  impression 

of  the  work.  The  churches  illustrated 
are  St.  Mary’s,  Temple  Balsall,  Warwick- 
shire, and  St.  Andrew’s,  Heckington,  Lin- 
colnshire ; and  the  plates  comprise,  of  the 
first, — a perspective  view  ; ground  plan  ; south 
priests’  door  and  west  ditto ; west  elevation ; I 
south  elevation ; south  and  north  doorways,  ! 
and  details  of  buttresses.  And  of  the  second,  j 
— west  elevation ; plan  of  spire,  and  section  of  1 
parapet  of  tower ; details  of  spire ; south  win- 
dow, south  transept ; priests’  and  sacristy 
doorways;  tracery  of  chancel  windows,  and 
details  of  parapet.  As  a text-book,  this  work 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value.  The  per- 
spective view  is  the  least  satisfactory  in  the 
fourth  part,  and  the  writing  to  the  details  might 
still  be  clearer,  though  an  improvement  on  that 
in  the  first  parts. 

* By  tbe  authors,  at  Manchester. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 

ON  ARCHITECTURE,  AT  THE  ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 

In  the  second  lecture,  on  January  10th, 
the  professor  urged  reliance  rather  upon 
the  acquired  than  the  natural  qualifications  of 
the  students  : the  pretension  to  genius  was  a 
common  and  very  natural  error,  which  all  the 
writers  on  fine  arts  were  for  ever  reproving. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  had  laboured  to  show  that  the 
better  parts  of  genius  were  good  sense  and 
industry.  Horace  and  Pope  were  equally 
earnest  on  this  point  ("  Ars  Poetica,”  and 
“ Epistle  to  Lord  Burlington”) — 

I “ Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 

I And  something  previous  e’en  to  taste — ’ tis  sense. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 

I And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven.” 

By  consulting  good  sense,  the  plain  law  of 
gravitation  in  sound  building,  we  shall  avoid 
a crowd  of  misplaced  inventions  and  futile 
efforts  at  taste.  If  (as  a vulgar  instance)  we 
raise  upon  the  glass  front  of  a shop  the 
glories  of  Jupiter  Stator,  or  the  magnificence 
of  San  Sovino,  our  labour  is  but  vain ; and 
however  safe  and  sufficient  by  its  concealed 
supports,  we  experience  the  apprehension 
which  the  sleeping  boy,  Robert  Houdin,  gives 
to  the  bewildered  spectator  while  suspended 
in  the  air.  Far  superior  is  the  continental 
system  of  shop  fronts,  adopted  by  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne  in  New  Oxford-street,  in  which  all  is 
natural  and  well-founded ; namely,  by  the 
bold  arch  supporting  the  superstructure, 
while  the  first  floor  is  suspended  on  the  im- 
post, and  the  shop  front  is  relieved  of  all  super- 
incumbent weight.  But  this  rigour  was  not 


demanded  in  decorations,  painted  or  in  relief, 
as  in  Genoa  and  Florence.  Fancy  might  there 
have  license,  and  we  could  endure  Robert 
Houdin,  or  a Pandemonium  upon  clouds, 
while  simply  attempted  in  pictorial  art.  The 
street  fronts  of  London  were  a scandal  with 
the  foreign  architects  ; massive  and  columnar 
architecture  supported  upon  bodkins  and  glass 
windows,  was  justly  ridiculed  by  them.  He 
cited  these  as  outrageous  examples  of  this 
gross  departure  from  the  simple  laws  of  build- 
ing. Of  course,  the  observance  of  these  laws 
in  good  architecture  would  be  familiar  to  the 
students  in  many  examples,  as  well  as  the 
irredeemable  departure  from  them. 

But  he  strongly  recommended  their  exercise 
of  the  logic  of  the  art  in  their  habitual  criticism, 
rather  than  its  rhetoric,  and  to  allow  to  strength 
and  reason  all  the  influence  which  was  due  to 
so  eminently  practical  an  art  as  architecture. 
He  had  recalled  the  attention  of  students  to 
the  unadorned  ‘precepts  of  Vitruvius,  because 
he  must  ever  esteem  them  sound  and  well 
founded,  especially  in  these  times,  when  a fan- 
ciful amateur  dilettanteism  was  assuming  a 
dangerous  authority.  We  were  greatly  obliged 
to  eloquent  scholars  who  had  expatiated  on 
the  ethical,  metaphysical,  and  imaginative 
elements  of  our  art,  but  they  would  be  found 
mere  sentimentalists  when  measured  by  the 
grave  requirements  of  practice,  as  enjoined  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  best  of  their  followers,  from 
Vitruvius  downwards. 

The  philologist  Schneider  had  attacked  the  j 
Latinity  and  personality  of  Vitruvius  without  a 
single  advantage  to  the  subject  matter  treated 
by  our  venerable  author,  to  whom,  above  all. 
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lie  had  denied  the  presumptive  right  of  grum- 
bling, which  the  architect  inherited  as  his 
birthright  in  all  ages.  He  thought  Vitruvius 
was  recovering  all  his  ancient  estimation.  In 
a former  course  he  had  detailed  the  importance 
of  the  various  discoveries  and  elucidations  of 
his  precepts,  achieved  chiefly  by  English  enter- 
prise and  science  in  late  years,  and  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  appropriate  before  they 
were  pirated  by  the  foreigner.  The  last  of 
these  (and  of  the  highest  importance)  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  “ scamilli  impares,”  ma- 
thematically ascertained  by  Mr.  Penrose.  He 
produced  the  most  recent  commentators  on 
Vitruvius  (the  last  of  twenty-three  of  all  na- 
tions who  had  attempted  it  since  1520),  namely, 
Amati,  1829,  and  Marini,  1837.  By  slow  de- 
grees this  author,  now  nearly  1,900  years  old, 
was  becoming  better  understood.  It  appeared 
from  the  latter  that  there  were  to  be  found 
in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe  53  original 
manuscript.copies  of  the  author.  Every  student 
should  revere  Vitruvius,  and  at  least  possess 
the  accessible  translation  of  Mr.  Gwilt. 

He  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  great 
principles  of  the  art,  as  laid  down  in  the 
2nd  chapter,  1st  book  Taxis,  order, — 2 Diathe- 
sis, arrangement  or  disposition, — and  3 Eco- 
nomia,  in  the  enlarged  as  well  as  the  financial 
sense, — and  Thematismos.  These  characters 
constituted  design  in  architecture : with  refer- 
ence to  the  first,  it  is  remarkable,  that  before 
him  Aristotle  had  pronounced  the  effect  of  the 
art  to  reside  in  order  and  in  magnitude ; it 
was  probably  a Greek  axiom.  Order  is  the 
distinction  of  nature’s  productions  ; and  the 
highest  inventions  of  man  assumed  the 
same  divine  attribute ; order  affects  us  in  the 
combined  movement  of  military  array,  as  con- 
trasted with  a mob;  as  the  regular  avenue 
contrasted  with  the  wild  disorder  of  the  forest. 
All  the  great  schools  of  architecture  prescribed 
order  and  regularity  even  in  small  buildings; 
and  this  precept  (strained  perhaps  too  far  in 
the  seventeenth)  had  given  rise  to  the  pic- 
turesque school,  which,  aided  by  the  romantic 
taste  of  part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  had  affected  the  casual  and 
irregular;  by  them  the  heterogeneous  tastes 
and  requirements  of  800  years  in  the  concrete 
cathedral,  or  the  castellated  mansion,  were 
applauded  and  even  imitated ; but  the  painter 
will  warn  us  of  the  difficulty  of  success  in 
these  groupings,  in  which  eurythmia,  the 
balance  of  quantities,  and  the  apposite  and  fe- 
licitous contrasts  of  form  and  feature,  are  the 
acquirements  of  his  life ; and  can  no  more  be 
affected  by  the  unskilful  than  the  ease  and 
grace  of  good  breeding  by  the  clown.  How- 
ever opposed  the  partisans  of  order  and  the 
picturesque  as  to  minor  productions  of  the  art, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  of  their  adoption  of 
the  former  in  all  solemn  and  extensive  works. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  paintings  of 
Pompeii  we  discover  evidences  of  a pictu- 
resque school,  in  the  architectural  representa- 
tion of  which  there  was  variety  or  balanced 
points,  but  neglect  of  symmetry. 

The  second  head  was  Diathesis — arrange- 
ment of  the  plan  and  disposition  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  design — the  grand  legislation  of 
the  whole  and  the  parts  in  all  their  purposes 
and  variety  of  intention ; here  it  is  that  the 
wisdom,  taste,  and  tact  of  the  architect  ordains 
and  institutes  every  provision  and  require- 
ment, so  that  convenience,  health,  climate, 
access,  egress,  sewage,  light,  use,  beauty  and 
character,  consistency  and  propriety,  should 
enable  it  to  work  as  a sentient  body,  and,  like 
a fossil  organic  creature  of  nature,  possess 
every  vital  provision  but  breath. 

The  creation  of  such  a body  by  experience 
and  invention  from  a chaos,  and  the  production 
of  a harmonious  result  upon  a white  sheet  of 
paper,  required  originality  of  mind ; the  archi- 
tect must  possess  the  tactics  of  a general  to 
oppose  the  difficulties  and  varying  require- 
ments of  the  site  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances; and,  according  to  their  variety,  so 
ought  his  design  to  present  an  equal  novelty 
in  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  every 
case.  He  illustrated  the  process  of  thought  by 
tracing  the  consideration  and  motives  of  the 
Taylor  Institution  and  University  Galleries  at 
Oxford  : that  building  occupied  a site  260  feet 
by  100  feet.  At  the  angle  of  St.  Giles’s  and 
Beaumont-streets,  the  small  end  towards  St. 
. Giles’s  (abutting  on  houses)  required  an  im- 
posing front  in  approaching  Oxford  from  the 


west ; the  other  extremity  in  Beaumont-street 
abutted  on  a row  of  modern  houses,  40  feet 
high.  It  was  then  obvious  that  the  usual 
pyramidal  front  (placed  lengthways  of  the  site, 
and  diminishing  with  wings  at  the  extremities) 
could  not  be  resorted  to ; the  disposition, 
therefore,  was  reversed,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
building  being  in  the  centre;  the  edifice  was 
disconnected  from  its  ordinary  neighbours  by 
raising  the  whole  site  on  an  artificial  terrace, 
of  8 feet  high,  in  a rustic  character ; this  latter 
enabled  him  to  dispose  of  one  of  the  four  floors 
required  in  the  elevation, — two  were  disposed 
in  the  height  of  the  order,  the  upper  central 
windows  of  which  breaking  through  the 
entablature  in  arched  heads,  enabled  him  to 
light  his  attic  with  the  upper  portions,  these 
large  windows  giving  a collegiate  and  public 
character  to  the  edifice,  and  reducing  the  four 
windows,  or  floors,  to  two.  This  disposition, 
though  unusual,  had,  after  due  deliberation, 
been  preferred  by  the  judges.  So  the  victory 
(if  so  it  was)  had  been  achieved  like  that  of 
Trafalgar,  by  reversing  the  ordinary  tactics.  He 
apologized  for  illustrating  his  argument  by  a 
work  of  his  own,  on  account  of  his  having 
more  intimately  felt  in  this  example  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  responsibilities  of  the  architect 
and  general. 

Economia  was  the  third  great  principle  of 
design  enunciated  by  Vitruvius ; namely,  the 
contrivance  in  which  wisdom  and  beauty  were 
united  with  that  admirable  fitness  and  eco- 
nomy exhibited  in  the  productions  of  the  great 
artist  Nature,  in  all  of  which  we  find  eccen- 
tricities and  apparent  caprices  arising  naturally 
from  peculiar  wants  and  uses  united  with  cor- 
responding variety  and  beauty.  These  coin- 
cidences are  delightful  to  trace  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  of  art ; the  whimsical  processes  of 
the  crustaceous  tube,  the  leaf,  the  flower,  or 
corrugated  stone ; or  the  crocketed  spire,  in 
which  we  discover  that  what  appears  to  be 
only  a florid  enrichment  of  architecture,  is  in 
fact  the  stair  by  which  the  master  may  ascend 
on  its  sides  to  repair  its  surface  or  adjust  the 
vane ; or  the  lizard  on  the  handle  of  the 
Geeek  vase,  which,  when  we  use  it,  turns  out 
to  be,  not  the  accident  or  caprice  of  the  artist, 
but  the  nicest  possible  adjustment  to  the 
gripe  and  movement  of  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

Thus,  what  appears  a superfluity,  is  in  fact 
an  essential : the  multiple  purpose  of  every 
feature  of  design  is  the  delight  and  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  architect  in  his  plan  and  in  his 
orthography. 

In  his  plan  the  corridor,  like  the  great 
aorta,  should  give  life  and  communication  to 
every  apartment  of  his  building.  The  sure 
test  of  a good  plan  is  the  small  proportion  of 
the  passages  to  the  available  rooms  in  the  sum 
of  superficial  contents.  ^The  difficulties  of 
this  geometrical  art  could  only  be  known  to 
those  who  had  attempted  the  unexceptionable 
plan,  The  party- wall  uniting  all  the  chim- 
neys, giving  strength  to  the  building,  security 
on  either  side  against  fire,  and  passages  for  the 
flues,  was  the  epitome  of  this  kind  of  economy 
— the  economy  by  which  all  the  wants  and 
uses  were  united  with  beauty  and  proportion 
traced  in  the  wise  structures  of  the  greatest 
masters.  Everywhere  enough,  but  nothing 
over ; and,  when  ventilation,  light,  drainage, 
with  the  acute,  sparing,  but  sufficient  use  and 
adaptation  of  all  materials,  provisions,  and 
requirements,  were  found  in  the  examination 
of  a building,  a kind  of  sublime  was  felt ; and 
we  then  understood  the  figure  of  speech  which 
calls  the  great  Creator  the  architect  of  nature. 

Economy,  in  the  lower  sense,  was  exhibited 
by  the  architect  who,  together  with  sufficient 
beauty,  furnished  at  the  same  time  the  largest 
available  accommodation,  and  both  at  the 
smallest  cost.  The  comparison  of  the  Taylor 
Institution  and  University  Galleries,  with  other 
contemporary  buildings,  might  be  cited  as  ad- 
vantageous in  this  particular,  containing  as  it 
did  38,000  feet  superficial,  of  available  accom- 
modation, at  the  cost  of  52,000L 

The  works  of  Sir  C.  Wren  might  be  quoted 
as  the  examples  of  the  largest  products,  at  the 
smallest  cost,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  most 
magnificent  architect  of  modern  times,  he 
was  beyond  comparison  the  most  economical 
also. 

Character  and  fitness  of  style  (Thematismos) 
was  the  fourth  great  principle  enjoined  by 
Vitruvius,— sadly  transgressed  in  modernbuild- 


ings,  the  destination  of  which  it  would  be 
often  impossible  for  the  stranger  to  pronounce 
upon  from  their  external  appearance.  One 
great  occasion  of  this  was  the  nationality 
which  unconsciously  accompanied  the  designs 
of  various  countries.  In  the  great  military 
empire  of  Russia,  all  buildings  had  the  aspect 
of  barracks, — in  France,  till  now  monarchic, 
of  Royal  palaces ; in  papal  Rome,  all  were 
ecclesiastical ; amongst  the  nomade  Turks,  all 
was  tent  fashion.  In  domestic  England, 
domesticity  was  universal,  and  the  barracks 
in  Birdcage-walk  were  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  domestic  houses  in  Regent’s- 
park.  Our  churches,  public  offices,  and 
banks,  look  like  domestic  habitations.  ITc 
produced  the  town  house  at  Vicenza,  by 
Palladio,  and  the  Louvre,  by  Pcrrault,  as  the 
finest  examples  of  correct  appropriation,  and 
significance  of  character. 

The  Dream  of  Poliphilus,  the  Palace  of 
Architecture,  Chaucer’s  Temple  of  Mars  or 
House  of  Fame,  the  Arabian  Nights,  Sir  C. 
Wren’s  descriptions,  the  eloquent  Moller,  and 
the  consultation  of  poetic  writers  generally, 
should  be  used  to  stimulate  the  proper  senti- 
ment of  our  art. 

In  the  next  he  should  proceed  to  comment 
on  the  principle  of  proportion  as  laid  down 
by  Vitruvius. 


PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDINGS  ACT. 

As  the  new  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act, 
now  two  years  in  embryo,  will  probably  be 
produced  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament, 
it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the 
profession  and  the  building  interest  in  general 
to  the  position  of  the  present  law,  and  to  the 
proposed  alterations  suggested  by  the  Bill  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session.  The  delay  which  has 
occurred  has  certainly  been  beneficial  in  cool- 
ing down  many  prejudices,  and  in  giving  a 
full  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  working 
of  the  machinery  erected  by  the  present  law  ; 
and  though  it  is  well  known  and  admitted  that 
this  machinery  has  not  worked  so  smoothly 
as  could  be  desired,  and  has,  indeed,  been  in 
danger  of  a dead  lock,  yet  the  principle  ori- 
ginally established  of  constituting  a board  of 
appeal  in  building  matters,  and  also  a court  of 
record,  from  which  much  useful  statistical  in- 
formation will  eventually  be  obtained,  has  met 
with  genera]  approval. 

The  want  of  this  establishment  was  the  great 
defect  of  the  Act  of  14th  Geo.  III.,  and  though 
it  was  also  objected  to  it,  that  under  this  Act 
a district  surveyor  could  scarcely  venture  to 
give  a certificate  of  a building  being  erected 
fully  in  accordance  with  its  provisions, — the 
same  objection  might  be  taken  to  the  present 
Act,  where  the  requirements  to  render  a build- 
ing a model  house  according  to  law  are  increased 
to  a still  greater  extent.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  this  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  each  suc- 
ceeding revision  of  the  Act,  and  how  necessary 
it  has  been  found  in  all  attempts  at  improve- 
ment to  cast  overboard  the  heavy  lumber  of 
detailed  restrictions,  and  to  reduce  the  enact- 
ments to  as  few  and  as  concise  regulations  as  can 
be  formed, — to  work  out, in  fact,  the  principle  of 
modern  legislation,  that  private  interests  and 
rightsshould  only  be  sofarlimitedand  controlled 
as  they  interfere,  or  come  in  contact,  with  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large.  The  re- 
vised Bill  is  an  instance  of  this,  and  the  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  subsequently  made 
carry  out  the  principle  still  further.  How 
different  is  this  from  the  first  draught  of  the 
Building  Act  of  1844  ! wherein  we  all  remem- 
ber with  dismay  that  the  schedules  were  framed 
with  the  minuteness  of  a specification,  and  the 
scantlings  of  joists,  quarters,  and  rafters  were 
detailed,  down  to  4 by  2b. 

Some  of  these  absurdities  disappeared,  but 
enough  still  remain  in  the  existing  Act  to  re- 
quire a remodelling  of  the  whole  ; or,  in  the 
words  of  the  preamble  of  the  new  Bill,  whereas 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  7 and  8 of  her  present 
Majesty,  and  a subsequent  Act  amending  the 
same,  “ have  been  found  insufficient  for  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  designed,”  the 
said  Acts  are  repealed,  and  other  provisions 
made  in  lieu  thereof. 

It  is  well  known  that  a slumbering  dissatis- 
faction was  soon  felt  by  all  parties  at  the 
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working  of  the  Bill  of  1844 ; that  several  modi- 
fications were  required,  and  that  a Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  was  passed  within  about  two 
years, and  that  difficulties  continued  toincrease, 
which  the  constitution  of  the  board  tended 
rather  to  exasperate  than  alleviate.  Under 
these  circumstances  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed, by  direction  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  to  consider  the  defects 
of  the  Bill,  which  committee  comprised  repre- 
sentatives of  the  official  referees,  the  district 
surveyors,  and  the  builders  in  general.  The 
report  of  this  committee,  which  was  never 
made  public,  was  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  ; and  the  Bill  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  July, 
1849,  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  this  report.*  There  is  great 
reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  framers  of 
this  Bill  of  1849  have  not  limited  themselves 
to  the  report,  or  adopted  the  suggestions  of 
the  committee  alone ; but  that  many  of  the 
provisions,  especially  those  constituting  the 
new  Board  of  Appeal,  have  been  drawn  and 
inserted  without  any  recommendations  from 
the  committee  relative  thereto.  Upon  the 
publication  of  this  Bill  it  was  reviewed  in  one 
of  the  editorial  articles  of  The  Builder, 
pointing  out  some  notorious  objectionable 
clauses ; but  it  has  not  hitherto  attracted 
much  attention,  except  among  the  district 
surveyors,  who,  being  the  chief  instruments 
for  carrying  it  into  effect,  are  primarily  in- 
terested in  obtaining  enactments  that  clearly 
define  their  duties.  A committee  of  district 
surveyors  was,  in  consequence,  nominated 
among  themselves,  who  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  Bill,  made  various  suggestions, 
and  have  reported  these  suggestions  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.t 

The  alterations  proposed  by  the  district  sur- 
veyors are  important  and  valuable,  and  evince 
great  desire  on  their  part  to  make  the  Bill 
clear  and  precise.  They  all  tend  to  facilitate 
its  working,  and  by  advising  the  omission  in 
the  schedules  of  much  detail,  they  will  effect  a 
more  certain  execution  of  the  Act,  and  prevent 
many  disputes  with  builders.  The  reduction 
of  these  details  might,  however,  be  carried  still 
further,  with  much  advantage  to  all  parties, 
and  without  detriment  to  the  great  principle  of 
a Building  Act, — security  from  fire  communi- 
cating from  house  to  house,  and  stability  of 
external  construction. 

Upon  comparing  the  two  Bills  of  1S44  and 
1849,  several  important  variations  will  be  found 
in  the  enacting  clauses,  as  well  as  in  the 
schedules. 

First,  as  to  public  buildings.  The  super- 
vision of  these  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
district  surveyor,  and  placed  under  one  of  the 
official  referees.  As  no  general  regulation  can  be 
made  for  the  construction  of  public  buildings, 
the  drawings,  as  heretofore,  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings ; but  a curious 
provision  is  made  with  respect  to  them,  as  the 
drawings  are  only  to  be  sent,  “ if  required,  by 
the  official  referee,”  and  a certificate  to  be 
given  by  the  referee  that  such  building  may  be 
executed,  only  “ if  required  by  the  architect.” 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  motive  of  this 
arrangement,  as  no  architect  would  commence 
a public  work  exposed  to  the  uncertain  super- 
vision and  requirements  of  an  official  referee, — 
especially  as  the  clauses  now  stand, — where 
there  is  too  much  latitude  given  to  the  official 
referee  to  show  himself  captious ; and  should 
he  by  habit  be  timid  or  averse  to  new  modes 
of  contruction,  he  may,  under  the  proposed 
clause,  cause  great  annoyance  to  all  parties. 
Again,  the  clause  as  now  drawn  up,  autho- 
rizing one  only  of  the  official  referees 
to  decide  upon  the  construction  and  final 
approval  of  a public  building,  is  highly 
objectionable,  and  almost  affronting  to  the 
profession,  as  no  architect  of  any  expe- 
rience could  submit  with  honour  to  modify  his 
design  at  the  mere  fiat  of  one  whose  position 
alone  gives  him  the  superior  power  of  control. 
In  the  existing  Act,  this  controlling  power  was 
vested  in  all  the  referees  jointly,  and  to  the 
opinion  of  three  professional  gentlemen,  no 
one  would  feel  reluctant  to  submit.  The 
Committee  of  District  Surveyors  have  sug- 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  gist  of  this  report  was  not 
made  public.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  it  was  scarcely  attended 
to  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  Bill. — Ed  . 

t A judicious  report  of  the  discussions  by  this  committee 
would havebeen  advantageous. — Ed. 
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gested  that  the  drawings  should  be  sanctioned 
by  the  referees  jointly ; but  the  decision  upon 
any  point  involving  any  subsequent  alteration, 
should  also  be  a joint  decision  and  not  of  one 
alone.  There  appears  throughout  the  Act  a 
desire  to  allow  one  official  referee  to  act  alone 
and  independently,  and  a clause  would  be 
useful,  giving  the  building  party  power  to 
claim  the  inspection  and  decision  of  two  should 
he  so  require  it. 

The  clause  appointing  a paid  legal  agent  to 
act  in  all  cases  on  behalf  of  the  district  sur- 
veyors, and  to  act  also  as  adviser  to  the  refe- 
rees themselves,  has  been  sufficiently  and 
severely  commented  on  by  the  editor  of  The 
Builder,  and  requires  no  further  condemna- 
tion : as  the  district  surveyors  also  object  to 
such  an  appointment,  and  have  in  their  report 
stated  good  and  sufficient  objections  thereto, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  clauses  will  be 
cancelled. 

The  proceedings  in  cases  of  party  structures 
are  rendered  more  simple,  as,  in  matters  of 
doubt,  immediate  reference  can  be  made  to  the 
court,  under  whose  directions  all  proceedings 
can  be  taken,  if  the  parties  themselves  do  not 
agree.  This  principle,  in  fact,  seems  to  per- 
vade the  new  Act,  and  the  court  has  acquired 
thereby  a greater  directive  power. 

An  important  alteration  is  made  in  the 
schedules.  The  distinction  which  has  hitherto 
been  maintained  betsveen  the  dwelling-house 
class  and  warehouse  class  of  buildings,  is  now 
entirely  abolished,  and  no  difference  is  made 
between  party  and  external  walls  as  regards 
thickness.  All  buildings  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion, except  public  buildings,  are  classed  under 
four  rates,  and  all  walls  are  regulated  in  thick- 
ness by  the  number  and  height  of  stories  in 
their  respective  rates.  This  is  a great  improve- 
ment upon  the  former  Acts,  and  will  give  in- 
creased facility  in  execution  and  superin- 
tendence. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  varia- 
tion made  in  the  Act  is  the  new  constitution  of 
the  Court  of  Reference.  If  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  to  prevent 
disputes  and  discussions  at  the  table  of  the 
board,  and  “ to  make  things  pleasant,”  a more 
effective  system  could  scarcely  have  been  de- 
vised. Under  it,  in  fact,  no  discussion  need 
arise.  The  registrar  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  court;  to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
through  him  subsequently,  all  applications 
must  be  made,  and  by  him  eventually  all  points 
must  be  decided.  In  all  cases  of  difference 
between  a district  surveyor  and  other  parties, 
the  registrar  directs  one  of  the  official  referees 
to  inquire  into  and  report  to  him  the  facts  and 
his  opinion  upon  all  points  requiring  architec- 
tural or  structural  knowledge ; or  if  the  differ- 
ence between  the  parties  be  on  legal  points, 
the  registrar  decides  alone,  after  hearing  the 
respective  statements.  In  either  case,  however, 
he  is  the  party,  not  only,  as  at  present,  to  see 
that  the  award  is  legal  according  to  the  Act, 
but  to  decide  also  the  terms  of  the  award.  The 
distinction  made  in  the  clauses  between  points 
involving  architectural  knowledge  and  those 
requiring  legal  knowledge,  will  probably 
be  so  fine  and  subtle  in  all  matters  of 
dispute,  that  it  will  require  but  little 
care  on  the  part  of  a skilful  lawyer 
to  draw  all  cases  into  his  department  for  deci- 
sion. Indeed,  such  must  be  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  a dispute  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Something  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  new  constitution  : it  gives  unity,  rapidity, 
and  a greater  degree  of  legal  uniformity  to  the 
decisions ; and  if  under  the  old  Buildings  Act 
such  cases  were  decided  by  a magistrate 
selected  almost  by  chance,  and  helplessly  un- 
acquainted with  building  matters,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  a legal  gentleman,  who 
has  acquired  by  experience  a general  know- 
ledge of  building  technicalities,  and  assisted  as 
he  would  be  by  his  officers,  would  have  any 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a just  conclusion  on  all 
matters  submitted  to  him;  but  the  writer 
cannot  help  feeling  great  regret  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  court,  as  established  under  the 
present  Act,  wherein  the  official  referees  them- 
selves form  the  tribunal,  should  have  failed,  as 
this  proposed  alteration  seems  to  indicate ; or 
that  any  cause  should  have  arisen  which  gave 
ground  for  abolishing  a high  and  important 
trust  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  architectural  profession.  How  this  has 
occurred  it  would  perhaps  be  painful  to  in- 
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quire  ;*  but  the  result  evidently  would  be  that 
the  official  referees,  instead  of  sitting  as  judges 
in  banco,  would  be  little  more  than  officers  of 
the  court  — the  eyes  of  the  registrar : their 
duties  in  many  cases  will  be  similar  to  the 
district  surveyor’s,  and  their  position  in  fact 
will  be  official  surveyors  and  not  referees. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  dis- 
trict surveyors,  a slight  allusion  only  is  made 
to  this  subject ; they  leave  it  to  the  higher 
authorities,  but  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
still  further  considered.  To  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, who  has  taken  a most  active  part  in  the 
measure,  and  given  a patient  hearing  to  all 
suggested  improvements,  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession are  due;  and  there  seems  now  to  arise 
a strong  hope,  that  before  the  close  of  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  his  lordship 
will  have  produced  that  rara  avis,  a satisfac- 
tory “ Builders’  Bill.”  T.  L. 


ON  THE  SUPPLY  OF  THE  CATTLE 

MARKETS  AND  THE  ABATTOIRS  OF 

PARIS. f 

The  regulations  of  the  markets,  as  far  as  we 
have  followed  them,  are  apparently  as  perfect 
as  can  be  devised,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  the 
forcing  all  the  sales  to  take  place  upon  the 
markets  may  be  regarded  as  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  seller.  There 
are,  however,  two  other  regulations  affecting 
the  butchers’  trade  of  Paris,  which  are  far  from 
being  justifiable  on  any  principle  of  common 
sense  or  of  political  economy.  These  regula- 
tions are  the  ones  establishing, — first,  the 
“ Caisse  de  Poissy,” — secondly,  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  butchers. 

The  “ Caisse  de  Poissy”  is  in  fact  a bank 
through  which  all  the  transactions  of  the  prin- 
cipal markets  are  forced  to  pass.  The  capital 
is  formed  by  the  deposits,  or  caution-money, 
of  the  Paris  butchers,  who  are  entitled  to  a 
credit  upon  the  bank  to  the  same  amount. 
Before  attending  the  market,  they  pay  into 
the  bank  the  sum  which  they  intend  to  lay  out, 
and  they  pay  for  the  cattle  they  purchase  by 
an  order  upon  the  Caisse.  They  are  entitled 
to  overdraw  their  account  to  the  amount  of 
their  credit,  on  the  condition  of  reimbursing 
the  sum  within  the  week;  and  are  charged  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  for  the  advances,  receiving 
also  5 per  cent,  on  their  deposits.  The  clerk 
of  the  market  certifies  the  price  of  sale,  gives  a 
copy  thereof,  which  is  registered,  and  the 
amount  paid  upon  presentation  at  the  Caisse. 
There  is  a certain  advantage  in  this  system, 
inasmuch  as  it  facilitates  the  settlement  of  the 
sales  ; the  error  is  in  making  its  adoption 
forcible,  for  the  Caisse  charges  a very  heavy 
commission,  and  the  butchers  avail  themselves 
but  little  of  the  facilities  of  the  credits.  The 
commission  is  lOf.  per  head  of  cattle;  6f.  per 
cow;  2f.  40  c.  per  calf;  and  70c.  per  sheep.  In 
1846,  of  the  sixty  millions  of  francs  which 
passed  through  the  bank,  sixty-three  butchers 
did  business  to  the  amount  of  about  33h 
millions,  of  which  only  three  millions  were 
upon  credit;  the  438  others  did  business  for 
the  remaining  265  millions,  borrowing  from 
the  Caisse  eight  millions.  It  is  hard  to  force 
the  butchers  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  bank  to  pay  just  as 
though  they  did.  The  profits,  however,  of  the 
Caisse  are  paid  over  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
figure  as  an  important  item  in  its  budget. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  add,  that  when  the  graziers  effect  their 
sales  by  the  commission  agents,  they  pay  at 
the  rate  of  3 f.  per  head  of  cattle,  2f.  50c.  for 
a cow.  If.  50c.  for  a calf,  and  20f.  for  every 
hundred  sheep  sold  through  them. 

As  to  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  the 
butchers,  that  is  a relict  of  the  old  system  of 
corporations  which  has  been  revived  since  the 
revolution.  The  terrible  crisis  which  France 
underwent  between  1793  and  1800,  so  totally 
upset  all  the  regular  course  of  trade,  that  the 
supply  of  butchers’  meat  to  Paris  became  very 
irregular  and  unsatisfactory.  The  French 
people  have  a mania  for  governmental  organiza- 
tion, and  are  consequently  apt  to  regard  the 
irregularities  of  unrestricted  commerce  with  a 
very  jealous  eye.  In  this  case,  the  municipal 
authorities  could  not  perceive  that  the  evil 

* It  should,  however,  unquestionably  he  inquired  into, 
and  the  fullest  justification  of  the  step  be  obtained  before  it 
be  acquiesced  in. — Ed. 

t See  page  2,  ante. 
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arose  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nation — 
not  from  the  comparative  essay  of  free  trade. 
After  several  attempts  to  regulate  unlimited 
competition  in  the  butchers’  trade,  they  re- 
turned to  the  close  corporate  system  of  former 
times;  and  at  the  present  day  the  number  of 
butchers  in  Paris  is  limited  to  501,  to  be  fur- 
ther reduced,  I think,  to  460,  on  the  decease 
of  the  present  possessors  of  the  privilege.  One 
object  proposed  to  be  gained  by  the  limita- 
tion, namely,  to  do  away  with  the  small  but- 
chers, who  do  not  buy  at  Poissy  and  Sceaux, 
has  certainly  not  been  attained.  There  are,  in 
fact,  *214  regular  butchers  who  attend  the 
markets  and  buy  the  cattle  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  74  carcass  butchers,  who  sell 
in  detail  to  the  213  small  traders. 

The  Abattoirs. — As  was  before  stated,  the 
cattle  purchased  on  the  markets  are  directly 
led  into  sheds,  which  are  destined  to  receive 
the  animals  intended  for  the  five  abattoirs  of 
Paris.  These  abattoirs  are  situated,  three  to 
the  north,  and  two  to  the  south  of  the  Seine, 
those  on  the  northern  side  being  also  the 
largest.  They  are  situated  in  the  quarters  of 
Montmartre,  Menil  Montant,  and  Roule;  those 
to  the  south  are  in  the  quarters  of  Villejuif  and 
Grenelle.  The  private  slaughter-houses  for 
pigs  are  in  les  Rues  de  Carthne  prenant,  St. 
Jean  Baptiste  fnear  la  Rue  Rapiniere),  and  la 
Rue  des  Vielles  Tuileries.  There  is  a large 
abattoir  at  Nanterre  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  was  built  by  a company,  and  in  which 
nearly  half  the  pigs  killed  for  the  Paris  market 
are  prepared.  The  city  of  Paris  also  has 
begun  the  construction  of  a pig  abattoir  in 
la  Rue  du  Chateau,  Laudon. 

The  general  plan  of  the  abattoirs  for  cattle 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a large  open 
court,  in  which  the  animals  are  separated,  so 
as  to  place  them  in  the  layers  reserved  for  each 
particular  butcher.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
courts  are  placed  the  offices  of  the  different 
employes  of  the  establishment.  On  both  sides 
are  the  slaughter-houses,  which  again  are  sur- 
rounded on  their  other  three  sides  by  the  cattle 
layers.  The  fat-melting  places,  and  those  de- 
stined for  the  preparation  of  the  tripes,  and  the 
first  preparations  of  the  offal,  are  at  the  extreme 
end  of  most  of  the  Paris  abattoirs. 

'I’he  layers  are  never  of  a less  superficial 
content  than  the  slaughter-houses ; they  are 
usually  45  metres  long,  by  9 metres  wide  in 
the  clear;  about  147  feet  8 inches  by  29  feet 
7 inches  nearly,  and  by  14  feet  10  inches  in 
clear  of  ceiling.  They  are  made  with  a floor 
over,  to  receive  the  hay  and  fodder  necessary 
for  the  cattle  and  sheep.  The  former  are 
fastened  to  rings  let  into  the  walls,  and  are 
allowed  3 feet  4 inches  frontage  nearly ; the 
latter  are  inclosed  in  pens  fitted  up  with 
mangers  : water-troughs  are  sometimes  fur- 
nished to  both  ; at  others  the  animals  are  led 
to  the  watering-places  in  the  court-yards.  Each 
layer  is  calculated  to  hold  50  cattle  and  400 
sheep. 

The  passages  between  the  layers  and  the 
slaughter-houses  are  33  feet  4 inches  wide. 
The  slaughter-houses  are  in  groups  (two  and 
two),  with  a court  between,  also  33  feet  4 inches 
wide.  Each  block  is  of  the  dimension  given 
above  for  the  layers,  147  feet  S inches,  by 
29  feet  7 inches,  adding,  of  course,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  external  walls.  They  contain  eight 
divisions,  about  15  feet  8 inches  wide,  by 
29  feet  7 inches  long,  for  the  purpose  of 
slaughtering ; the  centre,  or  ninth  division, 
is  reserved  for  a staircase,  affording  access  to 
a story  which  was  at  first  deemed  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  skins  and  the 
fat.  In  the  abattoirs  built  of  late,  this  upper 
story  is  not  executed,  for  it  is  found  to  be 
useless ; but  the  court  between  the  two  blocks 
is  roofed  over,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Paris  abattoirs.  This  trifling  change  has  ren- 
dered the  working  of  the  abattoirs  much  more 
satisfactory ; it  has  been  adopted  at  Nantes 
and  at  Caen  with  perfect  success.  The  sepa- 
rate divisions  of  the  abattoirs  are  divided  from 
one  another  by  walls,  8 inches  thick,  of  very 
hard  stone,  to  facilitate  the  cleansing.  At 
a height  of  8 feet  4 iches  two  beams  are 
let  into  the  wall,  to  which  the  animals  are 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  up ; 
hooks  are  let  into  the  wall  to  receive  the  dif- 
ferent portions ; a crane  is  fixed  to  hoist  the 
carcasses ; a large  water-cock  is  also  placed  so 
as  to  enable  the  assistants  thoroughly  to  cleanse 
the  paving.  Rings  are  let  into  the  floor  to 
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fasten  the  animals  ; the  paving  is  laid  with  a 
fall,  to  collect  the  blood,  great  care  being  taken 
to  bed  the  pavement  upon  a very  thick  coat  of 
concrete,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  rats. 
A circulation  of  air  is  maintained  by  means  of 
open  gratings  over  the  doors,  and  over  the 
upper  parts  of  the  partitions.  Places  to  receive 
the  excrescences  are  furnished  as  near  the 
slaughter-houses  as  possible  ; and  large  sewers 
are  laid  down  throughout  the  establishments. 

Stables  and  coach-houses  are  provided  for 
the  butchers.  A large  pump,  worked  either  by 
a steam-engine,  or  by  horse-power,  is  erected 
in  each  abattoir,  with  reservoirs  to  contain  a 
considerable  supply  of  water.  The  importance 
of  this  branch  of  the  service  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  every  animal  that  is  killed 
gives  rise  to  a consumption  of  about  one-fifth 
of  a ton  of  water  if  the  slaughter-house  be 
properly  cleaned  after  each  operation.  The 
town  of  Paris  contracted  for  a quantity  of 
97,350  tons  per  annum  for  the  five  abattoirs  ; 
but  it  is  not  considered  more  than  half  what  is 
really  required. 

The  tallow-melting  shops  are,  in  the  princi- 
pal of  these  establishments,  11m.  50c.  by  Sin. 
each  (38  ft.  3 in,  by  26ft.  3in.).  The  coppers  are 
made  to  hold  from  500  to  2,000  kilogs.  at  each 
boiling ; this  is  generally  effected  by  an  open 
fire,  though  of  late  steam  has  been  employed. 
The  odour  arising  from  the  fat  melting  is  one 
of  the  worst  evils  of  the  abattoirs  ; and  we 
would  do  well  not  to  allow  its  being  carried  on 
in  the  interior  of  London.  The  triperies  are 
placed  near  the  tallow-melting  shops  (the /on- 
doirs)  and  are  of  very  considerable  dimensions. 

The  commercial  results  of  the  abattoirs,  in 
whatever  light  we  examine  them,  have  been 
eminently  successful.  They  facilitate  the  in- 
spection of  the  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  ; indeed 
there  is  a Government  agent  in  each,  who  is 
specially  charged  to  prevent  diseased  animals 
from  being  converted  into  food  for  human 
beings.  The  cattle  are  lodged  in  airy,  com- 
fortable quarters,  and  are  allowed  to  repose 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  road.  The  butchers 
find  very  considerable  advantage  in  having 
their  meat  thus  slaughtered  in  the  best  hygienic 
conditions  ; for  it  is  less  likely  to  turn,  and 
keeps  much  longer.  There  is  a certain  waste 
of  labour ; for  the  men  employed  in  the 
slaughter-houses  would,  if  that  operation  were 
carried  on  in  the  town,  he  employed  during 
their  spare  time  at  other  works.  But  the  ten- 
dency to  create  a set  of  wholesale  dealers 
appears  to  obviate  this  objection.  The  small 
butchers,  who  purchase  of  them,  exonerate 
themselves  from  a very  heavy  charge,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  men  employed  in  slaugh- 
tering are,  by  the  concentration  of  this  part  of 
the  business,  more  equally  employed.  The 
Paris  butchers  fully  recognise  the  advantages 
of  the  institution,  though  at  first  they  vigour- 
ously  opposed  its  introduction.*  G.  R.  B. 


THE  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  CHURCH 
RESTORATION. 

There  appears  to  be  on  the  part  of  some 
writers  on  architecture  a desire  to  produce  a 
reactionary  movement  against  church  restora- 
tion, to  which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  so 
many  fine  examples  of  mediaeval  architecture, 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  parish  builder 
and  an  annual  coating  of  whitewash.  In  pe- 
rusing a recent  treatise  (misnamed)  on  Cottage 
Architecture,  I was  struck  by  an  unmeaning 
tirade  against  architectural  restoration.  The 
writer  gives  an  instance  of  an  addition  which 
has  not  been  made  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  the  building  ; but  I do  not  exactly 
comprehend  how  one  or  two  such  instances 
justify  a general  censure  of  church  restoration: 
the  blame  should  rather  rest  with  the  architect 
for  an  inappropriateness  of  design,  rather  than 
with  the  object  of  the  design  itself.  But  I 
suppose,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause, 
he  summons  to  his  assistance  a definition  from 
the  “ Seven  Lamps.”  Hear  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
opinion  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  resto- 
ration— “ It  means  the  most  total  destruction 
which  a building  can  suffer  ; a destruction  out 
of  which  no  remnant  can  be  gathered, — a de- 
struction accompanied  with  a false  description 
of  the  thing  restored.” 

Now,  how  does  this  definition  apply  in  the 
case  of  a church  built  between  A.L).  1307 

* To  be  concluded  next  week.  ‘ i 
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and  A.D.  1380,  a tolerably  perfect  specimen 
of  the  Decorated,  which  subsequently,  in  the 
lapse  of  time  between  James  Land  the  present 
era,  is  deprived  of  its  ancient  woodwork  and 
a debased  Italian  substituted  in  its  stead, 
those  remnants  of  its  former  beauty  which  are 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  score  of  utility  being 
probably  whitewashed,  or  grained  in  imitation 
of  oak,  in  place  of  the  rich  hue  the  wood  itself 
had  acquired, — a flat  ceiling  of  lath  and  plaster 
substituted  for  the  beautiful  groined  roof, 
and  a host  of  other  absurdities  perpetrated 
too  numerous  and  ridiculous  to  mention?  We, 
in  this  age  of  barbarism,  cannot  appreciate  such 
beauties,  and  would  rather  have  pews  in  cha- 
racter with  the  building  and  the  oak  itself 
than  the  grained  imitation,  and  the  groin' d 
roof  than  the  plaster  ceiling;  consequently 
they  are  removed,  and  a restoration  made  in 
character  with  the  original  building  : such,  I 
take  it,  is  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  word 
restoration. 

As  regards  the  sweeping  process  practised  at 
Westminster  Abbey  and  elsewhere,  of  which 
he  so  bitterly  complains,  I cannot  pretend  to 
such  an  affection  for  cobwebs  as  he  seems  l.o 
possess. 

The  north  porch  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  the 
restoration  of  which  to  its  pristine  beauty 
seems  to  affect  him  so  deeply,  was,  previous  to 
its  restoration,  in  so  decayed  and  weather-worn 
a state  as  to  be  illegible, — corbel  heads,  cusps, 
spandrels,  and  tracery  had  all  absolutely  fallen 
to  pieces.  A small  portion  only  has  been  re- 
newed,— (it  is  not  a thing  done  as  he  erro- 
neously thinks,  and  flippantly  remarks  on), 
and  if  he  had  seen  how  it  is  done,  which  he 
evidently  has  not,  he  might  have  avoided  an 
erroneous  paragraph,  which  throws  doubt  on 
the  correctness  of  the  whole  treatise. 

Who  will  refuse  thanks  to  those  who  desire 
to  rescue  from  complete  destruction  a beautiful 
monument  for  posterity,  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  fall  to  dust  from  a morbid  love  of  pic- 
turesque ruins  ? J.  Thomas. 


THE  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

The  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  students 
on  the  1 6th  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere, 
M.P.,  who  presided.  Lord  Granville  supported 
the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Redgrave,  one  of  the 
head-masters,  made  some  observations.  The 
report,  read  by  Mr.  Deverell,  the  secretaiy, 
showed  that  the  average  number  of  students, 
male  and  female,  in  each  month  in  1848-49,  was 
383  ; while  for  the  last  nine  months  of  the  cur- 
rent financial  year  to  the  31st  December,  1849, 
the  average  had  amounted  to  423 ; thus  ex- 
ceeding the  attendance  in  the  preceding  year 
by  40  in  each  month.  The  sums  distributed 
'in  prizes  amounted  in  the  whole  to  about 
260/.  Amongst  the  successful  students  were 
Miss  Alice  West  (most  justly  so).  Miss 
Louisa  Gann,  Miss  Charity  Palmer,  Miss 
Eliza  Mills,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Portch,  Mr.  Griesbach,  Mr.  Moye,  Mr.  Brown, 
sen.,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Slocomb  (for  a design  fora 
stained  glass  window  and  a ceiling),  Mr.  Hod- 
der  (for  ditto  and  a panel),  Mr.  J.  George,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  George. 

The  exhibition  of  the  students’  works  is  very 
far  superior  to  any  previous  collection  there, 
and  will  well  repay  a visit.  It  is  understood 
that  it  will  be  open  only  during  (this)  Friday 
and  Saturday,  but  we  hope  that  the  time  will 
be  extended. 


Work  and  Workmen  at  Birmingham. 
— An  interesting  series  of  articles  is  in  course 
of  publication  in  the  local  Journal,  on  the  state 
of  trade  and  the  condition  of  workmen  at  Bir- 
mingham,— designed,  as  the  writer  states, 
“ firstly,  to  show  that  under  a system  of  com- 
mercial policy  which  brings  our  produce  into 
immediate  competition  with  foreign  manufac- 
tures, trade  is  active  and  healthy ; and,  se- 
condly, to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that 
wages  have  been  reduced  concurrently  with, 
or  in  the  ratio  of,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.”  The  most  important 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  totally  distinct  staple 
manufactures  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  are 
being  specially  noticed,  and  the  general  results 
arrived  at,  as  remarked,  are  extremely  favour- 
able, and  seem  to  show  that  a full  tide  of 
prosperity  is  already  fairly  setting  in,  in  place 
of  the  past  low  ebb  of  trade  depression. 
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NEW  PUBLIC  DISPENSARY 
BRIGHTON. 


AT 


The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a 1 
building  now  nearly  completed,  which  has  been 
erected  in  Brighton  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Queen’s-road,  or  principal  approach  to  the  i 
railway  terminus,  a situation  at  once  desirable 
for  a public  building,  and  at  the  same  time  j 
central,  and  convenient  for  its  benevolent  pur-  ! 
poses. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  structure  was 
laid  in  March  last  by  the  president,  the  Earl  of 
Chichester,  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the 
principal  inhabitants. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  of 
London,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  G.  Chees- 
raan  and  Sons,  of  Brighton. 

The  character  of  the  building  is  of  the 
period  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  the 
exterior  being  built  of  snapped  flint,  with 
stone  and  cement  dressings.  It  has  a frontage 
towards  the  Queen’s-road  of  100  feet,  by  a 
depth  of  about  50  feet. 

The  plans,  with  reference  annexed,  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  and  have  been 
formed  for  the  most  convenient  and  economical 
working  of  the  institution,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving a proper  classification  of  the  patients. 


By  an  arrangement  of  fixed  seats  in  the 
patients’  waiting-rooms,  they  are  prevented 
crowding  on  each  other : they  are  obliged  to 
enter  the  prescription  rooms  in  rotation,  and 
pass  out,  in  like  manner,  after  being  supplied 
with  medicine.  There  is  also  a provision  of 
wards  in  the  upper  story,  for  taking  into  the 
house  severe  or  important  cases. 

We  are  informed  the  above  is  one  of  the 
oldest  charitable  institutions  in  Brighton,  esta- 
blished in  1809,  and  has  hitherto,  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  been  the  means  of  relieving 
very  large  numbers  of  the  poor  inhabitants  ; 
the  great  increase  of  whom  has  induced  the 
governors  to  erect  the  present  more  con- 
spicuous building.  Let  us  add  a hope  for  its 
success,  certainly  not  the  less  sincerely  as  the 
present  structure  forms  a pleasing  feature  in 
the  road  to  the  town. 


REFERENCES. 

Ground  Story , 14  feet  high. 

1 . Surgeon’s  patients’  entrance. 

2.  Surgeon’s  patients’  waiting-room. 

3.  Surgeon’s  consulting-room. 

4.  Room  for  dressing  wounds. 

5.  Surgeon’s  patients  waiting  for  drugs. 

6.  Dispensary. 


7.  Physician’s  patients’  entrance. 

8.  Physician’s  patients’  waiting-room. 

9.  Physician’s  consulting-room. 

10.  Physician’s  patients  waiting  for  drugs. 

11.  Principal  entrance. 

12.  Waiting-room  for  new  patients. 

13.  Museum  and  library. 

14.  House  surgeon’s  sitting-room. 

15.  Dispensers’  sitting-room. 

16.  Staircase. 

17.  W.  C.  for  patients. 

Upper  Story , 14  feet  high. 

A Board-room. 

B Secretary’s  office. 

C House  surgeon’s  bed-room. 

D Dispenser’s  bed-room. 

E Staircase. 

F Landing. 

G W.  C.  for  patients. 

HH  Wards  for  beds. 

I Nurses’  room. 

K Lobby. 

L Spare  room. 

In  the  Basement  Story. 

Drug  Store. 

Hot,  cold,  and  vapour  baths. 

Boilers  and  steam  apparatus. 

Kitchen,  scullery,  cellars. 

Servants’ rooms  and  other  domestic  offices. 
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THE  ARTISANS’  HOME, 

SPICER-STREET,  WHITECHAPEL. 

In  a recent  number  of  our  last  volume  we 
described  fully  the  Artisans’  Home,  recently 
erected,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beck,  in 
Spicer  - street,  Spitalfields,*  and  we  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  make  that  account 
complete  by  preparing  plans  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal stories  and  a section  through  the 
building.  They  are  drawn  to  a scale  of  32  ft. 
to  an  inch. 

The  following  references  show  the  appro- 
priation of  the  various  apartments, — and  we 
may  add  that  the  two  upper  stories  are  exactly 
the  same  as  the  one-pair  : — 

A Reading  room. 

B Coffee  room. 

C Kitchen. 

D Lavatory. 

E Cook’s  bar. 

F Library. 

G Scullery. 

H Hall. 

I Superintendent’s  chamber. 

K Ditto  living  room. 

L Ditto  office. 

M Store  room. 

N Cook’s  living  room. 

O Ditto  chamber. 

P Entrance  to  W.  C.  and  urinals. 

Q Cook’s  shop. 

R (First-floor  plan)  ventilation  shaft. 

S S Lavatories. 

TTTT  Dormitories. 


Price  of  Land  in  Plymouth. — The 
Commissioners  of  Improvement  have  recently 
purchased  land  to  the  extent  of  700  square 
feet,  at  the  price  of  a guinea  a-foot.  The  land 
is  required  for  widening  of  Bedford-street. 
The  same  land  might  a few  years  since  have 
been  bought  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
price. 


VENTILATION. 

Dr.  Chowne  lays  much  stress  on  his 
syplion-pipe  acting  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat,  hut  however  satisfactory  this  may  he 
made  to  appear  in  an  experiment,  it  will  he 
found  in  practice  that  the  action  going  on  in  a 
pipe  will  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  heat 
(as  either  applied  to  the  pipe,  or  in  the  air 
once  made  to  enter  it),  and  the  difference  in 
the  height  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  said 
pipe;  this  cannot  be  disputed,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  called  the  true  theory  of  the  matter. 
The  disturbing  causes  are  then  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  although  these  in  prac- 
tice vary  much  in  detail,  they  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads,  viz.,  obstruction  by  high 
winds  or  eddies  at  the  top,  and  suspension  or 
withdrawal  of  the  supply  at  the  bottom. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  science  of  pneu- 
matics, as  at  present  understood,  we  are 
taught  that  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  at  any 
given  level,  presses  equally  in  all  directions ; 
therefore,  as  the  bent  part  of  Dr.  Chowne’s 
pipe,  which  gives  it  the  syphon  character,  is 
not  of  the  slightest  utility,  and  certainly  has 
not  the  plea  of  beauty  to  recommend  it,  I 
should  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  bent  part,  or 
in  other  words,  un-syphon  it ; thus,  if  it  were 
cut  in  a line  with  the  top  of  the  short  leg,  the 
power  of  action  in  the  pipe  would  be  equal 
if  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  leg,  the  advantage 
would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  verti- 
cal height  of  the  short  leg  so  cut  off. 

The  flow  of  air  through  a pipe,  like  the  flow 
of  water,  is  a purely  natural  effect,  and  the  only 
office  the  pipe  has  to  perform  is  simply  to  pro- 
tect the  fluid  from  interference,  and  consequent 
dispersion,  previous  to  arrival  at  its  destina- 
tion ; the  tendency  of  water  being  downwards, 
and  that  of  air  upwards.  The  syphon  is  a very 
useful  invention ; but  would  any  person,  having 
to  bring  water  permanently  from  an  elevated 
reservoir  or  cistern,  think  of  applying  a 
syphon?  Certainly  not ; he  would  insert  Ins 
pipe  in  the  bottom,  and  thus  allow  the  con- 


tents to  he  conveyed  in  any  downward  direc- 
tion at  pleasure.  Such  is  the  refinement  of 
the  age,  that  not  content  with  the  exquisite 
workmanship  in  the  doors  and  sashes,  we 
must  needs  have  even  the  smallest  chinks 
around  them  covered  with  list,  or  some  simi- 
lar contrivance  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
a breath  of  air  entering  from  without ; and 
yet,  in  rooms  thus  all  hut  hermetically  sealed, 
we  expect  free  and  healthy  action  in  the  lungs 
of  the  occupants,  and  also  in  the  chimney,  both 
of  which  are  impossible  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  want  of  the  first  of  these 
desiderata  is,  I fear,  doing  its  work  to  a far 
greater  extent  among  the  people  of  England 
than  can  well  he  imagined  by  them,  owing  to 
the  invisible  and  subtle  nature  of  its  attacks ; 
and  when  its  victims  are  made  sensible  of  its 
effects,  they  are  attributed  to  any  and  every 
cause  but  the  right  one.  The  latter  addresses 
itself  to  the  senses  in  a more  substantial  form, 
and  thus  compels  attention  ; this  is  afforded  in 
the  first  instance  by  a contraction  in  the 
chimney  opening,  and  a narrowing  of  the 
throat  to  the  smallest  possible  area,  by  the 
introduction  of  registers  or  otherwise,  and 
is  so  far  all  very  well;  but,  in  order  to 
meet  the  deficiency  of  supply  of  air,  a further 
expedient  has  been  found  necessary,  and  has 
met  with  most  extensive  adoption,— so  much 
so  that  the  demand  has,  if  not  given  rise  to, 
added  very  considerably  to  the  numbers  and 
importance  in  London  and  other  large  towns 
of  a trade  till  lately  comparatively  unknown. 
I allude  to  that  of  the  zinc-worker;  and  as 
many  of  their  productions  would  do  credit  to 
any  body  or  any  country,  and  are  in  unison 
with  the  improvements  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  the  present  day,  I should  be  sorry 
to  say  anything  offensively  of  them, — hut  when 
I view  the  variety  and  number  of  chimney- 
tops,  ranged  rank  and  file  adown  their  roomy 
shops,  or  cast  my  eye  above, — for,  look  which 
way  you  will,  wherever  you  can  get  a view  of 
the  house  tops,  you  see  them  thrusting  out 
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their  gaunt  arms,  or  rearing  their  black  and 
ugly  crests, — I cannot  help  feeling  regret  that 
there  should  be  such  a lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  as  to  render  them,  apparently,  in- 
dispensable. 

Having  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject 
through  a series  of  years,  I have  been  long 
convinced  that  the  only  practicable  way  of 
improving  the  ventilation  of  domestic  apart- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  securing  the 
greatest  amount  of  warmth  to  the  room, 
coupled  with  a good  and  proper  action  in  the 
chimney,  is  to  admit  the  external  air  to  a 
chamber  at  the  back  of  the  stove,  lead  it  by 
proper  management  under  the  hearth,  and 
bring  it  warmed  into  the  room.  With  this 
view  I invented  a stove  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  and  felt  very  desirous  of  taking  out 
a patent  for  it,  but  after  entering  a caveat  was 
induced,  through  a dread  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense and  great  risk,  to  abandon  it.  It  is  now 
fourteen  years  since  I first  applied  my  inven- 
tion to  a stove  in  my  own  house,  and  at  the 
present  time  I have  several  thus  treated.  I get 
my  rooms  well  warmed,  sufficiently  ventilated, 
and  enjoy  perfect  immunity  from  smoke.  All 
this  may  be  effected  merely  by  an  adherence  to 
the  simple  and  beautiful  laws  of  nature,  which 
are  as  unerring  as  their  almighty  Creator. 

Wm,  Wilds. 


WELSH  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION, 
LLANDOVERY. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 

Your  number  of  The  Builder  of  last 
week  contained  a notice  of  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  Educational  Institution 
at  Llandovery.  There  must,  however,  I think, 
be  some  mistake  in  the  latter  part  of  the  para- 
graph, in  which  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Gingell  are 
described  as  the  architects, — as  the  names  of 
these  parties  are  affixed  to  the  contract,  and 
they  are  bound  in  heavy  securities  to  execute 
the  building  for  the  sum  of  3,500/.  Messrs. 
Fuller  and  Gingell  are,  therefore,  assuredly  the 
builders : and  the  name  of  the  architect  has, 
possibly  for  some  reason  or  other,  been  sup- 
pressed or  omitted.  As  it  is  a building  which 
has  excited  considerable  interest  among  the 
public  in  general,  as  well  as  the  Principality  in 
particular,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
either  to  favour  us  with  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman whose  design  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Fuller  and  Gingell,  or  afford  some 
probable  explanation  of  the  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  case.  J. 


The  subject  of  the  erection  of  the  above  in- 
stitution having  been  alluded  to  in  a late 
number  of  The  Builder,  we  think  this  may 
be  a good  opportunity  to  put  you  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  facts  relating  thereto,  involving, 
as  they  do,  a principle  of  acknowledged  im- 
portance in  professional  practice,  which  you 
have  shown  on  many  occasions  that  you 
fully  appreciate.  Three  designs,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  amount  of  accommodation 
they  afforded,  were  selected  from  twelve  sub- 
mitted in  a limited  competition.  No.  1,  it  was 
fully  believed  by  all  who  had  had  any  expe- 
rience in  building  matters,  far  exceeded  in 
extent  what  could  possibly  be  executed  for  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  expended — viz.,  3,000 
guineas  ; it  was  consequently  thrown  aside  by 
the  committee  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
another  meeting.  However,  the  authors  of 
this  design  strongly  asserted  that  they  could 
find  a contractor  who  would  undertake  it  for 
the  sum  proposed.  Upon  those  considerations 
solely  the  committee  determined,  after  much 
deliberation,  to  give  them  a trial.  Working 
drawings  were  accordingly  prepared,  and  ten" 
ders  called  for  by  advertisement : none,  how- 
ever, were  received  by  the  committee ; and  a 
further  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  archi- 
tects to  fulfil  their  pledge  as  to  bringing  for- 
ward a contractor.  This  engagement,  how- 
ever, it  seems  they  were  unable  to  perform, 
as,  on  a future  occasion,  they  offered  to  take 
the  contract  themselves,  and  requested  the 
committee  to  add  four  hundred  pounds,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  out  of  pocket  by  the  job.  The 
committee  explained  that,  in  justice  to  the  two 
next  selected  plans  and  the  other  competitors, 
they  could  not  accede  to  this;  but,  finally, 
entered  into  the  following  “ Provisional  agree- 
ment:—sum  prescribed,  3,150/.;  architect's 


commission,  158/. ; travelling  expenses,  39/. ; 
for  extra  work,  53/. — total,  3,400/.:  800/.  to 
be  paid  when  the  contract  is  signed ; 2,300/. 
at  different  stages  until  the  business  is  com- 
pleted, and  300/.  in  three  months  after  the 
completion.  The  architects  to  find  responsible 
sureties  for  1,600/.,  and  the  building  to  be 
completed  within  fifteen  months.”  We  would 
merely  add,  as  authors  of  one  of  the  three 
selected  plans,  we  were  deprived  of  all  chance  of 
adoption,  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Gingell,  archi- 
tects, having,  according  to  the  public  papers, 
accepted  the  contract  themselves  for  3,500/. 
Thus,  the  architects,  to  retain  their  position, 

! have  actually  pledged  themselves  by  sureties 
i to  do  the  work  to  their  own  satisfaction,  with, 
j at  any  rate,  a loss  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
i their  business.  In  conclusion,  we  would  re- 
peat, that  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Gingell  are  not 
only  architects,  but  likewise  contractors. 

Clayton  and  Bell. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

To  the  munificent  offer  of  5,000/.  towards  a 
new  General  Hospital  at  Bristol,  another,  of 
1,000/.,  has  since  been  added. Advertise- 

ments for  tenders  for  the  drainage  of  Radnor 
county  gaol,  on  a plan  and  specification  by 
the  county  surveyor,  are  to  be  published  in 

the  Hereford  Times. The  editor  of  a 

Hampshire  paper,  referring  to  the  exhorta- 
tion of  a correspondent  to  establish  a Gas 
Consumers  Company  at  Newport,  thinks  it 
“monstrous  to  suppose  (if  correct)  that  in  the 
present  day,  when  a pure  and  full  supply  of 
this  necessary  article  is  proffered  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  city  of  London  at  four  shillings 
per  thousand  cubic  feet,  any  portion  of  the 
public  will  long  or  tamely  submit  to  a charge 
of  nearly  four  times  that  amount ! especially 
when  the  materials  for  making  it  can  be  pro- 
cured equally  good  and  as  cheap.”  In  the 
statement  of  his  correspondent,  it  is  said,  “ the 
printed  list  informs  me  that  the  regular  charge 
is  fifteen  shillings  per  thousand  cubic  feet; 
but — the  company  do  not  encourage  the  meter 
system  ! instead  of  which  they  allow  you  (?) 
to  use  a 12-hole  argand  burner,  by  paying 
their  charge  of  3/.  per  annum  ! the  same 
price  which  they  started  at  some  28  years  ago.” 
Great  complaints  are  also  made  as  to  the  quan- 
tity supplied,  from  want  of  sufficient  pressure 
within,  a defect  which  the  editor  proposes  to 
remove  by  a counter  pressure  from  without. 
It  is  stated,  as  a contrast  to  the  anti- 
quated Newport  system,  that  “ the  town  of 
Cowes  (not  consuming  half  the  quantity)  is 
supplied  at  8s.  4d.  per  thousand,  the  company 
at  the  same  time  realising  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  putting  by  a ‘rest.’” Whit- 

worth new  church  was  consecrated  on  Thurs- 
day week.  It  will  accommodate  1,200  persons. 

The  funds  were  raised  by  subscription. A 

chancel  window,  by  Messrs.  Holland,  of  War- 
wick, has  been  recently  put  up  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church  there.  The  Saviour  bearing  his  cross 
is  the  principal  figure.  The  ground  is  filled 
up  after  an  elaborate  ancient  pattern,  in  which 
every  variety  of  colour  is  blended.  The 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Lord  Guernsey,  and 
Sir  Charles  Douglas  were  among  the  chief 
contributors.  The  church  is  entirely  free 

and  unappropriated. A new  corn  exchange 

is  to  be  erected  at  Liverpool,  according  to  the 
Albion,  near  the  old  one  in  Brunswick-street.  It 
will  extend  to  Water-street.  The  necessity  for 
such  an  improvement  is  said  to  be  shewn  by 
the  fact  that  the  imports  of  wheat  into  Liver- 
pool in  1849  were  552,545  quarters,  as  com- 
pared with  160,000  quarters  in  1809-10.  Want 
of  light  in  some  parts  of  the  old  Exchange  is 
also  much  complained  of. A painted  win- 

dow, representing  the  crucifixion,  has  been  put 
up  by  Mr.  O’Connor  in  the  eastern  lancet  of 
the  chancel  of  Snenton  Church,  Notts.  It  is 
an  offering  by  Miss  K.  E.  Wyatt,  sister  to  the 
incumbent.  The  immediate  groundwork  of 
the  cross  is  a “ vesica  piscis”  of  a ruby  colour. 

The  first  stone  of  a new  church,  to  be 

called  St.  Mary’s,  has  been  laid  at  Gomeral  by 

the  \ icar  of  Birstal. -A  committee  has 

been  appointed  by  the  Leeds  council  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  purchasing  the 
works  and  property  of  the  two  gas  com- 
panies, the  water-works,  and  the  toll  bridges 

within  the  borough. Efforts  are  being  made 

to  erect  a corn  exchange  at  Kidderminster. 


The  Hartlepool  Gas  and  Water  Company, 

says  a contemporary,  “ have  reduced  the  price 
of  their  gas  from  6s.  8d.  to  5s.  5d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  less  5 per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 
The  consumers,  however,  still  cry — ‘Lower! 

lower  !’  ” Notice  has  been  given  to  Mr. 

Playfair  that  the  treasury  has  sanctioned  the 
immediate  commencement  of  the  excavations 
for  the  new  buildings  on  the  mound  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  plans,  however,  are  not  yet  made 
public,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  to  be 
obtained. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  railway  and  other  private  Bills  depo- 
sited in  the  Private  Bill  Office,  up  to  1st  inst. 
(the  last  day),  for  the  ensuing  session,  are  174 
in  all.  Of  these,  however,  19  relate  to  water 
companies  in  the  metropolis  and  United  King- 
dom, 3 to  gas  companies,  and  the  remainder  to 
private  companies,  improvement  of  towns, 

roads,  and  local  and  personal  matters. 

Railway  communication  with  Yarmouth,  and 
to  Lowestoft,  was  recently  stopped,  the  sea 
having  partially  demolished  the  works  and 

swept  away  one  of  the  bridges. Mr.  John 

Wheatcroft,  C.E.,  one  of  the  contractors  for 
the  High  Tor  tunnels  at  Matlock,  Bath,  has 
taken  the  contract  for  the  cuttings  and  tunnel 
of  an  extension  line  from  Crookslands  to 

Lindal-lane,  on  the  border  of  Lancashire.- 

There  is  at  length  a complete  rail-roadway  over 
the  Menai  straits,  the  second  tube  having  been 
safely  raised  to  its  100  feet  elevation,  the  whole 
forming  a rigid  wrought-iron  highway,  18,401 
feet  long,  and  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  in 
weight.  The  greater  portion  of  the  permanent 
way  and  rails  is  laid.  The  grand  approaches 
are  finished,  and  exertion  is  being  made  to 
have  the  line  complete  by  end  of  February,  for 

the  first  trial  trains  to  go  through. Mr. 

Neville,  the  English  engineer,  has  submitted  a 
design  for  a railway  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at 
Cologne.  It  comprises  a double  line  of  rails, 
a road  traffic  way,  and  way  for  foot  passengers, 
on  12  piers,  leaving  13  openings  of  100  feet 

each. Arrangements,  we  understand,  have 

already  been  made  for  running  one  through 
train  from  London  to  Paris,  with  its  return 

train  to  London  every  day,  in  ten  hours. 

The  Senate  of  Lubeclc  have  given  notice  that 
they  will  be  ready  to  receive  tenders  for  deli- 
very, free,  of  3,000  tons  of  English  rails  until 
4th  February  next.  The  first  half  to  be  de- 
livered on  1st  June  next,  and  the  remainder 
between  1st  September  and  November.  This 
contract  will,  it  is  thought,  he  followed  up  by 
many  others  for  the  completion  of  unfinished 
lines  in  the  north  of  Europe. 


INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  MAN- 
CHESTER. 

THE  UNION  CLUB. 

Some  time  ago  the  Union  Club  of  Manches- 
ter determined  upon  a general  “ white-wash- 
ing,” certainly  not  before  it  was  needed,  but 
“ bad  times,”  that  antique  cry,  had  hitherto 
been  an  excuse  for  keeping  down  expenses,  so 
when  trade  revived  “ a reviver  ” was  deter- 
mined upon  in  this  meeting  place  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  old  dose  of  friendly  drabs 
seemed  to  be  in  a fair  way  of  being  again 
repeated  in  the  dining-hall  of  cottonocracy, 
but  by  some  lucky  turn  of  the  die  it  was  not 
cast  in  that  direction,  and  polychromy  turned 
up  instead.  This  dining-hall  of  the  Union 
Club  is  a very  noble  looking  and  well  propor- 
tioned, and  not  least  in  estimation,  well-lighted 
apartment,  some  50  by  25  feet  in  the  floor, 
and  of  a judicious  height,  though  the  ceiling 
cove  is  somewhat  heavy,  from  its  lines  not 
blending  well  with  the  lantern  in  the  roof. 
Altogether,  however,  one  could  scarcely  wish 
for  a better  field  for  decoration,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  judiciously  seized  upon  by  the 
pioneering  few,  to  give  a lesson  in  art  to  the 
slow-going  many.  Tremblingly  alive  to  the 
responsibilities  of  their  trust,  and  having  the 
fate  of  the  varnished  (!)  frescoes  at  the  Town 
Hall  before  their  eyes,  the  devisers  of  this 
essay  in  polychromatic  decoration  went  very 
modestly,  but  at  the  same  time  fairly  about 
their  work. 

The  scheme  of  decoration  is  a series  of 
panelling  from  the  cove  to  the  surbase,  the 
pilasters  between  which  are  decorated  by 
Arabesques,  much  in  the  manner,  but  more 
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subdued  in  tone,  of  those  effects  for  which  La 
Chaise  of  Paris  is  so  famous.  Medallions  of 
great  unity  in  design  are  introduced ; these 
represent  the  hours,  the  months,  and  zodiacal 
signs.  The  surbases  are  dark,  and  give  an 
indication  of  Pompeian  treatment,  without 
losing  style.  The  cove  is  divided  into  com- 
partments : these  are  filled  with  allegorical 
paintings,  and  some  good  imitations  of  sculp- 
ture. Thus  we  have  the  cardinal  virtues, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  Prudence,  and  Temperance, 
in  the  angles ; the  centre  compartments  on  the 
three  sides  are  filled  with  figures  of  Architec- 
ture, Painting,  and  Sculpture,  and  the  re- 
mainder with  the  Muses,  “ the  ever-tuneful 
nine.” 

There  is  a strong  German  feeling  about  the 
relievi  of  the  cornice,  and  instead  of  the  ever- 
lastinghoneysuckle  and  lotus,  we  have  arrange- 
ments of  the  poppy  and  convolvolus,  and  an 
original  treatment  is  adopted  in  dropping  por- 
tions of  the  ornament  over  the  moulding  of  the 
facia,  and  some  distance  upon  it,  thus  destroying 
the  usual  dead  line  with  a good  effect.  As  a 
whole  the  colouring  is  nicely  balanced  and 
harmonious  in  effect.  The  cheerful  aspect  of  a 
room  for  refection  is  well  preserved,  and 
there  is  warmth  without  darkness  of  tone. 
The  whole  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Froggott,  of  Manchester,  Mr.  George  Jackson 
designing  the  ornaments,  and  executing  all  the 
relievi,  whilst  the  allegorical  paintings,  cameos, 
&c.,  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Horner,  of 
London.  There  is  one  novelty  which  deserves 
notice,  which  is  the  dial  of  the  clock,  as  also 
that  of  a wind  dial.  The  ordinary  white  face 
and  black  hoop  of  figures  has  been  abolished, 
and  an  arrangement  of  lilies  springing  from  a 
centre  introduced,  with  the  stamens  arranged 
and  tipped  with  gold,  to  indicate  the  hours. 


TAX  ON  VENTILATION. 

DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

I have  just  learned,  to  my  great  surprise, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  Legislature  has 
taxed  any  endeavour  to  obtain  fresh  air.  The 
Blackheath  district  surveyor  has  just  made  a 
claim  of  twenty-jive  shillings  as  his  fee  for  the  in- 
sertion of  three  of  Dr.  Arnott’ s ventilators,  by 
one  of  which  a close,  unhealthy  workshop  has 
been  rendered  comfortable  and  wholesome. 
Now,  I do  not  for  one  moment  assert  that  the 
advantages  derived  from  them  are  not  worth 
all  the  money  to  those  who  have  it : but  it 
must  be  remembered,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a poor 
man,  who  can  with  difficulty  muster  the  price 
of  a ventilator,  will  hesitate  very  long  before 
he  pays  twice  its  cost  to  any  man  to  obtrude 
himself  in  his  house  to  supervise  its  fixing, 
which  we  all  know  to  be  a farce.  What  the 
law  may  be  I do  not  know ; but  I have  seen 
Dr.  Arnott  himself  and  two  of  the  largest 
manufacturers,  and  they  assure  me  that  even 
the  most  anxious  of  the  surveyors  in  their 
districts  have  never  yet  condescended  to  make 
such  a claim.  To  talk  of  ventilation  is  absurd, 
if  you  cannot  make  a hole  of  5 inches  by  9 
inches  without  luilf-a-guinea  fee  to  this  gen- 
tleman, who  kindly  troubles  us  with  his  pre- 
sence to  do  nothing. 

As  Dr.  Arnott  observed,  it  is  not  a question 
of  fee  or  no  fee,  but  of  ventilation  or  no  ven- 
tilation : if  it  be  legal,  what  a glorious  triumph 
it  will  be  for  death,  pestilence,  and  fever. 

They  have  lately,  one  can  fancy,  looked  more 
ghastly  than  usual,  as  hook  after  book  was 
published,  and  lecture  followed  lecture,  advo- 
cating sanitary  improvements;  but  now  (if 
this  be  true),  let  them  revel  Ireely  once  more 
in  their  congenial  home,  the  close  sickly 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  They  are  sanctioned 
by  Act  of  Parliament, — they  are  under  the 
peculiar  protection  of  Mr.  Badger,  and  such 
other  of  his  colleagues  as  have  been  or  may  be 
induced,  by  love  of  fees,  to  follow  his  example. 

Mr.  Chadwick  may,  in  the  next  editions  of 
his  fever  maps,  extend  and  deepen  the  shadows 
of  devoted  districts,  not  according  to  the 
drainage  and  sewerage,  but  the  humanity  or 
selfishness  of  the  district  surveyor  : let  the 
white  unsullied  purity  of  the  paper  represent 
the  practical  Clnistian  principle  of  the  one, — 
and  dark,  solemn,  mournful  tints  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  other. 

Pray,  Mr.  Editor,  do  tell  us  how  the  law 
stands,  that  we  may  either  at  once  legally  con- 
test the  claim,  if  possible,  or  prepare  to  agitate 


for  the  removal  of  a restriction  so  absurd,  im- 
politic, and  unchristian. 

Blackheath.  Wm.  Voller. 

***  We  are  disposed  to  consider  the  demand 
illegal, — although  we  know  what  may  be  said 
in  support  of  a contrary  opinion.  The  official 
referees,  we  feel  confident,  judging  from  their 
adjudication  in  other  matters,  would  not  sanc- 
tion it. 


LANDING  PIERS  AND  TIMBER  BRIDGES. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  15th  instant — Mr.  William  Cubitt, 
president,  in  the  chair — the  paper  read  was 
“ An  Account  of  the  Blackfriars  Landing- 
pier,”  by  Mr.  F.  Lawrence.  The  pier  com- 
mences on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  to 
the  east  of  Blackfriars-bridge,  at  Chatham- 
place,  and  continues  parallel  to  the  bridge,  and 
at  a distance  of  40  feet  from  it,  for  a length  of 
185  feet.  The  body  of  the  pier  (exclusive  of 
the  head)  is  supported  on  four  piers,  two  of 
which  consist  of  a single  row,  and  two  of  a 
double  row  of  piling,  forming  three  spans  of 
50  feet  each,  and  having  about  8 feet  headway 
under  them  at  high-water.  The  floating  barge, 
or  dumby,  on  which  the  passengers  land,  is 
100  long  and  25  feet  wide,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  tide,  in  grooves  at  each  end,  formed 
by  piles  and  protected  by  dolphins.  The  total 
cost  was  about  4,000/. 

The  next  paper  read  was  a “ Description  of 
a timber  bridge  erected  over  the  river  Ouse, 
on  the  line  of  the  Lynn  and  Ely  Railway,”  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Valentine.  The  total  length  of  this 
bridge  was  450  feet,  divided  into  eleven  bays, 
ten  of  30  feet  span  each,  and  one  over  the 
river  of  120  feet  span  on  the  square,  and  121 
feet  G inches  on  the  skew.  This  river-opening 
consisted  of  three  laminated  timber  bows, 
resting  upon  stone  piers,  the  material  for  which 
was  procured  from  the  new  Leeds  quarries. 
The  dimensions  of  the  bows  were — length  of 
chord,  121  feet  6 inches  ; versed  sine,  14  feet  2 
inches ; and  their  depth  3 feet  8 inches ; the 
width  of  the  outer  bows  was  2 feet  2 inches, 
that  of  the  centre  bow  2 feet  9 inches.  They 
were  formed  of  fifteen  layers  of  3-inch  deals, 
abutting  upon  a cast-iron  plate,  bolted  to  the 
tie-beams,  which  consisted  of  two  whole  tim- 
bers scarfed  and  bolted  together.  Each  tie- 
beam  was  suspended  from  the  bows  by  thirteen 
wrought  iron  rods,  2 inches  in  diameter,  and 
between  these  diagonal  struts  were  fitted. 
Transverse  joists,  notched  on  to  the  tie-beams, 
extended  across  the  whole  width  of  the  bridge, 
and  on  these  the  rail  bearers  were  laid,  the 
intervening  spaces  being  filled  with  3-inch 
deals,  laid  longitudinally.  The  total  cost  of 
the  superstructure  was  about  3,744/. 


RESTORATION  OF  POWICK  CHURCH, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Powick  Church,  three  miles  from  Wor- 
cester, has  for  some  time  past  been  under  the 
process  of  restoration.  The  building  consists 
of  chancel,  nave,  with  aisles,  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  western  tower. 

The  western  gallery  has  been  removed,  and 
the  fine  tower  arch  thus  opened  to  the  church. 
The  flat  plaster  ceilings  to  nave  and  chancel 
have  also  been  taken  down  ; and  the  original 
open  timber  roofs  above  have  been  restored  : 
the  effect  of  the  nave  roof  is  excellent ; there 
are  no  principals,  all  the  rafters  have  collars 
and  braces,  forming  in  all  seven  cants.  That 
to  the  chancel  is  not  so  good,  being  disfigured 
by  ugly  tie-beams.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
transept  roofs  (which  are  similar  to  that  in  the 
nave)  will  also  be  brought  to  light  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  plaster.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
prived of  its  whitewash,  and  every  joint  in  the 
masonry  has  been  pointed  with  bright  red 
mortar ; but  the  stonework  being  in  random 
courses,  the  effect  is  not  much  to  be  admired. 

The  nave  and  aisles  were  fitted  up  with  open 
benches  previous  to  the  present  restoration ; 
they  have  been  slightly  improved,  and  stalls 
added  to  the  chancel.  This  portion  of  the 
building  was  not  complete  when  we  were 
there.  A new  chancel  arch  has  been  erected. 
The  rood-screen  will  remain ; and  screens  have 
been  put  up  between  the  transepts  and  nave, 
also  at  east  end  of  north  and  south  aisles. 


The  north  transept  will  not  be  seated ; the 
south  one  will  have  a third  of  its  area  covered 
with  children’s  seats, — the  organ,  with  screen- 
work  on  each  side  dividing  them  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  transept,  which  will  be  used  as 
a vestry, — an  objectionable  arrangement,  ex- 
cept as  a temporary  measure.  The  external 
doorway  to  it  has  been  made  in  the  east  wall. 
We  may  mention,  that  so  far  as  we  remember 
there  is  no  original  doorway  in  an  eastern  wall 
in  any  old  church,  cathedral,  or  abbey.  The 
pulpit  of  stone  has  been  erected  west  of  the 
transept  arch  on  the  south  side ; all  those, 
therefore,  who  will  be  behind  the  worthy  vicar 
during  his  sermon,  will  hear  but  little. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Clacy,  architect,  of 
Reading. 

The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  want  general 
effect.  It  is  better  to  leave  work  plain  than 
to  cover  it  with  enrichment  which  is  without 
light  and  shade,  and  therefore  invisible  at  a 
short  distance.  Before  carving,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
good  thick  stuff  to  work  upon. 

The  contractor  was  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Wor- 
cester. 


^UsMfUaitra. 

Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  In- 
dustry of  all  Nations. — The  Royal  Com- 
missioners, at  their  first  meeting  on  the  11th, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  contract  with  Messrs. 
Munday,  which  had  enabled  the  proposal 
to  be  brought  to  its  present  state,  and  had 
guaranteed  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed exhibition,  was  of  a strictly  reasonable — 
and,  indeed,  of  a very  liberal — character;  but, 
in  accordance  with  what  appeared  to  be  the 
wishes  of  the  public,  they  decided  to  give  notice 
of  its  termination,  and  to  place  the  whole  under- 
taking upon  the  basis  of  a general  subscription. 
A wag  might  say,  “ Sic  transit  gloria  Mun- 
day.” We  quite  agree,  however,  in  the  opinion 
that  the  contract  was  a very  liberal  one  on 
the  part  of  Messrs.  Munday.  Notwithstanding 
the  snub  given  to  architecture  by  the  omission  of 
the  President  of  the  Institute,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  will  be  a distinct  compartment  in  the 
building  for  matters  architectural  and  relating 
to  building  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  art 
will  be  well  represented  on  the  occasion  : it 
may  very  well  be  so,  there  being  so  many 
curious  modern  appliances  calculated  to  attract 
attention, which  may  be  bysuch  means  rendered 
more  known  and  available.  Such  a collection, 
of  itself,  we  long  ago  suggested.  As  to  the 
general  management  we  continue  to  receive 
numerous  letters,  and  may  perhaps  find  an 
opportunity  to  consider  them.  The  council  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  we  understand, 
have  refused  to  concur  in  the  proposed  exhibi- 
tion of  ancient  art  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Salford  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum. — The  formal  opening  of  this  im- 
portant prototype  of,  we  hope,  a host  of  suc- 
cessors, took  place  on  Wednesday  week,  when 
the  whole,  comprising  already  upwards  of 
5,300  volumes,  several  thousands  of  specimens 
in  natural  history  and  works  of  art,  &c.,  was 
handed  over  by  the  committee  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  free  use  of  the  public  of  Salford 
for  ever.  At  the  meeting  Mr.  Brotherton, 
M.P.,  took  the  chair,  and  after  the  Dean  of 
Manchester  had  expressed  his  approval  of  its 
objects,  the  chairman  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  explained  the  origin  and  designs  of  the 
institution,  and  the  varied  advantages  which  it 
would  afford  to  the  working  classes  for  their 
improvement  and  recreation.  The  library  is 
to  be  open  every  day  and  evening,  and  the 
receipt  of  a large  number  of  duplicate  copies 
of  standard  works  has  decided  the  trustees  to 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  value  of  the 
institution — by  making  it  a lending  library. 
The  reading-room  is  provided  with  a series  of 
maps.  A portrait  of  Mr.  Brotherton,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  its  founder,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  mansion,  in  Peel’s 
Park,  where  this  exemplary  institution  has 
been  established.  Besides  the  chairman,  va- 
rious speakers  addressed  the  opening  meeting, 
among  whom  were  the  Mayor  of  Manchester 
with  several  aldermen  ; and  in  the  evening  a 
tea  party  was  held  in  honour  of  the  morning’s 
proceedings,  and  various  appropriate  resolu- 
tions passed. 
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Mechanism  for  Sweeping  Main 
Sewers. — An  obliging  correspondent,  in  a 
communication  dated  from  the  AthenmumClub, 
and  signed  “John  Stapleton,”  proposes  turning 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  account  in 
sweeping  out  main  sewers,  and  minutely  de- 
scribes, with  plan  and  segment,  a piece  of  me- 
chanism for  the  purpose,  with  vacuum  tubes  and 
buffers,  communicating,  in  a loft  above  a middle 
ceiling  in  the  sewer,  with  an  axle,  running  on 
wheels  along  a pair  of  side  rails,  and  working  a 
sweep  in  the  sewer  below  through  a protected 
aperture  along  the  ridge  of  the  middle  ceiling. 
The  sweep  is  to  be  surrounded  with  brush- 
work  or  caoutchouc,  and  provided  with  a 
joint  or  hinge,  enabling  the  pressure  power  in 
one  of  the  tubes  to  run  it  easily  back  to  the 
head  of  the  sewer  after  sweeping  the  contents 
downwards  by  the  power  of  the  other  tube. 
What  has  been  done  on  a railway  our  corre- 
spondent thinks  may  be  done  in  a sewer,  and 
though  the  expense  might  be  great,  he  re- 
gards the  object  as  one  of  importance  no  less 
great ; but  to  a certain  extent  he  calculates  that 
the  manure  thus  swept  along  without  undue 
dilution,  and  hence  more  portable  and  valu- 
able, would  be  a set  off  against  the  expense ; 
and  at  any  rate,  he  submits  that  such  a drain 
would  be  far  more  useful  than  some  of  the 
railways  constructing  or  constructed  at  a much 
greater  cost.  In  the  application  of  this  inven- 
tion to  the  metropolitan  drainage,  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  suggests  its  use  only  in  two  principal 
drains  running  parallel  with  the  Thames,  one 
on  each  side  the  river, — the  north  running,  for 
example,  from  the  fields  above  Chelsea,  down 
to  the  marshes  below  Blackwall,  and  termina- 
ting in  a reservoir,  into  which  the  sewage 
might  be  swept  by  the  pressure  employed,  and 
from  which  its  liquid  portion  might  be  con- 
veniently tapped. 

Welsh  Building  Stone. — A correspond- 
ent, travelling  in  Wales,  expresses  his  surprise 
that  architects  should  overlook  the  Sutton 
stone,  found  near  Aberthaw,  and  sends  an  ex- 
tract from  Moses’s  “ Treatise  on  the  Coalfield 
of  South  Wales,”  in  support  of  his  opinion 
that  it  might  be  usefully  worked.  That  writer 
says,  “ It  is  generally  known  as  the  Sutton 
stone,  from  a quarry  having  been  opened  into 
it  at  a place  called  Sutton  (Southerndown  ?), 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ogmore.  It  was 
at  one  time  extensively  shipped  to  neighbour- 
ing ports,  and,  in  some  instances,  exported  to 
the  Continent.  The  component  parts  of  this 
stone  appear  to  be  sandstone,  quartz,  carbonate 
of  lime,  with  slight  traces  of  galena  to  be  ob- 
served occasionally.  We  must  consider  it, 
therefore,  a conglomerate,  and,  like  many  rocks 
of  that  character,  it  changes  its  colour,  which, 
as  seen  in  the  quarry,  has  a brownish  cast, 
but  on  being  exposed  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  nearly  white 
orbleached.  It  iscapable  of  beingdressed  to  any 
form,  with  nearly  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as 
the  best  Bath  stone,  and  weighs  from  130  to 
137  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.”  In  evidence  of  its 
durability,  he  points  to  its  appearance  in  the 
white  chequered  quoins  and  ornamental  parts 
of  several  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  baronial 
structures  of  Glamorgan,  built  by  Lalys,  an 
eminent  architect  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Sewerage  of  St.  Thomas,  near 
Exeter. — The  local  board  advertised  for 
plans  for  drainage,  &c.,  to  be  sent  in  on  the 
5th  inst.  A correspondent  states,  that  on  the 
8th  they  informed  competitors  that,  “ the 
General  Board  of  Health  not  having  furnished 
the  St.  Thomas’s  Local  Board  with  the  scale 
for  a sewerage  map  as  mentioned  in  the  ad- 
vertisement in  November  last,  the  said  local 
board  will  not  now  require  maps  according  to 
the  terms  of  such  advertisement.”  He  adds, 
“ Pray,  are  they  not  bound  by  the  advertise- 
ment? it  appears  to  me  so,  and  that  those 
gentlemen  who  have  sent  in  plans  should  hold 
them  to  the  agreement.” 

Supply  of  Water  for  Liverpool. — 
The  whole  question  of  the  supply  of  water  for 
Liverpool  has  been  referred  to  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  who  has  been  taking  evidence 
there  during  the  week. 

Building  Workmen’s  Provident  and 
Friendly  Society. — A circular  has  been 
issued  to  most  of  the  leading  builders  in  the 
metropolis  inviting  a public  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  inst.,  at  Exeter-Hall,  to 
discuss  the  general  merits  of  four  propositions 
resolved  on  by  the  committee. 


Why  Operatives  should  have  a Sci- 
entific Knowledge  of  their  Occupa- 
tions.— 1.  They  icill  perform  their  tvork  better, 
and  with  less  labour.  Science  and  philosophy  are 
ministering  spirits  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  toil,  and  are  destined  to  shorten  the  hours 
and  lessen  the  fatigue  of  their  employment, 
and  thus  give  them  leisure  for  intellectual  and 
moral  pursuits.  We  believe  in  a time  not  far 
distant  when  every  operative  and  labourer  shall 
be  a man  of  scientific  research  and  philoso- 
phical acquirements.  2.  The  immense  pleasure 
arising  from  his  knowing  the  “ why  ” and  the 
“wherefore  ” of  his  calling  will  allure  him  to 
study  its  principles.  We  were  all  made  to 
be  philosophers.  Every  mind  is  inquisitive; 
and  the  gratification  of  this  mental  appetite 
is  one  of  our  highest  luxuries.  3.  Science  can 
raise  the  working  man  in  various  ways.  His 
master,  appreciating  his  skill,  will  advance  his 
wages.  An  intellectual  operative,  also,  may 
take  his  position  among  the  higher  order  of 
minds  in  the  country.  As  a citizen  he  belongs 
to  an  aristocracy  too  lofty  to  be  the  creation  of 
monarchs.  His  science  may  eventually  place 
him  side  by  side  with  our  Franklins,  Ark- 
wrights, and  others.  Study  also  will  make  all 
the  abstruser  branches  of  knowledge  easy,  and 
even  religion  will  be  seen  without  a veil ; so 
that  he  shall  become  socially,  intellectually, 
and  morally  great.* 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — 
Let  us  once  more  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  of  this 
excellent  charity  have  announced  the  second 
anniversary  ball  in  aid  of  its  objects  to  come 
off  on  31st  instant.  We  need  scarcely  say, 
that  we  are  anxious  as  ever  that  such  an  attend- 
ance be  given  to  it  as  shall  leave  nothing  to 
regret  or  desire  when  the  hope  of  a good  turn 
out  shall  have  merged  in  its  own  fulfilment. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  all 
ways  of  assisting  our  poorer  brethren,  whatever 
the  grave  and  dignified  orientals,  who  do  all 
their  dancing  by  deputy,  may  insinuate ; and 
certainly  the  consciousness  of  thus  working 
good,  even  though  it  were  more  a toil  than  a 
pleasure,  will  be  not  the  less  gratifying  that 
the  exertion  is  countenanced  by  such  as  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
Earl  Manvers,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart,  Messrs.  Cabbell,  Cubitt,  Salo- 
mons, Col.  Wood,  and  many  other  good  men 
and  true. 

Cost  of  Ancient  Works  of  Art. — The 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times  states  that 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  has  offered 
a prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  cost  of  public 
buildings  and  works  of  art  erected  by  various 
states  at  different  epochs, — particularly  monu- 
mental works.  The  cost  of  some  of  the  im- 
mense works  of  antiquity  has  always  been  a 
problem,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  means 
now  exist  for  ascertaining  it  with  an  approach 
to  certainty.  The  builder’s  “ estimate”  for  the 
Coliseum  would  now  be  a curiosity.  The  mo- 
tive for  the  inquiry  is  stated  to  be  a desire  to 
know  what  the  money  value  of  the  artists, 
architects,  or  sculptors  may  have  been  among 
the  ancients. 

The  Whittington  Club  Soiree. — On 
Tuesday  evening,  the  15th,  the  members  and 
guests  of  this  institution  mustered  very 
strongly.  Mr.  Lushington,  M.P.,  presided  ; a 
vccal  entertainment  was  given  ; and  dancing 
finished  the  night.  The  rooms  displayed 
a large  and  interesting  collection  of  works 
of  art  and  science.  M.  Dujardin’s  print- 
ing telegraph,  which  requires  no  battery, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Whishaw,  excited  deserved 
interest.  We  may  observe  that  the  reading- 
room  and  entrances  were  painted  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Paragon  Paint  Company,  by 
whose  process  the  usual  offensive  odour  is 
said  to  be  avoided.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
material,  but  certainly  found  no  smell. 

Intimidating  Workmen.  — At  Bow- 
street,  on  15th  inst.,  a workman,  lately 
employed  by  Mr.  Walker,  organ  builder,  of 
Francis-street,  Tottenham-court-road,  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  weeks’  imprisonment  for  intimi- 
dating other  workmen  from  continuing  in 
same  employment.  At  the  entreaty  of  Mr. 
Walker,  however,  and  the  complainant,  Mr. 
Jardine  withdrew  his  judgment  for  a week, 
under  bail. 


* From  the  Working  Man's  Friend,  a very  cheap  new 
miscellany,  which  promises  to  be  useful. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders  by  8th  February,  for 
the  erection  of  a casemated  battery  and  maga- 
zine in  Guernsey,  for  the  Ordnance ; by  28th 
inst.,  for  the  completion  of  two  houses  at  Hol- 
loway ; by  30th,  for  about  100  wooden  posts, 
and  fixing  same,  at  Colney- Hatch-lane ; by 
26th,  for  the  erection  of  two  cottages  near 
Burgess-hill  station,  on  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway;  by  a date  not  specified, 
for  the  formation  of  a street  at  Birmingham ; 
by  29th  inst.,  for  the  erection  of  a public  room, 
reading  room,  &c.,  and  the  formation  of  a 
sheep-market,  at  Knighton,  Radnorshire  ; and 
by  29th,  for  the  supply  of  timber,  iron,  copper, 
brass,  and  other  stores,  for  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Railway. 

Laxton’s  Price-book  for  1850. — Mr. 
Laxton’s  price-book,  like  a man  getting  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  grows  more  and  more 
portly.  It  contains  now  upwards  of  8,000 
prices,  and  a large  number  of  useful  memo- 
randa. The  Buildings  Act  is  also  given,  and 
the  modifications  of  that  Act  authorized  by  the 
Woods  and  Forests.  We  are  asked  about 
once  a fortnight  to  recommend  a price-book. 
This  notice  of  Mr.  Laxton’s  must  serve  for 
now  and  hereafter. 

“ Bradshaw’s  General  Railway  Di- 
rectory ” appears  to  be  really  what  it  is 
called,  a “ Shareholder’s  Guide,  Manual,  and 
Almanac.”  It  shows  the  rise,  progress,  and 
present  position  of  all  the  railways  in  the 
United  Kingdom,,  and  of  such  of  the  foreign 
railways  as  have  been  most  known  in  this 
country. 

“ The  Germ,”  a new  monthly  publication,* 
the  main  object  of  which  appears  to  be  to  pro- 
vide a channel  for  the  development  of  thoughts 
and  principles,  is  edited  by  some  young  artists 
who,  if  their  powers  be  equal  to  their  enthu- 
siasm and  desire,  will  one  day  be  in  the  first 
rank.  The  first  number  contains,  amongst 
other  pieces,  a thoughtful  paper  on  “The 
Subject  in  Art,”  and  has  an  etching  by  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt. 

State  of  the  Streets  at  the  East 
End  of  London. — Having  said  a word  for 
Clapham,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  let  me  call 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  this  portion 
of  the  “ modern  Babel  ” to  the  disgracefully 
muddy  condition  in  which  the  streets  are 
allowed  to  remain,  for  many  days  together, 
after  rain  or  thaw.  The  principal  thorough- 
fare from  the  Mile-end-road  to  the  Commer- 
cial-road, during  the  period  mentioned,  is 
nearly  ankle-deep  in  mud,  and  the  western 
part  of  Oxford-street,  Stepney  parish,  is  a 
complete  bed  of  mud.  A road-scraper  is  sel- 
dom seen  here  : when,  however,  three  or  four 
are  sent  out,  the  mud  is  scraped  to  the  sides 
of  the  streets,  where  it  lies  for  a length  of  time, 
perhaps  for  sale  for  building  purposes.  The 
opinions  as  to  whose  duty  it  is  to  cleanse  the 
streets  are  various.  Some  hold  that  the  trus- 
tees are  responsible  ; others  say  the  surveyors 
are  the  proper  persons;  and  a third  class  con- 
sider the  parochial  authorities  to  blame  in  not 
taking  up  the  matter.  In  this  conflict  of 
opinion,  I am  sure  that  nothing  short  of  the 
power  of  the  press  will  ever  settle  the  question 
effectually. — Z.  W.  D. 

The  Iron  Trade. — Prices  have  made  no 
advance  with  the  opening  year,  although  the 
masters  are  hopeful  as  ever  as  to  future  pro- 
spects. The  nominal  rates  desired  by  them  to 
represent  the  current  prices  in  the  trade  are, — 
bars,  61. ; rods  61.  to  61.  10s. ; hoops,  6/.  10s. ; 
sheets,  71.  10s.  In  South  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire,  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
there  were  58  out  of  147  furnaces  out  of  blast. 

In  Scotland,  however,  we  understand,  there  are 
only  27  out  of  140  unemployed,  and  four  new 
ones  in  course  of  erection. 

Interior  View  of  Maidstone  Church. 

— With  respect  to  a remark  in  your  notice  of 
my  “ Restored  View  of  All  Saints’  Church, 
Maidstone,”  in  your  last  impressiou  of  The 
Builder,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  title  on 
the  print  expresses  it  as  restored  to  the  date  of  | 
its  completion ; when,  of  course,  the  rood  formed  ! 
a part  of  the  furniture  of  the  church.  The  I 
print  is  published  a3  completing  a work  I I 
wrote  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  church  in  f 
1845.  I deem  it  desirable  to  set  this  right, 
lest  any  should  misinterpret  my  motive  in 
introducing  Popish  symbols. 

John  Wiiichcord,  Jun. 

* Aylott  and  Jones,  Paternostor-row. 
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Electro  - Telegraphic.  — We  are  in- 
formed, says  the  Glasgow  Reformer’s  Gazette, 
that  the  committee  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  telegraphic  announcements  into  the  Royal 
Exchange  news-room,  put  themselves,  at  the 
request  of  the  Directors,  into  communication 
with  the  Telegraph  Company,  and  after  a 
lengthy  correspondence,  have  failed  in  eliciting 
from  the  company  any  terms  upon  which  a 
satisfactory  agreement  could  be  based.  The 
committee’s  report  thus  concludes  : — “ There 
appears,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  leave 
the  company  to  transmit  what  intelligence  they 
please,  when  it  suits  them,  until  informed  by 
experience  of  the  wants  of  the  community,” — 
a remark  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  our  own 
lengthened  expostulation  with  Mr.  Ricardo,  the 
Chairman,  in  response  to  his  letter  to  us  and 
our  contemporaries,  on  a paragraph  previously 
quoted  by  the  latter  from  The  Builder. 
Sorry  we  are,  however,  to  see  that  an  “ expe- 
rience” most  expensive  to  the  Company  itself, 
alone  seems  capable  of  opening  the  eyes  of  its 
directors  to  its  own  best  interests. 

Metropolitan  Sewers’  Commission. — 
An  adjourned  special  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday  last,  when,  after  some  further  difficulty 
and  delay,  as  on  the  previous  day  of  adjourn- 
ment, in  the  formation  of  a court,  a quorum 
was  at  length  got  together,  consisting  of  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  Captain 
Dawson,  R.E.,  Captain  Veitch,  R.E.,  Captain 
Harness,  R.E.,  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Peto,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Lawes,  and  Mr. 
P.  Hardwick, — Sir  J.  Burgoyne  in  the  chair, 
when  Mr.  F.  Foster  was  appointed  engineer  to 
the  commission  at  a salary  of  1,300/.  per  an- 
num, with  an  addition  of  200/.  per  annum  for 
cab  hire. 

Bristol  Fine-Art  Academy. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  on 
the  10th  inst.,  at  the  Academy’s-rooms,  18, 
St.  Augustine’s-parade,  Mr.  J.  S.  Harford  in 
the  chair,  when  the  meeting,  which  was  not 
very  numerous,  was  addressed  by  the  chair- 
man, who  read  the  committee’s  report,  and 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Heath  Tucker  (secretary), 
Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Dr.  Budd,  Sir  Walter 
James,  and  Mr.  R.  Bright. 

Artists’  Conversazione.  — The  first 
meeting  for  the  present  session  will  be  held  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
instant. 

Penzance  Serpentine  Marble  Works. 
We  understand  that  the  first  malachite  vase 
ever  made  in  England  was  last  week  executed 
at  this  establishment.  The  stone,  which  was 
imported  from  South  Australia,  is  of  a bright 
green  colour,  and  splendidly  variegated. — Pen- 
zance Journal. 

Cheap  Art-Exhibition. — During  the 
last  month,  no  fewer  than  13,000  persons  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  visiting  the  exhibition  of  paintings  at 
Liverpool,  at  2d.  each  for  adults,  and  Id.  for 
children. 

Public  Necessaries. — Do  pray  again  call 
the  attention  of  builders  and  municipal  autho- 
rities to  the  great  want  of  public  urinals  in 
London.  The  necessity  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  indecent  inscriptions  which  every- 
where affront  our  eyes,  “ to  commit  no 
nuisance.” — A Stranger  in  London. 

Fire  from  Church  Flues.  — Consider- 
able damage  has  been  done  to  West  Derby 
Church  at  Liverpool,  by  an  overheating  of  the 
flues.  The  cost  of  repairing  the  gallery  stair- 
case, &c.,  will  not  be  less,  it  is  said,  than  200/. 

Combustion. — A specification  has  been 
enrolled,  according  to  the  Mechanics’  Maga- 
zine, by  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Great  Portland- 
street,  for  a patent  to  be  taken  out  for  assisting 
combustion  in  stoves  or  grates,  by  placing  in 
the  fire  a hollow  truncated  reticulated  cone, 
against  the  sides  of  which  the  fuel  rests.  To 
prevent  cooking  utensils  from  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  cone,  it  is  fitted  with  a cover  having 
points  projecting  upwards. 


TENDERS 

For  fourhouses  to  be  built  at  Petersham,  for  Mr.  Michael 
Wall,  viz. 

W.  Long ^ 1,381 

Jas.  Cain 1,300 

W.  Sweet 1,272 

Thos.  Long  and  Son 1,199 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  Jan.  21.— Institute  of  Architects,  8 p.m. 
Tuesday,  22. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m. 
Wednesday,  23. — Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  24. — Royal  Society,  8j  p.m. ; Society  of 
Antiquaries,  8 p.m.;  Royal  Academy,  8p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Drain  Pipe  Traps." — With  reference  to  form  of  trap,  by 
“ J.  L.,”  in  recent  number,  three  manufacturers  have 
informed  us  that  they  have  for  a long  time  past  made  such. 

“ To  Blast  Sand  Stone.” — “ J.  C.  ” asks  to  be  told  “ the 
best  mode  of  blasting  sand-stone  rocks,  when  bounded  on 
every  side,  to  the  depth  of  about  seven  yards.” 

“ J.  N.  H.,”  “ J.  R.,”  “ Constant  Reader,”  “ L.  L.  L.,” 
" F.  and  G.”  (too  late),  “Clapton  Church”  (accidentally 
delayed),  “ U.  S.,”  “ Quondam  Sufferer,”  “ Le  Fen," 
“ T.  S.,”  “ T.  M.  R.”  (we  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for 
the  drawing  now,  and  have  the  impression  it  was  returned), 
“ Monitor,”  “ Mr.  F.,”  “ C.  H.,”  “ Toughbeard  ” (Marl- 
borough-strcct),  “ Watchman  ” (shall  appear;,  “ S.  U.  C. 
L.”  (be  «o  kind  as  to  inclose  the  sketches  to  us  ; they  shall 
be  safelv  returned),  “ J.  J.  L.,”  “ T.  S.,”  “ T.  P.,” 
“ G.  J.  K.,”  “ W.  C.T.,”  “ W.  C.”  (Bromley),  “ F.  W. 
P.,”  “ An  Artist,”  “A  Plain  Man,”  " G.  W.,”  “ J.  W.,” 
“ J.  A.  W.,”  “ J.  H.”  (from  A to  B,  so  as  to  bring 
flower  opposite  centre  of  chimney  breast),  “Quondam” 
(ought  to  have  heard  from  us,  and  shall),  " J.  M.  K.” 
“ E.  G.  G.”  “ J.  H.,”  “ M.  R.”  (we  cannot  refer  our 
readers  to  one  of  whom  we  know  nothing),  “ S.  G.”  (an 
account  of  the  French  decimal  system  will  be  found  at  p.  2, 
vol.  vi.,  of  The  Builder).  “S.  T.  A.,”  “ W.  W.,” 
“ W.  H.”  “ W.  N.,”  “ Anti-Twin”  (we  do  not  see  the 
object  of  the  inquiry, — tell  us),  “ Viator,”  “ Surveyor.” 
NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point 
out  books  or  find  addresses. 


A3VSRTISEMEHTS. 


ARCHITECTS’,  BUILDERS’,  and 

■fJA  GENERAL  FIRF.and  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
G9,  Lombard-street,  London. 

Chairman,  SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq,  AR.A. 
Trustees. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.  I A.  Salvin,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

S.  Grimsdell,  Esq.  | G.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  rates  for  both  Fire  and  Life  Insurances  are  ns  low  as  can 
with  safety  he  taken.  Those  for  Life  Insurance  may  be  paid  cither 
yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly;  one-half  the  annual  premium 
may  he  loft  unpaid  for  Bcven  years,  or  one-third  to  the  cud  of  life. 
Thuslargesums  may  be  insured  at  the  smallest  present  outlay. 

Prospectuses,  forms  of  proposals,  &o.,  may  bo  had  at  the  Office, 
69,  Lombard-street,  or  of  the  agents. 

JOHN  REDDISH.  Manager. 


SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  for  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Established  in  1831.  Founded 
n t he  Model  of  the  “ London  Equitable." 

LONDON  OFFICE,  61  a.  MOORGATE-STREET. 

I'll  YSICtAN.  I SOLICITOR. 

JOSEPH  LAURIE.  M.D.,  12.  CHARLES  LEVEIt,  Esq.,  1, 
Lower  Berkelcy-strcet,  Port  Fredcrick-place,  Old  J cwry. 
man-square. 

HEAD  OFFICE.  26,  ST.  ANDREW-SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  EXISTING  ASSURANCES  amount  to  upwards  ofThree 
Millions  sterling. 

The  ANNUAL  REVENUE  amounts  to  Ono  Hundred  and 
Fourteen  Thousand  Pounds. 

The  ACCUMULATED  FUND  to  nearly  Haifa  Million  sterling. 
The  WHOLE  PROFITS  are  allocated  amongst  the  Policy- 
holders every  three  years. 

A Trieunial  Allocation  will  take  place  at  1st  March,  1850. 

A Policy  of  1,0001.  eilcctcd  on  1st  March,  1832.  and  becoming  a 
claim  before  1st  March.  1850,  will  have  increased  by  these  additions 
to  FOURTEEN  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY-NINE  POUNDS, 
and  other  policies  in  proportion. 

Table  of  rates  and  form  of  proposal  may  he  had  on  application 
at  the  Society's  Office,  61  a,  Moorgatc-strect,  City. 

WILLIAM  COOK.  Agent. 


UNITED  TRADES  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

and  FIRE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  (provisionally 
registered).- CAPITAL,  loo.oool.  in  10,000  Shares  ofloi.  each,  with 
power  to  iucreaso  the  same  to  500,0001.  Deposit.  Is.  per  share  ; 
ins.  to  he  paid  on  complete  registration.  No  call  to  exceed  10s. 
Three  months'  notice  to  be  given  of  each  call.— Temporary  OQiccs, 
67.  Charlotte-street.  Fitzroy-squarc,  Loudon. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  adapt  to  the  wants,  and 
bring  within  the  means,  of  the  trading  and  industrious  classes, 
by  especial  provisions  made  for  tlicir  convenience,  the  advantages 
or  Life  and  Fire  Assurance,  and  to  invest  its  funds  in  a beneficial 
manner,  by  loans  advanced  to  the  share  aud  policy  holders. 
Parties  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  aud,  at  the  same  time,  of  realizing  a profitable 
return  for  tiicir  capital,  are  invited  to  support  the  Association. 

Applications  for  shares,  prospectuses.  Ac.,  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Offices,  or  to  H.  E.MPSON,  Esq..  Solicitor.  27.  Bucklersbury 
City.— By  order,  JOSEPH  REEVE,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  and  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY 

for  BUILDING  and  ENGINEERING  WORKMEN.— 
A Meeting  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  Foremen,  and 
Friends  interested  in  the  object,  will  take  place  in  the  Lower-room, 
Exeter  Ilall,  on  FRIDAY  EVENING,  25th  instant,  at  half-past 
Seven  punctually.— Admission  by  tickets  only,  which  may  be 
obtained  (gratis)  of  Mr.  G.  WALES,  Hon.  Sec.,  17,  St.  Helcn's- 
placo,  ilishopsgato  street  


F IGHTERAGE.— To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

jLJ  Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  com- 
petition.— Address,  CHARLES  STKUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth  ; and  Trinity-street,  Lower  Rotherhithe. 


TO  PROPRIETORS  OF  WATER  SIDE  PREMISES. 

¥OHN  KNIGHT  and  SON,  Contractors 

•V  and  Pile  Drivers,  Salmon's-lane,  Limehousc,  having  a large 
stock  of  engines  and  gear  for  driving  und^  sawing  timliors  lielinv 
water,  arc  enabled  to  CONSTRUCT  or  REPAIR  WHARVES 
and  RIVER-SIDE  PROPERTY  in  the  best  aud  most  economical 
manner. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS,  Manufactory,  96. 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  CHANCERY -LANE.  Patent  sealed 
n the  4th  day  of  February,  1845,  for  Fourteen  Y care,  for  Improve- 
ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 
Six  Methods  of  Raising  and  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinery, 
and  Two  for  Hinging  and  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron. -The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  feel 
plcnsed  in  forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects.  Principals  of 
large  Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Patentee  in  stating  they  arc  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security, 
. - j —:.i — » n.~  „^c  0f  oog-wlieel  worm  and  screw  gear. 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road.Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  nud  the  Trade  that  lie  has  now  on  hand, 
nt  his  Manufactory  (tile  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  n very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  ,.f 
all  sorts,  from  J inch  to  1{  inch  tliiok,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
aud  thickness,  aud  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sosli  Sills,  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.  — |.j  ly  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 

I FLOORING. — ALFRED  llOSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  ho  lias 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICESof  his  DRY  FLOOR 
HOARDS,  of  which  lie  has  in  stock  au  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  hoards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  ft  great  reduction  upon  his  cuireutprioes,  to  avoid  tlio 
.'use  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  iu  great 
ety.  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwurk- 
bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,  October,  1849. 

HPHOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

-H-  Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers'  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  maimer.  Cut  deals  and  scantliu  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak.  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights'  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  pricei.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


P 

U in- 


RESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

yellow,  per  sq 20s.  od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  Oil- 

, „ 17s.  fid.  J „ „ 11s.  Dd- 

, „ , 14s.  9d.  |j  „ „ „ ....  10s.  Od. 


Widths  measured  after  being  wrought  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squires  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCH  BUTT  aud  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


MUIR'S 

PATENT 


PLANING 

MACHINE. 


8AW  MILLS.  GILLINGIIAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosveuor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
oharge. 

Address  to  nENRY  SOUTIIAM. 

Saw  Mills,  Uillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


General  wood-cutting  com- 
pany.-sawing,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  HAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  tlicir 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  dificrcut  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

PHILLIPS,  ALLCARD,  and  CO.’S 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOCK-ROA I) 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters 
.nd  the  trade,  to  tlieir  well  selected  stoek,  consisting  of  a 
targe  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS.  PLANK S,  ami  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  mid  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  i 
yellow  Tire;  J ' fijj  fijjj 

matched  lit 
And  they  a: 


¥ O I 

ca: 


WOOD  CARVING  done  in  the  cheapest 

and  best  manner.  Estimates  given  to  any  amount.  Pul- 
pits, reading-desks,  altar-mils,  stalls,  and  other  church  fittings 
supplied  complete.  Old  carvings  restored  by  J.  8TALON,Wood 
Carver  aud  Manufacturer,  42,  Berwiok-street,  Soho,  Loudon. 

) R D A N’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

CARVING  and  MOULDING  WORKS  for  WOOD  and 
STONE,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth,  and  154,  Strnnd.— TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  call  the  attention  oftlie  build- 
‘ ; community  to  a new  feature  of  tlieir  establishment,  mid.  at  tlio 

ne  time,  to  thank  tlieir  numerous  patrons  aud  friends  for  the 

very  liberal  support  they  have  lately  experienced,  which,  they 
assure  them  and  the  public,  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavour  to 
deserve,  hv  giving  their  customers  an  increasing  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  constant  improvements  in  the  machinery 
which  they  have  just  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  production  of 
‘he  most  intricate  carving  in  Caen  aud  other  freestones,  aud  in 
iatuarv  marble. 

l'„  W„  aud  J.  particularly  solicit  the  attention  of  architects 
III  builders  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  or  this  machinery,  a very 
large  saving,  both  of  time  and  money,  is  cllccted,— so  great,  indeed, 
that  in  many  cases  they  can  deliver  a wcll-fimshod  article  in  Cue n 
- • less  money  than  it  enn  be  obtained  iu  cement,  while  tlieir 
wing  will,  in  some  cases,  be  found  to  come  into  close  com- 
petition with  the  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament— For  prices 
and  estimates  apply  at  154,  Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

“ Westminster,  May  16th,  1848. 

“ Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  m>  opiniou  of 
>ur  I'ateut  Carving  Machinery.  I have  much  pleasure  in  statiag, 
om  an  experience  of  more  than  two  years,  in  its  application  to 
ic  production  of  the  wuod  carvings  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
her  apartments  of  the  New  Palace,  at  Westminster,  that  I am 
enabled  to  mike  the  most  favourable  report  concerning  it,  aud  to 
add  that  it  lias  more  than  justified  the  favourable  terms  in  which 
I recommended  it  in  1815  to  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Works  for  adoption.— I remain,  GenUempn,  y 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  J ordau.” 

ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 
founders,  &c„  and  in  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  and  roofings  of  all 
kinds,  and  nails  of  nil  dimensions.  It  may  be  had  at  the  following 
Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  iu  hand  :— 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Dcvaux  and  Co. ; Mr.  Charles  Jack  ; 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  John  Barwcll. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  K.  Zwclclienhart  and  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Richard  Johnson  and  Brother. 

Leeds— Messrs.  J.  O.  aud  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  J.  Parker  aud  Hons. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 

Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  aud  Co. 

Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  G.  Kidston  and  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  and  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs,  Luscumbe,  Driscoll,  and  Co. 

Southampton — .Mr.  W.  J.  Lefeuvre. 

Yarmouth— Messrs.  Joliu  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  20  to  2-1  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
ings, which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings  ; 
aud  the  ship  sheatliing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  years,  conics  two- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  if  the  zinc  cover- 
ings arc  made  of  the  Vieillc  Montague  Zinc,  aud  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK.  BROWN,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Company  (for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 
'■1  given  of  its  durability.  — For  further  particulars  and  prices, 
)ply  to  Mr.  II.  F.  SCIIMOLL,  General  Agent  for  England,  at 
..ic  Company's  Offices,  No.  13,  Manchester-Lmldings,  Wpstuunsler- 
bridge,  London. 


PIERCE’S  PATENT  P Y R 0-P  NE  UM  ATIC  STOVE  GRATE 

FOR  WARMING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  INFANT  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  PRIVATE 

DWELLINGS,  &c.  &c. 

T-  SFLF-ACTIN'C.  and  combines  SUMMER  WAKMTII,  PERFECT  VENTILATION,  SIMPLICITY  OF  ARRANGEMENT,  NOVELTY  OP  PRINCIPLE, 
and  ELEGANCE  OF  DESIGN,  which,  with  great  ECONOMY  IN  USE,  renders  this  GRATE  suitable  for  any  situation  where  a POWERFUL  DEGREE 
of  WARMTH*  and  the  CHEERFUL  OPEN  FIRE  arc  desirable. 

PIERCE  having  at  length  succeeded  in  producing  that  long-sought  desideratum  — a HEALTHFUL  AND  SALUBRIOUS  atmosphere,  such  as  is  felt 
on  a pleasant  summer’s  day,  which  cau.  hv  meaus  of  this  his  Patent  Pyro-Pneumatic  Stove  Grate,  be  enjoyed  during  the  most  dull  and  dreary  of  our 
winter  mouths.  The  above  invention  is  specially  adapted  for  warming  churohes,  infant  and  other  schools,  railway  offices,  entrance  halls,  banking  houses,  &c.  <sc., 
or  any  situation  where  warmth  and  purity  of  air  are  desirable. 

IT  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  DAILY  USE  AT  THE  PATENTEE'S  SHOW  ROOMS  ; 
also  at  the 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  the  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  UNIVERSITY  HALL,  WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  *c.  *o. 


Innumerable  References  and  Testimonials,  with  Prospectuses,  may  be  obtained  at 

PIERCE’S  MANUFACTORY  5,  J E R M YN-ST  RE  E T,  REGENT-STREET. 


FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  WAREHOUSES,  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  &c-  &c- 

NOT  TTS~Mi  TENT  STOVES, 

After  Twenty  Yeaiis’  Trial,  still  maintain  their  decided  superiority.  They  give  twice  as  much  heat  os  any  other  stove,  with  a smaller  consumption 
of  fuel ; tiiey  bum  for  eight  or  ten  hours  without  replenishing ; they  do  not  generate  ofleusivc  and  dangerous  gases  ; and  they  have,  when  lighted,  a very 
BRILLIANT  AND  CHEERFUL  APPEARANCE  FROM  THEIR  TRANSPARENT  FRONTS. 

Bv  the  addition  of  a Boiler  and  Hot-Water  PirES,  they  may  be  made  to  heat,  at  the  same  time,  distant  Apartments.  Conservatories,  &c.  The 
ny  cne  auaiuon  oi  a nv  ‘“e‘  mude  in  variouS  sizes  and  patterns,  and  the  PRICES  have  recently  been  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

A STOVE  AT  TWELVE  GUINEAS,  AS  SHEWN  AT  SIDE,  WILL  WARM  A SMALL  CHURCH. 

Two  or  three  hundred  references  can  be  furnished  on  application ; only  a few  can  be  mentioned  here,  viz. 


SL  Saviour’s  Church,  Southwaik. 
Christ  Church,  Westminster. 
Trinity  Church,  Brompton. 

Old  St  Paucras  Church. 

Christ  Church,  Hoxton. 

St.  Vedast’s,  Foster-laue. 
Portman  Chapel,  Baker-street 


The  Pantheon,  Oxford-street 
National  Debt  Office,  Old  Jewry. 
Picture  Gallery,  Knigbtsbridge  (lato 
Cl  inesc Exhibition). 

Religious  Tract  Society,  St  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

Mr.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


Mr.  Gilbertson,  Ludgatc-hill. 

Messrs.  Perkins  and  Bacou,  Fleet-street 
Messrs.  Ridgway  and  Co.,  King  William* 

St.  Paucras  National  Sohools, 

Finsbury  Charity  Schools. 

Stepney  Grammar  School,  Ac.  A 


J.  L.  BENHAM  AND  SONS,  19,  WIGMORE-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE,  PATENTEES. 

N.B.  Also,  a Larg:  Stock  of  Amott’s,  Cundy’s,  Chanter’s,  Cliestcrman's,  Joyce's.  Walker’s,  Chunk,  Suspension,  and  other  Patent  Stoves. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sent  on  application  i post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
sUmp.  The  prices  are  unde-  *v *L- ' — 


r those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


*OIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— GREAT 

SL  REDUCTION  in  the  PRICE  of  SLATE.— Mr.  MAGNUS 
has  the  pleasure  to  publish  the  following  reduced  prices  for  Welsh 
Slate  Slabs  of  the  finest  quality,  with  sawn  edges,  and  planed  both 
faces : — 


Thick. 


U nder-i  ft.  long,  or  3 ft.  wide 
Ditto  5 ft.  do.,  or 3 ft.  do. 
Ditto  6 ft  do.,  or:)  ft.  da 
Ditto  7ft.  do..  orSft.  do. 


Larger  Slabs  in  proportion. 


liin.llin 


i. Ill  in.  |2in. I 


d.  d.  d.  I d.  I d.  I d. 

Cutting  to  order  I l |_l  1 l • I l j | 1}  I 8 .1  ’ft. gap. 

rUIITMKK  REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OP  CISTERNS. 

Cisterns  above  100  gallons,  planed  both  faces,  inch  thick,  grooved 
and  bolted.  Is.  only  per  foot  super.,  or  3s.  per  foot  cube  (outside 
dimensions).  Fixing  within  five  miles  of  the  manufactory,  3d.  per 
foot  super.,  or  Cd.  per  foot  cube.  Enamelled  boxed  Chimney- 
pieces,  variously  marbled,  hitherto  priced  at  40s.  to  50s.  now  reduced 
to  25s.  and  30s.  The  above  prices  are  all  net  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Magnus  will  scud  his  book  of  Drawings  of  Chimney-pieces, 
and  printed  price-list  of  ditto,  free  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 
receipt  of  3s.  in  postage  stamps  ito  be  deducted  from  first  order  re- 
ceived.) and  which  will  be  subject  to  a verv  liberal  discount  to  the 
trade.— Address.  39,  Upper  Befcrave-plac:,  Pimlico. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Bclgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  sl  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rnie  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES, Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces— cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.- 
M INTON’S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


ANSTON  STONE,  used  for  Building  the 

New  Houses  of  Parliament. — W.  WRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Eugineers,  Builders,  and  others,  the  An, — 


Ac.  Ac. 

W.  Wright  and  Co.  have  made  arrangements  to  have  a stock 
always  ou  hand  at  Brine’s  Marble  aud  Stone  Wharf,  Horsfall- 
basin.  Maiden-lane,  King’s-cross. — Any  further  information  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  W.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anston,  near 
Sheffield  ; or  to  T.  SHARP,  their  Sole  Agent  in  London,  27, 
Burton-crcsccnt. 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS.-LUARD.  EEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer  than  Portland,  price  and  labour  of  working  about 
the  same. 

RANYILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor 
mandy.— Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.—  Depfit.  Caen  Sulk-ranee 
Wharf, Rothcrhithe ; Vaux hall-bridge.  Westminster ; No.  8 Wharf, 
Paddington  Basin  ; Northern  Wharf,  Battle-bridge:  and  Keu- 
O net  on  Basin— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  prioe,  aud  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  PoLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
11.  JOIIN-STKEET,  ADELPHL  — N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  oridges  and  arches. 


MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

IyJL  basin.-i 


Lime,  Cement,  . _ — , „ 

Ac.,  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tnrpnulings  let  o"  u‘—  * ' 

Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac.,  always 
Stutt,  Ac. 


BATn  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 

furnished  on  application. 


R 


BATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymco,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  aud  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSIIAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  Rcgeut’s-park  Basin. 


TO  BUILDERS,  STONEMASONS,  and  OTHER™ 

Best  forest  of  dean  s t o n e, 

PAVING,  BLOCKS,  STEPS,  and  STONE  of  every  descrip- 
tion, delivered  into  trucks  at  the  Gloucester  Station,  and  can  be 
delivered  at  any  of  the  railway  stations  in  the  kingdom,  at  the 
shortest  notice,  and  at  moderate  prices,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
orders  being  forwarded  to  THOMAS  WILCE,  Quarryman,  ltuar- 
dean. Gloucester.— N.B.  Any  applications  as  to  prices,  Ac.,  will  be 
answered  by  return  of  post. 


GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

V*  WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT.  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GING STONE,  and  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK.  Agents— 
Messrs,  lluttv  and  Verey,  2,  South  Wharf.  Paddington  ; Messrs. 
Oladdish's,  l’edlar's-acre,  Lambeth  ; Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  King- 
street,  Manchester  ; Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings.  Liver- 
pool; Mr. . I.  Harrison,  Linenhall-etreet.  Chester;  Mr.  T.  E.  M.v- 
coek,  lo8,  Fargate.  Sheffield  ; Mr.  J.  Bonehill.  Berkley-strcet, 
Birmingham  ; and  can  be  delivered  by  the  Proprietor’s  own  boats 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  Bv  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
manufactured  in  London,  aud  thus  presented  to  consumers 
”,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  it«  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 


of  whoUy  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls.  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mill  bank-street, West- 
minster, and  36,  Seel-strcet,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491 ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  oeineutitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  docs  not  vegetate,  oxvdate,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
atteeted  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBLNS,  ASPDIN,  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northfleet,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf,  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall; 
also  by  their  Agent  at  the  Depot,  1,  Back  Goree,  Liverpool. 


TO  CONSUMERS  of  PLASTER  of  PARIS. 

—The  Advertiser  is  in  a position  to  supply  the  above  article 
in  quantity  at  extreme  low  rates  — Particulars  may  be  had  on 
application.— Address,  W.  B.  WILKINSON,  I'rudhoe-stxeet,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


M 


ARTIN’S  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  and 

ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT— REDUCTION  of  PRICK.- 
Thc  Patentees  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and  the  Public  that 
they  have  made  arrangements  which  enable  them  to  offer  this 
invaluable  cement  at  a considerably  reduced  price.  U has  now 
been  before  the  public  so  many  vuars,  and  has  obtained  so  high  A 
standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  used  it,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  comment  on  its  merits.  The  Patentees,  however,  feel 
called  upon  to  observe,  that  by  its  use— from  the  greater  amount  of 
surface  which  a given  quantity  will  cover,  and  the  small  amount 
if  labour  required  in  working  it,  a saving  of  25  to  so  per  cent,  is 
effected  as  compared  with  other  cements  for  internal  use.  Speci- 
mens shewing  its  beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain 
and  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  seen  ; ami  the  Cement  in  any 
quant't.v  obtained  of  the  Patentees,  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 
at  the  Plaster  and  Cement  Works,  186,  Drury-lane,  London.— 
Agent  for  Liverpool. 

Mr.  GEORGE  NEWTON.  No.  6,  Lawton-strcet, Bold-street. 


'ipi- 

a.  : 


HE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & K.  MOKLE  Y’S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  in  Wood-street,  Gresham-street,  in  the  City, 
lins  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  aud  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  in  -at  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer’s  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  tlic  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  thisuew  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz  , that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  Itliinkit 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons, Manufacturers, 

Niue  Elms. 


2,  Ing ram-court.  Fenchurcli-strect. 

Messrs,  miall,  marshall,  and  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  of  ROMAN  CEMENT,  SUB- 
MARINE BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT,  and  IMPROVED 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE  TUBULAR  DRAIN  1'IPKS,  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  above  articles  of  a superior  quality,  aud  at 
reduced  prices. 

DRAIN  PIPES  from  1 in.  to  24  in.  bore. 

CLOSET  PANS.  TRAPS.  BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  SYPHONS,  ice. 
Offices— 2,  Ingram-court,  Fenchureh -street,  London. 

oriefl  1*  Batlisidc  Cemeut  Works.  Harwich. 
Manulactonts  , Lttvcndcr  j,oc!c  Wharf,  Rothcrhithe. 

/ Paul's  Sufferance  Wharf,  Upper  Thames-strcct. 
Depots—  , Druce’s  Wharf.  Chelsea. 

Agents  for  Liverpool — Messrs.  Lomax  and  Co..  13.  James-strcet. 
All  applications  fur  prices,  he.  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  MIALL, 
MARSHALL,  aud  Co.,  2,  Ingram-court,  Fenchureh-strcet,  London. 

GRAY  STONE  and  WHITE  FLAME 

LIME  WORKS.  BEWLAY  CLIFF,  on  the  Medway, 
KENT— GEORGE  POTTER  aud  CO.,  having  added  the  old  and 
well-known  business  nb  the  Purtleet  Wharfs,  Earl-street,  Black- 
friars.  and  Camdeu-town,  to  their  former  town  establishments,  are 
ready  to  supply  Contractors,  Builders.  Gas  Companies,  aud  the 
Trade  generally,  with  Gray  Stone,  White  Flame,  aud  Chalk  Limes, 
upon  the  usual  terms.  Annexed  is  a list  of  their  wharfs  :— 

City—  Pnrfleet  Wharf.  Earl-street,  Blacklriara. 

Pimlico- -Grosvenor  Basin. 

Chelsea—  Druce's  Wharf. 

Paddington— No.  19,  North  Wharf  (adjoining  Great  Western 
Terminus). 

Camden-town— James-strcet. 

City-road  Basin— Wharf-road. 


]VEW 

Inval 


PATENT  MINERAL  PAINT.- 


- - Invaluable  as  a coating  for  SHIPS’  SIDES  and  BOTTOMS, 
all  kinds  of  WOOD  or  METAL  work,  roofing  felts,leaky  roofs,  spouts 
and  gutters,  doors,  Blieds,  railing,  aud  all  kiuds  of  out-door  work, 
and  being  perfectly  waterproof,  will  preserve  their  surfaces  from 
atmospheric  influence  and  decay,— requires  no  preparatiou.  and 
will  dry  in  a few  hours.— Sold  in  casks,  2 to  5t)  gallons.  Brilliant 
Black,  2s.  ; Rich  Brown,  2s.  9d.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL,  aud  Co.,  No.  16,  Bosing-lanc,  Cheapside. 


Papier  MACHEand  carton  pierre 

ENRICHMENTS  MANUFACTORY, 49  and  50,  liathbone 
place — GEORGE  JACKSON  and  SONS  beg  the  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Builders,  Decorators,  and  others,  to  their  large  assortment 
of  ENRICHMENTS  in  every  style,  executed  in  the  highest  clas3 
of  art. 

The  facilities  and  repeated  enlargement  of  means  enable 
GEORGE  JACKSON  and  SONS  to  announce  the  execution  of 
works  of  the  above  descriptions  in  these  advantageous  materials  at 
a cost  considerably  below  any  known  method,  while  for  quality, 
relief,  and  finish,  they  flatter  themselves  they  stand  unrivalled. 

J ust  published— a large  Quarto  W ork  Of  their  ENRICHMENTS 
with  dimensions  for  reference  and  price. 
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S'ATURDA  Y,  JANUAR  Y 26,  1850. 


ARL  DE  GREY  presided  on  the 
21st  at  a very  full  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  visitors, 
when,  amongst  other  matters, 
letters  were  communicated  from  corresponding 
fellows  at  Vicenza  and  Naples,  acknowledging 
the  honour  of  their  election,  and  offering  to 
afford  facilities  to  members  visiting  their  cities, 
with  letters  from  the  honorary  secretary.* 

Mr.  Donaldson  read  a paper  by  Mr.  H* 


Roberts,  “On  the  Arrangement  and  Con- 
struction of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.”  Referring  briefly  to  the  over- 
crowded state  of  parts  not  merely  of  the 
metropolis,  but  of  our  provincial  towns,  the 
writer  commenced  with  some  general  obser- 
vations on  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
construction  of  such  dwellings  they  should 
be  dry  and  well- ventilated ; the  principal  living 
room  should  contain  not  less  than  140  feet  super- 
ficial area,  and  the  parents’  bed-room  100  feet. 
The  height  of  the  rooms  in  the  country  should 
not  be  less  than  from  7 feet  6 inches  to  8 feet ; 
and  in  towns  9 feet.  Every  room  should  have 
an  opening  near  the  ceiling  for  the  escape  of 
vitiated  air  : his  experience  was  not  favourable 
to  Arnott’s  valves  in  the  smoke  flues ; he  pre- 
ferred constructing  a distinct  flue;  he  had  found 
the  smoke  otherwise  return  into  the  rooms.  An 
enclosed  porch  was  advantageous;  if  the 
windows  had  casements  (for  which  zinc  was 
the  best  material),  they  should  open  outwards. 


as  it  was  otherwise  difficult  to  keep  out  the 
rain.  Commencing,  then,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  “ The  Society  for  Improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Classes”  in  1844,  he 
described  seriatim  the  buildings  erected  by  that 
society  in  the  Bagnigge  Wells-road,  the  model 
lodging-houses  in  Charles-street,  — George- 
street,  St.  Giles’s,— Hatton-garden,  and  Streat- 
ham-street, Bloomsbury;  the Birkenhead-build- 
ings ; the  buildings  in  St.  Pancras,  by  the 
“ Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Workmen’s 
Dwellings;”  the  Artizan’s  Home,  Spicer- 
street;  and  Lumsden’s  Model  Houses  in 
Glasgow;— every  one  of  which  has  been  al- 
ready fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
pages.  In  the  George-street  Lodging-house, 
he  mentioned,  as  proof  of  the  effect  of  im- 
proved dwellings  on  health,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  case  of  cholera  amongst  the  104  in- 
mates. The  Streatham-street  house  has  ex- 
ternal galleries  around  a quadrangle,  ap- 
proached by  a common  staircase,  by  which 
arrangement,  as  we  understood  the  paper,  70l. 
or  80/.  per  annum  were  saved  in  window  taxes. 
The  floors  here  are  of  tile  arches  : the  extra 
cost  of  thus  fire-proofing  was  only  12  shillings 
per  cent,  over  the  cost  of  ordinary  construction. 


* Amongst  the  visitors  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  as 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  were, — Sir  James  Clark, 
Dr.  Arnott,  Mr.  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Dr.  Milroy,  Major 
Boileau,  Dr.  Quin,  Messrs.  Austin.  Bridges,  J.  Christian, 
Wilks,  C.  H.  Smith,  Snell,  H.  Eyton,  Copland,  Fougo, 
West,  Dillon,  Hodson,  Lloyd,  Robins,  Wales,  Hampshire, 
Webb,  Hepburn,  Roe,  Eddrup,  Porter,  Higginbotham, 
Houle,  Grainger,  Scargill,  Laxton,  Rogers,  Robinson, 
White,  C.  H.  Griffith,  Qain,  &c.  &c.  Amongst  the  mem- 
bers present  were  Messrs.  Scoles,  Bellamy,  Nelson,  Don- 
thornc,  Mocatta,  Parker,  Knowles,  Kendall,  A.  Mee,  Mair, 
Penrose,  Wyatt,  Thomson,  Hesketh,  Salvin,  Major-General 
Sir  C.  Paslcy,  Messrs.  Woodthorpe,  Jennings,  Leicester, 
Papworth,  Banning,  Tarring,  Scott,  Angcll,  Bury,  W.  P. 
Griffith,  Cole,  Eales,  Gibson,  Beck,  Bull,  Sibley,  Mylnc, 
Henman,  Williams,  Clayton,  Oliver,  Judge,  Fowler,  Garling, 
Howell,  Burnell,  Nicholl,  Hcneker,  Billings,  and  Randall. 


The  society,  he  said,  propose  erecting  another 
pile  of  town-buildings  with  funds  provided  by 
thanksgiving  offerings.  The  arrangement  of 
the  Birkenhead-buildings  was  very  objection- 
able : when  he  visited  them  they  were  tenant- 
less, which  he  attributed  to  their  gloomy  ap- 
pearance, through  being  constructed  in  rows 
so  close  that  the  sun  could  not  penetrate.  For 
the  St.  Pancras  building  152/.  per  annum  are 
paid  for  window  taxes.  In  Lumsden’s  build- 
ings, Glasgow,  there  is  one  window  where 
there  ought  to  have  been  three,  and  probably 
would  have  been  but  for  the  window  tax. 

The  writer  then  proceeded  to  speak  of 
labourers’  cottages  in  the  country,  and  quoted 
a passage  from  Mr.  Dixon’s  “ Life  of 
Howard”  already  pointed  out  by  us,  as  show- 
ing how  much  improvement  may  be  effected 
by  one  man. 

As  to  the  design  to  which  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  had  awarded  their  offered  pre- 
mium of  50/.,  and  which  is  engraved  in  the 
last  July  number  of  their  journal,  all  he  would 
say  was,  with  one  competent  writer  who  had 
reviewed  it,  that  he  hoped  no  such  cottages 
would  be  erected. 

The  recommendations  to  be  attended  to  in 
building  labourers’  cottages,  the  writer  said, 
are  a dry  foundation — gravel  is  better  than 
clay, — good  water, — southern  aspect.  Every 
cottage  should  stand  on  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
of  land.  The  water  well  should  be  away  from 
the  drains  and  manure  tank, — the  latter  should 
always  be  provided.  The  materials  depend  on 
the  locality.  If  9-inch  brick  walls  be  used, 
they  should  be  hollow,  and  would  thus  be  both 
drier  and  warmer.  He  had  used  a wedge- 
shaped  hollow  brick,  made  by  the  tile  machine; 
nine  of  these  fill  the  same  cubic  space  as 
sixteen  stocks  : 25  per  cent,  of  mortar  is  also 
saved.  Chalk,  hardened  with  silicate  of  potash, 
may  be  used  for  walls.  If  of  concrete,  walls 
should  be  12  inches  thick  ; if  of  stone,  18 
inches.  Partitions  should  be  of  brick  : tiles  for 
the  roof  are  better  than  slates : hollow  bricks 
make  the  best  floors.  An  air-flue  should  be 
formed  for  ventilation,  and  the  upper  room 
may  be  warmed  by  a 2§-inch  pipe  from  the 
fire  below.  The  omission  of  inside  plastering 
on  the  walls  he  considered  saves  nothing,  as  it 
necessitates  better  brickwork,  and  it  gives  an 
appearance  of  discomfort.  A tank  should  be 
formed  to  receive  the  water  from  the  roof,  and 
when  it  is  desirable  to  disguise  the  outbuildings 
this  may  be  done,  inter  alia , by  casing  them 
with  split  logs,  with  upright  logs  at  the  angles, 
thus  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a wood- 
stack. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  at  the  close  of  the 
paper,  made  some  observations  on  the  subject. 
The  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
was  not  a new  consideration  with  him ; it  was 
his  hobby  before  it  was  so  publicly  mooted  as 
now ; and  he  was  first  led  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  houses  for  the  poor  might  be  profitably 
erected,  on  hearing  that  an  individual  who 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a private  carriage,  and 
was  giving  his  son  a university  education,  did 
so  on  the  profits  of  some  low  lodging-houses 
in  St.  Giles’s.  The  poor  pay  more  than  the 
rich  for  lodging  and  food ; from  Bond-street  to 
Cheapside  a more  extravagant  shop  could  not 
be  found  than  the  chandler’s,  where  the  poor 
obtained  their  food.  These  shop-keepers  were 
real  political  economists  ; they  bought  in  the 
cheapest  markets  and  sold  in  the  dearest. 
Truly  the  poor  fleeced  the  poor ; and  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  moreatfiuent  classes  to  secure 
for  them  food  and  lodging  on  fair  terms.  The 
latter  seemed  in  a fair  way  of  being  obtained. 


As  to  the  former,  he  did  not  propose  that  a 
shop  should  be  opened  by  charity  to  compete 
with  private  traders,  but  he  did  think  that  in 
every  parish  it  would  be  well  to  have  a Store, 
where  the  staple  commodities  of  the  poor 
might  be  sold  at  prime  cost,  to  such  as  ob- 
tained certificates  that  they  were  really  neces- 
sitous objects.  The  commodities  obtained  here 
would  serve  them  as  a standard  of  goodness. 
As  to  the  construction  of  houses  for  the  poor,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  poor  were,  as  a class, 
destructive  tenants.  All  the  fittings  should  be 
as  indestructible  as  possible.  He  was  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  the  use  of  internal  plastering : 
it  was  speedily  broken,  and  gave  a dilapidated 
appearance.  Cast-iron  plates  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  stone  hearths,  and  the  locks  and 
fastenings  should  be  simple  and  strong : a 
new  lock  for  the  purpose  was  needed. 

In  reply  to  a question  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  as  to 
the  price  of  the  hollow  bricks  mentioned  in  the 
paper,  and  the  means  of  cutting  them,  Mr. 
Roberts  said  they  might  be  made  in  the 
country,  he  thought,  for  40s.  per  thousand, 
and  in  some  parts  for  30s.,  exclusive  of  duty. 
In  Streatham-street,  where  he  had  used  them, 
no  duty  had  been  paid,  because  they  were 
employed  merely  for  the  roof  and  the  floors ; 
if  used  in  walls  they  would  pay  duty.  In 
order  to  cut  them,  a certain  number  should 
be  impressed  by  a string  where  the  division 
was  needed,  before  burning. 

M r.  Chadwick  remarked— letthe  size  of  bricks 
be  what  it  might,  they  would  pay  only  double 
duty.*  He  doubted  the  statement  that  floors 
and  roofs  constructed  of  tiles  would  be  more 
expensive  than  by  the  common  mode,  and 
said  Mr.  Rawlinson  had  made  calculations, 
shewing  the  former  would  be  cheaper. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  he  had  recently  been 
through  the  northern  districts  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  found  that,  through  the 
publication  in  The  Builder  of  a paper 
he  had  read  before  the  Institute  some 
time  since,  on  hollow  bricks,  attempts  at 
hollow  construction  were  being  made  in  various 
places.  The  difficulties  were  purely  imaginary, 
both  as  to  making  and  cutting  the  bricks.  If 
not  marked  in  the  way  mentioned,  they  might 
be  cut  at  any  part,  by  a slater’s  pick.  The 
hollow  bricks  might  be  made  at  30s.  per  thou- 
sand, exclusive  of  duty,  and  each  would  fill 
the  place  of  three  common  bricks.  The  en- 
forcement of  duty  stood  greatly  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  For  cottage  floors  these  hollow 
bricks  were  invaluable. 

Capt.  Buller,  a visitor,  said  that  he  had  built 
some  cottages  at  100/.  a-pair,  with  hollow  tiles. 
He  found  that  the  joints  of  6-inch  hollow 
walls  would  not  keep  out  driving  rains.  The 
hollow  tiles  made  very  diy  floors,  but  had  the 
disadvantage,  in  his  case,  of  harbouring  ants. 
The  tiles  cost  him  in  making  50s.  a-thousand  : 
each  occupied  the  place  of  four  common 
bricks. 

Mr.  Godwin  said,  a very  important  fact  had 
been  brought  before  them  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  the  paper,  and  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  : he  meant  the  very  injurious  results  of 
the  tax  on  light.  They  had  been  told  of  one 
building  erected  by  the  charitable  for  the 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  poor,  paying 
160/.  per  annum  window  duty  ! and  of  another 
where  proper  ventilation  had  not  been  provided 
because  of  this  most  injurious  imposition.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  point  out  its  evil  effects 
to  any  there ; they  knew  from  their  own  prac- 
tice that  it  interfered  with  design,  with  con- 

* A “ chambered  brick  ” was  exhibited,  which  filled  the 
place  of  fifteen  common  bricks,  and  some  one  said  this  was 
truly  a “ closer,” 
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struction,  with  convenience,  and  with  health ; 
but  it  seemed  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  to 
Ministers,  who  were  very  hard  of  hearing.  He 
had  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  if  they 
were  now  appealed  to  from  without  they  might 
be  led  at  all  events  to  mitigate  the  tax,  and  he 
trusted  that  all  who  were  present  would  aid 
in  bringing  this  about. 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  an  earnest 
speech  from  a clergyman  present,  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  great  importance  attached  by  the 
clergy  generally  to  the  present  endeavours  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  cheap 
construction,  a model  of  Melling’s  sash- 
window,  wherein  the  upper  and  lower  sashes 
are  connected  by  racks  and  pinions,  and  one 
sash  is  made  to  balance  the  other,  was  exhi- 
bited.* 

Earl  de  Grey,  in  terminating  the  business  of 
the  evening,  said  he  wished  to  make  a few 
observations  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
national  exhibition  in  1851.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  he  ought,  as  their  president,  to  have 
been  a member  of  the  Royal  commission  ; and  it 
was  inferred  that,  by  the  omission  of  his  name, 
the  Institute  had  been  slighted.  He  wished, 
however,  fully  to  exonerate  from  this  charge 
the  parties  who  selected  the  commission.  Mr. 
Labouchere  had  written  to  him,  requesting 
him  to  serve  in  the  commission ; but  his 
health  being  bad,  and  having  an  unwillingness 
to  undertake  anything  he  could  not  efficiently 
perform,  he  had  declined  the  office.  From 
what  he  had  heard  he  thought  the  profession 
might  consider  that  they  had  been  neglected, 
and  he  had  come  to  town  that  day  on  purpose 
to  explain  the  circumstance  to  them  personally. 
They  might  be  satisfied  they  would  have  a 
most  efficient  representative  in  Mr.  Barry. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  ready  response 
to  our  observation  on  the  subject.  We  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  regard  for  the  presi- 
dent, and  would  not  willingly  question  any 
step  taken  by  him.  We  must  be  permitted, 
however,  on  this  subject  to  6ay,  that  if  his 
lordship  was  invited  into  the  commission  as 
president  of  the  institute , we  really  think  he 
ought,  in  justice  to  the  body,  to  have  assented. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 

ON  ARCHITECTURE,  AT  THE  ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 

Continuing  his  comments  on  Vitruvius, 
the  professor,  in  his  third  lecture  on  the  17th, 
observed  that  the  remainder  of  the  first  book 
treated  on  the  military  defences  of  a city,  the 
collocation  of  public  buildings,  the  choice  of 
healthy  situations, — the  most  of  which,  now 
obsolete,  would  be  unprofitable  to  dwell  upon  ; 
but  the  second  book,  treating  as  it  does  me- 
thodically of  all  the  materials  of  the  art  (which 
were  not  even  now  essentially  changed)  was 
well  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  the  student. 
Relating  to  the  execution  of  building  strictly, 
this  department  of  the  art  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  our  present  course.  But  it  might  be 
suggested  that  the  second  book  would  form  an 
admirable  text  for  a valuable  course  of  prac- 
tical instruction  in  building ; taking  also  into 
review  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  great 
Alberti  (1450  a.d.),  and  the  practical  chapters 
of  Phil,  de  l’Orme, — these,  united  to  the  vast 
accessions  of  practical  knowledge  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  great  engineering  and 
architectural  works  executed  in  England  within 
the  last  forty  years,  would  constitute  a useful 
body  of  ancient  and  modern  practice. 

* At  the  next  meeting,  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Angell, 
on  the  “ Works  of  Vignola  and  at  other  following  meet- 
ings, papers  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  on  the  “ CasUe  of  St. 
Angelo,  Rome  Mr.  Tite.  on  “ Geology  with  reference  to 
Architecture;”  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  on  the  “"Ornamental  Brick 
work  of  Germany and  Mr.  Knowles,  on  the  “ Use  of 
Cement  externally.”  The  drawings  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  Institute  medals  will  be  exhibited  in  the  rooms  until 
the  next  meeting,  when  the  report  of  the  council  upon  them 
will  be  read. 


From  Alberti  especially  we  should  gather 
the  methods  of  those  middle  ages  in  which 
such  vast  and  novel  structures  had  been  exe- 
cuted, in  which  an  economy  of  means  was 
employed  equally  unknown  to  classic  times, 
and  to  our  own ; in  which  latter,  such 
lavish  expense  in  materials  and  workmanship 
were  often  forced  by  our  timidity  upon  the 
employer.  It  is  certain  that  Sir  C.  Wren  had 
well  studied  Alberti,  and  had  often  adopted 
the  inexpensive  method  of  foundations  pointed 
out  by  him  in  his  third  book.  This  method 
had  been  discovered  in  opening  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
Exchange,  rebuilt  by  him.  Indeed,  that  ex- 
traordinary man  would  never  have  adorned 
his  country  with  such  extensive  magnificence, 
had  he  been  constrained  by  the  prodigal  habits 
of  the  present  day  in  respect  of  foundations. 

The  authority  of  the  ancients,  and  their 
regard  to  site,  aspect,  sun’s  rays,  and  natural 
ventilation  of  buildings,  now  regarded  as  obso- 
lete, and  superseded  by  reliance  on  artificial 
means,  were  well  worthy  the  respectful  study 
of  the  young  architect,  and  would  be  found 
entitled  to  our  gravest  consideration. 

It  was  in  the  third  book  that  Vitruvius 
treated  on  the  paramount  clement  of  beauty  in 
architecture — proportion.  The  notion  of  the 
Greeks  coincided  entirely  with  the  Mosaic  de- 
claration that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker;  and  it  was  by  analogy  with  the 
human  form  that  the  proportions  and  charac- 
ter of  the  orders  were  derived  in  the  precepts 
of  Vitruvius.  The  professor  illustrated  the 
justness  of  this  derivation  of  all  proportion  by 
contrasting  the  baboon  with  the  man,  and 
again  by  comparing  the  horse  with  the  donkey, 
— the  profile  of  Apollo  with  that  of  the  vulgarest 
nature, — the  Palladian  front  with  the  ware- 
house,— in  all  of  which  he  showed  that  just- 
ness of  proportion  arose  from  the  subtle  and 
delicate  variety  and  relation  of  quantities, — 
whereas  ugliness  was  always  accompanied  by 
equality  of  quantities,  and  a seeming  clumsy 
disregard  of  that  fine  adjustment  which  is 
traced  in  the  highest  order  of  animal  and 
vegetable  creation. 

The  three  distinctive  characters  of  Greek 
orders,  the  virile,  the  delicate,  and  the  mean 
between  them,  attributed  to  the  Doric,  the 
Corinthian,  and  the  Ionic,  were  analogous  to 
the  diversities  so  dramatically  figured  by  the 
prince  of  poets,  Homer,  when  he  presents  the 
delicate  Helen  describing  to  Priam  from  the 
walls  of  Troy  the  various  characteristic  figures 
of  the  Grecian  host,  Ajax,  Agamemnon,  and 
Ulysses,  in  their  special  proportions;  all 
various  and  typical  of  classes,  showing  by  this 
finely  drawn  scene  the  proverbial  and  popular 
delight  which  the  Greeks  took  in  the  varieties 
and  distinction  of  character  and  beauty. 

This  analogy  of  Vitruvius  had  been  slighted 
by  those  only  who  had  not  studied  “ the 
human  form  divine,”  in  the  ignorance  of 
which,  says  Michelangelo,  no  one  can  pretend 
to  understand  architecture.  The  professor 
proceeded  to  prove  this  analogy,  by  showing 
how,  in  composing  architecture,  magnitude 
and  dignity  were  attained  precisely  on  the 
same  principles  that  the  human  figure  ac- 
quired them,  namely,  by  the  employment  of 
many  parts  comprehended  in  a single  form, 
and  a variety  of  elements,  with  a scien- 
tific adjustment  of  their  relative  proportions  to 
the  entire  front.  Nearly  all  the  great  masters 
had  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  proportioning 
the  orders,  but,  as  Wren  had  said,  they  were 
not  the  most  important  elements  of  architec- 
ture, and  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  the 
student  should  endeavour  to  compose  without 
their  aid,  and  so  avoid  the  hackneyed  use  of 
them. 

The  form  and  proportions  of  the  arch,  the 
varieties  of  masonry, — rustic,  isodomum,  and 
pseudo-isodomum,  were  all  elements  for  his 
consideration.  Shinckel  had  much  employed 
them ; even  the  Gothic,  though  small  stones 
were  its  chief  characteristic,  might  furnish 
hints  : in  a large  entrance  gateway,  to  building 
of  mediaeval  character,  Shinckel  had  adopted 
the  voussoirs  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, on  each  of  which  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice to  carve  a subject,  before  the  stone  was 
placed  in  the  building,  as  at  Rochester, 
Malmesbury,  and  elsewhere. 

On  each  of  these  he  had  carved  the  insignia 
of  the  guilds  and  noble  families  of  the  locality 
with  excellent  effect.  As  in  nature,  so  in  art, 


the  elements  nicely  considered,  and  a special 
character  and  development  given  to  those 
which  are  most  prominent,  may  at  once  convey 
beauty  with  character  and  use.  The  boar,  the 
tiger,  the  cameleopard,  or  the  antelope,  though 
perfectly  distinct,  have  each  their  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  beauty,  accordant  with  their  uses 
and  habits. 

Circumstance,  material,  use,  and  climate 
would  always  furnish  sufficient  motive  to ‘ the 
ingenious  and  inventive  mind.  Thus,  in  the 
door  mentioned,  and  those  often  employed  in 
the  middle  ages  and  revival,  we  find  in  its 
appropriateness  of  decoration  and  character, 
an  ample  apology  for  the  plainness  of  the  rest. 

Climate  may  often  do  this.  In  England,  for 
instance,  the  window  is  the  great  characteristic ; 
and  so  in  the  north  of  France,  under  Phil, 
de  l’Orme,  they  grew  into  the  most  important 
features,  and  might  be  called  the  Fenestral 
order.  The  binated  windows  used  in  Mr. 
Hope’s  new  house,  Piccadilly,  were  com- 
mendable in  this  respect,  and  conveyed  the 
idea  of  abundant  light  and  large  admission  of 
sun’s  rays.  Not  so  in  Italy,  where  the  ex- 
clusion or  modification  of  light,  by  small  win- 
dows, and  the  large  admission  of  air,  by  large 
doors,  were  proper, — the  latter  affording  also 
those  delightful  vistas  which  this  colder  climate 
does  not  permit. 

Alberti,  in  his  sixth  book,  justly  complained 
of  the  obscurity  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  un- 
adorned style  of  his  writing.  “ So,”  says  he, 
“ that  he  seems  to  write  Greek  to  the  Latins;, 
and  Latin  to  the  Greeks.”  It  would  be  found, 
therefore,  by  the  student,  most  instructive  and 
delightful  to  consult  the  eloquent  Alberti  on 
proportion  and  on  beauty  generally.  Blondell, 
in  his  fifth  book,  and,  indeed,  every  theoretical 
master,  down  to  Ram  Raz,  had  written  on 
proportion  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
good  architecture  ; and,  lastly,  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  (in  his  dictionary),  whose  services  to 
the  arts,  said  the  professor,  could  never  be  too 
much  appreciated,  and  whose  recent  loss 
Europe  had  to  deplore. 

He  had  in  this  lecture  treated  the  ortho- 
graphical proportions  of  orders  and  elements, 
and  in  his  next  he  proposed  to  consider  the 
composition  of  those  elements. 

The  professor  exhibited  a large  collection  of 
orders  in  their  variety,  and  other  illustrative 
diagrams,  and  a fine  drawing  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  the  authority  of  Canina, 
showing  the  application  of  the  Diastyle  inter- 
columniation  in  Corinthian  order,  executed 
during  the  Consulate  of  Catullus,  260  b.c., 
and  remarked  on  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
pylon to  the  scale  aud  effect  of  the  temple. 


ON  THE  SUPPLY  OF  THE  CATTLE 
MARKETS  AND  THE  ABATTOIRS  OF 
PARIS* 

Some  errors  were  committed  in  the  dimen- 
sions assigned  to  the  different  abattoirs,  inas- 
much as  those  of  Villejuif,  Grenelle,  and 
Roule  are  too  large  for  the  necessities  of  the 
quarters  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  buildings,  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence, was  therefore  greater  than  it  need  have 
been.  In  fact,  of  the  cattle  killed  in  Paris,  by 
far  the  greatest  proportion  are  slaughtered  in 
the  abattoirs  of  Montmartre  and  Mesnil  Mon- 
tant.  The  real  proportions  are — 

Cattle.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep. 


Montmartre  ..  42  per  100  34  per  100  43  per  100  50percent. 
Menil  Montant  29  „ 41  „ 23  „ 27  „ 

Grenelle 16  „ 13  „ 17  „ 12 

Roule 9 i,  4 ,,  12  ,,  8 ,, 

Villejuif 4 ,,  5 ,,  5 ,,  3 ,, 


The  number  of  slaughter-houses,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  separate  divisions,  is  far  from  being 
in  this  ratio.  At  Montmartre  there  are  64,  at  I 
Menil  Montant  64,  at  Grenelle  48,  at  Roule  j 
and  Villejuif  32  each.  Of  the  674,048  animals 
of  all  sorts  killed  in  1846,  320,024  were  taken 
to  Montmartre,  192,856  to  Menil  Montant, 
77,6 78  to  Grenelle,  54,138  to  Roule,  and 
28,852  to  Villejuif.  Each  division  of  the  first-  j 
named  abattoir  then  sufficed  for  5,000  animals,  { 
of  the  second  for  3,130,  of  Grenelle  for  1,6 18,  I 
of  Roule  for  1,691,  of  Villejuif  for  900  only,  j 
The  three  latter  are  evidently  too  large  for  the  1 
wants  of  the  several  quarters  in  which  they  are  I 
situated. 

Moreover,  the  abattoirs  of  Paris  were  built  I 
at  a period  when  this  particular  kind  of  build-  1 

* See  page  29,  ante. 
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ing  had  not  been  so  well  studied  as  it  is  at 
present.  They  are  constructed  without  any 
regard  to  economy, — and  form,  indeed,  very 
important  public  monuments.  Some  details 
had  to  be  altered,  some  of  the  first  works  to  be 
demolished,  and  yet  they  were  all  completed 
at  an  expense  which  enables  the  town  to  derive 
a revenue  of  about  5 per  cent.,  at  the  present 
day,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  main- 
tenance and  working.  The  establishments  of 
a similar  nature  constructed  in  the  depart- 
ments, profiting  by  the  lessons  gained  in  Paris, 
cost  very  considerably  less.  For  instance,  the 
Paris  abattoirs  cost  128f.  per  metre  superficial 
over  the  whole  surface,  of  which  the  buildings 
cost  385f.  Those  of  Nantes  cost,  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  buildings,  1 92f.  52c;  those  of  La 
Rochelle,  llQf.  The  abattoir  of  Havre  cost, 
for  the  whole  surface,  at  the  rate  of  40f.  per 
metre  superficial ; that  of  Caen  at  the  rate  of 
6 If.  We  may  assume,  then,  safely,  that  if  the 
town  were  to  construct  these  buildings  at  the 
present  day,  they  would  be  executed  for  half 
the  price  they  cost  originally. 

The  following  table  gives  the  most  important 
figures  relative  to  the  surface  and  the  cost 
of  the  different  abattoirs.  The  first  column 
gives  the  surface  of  the  land  ; the  second,  that 
of  the  buildings ; the  third,  the  cost  of  the 
land ; the  fourth,  the  cost  of  the  buildings. 


Montmartre  

Mcnil  Montant  .... 

Villcjuif 

Crenelle 

ltoule  

Totals 

Metres 

super. 

Metres 

Fmnc. 

Francs. 

37.240 

44,995 

27,200 

32,1/0 

23,660 

12)026 

6,250 

8,390 

6,250 

39,537 

132,704 

54,423 

121,555 

214,088 

4,725,028 

4,075,487 

2,408,753 

3,0/5,121 

2,500,916 

165,265 

43,696 

562,307  1 16,785,305 

The  total  sum  expended  was  thus  1 7,347,6 12f. ; 
but  the  delays  caused  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  distress  of  the  early  years  of  the  Re- 
storation, increased  the  capital  to  nearly 
twenty  millions  of  francs,  when  the  interest  is 
added.  The  abattoirs  were  begun  in  1811, 
and  finished  in  1818. 

The  revenue  of  the  abattoirs  is  derived  from 
a payment  for  every  head  of  cattle  slaughtered 
therein,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  2c.  per  kilo- 
gramme. It  is,  therefore,  on  the  average, 
Gf.  90c.  per  bullock,  Gf.  18c.  per  cow,  If.  2Gc. 
per  calf,  and  40c.  per  sheep.  The  rent  for  the 
fondoirs  is  If.  the  100  kilog.,  the  melters 
finding  their  own  fuel.  The  rent  for  the 
triperies  is  30c.  per  tripe  of  bullock,  and  5c. 
per  tripe  of  sheep.  To  insure  the  preference 
to  their  own  establishment,  the  town  levies  a 
toll,  equal  to  the  above,  on  such  meat,  fat,  or 
tripes  as  are  killed  or  prepared  elsewhere. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  receipts  from  the 
abattoirs  were  l,197,634f.  33c.;  the  expenses 
were  137,830f.,  including  personnel,  water, 
lighting,  repairs,  inspectors  of  police,  &c. ; 
leaving  thus  to  the  town  a clear  profit  of 
1,059, 804f.,  or  more  than  5 per  cent,  on  the 
real  capital. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  on  the  score 
that  the  transport  of  the  meat  from  the  abat- 
toirs to  the  butchers’  shops  must  augment  the 
price.  This  is  not  really  the  case  to  any  serious 
extent,  for  there  are  at  each  of  them  parties 
who  undertake  to  transport  the  meat,  in  large 
quarters,  for  1 f.  50c.  per  bullock  or  per  cow, 
60c.  per  calf,  and  10c.  per  sheep. 

The  pig  abattoirs  are  different  from  those 
for  other  animals.  The  most  complete  is  at 
Nanterre,  where  about  40,000  are  slaughtered 
every  year.  It  covers  about  2,7G3  metres 
superficial,  and  cost  97,000f. : it  consists  of 
sixteen  killing  places  (6  m.  75  c.  by  5 m.  50  c.), 
and  sixteen  divisions,  in  which  the  hair  is 
burned  off  the  animals, — the  invariable  custom 
in  this  country,  instead  of  scalding,  as  with  us. 
The  price  for  the  use  of  these  abattoirs  is  the 
same  as  for  cattle — namely,  2c.  per  kilog.  of 
meat,  or  about  If.  50c.  per  pig. 

Conclusions. — 'The  details  given  above  show 
that  the  expense  of  establishing  proper  mar- 
kets need  not,  under  judicious  management, 
be  so  great  as  to  render  them  bad  commercial 
operations.  The  present  state  of  the  cattle 
market  in  London  cannot  be  maintained  for 
many  years  longer,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
important  to  arrive  at  correct  ideas  as  to  the 
best  course  to  be  followed.  The  consideration 
of  the  expense  is  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  ones.  Too  much  stress  cannot  then 
be  laid  upon  the  success  of  similar  operations 
in  other  countries.  We  have  seen  that  the 
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market  of  Poissy  pays  5 per  cent,  on  the  out- 
lay, that  of  Sceaux  must  do  so  likewise,  to  sink 
the  capital  in  the  nineteen  years  of  the  lease. 
Why  should  not  the  city  of  London  be  as 
successful  ? They  might  easily  raise  the  capital 
by  the  sale  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  present 
market,  or  by  mortgaging  the  ground  rents  of 
the  new  streets  to  be  built  thereupon.  But 
the  question  does  not  stop  here.  Smithfield 
is  a moral  and  physical  plague  spot  in  our 
wonderful  London.  In  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity, then,  the  suppression  of  its  attendant 
horrors  must  be  insisted  upon.  Fortunately, 
such  a suppression  need  not  be  attended  with 
loss  to  the  public. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  abattoirs. 
In  face  of  the  results  they  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced, we  rest  amazed  that  the  first  city  in  the 
world  should  still  be  without  them.  The  private 
slaughter-houses  of  London  are,  in  fact,  the 
severest  censure  imaginable  upon  the  muni- 
cipal organization  of  our  country  ; and,  it  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated,  a shame  and 
disgrace  to  our  state  of  civilization.  In 
Paris,  on  the  contrary,  they  form  public 
works  of  great  beauty,  if  that  word  be  inter- 
preted as  implying  fitness  with  the  end  pro- 
posed. The  architecture  adopted  is  severe, 
noble,  massive,  without  useless  detail ; all 
affectation  of  prettiness  carefully  avoided. 
Even  the  choice  of  the  materials  is  well  studied. 
The  different  kinds  of  stone  used  are  such  as 
best  to  fulfil  the  objects  their  position  im- 
poses upon  them  ; their  colours  are  such  as  to 
produce  the  most  consistent  and  picturesque 
effect.  The  wide  projections  of  the  roofs,  the 
channels  formed  by  the  pantiles,  hold  colour, 
and  give  a play  of  light  and  shade  which  is  the 
more  agreeable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  produced  by 
simple  means,  and  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducive to  a useful  end. 

A question  of  taste  is  a stumbling  block 
with  the  corporated  bodies  in  our  countries. 
The  few  critical  remarks  ventured  above  may, 
perhaps,  be  displaced  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  there  still  remains  the  commer- 
cial question  ; and  it  is  marvellous  that  no  one 
should  yet,  in  the  corporation  of  London,  have 
found  out  that  there  was  money  to  be  made  by 
the  establishment  of  abattoirs,  which  would 
have  improved  the  health  at  the  same  time  as 
the  appearance  of  that  centre  of  all  that  is  good 
and  great,  as  likewise  of  all  that  is  vile  and 
detestable  in  Europe.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
public  feeling,  so  justly  excited  by  the  ravages 
of  the  cholera,  will  enforce  an  examination  of 
this  question.  It  is  time  that  the  abomination 
of  uncontrolled  slaughtering  of  animals  should, 
like  its  sister  abomination  of  intramural  inter- 
ment, cease  to  disgrace  our  metropolis. 

G.  R.  B. 


NATIONAL  BUILDINGS. 

I am  glad  to  perceive  by  a recent  notice  in 
your  excellent  paper  that  it  is  expected  the 
Government  will  abandon  in  future  the  system 
of  annual  parliamentary  grants,  and  create 
instead  a special  fund  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  our  public  works. 

To  all  who  are  admirers  of  architectural  art, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  this  country 
famed  for  its  cultivation,  this  cannot  but  prove 
a most  welcome  announcement,  as  it  will  serve 
to  do  away  with  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
failure,  both  in  design  and  effect,  of  so  many 
of  our  public  buildings,  namely,  the  begrudg- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  the  sums 
needed  for  their  erection. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  maxim 
that  severe  economy  applied  to  the  fine,  or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  termed,  liberal  arts,  is 
greatly  injurious  to  their  healthful  growth  and 
development.  Had  Sir  C.  Wren  been  called 
upon,  with  limited  funds,  to  erect  a cathedral 
upon  the  dilapidated  walls  and  foundations  of 
an  ordinary  parish  church,  we  should  never 
have  had  such  a building  as  St.  Paul’s,  and 
no  subsequent  outlay,  however  lavish,  could 
have  redeemed  the  original  error;  yet  this 
would  have  been  no  more  than  fairly  analogous 
to  the  case  of  Buckingham  Palace ; and  all 
who  recollect  the  parliamentary  haggling  con- 
cerning the  estimates  for  the  National  Gallery 
have  no  just  ground  for  surprise  that  it  does 
accord  with  the  national  wish.  In  the  instance 
of  both  these  structures  all  elevation  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling  suitable  to  the  occasion  was 
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lost  in  the  consideration  of  reducing  the  sum 
voted  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  in  order 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  economists  and  poli- 
tical partizans  of  the  day.  Under  such  hard 
conditions — to  say  nothing  of  other  and  capri- 
cious interference — the  most  gifted  architect, 
checked  and  constrained  as  to  all  original 
grandeur  of  thought  and  conception,  could 
scarcely  but  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  country. 

In  the  great  architectural  examples  of  past 
ages,  which  we  profess  so  much  to  admire,  yet 
strive  so  feebly  to  imitate,  no  such  niggard 
principles  were  allowed  to  prevail  to  the  hin- 
drance and  obstruction  of  important  national 
works.  Pericles,  Augustus,  Leo  X.,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  Egypt,  and  Nineveh,  bear  witness 
to  our  own  times,  and  at  our  own  doors,  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  make  art  immortal,  or 
to  hand  down  to  a distant  and  admiring  pos- 
terity, the  triumphs  and  glories  of  a high  ci- 
vilization. An  accurate  statistical  account  of 
the  sums  expended  upon  some  of  the  “ mighty 
works  of  old,”  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  buildings  of  our  own  day,  would  probably 
go  far  to  explain  the  reason  why,  in  the 
majestic  art  of  architectural  design,  we  so  sel- 
dom attain  to  the  perfection  to  which  we 
aspire. 

But  a new  era  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts  has 
already  dawned  upon  us.  The  generous  and 
munificent  spirit  which  has  prompted  and  pro- 
moted the  palace  of  the  Legislature,  is  but  its 
first  fruit,  and  is  no  more  than  in  harmony 
with  the  daily  improving  taste  and  public 
spirit  which  is  abroad  among  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  The  Government  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  is  only  following  in  the 
wake  of  public  opinion  and  example. 

We  have  every  needful  proof  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  architectural  taste,  or  sensibility,  or 
genius  among  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
on  every  hand  the  most  ample  evidence  of  its 
continually  increasing  progress.  In  the  man- 
sions and  club-houses,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town;  in  the  public-spirited  and  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  the  corporation,  and  of  the  wealthy 
bankers  and  merchants  in  the  city ; and,  in- 
deed, in  every  great  town  and  province  of  the 
kingdom,  we  have  witnessed  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
arts  of  design,  the  most  surprising  advance. 

If  to  all  this  be  added  the  various  societies 
which,  during  the  same  period,  have  sprung 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  numerous  publications  now  devoted 
to  advocating  and  illustrating  the  progress  of 
the  fine  arts;  we  are  fully  justified  in  the  as- 
sertion that  the  people  themselves  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  important  and  interesting  move- 
ment. In  short,  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, intimately  connected  as  some  of  them  are 
with  the  commercial  prosperity  and  wellbeing  of 
the  country,  has  become  the  cause  of  the  nation 
at  large  ; and  the  great  exposition  projected  by 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  and  which  redounds 
so  much  to  his  honour  and  patriotism,  is  but 
another  link  in  the  same  golden  chain.  The 
Government,  therefore,  do  well  to  make  some 
provision,  that,  for  the  future,  in  the  highest 
and  noblest  branch  of  the  arts,  and  that  which 
tends  most  of  all  to  illustrate  the  genius  of  the 
national  character,  the  resources  of  the  state 
shall  be  more  liberally  applied  whenever  the 
public  convenience  demands,  or  the  honour 
and  dignity,  as  well  as  the  future  renown,  of 
the  country  may  require  it.  In  our  public 
works  we  build  for  centuries,  not  for  years, — 
for  the  fame  and  benefit  of  coming  generations, 
not  less  than  for  the  convenience  and  enjoy- 
ment of  our  own.  The  triumphs  of  the  arts  of 
peace  are  destined  to  endure.  The  volcanic 
revolutions  of  France  have  left  untouched  its 
temples  and  its  towers : the  lowest  and  most 
ferocious  sans  culottes  held  them  in  respect : 
foes  and  conquerors  stood  in  awe  of  their 
grandeur,  and  Paris  is  Paris  still. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  he  who  improves  the 
public  taste  is  a public  benefactor;  and  if  our 
leading  public  men  and  statesmen  take  advan- 
tage of  the  spirit  of  the  present  time,  to 
encourage  and  foster  the  onward  movement  in 
favour  of  the  arts  by  a wise  application  of  the 
mere  over-droppings  of  the  aggregated  wealth 
of  this  great  community,  our  own  age  may 
become  hereafter  distinguished  by  the  happy 
appellation  of  that  of  “Victoria  and  the  arts.” 
Watchman. 
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WROUGIIT-IRON  ROOF  OF  LA  MADELEINE,  PARIS. 


WROUGHT  IRON  ROOF  OVER  CENTRAL 

PORTION  OF  THE  MADELEINE,  AT 

PARIS. 

The  roof  of  the  Madeleine,  designed 
by  M.  Huv6,  architect,  consists  of  a 
large  central  nave,  with  side  chapels  formed  in 
the  recesses  made  by  the  advancing  piers  from 
which  the  pendentives  of  the  cupolas  spring. 
A wall  continues  upon  the  semicircular  arch 
in  the  line  of  the  piers,  which  receives  the 
wrought  iron  roof  here  shown. 

The  roof  is  continued  over  the  recesses ; 
but  as  there  is  not  any  framing,  properly  so 
to  speak,  in  the  continuation,  the  drawing  is 
confined  to  the  central  span. 

The  span  from  wall  to  wall  is  59  feet ; the 
rise  of  the  roof  in  centre  is  13  feet  1 inch. 
It  is  covered  with  copper,  fastened  to 
wrought-iron  laths,  1-A-  inch  deep  by  A inch 
wide,  which  form  parallelograms  15^  inches 
by  19i  inches.  The  laths  are  themselves  made 
fast,  either  by  rivets  or  by  notches,  to  the 
principals,  or  to  purlins  If  inch  deep  by  f 
inch  thick,  spaced  4 feet  11^  inches  from 
centre  to  centre. 

We  have  prepared  a series  of  illustrations  of 
modern  roofs  of  large  span,  which  will  appear 
forthwith. 


WHY  SHOULD  NOT  PERSPECTIVE  PAR- 
TAKE OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  ART  ? 

If  perspective,  “as  at  present  taught  and 
practised,”  were  at  all  in  want  of  a defender,  it 
could  not  have  summoned  to  its  aid  any  one 
better  fitted  for  the  task  than  the  author  of 
the  essay  in  the  opening  number  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  of  “ The  Builder.”  To  every 
sentiment  of  the  exposition  he  has  given,  I 
cordially  subscribe,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  single  line,  in  which  he  asserts  the  invio- 
lability of  the  perspective  medium.  To  this  I 
claim  permission  to  demur;  it  is  the  sole  arbi- 
trary assumption  that  linear  perspective  con- 
tains— the  only  direction  in  which  improve- 
ment could  be  hoped  for,  and  I know  of  no 
valid  argument  why  the  present  medium 
should  be  retained,  if  one  can  be  substituted 
for  it  that  possesses  any  advantages. 

One  of  the  most  popular,  and  at  the  same 
time  just  illustrations  of  linear  perspective  is, 
the  interposition  of  a plane  of  glass  between 
the  eye  and  the  objects  to  be  delineated ; and, 
while  the  eye  remains  steady  in  its  position,  to 
draw  on  the  glass  the  outlines  of  the  objects 
within  the  field  of  view.  While  bound  by 
these  conditions,  the  attempt  to  introduce  into 
the  representation  any  variety  or  improvement 
of  form  and  outline,  different  from  what  is 
“at  present  taught  and  practised,”  is  in  one 
word  impossible ; and  I am  well  content  to 
accept  this  simple  bond  of  fate,  as  full  security 
against  the  success  of  any  one  who  may 
embark  in  so  chivalrous  an  enterprise. 

The  world  having  so  long  practised  and 
enjoyed  what  is  true,  is  not  now  going  to 
accept  a system  at  all  deficient  in  the  creden- 
tials of  mathematical  truth ; neither  will  it  with- 


hold its  support  if  a system  be  presented  to  it 
equally  true,  with  the  additional  recommenda- 
tions of  greater  beauty  and  a more  extended 
range. 

To  avoid  confusion,  I will  use  the  term 
“ linear  perspective  ” for  that  which  is  “ at 
present  taught  and  practised,”  and  will  name 
the  representation  I am  about  to  investigate 
cylindrical  perspective,  as  expressive  of  its 
generating  medium. 

Instead  of  the  plane  of  glass,  substitute  a 
vertical  cylinder  : place  the  eye  at  some  de- 
fined point  of  the  axis,  and  draw  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder,  round  the  whole  3G0°,  the 
form  of  what  you  see  around  you.  We  have 
now  as  truly  as  in  linear  perspective  a correct 
representation  of  the  aspect  of  nature  : cut  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  vertically,  and  flatten  it 
out  till  it  becomes  a plane,  so  as  it  may  be 
hung  against  a wall.  It  is  a picture  still, — a 
panorama  of  the  surrounding  country;  but  not 
having  been  formed  under  the  conditions  of 
linear  perspective,  it  is  entirely  emancipated 
from  its  laws,  but  only  to  become  the  subject 
of  another  code  equally  perfect,  exacting  the 
same  rigid  obedience  to  its  details,  and  which 
claims  for  its  empire  a higher  rank,  because 
its  influence  extends  over  a wider  range,  and 
the  laws  of  each  system  are  but  a couple  of 
isolated  chapters,  forming  a portion  of  the 
general  laws  of  geometrical  projection. 

If  we  contemplate  the  picture  thus  pro- 
duced on  the  developed  cylinder,  we  shall  find 
that  straight  lines  in  nature  are  curves  in  the 
representation,  with  only  two  exceptions,  which 
are  vertical  lines  and  the  horizontal  line  at  the 
level  of  the  eye ; in  proportion  as  lines  deviate 
from  these  they  become  curved. 

Now,  while  we  have  been  developing  the 
cylinder,  what  has  become  of  the  point  of  sight 
from  which  it  must  be  viewed  ? We  have  per- 
formed the  somewhat  singular  feat  of  expand- 
ing the  point  of  sight  into  a straight  line,  and 
thus  placed  the  point  of  sight  opposite  every 
part  of  the  picture;  for  the  point  of  sight  from 
which  to  view  any  portion  of  the  picture  is 
always  directly  opposite  to  it,  and  at  a distance 
from  it  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  generating 
cylinder. 

An  important  question  here  arises  : compar- 
ing this  view  with  one  drawn  by  the  laws  of 
linear  perspective,  what  are  their  relative  ad- 
vantages and  appearances  ? To  a great  extent 
this  can  only  be  decided  by  experiment,  which, 
as  regards  the  public,  is  yet  an  untried  one  ; 
but  there  are  several  considerations  in  its 
favour,  and,  while  stating  them,  I would  not 
wish  to  evade,  to  deny,  or  to  conceal,  that 
there  is  one  great  objection  that  rises  up  (not 
in  our  front),  but  on  either  side,  viz.,  that  if 
the  eye  extend  its  observations  sideways,  the 
picture  will  appear  to  be  error.  As  this  is  an 
inherent  defect  of  the  medium,  and  cannot  be 
removed,  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to 
examine  what  it  amounts  to,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  mitigating  influences  to  reduce  it; 
perhaps  after  this  examination  we  may  be  able 


to  conclude  that  the  objection  is  (like  many 
others),  more  apparent  than  real. 

The  peculiar  property  of  this  projection  is, 
that  from  whatever  point  you  view  this  pic- 
ture, the  part  immediately  opposite  the  eye, 
and  therefore  most  open  to  observation, 
is  not  merely  the  most  accurate,  but  ab- 
solutely accurate ; and  because  the  proper 
line  of  sight  is  always  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  it  is  to  a great  extent 
immaterial  whether  you  are  at  the  exact  dis- 
tance of  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  from  it;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  double 
or  treble  this  distance,  because  it  would  lessen 
the  error  in  the  surrounding  parts  : this  is  one 
mode  of  lessening  the  objection. 

The  second  consideration  that  comes  to  our 
aid  is,  that  the  portions  of  the  view  on  either 
side  of  the  eye,  by  becoming  more  and  more 
oblique,  are  less  and  less  exposed  to  observa- 
tion, and  thus  we  have  another  great  ground 
of  compensation,  viz. — that,  as  the  error  in- 
creases, the  power  of  observing  it  becomes 
less. 

A third  consideration  is,  that  when  the  angle 
of  the  picture  does  not  exceed  30  degrees,  the 
difference  between  linear  and  cylindrical  per- 
spective is  not  perceptible : when  the  angle 
attains  60  degrees,  the  difference  between  the 
two  modes  of  projection,  though  very  apparent, 
is  not  very  great.  I now  speak  from  the  re- 
sults of  actual  experiment  and  calculation; 
and,  as  we  do  not  conveniently  observe  a larger 
angle,  it  follows  that  we  do  not  observe  the 
errors  when  they  become  really  great. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  error  produced 
by  viewing  this  picture  obliquely  cannot  be 
greater  than  the  error  produced  by  viewing 
linear  perspective  from  the  wrong  point,  which 
has  been  continually  done,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  without  producing  any  very  dis- 
astrous results. 

But  if,  after  all,  when  viewing  the  picture, 
a shade  of  suspicion  should  flit  across  the 
mind  that  in  its  sidelong  rays  truth  is  not  so 
apparent,  pray  give  this  portion  a more  direct 
examination,  and  you  will  be  immediately  con- 
vinced of  your  mistake. 

Therefore,  against  the  objection,  which  I 
confess  appears  to  me  at  first  so  formidable, 
we  may  state, — 

1st.  That  it  is  lessened  by  increasing  the 
distance  from  which  the  picture  is  viewed. 

2nd.  That  as  the  error  becomes  greater  the 
power  of  observation  becomes  less. 

3rd.  That  within  the  field  of  convenient 
vision  the  error  is  not  great. 

5th.  That  the  error  is  not  greater  than  a 
corresponding  one  to  which  linear  perspec- 
tive is  accidentally  liable. 

5th.  That  the  error  is  entirely  removed  by  a 
more  direct  examination. 

Now,  contrast  the  two : in  linear  perspec- 
tive there  is  one  point,  seen  from  which  it  is  a 
true  representation,  and  only  one;  and  this 
one  is  never  specified,  except  by  a vague  judg- 
ment. Cylindrical  perspective  has  an  infinite 
number  of  points  from  which  to  view  it, — all 
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readily  found ; and,  from  their  being  infinite, 
they  are  necessarily  found.  A number  of 
spectators  are  looking  at  the  two  pictures  ; — 
taking  into  account  the  combination  of  dis- 
tance with  lateral  position,  I scarcely  exagge- 
rate when  I say  that,  in  linear  perspective,  the 
chances  are  1,000  to  1 against  any  eye  being 
in  the  point  of  sight : in  cylindrical  perspec- 
tive, every  eye  looking  at  it  must  be  in  the 
point  of  sight ! Strong  probabilities  in  its 
favour ! 

The  eye  should  he  on  the  level  of  the  hori- 
zontal line.  The  chances  of  error  in  this  re- 
spect, of  a wrong  position  of  the  eye,  is  the 
same  in  both  systems,  and  how  greatly  it  is 
violated  may  be  seen  in  every  exhibition. 

The  standard  of  excellence  in  all  delineation 
is  that  it  shall  be  proportional  to  the  space  it 
represents.  In  perspective,  this  property  be- 
longs alone  to  the  spherical  surface,  a standard 
of  excellence  unapproachable,  because  it  can- 
not be  developed ; but  the  cylinder  is  ob- 
viously a close  approximation  to  it,  perfect  in 
the  direction  of  horizontal  length,  and  but 
slightly  deviating  in  vertical  height,  which 
is  generally  the  smallest  dimension  of  the 
drawing. 

Recurring  again  to  the  representations  of 
linear  perspective,  their  excellence  surely  is  not 
owing  solely  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  correct 
projections  as  seen  from  an  assumed  point, 
for  they  are  admired  by  all,  though  the  point 
of  view  is  never  found  ; but  their  excellence  is 
due  to  the  practice  which,  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  propriety,  has  properly  confined 
their  limits  within  the  bounds  where  the  out- 
line nearly  coincides  with,  or  but  slightly 
differs  from,  the  projection  of  cylindrical  per- 
spective, and  therefore,  though  drawn  for  one 
point,  the  law  of  cylindrical  perspective  is  ad- 
missible, which  permits  them  to  be  seen  from 
all,  with  only  a small  amount  of  error.  When 
taken  beyond  this  limit  (about  60  degrees), 
linear  perspective  fails  in  its  effects. 

Surely  (in  the  absence  of  drawings)  these 
mathematical  considerations  are  enough  to  de- 
cide a strong  preponderance  in  favour  of  cylin- 
drical perspective,  as  a system  of  wider  scope 
and  greater  power,  seeing  that  even  linear 
perspective  owes  its  excellence  to  considerations 
that  form  an  alliance  with  it. 

The  principal  laws  of  this  system  may  be 
thus  summed  up  : — 

1st.  All  parallel  straight  lines  have  two 
vanishing  points,  which,  measured  on  the 
generating  cylinder,  are  180  degrees  apart,  in 
which  all  lines  that  are  in  nature  parallel  to 
each  other  terminate. 

2nd.  The  nature  of  the  curves  into  which 
the  lines  are  projected  (except  vertical  lines  and 
the  horizon)  is  a wave,  the  curvature  changing 
at  the  vanishing  point  into  the  contrary  direc- 
tion,— therefore  just  at  the  vanishing  point  the 
line  is  perfectly  straight ; from  thence  its 
curvature  increases  till  you  get  to  the  centre, 
which  is  the  point  of  quickest  curvature ; in 
fact,  from  vanishing  point  to  vanishing  point  is 
one-half  of  the  wavy  line,  so  well  known  as 
Hogarth’s  line  of  beauty,  but  whether  this  is 
a source  of  excellence  I will  not  now  stop  to 
discuss. 

3rd.  As  regards  the  applicability  of  the  sys- 
tem by  artists  and  draughtsmen,  it  will,  upon 
the  whole,  be  readier  than  perspective  “as  at 
present  taught  and  practised ;”  all  the  vanish- 
ing points  will  either  lie  within  the  picture,  or 
not  be  further  from  its  edge  than  one  quarter 
of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  : we  there- 
fore get  quit  of  the  nuisance  of  inaccessible 
vanishing  points,  and  have,  instead,  to  arrange 
the  curves ; but  as  these  will  be  drawn  by  a 
set  of  properly  adapted  templates,  the  change 
is  an  advantage,  and  any  portion  of  the  cylin- 
der may  be  selected  that  will  suit  the  artist’s 
purpose — 30,  60,  or  120  degrees  of  it.  The 
angle  under  which  an  object  is  viewed  may  be 
increased  or  dimished  at  pleasure  by  approach- 
ing to,  or  retiring  from  it. 

4th.  The  space  occupied  by  the  representa- 
tion of  an  object  is  horizontally  proportional 
to  the  angle  it  subtends;  and  vertically  it  is 
in  proportion  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle.  This 
evident  property  of  the  system  is  the  basis  of 
its  excellence. 

For  these  considerations,  but  principally 
because  here  truth  ever  travels  with  the  eye, 
while  in  linear  perspective  you  must  search  for 
it  at  an  eyelet  whose  position  is  most  carefully 
concealed,  I shall,  as  far  as  my  own  purposes 


may  require  delineation,  lay  aside  “ perspective 
as  at  present  taught  and  practised,”  and  sub- 
stitute the  cylindrical  medium.  Its  operations 
are  easier  : if  the  angle  be  small  the  substitution 
of  one  system  for  the  other  will  not  be  per- 
ceived; and  if  the  angle  be  large  I shall 
possess  the  pleasing  assurance  that  I have  ex- 
changed the  slender,  trembling  chance  of  any 
eye  viewing  it  aright,  for  the  absolute  certainty 
that  no  eye  will  view  it  wrong  ! 

Will  artists  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
consolation  ? 

Geo.  Heald. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  DEAD  ? 

Custom  possesses  a great — a giant-like 
power ; it  is,  therefore,  far  from  an  easy  matter 
to  wage  a successful  war  against  its  influences  : 
when,  however,  it  throws  its  powerful  shield 
over  practices  that  are  dangerous  to  health  and 
happiness,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  can 
disentangle  themselves  from  its  spreading 
meshes  to  step  forth  and  arm  themselves  for  a 
battle  with  it.  We  moderns  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  practice  of  committing  our 
dead  to  the  keeping  of  the  earth,  that  a pro- 
posal to  deal  with  them  in  another  way  strikes 
our  ears  with  strangeness,  and  causes  many, 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  element  we 
would  substitute  for  earth  is  fire , to  start  with 
affected  or  real  horror.  Let  all  who  value 
health,  who  enjoy  happiness  and  love  life,  give 
their  earnest  support  to  the  society  recently 
brought  into  existence  to  carry  out  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  mode  of  sepulture.  If 
there  should  be  some  who  find  it  impossible 
thus  violently  to  break  through  the  bonds 
of  custom,  I would  ask  them  to  read  and 
ponder  well  the  wise  advice  given  in  a late 
number  of  this  journal,  and  would  say,  in 
reference  to  that  proposition,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  will  form  a safer  and  better 
substitute  for  fire  than  the  material  therein  re- 
ferred to,  viz.,  lime, — it  being  of  such  a nature 
that  bodies  committed  to  its  embrace  would  be 
almost  as  truly  burnt  as  would  those  placed 
upon  the  summit  of  a funeral  pile.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  if  we  do  not  close  up  for  ever  our 
town  burial-grounds,  and  send  forth  the  cry  of 
“burn,  burn”  (either  with  fire  itself,  or  its  sub- 
stitute, lime),  the  breezes  of  the  summer  and 
the  autumn  months,  which  should  come  to  us 
laden  with  the  refreshing  fragrance  of  earth, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  and  bearing  to  our  ears  the 
song  of  rejoicing  nature,  will,  instead,  visit  us 
full  of  the  noisome  vapours  of  putrifying 
matter,  and  bring  to  our  hearing  the  sighs  of 
suffering  humanity  caused  by  the  reappearance 
in  our  midst  of  the  gaunt,  the  frightful 
spectre, — the  pestilence.*  Le  Feu. 


It  is  now  beyond  all  doubt  a well  ascertained 
fact,  that  the  effluvium  generated  by  the  de- 
composition of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable 
matter,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  a normal  con- 
dition of  the  human  frame.  It  is  also  certain 
that  unwholesome  vapours  are  emitted  from 
churchyards,  cemeteries,  and  other  depositaries 
of  the  dead.  It  has  likewise  been  observed 
that  at  certain  seasons  and  temperatures,  when 
disease  is  more  general,  the  mortality  is 
considerably  greater  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  quarters  where  the  dead  are  congregated 
than  in  other  districts. 

The  medical  officer  for  the  city  has  made  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  his  recent 
admirable  report,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  intramural  burials  are  injurious  to  health, 
and  should  therefore  be  no  longer  permitted. 
Now,  I submit,  that  the  very  reasons  that  have 
prompted  him  to  give  this  advice  respecting 
the  city,  will  also  argue  against  burying  in  the 
suburbs,  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to 
treat  the  question  in  another  way.  I believe  a 
proposition  has  been  made  to  establish  large 
cemeteries  at  a distance  from  town,  but  seeing 
that  these  must  one  day  become  the  centres  of 
other  populations,  and  considering  that  by  this 
plan  we  should  be  entailing  on  a future  gene- 
ration the  very  evils  we  are  now  striving  to  rid 
ourselves  of,  I insist  this  would  be  only  a 
half  measure,  and  not  at  all  suitable  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  exigencies  of  this  metropolis. 

I now,  therefore,  beg  to  suggest,  that  the 

0- 

* We  have  received  several  other  letters  relative  to  the 
paragraph  in  question,  which  urged  the  use  of  lime, 
showing  a very  general  acceptance  of  the  advice. 


sea  he  made  the  common  receptacle  for  the  dead. 
This  idea  appears  to  me  comprehensive,  and 
I do  not  know  of  one  feasible  objection  to  its 
being  carried  out. 

I am  aware  that  some  will  raise  objection  to 
this  mode  of  burial  on  the  score  of  sentiment, 
but  to  my  mind  the  idea  is  not  so  repulsive  as 
that  of  allowing  a multitude  of  our  fellow 
beings  to  corrupt  in  the  very  midst  of  our 
homes.  L.  L.  L. 


WELSH  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION, 
LLANDOVERY. 

ARCHITECT  CONTRACTORS. 

On  receipt  of  the  first  of  the  letters  on  this 
subject  published  last  week,  we  forwarded  it 
to  the  architects  for  explanation,  and  at  the 
moment  of  going  to  press,  received  a reply,  in 
which  they  say  they  “ have  no  wish  or  reason 
to  deny  having  undertaken  the  execution  of 
the  contract,”  and  that  they  “ think  under  the 
circumstances  they  acted  only  as  professional 
men  should  do.”  “ We  felt  bound,”  they  say, 
‘ to  fulfil  our  engagement  with  the  Committee, 
and  saw  no  other  way  of  so  doing,  but  by  en- 
tering into  the  contract  ourselves,  to  get  the 
work  carried  out  according  to  our  drawings 
and  specifications  for  the  amount  of  our  esti- 
mate, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee, 
or  any  one  it  might  appoint  to  inspect  the 
work.  It  was,  however,  distinctly  understood, 
that  we  were  to  be  considered  the  architects  in 
all  respects,  and  agreed,  that  we  should  receive 
our  regular  commission  and  travelling  ex- 
penses, the  amount  of  which  was  inserted  in 
the  contract.” 

“ We  think  you  will  admit  we  have  acted 
only  as  professional  men  should  do.” 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number,  we 
have  received  a second  communication  from 
Messrs.  Fuller  and  Gingell,  for  which,  as  it 
leaves  the  main  point  of  the  matter  exactly 
where  it  was,  we  cannot  find  space.  Messrs.  F. 
and  G.  think  that,  in  undertaking  the  contract, 
they  acted,  under  the  circumstances,  as  archi- 
tects should  do.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
agree  with  them. 

We  have  since  received  intimation  that  a 
provincial  fellow  of  the  Institute  has  contracted 
for  the  execution  of  a design  submitted  by  him, 
thereby,  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  running  the 
risk  of  expulsion  from  the  body ; one  of  the  spe- 
cial grounds  for  expulsion  being,  “ for  having 
any  interest,  or  participation  in,  any  trade,  con- 
tract, or  materials  supplied  at  any  works,  the 
execution  whereof  he  may  be  or  have  been 
engaged  to  superintend.” 


HEADWAY  IN  STAIRCASES. 

COMPETITION  PLANS. 

A credible  correspondent  says, — “Acci- 
dent led  me  the  other  day  to  visit  a set  of  new 
buildings  for  a union  workhouse,  erected  from 
a competition  design,  under  the  successful 
competitor,  and  there  I saw  what  certainly 
startled  me,  little  as  I usually  exptect  from 
competitions.  The  central  and  principal  stair- 
case of  the  main  building  had  been  brought  to 
a stand-still,  without  reaching  the  first-floor, 
by  the  clerk  of  the  works,  a man  about  5 feet 
6 inches  high,  knocking  his  head  one  morning 
against  the  step  the  masons  were  setting  ! It 
was  then  found  out  that,  if  the  flight  were 
continued,  a man  must  go  up  stairs  on  his 
knees  to  save  his  head — to  say  nothing  of  his 
hat!” — Our  correspondent’s  statement  reminds 
us  of  old  Bush,  of  “ barrack-department  ” 
notoriety,  in  days  gone,  who  finding  himself 
on  one  occasion  in  the  position  of  the  union - 
house  architect  referred  to,  said  he  would 
never  let  a staircase  be  begun  again  without 
having  it  first  chalked  out  on  the  wall  ! 


Public  Necessaries. — With  reference  to 
this  crying  necessity,  I saw  in  Brussels  what  I 
think  may  help  to  remedy  the  evil,  and,  in 
many  situations,  be  beneficially  adopted.  The 
bottom  part  of  the  lamp  iron  is  made  to  form  a 
niche  or  recess,  containing  a urinal,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  screen  one  individual,  the 
entrance  facing  the  road.  If  such  as  this  were 
placed  at  intervals,  opposite  blank  walls  or 
wide  openings  in  the  road,  properly  supplied 
with  water  and  attended  to,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  a great  convenience,  without,  I ap- 
prehend, grossly  offending  any  sense. — H.  U. 


BRONZE  GATES  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF 
LISBON. 

There  gates  of  bronze  gilt  were  designed 
by  Antonio  Montanti,  of  Rome,  in  1755,  for 
one  of  the  chapels  of  the  Patriarcale  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lisbon. 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  reduced  from 
one  of  a very  large  size  contained  in  a 
curious  and  valuable  book,  purchased  by  Mr. 
Weale,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Papers,  with  illustrations,  and  a 
description  by  Mr.  John  Woody  Papworth, 
who  tells  us  the  book  is  a fine  manuscript  folio 
in  a current  hand,  about  3 inches  in  thickness, 
of  319  pages,  and  lettered  on  the  back, 
“Patriarcale,  Lisbon,  MDCCLV.”  The  title 
(the  language  employed  is  Italian)  reads, 

“ Book  of  Sketches  of  the  Designs  of  Works 
proposed,  which  are  being  made  in  Rome  by  i 


order  of  the  Court.”  Under  each  of  its  fifty- 
three  heads  appears  the  name  and  denomina- 
tion of  the  profession  or  occupation  of  one 
individual  or  firm,  with  specifications  and 
estimates  for  the  execution  of  autographic 
designs  inserted  in  the  subsequent  alternate 
pages.  These  drawings  compose  a collection 
of  designs  for  what  was  deemed  necessary  by 
the  authorities  and  architect  for  the  decoration 
and  furniture  of  part  of  the  Patriarchal  Cathe- 
dral at  Lisbon;  but  whether  consequent  on  the 
events  of  the  year  1748,  or  whether  demanded 
by  the  fire  of  1755,  which  so  totally  ruined  the 
cathedral,  only  an  active  personal  examination  on 
the  spot  can  now  decide.  The  architect  would 
appear  to  have  prepared  outline  pencilled 
drawings  of  his  preparations,  which,  when 
transmitted  to  Rome  to  the  agents  of  the 
chapter,  were  filled  up  with  designs,  supplied 


by  those  artists  and  manufacturers  who,  it  may 
be  presumed,  were  the  most  eminent  at  that 
time  in  Italy.” 

The  style  of  the  composition  of  the  various 
subjects  is  tbe  Italian  version  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XV.  The  following  particulars  accom- 
pany the  drawing  here  given.  “ The  said 
grating  is  13|  palms  high,  12  palms  long  : 
weight,  12,000  lbs.,  divided  as  follows  : — 
Copper,  12,000  lbs.  2, 400  scudi..  £510  0 0 
Gold,  and  expense  of 

gilding 5,900  „ ..  1,253  15  0 

Expense  of  models, 

wax.  &c 900  „ ..  191  5 0 

Manufacture  12,800  ,,  ..  2,720  0 0 

S 22,000  £4,675  0 0 

The  value  of  the  scudo  at  that  time  was 
about  4s.  3d.  R, 
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THE  BENTINCK  MONUMENT,  MANS- 
FIELD, NOTTS. 

Funds  having  been  raised  by  the  county  of 
Nottingham  to  erect  a memorial  to  the  late 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  various  propositions 
were  submitted,  amongst  which  were  the 
addition  of  a new  wing  to  the  General  Hospital 
at  Nottingham,  the  foundation  of  an  agricul- 
tural college,  the  building  of  a number  of 
almshouses,  and  a monument  in  Southwell 
Minster. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  design  by  Mr. 
Hine,  represented  above,  and  which  is  founded 
on  Queen  Eleanor’s  crosses,  was  selected,  and 
hasbeen  carriedout  in  themarket-placeatMans- 
field.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  or  Second  Pointed 
style  of  architecture.  The  area  occupied  by  the 
bottom  step  is  20  feet  square,  the  total  height  52 
feet.  The  monument  is  divided  into  three 
stages, — the  base  or  pedestal ; a gabled  canopy, 
supported  on  pinnacled  buttresses  and  clus- 
tered columns  ; and  a spire  pierced  with  tra- 
ceried  and  gabled  lights,  and  terminated  with 
a gilded  vane.  The  lower  stage  consists  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  surmounted  by  an  arcaded 
pedestal,  with  shields  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Portland  family,  and  a recessed  set-off, 
to  receive  the  buttresses  and  columns  of  the 
canopy.  At  its  four  angles  are  pedestals  sur- 
mounted by  lions  slants,  supporting  vanes, 
upon  which  also  will  be  emblazoned  the  family 
arms.  The  gables  of  the  canopy  are  filled 
with  diaper-work  and  emblematic  sculptures. 
The  pinnacles,  gables,  and  spire-lights  are 
crocketed.  The  original  design  included  a 
statue,  but  this  has  been  omitted. 

Mr.  C.  Lindley,  of  Mansfield,  was  the  con- 
tractor. The  total  cost,  as  it  now  stands, 
will  be  about  1,000/. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURAL  PRACTICE. 

Some  recent  remarks  in  The  Builder 
lead  us  back  to  your  old  question,  “ are  archi 
tects  only  to  copy  ?”  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  pen  anything  new  upon  the  sub- 
ject. There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points 
connected  with  it  that  will  bear  more  distinctly 
pointing  out  than  has  yet  been  done,  and  to  do 
this  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  by  describing 
how  designs  are  now  manufactured  by  some 
part  of  the  profession.  It  is  something  after 
this  fashion : — A new  client  calls  upon  an  archi- 
tect, is  duly  ushered  into  his  “ own  office 
he  opens  business  by  saying  that  he  is  about 
to  build  himself  a country  residence,  over 
which  he  has  cogitated  some  time,  comes  of 
course  blown  out  with  ideas,  and  loses  no 
time  in  giving  him  (the  architect)  the  benefit 
of  them  : states  the  number  of  rooms,  hew  he 
thinks  they  should  be  placed,  his  notions 
about  the  stables  and  outhouses,  and  finishes 
up  with  some  vague  description  of  the  style 
he  should  prefer  it  in.  The  architect,  be- 
wildered at  his  meaning  with  regard  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  instructions,  shows  him 
some  drawings  of  houses  he  has  already  built 
or  designed — the  latter  usually  predominating. 
The  architect  having  exhausted  his  “ bill  of 
fare  ” of  style ; the  particular  one  is  with 
some  difficulty  decided  on,  and  the  gentleman 
takes  his  departure,  not,  however,  before  he 
has  asked  when  he  will  be  able  to  have  some 
sketches,  hinting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
spring  is  fast  approaching  or  going,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  that  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  The  architect  replies,  by  stating  the  vast 
amount  of  business  he  has  in  hand,  and,  per- 
haps, the  unfortunate  illness  of  one  of  his 
clerks,  but  will  endeavour  to  let  him  have 
“ something  ” in  a fortnight.  The  client  is 
astonished  at  the  time,  thinks  he  ought  to 
have  the  mere  rough  sketches  in  a week,  and 
in  fact  is  going  out  of  town  in  ten  days,  and 
must  settle  matters  before  he  goes.  Of  course 
the  architect  gives  way,  and  the  interview 
closes.  Three  or  four  days  pass  on,  and  the 
drawings  are  not  touched,  until  something 
suddenly  reminds  the  architect  that  the  time 
is  nearly  up.  He  then  marks  out  a rough 
sketch  of  a plan  and  eievation,  turns  them 
over  to  his  clerk  or  pupil,  with  sundry  direc- 
tions to  take  the  bay  window  from  the  duke’s 
house,  Bradford,  the  chimneys  from  “ Hunt’s 
Tudor,”  and  the  gables  from  the  “ Baronial 
Halls.”  The  design  is  completed,  and  sent  off 
with  a showy  perspective  sketch,  returned  for  | 
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Mb.  IIINE,  Arciiitect. 


alteration,  sent  in  again,  approved,  and  once 
more  returned;  the  “mere  sketches”  are 
then  given  over  to  the  taste  and  mercies  of 
some  articled  clerk,  to  get  out  the  working 
drawings ; contracts  are  advertised  for  the  same 
week ; its  erection  is  taken  by  some  sinking 
builder,  under  prime  cost, — scamped,  finished, 
and  paid  for  within  the  twelvemonth,  and  the 
whole  scene  finally  closes  with  the  architect’s 
little  account. 

Now,  does  any  thinking  person  suppose 


that  Kenilworth,  Penshurst,  Wollaton,  Hol- 
land House,  or  any  of  the  little  gems  of 
churches  studded  over  the  country  (for  the 
system  is  just  the  same  in  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  domestic  architecture)  were  designed  and 
built  in  this  manner  ? Most  assuredly  not, 
will  be  the  general  exclamation.  Whole  lives 
were  then  occupied  in  erecting  one  house  or 
one  church ; consequently,  original  and  beauti- 
ful designs  were  produced  ; but  now  an  archi- 
tect practises  in  a dozen  different  styles  in  as 
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many  hours,  and  is  not  paid  for  thinking. 
How  can  such  hasty  and  confused  work  pro- 
duce original  thought?  and  can  we  be  surprised 
that  we  find  no  new  ideas  in  our  modern 
erections  ? 

Another  evil  that  serves  considerably  to 
check  the  growth  of  original  design  is  the 
improper  liberty  allowed  to  any  man  who 
chooses  to  write  himself  down  an  architect, 
although  many  would  be  far  nearer  the  mark 
if  they  followed  old  Dogberry’s  plan,  and 
wrote  themselves  down  “ an  ass.”  It  is  true 
that  London,  to  a certain  extent,  is  pretty 
clear  of  these  gentlemen,  but  in  the  country 
they  abound  as  the  locusts  did  in  Egypt. 
Bankrupt  builders,  aspiring  carpenters,  and 
used  up  stone  masons,  think  nothing  of  start- 
ing as  architects,  provided  they  can  scrape 
together  sufficient  to  purchase  an  eight  and 
sixpenny  box  of  iron  mathematical  instru- 
ments and  a deal  T square.  These  men  work 
for  far  less  than  the  5 per  cent.,  generally 
2 per  cent.,  and  not  unfrequently  l£  per  cent. ; 
in  fact,  I know  of  one  of  these  pseudo  archi- 
tects who  designed  and  superintended  a thou- 
sand pound  house,  three  miles  lroin  the  town 
he  lived  in,  for  a five  pound  note.  How,  then, 
can  the  art  prosper  when  it  is  infected  and 
affected  by  such  impostors  as  these?  Most 
assuredly  it  cannot.  With  railway  speed  re- 
quired on  the  one  hand,  and  a ruinous  com- 
petition, to  a certain  extent,  with  such  men  as 
I have  described,  the  man  who  steers  clear  of 
solecisms  and  heterogeneous  masses  of  absur- 
dity is  not  to  be  “ damned  with  faint  praise 
and  all  that  we  can  expect  whilst  the  present 
state  ot  things  lasts  is  a good  copy,  and  surely  a 
good  copy  is  better  than  a bad  original.  This 
age  is  not  calculated  to  bring  forth  a sixth 
order  of  architecture,  or  a new  ecclesiastical 
style.  Architects  are  too  much  influenced  by 
the  times  to  be  able  to  accomplish,  or  rather 
to  bring  out,  what  is  within  them ; they  are 
also  too  much  under  the  will  of  their  employers, 
who  almost  invariably  have  a plan  cut  and 
dried  before  they  apply  for  professional  assist- 
ance, although  it  seldom  happens  that  their 
knowledge  extends  further  than  “ a first-class 
house  according  to  the  Act.” 

R.  M.  Piiipson. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  respective  merits  of  the  Henley  and  Ma- 
pledurham  schemes  have  been  reported  on  to 
the  city  corporation,  by  Messrs.  J.  Walker  and 
S.  W.  Leech,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  quan- 
tity and  influence  on  the  Thames  navigation. 
As  to  the  quantity  proposed  to  be  taken  by 
each  respectively,  they  report  that  inasmuch  as 
that  supplied  to  the  metropolis  by  the  old 
Companies  even  so  far  back  as  1834,  had  been 
estimated  at  31,500,000  gallons  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  must  now,  therefore,  be  much 
more,  the  quantity  proposed  to  be  conducted 
from  Mapledurham,  namely  50,000,000  gallons 
in  twenty-four  hours,  would  in  all  probability 
fail  to  give  satisfaction,  and  couldnot  afterwards 
be  increased  without  great  expense  through 
36  miles  of  close  pipe : whereas  the  Henley 
Company  propose  to  conduct  100,000,000 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  through  a com- 
paratively great  length  of  open  canal,  and 
would  therefore  afford  an  abundant  supply, 
which  might  even  be  increased  with  greater 
economy  if  consistent  with  the  proper  naviga- 
tion of  the  river.  As  to  this  point,  they  report 
that  50,000,000  gallons  would  be  one-third  of 
the  whole  river  at  Mapledurham  in  drought, 
while  100,000,000  gallons  at  Staines  would  be 
one-fourth,  and  at  Teddington  one-fifth  only 
of  the  whole.  In  floods,  the  abstraction'  by 
the  Henley  Company  would  be  doubled  for 
flushing  the  sewers.  The  quantities  pro- 
posed to  be  abstracted  in  both  schemes 
the  reporters,  therefore,  regard  as  likely 
to  interfere  seriously  with  the  navigation ; 
that  at  Teddington  lock,  for  instance, 
being  estimated  to  be  capable  of  lowering 
the  level  of  the  water  seven  inches.  For  this 
evil,  however,  they  report  that  there  is  a 
remedy.  By  the  removal  of  Teddington  lock, 
and  erecting  a new  lock  near  Kingston,  or 
about  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  above  Ted- 
dington, with  a sill  of  sufficient  depth  there, 
removing  the  shoals  so  as  to  enable  the  tide  to 
flow  more  freely  up  to  the  proposed  lock,  and 
deepening  the  river  up  to  it,  the  abstraction  of 
water  would  be  compensated  for,  and  the  na- 
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vigation  of  the  Thames  improved  by  the  greater 
quantity  of  tidal  water  which  would  flow  and 
ebb  at  every  tide.”  By  this  improvement  (not 
a new  suggestion,  as  remarked)  the  damage  to 
the  navigation  would  be  but  small,  while  the 
advantage  to  the  metropolis  of  such  a supply 
is  admittedly  a very  important  one. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Three  stained-glass  windows  have  been 
placed  in  the  chancel  of  Wisset  Church,  Suffolk, 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  William  Hartopp,  Bart., 

of  Sutton  Coldfield. Tenders  are  now  to  be 

called  for,  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  Essex, — the  Secretary  of  State 

having  finally  sanctioned  the  plan. The 

painting  of  the  Essex  County  Ball-room,  by 
Mr.  Bird,  of  London,  according  to  the  Chelms- 
ford Chronicle,  has  been  completed.  The  con- 
tract was  taken  at  about  300/.  The  decoration 
of  this  apartment,  by  aid  of  another  fund  of 
1,000/.  and  upwards,  has  also  been  decided  on. 
Mr.  Bird  has  furnished  the  designs,  which 
will  be  in  white  and  gold,  with  marbled  pilas- 
ters, plate  glass  about  10  feet  high  in  panels 

and  over  fireplaces,  &c.,  &c. The  price  of 

gas  at  Cambridge  is  to  be  reduced  by  Mid- 
summer to  5s.  6d.  a thousand  cubic  feet. 

Caversham  Park,  the  property  of  Mr.  Craw- 
shay,  the  ironmaster,  and  a prominent  object 
in  the  Great  Western  scenery  near  Reading, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  on  Friday  last,  from 
an  overheating  of  the  flues  in  the  absence  of 
the  family.  The  mansion  was  not  insured, 
but  great  part  of  the  contents  was  rescued. 
Mr.  G.  Rogers,  of  Worcester,  is  now  exe- 
cuting a stained-glass  window,  commemora- 
tive of  the  late  Queen  Dowager,  to  be  erected 
in  Malvern  Abbey  Church ; together  with 
another  obituary  window  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Stillingfleet. — — 
The  Kidderminster  Guildhall  has  recently 
been  “ repaired,  improved,  and  beautified,” 
at  a cost  of  about  120/.  The  architect  em- 
ployed was  Mr.  John  Nettleship,  and  the 
contractor  Mr.  Thompson, — both  of  that  town. 
The  walls  are  of  a tea-green  colour,  and  are 
wainscotted  to  the  height  of  8 feet  6 inches. 
The  ceiling  is  pierced  with  three  ventilators, 

ornamented  with  papier  mache  flowers. An 

appeal  is  being  made  for  a new  church  in  the 
district  of  Edgehill,  Liverpool.  £4,000/. 

out  of  6,000/.  have  been  promised. -The 

Manchester  Waterworks  Committee  have 
now  expended  upwards  of  143,000/.  on 
the  new  works,  besides  13,600/.  for  pip- 
ing. Great  loss  and  inconvenience,  it  seems, 
have  been  sustained  by  letting  contracts  to 
parties  unable  to  execute  them.  The  Mottram 
tunnel  is  said  to  have  been  “ let  at  a price  at 
which  it  could  not  be  executed,”  and  the  com- 
mittee were  perplexed  about  the  reletting  of 
the  work.  Yet  not  a pint  of  water  can  be  car- 
ried to  Manchester  through  these  works  till  it 
be  finished.  The  committee  have  therefore 
been  taught  a lesson  which  is  leading  them  to 
look  with  some  suspicion  on  those  “ lowest 
tenders  ” which  have  hitherto  been  the  most 
likely  to  carry  off  the  prize — or  at  least  to  have 
the  offer,  though  “ unable”  to  carry  it  off,  even 
as  a burden.  As  to  sureties  for  the  comple- 
tion of  such  cheap  contracts,  one  of  the  de- 
fenders, in  council,  of  the  committee’s  endea- 
vours to  realize  them,  stated,  in  reply  to  a 
question  on  this  point,  that  “ the  amount  taken 
in  such  a case  would  open  us  up  to  litigation, 
and  that  would  not  do.  The  tunnel  must  be 
completed  by  a fixed  time,  and  if  we  had  gone 
to  law  we  must  have  lost  time.  We  negotiated, 
and  the  contractor  lost  a portion  of  his  deposit 

money.’’ St.  Hilda’s  church,  South  Shields, 

was  damaged  by  fire  on  Sunday  week,  to  the 
extent  of  200/.,  from  the  overheating  of  a stove. 

From  want  of  care  and  caution,  it  is 

alleged,  in  the  selection  of  a branch  workhouse 
at  Killarney,  a twofold  accident,  of  a shocking 
description,  occurred  on  the  14th  inst.,  when 
the  building  formerly  known  as  “ the  college,” 
inhabited  by  paupers,  took  fire  and  fell  into 
ruins,  while  fifteen  of  the  inmates  are  said  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of,  or  in  other  words  pro- 
bably lost  their  lives.  While  this  was  taking 
place,  the  flooring  of  a detached  building,  in- 
habited as  dormitories,  gave  way  with  the 
pressure  of  a mass  of  poor  creatures  seeking 
egress,  and  no  less  than  twenty-seven  young 
women  and  two  nurses  were  instantly  killed. 


[Jan.  26,  1850. 


SOME  MATTERS  ARTISTICAL. 

Medal  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren. — The  medal 
prepared  in  honour  of  our  great  architect  by 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  in  continuation  of 
their  series,  which  previously  comprised  Rey- 
nolds, Flaxman,  Chantrey,  &c.,  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  obverse  gives  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dra], by  Mr.  B.  Wyon,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  representations  of  a building  on  a 
medal  ever  achieved.  The  head  is  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  A medal  to  Inigo  Jones  is  in  pre- 
paration. This  medallic  series  in  honour  of 
British  artists  was  a happy  idea  on  the  part  of 
the  London  Art-Union,  and  should  be  vigor- 
ously pursued.  The  illustrations  of  Gold- 
smith’s “ Traveller”  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
nearly  ready,  and  mil  form  a beautiful  volume. 
The  prints  of  “ Sabrina”  will  be  delivered  to 
the  subscribers  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  National  Institution  for  the  Exhibition 
of  Modern  Art. — For  this  body,  formerly  known 
as  the  Society  for  the  Free  Exhibition  of  Works 
of  Art,  a spacious  and  well-lighted  range  of 
four  galleries  are  being  erected  in  the  rear  of  a 
house  in  Regent-street,  nearly  opposite  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  where  the  entrance  will 
be  formed.  The  Chinese  Exhibition-room  in 
Ivnightsbridge  was  found  to  be  too  far  west. 
Canvass  and  paper,  on  battening,  will  be  used 
instead  of  internal  plastering,  and  the  rooms 
will  soon  be  ready  to  receive  pictures.  The 
principal  gallery  is  73  feet  by  24  feet,  and 
the  second  50  feet  by  23  feet.  One  of  the 
rooms  is  20  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  lantern- 
light;  the  others  are  not  quite  so  much.  Mr. 

R.  S.  Lauder  is  president  of  the  society,  Mr. 

G.  Middleton  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Bell  Smith 
the  secretary. 

Mr.  Grundy's  Exhibition  of  Drawings. — 

At  his  establishment  in  Regent-street,  Mr. 
Grundy,  the  publisher,  has  opened  a winter  ex- 
hibition of  water-colour  drawings  and  sketches 
in  oil,  which  will  aftord  a great  treat  to  all  lovers 
of  art.  It  contains  some  charming  specimens  of 
the  skill  of  Cattermole,  E.  Landseer,  Stanfield, 
Roberts,  Etty,  Harding,  Eastlake,  S.  Cooper, 
Poole,  Kennedy,  Frost,  Egg,  Creswick,  Top- 
ham,  &c.  &c.  Every  work  in  the  collection 
claims  admiration.  “ Napoleon’s  Eagle,”  by 
Landseer  (full  of  poetry),  Cattermole’s  “ Co- 
lumbus explaining  his  scheme  of  discovery  ” 
(full  of  power),  are  prominent  items. 

Mr.  Grundy’s  exhibition  is  a good  thought, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Liverpool  Art  - Union.  — At  the  annual 
meeting  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  the  Earl  of 
Sefton  presided.  The  subscriptions  amounted 
to  630/.,  of  which  315/.  were  set  apart  for 
twenty-one  prizes.  The  prizes  were  drawn  by 
two  Blue-coat  boys ; and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  the  chairman  directed  the  attention 
of  the  boys  to  Ansdell’s  great  picture  of  “ The 
Wolf-slayer,”  which  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent works  of  art  in  the  room,  and  re- 
marked, very  emphatically,  “ From  your  school 
came  the  great  man  who  drew  that  picture : 
that  is  a credit  to  you.” 

The  Homeric  Table.  — Mr.  John 
Henning,  Jun.,  the  sculptor,  has  just  now 
completed  a table  for  Lord  Northwick,  of 
very  elaborate  and  remarkable  design.  It 
displays  a series  of  drawings  in  sepia, 
arranged  in  concentric  rings,  around  a centre, 
from  bassi  relievi  illustrative  of  passages  in 
the  Iliad,  covered  with  a sheet  of  plate-glass. 
The  angles  of  the  supporting  pedestal  have 
figures  of  Achilles,  Thetis,  and  Briseis,  around 
the  stem  of  a palm  tree.  Apollo  and  his 
steeds,  with 

“ The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  Northern  team, 

And  great  Orion’s  more  refulgent  beam  — 
form  the  centre,  and  then  come  scenes  of 
war,  husbandry,  and  pleasure.  It  does  not 
assume  the  classic  severity  of  Flaxraan’s 
“ Shield  of  Achilles,”  with  which  the  subject 
forces  a comparison,  but  presents  much  ji 
pleasing  composition  of  graceful  flowing  forms.  1 
It  is  now,  through  the  good  feeling  of  Lord  1 
Northwick,  at  Messrs.  Hering  and  Reming- 
ton’s, in  Regent-street,  where  the  visitor  may  » 
further  see  an  interesting  collection  of  foreign  I 
prints. 

Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy,  the  architect,  met  I 
with  a very  serious  accident  on  Friday  week  [ 
last,  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  road  near  his  e 
residence  at  Highgate;  his  foot  slipped  on  the  b 
ice,  causing  a fracture  of  the  thigh  bone. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

It  seems  the  fashion  now  to  disparage  the 
correctness  of  the  terms  which,  since  the 
revival  of  our  ancient  architecture,  have  been 
in  use  to  designate  its  different  phases,  and 
the  term  " Decorated,”  as  applied  to  the  most 
beautiful  period  of  its  progress,  has  been  often 
objected  to  before  " Zeta’s  ” letter.  This  term 
Decorated  was  designed  not  to  mark  a style 
throughout  Pointed  Architecture,  but  as  it  was 
originally  promulgated  “ Decorated  English,” 
as  applied  only  to  the  complete  Gothic  of  our 
own  country. 

The  Decorated  style  in  this  country  was 
formed  in  the  addition  of  lines  giving  softness 
of  internal  figure  to  the  masses  obtained  by 
the  mere  working  lines  in  the  earlier  style. 
The  architects  of  that  age  give  the  greatest 
beauties  (I  may  say  wonders)  of  constructive 
effect,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the 
great  proofs  of  their  skill  they  were  showing, 
and  thus  giving  an  allowed  proof  of  their 
genius.  Later  architects  produced,  perhaps, 
more  wonderful  effects,  but  we  lose  the  pleasure 
we  had  in  following  their  predecessors,  from 
the  great  number  of  upright  lines,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  support,  which  they  introduced, 
and  then,  as  in  their  fan  tracery,  with  great  dis- 
ingenuousness forsaking  them  and  evidently 
making  use  of  some  concealed  meansof  support. 
The  Decorated  English  may  have  no  more 
work  in  it  than  the  Early  English,  but  the  work 
is  applied  in  a mannerto  produce  more  elegance 
by  the  greater  freedom  and  play  of  the  lines  in- 
troduced. The  term  Decorated  is  derived  from 
a Latin  word  referring  to  elegance  rather 
than  adornment,  and  this  aptly  describes  the 
style  to  which  it  is  applied.  Those  who,  like 
myself,  have  felt  the  relief  to  the  eye  on  enter- 
ing a Decorated  church  after  a series  of  Perpen- 
dicular churches,  will  better  appreciate  the  title 
than  those  who  study  their  country’s  architec- 
ture in  the  present  metropolitan  improvements. 
It  is  like  coming  at  last  to  the  real  building 
after  long  watching  the  progress  of  the  scaf- 
folding. With  regard  to  our  term  Perpendi- 
cular, I scarcely  think  we  can  mend  it  as  a 
descriptive  one  (and  as  such  both  of  them  are 
intended),  as  it  describes  not  only  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  superficies  of  tracery, 
but  the  fan  tracery  itself  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  perpendicular  lines,  and  only  from 
the  principle  of  their  construction  radiating 
instead  of  parallel.  R. 


A STRUCTURE  FOR  THE  1851 
EXHIBITION. 

We  mentioned  a short  time  ago  that  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Dublin,  who  constructed  the  new 
palm  stove  in  Kew  Gardens,  had,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  son,  Mr.  T.  Turner,  prepared  a 
model  of  a structure  of  iron  and  glass  for  the 
1851  exhibition.  Since  then  we  have  seen  a 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  design,  which  shows 
that  it  is  to  occupy  an  area  1,440  feet  long  and 
l, 060  feet  deep.  The  main  building,  which  is, 
in  truth,  an  enormous  greenhouse,  1,020  feet 
long,  has  five  domes  of  iron  and  glass ; the 
central  one  200  feet  high  to  the  crown,  the 
others  150  feet  high  ! Covered  ways  surround 
the  whole,  and  railways  are  provided  as  well 
to  convey  the  visitors  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  as  the  objects  of  manufacture  to  their 
standing  place.  Two  steam  engines  are  to 
give  life  to  the  machinery,  and  at  the  same 
time  drive  in  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air. 
The  projector’s  idea  is  that  it  should  be  erected 
permanently  in  the  Green-park  by  a Joint- 
stock  Company,  who  would  let  it  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  other  times  use  it  for  monster 
concerts,  “ winter  garden,”  &c.  &c.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  300,000/.,  and  Mr.  Turner  states 
that  there  are  parties  ready  to  carry  out  the 
design  on  receiving  the  site  for  it  free.  This, 
course,  however,  is  obviously  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; whatever  we  may  think  of  the  building 
itself. 


Ship  Building  in  the  United  States. 
— We  learn  from  the  American  papers,  that 
the  amount  of  tonnage  built  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June 
last,  was  256,577  tons,  consisting  of  1,547 
vessels:  of  those  198  were  ships,  148  brigs, 
623  schooners,  208  steamers,  and  370  sloops 
and  canal  boats. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  FOOTPATHS. 

“ For  every  evil  underneath  the  sun 
There  is  a remedy,  or  there  is  none. 

If  there  be  one,  seek  and  find  it ; 

If  there  be  none,  never  mind  it.” 

Your  correspondents  have  drawn  public 
attention  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  foot- 
paths in  various  roads,  occasioned  by  the 
practice  of  heaping  the  stercoraceous  scrapings 
of  the  roads  in  hillocks  thereon,  not  only  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  inhabitants,  but  often- 
times to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  pedestrian 
traveller.  The  evil  is  surely  one  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and  requires  to  be  met  by  some  ex- 
traordinary effort  on  the  part  of  the  resident 
ratepayers. 

The  Camberwell  district,  which  is  not  very 
remote  from  that  of  your  correspondent,  was 
some  time  since  infested  much  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Surrey  and  Sussex 
roads,  as  well  as  the  justices  at  quarter  ses- 
sions, were  appealed  to  upon  the  subject  by 
petition,  signed  by  450  ratepayers. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  petitioners  was 
to  form  a ledge  between  the  road  and  the 
footpath,  for  the  use  and  bearing  of  the  mate- 
rial in  question, — and  its  adoption  proves  to 
be  most  efficacious.  If  your  correspondent 
will  indulge  himself  with  half-an-hour’s  run 
some  fine  morning,  he  may  have  ocular  de- 
monstration of  the  fact  as  stated  by  Q.  S. 


NEW  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  OYER  THE 
RIVER  LOCHY. 

A suspension  bridge  by  Mr.  Dredge,  on 
his  principle,  has  been  erected  over  the  river 
Lochy,  between  Fort  William  and  Corpach. 
A dinner  was  given  on  the  occasion,  and 
we  learn  from  the  speech  of  the  engineer 
that  the  span  is  250  feet ; platform  nearly 
17  feet  wide;  clear  roadway  15  feet;  the 
masonry  at  the  base  28  feet  by  16  feet,  and 
built  solid  up  to  the  roadway,  19  feet  high, 
above  which  each  arched  entrance  is  12;»-  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  high ; and  the  top  of  the 
piers  upon  which  the  chains  rest  is  24  feet 
above  the  roadway,  the  whole  tapering  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  in  elevation,  ex- 
cepting four  feet  of  plumb  which  supports  the 
arches.  It  is  built  of  granite  rock-work.  The 
versed  sine  of  the  bridge  is  one-tenth  of  the 
chord  line,  and  it  consumed  40  tons  of  wrought 
and  cast-iron.  The  section  of  the  four  chains 
at  the  top  of  the  piers  is  50  inches,  which  taper 
to  O at  the  centre  of  the  bridge.  The  plat- 
form contains  3,600  feet  of  surface,  which  will 
admit  of  360  head  of  cattle  being  upon  it  at 
one  time,  and  this  wall  be  the  heaviest  load  to 
which  it  will  be  subject.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  the  6th  of  August  last,  and 
deducting  the  time  lost  by  inclement  weather 
and  short  days,  the  bridge  was  three  months 
in  building.  The  cost  was  about  2,000/. 


Tubular  and  other  Iron  Girder  Bridges,  parti- 
cularly describing  the  Britannia  and  Conway 
Tubular  Bridges ; with  ivood  engravings. 
By  G.  D.  Dempsey,  C.E.  Rudimentary 
Treatise.  Weale,  Holborn. 

Truths  and  Tubes  on  Self-supporting  Princi- 
ples : a few  Words  in  reply  to  the  Author  of 
High-ways  and  Dry-ways.  By  Thomas 
Fairbairn.  Longman  and  Co.;  Simms 
and  Denham,  Manchester. 

The  first  of  these  little  books  contains  an  ex- 
cellent digest  of  the  experiments  and  other 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cellular  self-supporting  principle,  and  the  dis- 
carding of  the  principle  previously  designed 
for  the  great  iron  bridges  on  the  Holyhead  line 

of  railway. -As  for  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  response 

to  Sir  F.  B.  Head’s  “ High-ways  and  Dry-ways,” 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  we  need  not  again  enter 
on  this  already  vexed  enough  question,  which 
may  now  be  safely  allowed  to  fall  asleep  with 
the  assured  hope  of  a reawakening  rid  of  all 
ruffled  feeling,  restored  to  its  own  right  senses, 
and  standing  on  its  own  proper  feet  and 
inches. 


Bradford  Workhouse  Competition. 
— The  decision  appears  to  rest  between  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  York,  and  Mr.  Lockwood,  of 
Bradford. 


iHifJceUanea. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 
— We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  proposed  anni- 
versary ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  Institu- 
tion, already  mentioned  by  us,  has  been  taken 
up  very  warmly,  and  promises  a most  successful 
issue.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  tickets  are 
already  disposed  of : the  total  number,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  a thousand.  A list 
of  the  stewards  will  be  found  in  our  adver- 
tising columns,  from  any  of  whom  tickets 
may  be  obtained  by  respectable  parties,  and  we 
advise  such  of  our  readers  as  are  willing  to 
do  good,  and  spend  a pleasant  evening  by  the 
same  moderate  investment  of  capital,  to  lose 
no  time  in  applying.  If  this  ball  enable  the 
committee  to  commence  the  erection  of  an 
asylum,  it  will  be  dancing  to  some  purpose  : 
we  earnestly  hope  it  may. 

The  Building  Act. — In  the  preparation 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  is  generally  found 
that  those  which  are  of  general  and  important 
character,  have  less  attention  paid  to  their 
provisions  than  ordinary  ones ; there  is  not 
only  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  them, 
but  the  dubious  construction  of  their  clauses  is 
the  reason  for  the  creation  of  ministerial 
officers  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  a matter  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  Building  Act,  the  provisions  should  at  any 
rate  be  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
architects  of  this  metropolis,  yet  strange  to 
say,  none  are  now  permitted  to  comprehend 
them  but  the  district  surveyors.  As  this  Act 
will  come  under  the  revision  of  the  legislature 
in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  I do  hope 
that  more  care  will  be  taken  in  the  several 
sections,  so  that  they  be  made  lucid  to  all  pro- 
fessional men,  and  that  the  Committee  do  not 
confine  their  inquiries  to  district  surveyors 
alone,  but  to  all  parties  interested  in  so  im- 
portant a subject.  The  difficulties  and  mis- 
chiefs which  have  arisen  from  the  present  Act, 
far  exceed  those  of  the  original  one,  and 
demand  a very  full  inquiry,  so  that  the 
reading  may  be  as  comprehensible  as  the  laws 
of  Moses,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  district 
surveyors’  self-interpretation  be  entirely  abro- 
gated.— An  Architect  of  thirty  years’ 

STANDING. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — On 
Tuesday,  Jan.  22,  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was,  “ On 
the  Periodical  Alternations  and  Progressive 
Permanent  Depression  of  the  Chalk  Water 
Level  under  London,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clut- 
terbuck.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  from 
facts  was,  that  the  rapidity  of  exhaustion  from 
Artesian  wells  under  London  greatly  exceeded 
the  rapidity  of  the  supply  ; that  the  amount  of 
defalcation  was  marked,  and  could  be  mea- 
sured by  the  extension  of  a progressive  perma- 
nent depression,  proving  that  the  supply  of 
water  from  the  chalk  stratum  became  each 
year  more  precarious,  and  less  to  be  depended 
upon,  even  should  there  be  no  addition  to  the 
Artesioid  wells  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  from 
the  great  extent  of  surface  whence  the  chalk 
derived  its  supply,  there  might  be  such  a 
surplus  store  of  water  as  would  warrant  any 
amount  of  pumping  for  the  domestic  supply 
for  the  metropolis.  The  discussion  was  an- 
nounced to  be  continued  at  the  meeting  of 
Tuesday,  January  29,  which  would  be  entirely 
devoted  to  it. 

The  “Ne  plus  ultra  Stove”  seems 
tc  have  almost  brought  another  victim  to  his 
ne  plus  ultra,  as  recorded  in  the  Times  last 
week.  To  endanger  life  by  the  advertised 
assurance  that  any  such  stove  may  safely  be 
used  in  a sitting-room  without  a chimney  or  a 
pipe  through  which  the  deadly  "choke  damp” 
of  combustion  may  freely  escape,  implies 
either  reckless  and  criminal  falsehood,  or  a 
scarcely  less  culpable  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  advertisers  and  disposers  of  the  article.  A 
stove  "not  only  smokeless  but  self-consuming” 
is  an  absurdity  in  the  sense  implied,  namely, 
that  it  either  will  or  can  " consume  ” its  own 
dangerous  choke  damp,  or  carbonic  acid  gas. 
No  such  stove  either  is,  or  ever  was,  or  pro- 
bably ever  will  be  made.  The  actual  process 
is  in  truth  the  very  contrary  of  that  into  which 
it  is  designed,  or  at  least  likely,  to  deceive  the 
public, — it  is  a " consuming  ” of  charcoal, 
smoke,  &c.,  into  the  dangerous  agency,  not  out 
of  it. 
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Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  9th  February,  for 
the  alteration  and  improvement  of  the  Swan 
Inn,  Kidderminster;  and  by  29th  inst.,  for  a 
survey  and  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the 
parish  of  Christchurch,  union  of  Whitechapel. 

Hamburg  Tunnel  on  the  Hudson 
River  Railway. — The  great  tunnel  at  New 
Hamburg,  says  the  Evening  Post,  connected 
with  the  Hudson  River  Railway,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  is  a gigantic  work,  measuring  830 
feet  in  length;  at  the  south  end  is  a cut  500 
feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  deep,  all 
through  the  solid  rock  before  reaching  the 
tunnel,  which  is  19  feet  high  and  24  feet  wide. 
Through  the  tunnel  the  passage  is  gloomy 
enough  to  represent  the  most  dangerous 
regions,  darkness  being  relieved  only  by  the 
light  of  candles,  and  through  two  shafts  sunk 
to  it,  one  70  feet  in  depth,  the  other  56, 
through  which  a glimpse  of  daylight  may  be 
obtained  ; but  on  emerging  at  the  north  end, 
one  other  deep  cut  is  found,  nearly  as  formid- 
able as  that  at  the  south,  being  200  feet  long, 
and  70  feet  deep,  making  the  entire  deep  cut- 
ting through  the  rock,  all  inclusive,  no  less 
than  1,530  feet.  There  are  400  men  employed 
on  this  work.  Six  thousand  kegs  of  powder, 
of  25  lbs.  each,  have  been  used  for  blasting  in 
fourteen  months,  and  nine  blacksmiths’  shops 
are  constantly  occupied  with  repairing  the 
tools,  &c.  The  work  goes  on  night  and  day 
with  great  expedition. 

Archaeological  Institute. — At  last 
meeting,  Mr.  Ouvry  in  the  chair,  a paper  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  “ On  the  Anglo-Saxon 
remains  in  Iver  Church,  Bucks,”  was  read  by 
the  secretary.  The  Hon.  W.  Stanley  then 
gave  an  account  of  recent  discoveries  in  North 
Wales,  and  exhibited  some  copper  mining  tools 
and  bones  of  animals,  sent  by  Lady  Erskine.  The 
Rev.  W.  Haslam  sent  some  notices  connected 
with  the  Cornwall  tin  works.  A discussion 
then  took  place  on  the  early  use  of  Arabic 
numerals  in  England.  The  Rev.  F.  Dyson 
presented  a plan  of  the  discoveries  at  Great 
Malvern.  Various  relics  were  afterwards 
exhibited,  and  amongst  a large  collection  of 
facsimiles  from  sepulchral  brasses,  one,  a 
portrait  of  the  architect  who  erected  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen, 
excited  much  interest  from  its  striking  design. 

Cheltenham  and  the  Board  of 
Health. — We  learn  from  the  Gloucester 
Chronicle,  that  the  town  commissioners  have 
issued  a lengthy  reply  to  Mr.  Cresy’s  report, 
in  the  form  of  a memorial  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  and  proceed  to  show  “that 
the  superintending  inspector  based  his  calcu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  population  and  com- 
parative mortality  of  the  town  upon  imperfect 
and  erroneous  data — partly  upon  a statement 
6aid  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Wright  for 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  by  them  rejected, 
— that  the  whole  of  the  report  is  calculated  to 
convey  an  opinion  that  the  town,  instead  of 
being  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  agreeable 
residences  in  England,  was  one  of  the  most 
objectionable, — that  the  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  water  occasionally  exhibit 
unfairness, — that  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
inspector  with  regard  to  the  sewerage  is  sur- 
rounded with  serious  difficulties,  if  not  actually 
m practicable.” 

Mural  Paintings  in  England. — The 
January  number  of  the  Art- Journal  (full  of 
illustrations  and  interesting  matter)  contains 
an  article  on  mural  paintings  in  England,  by 
Mrs.  Merrifield.  Alluding  to  the  admirable 
state  of  preservation  in  which  so  many  wall 
paintings  are  found  in  our  old  churches,  the 
writer  justly  urges  the  importance  of  arriving 
at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  painting 
adopted,  the  medium,  &c. 

Destruction  of  Human  Life. — In  a 
paper  recently  read  at  Belfast,  by  Dr.  Stevelly, 
on  the  hot-blast  furnace,  it  was  stated,  that  of 
the  men  employed  at  this  work,  especially  the 
“ puddling  furnace,”  not  one  ever  lived  beyond 
28  years  of  age  ! — Can  science  do  nothing  in 
this  case  ? It  has  done  much  in  others 
similar. 

The  Roman  Remains  in  Moulsham. — 
On  account  of  the  frost  the  excavations  have 
been  suspended  for  the  present.  Further 
traces  of  the  villa,  with  coins,  and  fragments  of 
tiles,  pavements,  domestic  articles,  &c.,  were 
turning  up,  and  no  doubt  the  search  will  be 
resumed. 


TheViaduct  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  at  Peterborough  across  the 
River  Nene,  will  be  a substantial  structure; 
the  bridge  will  be  of  cast-iron,  formed  by  three 
arches,  with  a span  of  66  feet  each,  resting  on 
two  supports,  and  sustained  by  twenty-four 
fluted  pillars,  fixed  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  four  brick 
arches  will  intervene  between  it  and  the  em- 
bankment leading  to  the  station  at  Sexton 
Barns ; three  arches  of  the  same  dimensions 
in  the  meadow  will  divide  the  bridge  from  the 
passage  over  the  two  railways  running  at  a 
lower  level,  viz.,  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  and  the  Syston  and  Peterborough 
lines,  which  will  be  supported  by  twelve 
columns ; and  between  this  passage  and  the 
embankment  to  the  south  will  be  erected  a 
series  of  nine  arches,  similar  to  those  on  the 
north. — Lincoln  Mercury. 

TheInventoroftheBlockMachinery. 
— Although,  as  your  correspondent  “ N.  R.” 
says,  too  much  may  have  been  claimed  for  the 
late  Sir  M.I.  Brunei  as  the  inventor  of  the  block 
machinery,  yet  Walter  Taylor’s  apparatus  for 
making  blocks  is  believed  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  some  circular  and  reciprocating  saws, 
and  some  boring  tools, — so  that  many  of  the 
operations  in  the  manufacture  of  blocks  were 
performed  by  hand  with  more  or  less  accu- 
racy. In  the  manufactory  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  contrary,  invariable  accuracy  is  given  to 
every  part  of  a finished  block  by  means  of 
appropriate  machinery,  most  of  it  invented  by 
Sir  Isambard,  not  copied  from  Walter  Taylor. 
Should  your  correspondent  hold  a contrary 
opinion,  it  is  hoped  he  will  redeem  his  pledge, 
and  give  a statement  of  the  authority  on  which 
he  claims  the  invention  for  Walter  Taylor. — B. 

Smithfield  Market.  — The  commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
butcher-markets  of  London  are  proceeding  ra- 
pidly with  their  labours.  Their  report,  it  is  said, 
will  contain  a complete  condemnation  of  Smith- 
field,  on  which,  perhaps,  an  order  in  council 
may  issue  for  its  abolition.  Should  matters 
proceed  in  this  way,  says  the  Athenceum,  there 
is  talk  of  railway  cattle  markets  being  formed 
at  the  following  railway  termini : — Euston- 
square,  Paddington,  Shoreditch,  and  London- 
bridge.  These  four  great  markets  are,  if  made, 
to  be  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  such 
other  points  of  the  metropolis  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
with  a view  to  keeping  each  of  them  well  in- 
formed, from  hour  to  hour,  as  to  the  prices  of 
meat  and  the  quantities  of  cattle  sold  in  the 
others. 

Sanitary  State  of  Southampton. — 
Mr.  Ranger,  the  superintending  inspector  under 
the  Board  of  Health,  has  concluded  his  inquiry 
at  Southampton.  It  lasted  twelve  days : in 
taking  leave,  the  inspector  commented  in  strong 
terms  on  the  fact,  that  the  parochial  medical 
officers  had  refused  him  any  aid  : it  was  the 
first  time,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  that  he 
had  had  to  make  such  a complaint.  The 
mayor,  clergy,  and  authorities,  he  said,  had 
rendered  him  much  assistance. 

Ventilation.  — A correspondent  of  the 
Mining  Journal  says, — To  obtain  fresh  and  pure 
air  from  without  is  an  easy  process ; but  to 
get  rid  of  the  impure  and  mephitic  air  linger- 
ing near  the  roof  is  not  so  obvious.  I use  a 
trumpet-mouthed  pipe,  its  orifice  is  at  the 
ceiling.  This,  composed  of  tinned  iron,  enters 
the  wall  and  descends  the  chimney,  and  its 
lower  orifice,  curved  downwards,  enters  be- 
tween the  bars  of  the  grate  below  : by  revers- 
ing the  orifice  below,  no  ashes  will  enter  the 
tube.  All  the  deleterious  air  is  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  room  and  the  space  which  it  occupied 
and  where  it  lingered,  and  is  constantly  con- 
sumed in  the  grate.  This  arrangement,  simple 
and  inexpensive,  acts  with  all  the  power  of  an 
exhausting  pump.  A gutta  percha  tube  might 
descend  by  the  side  of  the  bell-pull,  and  be 
connected  with  the  fire  below,  by  means  of  an 
iron  or  copper  tube,  while  the  gutta  percha 
may  be  made  sufficiently  ornamental. 

Society  of  Arts. — At  an  ordinary  meet- 
ing on  the  23rd  inst.,  Mr.  James  Walker  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  A.  G.  Findlay  read  a paper  on 
“ Artificial  Breakwaters,  and  the  Principles 
which  govern  their  Construction,”  which  was 
illustrated  by  plans  and  diagrams,  and  by  a 
model  in  mahogany,  representing  the  system 
of  structure  pursued  in  the  works  at  Dover 
harbour. 


Dwellings  for  London  Clerks. — 
Amidst  the  varied  ideas  and  operations  of  indi- 
viduals and  societies,  on  the  subject  of  domes- 
tic buildings,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  case 
of  the  London  clerks  should  receive  attention. 
We  number  probably  some  thousands  of  un- 
married men.  Spending  the  day  in  the  service 
of  our  employers,  we  dine  near  the  scene  of 
action,  and  for  the  rest  of  our  time  the  only 
thing  we  can  call  a home  is  a rented  apart- 
ment. The  disquietude  and  discomforts  of  a 
London  lodging-house  have  been  vividly  exhi- 
bited by  popular  writers,  and  are  fully  ad- 
mitted. But  must  we  and  our  successors 
continue  to  endure  these  inconveniences  ? 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  provide  for  us 
more  comfortable,  yet  not  more  costly  accom- 
modation, at  a rate  affording  remunerative 
profit  to  the  capitalist  ? A building  for  such 
a purpose  might  offer  chambers  of  varying 
degrees  of  eligibility  and  expensiveness,  but  it 
would  probably  be  found  that  for  the  ordinary 
demand  it  might  suffice  to  provide  a single 
room  of  moderate  dimensions,  well  appointed 
with  fire  place,  closets,  &c.  &c.,  and  opening 
widely  on  one  side  to  a dormitory  just  large 
enough  to  contain  a compact  iron  bedstead, 
and  perhaps  washing  apparatus.  There  should 
be  also  convenience  for  keeping  and  preparing 
the  necessaries  for  the  morning  and  evening 
meals,  and  for  dinner  on  Sundays  : the  requi- 
site amount  of  female  attendance  might  be 
supplied  in  the  absence  of  the  occupant  by  a 
“ bed-maker  ” as  at  Cambridge.  T.  F.  T. 

Preservation  of  Monuments  in 
France. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Literary  Gazette  says  : — “ In  France  there  are 
Commissioners  and  well-paid  functionaries 
by  the  score  to  watch  over  public  monuments, 
to  restore  and  preserve  antiquities,  &c.,  &c. 
But  according  to  all  accounts,  commissioners 
and  functionaries  not  only  cause  the  expendi- 
ture of  a vast  amount  of  money  which  might 
be  much  more  advantageously  employed,  but 
positively  perpetrate,  either  from  ignorance  or 
wilfulness,  irreparable  mischief.  For  example, 
one  of  the  daily  journals  states  as  a fact  that  a 
little  while  ago  some  ancient  and  valuable 
frescoes  were  discovered  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Puy.  To  display  these 
frescoes,  architectural  repairs  were  made  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  400,000  francs 
( 16,000/.);  and  when  this  was  done,  what  think 
you  the  sapient  architect,  with  the  permission 
of  commissioners  and  government  functiona- 
ries, did?  Actually,  scraped  out  the  frescoes  /” 

Water  Tanks. — In  answer  to  your  corre- 
spondent “ B.,”  relative  to  water  tanks,  he 
will  find  Seyssell  Asphalte  the  most  effectual 
thing  for  laying  the  bricks  in,  and  rendering 
the  surface  with  afterwards  ; if  the  brickwork  is 
4 inches  thick,  laid  in  asphalte,  with  an  outer 
9-inch  of  common  brickwork,  it  will  stand  by 
itself  unsupported,  of  the  size  he  mentions.  I 
have  tried  this  at  Holland  House,  and  it 
answers  perfectly. — J.  II.  Browne. 

Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the 
Poor. — We  are  happy  to  state,  that  at  a very 
large  and  influential  meeting  of  the  vestry  of 
St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields  and  St.  George’s, 
Bloomsbury,  held  on  the  14th  instant,  it  was 
resolved  almost  unanimously,  forthwith  to  erect 
baths  and  washhouses  in  these  parishes, 
agreeably  to  the  Act  9 and  10  Victoria,  c.  74. 
We  hope  that  other  metropolitan  parishes  will 
follow  so  good  an  example. 


TENDERS 


For  the  completion  of  two  houses,  now  in  carcase  (which 
must  be  very  nearly  all  taken  down),  situate  in  the  Clifton- 
road,  Old  Kent-road ; and  also  for  erecting  six  houses,  25 
feet  frontage,  24  feet  deep,  for  Mr.  E.  Ball,  advertised  for 
competition  in  our  paper  of  the  12th  inst. ; Mr.  G.  S.  Cor- 
bett, Architect. 


Beadle  

Slade 

West 

Woodward 

Tarrant 

Harris  and  Dean 


Six  New  Houses. 
^2,670 


1,739 

1,525 


Two  Carcases. 
^710 


610 

630 


835 

320 


For  the  alterations  and  repairs  to  seven  houses  in  Ber- 
mondsey-street ; Messrs.  Castle  and  Jayne,  architects.  The 
quantities  were  furnished. 


Wells  £ 1,399 

Battenbury 1,228 

Burt 1,210 

Haynes 1,204 

Coleman 985 

Wills  (accepted) 950 


* This  includes  carcases. 
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MEETINGS  OP  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  29. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m. 
Wednesday,  30. — Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  31. — Royal  Society,  85  p.m.;  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  8 p.m. ; Royal  Academy,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  Feb.  1. — Archaeological  Institute,  4 p.m. ; Archi- 
tectural Association;  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Iron." — A surveyor  asks,  “ How  long  4 inch  sheet-iron 
may  be  expected  to  last  in  water.” 

11  Gas  from  Water.”— We  can  only  refer  for  information 
to  the  usual  chemical  authorities,  and  to  The  Builder 
itself. 

“ F.  W.  P.”  (statement  is  too  general.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  a committee  would  return  drawings  without 
looking  nt  them ; curiosity  alone  would  prevent  this), 
11  J.  L.,”  Manchester  (his  views  have  been  stated  by  others). 
11  C.  E.”  (Potter’s,  South  Molton-strcet),  “J.  L.  G.,” 
“ A.  B.  and  C.  D.,”  “ M.  M.  W.”  (the  place  must  be  seen, 
to  decide  best  mode.  Ask  a respectable  plumber),  “J.B.,” 
Hamburgh,  “ R.  R.,”  11  M.  J.  and  Co.”  (too  late),  “ R.  B.” 
(the  effect  of  newly-built  houses  on  health  was  discussed  in  a 
former  volume  of  our  journal),  “ R.  J.  S.,”  “ R.  S.  S.”  (we 
nre  sorry  that  we  cannot  nssist).  “ J.  .1.  L.”  (shall  come  in, 
first  opportunity),  “ W.  W.”  (shall  be  forwarded), 
“ D.  R.  H.”  “ J.  B.,”  “ P.  H.  II.”  "J.  W.  P.”  (too  late 
for  present  number),  “A.  A.”  (declined),  “Quondam”  (we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  description  promised).  "The 
Decorative  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  Henry  Shaw, 
F.S.A.  (Pickering:  1850)  ; “ Baily’s  United  Service  Record” 
(Cornhill) ; “ Instruction  in  Illumination  and  Missal 
Painting,”  by  D.  de  Lara  (Ackcrmann,  Strand);  “Pro- 
posal for  Supplying  Lancaster  with  Water,  and  Im- 
proving its  Sewerage,”  by  E.  Sharpe,  M.A.  (Lancaster, 
1850) ; “ Remarks  on  the  Water  Supply  of  London,”  by  Sir 
William  Clay,  Bart. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  nnd  not  to 
the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point 
out  books  or  find  addresses. 


iVDVSRTISEIVXENTS. 

THE  NILE.  — ABOU  SIMBEL.  — The 

new  Tableau,  showing  the  interior  of  this  Temolc  by 
torch-light,  is  added  DAILY  to  the  exhibition  of  the  GRAND 
MOVING  PANORAMA  of  the  NILE,  comprising  the  whole  of 
the  stupendous  works  of  antiquity  near  the  hanks  of  this  sacred 
river.  Painted  by  Warren.  Fancy,  and  Bonomi,  from  studies  by  the 
latter,  made  during  a residence  of  many  vears  in  Egypt— Egyptian 
Ilall,  Piccadilly,  at  :l  nud8.— Stalls,  3s.  Pit,  2s.  Gallery,  Is. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION.-Thc  First  of  a Seric-s  of  Illustrated  Lectures,  by 
Dr,  Bacbboffner.  on  the  Philosophy  of  Scientific  Recreation,  Daily 
nt  Two  o'clock,  and  in  the  Evenings  atEight— An  entirely  new  Set 
of  Dissolving  Views  of  London  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  as  it 
now  Is,  with  n Descriptive  Lecture,  Doily  at  lutlf-pnst Four,  and  in 
the  Evenings  at  a quarter  to  Ten.— The  Views  of  Rome,  including 
New  Views  of  the  Interior  ami  Exterior  of  St.  Peter's,  with 
Dioramlc  Effects,  are  shown  Daily  at  One  o’clock.— Lectures  on 
Chemistry,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  by  Mr.  Ash  ley.—  Experi- 
ments with  the  Diver  and  Diving-bell.  — New  Exhibition  of 
Chromatropes— The  Machinery,  Models,  Ac.,  explained.— Admis- 
sion, Is.:  Schools, half-price. 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

JL  during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  aud  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  hy  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersper  post,  receive  the  most 
Prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
7'Iaaufacturcr,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basemculs,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  nnd  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PI  L- 
KINGTON,  I’OLONCEAITS  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
II.  JOIIN-STREET,  ADELPIII.  — N.  B.  Country  Agents  nnd 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  Bridges  and  arches.  


Wf  INTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

17 A other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches.  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balcouics,  Ac.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Albam- 
brie  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fircplnces  and  Hearths, 
Covings  for  Grates',  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  nnd  Kitchen  Ranges  may  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  !),  Albion-place,  Blackfnars-bnuge, 
London,  and  at  their  Manufactory,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staflordsh: 

W7TIITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

V V BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  bricks  to  any 
a nniar  at  - iH'X.IUIIN  GdTTGll  37.  Newington- 


BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  GLASS  com- 
pany are  supplying  PLATE  GLASS  of  a superior 
quality,  at  an  unusually  moderate  rate  of  charge.  For  estimates 
-pply  at  their  warehouse,  No.  141,  Fleet-street.  Rough  Plate,  J, 
, i,  J,  and  1-inch  thick. 


LATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  — HETLEY 

and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  PRICES  for  the  above  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  o 
about  40  per  cent,  has  been  made  on  the  usual  Glazing  sizes.— 
Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  35 
Soho-square,  London.— ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


COHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 36,  Soho-square,  London. —ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 
• - call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  aud  valuable  STOCK 
the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  lie  can  oiler  at  the  very 
lowest  whole-ale  prices,  delivered  cither  in  crates,  as  manufac- 
tured, or  cut  to  size  aud  glazed. 


and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-1  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  reduced  prices 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  which,  from  its  cheapness,  is 
now  superseding  'crown  in  all  respectable  dwelling-houses. 
BRITISH  and  ROUGH  PLATE,  CROWN. SHEET,  STAINED, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS,  supplied  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  at  the  lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  in- 
formation can  be  had  on  application  at  their  warehouse,  315, 
Oxford-strcot. 


HP  HE  UNION  PLATE-GLASS  COM- 

JL  PANY.— Polished  Plate-Glass,  good  quality,  colour,  and 
substance,  and  very  much  reduced  in  price.  Rough  Plate-Glass 
J,  g.  1,  J,  and  1 inch  thick  ; the  price  of  this  article  is  also  very 
muon  reduced,  and  in  large  quantities  done  exceedingly  low. 
6,000  feet  of  small  plates,  containing  about  2 feet  super  each,  to  be 
cleared  off,  at  a very  low  price.— London  Warehouse,  93,  Hatton 
Garden,  Holbom  ; H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent. 


f^HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com 
pletcd  a new  ENGINE, and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SUIL  LING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan 
tity  of  tlie  oheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 

,.  -_  . — *-  ‘erms. -CHARLES  LOI 

111-square.-  • Cash  only. 


NAYLOR’S  New  GLASS  VENTILATOR, 

registered  20th  November,  1819,  No. 2083.— Its  mechanical 
arrangement  admits  of  the  largest  amount  of  ventilation  ; by 
means  of  a small  lever  it  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  ; it  is 
readily  applied  to  the  windows  of  churches,  private  houses,  shops, 
Ac. ; to  consumers  of  gas  it  is  of  paramount  importance,  as  it 
effectually  allows  the  egress  of 
heated  air.  and  the  admission  of 
the  fresh  air  ; it  is  easily  cleaned, 
ami  not  liable  to  be  put  out  of 
order. 

Price  20s.  each  under  1 foot  sup. : 
from  1 foot  to  2 feet  sup.,  at  the 
same  rate ; above  2 feet,  18s.  per 
foot  sup.  Sight  measurement  is  re- 
quired,with  the  tliickuess  of  rabbet. 

Manufactory.  5il  and  57,  Jnmcs- 
strcct,  Oxford-street, 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  AVOOD  SHUTTERS,  Manufactory,  96. 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  CHANCERY-LANE.  Patent  sealed 
ou  the  4tli  day  of  February,  1845,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 
meuts  in  Revolving  Shutters  of  AVOOD  and  Ilt'iN,  consisting  of 
Six  Methods  of  llaisingaud  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinery, 
and  Two  for  Hinging  aud  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  AV ood  Laths  with 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  feel 
pleased  in  forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects,  Principals  of 
large  Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Patentee  in  stating  they  arc  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security, 
aud  simplicity,  without  the  use  of  cog-wheel  worm  and  screw  gear, 
or  any  other  complicated  machinery  employed  by  other  makers. 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 

REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SASH  BARS,  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES.  Ac 

FOH  SUOr-FRONTS,  \nd  other  windows,  or  sriuohts, 

IN  BRASS,  COPPER.  ZINC,  IRON,  Ac. 


Office,' 26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  Deptford,  Keut. 

B.  and  Co.  are  also  P.Ventecs  and  Manufacturers  of  Improved 
Bench  and  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders  ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Grating-1,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  AVatcr  Closets,  and  self-acting 
and  self-cleansing  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drams,  Ac.  tee. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION  AND  OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  AVater  Colours,  and  author  of 
“The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac.,”  and 
of  “Loudon  ns  it  is,"  oilers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  Ac.  Prom  the  long  expe- 
rience he  lias  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  ami  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a superior  mu:::. cr.— Address,  Mr.  BOVS,  81,  Great 

Titchtield-stree*,. Oxford-street. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

MR.  EDWARD  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

meeting  gentlemen  who  require  coloured  Architectural 
Drawings,  Perspectives,  Interiors,  Isometricals,  Ac.,  got  up.  out- 
lines of  same,  neatly  coloured,  with  background,  on  terms  that 
will  assure  approval.  Mr  E.  P.  further  begs  to  state  that  he  makes 
a consideration  in  his  charge  should  the  competition  prove  unsuc- 
cessful-Address,  Mr.  E.  PARAIRE,  16,  Woodstook-street,  Bond 
street 

ARCH  lTECrURAL  S U B J ECTS(outlines), 

coloured  for  Competition  or  Exhibition,  and  embellished 
witli  Landscape,  Ac.,  Buildings,  Portraits,  and  Views,  Litho- 
graphed in  a superior  style,  by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwcll- 
street,  Pentonville. 


PERSPECTIVE. — The  true  principles  of 

th<s  negleoted  yet  valuable  and  indispensable  science  to  tho 
Architect,  Artist,  and  Draughtsman,  TAUGHT  by  a Gentleman, 
iu  all  its  varieties  till  perfect,  for  One  Guinea  Hours,  any  tiuio 
from  Niue  a.m.  to  Nine  p.m.  Office  near  Charing  cross.— A pplv  to 
CENTRO,  Office  of"  The  Builder,"  2,  York-strect,  Covent  Garden . 


qnHE  ARCHITECTS’,  ENGINEERS’, 

B-  BUILDERS’.  OPERATIVES’,  aud  ARTISTS’  DRAWING 


.description.  Conducted  by  Mr.  G KAYS' ».\\  archil 
veyor,  and  civil  engineer.— Morning  classes  from  nine  till  two 
o'clock  daily.  Evening  classes  from  six  to  nine.— For  card  of  terms 
apply  to  Mr.  GliAYSnVS  qIIki--.  No  I 1 St-.,md.  London, 


PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Mr.  MAGNUS  begs  to  announce  that  his  PRICE  LIST  of 
PLAIN  and  ENAMELLED  SLATE  for  1850  is  NOAV  READY, 
and  can  be  had  on  applieatiou  at  the  Manufactory,  39  and  40 • 
Upper  Bcigrnve-piace.  Pimlico. 


S' 


TIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 


stamp.  The 


r of  the  Early 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgravo 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a rcm.ark.ibly  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  51  upwards.  Specimens  on  \ 

English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

Fir»t-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES, Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  aud  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 


TO  BUILDERS.  MASONS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

rfl^O  BE  SOLD  or  BARTERED  for  iu 

A work  to  be  done,  under  cover,  about  3,000  feet  of  black 
BELGIUM  MARBLE,  in  slabs  and  blocks  from  3 feet  by  1 foot  by 
3 inches,  to  9 feet  by  4 feet  by  1 foet  3 inches.  Also  the  complete 
fittings  of  a gallery  front  for  a church  or  chapel,  50  feet  by  25  feet. 
Apply  io  Mr.  SMITH,  Thames  Bank  Depository,  adjoining 

.1. •• 


Cubit 


i Wharf,  Pimlico. 


I7IRE  BRICKS,  GREAT  FALL.— WARD 

and  COMPANY,  Honduras  Wharf,  llankside,  London,  have 
the  pleasure  of  informing  the  trade,  Ac.,  that  they  have  just  landed 
SEVERAL  CARGOES  of  their  best  manufactured  UR  I*. 
BRICKS,  in  Stourbridge,  Newcastle,  and  Welsh.  Pure  has  ere 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  present  low  prices.  STOUR- 
BRIDGE BRICKS,  admitted  to  he  the  best  in  use,  os  proved  by 
houses  working  the  greatest  heat,  61  5s.  per  thousand.  Their  highly 
celebrated  NEWCASTLE  ditto,  in  such  general  consumption  m 
gas  works,  breweries,  by  engineers,  aud  others,  Ir.  AV ELSli  ditto, 
very  superior,  from  having  less  iron  iu  them  than  usual.  41.  15s. 
Lumps,  Tiles,  Shield  Guards,  Retorts,  Fire  Clays,  ami  l‘°am 
equally  cheap.  Cowlcv  bright  square  Stocks.  35s.  per  thousand; 
Patent  Malting  Tiles,  Windsor  Oven  ditto  and  Bricks;  Country 
Pantiles,  50s.  per  thousand,  plain  ditto,  32s.,  all  other  red  goods  : 
white  and  red  Sanitary  Pipes  aud  Shapes,  Dutch  Cliukere,  Suffolk 
Bricks,  Dorking  Lime,  Concrete,  Gravel,  aud  river  Sand,  by 
freights  or  loads.  Goods  made  to  pattern  in  twenty-one  days. 

A liberal  Discount  for  Cash.  


BRICKS.  — In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  aud  Breeze,  II.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  ins  bricks, 
which  arc  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  Ins 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City,  II.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  m order 
to  inspect  his  stock  aud  to  judge  for  thcmselv 
Mario  Cutters.. . en"  ” 

Yellow  Seconds. 

Pale  Seconds  . . . 


ir  thousand. 


Pavio 


42s. 

38s. 


x ^0,,-,,,Uicd's’tocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 
low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound  -veil  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  : a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields.  , 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  nnd  Co.,  nt  the  Counting-house. 
H ox  ton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
Hoxtou. . , 

N.U.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly. on  sale,  upon 
•-reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  he  kept  os  free  from  damp,  ns  possible  . this 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  sqljuc  matter,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  saud. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  nnd  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  tlie  trace. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  — id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers .-  • • Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

aud  dining  rooms : •••■•  3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock  , 

ou  oak  dd. 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers -''J- 


HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  tlie  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  6d.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
and  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from 

PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Graocoburcb-strect. 
Citv  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  lie  is  enabled  to  offer 
at  tlie  following  unprecedented  prices,  iu  stock  quantities,  for  cash 
only,  viz.  :— 

Stout  lining  paper 

Superior  ditto 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  .... 

An  excellent  oak  paper 

Sitting-room  ditto,  ou  blended  grounds 

Hand-made  marbles 

Good  satin  papers  

Rich  flock  papers  (by  a new  process) 

Hand-made  granites 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  olway 
on  hand:  also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  on  paper. 

N.  B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  tho  above,  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  and  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  ‘ ““ 


6d.  and  7d. 


7<L  to  9d. 
Is  0d.  to  Is.  6d. 
‘ 1.  to  2s.  Od. 
1.  to  2s.  fid. 


ITALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 

JL  QUARRIES.— Depot,  Whitehall  Wharf,  Cannon-row.  Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster. -TO  SCULPTORS,  MARBLE  MA- 
SONS, AND  BUILDERS— Landed  per  "Flora,"  Leghorn. 
Twenty-four  blocks  of  superior  white  Sicilian;  thirt.v-threo  blocks 
of  fine  statuary  blocks  of  Bardilla,  Ac.  Mr.  FRANKLIN,  as  one 
of  tlie  proprietors  of  tho  quarries,  is  enabled  to  offer  marble  upon 
most  advantageous  terms.  Also,  Slabs  in  Black  and  Irish  Green. 
Superior  Statuary.  Black  aud  Gold,  D >ve,  Bardilla,  Sienna, 
Veined  Sicilian.  An  early  inspection  is  di-sirnhln. 


Anstone  stone  w h a r a, 

STANGATE.— Mr.  GRISSELL  lias  the  honour  to  inform 
Architects  and  Builders  that  be  lias  made  arrangements  for  tho 
SUPPLY  of  the  ANSTONE  STONE  for  all  building  purposes,  and 
which  can  now  lie  seen  nt  the  above  wharf  by  application  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  WARDLE.  of  whom  every  information  can  be  obtained. 

N.B.  The  stone  used  in  the  erection  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  supplied  EXCLUSIVELY  from  these  quarries. 


A NSTON  STONE,  used  for  Building  the 

xjo.  New  Houses  of  Parliament.— W.  WRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to 
inform  Architects.  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  tlie  Anstnn 
Stone  can  be  supplied  iu  anv  quantity  on  the  shortest  notice.  This 
valuable  stone,  so  celebrated  for  its  durability,  colour,  nnd  texture, 
is  well  known,  having  been  selected  in  preference  to  all  others,  by 
tbo  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  building  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  very  superior  for  Monuments,  Tombs, 
he.  Ac. 

W.  Wright  and  Co.  have  made  arrangements  to  have  a stock 
always  011  hand  at  Brine's  Marble  aud  Stone  Wharf,  Horsfall- 
hasiu,  Maiden-lane,  King’s-cross.— Any  further  information  can  be 
obtained  ou  application  to  W.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  A list 
Sheffield;  or  to  T.  SHARP,  their  Sole  Agent  i"  1 "" 


1 Loudon,  27, 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS -LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Quarrv  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  tlie  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department.— A ubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer  than  Portland,  price  and  labour  of  working  about 

1 RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor 
mandy.— Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  prico 
aud  labour  similar  to  Caeu  Stone. — DepAt.  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotherbitlic  ; VauxliaU-bridge.  Westminster ; N0.8  Wharf, 
Paddington  Basin;  Northern  Wharf.  Battle-bridge:  and  Ken- 
sington Basin.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  tlio 
Office,  18,  Southwnvk-square.  Borough, 


Market  wharf, 

BASIN.-Messrs,  MARTIN 

Martini  solicit  tlie  attention  of  Buildc 
stock  of  Portland,  York,  and  Derb 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks.Tilcs. 
Ac..  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
stones,  Ledgers,  Steps,  Land  111  /s,  Ac. 
notice.  Tarpauliugs  let  on  hire. 
Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac.,  always 
Stuff,  Ac. 


REGENT’S-PARK 

and  WOOD  (Late  Seoles  aud 
re,  Mosous.and  others,  to  their 
y Stone  : also  Bancor  Slates, 
Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone, 
S3  for  Cash.  Portland  Heud- 
. cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
A Stock  of  Nnrthen’s  Drain 
Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRY  MEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 

furnished  on  application.  

ATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons.  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment, of  tlie  mucli  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  aud  other  BATH 
STONE  will  alwavs  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf.  Reseut’s-park  Basin. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  26,  1850. 


THE  CHEAPEST  STOVE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  HOT-AIR  VENTILATING  STOVE, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  HALLS,  STAIRCASES,  AND  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 

Is  the  ORIGINAL  OPEN  FIRE  STOVE  which  introduces  the  PURE  EXTERNAL  AIR,  conducting  it  through  the  interior  of  the  Stove,  whioli  is  made  of  fire-clay,  and 
warming  it  in  its  passage,  thereby  supplying  any  apartment  with  A CONTINUOUS  STREAM  OF  PURE  WARM  AIR.  It  can  be  purchased  uf  the  sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  E.  DOWSON  AND  CO.,  STINGO  IRON  WORKS,  STINGO-LANE,  MARYLEBONE, 

at  the  following  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES,  viz.,  A STOVE  calculated  to  WARM  and  VENTILATE  dry  BUILDINGS  of  the  following  cubical  areas  :- 

Cosh  Prioes.  Credit  Prices. 


From  0,000  to  10,000  cubic  feet £6  t 

From  10,000  to  50,000  cubic  feet 9 < 

From  80,000  to  100,000  cubic  feet 13  i 


A PROSPECTUS  e 


TESTIIVTONIALS. 


From  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Frost,  B.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Winclimore  Hill. 

Winchmore  Ilill,  October  33rd,  ISIS. 

Dear  Sib, — After  one  winter's  experience  of  your  store  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  I feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  may  fairly  claim  a place  in  the  first  rank,  among  the  inventions  for  warming 
churches.  Before  adopting  your  store,  I made  extensive  inquiries,  both  as  to  the  different  kinds  of 
stoves  in  use,  and  nlso  as  to  the  hot-water  system.  Inconveniences  of  one  kind  or  other  I found 
practically  experienced  under  the  various  systems  which  I witnessed  ; but  I really  have  not  one 
inconvenience  or  objection  to  allege  against  your  stove.  I believe  it  to  be  more  powerful  than  any 
other  stove  of  the  same  dimensions  and  expense  ; and  it  is  far  more  agreeable  in  a church  than  any 
other  with  wliicli  I am  acquainted.—!  remain,  dear  Sir,  youra  truly,  J.  D.  FROST. 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vivian,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Rector  of  St  Peter-lc-Poor, 

Old  Broad-street. 

Sin,— I have  no  hesitation  in  hearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your  stoves  : in  producing 
an  equal  degree  of  warmth  over  the  whole  of  a large  building,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  I consider 
them  unrivalled.  They  are  also  the  most  economical  I have  ever  met  with.  My  church,  which  was 
notoriously  one  of  I he  coldest  in  the  metropolis,  lias,  since  the  introduction  of  your  stove  (one  of  the 
largest  size),  about  twelve  mouths  ago,  become  perfectly  warm  and  comfortable. 

I am,  Sir,  your  faithful  and  much  obliged  servant, 

J.  W.  VIVIAN,  D.D. 


THE  STOVE  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION  AT  THE  MANUFACTORY.  AT  KING'S  COLLEGE  (WHERE  SEVERAL  HAVE  BEEN  FIXED',  AND  AT 
MESSRS.  HITCHCOCK  AND  ROGERS’S,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 


PIERCE’S  PATENT  P Y R 0-P  N E U M AT  I C STOVE  GRATE 

FOR  WARMING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  INFANT  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  PRIVATE 

DWELLINGS,  &c.  &c. 

Is  SELF-ACTING,  nnd  combines  SUMMER  WARMTn,  PERFECT  VENTILATION,  SIMPLICITY  OF  ARRANGEMENT,  NOVELTY  OF  PRINCIPLE, 
nnd  ELEGANCE  OF  DESIGN,  which,  with  great  ECONOMY  IN  USE,  renders  this  GRATE  suitable  for  any  situation  where  a POWERFUL  DEGREE 
of  WARMTH  and  the  CHEERFUL  OPEN  FIRE  are  desirable. 

PIERCE  having  at  length  succeeded  in  produaing  that  long-souglit  desideratum— a,  HEALTHFUL  AND  SALUBRIOUS  atmosphere,  such  as  is  felt 
on  a pleasant  summer's  day,  which  can.  by  means  of  this  his  Patent  Pyro-Pncumatic  Stove  Grate,  be  enjoyed  during  the  most  dull  and  dreary  of  our 
winter  months.  The  above  mvention  is  specially  adapted  for  warming  churches,  infant  and  other  schools,  railway  offices,  entrance  halls,  banking  houses,  Ac.  Ac,, 
or  any  situation  where  warmth  and  purity  of  air  are  desirable. 

IT  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  DAILY  USE  AT  THE  PATENTEE’S  SHOW  ROOMS  ; 
also  at  the 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  the  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  UNIVERSITY  HALL,  WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  Ac.  &0. 


Innumerable  References  and  Testimonials,  with  Prospectuses,  may  be  obtained  at 

PIERCE’S  MANUFACTORY  5,  J E R M Y N-ST  R E E T,  REGENT-STREET. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  A HANDSOME 

CAST-IRON  CASING  for  an  OPEN  FIRE  STOVE,  sur- 
mounted by  an  elegant  vase,  well  suited  to  form  an  ornamental 
heating  apparatus  for  a nobleman’s  hall,  or  large  public  building. 
It  has  one  fire  grate,  hut  may  be  adapted  for  two  or  four  if 
desired.  The  above  was  purposely  designed  and  made  for  the 
Manchester  Athennuim.— May  be  seen  in  London,  on  application 
(bv  letter)  to  Mr.  JOHN  ASPINALL.  Engineer,  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  


SYLVESTER’S  GRATES.— These  Grates 

do  not  now  require  either  description  or  recommendation 
their  unequalled  comfort  and  economy  in  fuel  having  been  tested 
with  perfect  satisfaction,  by  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  first 
families  in  the  kingdom. 

The  improvements  recently  patented  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  an  aslies-pit,  and  obviate  all  difficulty  in  fixing.  They  are  made 
in  every  style  of  elegauce,  from  the  specimen  exhibited  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London  in  1848.  and  in  the  Birmingham  Expo- 
sition of  this  year,  down  to  the  most  inexpensive  form  for  a bed- 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Gos well- street  (late  of 

Brick-lane. St.  Luke's'.—  J.  J.  JUNES  having  made  greataddi- 
tions  to  his  STUCK  of  PATTERN  S,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  wit  h Plain  and  Urnamental  Iron  Columns 
Girders.  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards. 
Verandahs.  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosure*,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  aud 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates.  Ac. 

BAKER’S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  aud  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutter-.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Kauges.  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

168,  DR U RY -LANE,  and  CHAR LF.S-STH RET.  DRUKY-LANE, 

GLOVER,  BROTHERS, 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Post-,  Tanks,  Pipes, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines;  RaDge  and  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 


Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings.  Wrought-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors.  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  of  every  description  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  aud  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

168,  DRUR Y-LANE. and  CHARLES-STREFT. 


rpHE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

-A.  No.  3.  Mansion-house-place. 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 
ZINC,  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  aud 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
all  sorts  of  iron  work  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  in  use  for  building 
purposes— such  as  ROOFS,  gutters,  girders,  floors,  W ATER  or  GAS 
PIPES,  railings,  window  sashes  and  guards,  blinds,  skylight 
frames,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains, 
wire  guards.  Ac..  Ac.,  Ac.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL- 
VANIZED IKON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  iron 
work,  in  any  quantity’  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company.  3,  Mansion-house-place.  London  Galvan- 
izing Works,  Millwall.  Poplar.  S.  VlNCEN'T,  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company's  pateut  process  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich. Portsmouth,  aud  Devouport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging 
to  the  Loudon  and  North- \Ve3tern  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
aud  numerous  other  railway  stations,  Ac.,  Ac , with  the  most  per- 
fect success. 


| RON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

JL  SOUTHWARK. 

Office, — 3 a,  Maxsiox-itocse-place,  Loxdox. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

ttnd  Fire-proof  Floors ; 

MAN  L FACT URER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON 
This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tioxs  and  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Building's. 
“ es.  Gasworks.  Warehouses,  Ac. ; Sugar-houses,  Mi 


and  Coffee-sukds.  Stores.  Dwellings,  and  YURKCT-rLA'oE^i 
the  Lost  and  W est  Indies,  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  iu 
othei  parts  of  the  world;  Iroa-bar  and  Strained-wire  Fences, 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles. 


H 


OT- WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  Borne  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  late  of  63,  Dorset-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street. 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

,4  NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

STEEL  YARD  WHARP.  UPPER  THAMES-STREET, 
have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
sizes,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  aud 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  or  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price  : comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G.,  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers’ 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water-closet  metal.  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  844  per  inch.  Registers, 
6d.,  61  ■>.  714,  per  inch. 

Cottage  Ranges,  with  Ovens  and  Boilers.  3 ft.  9 in.  40s. ; 3 ft.  4 in 
42s. ; 3 ft  6 in.,  44s.  3 feet  Cottage  Ranges.  38s. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  • >veu  and  Back  Boiler, 
best  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings, 

3 ft,  £3. 18s.  3 ft.  6,  £3.  7s.  4 ft,  £3.  15s. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

’AJ  Is.  34  Is.  84  per  1,000 


8d. 


104 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  64  pi 
Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch.  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  34  5s.  6s.  64  7s.  64  ins.  12s.  per  gross. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


Hayward,  brothers,  late 

R.  HENLY  and  Co..  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERS, and 
Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196, 
Blaokfriara-road.  aud  117,  Union-street. Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven 
and  Wrought  Bars  :— 

3 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft 
£3.  £3.108.  £3. 15s.  £4.  £4.108. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  hack  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven 3 ft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft. 

£5.  £5. 15s.  £6.58.  £6. 10  s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  84,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3J4,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WoLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CniMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  rc- 
with  prompt  attention. 


fereuce.will  m 


fYitcueu-i 

18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Elack  Registers,  from  6d.  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  aud  Bright  Bars, 103.  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler: — 

8 ft-,  21. 8s.  3 ft.  « in.,  22.  15s. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  double  backs,  3d.  per  in. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-haaging  in  supe 
rior  style,  hnug  in  secret,  8s.  per  pulL 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

. The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY. at  YOUNG’S,  191,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 24  3 Inches. 

Cast _Butts 5s.  34  7s.  64  lls.  per  6 dozens. 


Patent  Line  — 6s.  64  7s.  3d.  93.l0d  12s.  per  gross 
2 24  3 Inches. 

BAifi  Pipe 114  Is.  14  Is.  34  per  yar4 


BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

- ^ and  OTHERS.  — Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s 

Pine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15&  14s.  0d.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  cwt 

14  11  3 2}  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 


4 5 6 7 8 9 in. 

Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

944  loid.  is.  id.  is.  54  is  sd.  per  yard. 
2j  3 34  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38s.  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  ids.  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  64  per  doz. 

Hooping  for  bond,  82. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  W eights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS  — NET  CASH. 

A.  L.  PFEIL  nnd  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers.  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

6 and  6.  Broad-street.  Bloomsburv.L'mdon. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

¥ H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

Of  e and  Boobbycr.  at  their  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  aud 
Nail  Warehouse.  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Glare-market.  London, 
for  the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders, 

it  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15s.  14s.  64  lls.  13s.  13s.  per  cwt. 

14  II  9 2J  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

la  34  Is.  74  2i.  2d.  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 6 inch. 

Best  Pateut  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4s.  6d.  6s.  7s.  3d.  9s.  10a.  9d.  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 6 

per  cwt.  Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt 

irieks.  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  os.  each. 

16  by  9 „ 8s.  ., 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks.  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
nlso  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo,  j 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  en  suite. 


CLARK’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE, 

RANGE,  and  METAL  YVAKEHOUSE,  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  24d  per  inclL.  Register 
Stoves.  5d.  per  inch. 

Threc-fect  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  36s.  each.  Best  Self-acting, 
with  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings,  53s.  each. 

Cast  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9d.  lid.  Is.  id.  per  yar4 

2 24  3 inch. 

Gutters,  4 inch,  9d.  per  yar4 
Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15s.  143. 64  14s.  13s.  12s.  64  cwt 

14  11  2 24  3inoh,l 

Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  9d.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath,  14s.  per  cwt.  Cast  Lath.  9s.  6d.  per  cwt 

6-inch  2-bolts  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  furniture, 
patent  spindles,  15s.  o-dozen. 

6-inch  3-bults  Ward  Round  Mortise,  with  best  furniture  and 
patent  spindles,  2s.  9d.  each. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  with  best  furniture,  7s.  a-dozen. 

P.S.— A List  of  Looks,  Bolts,  and  other  Ironmongery,  ou  appli- 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING. — A pamphlet  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leicester-square. 


CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

JJAIN  PIPES,  &c.— F.  A.  TIDDEMAN, 

-H.1/  St  Ann’s  Wharf,  Earl-street.  City,  near  Blackfriars-bridge. 
keeps  n large  stock  of  Ram  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Elbows,  Ac.,  half 
round  and  OO,  Gutters  .Socket  Pipes  for  Water  or  Gas,  Flauch 
Pipes,  Sash  \V  eights,  and  other  Castings;  Iron  Work  for  Bakers’ 
Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to  be  had  in  sets  or  in 
parts.— Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Contracts  taken  to  any 
extent  Goods  lande4  A powerful  crane. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1850. 

ISH  was  an  article  of  food  of 
much  importance  in  mediasval 
England,  when  abstinence  from 
flesh  was  generally  enforced  at 
stated  periods  as  a religious 
observance ; and  amongst  the  city  guilds,  or 
companies,  the  “ Mystery  of  Fishmongers  ” 
stood  prominent.  Originally  there  were  two 
fellowships,  the  Fishmongers  and  the  Stock  (or 
salt)  Fishmongers.  In  the  earliest  document 
respecting  them,  letters-patent  dated  10th  July, 
in  the  37th  year  of  Edward  III.,*  the  first  are 
called  Pessoners  (the  document  is  in  French) 
and  the  second  “ Stokfysshemongeres.”  In 
1536,  they  were  incorporated  by  the  appella- 
tion of  “The  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of 
the  Mystery  of  Fishmongers  of  the  City  of 
London.”  The  great  antiquity  of  the  Com- 
pany is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  Edward  III., 
in  the  earliest  extant  charter  just  now  men- 
tioned, confirms  the  grants  immemorially  made 
to  them  by  his  progenitors.  They  were  amongst 
those  Companies  amerced  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  (1154  to  1189),  and  in  1298,  showed  their 
great  wealth  by  a splendid  pageant  in  honour 
of  Edward  I. 

This  Company  appears  always  to  have 
played  a chief  part  in  the  pageantries  of  the 
times.  They  preserve  amongst  their  archives 
a very  curious  series  of  coloured  drawings, 
illustrative  of  a pageant  for  the  inauguration  of 
John  Leman,  who  was  made  a knight  during 
his  mayoralty,  in  1616,  and  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Company,  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  in  1844,  in  twelve  plates,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Henry  Shaw,  with  an  interesting  historical 
introduction  by  Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols. f The 
Fishmongers’  ranks  the  fourth  of  the  twelve 
great  companies.  Their  old  meeting-place 
was  taken  down  in  1827,  when  the  improve- 
ments about  London-bridge  were  going  on, 
and  their  present  hall  was  built  soon  after  on 
the  former  site,  where  it  forms  the  west  side  of 
Adelaide-place,  an  important  feature  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
London  Companies  for  charitable  purposes, 
would  startle  those  who  inquired  into  it  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  Fishmongers  contribute 
a noble  share.  At  Bray,  in  Berkshire,  they  have 
almshouses,  known  as  Jesus  Hospital,  for 
forty  people,  six  being  poor  men  or  women  of 
the  company,  and  thirty-four, poor  parishioners 
of  Bray.  It  is  a quadrangular  building,  with  a 
chapel,  surrounding  a court,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1628. X At  Harrietsham,  in  Kent, 
they  have  twelve  distinct  houses,  known  as 
Quested’s, — from  the  founder’s  name,  which 
were  rebuilt  in  1770-72,  at  a cost  of  2, 4701., 
where  twelve  poor  persons,  six  of  them  being 
members  of  the  Company,  receive  weekly 
allowances. § 

Their  most  important  foundation,  however. 


* Printed  in  Herbert’s  “History  of  the  Twelve  Great 
Livery  Companies  of  London.” 

+ This  pageant,  given  on  Lord  Mayor’s-day,  1616,  and 
called  “ Chrysanaleia,  the  Golden  Fishing,”  was  devised  by 
Anthony  M unday. 

+ The  average  annual  expenditure  here  previous  to  1823, 
accoiding  to  Herbert,  was  856/.  10s. 

$ The  company  have  also  schools,  presentations  to  Christ’s 
Hospital,  exhibitions  to  students  in  the  .universities, 
money  for  loans  to  freemen,  &c. 


is  that  known  as  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  and 
sometimes  called  the  Fishmongers’  Alms- 
houses,* for  decayed  members  of  the  fraternity. 
The  good  work  was  commenced  in  1615,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hunt,  who  left  20/.  a-year  towards 
building  and  founding  an  hospital  for  six  men 
Other  donations  followed,  and  in  1617  a piece 
of  ground,  in  the  parish  of  Newington,  Surrey, 
was  purchased  by  the  Company,  and  twelve 
houses  built  at  a cost  of  400/. 

The  plot  of  land  cost  110/.  What  is  it 
worth  now  ? 

In  1633  six  more  houses  were  built,  and  a 
dining-hall.  Then  tsvo,  and  afterwards  two 
more.  Then  came  a noble  bequest  from  John 
Hulbert  in  1721,  being  no  less  than  9,467/., 
the  residue  of  his  estate,  to  build  and  found  an 
almshouse  for  twenty  poor  men  and  women. 
The  twenty  houses  were  accordingly  added, 
making  in  the  whole  forty-two;  and  many  of 
our  readers  doubtless  know  the  quaint  old  pile 
which  they  form,  close  by  the  “ Elephant  and 
Castle.”  It  comprises  three  courts ; has  a 
dining-hall  and  chapel ; and  is  surrounded  by 
a low  wall. 

The  site  was  then  an  open,  healthy  spot  in 
the  country,  faraway  from  the  town.  It  is  now 
in  the  heart  of  a crowded  neighbourhood  : the 
buildings,  too,  are  dilapidated,  and  for  these,  or 
other  reasons  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,f 
the  Company  determined  on  the  removal  of  the 
hospital  to  Wandsworth,  in  the  same  county, 
where  the  first  stone  of  a new  asylum,  designed 
by  Mr.  Richard  Suter,  the  Company’s  archi- 
tect, was  laid  on  the  23rd  of  June  last,  by 
Mr.  W.  Flexman  Vowlcr,  the  prime  warden. 

The  new  building  is  now  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, and  we  give  in  our  present  number  an 
isometrical  view  of  the  south  front  of  it.ljl  It  is 
placed  on  an  open,  airy  site,  at  East  Hill,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  London-road. 

The  buildings  occupy  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  about  255  feet  by  235  feet;  the 
fourth  side  opening  towards  the  south,  and 
upon  the  high  road,  whereby  the  whole  will  be 
distinctly  seen.  The  back,  or  north  front,  has 
been  designed  to  present  a fayade  towards  the 
Richmond  and  Windsor  Railway,  from  which  it 
is  distant  but  a few  hundred  yards.  There 
are  forty-two  dwellings,  each  comprising  three 
rooms,  with  complete  and  distinct  offices,  also 
rooms  for  the  medical  officer,  clergyman,  pay- 
master, and  pensioners,  and  a chapel  in  the 
centre.  The  style  is  Tudor : the  chimney- 
shafts  are  large  and  lofty,  and  form  a promi- 
nent feature  in  the  design.  The  lower  story  of 
the  chapel  is  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  pensioners.  The  whole  premises,  with 
garden,  lawn,  and  shubbery,  when  complete, 
will  occupy  nearly  seven  acres.  The  principal 
material  is  white  Suffolk  brick.  For  the  dres- 
sings, Caen  stone  is  used,  which  has  received 
several  coats  of  cold-drawn  linseed  oil  as  a 
preservative  : we  mention  this  especially,  that 
the  result  may  be  hereafter  observed.  Although 
in  the  first  instance  the  stone  is  stained  by  the 
oil,  the  weather  soon  bleaches  it  again. 

So  far  as  the  building  has  proceeded,  Mr. 
Suter  has  ably  carried  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Company.  St.  Peter’s  Hos- 
pital is  a3  it  should  be,  a sound  and 
honest  structure,  well  calculated  to  endure. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  departure  from  the  general  style 
of  the  buildings  in  the  entrance  gateway : 

* The  fact  that  there  are  other  “ Fishmongers’  Alms- 
houses ” (at  Wood-green,  Middlesex),  founded  by  the  trade, 
and  not  the  Company,  renders  the  retention  of  the  ancient 
title  more  than  ever  desirable. 

t The  value  of  the  land  at  Newington  for  building  pur- 
poses would  probably  further  justify  the  change. 

t See  page  54. 


the  inclosure,  however,  is  not  yet  formed 
and  this  will  probably  be  reconsidered.  Mr. 
Jay  is  the  contractor,  and  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  estimated  at  18,000/.  The  total 
expenditure  will,  however,  of  course  be  much 
more.  “ The  amount  we  now  annually  expend 
in  support  of  this  hospital,”  said  Mr.  Vowler, 
on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone,  when 
he  referred  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  the  men  of  to-day  are  carrying 
on  the  good  work  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  predecessors,  “ the  amount  we  annually 
expend  is  not  less  than  seventeen  hundred 
pounds  (formerly  it  was  not  more  than  360/.), 
and  whereas  the  entire  cost  of  the  old  hospital 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  pounds,  the 
entire  cost  of  the  new  one  will  probably  be 
twenty-five  thousand.” 

We  congratulate  the  Fishmongers’  Com- 
pany on  their  well-doing,  and  remind  them  of 
their  ancient  motto, 

1311  illijilorsfhp  6c  to  (nob  ojtljj. 


FALL  OF  ARCH.— MODEL  HOUSES  FOR 
FAMILIES, 

STREATHAM-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week  a serious  accident 
occurred  at  the  model  houses  in  Streatham- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  now  building  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  Roberts.  The  roof  and  floors 
here  are  formed — as  we  have  on  previous  occa- 
sions stated— with  flat  hollow-brick  arches. 
In  our  last  volume  (vii.),  p.  326,  we  gave  a 
plan  of  these  model  houses : on  reference  to 
that,  a separate  building  will  be  seen,  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  open  area,  having  about 
34  feet  frontage  next  the  area,  in  three 
main  divisions,  a partition  forming  a pas- 
sage having  been  omitted,  and  19  feet  deep. 
This  building  is  five  stories  high  including 
the  basement.  The  arches  which  form  the 
floors  are  of  hollow  bricks  9 inches  long, 
6 inches  high,  and  4 inches  wide,  turned  in 
Portland  cement,  and  they  rise  8ip  inches.  The 
ai’ches  over  the  two  end  divisions  on  each 
story  spring  from  an  iron  skew-back  next 
the  external  wall,  and  from  a stone  core 
in  the  division  wall,  with  two  iron  tie-rods 
connecting  the  iron  skew-back  and  the 
stone  core  in  each  arch.  The  division 
walls  are  9 inches  thick,  carried  up  for 
three  stories  in  Portland  cement,  and  above  in 
mortar.  The  arches  in  the  centre  division 
have  no  tie-rods,  the  outer  arch  on  each  side 
being  considered  such  an  abutment  as  to  ren- 
der ties  unnecessary.  The  whole  of  the  arches 
were  turned,  with  the  exception  of  the  arch  for 
the  two-pair  floor  in  the  middle,  division,  which 
the  men  were  then  engaged  upon.  The  arches 
for  the  roof,  precisely  similar  to  those  for  the 
floors,  had  been  finished  some  time,  and  the 
men  had  just  spread  over  them  a layer  of  con- 
crete and  left  them,  when  the  centre  roof-arch, 
10  feet  6 inches  span,  fell  in,  broke  through 
the  arch  under  it,  overwhelmed  the  men  at 
work  on  the  next  floor,  and  brought  down  the 
two  arches  below.  Three  men  were  very 
seriously  injured,  but,  we  believe,  are  pro- 
gressing favourably.  The  division  walls,  from 
which  the  arch  sprung,  were  forced  slightly 
outwards,  the  arch  on  each  side  broken,  and 
the  two  external  walls,  strange  to  say — one 
1 2-brick  thick,  and  the  other  22-bricks  with 
recesses — rent  away  at  both  anyles,  at  the  lop, 
from  the  front  and  back  wall. 

It  appears  that  the  piece  of  ground  on  which 
this  building  is  erected  was  not  obtained  until 
after  Michaelmas  last.  The  work  was  con- 
sequently carried  up  quickly,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  save  the  roof  arches  from  the  effect 
of  the  frost  which  set  in  almost  immediately 
they  were  turned  (Dec.  24th),  and  before  they 
were  covered. 

The  opinion  of  some  interested  in  the  matter 
is,  that  the  Portland  cement  being  frozen  dry 
without  uniting  the  bricks,  became  to  a con- 
siderable extent  rotten,  and  to  this  cause  they 
attribute  the  failure  of  the  arch  when  the  con- 
crete was  placed  on  it,  preparatory  to  laying  the 
asphalte.  It  had  been  stated  at  the  Institute 
by  the  architect  only  on  the  Monday  before, 
that  the  strength  of  three  experimental  arches 
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of  about  tlie  same  span  and  rise  had  been  fully 
tested  to  upwards  of  four  times  tlie  weight 
which  would  be  placed  on  them  if  covered  with 
people,  and  all  the  other  arches  in  the  main 
building,  which  have  been  turned  from  two  to 
three  months,  stand.  We  may  mention  that 
the  centres  were  struck  on  the  14th  of  January 
without  the  consent  of  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

When  the  comparatively  trifling  weight 
spread  over  the  arch  is  considered  (the  clerk 
of  the  works  says  two  tons,  but  this  is  proba- 
bly under  the  mark),  the  effect  produced 
appears  quite  extraordinary.  A financial  ques- 
tion, if  no  other,  will  probably  arise  and  lead 
to  investigation,  and  we  are  anxious  neither  to 
exonerate  nor  attribute  blame  to  any  person 
on  partial  information.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  the  desirability  of  inquiring,  amongst 
other  things,  how  far  the  expansive  power  of 
concrete  in  setting  may  have  operated  in  pro- 
ducing this  disaster.  The  force  is  irresistible, 
and  it  would  not  be  a sufficient  reply  to  say 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  concrete  being 
free,  the  force  might  have  spent  itself  there 
innocuously.  We  have  seen  the  brick  walls  of 
a lime-shed  twisted  and  rent  by  the  expansion 
of  the  lime  in  slacking,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

We  throw  this  out,  however,  simply  as 
deserving  investigation,  and  would  not  have  it 
inferred  that  our  eyes  are  shut  to  two  or  three 
other  points  in  the  inquiry.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  Holland. 


STRUCTURAL  AND  OTHER  ARRANGE- 
MENTS AFFECTING  HEALTH  IN 

PARIS. 

The  cholera  has'made  in  few  places  more 
considerable  ravages  than  in  this  beautiful 
city ; yet,  although*  the  majority  of  those 
attacked  by  it  belonged  to  the  poorer  class, 
nevertheless  the  number  who  have  suffered 
from  it  among  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  has  at  all  times  the  best  chance  of 
escaping  prevailing  maladies,  is  much  more 
considerable  than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  condition  of  Paris  is  unquestionably 
much  more  salubrious  than  it  was  even  ten  years 
ago.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  some  other 
cause  to  account  for  the  great  influence  of  the 
disease.  This,  we  think,  will  be  found  in 
what  may  be  called  the  moral  state  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  agitations  of  revolutions,  and  the 
excitements  of  party  feeling  consequent  there- 
upon, have  had  their  influence  upon  both  rich 
and  poor.  It  was  remarked  that  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Chamber  were  great  sufferers 
in  proportion  to  their  number ; but  to  the  moral 
influences  which  affected  them,  must  also  be 
added  an  insufficient  ventilation  of  the  Salle  in 
which  they  held  their  sittings,  a fault,  which, 
during  the  extreme  heat  of  a French  summer, 
would  at  any  time  be  unpardonable  : it  has 
since  been  remedied.  In  addition,  however,  to 
these  influences  acting  upon  the  class  “ well  to 
do  ” in  the  world,  the  poor  and  working  classes 
have  suffered  from  want  of  work  and  conse- 
quent insufficiency  of  nutriment,  with  mental 
anxiety.  The  character  of  the  food  commonly 
taken  by  the  population  may  also  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it, — their  thin  sour  wine,  fre- 
quently much  adulterated,  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  universal 
soup  taking,  and  the  variety  of  dishes  which 
their  system  of  cookery  allows  of. 

Another  leading  cause,  which  will  continue 
to  operate  for  many  years  to  come,  in  spite  of 
the  laudable  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  im- 
prove the  salubrity  of  the  town,  is  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  the  loftiness  of  the 
houses, — apartments  being  literally  heaped  upon 
apartments.  Streets,  with  houses  built  in  such 
a style,  should  never  be  less  than  50  or  GO  feet 
wide ; whereas  the  majority  of  them  have 
barely  room  enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of 
two  vehicles.  Then  again  the  mass  of  people 
living  on  a given  spot  is  immense.  We  do 
not  hear,  perhaps,  as  in  London  and  in  other 
great  English  towns,  of  several  families  living 
in  the  same  room,  congregated  together  like 
cattle.  Yet  we  shall  find  in  the  thickly  popu- 
lated parts  of  Paris,  every  little  nook  and  cor- 
ner, every  little  closet,  however  dark,  occupied  ; 
such  places  containing  a bed  as  we  should 
think  only  worthy  to  stow  away  a few  trunks. 

Rent  is  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the 
packing ; and  therefore  to  possess  a house  or 


two  in  Paris  is  really  to  possess  a fortune. 
The  majority  of  the  trading  class  are  very  badly 
oft’  in  point  of  accommodation.  For  a small 
shop  in  a leadingstreet,  4,000,  5,000,  and  6,000f. 
a-year  are  sometimes  paid,  with  perhaps  nothing 
at  the  back  but  a dark  closet.  Sometimes  they 
have  a few  rooms  just  above  the  shop  in  the 
entresol,  but  that  is  rare;  generally  speaking 
the  family  possess  an  apartment  or  a few 
bed  rooms  quite  at  the  top  of  the  house,  “au 
cinquifcine,”  or  “ au  sixi^me,”  or  it  may  be 
“ au  septieme.” 

All  this  dense  packing  must  have  an  effect 
upon  health,  independent  of  improved  sewer- 
age, increase  of  fountains,  or  mere  cleanliness 
of  streets.  The  insufficiency  of  light  in  narrow 
streets  is  almost  as  bad  as  insufficiency  of  air. 
And  yet,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  Paris  population  is  a healthy  population  ; 
and  this  may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  in  part,  to 
their  love  of  being  out  of  doors,  so  far  as  their 
occupations  will  allow  of  it,  and  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  country,  or,  at  any  rate,  open 
healthful  spots,  may  be  reached  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

In  proportion  as  the  trading  portion  of  the 
town  is  densely  populated,  so  is  that  occupied 
by  the  richer  classes  for  the  most  part  thinly 
inhabited  compared  with  the  surface.  Most 
hotels  of  the  rich  possess  gardens ; many  of 
them  large  and  beautiful.  And  thus,  taking 
the  whole  surface,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any 
town  in  which  the  population  is  more  unequally 
divided  than  in  Paris. 

If  we  look  at  the  actual  superficial  extent,  we 
find  it  given  as  39,910,000  square  metres,  or 
about  46,838,8192  square  yards;  making 
9,6 77 \ square  acres,  or  15  square  miles  and 
77  square  acres ; and  yet,  on  every  side  of  the 
town,  and  always  within  the  walls,  we  have 
extensive  tracts  without  a house  and  even 
without  a garden, — little  deserts  waiting  for  the 
encroachments  of  those  pioneers  of  population, 
the  bricklayer  and  the  stonemason.  More 
considerable  portions  still  are  laid  out  in  gar- 
dens, some  for  luxury,  some  for  produce  ; and 
the  latter  are  abundantly  supplied  and  en- 
riched by  the  manures  of  various  kinds  which 
the  town  itself  furnishes  to  the  proprietors. 

Now  the  population  congregated  within  the 
walls,  and  for  the  most  part  heaped  or  huddled 
together  within  infinitely  smaller  limits, 
amounts  to  no  less  than  1,053,897  souls,  giving 
apparently  about  44  square  yards  to  each  indi- 
vidual. This  consideration  is,  however,  of 
little  value  under  the  circumstances  we  have 
stated, — Paris  being  hardly  half  the  size  it 
appears  to  be.  The  population  without  the 
walls,  and  forming  what  we  may  call  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  would  give  an  addition  of 
about  280,000. 

To  watch  over  the  health  of  so  large  a com- 
munity has  been  the  object  of  the  authorities 
for  some  years  past,  and  pains  have  been  taken 
to  improve  its  condition. 

The  main  objects  of  their  attention  have 
been  the  gradual  widening  of  the  streets,  and 
the  formation  of  new  ones  through  its  worst 
quarters ; the  enlargement  of  markets,  places, 
quays,  &c. ; the  improvement  of  sewerage,  and 
the  regular  and  rapid  carrying  off  of  the  filth 
and  dirt  of  every  sort ; together  with  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  water  to  an  extent  sufficient 
almost  for  the  washing  of  every  street. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what  has  been 
done  with  the  widening  of  the  streets. 

During  a period  of  49  years,  68,000,000  f. 
have  been  appropriated  to  that  purpose  ; being 
at  the  average  rate  of  1,387,000  f.  a-year. 
This  is  perhaps  not  much,  considering  the 
amount  of  population,  and  the  vast  number  of 
vehicles  that  are  constantly  passing  at  great 
inconvenience  through  every  portion  of  the 
town, — a town  containing  about  1,500  streets, 
more  than  a fourth  of  which  have  barely  twelve 
feet  width  of  carriage-way  ! It  has  been  cal- 
culated that,  continuing  at  the  same  rate  and 
method  of  improvement,  it  would  require  160 
or  170  years  before  the  necessary  changes 
could  be  carried  out. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  greater  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  this  respect,  the  concurrence 
of  the  state  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  those  numerous  little  streets  which, 
without  sufficient  air  or  light,  must  ever  be 
the  abodes  of  disease  and  the  strongholds  of 
every  prevailing  malady. 

In  opening  new  streets,  in  widening  others. 


in  enlarging  markets,  quays,  and  thorough- 
fares, Paris  not  only  benefits  its  health  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  but  its  prosperity  is 
greatly  and  beneficially  affected.  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  town,  at  that  part  where  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  the  Rue  Montmartre,  the  Rue 
Rambuteau,  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  and  many 
smaller  streets,  almost  run  into  each  other, — a 
great  change  is  going  on.  Five  or  six  markets, 
including  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  with  its 
elegant  fountain,  which,  by  the  way,  is  about 
to  be  repaired  and  restored, — are  being  thrown 
into  one ; giving  air  and  light  to  a densely- 
populated  neighbourhood,  and  ridding  the 
quarter  of  some  of  the  vilest  old  buildings,  of 
the  “ Monmouth-street  ” character,  but  infi- 
nitely more  picturesque,  from  their  style,  their 
height,  and  their  antiquity.  This  project  of 
uniting  several  markets  in  one  is  due  to  Napo- 
leon, but  it  has  undergone  some  modifications 
suggested  by  economy  and  convenience. 

The  sewers  of  the  town  have  been  improved  ; 
almost  every  part  of  it  has  been  supplied  with 
them,  and  they  are  kept  constantly  clean  by 
men  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  pass  through 
them  and  remove  any  impediments  or  accu- 
mulation of  filth.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a 
vast  quantity  of  filth,  which  runs  into  the 
London  sewers,  and  is  often  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate there,  and  poison  a whole  district,  is 
carried  away  in  Paris,  by  other  means,  in  the 
dead  of  night.  Carelessly  as  this  is  sometimes 
done,  and  disgusting  as  it  is  to  the  unhappy 
passer-by,  it  is  question  if  less  harm  be  not 
thus  done,  than  by  allowing  the  sewers  to 
carry  it  to  pollute  the  river.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  thus  lost  as  a manure,  most  valuable 
and  remunerative.  The  system  is  nevertheless 
very  bad,  and  in  tlie  thickly  populated  quar- 
ters, the  constant  escape  of  a noxious  vapour 
upwards  through  the  staircases  of  most 
houses  must  have  a very  injurious  effect,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  graveyards  of  London  in 
producing  disease.  Each  house  has  thus  its 
own  illicit  fever-still.  Law  would  be  required  to 
enforce  improvement  on  the  proprietors  of 
houses,  as  they  are  notoriously  too  close-fisted 
to  do  it  voluntarily. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  may  as  well  allude  to  a circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  removal  of  the  town  filth,  as 
denoting  at  the  same  time  the  active  spirit  of 
monopoly  in  everything  which  characterized 
the  rule  of  the  “ bourgeoisie”  and  its  king  since 
1830,  Where  the  blame  of  the.  “ spirit”  lay, 
in  the  mind  of  the  leader  or  in  the  class 
which  supported  him,  we  leave  to  others 
to  form  their  independent  opinion.  All  we 
know  as  a fact  is,  that  an  accumulation  of  mo- 
nopolies ended  in  a revolution ; and  we  have 
merely  an  anecdote  to  relate  illustrative  of  the 
spirit  which  produced  that  fact. 

An  association  of  cultivators  belonging  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  has  just  been 
formed,  having  for  its  object  the  carrying  away 
of  all  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  town.  As  a 
manure,  it  is  most  valuable  ; and  its  abundance 
and  the  lowness  of  the  price  are  conditions  of 
vital  importance  to  all  concerned. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  since  the  year  1831 
this  business  has  become  one  of  speculation  in 
the  hands  of  a single  individual ; and  the  effect 
of  the  monopoly  has  been  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  manure  at  least  one-third.  In  short,  the 
unfortunate  cultivator  has  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  speculator,  or 
his  land  would  suffer  from  want  of  the  due 
supply  of  enriching  matter.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  price  of  every  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  increased  in  the  Paris  markets,  and 
the  whole  population  has  suffered  for  the  in- 
terests of  a single  individual. 

The  actual  bdsiness  of  removing  this  valu- 
able material  from  the  town  is  made  in  the 
name  of  the  “entrepreneur  general;”  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  the  cultivators  themselves 
who  buy  at  a high  price  the  privilege  of  em- 
ploying their  carts  for  the  purpose.  They  have 
all  the  trouble  and  expense,  and  the  speculator 
all  the  profit. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this,  594  cultiva- 
tors have  formed  an  association  in  due  legal 
form,  and  have  made  an  application  to  those 
in  authority  for  a concession  of  the  now  mono- 
polized privilege  from  the  1st  of  September, 
1850,  the  period  when  the  present  “entrepre- 
neur’s” right  terminates. 

While  on  the  subject  of  manure,  and  its 
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value  to  land,  from  which,  from  its  proximity 
to  a great  town,  much  is  expected,  we  may  be 
excused  an  observation  or  two  relative  to  the 
price  the  latter  will  fetch.  The  country  people 
hold  their  small  properties  with  great  tenacity, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  them  to  part  with 
any  portion,  however  trivial ; wc  have  known 
12  perches  of  land  to  sell  for  60/.,’  and  half  an 
aci'e  for  10,000  francs,  or  400/.,  within  14  miles 
of  Paris. 

The  third  important  point  connected  with 
the  health  of  the  town  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  the  supply  of  water.  Not  only  have 
the  larger  fountains  been  increased  in  number, 
hut  in  every  street  at  almost  every  hundred 
yards  are  small  fountains  placed,  which  play 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  They  afford  an 
abundant  supply  for  watering  the  streets  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  are  at  the  same  time  a 
means  of  cleanliness,  which  those  who  know 
Paris  well  can  fully  appreciate.  The  fresh, 
clear  water,  after  running  through  the  streets, 
finds  its  way  into  the  sewers,  which  likewise 
benefit  by  the  supply.  The  offensive  odours, 
particularly  in  the  narrow  streets  during  warm 
weather,  of  which  strangers  so  complain,  have 
much  diminished,  both  in  frequency  and  in- 
tensity. 

In  addition  to  these  sanitary  improvements, 
we  might  name  the  “ Cites  Ouvrieres,”  as  an 
instance  of  the  anxiety  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  which  most  suffers  in  health. 
All  over  the  world  the  working  class  is  infa- 
mouslyprovided  for,and  as  they  are  a dependant 
and,  in  somemeasure,  ahelpless  class,  thevictims 
of  the  knavery  and  overreaching  of  others,  they 
have  hitherto  had  the  blame,  as  well  as  the 
plague,  of  their  position  to  put  up  with.  They 
have  not  time,  it  is  true,  to  brush  their  nails, 
wash  their  teeth,  or  curl  their  hair ; indeed, 
they  are  up,  most  part  of  the  year,  before  it  is 
light,  and  mirrors  do  not  abound  in  their 
apartments  ; but  that  they  are  capable  of  civi- 
lization, or,  at  any  rate,  of  very  sensible  sober 
amelioration,  has  been  proved  by  their  prefer- 
ence for  improved  lodgings  wherever  they  can 
get  them  ; and  we  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  their  mannei’s  and  habits  must 
be  very  considerably  benefited  by  the  change. 
At  all  events,  it  has  been  remarked  of  late 
years,  that  certain  wretched  districts,  formerly 
exclusively  inhabited  by  the  working  class  in 
Paris,  have  been  almost  deserted  for  more 
healthful  and  better-built  quarters.  Still  the 
system  of  imposition  carried  on  by  the  land- 
lords here,  as  it  is  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  towards  that  particular  class,  calls 
loudly  for  remedy;  and  therefore  has  sprung 
up  the  beneficent  idea  of  the  “Cites  Ouvriferes,” 
to  provide  for  them  healthful  habitations. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Na- 
tional Industry  has  granted  a medal  of  gold 
worth  3,000  francs  to  M.  Leclaire  for  his 
substitution  of  white  of  zinc  for  white  of  lead. 
Thus  we  see  that  something  is  really  and  se- 
riously done  to  ameliorate  the  general  health. 
It  appears  that  from  1838  to  1847,  no  less  than 
3,142  persons  entered  the  Paris  Hospital,  at- 
tacked by  disease  originating  in  the  use  of 
lead.  Of  these,  1,898  persons  worked  at  white 
of  lead  or  at  minium;  there  were  also  712 
painters,  03  grinders  of  colours,  and  10  pre- 
parers of  visiting  cards  with  a porcelain  sur- 
face. Since  1840  no  person  has  been  attacked 
in  M.  Leclaire’s  establishment. 

There  is  a very  useful  regulation  forbidding 
the  existence  of  certain  establishments  of  a 
dangerous  or  a noxious  character  within  the 
town  ; or,  indeed,  within  a given  distance  of 
any  inhabited  houses.  One  nuisance,  how- 
ever, still  remains  here,  and  that  is,  the  melt- 
ing of  tallow,  which  is  particularly  disagreeable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abattoirs.  The 
inhabitants  very  justly  complain  of  it.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  removed 
also  outside  the  town.  These  splendid  estab- 
lishments cost  about  20,000,000  francs  or 
800,000/.,  and  bring  to  the  town  a revenue  of 
about  l,00,000f.,  or  40,000/. 

We  might  say  something  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  prisons,  which,  owing  to  their 
crowded  state  during  late  events,  have  proved 
(several  of  them)  to  be  as  insufficient  for  their 
purpose  as  dangerous  for  the  health  of  thos  i 
detained.  M.  Dupin  described  one  of  them, 
the  Depot  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  as  “ une 
mise  en  fourriere  de  Vhumanite,”  and  what 
makes  it  worse  is,  that  the  individuals  there 
incarcerated  are  only  accused  persons,  very 


many  of  whom,  in  troublesome  times,  are 
arrested  by  mistake  or  suspicion  merely. 
Cholera  naturally  declared  itself  in  such  a 
place,  where  there  is  not  even  a court  for 
them  to  take  air  in,  and  where  on  one  occa- 
sion, lately,  sixty  women  were  confined  in  a 
room  hardly  large  enough  for  thirty  of  them. 
The  majority  of  the  prisons  form  an  exception 
to  what  we  find  at  the  “ depot;”  and  will,  for 
wholesomeness  and  management,  rival  the 
best  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


TIIE  LAMENT  OF  TWO  ARTICLED 
CLERKS. 

“Are  the  columns  of  The  Builder  open 
to  receive  a detailed  account  of  the  grievances 
to  which  architects’  clerks  are  subjected  ?”  is  a 
question  that  has  often  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  the  two  individuals  who  have  at  length  ven- 
tured upon  putting  the  matter  to  the  proof,  and 
addressing  a few  lines  to  you,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  provoke  attention  from  your  editorial 
pen,  or,  at  least,  from  some  one  or  other  of  your 
numerous  contributors.  Our  claims  to  sym- 
pathy are  indicated  by  your  correspondent  “ J.” 
who,  in  describing  the  characteristics  of  “one 
order  of  architects,”  says  “he  devours  pupils.” 
Oh,  Sir,  our  eyes  fell  upon  that  sentence,  we 
looked  at  each  other,  and  simultaneously  ex- 
claimed, “We  are  devoured!” 

The  fall  of  an  apple  set  the  great  philosopher, 
Newton,  thinking,  as  to  the  cause,  and  thus 
opened  out  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion ; in  like  manner  did  that  word  “ devours,” 
set  us  thinking.  The  cannibal  fury  of  that 
word  seemed  to  strike  a sympathetic  chord 
within  our  breasts,  and  led  us  to  ask,  “Why 
are  we  devoured  ?”  . But,  not  having  been 
taught  to  think,  and  experiencing  a great 
difficulty  in  bending  our  minds  with  strict 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
we  thought  it  the  simplest,  safest,  and  easiest 
way  (there,  Sir,  was  the  charm)  to  go  to  The 
Builder,  and  state  at  once  our  troubles,  and 
learn  from  you,  Mr.  Editor,  the  “ why  and  the 
wherefore” — to  make  use  of  familiar  colloquial 
English,  which,  after  all,  suits  us  the  best — an 
architect  “ devours  pupils.”  Our  respective 
“ governors”  have  paid  a premium  for  each  of 
us,  upon  the  faith  of  the  understanding  that 
our  master  was  to  teach,  or  cause  to  be  taught 
to  us  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  in  due  time  to  pi’actise  as 
architects  and  surveyors.  The  lawyer  who 
drew  up  our  articles  was  not  aware  of  the 
scruples  of  the  Institute,  or,  of  course,  he 
would  have  left  out  the  latter  word.  Nor,  as 
things  have  turned  out,  would  the  omission 
have  been  of  much  importance,  for  although 
three  out  of  our  term  of  five  years  have  ex- 
pired, we  have  learnt  nothing  of  surveying. 
We  certainly  have  seen  the  rods,  and  we  have 
a recollection  of  a period  in  the  early  part  of 
our  pupilage  when  we  dragged  the  chain,  but 
as  to  knowing  what  “field  books”  are,  or 
“ offsets,” — we  do  not;  and  we  may  as  well  own 
it  at  once. 

Our  master  does  not  belong  to  the  “ classic” 
architects;  he  designs  churches,  parsonages, 
and  schools,  in  the  “ Pointed  ” styles.  But, 
although  he  himself  understands  the  differences 
of  the  last-mentioned  styles,  he  has  never 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  explain  these  differ- 
ences to  us.  You  will  scarcely  credit  us,  Mr. 
Editor,  but  we  assure  you  it  is  a fact,  that 
until  very  lately  we  did  not  know  Decorated 
from  Early  English,  nor  Early  English  from 
Perpendicular.  Even  now  we  are  sorely 
puzzled  with  Plain  Decorated.  However,  we 
had  the  information  upon  good  authority  (not 
our  master),  that  a certain  building  was  Plain 
Decorated,  and  we  believed  it,  though  we  did 
not  understand  it. 

We  omitted  to  state,  in  the  proper  place, 
that  we  have  drawn  " the  orders,”  Ionic  vo- 
lutes, &c.  Trace,  trace,  trace ; we  keep  tracing 
away,  and  that  is  all  that  we  do,  or  almost  all ; 
for  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  we  get  a bit  of 
“ inking  in,”  and  now  and  then  a specification 
or  quantities  to  write  out.  That  our  vassalage, 
our  serfdom,  will  expire  before  very  long, 
animates  us  with  hope  in  one  point  of  view, 
since  we  count  the  days  off  as  eagerly  as  ever 
we  did  when  at  school,  in  the  expectation  of 
the  holidays.  But  then,  again,  we  reflect  that 
every  day  diminishes  likewise  the  opportunity 
of  being  taught.  Our  time  for  learning  gets 
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also  less  and  less.  And  this  consideration 
“ gives  us  pause.” 

We  have  sat  for  a long  time  with  our  hands 
before  us — to  speak  figuratively — and  now  we 
really  think  it  is  high  time  something  should 
be  done.  Can  there  be  others  in  the  same  un- 
happy plight  as  ourselves?  Yes,  perhaps 
there  arc,  or  what  means  “ devours  pupils  ?” 
How  can  they  be  devoured  except  by  having 
their  time  monopolized,  and  by  being  con- 
verted into  willing  slaves  and  lacqueys,  while 
no  effort  is  made  to  teach  them  anything  con- 
nected with  (what  should  be)  their  profession  ? 
Give  us  a hearing,  Mr.  Editor,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  give  us  your  advice.  Relying 
upon  you,  we  humbly  take  our  leave,  and  beg 
to  subscribe  ourselves, — Yours,  & c., 

A.  B.  and  C.  D. 


COTTAGE  BUILDING. 

In  connection  with  the  conversation  which 
took  place  after  Mr.  Roberts’s  paper  was  read 
at  the  Institute,  I would  add,  touching  the 
arrangement  and  accommodation  required,  that 
in  practice  I have  found, — 

1.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  a lath  and 
plaster  ceiling  to  the  ground-floor  of  cot- 
tages, but  that  it  is  essential  in  the  upper  story, 
where  it  tends  to  equalize  the  temperature 
throughout  the  year  : in  the  ground  floor  it  is 
worse  than  useless. 

2.  The  mania  for  cleanliness  in  England  is 
a reason  why  tiles  or  bricks  are  not  fit  for 
floors.  The  quantity  of  water  which  they 
absorb  during  the  process  of  washing  them  is 
so  great,  that  the  evaporation  is  unhealthy : 
plaster  is  as  bad,  stone  is  better,  asphalte 
better  still,  and  wood  best  of  all.  Abroad,  tiles 
are  found  useful,  it  is  true ; but  how  often  are 
they  washed  ? 

3.  No  living-room  should  have  a bed  in,  or 
a sleeping  closet  only  lighted  from,  it ; there 
is  hardly  any  worse  feature  in  any  “model 
design.” 

4.  Wet  clothes  are  the  hereditary  curse  of 
the  labourer ; and  in  a well-arranged  lodging 
he  should  be  able  to  place  them  where  they 
will  be  dry  ere  he  next  wears  them.  For  this 
purpose  a niche  in  the  chimney  is  desirable, 
with  a door  to  it,  and  an  opening  at  top  and  at 
bottom  into  the  flue.  This  is  best  contrived 
by  building  the  opening  at  least  2 feet  10  inches 
too  wide,  and  putting  a half-brick  partition 
into  the  breast;  or  it  may  be  got  behind  a 
fire-place  in  many  cases. 

5.  All  rooms  should  have  chimneys,  and 
where  none  can  be  got  a zinc  rain-water  pipe 
and  head  reversed  does  very  well  instead. 

6.  All  grates  should  have  hobs,  should  not 
be  too  lai’ge,  rarely  exceeding  12  inches  in  the 
width  of  the  fire,  which  should  have  sloping 
sides,  and  the  opening  had  better  be  wider 
than  the.  stove — i.  e.,  if  this  be  2 feet,  then 
3 feet  of  aperture,  to  lie  made  up  by  brick- 
work : look  at  any  cottage  fireplace  for  the  truth 
of  this. 

7.  As  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  observed,  the 
hearths  should  be  of  cast-iron,  as  least  likely 
to  break. 

8.  The  privy  and  pantry  should  be  as  rarely 
back  to  back,  without  ventilation  or  a brick 
wall  between  them,  as  a privy  and  bed-room, 
to  say  nothing  of  bed  closets. 

9.  As  to  sashes  of  wood  or  iron,  the  latter, 
hung  on  centre  pivots,  are  the  best  of  any  sort 
in  my  opinion  for  the  purpose. 

10.  Norfolk  latches  are  best  (as  children 
cannot  open  them),  when  they  are  not  intended 
to  go  in  or  out,  but  worst  when  children  can- 
not get  out  in  case  of  accident. 

J.  W.  Papworth. 


We  have  received  a letter  from  the  author 
of  the  cottage  design  to  which  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  awarded  their  premium,  com- 
menting indignantly  on  Mr.  Roberts’s  condem- 
nation of  his  plan.  We  are  unable  to  give  more 
than  the  last  paragraph  : — “ In  the  hope  which 
he  is  pleased  to  express,  he  will  be  disappointed, 
for  several  cottages  are  in  course  of  erection 
(the  numerous  letters  of  recommendation 
which  I have  received  lead  me  to  anticipate 
that  the  design  will  be  extensively  adopted), 
and  when  they  are  finished  and  occupied,  will 
bear  ample  testimony  to  their  efficiency  for 
“promoting  the  improvement  and  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes.” 
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PRINCIPALS  16-0  APAPT,  CENTRE  TO  CENTRE, 


HALE  PLAN,  5HEWI NC  SCARF  OF  TIE  BEAM. 


HOOF  OF  ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  SHED, 
ST.  SEVER  STATION,  ROUEN. 

Mr.  TITE,  Architect, 


ROOF  OF  THE  ST.  SEVER  STATION, 
ROUEN. 

This  roof  is  a very  fine  piece  of  carpentry ; 
but  it  would,  perhaps,  have  suited  England 
better  than  France.  The  scantlings  are  all 
stronger  than  the  French  slates  require,  and 
are,  moreover,  calculated  for  the  use  of  Baltic 
timber,  the  most  expensive  sort  of  fir. 

A small  change  in  the  detail  would  also  have 
been  desirable.  Instead  of  the  bolts  in  the 
vertical  scarf,  one  stirrup  at  each  end  would 
have  been  preferable.  Perhaps  also  vertical 
scarfs  are  more  likely  to  warp  than  horizontal 
ones. 

This  roof  requires  some  means  of  pre- 
venting the  whole  framing  from  warping.  The 
purlins  effect  this  object  at  top  : two  struts  at 
the  feet  of  the  queen-post  would  have  done  so 
had  they  been  introduced  at  the  bottom.  The 
purlins  are  trussed  with  wrought-iron. 

B. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  INDUSTRY  FOR 

1851  AND  OUR  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  great  experiment  that  is  now  about  to 
be  tried,  or  rather,  it  might  be  said,  the  great 
foundation  that  is  about  being  laid  for  the 
furtherance  and  promotion  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  calling 
into  competition  that  of  every  country  of  the 
known  world,  is  an  epoch  that  will  be  a beacon 
and  guide  to  all  future  ages ; it  will  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  England  has  at  length  raised 
her  proper  standard,  and  that  that  standard 
has^inscribed  upon  it,  “ Peace  and  good-will  to 
all.”  It  will,  likewise,  be  an  assurance  of  the 
confidence  all  nations  have  in  her  honour  and 
integrity  in  committing  to  the  careof  this  country 
their  valuable  discoveries  in  arts  and  sciences, 
and,  withal,  an  accumulation  of  wealth  such  as 
perhaps  would  he  fearlessly  placed  in  the  charge 
of  no  other  country  in  the  world.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  gathered  from  all  this  ? Why,  the 
conviction  that  for  ages  we  have  been  expend- 
ing our  blood  and  treasure  in  rapine  and  war, 
instead  of  reaping  the  enjoyment  of  peace  with 
all  its  accompaniments that  other  countries 


have  been  placed  in  a far  worse  position,  that 
wealth  incalculable,  the  produce  of  great 
labour  and  toil,  has  been  fruitlessly  wasted  in 
creating  misery,  perpetuating  ignorance,  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  every  evil  the  world  could 
inherit.  What,  then,  must  be  the  feeling  of 
every  man  anxious  for  the  good  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  in  contemplating  the  glorious  pros- 
pect apparently  about  to  dawn  upon  the  civi- 
lized world  ? A commission  has  been  appointed 
of  names  every  way  unexceptionable ; and  it 
only  remains  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
by  their  bounty  and  goodwill,  to  render  the 
termination  of  the  labour  both  happy  and 
glorious. 

We  some  time  since  announced  that  a com- 
mission would  probably  be  proposed  for  the 
general  superintendence  of  public  buildings 
sanctioned  by  Parliament.  Under  the  auspices 
of  such  a commission  our  public  edifices  will 
be  well  and  properly  considered,  the  expense 
borne  on  an  easy  plan,  and  our  posterity  have 
an  example  set  them  by  which  the  country  may 
be  enriched,  and  leave  no  feeling  of  disgust 
or  regret  at  ill-digested  schemes,  or  the  still 
greater  annoyance  of  important  ones  being 
shorn  of  half  their  beauty  and  value  by  a 
parsimony  forced  upon  us  by  other  great  and 
pressing  demands.  It  was  observed,  we  are 
not  erecting  such  buildings  as  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  for  the  present  generation  ; and 
why,  it  maybe  fairly  asked,  should  the  present 
generation  be  called  to  bear  the  entire  cost  ? 
Let  the  proposition  of  creating  a fund  be 
adopted,  and  the  country  annually  charged 
with  the  interest,  and  a further  charge  for  its 
redemption  at  some  remote  period;  let  the 
commission  he  composed  of  men  of  every 
shade  of  politics,  having  regard  only  to  their 
fitness  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  morally  impossible  these  works  can  be 
properly  carried  on  by  the  present  scheme  of 
superintendence.  The  limited  powers  (to  go 
no  farther)  of  the  Office  of  Woods,  makes  it 
wholly  inefficient : it  is  quite  sufficient  that  de- 
partment should  take  charge  of  public  buildings 
when  completed.  It  would  he  of  the  greatest 
advantage  that  the  least  possible  impediment 


should  be  placed  as  a bar  to  a public  work,  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  tens  of  thousands 
depend  on  that  source  for  their  daily  sub- 
sistence; and  if  the  state  of  our  finances  will 
not  justify  the  riddance  of  the  duties  on  mate- 
rials used  for  building  purposes,  a drawback 
for  these  duties  might  surely  be  allowed  for  all 
public  purposes : thus  the  profit  on  these 
duties  would  he  saved  ; but  if  the  whole  were 
abolished,  together  with  the  tax  on  light,  it 
would  be  found  the  country  in  every  way  were 
gainers.  It  cannot  be  sound  policy  to  levy 
taxes  by  which  labour  is  diminished.  Man 
is  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Every 
facility  should  be  afforded  of  giving  that  em- 
ployment which  a righteous  and  bountiful  Pro- 
vidence has  decreed  to  he  the  lot  of  mankind. 


A meeting  of  the  City  merchants,  bankers, 
and  traders,  was  held  at  the  Mansion-house,  on 
Friday  week,  in  support  of  the  industrial  ex- 
hibition of  next  year,  and  to  open  a subscrip- 
tion in  aid  of  its  objects.  The  meeting  was  a 
highly- respectable  one,  and  included  various 
members  of  the  Government  together  with  the 
Premier  as  a City  member  of  Parliament.  His 
lordship,  in  addressing  the  meeting  on  moving 
one  of  the  resolutions,  said,  that  with  respect 
to  the  contemplated  exhibition,  its  object 
would  he  to  prove  how  the  arts  and  benefits  of 
peace  were  to  be  improved, — to  show  that, 
while  some  men  were  carrying  to  great  per- 
fection the  arts  of  destruction,  there  were 
others  who  taught  how  mankind  might  have 
better  and  cheaper  articles  of  clothing,  how 
every  house  might  be  better  furnished,  and 
how  people  might  be  able  to  communicate 
with  one  another  .'rom  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  and  reciprocate  all  those  things 
which  improve,  civilize,  and  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  man.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Messrs.  W. 
Cotton,  J.  Dillon,  R.  Currie,  Salomons, 
Laboucheie,  and  S.  J.  Loyd,  Baron  de  Roths- 
child, Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  Earl  Granville, 
and  Sir  J.  Duke,  also  addressed  the  meeting; 
and  a long  list  of  subscriptions,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  10,000/.,  was  read,  and  lias  since 
been  published. 
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HOLLOW  BRICKS. 

As  the  question  of  hollow  bricks  is  at  pre- 
sent attracting  attention,  I beg  to  send  you  a 
section  of  a hollow  brick,  which  combines 
many  advantages,  and  may  be  moulded  as 
easily  as  any  other  form.  The  angle-ribs  in 
the  inside  give  strength  and  surface  at  that 
portion  of  the  joint,  and  enable  dowels 
a a a a to  be  inserted  on  any  or  all  sides  to 
close  the  joint.*  By  this  means  a continuous 


flue,  perfectly  tight,  may  be  formed.  Two  of  the 
external  faces  are  even  and  plain,  two  are  par- 
tially recessed  : these  latter  are  supposed  to  be 
the  beds,  or  side  joints,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  slight  sinking  is  to  relieve  the  hollow  side 
and  thin  portion  of  the  brick  from  undue  weight 
or  bearing  in  the  work, — to  bring  this  upon 
the  solid  edges,  and  also  to  act  as  a slight 
lock,  or  dowel,  with  the  cement  or  mortar.  The 
bricks  also  burn  truer  with  this  arrangement, 
and  any  inequality  or  outward  swell  in  burn- 
ing is  not  so  injurious  as  it  would  be  on  a 
surface  without  such  sinking.  The  joint 
dowels  will  only  be  required  where  one  sur- 
face or  more  is  exposed,  or  where  any  parti- 
cular course  requires  to  be  made  into  a conti- 
nuous flue  for  ventilation,  or  any  other  similar 
purpose.  For  partitions,  or  for  lining  external 
walls,  where  plaster  is  to  be  used,  the  dowel 
will  not  be  required.  The  section  shown  is 
square,  but  any  other  form  of  section  is  as 
easily  moulded  by  the  machine,  and  may  be 
adopted.  In  arches  of  short  radius  the  exact 
form  can  be  given.  Tiles  or  bricks  of  this 
description,  if  for  cottage  floors,  may  have  the 
upper  side  stronger  than  the  other  side.  Thus, 
a brick  6 inches  square  may  have  three  sides 
£ths  of  an  inch  thick  : the  upper  side  should 
not  be  less  than  1*  inch  thick.  There  is  no 
practical  difficulty  in  effecting  this  : I have  had 
such  made. 

Where  these  bricks  are  required  for  venti- 
lation, any  form  of  opening  may  be  made  in 
the  sides,  after  the  clay  has  been  partially 
dried,  and  before  it  is  burned.  The  underside 
of  a ceiling  may  be  perforated  either  with  cir- 
cular or  slit  openings,  one  or  more  in  each 
tile,  so  as  to  insure  diffuse  ventilation.  The 
open  ends  of  the  bricks  may  be  connected  with 
a shaft,  or  shafts,  to  insure  a proper  outlet. 
Earl  Grey  has  covered  some  of  his  cattle-sheds 
at  Hawick  with  bricks  of  this  description.  The 
outside  of  the  arch  is  coated  with  asphalte,  and 
forms  a roof  perfectly  dry. 

Hollow  bricks  offer  to  the  architect 
many  and  singular  advantages.  They  may 
be  made  cheaper  than  common  bricks  ; 
they  require  much  less  clay.  The  material 
is  finer,  more  compressed,  and  much  better 
burned,  as  there  is  a fire-skin  f within  and 
without.  Hollow  bricks  require  less  drying, 
and  less  fuel  to  burn  them.  They  are 
also  lighter  for  carriage.  Floors  and  par- 
titions may  be  constructed  fire-proof  at  the 
least  cost  of  material : timber  partitions  need 
not  in  any  case  be  used  on  account  of  weight. 
External  works  may  be  lined  with  the  hollow 
bricks  instead  of  being  battened,  so  that  rot  will 
be  prevented.  For  conservatories  they  may  be 
used  with  singular  advantages.  Heat  may  be 
passed  through  every  portion  of  both  floors 
and  walls. 

The  hollow  bricks  may  be  cut  to  any  length 
with  the  same  facility  as  a common  brick,  with 
ordinary  care.  A sharp-pointed  hammer  may 
be  used  to  nick  them  along  the  line  of  proposed 
cut,  and  they  will  then  break  off  at  such  line. 
Or  a certain  number  of  the  bricks  may  be 
nicked  across  before  they  are  burned,  when 

* The  bricks  may  be  made  4 j inches  square,  or  6 inches 
square  : any  of  the  sides  may  be  perforated  for  purposes  of 
ventilation.’ 

t Cast-iron  is  known  to  be  stronger  as  the  section  pos- 
sesses more  or  less  surface,  or  fire  skin,  to  the  solidity,  other 
things  considered. 


they  can  afterwards  be  divided  as  required. 
When  the  bricks  are  required  for  plastering, 
such  as  inside  partitions  or  ceilings,  the  sides 
may  be  grooved  or  roughened  by  the  die,  so 
as  to  afford  good  hold  to  the  mortar  on  the 
broader  bed  than  ordinary  brickwork  presents. 

Hollow  bricks  may  be  made  9 or  12  inches 
square,  and  from  I to  3 feet  long,  the  strength  of 
the  solid  material  in  no  part  exceeding  A or  ^ of 
an  inch.  The  section  in  this  case  will  be  com- 
pound, or  chambered,  not  unlike  some  of  the 
beautiful  chambered  shells,  the  nautilus,  or 
more  beautiful  fossil  ammonite.  For  floors, 
arches,  and  walls,  where  size  and  lightness  is 
required,  this  form  of  section  offers  many 
facilities. 

Barracks  in  India  may  be  constructed  with 
such  bricks,  as  clay  properly  treated,  which 
would  not  mould  and  burn  into  the  solid  brick, 
will  make  this  form  of  brick.  The  weight 
may  be  four-fifths  less  than  solid  bricks. 


Dowels  may  be  inserted  at  aa  a a,  &c. 
Bricks  of  this  section  have  been  made  9 in- 
ches square  and  2 feet  long ; equal  in  cube 
capacity  to  fifteen  bricks  each. 

Robert  Rawlinson. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Considerable  damage  has  been  done  by 
fire  to  stations  at  Colchester  and  Glouces- 
ter. An  engine-shed  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Union  at  the  former,  and  containing  three  of 
the  company’s  best  engines,  took  fire  on  Fri- 
day week,  and  was  entirely  destroyed ; loss 
estimated  at  nearly  2,000/.  The  fire  originated 
with  a stove.  In  the  other  case,  a wooden 
building,  containing  a furnace,  where  smiths' 
work  was  done,  took  fire  by  the  overheating  of 
the  furnace,  and  was  also  burnt  down  ; esti- 
mated loss  at  least  1,000/.  It  is  said  to  be  “ a 
singular  fact,  that  a similar  fire  occurred  on 
the  same  premises  about  eighteen  months 
since  but  the  only  singularity  seems  to  be  that 
two  fires  only  should  have  occurred  in  course 

of  eighteen  months  in  such  a building. 

The  Admiralty  and  the  Holyhead  Company, 
it  is  said,  have  come  to  an  open  rupture.  The 
company  purpose  to  withdraw  their  boats,  and 
discontinue  a passenger  train. Circum- 

stances showing  the  urgent  necessity  of  pro- 
viding footways  or  a regular  beat  for  guards 
or  watchmen  along  trains  in  transit  are  con- 
stantly occurring.  No  less  than  three  such 
cases  of  urgency  now  happen  to  attract  our 
attention  at  one  and  the  same  time.  A cor- 
respondent of  the  Times,  in  describing  a recent 
accident  on  the  East  Lancashire,  in  which 
some  carriages  in  a train  ran  off  the 
line,  and  were  dragged  for  nearly  a mile 
before  the  crash  came,  states  that  during  all 
this  perilous  and  most  alarming  crisis,  six 
passengers  were  in  vain  attempting  to  attract 
the  guard’s  attention  ; and  he  suggests  the  old 
difficulty, — signals,  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
guard  with  “ notice  to  the  engine-driver 
if  such  notice  be  necessary.”  Now  we  have 
again  and  again  shown,  that  in  many  instances 
the  guard  can  only  judge  of  this  necessity  by 
coming  within  ear-shot  as  well  as  eye-shot  of 
the  passengers  signalling ; and,  besides  that, 
in  many  cases  of  the  greatest  necessity  for  his 
watchful  presence  near  the  passengers,  no 
such  signal  can  or  may  be  given.  Witness 
another  of  the  instances  now  under  notice — 
namely,  the  drugging  of  a passenger  by 
thieves  in  a carriage,  where  he  was  robbed  at 
leisure,  on  the  way  from  Sheffield  to  Doncas- 
ter. In  the  third  of  these  recent  instances, 
another  ruffian  attempted  to  outrage  the  per- 


son of  a girl  in  a train  while  running  from 
Newcastle  to  Tynemouth.  Can  it  be  supposed 
for  a moment  that  such  places  as  railway  car- 
riages would  be  chosen  for  the  committal  of 
such  crimes,  if  it  were  the  regular  practice  for 
watchmen  to  traverse  the  trains  while  in 
transit  ? Yet,  under  present  circumstances,  and 
quite  recently,  even  violent  murder  had  been 
committed  in  a train,  deliberately  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  as  alreadyinstanced,  simply  because  the 
isolation  effectually  prevented  all  interruption, 
and  the  noise  all  chance  of  cries  for  help  being 
heard.  It  is  full  time  the  recommendation  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners,  based  primarily 
on  our  own  humble  efforts,  in  this  case,  were 
carried  out ; and  a recent  project  of  the  North 
Kent  Company,  if  properly  realized  with  this 
view,  appears  to  afford  a good  occasion  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a necessary  system  of  espio- 
nage. The  directors  have  given  orders  for  the 
construction  of  several  carriages,  one  of  which 
is  completed,  capable  of  holding  ninety-six 
persons.  They  are  built  in  four  compartments, 
with  seats  for  twenty-four  persons  in  each. 
A train  of  large  carriages,  too,  it  appears, 
requires  much  less  poiver  for  propelling  than 
those  now  in  use — an  argument  with  Directors 
which  we  hope  will  prove  of  more  force  than 
that  based  on  the  public  safety,  comfort,  and 

convenience,  has  hitherto  proved  to  be. 

The  German  papers  state  that  Mr.  Gunther, 
head  of  the  locomotive  factory  at  Neustadt, 
near  Vienna,  has  solved  the  problem  relative 
to  the  ascent  of  trains  on  inclined  planes ; 
and  built  an  engine  which  will  draw,  with 
ease,  a train  of  50,000  cwt.  up  an  incline  of  40 
to  50  degrees. 


A NOTE  FROM  CORK. 

The  Cork  School  of  Design  is  now  in  full 
operation ; it  was  opened  on  Monday,  the 
1 4th,  when  an  inaugural  address  was  delivered 
by  the  principal  master,  Mr.  Willis,  upon  the 
nature,  objects,  and  influence  of  schools  of 
design,  and  containing  some  interesting  his- 
torical notices  of  art  and  artists  in  Ireland. 
There  was  a numerous  and  respectable  au- 
ditory assembled  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Royal  Cork  Institution.  Some  eclat  was  at- 
tached to  the  occasion,  by' the  presence  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  town  councillors,  with 
their  insignia  of  office,  and  several  of  the  new 
college  professors. 

The  Directors  of  the  Royal  Cork  Institu- 
tion, have  given  a large  suite  of  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  school ; they  have  also  given  the 
use  of  their  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique, 
presented  to  that  body  by  George  the  Fourth, 
which  were  originally  a present  to  that 
monarch  from  the  Pope.  The  government 
has  given  500/.,  the  corporation  of  Cork  200/. 

The  head  master,  Mr.  Willis,  is  a native  of 
Cork;  the  assistant  master  is  Mr.  Knight. 
There  are  already  more  than  100  pupils  in  the 
school. 

The  new  church  of  .St.  Nicholas  is  nearly 
completed,  and  will  be  opened  in  March. 

The  new  church  of  Ballymodan,  Bandon, 
which  was  consecrated  two  months  since,  was 
closed  in  three  weeks  after  its  consecration;  it 
was  discovered  that  the  dry  rot  had  made 
considerable  devastation  in  the  flooring  of  the 
body  of  the  church  : the  consequence  is,  the 
whole  has  been  taken  up.  'The  want 
of  proper  ventilation  under  the  flooring 
has  been  generally  considered  the  cause : 
this  is  being  now  remedied.  A cor- 
respondent says,  “ the  doings  of  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  and  their  architects  in 
Ireland, have  been  a fruitfulsource  of  discontent 
and  jobbery.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  awaken 
the  authorities  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
place.  We  are  in  an  awful  state  here,  with 
every  natural  facility  to  ensure  efficient  drain- 
age, cleanliness,  and  water  supply.” 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
At  a meeting  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr. 
Charles  Barber  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Horner,  on  the  " Legitimate  Use  of 
Rustication”  in  architecture.  A discussion 
followed,  and  Mr.  C.  Reid  stated  that  the 
Town-hall  of  Liverpool  presente  1 one  of  the 
oldest  specimens  of  rusticated  architecture  in 
the  north  of  England. 


PETER’S  HOSPITAL,  WANDSWORTH. Mr.  R.  Suter,  Architect. 
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PROVIDENT  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY 
FOR  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING 
WORKMEN. 

The  committee  of  gentlemen  appointed  at 
Guildhall,  on  the  11th  of  December  last,  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
scheme,  having  resolved  on  certain  proposi- 
tions, addressed  a circular  to  the  master 
builders  of  the  metropolis,  requesting  them, 
with  some  of  their  foremen,  to  meet  the  com- 
mittee, on  Friday  last,  the  25th  January,  in  the 
lower-room,  Exeter-hall,  to  confer  upon  the 
subject. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  question  was  shown 
by  the  crowded  state  of  the  room,  which  was 
soon  filled  with  builders  and  their  foremen,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  400.  On  the  platform 
were  Professor  Cockerell  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
Angell,  Bunning,  Hardwick,  Roberts,  Tite, 
Walker,  Baker,  Cubitt,  W.  Cubitt,  Lee,  and 
Sheriff  Lawrence  (of  the  committee),  together 
with  Mr.  Hickson,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Munday, 
Mr.  Ansell  (actuary),  and  many  others. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  advert- 
ing to  the  large  number  of  existing  benefit  societies, 
and  their  numerous  defects  and  failures  from  insuffi- 
cient tables  and  malpractices.  The  formation  of  a 
Government  Board  to  advise  those  who  desired  to 
join  such  societies  had  been  suggested,  and  the 
committee  believed  it  was  in  their  power  to  do 
something  of  that  nature.  They  disavowed  all  idea 
of  a charitable  institution,  or  of  interference  with 
any  other  societies.  They  assembled  now  as  man 
should  meet  man,  on  a perfect  footing  of  equality, 
and  as  craftsman  grasped  his  brother  craftsman  by 
the  hand.  Their  first  proposition  was  “ That  a fund 
be  raised  and  sustained  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
gratuitous  advice,  information,  and  agency,  to 
workmen  desirous  of  investing  their  savings  in 
government  or  other  valid  securities.  Also  with  a 
view  to  aid  them  (by  temporary  loan  or  otherwise), 
when  by  reason  of  sickness,  accident,  or  want  of 
employment,  they  might  be  unable  to  keep  up  their 
periodical  payments.”  The  committee  would  pro- 
vide the  fund  referred  to,  and  “ open  an  office,  and 
appoint  an  agent  to  communicate  at  convenient 
hours  with  workmen,  and  to  receive  the  periodical 
payments.”  The  second  proposition  was,  “ to  re- 
commend and  assist  workmen  in  effecting  deferred 
annuities,  under  the  Savings  Bank  Act,  3 and  4 
Win.  4.,  c.  14,”  which  the  committee  regarded  as 
the  best  mode  of  securing  provident  savings.  To 
effect  these  contracts  with  Government,  especially 
by  means  of  weekly  subscriptions,  much  agency 
was  necessary,  and  that  the  committee  would  pro- 
vide. The  great  advantage  of  this  investment  was, 
that  the  whole  of  the  money  invested  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  party  at  any  time  he  might  wish  to 
withdraw  it,  or  would  be  paid  to  his  representatives 
in  case  of  his  dying  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  annuity.  Thirdly,  they  pro- 
posed '‘to  bring  within  reach  of  workmen  the  advan- 
tages of  life  assurance,  enabling  them  to  secure  to 
their  representatives,  at  death,  sums  as  low  as  10/.” 
The  committee  now  invited  the  co-operation  of  the 
masters,  and  also  suggested  that  the  foremen  should 
form  a committee  among  themselves,  first,  to  con- 
sider the  matter  fully,  and  afterwards,  if  they  ap- 
proved of  it,  to  aid  and  co-operate  permanently  with 
the  original  committee,  sitting  with  them  at  the  same 
board  on  equal  terms.  He  trusted  they  would  dis- 
miss from  their  minds  all  coldness,  reserve,  and 
unkind  suspicion,  and  accept  frankly  and  cordially 
this  proffer  of  friendship  from  the  committee.  lie 
attributed  the  failure  of  a similar  project  at  Liver- 
pool to  the  fact  that  it  was  promoted  only  by  the 
master  builders.  The  proper  independence  of  the 
workmen — that  feeling  which  w’as  so  honourable  to 
them — led  them  to  suspect  the  motives  of  a scheme 
originating  with  their  employers ; but  in  this  case 
the  most  eminent  architects  and  engineers  had  united 
with  the  distinguished  master  builders  whom  they 
saw  present  (of  the  purity  of  whose  intentions  there 
could  not  be  a doubt) ; and  if  they  now  secured  the 
aid  of  the  foremen  and  workmen  generally,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  society  to  fail.  If  they  could 
carry  out  this  noble  object,  he  conceived  they  would 
restore  the  ancient  renown  of  the  beautiful  institu- 
tion of  Freemasonry,  which  had  existed  more  than 
1,200  years  in  the  respect  of  all  mankind,  from  end 
to  end  of  Europe.  Formerly  that  glorious  institu- 
tion made  friends  and  brothers  of  all  men  ; but  in 
respect  to  themselves  as  craftsmen,  it  had  declined 
in  some  measure  since  Sir  C.  Wren  left  the  society  in 
1717.  Let  them  now  see  if  they  could  not  do  some- 
thing honourable  to  the  craft,  truly  advantageous  to 
all  classes  connected  with  building  and  engineering, 
and  calculated  to  benefit  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : 
— “ That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  suggestions 
offered  by  the  Committee  at  Guildhall  on  the  11th 
of  December,  1849,  and  requests  these  gentlemen  to 
proceed  to  organize  an  institution  to  carry  out  the 
propositions  contained  in  the  printed  circular.” 

Mr.  Baker  seconded  the  resolution.  He  hoped 


that  the  exertions  of  the  worthy  chairman,  aided  as 
they  had  been  by  those  around  him,  would  accom- 
plish an  object  which  had  long  been  wanting.  Al- 
luding to  the  plan  of  deferred  annuities,  he  admitted 
that  the  workman  might  obtain  these  annuities 
without  the  aid  of  this  society  ; but  by  the  agency 
proposed,  an  annuity  of  20/.  might  be  obtained  at 
a cost  of  1/.  per  annum  less  than  it  could  without 
such  agency.  Now,  they  were  justified  in  expecting 
that  8,000  or  10,000  workmen,  at  least,  would 
adopt  this  system  of  investment ; therefore  this 
society  would  be  the  means  of  saving,  or  putting 
into  the  pockets  of  the  working  classes,  the  sum  of 
10,000/.  a-year,  in  addition  to  which  they  would 
have  Government  security,  which  he  need  not  say 
was  the  best  of  all  security.  If  at  any  time  a de- 
serving workman — a man  of  good  character — should 
be  prevented  by  illness,  or  otherwise,  keeping  up 
his  payments  for  a deferred  annuity,  the  Committee 
would  be  always  ready  to  assist  him  to  do  so.  These 
were  some  of  the  advantages  proposed,  and  it  was 
for  the  foremen,  who  possessed  so  much  influence 
with  the  workmen,  to  aid  the  committee  in  carrying 
it  out. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Tite  said,  that  although  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  resolution  had  been  carried  proved  that  it 
had  the  full  assent  of  the  meeting,  the  committee 
were  anxious  to  have  something  more  than  a mere 
silent  assent  to  their  suggestions.  They  sought, 
indeed,  the  entire  co-operation  of  those  whom  they 
saw  before  them,  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  out 
effectually  and  usefully.  Government  deferred  an- 
nuities could  only  be  obtained,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, by  annual  payments,  orpayments  atsome 
long  intervals,  but  this  society  would  be  enabled  to 
procure  them  by  the  weekly  savings  of  the  work- 
men, and  in  effecting  that  object  the  co-operation 
of  the  master  builders  was  essential.  Having  ob- 
tained that,  they  now  desired  the  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  workmen  also.  Mr.  Tite  eulogized  the 
advantages  of  life  assurance,  which,  by  the  plan 
proposed,  would  now  be  opened  to  the  working 
classes.  What  the  committee  sought  was  an  as- 
surance that  they  were  in  the  right  path,  and  that 
they  were  rightly  appreciated  by  the  skilled  and 
excellent  workmen  of  London,  and  he  begged  to 
move,  “ That  a committee  of  foremen  and  workmen 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Guildhall  com- 
mittees, and  aid  in  the  object  proposed.” 

Mr.  T.  Cubitt  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
thought  the  proposed  committee  the  best  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  object  in  view.  They  were  espe- 
cially beholden  to  the  chairman,  who  had  stepped 
out  of  his  way  in  his  regard  for  the  interests  of 
those  whom  it  was  more  the  duty  of  such  as  him- 
self, the  master  builders,  to  look  after.  They  were 
aware  it  was  a difficult  matter  to  invest  small 
savings  advantageously,  but  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  better  plan  than  that  proposed  to  the  meet- 
ing ; and  now  that  provisions  were  cheap,  and 
there  was  no  great  want  of  employment,  he  believed 
that  the  working  classes  would  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  committee  would  advise  and 
assist  them  in  every  way,  and  provide  funds  for  the 
necessary  expenses, — their  object  being  that  the 
whole  of  the  money  saved  should  go  to  the  benefit 
of  the  person  making  the  saving.  They  wished  to 
see  the  working  classes  better  their  condition,  and 
provide  for  a rainy  day,  and  they  would  give  them 
every  assistance  in  doing  so,  but  at  the  same  time 
without  giving  to  the  society  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a charitable  institution. 

Mr.  Kaye  (foreman),  said,  he  could  account  for 
the  silence  of  those  around  him,  by  the  diffidence 
they  felt  at  meeting,  for  the  first  time,  the  many 
honourable  gentlemen  who  graced  the  platform. 
No  person  could  deny  that  the  scheme  proposed 
was  a good  one,  and  that  a vast  deal  of  credit  was 
due  to  the  chairman  and  the  committee.  He  only 
wished  that  such  a meeting  as  the  present  had  taken 
place  when  he  had  been  a younger  man.  He  was 
sure  it  would  greatly  tend  to  bring  about  a better 
feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  He 
himself  already  belonged  to  a benefit  society,  and 
it  was  true  that  the  proposed  society  could  not 
apply  to  every  individual ; but  if  only  one-tenth  of 
the  workmen  in  the  metropolis  could  be  benefited 
by  it,  it  would  do  a great  deal  of  good.  It  was 
more  applicable  perhaps  to  young,  than  to  middle- 
aged  men.  A man  of  his  own  age,  41,  must  pay  a 
large  sum  weekly  to  obtain  an  annuity  at  all  worth 
having  fifteen  years  hence  ; but  if  he  could  only,  by 
saving  a small  sum  weekly  for  that  period,  ensure 
half-a-crown  or  three  shillings  a week,  at  the  age  of 
55,  he  would  have  done  some  little  good.  He  highly 
appreciated  the  scheme,  and  begged  to  thank  the 
committee  for  it,  and  having  broken  the  ice,  he 
hoped  some  of  his  friends  would  express  their 
opinions  upon  it. 

Mr.  Ansell  (actuary),  being  invited  to  address  the 
meeting,  adverted  to  the  great  advantages  of  deferred 
annuities,  and  illustrated  the  evils  attending  the 
failure  of  many  existing  benefit  societies,  by  reading 
some  extracts  from  a balloting  list  of  the  “ Benefit 
Societies’ Asylum,” — an  institution  formed  expressly 
to  assist  those  who,  after  contributing  for  many 
years  to  these  societies,  found,  when  they 


became  claimants  upon  the  fund,  that  the  society 
was  insolvent  or  dissolved.  The  applications  from 
those  who  had  so  suffered,  for  the  benefits  of  the 
new  asylum,  were  very  numerous  : amongst  them 
were  persons  who  had  subscribed  twenty-one, 
twenty-nine,  and  thirty-one  years  to  different  benefit 
societies,  since  dissolved.  In  the  institution  now 
contemplated  it  was  not  proposed  to  depend  on  the 
uncertain  funds  of  any  institution,  however  well 
managed,  but  to  depend  upon  the  Government 
alone.  The  ordinary  societies,  it  was  true,  held  out 
the  prospect  of  an  allowance  during  sickness,  but 
that  amount  varied  with  the  amount  of  the  fund,  and 
it  often  happened  that  the  “box”  was  closed, 
when  many  urgent  claims  were  made  upon  it.  The 
present  plan  was  a most  valuable  one,  as  it  offered  a 
reward  for  Providence  and  forethought.  It  was  not 
even  like  a savings  bank,  where  great  losses  might 
occur  by  the  misconduct  of  the  officers  ; for  the  in- 
tention of  this  committee  was  merely  to  facilitate  the 
making  of  contracts  between  individuals  and  the 
Government ; so  that,  except  the  Government  itself 
should  fail,  these  contracts  would  continue  to  exist 
in  all  their  integrity. 

Mr.  Dines  (foreman)  felt  that  if  the  work- 
man could  insure  the  same  advantages  by 
weekly  as  they  could  by  annual  payments,  it  would 
be  a great  benefit  to  them.  It  would  also  be  a 
great  advantage  if  they  could  be  confident  that  the 
money  paid  really  went  towards  the  annuity,  lie 
agreed  with  the  committee  that  it  was  better  not  to 
meddle  with  the  subject  of  sickness.  The  ability  to 
withdraw  the  money  at  any  time  was  a great  advan- 
tage. He  had  spoken  to  many  workmen,  and  most 
of  them  appeared  in  favour  of  a deferred  annuity, 
rather  than  a sum  at  death.  Besides  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  public-houses,  he  thought  the  present 
plan  very  desirable,  as  the  widow  of  a member 
would  be  able  to  go  at  once  to  the  office  and  re- 
ceive the  sum  insured,  without  any  trouble,  and 
without  the  fear  and  danger  of  her  claim  being  dis- 
puted, as  was  now  sometimes  the  case. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wood  (foreman)  called  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  the  resolution  before  them.  He 
quite  agreed  in  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  and  its 
necessity  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which  a workingman 
was  always  subject:, — but  the  present  object  was  the 
appointment  of  the  committee.  If  appointed,  he 
supposed  that  committee  would  be  furnished  with 
the  resolutions  and  all  other  particulars,  so  that 
they  might  judge  of  the  advantages  to  arise  from  the 
scheme.  He  had  himself  already  insured  10s. 
a-week  in  sickness,  40/.  at  death,  and  80/.  to  set 
him  up  in  business  in  the  event  of  any  accident  pre- 
venting his  following  his  occupation  as  a mason  ; 
but  he  hardly  thought  that  sufficient,  and  could 
make  several  other  provisions,  of  which  his  family 
would  reap  the  advantage.  He  wished  to  see  in 
the  new  society  the  advantage  of  the  safest  possible 
security  from  such  melancholy  occurrences  as  those 
which  had  recently  happened  in  savings  banks.  He 
was  sure  the  whole  meeting  concurred  in  the  advan- 
tages of  provident  savings  ; and  at  present  he  further 
believed  that  the  chief  feature  in  the  plan  proposed 
was  the  excellent  guarantee  it  afforded  for  the  safety 
of  the  security.  The  motives  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  others  now  present,  could 
not  be  doubted,  and  he  begged  to  tender  them  his 
most  unbounded  thanks.  Another  advantage  would 
be  the  removal  by  this  society  of  a great  deal  of  the 
prejudice  and  ill-feeling  that  too  often  pussed  through 
their  minds  as  working  men. 

Mr.  Hardwick  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell.  One  of  the  foremen  who  had 
spoken,  had  said,  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  so  many  architects,  engineers,  and  builders, 
as  were  now  assembled.  He  begged  to  assure  him 
that  the  gratification  was  reciprocal.  As  it  was  the 
first  time  they  had  so  met,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
the  last,  and  he  felt  assured  that  the  more  fre- 
quently they  met,  the  more  would  that  good  feeling 
and  good  understanding  they  were  all  so  desirous 
to  promote,  be  strengthened. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Lawrence  in  seconding  the  motion, 
adverted  to  several  of  the  points  mentioned  by  pre- 
ceding speakers;  and  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
safety  of  the  proposed  security,  the  diminished  cost 
of  management  as  compared  with  existing  societies  ; 
the  benefits  of  the  proposed  office  ; and  the  freedom 
it  would  ensure  from  that  temptation  to  spend 
money  to  which  the  working  classes  are  now  ex- 
posed at  public  houses.  He  hoped  the  foremen 
would  discuss  the  question  fully,  raise  their  own 
difficulties,  and  be  convinced,  before  they  entered 
into  the  plan.  They  should  not  be  led  away  by  any 
men  or  by  any  fine  speeches,  against  their  own 
judgment. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
stated  that  the  room  they  were  in  should  be  at  the 
service  of  the  foremen  any  evening  they  might  ap- 
point. He  felt  a twinge  of  conscience  on  the  subject 
of  the  vote  they  had  just  passed,  as  he  was  bound  to 
confess  that  he  was  not  the  originator  of  the  scheme 
which  the  meeting  had  been  kind  enough  to  attri- 
bute to  him.  It  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Builders’  Society,  through  himself,  seven  years 
ago,  but  was  then  thought  impracticable.  When 
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Prince  Albert,  however,  urged  the  importance  of 
Government  annuities,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ser- 
vants' Benevolent  Society,  he  felt  that  a new  light 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  he  then 
agitated  it  with  a degree  of  success  which  now 
afforded  him  the  greatest  possible  pleasure. 

A Foreman  suggested  that,  before  the  intended 
meeting,  his  brethren  should  consult  with  the 
different  workmen,  either  in  their  shops  or  else- 
where, to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their  opinions  gene- 
rally on  the  subject.  It  was  agreed  that  the  fore- 
men should  meet  in  the  lower  room,  Exeter-hall,  at 
half-past  seven,  on  (this)  Friday,  Feb.  1,  to  discuss 
the  subject  and  appoint  their  own  committee. 


REPEAL  OF  WINDOW  AND  BRICK 
DUTIES. 

On  Tuesday  last  a numerous  deputation, 
representing  various  philanthropic,  architec- 
tural, and  sanitary  societies  of  the  metropolis, 
waited  by  appointment  upon  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  were  received  by  Lord  Ashley, 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  ; Lord  Ashley  in  the  chair. 

Colonel  Sykes  explained  the  object  of  the  depu- 
tation. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Ward  (surgeon)  showed,  by  examples, 
the  effect  of  light  both  on  plants  and  animals,  and 
proved  that  a tax  upon  light  could  only  have  origi- 
nated in  the  most  profound  ignorance  of  physical  laws. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  one  of  the  medical  inspectors  of 
the  Board  present,  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Ward.  With  one  only  exception,  recovery  from 
disease  might  be  hastened  by  simply  removing  a 
patient  from  a darkened  room  to  one  with  abund- 
ance of  light. 

Mr.  C.  Gatliff,  secretary  to  the  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes,  said 
that  the  annual  expenses  connected  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  light,  air,  and  water  to  the  buildings  they 
had  erected  greatly  impeded  and  almost  paralyzed 
the  operations  of  the  society.  They  were  now  pay- 
ing upon  their  institution  in  St.  Pancras  the  sum  of 
162/.  16s.  in  window  duties,  or  1 per  cent,  per  ann. 
upon  the  original  outlay  ; and  a fourth  of  this  sum 
arose  out  of  the  tax  upon  the  windows  of  their 
water-closets.  The  average  rental  paid  by  the 
society’s  tenants  was  5s.  6d.  per  week,  and  the 
window  duty  deducted  from  this  7£d.  per  week.  The 
occupiers  of  chambers  in  inns  of  court  paid  only 
Is.  9d.  per  window,  but  a private  house  of  40  win- 
dows paid  at  the  rate  of  7s.  for  each. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hickson  observed  that  the  revenue 
produced  by  the  window  duty,  at  the  date  of  the  last 
completed  return  (April  5,  1848),  was  1,733,919/. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  excise 
duties  would  better  promote  trade  and  industry 
than  the  entire  exemption  of  house  property  from 
fiscal  burdens  ; but  if  houses  were  to  be  taxed,  it 
was  surely  possible  to  tax  them  in  such  a manner  as 
not  to  offer  a direct  premium  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  dirt,  darkness,  and  defective  ventilation. 
The  number  of  houses  in  Great  Britain  was 
estimated  at  3,500,000, — but  the  window  duty 
for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1848,  was 
only  paid  upon  481,1 11.  Some  houses  were  exempt, 
as  farm  houses.  Houses  having  less  than  eight 
windows  not  being  liable  to  the  duty,  the  landlords 
and  tenants  of  all  but  houses  of  the  first  class  very 
generally  contrived  to  make  seven  windows  of  the 
largest  kind  allowed  by  law  suffice,  where  there 
ought  to  be  twelve,  fifteen,  or  a greater  number. 
An  eighth  window  would  make  the  house  liable  for 
16s.  6d.  per  annum  ; a ninth  would  raise  the  tax  to 
21s.  Under  this  system  the  sanitary  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Health  were  daily  neutralized 
by  the  practical  teaching  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  baneful  tendency  of  the 
system  had  been  recognized  by  Lord  Althorp  in  1834, 
and  an  Act  was  passed  for  its  amendment  (4  and  5 
William  4,  c.  54),  but  it  was  so  loosely  worded  that 
no  one  could  avail  himself  of  its  provisions.  He 
(Mr.  Hickson)  had  been  compelled  to  serve  his 
turn  in  the  office  of  local  assessor,  and  he  now  held 
in  his  hand’ his  official  warrant  of  instructions, 
wherein  he  was  not  only  told  that  all  openings, 
small  or  large,  admitting  light,  were  to  be  charged 
as  windows,  but  that  even  if  stopped  up  with  lath 
and  plaster,  the  charge  was  to  be  continued  until  the 
lath  and  plaster  were  removed  and  brick  and  mortar 
substituted.  Especial  mention  was  made  of  openings 
in  all  cellars,  roofs,  and  passages  as  equally  liable, 
and  one-half  page  of  the  book  was  actually  printed 
in  red  letters,  all  the  rest  being  in  black,  to  call 
his  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  parties  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Act  of 
Lord  Althorp, the  houses  wereto  be  re-assessed  to  the 
window  duty,  and  all  additional  windows  surcharged 
upon  the  first  change  of  occupiers.  That  such  in- 
structions should  be  issued  after  the  publication  of 
the  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns  Commis- 
sion, and  especially  after  the  late  fearful  visitation 
of  cholera,  was  a scandal  to  the  age.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  would  incur  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  such  a baneful  system  to 
remain  in  operation  another  session;  but  as  they 


might  possibly  be  told  by  him  that  he  was  not  a 
sanitary  commissioner,  and  that  having  his  attention 
solely  occupied  with  ways  and  means,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  matters  connected  with  health  and 
sickness,  the  present  deputation  had  applied  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  principally  with  the  hope  that  all 
the  facts  connected  with  this  case  might,  by  the 
board,  be  officially  placed  before  the  Government. 

Mr.  Godwin,  as  a practising  architect,  could  add 
something  to  the  statement  of  evils  caused  by  the 
tax  on  light,  the  obstacles  it  threw  in  the 
way  of  design,  the  premium  it  offered  for 
unhealthy  arrangements  in  residences.  As  these 
evils,  however,  had  been  set  forth  and  were 
admitted,  he  would  confine  himself  to  a 
few  observations  on  another  tax,  the  effects 
of  which,  in  a sanitary  and  scientific  point  of 
view,  were  most  disastrous,  and  but  ill  paid  for 
by  the  small  amount  of  revenue  which  it  pro- 
duced,— he  meant  the  brick  duty.  It  seemed  a 
farce  for  a Government  to  express  desire  to  increase 
the  house  accommodation  of  the  poor,  and  to  retain 
an  impost  which  so  greatly  increased  the  cost  of 
houses.  The  duty  was  but  5s.  10d.  per  thousand  ; 
but  this,  from  obvious  causes,  had  the  effect  of 
nearly  doubling  the  price  of  bricks  to  the  public, 
and  it  would  be  noted  that  in  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
brickwork  formed  a much  larger  proportion  of  the 
whole  than  in  the  rich,  and  thus  the  tax  pressed 
most  unequally.  Since  the  reign  of  George  III. 
the  price  of  brickwork  had  risen  from  71.  15s. 
per  rod  to  (say)  12/.,  while  the  value  of  the 
materials  used  in  making  bricks  had  declined. 
The  duty  was  levied  as  soon  as  the  bricks 
were  stacked,  and  before  they  were  burnt. 
The  manufacturer,  therefore,  had  to  pay  upon  all 
that  were  spoiled  in  the  burning,  and  this  led  to  the 
use  of  bricks  of  the  most  infamous  quality.  A 
majority  of  the  houses  now  in  process  of  erection  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  were  being  built  of 
bricks  of  this  description,  which,  again,  operated  on  the 
workmen,  and  with  other  causes  had  produced  great 
decline  of  skill  on  the  part  of  bricklayers.  The 
removal  of  the  duty  would  further  cheapen  the 
houses  of  the  poor  in  this, — that  experiments,  now 
repressed  by  the  dread  of  the  exciseman,  would  be 
made,  and  improvements  effected.  It  had  been 
asserted  that,  by  the  use  of  hollow  bricks,  warmer 
and  drier  houses  might  be  constructed,  with  much 
saving  as  compared  with  common  brick,  but  the  tax 
stood  in  the  way  of  endeavours.  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  it  was  insignificant ; the  evils  produced 
werelarge.  In  1847,  the  total  amount  of  the  duty  was 
but  673,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  collecting  must  be  very 
great.  Brick  was  a material  on  which  art  might  be 
effectively  employed,  but  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  this.  By  the  removal  of  this  duty  all  the  various 
trades  connected  with  building  would  be  benefited. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  its  favour  : long  ago 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  had  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  the  most  objectionable  of  the 
excise  duties,  and  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that  a 
strong  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Health  would  lead  to  its  immediate  re- 
moval. 

M r.  C.  Fowler  confirmed  what  had  been  said  by  the 
last  speaker,  and  showed  the  result  of  the  removal 
of  excise  interference  by  reference  to  the  glass  trade, 
and  the  advances  which  had  been  made  in  it  since 
its  enfranchisement. 

Mr.  Lindley,  in  answer  to  a question  put  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  said  that,  with  regard  to  bricks,  there 
was  no  duty  at  Hamburgh,  and  he  could  purchase 
for  15s.  per  1,000  bricks  of  a similar  quality,  but 
of  somewhat  smaller  size,  to  those  for  which  he 
should  be  charged  35s.  per  1,000  in  this  country. 
Bricks  were  so  cheap  in  Hamburg,  that  a con- 
siderable export  trade  was  carried  on  in  them  with 
all  parts  of  the  world,  including  our  colonies.  With 
regard  to  the  absence  of  window  duties  in  Germany, 
the  difference  was  visible  at  a glance.  No  one 
there  would  be  content  with  a single  window  to  a 
room,  where  a greater  number  could  be  obtained. 
The  entire  facade  of  some  of  the  houses  between 
Hamburg  and  Vienna  might  be  described  as  being 
of  glass. 

Lord  Ashley  said  that  the  Board  of  Health  had 
no  power  of  interference  with  the  measures  which 
her  Majesty's  ministers  might  deem  it  necessary  to 
support  from  considerations  of  revenue.  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  the  sanitary  evils  to  which  the 
deputation  had  ably  alluded,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  on  the  subject.  They  were  all  of  one 
opinion.  If  a strong  expression  of  that  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  would  serve  the  subject,  it 
should  certainly  be  given.  “ But,”  said  his  Lord- 
ship,  “ it  will  be  for  you,  as  representing  the  public, 
to  follow  up  the  statements  you  have  made  this  day. 
You  have  been  hitting  the  right  nail  on  the  head  ; 
you  must  now  drive  it  home ; and  I can  only  fur- 
ther say,  that  I trust  the  utmost  success  will  attend 
your  exertions.” 


The  Whittington  Clur.— The  report  of 
the  committee,  just  now  published,  shows  that 
the  number  of  members  belonging  to  it  at 
Christmas  was  1666. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A new  aisle  has  been  added  to  Great  Bar- 
ford  Church,  a vestry  built,  and  the  body  of 
the  church  repewed.  The  chancel  also  has 
been  almost  rebuilt.  The  aisle  and  chancel 
floors  are  laid  in  black  and  red  tiles.  The 
exterior  is  rubble  and  stone,  pointed  with  black 
mortar.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  about  6501. 

A grand  amendment  of  the  New  Forest 

abuses  has  been  made.  The  inordinate  rapa- 
city of  the  “ old  day  men”  in  consuming  the 
profits  of  the  forest  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  to  the  handsome  tune  of  12s.  a-week 
has  been  effectually  checked,  one  would  think, 
by  a compulsory  reduction  to  6s. ; and  other 
salutary  correctives  of  a like  order  have  been 
administered  to  others  of  the  great  freebooters 
of  the  forest,  such  as  the  “tut  men,”  whose  prac- 
tices of  “ making  up  faggots”  at  2s.  6d.  and 
3s.  6d.  per  100  have  all  been  completely  put  a 
stop  to.  “ By  this  economy,”  says  the  Salis- 
bury Journal,  “ 66,000  acres  of  land  are 
expected  to  pay  their  expenses.”  This 
is  true  financial  reform ! The  Kidder- 

minster Gas  Company  have  resolved  to  reduce 
the  price  of  their  gas  from  9s.  to  8s.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  the  reduction  to  date  from  Christ- 
mas last. The  Kidderminster  Corn  Trade 

Committee  have  accepted  the  Town  Council’s 
offer  to  erect  a corn  exchange,  but  desire 

a site  with  a street  frontage. The  Exeter 

Water  Company  have  liberally  resolved 
to  supply  the  baths  and  washhouses  for  the 

poor  of  that  city  gratuitously  with  water. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  given 
1,000/.  towards  the  erection  of  a parsonage- 

house  for  St.  Mary’s,  Bilston. A stained- 

glass  window,  presented  to  the  new  Unitarian 
Church  in  Hope-street,  Liverpool,  by  Mr. 
T.  Hibbert,  of  Everton,  has  lately  been  put  up 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gibbs,  of  London.  It  consists 
of  two  principal  lights,  with  three  smaller 
openings  above,  and  small  side  lights.  The 
style  is  mediaeval. Seven  new  cotton  fac- 

tories, some  of  them  on  a very  large  scale,  are 

to  be  shortly  erected  at  Bolton. A new 

cemetery  project  has  been  started  at  Bradford. 

Shares  for  the  projected  public  hall  at 

Bradford  have  been  already  taken  up  to  the 
extent  of  3,000/. The  Doncaster  Gas  Com- 

pany are  to  reduce  their  price  in  July  next  to 
4s.  2d.  Thus,  though  our  notes  on  gas  be 
now  much  more  scattered  and  intermixed  than 
heretofore,  when  the  battle  had  still  to  be 
fought  by  compact  and  orderly  phalanxes  of 
facts,  the  work  of  reduction  and  diffusion  is 
every  where  in  rapid  and  successful  progress. 

A building  plan  has  been  started  on  the 

Duke  of  Devonshire’s  estate  at  Carlisle,  for 
the  erection  of  “ handsome  streets,  crescents, 
terraces,  plantations,  two  parks,  a good  central 
site  for  a church,  and  detached  villas ; the 
houses  are  all  to  stand  alone,  affording  every 
convenience,  and  the  advantage  of  ornamental 
planting.  The  design,  if  carried  out,  would 
make  Carlisle  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns 

in  the  kingdom.” Another  Irish  workhouse, 

the  Kenmare,  took  fire  on  the  20th  inst.,  but 
fortunately  it  was  extinguished  without  loss  of 
life.  The  house,  though  built  for  500  only, 
and  with  a staff  inadequate  to  the  management 
of  a greater  number,  is  said  to  be  crowded  by 
no  less  than  1,800  poor  wretches,  besides  1,000 
children  under  the  same  management,  in  two 
auxiliary  buildings. 


Niagara  Suspension  Bridge.  — Since 
our  late  brief  notice  of  this  structure,  we  have 
obtained  a few  more  particulars  as  to  its  origin 
and  construction,  and  as  to  the  new  project 
for  replacing  it  by  a railroad  suspension.  The 
first  wire  of  the  present  structure  was  drawn 
across  by  means  of  a rope,  hauled  over  by  a 
cord,  first  laid  across  by  a boy  with  the  aid  of 
a kite.  The  wire  cable  by  which  the  engineer, 
Mr.  Elet,  first  crossed  in  a car,  consisted  of  36 
wires.  Along  the  suspension  structure,  upheld 
by  14  of  these,  heavy  teams  now  pass,  five  at 
one  time  occasionally,  and  droves  of  cattle. 
The  railway  structure  which  is  to  supersede  it 
will  require  16  cables  of  6,000  wires  each — all 
laid  straight  without  twisting,  but  wound  with 
small  wire  ; and  when  completed,  with  its  mas- 
sive stone  towers,  it  will  sustain  a weight  of 
more  than  6,000  tons  beyond  its  own  weight. 
For  this  and  other  improvements,  contemplated 
or  finished,  the  public  will  be  indebted  to  the 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Stuart. 
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CLAPTON  CHURCH,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The  prettily -situated  parish  church  of 
Clapton,  about  10  miles  from  Bristol,  consists, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  plan,  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  tower  at  the  west  end,  south 
porch,  and  a north  chapel,  with  a sacristy 
adjoining.  The  general  style  of  the  building 
is  transition  between  the  Early  English  and 
Decorated;  but,  like  most  churches,  not  without 
its  share  of  Perpendicular'additions  and  altera- 
tions. 

The  tower  is  of  two  stages,  low  and  massive, 
and  has  buttresses,  set  diagonally  with  two 
set-offs,  the  lower  part  increasing  in  bulk  to 
about  twice  the  width  and  projection  of  the 
stage  above.  The  west  window  is  of  two  lights, 
with  a hood  mould,  having  the  tooth  ornament 
exceedingly  large.  The  belfry  has  plain  one- 
light  windows ; and  the  parapet  is  panelled. 
The  tower  arch  is  open,  plain,  recessed,  cham- 
fered, and  supported  by  small  engaged  shafts, 
with  heads  forming  capitals.  There  is  no 
turret  staircase. 

The  porch  (the  only  entrance  at  present  to 
the  church)  is  quite  plain,  and  has  had  a par- 
vise  ; the  steps  leading  thereto,  with  the  two- 
light  window  and  niche,  still  remain. 

The  nave  has  two  square-headed  perpendi- 
cular windows,  south,  and  one  square-headed 
perpendicular,  and  a decorated  window  over  a 
blocked-up  doorway,  north.  The  doorway  to 
the  rood  turret  is  also  walled  up.  There  are  a 
number  of  open  seats,  low,  massive,  and  of  an 
early  character,  but  “ earthly  pride  and  vain 
distinction  ” is  here,  as  in  most  village 
churches,  in  the  shape  of  the  well-known 
square  “pew.”  The  dimensions  of  the  open 
seats  are  as  follows  : — Width  of  pew  from  back 
to  back,  3 feet  65  inches ; width  of  seat, 
1 1 inches ; height  of  ditto  from  floor  of  pew, 
1 foot  4 inches  : width  of  book  board,  6 inches ; 
height  of  top  rail,  2 feet  4 5 inches  ; width  of 
end,  1 foot  S inches.  The  ends  are  fixed  in 
sleepers,  5 inches  by  G inches. 

The  chancel  arch  is  plain,  supported  by 
small  shafts,  with  caps  of  oak  leaf  foliage,  but 
are  so  entirely  coated  with  yellow  wash  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  north 
pier  of  the  arch  is  a “ hagioscope,”  or  squint. 

The  chancel  has  lost  the  “dim  religious 
light,”  which  doubtless  it  once  possessed,  by 
the  introduction  of  large  square-headed  per- 
pendicular windows,  two  in  the  south  and  one 
in  the  north  wall.  The  east  window  is  also 
perpendicular,  of  three  lights  ; a (hop-arch  and 
the  details  exceedingly  poor.  There  has  been 
a priest’s  door,  but  it  has  shared  the  same  fate 
as  the  north  doorway  of  the  nave.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  this  part  of  the  church  is 
not  worthy  of  much  notice,  except  it  were  for 
the  piscina,  and  for  its  having  still  retained  the 
ancient  latten  candlesticks  : they  are  supported 
by  pillars,  attached  to  a plain  perpendicular 
wooden  reredos.  The  piscina  is  good ; it  has  a 
drop-arch,  supported  by  detached  shafts,  with 


caps  of  stiff  foliage  and  moulded  bases,  and  it  has 
around  hood  mould,  with  terminations  formed 
by  a trefoil  leaf.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is 
raised  about  4 inches  above  that  of  the  nave. 

The  sacristy  is  entered  from  the  “ Holy- 
place  ” by  a decorated  arch  (of  the  same 
character  as  the  chancel  arch),  through  the 
eastern  jaumb  of  which  is  another  “hagio- 
scope.” The  east  window  is  early,  of  two 
lights,  cusped  in  the  soffit,  with  a circle  in  the 
head,  enclosing  a quatrefoil,  in  which  are  some 
remnants  of  painted  glass.  In  the  north  wall 
is  a square-headed  perpendicular  window  : 
under  it  stands  a stone  altar,  probably  the 
original  one  of  the  chapel : the  slab  is  5 feet 
10  inches  by  3 feet  1 inch,  by  6 inches  thick  ; 
and  the  height  2 feet  8 inches.  It  is  perfectly 
plain ; not  even  any  crosses  visible.  In  the 
north  corner  of  the  west  wall  is  a small,  low, 
segmental  pointed  doorway,  leading  to  the 
chapel,  which  communicates  with  the  nave 
by  a segmental  pointed  arch,  doubly  recessed, 
chamfered ; the  outer  chamfers  are  carried 
down  to  within  about  6 inches  of  the  lloor, 
while  the  other  part  of  the  arch  springs  from 
the  plain  wall  at  about  4 feet  above.  It  has  a 
hood  mould  formed  by  the  roll  moulding 
and  a slight  hollow,  and  is  continued  to  the 
springing  of  the  arch,  where  it  is  curled 
outwards,  forming  a termination  peculiar  to 
this  style  (Early  Decorated).  There  is  a 
small  cinquefoil-headed  piscina  in  the  eastern 
pier  of  the  arch  on  the  north  side.  It  has  a 
quatrefoil  basin,  and  the  arch  is  supported  by 
small  engaged  shafts.  There  is  a three-light 
window  in  the  east  wall;  the  heads  cusped, 
and  the  spandrils  pierced  under  one  arch  : 
style,  Transitional.  The  sill  is  lowered  inside 
to  within  3 feet  of  the  floor.  The  lights  are 
filled  with  stained  glass ; the  quarrels  are  all 
similar  in  design,  viz.,  a green  leaf,  or  flower, 
with  a pink  centre,  on  a white  ground.  Each 
light  has  a border,  ljf  inches  wide,  filled  with 
different  colours  : the  glass  is  in  very  fine  pre- 
servation, not  a particle  of  it  being  broken  or 
missing.  There  has  been  a north  window  of 
two  lights,  ogee  head,  but  it  is  now  blocked  up 
in  Older  to  make  room  for  a large  unsightly 
monument,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof,  and 
bedaubed  with  a variety  of  colours.  The  west 
window  is  a plain  lancet.  The  floor  of  the 
western  part  of  the  chapel  is  about  0 inches 
higher  than  the  east  end,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  monumental  slabs  of  late  date.  Both 
the  east  window  of  the  chapel  and  sacristy, 
outside,  have  no  hood  mould,  but  merely  the 
chamfer  continued  round  each  light,  and  as 
little  stone  as  possible  used  for  the  dressings. 
Whether  the  church  has  any  wardens,  I cannot 
say;  there  are  no  visible  signs  of  such  men  ; 
blit,  on  the  contrary,  the  dilapidated  state  of 
portions  of  the  building,  the  filthy  condition  in 
which  it  is  kept,  and  the  quantity  of  dirt 
every  where  visible,  even  on  the  holy  table 
itself,  show  that  there  are  none  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 


If  our  Catholic  forefathers  could  but  arise 
and  see  the  condition  of  many  of  our  still 
beautiful  churches,  would  they  not  exclaim,  in 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,— “Thine  adver- 
saries roar  in  the  midst  of  thy  congregations, 
and  set  up  their  banners  for  tokens.  He  that 
hewed  timber  afore  out  of  the  thick  trees  was 
known  to  bring  it  to  an  excellent  work.  But 
now  they  break  down  all  the  carved  work 
thereof  with  axes  and  hammers.  They  have 
set  fire  upon  thy  holy  places,  and  have  defiled 
the  dwelling-place  of  thy  name,  even  unto  the 
ground.”  Filius  Ecclesi./e. 


ORIGINAL  FORMS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

“I  was  dumb  with  silence,  I held  my  peace,  even  from 
good,  but  it  was  pain  and  grief  to  me.” 

Ouit  spirit  is  once  and  again  moved  within 
us,  by  Mr.  Phipson’s  remarks  upon  modern 
architectural  practice,  to  make  a suggestion 
which  has  hitherto  been  kept  back  by  the 
anticipation  of  its  probable  difficulties;  but  The 
Builder  we  know  countenances  original 
thought,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a ray  of  hope 
that  the  stimulating  proverb,  “ where  there’s  a 
will  there’s  a way,”  may  yet  receive  its  fulfil- 
ment in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

The  proposition  is  this,  that  a column  of 
The  Builder  be  opened  for  original  forms 
and  ideas  in  architecture.  This  heading  must 
be  further  explained  byremarking  that  a house 
is  not  an  original  idea,  but  its  parts  and  details 
of  its  parts  may  be  : a church  is  not  an  original 
idea,  but  its  parts  and  details  of  its  parts  may 
be.  Such  original  details,  be  they  in  Grecian, 
Roman,  English,  or  other  architecture,  we 
would  have  collected  and  encouraged  in  such 
a work  as  The  Builder  : proviso — they  being 
good,  which  of  course  would  be  decided  by 
yourself.  To  save  expense  and  trouble,  the 
drawings  should  be  in  lines,  with  or  without 
letter-press  descriptions,  at  the  option  of  your- 
self to  admit  them,  and  drawings  not  accepted 
should  not  be  returned. 

___ J.  W.  H. 

BRISTOL  ATHENAEUM  SOIREE. 

The  supporters  of  this  institution  gave  a 
soiree  on  Wednesday  week,  at  which  the  mayor 
of  Bristol  presided,  and  a large  assemblage  of 
the  dlite  of  the  city  were  addressed  by  Lord 
Teignmouth,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Dr.  Symonds, 
and  others,  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed  to  the  effect  that,  “ It  is  very  desirable 
that  time  and  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
to  persons  engaged  in  business  for  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement.”  That  “Although 
light  and  desultory  reading  may  only  amuse, 
and  although  superficial  knowledge  may  some- 
times encourage  natural  conceit  and  presump- 
tion, yet  these  abuses  need  not  deter  us  from 
endeavouring  to  dispel  ignorance  and  error, 
by  diffusing  useful  information  and  inculcating 
truth,”  &c.  In  proposing  the  first  resolution, 
Lord  Teignmouth  remarked  that  proper 
leisure  could  not  be  said  to  interfere  with 
either  business  or  duty.  What  is  more  true,  said 
his  lordship,  than  that  rest  is  necessary  to  our 
nature?  — a sentiment  almost  hallowed  and  con- 
secrated by  a memorable  sentence  of  one  of 
our  greatest  philosophers,  Lord  Bacon, — a 
sentiment  which,  though  it  might  appear  a 
simple  truism,  is  a most  important  truth,  and 
one  which  has  been  sadly  overlooked  and 
forgotten  in  this  restless,  turbulent,  and  seif- 
destroying  age,  a truth  which  has  not  only  re- 
ceived the  signet  of  the  philosophers  but  has 
been  stamped  with  divine  sanction.  “The 
pause  reinforceth  the  onset;”  and  that  man 
who  has  “rest  from  his  labours”  is  able  to 
see  the  bearings  of  his  business  and  position, 
and  the  relation  of  his  various  duties,  and  is 
thus  infinitely  better  able  to  discharge  these 
duties  than  if  ground  down  in  perpetual  and 
servile  drudgery. 

I conceive,  added  his  lordship,  that  the 
humblest  mechanic,  as  well  as  the  person 
engaged  in  the  most  extensive  concerns  of 
business  in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  has  a three- 
fold obligation  ; he  is  bound  to  his  employer, 
to  his  country,  and  to  his  God.  And  it  is  ray 
firm  belief  that  the  Athemeum  and  similar 
institutions,  when  under  proper  regulations,  do 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  duties  thus  de- 
volving on  any  individual,  but  really  enable 
him  to  discharge  them  better. 
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Mr.  Miles,  in  seconding  the  same  resolution, 
said  that  during  a sojourn  in  America  he  had 
found  in  nearly  every  town  he  visited  an  insti- 
tution similar  to  this,  though  not  known  exactly 
by  the  name  of  an  Athenaeum.  He  had  heard 
from  all  classes  of  the  people  in  that  country, 
of  the  great  good  diffused  by  such  institutions. 

Would  that  I could  tell,  said  Dr.  Symonds, 
in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  address, 
in  moving  another  resolution,  how  good  a 
thing  is  knowledge,  in  itself  and  for  itself!  1 
should  have  to  show,  that  as  real  knowledge 
consists  in  seeing  things  in  their  true  connec- 
tions, order,  and  mutual  adaptation,  to  gain  it 
is  to  approach,  though  at  an  infinite  distance, 
towards  the  Supreme  Mind  that  has  so  ordered 
all  things.  I should  have  to  tell,  how  there  is 
an  original  inherent  affinity  between  know- 
ledge and  truth  and  goodness ; that  the  ten- 
dency of  true  knowledge  is  ever  upwards  ; that 
wisdom  came  down  from  above  not  to  make  us 
content  with  remaining  below,  but  to  raise  us 
to  a higher  sphere — for  she  descended  that  we 
might  ascend  with  her.  All  true  knowledge 
culminates,  and  in  culminating  it  must 
point  upwards.  Though  its  base  be  as  broad, 
and  its  foundations  as  deep,  as  the  earth,  its 
apex  cannot  but  point  towards  Heaven.  I 
should  have  to  show,  that  the  pilgrim  of  know- 
ledge must  be  like  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
popular  poems  of  the  day  : — 

“ A youth  who  bore  through  snow  and  ice 
A banner  with  the  strange  device, 

* Excelsior.’  ” 

Undeterred  by  dangers  and  difficulties,  unde- 
terred by  the  allurements  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
his  watchword  must  be  “ excelsior,” — “ higher, 
still  higher.” 


PATENT  RIGHT. 

Enrolment  of  Specifications.  ■ — It  must  be 
recollected  that  now,  by  the  11  and  12  Viet., 
c.  94,  every  specification,  disclaimer,  and  me- 
morandum of  alteration,  must  be  enrolled  at 
the  enrolment  office.  Instead  of  having  three 
receiving  offices  for  such  documents,  there  is 
now  but  one.  It  is  now  a matter  of  certainty, 
for  any  person  desirous  of  inspecting  a speci- 
fication, when  he  has  ascertained  the  date  of  a 
patent,  to  determine  at  once  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  without  the  inconvenience  of  hunting 
at  different  offices,  and  paying  a fee  to  each, 
in  two  cases  often  for  a useless  search. 

Specifications,  Copies,  and  Certificates  of 
Enrolment  made  evidence. — By  the  15th  section 
of  the  above  statute  it  is  also  enacted,  that  to 
facilitate  the  proof  of  the  due  enrolment  of 
specifications,  &c.,  and  also  copies  of  the  en- 
rolment thereof,  a seal  or  stamp,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  shall  be 
provided  and  kept  at  the  enrolment  office,  to 
be  called  the  seal  of  the  enrolment  office  in 
Chancery;  and  all  courts  and  other  tribunals, 
judges,  justices,  officers,  and  other  persons 
whomsoever,  shall  take  notice  of  the  said  seal, 
and  shall  receive  in  evidence  every  instrument 
and  writing  purporting  to  be  sealed  or  stamped 
therewith,  without  proof  that  the  same  has 
been  so  sealed  or  stamped.  Section  16  enacts, 
that  a certificate  of  enrolment  shall  be  endorsed 
upon  every  specification,  &c.,  sealed  with  the 
said  seal ; and  every  certificate  so  stamped  or 
sealed  shall  be  admitted  and  received  in  evi- 
dence by  all  courts,  &e.,  without  further 
proof,  and  as  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  document  or  instrument  therein  men- 
tioned was  duly  enrolled,  as  mentioned  in  the 
said  certificate. 


Fire  in  another  Nobleman’s  Man- 
sion.— Buchanan  House,  Lochlomond,  Stir- 
lingshire, the  Scottish  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
overheating  of  a chimney  flue  communicating 
with  an  oaken  window  lintel.  The  original 
mansion  house,  with  a frontage  of  135  feet,  and 
one  of  the  two  modern  wings  of  47  feet  front- 
age,  were  totally  ruined.  No  fire-engine  was 
kept  on  the  premises,  and  the  water  was  frozen 
in  the  pipes.  Most  of  the  valuables  were 
saved,  and  the  whole  was  insured  for  20,000/. 
in  the  Phcenix  Life  Office,  for  which  Mr. 
Herbertson,  architect,  and  others,  have  already 
acted,  in  the  inspection  of  the  remains. 


iHisrrUAHfa. 

Projected  Works— Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  8th  inst.,  for  the 
completion  of  eight  unfinished  houses  in  Peck- 
ham;  by  a date  not  specified,  for  the  various 
artificers’  works  to  be  performed  in  the  erection 
of  seven  houses  at  Portishead,  near  Bristol; 
by  21st,  for  the  execution  of  the  alterations  and 
additions  atQuatt  School  (Cleobury  Mortimer), 
and  fitting  up  warming  apparatus  for  same ; 
by  a date  not  specified,  for  completion  of  a pair 
of  semi-detached  villas  at  Barnes  ; by  5th,  for 
the  supply  of  a quantity  of  cast-iron  pipes,  12 
and  8 inch  diameter,  at  Salford;  by  7th,  for 
erecting  an  extensive  range  of  manufacturing 
buildings  at  Carlisle;  by  6th,  for  sinking  a 
gasholder  pit  at  Ilulme;  by  1st  March,  for 
supplying  the  Birmingham  General  Cemetery 
with  gravestones ; and  by  8th  inst.,  for  the 
erection  of  a galvanized  corrugated  iron 
structure  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  exhi- 
bition in  July. 

The  Vanbrugh  Club. — On  Wednesday 
evening  last  a number  of  young  architects  and 
engineers  (some  of  whom  have  favourably  dis- 
tinguished themselves  intheir  rightprofessions), 
donned  “ sock  or  buskin,”  and  on  the  stage 
of  Miss  Kelly’s  theatre,  in  Dean-street,  Soho, 
represented  “ The  Rent  Day,”  “Not  a Bad 
Judge,”  and  “ John  Dobbs.”  “ Orders”  for 
the  boxes,  for  one  night  only,  superseded 
in  their  affections  the  Doric  and  Ionic  : 
and  they  sadly  jumbled  styles;  for  though 
all  were  Early  English,  they  were  both  de- 
corated and  perpendicular.  Some  of  them 
proved  that  they  would  have  “ drawn  houses  ” 
even  if  they  had  been  brought  up  actors  in- 
stead of  architects.  What  we  know  of  the  good 
sense  of  several  of  the  parties  leads  us  to  think 
there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  whisper, — 
“ moderation.”  The  name  they  have  adopted 
is  a happy  one — that  of  the  architect  dramatist, 
and  dramatic  architect,  Vanbrugh.  The  theatre 
has  been  recently  decorated,  with  good  discre- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Deane 
and  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
A meeting  was  held  on  25th  ult.,  at  which  Sir 
H.  de  laBeche,who  presided, moved  aresolution 
passed  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Foster  prepare  esti- 
mates of  a plan  by  Captain  Vetch  (one  of  the 
commissioners  themselves)  for  the  drainage  of 
the  Southwark  side  of  the  Thames.  The  reso- 
lution particularized  the  scheme  referred  to 
Mr.  Foster  as  having  “ reference  to  a covered 
channel  for  general  outfall,  between  Vauxhall 
and  Deptford,  or  thereabouts,  by  which  the 
present  distance  by  the  river  will  be  shortened 
and  a better  outfall  secured  ; to  the  continuation 
of  the  channel  to  and  beyond  Woolwich  ; and 
to  the  removal  of  the  whole  sewage  of  such 
area  from  that  part  of  the  Thames  ; due  atten- 
tion having  been  had  and  being  paid  to  those 
plans  sent  in  to  this  commission,  which  relate 
to  the  same  area.”  Mr.  Rendell  supported 
the  resolution,  and  said  that  though  they  might 
reform  the  sewage  to  a great  extent,  they  might 
as  well  revolutionize  the  country  as  the  sewage 
of  London,  which  had  grown  with  its  growth, 
and  any  revolution  in  which  would  be  a great 
injury  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  metropolis 
in  place  of  a benefit.  The  plans  sent  in  by  the 
competing  engineers,  he  thought,  would  form 
valuable  adjuncts  to  this  scheme  or  that,  but 
he  regarded  them  more  as  ideas  or  suggestions 
than  as  practical  working  plans.  Messrs. 
Hardwick,  Hawes,  Laws,  and  Captains  Daw- 
son, Harness,  and  Vetch  were  also  present, 
while  the  resolution  was  under  consideration. 

The  Assyrian  Antiquities.— At  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Major  Rawlinson  has 
recently  communicated  some  important  papers 
on  the  monuments  found  on  the  site  of  Nine- 
veh. The  chronological  question  was  briefly 
noticed,  and  it  was  stated,  that  although 
nothing  positive  had  been  yet  elicited  from  the 
inscriptions,  as  to  the  origin  or  duration  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  there  were  still  good 
grounds  for  assigning  the  earlier  Nimrud 
sculptures  to  the  twelfth,  or  perhaps  the  thir- 
teenth century  before  the  Christian  era  ! 

Pietro  Bianchi.  — The  Athenamm  re- 
ports the  death  of  the  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect, Pieiro  Bianchi, — the  artist  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Francisco  di  Paulo.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Academies  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence, 
Bologna,  Modena,  Venice,  Stockholm,  and 
Copenhagen,— and  a Knight  of  several  orders. 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers.— The  third  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  institution  was  held  at  Queen’s  Hotel, 
Birmingham,  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  I.  E. 
M'Connell  in  the  chair,  when  the  annual 
report  was  read,  which  showed  that  there  were 
now  201  members.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  a proposal  to  do  honour  to 
their  deceased  president,  Mr.  George  Stephen- 
son. Office  bearers,  including  Mr.  R.  Ste- 
phenson as  president,  and  Messrs.  Beyer  and 
M'Connell  as  vice-presidents,  were  then  ap- 
pointed, and  papers,  on  “ Railway  Axles,”  by 
Mr.  McConnell,  on  “ Railway  Springs,”  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Adams,  and  on  “ The  Condensa- 
tion of  Steam  in  Engines,”  by  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
of  Dudley,  were  afterwards  read  and  com- 
mented on. 

Central  School  of  Design.— The 
recent  exhibition  of  the  students’  works  de- 
serves a more  lengthened  notice  than  we  gave 
it.  We  have  an  article  in  type,  but  are  forced 
by  pressure  of  matter  to  postpone  it. 

Pagan  v.  Pointed. — Sir:  I need  not 
inform  you  that  there  is  at  this  present  moment 
in  England  a sect  who  affect  to  embody  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  in  certain  conventional 
forms  and  symbols.  A member  of  this  frater- 
nity lately  painted  a representation  of  the  de- 
luge,— he  introduced  the  ark  of  Noah, — he  also 
depicted  the  heavenly  arc  in  its  natural  and 
beautiful  form ; considering  however  that  the 
latter  partook  of  the  Roman  form  of  arch,  he 
dubbed  it  “ Pagan,”  and  made  the  rainbow 
pointed,  determined,  as  he  said,  to  impart  a 
true  Christian  character  to  his  work.  The 
picture  is  not  sold. — A.  W.  II. 

Tynemouth  Priory  Ruins. — The  New- 
castle Society  of  Antiquaries  are  preparing  a 
memorial  to  the  Treasury,  praying  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  powder  magazine  from  the  Ladye 
chapel,  and  of  other  military  adjuncts,  block- 
ading of  windows,  &c.,  from  the  priory  ruins, 
and  that  their  lordships  will  aid  in  the  future 
preservation  of  these  interesting  and  venerable 
relics  from  desecration  or  defacement. 

Circular  Plane  ok  Projection. — In 
my  early  career  in  perspective,  which  I have 
practised  for  many  years,  I found  the  limit  of 
30  degrees  inconvenient;  and  at  the  time  de- 
signs were  making  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, wishing  to  show  to  advantage  an 
octagonal  interior,  gave  more  thought  than  I 
before  had  done  to  a circular  plane  of  projec- 
tion, and  have  since  that  time  used  it  for  such 
forms,  but  find  by  experience  that  it  is  very 
limited  in  its  application,  and  particularly  to 
rectangular  building  or  connected  forms,  while 
to  disconnected  forms  it  can  be  applied  with 
results  more  satisfactory. — John  Croft. 

Stray  Ideas  and  Suggestions  as  to 
Metropolitan  Sites. — Burlington  House 
and  gardens,  Piccadilly — a museum  and  hall 
of  the  fine  arts  : the  bottom  of  Portland-place 
— a colossal  monument  on  the  scale  of  that  at 
London  Bridge,  the  pedestal  adorned  with 
military  trophies;  one  of  the  finest  sites  in 
Europe  for  such  an  object : the  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent — from  the  above-named  spot,  to 
a more  confined  area,  where  its  elegant  pro- 
portions would  be  seen  to  greater  advantage — 
say  the  esplanade  in  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace. — Footpad. 

Wide  Estimating. — Tenders  delivered 
for  finishing  two  houses  in  Holloway,  for  the 
St.  Leonard  Building  Society;  Mr.  Tress, 
architect,  who  furnished  the  quantities  : — 


Woods  £J39S  0 

Darby 390  0 

Pillbeam 380  0 

Fowler  375  0 

Burton  371  0 

Sheffield 345  0 

Ashton  338  10 

Ruskin  328  0 

Wm.  lliggs  327  0 

Stiles 325  0 

Loynes  300  0 

Fawcett 295  0 

Hill  and  Son 290  0 

Honeywell 289  0 

Slade 281  0 

Hall  260  0 

Metcalfe  (accepted)  ..  235  0 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  Feb.  4. — Institute  of  Architects,  8 p.m. 
Tuesday,  5.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m. 
Wednesday,  6. — Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  7.— Royal  Society,  8J  p.m. ; Societyof  An- 
tiquaries, 8 p.m. ; Royal  Academy,  8 p.m. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Portsmouth  Block  Machinery." — “ N.  R’s.”  statement 
in  support  of  his  assertion  next  week. 

“ Burning  the  Dead.”— Several  communications  on  this 
subject  stand  over. 

Window  Tux." — "J.  R.”  will  find  a reply  in  Mr 
Hickson’s  remarks  in  our  present  number. 

“ AV.  C.,”  “ C.  G.”  (not  yet  read),  “ H.  G.,”  “ P.  P.,” 
“ Ctelia,”  “ C.  B.”  (wc  decline  giving  addresses),  “ FI.  L.,’’ 
*'  o.  O.  O.”  (the  arrangement  would  of  course  include  means 
for  the  periodical  conveyance  of  the  bodies),  “ M.  N.,” 
“ T.  G.”  (wc  arc  forced  to  decline,  such  inquiries  are  so  nu- 
merous), “U.  13.”  (shall  appear),  “ J.  G.  H.”  (sketches 
safely  received  ; shall  be  attended  to  in  a day  or  two), 
“ T.  13.”  (wc  are  unable  to  assist),  “ Subscriber  from  Com- 
mencement ” (No.  51,  Great  Marlborough-strcct),  ‘‘  Zero,” 
(the  rails  of  the  Great  Western  were  originally  laid,  as  now, 
on  the  broad  guage),  ” W.  J.  W.”  (declined  with  thanks), 
“ F.  W.  S.,”  “ 11.”  (bide  a bit).  ” G.  F.  H.”  (all  depends 
on  the  communication  which  took  place  ; wc  cannot  oiler  an 
opinion),  “ R.  13.,”  “ Metator,”  11  AV.  C.”  (shall  hear  from 
us',  “ C.  R.  S..”  “ M.  P. ,”  “ A Lady,”  ‘‘  J.  L.  T.”  (such 
rooting  is  not  trustworthy),  “ C.  F.  jun.,”  “ E.  A.  A.,” 
“ G.  M.,”  “ A Catholic  Subscriber,”  “ R.  M.,”  “F.  G.” 
(the  openings  should  be  deducted),  “J.  L.,”  Dublin. — 
“ Description  of  a Roman  Building,  &c.,  at  Caerleon,”  by 
J.  E.  Lee  (J.  R.  Smith,  Compton-strect) ; “ View  of  Ban- 
queting House,  Whitehall,”  by  O.  11.  Hansard,  Architect 
(Weale);  " Report  on  Permanent  Way,”  by  P.  W.  Barlow, 
C.  E. ; “ Pasquin,”  Nos.  land  2;  ‘‘London  (Watford) 
Spring  Water  Company,”  Report  by  Mr.  Homersham,  C.  E. 
(Weale)  ; “ The  Building  Societies’  Directory  ” (E.  Wilson, 
Royal  Exchange,  London). 


FO  CONSUMERS  of  PLASTER  ofPARIS. 

—The  Advertiser  is  in  a position  to  supply  the  above  article 
* quantity  at  ^extreme  low_  rates.— Particulars  inuy  be  had 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  P K AUGHTSM EN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTUREK.No.  I IP.  Fleet-street,  London. 
These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  aud 

F F light  and  shading. 

F for  general  use 
R black  for  shading, 

It  B ditto  ditto. 
1>I!B  ditto  ditto. 

13 11  It  B ditto  ditto 

aersin  town  or  country. 


sliadi 

H 1 1 H H for  drawing  ou  wood.  I 
11  H 1 1 for  architectural  use. 

H II  for  engineering, 

H for  sketching. 

II 11  bard  aud  black  for  draw-  I 

M medium. 

old  by  all  the  principal  Statioi 

CHEAP  stationery  depots 

P '1  • l \ quires  for  ltd.  . Letter-paper,  hve  quires  for  is.  : Enve- 
lOjX'S.  ‘i<i.  pei  mo;  best  Sealing-wax.  hflcen  sticks  for  Is.  ; Double- 
Elephant,  8d.  per  sheet ; Cartridge.  Is.  (id.  per  quire  ; hest  F’oolscan 
rn'ed  to  any  pattern.  Is.  -inferior,  (id.  and  upwards;  Steel  Pons  la 
pei  gross  ; and  every  description  of  Stationery  at  equally  low 
pi Ke'3_— Orders  (per  post)  promptly  attended  to,  and  tlie  goodsdeli- 
vered  free  lo  any  part  of  London. -Address  to  JOHN  SEWELL 
Wholesale  aUj  Kctal*  Stationer,  No.  11,  Stockbridge-terrncc! 


ANCIENT  HOUSE  FURNITURE.— In 

1 *,  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  lias  hitherto  existed 

m Furniture,  suitable  for  tl.c  many  Mansions  Hint  have  ren 
M,?-M  P1  •1,:VA  h ST  VI.ES,  Messrs.  GRACE 
bine  directed  llicir  particular  attention  to  Ibis  subject,  and  have 
nishfng  Bri,rol’r,atc  specimens  in  tlic  various  branches  of  fur- 

tn pesU-y  of  IhaiKlmkiii 1 N 0 S‘  in  sin,I’1®  worsted  damask,  algo  in 
VHP  El'S,  plain!)1' 

PAPE- 


1 a p [tTH  wnipj'i' a"  £ich  yc'vct.pilo,  with  appropriate  borders. 

TtUcrV  ";;lacn"'  Library,  and  occasional 

niture.’  "tnc  C8’  t-haira,  and  other  useful  and  appropriate  fur- 

„ J1,;®  °f  the  above-mentioned  furniture,  Ac.,  are  designed 

alter  ancient  authorities,  and  executed  under  the  imn,,..HoVr 
intcudenee  of  Mr.  A.AV.  I’UOIN, 'arcbiteet.^ln  order  to  rtmder 
this  furniture  generally  available,  a considerable  portion  lias  been 

¥ RON  SASH  ROOFS  for  CONSERVA*- 

, .''"'■“I'lal'S.  cast  or  wrought  Staircases,  light 


. strained  Wire-fences.  Huin.co.  iiou  m-u 
;ry  desenptton  of  cast  or  wrouglit.iron  work  fo 
■ated  and  galvanized  iron  Roofing,  Ac  . oi 


A 


TKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

- lias  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at.  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  aud  unfit  for  use  ou 
its  arrival  in  London,  lty  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  aud  thus  presented  to  consumers 
ill  a fresh  and  genuine  stale,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
a/ina  t,  AVcstmiuster. 


nd  SONS,  Millbank-st 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
aud  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PA  RI  AN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  or  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  au  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— .T.  R.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Mi  11  bank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PA  RIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHTTE  and  SONS,  possesses  alt  the  properties  of 
the  host  Roman  Cement,  hut  has  the  advantage  over  tiiat  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  ns  a stucco  it  does  not 
yegetute  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  aud  strouger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but.  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  o perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  W1 1 ITE  and  SONS,  Mill  bank-street,  West- 
mi  ns  ter,  aud  3(3,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  bv  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Sou  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN.  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  pace  •liil  ; aud  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  paces 
313  and  3.51  of  “The  Builder.”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tuuuel 
to  resist  the  aetion  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  tliau  any  other  description  of 
Cement : it  does  not  vegetate,  oxvdate,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  aetion  of  frost  and  heat  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  cliallcnge  competition.— Orders  reoeived  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASl’DI  N.  and  Cninirmv.  at  tli.-ir  51  inul:n-l.,rv, 
Northllcet,  Kent,  and  ttieir  Wharf, Great  Scotland-vnrd.  Whitehall  ; 
also  by  their  Agent  at  the  DopOt,  1,  Back  Gorce,  Liverpool. 


^PHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

H-  STUCCO,  which  you  snpplied  at  Messrs.  J.  A R.  MORLE  Y’S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  inWood-strcet,  Gresliam-strect,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer’s  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  nie  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
iu  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it.  was  mi  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  atauotherraugeof  buildings,  whore  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 

To  Messrs. Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

Niue  Elms. 


[RON  SHUTTERS.— The  PATENT 

L CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  arc  cheaper 
olvc  times  stronger,  work  easier,  cannot  run  down,  and  roll  up 
iSSrKt  t 100111  tllau  ai,y  otlwr  shttM*rs  made.  Harcourt 


. Sole  Mnmifaclui 
GNTAL  META  LI 
GALS,  MOULDINGS.  STALL-BOA 


rs.  and  of  f M P R OVED 


WROUGHT-IRON 


ni q.d  hi  nt’T-'V'ATER  APPARATUS,  and  metal  work  con- 
. ,i  .'  1>.uildin“8-  Testimonials  of  architects  and  others 
rr  ! "J  I?  usr'‘  1 JC  f"1' warded  free  oil  application  to 
Wappiug.  Loudon,  or  to  Mr 
G.  13 UH, si  or  K . 17. (.eoigc-street,  Edinburgh,  Agent  for  Scotland 
„ . ’ 130.  STRAND. 

To  Engineers,  Archilects^Builders,  &c„  and  to  the  Shipping  and 

THE  PATENT ’improved  METALLIC 

cob PPnr  rai »Ci?^D A,iE1  "r  H S-,  NEWAI.L  aud  CO.- viz., 
( ( I EK  CORD  for  window  sash  lines,  hothouse  sash  lines 
hi  lit  ling  conductors,  Ac.  ; SILVERED  and  GILT  METAL  CORD 

cotl'i  sl'i'ni'vfl  ' 1 tUN  00UD  for  t0"  ?r  ‘locks,  for  teut  ropes, 
c otn  a lines.  Ac. , Ac  . are  now  very  extensively  used.  Their  great 
a va  itages  as  to  cheapness,  durability,  flexibility,  and  elegance  of 
ai  po'.rai'cc.  "lieu  compared  with  hempen  and  other  cordage. 
. !h  „ satisfactorily  established  during  upwards  of  six  years’ 

V P8  NEWAt  !V r a! MPo  V‘  V'w  V“I?,C'V  of  circumstances, 

r.  o.  BMVA  III  and  to  S Patent  Wire  Ropes  have,  it  is  well 
I nown.  generally  superseded  the  use  of  hempen  ropes  for  railway 
tile. attention  of thi shipping  ini^ 


e„„..inii.;  1 Of  the  shipping  inte- 

fHrPS’  ST \ N DIN ( TiirrrNr  H-111  ’,;"ljer'.or  aJnpt»tion  for 
m.  l .,1  ■ ' '|  V'GGING,  lor  which  important  purpose 

' he  demand  is  P eadily  increasing.  The  Palcnt  Wire  Rope  is  nis,, 
*"'tcd  f'jr  l'Ar!l'I;s  fo>-  SUSPENSION  BRIDGES, 
n.  eti  ..ilnvi  ZluT  7ear*’  •sPMimens.  testimonials,  and  other 
V i™  n forwarded  on  application. -Office.  130,  Strand, 

Gateshead  'on  Tenc  S°’  Uruus'''u:k-8treet1  Blackwall ; Manufactory, 


, , 30,  STRAND.  ~ 

To  Noblemen,  Landed  G^ntry^Agrioulturists.  Rond  and  Railway 

TI,E  I’A’l'ENTIRON-WH  RE-STRAND 

^.FENCING,  a.,  tonisbed.  with  all  its  fittings,  hv  1!  S 
cowl'ind.H.'1'!?  C?r  A'*),1’1'  e,,d(ed  the  unqualified  approval  of 

^j^’^sss.v’scass  «wa^ssar 

ro!SlsMSl0nS»H^1|l"V?tCac  0f  ,lny  “r  hurdles  nettings,,  for 

wpirow  d othcr  tend ng.  The  PATENT-3VIRE-8TKAND 
not  to  be  fi  nTd  ^ a"  eh°"°t™y’  -scour,ty’  du nihility,  and  elegance 

Wr5  :v;r_ 

,r,  V'  l-RVlURh,  Phoiighthostrands  yield  under  the  weight 
the  ^ncc’  tl“-.y  do  not,  take  the  permanent 
s t.  " men  often  rendeis  ordinary  wire  fencing  uusightly  and 
,0  the  8reat  plasticity  and  strength  of  the  whole  frame,  it 
symmetry  QI*y  pre38UIe  from  C1|ttlc  without  iujury  or  loss  of 

ci,q,'tiUTjle  feurin.f  °.f  ,R-  S.  N.  and  Co.  is  sufficiently  palpable  to 
6 nn;,2  allrisk  of  accidents  to  cattle  from  invisibility, 

unite,  1J0,  strand,  London ; Manufactory,  Gatcskend-on-Tync. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF  & ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  AVIIERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  heen  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  nil  who 
have  used  it.  flint  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  oil  its  merits. 
Messrs.  .STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  xvhloh  » given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  he  found  a gain  of  Hit  per  cent,  iu  material, 
fall  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
to  per  cent  , by  its  allowingabout  forty  iniiinles  for  working,  heing 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  or  oilier  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ; its  ndvnn- 
(:u-es  therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubk 
Specimens,  showing  its  beauty,  hardness,  and  nnnl  icahilitv  to  all 
plain  and  ornamental  purposes,  tnnv  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in 
any  qunntitv,  obtained  of  Xt.ssrs.  STEVENS  and  SON.  at.  their 
Plaster  and  Cement.  Works,  18(3,  Drury  -lane,  London.— Manufactory, 
Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 


^.REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT.  RF.UE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GING STONE. and  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK. 

AGENTS— 

Messrs.  Rutty  and  Vcrev,  South  Wharf  Paddington. 
Messrs.  Gladdish’s.  Pedlar's-aere,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  -f.  Thompson.  Back  King-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie.  1.  Royal  Bank-buildings,  Liverpool. 

Mr  J.  Harrison.  Linenhall-strcet.  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Mycook.  108.  Fnrgnte,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  J.  Bunch  ill.  Tterk  ley-street,  Birmingham. 

And  can  he  delivered  by  the  Proprietor’ll  own  boats  to  auy  part  or 
the  kingdom. 


C2-RAY  STONE  and  WHITE  FLAME 

* LIME  WORKS.  RE W LAY  CLIFF,  on  the  Medway. 
KENT.— GEORGE  POTTER  and  CO.,  having  added  the  old  and 
well-known  business  at  the  Purfleet  Wharfs,  Earl-street.  Itlack- 
friars.  aud  Camden-town.  to  their  former  town  establishments,  are 
ready  to  supply  Contractors,  Builders.  Gas  Companies,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  with  Gray  Stone.  White  Flame,  and  chalk  Limes, 
upon  the  usual  terms.  Annexed  is  a list  of  their  wharfs 
City— Purfleet  Wharf.  Earl-street,  Bluckfrinrs. 

Pimlico- -Grosvenor  Basin. 

Chelsea— Druee's  Wharf. 

Paddington— No.  19,  North  Wharf  (adjoining  Great  Western 


City 


Terminus), 
amden-town — J n mcs-strect. 
road  Baain-Wharf-road, 


New  patent  mineral  paint.— 

Invaluable  os  a coating  for  SHIPS’ SIDES  and  BOTTOMS, 
all  kinds  ofAVOODorMETA  I.  work,  roofing  felts, leaky  roofs,  spouts 
and  gutters,  doors,  sheds,  railing,  and  all  kinds  of  uut-door  work, 
and  being  perfectly  waterproof,  will  preserve  their  surfaces  from 
atmospheric  influence  and  decay, — requires  no  preparation,  and 
will  dry  in  a few  hours.— .Sold  in  casks.  2 to  50  gallons.  Brilliunt 
Black,  2s.  ; Rieli  Brown.  2s.  !>d.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL,  and  Co.,  No.  113.  Basing-lane.  Cltenpside. 


CAUTION.— THE  PATENT  ALKALI 

COMPANY’S  METALLIC  BLACK  AND  PURPLE 
BROWN  PAINTS.- Attempts  having  heen  made  to  sell  other 
paints  by  the  aid  of  the  Company’s  testimonials,  the  public  are  in- 
formed that  theunder  mentioned  are  the  only  authorized  agents 
for  the  sale  of  these  important  nnd  valuable  productions  : — 
AGENTS  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May,  133,  Tooley-street,  Lon- 
don ; Mr.  James  Low,  Bristol  ; Messrs.  Evans  and  Hodgson, 
Exeter;  Mr.  Samuel  John  Fill,  Yarmouth,  Norfolk;  Mr.  D. 
Sandemau.  Glasgow;  Mr.  G.  Pandeman.  Dundee;  Mr.  R.  Newby, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire  ; Mr.  It.  S.  Furr,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  AY.  Bailey, 
AYolvcrhamptou ; Mr.  Robert  Oxland.  Plymouth;  Mr.  11.  J. 
Buchan,  Southampton;  Mr.  Edward  Wilson.  Manchester;  Mr. 
H.  AY.  Potter,  Manchester;  Mr.  II.  W.  Lowry,  Liverpool. 

Orders  will  also  lie  received  and  information  furnished  by  the 
Sgoretary,  Mr.  JOHN  A.  AVEST,  1,  New  Broad-street,  London. 


1}  EDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 

SI  MMS  (late  William  Cleave!,  of  AVilton-road, Pimlico  Bnsin 
lags  to  acquaint  Builders  mid  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  oil  hand 
at  Ins  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established  I,  a very 
P Well-seasoned  OA K and  DEAL  PRE- 
PA RED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
mi  iow..  from  j mch  toll  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
aud  at  greatly^  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 

u x., ..  . ..  -epored  by 

. Cleave’s) 


Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  bv 
Machinery.  Laths,  &e. -Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  AV.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  AVilton-road.  Pimlico  Basin. 

rB^HOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

“ Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayer.’  .Arms  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED ; also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  aud 
in  a superior  manner.  ( ut  deals  and  scautliu  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak.&c. ; pantile, 
oak.  and  hr  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  A1I  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V cry  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  limber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 

PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

J*  FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1;1  in.  yellow,  persq.  ....  20s.  od.  I 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq m Od- 

x,  n •»  lfs.  fid.  $ „ jig.  yd- 

* Hs.  91  | J Ids.  6d . 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  thau 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

Si\o  . ^ ;\!  jpHBUTT  and  Co.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
aud  Planing  Mills,  kiug’s-rund,  Chelsea. 


T 


SAAV  MILLS.  GILL1NGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

IMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS. 

and  BATTENS, Ac., Sawn  on  the  mostapproved  principle 
Boards,  4c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  bv  Muir’s  Patent 
Machiuery.  The  Mills  huve  all  Die  advantages  of  navigation  and 
wutcr-earringc,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  aud  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  AVEN LOCK-ROAD 
CITA-ROAD.  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters 
ami  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
huge  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  aud  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  sensoued.  Thcv  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  nnd 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  limug.  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  aud  thickness. 
-And  they  arc  enabled  toollorall  their  goodsnt  very  moderate  prices 

OAK  TIMBER.  — About  Forty  Loads  of 

winter  felled  English  Oak  Timber,  of  large  dimensions,  FOR 
SALE  at  Simbridgo  Park,  on  reasonable  terms.— Apply  to  Mr.  A. 
BLACK,  Sun  bridge  Farm,  Bromley,  Kent. 

JORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

• P CARVING  and  MOULDING  AVORKS  for  AYOOD  nnd 
STONE,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth,  and  151,  Strand.— TAA’LOR 
WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  call  the  attention  oftlie  build- 
ing community  to  a new  feature  of  their  establishment,  nnd,  at  the 
same  time,  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  and  friends  for  the 
very  liberal  sunport  they  have  lately  experienced,  which,  they 
assure  them  and  the  public,  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavour  to 
deserve,  by  giving  their  customers  an  increasing  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  constant  improvements  in  the  machinery 
which  they  have  just  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  production  of 
the  most  mtricato  carving  in  Caen  aud  other  freestones,  and  in 
statuary  marble. 

T„  AV..  and  J.  particularly  solicit  the  attention  of  architeots 
nnd  builders  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  a very 
large  saving,  both  of  time  aud  money,  is  cflected,—  so  great,  indeed, 
that  in  many  cases  they  cun  deliver  a well-finished  article  in  Caen 
stone  for  less  money  than  it  can  be  obtained  in  cement,  while  their 
wood-carving  will,  iu  some  cases,  be  found  to  come  into  close  com- 
petition with  the  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament.— For  prices 
and  estimates  apply  at  154,  Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

“ AVcstminster,  May  lGtli,  1848. 

“ Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  m>  opinion  of 
your  Patent  Carving  Machinery,  I have  much  pleasure  iu  stating, 
from  au  experience  of  more  thau  two  years,  in  its  application  to 
of  the  wood  carvings  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 

itsof  the  New  Palace,  at  AVestminstcr,  that  I ain 

. make  the  most  favourable  report  concerning  it,  and  to 
dd  that  it  has  more  than  justified  the  favourable  terms  in  which 
•eeoinmended  it  in  lsisto  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  nf  AVoods 
d AVorks Ur  adoption.  -I  remain,  Gentlemen,  vuurs  faithfully, 


ler  apart  i 
abted  to  i 


D 


AY’S  PATENT  WIND-GUARD.- 


Tliousands  of  smoky  el 
applying  at  the  top  of  the  ol 
well  tested  ir  ” ™ ’ ’ 


cured  by  simply 
inney  this  unequalled,  useful,  and 
iual,  of  the  manufacturer  and 


D 


R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALVE, 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY.  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS 
AND  OTHERS. 

FAIRS,  139,  New  Bond-street,  begs 

• leave  to  inform  them,  that  he  lias  a large  assortment  of 
stained  and  figured  quarries  ou  hand,  aud  that  he  can  execute 
siained  glass  qunrrv  glazing  for  churchy  j,  Alc..  at  one  third  less 
than  the  usual  tra.le  price. -.A  very  line  PAINTED  CHURCH 
AV  IN  DOW,  in  six  compartments,  each  9 feet  5 inches  high,  nnd 
2 fret  5 inches  wide,  consisting  of  the  four  Evangelists,  St.  Peter  nnd 
St  Paul.  TO  BE  SOLD  at  a cheap  rate.  Also  various  pieces  of  old 
Painted  Glass.  — Two  very  handsome  CARVED  STATUARY 
Cll  I MNEY  PIECES,  TO  BE  SOLD  a great  bargain.  Any  gentle- 
man wanting  suoh  things,  should  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  at  the  above  address. 

FAIRS  aud  CO.'S  PATENT  VENTILATORS  are  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  faculty  ; thev  will  he  found  a very  great  preser- 
vative to  health  in  being  applied  to  bedrooms,  iu  all  close  and  eon- 
liued  towns,  supplying  plenty  of  pure  air,  without  the  annoyance  of 
dust  or  soot.  They  will  be  found  mo.st  serviceable  where  gas  is  in- 
troduced into  the  house,  nnd  a very  great  preventative  to  cholera 
aud  all  epidemic  diseases.— Orders  6eut  to  t lie  above  address,  or  to 
the  Manufactory,  15,  Gillingham-strcct,  Pimlico,  will  be  punctually 
attended  to, 


PIERCE’S  PATENT  PYRO-PNEUMATIC  STOVE  GRATE 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

churches,  chapels  ^fant  and  ™ lof £.  °&™’  PUBLIC 

CIK.T.T  rmmv  (IP  IBTUNnPWPST  NOVELTY  OF  PRINCIPLE,  and 

Is  SELF-ACTING,  and  ci 
ELEGANCE  ' " ' 

WARMTH  u 


Cash  Pri 

From  5,000  to  10,000  cubic  feet £6  0 

From  10,000  to  50,000  cubic  feet 9 0 

From  50,000  to  100,000  cubic  feet J2  0 

. PROSPFCTUS  exDlanatory  of  the  merits  of  the  Ptoye,  and  containing  numerous  highly  respectable  TESTIMONIALS  oMto^oi^cy.  NONE  OF  WHICH  WERE  OBTAINED 
A PROSPECT  IS  explanatory  o UNTIL  AFTER  A WINTER'S  TRIAL, will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  J.  E.  DOWSON  and  Co. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  2,  1850. 


ELEC^NCE^O^^MsTo'N'Hwhichf^R^Um  irriat^ECONOMY^^^^S^^i^nders'\hIs'  GRA^^^uitable^fOT^ny^situatiJiuTvlmro^a" POWERFUL  DEGREE  of 
ELEGANCE  jhe  CHEERFDL  OPEN  FIRE  are  desirable 


AND  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  DAILY  USE  AT  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  UNIVERSITY  HALL,  WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE, 

And  at  the 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  J ERM  YN-STRB  ET,  REGENT-STREET, 

Where  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials,  with  innumerable  References,  may  be  obtained,  and  every  information  afforded. 


THE  CHEAPEST  STOVE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

CUNDY'S  PATENT  HOT-AIR  VENTILATING  STOVE, 


YOB  WARMING  A 


CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  HALLS,  STAIRCASES,  AND  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 

of'fobs  traift 

J E DOWSON  AND  CO.,  STINGO  IRON  WORKS,  STINGO-LANE,  MART LEBONE, 

at  the  following  GREATLY  REDUCED  TRICES,  viz.,  A STOVE  calculated  to  WARM  and  VENTILATE  dry  BUILDINGS  of  the  following  cubical  areas 


Credit  Pri 

■ • ^ ? n I or  35  per  oent.  off  the  credit 
• • 12  “ j j price  for  cash  on  delivery. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vivian,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Rector  of  St  Petcr-lo-Poor, 


Dear  Sir— After  one  winter's  experience  of 
i.viug  that  it  may  fairly  claim  a place  — 

’ Before  adopting  you*- 1 m,> 


, stove  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  I feel  no  liesitatn 
the  first  rank,  among  the  inventions  for  warming 

_ de  extensive  inquiries,  both  

the  TioUwater  system.  Ineonvi 


the  different  kinds  of 

stoves  in  use,  and  also  as  to  the  hot-water  system,  nicuimimuee,  ...  kind  or  other  I found 

o,  “*  “ YWnSm.*” 

«»  «™  «•»  M «**  “ «™sa£&ssA niVE  BEEa  riXED  ■ A” iT 


J.  D.  FROST. 


Old  Broad-strceL 


Sin,— I have  no  hesitation  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your  stoves  tin  producing 
i dual  degree  of  warmth  over  the  whole  of  a large  building,  and  in  promoting  ventilation.  1 consul  er 


qua!  degree  of  warmth  over  me  wuoieum uuno  uuuuiu8,  ™ 
them  unrivalled.  They  are  also  the  most  economical  I have  ever  met  with.  My  church,  which  was 
notoriously  one  of  the'  coldest  in  the  metropolis,  has,  since  the  introduction  of  your  stove  (one  ol  U‘ 
largest  size),  about  twelve  months  ago,  become  perfectly  warm  and  comfortable. 

I am,  Sir,  your  faithful  and  much  obliged  servant, 

J.  W.  VIVIAN,  D.D. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell- street  (late  of 

Brick-laift.St.  Luke's1.— J.  J.  J < INKS  having  made  great  addi- 
tions  to  bis  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the iTrado, that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  oirans 
Girders.  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping.  Balconies.  Window  Guards. 
Verandahs. Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  SUirejuuj.  Tomb 
Enclosures.  Trellis  Panelling.  Lamp  anti  other  Brackets,  Cauti 
levers,  Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Ora*'""-  *nH 

0tB A KE R'S9’0VE N 'wORK^  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Lars,  Stoves, 

Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stook. 

TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES.  CONTRACTORS. 
ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

JONES,  Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  No.  G, 

•j?  . Banks'. Jc.  London,  keep;  a l ice  stock  of  the  following 
CAST-IRON  PIPES  AND  CONNECTIONS,  at  prices  as  low  as 
any  house  in  Loudon  :-Gas  and  Water  Pipes.  Ileuds, .Branches, 
Syphons,  Tees,  Ac. ; Retort;  and  Lamp-posts,  Hot  Water  and 
Flange  Pipes,  Rain-water  Pipes,  Ha'fround  and  O G Gutters, 
Cast  and  Wroujht-iron  work  for  stable  fitting,  viz.  : Mangers, 

Hoy-racks,  Ramps.  Cills,  Traps,  Stable  Gutters,  Gra.iugs.  Ac.  KttU- 
ius  Bars.  Sash  Weights,  Air-bricks,  Coal  Plates.  Tile-lights, 
Barrow  Wheels.  Ac.  The  above  castings  arc  o;  the  best  quality. 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  No.  6,  Banksidc.  Loudon. 

TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

\NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

. STEEL  YARD  WHARF.  UPPER  T|i  VMi:>  STlU.i;T. 
have  always  on  band  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
sizes,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 

•‘Vte»$ssr.«BS8fcfc  i.  ™- 

equalled  for  variety  aud  lowness  of  price 

.nd  elliptio  metal  and  stoves,  rum-....---  --  - . 

.ml  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakei- 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  uf  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application. 

FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

168,  DB  U KY-LAN  E,  and  C 1 1 A RLE  - T R E EX’,  DR  U BY -LANE, 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  .Stock .of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

cither  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing.  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  nnd  Street  Posts,  ranks.  Pipes, 
Wheels,  Pinions.  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines;  Range  and  Hot-plate 
Metal.  All  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  lor  internal  work. 

\ large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O G Gutters.  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tiglit  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  Ac. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 
cotta. 

Estimatesgiven  for  Iron  Buildings.  Wrouglit-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases.  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors.  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  aud  every  dcs  -ription  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  and  despatch.  ^ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  03,  54,  and  55,  Wyoh-street, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  »f 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT'S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  nonse  Deco- 
rators. Smiths.  Bell-hangers.  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
tu  suit*  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’s,  Chubb's, 
and  Pitt's  Patent. —To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
' inges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUN  DRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions.comice  poles, 

Eioturc  rods,  skew  door  bandies,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
spagniolette  bolts.  Ac.  A \ 

Dooll  SPRINGS  and  II INGES, including Redrauud's,  Smith's, 
erish's.  aud  Cottorell’.-  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  m"st  approved  principle. 
LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  aud  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  arc 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  sa.ne  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  be  squally  as  low  as  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 


I7ULKES*  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 

WAREHOUSE,  01  nnd  93.  Park-street,  Camden  Town. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  double  backs 2Jd.  per  inch. 

Register  ditto,  ditto  5d.  per  inch. 

3 feet  S.  A.  Ranges  85s.  each. 

Iron  Rain-water  pipe 2J  inch,  lOd. ; 3 inch,  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 

4 inch  j-rd.  Guttering 9d.  per  yard. 

41  incli  i ) G Guttering  la  per  yard. 

(i  inch  Rim  Locks,  with  patent  spindles  15s.  per  dozen. 

'■  Locks,  with  patent  spindles  30s. per  dozen. 


I'O  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptio  Stoves,  double  backs,  2Jd.  per  inch.  Registers, 
6d.,  HJd.  7jd.,  per  inch.  . 

Cottage  Ranges, with  Ovensnnd  Boilers.  3 ft.  2 in.  403. ; 3 ft.  4 in 
12s, ; 3 ft  (1  in.,  44s.  3 feet  Cottage  Ranges,  38a.  ..... 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  even  and  Back  Boiler, 
best  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings, 

3 ft.,  £2. 18s.  3 ft  ft,  £:t.  7s.  4 ft,  £3.  15s. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

-•  ’ •- Is.  8d.  per  1.000 


fid. 


lOd. 


20  d. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  6d.  per 
Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch . 52s.  per  owt. 

Best  Patent.  Sash  Line. 

4s.  3d.  5a  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  109.  13s.  pe 

12  3 4 5 1 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  a 
WAREHOUSE,  35,Chiswcll-street,  Fiusbury-squarc. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  warehouse, 
p re-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. — Warehouse  closes  n 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

Hayward,  b r o t ii  e r s,  late 

K 1 1 ENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE  IRON  MONGERS, un  t 
Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  19G, 
Blackfrinm-road.  aud  117,  Uniou-itrcet^Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  aud  Oven 
aud  Wrought  Bars:— 

3 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 In.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

£3.  £3.108.  £3.159.  £l  , £»;WS- 

Henlv'8  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven:— 3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3ft.fi  in.  i ft.  9 in.  4 ft 

£5.  £•->.  15*.  £«-  5s.  £fi.  10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8ii,  and  l)d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  :i}d.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 


fere i : 


i a remittance  oi 


qPHE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

B No.  3.  Mansion-house-place. 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanising,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 
ZIN'i'.  which,  from  its  notion  being  chemically  true, effectually  nnd 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
ail  sorts  of  iron  work  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  in^tMor^building 

Tribes,  railings,  window  sashes  nnd  guards.  Winds,  skylight 
frames,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains, 
wire  guards.  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Tiie  Company  undertake  to  supply  G A L- 
VAN1ZED  IKON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  descrip'’  - " ' - 

work,  in  any  quantity'  ’ 

Offices  of  ttie  Company. 

• ' ‘S..W  or  k s,  >i  ill  wall Poplar. 


required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  tile 
i,  .Mansion- house- place.  Loudon  Galvan- 

S.  VINCENT,  Scer-t"-'- 


New  Hi — - ................  ....  ... — — j - 

wich,  Portsmouth,  aud  Devouport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging 
to  the  London  and  N orth-Vfestern  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
and  numerous  other  railway  stations,  Ac.,  Ac , with  the  most  per- 
fect success. 

IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

-S-  SOUTHWARK. 

Office,— 3 a,  Maxsiox-uocse-place,  Londox. 

JOHN  II.  PORTE  R, 


>FS  AN. 

Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions and  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Buildings, 
Pactomes,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ac.  ; Suoah-iiol  Meoa'S 
and  CorrEE-SHEDS,  Stores.  Dwellixos,  and  Market-places,  in 
the  East  aud  W est  Indies,  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  •">  1 • " 
othei  parts  of  the  world;  Iron-bar  and 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles, 


1 Strained  wire  Fences, 


BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS.  — Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s 


Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 


s.  3d.  5s.  Gs. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9Jd.  lOld.  Is.  Id.  Is.  5d-  Is.  8iL  per  yard. 
2J  3 31  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue.  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks.  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81.  lus  per  ton 
Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  owt. 
TERMS  -NET  CASH. 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5andfi.  Broad-street.  Bloomsbury, London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA'S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCK8  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

JH.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• and  Boob  by  cr.  at  their  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  and 
Nail  Warehouse.  No.  14.  Stanhope-street.  Glare-market.  Loudon, 
for  the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders, 
Ac.,  at  wholesale  priees. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15a  14s.  Gd.  14a  13a  13s.  per  cwt. 

14  1}  2 24  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

la  3d.  la  7d.  '2s.  2d.  2a  Gd.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 G inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4a  4s.  Gd.  6s.  7a  3d.  9a  10a  9d.  per  gross. 

No.  l 2 3 4 5 6 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt.  Sash  Weights,  5a  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks.  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

18  by  9 8a  „ 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks.  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  aud  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  en  unite. 

Agents  for  LEAS  PATENT  MORTISE  LOCKS  and  BOLTS, 
and  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  LOCKS,  Ac. 


CLARK’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE, 

RANGE,  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159, Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  stoves,  with  extra  book,  24d  per  inch.  Register 
Stoves,  5d.  per  inch.  .. 

Throe-feet  Self-acting  Gotta.-c  Ranges,  30s.  each.  Best  Self-acting, 
with  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings.  53s.  each. 

Cost  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9d.  lid.  la  id.  per  yard. 

2 24  3 inch. 

Gutters,  4 inch,  9d-  per  yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  ana  Rose. 

15s.  14a  Gd.  J4s.  13a  12s.  Gd.  owt 

14  2 24  3 inch, 

....  ,1.1..-;^,  I,™.!.  ,,0  fid.  per  cwt. 


Sheet  Flooring  Brad3, 11a  9d.  per  cm 
1-inch  Cut  Lath,  1-la  per  cwt  Cast  Lath,  9s.  Gd.  p< 

~ ■ ' Locks,  with  Scotcli  Springs,  best  furniture, 


G-iucii  3-bolts  Ward  Round  Mortise,  with  best  furniture  aud 
patent  spindles,  2s.  9d  each. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  with  best  furniture,  7a  a-dozen. 

P.S.— A List  of  Locks,  Bolts,  and  other  Ironmongery,  on  appli- 
cation.   

SYLVESTER’S  GRATES.— These  Grates 

do  not  now  require  either  description  or  recommendation 
their  une  mailed  comfort  aud  economy  in  fuel  having  been  tested 
with  perfect  satisfaction,  by  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  first 
families  in  the  kingdom. 

The  improvements  recently  patented  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  an  aslics-pit,  ami  obviate  ali  difficulty  in  fixing.  They  arc  made 
in  every  style  of  clegaucc,  from  the  specimen  exhibited  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  Loudon  in  1".48,  and  in  the  Birmingham  Expo- 
sition of  this  year,  down  to  the  most  inexpensive  form  for  a bed- 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important,  objects  are  secured, 
may  be  obtained  oil  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leicestei-square. 

CUUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CHUBB  S’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  aud  picklooks, 
aud  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  arc  made  of  all 
size3,  aud  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  are  applied,  and  aro 
strong,  secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

CUUBBS’  PATENT  LATC1I,  for  front  doors,  counting-liousc 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  are  particularly  neat  and  portable. 

CUUBBS*  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as 
effectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ac.,  in  case  of 
fire,  and  are  also  perfectly  Beeure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglara. 

CJlUBBo'  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
Locks. 

CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 
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R.  EWART  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  Monday  even- 
ing, to  he  told  in  what  state  of 
advancement  the  new  House 

was,  and  how  soon  it  was  likely 

that  it  would  be  ready  for  the  reception 
of  members  ? — (Members  tittered.)  — • Mr. 
Greene  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer 
the  [first  portion  of  his  honourable  friend’s 
question,  but  if  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  new  House  of  Commons  could  be  com- 
pleted for  the  occupation  of  the  members 
during  the  present  session,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
finish  the  chamber  itself  for  the  reception  of 
members  during  the  present  session;  but  he 
apprehended  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  it 
comfortably  without  the  refreshment  rooms, 
libraries,  public  and  private  approaches,  and 
other  adjuncts  to  the  House,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  render  it  convenient.  (Laughter.)  He 
had  written  to  Mr.  Barry  on  the  subject,  and 
was  informed  by  that  gentleman  in  reply, 
speaking  of  these  portions  of  the  building,  that 
they  were  now  so  far  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion, that  if  a sufficient  vote  were  taken 
shortly  (great  laughter),  it  would  be  ready  by 
the  next  session  of  Parliament.  (Renewed 
laughter.) 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  mem- 
ber properly  informed  on  this  subject,  if  there 
be  such,  had  not  told  the  House  and  the 
country  how  the  matter  really  does  stand,  and 
removed  the  impression  which  generally  exists 
that  the  delay  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  archi- 
tect or  the  builder.  Mr.  Greene’s  reply,  instead 
of  removing,  will  strengthen  the  erroneous  be- 
ief.  In  the  Christmas  burlesques  of  previous 
years,  as  we  mentioned  at  the  time,  Barry  was 
made  the  natural  rhyme  for  “ tarry.”  In  the 
amusing  piece  of  absurdity,  called  “ Franken- 
stein,” now  current  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  it 
is  said,  of  one  of  the  characters,  that  some  of 
his  designs  he  is — 

“ Long  in  getting  through  with, 

Like  certain  Houses  Barry  has  to  do  with 

and  so  on  all  over  the  country ; while,  in  truth, 
the  delay  rests  wholly  with  the  Commons 
themselves. 

We  walked  from  one  end  of  the  enormous 
building  to  the  other,  a few  days  ago,  and 
were  grieved  by  the  air  of  desolation  which 
everywhere  prevailed  had  we  known  nothing 
of  the  truth,  we  should  have  fancied  that  the 
builder  had  gone  wrong,  and  that  a messenger 
from  the  court  of  bankruptcy  was  in  posses- 
sion,— a result,  by  the  way,  which  would  very 
probably  have  been  brought  about,  as  we  will 
show  presently, — if  the  builder  had  been  a 
man  of  less  substance  than  Mr.  Grissell.  Few 
workmen  were  to  be  seen  except  in  one  or  two 
quarters ; and  these  moved  with  that  listlessness 
' which  follows  want  of  energy  in  the  direction. 

To  a very  large  portion  of  the  building  nothing 
1 whatever  has  been  done  for  four  years  : — 
i there  it  stands  in  carcass  just  as  it  did  four 
; years  ago ! The  first  contract,  commenced  ten 
; years  since,  and  which  was  to  have  been  com- 
] pleted  in  three  years,  is  positively  not  yet 
' wound  up.  In  the  Commons’  lobby  the 


scaffolding  is  standing  exactly  as  it  was 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  there  are  no  orders 
yet  given  for  building  it.  In  the  Commons’ 
library  there  had  not  been  a man  at  work  for 
two  or  three  years  till  last  week,  when  three  or 
four  joiners  were  sent  in  to— take  down  some 
pedestal  presses  which  had  been  put  up.  Here 
and  there  you  may  see  other  pairs  of  men 
amusing  themselves  pleasantly  by  altering  a 
panel  or  putting  up  a moulding, — evidently 
6et  to  it  to  prevent  them  from  suffering  from 
ennui,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  discharging 
them  altogether.  Our  readers  who  understand 
these  things  will  laugh  when  we  tell  them,  that 
the  whole  number  of  joiners  now  employed  on 
the  building  is  thirty  four  flies  to  eat  up  an 
elephant : they  perhaps  may  get  through  the 
job  if  they  live  long  enough,  but  it  will  be  a 
weary  while  first. 

The  House  of  Commons,  of  which  we  gave 
a view  a few  weeks  ago,  has  been  standing 
still  for  six  months. 

The  Commons’  Refreshment  Room,  again, 
is  exactly  as  it  was  one  year  and  a half  ago, 
and  as  it  will  be  one  year  and  a half  hence, 
unless  the  Commons  themselves  permit  it  to 
proceed.  Members  who  produced  the  “ titter- 
ing ” and  “ much  laughter  ” of  Monday  night, 
and  shrugged  their  shoulders  to  express  their 
belief  that  under  the  present  direction  they 
never  would  get  into  their  new  quarters,  surely 
cannot  know  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  They 
cannot  be  aware  that  the  fault  is  their  own, 
and  solely  their  own ; they  can  scarcely  appre- 
ciate the  injury  they  are  doing  the  contractor, 
and  the  loss  which  will  ultimately  fall  on  the 
public. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  Government  spent  at 
least  20,000Z.  in  the  erection  of  workshops  at 
Thames-bank,  with  provision  of  gas,  water, 
and  costly  machinery,  to  admit  of  greater 
rapidity  in  the  progress  of  the  works  : the 
machinery  is  silent,  the  shops  empty,  the 
expenditure  lying  waste,  and  here  the  con- 
tractor has  no  less  than  fourteen  thousand 
pounds’  ivortk  of  materials,  timber  and  deals, 
wainscot,  &c.,  purchased  through  the  necessity 
of  providing  seasoned  stuff  for  what  was  antici- 
pated to  go  on,  and  which  have  been  lying  there 
and  spoiling  for  four  years.  At  this  time, 
perhaps,  he  could  buy  them  20  per  cent  cheaper 
than  he  did  then,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest 
of  money  on  the  amount  laid  by.  Quarries 
were  leased,  horses  and  plant  bought,  and 
other  necessary  steps  taken  to  carry  on  the 
work  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  loss  caused 
by  the  delay  may  be  estimated.  His  estab- 
lishment is  of  course  partly  broken  up,  and 
what  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  a large  number 
of  skilled  workmen,  educated  to  what  was 
required,  are  dispersed  north  and  south. 

What  the  state  of  the  accounts  are  we  will 
not  inquire, — the  contract  is  for  prices  only, 
and  reasoning  from  experience  in  other  cases, 
we  will  venture  to  assert  that  whether  Govern- 
ment owe  the  contractor  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant, — perhaps  he  is  so  himself:  with  a 
disagreement  between  the  Government  and  the 
architect,  as  to  who  should  pay  for  measuring 
the  work,  and  the  general  apathy  necessarily 
induced  by  the  proceedings,  this  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  the  case. 

Looked  at  every  way,  the  results  of  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  are  seen  to  be 
bad,  and  we  would  very  seriously  urge  on  the 
attention  of  Government,  the  importance  of 
doing  differently  in  future  and  proceeding 
vigorously  with  this  great  work  : em- 

ployment is  wanted,  loss  is  caused  by 


delay, — nothing  can  be  gained  by  it ; enor- 
mous rents  are  being  paid  which  might  be 
saved,  and  the  dignity  of  the  country  is  in  a 
degree  compromised.  Let  a fund  be  raised 
for  the  purpose,  to  be  paid  off  by  annual  grants 
for,  say,  twenty  years,  or  provide  the  money  in 
any  other  way,  and  there  will  then  be  little 
further  opportunity,  we  venture  to  assert,  for 
“ much  laughter,”  when  the  progress  of  the 
new  Houses  is  referred  to.* 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  to  contradict 
a statement,  commented  on  by  some  of  our 
contemporaries,  that  the  roof  of  Westminster 
Hall  is  to  be  raised  : there  is  no  truth  in  it. 


CLASSIC  AND  GOTHIC.— VIGNOLA. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  the  4th,  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair,  when  Messrs.  C.  H.  Gabriel,  J.  Norton, 
and  F.  W.  Porter,  were  elected  associates. 

Mr.  Scoles,  hon.  secretary,  read  a letter 
from  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Bristol,  stating,  with 
reference  to  the  Educational  Institute  at  Llan- 
dovery, that  having  contracted  to  execute  the 
works  under  circumstances  which  he  thought 
justified  the  step,f  and  finding  it, was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  Institute,  he  forwarded  his 
resignation  as  a member. 

The  Chairman  said  that  so  decided  an  in- 
fraction of  their  laws  having  been  committed, 
there  could  be  no  question  about  the  necessity 
of  accepting  the  resignation. 

The  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
council  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Royal 
gold  medal,  and  with  regard  to  the  essay  and 
designs  received  in  competition  for  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Soane  medal- 
lion, were  read.  With  respect  to  the  gold 
medal,  the  council  recommended  that  it  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Barry,  for  the  edifices  erected 
by  him;  and  the  question  being  put  to  the 
meeting,  it  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

As  to  the  drawings  submitted  for  the  Soane 
medallion,  and  the  essays  for  the  Institute 
medal,  the  council  advised  that  no  award 
should  be  made.  For  the  Institute  medal  only 
one  essay  had  been  received  (subject,  “ On 
the  Construction  of  Floors,  Fire-proof,  or 
otherwise  ”).  For  the  Soane  Medallion  (sub- 
ject, “ A Design  for  a Parish  Church, — style, 
Roman  or  Italian”),  six  designs  were  received, 
but  in  their  opinion  there  was  but  one  which 
approached  the  standard  fixed,  and  this,  be- 
sides departing  from  the  printed  instructions, 
inasmuch  as  the  scale  was  smaller  than  that  pre- 
scribed, and  the  drawings  were  coloured  instead 
of  being  tinted  in  sepia,  was  open  to  many 
objections.  These  the  report  set  forth  with 
much  severity. 

The  confirmation  of  the  report  was  post- 
poned, to  enable  the  members  to  examine  the 
drawings,  &c.J 

Mr.  Samuel  Angell  then  read  a very  admi- 
rable paper,  which  we  shall  probably  give  in 
extenso,  on  “ The  Life,  Genius,  and  Works  of 
Giacomo  Barozzi  da  Vignola,”  illustrated  by 
plans  and  views  of  his  works.  After  sketch- 
ing the  life  of  Vignola,  the  writer  reviewed  his 
works,  and  concluded  with  urgent  advice  to 
the  rising  members  of  the  profession  to  study 
Italian  architecture,  which  had  been  greatly 
neglected  in  favour  of  pointed  architecture. 

* Relative  to  the  level  of  the  new  Houses,  and  the  disas- 
trous high  tide  of  Tuesday  in  last  week,  by  which  a very 
la.-ge  amount  of  property  was  destroyed,  a correspondent 
says,  " the  water  was  many  inches  above  the  plinth,  or  ter- 
race, of  the  new  buildings  at  Westminster,  and  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a foot  higher  than  that  of  December,  1845  and 
he  directs  attention  to  two  articles,  written  by  himself,  in  our 
volume  for  1847  (V.),  p.  11  and  p.  83,  on  the  “ Progressive 
Rise  of  the  River.” 
t See  The  Builder,  pp.  32  and  41 . 
t We  have  received  several  letters  objecting  to  the  severe 
requirements  of  the  council  in  respect  of  the  medals. 
We  give  a portion  of  one:— ‘‘May  I venture  to  intrude 
a few  lines  relative  to  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  on  the  designs  for  the  silver  medal,  read  last 
Monday  evening?  Never  since  I can  remember  has 
the  Institute,  as  represented  by  its  council,  given  the 
medal  graciously,— often,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  has 
not  given  it  at  all;  but  whenever  it  has  awarded  it,  it 
has  always  done  so  under  a kind  of  protest  that  the  success- 
ful candidate  did  not  fully  deserve  it.  Now,  Sir,  the  council 
complain  that  there  is  not  the  same  competition  for,  or  the 
same  eagerness'  to  obtain  their  medals,  as  is  manifested  by 
the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  places.  I 
w'ould  submit,  is  not  the  cause  to  be  found  in  their  own  con- 
duct? I have  known  several  persons  who  would  certainly 
have  competed  had  they  not  been  deterred  by  the  treatment 
they  saw  others  receive.  I am  quite  unconnected  with  any 
of  the  competition  designs,  and  inclose  my  card. — E. 
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Mr.  Tite,  in  complimenting  Mr.  Angeil  on 
his  paper,  said  Vignola’s  life  presented  several 
interesting  phases.  In  early  life  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a plaster  modeller ; then  he  was  an  en- 
gineer : and  he  would  remark,  in  parenthesis,  to 
a distinguished  friend  of  his  opposite  (Mr.  I.  K. 
Brunei),  that  there  was  a time  when  architects 
were  engineers  and  engineers  were  architects. 
Then  we  find  him  as  a diplomatist,  employed 
to  settle  the  boundary  of  the  states.  It  ought 
not  to  be  without  its  lesson,  that  he  died  poor, 
caring  more  for  a noble  reputation  than  great 
wealth.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  lecturer  in 
thinking  that  classical  architecture  was  unduly 
neglected  in  England.  lie  ventured  to  say, 
that  the  art  of  Vignola  would  build  a church 
better  adapted  to  our  wants  than  mediaeval  art, 
beautiful  as  it  was.  However,  he  would  say, 
let  one  be  done  but  the  other  not  undone,  lie 
sincerely  hoped  this  paper  would  have  the 
effect  of  reviving  a feeling  for  the  study  of 
classical  architecture. 

Mr.  Hardwick  said  Vignola  had  been  with 
him  a favourite  study.  Of  the  beauties  of  the 
circular  court  at  Caprarola — Vignola’s  chief 
work — he  had  the  most  lively  recollection. 
He  fully  agreed  with  those  who  urged  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  back  the  attention  of 
students  to  the  architecture  of  Italy.  For 
Gothic  architecture  he  had  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, but  in  the  pursuit  of  it  we  had  ne- 
glected the  former. 

The  Chairman  also  fully  concurred  in  this 
remark.  He  objected  to  the  expression,  “The 
Italian  style.”  The  style  of  Italy  was  in  truth 
that  of  the  Greeks, — it  was  only  a species  of  a 
genus,  and  should  not,  he  thought,  be  put 
forth  as  a distinct  style. 

Mr.  Cockerell  rejoiced  to  be  present  at  this 
digging  out  of  an  old  master,  and  hoped  the 
example  of  bringing  together  on  one  wall,  as 
he  believed  had  never  been  done  before, 
all  the  works  of  Vignola,  would  be  followed 
with  other  masters,  and  that  we  should 
thus  trace  the  art  through  Bramante,  Giulio 
Romana,  Vignola,  Palladio,  &c.  If  we  had 
the  works  of  these  and  other  lights  put 
before  us,  we  should  discover  the  motives 
of  progress,  and  find  reason  to  wonder  at  its 
immensity.  Vignola  was  successful  as  an 
architect  through  having  been  a painter  and 
teacher  of  perspective,  prompted  by  poverty, 
that  great  stimulator.  By  what  a master 
achieves  of  new  we  must  estimate  him. 
Amongst  Vignola’s  improvements  he  had 
amalgamated  the  trabeated  and  arch  systems 
as  no  other  artist  had  done  before  him.  The 
Romans  pasted  the  trabeation  on  their  arched 
amphitheatres  : Vignola  produced  it  struc- 
turally. He  obtained  the  appearance  of  mag- 
nitude by  the  use  of  small  openings  : at  Capra- 
rola the  magnitude  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  There  was  structural  good  sense  in  all 
he  did  : he  seldom  put  balustrades  on  his 
buildings  to  hide  the  roof.  Amongst  the 
architects  of  France,  Vignola  was  their  saint, 
as  Palladio  was  once  ours.  Mr.  Cockerell 
then  touched  very  nicely  a subject  on  which 
lie  has  often  dwelt  in  his  lectures,— namely, 
the  advantage  of  poetical  feeling  to  architects! 
When  the  poet  comes  in  aid,  he  gives  the  archi- 
tect wings,  and  enables  him  to  get  above  the 
earth,  to  which  he  is  bound  by  “ horrid 
details.”* 

PICTURES  AT  THE  BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 

We  took  our  accustomed  stroll  through  the 
rooms  of  this  exhibition,  wondering  at  its 
continued  mediocre  character  and  the  apparent 
questionable  judgment  of  its  arrangement.  A 
casual  observer  is  surprised  at  the  few  figure 
pictures  to  be  found  in  the  annual  collections 
here;  but  to  those  who  have  heard  of  the 
repeated  slights  offered  to  this  the  most  import- 
ant branch  of  art,  and  the  consequent  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  painters  never  again 
to  lay  themselves  open  to  similar  annoyances, 
it  is  not  a source  of  astonishment.  To  what  is 
this  attributable  ? many  have  inquired.  Ex- 
amine the  list  of  Directors,  and  it  can  be  easily 
concluded  not  from  ignorance.  Laxity  of 
interest  in  art  general,  and  too  much  interest 
“ "JL  P^hculart  must  be,  we  think,  the 
bcylla  and  Charybdis.” 


Co,ckerell  delivered  his  concluding  lecture  at  the 


The  collection  this  season  is  neither  a jot 
better  nor  worse  on  the  whole  than  that  of  the 
last : there  are  pictures  to  admire  whilst  ex- 
amining, but  not  one  sufficiently  extraordinary 
to  impress  a lasting  recollection,  or  even  to 
induce  a second  visit. 

Amongst  the  most  attractive  are  two  small 
pictures  by  Linnell (133),  “Opening  the  Gate,” 
and  (212)  “The  Purchased  Flock,”  exhibiting 
this  master’s  usual  richness  of  subdued  colour, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  nature  in  her 
humblest  guise  : the  latter  and  smaller  of  the 
two  is  a most  valuable  picture,  both  as  a work 
of  art  and  as  an  example  of  the  style  (not 
manner)  of  the  painter. 

(198)  “ A Golden  Moment”  is  an  exquisite 
landscape,  illumined  by  a veritable  glowing 
ray  of  one  of  those  radiant  sunsets  Mr.  Danby, 
A.R.A.,  so  delights  to  bask  in  ; so  successful 
is  he  ever,  that  one  forgets  the  existence  of 
Rowney  or  Roberson,  and  easily  imagines  it  a 
bond  fide  gorgeous  vision  of  “ nature  going  to 
sleep.” 

One  of  the  few  good  figure  pictures  is  con- 
tributed by  J.  C.  Hook  (317),  “ The  Departure 
of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  from  Brescia.”  This 
is  an  interesting  production  in  the  adopted 
style  of  the  artist,  a little  like  Eastlake,  a little 
like  Herbert.  A little  firmer  drawing  through- 
out, and  especially  about  the  legs  of  both  male 
figures  w’ould  enhance  materially  the  value  of 
this  work  of  art. 

(52)  “ The  Post-office,”  F.  Goodall,  evidences 
the  most  unshrinking  perseverance  and  care 
both  in  study  and  production, — a praiseworthy 
determination  to  leave  nothing  undone;  but 
remembering  such  pictures  as  the  “ Brittany 
Marriage  Fete”  “ The  Widow’s  Benefit,”  and 
other  earlier  pictures,  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  improvement.  The  intention  or 
story  of  the  picture  exhibits  a keen  perception 
both  for  pathos  and  humour,  but  the  dramatis 
personae  want  individuality ; this  is  particularly 
obvious  in  the  old  heads,  all  apparently  painted 
from  one  model.  It  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
more  attractive  as  an  engraving ; a certain 
artificial  quality  of  colour  that  pervades  the 
picture  proving  detrimental  to  it.  (148)  “A 
View  of  Angers,”  E.  A.  Goodall,  is  a very 
agreeable  picture,  but  the  effect  of  this  is 
likewise  deteriorated  by  the  same  conventional 
scale  of  colour. 

(30)  “Astronomy,”  a singularly  charming 
study  of  feminine  beauty,  has  afforded  Mr.  J. 
Sant  an  opportunity  of  displaying  very  extra- 
ordinary power  over  material,  as  well  as  inhe- 
rent art-attributes.  The  colour,  and  manner 
in  which  it  is  wrought,  are  truly  wonderful. 

(96)  “The  Watchful  Shepherd,”  by  R.  Red- 
grave, A.R.A.,  is  full  of  beauty. 

(16)  A large  edition  of  the  never-dying 
Cromwell  and  his  immortal  secretary,  by  F. 
Newenham,  takes  up  more  space  than  we 
should  be  willing  to  afford  it,  broadly  and  well 
painted  as  it  is. 

(18)  “The  Miller’s  Home,”  (71)  “Noon; 
the  Stream  in  the  Valley,”  and  (256),  “Morn- 
ing—the  Stream  in  the  Hills,”— three  beau- 
tiful repetitions  of  Creswick,  A.R.A.,  are  as 
welcome  as  ever.  His  productions,  in  spite  of 
similarity,  never  tire. 

(40)  “ The  Regretted  Companion,”  R.  Ans- 
dell,  while  it  shows  this  artist’s  well-known 
skill  in  the  representation  of  animals,  evinces  a 
decided  improvement  in  flesh  painting.  (123) 
“ Southdowns,”  a joint  picture  by  this  artist 
and  Creswick,  as  a piece  of  handwork,  is  perfect. 

(64)  “The  Plays  of  Shakspeare,”  J.  Gilbert, 
—a  congregation  of  the  great  bard’s  chief 
characters,  is  an  excellent  and  quaint  notion 
unequally  executed : it  is  capitally  composed  and 
situated,  but  wanting,  in  the  most  prominent 
figures,  individual  delineation.  The  passages 
embracing  the  “Taming  of  the  Shrew,” 

“ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “Othello,”  “ Macbeth,” 
and  the  more  subservient  incidents,  may  be 
highly  commended  ; at  the  same  time,  Ophelia 
and  Hamlet,  with  those  forming  the  foreground, 
are  open  to  equivocal  criticism. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke  exhibits  some  good  spe- 
cimens of  his  skill.  (45)  “ Dutch  Pilots  warp- 
ing their  Craft  out  of  Harbour,”  (369)  “ The 
Villa  Borghese,”  &c. 

(382)  “ Hawkers  of  Relics,  exhibiting  them 
to  the  Sick  Daughter  of  a Peasant,”  by  James 
Godwin,  is  the  first  exhibited  large  work  of  a 
clever  young  artist.  If  we  had  less  personal 
interest  in  the  painter  we  would  say  more  of  his 
picture. 


(296)  “ The  Environs  of  an  Ancient  Gar- 
den.” C.  Branwhite. — Such  a picture  as  this 
deserves  the  line,  surely;  replete  as  it  is  with 
poetical  feeling,  and  characterized  by  a solidity 
and  richness  of  colour  not  to  be  surpassed, 
there  is  also  a wholesome  tendency  in  this  to 
combine  nature  with  fancy,  seldom  to  be 
found  in  imaginative  subjects.  (245)  “ The 
Frozen  Lock,”  and  (315)  “ The  Frozen  Mill,” 
are  marvellously  true. 

There  are  some  capital  transcripts  from 
nature  by  the  Williams’,  and  a bit  (361)  “ At 
Undercliffe,  Isle  of  Wight,”  by  Percy,  a 
perfect  little  production. 

The  pleasing  execution  of  Jutsum  is  suc- 
cessfully displayed  in  (57)  “ Evening;  coming 
Home  to  the  Farm ;”  an  excellent  specimen. 
(297)  “ Kirby  Lonsdale  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Lune,”  and  (314)“  A Westmoreland  Trout 
Stream,”  are  two  artistic  adaptations. 

(375)  “ A Street  in  Bologna,  looking  to- 
wards the  Grand  Square,”  capital  in  colour 
and  execution. 

(407)  “ Poachers.”  W.  Underhill. — A very 
powerfully  painted  picture,  full  of  quality  and 
tone;  the  expression  of  boyish  determination 
and  a certain  knowledge  of  doing  wrong,  reck- 
less of  the  consequences,  is  pourtrayed  faith- 
fully. 

(388)  “ The  First  Impression,”  H.  C. 
Selous, — representing  Guttemberg  showing 
to  his  wife  his  first  experiment  in  printing 
from  moveable  types,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Bible  printed  in  1450-60,  is  very  carefully 
studied ; the  accessories  are  painted  with  skill 
and  disposed  with  taste,  but  the  figures  want 
vitality : the  nonchalance  of  the  lady  is  a mis- 
take. 

(401)  “ The  Evening  Sun  upon  a Mountain, 
called  Tryfan,  in  North  Wales,”  is  a curious 
and  clever  depiction,  by  T.  Danby. 

(106)  “In  the  Lagunes  of  Venice,”  (182) 
“ Ruins  of  the  Library  in  Hadrian’s  Villa,” 
and  (283)  “ Borgo  Gastello,  Calabria  Ultra,” 
are  three  very  forcible  and  brilliant  composi- 
tions, by  W.  Linton  : it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  clouds  in  the  latter  are  so  overwhelmingly 
heavy, — they  prejudice  a fine  painting. 

(300)  “ A Bacchante.”  C.  Brocky. — A re- 
clining figure,  cleverly  painted,  but  marred  by 
the  ill-judged  back-ground.  (129)  “ Sympa- 
thy,” two  of  Mr.  Stone’s  young  ladies,  in 
whom  he  is  wont  to  centre  all  the  virtues, 
passions,  affections,  &c.,  of  humanity. 

(138)  “The Novice,”  and  (434)  “ A Subject 
from  an  Old  Song,”  wherein  everything  is 
sacrificed  to  fine  execution  and  colour. 

(140)  “ Dover.”  J.  Holland. — The  largest 
but  least  interesting  of  this  artist’s  contribu- 
tions, (211)  “ Piazzetta  di  St.  Marco,”  brilliant 
in  colour,  and  (426)  “ Walmer  Castle,”  ably 
sustain  his  reputation. 

(248)  “ Interior  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  Hamp- 
ton court.” — One  of  those  precise  delineations 
for  which  J.  D.  Wingfield  is  justly  famous. 
(56)  “ A Peep  in  the  Palace  of  William  III.,” 
is  a smaller  but  no  less  clever  specimen. 

(2)  “ Medora,”  and  (156)  “ The  Triumph  of 
Venus,”  W.  Fisher,  deserve  attention  and 
great  commendation,  although  not  equal  to 
some  previous  works.  (89)  “ Glory,”  J.  W. 
Glass,  (108)  “ The  Road  round  the  Park,”  and 
(246)  “ A Village  Inn,”  by  E.  J.  Cobbett, 
(232)  “ Luna,”  J.  G.  Naish,  (282)  “ The 
Rival’s  Wedding,”  H.  M.  Anthony,  (376) 
“ Sleep  and  Death  conveying  the  body  of 
Sarpedon,”  by  J.  Wood,  (451)  “ Farm  House 
and  Mill  at  Isques,  near  Boulogne,”  G.  Stanfield, 
(456)  “ Varney’s  Reception  at  Cumnor-placc,” 
from  “ Kenilworth,”  A.  T.  Derby,  and  (472) 

“ Edinburgh,”  by  Bentley,  are  amongst  the 
other  noticeable  pictures. 


The  Charge  to  See  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral.— Good  Mr.  Editor,  pray  say  something 
about  the  exorbitant  charge  made  to  go  over 
that  wonderful  work  of  art,  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, which  ought  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  the 
world.  What  must  a foreigner  think  when  he 
travels  to  it,  as  of  course  every  one  would,  to 
find  that  it  would  cost  him  4s.  4d.  to  go  over  it  ? 
A father  and  mother  wish  to  take  their  three 
children,  but  they  find  itwill  cost  themmorethan 
a guinea.  Really,  it  is  time  some  change  were 
made.  Let  there  be  a small  charge  to  defray 
the  expenses,  and  keep  it  quiet  and  orderly  j 
but  4s.  4d.  is  positively  too  bad. — H. 
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BRICK  CHIMNEYS,  DENVER,  NORFOLK. 


BRICK  CHIMNEYS,  DENVER,  NORFOLK. 

The  ornamental  brick  chimneys  represented 
above,  from  a drawing  by  Mr.  Brandon,  are 
from  an  old  building  called  East-hall  Manor 
House,  Denver,  Norfolk.  They  are  a good 
specimen  of  the  brickwork  of  the  Tudor  period. 
A section  of  the  mouldings  is  added. 


THE  WORKS  OF  THE  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  interest  with 
which  we  have  always  watched  the  Government 
School  of  Design ; indeed,  we  believe  that  we 
were  the  first  to  devote  space  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  controverted  points  which  for  so 
long  a time  retarded  its  development,  and 
threatened  its  destruction. 

Convinced  as  we  are  of  the  immense  import- 
ance, in  every  point  of  view,  of  such  institu- 
tions to  a commercial  nation  like  ours,  espe- 
cially when  efforts  having  no  previous  parallel 
are  being  made,  not  merely  by  individuals,  but 
by  the  strength  of  kingdoms,  either  to  main- 
tain their  present  supremacy  in  matters  of 
taste,  or  to  equal  or  surpass  us  in  those  qualities 
of  manufacture  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
maintained  a superiority,  our  schools  of  de- 
sign may  well  claim  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion, and  if  promising  to  be  successful,  more 
than  ordinary  encouragement  and  support. 

In  proportion  to  our  long-felt  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  school,  and  our  conviction  of  its 
national  importance,  is  the  pleasure  with  which 
we  hail  its  recent  progress,  and  the  advance 
towards  success  in  fulfilling  its  proposed 
object,  which  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  the  students  executed  during  the  past  ses- 
sion evinces.  This  exhibition,  which  took  place 
in  rooms  belonging  to  the  University  of  London 
in  Somerset  House,  consisted  of  the  whole 
works  of  the  students  executed  during  the  last 
year,  including,  besides  the  1,239  works  in  the 
catalogue,  5,108  drawings  of  ornament  from 
the  flat  and  round,  geometrical  and  perspective 
drawings,  and  outlines  of  the  figure  from  the 
flat,  making  a total  of  6,347  exhibited  works 
— a much  truer  test  of  the  progress  of  the 


school  than  any  exhibition  of  a selected  few 
could  possibly  be,  as  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  not  only  the  result,  but  the 
solidity  and  propriety  of  each  step  in  attain- 
ing it. 

The  recent  exhibition  presented  two  features 
in  what  may  be  called  its  elementary  depart- 
ment, which  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  which  are  evidently  assiduously  cultivated 
— the  attaining  a complete  mastery  of  outline 
in  every  department,  and  the  extensive  practice 
of  study  from  floral  nature.  The  many  out- 
lines from  the  ornament  of  the  doors  of  the 
Madeleine,  the  size  of  the  original,  fully  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  students  in  the  first  depart- 
ment, while  the  great  number  of  studies  from 
flowers  and  the  many  excellent  compositions  of 
them  displayed  the  proficiency  of  the  students, 
as  well  as  the  care  taken  to  make  the  study  of 
nature  and  ornament  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
figure  proceeding  from  its  course  of  outline 
drawing  to  its  ultimate  development  in  the 
study  of  the  antique  and  of  anatomy  has  also 
received  a share  of  attention,  and  a pro- 
mising commencement  of  the  study  from  the 
life  has  been  made. 

Amongst  the  designs  exhibited,  a much 
greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  those  de- 
partments immediately  connected  with  manu- 
facture, and  to  the  reproductibility  of  the 
designs,  than  heretofore.  We  were  much 
struck  with  a design  for  a printed  drugget. 
No.  398,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  George,  which  obtained 
a first  prize,  and  which,  we  are  happy  to  hear, 
bad  been  purchased  for  manufacture ; and  by 
No.  367  (also  a prize),  a design  for  a Brussels 
carpet,  by  Mr.  M.  Ruthven,  about  to  be  manu- 
factured : an  Alhambraic  design,  for  an  Ax- 
minster  carpet.  No.  413,  by  Mr.  C.  Hanson, 
deserves  also  especial  commendation  for  the 
beauty  of  its  colour,  as  well  as  the  successful 
arrangement  of  the  details.  Many  other 
designs  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  would, 
we  are  convinced,  well  repay  the  attention  of 
manufacturers.  Some  designs  by  Mr.  Slo- 
combe,  for  silk  damask,  were  particularly 
deserving  of  the  prize  they  obtained.  A design 
for  a paper-hanging  for  a gothic  hall  or  library 
(No.  449),  by  Mr.  Alldridge,  deserved  com- 
mendation. Many  other  designs  for  paper- 


hangings  also  deserve  great  praise,  and  we  were 
glad  to  hear  that  Messrs.  J.  Woollams  and  Co. 
had  purchased  for  manufacture  one  by  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  who  is,  we  believe,  quite  a youth. 
Several  other  designs  by  Messrs.  Maze,  Slo- 
comb,  George,  Herman  (master),  Hyland, 
Cotchett,  Horn,  Raimbach,  Dresser,  Hodder 
(very  clever),  Rawlings,  Pitcher,  and  others, 
and  the  designs  for  a breakfast  service  by  Mr. 
Bell, — for  muslins,  by  Mr.  Hanson  and  by  Mr. 
Hyland,  were  well  deserving  of  attention  and 
praise. 

Some  exquisite  specimens  of  Honiton  lace, 
manufactured  from  designs  made  in  the  school, 
were  also  exhibited.  The  designs  were  by  Mr. 
Burchett,  one  of  the  masters. 

In  the  female  school  also,  the  exhibition  is 
very  rich  in  designs  for  garment  fabrics  : in 
fact  this  branch  is  evidently  the  ladies’  forte, 
and  one  in  which,  by  assiduous  cultivation, 
they  will  arrive  at  great  excellence  ; some  of 
the  designs  in  this  department,  by  Miss  Alice 
West,  are  really  beautiful,  and  indicate  the 
possession  of  high  talent.  We  would  also 
mention  Miss  Louisa  Gann,  Miss  Ashworth, 
and  Miss  Cary. 

The  studies  from  and  compositions  of 
flowers  are  also  in  this  department  highly 
meritoiious,  as  well  as  the  studies  of  ornament 
in  chalk  from  the  flat  and  round.  The  ele- 
mentary works  in  outline  were  certainly  not 
equally  successful,  and  indicated  a want  of 
careful  attention  to  this  all-important  stage  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  With  this  single 
exception,  the  productions  of  the  female  school 
were  highly  creditable. 

Some  of  the  architectural  drawings  are  very 
good,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson  (master)  ex- 
hibits amongst  other  things  a very  elaborate, 
design  for  a cinque-cento  chimney-piece. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  express  the 
pleasure  we  derived  from  an  examination  of 
the  exhibition  and  the  gratification  we  feel 
that  such  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
the  public  of  seeing  the  actual  state  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  school ; and  we  congratulate  the 
masters  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  although 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  upon  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  what  we  are  convinced  has 
been  a year  of  emulous  exertion.  And  seeing 
the  promise  and  the  progress  of  the  school, 
we  trust  that  Government  will  not  allow  its 
energies  to  be  cramped  either  by  want  of 
means  or  by  want  of  room;  but  acting  on 
the  true  economy  of  making  every  department, 
efficient  to  the  highest  degree,  will  remove 
without  delay  those  obstacles  which  impede  its 
onward  progress  and  the  full  realization  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  school  of  design  was 
originally  founded. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  PORTSMOUTH 
BLOCK  MACHINERY. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Mr.  Walter 
Taylor,  of  Southampton,  invented  machinery 
for  making  blocks  for  ships.  He  died  in  the 
year  1759,  shortly  after  having  submitted  his 
blocks  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  leaving 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  of  Southampton,  his 
widow,  and  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  Jun.  (after- 
wards of  Portswood-green),  his  son.  The 
blocks  were  first  examined  by  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance,  in  the 
year  1759,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  1762,  a 
trial  was  made  between  them  and  the  best 
blocks  before  used,  in  the  presence  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Navy,  in  the  yard  at 
Deptford,  on  which  trial,  those  made  by  Mr. 
Taylor  were  found  to  be  greatly  superior  to 
all  others.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
having  contracted  with  Mrs.  Taylor,  for  sup- 
plying the  Navy  with  a quantity  of  the  blocks, 
and  being  desirous  of  having  the  whole  Navy 
supplied  with  them,  she,  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  invention,  obtained,  as  her  late 
husband’s  widow,  letters  patent  for  the  inven- 
tion, dated  December  6,  1762.  The  term  of 
the  patent  was  fourteen  years.  A specification, 
acknowledged  by  her,  March  12,  1763,  was 
enrolled  in  Chancery,  March  19,  1763. 

Under  this  patent  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  jun., 
supplied  the  navy  with  blocks.  At  first  he 
employed  the  labour  of  men  to  drive  his 
machinery ; he  then  used  a horse  mill ; but, 
finding  that  inadequate,  he  obtained  a water 
mill,  near  Weston,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Southampton  Water,  where  he  erected  works 
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in  which  he  introduced  friction  wheels.  The 
water  often  proving  deficient  at  Weston  mill, 
he  erected  mills  on  a much  larger  scale  on  the 
river  Itchen,  at  South  Stoneham.  They  were 
built  of  wood,  and  thence  the  place  derived  its 
present  name  of  “ Wood  Mill.”  In  the  works 
in  these  mills  he  introduced  straight-cutting 
saws,  circular  saws,  which  he  called  “round 
saws,”  and  other  improvements. 

By  a deed  dated  February  1,  1775,  Mrs. 
Taylor  assigned  the  patent  to  her  son.  In 
the  next  year,  16  George  3,  he  obtained  “ An 
Act  for  enlarging  the  term  of  letters  patent 
granted  by  his  present  Majesty  to  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  widow, 
for  the  sole  use  and  exercise  of  certain  engines, 
tools,  instruments,  and  other  apparatus  for 
making  blocks,  sheavers,  and  pins  used  in  the 
rigging  of  ships,”  by  which  the  benefit  of  the 
patent  was  extended  for  fourteen  years  more  to 
Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  jun.  A further  specifica- 
tion, acknowledged  by  him  July  12,  1776,  was 
enrolled  in  Chancery  on  that  day.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  description  of  the  invention  and  im- 
provements given  in  that  specification  : — 

The  engine  for  boring  of  blocks  and  shivers  con- 
sists of  a square  frame  of  wood,  of  different  dimen- 
sions, screwed  and  keyed  together,  in  which  frame  a 
bed  or  beds  of  wood  with  a groove  is  or  are  affixed, 
to  which  bed  or  beds  is  or  are  also  applied  two  or 
more  poppet  heads,  with  a collar  to  one  of  the  pop- 
pet heads,  through  which  collar  a maundrell  of  iron 
and  steel  runs,  to  be  turned  by  a crank  or  a hand 
or  foot- wheel,  or  by  a horse  or  water-wheel,  as  the 
power  may  require,  and  to  the  maundrell  the  several 
instruments  for  boring  the  shivers  of  different  sizes, 
in  iron,  brass,  or  wood,  are  screwed  or  fixed,  which 
instruments  are  made  and  edged  throughout  from 
the  entering  end,  and  gradually  increase  one  degree 
above  another  to  the  ultimate  size  of  the  intended 
boring.  The  larger  instruments  that  follow  the  first 
sizes  may,  as  required,  run  in  a centre  at  the  enter- 
ing end  ; and  likewise  to  the  same  maundrell  are 
the  tools  screwed  or  fixed  for  boring  of  blocks, 
which  are  made  of  iron  and  steel,  resembling  centre 
bits  of  different  sizes,  and  likewise  other  bits 
in  a half  circle  like  the  pod  of  an  auger,  and 
turned  up  at  the  ends  in  different  shapes,  as  the  size 
of  the  borings  requires.  There  are  also  frames  of 
wood,  screwed  and  keyed  together,  which  slide  in 
the  inside  of  the  frame  first  expressed,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  bed  or  beds,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
said  frames  or  slides  are  fixed  with  screws.  The 
shivers,  blocks,  or  what  else  is  intended  to  be  bored, 
should  be  placed  for  the  said  purpose  at  right  angles 
to  the  boring  instruments  or  tools  above  described, 
and  applied  in  such  manner  as  gradually  to  bring  on 
the  slides  in  the  working  while  the  instruments  or 
tools  are  running  round,  and  thereby  complete  by 
that  mechanism  the  said  borings. 

The  engine  for  making  of  pins  is  called  the  pin- 
engine,  or  witch  ; which  pins  nmy  be  made  of  iron, 
steel,  metal,  or  wood  ; which  engine  has  a hole  in 
its  centre  of  the  size  the  pins  are  to  be  turned,  in 
which  is  fixed  a piece  or  pieces  of  iron  or  steel, 
sharpened  at  one  end  and  fixed  true  with  the  inside 
of  the  hole  ; which  pin-engine  or  witch  is  fastened 
to  the  front  part  of  the  slide  above  described  for 
boring  of  blocks  and  shivers,  in  right  angles  with 
the  maundrell  above  also  described,  to  which  maun- 
drell the  pin  intended  to  be  turned  is  fastened,  so 
as  to  be  turned  round  with  the  same  in  the  inside  of 
the  hole  whilst  the  slide  is  drawing  on  the  pin,  so  as 
to  complete  the  same. 

The  engine  for  turning  the  shivers  consists  of  a 
strong  bed  or  beds  of  wood,  supported  with  posts 
and  braces,  on  which  are  affixed  two  or  more  poppet 
heads,  a collar,  and  maundrell, — to  which  maun- 
drell are  screwed  other  maundrells  of  different  sizes, 
on  which  the  shivers  intended  to  be  turned  are  made 
fast  by  screws,  turned  either  with  foot,  hand,  horse, 
or  water-wheel. 

The  engine  for  sawing  of  blocks,  shivers,  and 
pins,  consists  of  framed  wood  of  different  sizes, 
screwed  and  keyed  together,  at  the  end  of  which 
two  other  upright  wood  frames  are  affixed  in  right 
angles, — between  which  two  frames  there  is  another 
frame,  in  which  the  saw  is  strained  or  fixed  so  as  to 
work  backwards  and  forwards  ; and  likewise  there 
is  a slide,  supported  on  rails  or  rollers  and  slides 
in  the  inside  of  the  frames,  on  which  slides,  the 
timber  intended  to  be  sawed  for  shivers,  pins,  or 
blocks,  is  fastened  or  fixed  with  screws,  and  moves, 
parallel  to  the  end  of  the  frame,  under  the  saw,  to 
a stop,  which  shifts  to  the  different  thickness  re- 
quired ; and  the  said  slide  is  fixed  or  fastened  with 
screws  on  the  side  through  the  upright  posts  of 
either  of  the  said  two  first- mentioned  frames.  A 
round  saw  or  saws  may  be  used  to  cut  off  shivers 
and  to  mortice  the  blocks  with  expedition, — which 
saw  may  be  turned  by  a crank,  or  a hand  or  foot- 
wheel,  or  by  a horse,  wind,  or  water-wheel. 

The  improvement  in  coqueing  of  shivers,  which 
may  be  made  of  lignum  vitse  or  other  wood,  con- 
sists as  follows : — The  bush  or  coque  is  made  of 


iron,  or  other  metal,  being  cast  or  made  with 
flanches  at  each  end,  or  flap  at  one  end,  and  a 
flancli  fixed  on  the  barrel  of  the  bush  or  coque  at 
the  other  end,  which  being  let  in  even  with  the  wood 
on  each  side  the  shiver,  and  rivetted  together,  so  as 
to  jam  part  of  the  wood  between  the  inside  of  the 
flap  and  flancli,  thereby  secures  the  bush  or  coque 
from  getting  loose  in  the  shiver  ; which  shiver,  when 
bushed  or  coqued,  is  fastened  to  the  slide  of  the 
engine  before  described  for  boring  blocks  and  shivers, 
and  is  bored  in  the  same  manner  as  the  shivers  be- 
fore described. 

The  improvement  in  working  the  before-men- 
tioned engines  for  boring,  turning,  and  sawing 
blocks,  shivers,  and  pins,  consists  in  introducing 
friction-wheels  instead  of  cog-wheels,  which  fric- 
tion-wheels are  so  made  as  the  end  way  of  the 
timber  should  rub  one  against  another ; by  which 
means  they  run  more  steady,  and  are  more  durable, 
and  make  less  noise  than  any  kind  of  cog-wheels 
whatever, — may  be  turned  by  water,  horse,  or 
wind,  or  any  other  power, — and  are  made  use  of  not 
only  for  blocks  and  shivers,  and  turuing  of  pins, 
and  sawing  blocks,  shivers,  and  pins,  but  may  be 
made  use  of  in  boring  boxes  and  turning  axletrees 
for  carriages,  and  all  branches  in  which  boring  or 
turning  is  concerned. 

After  the  extension  of  the  patent,  Mr.  Walter 
Taylor,  jun.  granted  licenses  to  several  per- 
sons, including  Messrs.  William  and  Bartho- 
lomew Dunstervile,  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  John 
Irwin,  of  Chatham,  and  Mr.  James  Mailing,  of 
Liverpool,  to  use  the  invention  within  specified 
limits  ; and  he  entered  into  a partnership  with 
Mrs.  Susannah  Loving,  of  Deptford,  Mr. 
Thomas  Fox,  of  Shadvvell,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Farrer,  of  Deptford,  for  the  supply  of  blocks 
to  the  yards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chat- 
ham, and  Sheerness.  He  retained  for  him- 
self the  supply  of  blocks  to  the  Ports- 
mouth dockyard  ; and  as  long  as  the 
patent  continued  in  force  the  navy  was 
supplied  with  his  blocks.  When  the  patent 
expired,  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  jun.,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  obtain  a further  extension  of  it.  The 
naval  authorities  preferred  being  their  own 
block  manufacturers,  and  employed  the  late 
Sir  M.  I.  Brunei  (then  Mr.  Brunei)  to  fit  up 
the  requisite  machinery.  He  did  so,  after 
having  made  a personal  examination  of  Mr. 
Taylor’s  works  at  Woodmill,  and  the  result  is 
the  present  block  machinery  at  Portsmouth 
dockyard. 

I have  thus  endeavoured,  as  requested,  “ to 
redeem  my  pledge,”  by  showing  on  what 
authority  I claim  for  Walter  Taylor  the  credit 
of  being  the  original  inventor  of  machinery  for 
making  blocks.  I claim  for  him  not  the  credit 
of  being  the  inventor  of  “ the  block  machi- 
nery,” but  the  credit  of  being  the  first  who 
invented  any  block  machinery,  and  of  being 
the  inventor  of  that  block  machinery  which 
embodied  the  ideas  which  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei 
carried  out.  In  my  desire  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  memory  of  Walter  Taylor,  I 
am  anxious  not  to  do  the  slightest  injustice  to 
that  of  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei,  to  whom  is  to  be 
accorded  the  credit  of  having  very  greatly 
improved  and  added  to  Walter  Taylor’s  in- 
ventions. The  difference  between  the  works 
of  the  two  men  may  be  as  great  as  the  differ- 
ence between  Watt’s  first  steam-engine  and 
the  most  finished  steam-engine  of  the  present 
day;  but  Walter  Taylor’s  fair  fame  may  be 
maintained  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  without 
any  more  injustice  to  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei  than 
would  be  done  to  Napier  by  asserting,  in  his 
yard  on  the  Broomielaw,  that  he  is  not  the 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  and  that  his 
magnificent  engines  are  but  the  development 
of  Watt’s  invention. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  apportion  be- 
tween Mr.  Walter  Taylor  and  his  son  the 
credit  of  the  original  invention  comprised  in 
the  first  specification,  because  they  worked 
together  before  the  death  of  the  father  in 
1759;  but  the  son  appears  to  have  been  the 
exclusive  inventor  (between  1759  and  1776)  of 
friction-wheels  and  the  circular  saw.  They 
both  used  great  precautions  to  prevent  pub- 
licity being  given  to  their  inventions,  as  appears 
by  “ A particular  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  machines  for  making 
blocks,  shivers,  and  pins,  and  also  of  his  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  pumps,  all 
which  are  now  used  in  his  Majesty’s  navy,” 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Kings- 
bury, M.A.,  of  Southampton  (who  married  one 
of  Mr.  Walter  Taylor’s  family),  and  was  pub- 
lished in  vol.  II.  of  the  “Hampshire  Reposi- 
tory” (1801),  page  86. 


In  deeds  dated  in  1776  and  1778,  by  which 
license  to  use  the  invention  was  granted,  is  a 
clause  binding  the  licensee  to  keep  the  appa- 
ratus as  private  and  secret  as  can  be,  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  any  persons  (except 
journeymen  and  servants  employed  in  the 
work)  getting  at  the  knowledge  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  not  to  allow  any  person  of  a mechanical 
trade  to  see  the  apparatus. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  precautions 
(savouring  more  of  commercial  caution  than 
would  now  be  reckoned  creditable  in  an  in- 
ventor), tended  to  confine  the  knowledge  of 
how  much  the  Messrs.  Taylor  had  invented 
within  a narrow  range,  and  so  rendered  it 
inevitable  that  the  very  great  majority  of  those 
who  saw  “ the  block  machinery,”  should 
regard  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei  as  its  original 
inventor.  It  is  right  I should  add,  that 
Messrs.  Taylor’s  claims  were  insisted  on  in 
some  local  publications  during  Sir  M.  I. 
Brunei’s  lifetime,  and  that,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  these  claims  were  not  disputed. 

N.  R. 


EFFECT  OF  IRON  ON  MASONRY. 

WRINGTON  CHURCH,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Wrington  Church,  situated  about  two 
miles  from  Yatton,  on  the  Great  Western  line 
of  railway,  is  an  interesting  structure,  partly  of 
the  fourteenth  century  but  mainly  of  the  fif- 
teenth ; the  tower,  of  this  latter  date,  is  particu- 
larly fine,  and  there  is  a pretty  bell  turret  at 
the  east  end  of  the  nave,  next  the  chancel.  It 
is  stated  that  originally  there  was  a pulpit  with 
seats  outside  the  church,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  nave  and 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  is  the 
earliest  part  of  the  building.  At  the  eastern 
angles  of  the  chancel  are  some  elegant  niches. 
The  interior  of  the  church  greatly  needs  re- 
arrangement ; a singularly  ugly  gallery  at  the 
west  end  should  be  taken  down,  and  some 
lumbering  pens  removed. 

The  carved  altar-piece  is  from  a drawing  by 
Mr.  C.  Barry,  given,  as  we  understand,  in 
kindness,  several  years  ago,  and  affords  an 
example  of  the  injustice  that  is  done  to  an 
architect,  when  his  drawings  are  carried  out 
without  his  supervision,  and  the  result  marked 
with  his  name. 

A tablet  to  Hannah  More,  who  lived  close 
by,  is  fixed  inside,  over  the  south  door.* 

A short  time  since  the  writer  was  called  upon 
to  advise  touching  certain  alterations  contem- 
plated in  Wrington  Church,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  examination  discovered  that  the  iron 
cramps,  ties,  and  bars,  used  profusely,  espe- 
cially in  and  about  the  turrets  and  parapet  on 
the  top  of  the  tower,  had  caused  the  disruption 
of  the  masonry  to  a most  alarming  extent. 
The  fact  deserves  notice  for  the  sake  of  other 
buildings ; and  the  following  portion  of  the 
report  will  shew  the  extent  of  the  mischief : — • 

“ I find  the  greater  part  of  the  stonework  above 
the  level  of  the  lead-flat  is  in  a very  insecure  state, 
and  requires  immediate  attention.  The  pinnacles 
on  the  angle  t arrets  and  in  the  centre  of  each  side 
of  the  tower  are  loose ; some  of  the  stones  are  ready 
to  fall,  and  in  so  doing  would  probably  materially 
injure  the  body  of  the  church. 

The  dilapidation  appears  to  have  been  mainly 
caused  by  the  profuse  and  injudicious  use  of  iron 
in  the  shape  of  cramps  and  stays, — which,  by  con- 
traction and  expansion  through  change  of  tem- 
perature, and  increase  of  size  through  oxidation, 
have  dislodged  and  split  the  stones  to  a singular 
extent. 

The  pinnacles  on  the  parapet  of  nave  roof  are 
loose : in  some  instances  the  stem  is  split,  from  the 
cause  already  mentioned.  A settlement  has  been 
caused  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  by  cutting  away 
part  of  the  south  pier  of  chancel  arch  to  admit  the 
pulpit,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  reason  to  fear 
any  further  immediate  ill  effects  from  this. 

Your  church  is  such  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  the  tower  especially  so  fine  in  its 
proportions  and  general  effect,  that  I feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  urge  strongly,  that  any  repairs  which 

* In  the  parish  books  here,  as  the  writer  was  told,  occurs 
this  startling  entry  “ Paid  2d.  for  an  author's  head.” 
This  is  not  to  be  taken,  however,  as  proving  the  reign  of 
Jack  Cade  here,  or  any  hatred  to  literature  on  the  part  of  the 
parish,  hut  merely  want  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  scribe  who 
had  thus  entered  the  payment  of  the  premium  offered  for 
the  death  of  an  ott  -r.  The  Rev.  William  Beeves,  rector  of 
this  parish  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  the  composer  of  “ Auld 
Robin  Gray.”  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  John  Vane. 
The  churchwarden,  Mr.  John  James,  has  a just  idea  of  the 
importance  of  dealing  properly  with  the  structure  in  his 
charge. 
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are  determined  on  should  be  executed  under  proper 
professional  superintendence.  I make  this  remark 
without  fear  of  having  my  motive  misinterpreted, 
and  am,  &c., 

George  Godwin,  Architect." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  steps  have 
yet  been  taken  effectually  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  whole  county  is  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  such  a structure  as  Wrington  Church. 

Yatton  Church,  it  may  be  added,  has  several 
points  of  great  interest.  In  style  it  is  chiefly 
Perpendicular, — the  chancel  is  perhaps  earlier. 
The  south  porch  is  very  elegant.  The  spire  is 
truncated,  like  that  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, — 
very  much  in  the  same  proportion  indeed,  and 
the  “ cock"  at  both  churches  would  seem  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  maker.  Much 
of  the  stone  work  is  in  a bad  state.  The 
ceiling  inside,  with  white  ornaments,  is  abomi- 
nably ugly. 


INCINERATION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

An  objection  has  been  started  by  a cor- 
respondent, “ E.  E.t”  to  which  we  should 
have  ourselves  alluded  had  we  viewed  the 
matter  exclusively  in  the  strong  light  in 
which  “ E.  E.”  has  placed  it,  but  although 
quite  cognizant  of  the  possible  objection, 
we  were  equally  impressed  with  the  force 
of  counteractive  benefits  which  seemed  to  us 
more  or  less  to  neutralize  or  nullify  the  force 
of  that  objection  itself.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, urges  our  correspondent,  “ a body 
may  be  exhumed,  though  months  may  have 
elapsed,  and  chemical  analysis  or  surgical 
examination  will  detect  the  presence  of  poison, 
or  trace  the  effect  of  violence,  and  perhaps 
supply  the  last  and  most  essential  link  in  a 
long  chain  of  evidence,  ending  in  the  dis- 
covery and  conviction  of  the  authors  of  a foul 
crime.  But  if  the  bodies  of  our  dead  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  fire,  such  evidence 
would,  of  course,  become  impracticable,  for  the 
flame  which  destroys  the  mortal  frame,  will,  at 
the  same  time,  consume  every  record  of  the 
causes  of  its  dissolution.”  Now,  while  we 
must  not  pretend  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  great  force  in 
such  an  objection,  we  must,  on  the  other,  do 
all  justice,  even  as  a mere  speculation,  to  the 
merits  of  the  idea  objected  to.  In  the  national 
readoption  of  the  ancient  practice  of  incinerating 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  process  would,  or 
ought  to  be,  itself  a national  one, — that  is,  in 
each  and  every  case  be  effected  by  a proper 
functionary,  whose  first  care  would  be  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  death  did  not  occur 
from  violence,  and  we  think  that  thus  far,  at 
least,  the  consciousness  that  there  would  be  no 
such  chances  as  at  present  exist  of  huddling 
up  the  victim  of  private  violence  into  a box 
and  burying  him  out  of  sight,  would  of  itself 
go  far  to  prevent  such  a crime  as  that  to  which 
our  present  practice  itself  certainly  affords  not 
only  private  protection  but  positive  temptation. 
As  to  death  by  poison,  our  correspondent  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  burning,  or  inci- 
neration, or  carbonization  of  the  dead  must  needs 
“ consume”  all  record  or  evidence  of  the  cause 
of  death.  On  the  contrary,  every  particle  of 
such  poisons  as  are  capable  at  present  of 
affording  evidence  under  chemical  test  in  such 
cases  of  exhumation  as  those  instanced, 
namely,  mineral  poisons,  would  be  preserved 
along  with  the  remains  of  the  dead,  which  do 
not  necessarily  require  to  he  the  product  of  an 
open  flame,  produced  by  foreign  elements,  and 
dispersing  along  with  these  the  substance  of  the 
body.  In  the  funereal  urn  which  holds  these 
sacred  remains  of  humanity,  therefore,  would 
be  preserved,  even  for  ages,  every  evidence  at 
present  available  only  for  months,  or,  at 
furthest,  till  mixed  and  scattered  with  the  soil 
by  the  indiscriminative  diggers  of  graves.  The 
evidence  of  the  urn  itself  would  thus  be  a 
surer  preventive  even  to  the  crime  of  the 
poisoner  than  his  present  chance  of  detection, 
after  once  managing  to  hide  his  victim  under 
the  cerements  of  the  bier  and  the  soil  of  the 
grave.  And,  moreover,  the  inquest  system, 
which  even  now  protects  our  lives  to  some  ex- 
tent against  sudden  extinction  by  criminal 
means,  could  easily  be  made  more  stringent 
and  comprehensive,  were  there  felt  to  be°any 
necessity  for  it  in  the  attainment  of  so  great  a 
good  to  the  living  as  the  saving  of  their  lives, 
by  thousands,  from  the  poison  of  putrifying 


humanity, — a deadly  poison,  now,  itself,  really 
criminally  administered  by  wholesale  within 
the  precincts  of  every  city  and  town. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  BALL. 

The  second  anniversary  ball  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Builders  Benevolent  Institution 
took  place  on  the  31st  ult.,  and  passed  off 
triumphantly.  It  was  admirably  well  managed, 
most  respectably  and  numerously  attended, 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  as  productive  to  the 
resources  of  the  charity,  as  its  warmest  friends 
anticipated.  “ You  really  must  say  something 
more  about  our  ball  than  that  it  took  place,” 
writes  an  active  member  of  the  Institution. 
Well,  but  our  readers  do  not  expect  to  find 
lists  of  quadrilles  and  polkas,  praise  of  Adams’s 
band,  and  commendation  of  pretty  women  in 
Tiie  Builder.  “Nay,  but  this  was  a 
builders’  hall,  and  as  such,  we  may  surely 
have  a few  lines.”  We  willingly  yield. 
Notwithstanding  the  cross  reply  of  one 
or  two  architects  to  the  committee’s  re- 
quest that  they  would  act  as  stewards, 
the  committee  have  our  hearty  concur- 
rence in  the  step,  aye,  in  all  their  steps 
of  that  evening,  whether  in  the  committee- 
room,  or  in  the  schottische.  We  plead  guilty  of 
saltatory  predilections,  and  see  nothing  deroga- 
tory in  the  indulgence,  or  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  universal  love  to  benefit  an  important 
charity.  Those  who  would  be  always  wise  are 
very  foolish.  As  Shakspeare  says, — 

“ Why  should  a man  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes  ? and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  peevish  ? 

The  ball  was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  where  every  corner 

“ Blazed  with  lights,  and  bray’d  with  minstrelsy,” 
and  there  could  not  have  been  many  less  than 
700  persons  present,  who  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves  intensely,  and  were  in  no  hurry  to 
leave.  But  as  the  great  poet  we  have  already 
quoted  says, — 

“ These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die  : — ” 

the  morning  came,  the  lights  went  out,  and  the 
guests  went  home ; and  they  took  with  them 
the  pleasant  reflection,  that  while  they  had 
spent  a pleasant  evening  themselves,  they  had 
been  providing  means  for  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  distressed. 

The  success  was  greatly  contributed  to  by 
the  excellent  president  of  the  Institution,  Mr. 
William  Cubitt,  M.P.,  and  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bird,  the  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  George  Bird, 
the  treasurer, — birds  of  one  feather,  though  not 
of  one  nest. 


A HINT  TO  LITHOGRAPHERS. 
maclure’s  illuminated  almanac. 

This  is  a specimen  of  printing  in  colours 
from  stone, by  thehouse  of  Maclure, Macdonald, 
and  Co.  It  represents  a Gothic  interior,  with 
knights  in  steel,  lady  in  robes,  curtains,  books, 
and  arms,  and  an  enormous  “ poster”  against 
the  wall,  on  which  appears  the  calendar.  Two 
usually  discriminating  contemporaries,  whose 
good  opinion  is  worth  something,  have  given 
unqualified  praise  to  this  production,  which 
is,  in  truth,  quite  discreditable  to  the  respect- 
able house  from  whom  it  emanates.  Over  a 
c/rc/i/ar-headed  doorway,  in  the  side,  is  a rose 
window  so  close  down  upon  it  that  there  is  no 
room  for  the  arch : the  rose  window  itself, 
more  like  a wafer  stuck  flat  upon  the  wall, 
and  the  stonework  around  it,  are  so  ridicu- 
lously out  of  drawing  as  to  put  criticism  out 
of  the  question.  The  figures  at  the  head  of 
each  month  on  the  calendar  are  in  modern 
costume,  while  the  living  occupants  and  furni- 
ture of  the  apartment  are  mediaeval.  Modern 
men  and  women  may  walk  about  before  me- 
diaeval pictures,  but  the  reverse  is  of  course 
inexcusable.  We  should  have  passed  the 
matter  by  but  for  the  consideration  that 
Messrs.  Maclure  might  be  led  by  the  praise 
in  question  to  think  their  production  all  right, 
and  issue  a similar  atrocity  next  year.  Let 
them  obtain  a proper  design  when  they  next 
wish  to  show  the  public  what  they  can  do,  and 
then  their  own  particular  art  will  have  fair  play, 
and  gain  the  applause  it  deserves. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  LONDON. 

METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  court  was  held  on  Friday  in 
last  week,  Lord  Ebrington  in  the  chair,  and 
present  Sir  II.  de  la  Beche,  Captains  Vetch 
and  Dawson,  and  Messrs.  Peto,  Hardwick, 
Hawes,  and  Lawes,  when  the  principal  business 
done  consisted  in  the  passing  of  a resolution, 
unanimously  agreed  to,  “that  Mr.  Forster  do 
consider  and  report  on  the  best  arrangements 
for  obtaining  a reduced  plan  of  the  metro- 
politan districts  this  resolution,  if  we  rightly 
understood  the  mover.  Captain  Dawson, 
being  preliminary  to  one  which  he  should 
move,  to  the  effect,  “ That  Mr.  Forster  do  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  best  arrangements  for 
the  drainage  of  the  metropolis.” 

The  outcry  out  of  doors  relative  to  the  consi- 
deration of  Captain  Vetch’s  plan  is  loud.  The 
following  is  one  of  many  letters  to  us  on  the 
subject : — 

Sir:  Will  you  permit  me  to  direct  attention  to 
the  apparent  jobbery  which  is  prevailing  amongst 
the  Commissioners  cf  Sewers  ? They  advertise 
for  plans,  to  be  limited  to  October,  1849,  and 
receive  160  upon  the  faith  that  they  are  to  be 
adjudicated  upon  with  candour  and  fairness  : 
Captain  Vetch’s  is  not  amongst  them.  The 
first  act  they  do  after  imposing  an  eightpenny- 
rate  is  to  appoint  an  engineer,  who  has  sent 
in  no  plan,  at  1,500/.  per  annum;  and  the 
next  is  to  place  some  quondam  suggestions  of 
Captain  Vetch  foremost  upon  the  list  of 
schemes ; the  calculations  to  be  made  by  their 
nesvengineer;  and,  to  [crown  all.  Captain  Vetch 
to  sit  as  a commissioner,  and  give  judgment  on 
his  own  plan  in  competition  with  the  others  ! 
Can  any  thing  equal  this  ? What  is  to 
become  of  the  other  plans  we  are  left  to 
guess.  Judex. 


BUILDING  OPERATIVES’  PROVIDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

A public  meeting  of  foremen  and  workmen 
engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
building  trade  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the 
1st,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  objects  of  the  proposed  Provident  and 
Friendly  Society  for  Building  and  Engineering 
Workmen  ; also  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  that  already 
formed. 

The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended ; 
Mr.  Kay  in  the  chair.  Resolutions  were 
passed  strongly  approving  of  the  proposed 
association  ; and  the  following  were  elected  to 
form  a committee  : — Mr.  Willoughby,  fore- 
man of  plasterers  to  Mr.  W.  Cubitt;  Mr. 
Dines,  general  foreman  to  Mr.  Thos.  Cubitt ; 
Mr.  Bennett,  general  foreman  to  Messrs.  H. 
Lee  and  Son;  Mr.  Wood,  mason  to  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Rushy;  Mr.  Goulding,  engineer 
and  smith  to  Mr.  Thos.  Cubitt;  Mr.  Ward, 
mason  to  Mr.  Grissell ; Mr.  Monument,  fore- 
man of  bricklayers  to  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  and 
Co. ; Mr.  Thos.  Holland,  foreman  of  joiners 
to  Mr.  Thos.  Cubitt;  Mr.  Allard,  foreman  of 
joiners  to  Mr.  Patricks ; Mr.  Clay,  foreman  of 
masons  to  Mr.  Baker;  Mr.  Rhodes,  painter  to 
Mr.  Thos.  Cubitt;  Mr.  Dubbs,  foundryman, 
&c.,  to  Mr.  W.  Cubitt;  and  Mr.  Hawking, 
foreman  to  Mr.  Trego, — which  last  was  after- 
wards elected  secretary,  and  will  gladly  receive 
suggestions. 


Architects’  Troubles. — In  addition  to 
the  list  already  given,  how  often  is  the  archi- 
tect obliged  to  contend  with  an  absurd  restric- 
tion of  price  as  compared  with  the  accommo- 
dation required.  How,  then,  with  so  little 
confidence  or  liberality,  can  a perfect  and  suit- 
able design  be  accomplished?  how  can  an 
architect  carry  out  the  “ economy  of  room,”  or 
“ propriety  of  order,”  with  unjust  and  incon- 
sistent parsimony,  coupled  with  the  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  the  employer.  A person  re- 
quiring the  erection  of  any  building,  should 
first  state  the  amount  he  intends  expending, 
and  then  ask  if  such  and  such  arrangements 
could  be  executed  for  that  sum.  Instead  of 
which  the  architect,  unable  to  persuade  his 
employer  of  the  erroneous  ideas  that  fill  his 
head,  or  overcome  his  fancied  economy,  is 
obliged  to  compile  a work  from  the  ridiculous 
notions  of  his  client,  with  scanty  and  mean 
details  and  a host  of  improprieties. — F.  W.  S. 
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KNELLER  HALL  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
WHITTON. 

Knelleu  Hall  Training  School  will  be 
opened  next  week,  and  we  now  lay  before  our 
readers  a view  and  plan  of  it.  Kneller  Hall, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  situated  at 
Whitton,  a small  village  between  Hounslow 
and  Twickenham.  The  estate,  consisting  of 
about  45  acres  of  land,  with  the  mansion,  &c., 
was  purchased  by  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education  for  the  establishment  of  a 
training  school  for  male  teachers.  The  building 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Mair, 
architect.  The  property  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  it 
appears  pulled  down  the  manor-house  and 
erected  a new  house  (Kneller  Hall)  on  the 
same  site,  as  stated  on  a stone  which  was 
removed  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
house,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

“The  building  of  this  House  was  begun  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Bart.,  A.D.  1709.” 

The  residence  erected  for  the  country  retreat 
of  the  celebrated  painter  did  not  possess  any 
architectural  character  worthy  of  note,  either 
externally  or  internally,  being  merely  a plain 
square  brick  dwelling-house,  two  stories  in 
height,  with  red  brick  arches  over  the  external 
openings.  The  walls  and  timbers  were  found 
to  be  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  and  the 
house  was  consequently  taken  down. 

The  last  occupier  of  the  estate  was  the  late 
Mr.  Calvert  (the  brewer),  and  some  additions 
to  the  premises  were  made  by  him  about  twenty 
years  back,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Philip  Hardwick,  when  a spacious  drawing- 
room was  attached  to  the  south-east  end  of  the 
house,  and  a dining-room,  with  other  accom- 
modation, was  erected  at  the  south-west  end, 
and  these  rooms  were  approached  through  a 
conservatory,  the  length  of  the  south  or  en- 
trance front  of  the  old  house.  The  walls,  &c. 
of  these  apartments  have  been  preserved,  re- 
faced, and  raised  to  carry  two  stories  of  dor- 
mitories on  them,  and  form  the  two  wing 
buildings  of  the  present  edifice.  The  servants’ 
offices  have  likewise  been  retained,— modified 
and  enlarged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
present  establishment.* 

The  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  old 
house,  at  the  ground  floor  level,  is  now  covered 
by  the  principal’s  residence,  the  school  library, 
and  the  three  adjoining  class  rooms,  &c. 

Kneller  Hall  School,  as  now  arranged, 
affords  accommodation  for  about  100  pupils, 
with  apartments  for  three  masters,  and  a sepa- 
rate residence  for  the  principal  master.  The 
interior  accommodation  is  carried  out  without 


room,  so  as  to  form  a dormitory  of  about 
7 feet  by  12  feet  for  each  pupil.  Lavatories 
are  provided  in  each  room. 

The  type  which  the  architect  has  studied  for 
the  principal  facades  of  the  building  is  “ Wol- 
laton  Hall,”  with  other  examples  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  period,  and  the  effect  of  the 
front  is  very  satisfactory.  The  cornices,  para- 
pets, quoins,  dressings  to  the  windows,  and 
other  enrichments  (excepting  a small  portion 
of  the  arcade,  which  is  worked  in  cement !), 
are  executed  in  Bath  stone.  The  plinth  round 
the  building  is  of  Portland  stone ; the  external 
walls  are  faced  with  red  bricks,  the  numerous 
firs,  cedars,  and  rich  foliage  of  the  evergreen 
shrubs  which  ornament  the  grounds  inducing 
the  selection  of  such  materials.  At  a short 
distance  from  the  building  a broad  stream  of 
water  passes  through  the  grounds,  and  adds 
much  to  their  beauty. 

Mr.  John  Kelk  is  the  builder  : his  original 
contract  was  17,330/.,  exclusive  of  the  fittings, 
but  the  total  ultimate  cost  is  not  yet  arrived  at. 
The  appropriation  of  the  various  rooms  is 
shown  on  the  plan. 


ASSSESSMENTS  FOR  POOR  RATES. 

Hang  erf  or  d Market  Company — In  a recent 
appeal  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  against  an 
assessment  by  the  authorities  of  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields  of  3,050/.  as  the  rateable  value  of 
the  market  property,  it  was  maintained  in  evi- 
dence that  the  net  rateable  value  was  only 
1,002/.  16s.  7d.,  although  the  total  income  was 
6,095/.  16s.  ; and  after  hearing,  the  court  de- 
cided the  rateable  value  to  he  1,800/.,  to  be 
increased  by  300/.  (directors’  salaries)  should 
the  decision  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  in  the 
Brighton  railway  case,  authorize  it. 

Hanbury  and  Co. — At  same  sessions,  on 
29th  inst.,  an  appeal  was  heard  against  the 
assessment  of  Hanburyand  Co.’s  brewery  pro- 
perty, so  far  as  it  lay  in  St.  Matthew’s  parish, 
Bethnal-green,  and  had  been  raised  from 
1,150/.  to  1,750/.  a-year  of  rateable  value,  sup- 
ported by  a magistrate’s  decision  to  the  extent 
of  1,600/.,  as  already  reported  in  The 
Builder.  Messrs.  Tite,  Norton,  Higgins,  and 
Hammack,  estimated  the  rateable  value  at  be- 
tween 1,070/.  and  1,200/.  Mr.  Paine  had  fixed 
thenewassessment,  rating  vats  as  fixed  property. 
The  court  considered  the  principle  on  which 
the  assessment  was  made  an  erroneous  one ; 
but  on  other  grounds  decided  to  raise  the  old 
rate  to  1,300/.  His  lordship  refused,  however, 
to  grant  a case  on  the  vats,  as  a point  in  law. 


decoration,  but  particular  care  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  render  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments as  complete  as  possible,  both  as  regards 
economy  of  labour  and  expense  in  execution. 

A steam-engine  of  3-horse  power  (erected 
by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos)  is  provided  for 
pumping  the  water  to  supply  the  several  tanks 
and  cisterns  required  for  the  establishment ; 
and  steam  power  is  applied  to  work  the  ma- 
chinery for  washing,  and  in  the  laundry  de- 
partment, also  for  cooking,  and  heating  water 
for  the  baths,  &c.  The  mangle  is  turned  by 
steam.  There  is  a drying  closet  over  the 
boiler.  The  cooking  apparatus,  which  seems 
very  complete,  grates,  baths,  &c.,  have  been 
supplied  *by  Messrs.  Benham,  of  Wigmore- 
street.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas,  sup- 
plied through  a main  laid  down  from  Twick- 
enham by  the  Brentford  Gas-light  Company. 
The  gas  fittings  have  been  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Huxley  and  Heriot.  The  ground 
floor  and  staircases  are  warmed  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins’s apparatus,  the  furnaces  being  placed  in 
the  basement,  which  is  vaulted  throughout  the 
central  portion  of  the  building.  The  ventila- 
tion introduced  in  the  school  department  is  in 
accordance  with  the  system  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Fire 
mains  have  been  provided  both  within  and 
around  the  building. 

The  chapel  is  placed  over  the  school  library, 
and  occupies  the  entire  remaining  height  of 
the  building  : this  is  not  vet  finished.  The 
rooms  adjoining  it  and  above,  the  ground  floor 
are  appropriated  to  apartments  for  the  masters 
and  as  dormitories  for  the  pupils,  dwarf  parti- 
tions, 6 feet  6 inches  high,  being  fixed  in  each 
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Average— First  fiv 
81.  3s.  lod. ; last  10  years,  7/.' 7 s.  Gd. 

JV11*8  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  extra  to  prices  of  bars. 

Sheets 40s.  ditto. 

Angle  iron 30s.  ditto. 

Hoops 40s.  ditto. 

Best  iron 25s.  to  30s.  per  ton  extra.* 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  a date  not  speci- 
fied, for  the  erection  of  a flour  mill,  with  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  near  Lincoln  ; and  by  4th  March, 
for  lighting  Enfield  andneighbourhood  with  gas. 


* Some  of  the  columns  of  the  drawing-room  will  be  found 
in  the  principal  lecture-room  of  the  new  building. 


* From  a paper  on  the  Iron  Trade,  by  Mr.  John  Barclay, 
printed  in  Mining  Journal. 


LEIGHS  PRIORY,  ESSEX, 

Essex  is  not  proverbial  for  the  beauty  or 
number  of  its  architectural  remains ; at  the 
same  time  the  student  will  find  many  “ bits  ” 
worthy  of  a place  in  his  sketch-book.  Amongst 
others  there  is  a small  building,  probably  a 
cross  or  conduit,  in  one  of  the  court-yards  of 
Little  Leighs  Priory,  which  is  still  curious, 
though  now  in  a bad  state,  the  pinnacles  and 
finial  having  been  broken  off.  The  lower 
part  of  this  is  of  brick,  the  upper  of  stone ; 
it  has  a beautiful  pendant  roof,  supporting  a 
small  turret  in  the  centre. 

Leighs  Priory,  which  is  about  six  miles 
from  Chelmsford,  was  founded  about  1230;  at 
its  suppression  it  was  granted,  with  other  lands 
and  manors,  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Richard 
Rich,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  converted  the 
priory  into  a magnificent  residence ; he  en- 
larged the  park,  and  in  1547  was  created 
Baron  Rich,  of  Leeze ; it  afterwards  passed  to 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  Sir  Charles  Herbert  Sheffield;  the 
latter  ofwliom,  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  sold  it  to  the  governors  of  Guy’s 
Hospital  : the  latter  pulled  down  the  greater 
portion  of  the  old  building  (which,  from  the 
foundations  visible,  must  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive), with  the  exception  of  the  old  gate- 
way, the  porter’s  lodge,  and  some  other  parts, 
now  converted  into  a farm-house.  F.  C. 


WREN’S  HOUSE  AT  CAMBERWELL. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  Art-Journal,  gives,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Monument  of  Wren,”  a graceful  and 
pleasant  paper  on  the  great  master.  In  the 
course  of  it  we  find  the  following  notice  of  one 
of  his  residences  r — 

“ At  Camberwell  there  is  a quaint  old  house 
called  Boyer  House  or  Manor  House ; and 
Evelyn  records  a visit  to  Sir  Edmund  Boyer  at 
his  ‘ melancholie  house  at  Camerwell.  He 
has,’  he  says,  ‘a  pretty  grove  of  oakes,  and 
hedges  of  yew  in  his  garden,  and  a tall  row  of 
elms  before  the  door.’  This  house  is  still 
standing  in  the  London-road ; and  in  that 
house,  not  ‘ melancholie  ’ to  our  thinking.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  resided  during  a great  por- 
tion of  the  time  occupied  in  building  St.  Paul’s. 
Most  likely  Wren  rented  the  house  from  Sir 
Edmund.  And,  as  Evelyn  is  believed  to  have 
introduced  cedars  into  England,  who  knows 
but  Sir  Christopher  obtained  the  very  tree 
which  we  regret  to  see  looking  so  really 
‘ melancholie,’  from  the  sweet  author  of 
the  * Sylva  ?’  The  house  has  a very 
different  appearance  from  any  other  in  this 
particular  neighbourhood ; and  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  the  cedar,  now  the 
wreck  of  what  it  was,  invite  attention.  Tradi- 
tion calls  it  ‘ Queen  Elizabeth’s  tree;’  but  there 
is  a certainty  that  her  Majesty  never  saw  it. 
The  house  has  a sufficient  claim  to  our  atten- 
tion without  this  distinction, — Evelyn  entered 
that  gateway.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  resided 
within  those  walls  ! 

There  are  no  people  in  the  world  more  mis- 
understood than  the  English.  Our  ‘shyness’ 
is  termed  ‘ coldness  ;’  our  ‘ timidity  and  re- 
serve,’ ‘ heartlessness;’  no  one  ever  knocked  at 
the  proper  door  of  an  English  heart  without 
having  it  opened.  Here  were  we  personal 
strangers  to  the  lady  who  resides  in  this 
venerable  mansion  ; and  yet  a mere  expression 
of  a desire  to  see  Wren’s  house  sufficed  not 
only  to  secure  us  admission,  but  such  kind 
attention  as  we  can  never  forget.  The  steps 
ascended,  the  hall  is  entered  by  a glass  door, 
and  you  immediately  find  yourself  where  taste 
and  judgment  have  presided,  and  where  care 
is  still  taken  of  the  works  of  their  hands.  From 
the  gloomy  aspect,  without  you  are  astonished 
at  the  cheerfulness  within, — for  the  hall  is 
spacious  and  lightsome ; and,  though  it  has 
been  deprived  of  many  of  its  ancient  honours, 
still  the  plainness  of  its  paneling  is  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  building  ; and  though 
it  has  lost  much — for  its  present  occupant  in- 
formed us  that  when  she  took  it  the  owner  of 
the  mansion  removed  the  ‘ carved  imageries  of 
fruit  and  flowers,’  and  various  other  beauties, 
that  decorated  an  exquisitely  perfumed  room, 
still  called  the  ‘ cedar  parlour  ’ — though  much 
has  unhappily  been  removed  from  this  house 
of  noble  memories,  nothing  has  been  introduced 
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in  violation  of  the  pure  taste  that  presided  over 
its  adornment.  The  * cedar  parlour  5 is  of  a 
mellow  and  yet  delicate  colour,  panelled  with 
that  expensive  wood  from  the  floor  to  the  lofty 
ceiling.  The  adjoining  room  is  finely  pro- 
portioned ; but  the  room  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  building  is  the  one  that  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  artist  friend.  The 
chimney-piece  still  boasts  some  undisturbed 
carving,  and  there  is  a door  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity.* 

This  probably  was  the  architect’s  study ; his 
own  proper  room.  We  would  give  much  to 
know  whose  bust’originally  occupied  the  posi- 
tion which  its  present  possessor  has  assigned 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Perhaps  Inigo  Jones  or 
Michaelangelo.  And  the  window,  which  now 
only  looks  forth  towards  a chapel,  then  opened 
upon  a trim  parterre,  guarded  from  all  harsh 
winds  by  the  ‘hedges  of  yew,’  and  enjoying  a 
sight  of  the  ‘ pretty  grove  of  oakes  ’ that  com- 
manded even  Evelyn’s  commendation,  despite 
the  ‘ melancholie  ’ of  ‘ Camerwell.’  Here  the 
most  wonderful  of  men  reposed  from  his 
fatigues,  and,  relying  with  the  high  faith  of  a 
Christian  spirit  upon  the  God  who  works  all 
things  together  for  good  to  them  that  trust  in 
Him,  was  never  bowed  down,  never  shaken, 
never  turned  from  his  loyalty  to  his  maker,  to 
his  ruler,  to  his  art.  Well  might  Steele  aver 
that  ‘ his  personal  modesty  overthrew  all  his 
public  actions ; the  modest  man  built  the  city, 
and  the  modest  man’s  skill  was  unknown  !’ 
Here,  perhaps,  originated  the  meeting  which 
Herder  asserts  was  the  origin  of  the  Free- 
masonry of  St.  John.  Here,  with  a few  friends, 
to  save  his  journey  home  to  dinner,  he 
arranged  to  dine  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Paul’s;  and  a club  was  thus 
formed,  which  by  degrees  introduced  a for- 
mula of  initiation  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  members  expressed  by  symbolic  language, 
derived  from  the  masonic  profession.  Knight 
thinks  it  rather  corroborative  of  Herder’s  as- 
sertion, that,  while  the  biographers  of  Wren 
mention  the  attendance  of  the  lodge  of  Free- 
masons, of  which  he  was  the  master,  at  the 
ceremony  of  placing  the  highest  stone  of  the 
lantern,  no  mention  is  made  of  their  attend- 
ance at  laying  the  foundation  stone  ; and  every 
lodge  in  Great  Britain  is  an  offshoot  from  the 
lodge  of  antiquity  of  which  Sir  Christopher 
was  master ! We  can  fancy  these  walls 
covered  with  his  plans,  and,  as  the  twilight 
gathered  round  us,  might  almost  hear  the  music 
of  his  clear,  sweet,  demonstrative  voice  reply- 
ing kindly  to  those  who  questioned  upon  all 
points,  by  short  but  satisfactory  answers. 
Perhaps  when  at  breakfast  in  this  very  room, 
when  told  that  the  frightful  hurricane  of  the 
previous  night  had  damaged  all  the  steeples  in 
London,  he  observed,  with  his  quiet,  faithful 
smile,  * Not  St.  Dunstan’s,  I am  sure.’  ” 


J3OOR0. 

Suggested  Legislation  with  a View  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  By 
G.  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P.  Ridg- 
way,  Piccadilly. 

In  this  little  pamphlet  the  author  proposes  to 
exempt  from  poor  rate,  or  rather  from  local 
taxation  generally,  dwellings  below  a certain 
annual  value ; and  to  prevent  the  demolition 
of  cottages  and  the  hinderance  to  their  erection 
in  ‘ close’  parishes,  by  re-enlarging  the  area  of 
poor-law  taxation  to  the  union  in  place  of  the 
parish.  A third  point  suggested  is  such  a 
relaxation  of  the  law  as  shall  empower  life- 
owners  of  property  to  grant  modified  or 
limited  titles  to  sites  for  cottages. 

London  ( Watford ) Spring-water  Company. 
Report  to  the  Directors.  By  Mr.  S.  C. 
Homersham,  C.E.  Weale,  High  Holborn. 
Remarks  on  the  Water  Supply  of  London.  By 
Sir  William  Clay,  Bart.,  M.P.  ltidgway. 
The  former  of  these  relates  to  the  source, 
quality,  distribution,  and  cost  of  the  projected 
Watford  supply,  and  contains  a map  of  the 
district  and  work-sites,  a geological  map,  and 
a section  of  the  experimental  well  at  Bushey 

Meadows,  Herts. -In  the  latter,  the  author, 

who  is  chairman  of  the  Grand  Junction  and 


* This  is  scarcely  the  correct  expression  : but  the  excellent 
writer,  fortunately  for  her,  is  not  an  architect.  The  door 
has  a cap  with  consoles,  and  a large  elliptical  “ broken  pedi- 
ment” with  a bust  in  the  gap.— Ed. 
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Southwark  and  Vauxliall  Water  Companies, 
contributes  what  he  regards  as  exclusive  infor- 
mation, to  the  public,  derived  through  his 
official  position.  The  necessity  of  some  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis,  however,  even  he  clearly 
admits,  while  advocating  the  cause  of  estab- 
lished companies. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Illumina- 
tion and  Missal  Painting  on  Vellum,  with 
Illustrations  for  Copying,  for  the  Student. 
By  D.  de  Lara.  Ackermann,  Strand  and 
Regent- street. 

M.  de  Lara  here  gives  some  useful  elemen- 
tary instruction,  such  as  his  pupils  doubtless 
derive  from  his  personal  teaching,  but  ought 
to  have  gone  farther. 

The  Year-hook  of  Facts  for  1849-50.  By 
John  Timbs,  editor  of  “The  Arcana  of 
Science  and  Art.”  Illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings. Bogue,  Fleet-street. 

As  valuable  and  sterling  an  accumulation  of 
fresh  contributions  to  the  riches  of  science  and 
art  as  ever,  as  our  readers  will  all  the  more 
readily  believe  when  we  hint  to  them  that  for 
much  of  it,  admittedly,  the  judicious  editor 
is  indebted  as  heretofore  to  the  treasury  of 
The  Builder.  By  the  way,  in  a memoir 
of  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  a portrait  of 
whom  accompanies  the  present  volume,  we 
observe  it  stated,  that  the  first  wife  of  Sir  John 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Porden,  the  architect. 


UltdcrUiuiPa. 

Deflection  of  Iron  Girders. — It  is 
considered  that  girders  should  not  deflect  more 
than  from  1 -600th  to  1 -400th  of  their  length 
according  to  the  form  of  the  girder.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Strength  of  Iron  Commission  that  a weight 
equal  to  what  a girder  is  constructed  to  carry 
will,  even  if  left  on  for  any  length  of  time, 
cause  the  deflection  of  the  girder  to  increase, 
unless  subjected  at  the  same  time  to  consider- 
able changes  of  temperature.  Some  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  and  Mr.  Braid- 
wood  show  that  iron  loses  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  its  strength  when  heated  to  a tem- 
perature of  more  than  220°  F.,  and  that  it 
becomes  uncertain  below  32°.  Mr.  Clark 
described  the  effect  of  the  sun  coming  out  and 
shining  on  the  Conway  tubular  bridge  for  half 
an  hour  to  have  been  to  raise  the  tube  vertically 
one  inch  ; and  he  mentions  that  at  night,  from 
the  lower  temperature,  the  deflection  was  always 
greater  than  in  the  day-time.  Mr.  Fox  in- 
stances the  effect  of  frequent  and  great  changes 
of  temperature  on  some  short  girders,  G feet 
long,  which  support  the  hoods  of  the  forges  in 
his  workshops.  In  the  day-time  they  are  so 
warm  that  the  hand  can  only  just  bear  the 
heat ; and  at  night  they  become  cold.  The 
effect  is  to  make  the  girders  swag,  and  the 
swagging  appears  to  be  continually  increasing. 
Some  have  attained  as  much  as  3"  deflection  in 
the  centre ; but  their  strength  does  not  seem 
to  be  impaired.  The  general  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  test  which  should  be  applied  to 
girders  appeared  to  be,  that  the  test  should 
amount  to  twice  the  greatest  load.  Mr.  Joseph 
Cubitt  would  employ  three  times  the  greatest 
load,  or  half  the  breaking  weight;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Cubitt  considers  it  safer  to  test  a 
girder  almost  to  the  extent  that  would  break  it 
than  not  to  prove  it  at  all,  as  the  testing  of 
girders  is  the  only  means  of  discovering  defects 
under  the  surface  and  concealed  from  the  eye. 
Mr.  Brunei,  however,  thinks  that  a girder 
should  not  be  tested  with  a weight  exceeding 
the  greatest  load,  as  the  object  in  testing  is  to 
ascertain  the  soundness  of  the  casting,  which 
may  be  judged  of  by  its  appearance  under  the 
load,  and  all  risk  of  permanent  injury  should 
be  carefully  avoided. 

The  American  International  Art- 
Union. — The  first  annual  distribution  of  this 
society  took  place  on  the  10th  January.  The 
principal  prizes  were  Ary  Scheffer’s  “ The 
Dead  Christ,”  and  Woldmuller’s  “ Children 
leaving  School.”  The  number  of  subscribers 
was  5,600,  and  the  sum  paid,  28,000  dollars. 
1,200  dollars  were  appropriated  to  send  a 
young  artist  to  England  for  two  years  to 
study. 
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Provincial. — St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  Wit- 
ham,  has  been  re-opened,  after  having  its 
pews  replaced  by  open  oak  seats,  two  galleries 
at  the  west  end  removed,  and  the  tower  win- 
dow exposed  to  view,  &c.  The  window  is  to 
be  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Wailes,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  T.  Scott,  as  a memorial  of 
Mr.  H.  Mortimer,  a native  of  Witham,  who 
was  killed  while  acting  as  clerk  of  works  at 
Hamburg  Cathedral,  as  already  noticed  in 
The  Builder.  By  the  alterations  150  sit- 
tings have  been  gained. Tenders  have  been 

lodged  for  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  school- 
house  at  South  Molton, — the  highest  248/., 

lowest,  170/. A new  mariners’  church  has 

been  erected  at  Runcorn,  by  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere. It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  of 
rough  walling  stone  : roof  and  seats  open  ; 

sittings,  220. During  the  late  high  tide, 

the  new  dock  excavations  at  Sunderland  were 
flooded,  and  it  will  cost  1,200/.  and  a month’s 

delay  to  pump  out  the  water. 'The  Cocker- 

mouth  churchyard  has  become  so  chocked 
with  the  remains  of  human  bodies,  coffins,  and 
earth,  that  the  pressure  from  within  has  burst 
out  the  high  wall  surrounding  it,  and  thrown 
down  the  greater  part  of  a mass  14  feet  high, 

and  80  to  90  yards  long. The  back  wall  of 

a store  in  Alston-street,  Glasgow,  almost 
opposite  the  sugar  house  which  fell,  gave  way 
on  Tuesday  week,  and  fell  into  a court  behind 
the  building,  which  was  filled  with  flour  and 
other  goods,  and  had  been  partly  rebuilt  and 
strengthened  with  iron  fastenings,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  shortly 
after  the  catastrophe  at  the  sugar  house. 

Improvement  of  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Greenwich. — As  President  of  the  Greenwich 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
I cannot  allow  the  Vandal  proceedings  in 
these  improvements  without  recording  my  veto 
against  a part  of  them,  and  I do  hope  that  the 
insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  valuable  publi- 
cation will  have  the  desired  effect  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  yet  prevent  the 
disgrace  of  this  noble  institution.  The  removal 
of  the  unsightly  outbuildings  and  forming 
lawns  is  certainly  a great  improvement,  and 
will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  this  building, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  rebuilding 
the  lodges  at  the  head  entrance  they  should 
have  been  advanced  so  far  as  to  obtrude  on  the 
footway, — it  is  the  opinion  of  all  persons  of 
taste  that  they  should  certainly  have  been  kept 
in  a line  with  the  lower  helpless  wards  and  the 
mews.  Now,  my  opinion  is,  that  this  mews  is 
the  real  [cause  of  the  gates  being  placed  so 
close  to  the  road  side  as  must  interfere  with 
the  ingress  and  egress  when  the  steam-boats 
discharge  their  thousands  of  visitors  to  Green- 
wich : and,  forsooth,  this  mews  only  contains 
two  horses  belonging  to  the  little  commis- 
sioner who  has  the  whole  arrangement  of  these 
improvements.  I will  not  add  more,  but  leave 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  public  opinion,  that 
the  head  entrance  may  yet  be  placed  in  its 
proper  situation. — Prior  Purvis,  M.D. 

The  Almshouses  of  Fishmongers’ 
Company. — In  your  agreeable  article  on  the 
Fishmongers’  new  almshouses,  you  say,  and 
truly,  that  the  site  was  then  (when  the  present 
almshouses  were  built)  an  open  healthy  spot  in 
the  country,  far  away  from  the  town.  It  is  now 
in  the  heart  of  a crowded  neighbourhood  ; the 
buildings,  too,  are  dilapidated  ; and  you  go  on 
to  add,  “and  for  these,  or  other  reasons,  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  the  Company  de- 
termined on  the  removal  of  the  hospital,”  &c. 
I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  reasons  you  have 
mentioned  were  precisely  those  which  decided 
the  Company  to  the  change,  viz.,  that  the  site 
was  no  longer  what  was  suitable  and  what  the 
founders  fixed  on,  but,  indeed,  the  very  reverse, 
as  everybody  will  allow  who  knows  the  vicinity; 
and  the  buildings  being  so  dilapidated  as  to  re- 
quire re-erection,  it  was  a question  whether 
they  should  be  rebuilt  on  the  spot  or  elsewhere. 
It  was  a difficult  matter  to  find  a new  suitable 
situation;  ground  about  London  is  everywhere 
so  sought  for.  To  remove  too  far  was  objec- 
tionable ; to  be  clear  of  the  smoke  and  fog  and 
noise  of  the  town  was  desirable  ; and  the  new 
site  offering,  the  Company  decided  on  buying 
it,  though  at  a very  considerable  cost,  out  of 
their  own  funds.  They  expect  their  reward  in 
the  satisfaction  arising  from  a compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  founders,  and  the  providing 
means  of  ease  and  happiness  for  decayed 
members  in  the  decline  of  life. — W.  Wansey. 
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Railway  Jottings. — The  weight  of  one 
of  the  wrought-iron  land  tubes  of  the 
Britannia-bridge,  650  tons,  in  being  joined  to 
the  main  span,  has  had  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of 
raising  up  the  centre  of  the  main  tube,  of  1,600 
tons  weight,  upwards  of  2 inches,  and  of 
course  adding  materially  to  its  rigidity  and 
strength.  A similar  operation  has  to  be  per- 
formed with  the  land,  or  terminal,  tube  on  the 
other  side.  The  preparations  for  this  are 
nearly  completed. The  boiler  of  a locomo- 

tive near  Newcastle  exploded  the  other  day, 
and  killed  the  fireman  and  seriously  injured 
the  driver  and  guard.  The  explosion  of  a 

locomotive-boiler  is  a rare  circumstance. 

The  lower  roadway  of  the  high-level  bridge  at 
Newcastle  was  to  be  opened  on  Monday  last. 
Foot  and  horse  passengers,  cattle,  &c.,  are  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  along  this  roadway;  tolls  of 
^d.  per  foot  passenger,  5d.  per  score  of  cattle, 

&c.,  being  exacted. A large  shed  at  the 

Perth  terminus,  filled  with  wood,  took  fire  on 
Friday  week  by  the  over-heating  of  a stove  for 
drying  the  wood,  and  was  totally  destroyed, 
with  all  its  contents. The  railway  calls  fall- 

ing due  in  February,  as  far  as  announced, 
amount  to  1,030,041/.,  against  1,579, 541/.  last 
year,  and  2,140,541/.  in  1848.  The  proportion 
of  the  1,030,041/.  called  by  foreign  companies 
is  250,000/. 

Models  for  Students  in  Drawing. — 
Press  of  matter  has  prevented  our  earlier  notice 
of  a novel  and  very  ingenious  set  of  models 
for  drawing  from,  consisting  of  churches, 
summer-houses,  bridges,  &c.,  which  have  been 
constructed  by  Mr.  Fahey  and  Mr.  B.  R. 
Green,  artists,  both  favourably  known  to  the 
public.  They  are  so  constructed,  that  when 
not  in  use,  they  can  be  folded  up,  and  con- 
tained in  either  a table  drawer,  or  ordinary 
folio.  By  this  contrivance,  the  objections  held 
against  models,  from  the  space  they  occupy,  is 
completely  removed,  at  the  same  time  they  are 
protected  from  dust  and  injury.  Regarding 
them  as  a means  of  education,  and  as  offering 
another  and  great  inducement  to  draw  from 
objects  rather  than  flat  surfaces,  we  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  them.  For  schools 
they  will  be  found  very  valuable.  The  prin- 
cipal art  in  drawing  consists  in  representing 
round  or  solid  objects  on  a flat  surface  ; in  the 
effort  to  do  this  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  exer- 
cised. On  the  other  hand,  if  engaged  in 
copying  drawings  or  prints,  he  is  merely  trans- 
cribing from  one  flat  surface  to  another,  a 
necessary,  or  at  least  useful  preliminary,  but 
one  which  is  too  often  regarded  as  the  end 
instead  of  the  means.  These  models  are  pro- 
gressive from  the  simple  cube  to  the  more  com- 
plicated forms  we  have  noticed  above,  and 
being  coloured  to  represent  the  real  object,  are 
more  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
student. 

Iron  Stays  to  our  Wooden  Walls. 
— A Liverpool  gentleman,  according  to  the 
local  Times,  has  introduced  a plan  for  building 
wooden  ships  with  iron  ribs  and  stays  for  the 
exterior  planking.  A first-class  vessel,  to  cost 
not  more  than  10/.  a-ton,  is  already  on  the 
stocks. 

The  Timber  Trade  in  Liverpool. — 
According  to  Messrs.  Chaloner  and  Fleming’s 
circular,  prices  during  the  past  year  have  not 
varied  much,  Quebec  pine  generally  ruling  at 
13£d.  to  1 4 i d . per  foot,  and  just  now  at  13jd. 
to  13,‘d.  per  foot;  St.  John’s  pine  ruling  gene- 
rally at  Id.  per  inch  of  diameter  per  foot;  and 
spruce  deals,  which  at  one  time  declined  to 
6/.  15s.,  have  latterly  recovered  to  from  71. 
15s.  to  81.  per  standard.  The  following  table 
contrasts  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  timber 
trade  this  year  with  that  of  the  previous  one  : — 
From  2Gth  January,  1819,  to  2Gth  January,  1850. 

®uebec 133  vessels,  9G.G12  tons. 

St.  John,  &c. . ..  2G2  ,,  129,171 

Hahic 57  ff  14J41  ” 

Total 452  239,924  „ 

From  1st  February,  1848,  to  2Gtli  January,  1849. 

^uebec 105  vessels,  76,557  tons. 

St.  John,  &c 211  ,,  113, G29  „ 

Baltlc 81  ,,  26.1G3  ,, 

Total 397  216,349 

Complaint  is  made  of  tlie  check  given  to  the 
trade  by  a return  to  high  rates  for  carriage  on 
the  part  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Companies. 


Metal  Covering  for  Buildings. — A 
patent  has  been  granted  to  Mathew  Stewart, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  cast-iron  plates  for  covering  buildings. 
The  invention  consists  in  forming  the  rectan- 
gular plates  with  rebated  edges  on  opposite 
sides,  flat  on  the  upper  side  or  surface,  and 
concave  on  the  under  surface,  having  two  of 
the  corners  of  each  plate  cut  off  parallel, 
causing  the  plates  to  combine  and  unite,  and 
form  close  joints,  having  broad  bearings  to  rest 
on  the  sheathing  or  laths,  and  a perforated 
protuberance  or  knob,  and  a countersink  in 
the  same,  to  admit  the  shank  and  head  of  a 
screw  back  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  cut- 
off corners  of  the  plates,  so  that  when  a plate 
is  required  to  be  removed,  it  becomes  only  ne- 
cessary to  withdraw  the  screw,  and  slide  the 
plate  back  from  beneath  the  contiguous  plates, 
and  it  becomes  separated  therefrom  as  before 
described.  The  patentee  likewise  claims  the 
manner  of  constructing  the  triangular-shaped 
plates,  having  the  long  sides  turned  down 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  plate, 
and  notched  and  ribbed  for  the  facility  of  in- 
terlocking their  ends  and  securing  them  toge- 
ther against  the  gutter,  the  short  sides  being 
rebated  in  a similar  manner  to  the  above-named 
rectangular  plates,  in  order  to  be  fitted  under 
the  same  and  be  combined  therewith,  as  de- 
scribed and  represented.  And  also,  construct- 
ing the  ridge  cap,  like  an  angular  roof,  with  a 
vertical  plate  projecting  down  from  the  apex, 
and  perforated  to  admit  bolts  or  screws,  by 
which  it  is  secured  to  the  ridge  pole,  the 
sloped  sides  being  made  sufficiently  wide  to 
extend  over  the  adjoining  plates  on  either  side 
of  the  ridge,  as  above  described  and  repre- 
sented. 

Public  Monuments  in  Paris. — The 
Constitutionnel  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  cost  of  several  of  the  principal  public 
buildings  of  Paris.  The  building  of  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  de  l’Etoile,  decreed  by  Napoleon 
in  1806,  interrupted  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Restoration,  resumed  after  the  Spanish 
campaign,  and  finished  in  1836,  cost 
10,432, OOOf.  The  church  of  the  Madeleine 
commenced  in  1764,  slowly  continued  up  to 
1789,  abandoned  till  1S16,  and  terminated  in 
1842,  cost  13, 079, OOOf.  The  hotel  of  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  cost  11, 340, OOOf.  The  hotel  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  is  now 
just  being  completed,  will  have  cost  5,000,000f. 
The  July  column  cost  1,224, OOOf.  The  new 
Chamber  of  Peers,  terminated  in  1841,  cost 
3, 900, OOOf. 

Light  and  Heat  from  Decomposed 
Water. — We  have  gleaned  a few  more  parti- 
culars as  to  the  subject  of  a somewhat  obscure 
paragraph  already  alluded  to.  At  New  York 
it  is  said  there  is  “ a stir  among  the  scientific” 
as  to  the  alleged  discovery,  by  a Mr.  Payne,  of 
an  almost  expenseless  mode  of  decomposing 
water  “ without  galvanic  batteries,  or  the  waste 
of  metals  or  acids,  and  by  the  aid  only  of  a 
very  small  machine  of  less  than  1 -300th  part 
of  a single  horse  power,  producing  200  cubic 
feet  of  hydrogen  and  100  feet  of  oxygen  an 
hour,  and  yielding  heat  equal  to  that  of  2,000 
feet  of  coal  gas,  and  light  equal  to  300  common 
lamps  for  ten  hours.”  This  new  transatlantic 
wonder  has  been  successfully  tested,  it  is  said, 
for  six  months,  and  is  to  be  patented.  “ The 
only  actual  expense  of  warming  houses  by  this 
apparatus  is  that  of  winding  up  a weight  like 
that  of  a clock  once  a day  1” 

The  Engineers  and  Government 
Interference.— At  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  last  week,  at  the 
termination  of  the  discussion,  the  attention  of 
the  members  was  directed  to  a case  of  legisla- 
tive interference  whereby  the  free  exercise  of 
the  professional  skill  of  the  members  of  the 
Institution  was,  it  was  said,  unwarrantably 
trammelled,  and  the  public  service  materially 
interfered  with.  The  introduction  of  wrought- 
iron  instead  of  cast-iron  into  railway  bridges  was 
ardent  invention  of  great  value,  and  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  examples  were  the  Con- 
way and  Britannia  bridges.  The  same  execu- 
tive authority  which  had  pronounced  the  erec- 
tion of  these  two  bridges  to  be  impracticable, 
had  recently  declared  that  a railway  bridge 
constructed  on  a similar  principle,  and  of 
identical  materials,  was  insufficient  in  strength, 
although  it  was  much  stronger,  in  proportion 
to  its  possible  load,  than  either  the  Conway 
or  the  Britannia,  and  infinitely  stronger  than 
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any  of  the  cast-iron  girder  bridges  which  had 
for  years  adequately  performed  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  had  been  by  the  same  authority  pro- 
nounced to  be  perfectly  safe.  The  public  had, 
thus,  already  been  for  a month  deprived  of  the 
use  of  an  important  line  of  railway  by  the  ap- 
plication of  an  antiquated  formula  to  a modern 
invention.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  considered 
that  the  members  had  a right  to  request  the  in- 
terference of  the  council  on  the  behalf  of  the  pro- 
fession at  large ; and  they  were  urged  to  take 
such  steps  as  appeared  desirable  for  allowing 
the  free  development  of  engineering  talent, — 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  report  of  a recent 
Royal  Commission,  removing  from  “ a subject 
yet  so  novel  and  so  rapidly  progressive  any 
legislative  enactments  with  respect  to  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  the  iron  structures”  of  rail- 
ways, which  could  not  fail  to  be  “ highly  in- 
expedient.” This  proposition  was  received 
with  acclamation. 

Contracts  in  Brick  Worked  Out  in 
Stone. — In  the  Bail  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Erie 
has  granted  a rule  to  show  cause  why  an  arbi- 
tration should  be  set  aside  as  irregular,  in 
which  the  rule  of  practice  on  railways  in  in- 
creasing the  dimensions  of  work  one-eighth 
where  stone  is  substituted  for  brick,  seems  to 
have  been  departed  from,  and  a decision 
granted  based  on  the  original  dimensions  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Pratt,  builder,  Birmingham, 
executed  the  work  under  contract  with  Mr. 
Tredwell,  contractor  for  a portion  of  the 
Oxford,  Worcestor,  and  Wolverhampton  Rail- 
way, at  Stoke  Prior.  The  rule  nisi  was 
granted,  however,  on  the  ground  of  contingent 
irregularities  in  the  decision  of  the  arbiters, 
rather  than  on  the  question  of  precedent  in 
practice. 

Peat  Charcoal. — Mr.  Jasper  Roger’s 
proposal  to  sweeten  the  metropolis  by  the  use 
of  a well-known  absorber  of  noxious  gases, 
namely,  charcoal,  but  especially  peat  charcoal, 
and  his  arrangements  to  effect  this,  as  more 
than  once  brought  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers  in  The  Builder,  have  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  in  the  French  metropolis, 
where  a Government  Commission  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate  its  merits. 

Sanitary  Improvement  of  the  Metro- 
polis.— A highly  influential  and  numerous 
meeting,  convened  by  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Association,  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  the 
Freemasons’  Hall,  Great  Queen-street,  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  the  chair,  when  impres- 
sive addresses  were  given  by  the  chairman,  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Wyld,  M.P.,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cumming,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and 
others,  and  comprehensive  resolutions  were 
passed,  in  which  Parliament  was  called  on  to 
legislate,  and  the  Board  of  Health  to  co-operate 
with  the  association  towards  that  end. 

Destruction  ofTimber  and  Buildings 
by  1‘ ire.  — On  the  7th  inst.  a serious  fire 
broke  out  in  the  timber  yard  of  Mr.  George 
Myers,  in  Belvidere-road,  and  in  a very  brief 
space  of  time  the  whole  of  one  side  of  Guild- 
ford-street,  including  some  of  Messrs.  Grissell 
and  Peto’s  old  premises,  besides  eight  large 
houses  in  York-road,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  flames  were  still  raging  when 
the  morning  papers  went  to  press. 

A Word  to  our  Artists.*— Believe  that 
there  is  that  in  the  fact  of  truth,  though  it  be 
only  in  the  character  of  a single  leaf  earnestly 
studied,  which  may  do  its  share  in  the  great 
labour  of  the  world  ; remember  that  it  is  by 
truth  alone  that  the  arts  can  ever  hold  the  posi- 
tion for  which  they  were  intended,  as  the  most 
powerful  instruments,  the  most  gentle  guides ; 
that,  of  all  classes,  there  is  none  to  whom  the 
celebrated  words  of  Lessing,  “ That  the  desti- 
nies of  a nation  depend  upon  its  young  men 
between  nineteen  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age,”  can  apply  so  well  as  to  yourselves. 
Recollect,  that  your  portion  in  this  is  most 
important;  that  your  share  is  with  the  poet’s 
share ; that,  in  every  careless  thought  or 
neglected  doubt,  you  shelve  your  duty,  and 
forsake  your  trust : fulfil  and  maintain  these, 
whether  in  the  hope  of  personal  fame  and  for- 
tune, or  from  a sense  of  power  used  to  its 
intentions ; and  you  may  hold  out  both  hands 
to  the  world.  Trust  it,  and  it  will  have  faith 
in  you, — will  hearken  to  the  precepts  you  may 
have  permission  to  impart. 

* From  No.  2.  of  " The  Germ.”  (Aylott  aad  Jones.) 
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Mr.  Hullah’s  Music  Hall,  Long 
Acre. — A portion  of  the  new  St.  Martin’s 
Hall,  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  W. 
Westmacott,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Hullah’s  sing- 
ing schools,  is  completed,  and  about  to  be 
opened.  We  will  give  some  particulars  next 
week.  The  approaches  seem  very  unsatisfac- 
tory ; but  this,  perhaps,  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  design  is  at  present  but  partly  carried 
out. 

Architectural  Association. — At  a late 
meeting,  Mr.  Charles  Gray  read  a sensible 
“ Review  of  the  Present  Position  of  Archi- 
tecture.” On  the  1st  inst.,  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt,  on  “The  Steeples  of 
Northamptonshire.” 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Tuesday,  Fed.'12. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.ra. 
Wednesday,  13. — Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  14. — Royal  Society,  8 j p.m. ; Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, 8 p.m. ; Royal  Academy,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  15. — Architectural  Association,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“X.” — Every  street  must  be  40  feet  wide  at  the  least 
(under  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act)  : two  entrances  are  not 
enforced.  “ Alleys  ” must  be  20  feet  at  least,  and  must 
have  two  entrances. 

“A  Builder.” — The  New  Sewers  Act  gives  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  power  over  the  Buildings  Act,  in  mat- 
ters concerning  drainage. 

“ An  Enquirer,”  “ J.  D.”  (was  in  type,  but  of  course  can- 
celled), “ M.  D.,”  “ J.  C.”  (let  him  go  into  a good  builder’s 
office,  and  practise  drawing  in  the  evenings.  The  parts  are 
all  out  of  print),  “ G.  S.”  (our  last  number  contained  fur- 
ther information),  11  J.  L.  G.,”  “ P.  P.”  (may  rest  assured 
that  we  are  not  unobservant  of  who  are  friends  and  who  are 
foes.  We  can  afford  to  wait),  “ R.  B.”  (next  week), 
“ Chremcs,”  “J.  N.”  (shall  not  be  lost  sight  of),  “Anti- 
Humbug,”  “ H.  H.”  (next  week),  “ J.  F.,”  “ W.  G.  8.” 
(against  our  rule  to  comply),  “ A Clerk  of  the  Works,”  " J. 
W.  H.”  (we  have  no  further  information),  “ Q.,”  “ V.  Z.,” 
“ Z.  Y.”  (for  the  purpose  in  question  a brick  drain  would 
ar.swer,  and  is  cheaper),  “ D.  S.  M.”  (he  could  not  recover 
6 per  cent.,  but  quantum  meruit.  We  will  advise  profes- 
sionally if  applied  to),  “ J.  D.  P.,”  “ C.  R.  8.”  “ W.  W,” 
“ J.  M.,  Kingston”  (the  price  is  17s.  6d.  each.) 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  " Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Books  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point 
out  books  or  find  addresses. 


ABVSRTISBMSlffTS. 

npo  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS, 

-0-  requiring  Assistance  in  taking  out  Quantities,  Measuring  up 
"Works,  4c.  4c. ; the  Advertiser  offers  his  services  upon  moderate 
terms.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  4 >,  Argyle-square,  King’s-cross. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS." 

COPYING,  &c. — Specifications,  Contracts, 

Agreements,  Leases,  Estimates,  Accounts,  Valuations,  Inven- 
tories. aud  other  documents,  copied  or  engrossed  in  a proper 
maimer  at  half  tlic  usual  charges.  Specifications  copied  at  (id.  per 
sheet.  Country  communications  promptly  attended  to.  Good 
writers  scut  to  any  part  of  ton  n or  country.  ROBERT  KERR  and 
Co.,  Law  Stationers  aud  Writers,  13,  Chichester-rcnts,  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  Loudon— Established  1845. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION  AND  OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
“The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Sc.,”  and 
of  “London  as  it  is,"  offers  his  services  iu  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  Sc.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience he  lias  had  in  such  subjects,  lie  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
Titchficld-street.Oxford-street. 


A RCH ITECTURAL  SUBJECTS  (outlines), 

.ajL  coloured  for  Competition  or  Exhibition,  ami  embellished 
with  Landscape,  Sc.,  Buildings,  Portraits,  and  Views,  Litho- 
graphed iu  a superior  style,  by  GEORUE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwcll- 
Btrect,  Pentonville. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

IjHRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN  and  other  CEMENTS,  and  PLAS- 
TER of  PARIS,  at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  Ballus- 
tein,  Capitals,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets,  Trusses, 
W reaths.  Scrolls,  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  and 
other  Chimney-Shafts,  Soffits,  Bed-moulds,  Patents,  &c.,  &«.  Centre 
Flowers  from  10  feet  diameter  downwards.  An  assortment  of 
Shop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing—  HERBERT  aud  SON  , 
Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Parker-street  Drury-lane. 


WESTERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  and 

ANNUITY  SOCIETY,  3,  Parliament-street,  London. 

Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph.  and  Co.,  Chariug-cross. 
VALUABLE  NEW  PRINCIPLE. 

Payment  of  Premiums  may  be  occasionally  om'itted  without  for- 
feiting the  Policy,  on  a new  and  valuable  plan  adopted  by  this 
Society  only,  ns  fully  detailed  iu  the  Prospectus. 

Attention  is  specially  invited  to  the  rates  of  Annuity  granted  to 
Old  Lives,  for  which  ample  security  is  provided  by  the  large  Capital 
of  the  Society. 

EXAMPLE— 1001.  cash  paid  down  purchases 
An  Annuity  of  £10  4 0 to  a Male  Life,  aged  60A  Payable 

12  3 1 05  ( as  long 

14  16  3 70  ( as  he 

18  11  10  75  J lives. 

The  Annuities  are  payable  Half-yearly;  and  the  first  Half- 
year’s  Annuity  is  paid  six  months  after  the  purchase-money  is 
received.  All  expenses  of  the  Annuity-deed  are  defrayed  by  the 
Society. 

Every  information  respecting  Polioies  of  Assuranc-,  the  amount 
of  Fines  for  the  renewal  of  Leases,  Church  Leases,  the  value  of 
Reversions,  4c.,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  from 

A.  SCRATCH  LEY,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
Members  of  Building  Societies,  in  London  or  the  Country,  who 
are  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Associations  they  belong 
to  are  conducted  upon  sound  aud  equitable  principles,  or  at  present 
are  in  a safe  position,  can  obtain,  GRATIS,  the  necessary  investi- 
gation papers,  aud  the  coirect  form  of  the  liability  aud  asset 
account,  which  should  be  made  out  annually  by  their  Society,  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter,  with  two  postage  stamps 
enclosed,  to  the  Actuary,  3,  Parliament-street,  London. 
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Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 
hogs  to  acquaint  Builders  aud  the  Trade  that  lie  lias  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established l,  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  aud  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  j inch  to  11  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  anl  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deal-.  Oak  Plunks,  Soantlinvs,  Sash  Kills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  4c.  — Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
i loonng  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


TTjLOORING. — ALFRED  UOSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  lie  li  es 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICESof  hisDltY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  lias  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  it.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  currentprioes.  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  iu  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
ynpiety,  mid  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.-Southwark- 
bridge  W harf,  Banksidc,  October,  1849. 


HPHOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  nt 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  dealsand  scantlin  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak.4o. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  nr  laths ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


(GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

Afl  PANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING,  ANI)  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  ou  band  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  drv  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1 i in.  yellow,  per  sq. . . . . 20s.  0d.  1 1 in.  Bprucc,  per  sq 13s.  Od- 

1 „ ,,  17s.  Gd.  1 „ „ „ ....  lls.  9d- 

1 .,  „ , ....  14s.  91  | | „ „ 10s.  6d. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  AUC1IBUTT  and  CD.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Kiug’s-road,  Chelsea. 


SAW  MT LLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

nniMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

JL  and  BATTENS, 4c., Sawn  on  the  mostapproved  principle 
Boards,  4c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  aud  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Pateni 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  ' ' 
water-cai 
Canal.  C 
oharge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WEN  LOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters 
and  the  trade,  to  tlicir  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER.  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
hnvc  constantly  on  baud,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matchcalining.  cut  aud  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices 


G.  JENNINGS, 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER 

INDIA-RUBBER  TUBE  COCK  AND  WATER-CLOSET, 
PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER-SHOE  AND  FASTENER.  4c.  &o. 
Descriptive  Drawings  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 


Light,  cheap,  and  durable 

ROOFING.— CROGGON’S  Patent  Asphaltc  Roofing  Felt, 
and  inodorous  Felt  for  damn  walls,  sold  in  rolls  32  inches  wide, 
Id.  per  square  foot;  also  Dry  llair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  and  deadening  rouuI,  aud  sheathing  for  ships' bot- 
toms, on  which  the  copper  lies  smooth.  .Samples,  directions,  and 
testimonials  scut|by  post.— CROGGON  aud  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-liill, 
London. 


p. 


'AVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
K1NGTON,  POLi'NCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEM ENT  OFFICE. 
11.  JOIIN-STREET,  ADELP1I I.  — N. B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


Paper-hangings  at  e.  t.  archer’s 

Manufaetary  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  ana  all  materials  connected  with  ttie  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  arc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  exteusive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  aud  oak  papers  ....  Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  diniug  rooms 3d. 

Flock  papers  ou  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 


oak  . 


4d. 

9d. 


Bronze  drawing-room  papers 

Rich  gold  paper  

Ditto  and  Flock  Sid. 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldiugs  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  AKCUER,  481,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
January.  1.  18V. 


H 


ORNE’S  india-rubber  paper 


offered  to  the  trade,  tlic  price  being  2s.  Gil  per  piece  of  twel  ve  yards, 
and  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  fro 
gutta.  percha  aud  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower^iu  price, 
an  important  desideratum  " " * ~ 

P A PER-  HANOI  N ' ' 

City,  at  the 


6d.  and  7d. 


...  ....  .........  ROBERT  HORNE, 

.MANUFACTURER,  41,  Gracechurcli-strcct, 
uh.miuu  o......  ,..iiC  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect 

liis  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which,  b.v  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  ho  is  enabled  to  offer 
at  the  following  unprecedented  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash 
only,  viz. 

Stout  lining  paper 

Superior  ditto 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety 

An  excellent  oak  paper , «> 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to  9d. 

Hand-made  marbles Is.  od.  to  Is.  Gd. 

Good  satin  papers  is.  Hu.  to  ns.  Od. 

Rich  flock  papers  (by  a new  process) . . 2s.  0,1.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Hand-made  granites 10d-  to  ls-  od-- 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand;  also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  on  paper.  ......  . 

N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  and  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to 
the  amount  of  the  order  given—  Folding  screens L'nj&cnt ;J[ariety, 
wholesale  and  retail.— To  be  obtained  only  at  HORN  E S W holesale 
aud  Retail  Establishment,  4J,  Uraoechurch-street,  Loudon-bridgc. 


GDO  CONSUMERS  of  PLASTER  of  PARIS. 

-H-  —The  Advertiser  is  in  a position  to  supply  the  above  article 
in  quantity  at  extreme  low  rates.— Particulars  may  be  had  on 
application.— Address,  W.  B.  WILKINSON,  Prudhoc-strcct,  New- 
casilc-on-Tync. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unlit  for  use  ou 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  hv  the  s do  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SUNS,  Millbauk-strcot.  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  In 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  iin- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  eases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  arc  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Mill  hank-street.  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best.  Roman  Cement  but  lias  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost  When  used  as  a stucco  it  docs  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con. 
necting  power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  aud  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cistchis,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  aro 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B,  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mi IJ bank-street, West- 
minster, and  36,  Seel-strcct,  LiverpooL 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  hv  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Sou  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  290,  page  491;  and  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 
343 and  351  of  “The  Builder,"  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  tlio  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  notion  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  aud  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxvdate,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  live  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  nt  their  Manufactory, 
North  licet,  Kent,  and  their  Whnrf,GrentScotland-yard.  Whitehall ; 
also  by  their  Agent  at  the  Depot,  1,  Back  Goree,  Liverpool. 


MARTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
nave  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  ou  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  an.l  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent.  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  Baring  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  t-hau  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  ofa  similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

Specimens,  showing  its  beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all 
plain  and  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in 
any  quantity,  obtained  of  Messrs.  STEVENS  aud  SON.  nt  their 
Plaster  and  Cement  Works,  186,  Drury-lane,  London.— Manufactory, 
Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  4 It.  MOBLEY’S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  inWood-street,  G resham-street,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story  ; altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  aud  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  mist  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  tiiat  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
ou  the  next  day  by  the  painter?,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  botli  for  business 
aud  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment,  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  thisnew  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
In  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  tlic  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  anothurrango  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 
To  Messrs.  Clias.  Francis  and  Sous,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 

REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT,  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GING STONE, aud  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK. 

AGENTS— 

Messrs.  Rutty  and  Vcrey,  2,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 
Messrs.  Gladdish’s,  Pedlar's-acre,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  King-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linenlrall-stroet.  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Mvcock,  108,  Fargatc,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  J.  Bonehill.  Berkley-strect,  Birmingham. 

And  can  he  delivered  by  the  Proprietor's  own  boats  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

CAUTION.— THE  PATENT  ALKALI 

COMPANY’S  METALLIC  BLACK  AND  PURPLE 
BROWN  PAINTS- Attempts  having  been  made  to  sell  other 
paints  by  the  aid  of  the  Company’s  testimonials,  the  public  are  in- 
formed that  the  under  mentioned  are  the  only  authorized  agents 
for  the  sale  of  these  important  and  valuable  productions 
AGENTS  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Mny,  133.  Tooley-strcet.  Lon- 
don ; Mr.  Janies  Low,  Bristol  ; Messrs.  Evans  and  Hodgson, 
Exeter;  Mr.  Samuel  John  Fill,  Yarmouth,  Norfolk;  Mr.  I), 
SanJenian.  Glasgow  ; Mr.  G.  Sandoman.  Dundee  ; Mr.  R.  Newby, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire  ; Mr.  It.  S.  Farr.  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  W.  Bailey, 
Wolverhampton;  Sir.  Robert  Oxland.  Plymouth  ; Mr.  H.  J. 
Buchan,  Southampton  ; Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  Manchester  ; Mr. 
H.  W.  Potter,  Manchester;  Mr.  II.  W.  Lowry,  Liverpool. 

Orders  will  also  be  received  and  information  furnished  by  llio 
Secretary.  Mr.  JOHN  A.  WEST,  1,  New  Broad-street,  London. 

I EMERSON’S  PATENT  LIQUID 

J CEM  ENT  is  ready  for  use,  is  simple  iu  its  application, and  only 
ONE-EIGHTH  the  cost  of  oil  paint;  for  beauty  it  is  preeminent 
over  all  other  materials  used  on  the  fronts  of  houses,  giving  the 
exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT  STONE;  can  be  used  at  once 
on  fresh  Roman  cement  or  other  plastering ; is  particularly 
calculated  for  country  houses,  villas,  or  gate  entrances  that  have 
become  soiled  or  dingy,  which  can  he  beautified  iu  any  weather, 
at  a trifling  cost-.— Sold  in  casks  of  1.  2.  aud  3 cwt.,  at  8s.,  I5S.,  and 
21b.  each.— G.  BELL  and  Co.,  16,  Basiug-lauo,  Cheapsidc. 

EVANS'S  MINERAL  OXIDE  PAINTS. 

—Offices,  8,  Philpot-lane,  London.— Stone  or  drab,  oxide  of 
zinc.  25s.  per  cwt. ; black,  oxide  of  lead,  25s.  per  cwt.  ; dark  brown, 
oxide  of  iron,  20s.  per  cwt.  Packages  of  1 cwt.  and  upwards  arc  not 

These  preparations  of  the  Mineral  Oxide  Paints  will  be  found 
more  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  economical,  than  any 
other  paints.  They  are  warranted  to  protect  the  surfaces  to  wlncn 
they  may  be  applied  against  rust,  dr y rot,  and  decay.  They  are 
proof  against  atmospheric  action,  gases,  and  salt  water.  Directions 
fur  use  are  affixed  to  every  package. 
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PIERCE’S  PATENT  P Y R 0-P N E U M ATIC  STOVE  GRATE 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  INFANT  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS,  RAILWAY  STATIONS  AND  OFFICES,  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS,  INVALIDS’  APARTMENTS,  AND  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  &c.  &c. 

Is  SELF-ACTING,  and  combines  SUMMER  WARMTH,  PERFECT  VENTILATION,  SIMPLICITY  OF  ARRANGEMENT,  NOVELTY  OF  PRINCIPLE,  and 
ELEGANCE  OF  DESIGN,  which,  with  the  great  ECONOMY  IN  USE,  renders  this  GRATE  suitable  for  any  situation  where  a POWERFUL  DEGREE  of 
WARMTH  and  the  CHEERFUL  OPEN  FIRE  are  desirable. 

AND  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  DAILY  BSE  AT  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  UNIVERSITY  HALL,  WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE, 

And  at  the 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  J E RM  YN  - S TRE  ET,  REGENT-STREET, 

Where  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials,  with  innumerable  References,  may  be  obtained,  and  every  information  afforded. 


THE  CHEAPEST  STOVE  IN  THE  NIARKET. 


CUNDY'S  PATENT  HOT-AIR  VENTILATING  STOVE, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 


CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  HALLS,  STAIRCASES,  AND  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 


Is  the  ORIGINAL  OPEN  FIRE  STOVE  which  introduces  the  PURE  EXTERNAL  AIR,  conducting 
warming  it  in  its  passage,  thereby  supplying  any  apartment  with  A CONTINUOUS  STREAM  OF  PURE 


it  through  the  interior  of  the  Stove,  which  is  made  of  fire-clay,  aud 
W A RM  AIR.  It  can  be  purchased  of  the  sole  Manufacturers, 


J.  E.  DOWSON  AND  CO.,  STINGO  IRON  WORKS,  STINGO-LANE,  MARYLEBONE, 

at  the  following  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES,  viz.,  A STOVE  calculated  to  WARM  and  VENTILATE  dry  BUILDINGS  of  the  following  cubical  areas :— 


From  5,000  to  10,000  oubic  feet 
From  10,000  to  50,000  cubic  feet 
From  50,000  to  100,000  cubic  feet 


Cash  Prices. 

..£6  o o 

..900 
..13  0 0 


Credit  Prices. 
..  £8  0 0 ) 

..  13  0 0 V 

..  16  0 0 J 


or  25  per  cent,  off  the  credit 
price  for  cosh  on  delivery. 


A PROSPECTUS  explanatory  of  the  merits i of  the  Stove,  an  d con  taini n£num crous  highly  respectable  TESTIMONIALS  of  its  efficiency,  NONE  OF  WHICH  WERE  OBTAINED 
UNTIL  AFTER  A WINTERS  TRIAL, will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  J.  E.  DOWSON  aud  Co. 


TESTZlVffONXAXiS. 


From  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Frost,  B.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Winchmore  Hill. 

Winchmore  Hill,  October  23rd,  1848. 

Dear  Sin,— After  one  winter's  experience  of  your  stove  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  I feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  may  fairly  claim  a place  in  the  first  rank,  among  the  inventions  for  wanning 
churches.  Before  adopting  your  stove,  I mnde  extensive  inquiries,  both  as  to  the  diflerent  kinds  of 
stoves  in  use,  and  also  as  to  the  hot-water  system.  Inconveniences  of  one  kind  nr  other  I found 
practically  experienced  under  the  various  systems  which  I witnessed ; but  I really  have  not  one 
inconvenience  or  objection  to  allege  agniiiBt  your  stove.  I believe  it  to  lie  more  powerful  tlian  any 
other  stove  of  the  same  dimensions  and  expense  ; and  it  is  far  more  agreeable  in  a church  than  any 
other  with  which  I am  acquainted.— I remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  J.  D.  FROST. 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Viv 


Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Rector  of  St  Petcr-lc-Poor, 

Old  Broad-street 

hesitation  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your  stoves  : in  producing 
the  whole  of  a large  building,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  I consider 
~ " r ' met  with.  My  church,  which  was 


Sin,— I liaTC  r 

an  equal  degree  of  _.0 ot 

them  unrivalled.  They  arc  also  the  most  economical  I have  _ _ „„ 

notoriously  one  of  the  coldest  in  the  metropolis,  has.  Bince  the  introduction  of  your  stove  (one  of  tha 


about  twelve  months  ago,  become  perfectly  warm  and  comfortable. 

I am,  Sir,  your  faithful  and  much  obliged  servant, 

J.  W.  VIVIAN,  D.D. 

THE  STOVE  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  OPERATION  AT  THE  MANUFACTORY.  AT  KING'S  COLLEGE  (WHERE  SEVERAL  HAVE  BEEN  FIXED1  AND  at 
MESSRS.  HITCHCOCK  AND  RUQEKSS,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.  ’ 


MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches.  Entrance  Hulls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies.  4c.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  aud  Alhatn- 
brio  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths, 
Covings  for  Grates.  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  aud  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges  mn.v  he  had  in  great 
variety  nt  their  Warehouse,  9,  Alhion-place,  Blackfriars-bridge, 
London, audat  their  Manufactory, atoke-upon-Treut,  Staffordshire. 


Roofing  slates,  &c.— james 

KAYE  respectfully  invites  Builders  aud  all  other  persons 


and  York  i„™i,  uumu  uu  m-u  x ipeo,  x uuina  e 
Tiles,  Cement.  Laths,  Lime,  Cement  and  Red  Chimney-pots.  4c. 
He  begs  to  submit  present  cash  prices  for  best  Bangor  slates,  per 
l.Joo,  viz. Duchesses,  10L  5s. ; Marchionesses,  71. 15s.  : Countesses, 
fi/.  7s.  6d.  : Viscountesses,  41  10s. ; Queens,  Imperials,  Ladies,  4e.— 
Bridge-row  Wharf,  Pimlico. 


WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  bricks  to  any 
pattern.— Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  37,  Newington- 
crescent.  Newington  Butts. 

N.U.  Cowley  and  Kent  Bricks  of  every  description,  and  Kentish 
Ragstone  direct  from  the  quarric..,  at  a reduced  price. 


I?IRE  BRICKS,  GREAT  FALL.— WARD 

and  COM  PAN  1',  Honduras  Wharf.  Bank-side,  London,  have 
5,he  Pleasure  of  informing  the  trade,  4c„  that  they  have  just  landed 
SKA  ERAL  CARGOES  of  their  best  manufacture'.!  FIRE 
BRICKS,  in  Stourbridge,  Newcastle,  and  Welsh.  Purchase  rs 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  present  low  prices.  STOUR- 
BRIDGE BRICKS,  admitted  to  he  the  best  in  use,  os  proved  by 
houses  working  the  greatest  heat,  6t  5s.  per  thousand.  Their  highly 
celebrated  NEWCASTLE  ditto,  in  sueli  general  consumption  in 
gas  works,  breweries,  by  engineers,  and  others,  41.  WELSH  ditto 
very  superior,  from  having  ler-s  iron  in  them  than  usual.  -«.  15s. 
Lumps,  Tiles,  Shield  Guards,  Retorts,  Fire  Clays,  aud  Loam 
equally  cheap.  Cowley  bright  square  Stocks,  35s.  per  thousand  : 
Patent  Malting  Tiles,  Windsor  Oven  ditto  and  Bricks;  Country 
Pantiles,  50s.  per  thousand,  plain  ditto,  32s..  all  other  red  - ' 


fl  RICKS.— In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his  bricks 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; mid  as  liis 
Helds  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City.  II.  I), 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 


Pickings  38s. 

Marie  Place, .Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 
low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields.  J 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  nt  the  Counting-house. 
H°xton  Bnckfiel<Li-  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
N.U.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  ns  possible  , tliia 
sana,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  ackno  1 edged 
to  lie  preferable  to  nver  sand. 


RBATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY 

A N D E L L ami  SAUNDERS 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 
.....  , BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT'S-PARK 


1 * £ fr?,'  -a,,,d  Derby  Stouc  j also  Bangor 

Jiime,  Dement,  Plaster,  Bricks,Tiles.  Laths,  Fire-goods.  Fire-stone 
4c.,  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash  Portland  pMs' 
stones.  Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  4c„  out  to  “dor  on  the  shortest 
Pim.sC-‘!Jhnrj:r*enSS1let  0n  hJre- , A StoV  of  Northen'l  Dratn 
fee71''10"*’  * ’ lwny8  on  haud-  Mortar.  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 


BAs^StS??E Messrs.  RANDELL  ami 
“.TBSSiftS;  ““i  !”>■  WMri  M,,r, 

beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Build^s,  tbit a iS 

STOVP  ^l?UlU  apl";ove;1  CoBhaM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 


PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Mr.  MAGNUS  begs  to  announce  that  his  PRICE  LIST  of 
PLAIN  aud  ENAMELLED  SLATE  for  1850  is  NOW  READY, 
aud  can  be  had  on  application  ut  the  Manufactory,  39  und  40 
Upper  Belgrave-plaoe,  Pimlico. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sent  on  application  1 post  paid  I being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FuNTS  from  5L  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

C First-rate^  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  nEAD- 
STONES.  4c.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  aud  com- 
plete for  fixing  m the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Clnmney-picoes— cheap  and  good. 

JiAIRIKS  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.- 
MINTON'S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  aud  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  m great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


ITALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 

QUA KRIES.— Depot,  Whitehall  Wharf.  Cannon-row.  Parlia- 
ment-street •Westminster.— TO  SCULPTORS,  MARBLE  MA- 
;VM?,  BUILDERS— Lauded  per  J Flora,"  Leghorn. 
Twenty -four  blocks  of  superior  white  Sicilian;  thirty-three  block 
of  hue  statuary  blocks  of  Bardilla,  4c.  Mr.  FRANKLIN,  as  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  quarries,  is  enabled  to  offer  marble  upon 
most  advantageous  terms.  Also,  Slabs  in  Black  and  Irish  Green. 
Superior  statuary.  Black  nnd  Gold.  Dove,  Bardilla,  Sienna, 
\ emed  Sicilian.  An  early  inspection  is  desirable. 


A N STONE  STONE  WHARF, 

fr-,  STAN?£T£-Mr;  ORISSELL  has  the  honour  to  inform 
Architects  and  Builders  that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
SUPPLY  of  the  ANSTON  E STONE  for  all  building  purposes!  and 
which  can  now  be  seen  at  the  above  wharf  by  application  to  Mr. 
W<T  WAllDLE,  of  whom  every  information  can  be  obtained. 

IN . It.  1 lie  stone  used  in  the  erection  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  supplied  EXCLUSIVELY  from  these  quarries. 


ANSTON  STONE,  used  for  Building  the 

if, Now  FIouses  of  Parliament.— W.  WRIGHT  aud  Co  beg  to 
inform  Architects.  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  the  Anston 
supplied  in  any  quantity  on  the  shortest  notice.  This 
o l c.elch,rate<'  fo.r  its  durability,  colour,  and  texture 
is  Well  known,  having  been  selected  m preference  to  all  others,  by 
tne  Commissioners  of  M oods  and  Forests,  for  building  the  New 
4c  U4c3  °f  ParUament-  16 13  rery  superior  for  Monuments,  Tombs, 

anid  9°;,  ,;avp  ™*de  arrangements  to  have  a stock 
always  on  band  at  Brine’s  Marble  and  Stone  Wharf,  HorsfaU- 
basin,  Maidcn-laue,  King  s-eross.— Anv  further  information  can  be 
on  application  to  W.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anston.  near 
Burton^reseent?  T‘  bHA1U’’  their  Solc  Agent  in  London,  27, 


rjAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

V^EXTERNAL  WORKS.— LTJARD.  BEEDHAM  aud  Co, 
^ to  “nd  Importers  from  AUemaguc. 

AUBIGN  Y STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
£3»nt7,AubryJs  sim.ilor  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
the  sam!  than  Bortiand,  price  and  labour  of  working  about 
IBBE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor 
mandy.— Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  aud  quay  waUing  nrice 
5.nd  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— DepOt,  Caen  Sufferance 
pl,LHn  R°therhi  t . 1 e ; Vaux  hall-bridge,  Westminster ; N0.8  Wharf 
d!S^n  B“',niNortktrn  Wharf,  Battle-bridge;  and  Ken- 

fc&MSigiCi.r*  ,upp“"i """  th« 


Devon  wharf,  regent's  canal 

Mile-end— YORKSHIRE  PAVING.  SELF-FACE  n 
SAWN  SLABS,  STEPS.  LANDINGS;  and  all  Idndaof STOOT 
nn‘  nCtL,‘PPl;C‘d  ^ KNIGHT  i£d  I SON.  chSj?w  thwft 

lNITFPrnVpAN°vdon-  ■,)cpiUtfor  tl,e  DEVON  HAYTOR 
, , ‘ B COMPANY,  granite  curb  steps,  tramstones.  niG-hir... 


GRAN 

and  blocks  of  ....^  . 
cement,  hair,  glazed 


10  ware  drain  pipes,  4c. 


T.IGHTERA.GE, — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber  Slate,  and  Stone  -Merchants,  or  others  requiring 


Soho  crown,  sheet,  patent 

PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE,  28.  Soho-square,  London. —ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  he  can  otter  at  the  very 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  as  maDufac 
tured,  or  cut  to  size  and  glazed. 

I?  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

J • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  reduced  prices 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  which,  from  its  cheapness,  is 
ni?ini?!tP5rSl .in  a|l  respectable  dwelling-houses. 
BRITISH  ami  ROUGH  PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET.  STAINED, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS,  supplied  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  at  the  lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  in- 
formation  can  be  had  on  application  at  their  warehouse,  315, 
Oxford-street. 


The  union  plate-glass  com- 

P ANY.— Polished  Plate-Glass,  good  quality,  oolour,  and 
substance,  and  very  much  reduced  in  price.  Rough  Piute-Glass 
.(.  K.  4, 1,  aud  1 inch  thick  ; the  price  or  this  artiolc  is  also  very 
■nucli  reduced,  aud  in  large  quantities  done  exceedingly  low. 
Mao  feet  of  small  plates,  containing  about  2 feet  super  each,  to  be 

&/Atr?Ti.1£5iES^K°„“tw“r'h“"*1  “■  H*‘““ 

Cheap  ornamental  glass.— i beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com 
pleted  a new  ENGINE.aud,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  lean 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  rav  former  pi ' 

ably.  Thepricesarcn  — * ...-r.  .-.t*.. 

and  borders  from  SI. 
tity  of  the  cheapest 

painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CH  ARLES* L°ONG*, 
No.  1,  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-square.- ■ Cash  only. 

DATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  — HETLEY 

-H-  aud  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects.  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  PRICES  for  the  above  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  o 
about  40  per  cent,  has  been  made  on  the  usual  Glazing  sizes.— 
Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Window-Glass  Warehouse.  35 
Soho-square,  London.— ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


re  now  from  ON  E SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP  . 
SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan 
icst  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 


rrillE  ROYAL  PATENT  DECORATIVE 

GLASS  WORKS.— The  Proprietor  begs  to  call  the  ntten- 
S5S.S?  T Vs:  ?n.d •t!'e  t.rade seneraUy  to  liis  V1TRI- 

I ICD  LAI  L-l  ATI  CRN  GLASS;  the  process  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced are  quite  novel.  Perfect  representation  of  luce  or  muslin 
curtains  with  embroidered  borders,  correct  in  every  detail.  This 
new  decorative  glass  will  be  found  of  great  importance  for  window 
blinds,  picture  gal  enes,  panelings,  coffered  ceilings,  skylights, 
churches,  museums,  4c.  4o.  : it  does  not  obstruct  the  light,  and 
iuug  very  materially  to  the  decoration  of  apartments.  Glass  paint- 
ing aud  cm  bossing  in  all  its  branches.  Specimens  of  every  descrip- 
tion can  be  seen  at  the  works,  where  tariffs  can  he  obtained. 

„ T-  CARTISSER,  Resident  Manager. 

21,  Castlc-strcet,  Southwark-bndgc-road. 


Wl-\ 


ARYLEBONE  LEAD,  GLASS,  and 

C°L°UR  WAREHOUSE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 
WORKS,  15,  LISSON-GROVE  NORTH,  NEW  ROAD.-I  beg  to 
announce  to  architects  and  builders,  that  I have  succeeded  to  tile 
ui.ii  ft*  esta,b.  hc'1  ^Iness  carried  on  in  the  above  premises,  aiid 
while  I am  deternimed  to  keep  no  inferior  articles  in  my  6tock,  I 
am  awe,  by  carefully  watching  the  markets,  and  adhering  to 
the  system  of  BUYING  nnd  SELLING  for  CASH,  to  supply  on 
plumbing,  painting,  glazing,  and  decorating  materials  and  tools,  at 
tbe  lowest  current  prices.  I would  especially  invite  the  attention 
ofarchit'cts,  4e.,to  my  DECORATIVE  GLASS,  which  I execute 
wholly  upon  the  premises  ; and  by  personal  attention,  and  the  cm- 
ploy  meat  of  first-rate  workmen.  1 am  able  to  present  every  de- 
scnptioii,  unsurpassed  both  in  design  and  execution.— Gas  and 
Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses  m every  vuriety.-SAMUEL  K.  BLAND. 

«.*  Completepnce  lisLs  forwarded  on  application. 


^ P\AENJ-  Hi  GREEN  AND  JAMES  FAHEY. 

FOLDING  DRAWING  MODELS.— 

„ ,T,h9?,e  Models,  on  an  entirely  new  construction,  consist  of 
Cottages.  Churches,  Bridges,  Towers.  4c.,  in  outline  and  in  colour, 
f?ab'eJho,  D«Pil  to  sketch  at  once  from  nature.  From  the 
S j Ah“s  afforded,  aud  from  their  compactness,  they  are  admi- 
rahly  adapted  for  schools  aud  private  families  : and  lying  flat  in  a 
Dicur 'portability,  invaluable  to  tlie  drawing-master. 
Slfff  ,Se5.ea- Two  Guineas ; Advanced  Series,  Three  Guineas! 
.•M,'".lelai  frora  7s'  8d.— Sold  by  the  principal  Artists.  Colour. 


CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS,  4c. 

Kain  PIPES,  &c— f.  a. TIDDEMA 

Earl-street,  City,  near  Blackfriars-bri. 
rooml  nl  rn?  < Bain  Pipe,,  Heads,  Shoes,  Elbows,  4c.,  1 

Pints  Snsl.°-i^i<1'{tters’ib,J?kctnPipes  for  Water  or  Gas,  Flai 

sSiiaffl1 a szsif^o“tn““ 
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OME  time  ago  we  quoted  a 
passage  from  Mr.  Freeman’s 
“ History  of  Architecture,”  but 
we  have  not  yet  given  our 
readers  any  account  of  the  con- 
tents and  tenor  of  his  book.*  Let  us  now 
endeavour  to  do  so.  According  to  the  author, 
the  idea  which  he  kept  in  his  mind  during  its 
composition  was,  the  Historical  Study  of  the 
Art  of  Architecture ; and  his  work  is  an 
attempt  to  trace,  as  simply  and  popularly  as 
the  subject  will  admit,  this  history  in  its  de- 
velopments among  all  nations,  looking  at  once 
to  the  artistic  principles  of  successive  styles, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  out 
in  their  more  prominent  details.  He  has  not 
sought,  he  says,  to  make  it  either  archaeological 
or  ecclesiological,  unless  incidentally,  but  its 
aim  is,  “ to  trace,  with  as  little  reference  as 
possible  to  extraneous  matter,  the  historical 
sequence  of  styles  as  distinguished  by  their 
pervading  principles,  and  the  influence  wrought 
upon  them  by  those  circumstances  which 
mould  the  mind  and  manners  of  a nation. 
Attention  will  be  rather  given  to  the  grand 
features  of  outline  and  composition  than  to  the 
minutia?  of  detail,  unless  when  the  latter  really 
illustrate  principles  of  art.  Detail  has  been 
already  sufficiently  treated  of  in  several  works, 
all  of  which  have  their  use,  while  no  popular 
work,  unless  the  thoughtful  and  truly  original 
volumes  of  Mr.  Petit  can  be  ranked  under  that 
head,  has  yet  paid  much  attention  to  the 
former.” 

The  work  consists  of  a general  intro- 
duction and  two  books.  The  introduc- 
tion has  three  chapters  : 1.  Design  and 
scope  of  the  work ; 2.  Causes  of  the 
diversity  of  styles  in  architecture ; 3.  Divi- 
sion of  styles  in  architecture.  The  first  part 
of  Book  I.,  treating  of  the  earlier  and  ruder 
forms,  has  five  chapters  : 1 . Pelasgian  archi- 
tecture ; 2.  Of  early  columnar  architecture; 
3.  Of  the  ancient  architecture  of  India;  4.  Of 
Egyptian  architecture,  and,  5.  Of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  Western  Asia.  In  Part  II., 
treating  of  Grecian  architecture,  we  have — 

1.  Of  the  origin  of  Grecian  architecture  (tim- 
ber-construction, he  thinks,  and  owing  nothing 
to  Egypt)  ; 2.  Of  the  three  orders  of  columns 
(the  Doric  the  most  perfect,  the  Ionic  the 
least) ; 3.  Of  temples,  and  other  buildings  of 
Grecian  architecture ; and,  4.  General  review 
of  Grecian  architecture,  which  he  maintains  is 
not  adapted  to  modern  uses.  The  Second 
Book  is  appropriated  to  the  architecture  of  the 
arch.  Part  I.  treats  of  the  “ Round  Arch,  or 
Roman  Architecture,”  and  is  subdivided  into 
— 1.  Of  the  classical  or  transitional  Roman; 

2.  Origin  of  Romanesque  architecture ; 3.  Of 
Basilican  architecture ; 4.  Of  other  early 
Christian  architecture  in  Italy;  5.  Of  Byzan- 
tine architecture ; 6.  Its  influence;  7.  Of  the 
Romanesque  of  Italy,  or  Lombard  style ; 8.  Of 

l the  Romanesque  of  Germany ; 9.  Of  Roman- 
( esque  of  Ireland ; 10.  Of  the  Early  Romanesque 
( of  England,  or  Anglo-Saxon  style ; 11.  Of  the 
] Romanesque  of  Southern  France;  12.  Of  the 
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Romanesque  of  Northern  France  and  England, 
or  Norman  style;  13.  Of  the  influence  of  late 
architecture  in  the  east;  14.  General  review 
of  Romanesque  architecture,  which  our  author 
considers  the  perfection  of  round-arched  con- 
struction; and,  15  and  16,  of  Arabian  archi- 
tecture. 

The  second  part  of  Book  II.  relates  to 
pointed  arch  or  Gothic  architecture,  and  con- 
tains— 1.  Definition  and  origin  of  Gothic 
architecture;  2.  Of  the  transition  from  Ro- 
manesque to  Gothic;  3.  Of  the  subdivisions 
of  Gothic ; 4.  Of  the  Early  Gothic ; 5.  Of  the 
late  or  Continuous  Gothic ; 6.  Of  the  Gothic 
of  Southern  Europe ; and  7.  Of  the  decay  of 
Gothic  architecture,  with  which  the  work  con- 
cludes. There  are  no  engraved  illustrations, 
with  the  exception  of  a very  indifferent  view, 
as  frontispiece,  of  Yatton  Church,  Somerset, 
mentioned  by  us  last  week ; and  references  to 
examples  are  few,  the  discussion  of  principles 
rather  than  the  teaching  of  characteristics 
being  the  aim. 

Our  author  considers  that  the  ecclesiological 
and  archaeological  study  of  architecture  has 
not  tended  to  evolve  a knowledge  of  its  princi- 
ples. “ It  is  not  archaeology  in  its  right  place, 
as  something  subordinate  and  ancillary,”  he 
says,  “but  archaeology  exclusive,  assuming, 
claiming  a rank  which  does  not  belong  to  it, 
which  is  at  this  present  moment  the  bane,  not 
only  of  architecture,  but  of  a yet  nobler  study, 
of  history  itself,  as  relating  to  the  times 
and  people  most  deeply  interesting  to  us.” 
With  the  “ narrow,  insular  exclusiveness  ” 
with  which  the  ecclesiological  movement  set 
out  he  has  no  sympathy,  and  he  abuses  “ the 
narrowness  and  prejudice  which  still  exist  in 
many  quarters.” 

“ Which  style  is  the  best,”  says  he,  “ is 
surely  a matter  of  taste ; I have  myself  a very 
strong  opinion  that,  on  the  whole.  Perpendi- 
cular is  the  best,  and  I have  given  my  reasons 
for  that  belief ; but  I have  endeavoured  to  do 
justice  to  every  form  of  the  art,  and  I flatter 
myself  that  I cannot  be  fairly  charged  with 
running  down  any  style.  But  I am  often 
sorry  to  see  writers  for  whom  I have  a high 
respect  going  out  of  their  way  to  express  their 
dislike  of  a particular  form  of  art,  and  appear- 
ing hardly  capable  of  mentioning  any  one 
Perpendicular  building  without  dragging  in 
some  uncalled-for  expression  of  depreciation.” 

Mr.  Freeman’s  tolerance,  however,  scarcely 
extends  beyond  mediaeval  art,  notwithstanding 
that  he  elsewhere  further  says — 

“ As  the  last  generation  despised  all  archi- 
tecture except  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  was  content  to  abide  in  ignorance  of  what 
it  despised ; there  is  now  a tendency  at  work 
to  make  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  the  centre  of  an  equally  confined 
view.  That  Gothic  architecture  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  noblest  effort  of  the  art,  that  it 
is  the  only  style  to  be  adopted  for  modern 
structures  in  western  Europe,  the  present 
writer  would  never  dream  for  a moment  of 
calling  in  question ; but  this  surely  does  not 
preclude  us  from  looking  on  the  architecture 
of  other  nations  as  being  at  least  as  curious 
and  valuable  a study  as  other  researches  of  the 
like  kind.  ” 

Anything  more  than  “ looking  ” at  it,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  disposed  to  permit.  Hear,  for  ex- 
ample, how  he  speaks  of  Italian  architecture, 
concerning  the  beauties  of  which  so  many 
accomplished  architects  discoursed  eloquently 
last  week ; and  the  moral  condemnation  se- 
riously pronounced  on  those  iniquitous  indivi- 
duals, Michaelangelo  and  poor  Christopher 
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Wren.  The  “ Confirmed  Italian  style,”  he 
maintains,  “ must  be  looked  upon  as  simply 
detestable  j” — it  is,  “ both  in  a moral  and  an 
artistic  view,  thoroughly  contemptible .” 

“ And,  above  all,  when  we  consider  that  this 
corrupted  style  was  deliberately,  by  a formal 
purpose,  in  contempt  of  all  ancient  precedent 
and  tradition,  and  in  despite  of  every  religious 
and  national  feeling,  substituted  for  the  most 
glorious  forms  that  Christendom  has  ever  be- 
held, it  is  impossible  but  that  our  admiration 
for  the  genius  and  skill  of  many  of  its  authors 
must  be  altogether  overbalanced  by  a feeling 
approaching  to  disgust  at  the  utter  perversion 
of  their  mighty  powers.  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome 
and  St.  Paul’s  in  London  might,  a thousand 
years  sooner,  have  commanded  feelings  of 
unmixed  homage,  and  might  have  ranked  side 
by  side  with  St.  Sophia  and  St.  Mark’s  ; but 
when  we  know  that  they  were  reared  in  contempt 
of  Cologne,  and  Westminster,  and  St.  Ouen’s, 
our  feelings  of  admiration  at  the  vast  concep- 
tion of  the  whole,  the  wonderful  mechanical 
skill  displayed,  the  real  majesty  and  beauty 
which  cannot  be  denied  them,  are  lost  in  the 
shock  sustained  by  our  best  ideal  of  a Chris- 
tian temple,  and  in  the  moral  condemnation 
which  a high  view  of  Christian  art  must  of 
necessity  pronounce  upon  their  authors.” 

What  will  Mr.  Cockerell  say  to  this  ? and 
what,  to  the  very  violent  philippic  against  his 
ownTaylor  and  Randolph  Buildings, at  Oxford, 
in  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  indulged  at  the  close 
of  his  volume  ? 

Whatever  merit  may  be  due  to  our  author, 
he  certainly  may  not  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul  that  he  has  not  “ run  doum  any 
style.” 

And  here  we  would  take  the  opportunity  to 
remark,  that  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke  in  his  opinion,  mentioned  last  week, 
that  the  style  of  Italy  is  in  truth  that  of  the 
Greeks ; that  Italian  architecture,  being  only 
a species  of  a genus,  should  not  be  put  for- 
ward as  a distinct  style.  To  give  up  this 
distinction  would  be,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  re- 
trograde in  architectural  science  : the  detection 
and  classification  of  minuter  differences  is  the 
course  of  progress.  Moreover,  the  general 
use  of  the  arch,  and  the  force  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  time,  rendered  the  architecture  of 
Italy  so  different  from  that  of  Greece,  that  it 
is  not  a minute  but  an  obvious  and  important 
variety  which  requires  to  be  distinguished  as 
the  Italian  style.  Every  succeeding  form  of 
the  art  may  be  traced  up  to  the  Greek  model ; 
but  this  is  not  a sufficient  reason  for  gulpliing 
them  all  under  one  title. 

Mr.  Freeman  pays  just  tribute  to  the  beauty 
of  Greek  architecture,  in  Greece.  The  intro- 
duction to  this  portion  of  his  subject  is  one  of 
the  most  eloquently  written  portions  of  the 
book.  “ Greece  is  fallen,  but  her  possessions 
have  become  the  inheritance  of  the  world 
throughout  all  time.  And  this  is  especially 
tiueofher  admirable  architecture.  As  it  was 
in  Greece  that  the  art  first  obtained  perfection, 
it  was  in  Greece,  too,  that  it  first  acquired  a 
character  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  other 
lands.” 

The  “ classical  Roman  style”  our  author 
thinks  as  contemptible  as  the  revived  Italian  : 
— “ It  is  a mere  transition — an  inconsistent 
jumble  of  contrary  principles.” 

In  the  Romanesque  of  various  countries, 
which  grew  up  on  its  ruins,  he  finds  his  first 
and  exceeding  great  consolation.  After  ex- 
amining the  Romanesque  works,  he  says  : — 

“ At  this  point,  having  traced  ecclesiastical 
architecture  to  its  first  stage  of  perfection,  the 
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first  point  at  which  it  became  the  complete 
development  of  an  idea  artistic  and  moral, 
we  may  not  inaptly  pause  to  consider  the  moral 
teaching  of  this  its  first  and  magnificent  crea- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  lessons  taught  by  it 
in  other  (lays,  and  by  means  of  a yet  mor« 
glorious  style.  I have  all  along  endeavoured 
to  show  that  Romanesque  is  as  truly,  and  in  as 
strict  a sense,  a Christian  architecture  as 
Gothic  itself ; the  difference  being  that  they 
are  respectively  the  language  of  the  Church  at 
distinct  periods,  and  under  distinct  circum- 
stances. The  one  is  a type  of  the  domination 
of  the  mighty  people  whose  name  it  bears,  the 
other  the  pure,  the  glorious,  the  peculiar  heri- 
tage of  our  northern  race.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Freeman  retains 
(as  we  do)  the  term  Gothic,  as  the  most 
appropriate  title  that  can  be  given  to  the  style. 

“‘Christian’  architecture  is  incorrect,  as 
involving  the  position  that  Bonn  and  Peter- 
borough are  not  Christian  buildings ; it  is 
besides,  if  it  were  to  be  made  a general  term, 
not  a little  affected  and  pedantic.  And  the 
term  ‘ Pointed,’  now  frequently  used,  does  not 
describe  either  the  history,  or  the  meaning,  or 
the  principles  of  the  style,  but  simply  certain 
of  its  details  ; besides,  it  requires  Romanesque 
to  be  called,  for  consistency’s  sake,  the 
‘ Round  ’ style,  which  has  been  defended  in 
theory,*  but  which  no  one  yet  has  ventured 
upon  in  practice.  But  Gothic  does  most 
certainly  express  better  than  any  other  name 
the  fact  that  the  style  so  called  was,  in  a stricter 
sense  than  any  other,  the  peculiar  heritage  of 
the  Teutonic  race,  that  it  came  to  perfection 
among  them  alone,  never  flourishing  among 
the  Romance  nations  of  the  south  ; and  that  it 
is  the  style  of  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  Europe, 
of  the  days  when  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  spirit 
animated  all  western  Christendom.” 

The  examination  into  the  artistic  history  of 
Gothic  architecture  is  acute  and  philosophical ; 
and  the  book,  as  a whole,  is  an  important  and 
interesting  contribution  to  architectural  litera- 
ture. 


ON  THE  LIFE,  THE  GENIUS,  AND  THE 
WORKS  OF  GIACOMO  HAROZZI  DA 
VIGNOLA.+ 

Of  the  great  Italian  architects  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  I fioubt  whether  there  is  one  to 
whose  works  and  instruction  we  are  more  in- 
debted than  to  him  who  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper,  Giacomo  Barozzi  da  Vig- 
nola. We  have  all  probably  our  different 
favourites  among  these  great  masters, — one 
preferring  the  grandeur  and  solidity  of  the  San 
Galli,— another,  the  refined  elegance  of  Peruzzi, 
a third,  the  harmony  and  simplicity  of  Pal- 
ladio ; but  for  a happy  combination  of  exquisite 
grace  with  originality  and  purity  of  design,  I 
consider  Vignola  as  deserving  the  palm. 

In  France  the  merits  of  Vignola  have  always 
been  justly  appreciated.  The  architect  is  there 
taught  from  the  commencement  of  his  studies 
to  revere  him  as  his  law-giver ; and  his  name 
has  given  the  title  to  several  of  the  French 
elementary  works.  They  have  their  “ Vignole 
des  Architectes,”  “ Le  \ignole  des  Ouvriers,” 
and  “ Le  Vignole  des  Proprietaires.”  They 
have  produced  “Le  Vignole  in  fol.”  and  “ Le 
Vignole  de  poclie in  fact,  for  pure  Italian 
architecture,  this  great  master  is  looked  up  to 
as  their  standard  ; and  I believe  I am  correct  in 
attributing  the  great  excellence  of  modern 
French  architects  to  the  fortunate  selection 
they  have  made  of  Vignola  as  their  chief  guide 
and  instructor. 

Ot  our  own  countrymen,  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  forward  in 
doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  Barozzi.  In  Sir 
William’s  admirable  treatise  he  constantly 
refers  to  the  writings  and  executed  works  of 
his  great  Italian  prototype,  and  in  his  Five 
Orders  he  has  drawn  more  largely  from  Vig- 
nola than  from  either  Scamozzi,  Serlio,  Sr 
Palladio. 

Mr.  Donaldson  has  also  done  justice  to  the 
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genius  of  Vignola  in  the  following  passage, 
from  his  instructive  work  on  doorways : — 
“ We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  in  this 
country  with  the  powers  of  Vignola’s  vigorous 
mind,  which  is  more  to  be  regretted,  as  all  his 
works  evince  a profound  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  his  art,  and  a taste  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  refined  nature.  Grace  is  the 
predominating  feature  in  all  his  buildings,  not 
one  of  which  but  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  any  man.” 

Before  I proceed  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
Vignola  as  an  architect,  I will  first  slightly 
glance  at  the  history  of  his  life,  and  describe 
some  of  his  principal  works.  Of  the  former, 
I have  little  to  add  to  what  is  contained  in  his 
memoir  by  Vincenzio  Danti,  as  well  as  in 
Milizia’s  “ Memorie  degli  Architetti;”  and 
also  in  the  accounts  prefixed  to  the  editions  of 
his  works,  well  known,  no  doubt,  to  those 
present.  And  although  I can  offer  no  such 
amusing  scenes,  nor  stirring  events,  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  life  of  a Benvenuto  Cellini, 
still  the  career  of  Vignola  was  not  without  its 
shadows  : occasionally  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  royal  favour  and  pontifical  patronage,  there 
were  times  when  he  despaired  of  success,  and 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  change  the 
intent  and  nature  of  his  studies. 

Vignola  was  born  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1507;  his  father,  Clemente  Barozzi,  was  of  a 
noble  family,  and  a native  of  Milan ; his 
mother  was  a German  lady.  The  civil  wars 
of  that  period  obliged  Clemente  to  leave  Milan, 
and  he  took  refuge  in  the  small  town  of 
Vignola,  in  the  Modenese  states,  and  Giacomo 
being  born  there,  was,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  days,  surnamed  after  the  place  of  his 
birth. 

Clemente  Barozzi  died  during  the  infancy  of 
Giacomo,  who,  as  he  grew  up,  evinced  some 
talent  and  inclination  for  drawing,  and  was 
therefore  advised  to  proceed  to  Bologna  to 
study  the  art  of  painting  and  design.  He  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  made  the  progress 
in  his  pursuits  that  he  desired  ; he  therefore 
took  the  resolution  of  changing  them  for 
perspective  and  architecture,  and  in  these 
his  more  congenial  studies,  he  soon  arrived  at 
that  proficiency  which  his  natural  genius  and 
constant  application  enabled  him  to  attain. 
Francesco  Guicciardini,  at  that  time  Governor 
of  Bologna,  took  him  under  his  patronage ; but 
the  youthful  Vignola,  perceiving  that  a thorough 
knowledge  of  architecture  not  merely  consisted 
in  making  designs,  or  studying  the  works  of 
Vitruvius,  determined  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and 
there  to  measure  and  study  those  glorious 
remains  of  ancient  magnificence  for  which  he 
had  so  profound  a veneration. 

lie  at  first  obtained  employment  by  making 
drawings  for  Melighini,  of  Ferrara,  the  same 
unfortunate  wight,  who,  it  is  said,  served  his 
Holiness  in  capacity  of  groom,  and  who,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  competition  for  the  “ Cor- 
nicione  ” of  the  Farnese  Palace,  was  called  by 
Antonio  Sangallo  “ that  mountebank  of  an 
architect.”  The  necessity  of  procuring  the 
means  of  subsistence  obliged  Vignola  occa- 
sionally to  resort  to  painting  small  pictures  for 
sale;  but  this  precarious  mode  of  life  was  so 
distasteful  to  him,  that  upon  the  formation  of 
an  Academy  of  Architecture  in  Rome,  by  Mon- 
signore Marcello  Cervini  (afterwards  elevated 
to  the  Papal  chair)  he  gave  up  painting  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture, drawing  and  measuring  nearly  all  the 
then  existing  remains  for  the  use  of  the 
Academy,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  its 
members. 

About  the  year  1537,  Vignola  left  Rome  in 
company  with  Primaticcio,  the  painter,  who 
took  him  with  him  to  France,  and  presented 
him  to  Francis  the  First,  to  whose  service  he 
became  attached  as  professor  of  design.  He 
made  several  drawings  of  ancient  monuments 
for  that  great  monarch,  and  various  designs, 
the  execution  of  which  was  prevented  by  the 
wars  and  troubles  of  that  period.  Some  of  his 
designs  in  perspective  are  said,  however,  to 
have  been  executed  upon  the  walls  of  the  Palace 
at  Fontainbleau.  Vignola  appears  also  to  have 
assisted  in  casting  in  metal  several  statues  from 
the  antique  for  that  palace,  but  Francis  the 
l'irst,  having  other  occupations  and  demands 
upon  his  time  and  treasure,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  patronage  from  the  fine  arts,  and 
our  architect  therefore  returned  to  Bologna  at 
the  invitation  of  Count  Filippo  Pepoli,  Presi- 


dent of  St.  Petronio,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  up  to  the  year  1550,  in  making 
designs  for  that  establishment. 

Competition  designs  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury do  not  appear  to  have  been  managed  with 
more  satisfaction  to  the  parties  engaged  than 
in  the  nineteenth ; and  Vignola  is  said  to  have 
been  troubled  with  many  dissatisfied  rivals, 
when,  Giulio  Romano  and  Christoforo  Lom- 
bardi being  called  in  to  advise  (much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  our  own  times)  upon  the 
designs  sent  in  for  the  restoration  of  St. 
Petronio,  Vignola’s  was  adjudged  by  these 
two  great  artists  to  be  the  most  meritorious. 
This  account,  however,  does  not  quite  agree 
with  Giorgio  Vassari’s  statement,  in  his  life  of 
Giulio  Romano,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  Giulio  Romano  himself  made  a design  for 
the  fa<;ade,  which  was  much  admired  by  the 
Bolognese.  Palladio  made  four  designs,  and 
Baldassari  Peruzzi  and  Alessi  were  among  the 
competitors.  The  affair  appears  to  have 
created  a great  sensation  in  the  architectural 
circles  throughout  Italy  at  that  period.  These 
designs  are  still  preserved  in  the  Reverenda 
Fabrica,  at  Bologna  (adjoining  St.  Petronio) : 
they  were  seen  by  Mr.  Falkener  and  Mr.  New- 
man last  year.  Vignola’s  design  is  of  a Gothic 
character,  in  accordance  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  building  ; it  does  not  appear  so  merito- 
rious as  Giulio  Romano  and  Lombardi  ad- 
judged it  to  have  been. 

We  gather  from  Milizia  that  it  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  to  consult  the  chief  archi- 
tects of  the  day  upon  any  questionable  point 
of  design  or  practice,  for  in  a dispute  between 
Bassi  and  Tibaldi,  upon  some  matter  connected 
with  the  works  in  progress  in  Milan  cathedral, 
Bassi  applied  for  the  advice  of  Palladio,  Vig- 
nola, Vassari,  and  Bertani ; and  Milizia  re- 
marks that  the  answer  of  Vignola,  as  respected 
the  Baptistery,  was  well  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  Tibaldi,  in  order  to  support  his 
ill-proportioned  intercolumniations,  proposed 
to  introduce  iron  chains.  Vignola  remarked, 
“ Che  le  fabbriche  non  si  hanno  da  sostenere 
colle  stringhe,” — “ a golden  sentence,”  as  is 
well  observed  by  the  ingenious  and  learned 
author  of  the  “Notitia.” 

Vignola  appears  about  this  period  to  have 
been  employed  upon  a palace  at  Minerbio,  for 
the  Conte  Alemano  Isolani,  and  upon  a house 
for  Achille  Bocchi,  in  Bologna;  upon  the 
Fa9ade  dei  Banchi  in  that  city ; and  upon  the 
Canal  of  Naviglio,  a work  of  engineering, 
which  architects  then  undertook  as  a legitimate 
part  of  their  profession. 

My  friends,  Mr.  Edward  Falkener  and  Mr. 
Newman  (both  of  whom  have  lately  returned 
from  Italy  with  rich  stores  of  architectural 
study),  were  induced,  from  finding  the  Palace 
at  Minerbio  described  as  a great  work  of 
Vignola’s,  to  make  a detour  of  some  20  miles 
on  purpose  to  see  it,  and  we  may  judge  of  their 
disappointment  upon  finding  the  only  work  of 
Vignola’s  now  existing  at  Minerbio  to  consist 
of  a columbajo  of  an  octagon  form,  about  25 
feet  in  diameter  and  70  in  height.  No  traces 
of  the  palace  could  be  found,  but  if  that  build- 
ing was  in  proportion,  in  extent  of  accommo- 
dation, to  the  columbajo,  which  would  contain 
13,000  pigeons,  it  must  have  been  a building 
of  no  little  magnitude. 

Upon  a second  visit  to  Rome,  Vignola  was 
introduced  by  Giorgio  Vassari  to  the  Pope 
Julius  111.,  who,  when  legate  at  Bologna,  was 
acquainted  with  Barozzi.  Ilis  Holiness  ap- 
pointed him  his  architect,  giving  him  the  di- 
rection of  conducting  the  Acqua  di  Trevi,  and 
commanding  him  to  make  designs  for  his  cele- 
brated residence  the  “Villa  Papa  Giulio;”  he 
was  also  engaged  upon  the  small  neighbouring 
church  of  St.  Andrea  a Ponte  Molle. 

The  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  was  a 
most  influential  patron  of  Vignola’s.  He 
employed  him  upon  that  portion  of  the  Farnese 
Palace  known  as  the  Caracci  gallery,  and  his 
hand  may  be  traced  in  other  parts  of  this  cele- 
brated building.  He  was  engaged  at  the  Can- 
cellaria  ; and  he  also  designed  for  the  cardinal 
the  exquisite  gateway  to  the  Orti  Farnesiani  in 
the  Campo  Vaccino.  The  greatest  work,  how- 
ever, upon  which  this  powerful  prelate  employed 
him  was  that  superb  specimen  of  architecture, 
the  palace  of  Caprarola. 

At  the  decease  of  Michaelangelo,  in  1564, 
Vignola  was  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter’s, 
and  to  his  refined  taste  we  are  indebted  for  the 
two  beautiful  lateral  cupolas  of  that  building. 
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The  church  of  the  Gesu  in  Rome  was  also  a 
commission  from  the  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Farnese;  the  foundations  were  laid  in  1568, 
but  the  works  were  only  carried  up  to  the 
height  of  the  cornice  by  Vignola.  The  building 
was  completed  under  the  direction  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta. 

The  great  ducal  palace  at  Piacenza  was 
designed  by  Vignola,  but  completed  by  his 
son  Giacinto.  A chapel  in  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  in  Perugia,  the  Capella  Ricci  in 
Santa  Caterina  de’  Funari  at  Rome,  the 
church  of  Santa  Anna  dei  Palafrenieri,  the 
Oratorio  di  San  Marcello,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Cardinal  Ranuccio  Farnese  in  San  Giovanni 
Laterano,  were  among  the  works  of  Vignola 
about  this  period  ; and  he  was  also  employed 
upon  several  public  and  private  edifices  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  among  which  were  the 
Chiesa  della  Terra  di  Manzano,  that  of  St. 
Oreste  (Mount  Soracte),  and  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli  at  Assisi. 

The  foundations  of  the  palace  of  the  Escurial 
were  laid  in  1563,  when  the  Baron  Martirano 
being  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Second,  and 
being  much  esteemed  by  that  monarch  as  of 
acknowledged  taste  in  the  arts,  he  was  con- 
sulted in  respect  of  this  important  building, 
and  commissioned  to  return  t$  Italy  to  advise 
with  the  most  celebrated  architects  of  the  day, 
— Galeazzo  Allessi  at  Genoa,  Pelegrini  Tibaldi 
at  Milan,  Palladio  at  Venice,  and  the  Academy 
of  Design  at  Florence.  The  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  di  Medici  also  ordered  a design  to  be 
made  by  Vicenzio  Danti.  No  less  than  twenty- 
two  designs  from  different  architects  were  col- 
lected on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  stated  that 
none  were  so  well  received  by  the  King  of 
Spain  and  Martirano  as  that  by  Vignola,  who, 
having  had  all  the  designs  sent  to  him  for  his 
inspection  and  judgment,  selected  the  best 
parts  of  each,  and  thus  dressed  up  a descrip- 
tion of  Olla  Podrida  design  for  his  most 
Catholic  Majesty.  This  at  first  sight  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a very  creditable  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  our  architect,  but  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  would  hardly  be  just  to 
venture  a censure  without  having  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  before  us  ; and  as  the 
character  of  Vignola  for  honour  and  integrity 
has  never  been  impeached,  it  is  only  fair  to 
presume  that  he  did  nothing  unworthy  of  it  in 
this  transaction.  Philip  invited  Vignola  to  pro- 
ceed to  Spain  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
his  design,  but  finding  himself  advancing  in 
years,  and  being  much  occupied  with  his  pro- 
fessional duties  (more  particularly  with  those 
pertaining  to  St.  Peter’s),  he  prudently  de- 
clined the  royal  invitation,  and  determined 
upon  continuing  in  his  favourite  Rome.  The 
Escurial,  according  to  Milizia,  was  afterwards 
erected  by  Giovanni  Battista  of  Toledo. 

In  the  year  1573  Vignola  was  invited  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  proceed  to  the  city  of 
Castello  to  examine  into  a disputed  question  of 
boundary  between  the  Tuscan  and  Papal  States, 
and  although  suffering  greatly  from  indis- 
position at  the  time,  he  obeyed  the  Pope’s 
commands,  and  fulfilled  his  commission  with 
care  and  great  judgment.  Upon  recovering 
his  health  he  immediately  returned  to  Rome, 
and  sought  audience  of  the  Pope  to  render  him 
an  account  of  the  successful  performance  of 
his  commission  : ho  remained  an  hour  dis- 
coursing with  his  Holiness  upon  the  subject, 
and  upon  the  state  of  the  progress  of  several 
buildings  from  his  designs,  and  received  per- 
mission to  proceed  on  the  following  day  to 
Caprarola ; but  during  the  night  he.  was 
attacked  with  fever,  which  terminated  in  his 
death  after  six  days’  continuance. 

Vignola  died  on  the  7tli  July,  1573,  at  the 
age  of  66  : he  had  requested  to  be  buried  in  a 
private  manner,  but  his  son  Giacinto  was 
obliged  to  concede  to  the  wish  of  his  friends 
and  admirers,  and  he  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  in  the  Pantheon,  all  the  members  of  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke  attending  the  ceremony  ! 

Ignazio  Danti  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
a memoir  of  the  life  of  Barozzi)  makes  most 
honourable  mention  of  his  noble  and  generous 
disposition.  His  constant  desire  was  not  to 
be  burdened  with  the  cares  of  superfluity,  or 
the  miseries  of  want ; his  numerous  charities 
prevented  the  former,  and  his  talents  and  the 
extensive  patronage  he  enjoyed  rendered  him 
exempt  from  the  latter.  His  life  was  most 
virtuous ; his  love  of  truth  proverbial ; his 
manner  cheerful  and  engaging;  his  accom- 
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plislunents  refined  ; he  died  poor,  leaving  no 
other  inheritance  to  his  son  Hyacinth  (ob- 
serves Quatremere  de  Quincy)  “ than  the 
example  of  his  virtues  and  the  reputation  of 
his  name !” 

Milizia  states  that  Giacomo  della  Porta 
studied  under  Vignola,  and  Bonnani  styles 
him  as  “ discipulus  ejus  he  succeeded  him 
as  architect  to  St.  Peter’s,  and  also  designed 
and  executed  the  several  churches  and  other 
important  works  in  Rome. 

I regret  that  I am  unable  to  give  the  date 
when  Vignola  produced  his  celebrated  Treatise 
upon  Architecture.  Daviler  and  Milizia  both 
state  that  it  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  and  this  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by 
Vignola  himself,  who,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  his  modest  and  unpretending  pre- 
face, says,  “ that  having  for  many  years  prac- 
tised as  an  architect  in  various  parts,  having 
studied  the  writings  of  several  authors  upon 
architecture,  and  having  compared  them  toge- 
ther and  with  the  works  of  antiquity  then  still 
remaining,  he  was  desirous  of  establishing  a 
rule  upon  which  he  might  rely  with  security, 
and  which  might,  upon  the  whole,  or  in  part, 
please  the  judicious.” 

Of  a treatise  so  well  known  to  architects  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  otter  any  de- 
scription, it  being  sufficient  to  observe  that  its 
merits  have  now  been  tested  for  more  than 
three  centuries ; that  of  the  parallels  which 
have  been  made  of  the  orders  with  those  of 
such  powerful  rivals  as  Serlio,  Scammozzi, 
and  Palladio,  I think  the  balance  will  be  found 
in  Vignola’s  favour,  notwithstanding  the  opi- 
nion of  so  great  a critic  as  Milizia,  who  places 
the  great  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
the  following  gradation. 

“ For  knowledge  and  exquisite  taste  pos- 
sessed by  each  in  architecture,  it  appears  that 
the  first  place  would  belong  to  Palladio  ! on 
his  right  hand  would  be  Vignola,  Buonarotti, 
Sansovino,  and  Vassari,  and  on  the  other 
Peruzzi,  San  Michele,  Giulio  Romano  and 
Serlio.” 

Vignola’s  Treatise  upon  Perspective  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death  : his  son  Giacinto 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Ignazio  Danti,  a 
Dominican  friar  and  mathematician  of 
Bologna.  Danti  has  well  fulfilled  his  task 
of  compilation,  and  has  produced  a work  upon 
a subject  which  was  more  carefully  studied  by 
the  old  Italian  architects  than  by  their  succes- 
sors. Both  Vitruvius  and  Peruzzi,  as  well  as 
Vignola,  recommended  its  study  as  one  of  the 
means  towards  arriving  at  perfection  in  the 
art.  The  words  of  Vignola  are  “ La  scienza 
della  prospettiva  gli  aveva  aperto  l’ingegno 
per  l’arte  di  fabbricare,”  and  I would  here 
venture  a remark  to  students  upon  the 
great  importance  of  a sound  knowledge  of 
perspective  for  the  proper  study  and  practice 
of  their  profession.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  point  out  in  several  important  buildings  in- 
stances of  failure  of  architectural  effect,  arising 
from  the  designs  having  been  merely  studied 
geometrically.*  Samuel  Angell. 


THE  MEDAL  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Having  seen  the  designs  submitted  to  the 
Institute  in  competition  for  the  Soane  Medal- 
lion, we  are  disposed  to  regret,  with  some  who 
have  addressed  us  on  the  subject,  that  the 
council  should  have  treated  them  so  stringently. 

The  set  marked  “ Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,” 
selected  by  them  as  nearest  approaching  the 
standard  to  which  they  conceive  the  Institute 
should  refer  the  designs  submitted  on  this 
occasion,  are  drawn  to  a smaller  scale  than 
that  prescribed  in  the  printed  instructions, 
and  the  drawings  are  coloured,  instead  of  being 
tinted  in  sepia  or  India  ink. 

Insisting,  as  we  ever  do,  on  the  necessity  of 
committees  judging  designs  submitted  to  them 
with  strict  reference  to  the  instructions  given, 
we  are  compelled  to  regard  this  design  as  out 
of  the  pale. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  sets,  appa- 
rently submitted  by  one  hand,  the  first 
marked  Veteres  Laudabamus  Soluin,  and  the 
other  Quid  Roma;  Faciam,  which  seem  to  us 
to  deserve  more  consideration  than  they  have 
received.  They  are  evidently  by  one  who  has 
well  studied  the  works  of  Wren.  Without 
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displaying  much  inventive  genius,  they  show 
skill  in  re-combination,  and  some  knowledge 
of  construction,  considerable  artistic  power, 
and  such  an  amount  of  industry  as  is  itself 
deserving  of  reward. 

We  venture  to  express  a hope  that  the  coun- 
cil, having  eased  their  conscience  by  setting 
forth  their  views  as  to  the  degree  of  merit  that 
ought  to  be  shown  to  entitle  a competitor  to 
the  medal  (and  to  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
offer  dissent),  the  general  body  will,  at  the 
meeting  on  Monday  next,  empower  the  council 
to  present  the  medallion  to  the  author  of  the 
two  designs  we  have  referred  to. 


ST.  MARTIN’S  MUSIC  HALL. 

A portion  of  Mr.  Hullah’s  new  Music 
Hall  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday 
night  last.  The  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  is 
erected  consists  of  a parallelogram  of  149  feet 
in  length  and  61  feet  in  width,  the  north  side 
abutting  on  Wilson-street  (leading  from  Endell- 
street  to  Drury-lane),  and  the  east  side  on 
Charles-street  (Long  Acre);  this  plot  being 
connected,  at  the  south-west  corner,  with  Long 
Acre,  by  another,  44  feet  in  length  and  22  feet 
in  width. 

When  completed,  the  concert-hall  will  be 
121  feet  long,  55  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high  ; 
the  length  being  rather  more  than  double  the 
width,  and  the  height  a third  of  the  length.  It 
is  to  afford  accommodation  for  3,000  pci  sons. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  hall  will  be  two  ante- 
rooms, entered  by  two  staircases  ; the  one  lead- 
ing from  Long  Acre,  the  other  from  Wilson- 
street.  A third  entrance,  at  the  cast  end,  will 
be  connected  with  a staircase  leading  from 
Charles-street.  On  the  north  and  south  sides, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  will  be  erected 
galleries. 

The  part  completed  is  next  Charles-street, 
with  a temporary  entrance  through  No.  89, 
Long-acre.  It  is  87  feet  long,  55  feet  wide, 
and  40  feet  high  to  the  boarded  ceiling,  or 
inner  roof,  which  is  flat  in  the  centre  and 
sloped  at  the  sides  : it  has  arched  ribs  next  the 
walls  with  ornamented  spandrells,  and  is 
divided  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs.  The 
walls  are  perfectly  plain,  and  the  windows  on 
either  side,  by  which  it  is  lighted,  are  too  much 
like  those  of  a factory;  still  the  dimensions  of 
the  apartment  and  the  construction  of  the 
roof  give  it  a certain  air  of  nobleness  which 
will  compensate  for  some  defects.  The  hall  is 
lighted  at  night  by  suspended  gas  chandeliers. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  a lecture- 
room,  51  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  26>  feet 
high,  calculated  to  accommodate  500  persons, 
besides  class-rooms. 

We  must  mention  that  the  principal  feature 
of  the  concert  with  which  the  new  hall  was 
opened  was  a festival  anthem,  composed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  son  of  Mr.  John  Leslie,  one 
of  the  late  Commission  of  Sewers,  and  inventor 
of  several  improvements  in  lighting  and  ven- 
tilation. The  anthem  is  a masterly  compo- 
sition, indicating  the  possession  of  powers  of 
very  high  order, — and  suffices,  with  other 
works  previously  submitted  to  public  ordeal, 
to  place  Mr.  Leslie  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
those  on  whom  the  reputation  which  England 
has  to  achieve  in  musical  science  depends. 


Baths  and  Washhouses,  St.Martin’s- 
tn-the-Fields. — On  Friday  in  last  week  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  vestry-room  of  this 
parish,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Baths  and  Washhouses;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the  chair. — From  the  report 
it  appeared  that  for  the  year  ending  23rd  Ja- 
nuary last,  the  number  of  baths  made  use  of 
was  196,310,  and  the  money  received  2,945/. 
16s.  lid.  Increased  demands  on  the  wells  in 
Trafalgar-square  had  checked  the  supply  of 
water  and  of  baths.  The  commissioners  esti- 
mated the  income  from  baths  for  the  current 
year  at  3,500/.,  and  from  the  laundries  at  500/. 
The  annual  charges  were  estimated  at  2,000/., 
and  the  repayment  of  loan  and  interest  at  5 
per  cent.,  at  2,030/.  The  engineer’s  report 
gave  a detailed  statement  of  an  expenditure  of 
16,775 /.  The  report  was  agreed  to.  It  was 
then  resolved,  “ That  the  vestry  sanction  the 
borrowing,  on  mortgage  of  the  poor-rates,  an 
additional  sum  not  exceeding  5,000/.,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  Act  9th  and  10th  Victoria, 
cap.  74.” 
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Mons.  E.  FLACHAT,  Engineer. 
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THE  ROOF  OVER  THE  VISITING  SHED 

OF  THE  ENTREPOT  DES  DOUANES  IN 

PARIS. 

France,  from  its  position  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  is  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  transit 
for  colonial  produce  by  such  countries  as  Swit- 
zerland, Baden,  and  Bavaria.  To  develope  this 
traffic  the  Government  have  granted  facilities, 
by  allowing  the  goods  to  be  warehoused  with- 
out previous  payment  of  the  duties,  until  the 
said  goods  are  entered  for  consumption ; or, 
in  the  case  of  their  being  purchased  for  a 
foreign  market,  they  are  allowed  to  traverse 
the  country  free  of  duty,  if  secured  by  a leaden 
seal  affixed  by  the  custom-house  officers.  The 
warehouses  in  which  such  goods  are  stored 
are  called  entrepots,  or  bonding  warehouses  ; 
they  are  of  two  sorts,  the  entrepot  riel  and  the 
entrepot  jictif. 

The  entrepots  reels  are  built  by,  and  at  the 
expense  of,  the  municipalities  of  the  towns 
which  have  the  privilege.  The  municipalities 
are  responsible  to  the  Government  for  the 
payment  of  the  duties  ; they  name  and  pay  the 
war  housemen,  and  they  receive  the  rents 
charged  upon  the  goods,  according  to  a regu- 
lar tan T,  debated  in  the  municipal  council,  and 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  : the 
said  sums  received  for  rents  being  applied  to 
municipal  purposes.  The  duties  levied  are 
calculated  upon  the  outgoing  weights  or  quan- 
tities. 

The  entrepots  fictifs  are  private  warehouses, 
belonging  to  individuals,  who  enter  into  secu- 
rity to  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  the 
amount  of  duties  calculated  upon  the  ingoing 
weights  or  quantities, — all  loss  from  theft, 
waste,  drying,  or  evaporation  being  at  the  risk 
of  the  entreposeur.  The  custom-house  autho- 
rities have  one  key  of  the  warehouse,  the  pro- 
prietor another  ; nothing  is  allowed  to  be 
withdrawn  unless  the  custom-house  has  been 
informed,  and  an  agent  be  present.  In  the 
entrepots  reels,  the  rents  are  higher,  but  there 
is  less  risk  ; in  the  entrepots  fictifs,  the  goods 
are  more  under  the  personal  inspection  of  the 
proprietor. 

The  entrepot  of  Paris,  of  which  the  roof 


before  us  forms  a part,  is  an  entrepot  reel.  It 
contains  a series  of  magazines  for  such  goods 
as  are  intended  to  station  there  any  length  of 
time,  and  two  large  sheds  for  packages  de- 
posed in  trunsitu,  with  a courtyard  between, 
where  such  goods  as  merely  pass  through 
without  stopping,  or  such  as  are  entered  for 
immediate  consumption,  are  visited.  This 
courtyard  was  originally  uncovered,  but  such 
inconvenience  arose  from  the  exposure  of  the 
goods,  that  the  iron  roof  in  question  was 
erected. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  side  walls  are 
very  thin.  The  roofs  of  the  sheds  had  no 
bearing  in  them,  nor  did  they  serve  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  inclose  the  said  sheds. 
The  roof  was  therefore  obliged  to  be  con- 
structed without  any  support  from  the  walls. 

The  roof,  of  129  feet  6 inches  span,  consists, 
as  in  the  drawing,  of  a series  of  framed 
wrought-iron  elliptical  girders,  the  bottom  web 
of  which  is  in  two  pieces,  with  two  collars,  as 
shown  in  detail,  to  clip  the  lower  part  well  up 
to  the  other,  thus  forming  a reversed  T ; the 
upper  part  is  without  flange.  These  elliptical 
bars  are  kept  in  place  by  cross  pieces,  and  are 
connected  with  the  principal  rafters  by  flat  ties. 

I he  purlins  are  of  iron;  they  are  sup- 
ported by  arched  bars  in  the  middle  of  their 
bearing,  the  said  bars  forming  also  cross  braces 
to  resist  the  lateral  movement  of  the  roof. 

On  the  back  of  the  principal  rafters,  and 
over  the  purlins,  the  stiffening  pieces  A are 
placed,  to  take,  firstly,  the  intermediate  rafters 
B,  of  an  extra  depth  and  scantling,  which  are 
notched  down  so  as  to  range  flush  on  top,  and 
are  about  4 feet  4:J-  inches  apart ; and  they  also 
receive  the  common  rafters  C,  which  are  1 foot 
5a  inches  nearly  from  centre  to  centre.  Be- 
tween these  rafters  laths  D are  let  in  (by  notch- 
down),  so  as  to  be  flat  with  the  rafters ; the 
laths  are  about  ] 94  inches  apart. 

The  whole  is  covered  with  galvanized  iron. 

Each  rib  weighs  about  8 tons  -rffo ; there 
are  in  the  whole  shed  about  1,550  yards  super- 
ficial. The  price  of  wrought-iron  is,  in  Paris, 
about  6d.  per  lb.  This  roof  cost,  per  yard 
4 1.  12s.  lOd. 


It  was  executed  in  the  year  1846,  we 
believe. 

There  are  skylights  all  down  the  centre,  and 
at  intervals  on  the  sides  between  the  second 
and  third  purlins  from  the  bottom. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 

ON  ARCHITECTURE,  AT  THE  ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 

In  his  fourth  lecture,  January  24,  Professor 
Cockerell  reminded  the  students  that  the  im- 
provement they  so  ardently  desired  depended 
mainly  on  themselves,  and  rather  on  the  me- 
thods of  their  own  application,  their  diligence, 
susceptibility,  and  ingenuous  attention  to  the 
hints,  precepts,  and  examples  that  were  pre- 
sented to  them,  than  from  any  external  aid 
and  advantages,  however  zealously  administered 
by  the  professors.  Their  notes  should  be  care- 
fully stored,  their  impressions  recorded,  the 
album  should  be  their  magazine  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  studious  lives  : ingenuous  admira- 
tion, according  to  Plato,  was  the  very  principle 
of  philosophy.  Faith,  humility,  and  charity 
were  no  less  essential  in  the  art  of  learning 
than  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  deplorable 
was  the  loss  (to  all  of  us)  of  sound  instruction, 
from  self-sufficiency  and  superciliousness.  At 
the  same  time  the  student  should  think  for  him- 
self also,  and  it  often  happens  that  early  in- 
tuitive impressions  may  be  trusted  ratber  than 
those  which  fashion  or  opinion  dictates;  and 
the  fact  seems  hardly  credible,  that  every 
twenty  years  will  witness  (and  by  universal 
consent)  a new  fashion,  even  in  so  grave  a 
matter  of  architecture.  How  much,  then, 
should  fashion  be  distrusted,  the  impressions 
of  the  natural  and  unsophisticated  mind  be 
maintained,  and  the  true  principles  of  the  art 
be  cultivated,  sought,  and  respected  ! 

All  opportunities  of  travel  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis and  in  this  great  country,  should  be 
seized,  so  that  the  habit  of  observation,  and  an 
original  store  of  our  own  impressions,  may  be 
made  as  early  as  can  be ; whatever  notes  we 
make  should  be  complete.  It  was  the  wise 
injunction  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  finish 
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whatever  we  begin,  and  not  to  rely  on  super- 
ficial observation.  Great  were  the  fruits  of 
these  habits,  and  future  eminence  was  founded 
on  the  difference  of  habits  in  man  and  man. 

In  his  last  lecture,  on  the  great  subject  of 
proportion,  the  professor  had  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  the  “ analogy  ” of  the  Greeks  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  by  further  evidence  than 
he  had  afforded ; and  by  comparisons  of  the 
monkey  with  the  man,  and  the  donkey  with 
the  horse,  he  had  attempted  to  show  that 
beauty  of  proportion  was  attained  by  inequali- 
ties (commensurate  or  otherwise)  rather  than 
by  equalities ; their  variety  of  quantities  was 
expressed  by  the  Greek  word  “ eurythmia  ” — 
a term  seemingly  taken  from  the  art  of  writing, 
in  which  the  order  of  rythm  was  all  powerful, 
and  which  art  also  prescribed  the  dactyl  and 
spondee  as  the  measure  of  sonorous  versifica- 
tion. 

This  reflection  led  to  the  refinement  and 
diminution  of  the  ornamental  portions,  and 
the  extension  of  the  plain,  or  breadths,  in  all 
good  works.  The  head  was  one-eighth  or 
one-ninth  in  the  man,  while  in  the  monkey  it 
was  one 'Sixth  or  one-fifth  ; so  the  proportion 
of  the  hands  and  feet  to  the  arms  and  legs. 

The  same  observation  might  be  extended  to 
the  expressive  human  head ; the  child,  the 
barbarian,  and  the  tyro  will  give  especial 
interest  and  magnitude  to  the  ornamentals, — 
the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  will  be. 
large  and  striking, — but  the  accomplished  pen- 
cil will  diminish  these  in  favour  of  a new 
element  of  breadth,  and  consequent  strength, 
and  magnitude,  and  energy;  so  in  architec- 
ture, the  former  will  lay  especial  stress  on  the 
florid  capital,  the  ornamental  base ; the  moulds 
of  the  entablature  will  be  large  and  excessive 
compared  with  the  plain  surface  and  the  broad 
unornamental  parts  : the  examples  from  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  vindicated  this  principle 
conclusively,  especially  the  comparison  of  the 
Doric  profiles  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  small 
ovolo  of  the  cornice,  the  excessive  corona,  the 
solid  abacus  of  the  capital,  the  parabolic 
echinus,  the  delicate  annulets  floating  into  the 
shaft,  in  the  one, — the  equalities  of  the  other, 
the  echinus  struck  with  the  compasses,  the 
grossness  of  the  annulets,  and  their  abrupt 
union  with  the  shaft. 

The  moulded  and  ornamental,  used  with  so 
much  reserve  by  the  Greek,  had  engrossed  the 
less  refined  Roman  architect.  So  it  was  that 
the  vulgar  mind  always  sought  the  ornamental. 
Shakspeare  had  truly  said 

“ The  world  is  still  deceived  by  ornament.” 
Connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  was 
profile, — the  whole  merit  of  which  consisted  in 
the  apt  contrast  of  the  round,  the  square,  and 
the  hollow,  and  their  combinations  in  just 
quantities— the  nice  opposition  of  the  rectan- 
gular and  curvilinear  surfaces.  Here,  again, 
the  analogy  of  Vitruvius  holds  good.  In  the 
profile  of  the  human  face  (in  the  Grecian 
model),  observe  the  slightly  undulated  fore- 
head ; whence  the  nose,  in  vigorous  straitness, 
ending  almost  in  an  angle,  floats  into  the  turned 
lip  by  the  cyma  reversa,  ending  in  an  edge, 
from  which  the  lips  (the  astragals  of  different 
magnitude,  and  in  different  planes)  are  finely 
relieved  by  the  cavetto  to  the  chin,  and  this,  in 
its  parabolical  curvature,  presents  to  the  neck 
altogether  the  finest  varieties,  oppositions,  and 
quantities  that  the  sense  of  beauty  can  con- 
ceive. 

Again,  in  the  entire  figure,  the  fleshy  or 
muscular  curvature  of  the  limbs  is  finely 
relieved  by  the  points  and  angles  of  osteology, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  devised  more  conform- 
able to  the  principle  which  we  illustrate,  and 
desire  to  see  in  every  well  adjusted  architectural 
profile. 

These  principles  apply  to  all  forms  of  archi- 
tecture, and  may  be  traced  in  all  the  beautiful 
productions  of  nature — animal  or  vegetable. 

From  the  consideration  of  facts  we  proceed 
to  their  combinations  in  wholes,  where  we 
can  do  no  better,  in  the  columnar  Greek  archi- 
tecture, than  follow  the  models  which  the 
experience  of  the  ancient  world  enabled 
Vitruvius  to  lay  down  with  so  much  precision. 

On  this  part  of  orthographical  proportion,  it 
was  important  to  consider  well  the  modulus  on 
which  our  design  should  be  constructed,  and 
to  carry  it  into  every  part — doors,  windows, 
&c.,  harmoniously, — the  wide  spread  or  the  tall, 
and  its  intermediates.  The  modulus  of  a 
square  like  the  Tuscan,  quadrate,  spacious, 


latitudinal ; the  just  parallelogram  of  the 
Ionic;  or  the  elongated  and  tall  Corinthian 
modulus  and  its  picnostyle  arrangement ; or 
finally,  the  Gothic  excess  of  this  last  modulus 
in  the  lancet  arch, — for  example,  the  ample 
and  latitudinal  modulus  given  by  the  bridge, 
through  which  (when  under  its  spreading 
vault)  we  behold  the  landscape  beyond  with 
so  much  surprise  and  greatness  of  effect, — or 
the  Tuscan  areostyle,  conveying  always  (and 
signally  in  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden),  an 
extraordinary  power  and  energy, — the  ordinary 
modulus  of  sesquialteral  proportion  used  by 
the  generality  of  masters, — or  that  of  the  at- 
tenuated and  vertical  Gothic. 

On  these  various  moduli,  Blondel  has  super- 
added  to  the  usual  precepts  of  VitruviuR,  a 
valuable  chapter  on  the  proportions  of  aper- 
tures, doors,  gates,  windows,  archways,  very 
material  to  consider  : almost  every  practitioner 
tries  his  own  habitual  modulus,  his  broad  or 
narrow  gauge,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  several 
varieties  cited  are  capable  of  their  especial 
application ; and  the  understanding  of  this 
peculiar  case  and  situation  is  an  essential  qua- 
lification of  the  scientific  architect.  Nottingham 
Castle  (an  unpublished  work  by  a great  hand)  is 
a fine  example  of  this  quadrate  modulus,  and  of 
the  great  dignity  which  may  be  given  thereby 
to  a building  of  very  limited  elevation.  Sir 
Robert  Taylor’s  garden-front  of  the  Bank  was 
another  good  example. 

It  would  be  useful  to  the  students  to  collect 
examples  of  the  various  masters,  with  reference 
to  the  modulus  they  employed,  and  to  consider 
their  application  to  actual  dimensions — the 
principle  of  greatness  might  be  so  understood 
and  acquired — that  principle  so  essential  to  the 
architect,  who  should  know  how  to  display  in 
his  works  (even  the  least  considerable),  that 
dignity  and  largeness  of  soul  which  we  ad- 
mired in  moral  greatness  (rarely  indeed  met 
with  in  mankind),  but  which  affects  us  so 
powerfully  with  the  sentiments  of  grandeur, 
elevation,  and  awe. 

The  deficiencies  of  this  intelligence  subjected 
our  works  to  become  toys  and  heaps  only  of 
littleness.  All  his  life  the  professor  had  aspired 
to  this  faculty  of  greatness,  but  had  never 
attained  it  in  any  degree,  he  said,  save  only 
in  the  scraper  which  he  had  placed  at  the 
north  door  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 


THE  VIRGINIAN  MONUMENT  TO 
WASHINGTON. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  appropriated 
100,000  dollars  for  a monument  toWashington, 
to  be  placed  at  Richmond,  and  opened  a com- 
petition among  artists  for  the  work.  Ihe 
plans  and  models  were  to  be  sent  on  January  8. 

Two  designs  are  more  particularly  noticed  in 
the  American  papers  now  before  us,  one  by  Mr. 
Snell,  an  English  architect,  who  now  resides 
at  Boston,  and  the  other  by  Mr,  Crawford, 
sculptor,  whose  previous  works  are  esteemed 
in  America. 

The  model  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  design  is,  of 
course,  sculptural  more  than  architectural.  It 
consists  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington 
in  bronze,  surrounded  by  other  bronze  statues, 
and  standing  on  a platform,  presenting  twelve 
fronts,  affording  a promenade  round  the  in- 
scriptions and  statues.  A flight  of  steps  con- 
ducts to  this  platform.  Out  of  it  rises  a base, 
having  for  its  ground  floor  the  form  of  a star 
of  six” points,  ornamented  with  mouldings,  the 
upper  carved  as  a laurel  wreath. 

Out  of  the  star  base  rises  a structure  of  an 
octagonal  form,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is 
devoted  to  inscriptions.  The  statues  surround- 
ing that  of  Washington  are  six  in  number,  and 
are  intended  to  represent  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  whole  country, 
during  the  revolutionary  period.  The  costume 
of  1776  is  followed. 

According  to  the  design  of  the  artist,  the 
statues  at  the  base  would  be  9 feet  in  height, 
and  the  group  of  Washington  on  horseback  15 
feet.  The  entire  height  of  the  monument 
would  be  between  50  and  60  feet,  and  its 
diameter  at  the  platform  50  feet.  Gilding  is  to 
be  introduced  upon  the  ornaments.  The  plat- 
form and  structure  on  it  are  to  be  of  marble  or 
granite,  or  a combination  of  both. 

The  Boston  Transcript  speaks  very  cour- 
teously of  Mr.  Snell,  as  well  as  highly  of  his 
design,  which,  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Crawford,  is 


naturally  architectural,  more  than  sculptural, 
though  it  also  contemplates  a statue  of  Wash- 
ington, and  other  accessory  statues.  It  is  a 
structure  rising  out  of  a platform,  and  in 
general  outline  may  remind  the  beholder  of 
the  monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  chief  feature,  as  seen  at  a distance,  is 
the  open  temple  or  chapel,  with  rich  roof  and 
lofty  spire.  Within  is  a colossal  statue  of 
Washington,  on  a hexagonal  pedestal,  sculp- 
tured with  alto-relievos  of  white  marble,  and 
on  a platform  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  re- 
presenting the  arms  of  the  States,  and  other 
national  emblems.  The  subdued  colour  of 
these,  it  is  supposed,  will  give  effect  to  the 
purity  of  the  marble.  A groined  vault  rises 
above  the  statue,  supported  on  six  massive 
buttressed  piers  of  granite  or  sandstone.  On 
blocks  outside  these  are  six  bronze  statues, 
intended  to  represent  eminent  Virginians.  In 
the  ornaments  metal  is  extensively  introduced, 
sometimes  gilded  by  galvanizing.  Above  all 
rises  a roof  and  spire  framed  of  wrought  iron, 
and  covered  with  sheets  of  zinc  and  gilded 
iron.  In  the  spire  there  are  three  tiers  of  alle- 
gorical statues  of  cast  metal,  gilded.  The 
crowning  finial  represents  a star  supported  by 
a cross. 

“ Mr.  Snell’s  design,”  adds  the  Transcript, 
“ exhibits  taste  and  knowledge.  Whatever 
may  be  its  reception  at  Richmond,  it  cannot 
fail  to  commend  its  author  to  all  among  us 
interested  in  art,  as  he  has  already  commended 
himself  by  his  personal  character  and  genial 
manners  to  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  him.” 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a public  meeting  on  February  8th,  Mr. 
Yewd  read  a paper  “ On  the  Mediieval  and 
Arabic  (so  called)  Numerals.”  This  paper 
was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  showing  at  one 
view  the  various  forms  of  characters  used  in 
the  middle  ages,  arranged  according  to  their 
dates ; and  the  writer  entered  into  a lengthened 
comparison  of  these  characters  with  those  used 
in  the  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Hindoostanee,  and 
ancient  Egyptian  languages. 

Mr.  Lynch  communicated  a description  of 
remains  of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Knights 
Templars  and  other  early  buildings  situate  be- 
hind the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Griffith,  near 
Middle-row,  Holborn.  He  also  exhibited  one 
of  five  antique  green  glass  flasks,  found  in 
excavating  on  the  site. 

Dr.  A.  Gund  exhibited  a drawing  of  a door- 
way in  the  south  wall  of  Little  Langford 
Church,  Wilts,  now  built  up.  Amongst  the 
stones  used  for  this  purpose  is  some  curious 
Saxon  (?)  sculpture,  representing  a boar  hunt ; 
above  this  a bishop  in  the  act  of  giving  the 
benediction,  and  a curious  representation  of 
birds  seated  on  a tree  or  anchor ; attached  to 
this  sculpture  is  a curious  legend,  believed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  concerning  Gravely  Wood, 
which  is  situate  near  this  church.— Messrs. 
Chaffers  and  Burkitt  exhibited  specimens  of 
a peculiar  description  of  needlework,  which 
prevailed  during  a limited  period  (commence- 
ment of  seventeenth  century),  and  not  men- 
tioned by  Lady  Wilton,  or  in  other  works  on 
the  subject.  _ 

Mr.  Egan  read  an  elaborate  paper  Un  the 
Antiquity  and  primitive  Form  of  our  National 
Instrument  the  Harp.” 

Mr.  Planche  made  some  valuable  remarks 
upon  metal  heraldic  badges,  which  he  sup- 
posed formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  horse 
harness. 

Mr.  Jessop  communicated  an  account  ot  a 
Greek  altar  in  his  possession,  procured  from 
the  ruins  of  a Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Hercules. 


Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham. 
Sixteen  sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in  compe- 
tition for  this  building.  The  committee,  after 
examination,  have  declared  Messrs.  Coe  and 
Goodwin  entitled  to  the  first  premium  (30Z.) ; 
and  Mr.  P.  E.  Masey  to  the  second  (10Z.).  The 
style  of  the  two  designs  is  said  to  be  Elizabethan. 
The  instructions  given  were  not  to  exceed 
4,000/.  for  the  house,  500Z.  for  the  workshops 
and  colonnades,  and  500Z.  for  a music-room. 
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INTERIOR  OF  HOUSE  IN  THE  BUTTER 
MARKET,  IPSWICH. 

The  very  singular  mansion,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  here  presented,  is  situated  in  a 
street  in  Ipswich,  formerly  used  as,  and  still 
named,  the  Butter-market. 

The  building  is  ascertained  to  have  been 
erected  by  one  Geo.  Copping,  a builder,  whose 
initials  exist  over  the  doorway,  and  are  also  to  be 
seen,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  his  wife  Mary, 
over  the  mantelpiece  of  the  present  drawing- 
room, with  the  date,  1567,  over  a door  next  the 
mantelpiece.  In  1573  the  house  was  sold  to 
It.  Sparrow.e  (son  and  heir  of  John  Sparrowe, 
of  Somersliam),  one  of  the  Portmen  of  Ips- 
wich. It  has  always  been  occupied  since  by 
one  of  his  descendants  down  to  the  present 
owner  and  occupier,  John  Eddowes  Sparrow,  a 
respected  solicitor.  The  family  vault,  which 
is  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
is,  in  the  quaint  humour  of  former  times,  in- 
scribed Nidus  passcrum. 

The  facade  extends  to  70  feet;  and  the  base- 
ment presents  a series  of  cinq-cento  caryatides, 
with  festooned  capitals  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
between  which,  except  in  the  door  spaces,  win- 
dows and  worked  panels  range  alternately.  As 
usual  in  old  timber-framed  houses,  the  upper 
floor  projects,  and  has  four  bays,  each  of  which 
is  adorned  at  its  base  with  a rude  figure  and 
emblems,  representing,  respectively,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Cinq-cento  pilas- 
ters, coupled  by  festoons,  with  devices  between 
their  bases,  at  first  existed  in  the  three  centre 
spaces  between  the  bows ; but  at  a later  period, 
the  middle  space  has  been  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  Charles  II.,  whose  memory  is 
linked  with  the  house  in  what  would,  at  first 
view,  seem  a somewhat  legendary  style.  There 
is  but  one  pilaster  between  the  eastern  window 
and  that  end  of  the  front,  but  towards  the 
west  there  are  again  two  pilasters,  connected 
by  groups  of  birds  at  top  and  bottom.  A bold 
cornice,  so  deep  as  to  afford  a safe  promenade, 
extends  along  the  front  and  returns  on  the 
west  end  ; and  the  roof  is  broken  by  four 
gabled  attic  windows,  one  over  each  bow,  en- 
riched with  cupids  in  various  attitudes.  No 
chimneys  are  visible.  The  west  end  is  orna- 
mented with  an  uncouth  figure  of  Atlas  sup- 
porting the  globe,  just  below  which  is  a rude 
representation  of  the  classic  scene  of  Tityrus 
reclining  under  the  beech,  and  Melibceus 
politely  approaching,  hat  in  one  hand  and  staff 
in  the  other,  followed  by  his  sheep.  Above  is 
a false  attic  window,  with  a representation  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

“ The  interior  of  this  singular  structure,” 
says  Mr.  Wodderspoon,  in  his  ‘ Historic  Sites 
pf  Suffolk,’  “ contains  several  extremely  fine 
rooms.  The  dining-room  is  closely  panelled 
in  dark  oak,  carved  in  a manner  which  would 
do  honour  even  to  the  great  genius  of  Grinling 
Gibbons.  The  fireplace,  furnishing  capacious 
chimney  corners,  exhibits  the  finest  parts  of 
’the  carver’s  skill  in  wreaths  of  vine  and  pen- 
dant fruits.  In  the  centre  protrudes  a strong 
bas-relief  of  the  arms  and  crest  of  the  Spar- 
rowc  family,  and  on  each  side  are  panels  inlaid 
in  fanciful  designs.  A door  to  the  right  of 
the  fireplace  also  exhibits  some  fine  inlaying 
and  carving;  and  the  beams  of  the  room — an 
unusual  circumstance — are  as  deeply  chiselled 
as  any  portion  of  the  wainscot.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  room  are  22  feet  by  21  feet;  and 
although  the  apartment  is,  from  the  lowness 
of  the  ceiling,  and  its  dark  lining,  rather 
sombre  to  the  eye,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
rooms  of  its  size  in  Ipswich.  Upon  the  first 
floor  spreads  an  apartment  more  fitting  for  the 
mansion  of  a nobleman  than  the  residence  of  a 
private  individual.  It  extends  over  the  whole 
of  the  front  part  of  the  house.  The  ceiling  is 
traversed  by  heavy  oak  beams,  and  divided 
into  compartments  ornamented  by  ponderous 
wreaths  of  fruit.  The  corners  are  filled  with 
shields  containing  the  crests  of  the  family. 
The  dimensions  of  the  room  are  46  feet  by  21 
feet.  [Several  old  paintings  hang  in  this 
apartment ; among  others,  a portrait  of 
James  I.,  strikingly  historical  in  its  character.] 
In  a bed-chamber,  adjoining  this  room,  the 
ornaments  are  changed,  fleur-de-lis  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  usual  garlands  of  fruit  and 
family  badges.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  this.*  A small  door  in  one  corner  of  the 

* The  fleur-de-lis  is  a very  common  ceiling  ornament  in 
timber-frnmed  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
alteration  may  have  been  merely  to  comply  with  fashion,  : 


large  apartment  opens  upon  a staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  roof  of  the  house,  from  which 
issues  a doorway  to  the  leads  over  the  wide 

eaves  of  the  building 

Late  in  the  last  century,”  continues  Wodder- 
spoon, “ a singular  discovery  was  made  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  house,  being  nothing 
less  than  a concealed  loft,  without  doubt 
forming  the  roof  of  a chapel,  the  body  of 
which  existed  in  a room  immediately  beneath. 
The  existence  of  this  apartment  was  discovered 
by  the  merest  accident,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  loft  being  separated  by  a built-up 
wall.  Time  and  damp,  however,  displacing  a 
portion  of  the  plaster,  the  light  of  day  found 
its  way  through  the  cranny,  and  the  place  was 
discovered.  The  arched  timbers  of  a slightly 
ornamented  roof  exist  within  it;  and  at  the 
time  of  its  being  opened  the  floor  was  strewed 
with  wooden  angels,  and  such  figures  as 
usually  serve  to  decorate  a Catholic  oratory.” 

There  exists  a tradition  that  Charles  II.  was 
concealed  in  this  hidden  part  of  the  chapel, 
during  one  of  his  many  attempts  to  escape 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  tradition 
is  countenanced  by  the  family  having  in  their 
possession  portraits  of  his  father,  mother,  and 
grandfather,  a half-length  of  himself,  presented 
by  him,  and  more  especially  by  a miniature 
and  locket  of  Charles,  and  a miniature  of 
Mrs.  Lane,  also  presented  by  the  king  to 
the  family.* 

The  premises  attached  to  the  house  were  at 
one  time  very  extensive;  and  there,  are  some 
parts  about  the  courtyard  of  the  building, 
which  is  now  the  back  entrance,  that  deserve 
further  attention  from  antiquaries, — the  cha- 
racter of  some  reliefs  on  one  of  the  walls 
pointing  to  a much  earlier  date  than  that 
ascertained  for  the  present  part  of  the  building. 

T.  S.  G. 

PROFESSIONAL  REMUNERATION. 

VOWLER  V.  DRAKE. 

This  was  an  action  tried  February  8th,  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  against  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  residue 
of  a claim  of  534/.,  for  the  erection  of  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  Earl  of 
Devon  and  Lord  Courtenay,  that  Mr.  Fowler 
was  the  successful  competitor  out  of  about 
sixty..  whose  designs  had  been  submitted  to 
Mr.  Hardwick,  who  reported  fully  upon  their 
respective  merits.  Having  appointed  Mr.  F. 
their  architect,  the  magistrates  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  accept  a less  remunera- 
tion than  the  usual  commission  of  5 per 
cent.,  which  he  declined.  At  a subsequent 
meeting  they  admitted  that  the  commission 
was  proper,  but  wished  to  limit  it  to  a definite 
amount  of  outlay,  which  was  fixed  at  40,000/., 
and  to  this  Mr.  F.  eventually  consented.  In 
the  course  of  the  building  many  additional 
works  were  executed  beyond  those  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  the  agreement,  as  was 
proved  by  the  reports  of  the  committee  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  in  which  they  so  state  and 
ask  for  additional  grants  of  money  to  cover 
expense ; and  it  was  proved  by  the  builder 
that  the  contracts  for  such  additional  works 
amounted  to  7,954/.,  besides  about  10,000/. 
for  extras  upon  the  original  contract.  The 
site  had  not  been  fixed  upon  when  the  design 
was  made.  The  whole  question  turned  upon 
the  construction  of  the  agreement,  viz.,  whe- 
ther the  additional  works  for  which  the  further 
claim  of  commission  was  made,  were  con- 
templated at  the  time,  and  included  in  the 
words  " all  extra  works.”  Mr.  Tite  was  called 
to  give  the  proper  and  professional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  “ extra,”  but  the  Chief  Baron 
took  it  upon  himself,  and  by  illustration  of  a 
supposed  case,  confirmed  the  view  insisted  on 
by  the  plaintiff. 

The  counsel  f *r  the  defendant  called  no  wit- 
nesses, but  relied  upon  a statement  which  had 
been  sent  in  with  the  original  or  competition 
drawings,  explaining  what  was  contemplated 
in  them,  or  what  they  might  be  made  to 
embrace,  but  these  documents  had  been  super- 
seded by  amended  plans  made  agreeably  to 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Hardwick,  and  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  preamble  to  the  agreement, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  the  understanding. 
Mr.  Crowder  made  a speech  of  two  hours  and 

* The  figures  introduced  by  the  artist  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving  are  allusive  to  the  king’s  concealment  here. 


a quarter,  almost  wholly  upon  this  ground,  but 
the  Judge,  in  summing  up  the  case,  showed 
that  the  additional  works  claimed  for,  were 
not  included,  or  contemplated,  and  left  it  to  the 
jury  whether  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to 
recover  394/.,  being  the  commission  on  the 
additional  works  proved  by  the  builder. 
His  lordship  also  made  some  observations  in 
his  address  to  the  jury,  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice in  liberal  professions,  and  that  of  remu- 
nerating architects  by  a commission  on  the 
outlay,  clearly  justifying  that  course.  Con- 
sidering these  remarks  interesting,  we  have 
obtained  the  short-hand  writer’s  report  of 
them. 

The  Chief  Baron  (Pollock),  in  summing  up, 
observed,  the  case  had  lasted  a long  time,  but  the 
point  was  about  the  shortest  one  possible,  and 
ought  to  have  been  decided  four  hours  ago  ; it  was 
simply  whether  or  no  Mr.  Fowler  was  entitled  to 
the  sum  he  claimed.  It  was  an  action  of  assumpsit 
with  work  and  labour  ; the  defendant  pleaded  pay- 
ment, and  the  question  was,  whether  the  plaintiff 
had  been  paid  ; it  was,  he  believed,  a question  en- 
tirely for  the  jury. 

It  would  seem  the  parties  met  together  on  the 
Gth  of  August,  1841  ; Lords  Devon  and  Courtenay 
were  present  with  others  on  that  occasion,  but  they 
were  the  only  two  persons  out  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent who  had  been  called  as  witnesses  ; they  had 
given  their  versions  of  what  passed.  Ou  that  occa- 
sion the  resolution  the  jury  had  heard  read  was 
entered  into,  and  the  question  really  was,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  that  resolution  with  reference  to  all 
the  circumstances.  lie  (the  Chief  Baron)  did  not 
think  it  was  a question  of  law,  but  a question  of  fact 
for  them.  So  he  thought  the  case  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  defendant  had  cited  as  occurring 
before  Lord  Tenterden — that  was  not  a question  of 
law  but  of  fact.  He  (the  Judge)  did  not  quite 
enter  into  some  of  the  opinions  that  had  been 
occasionally  expressed  by  very  eminent  judges 
both  before  and  in  his  time  as  to  the  charges 
of  surveyors  ; he  could  not  say  he  saw  with  the 
same  jealousy  which  he  had  frequently  heard 
expressed  on  that  bench,  and  others,  the  charges 
made  from  year  to  year,  and  from  time  to  time,  of 
so  much  per  cent,  as  the  remuneration  of  the  archi- 
tect or  surveyor.  He  did  not  think  the  present 
system  would  have  continued  for  so  long  a series 
of  years  as  it  had,  if  it  had  not  been  found  con- 
sistent with  the  duties  of  the  persons  so  employed, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  who  so  employed 
them.  They  were  all  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
charges  of  a broker  in  commercial  matters  ; they 
varied  with  the  importance  of  the  business  done, 
because  of  the  responsibility  required,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  transaction  ; and,  therefore,  the 
attention  that  was  to  be  given  to  the  matter  in  hand 
varied.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  what  was  the 
manner  in  which  attorneys  w'ere  paid.  As  to  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bar,  the  theory  was  they  received 
nothing  ; but  he  believed  it  might  be  said  that,  as 
regarded  the  liberal  and  learned  professions,  it  was 
expected  its  members  should  be  paid,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mere  labour  and  work  done,  but  that 
the  responsibility  and  importance  of  it  must  have 
some  effect  on  the  charges.  It  was  perfectly  noto- 
rious a broker  on  the  Stock  Exchange  charged  a 
per  centage  upon  a transaction,  and  yet,  beyond 
all  doubt,  it  required  no  more  than  pen  and  ink  to 
transfer  2,000/.  than  it  did  100/. — the  charge  was  in 
proportion,  not  as  to  the  trouble  and  exertion  of  a 
man  walking  across  from  his  back  office  to  the 
Stock  Exchange, and  making  one  or  two  entries, — it 
was  the  management  of  the  transaction.  He  (the 
judge)  must  say  he  did  not  view  with  that  jealousy 
others  did  the  charges  made  by  architects  and  sur- 
veyors ; he  did  not  think  the  profession  of  an  archi- 
tect any  more  than  any  other  liberal  profession 
(and  a liberal  profession  it  was)  was  chargeable,  as 
far  as  his  experience  went,  and  as  far  as  that  expe- 
rience had  received  any  addition  by  what  he  had 
seen  in  courts  of  justice,  with  receiving  an  immo- 
derate amount  of  remuneration. 

Now,  did  the  jury  believe  Mr.  Fowler  was  en- 
titled to  his  per  centage  on  the  present  occasion  ? — 
if  he  was,  he  was  entitled  to  a verdict ; and  if  en- 
titled to  a verdict,  it  would  then  be  for  them  to  say 
for  how  much.  He  owned  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
the  whole  of  the  sum  claimed  of  551/.  was  distinctly 
made  out,  but  there  was  evidence  for  their  consi- 
deration as  to  some  of  it.  The  facts  lay  in  a very 
narrow  compass.  In  1841,  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Devon  intended  to  construct  a lunatic 
asylum,  and  the  plaintiff  was  ultimately  selected  as 
the  architect  to  carry  out  their  views.  The  two 
important  documents  in  the  cause  were  a document 
signed  by  Mr.  Fowler,  March  2nd,  1811,  and  the 
memorandum  or  resolution,  of  the  6th  of  August  in 
the  same  year,  there  being  an  interval  of  severul 
months  between  the  two.  In  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Hardwick,  another  architect  of  eminence,  had 
been  consulted  in  the  matter  by  the  visiting  justices, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  some  report  that  came 
from  him,  he  believed,  that  the  plaintiff  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  carry  out  the  plans.  In  the  report 
that  was  made  by  Mr.  Fowler,  he  certainly  did 
mention  some  of  the  matters  now  made  the  subject 
of  a charge,  but  he  mentioned  them  in  this  way  ; 
“ the  extent  of  the  ground  and  gardens  will  probably 
be  governed  by  local  circumstances  and  he  made 
allusions  by  which  the  possibility  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  coming  into  operation  had  occurred  to 
his  mind,  and  so  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
water,  and  other  matters,  but  it  was  clear  he  had 
come  to  no  definite  conclusion.  Mr.  Fowler 
was  called  upon  to  attend  the  justices  in  August. 
He  had  been  asked  to  undertake  this  not  in  a pro- 
fessional manner,  that  was  really  the  substance  of 
the  case.  He  was  asked, — “ Would  he  undertake 
to  do  it  for  a round  sum  ?”  He  answered  as  every 
respectable  person  would  answer  following  a re- 
spectable profession, — “ I will  do  nothing  which 
the  rest  of  my  brethren  in  the  profession 
would  consider  improper  as  a member  of 
that  profession  ; its  character  and  honour 
I will  maintain,  and  I will  not  under-bargain  the 
rest  of  my  brethren, — that  is  the  usual  charge  we 
make,  and  as  an  honest  member  of  the  profession, 
I think  I ought  not  to  receive  less ;”  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  (the  Judge),  that  was  the  basis  of  the 
arrangement  ; and  what  ultimately  would  be  for 
the  consideration  of  the  jury  would  be  this,  whe- 
ther they  thought  in  the  expenditure  that  took 
place  beyond  the  original  sum,  he  was  strictly 
within  the  resolution  ; if  so,  he  was  not  entitled,  if 
not  he  was.  The  amount  finally  agreed  for  was 
40,000/.,  his  per  centage  upon  that  was  2,000/. ; 
but  then  Mr.  Fowler  says,  “there  are  11,000/.  or 
15,000/.  spent  beyond  : upon  7,000/.  I do  not 
charge,  for  they  are  extras,  but  on  7,800/.,  I do, 
for  they  are  additions  that  is,  he  says,  as  to  the 
first,  “ they  are  matters  that  grow  out  of,  and  are 
intimately  connected  with,  the  work,  so  that  I can- 
not fairly  charge  for  them.”  On  the  other  hand 
he  says,  “ Certain  of  these  matters  form  no  part  of 
the  original  plan,  and  they  are  additions.”  It 
seemed  to  him  the  true  question  the  jury  had  to 
decide  was,  what  was  the  reasonable  and  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  resolution,  the  magistrates  intending 
to  limit  their  expenditure  to  40,000/.,  and  to  treat 
with  him  on  the  footing  of  a 5 per  cent,  transaction , 
considering  whether  it  could  embrace  the  contract 
of  Harvey,  which  amounted  to  7,800/.  On  the 
7,102/.  Mr.  Fowler  made  no  charge,  they  were 
extras.  Then  he  says,  that  inasmuch  as  the  origi- 
nal plans  did  not  embrace  any  of  Harvey’s, 
amounting  to  7,800/.,  he  was  entitled  to  his  5 per 
cent,  on  that,  and  he  certainly  had  been  put  to  con- 
siderable trouble  and  labour  on  that  account. 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  an  interval  of  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  returned  a verdict 
for  the  defendant ! A new  trial  will  of  course 
be  moved  for. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

Wires  have  been  laid  to  Windsor  for  facility 
of  communication  between  the  sovereign  and 
her  representatives  in  Parliament,  &c.  The 
offices  in  the  Strand,  are  open  night  and 
day  for  Parliamentary,  law,  or  other  expresses 
between  the  metropolis  and  upwards  of  230 
of  the  larger  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  through  more 
than  1,500  miles  of  way,  besides  short  branches. 
The  late  speech  from  the  throne  was  tele- 
graphed at  once  from  the  Lothbury  station  to 
all  the  chief  towns  and  newspapers  in  the 
empire.  The  multiple  time  taken,  says  a con- 
temporary, in  streaming  off  its  954  words  was 
about  half  an  hour,  or  31  words  a minute. 
Between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  it  was 
transmitted  by  the  printing  process  at  the  rate 
of  15  words  a minute. The  British  Tele- 

graphic Company,  for  a more  economical 
working  line,  are  proceeding  with  their  Bill, 
which  has  been  declared  to  have  complied  with 
the  standing  orders.  Their  scale  of  remunera- 
tion from  Government  is  to  be  fixed  by  the 

Board  of  Trade. -The  French  Government, 

it  is  said,  contemplate  a measure  to  open 
the  French  electric  telegraphs  to  the  public. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  presented  a 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of  three  lines  from 
Tonnere,  Havre,  and  Angers,  to  cost  685,665f. 
The  committee  also  proposes  four  others,  viz. : 
from  Chalons -sur-Marne,  Nevers,  Chateau- 
roux,  and  Dunkirk.  A sum  of  900,637f.  to 
suffice  for  the  construction  of  the  seven. 
The  greatest  speed  attained  under  the  com- 
mittee’s inspection  was  87  letters  in  a minute ; 
but  the  reading  then  became  difficult,  and  fre- 
quently even  impossible.  The  despatches  of 
the  Government  are  conveyed  at  the  rate  of 

75  letters  a minute. -According  to  the 

Presse,  Mr.  Brett’s  contract  for  the  sub-marine 


line  from  Calais  to  Dover,  binds  him  to  have 
it  completed  by  1st  September  next,  unless 
stopped  by  the  French  Government,  and  at  a 
cost  of  459,000f.  The  length  is  18  miles 
English,  but  the  telegraph,  of  seven  wires,  is 
to  be  23  miles  long,  to  allow  for  oscillation. 

This  is  a small  affair  compared  with  the 

next  we  have  to  notice,  namely,  one  between 
New  York  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  pro- 
jectors of  which'are  to  bring  their  plan  before 
Congress  at  its  presjnt  session.  They  propose 
to  lay  down  a substantial  insulated  wire  of  36 
fibres,  coated  one  half-inch  with  gutta  percha, 
to  guarantee  its  working  with  integrity  for  ten 
years,  and  to  complete  it  in  twenty  months  from 
the  date  of  contract,  for  a sum  not  to  exceed 

3,000,000  dollars. The  Montreal  Herald 

announces  that  the  line  to  Bytown,  in  Canada, 
is  nearly  completed,  and  that  a new  cap,  made 
of  New  Jersey  clay,  invented  by  Mr.  Farney, 
has  been  used  with  great  success  : — The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  different  lines  in  Canada  : — 
Quebec  and  Halifax,  200  miles ; Quebec  and 
Toronto,  556 ; Toronto  and  Hamilton,  46 ; 
Montreal  and  Bytown,  120  ; Hamilton  and 
London,  84;  Niagara,  58;  Chippewa,  15; 
Montreal  and  Troy,  52  ; total,  1,131  miles. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  site  of  the  new  lunatic  asylum  at  Brent- 
wood has  been  staked  out.  The  building  will 

be  800  feet  long  by  500  deep. The  public 

baths  at  Leicester  have  been  extended.  The 
swimming  bath  is  60  yards  in  length,  17  feet 
wide,  and  3 to  6 feet  deep.  It  holds  100,000 
gallons.  The  roof  is  supported  by  pillars, 
and  over  the  cross  beams  are  various  mottoes. 

• -An  Extra-mural  Cemetery  Company  is  in 

course  of  formation  at  Brighton : capital, 
20,000/.,  in  2,000  shares  of  10/.  each  ; deposit. 

Is.  per  shave. -An  effort  is  being  made  at 

Portsmouth  to  erect  a new  Athenaeum  in  place 

of  the  society’s  present  building. The 

church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford-on-Avon,  is 
shortly  to  be  surveyed  by  an  architect,  with 

the  view  of  increasing  the  accommodation. 

After  a lapse  of  nine  years,  daily  Divine  service 
is  about  to  be  resumed  in  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral. Preparations  are  going  on  in  the  nave 
for  that  purpose,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be 

completed  by  1st  March. The  repair  of  the 

old  castle  of  Carnarvon  has  now  been  com- 
pleted, under  the  eye  of  an  architect  from  the 
Board  of  Woods  and  Forests,  Mr.  Salvin,  and 
it  is  said  that  not  only  Conway  Castle,  but 
other  remnants  of  feudal  times  now  standing 
in  Wales — namely,  the  Castles  of  Beaumaris, 
Harlech,  Ithuddlan,  Criccieth,  Carew,  Caer- 
philly, and  Pembroke,  will  be  repaired  and 
preserved  from  further  decay,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Crown. It  is  intended  to 

extend  the  Corn  Exchange,  in  Brunswick- 
street,  Liverpool,  by  erecting  a range  of 
offices  over  it  in  front.  The  dimensions  of 
the  building  at  present  are  116  feet  by 
by  62  feet ; the  area,  763  square  yards ; the 
number  of  stands,  129  ; and  the  mean  height, 
15  feet.  When  extended  according  to  the 
plans,  it  will  be  103  feet  by  99  feet;  the  area 
1,133  square  yards,  exclusive  of  offices;  and 
the  stands  may  be  increased  to  190  ; the  mean 
height  to  be  29  feet.  The  room  will  be  lighted 
from  the  roof,  which  will  be  of  open  iron-work. 

All  Saints  Church,  Grosvenor-square, 

Manchester,  the  property  of  the  llev.  Dr. 
Burton,  the  pastor,  was  much  damaged  by 
fire  on  Wednesday  in  last  week.  Some  burn- 
ing embers  appear  to  have  been  carried  through 
the  flue  of  the  stove  into  a large  scaffolding 
hole,  that  had  only  been  covered  by  the  wall 
plate,  which  communicated  the  fire  to  the  roof, 
the  whole  of  which  was  destroyed  and  the 
organ  and  pews  were  much  injured.  The  total 
damage  is  estimated  at  3,500/.  The  congre- 
gation have  already  met  to  adopt  measures  for 

restoring  the  edifice. The  town  council  of 

Preston  have  voted  8,000/.  for  the  erection  of 
public  baths  and  washhouses,  to  contain  100 
baths  and  100  washing  compartments,  on 
the  model  at  Goulston-square,  but  at,  it  is 

said,  a greatly  reduced  cost. A Roman 

Catholic  chapel  and  priest’s  house  are  about  to 

be  erected  at  Otley. A new  congregational 

chapel  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Cockermouth, 
by  Messrs.  Fleming  and  White,  builders.  It 
is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  three  gables 
to  the  front,  and  is  built  of  white  freestone. 


The  parish  church  of  Collumpton,  Devon, 

was  re-opened  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  instant. 
A cumbrous  gallery  has  been  removed  from 
the  noted  Lane’s  Chapel,  and  this  aisle  and 
the  church  generally, reseated  withlow  framing, 
in  wainscot,  with  a good  proportion  of  open 
free  seats,  and  an  increase  of  accommodation. 
The  organ  has  been  divided,  and  removed  into 
the  tower,  the  panelled  arch  having  been  pre- 
viously partitioned  across  the  west  gallery — re- 
constructed, and  its  Elizabethan  fronts  repaired 
and  varnished.  The  rood  screen,  a remarkably 
fine  one,  repaired,  and  disencumbered  of  an 
Italian  cornice,  which  has  given  place  to  a tall 
cresting  of  Tudor  flower,  the  whole  being  gilt 
and  painted  in  colours,  imitating  the  old  work. 
A new  carved  octagonal  pulpit  is  ascended  by 
a staircase,  with  traceried  defences.  The 
tracery  of  the  windows  has  been  repaired,  and 
the  lights  glazed  with  ground  glass.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  Exeter  : the 
contractor,  Mr.  Mason. 


VIEW  AND  DETAILS  OF  THE  BANQUET- 
ING HOUSE,  WHITEHALL. 

Mr.  Octavius  Hansard,  a young  archi- 
tect, has  published  an  elevation  of  Inigo 
Jones’s  Banqueting  House  to  a large  scale,* 
and  two  sheets  of  details,  one  embracing  the 
inferior  order,  and  its  windows,  with  the  orna- 
ment between  the  capitals  above,  and  the  other 
the  superior  order,  its  window,  and  balustrade. 
The  measurements  appear  to  have  been  very 
carefully  taken,  and  are  fully  given.  Both  the 
view  and  the  details  are  beautifully  drawn,  and 
confer  great  credit  on  Mr.  Hansard;  they 
should  be  in  every  office  portfolio. 

A few  pages  of  particulars  concerning 
the  building  accompany  the  prints,  but  as 
we  have  elsewhere  given  these,  we  need 
not  repeat  them  here.f  Mr.  Hansard  ob- 
serves that  " on  a comparison  of  the  original 
drawings  by  Inigo  Jones  (in  the  library  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford),  with  the  structure 
itself,  it  would  appear  that  at  some  period  the 
rusticated  basement  has  been  altered,  probably 
on  the  occasion  of  a repair  ; indeed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  rustication  of  the  west  front 
having  been  originally  similar  to  that  of  the 
east.”  The  total  length  of  the  front,  on  the 
plinth  line,  is  121  feet  3 inches;  the  total 
height,  75  feet  3£  inches. 


BURFORD’S  PANORAMA  OF  THE 
POLAR  REGIONS. 

In  presenting  a beautiful  painting  of  the 
Polar  regions,  as  seen  during  the  expedition  of 
Capt.  Jas.  Ross,  in  1848-9,  from  drawings 
which  were  taken  by  Lieut.  Browne,  of  The 
Enterprise,  Mr.  Burford  has  produced  a 
striking  effect,  by  dividing  the  great  circle 
into  two,  and  exhibiting  on  one  side  the  Polar 
seas  at  midnight  in  the  summer  season,  and 
on  the  other  a similar  scene  at  noon,  under  all 
the  sublime  severities  of  an  arctic  winter.  In 
the  first  the  vessels  float,  amidst  towering  ice- 
bergs and  tangible  desolation.  In  the  second, 
the  vessels  are  ice-bound  and  snow-covered  in 
a vast  and  oppressive  solitude,  bringing 
forcibly  to  the  mind  the  severities  and  priva- 
tions endured  by  the  crew.  A wall  of  snow 
blocks  is  built  around  each  ship  to  prevent 
the  abstraction  of  heat,  and  there  is  a wall  of 
similar  construction  connecting  the  two  vessels 
to  facilitate  communication.  Both  views  are 
admirably  painted  and  full  of  interest. 


PANORAMA  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

VENTILATION  OF  PUBLIC  ROOMS. 

rRi#E  Panorama  of  New  Zealand,  now  ex- 
hibiting in  Leicester-square,  being  the  work  of 
a surveyor  and  engineer,  Mr.  S.  C.  Brees, 
known  as  the  author  of  “ Railway  Practice,” 
may  be  regarded  as  an  actual  chart  of  the 
country,  wherein  not  merely  the  principal 
buildings,  but  every  settler’3  house  and  clear- 
ing, may  be  found  ; and,  when  are  added  to  this 
a fine  country  and  great  cleverness  in  its  deli- 
neation, more  so  in  some  parts  than  in  others 
by  the  way,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  the 
essentials  for  an  exhibition  of  great  interest. 
A month’s  reading  would  fail  to  give  anything 

* Weale,  Holborn. 
t Vol.  VII.,  p.  302, 
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like  the  correct  and  vivid  impression  of  the 
country  and  the  mode  of  life  which  are  to  be 
gained  by  listening  to  Mr.  Brees  for  a couple 
of  hours,  while  the  picture  is  passing  before 
you.  This  painting  is  wanting  in  those  ele- 
ments of  the  poetical  and  the  sublime  to  be 
found  in  the  Panorama  of  the  Nile.  It  has 
few  associations  : but  it  belongs  to  the  present 
instead  of  the  past ; has  great  interest,  though 
of  another  kind,  and  will  well  justify  a visit. 

A correspondent,  “ Q.,”  has  requested  us  to 
draw  Mr.  Brees’s  attention  to  the  want  of 
ventilation  in  the  room  where  the  picture  is 
exhibited,  especially  in  the  gallery,  and  we 
must  add,  that  the  fact  had  not  escaped  our 
notice.  “ Q ” says  justly,  that  it  is  the  exhi- 
bitor’s interest  to  remove  this  defect — “ For 
any  thing  which  prevents  a spectator  from 
appreciating  the  merits  of  his  performance 
tends  to  qualify  or  altogether  prevent  the 
approbation  which  would,  without  doubt,  in 
many  cases,  be  extensively  given  ; and  the 
more  is  its  careful  and  immediate  correction  to 
be  desired,  inasmuch  as  its  influence  is  un- 
known to,  or  unregarded  by,  so  many.  The 
lassitude,  and  the  indifference  to  any  subject, 
which  it  inspires,  would  by  such  persons  be 
readily  ascribed  to  a want  of  merit  in  the 
exhibition  itself ; an  opinion,  the  error  of 
which  its  real  excellence  and  utility  would 
need  only  the  assistance  of  a supply  of  pure 
air  to  demonstrate.” 


WIDE  ESTIMATING. 

Tenders  for  the  erection  of  a farm  house 
and  farm  buildings,  at  Ashby,  near  Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire ; Mr.  J.  Chapman,  architect ; 


viz. : — 

Forman  and  Frow,  Hull .£1,269  11  0 

Guy,  Grimsby 963  9 3 

Roebuck,  Laceby 950  0 0 

Walliss  and  Hewitt,  Rasen. .. . 900  0 0 

Margesson,  Hull 897  0 0 

Johnson,  Laceby 894  0 0 

Andrews,  Wainfleet 838  0 0 

Suddaby,  Waltham 775  0 0 

Brown,  Grimsby  (accepted)  ..  768  0 0 


Tenders  for  the  completion  of  eight  houses 
in  Commercial-road,  Peckham,  advertised  for 


in  The  Builder  : — 

MoselyandCo .£1,198  0 0 

Hall 1,093  0 0 

Walker  and  Co 893  0 0 

Tarrant  888  8 0 

Shears  800  0 0 

Harvey  766  0 0 

Wells,  Wm 748  0 0 

Drew  721  0 0 

Buzzard  716  14  0 

Burrell  690  0 0 

Machell  656  0 0 

Heath 650  0 0 

Surridge  .. ..  649  19  0 

Frost  615  0 0 

Howlett 610  0 0 


JttteteUanra. 

Trinity  Congregational  Church, 
Scarbro. — The  first  stone  of  Trinity  Con- 
gregational Church,  Scarbro,  was  laid  on 
Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  by  Lady  Lowthrop.  It  will 
be  in  the  geometrical  Second  Pointed  style, 
(Early  Decorated)  and  will  consist  of  a 
nave  and  transepts,  and  engaged  tower 
at  the  angle  of  the  nave.  There  will 
be  a recess  behind  the  pulpit,  containing 
organ  gallery  and  vestries : the  nave  has  gabled 
side  chapels  on  either  side.  It  will  contain 
1 ,000  sittings  ; the  total  cost,  including  schools, 
will  be  3,000/.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Dove,  Wilson,  and  Woodall,  of  Scarbro.  Mr. 
Raffles  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  architect.  The 
following  is  a list  of  tenders  for  the  church. 


Excavator.  Mason, 
Rough  Mason, 
Bricklayer, 
Plasterer,  and 
Slater. 

Carpenter 

and 

Joiner. 

£.  s.  d. 

£. 

Vasev,  Whitby  

2,422  0 0 

568 

Wood,  Derby  

2,020  0 0 

637 

Myers,  London  

2,060  0 0 

6oo 

Thompson,  Scarbro  

Crosby,  Scarbro  

560 

Woodall,  Scarbro  

*433 

Dove  and  Wilson  

*1,518  14  9 

* Accepted. 


The  International  Exhibition. — A 
special  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  convened  by  requisition  to  the 
Council,  was  held  at  the  Adelphi  last  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  considering 
the  position  of  the  society  with  respect  to  the 
Great  Industrial  Exhibition.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Tooke,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  and  a large  number  of  the  leading 
members  were  in  attendance.  After  some 
formal  preliminaries,  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
gave  a long  and  interesting  narrative  of 
the  procedure  of  the  council,  which  appeared 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  it  was  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  for 
the  use  of  the  members,  with  additions  to 
render  it  a complete  report  of  the  transactions 
down  to  the  present  time.  As  one  of  the 
executive  committee,  Mr.  W.  Dilke  also  made  a 
statement  of  its  proceedings,  which  the  meet- 
ing received  in  the  same  spirit  of  satisfaction, 
and  from  which  it  appeared  that  a resolution 
had  been  passed  at  the  committee’s  fourth 
meeting,  to  the  effect  that  the  contract  with 
Messrs.  Munday  being  at  an  end  the  functions 
of  the  executive  committee  were  at  an  end 
also,  and  that  they  were  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  it  was  desirable  the  Royal  Commission 
should  be  left  as  free  to  select  the  best  organi- 
zation for  carrying  their  intentions  into  effect 
as  if  the  executive  committee  had  never  been 
appointed,  and  that  they  had  to  express  their 
entire  readiness  at  once  to  place  their  position 
in  the  hands  of  his  Royal  Highness  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners. 

Scotland. — It  has  been  resolved  at  Edin- 
burgh to  erect  an  architectural  monument 
there  to  Lord  Jeffrey.  The  initiative  has  been 
taken  by  Professor  Wilson,  the  Lords  of  Ses- 
sion, Lord  Advocate,  and  other  influential 
parties,  who  have  appointed  committees  in 
Edinburgh  and  London  to  carry  out  the  object. 
Operations  are  in  progress  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proposed  Fine-Art  Gallery 

on  the  Mound,  at  Edinburgh. The  house 

of  John  Knox  there  is  to  be  preserved  in  all 
time  coming  as  a monument  to  the  old  Cal- 
vinist, funds  being  in  course  of  accumulation 
for  that  purpose,  and  now  amounting  to  2,300 Z. 

A new  square  and  arcades  of  mercantile 

offices,  shops,  &c.,  is  to  be  built  at  Blythswood 
Holm,  Glasgow,  lately  purchased  by  Mr. 
James  Scott,  who  has  recently  visited  the  con- 
tinent with  Mr.  Kirkland,  architect,  “ for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  finest  things  of  the 
kind  that  Europe  can  produce.”  “ We  be- 
lieve,” says  the  North  British  Mail,  “ that  the 
design  fixed  upon  is  something  after,  and  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Palais  Royal 
Arcade  at  Paris,”  and  that  “ the  leading  fea- 
tures of  this  magnificent  arcade  have  been 
retained  by  Mr.  Kirkland  in  his  plans,  with 
such  improvements,  both  in  convenience  and 
designs,  as  will  make  the  Blythswood  Holm 
buildings  far  outvie  those  of  the  French  capi- 
tal.” The  whole  is  to  be  fireproof,  “ on  quite 
a new  principle,  never  yet  introduced  into 
Scotland,”  but  erected  at  least  as  cheaply  as 

on  the  old  system. The  Victoria  dock,  at 

Aberdeen,  has  been  at  length  completed.  The 
work  began  in  the  spring  of  1844. 

Greenwich  Hospital.  — Sir:  Looking 
over  your  columns  on  Saturday  morning  last, 
I was  much  surprised  to  see  therein  a letter 
complaining  of  certain  alterations  as  carried 
on  in  our  hospital,  this  letter  having  appended 
to  it  my  name.  I take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  writing  to  you  to  deny  that  I am  the  author 
of  this  letter,  and  to  request  of  you  to  give  me 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  expressing  this 
denial.  I shall  also  expect  that  you  will  aid 
me,  as  far  as  possible,  in  ascertaining  who  the 
individual  is  that  has  thus  endeavoured  to 
annoy  and  injure  me  by  making  me  appear  to 
intrude  my  opinion  into  matters  with  which  I 
have  no  possible  concern,  and  secretly  to  in- 
sinuate motives  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  officer  of  whom  I know  nothing. 
I am  the  more  anxious  about  the  matter,  as  on 
the  same  day  a similar  letter  appeared  in  the 
Nautical  Standard  and  in  the  Kentish  Inde- 
pendent, showing  that  the  individual  who 
wrote  them,  could  be  industrious  as  well  as 
malicious.  Prior  Purvis,  M.D. 

***  We  have  forwarded  to  Dr.  Purvis  the 
original  letter,  and  shall  gladly  assist  in  the 
endeavour  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  the 
forgery.  Against  this  description  of  deception 
an  editor  has  no  defence. 


Buildings  Damaged  during  the  late 
Storm. — A church,  building  at  Hammersmith, 
had  the  roof  blown  off,  we  are  told. 
At  Liverpool,  the  spire  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxton  - road,  has  suffered  severely,  and 
will  require  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  base : 
some  stones  fell  through  the  roof.  The 
pinnacle  of  Grange-lane  Scotch  Church 
was  blown  down,  and  fell  through  the  roof : 
and  a small  chapel,  in  same  lane,  had  its 
windows  blown  out.  The  roof  of  the  new 
market  at  Birkenhead  was  stripped  of  its  lead, 
and  nearly  carried  off  altogether, — part  of  it 
was  actually  blown  off.  At  Chester,  the  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  in  Queen-street,  was  almost 
entirely  unroofed  ; and  the  chimney  of  a house 
near  the  racecourse  was  lifted,  bodily,  and  set 
down  entire  and  perpendicular  as  it  stood, 
chimney-pot  and  all,  in  an  adjacent  garden. 
The  railway  station  at  Shrewsbury  was  lifted 
from  its  foundation  and  blown  to  pieces. 
Five  of  the  Ribble  Valley  railway  arches,  near 
Preston,  were  shattered,  it  is  feared  irreparably. 
One  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  Park-row,  Leeds,  was  blown  off,  and 
fell  through  the  roof.  Part  of  the  spire  of 
Christ  Church,  Doncaster,  was  also  blown 
down,  injuring  the  roof  and  pews.  The  partial 
and  total  destruction  of  houses,  chimney- 
stacks,  warehouses.  See.,  between  the  Irish 
coast  and  the  French,  has  been  immense. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle. 
The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  castle  of  Newcastle  on 
Monday  week,  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Liddell,  V.P., 
in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  J.  Adamson,  the 
senior  secretary,  read  the  council’s  report, 
which  was  adopted, — and  a resolution  moved 
by  the  chairman,  and  carried  unanimously,  to 
the  effect  that  a memorial  to  the  Treasury  be 
prepared,  praying  concurrence  and  aid  in  pre- 
serving Tynemouth  Priory  ruins  from  desecra- 
tion and  dilapidation.  The  memorial  itself 
was  also  read  and  adopted.  Dr.  Charlton 
then  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
was  willing  to  extend  his  survey  of  British  and 
Roman  camps,  roads,  and  other  remains  in 
the  north  of  Yorkshire,  further  northward,  if 
the  society  felt  disposed  to  assist;  and  this 
Dr.  Charlton  thought  ought  to  be  done  before 
the  visit  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  Archajolo- 
gical  Societies,  which  might  be  expected  in  a 
year  or  two, — either  of  which,  he  was  sure, 
would  meet  with  a cordial  welcome.  After 
some  conversation  on  this  and  other  topics, 
and  the  examination  of  some  antiquities,  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  elect  office  bearers  and 
receive  donations,  &c. 

The  Meteor  of  Monday  last.— Seeing 
two  letters  in  Wednesday’s  Times,  describing 
the  meteor  on  Monday  evening  as  seen  from 
various  places,  and  having  had  a very  favour- 
able opportunity  of  witnessing  that  splendid 
phenomenon,  as  seen  here  (Rugby),  I,  as  a 
constant  reader  of  your  publication,  trouble 
you  with  this.  On  Monday  evening,  about 
ten  minutes  to  eleven  o’clock,  while  passing 
through  a large  open  space,  part  used  as  a 
burial  ground  and  part  as  allotment  gardens, 
the  most  powerful  light  I ever  witnessed  sud- 
denly illumined  the  atmosphere,  and  what 
appeared  like  a rocket  exploded  apparently  a 
few  yards  from  me.  I walked  on  very  quickly 
about  two  hundred  yards,  when  I heard  a 
rumbling  of  thunder,  which  seemed  to  shake 
the  ground,  and  caused  great  consternation; 
the  stars  during  the  whole  time  shining  with 
unusual  brilliancy.  ; Waiting  an  explanation 
from  some  of  your  philosophical  readers,  I am. 
Sir,  &c. — A Surveyor. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
At  the  last  meeting,  in  Greek-street,  on  a 
report  by  Mr.  Forster  as  to  the  Westmins- 
ter drainage  being  read,  the  Westminster 
Sewers  Commissioners  at  last  got  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  to  a 
specified  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  Victoria- 
street,  & c.,  Westminster.  The  Thames  is  to 
be  further  damaged.  A report  by  Mr. 
Gotto  was  then  read  as  to  the  propriety  of 
building  a new  sewer  in  Down-street,  Picca- 
dilly, 525  feet  in  length,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
advertise  the  terms  of  contract. 

Military  Appointment.  — Lieut.  - Col. 
C.  F.  Greene  has  been  appointed  director  of 
Government  engineering  and  architectural 
works,  with  a salary  of  1,000/.  a-year. 

A New  Church  is  proposed  to  be  erected 
in  Carlisle-street,  Portman  Market. 
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Abattoirs. — Treatment  of  the  Calf. 
— “ No  animal  suffers  so  much  as  the  calf,”  is 
a thing  often  said,  and  sometimes  with  as  little 
concern  as  if  it  were  a proper  and  necessary 
thing  that  they  should  suffer  cruelties  to  meta- 
morphose their  flesh,  as  human  food,  from  what 
God  and  nature  intended.  The  “ white  ” veal 
which  persons,  either  ignorantly,  or  if  know- 
ingly, with  a very  discreditable  want  of  feel- 
ing, crave,  is  not  the  natural  colour,  any  more 
than  white  beef  would  be  that  of  the  ox. 
Smollett  alludes  to  the  cruel  and  unwholesome 
practices  in  his  time ; and  a French  traveller, 
about  1690,  mentions  that  the  English  veal  has 
not  the  “ beautiful  red  ” colour  of  the  French. 
That  red  veal  is  the  flesh  of  the  calf  in  its 
proper  state  : the  white  is  an  artificial,  drained, 
flaccid  thing,  the  offspring  of  cruelty  alone. 
Any  candid  medical  man  would  in  an  instant 
decide  on  the  difference  of  wholesomeness  be 
tween  the  two.  The  calf  is  bled  several  times 
before  its  death  to  a cruel  degree,  often  till  it 
faints  ; very  frequently,  during  the  night,  a plug 
being  put  in,  and  taken  out  again  when  the 
operation  is  repeated, — often  also  with  the  head 
downward,  which  must  cause  horrible  pain ; 
and  the  process  of  “ killing”  is  wilfully  linger- 
ing, perhaps  an  hour  and  a half  sometimes,  and 
very  pitiable  and  abhorrent.  The  writer  has 
seen  it — let  any  one  else  do  the  same,  and  he 
will  protest  against  veal,  as  now  killed,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  And,  oh  ! that  some  may  exist 
in  the  present  generation  destined  to  remove 
this  foul  blot  from  English  humanity  ! The 
“ sworn  tormentors  ” of  a former  day  are  gone 
— let  the  English  “ calf- torturer”  go  in  this. — 
Eulales. 

The  Fire  in  Lambeth. — The  loss  caused 
by  this  fearful  disaster  is  very  large,  and  it  is 
but  partially  covered  by  insurance.  Mr. 
Myers’  loss  is  greatly  increased  by  the  total 
destruction  of  a large  quantity  of  carved  stone- 
work for  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  progress. 
Of  all  his  workmen  not  one  has  saved  a tool. 
At  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Nickels,  india-rubber 
web  manufacturers,  whose  loss  will  be  very 
great,  a large  body  of  young  women  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work.  A subscription  has  been 
set  on  foot  for  their  relief,  and  to  assist  the 
workmen  to  obtain  fresh  tools.  A statement 
has  reached  us,  to  the  effect  that  if  Mr.  Braid- 
wood  had  listened  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
Messrs.  Nickels,  and  brought  water  to  bear  on 
a certain  portion  of  their  premises,  property  to 
a large  amount  might  have  been  saved. 

Exemption  of  Dwellings  of  Poor 
from  Local  Taxation. — Mr.  P.  Scrope, 
M.P.,  has  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill 
on  this  subject;  but  meeting  with  strong  oppo- 
sition on  the  ground  that  it  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil  benevolently  intended  to  be  re- 
medied, and  increase  rents,  to  the  landlord’s 
profit,  in  place  of  diminishing  them,  the  motion 
was  withdrawn. 

Iron  Permanent  Ways.* — A series  of 
experiments  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  P. 
W.  Barlow,  C.E.,  from  which  he  has  been  led 
to  recommend  the  substitution  of  ca9t-iron  in 
place  of  wood  in  laying  the  substructure  of 
permanent  way,  as  the  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing those  irregularities  of  surface  which  cause 
blows  to  be  given  by  the  engine  that  are  not 
only  annoying  to  passengers,  but  further  and 
more  and  more  rapidly  destructive  to  the  way 
and  to  the  carriages,  as  well  as  wasteful  of 
the  locomotive  power  and  mechanism.  The 
present  practice  he  regards  as  temporary  way 
much  more  than  permanent.  Mr.  Barlow 
finds  it  to  be  a mistake,  that  a partially  soft 
elastic  material  such  as  wood  is  requisite  to 
smooth  and  easy  motion  : the  more  rigid,  and 
level,  and  polished,  the  surface,  the  easier  has 
lie  found  the  traction,  and  the  better  suited  at 
least  to  railway  transit.  Cast-iron  sleepers  in 
two  halves,  with  half  chairs  fitting  the  rail, 
and  bolted  together  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
the  key,  is  that  construction  of  substructure  to 
which  experiment  has  led  him  to  yield  the 
preference,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
laid,  from  the  perfect  joint  which  it  gives,  and 
the  security  from  breakage  in  the  event  of 
getting  oft  the  line.  The  point  of  the  meeting 
of  the  plates  is  situated  between  the  chairs,  so 
that  the  bolts  act  under  a spring  which  destroys 
all  liability  of  loosening,  to  which  he  has  not 
found  any  tendency. 

* Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Companion  Permanent  Way.  By  P.  W.  Barlow,  C.E.', 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  4th  March,  for 
the  erection  of  a Baptist  Chapel,  with  vestries, 
school-room,  and  offices,  at  Nottingham ; by 
a date  not  specified,  for  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling-house  and  a set  of  farm  offices  in 
Leicestershire,  and  a set  of  farm  offices  at 
Aston,  in  Derbyshire;  by  2nd  March,  for  the 
erection  of  the  Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire 
Penitent  Females’  Home  at  Lincoln  ; and  by 
26th,  for  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse  at 
Birmingham. 

The  Vapours  of  Disease  and  Death 
at  Lambeth. — Pray,  Sir,  are  any  steps  being 
taken  towards  the  removal  of  all  those  abomi- 
nable nuisances  in  that  seat  of  poison,  Princes- 
street,  Lambeth,  consisting  of  bone-boilers, 
potteries,  starch-makers,  and  several  of  a like 
abominable  nature  ? or  are  they  to  continue 
to  poison  and  annoy  a whole  community 
through  next  summer,  and  carry  off  their 
thousands  of  victims  again  ? A person  can- 
not now  pass  within  a quarter  of  a mile,  with- 
out feeling  a sensation  of  sickness,  and  almost 
vomiting,  so  intolerable  is  it ; and  when  the 
wind  is  southerly  (I  pity  the  poor  archbishop), 
the  poisonous  vapours  are  carried,  not  only 
through  Lambeth,  but  also  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  metropolis.  If  the  whole  of  these 
wretched  hovels  and  filthy  factories  were  swept 
away  altogether  from  the  south  side  of  Lam- 
beth Church  to  Vauxhall,  and  again,  from  the 
waterside  back  to  the  railway  arches,  it  would 
be  a downright  boon  to  the  parish ; and  in 
their  places,  there  should  be  a handsome  river 
frontage,  consisting  of  a terrace,  with  carriage- 
way next  the  water,  and  streets  at  certain  dis- 
tances, to  turn  out  of  this  terrace,  towards  the 
railway  arches ; thi3  would  soon  become  a 
valuable  property,  and  would  also  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  neighbourhood  both  by  land  and 
by  water. — R.  M. 

The  Normal  College  for  Wales. — 
— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  above  institution,  held  in  Swansea  on  the 
2nd  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  expend  less  money 
upon  the  erection  of  a building  than  had  been 
previously  contemplated.  According  to  Felix 
Farley’s  Journal,  the  design  by  Messrs. 
Fuller  and  Gingell  has  therefore  been 
laid  aside,  and  the  design  of  Mr.  William 
Richards,  architect,  of  Swansea,  approved  of. 
It  contains  accommodation  for  forty  students, 
together  with  a residence  for  the  master,  and 
all  necessary  offices.  Mr.  Joseph  Richards 
has  undertaken  to  erect  the  building  within 
the  sum  specified  in  the  resolution,  viz.,  1,700/. 

Drawing  Schools  for  Artizans,  Cam- 
den-town. — An  evening  drawing  school  for 
artizans  has  been  proposed  to  be  opened  in 
Camden-town,  the  Government  School  of  De- 
sign not  being  available  to  this  class,  from  its 
locality  and  fixed  course  of  study.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  the  promoters  of  the  present  scheme 
that  England  greatly  requires,  at  the  present 
moment,  tasteful  workmen,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  she  has  thrown  the  gauntlet  to  foreign 
countries  which  hold  an  advantage  in  this 
respect.  A number  of  manufacturers  and 
others  have  therefore  proposed  the  means 
alluded  to,  to  obviate  in  some  measure  this 
serious  disadvantage,  and  a meeting  was  to  be 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  to  devise  means  to 
carry  out  this  proposition,— too  late  for  us  to 
do  more  in  our  present  number  than  mention 
the  intention,  and  express  our  good  wishes  in 
favour  of  it. 

Mortar  for  Arches.— Sir:  How  is  it 
architects  still  use  cement  for  arches,  when  we 
have  seen  so  many  fall  of  late  in  consequence  ? 
Lime  is  far  superior,  as  it  does  not  set  quick 
like  cement,  but  gradually  giving  the  whole  of 
the  work  its  due  time  to  settle.  Cement  re- 
mixed is  worthless ; lime  mortar  not. — A 
Clerk  of  Works  of  Forty-two  Years’ 
Experience. 

Fulham  Union  Workhouse. — It  will  be 
remembered  that  designs  for  this  union  house 
were  obtained  in  competition,  and  that  on  the 
selection  of  a plan  by  the  guardians  unaided, 
some  articles  appeared  in  our  pages,  pointing 
out  the  error  they  had  fallen  into,  and  the  in- 
justice committed*  If  the  guardians  had 
listened  to  us,  they  would  have  saved  them- 
selves much  mortification,  and  the  parish  a 
large  sum  of  money.  The  mess  they  are  now 
in  surpasses  belief.  We  shall  probably  give 
particulars  as  a warning  to  other  boards. 


Labourers’  Cottages  at  10/.  a-piece. 
— A correspondent  of  the  Chelmsford  Chro- 
nicle, Mr.  Clay,  residing  at  Enville,  near 
Ongar,  has  offered  to  allow  the  public,  for  one 
week  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  to  inspect  an 
inhabited  cottage  erected  at  a cost  of  10/. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  point  out  how  this  desideratum  of  a 
10/.  cottage  is  or  can  be  realized. 

Competition. — Designs  and  specifications, 
&c.,  are  wanted  by  20th  March,  for  public 
baths  and  washhouses  at  Greenwich,  Kent. 
Particulars  as  advertised. 

Surveyors  hip  to  the  Salters’  Com- 
pany.— The  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Salters’ 
Company  proceeded  on  the  7th  instant  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  surveyor  to  the 
company,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Valintine,  when  Mr.  Garland,  of  the  firm  of 
Garland  and  Christopher,  was  unanimously 
elected. 

The  Telekouphonon,  or  Speaking 
Telegraph,  has/  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  come  into  very  general  use.  In  several 
of  the  largest  buildings  which  have  recently 
been  erected  in  London,  Mr.  Whishaw’s  useful 
invention  has  been  considered  a necessary 
appendage,  and  is  now  introduced  in  the  spe- 
cifications issuing  from  the  offices  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  architects  of  the  day.  Be- 
sides the  numerous  public  buildings  into  which 
it  has  been  introduced,  it  is  about  to  be  fitted- 
up  throughout  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere’s  splendid 
mansion,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barry.  It 
is  now  nearly  two  years  since  Mr.  AVbishaw 
first  applied  it  in  private  houses  as  a most 
efficient  substitute  for  bells. — Mining  Journal. 

Building  forthe  Exhibition  of  1851. 
— The  committee  appointed  for  the  matters 
connected  with  the  intended  building  consists 
of, — the  Duke  of  Buccleuch ; the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere;  Messrs.  Barry,  Cockerell,  and 
Donaldson,  architects ; and  Messrs.  Cubitt, 
Stephenson,  and  Brunei,  engineers.  They 
have  already  had  three  meetings. 

Large  Bricks  for  Churches. — The 
duty  paid  on  bricks  used  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses is  returned;  why  then  should  not  a 
much  larger  brick  be  made  for  the  erection  of 
churches,  which  would,  I imagine,  be  pro- 
ductive of  increased  stability,  and  a great 
saving  of  expense  in  the  laying,  less  consump- 
tion of  mortar,  &c.?  E.  L. 


* See  Vol,  vi.  p,  220,  &c, 


[Advertisement.] 

BIRMINGHAM  UNION  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Builder. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  29th  September  last, 
you  inserted  a letter  from  me  respecting  the  compe- 
tition for  the  Birmingham  new  Workhouse,  in 
which  1 stated,  as  I then  believed  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  Mr.  Edge  had,  during  the  first  competi- 
tion, canvassed  the  guardians  in  favour  of  the  archi- 
tects whose  design  was  adopted  in  the  second 
competition,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  three 
architects  appointed  to  make  the  selection,  and 
Mr.  Edge  having,  in  your  paper  of  the  13th  Octo- 
ber, contradicted  this  statement,  I have  since  then 
caused  inquiries  to  he  made  by  those  upon  whom  I 
can  depend,  and  I take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
that  I now  find  that  I was  misled  by  the  informa- 
tion I received  at  the  time  I made  that  statement. 

I therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  beg  you  will  allow  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  to  correct  the 
error  I then  made,  and  also  to  assure  Mr.  Edge 
that  I regret  its  publication,  and  although  several 
months  have  elapsed  since  its  appearance,  I trust, 
in  thus  rendering  the  justice  due  to  Mr.  Edge,  to 
show  that  in  adopting  the  motto  I then  used  I am 
always  really  anxious  to  act  in  accordance  there- 
with. “ Lover  of  Fair  Play.” 


TENDERS 

^ For  alterations  and  additions  to  be  executed  for  Mr. 
21ers,  Mount  Ephraim,  Tonbridge  Wells. 

Barrett £\,\  65 

Thorpe  and  Son l.lliu 

Martin 1,153 

Willicombe 1,143 

Sclioles 1,131 

James  and  Henry  Thorpe  8/8 


For  rebuilding  a house  and  premises,  Newington  Cause- 
way. Mr.  Henry  Baker,  architect. 

Patrick £\,\ja 

Smith  1.139 

Hamden 1,090 

Coleman 996 

Willson  994 

Cooper  and  Davis  (accepted) 98O 

Quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Austin. 


For  rebuilding  a house  i 
Humphries. 

West 

Rawlings 

R.  and  G.  Curtis  . 
Furnivell 


the  Whitechapel-road  for  Mr, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  Feb.  IS. — Institute  of  Architects,  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  IQ. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  21.— Royal  Society,  8j  p.m. ; Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, 8 p.m. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“The  Lament  of  Two  Articled  Clerks”  met  with  a 
response,  as  well  as  an  echo ; subject  must  bide  its  time. 
“ W.  B.,”  Birmingham  (should  send  us  a reference  in  town, 
that  we  might  put  confidence  in  the  statements.  Article 
will  be  used  soon,  and  cash  sent  when  used),  “ X.  Y.  Z.” 
(several  times  answered  in  our  columns),  “ H.  W.  B.,” 
“ T.  W.”  (we  cannot  answer  without  seeing  a drawing), 
“ S.  W.,”  “ J.  H.  S.”  “ R.  H.”  (the  cowl  described  is 
similar  in  principle  to  many  others.  Any  delay  in  the  de- 
livery of  The  Builder  must  rest  with  the  parties  who 
supply  it),  ” C.  “ J.  B.”  (.Lambeth),  “ E.  A.,”  “ Z.” 

(Preston),  “ V.  Y.,”  “ G.  W.  E.”  (thanks  ; a report  was  in 
hand),  “M.,”  “ S.  H.,”  “ Corcagicnsis  ” (shall  appear. 
We  cannot  decide  as  to  church  without  seeing  sketch), 
“Watchman”  (thanks:  but  the  notice  might  do  harm), 
“II.  H.”  (shall  hear  from  us),  “A  Constant  Reader,” 
“B.  J.,”  “Mechanic”  (there  is  little  employment  for 
modellers,  unfortunately),  “ W.  B.”  (Shaw’s  work  on 
“Alphabets”),  “ T.  C.”  (see  below),  “C.  B.”  “C.  M.” 
(we  will  inquire  into  the  scheme)  ; “ Hints  on  House  Pro- 

Serty,”  by  F.  Cross,  architect;  “On  the  Climate  of 
lanchcstcr;”  “A  Plan  for  Removing  Sewage  of  London,” 
by  H.  Stothert,  &c.,  &c. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point 
out  books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  nny  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 

Market  wharf,  regent’s-park 

BASIN.— Messrs,  MAHTIN  and  WOOD  (late.  Sooles  and 
Martin  I solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their 
stock  of  Portland,  York,  and  Derby  Stone  ; also  Baueor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks, Tiles,  Latlis,  Fire-goods,  Fire-Btone, 
Ac.,  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northeu's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syplruus,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stull,  Ac. 


B 


ATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs, 
MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ao„  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSUAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 


BATH  STONE.— Messrs.  DANIEL  and 

CHARLES  JONES  announce  to  Architects  and  Builders, 
that  they  continue  to  supply  the  fARLEIGH  and  COMBE  DOWN 
STONE  of  the  best  qualities  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  — 
Bradford.  Wilts. 


BATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

Railway.  Paddington.  - EDWARD  FENESTKR  (late 
Agent  for  Job  Pieter)  respectfully  thanks  builders  and  others  for 
the  kind  support  he  has  received  during  his  Agency,  and  having 
taken  the  Business  on  his  own  account,  Hopes  that,  by  supplying  nil 
kinds  of  Hath  and  Paiuswick  Stone  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the 
lowest  prices,  to  merit  a continuance  of  their  favours. 


PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Mr.  MAGNUS  begs  to  announce  that  his  PRICE  LIST  of 
PLAIN  and  ENAMELLED  SLATE  for  18.30  is  NOW  READY, 
and  can  he  had  on  upplio.il  i..u  at-  the  Manufactory,  39  and  10 
Upper  Bclgrave-place,  l’imlico. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambetlu— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  beat  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
oe  sent  on  application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

L3  PIMLICO  MARBLE  aud  STONE  WORKS,  Redgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS.  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  5 L upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  aud  Perpendicular  styled. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES.  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. &c.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimncv-pieces— cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  lilted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.  - 
M INTON'S  Encaustic  aud  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


ANSTON  STONE,  used  for  Building  the 

New  Houses  of  Parliament.— W.  WRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  aud  others,  the  Anstou 
Stone  can  be  supplied  in  unv  quantity  on  the  shortest  notice.  This 
valuable  stone,  so  celebrated  for  its  durability,  colour,  and  texture 
is  well  known,  having  boon  selected  in  preference  to  all  others,  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  building  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  very  superior  for  Monuments,  Tombs, 
Ac.  Ac. 

W.  Wright  and  Co.  have  made  arrangements  to  have  a stock 
always  on  hand  at  Brine's  Marble  aud  Stone  Wharf,  llorsfall- 
basin,  Maiden-lane,  King’s-cross.— Any  further  information  can  be 
obtniued  on  application  to  W.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anston,  near 
Sheffield;  or  to  T.  SHARP,  their  Sole  Agent  in  London,  27, 
Burton-crescent. 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS.-LUARD,  BEEDUAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AU13IGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  u-ar'Falaisc,  Calvados 
Department. — Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  (o  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer  than  Portland,  price  and  labt  ir  of  working  about 
the  same 

RANVILLE  STONE  from  Rnn-.ille  Quar  ies,  near  Caen,  Nor 
maudy.— Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  wulling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone. — Depot,  Caen  Suilcrance 
■Wharf.Rotlierhithe  ; Vauxhall-bridge,  Westminster ; N0.8  Wharf, 
Paddington  Basin;  Northern  Wharf,  Battle-bridge;  and  Ken- 
sington Basin.— Information  and  samples  Si'ipUed  from  the 
Office,  18,  Southwark-squarc,  Borough. 


CHEAP  STATIONERY  WAREHOUSE 

for  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac.— See  prices,  lower 
than  ever.— Good  note  paper,  2a.  fid.  per  ream  ; Bath  post,  6s.  8 I.  ; 
large  blue  wove  commercial  post,  7s.  fid.  ; ditto  note,  -Is  ; envelopes, 
•ltd.  Per  hundred  ; surveyors’  bill  and  dimension  paper,  kept  ready 
ruled,  lOd.  per  quire  ; ditto  measuring  books.  Is.  each  ; double 
e'ephaut,  13s.  per  quire;  drawing  pencils.  2s.  per  dozen  ; pens.  Is. 
per  gross  ; best  sealing  wax,  fifteen  sticks  for  Is.,  and  cverv  descrip- 
tion of  stationery  at  equally  low  prices,  at  JOHN  SEWELL'S 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationery  Warehouse,  No.  11,  Stockbridgc- 
* 'Trace,  Pimlico. 

Orders  per  post  promptly  attended  to,  aud  the  goods  delivered 
cc  in  any  part  of  London. 


TO  CONSUMERS  of  PLASTER  of  PARIS. 

JL  —The  Advertiser  is  in  a position  to  supply  tlio  above  article 
in  quantity  at  extreme  low  rates.— Particulars  may  be  had  on 
application.— Address,  W.  B.  WILKINSON,  Prudhoe’-strect,  New- 
casllc-on  Tyno. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  anil,  through 
mg  detention  at  sea,  lias  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
...s  arrival  in  London.  Bv  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
wall  be  manufactured  in  Loudon,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
d SONS.Millbank-strect,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  nrclntraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
aud  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  reuder  it  au  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  aud 
SONS,  Mi  11  bank-street.  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  dnniD  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
to  beoome  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
inn  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  Us  eminently  hydraulio  properties, 
point  it.  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  buUding  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls.  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  MiUbank-street, West- 
minster, aud  36,  Seel-strcet,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  AVILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491  ; and  also  Nos.  2S4  and  285,j>aces 
34:1  aud  301  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
jn  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwnals  of  twenty  yenrs  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
:o  resist  the  action  of  water  ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement : it  does  not  vegetate,  oxvdate,  or  turn  green ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition. — Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBIN 8,  ASPDIN.  aud  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Norlhflrct,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf,  Great  Scotland-vard.  Whitehall ; 
also  by  their  Agent  at  the  Dcpfit,  1,  Back  Gorcc,  Liverpool. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement,  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upou  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quautity  of 
MARTIN’S  will  cover,  nr.  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  fouud  a gaiu  of  lfi)  per  cent,  in  mntcrint, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saviug  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  gren ter  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  dou1"1 
Specimens,  showing  its  bea 

plain  and  ornamental  purpo‘._.., 

any  quantity,  obtained  of  Messrs.  SI’ EVE?' S and  SON,  at  their 
Plaster  and  Cement  AVorks,  180.  Drury-lane,  London. -Manufactory, 
Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 


HE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

1L  STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  nt  Messrs.  J.  A R.  MORLEY’S 
warehouses  aud  dwelling  inWood-strcct,  Orcsliam-strcet,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story  ; altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
ttie  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result-  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  tile  shortest,  possible  time,  botli  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  1 am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  thisuew  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  wo3  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  prescut  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  auothi r range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  SonB,  Manufacturers, 

Niue  Elms. 


REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

JT  WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT,  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GING STONE,  and  MARBLE  AVORKS,  AYARAVICK. 

AGENTS- 

Mcssre.  Butty  and  Vercy,  2,  South  AVhnrf.  Paddington. 
Messrs.  Gladdisli’s,  Pedlnr's-acre,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  King-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  AVylic,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  .T.  Harrison,  LiDenball-strect.  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Mvcock,  108.  Fargate,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  J.  Bonchill,  Berklcy-street,  Birmingham. 

And  can  be  delivered  by  the  Proprietor's  own  bouts  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom. , 


Gray  stone  and  white  flame 

LIME  AVORKS.  BEAVLAY  CLIFF,  on  the  Medway, 
KENT.-GEORGE  POTTER  and  CO  . haring  added  the  old  and 
well-known  business  at  the  Purfleet  AVbarfs,  Earl-street.  Black- 
friars,  and  Camdcn-town,  to  their  former  town  establishments,  arc 
ready  to  supply  Contractors,  Builders.  Gas  Companies,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  with  Gray  Stone,  White  Flame,  aud  Chalk  Limes, 
upon  the  usual  terms.  Annexed  is  a list  of  their  wharls  :— 

City— Purfleet  Wharf.  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 

Pimlico— Grosveuor  Basin. 

Chelsea— Druce's  AVharf.  ....  „ , ~ . 

Paddington — No.  19,  North  Wharf  (adjoining  Great  Western 
Terminus). 

f'amden-town— James-street. 

City-road  Basin— AV  liarf-road. 


New  patent  mineral  paint.— 

Invaluable  as  a coating  for  SHIPS’  SIDES  and  BOTTOMS, 
all  kinds  of  AVOoD  or  METAL  work,  roofing  felts,  leaky  roofs.spouts 
aud  gutters,  doors,  sheds,  railing,  and  all  kinds  of  out-door  work, 
and  being  perfectly  waterproof,  will  preserve  their  surfaces  from 
atmospheric  influence  aud  decay,— requires  no  preparation,  and 
will  dry  in  a few  hours.— Sold  in  casks,  2 to  50  goUons.  BiRliant 
Black,  ils.  ; Rich  Brown.  Is.  9d.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL,  and  Co.,  No.  lfi,  Basing-lanc,  Cheanydc, 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

FIRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN  and  other  CEMENTS,  and  PLAS- 
TER of  PARIS,  nt  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  Bolins- 
ters,  Capitals,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets.  Trusses, 
AVrcaths,  Scrolls,  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  aud 
other  Chimney-Shafts,  Soffits,  Bed-moulds,  Patents,  tie..  Ae.  Centre 
Flowers  from  10  feet  diameter  downwards.  Au  assortment  of 
Shop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing.—  HERBERT  and  SON , 
Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Purker-street  Drury-lane. 


IRON  SASH  ROOFS  for  CONSERVA- 
TORIES. &&  Verandahs,  cast  or  wrought  Staircases,  light 
or  heavy  Railing,  Gates,  strained  AVire-feuccs,  Hurdles,  iron  Bed- 
steads ; also  every  description  of  enst  or  wrought-iron  work  fur 
building  purposes,  corrugated  and  galvanized  iron  Roofing,  Ac , on 
the  most  equitable  terms,  by  -J.  BULLOCH  and  GO.,  Hope  Iron 
AVorks,  Primrose-street,  Bishopsgatc.  —Buildings  heated  by  hot 


IRON  SHUTTERS.  — The  PATENT 

CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  are  cheaper, 
twelve  times  stronger,  work  ensier.  cannot  run  down,  aud  roll  up 
in  one-third  less  room  than  any  other  shutters  made.  Harcourt 
Quiuccy,  Patentee. 

CLARK  mid  Co,,  Sole  Manufacturers,  and  of  IMPROVED 
DRAAVN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASII  BARS,  ASTRA- 
GALS, MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES.  Ac.  Ac.,  in 
brass,  copper,  and  zinc.  Gas  Fittings.  Chandeliers,  and  internal 
Brass  Fittings  for  Shops  of  every  description.  AVROUGHT-IltON 
GIRDERS.  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  and  metal  work  con- 
nected with  buildings.  Testimonials  of  architects  and  others 
having  them  in  use  will  be  forwarded  free  011  opplication  to 
CLARK  and  Co.,  Engineers,  238,  Wappiug,  London,  or  to  Mr 
G.  BRIGSTOCK.  17.  Geurgc-strcct,  Edinburgh,  Agout  for  Scotland 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  AVOOD  SHUTTERS.  Manufactory,  06, 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  ClIANCEltY-LANE.  Patent  scaled 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1845,  for  Fourteen  A’ ears,  for  Improve- 
ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  AVOOD  aud  IRON,  consisting  of 
Six  Methods  of  Kaisingaud  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinery, 
anil  Two  for  Hinging  and  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  fed 
pleased  in  forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects,  Principals  of 
large  Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Pnteutce  in  stating  they  are  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security, 
aud  simplicity,  without  the  use  of  cog-wheel  worm  and  screw  gear, 
or  any  other  complicated  machinery  employed  bv  other  makers. 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  AVOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SASH  BARS,  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES.  Ao.. 

FOB  SHOP-FRONTS,  ANO  OTUF.R  WINDOWS,  OB  SKYLIGHTS, 

IN  BRASS,  COPPER.  ZINC,  IRON,  Ac. 

Shop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  and  glazed  with  best  plate  glass 
Metal  works  and  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  warehouses, 
banking-houses,  Ac.  , , ,,, 

BUNNETT  and  Co.  challenge  competition  as  to  either  quality 

Office, 28,  Lombard-street,  London;  AVorks,  Deptford,  Kent. 

B.  and  Co.  are  also  Patentees  aud  Manufaclurcrs  of  Improved 
Bench  and  Flouring  Cramps  for  Builders  ; AVrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Gratings,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting 
and  self-cleausins  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains.  Ac.  Ac. 


This  galvanized  iron  company, 

No.  3,  Mansion-house-place, 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 
ZINC,  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  efiectuallv  and 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
nU  sorts  of  iron  work  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  in  use  for  Inuldiug 
purposes— sucli  ns  RUOFS,  gutters,  girders,  floore,  AV  ATE  R or  J)  As 
PIPES,  railiues,  window  sashes  aud  guards,  blinds,  bkvlnght 
frames,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains, 
wire  guards.  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL- 
VANIZED IRON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  evory  description  of  iron 
work,  in  nny  quantity’  required.  - Particulars  and  prices  nt  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  3,  Mansion-bouse-place.  Loudon  Galvan- 
izing AVorks,  Millwali.  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company's  patent  process  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  the 
New  Houses  of  rarliameut.  the  sheds  m the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth,  and  Devonport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging 
to  the  Loudon  and  North-AVestern  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
and  numerous  other  railway  stations,  Ac.,  Ac , with  the  most  per- 
fect success. . 

IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

J.  SOUT1IAVARK. 

Office,-3A,  Mansion-house-puck,  London. 

JOHN  It.  PORTE  R, 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floora  ; 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IKON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  lias  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  fur  several 

years  past  iu  the  construction  of  Iron  Routing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tion, and  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  I arm  Buii.iiings, 
Factories,  Gaswouks,  Warehouses,  Ac.  ; Sugar-housks.  Meoass 
aud  Coffee-sheds,  Storks.  Dwellinus.  and  Market-places,  in 
the  East  nud  Wed  Indies.  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
othei  parts  of  the  world;  Iron-bar  and  Stnuued-ivire  ieuces. 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles. 


c 


HUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklooks, 
. , ..... _ . ,1...,.,  an,.,,,  nr.,  mil, Ip  t.f  all 


doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  iu  price,  and  quite  secure. 

BOOKCASES. 

CHESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought.-iron,  so  ai 
efiectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick- work,  Umber,  Ac.,  in  case  or 
fire,  and  arc  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 

^HUBBl^CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
Locks^HUBB  an(1  goN,  57,  st.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 

fnchiriuc  Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wycli-stroct, 

and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 

L lhYRT  and*  SON* ^solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Dcco- 
m,nr,  sn  iths  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  sto  sk  of  DOOR  FURNITU RE  iu  every  suitable  material, 
eu  suita  wit'i  fiu"rr-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  a I LATCHES  iu  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet.  Ac.,  u.  'I  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah’s,  Chubb  s, 
and  Pitt's  Patefr.  To  their 

GENERAL  Ilto.  MONGER! , wrought  aud  cut  nails,  screws 

^B^ASS  FOUNDRY— Hell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  lion  lies,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 

««INGstud&UING  ES, including  Redmund’s,  Smith’s, 
Gerish’B,  and  Cotterell's  patents.  , , . . , 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  **«e  most  appro-  d principle. 
LEVS  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  - Ccr  whicn  they  are 

AGENTS,  as  wcU  03  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

1IART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  aru 
unwilling  to  foUow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg (to  asure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  ue  equally  as  low  as  those  of  an  j other 
respectable  house. 


fill 


I 


BLACKFRIARS-KOAD, 


'0  subjected  to  a 


in  saying  they  are  perfectly  sound,  and  answer  the  purpose  intended,  though  they  a 
constant  pressure  of  GO  feet 

Having  on  the  8th  of  Dec.,  1SI9,  noticed  in  that  useful  publication.  Tin:  Builder,  an  article 
praising  the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  your  Patent  Water  Closet,  I with  much  pleasure  bear  testi- 
— ""  *"  *'•"  ";"iplicity  and  efficiency  of  your  Patent  Cocks,  and  should  have  sent  to  you  before,  but 

>. j r * if  they  were  affected  by  frost,  anil  the  result  has 

you  think  proper  of  this  letter,  my  object 
"""  T Cli-  yours  obediently, 

W.  LONGMERE. 


to  the  ......  a __  | . 

the  Cocks  being  much  exposed,  I was  anxious  w see 

been  satisfactory.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  _ . _ 

being  to  speak  well  of  that  which  has  answered  my  purpose.— I am, 


The  great  demand  for  Jennings's  India-rubber  Tube  Cocks  nnd  Water  Closets  is  a proof  of  their  1 Correction 
superiority.  Upwards  of  sixty  India-rubber  Tube  Cocks  have  been  recently  used  by  the  plumbers  of  Patent  Siioi  -kiuum.  ....  w uu„,  al,  ■>%  yvi  ouuner, 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Burton,  Builder,  at  the  Industrial  Schools,  Norwood,  nnd  the  whole  of  the  Pipes  making  a front  of  eight  shutters  cost  24a,  which  is  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  old-fashioned 

The  tanks  of  and  destructive  bar  and  iron  hoop  shoe.  Testimonials  nnd  descriptive  drawings  can  be  be  had  from 


GEORGE  JENNINGS.  20.  Great  Charlotte-street,  lllackfriars-road. 

-- - - --  ..........  w ...  I In  all  large  Towns  Jennings's  Inventions  can  be  had  from  liis  Agent ; or  they  can  be  had  through 

tV  ESTMiNSTKR  by  Messrs.  Myers.  1 hey  have  also  been  for  nearly  two  years  in  use  at  the  Houses  or  I any  Brassfounder,  Plumber,  or  Ironmonger ; but  the  only  Manufacturers  are— 

JOHN  WARNER  AND  SONS,  AND  GEORGE  JENNINGS,  29,  GREAT  CHARLOTTE-STREET,  BLACKFRIARS-ROAD. 


PIERCE’S  PATENT  P Y R 0-P  N E U M AT  I C STOVE  GRATE 


FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  INFANT  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS,  RAILWAY  STATIONS  AND  OFFICES, 
BUILDINGS,  INVALIDS’  APARTMENTS,  AND  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  &c.  &c. 


[Feb.  16,  1850. 


SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  JOINT,  &c. 


arc  desirable. 


AND  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  DAILY  USE  AT  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  UNIVERSITY  HALL,  WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE, 

And  at  the 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  J ERM  YN  - S T RE  ET,  REGENT- STREET 

Where  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials,  with  innumerable  References,  may  be  obtained,  and  every  information  afforded. 


THE  CHEAPEST  STOVE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

CUNDY'S  PATENT  HOT-AIR  VENTILATING  STOVE, 


FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  HALLS,  STAIRCASES,  AND  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 

Is  the  ORIGINAL  OPEN  FIRE  STOVE  which  introduces  the  PURE  EXTERNAL  AIR,  conducting  it  through  the  interior  of  the  Stove,  which  is  made  of  fire-clav,  aud- 
"•orming  it  in  its  pnssage,  thereby  supplying  any  apartment  with  A CONTINUOUS  STREAM  OF  PURE  WARM  AIR.  It  can  be  purchased  uf  the  sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  E.  DOWSON  AND  CO.,  STINGO  IRON  WORKS,  STINGO-LANE,  MARYLEBONE, 

at  tho  following  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES,  viz.,  A STOVE  calculated  to  WARM  and  VENTILATE  dry  BUILDINGS  of  the  following  cubical  areas 
„ Cash  Prices.  Credit  Prices 

From  5,000  to  10,000  cubic  feet £i:  o 0 ....  £8  0 0 1 ... 

From  10,000  to  00,000  cubic  feet 9 00  12  00  l or  M per  omt  off  the  credit 

From  50,000  to  100,000  cubic  feet 12  0 0 1C  0 0 f Pnco  f°r  cash  on  delivery. 


upon  application  to  J.  E.  DOWSON  nnd  Co. 


From  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Fnosr,  B.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Winchmorc  Hill. 

_ Winohmore  Hill,  October  23rd,  1848. 

Dear  Sin,— After  one  winter's  experience  of  your  Btove  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  I feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  may  fairly  claim  a plnce  in  the  first  rank,  amoug  the  inventions  for  warming 
churches.  Before  adopting  your  stove,  1 made  extensive  inquiries,  both  as  to  the  different  kinds  of 
stoves  111  use,  and  also  os  to  the  hot-water  system.  Inconveniences  of  one  kind  or  other  I found 
practically  experienced  uuder  the  various  systems  which  I witnessed  ; but  I really  have  not  011c 
inconvenience  or  objection  to  allege  against  your  stove.  I believe  it  to  be  more  powerful  than  any 
r stove  of  the  same  dimensions  and  expense  ; and  it  is  far  more  agreeable  in  a church  than  any 
n acquainted.— I remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  J.  D.  FROST. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


other  with  which  I 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vivian,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Rector  of  St  Petcr-le-Poor, 

Old  Broad-street. 

Sin,— I have  no  hesitation  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your  stoves  : in  producing 
an  equal  degree  of  warmth  over  the  whole  of  a large  building,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  I consider 
them  unrivalled.  They  are  also  the  most  economical  I have  ever  met  with.  My  church,  which  was 
notoriously  one  of  the  coldest  in  the  metropolis,  lias,  since  the  introduction  of  your  stove  (one  of  the 
largest  size),  about  twelve  mouths  ago,  become  perfectly  warm  and  comfortable. 

I am,  Sir,  your  faithful  and  much  obliged  servant, 

J.  W.  VIVIAN,  D.D. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDINO.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
mnv  be  obtained  on  annlirnHon  i.,  M«»ra  vnv  n,»s  *■  * 

48,  Leicester-square. 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

ANDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

STEELYARD  WHARF,  UPPER  Til AMES-STREET. 
have  always  on  hand  n large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  nil 
sizes,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled lor  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  nnd  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G„  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers’ 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

1 nnted  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

DRAWING-ROOM  STOVES,  bright 

polished,  with  Ormolu  ornnments,  and  two  Fire3,  Five 
Guineas.  Dining-room  Stoves,  black  polished,  21  ins.  and  upwards, 
at  .11-  WATSON’S  Stove,  Range,  and  Fender  Manufactory,  19, 
Wilson-street.  Finsbury-squnre. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

[A  Y W A R D,  BROTHERS,  late 

R.  HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERS, and 
lfncitirera  of  14 ITG  IT EN.Il A NIIISI  STnvus  «...  inn 


SYLVESTER’S  GRATES.— These  Grates 

do  not  now  require  cither  description  or  recommendation 
their  unequalled  comfort  and  economy  iu^fuel  having  been  tested 


with  perfect  satisfaction,  by  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  first 


Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  ' 
Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Uui  on-street  ..Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven 
and  Wrought  Bars  :— 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  Sin.  3 ft.  0 in.  4 ft. 

£3.  £3. 10s.  £3. 153.  £4.  £4.  ins. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
w 3 ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  sin.  4 ft, 

£5. 15s.  £8. 5s.  £0.  Ids.  £7. 


Oven:- 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  80, Goswell-street  (late  of 

Brick-lnnc.St.  Luke’s1.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tious  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERN S.  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns 
vL,  tai  !UK3’  G:'t.c3f  V01*  C°P>w?-  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
uri » Trellis  Panelling.  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 

'S. 'v"'k'  Al“  hr  “d 

w!.\'VlV p-1  S 0V,E;I  .y°*S’  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  bash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  fctoves. 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 


IIIGHLY  IMPORTANT  to  Engineers, 

“ °?d TOyiers.-REDUC- 


— J.  JONES,  Iron  Mer- 


«».  «* i-ipoi.1 iteSi  isssujRS’igas 

Ac  : Retorts  and  Lamp -posts.  Hot  Water  and  Flange  ’pipes’ 
.Com<51  -Bolle™>  Supply  Cisterns,  and  all  othe®  fittings 
for  Hot  Water.  Rain-water  Pipes,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters 
Railiug  Bars,  bash  \\  eights.  Air-bricks,  Traps,  Grat  mrs  r™«i 
Plates.  Tde-lighfe  Barrow  Wheels,  Ac.,  Ac.  Also  ’s-abb  &t\uZ 
mV„:7wnserS'  Hay-racks.  Ramps.  Cills,  Posts,  Stable  < utters  Ac' 
The  above,  as  well  as  numerous  other  Castings,  are  l 
quality.— frou  Bridge  Wharf,  No.  8,  Bnnksidc,  f.ondon  f th  beBt 


February  1, 1850.  ' 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS 

1<8,  DRURY-LANE,  nnd  CHARLES-STREET,  DRU  kv-i’a  \ i- 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  rvt-  , 

asssK^-.  ssssa  - 

fetSSna M cX0l“™  SS‘m Si  W.>2S*“peoW 

Wheels,  Pinions, Lathes,  and  Steam-engines • 

Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  in  termd 
A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pip.  s.  Plain  Snr  r?.,, 

„F.Lalu  a“d  ^Amenta!  Yases  20  per  cent  Cheaper  than  Terra- 


cotta.  ‘ 

Estimates  given  for 'Iron  Buildings.  Wrought-iron  Roofing  Green 
houses,  Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fircnmnf  nS ’E,eel?' 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  and  every  dcscrintbn°n^ 
ironwork  to  specification,  and  tho  work  executed  wdh?verv  titen 
tion  to  quahty  and  despatch.  t’vcry  atten- 


IIOUHOIK.  lo  speeiueauou,  aua  tuo  work  executed  with  every 
tion  to  quahty  and  despatch.  every 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS. 

168,  DRURY-LANE,  aad  CHARLES-ijTKEET. 


The  improvements  recently  patented  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  an  aslies-pit,  and  obviate  all  difficulty  in  fixing.  They  are  made 
in  every  style  of  elegance,  from  the  specimen  exhibited  by  " 
Qnni  a.  ..  a... „ t — 1848,  and  in  the  Birmingham  EiP. 

' inexpensive  form  for  a bed- 


a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  o: 
ference.  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


FULKES’  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 

WAREHOUSE.  91  nnd  92.  Park-street.  Camden  Town. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  double  backs 3jd.  per  inch. 

Register  ditto,  ditto  6d.  per  inch. 

•<  feet  3.  A.  Ranges  35s.  each. 

Iron  llaiu-watcr  pipe 21  inch,  lOiL  ; 3 inch,  la  Id.  per  yard. 

4 inch  j rd.  Guttering 9<1  per  yard. 

41  inch  06 Guttering  is.  per  yard. 

8 Inch  Rim  Locks,  with  patent  spindles  15a  per  dozen. 

Mortice  Locks,  with  patent  spiu-lles  30a  per  dost 


O BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. — Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2jd.  per  inch.  Registers’ 
6d.,  8l,l.  7J<1,  per  inch. 

Cottage  Ranges,  with  Ovens  and  Boilers,  3 ft.  2 in.  40s. ; 3 ft.  4 i 
42s. ; 8 ft.  6 in.,  44s.  3 feet  Cottage  Ranges,  38s. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  oven  and  Back  Boiler, 
best  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings, 

3 ft.,  £2. 183.  3 ft.  6,  £3.  7s.  4 ft.,  £3.  15a 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


4jd. 


3d. 


5d. 


7d. 


lOd. 


lod. 


2d.  Is.  8d.  per  1,0< 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads.  12s.  0<l  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch.  .52s.  per  _ .. . 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 
4s.  3d.  5a  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  loa 


SOd. 


Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14a  0d.  14a  13s.  13s.  per  cwt. 

l|  2 Si  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

, o.i  ....  ....  ._  ....  0g_  8s.  , 


2a  9d.  3a  3d. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

OJd.  lojd.  la  Id.  Is.  5d.  la  Sd.  per  yard. 
2 2j  3 3j  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3a  6d.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  SI.  10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS  — NET  CASH. 


ASH. 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

Sand  8,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury, London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA'S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswcli-street,  Finsbury-squarc. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at.  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
pre-paid.  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clock. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 


CLARK’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE, 

RANGE,  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE,  159,  Shoreditch 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2Jd  per  inch.  Register 
Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

Three-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  36s.  each.  Best  Self-acting 
with  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings,  58s.  each. 

Cast  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9d.  lid.  is.  id.  per  yard. 

2 2j  3 inch. 

Gutters,  4 inch,  9d.  per  yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

153.  14a  Cd.  14s.  13s.  12s.  6d.  cwt 

3 inoh. 


and  Boobbycr,  nt  their  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  and 

Varehouse,  No.  14,  * ’ - 

le  supply  of  Carpentc 
it  wholesale  prices. 

I : . - . r I',.,  sil.rt., 


s,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders  , 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  pel'  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Closp  aud  Rose. 

14s.  6<L  


Best  Bright  Tower  lioits. 
Is.  7d.  2a  2d.  2a  6d 


„ 4s.  4s.  6d. 

No.  1 2 ^ , 

Cast  Lath  Noils,  18%  per  cwt. 


oils,  18%  per  cwt.  Sash'Weights 
A'  r Bricks,  3a  Gd.  per  dozen. 

DR.  . ,RNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 


Sash'AVeights,  5a  per  cwt 


«-inch  2-bolts  Him  Locks,  with  Scotch  Spring,  best  furniture, 
patent  spindles,  15a  a-dozeu. 

6-inch  3-bolts  Ward  Round  Mortise,  with  best  lumiture  and 
patent  spindles,  2a  9d.  each. 

Irnproved  Bow  Latches,  with  best  furniture,  7s.  a-dozen. 


11  by  8 inches 

16by9  „ .....  oo.  „ 

Au  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  &c. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
,n„ir=  -*  -..ery  description,  at  very  reduced  pri 

— *• ‘ -l bufi 


Agents  for  LE  PS  PATENT  MORTISE  LOCKS  and  BOLTS, 

and  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  LOCKS,  &c. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1850. 

IN  old  professional  friend  who  lives 
a hundred  miles  from  London, 
and  had  rattled  up  to  give  evi- 
dence  in  a railway  compensa- 

tion  case,  looked  in  last  night 

for  half-an-hour’s  gossip  about  things  in  gene- 
ral, and  architecture  in  particular.  Although 
of  the  old  school,  he  is  one  of  those  who  fully 
appreciate  the  intellectual  stir  of  the  day,  and 
anticipate  great  things  from  it  in  due  time. 
So  far  from  pooh-poohing  young  men  and 
their  “ wild  visions,” — insisting  on  rigorous 
adherence  to  precedent, — and  discouraging  that 
freedom  of  thought  which  is  beginning  to 
show  itself  amongst  them,  he  looks  to  them 
hopefully,  agreeing  with  those  who  think  that 
the  destinies  of  a nation  depend  upon  its  boys. 
He  would  like  to  see  a little  less  flippancy  and 
self-conceit  in  some  cases,  but,  as  he  good- 
naturedly  says,  when  their  knowledge  in- 
creases, their  own  deficiencies  will  become 
more  apparent,  and  they  will  view  with  greater 
consideration  the  short-comings  of  others. 
“It  is  not  because  I have  been  five-and-forty 
years  in  the  profession,”  he  says,  “ that  I am 
to  expect  implicit  assent  to  all  my  opinions, 
and  blind  deference  to  all  my  suggestions,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  but  now  entering  it : 
fashions  have  changed,  though  principles  are 
permanent,  views  are  extended,  facilities  are 
greater ; the  little  that  the  youngsters  do 
know  is  all  in  accordance  with  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  easier  for  them 
1 to  advance  on  that  than  for  one  who  has 
already  run  a race,  and  would  perhaps  have 
to  * try  back  ’ at  starting.” 

Our  friend  has  never  joined  the  Institute, 
because  of  the  narrow  clause  which  makes  mea- 
suring for  artificers  a disqualification  : he  has 
given  up  this  part  of  his  practice  for  these  five 
years  past  (a  thing  not  easy  to  do  in  the  coun- 
j try),  but  he  protests,  very  justly,  against  this 
ground  of  exclusion,  and  on  principle  will  not 
join  the  body.  Nevertheless,  he  regards  it 
with  great  interest,  and  nearly  his  first  inquiry 
was  to  know  what  had  been  done  at  the  meet- 
ing on  Monday  evening  last.  “They  sadly 
want  a better  room,”  he  remarked.  “I  at- 
tended a meeting  last  session,  when  Earl  de 
Grey  was  presiding  in  his  pleasant  way,  and 
had  neither  seat  nor  air  for  two  mortal  hours. 
Government  ought  to  find  them  rooms;  but 
as,  perhaps,  this  is  not  likely,  a coalition 
i should  be  formed  with  other  societies,  and  a 
I fitting  building  erected  for  their  joint  use. 
And  now  tell  me  what  was  done.  Did  the 
meeting  confirm  the  report  of  the  council,  or 
had  your  gentle  remonstrance  last  week  any 
effect  ? ” 

The  report  was  not  considered.  When  the 
honorary  secretary  was  about  to  read  the 
document  for  consideration,  Mr.  Thomson  sug- 
gested that  this  was  not  necessary,  giving  the 
council  a hint  that  it  had  already  caused  an- 
noyance enough  without  repetition,  and  he 
then  moved  its  confirmation.  — Mr.  Pownall 
' equally  deplored  its  severity,  and  seconded 
1 the  proposition.— Mr.  Wild  thought  it  should 
i be  read.— Mr.  Donaldson  defended  the  report : 
not  giving  a medal  was  a loss  to  the  Institute, 


he  considered;  the  council  had  not  determined 
on  that  report  without  extreme  regret,  but 
were  impelled  to  it  by  a sense  of  duty. — Mr. 
Barry,  jun.,  on  the  part  of  young  members 
like  himself,  wished  to  urge  upon  the  council 
that  the  competitors  would  necessarily  he  stu- 
dents, and  that  perfect  works  should  not  be 
looked  for.  Finding  that  the  discussion  was 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
evening,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a special  meeting,  to  be  held  next 
Monday,  when  a second  report  from  the  coun- 
cil, on  the  disqualification  clause,  will  also  be 
brought  up,  which  we  may  expect  will  recom- 
mend, in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  last 
special  meeting,  some  modification,  at  all 
events,  of  the  objectionable  and  injurious 
regulation. 

“Well,”  said  our  friend,  “ I sincerely  hope 
that  the  council  will,  after  all,  be  persuaded  to 
vote  a medal  to  one  of  the  competitors.  They 
must  have  given  much  time  to  the  endeavour, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  future  efforts.” 

One  of  our  correspondents,  we  remarked,  who 
signs  himself  “An  Unsuccessful  Competitor,” 
but  (very  properly)  does  not  identify  his  design, 
states  that  he  gave  much  thought,  and  the  whole 
of  his  leisure  time  for  nearly  jive  months,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  study,  in  the  preparation 
of  his  drawings.  He  continues,— “ The  time 
that  I have  spent  over  the  drawings  I do  not 
regret,  further  than  I begin  to  doubt  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  studying  some  of  the  many  branches 
of  knowledge  which  it  is  necessary  to  master 
fully  to  understand  our  noble  art ; for  I feel 
aware  that  a lifetime  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
acquire  a competent  knowledge  of  it,  much 
less  the  scanty  time  of  an  articled  clerk ; but 
still,  as  I strove  my  best  (though  that  best  was 
perhaps  trifling),  my  defeat  shall  only  inspire 
me  with  more  ardour  to  pursue  that  path  to 
which  you  constantly  exhort  us.”  This  is 
the  right  feeling,  is  n’t  it  ? 

To  continue,  however,  as  to  the  Institute  :* 
the  medals  for  next  year  are  offered  for  the 
best  essay  “ On  the  Distinctive  Style  of  Inigo 
Jones,”  the  best  essay  “ On  rendering  Houses 
Fire-proof,”  and  the  best  design  for  “ Pub- 
lic Baths  and  Laundries.”  The  paper  of 
the  evening  was  on  some  remarkable  Brick 
Buildings  of  the  Mediaeval  Period  in  the  north- 
east of  Germany  and  on  the  Coast  of  the  Baltic, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  the  younger,  of  which 
you  will  see  notes  in  The  Builder  hereafter. 
It  was  very  discreetly  written  and  modestly 
delivered. 

Mr.  Smirke  pointed  out  the  great  neglect 
of  brickwork  in  England,  and  showed  how 
much  more  intelligently,  so  to  speak,  this 
material  was  used  through  Germany. — Mr. 
Fowler,  senior,  confirmed  this  by  some  in- 
stances. 

“ Once  get  the  brick  duty  off,  as  you 
have  already  said,”  urged  our  companion, 
“and  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  ma- 
terial would  be  certain  to  follow.  Only 
those  who  have  themselves  seen  the  hovels  in 
which  the  rural  poor  live,  and  the  demoraliza- 
tion resulting  from  the  want  of  separate  sleep- 
ing-rooms, can  rightly  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  removing  this  impost,  which  increases 
so  immensely  the  cost  of  decent  dwellings. 
Apropos  of  Mr.  Fowler,  whose  name  you  men- 
tioned, the  verdict  in  his  case,  reported  last 
week,f  was  surely  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the 
summing  up  of  the  Chief  Baron.” 

* Messrs.  James  Bell,  Andrew  Moseley,  and  John  Which- 
cord,  were  removed  from  the  class  of  Associates  to  that  of 
Fellows : and  Frederick  Lawford  was  elected  an  Associate, 
f See  p.  79,  ante. 


It  unquestionably  seems  so.  The  amount 
of  outlay  on  which  the  commission  was  to  be 
paid  was  fixed  at  40,000/.,  to  carry  out  the 
design  so  far  as  then  determined  on ; but  this 
surely  did  not  justify  the  magistrates  when 
they  determined  on  further  works — works  not 
contemplated  by  the  original  drawings,  but  addi- 
tional—in  refusing  to  pay  the  architect  for 
his  trouble  in  designing  and  superintending 
them . 

“ Competitions  seem  always  to  bring  trouble. 
By  the  way,  can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
the  designs  submitted  for  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  Newport  ? A friend  of  mine,  resident 
in  Cork,  has  written  me  a letter  on  the  subject, 
which  does  not  agree  at  all  with  the  statement  in 
your  journal  of  January  the  12th.  He  says,— 

‘ A young  lad,  who  has  been  a couple  of 
years  assistant  in  an  architect’s  office  in  this 
city  (Cork),  stated  publicly  some  time  since 
that  he  had  furnished  plans  for  a new  church 
(St. Thomas,  Newport),which  plans  had  won  the 
premium  of  50/.  A perspective  design  has  been 
lithographed  and  extensively  circulated  in  Cork, 
under  which  is  printed— “New  Church  of  Saint 
Thomas,  Newport;  John  Jones,  Architect. 
This  design  won  the  first  premium  of  50/.” 
The  design  is  a mere  copy,  and  such  as,  I 
am  sure,  could  not  succeed  in  any  reasonable 
competition,  where  talent  of  any  pretension  is 
exhibited.  I should  like  to  know  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  if  the  “ boy  Jones  ” is  revelling 
in  a reputation  surreptitiously  obtained,  it  is 
but  due  to  all  parties  to  expose  the  matter.’ 

Has  the  matter  been  decided?”  continued 
our  visitor. 

Of  the  lithograph  you  speak  of  we  know 
nothing ; certainly,  however,  no  such  name  as 
Jones  was  amongst  the  favourites,  and  the 
decision  has  only  just  now  been  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Daukes,  by  a majority  of  twelve 
to  eight.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  say  they  intend  to  remem- 
ber that  he  has  stated  his  design  could  be 
carried  out  for  6,000/. 

“ Ah,  the  old  story,  I suppose.  And  what 
about  the  competition  for  re-arranging  that 
very  interesting  church  in  Norwich,— St. 
Peter’s,  Mancroft,  — advertised  in  The 
Builder,  a few  weeks  since?” 

That  also  has  been  decided.  The  plans 
sent  in  were  numerous,  and  the  committee,  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week,  selected  one  by  Mr.  R. 
M.  Phipson,  as  best  adapted  to  their  views. 
The  estimate  of  the  entire  expense  here  is  given 
as  1,580/.,  and  it  is  intended  to  commence  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  progress  west- 
ward as  subscriptions  flow  in.  It  appears  that 
the  Rev.  Charles  Turner,  Minister  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Mancroft,  although  a subscriber  of 
20/.  towards  the  fund,  stated  that  as  the  sum 
required  exceeded  1,200/.  (the  amount  contem- 
plated), he  would  become  an  additional  donor 
of  50/.,  if  the  requisite  number  of  other 
donors  would  join  him  with  similar  sums. 
According  to  the  design,  the  upper  part  of 
both  aisles  will  be  separated  by  parclose 
screens,  and  the  organ  will  be  removed  within 
the  arch  at  the  west  end.  Our  informant,  I 
may  tell  you,  says  that  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a society  at  Norwich,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Cannynge  Society,  at  Bristol,  to  aid  in  ob- 
taining the  complete  restoration  of  this  church. 

“ And  what  have  they  determined  on  at 
Bradford  with  regard  to  the  plans  for  the  new 
workhouse  there  ?” 

Why  there  also  they  have  come  to  a deter- 
mination. After  long  battling  on  most  un- 
sound points,  the  Committee  have  decided  in 
favour  of  a design  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
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Mawson.  The  building,  we  Understand,  is  to 
be  a six-class  workhouse,  to  accommodate  300 
inmates,  with  capability  for  future  extension  in 
tase  of  need,  atid  the  cost,  inclusive  of  site,  is 
put  down  at  nearly  10,000/. 

” Well,  now  let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
Have  you  read  * Shirley  ?’  ” 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 

ON  ARCHITECTURE,  AT  THE  ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 

The  professor,  in  his  fifth  lecture,  Jan.  31, 
reminded  the  students  of  the  dictum  of  Wren, 
"that  the  principles  of  architecture  are  now 
'rather  the  studies  of  antiquity  than  fancy 
whoever,  indeed,  undertakes  the  pursuit  of  this 
venerable  science  must  discover  in  it  the  same 
fixity  which  the  great  moral  and  physical  laws 
of  nature  have  preserved  from  the  beginning. 
History  displays  in  every  page  of  the  genera- 
tion from  Adam,  the  same  identical  motives 
and  aspirations  in  respect  of  this  art,  which 
our  own  hearts  confess  in  more  or  less  inten- 
sity at  the  present  day.  The  materials  of 
stone,  wood,  and  iron,  and  the  mechanical  and 
physical  means,  are  the  same  in  principle, 
however  enlarged  and  developed  by  experience. 
Man  himself,  the  days  of  whose  years  are  so 
limited,  the  half  of  his  brief  existence  spent  in 
pupilage,  must  be  the  creature  of  imitation, 
and  is  exposed  during  periods  to  be  the  mere 
victim  of  the  fashion  of  opinion — fluctuating 
and  Various.  On  the  whole,  a concurrence  of 
judgment  approves  and  establishes  forms  and 
powers,  the  alteration  of  which  it  is  presump- 
tuous to  attempt,  however  they  may  be  de- 
veloped and  improved. 

The  old  sin  of  pride  and  presumption 
denies  these  doctrines,  and,  akin  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Babylonians,  “ Go  to,  let  us  make 
us  a name  ; go  to,  let  us  build  a tower,  whose 
top  shall  reach  unto  the  clouds,” — we  have 
modern  aspirations  after  a new  style,  and  a 
catholicity  of  that  style  imposed  on  the  public ; 
but  when  we  ask  its  principles  and  descrip- 
tion, it  sinks,  like  the  Babylonian  tower,  into  a 
vision,  of  which  they  themselves  have  lost  the 
tracings.  Such  overweening  conceits  can  lead 
to  no  practical  good,  and  any  attempt  in  the 
student  to  reduce  them  to  paper,  in  a tangible 
form,  will  savour  of  aberration,  and  lead  to  a 
strait  waistcoat, — he  will  never  persuade  man- 
kind to  follow  his  inventions  unless  they  are 
founded  on  their  experience  and  l/ieir  previous 
acceptance. 

In  the  practice  of  our  art  abundant  occa- 
sions of  originality  arise  in  the  new  wants  of 
society,  and  in  the  new  materials  furnished  us 
by  the  sciences,  especially  in  these  times  ; and 
in  their  new  adaptation  to  cases,  requirements, 
and  circumstances,  there  is  always  abundant 
space  for  invention,  properly  so  called.  The 
public,  and  even  we,  as  artists,  too  often  mis- 
take the  form  for  the  thing,  the  ornament  for 
the  substance.  No  man  was  more  original  than 
Wren,  according  to  the  above  definition,  but 
inasmuch  as  he  used  the  classical  orders,  he 
is  esteemed  only  as  a copyist.  Wren  sought  the 
essence  of  the  requirement,  the  true  principles, 
the  just  idea  of  the  design  proposed.  He  made 
all  bend  to  these;  the  dress,  the  wig,  and  the 
ruffles  he  applied  as  a matter  of  course,  and  in 
deference  to  the  fashions  of  the  day.  He,  no 
doubt,  largely  admitted  the  motto  of  his  con- 
temporary, Mr.  Pepys,  “ Mens  cujusque,  is 
est  quisque”  The  student  should  well  consider 
these  examples,  and  no  lack  of  inventive 
opportunity  would  be  complained  of.  The 
mind  of  the  work  was  one  thing,  the  decoration 
was  another ; as  different  in  true  nobility  as 
soul  and  body ; and  the  first  need  not  be  sug- 
gested as  the  highest  subject  for  his  contem- 
plation. These  visionary  aspirations  after 
novelty,  derived  chiefly,  in  fact,  from  the 
abuse  alluded  to,  the  adherence  to  the  form 
and  not  the  matter, — this  seeking  after  exterior 
fashion  it  was  that  made  us  Roman,  Greek, 
Gothic  by  turns,  as  if  their  reproduction 
alone  constituted  architecture;  and  this  dis- 
gust sickened  the  amateur,  who  could  not 
penetrate  to  the  soul  of  the  work  within,  and 
made  him  call  for  novelty. 

The  proofs  of  this  fact  abounded— churches 
were  Grecian,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  Gothic— intensely  Roman  Catholic  ; 
the  sense  has  beep  wanting  to  understand^ 


that  we  do  not  want  a Greek  temple  for  the 
reception  of  a cryselcphantine  statue;  nor  a 
Roman  church  for  processions,  and  a sight 
only  of  the  Eucharist,  but  a Protestant  audi- 
torium suited  to  Anglican  ritual ; to  which 
great  purpose  all  form  of  dress,  of  whatever 
order  and  fashion,  must  bend  and  adapt  itself : 
and  whoever  studied  the  unvarying  principles 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  will  adjust  this 
dress  in  such  manner  as  to  reconcile  the  forms 
and  the  requirements  the  great  masters  have 
always  found. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  our  folly  in  the 
ignorance  which  half  a century  of  war  had 
plunged  the  fine  arts  into;  but  now  for  more 
than  thirty  years  we  have  studied  the  arts  of 
peace,  we  had  recurred  to  all  sorts  of  examples 
which  furnished  the  beautiful,  and  like  novices 
had  endeavoured  to  reproduce  them  by  turns, 
doggedly.  The  next  stage  was,  to  see  if  in 
each  of  these  the  same  principles  were  not 
latent ; and  so  by  studying  principles  we  should 
emancipate  ourselves  from  the  puerile  fetters 
of  imitation. 

Having  traced  the  elementary  materials  of 
architectural  composition,  the  professor  pro- 
ceeded to  the  combination  of  the  whole,  and  in 
this,  together  with  unity  and  order,  the  princi- 
ple of  gradation  was  one  of  the  most  essential ; 
the  repetition  of  the  same  elements  in  different 
dimensions  was  the  only  way  to  convey  one 
end  of  proportion,  viz.,  magnitude ; in  the  green 
leaves  of  the  wild  rose  tree,  as  compared  with 
the  garden  tree, — in  the  human  hand  or  fingers, 
as  compared  with  the  monkey’s,  an  admirable 
gradation  of  th6  .same  feature  is  observable, 
the  relations  of  which  it  behoved  us  carefully 
to  measure ; in  the  use  of  columnar  or  arched 
architecture  this  was  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess, especially  understood  by  the  Greeks,  by 
Palladio,  and  the  Goths,  so  called ; and  this 
was  illustrated  by  some  scenic  drawings  from 
various  sources,  and  especially  the  labours  of 
Canina. 

Material  magnitude  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  relative  magnitude,  obtained  by 
gradation  of  parts.  The  historical  painter  of  a 
group,  and  the  decorative  painter  of  a series  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  would  take  care  to  gradate 
the  elements  of  his  composition,  and  there  was 
no  principle  more  fundamental. 

It  was  on  this  principle  that  domes,  as  in 
the  admirable  group  at  St.  Maria  della  Salute 
at  Venice,  and  the  spires  at  Litchfield,  gave  so 
much  pleasure  and  magnitude;  comparison  by 
gradation  enabled  us  to  estimate  composition; 
pleasing  variety  and  grouping  were  delightfully 
displayed  in  both  these  examples.  No  single 
element  was  large  or  small  but  by  comparison, 
and  comparison  with  forms  of  its  own  nature 
was  the  best.  Trines  (as  at  Litchfield)  were 
advantageous ; he  must,  therefore,  condemn 
the  single  tower  of  our  modern  churches  ; he 
had  hoped  to  find  a composite  work  in  a 
great  town  which  had  recently  built  a great 
church ; when  he  at  length  found  the  eternal 
lithograph,  by  which  every  architect  advertises 
his  work  in  these  days,  there,  to  his  disap- 
pointment, was  the  single  tower,  attenuated, 
indeed,  because  not  fed  with  a lusty  peal  of 
bells  as  formerly,  but  still  a staring  tower — 
always  the  same— the  size  not  estimated  be- 
cause it  had  not  other  towers  or  objects  of 
gradation. 

Whatever  might  besaid  against  Queen  Anne’s 
churches,  it  was  certain,  he  thought,  that  for 
appropriateness  to  ritual  and  architectural  in- 
vention, as  to  structure  and  composition, 
nothing  done  since  them  in  this  country  could 
compare  with  them. 


SINKING  FUND  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

By  the  time  our  next  publication  will  have  ap- 
peared,the  minister’s  scheme  forcarrying  on  the 
business  of  the  Office  of  Works  will  probably 
have  been  placed  before  the  public  : what  that 
proposition  may  be  of  course  is  at  present 
veiled  in  obscurity.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may 
comprise  some  of  the  features  in  the  plan  sug- 
gested some  few  weeks  since.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  suggested  to  place  under 
a separate  and  independent  commission  all  new 
works  sanctioned  by  Parliament;  that  the  cost 
of  the  same  should  form  a separate  stock,  or 
fund, — the  interest  and  the  further  sum  neces- 
sary for  its  redemption,  after  a lengthened 
period,  being  the  annual  charge  to  be  pro- 


vided by  Parliament ; thus,  for  instance, 
instead  of  charging  the  country,  within  a period 
of  fifteen  years,  the  whole  expense  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  perhaps 
annually  6 or  7 per  cent,  upon  the  outlay, — a 
charge  scarcely  to  be  felt.  This  important 
work  might  be  carried  out  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  country,  by  the  employment  of 
thousands,  and  throw  upon  our  posterity  a 
reasonable  burthen  for  advantages  pos- 
sessed. The  office  of  “ Works”  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  " Woods.”  Lord  Carlisle 
will,  we  believe,  leave  both. 


A GLANCE  AT  TIIE  NELSON  MONUMENT. 


Of  Nelson,  a name  dear  to  every  true  Briton, 
the  memory  is  here  embalmed  in  the  heart  of 
London,  and  the  public  waits  with  patient 
watchfulness  for  the  three  halting  illustrations 
of  his  brilliant  exploits,  which  are  destined  for 
the  base  of  this  column. 

Occasionally,  since  the  removal  of  the 
velum,  I have  paused  before  the  sculptured 
chef-d’ceuvre  which  faces  the  Admiralty,  and 
which  appropriately  describes  what,  in  early 
ages,  might  be  called  the  apotheosis  of  the 
hero  (a  work  that  must  assure  every  lover  of 
the  arts  that  there  is  talent  in  the  land,  of  that 
pre-eminent  merit  which,  if  encouraged,  might 
class  us  on  a parity  with  any  nation),  and  it 
has  amused  me  to  hear  the  passing  and  some- 
times wayward  remarks  of  the  peripatetics — ■ 
as  thus : “ How  bold,”  said  one  damsel  to 
another,  “ how  beautiful,  how  truthful,  are 
these  castings  ! How  well  judged  the  legend 
— the  last  words  of  the  great  commander — • 
England  expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty  ! ” 
A tar  and  his  mate  succeeded  the  young  ladies, 
eulogizing,  in  technical  phraseology  to  which 
I cannot  do  justice,  the  compacted  but  well- 
defined  groups  of  sailors  and  marines,  to 
whom,  next  to  the  admiral,  they  imputed  the 
victory,  only  regretting  that  his  Honour  did 
not  come  into  port  to  be  paid  off  and  receive 
his  prize  money.*  An  old  lady,  following  on 
the  gangway,  remarked  to  a very  reverend- 
looking ecclesiastic,  with  a shovel  hat, — “ My 
dear,  if  this  sterling  inetal  were  distributed  to 
curates  on  short  commons,  or  to  the  children 
of  our  school,  how  much  good  would  result 
from  the  bounty  ! however,  it  is  a work  of 
passing  merit,  but  wherefore  put  these  words 
in  gold  letters  ?f  It  would  appear  that  the 
monition  were  needed, — that  men  now-a-days 
are  reluctant, — or  that  Nelson’s  last  ivords  were 
forgotten  /” 

Another  lady  condemned  the  legend  alto- 
gether, as  an  obtrusion  on  the  simplicity  that 
should  characterize  sculpture,  vowing  that  the 
motto  would  be  as  appropriate  on  a garter  for 
Achilles  as  erected  by  the  ladies  of  England  ! 

Many  were  the  reflections  uttered,  for  none 
passed  by  in  silence  ; some  even  observing  on 
the  artist’s  name,  which  he  had  bronzed  over, 
seeing  that  the  gilder  had  also  emblazoned 
it,  by  mistake  or  in  compliment. 

Rumours  and  reports  were  uttered  as  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  ; these 
I suppress,  being  unwilling  to  expose  some 
tinkering  and  Gothism  done  on  the  work  which 
has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the  artist’s  name,  let  me 
only  observe,  you  can  read  it  on  our  coins,  on 
our  pictures,  always  on  our  literary  works; 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that,  although  Lysippus 
would  not  sculpture  his  name  on  the  figure  of 
a Venus,  he  might  on  the  pedestal.  Times  are 
past  when  the  tyrant  ordered  his  titles  on  the 
entablature  of  the  Temple,— when  the  artist,  to 
insure  his  fame,  graved  his  own  on  the  stone, 
and  that  of  the  monarch  on  the  plaster  above 
it.  Quondam. 


St.  Mary’s,  Taunton. — The  editor  of  the 
Somerset  Gazette,  after  extracting  our  notice 
of  the  evil  effects  of  iron  on  Wrington  Church, 
points  to  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Taunton,  as  affording  another  instance  of  the 
mischief  so  done,  and  urges,  as  we  did  some  time 
ago,  that  this  structure  should  be  attended  to. 


* M'e  heard  an  old  sailor,  who  served  with  Nelson,  take 
two  technical  objections  the  other  day  to  Mr.  Carew's  very 
able  work,  which  may  be  worth  inquiry.  First,  he  pronounced 
against  the  possihilUy  of  a spar  coming  into  the  position  of 
that  shown  in  the  sculpture  ; and  secondly,  as  to  the  negro 
with  a musket  in  his  hands,  that  no  black  in  that  ship  was 
permitted  to  use  fire-arms, — Ed, 
t Since  bronzed. 
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ROOF  OVER  BOSTON  DEPOT  OF  BOSTON  AND  ALBANY  RAILWAY. 


Common  Rafters  4|  in.  by  31  in.  and  2 ft.  apar  t. 
Boarding  1 in.  thick. 


Principals  16  ft.,  centre  to  centre. 
Purlins  6 in.  by  8 in. 


ROOF  OF  THE  BOSTON  AND  ALBANY 
RAILWAY. 

This  roof  is  a very  good  specimen  of 
American  carpentry.  It  is  remarkable  on  the 
score  of  the  simplicity  of  its  framing,  and  the 
co-relation  of  the  scantlings  to  those  of  the 
lumber  brought  to  Boston. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  examining  any 
| American  construction,  that  the  price  of  skilled 
labour  as  so  high,  that  the  efforts  of  their 
I architects  and  engineers  are  always  directed 
to  simplify  the  mechanical  execution.  We 
| must  not  then  seek  for  elaborate  framing,  nor 
economy  of  material.  The  price  of  the.  latter 
is  often  insignificant  when  compared  with  that 
of  its  conversion ; but  in  all  cases  the  scant- 
lings are  made  to  suit  those  of  the  usual 
supply. 

J This  roof  is  covered  with  Welch  slates,  and 
I it  has  often  to  support  a great  weight  of  snow. 


ON  THE  LIFE,  THE  GENIUS,  AND  THE 
WORKS  OF  GIACOMO  BAROZZI  DA 
VIGNOLA* 

Upon  the  principle  so  well  laid  down  by 
Milizia,  "That  the  best  method  of  praising 
able  artists  is  by  making  known  their  works,” 
I will  now  proceed  with  a few  remarks  upon 
the  executed  works  of  Vignola  at  Rome,  com- 
mencing with  the  little  church  of  Sant.  Andrea 
a Ponte  Molle,  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 

The  building  was  erected  by  Julius  III.,  in 
commemoration  of  his  escape  on  St.  Andrew’s 
day,  1 527,  from  the  German  soldiery  during 
the  sack  of  Rome ; and  among  the  various 
inscriptions  in  the  adjoining  Villa  di  Papa 
Giulio,  Boissard  gives'  the  following  as  con- 
nected with  this  church  : — “ In  the  neighbour- 
ing temple  let  thanks  be  given  to  God  and 
St.  Andrew ; and  let  them  (the  visitors)  pray 
for  abundant  health  and  eternal  life  to  Julius 
III.,  Pontifex  Maximus,  to  Baldwin  his  bro- 
ther, and  to  their  whole  family.” 

This  church  is  of  a rectangular  plan,  of 
very  moderate  dimensions,  and  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  resemblance  in  general  exte- 
rior character  to  some  of  the  small  Roman 
temples.  There  is  a great  charm  and  beauty 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  design,  and  the  elegant 
details  all  bespeak  the  most  careful  study. 
Milizia  in  his  brusque  way  has  some  smart 
criticisms  upon  it,  acknowledging  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  a work  generally  praised. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church  of 
St.  Andrea  is  situate  the  Villa  Papa  Giulio, 
commenced  in  1550,  by  order  of  Julius  III. 
I will  not  occupy  the  time  of  this  meeting  by  a 
description  of  this  building,— with  which, 
probably,  nearly  all  present  are  familiar, — 
either  with  the  building  itself,  or  the  charm- 
ing illustrations  of  it  by  Percier  and  Fon- 
taine. I cannot,  however,  resist  the  observa- 

* See  page  74  ante. 


j tion  that  for  the  harmonious  arrangement  of 
; the  plan,  for  its  style  and  character,  for  the  re- 
finement and  delicacy  of  the  enrichments,  it  is 
a model  of  suburban  architecture.  Ammanati 
in  his  fountains  and  ninfeo,  and  Zucchero  in 
his  beautiful  paintings  of  the  porticoes,  have 
i contributed  much  to  iis  effect,  but  it  is  to  the 
master-hand  of  V ignola,  which  guided  and 
I directed  the  whole,  that  we  must  award  the 
I palm. 

My  friend,  Mr.  James  Morant  Lockyer,  who 
j has  with  great  credit  giver,  much  attention  to 
I the  study  of  numismatics,  more  particularly  in 
j reference  to  architectural  representations  upon 
I medals,  has  kindly  lent  me  a medal  of  Julius 
III.,  engraved  both  in  Stern’s  and  Letarouilly’s 
, works,  upon  which  the  Villa  Papa  Giulio  is 
; shown  with  two  small  cupolas  surmounting  the 
1 circular  staircase  and  corresponding  wing 
building.  The  effect  in  the  medal  is  so  suc- 
| cessful,  that  I am  induced  to  wish  these  late- 
j ral  cupolas  had  been  introduced  in  the  building 
itself. 

Near  to  the  Villa  Papa  Giulio  is  the  Vigna 
Giulia,  and  from  their  close  vicinity  and  the 
resemblance  in  the  names,  the  one  building 
has  sometimes  been  taken  for  the  other  in  the 
works  of  Vassari  and  other  authors.  I am 
inclined  to  think  the  hand  of  Vignola  may  be 
traced  on  this  latter  building;  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely picturesque  composition,  and  quite 
worthy  of  him.  Letarouilly  has  treated  this 
subject  in  his  usual  perfect  manner,  and  he 
ascribes  the  design  to  Sansovino  and  Peruzzi. 
Giorgio  Vassari  states  that  he  himself  was  the 
first  who  designed  it,  adding  rather  indig- 
nantly, “ that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
made  designs  to  please  the  capricious  fancy  of 
the  Pope,  and  which  were  afterwards  obliged 
to  be  corrected  by  Michelangelo  and  Vig- 
nola.” From  this  passage  it  would  almost 
appear  that  Barozzi  was  really  concerned  in 
the  design,  but  I have  no  doubt  so  careful  an 
author  as  Letarouilly  has  good  reasons  for 
attributing  the  work  to  Sansovino  and  Peruzzi, 
and  I am  only  doing  justice  to  these  two  great 
architects  in  observing  that  the  work  in 
question  is,  at  all  events,  worthy  of  Vignola. 
The  Villa  Lanti,  at  Bagnaia,  near  to  Viterbo, 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  Vignola  : it  resembles 
his  style,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  refined  and 
pure  for  that  master. 

At  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  Vignola  executed 
the  magnificent  apartment  so  well  known  as  the 
Caracci  Gallery,  with  a portion  of  the  Cortile, 
together  with  the  decorations  of  several  doors 
and  windows,  the  most  satisfactory  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Letarouilly,  who  has 
also  given  as  the  works  of  Vignola  the  lateral 
porticoes  or  loggie  on  the  Capitol,  the  small 
Palazzo  Spada  in  the  Via  di  Capo  di  Ferro, 
the  Palazzo  Nari,  and  a small  palace  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Piazza  Navona.  We  have 
also  the  celebrated  doorway  of  “ San  Lorenzo 
in  Damaso.” 


In  reference  to  the  entrance  to  the  Farnese 
Gardens  at  Rome,  I will  again  refer  to  the 
useful  work  on  doorways  by  Professor  Donald- 
son : “ It  is  useful,  however,  to  consider  whe- 
ther this  is  an  example  to  be  entirely  followed 
without  reserve  ; certainly  not ; but  there  are 
so  few  blemishes  to  remark,  that  it  may  appear 
almost  unnecessary  to  notice  them.  It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  the  columns  require 
being  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
by  a plinth.  The  rustications  of  the  columns 
may  be  somewhat  objected  to  as  not  suffi- 
ciently pure,  but  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
composition  would  have  been  destroyed  had 
they  been  without : the  attic  is  not  sufficiently 
— its  proper  proportions  would  have 
been  to  have  equalled  the  entablature  in 
height ; this  would  have  raised  the  plinth 
more  above  the  cornice,  and  prevented  its 
being  intercepted  by  the  projection  of  the 
latter.  Some  subsequent  architect,  with  a 
taste  as  profane  as  it  was  daring,  has  intro- 
duced above  this  capo  d’opera  of  Vignola  an 
attic,  with  caryatides,  deteriorating  materially 
its  effect,  and  causing  the  deformity  to  be 
attributed  to  our  great  architect.” 

Now  Milizia,  who  is  generally  not  very 
sparing  in  his  censure,  is  not  quite  so  indig- 
nant as  the  writer  whom  I have  just  quoted 
with  respect  to  this  “profane  addition;”  he 
merely  says,  “ Ma  l’attico  con  quelle  cariatidi 
e troppo  grande,”  and  upon  referring  to  my 
own  rough  notes  I find  that  I was  innocent 
enough  to  treat  it  as  one  design.  Many,  how- 
ever, I dare  say,  will  consider  that  the  author 
of  the  work  on  doorways  has,  in  this  instance, 
proved  himself  the  best  critic  of  the  three,  and 
that  the  addition  must  consequently  be  con- 
demned as — 

“ A blot  that  will  be  still  a blot,  in  spite 
Of  all  that  grave  apologists  may  write.” 

At  the  death  of  Michelangelo,  in  1564, 
Vignola,  in  conjunction  with  Pirro  Ligono, 
was  elected  as  his  successor  as  architect  to  St. 
Peter’s,  with  the  strictest  injunctions  from 
Pius  IV.  not  in  any  way  to  alter  the  design 
made  by  Michelangelo.  Vignola’s  coadjutor, 
however,  thought  proper  to  disobey  these 
commands,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
dismissed,  and  Vignola  remained  as  sole  archi- 
tect, and  he  so  continued  for  the  space  of  nine 
years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  lateral 
cupolas  are  his,  and  are  well  worthy  of  his 
master-hand.  Milizia’s  praise  of  them  is  as 
concise  as  it  is  expressive, — “ Sono  del  Vig- 
nola e sono  belle  !”  I am  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion that  no  other  part  of  St.  Peter’s  was 
designed  by  Vignola,  but  that  he  merely  put 
in  execution  the  designs  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor. 

Through  the  patronage  of  Cardinale  Alexan- 
dro  Farnese,  Vignola  was  appointed  architect 
to  design  the  important  church  of  the  Jesuits. 
This  great  work  was  commenced  in  1568  : its 
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plan  is  that  of  a Latin  cross,  the  length  216 
feet,  and  the  width  115  feet.  The  building  was 
only  carried  up  as  far  as  the  cornice  by  Vig- 
nola: it  was  completed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
or  according  to  Milizia,  “ II  resto  fu  esagerato 
da  Giacomo  della  Porta.” 

The  garden  front  of  the  Pallazzo  dei  Fio- 
rentini,  in  the  Campo  Marzo,  is  attributed  to 
Vignola  : it  is  a graceful  composition,  and  has 
lately  formed  the  subject  of  a work  by  the 
Cavalieri  Folchi,  a copy  of  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  Institute  by  the  author  during 
the  present  session. 

The  two  lateral  loggie  of  the  Capitol  are 
attributed  to  Vignola  by  Letarouilly  : they  are 
of  extreme  grace  and  simplicity,  and  their  effect 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  grand  flights  of 
steps  upon  which  they  rest. 

The  Porta  del  Popolo  is  also  said  to  be  by 
Vignola  ; it  is  not,  however,  a very  first-rate 
production,  and  I am  not  particularly  anxious 
to  claim  it  for  my  favourite.  Some  contend 
that  the  front  only  towards  the  Via  Flaminia  is 
by  Vignola,  and  that  towards  the  city  by 
Michelangelo. 

I am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  other  im- 
portant works  at  Rome  by  Barozzi  requiring 
notice.  Mr.  Donaldson  has  suggested  that  parts 
of  the  Villa  d’Este  at  Tivoli,  particularly  the 
central  loggia  of  the  front  next  the  gardens, 
are  by  his  hand,  and  I am  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion. 

Of  Vignola’s  works  at  Bologna,  my  friend 
Mr.  Newman,  who  was  there  last  year,  has 
kindly  lent  me  a sketch  of  the  Loggia  dei 
Banchi,  a wing  of  San  Petronio.  Mr.  Newman 
is  of  opinion  that  the  facade  was  altered  only, 
and  not  altogether  designed  by  Vignola;  the 
lower  pilasters  without  bases,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  arches  induce  a belief  that  the 
upper  part  alone  must  be  attributed  to  our 
great  master.  Mr.  Newman  has  also  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a powerful  sketch  of  the 
palace  built  for  Achille  Bocchi.  This  is  a 
noble  production,  and  a glorious  example  of 
Vignola’s  genius  for  the  grand  and  sublime, 
as  well  as  the  refined  and  elegant.  Its  massive 
grandeur  reminds  us  of  the  Florentine  palaces. 

Of  the  great  church,  “ Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli,”  at  Assisi,  I regret  I cannot  speak 
from  personal  observation,  but  the  difficulty 
has  been  obviated  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Donaldson,  he  having  furnished  me  with  a 
plan  of  the  building  taken  by  himself,  in  the 
year  1818.  The  dimensions  are  immense, — the 
extreme  length  inside  the  walls  being  no  less 
than  347  feet,  and  the  width  180  feet;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  colossal  size,  I am  far 
from  considering  it,  in  point  of  architecture,  as 
the  greatest  work  of  Vignola ; the  plan  pre- 
senting no  new  or  striking  features,  and  effect 
appearing  to  have  been  produced  by  magnitude 
alone.  The  first  stone  was  laid  25th  March, 
1 569,  only  four  years  before  Vignola’s  death, 
and  Alessi  and  Giulio  Danti  are  said  to  have 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  building  after 
Vignola’s  designs. 

In  the  year  1832  this  church  was  consider- 
ably damaged  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  has 
been  since  repaired,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
is  not  merely  celebrated  as  the  work  of  Vig- 
nola, but  as  containing  a superb  fresco,  “ The 
Vision  of  St.  Francis,”  a capo  d’opera  by  one 
of  our  own  century.  Overbeck. 

Of  the  great  ducal  palace  at  Piacenza,  I 
have  no  illustration.  My  friend  Mr.  Falkener 
informs  me  that  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  Vig- 
nola’s finest  productions.  I will  proceed 
therefore  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  Barozzi’s  greatest  work,  Caprarola. 

Near  to  Viterbo,  and  distant  about  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Rome,  stands  this  capo  d’opera 
of  Vignola.  The  situation,  on  the  sides  of 
Monte  Cimino,  is  wild  and  romantic,  com- 
manding magnificent  views  on  all  sides,  and 
presenting  the  most  striking  points  as  the 
spectator  approaches.  The  bold  and  rugged 
site  no  doubt  influenced  the  architect  in  giving 
that  fortress-like  character  to  his  building, 
alike  suitable  to  the  situation  and  to  the  stormy 
and  turbulent  times  in  which  it  was  built. 

Vassari  says  that  the  original  design  for  the 
fortress  of  Caprarola  was  by  Antonio  San 
Gallo,  who  had  much  practice  in  engineering 
and  military  architecture.  I do  not  consider 
that  this  circumstance  at  all  detracts  from  the 
merit  of  Vignola’s  subsequent  share  of  the 
design,  for  it  must  have  acquired  as  much  (if 
not  more)  skill  to  adapt  his  palace  to  San 


Gallo’s  foundations  as  to  have  originated  the 
palace  fortress  itself. 

The  plan  is  pentagonal  with  bastions  at  the 
angles,  and  while  thus  partaking  of  a military 
character  the  architecture  of  the  elevation  is 
civil  and  palatial.  Terrace  surmounts  terrace, 
the  one  communicating  with  the  other  by  noble 
wide  flights  of  steps.  The  basement  is  raised 
upon  its  sub-basement,  excavated  from  the 
solid  bed  of  rock,  while  two  beautiful  orders, 
towering  proudly  above  these  masses,  sur- 
mount the  pile.  Grandeur  and  sublimity 
reign  without ; beauty,  grace,  and  harmony 
preside  within.  Well,  indeed,  might  old 
Daniel  Barbaro  exclaim,  when  the  first  view 
burst  upon  him,  “ La  presenza  ^ maggior  della 
fama.” 

The  arrangement  of  the  plan  is  a master- 
piece of  skill ; the  circular  court  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  harmonious  compositions 
ever  devised.  The  spiral  staircase,  with  its 
ascending  stories  of  columns  and  pilasters, 
perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  world ; and  while  we 
gaze  in  admiration  at  the  expanse  of  mind 
which  conceived  so  great  a work,  our  eye,  as 
well  as  our  imagination  and  taste,  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  exquisite  refinement  and 
purity  of  the  details.  Many  years  have  now 
passed  since  I saw  this  grand  specimen  of 
Italian  architecture,  but  I have  a most  vivid 
recollection  of  the  strong  feeling  of  admiration 
it  produced  on  myself  and  fellow  travellers. 

Giorgio  Vassari,  in  his  Life  of  Taddeo  Zuc- 
chero,  has  given  a minute  account  of  this  cele- 
brated building,  describing  the  various  apart- 
ments with  their  superb  embellishments  by  the 
brothers  Zuccheri  and  by  Tempesta,  as  well  as 
several  perspective  views  by  Vignola’s  own  hand. 

In  Le  Bas  and  Debret’s  work  upon  the 
edifices  of  Vignola  will  be  found  the  most 
architectural  account  of  Caprarola.  Some  of 
the  decorative  paintings  are  given  by  De 
Prenner  in  a fine  work  entitled  “ Illustri  Fatti 
Farnesiani ;”  and  the  plans  and  sections  and 
elevations  will  be  found  also  in  “ Rossi’s 
Studio  d’Architettura  Civile,”  and  in  Percier 
and  Fontaine’s  “ Maisons  de  Plaisance  de 
Rome.”  These  celebrated  French  architects 
have  also  included  the  building  in  the  grounds 
termed  La  Palazzina,  the  refined  beauties  of 
which  are  most  elegantly  and  faithfully  repre- 
sented by  them.  The  happy  expression  of 
Vassari  with  respect  to  the  Villa  Farnesiana  at 
Rome,  “ Non  murato  ma  veramente  nato,” 
would  in  all  respects  apply  to  this  Palazzina, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  creations  of  the 
refined  taste  and  imagination  of  Vignola. 

I have  already  made  some  mention  of  the 
part  Vignola  took  in  the  designs  for  the 
Escurial ; how  far  that  gigantic  royal  convent 
has  been  erected  according  to  the  design  fur- 
nished by  our  architect  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  plan  now  exhibited  belongs  to  Mr.  Donald- 
son, who,  following  Milizia,  attributes  the 
design  to  Juan  Battista  di  Toledo.  It  appears 
that  the  palatial  beai’s  but  a small  proportion 
to  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  edifice,  which, 
as  a whole,  has  not  been  unhappily  described 
by  Beckford  as  being  “at  once  a temple,  a 
palace,  a convent,  and  a tomb.” 

Vignola  has  not  merely  instructed  us  hy  his 
executed  works,  but  he  has  left  a guide  for  all 
time  in  his  admirable  treatise  upon  our  art. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  rules,  proportions, 
and  maxims,  the  result  of  a careful  study  of 
the  architectural  remains  of  ancient  Rome ; 
and,  although  this  great  master  has  founded 
his  orders  upon  the  antique  models,  he  was  no 
servile  copyist  or  imitator,  but  proved  himself 
as  eminently  successful  in  his  original  produc- 
tions as  he  was  in  his  adaptation  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity.  FI  is  beautiful  and  original  intro- 
duction of  consoles  connecting  with  the  modil- 
lions  in  a crowning  cornice  has  been  frequently 
imitated  in  continental  buildings,  and  in  our 
own  country  by  Wren,  at  St.  Paul’s,  as  well  as 
by  many  other  of  our  principal  architects  of 
the  past  and  present  day;  his  playful  adapta- 
tion of  ornaments  over  his  doors  and  windows, 
and  his  ingenious  and  bold  application  of  rus- 
tics, afford  us  examples  of  originality  well 
deserving  our  attention  and  study. 

In  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  genius  of 
this  great  artist  I entirely  concur  with  Mr. 
Cockerell,  .who  has  observed  that  “Vignola 
was  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  orders,  not 
lavishly  employing  them  in  a vulgar  and 
common  manner,  but  applying  them  rather 
as  precious  decorations  to  be  tenderly  and 


delicately  treated ; he  relied  much  upon 
his  door  and  window  dressings,  making 
his  window  openings  extremely  small,  thus 
giving  great  breadth  and  scale  to  his  fa<;ades. 
The  introduction  and  treatment  of  rustics  in 
his  portones  is  most  masterly,  frequently 
uniting  them  with  the  string  course  of  the 
piano  nobile.  For  his  door  and  window  dress- 
ings he  stands  unrivalled.” 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
underrate  the  value  of  the  study  of  classic 
architecture  and  its  revival  under  the  great 
Italian  masters ; some  are  for  an  extensive  and 
nearly  exclusive  application  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, while  others  are  for  forming  a national 
style  of  our  own,  which  should  have  the  merit  of 
“ being  something  new.”  The  acute  and  strong- 
minded  Forsyth  remarks  upon  this  point,  “ I do 
not  indeed  admire  the  philosophy  which  has 
lately  broken  into  architecture,  nor  the  con- 
tempt so  often  affected  for  Vitruvius.  I would 
not  subvert  the  authority  of  example,  nor  be 
too  severe  upon  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the 
art.  Their  very  antiquity,  if  it  does  not  satisfy 
our  reason,  has  a charm  on  the  fancy,  and  they 
fill  up  a space  which  our  reverence  for  what  is 
old  would  make  it  difficult  for  a reformer  to 
fill  up  more  pleasingly.”  And  with  equal  force 
has  it  been  observed  by  that  most  eloquent  in- 
structor of  Art,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  “ Inven- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  marks  of  genius,  but 
if  we  consult  experience,  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  by  being  conversant  with  the  invention  of 
others  that  we  learn  to  invent,  as  by  reading 
the  thoughts  of  others  we  learn  to  think.” 

In  these  days  we  have  every  possible  facility 
and  inducement  held  out  to  us  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a thorough  knowledge  of  our  art. 
Upon  the  opening  evening  of  our  present 
session,  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Germany 
was  graphically  described  and  analyzed  by  one 
of  the  first  scholars  of  our  times,  the  master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Our  professors’ 
chairs  are  filled  by  the  most  able  instructors. 
We  have  excellent  weekly  and  monthly  publi- 
cations affording  us  botli  scientific  and  prac- 
tical information.  Our  museums  are  daily 
being  enriched  with  sculptured  remains  from 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  We 
have  societies  devoting  their  time  and  energies 
to  the  publication  of  architectural  stores  which 
have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  few,  and 
nearly  unknown.  The  wonderful  architecture 
of  Southern  India  has  been  brought  to  our 
view  and  described  and  commented  upon 
with  the.  most  profound  learning;  while 
the  Oxford  graduate  steps  forward  with 
all  the  advantages  of  sound  scholarship,  in- 
tellectual mind,  and  poetical  imagination,  to 
enlighten  us  with  his  “ Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture.” 

My  own  impression  is,  that  each  different 
style  has  its  distinct  and  separate  beauties 
and  features,  and  it  is  not  by  a blind  adherence 
to  one  particular  school  for  all  purposes,  but 
by  -a  proper  adaptation  of  the  style  we  may 
select  for  the  object  to  be  attained,  that  we  can 
command  success. 

I would  not  for  one  moment  be  supposed 
to  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  great 
merit  of  many  of  our  rising  architects,  in  the 
admirable  designs  and  structures  they  produce 
in  imitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
architecture  of  our  forefathers ; and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  ten  years  has  proved  to  us 
that  their  success  progresses  with  their  know- 
ledge and  research.  A similar  persevering 
study  of  Italian  examples  would  no  doubt 
produce  similar  satisfactory  results  ; and  as  the 
broach  spire  and  the  porch  of  the  thirteenth 
century  may  not  possibly  be  found  suitable  for 
every  street  or  square  in  the  metropolis,  or  in 
our  provincial  cities  and  towns,  I should  re- 
joice to  see  the  studies  of  our  young  architects 
also  directed  to  the  spires  of  our  own  immortal 
Wren,  to  the  cupolas  of  Brunelesclxi  and 
Michelangelo,  and  to  the  works  of  my  favourite 
Giacomo  Barozzi  da  Vignola. 

Samuel  Angell. 


To  destroy  Ants. — Inquiries  for  means  to 
rid  houses  of  ants  being  still  made,  we  add 
one  other  prescription  to  those  which  have 
appeared,  but  are  unable  to  guarantee  its  effi- 
cacy. Our  communicant,  however,  says, — 
A solution  of  alum  and  potash  in  hot  water, 
applied  boiling  hot  to  the  spots  infested,  will 
prove  an  effectual  cure. 
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HOW  THEY  BUILD  WORKHOUSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

For  some  time  past  I have  contemplated  the 
I necessity  of  calling  public  attention  to  the 
I auxiliary  workhouses  in  Ireland.  The  late 

I frightful  catastrophes  in  the  Killamey  and 

I Limerick  Unions  have  impelled  me  to  put  my 
I resolution  in  force,  that  public  opinion  may  be 
I awakened  respecting  those  dens  of  disease  and 
wretchedness,  where  thousands  are  crammed 
I like  negroes  in  the  hold  of  a slave  ship,  witli- 
I out  the  smallest  regard  to  the  decencies  and 
I necessities  of  existence. 

You  must  know  that  in  Ireland,  owing  to 
I the  melancholy  increase  in  the  pauper  popu- 
I lation,  the  original  workhouses  have  been 
I found  quite  insufficient  to  accommodate  the 
I applicants  for  admission  : the  consequence  is, 
I these  buildings,  termed  auxiliary  houses,  have 
I been  procured,  into  which  the  surplus  poor 
I have  been  stowed.  It  is  with  these  I have  to 
I do.  When  such  additional  accommodation  is 
I required,  the  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — 
I The  guardians  advertise  for  premises,  tenders 
I are  sent  in  ; every  one  in  the  district  having  a 

I dilapidated  corn  store,  a ruined  mill,  or  three 
I or  four  tumble-down  houses,  brings  them  for- 
I ward,— any  place  being  good  enough  for 
I paupers,  and  the  cheapest  in  the  eyes  of  the 

I guardians  being  the  best,  a selection  suitable 
to  these  ideas  is  made. 

Do  they  seek  professional  advice  as  to  the 
state  of  the  premises,  or  their  eligibility  for  the 
intended  purpose  ? No  such  thing.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  suitable  assistance  is  not 
sought;  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  the  doc- 
tor, or  some  busy-body  guardian,  who  fancies 
he  knows  something  about  buildings,  are  the 
| only  parties  consulted.  Upon  their  judg- 
| ment  is  the  concern  turned  into  a workhouse ; 
and  alterations  are  made,  involving  large  outlay, 
which,  through  the  ignorance  of  those  over- 
| seeing  the  matter,  is  completely  thrown  away, 
i Sometimes  the  master  of  the  union  is  the 
architect  and  inspector,  who  orders  timber 
j largely,  and  pockets  the  poundage ; while 
' those  necessary  adjuncts  to  health,  light,  ven- 
I tilation,  sewerage,  and  cleansing  conveniences, 

I are  scarcely  ever  attended  to. 

Three,  five,  and  seven  hundred  individuals 
are  sometimes  stowed  into  these  rotten  lofts, 

| where  there  is  scarcely  more  than  room  to  stand 
upright.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  these 
auxiliaries,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland, 
are  corn  stores,  or  old  mills  : every  one  knows 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  these  buildings. 

| They  are  generally  from  four  to  six  lofts  high  ; 

S the  general  height  from  floor  to  floor  is  7 or 
7h  feet;  the  apertures  are  few  and  small,  in 
i thick  walls  ; the  communication  is  from  loft  to 
j loft  by  a step-ladder ; sometimes  a staircase  is 
constructed,  the  general  size  and  formation 
of  which  may  be  taken  from  the  Limerick 
auxiliary, now  infamous  for  the  late  melancholy 
catastrophe.  Fancy  one  of  these  five  lofts 
high,  with  a hundred  beds  on  each  loft : what 
a state  of  half  suffocation  they  must  exist  in  ! 
consider  they  have  no  ventilation  but  what  they 
get  through  the  aforesaid  windows,  which  at 
night  must  be  closed  up,- — no  escape  for  foul 
air, no  admission  for  fresh,— and  it  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  disease  and  death  are  engen- 
dered in  these  Irish  slaveholds.  The  medical 
reports  of  the  unions  will  amply  testify  to  the 
truth  of  my  statement;  but  we  count  human 
life  so  cheap  in  Ireland,  that  these  things  are 
taken  no  notice  of.  Had  the  Killarney 
guardians  availed  themselves  of  proper  advice, 
the  paupers  would  not  have  been  precipitated 
through  the  rotten  lofts.  The  crushed  and 
mangled  remains  of  the  Limerick  victims  will 
testify  against  the  miserable  and  mistaken 
parsimony,  that  for  the  saving  of  an  architect’s 
fee,  will  entrust  the  providing  and  arranging 
of  such  edifices  to  ignorant  and  irresponsible 
parties. 

Through  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and 
all  others  concerned,  to  take  instant  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  such  fearful  calamities,  as 
well  as  of  the  sdent  havoc  that  takes  place, 
from  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  in  the 
appropriation  of  these  buildings  to  purposes 
they  never  were  intended  for.  The  appoint- 
ment of  travelling  inspectors  would  be  a 
good  step,  not  young  military  officers, 
but  intelligent,  properly  - qualified  profes- 
sional men,  to  report  upon  all  such 


auxiliary  houses,  their  present  condition  as 
respects  soundness  of  construction  and  efficiency 
of  sanitary  arrangement,  and  to  suggest  and 
point  out  all  necessary  improvements,  as  also 
to  report  upon  all  places  intended  to  be  used 
for  such  purposes. 

Indeed,  the  common  sense  of  the  matter 
would  be  to  erect  additional  workhouses,  and 
get  rid  of  the  separate  staff's  required  for  work- 
ing these  small  houses  (three  and  four  of  which 
are  in  some  unions),  as  well  as  of  the  risk  at- 
tending such  bad  and  unsafe  accommodation. 

CORCAGIENSIS. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A county  court  and  police  station  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Stowmarket.  Messrs.  Red  nail, 
Betts,  and  Andrews,  of  Stowmarket  are  the 
builders,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Barnes,  architect. The  contract  for  re- 

pairing the  walls  and  roof  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Cambridge,  has  been  taken  by 
Messrs.  Quinsee  and  Attack,  at  a sum  of 
1 ,300/.  and  upwards.  The  repewing  and  other 
alterations  must  form  a separate  contract. 
At  an  influential  meeting  at  Oxford,  re- 
solutions have  been  passed  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  baths  and  washhouses  there, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  requisite  sum 

(3,000/.)  has  been  already  promised. The 

Salisbury  directors  of  highways  propose  to 
adopt  some  means  for  a general  improvement 

of  the  drainage  of  that  city. It  is  proposed 

to  form  a public  Water-works  Company  at 
Winchester,  with  a capital  of  15,000/.,  in  750 
shares  of  20/.  each  ; and  to  purchase  the  pre- 
sent works  for  12,200/. The  contract  for 

erecting  the  new  Exchange,  at  Wolverhampton, 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Lilley,  of  Measham. 
The  tenderers  were— Messrs.  Heritage,  5,465/. ; 
Briggs,  5,262/.;  Dickson,  5,110/.;  Higham, 
5,084/. ; Cockerill,  5,050/. ; Elliott  and  Ford, 
4,997/.;  Millington,  4,975/.;  Hembrow,  4,646/.; 
Ede,  4,617/. ; Hill,  4,451/.;  Jarrow  and  Wa- 
terfield,  4,390/.  ; Green,  4,250/.  ; Watson, 

4,137/-;  Lilley,  4,045/. ; Higgs,  3,990/. It 

has  been  resolved  by  the  wardens  to  rebuild 
the  spire  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Birmingham. 
A subscription  is,  it  appears,  to  be  first  tried, 
and  one  of  the  wardens,  in  announcing  the 
circumstance  in  the  local  Journal,  says,  “ By 
limiting  our  first  effort  to  the  spire,  we  by  no 
means  shelve  the  general  restoration  of  the 
edifice.  Should  any  friend  who  sends  us  one 
51.  for  the  spire,  send  us  another  for  the  taking 
off  the  brick  greatcoat  by  which  the  stone 
church  of  St.  Martin’s  is  kept  warm,  we  shall 
not  return  his  money. — P.S.  The  honour  of 
sending  the  first  5/.  is  yet  open  to  competition ; 
and  when  some  future  Hutton  records  the 
restoration  of  the  church  (I  beg  pardon,  the 
spire),  he  will  surely  not  omit  to  add,  ‘Mr.  or 

Mrs. — contributed  the  first  five  pounds.’” 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Sackville-street,  Everton, 
Liverpool,  Mr.  John  Hay,  architect,  was  to  be 
opened  on  Thursday  last.  It  is  a Gothic 
edifice  of  the  Decorated  period.  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  87g  feet  by  26,  aisles  73  feet,  by 
13i,  chancel  38  feet  by  21,  chancel  aisle,  21  feet 
by  14,  vestry  13  feet  square.  The  height  of 
the  nave  to  the  ridge  is  57  feet;  the  height  of 
the  steeple  is  152  feet, — the  tower  of  four  stages, 
the  last  octagonal.  The  windows  are  traceried, 
and  are  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
building  is  of  hard  red  sandstone,  pointed  with 
black  mortar ; the  ridges  of  roofs  finished  with 
crest  tile,  of  fleur  de  lis  pattern.  Interiorly 
the  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  pillars 
and  arches  of  polished  red  sandstone.  The 
floor  is  laid  throughout  with  red  and  black 
tiles,  the  chancel  and  aisle  with  a tile  from 
Minton’s  manufactory.  The  benches  are  all 
open,  with  kneeling  and  foot-boards,  and 
all  moveable,  for  convenience  of  cleaning. 
The  organ  is  to  be  placed  in  the  chancel 
aisle.  The  roof  timbers  are  exposed,  and 
are  of  varnished  Baltic  timber.  There  are 
appliances  for  heating  and  ventilation.  The 
church  contains  about  1,200  kneelings,  and 
will  cost  4,100/.,  exclusive  of  iron  railing,  on 

low  wall  around  the  building. The  sum  of 

1,711/.  odd  has  been  subscribed  towards  the 
erection  of  schools,  for  the  dense  district  of 
St.  John’s,  Liverpool,  and  a site  has  been 
secured  in  Great  Crosshall- street,  at  a cost  of 
1,365/.  The  school  building  itself  is  to  cost 
about  1,500/. It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 


church  at  Embsay,  near  Skipton,  on  a site 
given  near  the  old  foundation,  laid  in  1154. 

One  of  the  town  councillors  of  Bolton 
lately  exhibited  in  council,  a plan  for  a new 
market,  proposed  to  be  formed  on  a site  near 
the  centre  of  the  borough,  as  laid  down  on  the 
Ordnance  map.  On  this  plan,  he  said,  there 
could  be  314  shops,  22  lock-up  shops,  98 
stalls,  14  shops,  and  36  stalls  for  fish;  10  shops 
and  32  stalls  for  butter,  &c. ; and  12  shops 
and  90  stalls  for  butchers,  at  a cost  of  28,000/.; 
and  the  plan  was  one  that  could  be  extended. 

At  Exeter,  the  new  post-office  in  Queen- 

street,  is  nearly  completed.  It  has  attached 
columns  of  Corinthian,  placed  on  a basement, 
slightly  infirm  in  appearance  (people  say),  from 
the  great  size  of  the  central  archway,  and  a 
large  window  on  each  side.  An  architect  has 
not  been  regularly  employed. 


THE  NEW  METROPOLITAN  SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  influential  and  important  associa- 
tion, lately  formed  at  a meeting  noticed 
in  our  columns,  is  already  actively  at  work 
with  the  powers  that  be  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  beneficial  and  urgent  ends  for 
which  it  has  been  established.  Since  its  for- 
mation powerful  deputations  have  been  in 
personal  communication,  first  with  Lords 
Carlisle  and  Ashley,  as  heads  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  still  more  recently  with  the  Premier 
himself.  At  the  interview  with  the  latter,  the 
Bishop  of  London  headed  the  deputation,  and 
submitted  to  Lord  John  Russell  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  initiative  meeting,  at  which 
the  old  London, the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Health 
of  Towns  Associations  had  merged  into 
the  new  Metropolitan.  The  objects  of  the 
association  were  of  course  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  his  lordship,  as  the  Premier  of 
her  Majesty’s  G6vernment  and  a highly 
influential  member  of  the  legislature;  and 
the  bishop’s  appeal  was  seconded  by  various 
other  speakers,  among  whom  were  Messrs. 
Slaney  and  Wyld,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cumming,  Dr.  Gavin,  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries, and  others.  The  reply  of  the  Premier 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  subject  constantly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  that  Lord  Carlisle  had  been  in  constant 
communication  with  him  upon  it,  — that 
the  jealousy  felt  about  interference  with 
local  rights,  &c.,  presented  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  success  of  any  one  general  measure, 
but  that  the  best  attention  and  the  deepest 
interest  of  the  Government  were  engaged  in 
favour  of  separate  measures  that  might  secure 
the  same  end  without  the  numerous  risks  of 
defeat  on  the  separate  clauses  in  any  one 
general  measure. 

The  association  has  since  issued  a ’circular, 
earnestly  recommending  the  formation  of 
branch  associations  in  the  various  parishes  or 
districts  throughout  the  metropolis.  Sub- 
committees for  investigating  various  branches 
of  the  subject  have  been  formed  ; and  apart- 
ments are  engaged  at  the  Ship  Tavern, 
Charing-cross,  where  attendance  is  given 
daily. 


Ornamented  Brick  Chimneys. — How 
is  it  that  we  seem  entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of 
that  beautiful  portion  of  old  domestic  archi- 
tecture,— the  ornamented  brick  chimney? 
Surely  there  is  nothing  more  handsome  than 
the  examples  at  Hampton  Court,  Thornbury, 
Barsham,  &e.,  and  some  few  to  be  seen  in 
the  village  of  Audleyend,  and  elsewhere.  Are 
there  no  districts  in  England  where  the  clay  is 
suitable,  and  yet  where  the  stamped  or 
moulded  brick  or  tile  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  speculator  ? In  Staffordshire 
I have  noticed  an  improvement,  especially  in 
the  grand  station  at  Stoke,  hut  yet  no  attempt 
at  the  old  pattern.  Possibly  I may  only  be 
recording  my  own  ignorance ; yet  1 have  tra- 
velled much,  and  seen  nothing  modern  of  the 
kind,  except  in  the  Hall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, — 
and  there  how  successfully  introduced  ! but 
those  moulds  were  broken  when  the  work  was 
completed. — Lincolniensis. 

***  Some  were  made  recently  on  the  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  but  we  are  not 
certain  that  their  manufacture  is  continued. 
Let  the  tax  on  bricks  be  taken  off,  and  art 
I will  then  be  applied  in  their  manufacture. — Ed. 


THE  HOLY  GHOST  CHAPEL, 
BASINGSTOKE. 

Any  of  our  readers  desirous  of  visiting  some 
of  the  finest  specimens- of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
architecture  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  would 
do  well  to  take  a trip  by  the  South-Western 
Railway.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in 
few  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  can  so  many 
excellent  examples  be  found  in  a like  space. 
This  will  be  seen  at  once,  by  enumerating 
those  of  the  greatest  importance, — such  as  the 
Cathedrals  of  Salisbury  and  Winchester,  Rom- 
sey  Abbey  Church,  Christ  Church,  the  Church 
of  St.  Cross,  and  the  ruins  of  Netley  and 
Beaulieu.  Many  of  these  have  been  illustrated 
by  us  at  different  times,  and  we  would  now 
direct  attention  to  the  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful ruins  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel  at 
Basingstoke. 

The  following  description  of  it  is  from  the 
“ Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,”  1805  : — 

“ The  Holy  Ghost  Chapel  is  so  called  from 
its  having  been  connected  with  a brotherhood 
or  guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  instituted  by  Sir 
■William  Sandys,  Knight,  afterwards  the  first 
Lord  Sandys,  and  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
under  a license  from  Henry  VIII.  This  fra- 
ternity was  dissolved  in  the  first  year  of  the 


j reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  its  possessions  vested 
in  the  Crown  ; but  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary  a brotherhood  was  again 
established  here,  and  the  former  possessions 
regranted,  for  * the  maintenance  of  a priest  for 
the  celebration  of  Divine  service,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the 
town  of  Basingstoke.’  About  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  brotherhood 
! became  extinct,  and  during  the  confusions  of 
the  Civil  Wars  the  chapel  estate  was  seized  by 
I the  Parliament,  and  the  school  shut  up ; but 
through  the  care  of  Bishop  Morley,  the  estate 
was  again  restored  about  the  year  1G70.  The 
| site  of  this  chapel  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  a religious  structure  from 
l the  period  of  the  Saxon  times ; and  although 
; the  present  building  is  generally  ascribed  to 
the  above  Sir  William  Sandys,  the  opinion  of 
a celebrated  draughtsman  and  antiquary,  Mr. 
Carter,  seems  to  countenance  the  report  of  its 
having  been  erected  much  earlier.  * The  style 
; of  the  architecture,’  he  observes,  ‘ appears  of 
j the  day  of  Edward  IV.’  The  design,  though 
! small,  is  much  enriched,  and  among  the  orna- 
j ments  are  many  with  Roman  and  Grecian 
forms,  which  shows  that  examples  of  this  sort 
I had  been  earlier  introduced  among  us  than  is 


j generally  thought ; however,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible but  that  many  of  the  carvings,  with  some 
. shields  of  arms,  were  added  in  the  reign  of 
, Henry  VIII.,  in  consequence  of  repairs  or 
! alterations  taking  place.  Camden  describes  it 
as  having  been  erected  by  Sir  William  Sandys, 
and  particularly  mentions  the  roof  as  being 
! excellently  adorned  from  Scripture  history, 
j The  only  parts  now  standing  (1S05)  are  the 
I south  and  east  walls,  with  a hexangular  tower 
at  the  south-west  angle,  in  which  was  formerly 
a staircase.  On  the  piers  between  the  windows 
on  the  south  side  are  long  narrow  pedestals 
1 with  niches  rising  above  them.  The  angles  of 
! the  tower  are  similarly  decorated ; the  walls 
j are  of  brick,  cased  with  freestone.  The  effect 
arising  from  the  elevated  situation  of  these 
ruins  is  beautiful.  The  building  appears  first 
| to  have  been  dilapidated  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
and  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  ever 
j since. 

i The  large  regular  apartment  to  the  west- 
: ward  of  the  chapel  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Carter 
j to  have  been  the  body  of  the  ancient  church, 
I to  which  the  chapel  was  attached,  constituting 
I the  chancel  or  choir.” 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  above  extract,  that 
j there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
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date  of  the  building.  Camden  considers  it  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
while  Carter  ascribes  it  to  an  earlier  period 
— viz.,  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Against 
this  conclusion  of  the  latter  there  is  much  to 
be  said  ; and  one  peculiarity  in  the  construction 
of  the  building,  which  he  afterwards  notices, 
will  go  far  to  settle  the  question,— the  walls 
are  of  brickwork,  faced  with  stone.  Now,  as 
brickwork  was  not  in  general  use  until  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  chapel  was  erected  during  the  reign 
of  that  monarch  ; and  we  are  confirmed  in  this 
view  by  the  character  of  the  ornamental  detail, 
which  is  very  late ; some  portions  of  it,  indeed, 
might  fairly  be  termed  debased. 

The  state  of  the  building  is  much  the  same 
now  as  in  1805.  The  whole  of  the  ornamental 
detail  is  of  peculiar  delicacy,  both  as  to  design 
and  execution.  The  pedestals  and  canopies  at 
the  angles  of  the  tower  are  very  curious,  and 
would  well  repay  attentive  examination  ; those 
between  the  windows  of  the  aisle  are  also  ex- 
cellent, but  have  not  such  varied  detail.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  add  the  thickness  of  the 
brickwork,  which  is  21  inches. 

The  neighbouring  building  is  now  used  as  a 
school-room  ; it  is  evidently  of  a much  earlier 
date  than  the  chapel,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
interest  remaining;  the  supposition  that  it 
once  formed  a part  of  the  same  building  is 
barely  probable. 

We  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  would 
know  more  of  Carter’s  opinion  of  this  building 
to  tbe  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  November 
1802. 


THE  FRIENDS’  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
exterior  of  a building  now  possessed  by  the 
“ Society  of  Friends,”  and  used  as  a school. 
It  forms  the  north-side  of  a quadrangle, 
and  stands  on  part  of  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  a monastery  of  Dominican  Friars, 
founded  by  Maurice  de  Gaunt,  in  the  year 
1228.  The  church  appears  to  have  been  of 
considerable  extent  and  magnificence.  The 
dimensions,  as  given  by  William  of  Wor- 
cester, are — Choir,  44  by  14  paces ; nave,  58 
by  34  paces.  The  cloisters  extended  40  paces 
on  four  sides  of  the  church.  The  remains  of 
these  have  been  recently  restored,  as  well  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  ancient  work  in  the  present 
edifice. 

The  building  consists  of  several  class-rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  above,  a large  school- 
room of  the  entire  length,  having  at  the  east- 
end  a fine  triple  lancet  window,  and  at  the  west 
a two-light  Decorated.  The  roof  is  partly  old, 
open,  and  of  a good  pitch.  In  the  new  por- 
tions of  the  building  the  prevailing  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century  is  carried  out.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  W.  Armstrong. 

The  building,  with  its  ecclesiastical  asso- 
ciations, contrasts  strangely  with  the  meeting- 
house hard  by, — an  unimaginative  block,  ex- 


I pressive  alike  of  Quakers’  Theology,  and 
j Poetry  (albeit,  the  Muse  never  dwelt  therein), 
j It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  as  indicating 
the  progress  of  architecture  in  the  nineteenth 
' century,  that  the  Quakers,  of  all  men  the  most 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  art,  have  caused  to 
be  restored,  an  ecclesiastical  structure  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Filius  Ecclesue. 


BREAKWATERS. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

On  the  6th  February,  Mr.  Jas.  Walker  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Findlay’s  paper  upon  Artificial 
Breakwaters  was  resumed. 

Cherbourg  Digue  was  the  first  work  of  this 
nature.  The  original  projects  to  protect  the 
road,  in  1712,  and  in  1777,  by  a line  of  sunken 
ships,  filled  with  stones,  as  at  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle  in  1573,  were  abandoned.  In  1782-4 
M.  de  Cessart  commenced  the  present  Digue, 
by  building  immense  timber  caissons,  of  a 
truncated  conical  figure,  150  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  64  feet  high ; 90  of  these 
were  to  be  placed  tangent  to  each  other,  and 
filled  with  stones,  but  the  wreck  of  the  first 
two  led  to  a change,  that  of  placing  them  at 
intervals,  and  these  intervals  to  be  filled  with 
stone,  dropped  promiscuously  or picrre perdue ; 
but  they  were  all  destroyed,  with  one  excep- 
tion, prior  to  1789-  In  1S02  the  work  was 
resumed,  upon  the  method  a pierre  perdue,  and 
continued  with  varying  success,  till  in  1832 
M.  Duparc  commenced  the  present  form,  an 
upright  wall  or  parapet,  placed  on  the  summit 
of  the  encroachment  at  low  water,  rising 
above  high-water  level.  The  Plymouth  break- 
water, commenced  in  1 S 1 1 by  Mr.  Rennie, 
and  continued  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  was  described.  The  protection 
of  the  base  of  the  light-house,  on  the  ivest  end 
of  the  breakwater  (which  has  always  suffered 
most  as  explained),  by  means  of  a species  of 
buttress,  which  Mr.  Walker  said  was  designed 
by  [Mr.  Stuart  conjointly  with  himself,  was 
then  mentioned.  This  erection  involved  a new 
principle  in  hydraulic  architecture,  afterwards 
alluded  to. 

A variation  from  the  natural  slopes  formed  on 
an  artificial  reef  by  the  waves’  action,  by  divert- 
ing their  progress,  was  stated  to  be  no  new 
proposition.  It  was  proposed  in  1734  by  M. 
Touros,  but  not  acted  on.  In  1787-95  the 
sea-walls  of  Cadiz  were  built  by  Don  Tomas 
Munos, — an  incline  of  timber  planks,  termi- 
nated by  a concave  face  of  masonry,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  rocks  at  its  foot  rolling 
up  and  against  the  masonry.  M.  Emy,  who 
has  argued  for  the  existence  of  the  flot-du- 
fond,  proposed  a cylindrical  or  cycloidal  con- 
cave face  for  such  works  in  1818,  very  similar 
in  section  to  those  just  mentioned.  He  suc- 
cessfully employed  it  at  the  lie  de  Re  in  1820. 
Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  deductions,  from  his  wave 
system,  to  the  same  effect,  were  alluded  to,  and 
an  illustration  of  their  nature  instanced  in  the 
curved  slope  of  the  shingle  beach,  preserved 


in  the  Dymchurch  Wall,  protecting  Romney 
Marsh,  and  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  cliffs. 

The  upright  wall,  as  executing  at  the  Refuge 
Harbour,  by  Mr.  Walker,  at  Dover,  was  next 
considered.  This  principle,  established  by  the 
buttress  at  Plymouth  breakwater,  consists  of 
stepping  each  course  into  the  upper  face  of 
that  beneath  it,  dovetailing  each  course  hori- 
zontally, and  alternate  stones  locking  into  the 
courses  immediately  beneath  it,  thus  virtually 
forming  a solid  mass  of  stone.  Some  obser- 
vations on  the  site  of  Dover  Harbour  as  being 
free  from  silt,  and,  perhaps  now,  from  shingle, 
concluded  the  paper. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

COULSON  V.  APPLEBY. 

This  was  an  action  brought  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
Whitechapel  County  Court,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
71.  15s.,  for  one  quarter’s  use  and  occupation  of  a 
house  situate  No.  6,  Upper  Wellington-place,  Wap- 
ping,  from  Lady -day  to  Midsummer  last,  beyond 
which  period  the  defendant  remained  in  the  house 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  left  without  giving  notice. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Thomas,  who  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  urged,  as  a ground  of  defence  to  the 
action,  that  the  premises  were  untenantable,  dan- 
gerous, and  unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  the  damp 
state  of  the  kitchens,  which  were  frequently  3 feet 
in  water  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Thames,  and 
which,  after  being  pumped  out,  left  a thick  coating 
of  mud,  the  effluvium  from  which  was  intolerable. 
The  learned  gentleman,  in  support  of  his  view  of  the 
law,  cited  the  case  of  Collins  v.  Barrow  (1  Moody 
and  Robinson,  p.  112),  where  the  defendant  had 
taken  premises  for  three  years,  and  left  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  and  in  which  case  it  was  held  that 
the  defendant  was  justified  in  quitting,  the  premises 
being  in  an  untenantable  state  of  repair.  The 
learned  gentleman  also  referred  his  Honour  to  the 
cases  of  Edwards  v.  Hetherington  (7  Dowl.  and 
Ry land’s  Reports,  117),  Salisbury  v.  Marsal  (-1 
Carrington  and  Payne,  p.  65,)  and  to  Woodfall’s 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  p.  308. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  defendant 
that  she  had  previously  occupied  a house  in  the 
same  street  for  about  twelve  months,  the  kitchens 
of  which  were  continually  flooded  ; and  that  while 
in  the  occupation  of  the  premises  under  con- 
sideration, she  had  had  a severe  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever,  which  she  attributed  entirely 
to  the  damp  state  of  the  kitchens.  The  house 
was  let  out  in  furnished  apartments,  but  the  health 
of  her  lodgers  was  so  seriously  affected  from  the 
causes  already  stated,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
quit.  Witnesses  were  called  who  confirmed  the 
defendant’s  statement. 

The  plaintiff  did  not  deny  that  the  house  was 
damp,  although  defendant  had  never  made  any  com- 
plaint while  she  occupied  it ; she  was  moreover 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  premises  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  from  the  fact  of  having  lived  within  two 
doors  of  them  fora  period  of  twelve  months.  His 
Honour  (Serjeant  Manning)  said  the  plaintiff’s  case 
had  not  been  answered.  If  the  premises  were  un- 
tenantable, that  would  be  a justification  for  quitting 
them  at  any  period.  But  the  defendant’s  case  failed 
for  two  reasons  : — First,  the  defendant  occupied 
another  house  in  the  same  street,  and  had  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  infirmities  of  the  house  she  re- 
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moved  to,  and  secondly,  she  remained  in  it  a whole 
quarter.  There  was  no  doubt  very  good  reason  for 
leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  following  quarter,  but 
she  was  clearly  liable  for  the  quarter  she  occupied. 
As  however  it  was  a case  of  hardship,  he  (his 
Honour)  would  make  an  order  for  payment  by  easy 
instalments,  viz.,  10s.  a-month. 


THE  GAS  QUESTION  : NOTES  OF 
PROGRESS,  &c. 

At  Cockermouth  the  price  has  been  reduced 
from  8s.  to  6s.  8d.  ; and  at  Portsea,  from 
Cs.  6d.  to  6s. Gas  in  Bradford,  says  a cor- 

respondent of  the  local  Observer,  is  5s.,  while 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Huddersfield  the 
company  have  voluntarily  reduced  their  price 

to  4s. If  the  Stockton  Company  supply 

their  customers  at  2s.  6d.,  says  a correspondent 
of  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  the  price  at  which 

it  will  pay  in  Leeds  is  Is.  9d. “ Six  shillings 

has  been  proved  in  the  City  of  London  to  be 
exorbitant,”  say  the  ratepayers  and  parishioners 
of  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  in  public  meet- 
ing assembled,  “ and  this  vestry  pledges  itself 
to  use  every  exertion  to  secure  from  any  source, 
a supply  of  gas  at  a price  not  exceeding  4s.” 

It  is  thus,  by  comparing  notes,  that  a 

wholesome  spirit  of  discontent,  mingled,  it  may 
be,  occasionally,  with  some  minor  errors  in 
detail,  is  fast  reducing  the  anomalous  state 
of  gas  economics  to  something  like  consistency. 
In  all  such  cases  allowance  is  made,  where  there 
seems  to  be  any  reason  for  making  such  allow- 
ance, for  difference  of  relative  position  with 
respect  to  coal ; but,  the  truth  is,  we  have  clearly 
shown,  from  the  companies’  own  returns,  that 
the  price  of  coal  has  had  comparatively  little 
to  do  with  the  actual  price  of  gas,  or  the 

possibility  of  its  reduction. The  City  of 

London  Companies  seem  to  have  had  some 
reason  for  the  belief  that  the  progress  of  the 
Central  Gas  Consumers’  Company  towards  a 
practical  working  state  would  give  an  addi- 
tional impetus  to  the  provincial  movement ; 
for  we  find  that  the  reductions  already  made 
by  the  old  companies  themselves,  in  order  to 
arrest  that  progress,  are  now  being  made  good 
use  of  in  the  way  of  argument,  in  favour  of  fur- 
ther reductions,  amongst  the  provincial  gas  con- 
sumers. The  actual  and  promised  reductions 
of  the  old  London  manufacturers  are  now  pre- 
cisely those  of  the  new,  namely,  4s.,  with  a 
conditional  promise  of  further  reduction,  and 
yet  we  find  an  “anti-humbug”  in  the  interest 
of  the  old,  advertising  the  new,  by  implication, 
in  the  Times,  as  a set  of  wild  adventurers, 
backed  by  some  tinkering  pretender  in  the 
art  of  gas  making,  promising  the  most  impro- 
bable advantages  to  gas  consumers  and  share- 
holders ! This  “ anti-humbug,”  clearly  shows 
the  public,  at  least,  that  he,  for  one,  is  no  be- 
liever in  the  sincerity  of  his  old  friends,  who 
ought  therefore  to  bridle  the  tongue  cf  such 
a mischief-maker  at  this  critical  moment,  if 
they  think  it  “ important  to  the  public,”  that 
no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  their  own  good  faith 
should  interfere  with  all  that  now  remains  of 
their  future  prospects  as  the  exclusive  reapers 
of  the  city  harvest.  As  for  ourselves,  we  do  give 
them  much  more  credit  for  sincerity  now  than 
their  own  indiscreet  partisan  virtually  adver- 
tises them  to  possess  : our  only  fear  is,  that 
their  repentance,  as  predicted,  not  only  by  us, 
but  by  their  own  public  advocate  in  the  late 

Gas  Gazette,  may  have  come  “ too  late.” 

The  Great  Cent  ralGas  Consumers’  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment, has  been  declared  to  have  complied  with 

the  Standing  Orders. We  are  informed, says 

the  Morning  Herald,  that  a Mr.  Wilkinson,  of 
Grimesthorpe,  near  Sheffield,  has  invented  a 
gas-making  apparatus  that  will  produce  9,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  from  one  ton  of  coals,  and  is 
so  constructed  that  any  steady  labourer  may 
manage  it  with  as  little  trouble  as  trimming 
the  oil  lamps  required  to  give  the  same  amount 
of  light.  Mr.  W.  says  that  good  gas  may  thus 
be  obtained  forless  than  2s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 
—The  business  at  the  Worcester  Works  is 
said  to  have  increased  from  a consumption  of 

16.000. 000  cubic  feet  under  the  old  company,  to 

25.000. 000  under  the  new,  and  this  increased 

consumption  lately  yielded  the  new  company  a 
dividend  “ at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum, 
besides  setting  aside  a handsome  sum  for  de- 
preciation of  plant.” It  is  known,  says  a 

writer  in  the  Bradford  Observer,  that  the 
original  shares  in  the  Bradford  Gas  Company 
are  paying  30  per  cent,  on  their  capital  out  of 


the  5s.  at  present  charged,  “ so  that  there  is 
room  for  a great  reduction  but  it  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  dividend  would  necessarily 
be  reduced  by  such  a reduction, — the  ex- 
perience of  gas  companies  in  general,  as  shown 
in  their  Parliamentary  returns,  proves  the  very 
contrary  to  be  the  probable  result.  With  all 
their  profit,  complaints  are  made  of  the  inade- 
quate supply  of  gas  in  Bradford.  The 

Whitehaven  Gas-work,  says  the  Lancaster 
Guardian,  pays  a fair  per  centage  for  invested 

capital  at  4s.  per  1,000  feet. The  process  for 

manufacturing  the  patent  hydro-carbon  gas  is 
thus  described  in  the  Mining  Journal — “ In 
one  set  of  retorts  is  placed  a quantity  of  char- 
coal and  scraps  of  iron,  which  arc  brought  to 
a bright  red  heat,  and  water  allowed  to  fall 
upon  them  drop  by  drop,  by  which  the  water 
is  decomposed,  the  carbon  and  iron  taking  up 
the  oxygen — the  hydrogen  being  set  free.  In 
another  retort,  resin,  tar,  or  other  hydro-car- 
bon, is  decomposed,  by  passing  it  through  a 
mass  of  iron  chains;  and  every  1,000  feet  of 
gas  for  brilliant  illumination  is  composed  of 
500  feet  of  pure  hydrogen  from  the  water,  and 
500  of  carburetted  hydrogen  from  the  hydro- 
carbon. Mr.  White  has  stated,”  adds  the 
writer,  “ that,  with  every  expense,  carefully 
calculated  from  practical  experience,  in  the 
large  way,  (say)  above  300,000  cubic  feet  per 
day,  it  can  be  made  at  Is.  per  1,000  feet.  It 
is  now  getting  into  extensive  operation  in  the 
large  manufactories  in  the  Midland  Counties ; 
the  Broad  Plain  Soap  Works,  Bristol — the 
largest  in  the  kingdom — are  lighted  with  it ; 
the  town  of  Southport;  Parkhouse,  near  Edin- 
burgh ; and  the  apparatus  is  being  erected  at 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Works,  Old  Kent- 

road,  Surrey.” Madrid,  it  appears,  is  to  be 

lighted  by  an  English  Gas  Company,  and 
several  of  the  other  chief  cities  in  Spain  are  to 
be  lighted  with  gas. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  MEETING  FOR  THE 
’51  EXPOSITION. 

On  Thursday  morning  last  a meeting  was 
held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  this  important  under- 
taking, when  the  platform  was  crowded  with 
men  of  high  station  and  character,  and  the 
large  room  filled  by  a most  respectable 
audience.  Many  ladies  were  present,  including 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ; and  we  were  glad 
to  hear  Lord  Carlisle  announce,  in  the  course 
of  his  most  eloquent  address,  that  a ladies’ 
committee  had  been  formed,  to  give  assistance 
to  the  project.  We  understand  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  have  been 
re-appointed  as  salaried  officers,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  are  to  devote  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  the  matter.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  immediately  come  to  as  to 
the  building;  there  is  not  a week  to  spare. 


METROPOLITAN  SEWERS  COMMISSION. 

A general  court  was  with  great  difficulty 
got  together  on  Friday  last,  after  repeated  half- 
hour  postponements, — appellants, reporters, and 
others  on  business  being  meanwhile  detained 
for  nearly  one  hour  in  the  staircase,  and  nearly 
another  in  the  court-room,  till  some  of  the 
officers  beat  about  for  commissioners.  Lord 
Ebrington,  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  and  Messrs. 
Hawes,  Hardwick,  and  Lawes,  were  present 
from  the  outset,  and  ultimately  Mr.  Stephen- 
son took  the  place  of  Captain  Vetch,  who  had 
left,  unwell.  Lord  Ebrington  apologized  for 
the  public  inconvenience,  on  the  ground  that 
the  new  commissioners  were  not  paid  function- 
aries, and  were  very  limited  in  number,  and 
otherwise  engaged  both  publicly  and  privately, 
“ so  that  the  delay  was  unavoidable,  and  might 
be  so  again,  so  long  as  the  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ratepayers  remained  in  its  present  de- 
fective state.”  Amongst  other  business  trans- 
acted at  this  meeting,  the  court  agreed  to 
sanction  an  expenditure  of  400/.  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Ordnance  map  of  London  to  the 
scale  of  1 foot  per  mile,  a room  for  this  pur- 
pose having  already  been  engaged  in  Hatton- 
garden.  Permission  was  also  given  to  the 
Sewage  Manure  Company  to  lay  a waste  pipe 
into  the  Walham-green  sewer;  and  some  re- 
pairs and  surveys  were  ordered.- -The  Times, 

while  still  grumbling,  and  on  good  ground, 
at  the  proceedings,  or  rather  the  non-pro- 


[ ceedings,  of  a commission  apparently  in- 
capable, from  preoccupation,  of  doing  the  duties 
devolving  on  it,  thus  complains  of  the  past, 
present,  and  prospective  state  of  things : — 
“ The  commissioners  have  not  only  done  no- 
thing, but  even  their  preliminary  palavers  have 
indicated  no  definite  tendency  to  any  general 
principles.  It  seems  as  yet  to  be  totally  un- 
certain whether  there  will  be  one  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  drainage  for  the  whole  metro- 
polis, or  whether  different  principles  will  be 
applied  to  different  areas, — whether  a good  out- 
fall is  to  be  sought,  or  whether  detached 
reservoirs  are  to  be  employed, — whether  we  are 
to  have  culverts  or  soil-pits,  ‘ tunnels  ’ or 
‘ sumps.’  The  engineer  to  the  commission  is 
no  wiser  than  anybody  else,  and  his  scheme  for 
a particular  piece  of  drainage  [that  of  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  into  the  ThamesJ  is  accord- 
ingly made  ‘ independent  in  its  action,’  and  so 
ingeniously  contrived  as  hereafter  to  harmonize 
with  either  one  * result  ’ or  another.” 

We  have  received  great  complaints  from 
parties  anxious  to  lay  down  drainage  at  their 
own  cost,  of  being  unable  to  obtain  reply  to 
applications  after  long  and  injurious  delay. 


J3ooti0. 

The  Building  Societies'  Directory  and  Almanac 
for  1850,  with  Digest  of  the  Laivs  relating  to 
them,  S)-c.  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

A Guide  to  Benefit  Building  Societies,  with  a 
Practical  adaptation  of  Life  Assurance  to 
the  requirements  of  their  Members.  By  J. 
H.  James;  Consulting  Actuary.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’-court ; and 
Wilson  and  Sons,  Cheapside. 

A Treatise  on  Benefit  Building  Societies,  con- 
taining Remarks  on  the  Erroneous  Tendency 
of  many  of  the  Societies  at  present  in  exist- 
ence, and  an  Inquiry  into  the  True  Causes  of 
their  Defective  Operation,  with  a view  to 
their  Amendment,  or  the  formation  of  new 
Societies  upon  correct  principles.  By 
Arthur  Scratchley,  M.A.,  Actuary  to 
the  Western  Life  Assurance  Society.  J.  W. 
Parker,  West  Strand. 

Though  last  in  our  list,  Mr.  Scratchley’s 
treatise  is  not  the  least  in  our  estimation.  It 
appears  to  contain  a thorough  and  uncom- 
promising exposure  of  the  complicated  errors 
under  which  these  societies  labour.  They  are 
multiplying  in  all  directions,  and  are  calculated 
materially  to  modify  the  condition  of  the 
industrious  classes ; and  as  the  valuable 
results  which  might  be  obtained  through 
their  agency  are  daily  becoming  more  mani- 
fest, it  is  of  urgent  necessity,  as  remarked, 
that  definite  principles  should  be  laid  down 
to  serve  as  a guide  for  their  correct 
formation,  and  as  the  basis  of  some  consistency 
in  their  subsequent  operations.  This  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  the 
suggestion  of  rules,  the  calculation  of  tabular 
and  other  formulas,  and  the  interfusion  of  much 
miscellaneous  instruction  and  advice.  Above 
all,  he  considers  that,  among  other  defects  of  the 
various  systems  afloat,  “ one  stands  prominent 
as  the  fatal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  success, 
arising  from  the  almost  universal  condition  by 
which  the  existence  of  a building  society  is 
limited  to  a specified  number  of  years.”  His 
endeavour,  therefore,  has  been  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  asso- 
ciations, on  more  correct  and  practical  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  “ the  originators  of  the  mul- 
titudinous variety  of  new  and  improved  plans, 
promising  such  large  benefits  simultaneously  to 
each  of  the  two  class  of  members  [the  investers 
and  the  borrowers]  who  alone  constitute  these 
societies,”  and  who  “ might  with  as  much 
probability  of  success,  devise  a game  of  cards 
at  which  all  who  played  should  rise  up  winners, 
— not  reflecting, that  although  a fair  and  reason- 
able benefit  may  be  secured  to  the  invester  by 
lending  on  equitable  terms  to  the  borrower, 
yet  an  extra  profit  beyond  this,  which  is  pro- 
mised to  the  one,  can  only  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.” 

On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  this 
treatise  as  a very  valuable  one,  even  though  it 
should  do  no  more  than  fulfil  the  first  of 
its  professed  objects,  namely,  operate  as  a 
thorough  and  corrective  exposure  of  the  errors 
and  dangers  of  the  present  system;  and  as  such 
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I we  accordingly  hail  its  advent  as  the  embodi- 
I ment,  ad  longam,  of  our  own  reiterated  warn- 
I ings  and  exposures  of  a system  of  error  but 
I too  implicitly  and  indiscriminately  adopted  and 
E cherished,  with  the  best  of  motives,  by  con- 
1 temporary  journalists. 

I Counsel  to  Inventors  of  Improvements  in  the 
Useful  Arts.  By  Thomas  Turner,  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  F.  Elsworth,  Chancery- 
I ’ lane. 

I The  author  has  displayed  in  this,  as  in  his 
| former  little  work  on  “ Copyright  in  Design,” 
k ■ a talent  for  interweaving  grave  and  weighty 
| counsel  with  pleasant  anecdote  and  reminis- 
| cence,  gleaned  from  a varied  sphere  of  read- 
||  ing,  and  dashed  off  into  really  a most  readable 
I little  volume. 

Its  main  aim,  however,  is— firstly,  to  offer 
I some  suggestions  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
I fields  of  useful  invention  and  the  settlement  of 
| new  tracts  of  its  territory ; and  secondly,  to 
| exhibit  the  inventor’s  legal  position  in  the 
I general  features  of  its  privileges  and  condi- 
[ tions,  leaving  its  forms  and  minutiae  to  be 
I dealt  with  when  the  special  circumstances 
I arrive. 


Metropolitan  Water  Supply. — The 
f Board  of  Health,  it  appears,  have  expressed  an 
< opinion  “ that  the  works  for  supplying  the 
public  with  water  should  be  under  the  same 
[ public  jurisdiction,  or  management,  with  works 
of  drainage,  paving,  and  surface  draining,  and 
| that  pending  further  investigations  as  to  the 
| practical  means  of  applying  the  foregoing  prin- 
j ciple  to  the  metropolis,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
|j  sanction  the  investment  of  fresh  capital  in  the 
8 same  field  of  supply,  as  it  is  probable  that  the 
j new  works  will  have  to  be  repurchased,  and 
there  can  be  no  security  that  these  will  be 
i applicable  to  the  arrangements  that  may  be 
i hereafter  recommended.”  Sir  Geo.  Grey  seems 
i to  be  acting  on  this  principle  from  some 
remarks  made  by  him  on  the  several  water- 
: bills  which  were  proceeding  before  Parliament. 

I -Metropolitan  district  meetings  are  being 
: held  in  all  quarters,  to  agitate  the  supply  ques- 
tion ; and  at  some  of  these  meetings  Govern- 
I ment  control  is  being  very  jealously  repudiated. 

. Delegates  have  been  sent  to  vote  and  aid  in 
i the  movement  with  the  newly-formed  Metro- 
l politan  Parochial  Supply  Association,  and 
numerous  parishes  have  supported  their  dele- 
i Sates  in  voting  sums  of  money  to  forward  the 
■ objects  of  that  association,— namely,  to  watch 
the  bills  before  Parliament,  and  endeavour  to 
i obtain  the  most  continuous,  cheapest,  and  best 
: supply  of  water,  encouraging  all  water  schemes 
till  the  most  perfect  method  be  examined  and 
adopted.  A correspondent  writes,— as  you 
have  indicated  in  several  papers  in  The 
Builder  that  the  great  point  to  accomplish  is 
the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  good  water,  and 
that  expense  is  comparatively  unimportant 
i (thus  pointing  towards  the  Henley-on-Thames 
: scheme),  permit  me  to  suggest  that  if  the 
; waters  that  fall  on  the  Cotswold  Hills  were 
j judiciously  collected  in  one  or  more  great 
; reservoirs,  and  a direct  conduit  made  thence 
i to  Henley-on-Thames,  a large  body  of  water 
' would  be  thus  conveyed  to  that  river  in  the 
' way  of  compensation,  which  is  now  altogether 
i diverted  from  it  to  the  Gloucester  side  of  the 
i lulls,  or  escapes  in  evaporation. — Ciiremes. 

Salford  Free  Library  and  Museum* 
— The  evening  attendance  is  already  so  large, 
i that  an  additional  reading-room  has  been 
( opened.  During  the  past  month  more  than 
; 5,000  persons  have  frequented  the  reading- 
1 room,  and  the  number  of  books  given  out 
; averages  544  volumes  every  week.  Not  the 
! slightest  damage  or  loss  has  been  sustained. 

A variety  of  gifts,  including  “ a library  ” at  a 
( cost  of  50/.,  are  already  pouring  in  upon  the 
i institution. 

Joinery. — Apatent  has  been  granted  to  Mr. 
W.  Furness,  Lawton-street,  Liverpool,  for  im- 
] provements  in  machinery  for  cutting,  turning, 

; planeing,  moulding,  dovetailing,  boring,  mor- 
1 tising,  tongueing,  grooving,  and  sawing  wood; 

: also,  for  sharpening  and  grinding  tools  or 
'•  surfaces;  and  also,  in  welding  steel  to 
i cast-iron. 
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The  late  Fire  in  Lambeth. — Sir : Will 
you  permit  me  to  notice  a remark  in  The 
Builder  of  the  16th  inst.,  viz. : — " A state- 
ment has  reached  us,  to  the  effect  that,  if  Mr. 
Braidwood  had  listened  to  the  urgent  intreaties 
of  Messrs.  Nickells,  and  brought  water  to  bear 
on  a certain  portion  of  their  premises,  pro- 
perty to  a large  amount  might  have  been 
saved.”  Much  as  I regret  the  serious  loss 
sustained  by  Messrs.  Nickells,  I have  seen  no 
reason  to  alter  my  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  steps  taken  by  me  at  the  fire  above  re- 
ferred to.  Taking  into  account  the  limited 
supply  of  water  at  my  command,  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  if  I had  attempted  to 
save  any  portion  of  Messrs.  Nickells’  premises, 
I must  have  allowed  the  fire  to  burn  to  far 
greater  extent  into  the  York  and  Westminster- 
bridge  roads,  by  which  a very  much  larger 
amount  of  property  would  have,  I have  no 
doubt,  been  lost  than  could  by  any  possibility 
have  been  saved  in  Messrs.  Nickells’  premises. 
A very  little  consideration  will  show  that  my 
duty  at  a fire  is  not  to  protect  any  particular 
property,  but  to  make  the  aggregate  loss  as 
small  as  possible.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
know  that  the  Insurance  Companies  who  have 
lost  large  sums  on  Messrs.  Nickell’s  premises, 
have  not  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with 
my  mode  of  proceeding. — Jas.  Braidwood, 
Superintendent  of  the  London  Fire  Engine 
Establishment. 

The  National  Monument  at  Wash- 
ington.— We  last  week  gave  some  account  of 
what  has  been  doing  of  late  with  respect  to  the 
Virginian  monument  to  Washington.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of  the  monument  to  the 
same  hero,  designed,  ever  since  the  year  1783, 
to  be  erected  in  the  capitol  itself  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  now  in  course  of  erection 
there.  The  fund  for  this  purpose  at  present 
amounts  to  S7, 000  dollars;  but  the  whole  cost  of 
obelisk  and  pantheon  will  be  1,122,000  dollars, 
— of  obelisk  alone  552,000  dollars.  The  floor  of 
the  latter  is  now  completed,  of  massive  blocks 
of  laminated  granite,  and  at  the  height  of  17 
feet  above  the  ground  the  obelisk  itself  has 
been  commenced.  It  is  55  feet  square  in  girth 
and  cased  with  marble  on  walls  15  feet  thick, 
with  a cavity  of  25  feet,  and  will  be  ascended 
interiorly  by  machinery  and  stairs.  In  the 
centre  is  placed  the  intended  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington. The  entire  design  embraces  the  idea 
of  a grand  circular  colonnaded  building, 
250  feet  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  high, 
from  which  springs  the  obelisk  shaft, 
70  feet  at  base  and  500  feet  high! 
The  rotunda  forming  the  grand  base  is  sur- 
rounded by  thirty  columns  of  12  feet  diameter, 
and  45  feet  high,  elevated  on  a stylobate  of  20 
feet  elevation  and  300  feet  square,  surmounted 
by  an  entablature  20  feet  high,  and  crowned 
by  a balustrade  15  feet  high.  The  terrace  out- 
side the  colonnade  is  25  feet  wide,  and  the  pro- 
naos  or  walk  within,  25  feet.  The  site  is  near 
the  Potomac  river,  south  of  the  president’s 
house,  on  the  ground  selected  by  Washington, 
aud  made  public  on  laying  out  the  city.  The 
monument  will  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country. 

Lecture  on  an  Exhibition  of  Paint- 
ings.— At  an  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Mr.  J.  Fowler,  as  reported  in  the  local  Jour- 
nal, lately  read  two  lectures,  to  crowded 
audiences,  on  modern  art  in  general,  and  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  respective  pic- 
tures before  the  lecturer  and  his  audiences  in 
particular.  “ He  had  not  undertaken  the  task 
with  hostile  feelings  to  any  person,”  he  said, 
“ but  in  all  kindness  and  deference  to  the 
claims  of  others,  with  a desire  to  be  useful  to 
his  younger  brethren  of  the  easel, — to  point 
out  what  appeared  to  be  the  principles  of  truth 
and  beauty  in  his  profession,  and  to  give  plea- 
sure to  the  members  of  that  society.”  Dr. 
Noble,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Fowler,  observed  that  where  he  could  give  un- 
qualified approbation  he  had  evidently  done 
so  with  pleasure,  while  his  censure  had  been 
administered  gently  and  kindly.  He  congra- 
tulated the  town  upon  having  an  exhibition 
which  he  looked  upon  as  forming  an  epoch  in 
its  history. 

Shrewsbury  Railway  Station. — The 
statement  that  this  station  was  destroyed  by 
the  late  high  winds  (taken  from  a provincial 
journal)  is  incorrect.  The  damage  done  was 
to  an  engine  shed. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  1 8th  March,  for 
the  erection  of  a parsonage  house  and  other 
offices  at  Wheatley ; by  12th  March,  for  the 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  stations  and 
buildings  between  Portsmouth  and  Cosham, 
on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway, 
and  of  the  permanent  way  and  works  at  the 
Portsmouth  terminus  of  same  line,  both  for 
seven  years,  and  in  one  or  two  contracts ; 
by  28th  inst.,  for  the  erection  of  four 
cottages  at  Poplar  ; by  11th  March,  for  the 
erection  of  new  wings  and  additions  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  in  Yorkshire;  by  11th  March, 
for  the  erection  of  the  Victoria  College, 
Jersey ; by  a date  not  specified,  for  sundry  re- 
parations to  the  “ going  gear  ” of  a windmill, 
near  London ; by  a date  not  specified,  for 
the  erection  of  public  baths  and  washhouses 
at  Nottingham  ; by  5th  March  for  ten  travelling 
cranes  and  a supply  of  switches  and  crossings 
for  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  ; by 
12th  March  for  supplying  the  navy  dockyards 
with  locks  and  lock  furniture  ; by  26th  inst.  for 
the  construction  of  two  reservoirs  near  Otley  ; 
by  1st  March,  for  draining  and  sewering  at 
Leeds ; by  a date  not  specified,  for  the  works  to 
be  executed  in  the  erection  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Church,  Leeds ; by  26th  inst.  for  enlarging  a 
tank  and  constructing  a gas-holder  for  the 
Stockton-on-Tees  new  Gas  Company;  and  by 
25th  inst.,  for  enlarging  two  or  three  tanks  and 
erecting  two  or  three  gas-holders,  with  fittings. 
Sec.,  for  the  Equitable  Gas  Company. 

Cast-Iron  Lighthouse  on  Gibb’s 
Hill,  in  the  Bermudas.— The  form  of 
this  tower  is  that  of  a strong  conoidal  figure, 
105  feet  9 inches  in  height,  terminated  at  the 
top  by  an  inverted  conoidal  figure,  4 feet  high, 
in  lieu  of  a capital ; its  extreme  outside  dia- 
meter 24  feet,  at  the  narrowest  part  14  feet, 
and  at  the  top  20  feet.  The  external  shell  is 
constructed  of  135  concentric  cast-iron  plates, 
having  inside  flanges,  and  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  1 inch  at  the  base  to  about  £ of  an 
inch  at  the  top.  In  the  centre  of  the  tower 
there  is  a hollow  cast-iron  column,  18  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  inside,  and  of  £ inch  metal, 
for  supporting  Fresnel’s  dioptric  apparatus, 
and  in  which  the  revolving  weight  descended ; 
it  was  also  used,  in  the  daytime,  for  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  stores,  and  likewise  contained 
the  waste-water  pipe.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  filled  with  concrete,  leaving  a well, 
faced  with  brickwork,  about  8 feet  in  diameter, 
and  20  feet  in  depth,  in  the  centre.  Above 
this  are  the  seven  floors,  the  two  lower  ones 
being  lined  with  brickwork,  and  used  as  store 
rooms,  and  the  upper  ones,  lined  with  sheet 
iron,  used  in  living  rooms  for  the  light-keeper. 
The  structure  occupied  about  one  year  in  its 
erection,  the  different  parts  having  been  landed 
about  the  end  of  November,  1844,  the  first 
plate  being  erected  on  Gibb’s  Hill,  on  the  19th 
December,  1844,  and  the  last  plate  of  the 
tower  on  the  9th  of  October,  1845.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  structure,  including  the  lantern 
and  light  apparatuses  stated  to  have  been  about 
7,690/.,  and  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining 
it  about  450/. 

Arrangement  of  Gas  Meters. — Sir  : 
In  supplying  the  wet  meter  with  water,  some 
care  should  be  exercised.  The  suppliers  are 
safer  than  the  consumers.  So  soon  as  the 
water  decreases  in  quantity,  as  would  allow 
more  gas  to  pass  than  would  be  registered, 
directly  does  a valve  (until  then  kept  open  by 
a float),  close  to  prevent  the  passage,  and 
darkness  ensues,  until  additional  water  be 
supplied  to  the  meter.  This  is  all  very  ad- 
mirable for  the  security  of  the  companies,  but 
if  there  be  too  much  water,  i.  e.  more  than 
actually  required,  the  consumer  does  not  then 
obtain  the  proper  quantity  of  gas,  but  there  is 
a limit  to  this  in  what  is  termed  the  dry- 
well,  into  which,  if  the  water  should  be  in  such 
excess  as  to  flow,  the  consumer  has  notice  by 
the  flickering  or  jumping  of  the  several  lights. 
Now,  it  is  between  these  two  extremes — the 
want  and  the  excess  of  water — that  the  con- 
sumer’s attention  should  be  directed,  and  by 
the  insertion  of  a piece  of  plate-glass  in  the 
front  of  the  meter,  the  quantity  of  water  may 
be  ascertained  at  a glance,  at  any  time,  and 
be  kept  at  a fair  height  (to  a mark),  and 
so  a fair  quantity  of  gas  measured.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  as  well  to  say  that  this  can  only  be 
done,  without  leave,  where  the  meter  belongs 
to  the  consumer.  R.  \V. 
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The  Taff  Vale  Viaduct,  South  Wales. 
— A paper  descriptive  of  the  viaduct  near 
QuakerVyard,  on  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  was 
lately  read  by  Mr.  S.  Downing,  C.E.,  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland.  The 
viaduct  was  designed  by  Mr.  Brunei,  to  carry 
the  main  line  of  the  railway  over  the  river 
Taff,  at  a point  where  such  crossing  was  un- 
avoidable. The  total  length  was  470  feet,  and 
greatest  height  105  feet,  consisting  of  six  semi- 
circular arches,  each  50  feet  in  span,  resting 
on  pillars,  whose  horizontal  section  was  a 
regular  octagon,  5 feet  9&  inches  in  the  side, 
giving  14  feet  as  their  diameter.  The  whole 
structure  was  upon  a curve  of  1,320  feet 
radius,  and  at  the  point  where  it  was  deter- 
mined to  build,  the  axis  of  the  river  made  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  with  the  direction  of  the 
tangent  to  the  curve.  One  of  the  chief  merits 
of  the  design  was  the  avoidance  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  expense  of  an  oblique  bridge  with 
spiral  courses  in  addition  to  those  of  curving. 
The  stone  was  of  the  blue  Pennant  grit,  and 
obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
works.  The  lime  used  was  the  Aberthaw 
hydraulic  limestone.  The  foundations  on  the 
north  side,  including  one  of  the  river  piers, 
were  on  rock  on  indurated  gravel ; but  on  the 
south  side  the  abutment,  one  land  and  one 
river  pier,  had  to  he  sunk  to  a far  greater 
depth  than  originally  designed.  The  real 
difficulty  in  the  construction  was  found  to  be 
the  management  of  the  spandril  walls  on  the 
concave  side,  so  as  to  gain  the  true  uniform 
curvature  at  the  string  course  under  the  para- 
pets, as  on  the  concave  side  they  had  to  gather 
out  the  courses  of  the  spandrils  about  4 inches, 
which,  from  the  excellent  quality  of  the  stone, 
they  were  enabled  to  do. 

Cork. — Captain  Washington,  R.N.,  held 
an  inquisition  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  on  the 
7th,  on  the  subject  of  ducks,  and  the  result  was 
most  satisfactory  to  the  dock  promoters.  At 
the  close  of  the  investigation.  Captain  Wash- 
ington stated,  that  from  the  evidence  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  project,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating  it  as  his  conviction,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty would  recommend  the  matter  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Government. — 
Messrs.  Paul  and  M'Swiney,  iron-founders  of 
this  city,  have  contracted  for  erecting  the 
passenger-shed  roofs  of  the  Cork  and  Passage 
Railway  at  the  Cork  terminus.  The  roofs  are 
about  300  feet  long  and  57  feet  span.  The 
girders  are  of  T iron,  with  tie  rods  and  braces 
of  l£  inch  round  iron,  and  of  very  light 
construction. 

Railway  Jottings. — On  Wednesday  in 
last  week  the  second  tube  of  the  Menai  bridge 
was  lowered  to  its  permanent  seat  on  the  Car- 
narvonshire side,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson. An  extension  of  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  took  place,  denoting  great  rigidity. 
The  gale  of  Wednesday,  and  again  on  Satur- 
day, when  the  wind  was  at  right  angles  with 
the  bridge,  did  not  affect  the  structure  in  the 
least,  it  is  said,  though  a pressure  of  seventeen 
and  a half  pounds  to  the  square  foot  was  ascer- 
tained. The  line  will  be  in  readiness  for  open- 
ing in  about  four  weeks.  The  first,  or  experi- 
mental, train  is  to  go  through  on  1st  March. 

-It  is  rather  an  odd  circumstance  that, 

already,  since  we  noticed  the  very  unusual  fact 
of  a locomotive  boiler  explosion  having  oc- 
curred near  Newcastle,  another  has  taken  place 
near  Darlington,  in  which  both  driver  and 
stoker  were  killed.  We  trust  this  coincidence 
is  no  way  indicative  of  the  destined  line  of 
future  efforts  to  make  up  the  lee-way  of  past 

drawbacks  in  the  railway  world. From  a 

return  just  issued,  it  appears  that  the  length  of 
newline  authorized  in  session  1849  was  16§ 
miles;  and  length  of  deviations  26g-  miles. 
Capital  authorized  to  be  raised  by  shares, 
3,146,500/.;  by  loans,  764,831/.  In  addition 
to  34  Acts  relative  to  these,  there  were  two 
Acts  passed  incorporating  companies  for  rail- 
ways in  India  — Great  Indian  Peninsular, 
500,000/.  capital,  and  166,666/.  loan;  East 
Indian,  capital  12,000,000/.  Another  return 
gives  the  following  comparative  statement  of 
the  traffic  on  all  the  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  five  years  ending  June  30, 
1849  : — 

Years.  Passengers.  Receipts.  Goods. 

1845.. ..  33, 791, 253  ....^3,976,341  . . . . ^2,233,373 

1846 43,790,983  ....  4,725,215  .... 

1847.. ..  51, 352, 163  ....  5,148,002  .... 

1849 57,965,070  ....  5,720,382  .... 

1849.. ..  60, 398, 159  ....  6,105,975  .... 


Evelyn  on  the  State  of  London. — It 
may  not  be  known  to  some  of  your  readers 
that  Evelyn  wrote  a pamphlet  upon  this  sub- 
ject. This  was  nearly  200  years  ago,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  how  much  greater  the  evils 
which  he  denounces  have  now  become.  After 
describing  the  "sweet  and  agreeable  eminency” 
on  which  London  is  built,  he  enlarges  much 
upon  the  great  nuisance  of  such  dense  volumes  of 
smoke  continually  poured  forth  from  the  facto- 
ries, so  much  as  to  poison  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances. As  to  Sraithfield  marketand  intramural 
burying, — upon  the  latter  subject  he  says — “Is 
there  under  heaven  such  coughing  and  snuffling 
to  be  heard  as  in  London  churches  ? where  the 
barking  and  spitting  are  incessant  and  most 
importunate ; and  truly  am  I persuaded  that 
the  frequency  of  churchyards  and  charnel- 
houses  contaminates  the  air  as  well  as  the 
pumps  and  water.”  He  quotes  against  the 
driving  of  cattle  through  the  streets  the  Lex 
Carnaria  of  the  Romans,  who  absolutely  forbade 
them  to  kill,  or  have  slaughter-houses,  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  II is  remedy  I will  quote 
in  full : — “ I propose,  therefore,  that  by  an  Act 
of  this  present  Parliament  this  infernal  nuisance 
be  reformed,  enjoining  that  all  the  works  he 
removed  five  or  six  miles  from  London  below 
the  river  Thames,  or  at  least  so  far  as  to  stand 
behind  that  promontory  jutting  out  and  securing 
Greenwich  from  the  pestilential  air  of  Plum- 
stead  marshes — whereas,  being  seated  behind 
that  mountain,  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
dustriously elevated,  no  winds,  or  other  acci- 
dent whatever,  can  force  it  through  that  solid 
obstacle.” — S. 

Architectural  Association. — At  the 
meeting  held  at  Lyons  Inn  Hall,  on  Friday, 
the  15th  of  February,  the  president,  Mr.  C. 
Creeke,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Seddon,  on  “ Progress  in  Archi- 
tecture,” to  which  we  shall  recur  hereafter. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  it  was  gene- 
rally agreed  that  progress  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  adoption,  by  common  consent,  of 
any  new  or  universal  style,  or  in  the  revival 
of  any  system  of  past  ages ; but  by  a 
straightforward  attention  to  the  necessities  of 
construction,  which,  if  studied  simply,  without 
reference  to  the  trammels  of  past  associations, 
must  lead  to  an  architecture  in  character  with 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  age,  which  is 
essentially  many-sided,  commercial,  practical, 
and  economical ; whereas  in  olden  days  the 
ecclesiastical,  feudal,  and  kingly  rule  were  suc- 
cessively predominant.  The  necessity  was 
urged  of  architects  themselves  taking  up  their 
profession  in  a higher  and  purer  spirit,  refining 
their  taste  by  a careful  study  of  the  beauty  of 
form,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and,  in  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  the 
human  figure.  Reference  was  made  to  works 
showing  progress  in  the  present  day  being  not 
copies,  hut  adaptations  and  improvements  of 
pre-existing  styles.  Notice  was  then  given 
that  the  arrangements  had  been  concluded 
with  the  New  Society  of  Water-colour  Painters 
for  holding  the  annual  Architectural  Exhibition 
in  their  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  till  February  29. 

Cqat  of  Arms  of  Cheshire. — Some 
time  ago.  Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust 
was  requested  by  his  brother  magistrates  of 
Cheshire  to  determine  the  arms  of  the  county, 
with  a view  of  having  them  placed  in  front  of 
the  county  asylum.  The  manner  in  which  the 
worthy  colonel  pursued  the  investigation  was 
fully  explained  in  the  statement  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  The  arms  are  now  completed, 
and  the  pediment  over  which  they  are  placed 
is  36  feet  by  7 feet  4 inches  : on  this  rests  the 
sword  of  Hugh  Lupus,  which  forms  the  base- 
ment ; and  this  is  encircled  with  a ribbon,  and 
the  motto,  Jure  et  dignitate  gladii.  In  the 
centre  of  the  arms  are  three  garbs  of  wheat- 
sheafs  ; the  supporters  are  two  wiverns  of  the 
order  of  dragons,  grasping  the  feathers,  allu- 
sive to  the  title  of  Chester,  borne  by  the  Prin- 
ces of  Wales,  and  showing  the  connection 
with  the  Tudor  sovereignty  and  the  princi- 
pality. The  shield  is  crowned  with  an  antique 
coronet,  and  as,  Sir  Edwaid  Cust  says,  “ the 
earls  of  Chester  were  never  earls  of  parlia- 
ment,” the  coronet  is  " not  borne  with  a caul 
or  bonnet.”  The  arms  are  surrounded  with 
carved-work  foliage,  and  were  executed  by 
Mr.  George  Haswell,  of  Chester. 


2,840,353 

3,362,883 

4,213,169 

5,094,925 


Mural  Paintings  in  Paris. — Many  old 
paintings  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
churches  in  Paris  and  different  parts  of  the 
country,  after  having  been  buried  for  centuries 
under  coats  of  whitewash  or  plaster.  Only 
the  other  day,  in  the  cathedral  of  Clermont 
Ferrand,  a fine  fresco  (?),  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  representing  Christ  cruci- 
fied, with  St.  John  and  the  Virgin  Mary  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  was  brought  to  light. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Literary 
Gazette,  says,  " These  discoveries  have,  1 hear, 
caused  the  Government  to  take  measures  for 
having  all  the  cathedrals  and  churches  of 
France  minutely  examined,  as  it  is  considered 
probable  that  there  are  an  immense  number  of 
mural  paintings  still  in  existence,  though  all 
trace  is  lost  of  them  beneath  the  whitewash  of 
barbarians.” 

Young  Artists. — I have  often  observed 
in  criticisms  of  the  exhibitions  of  painting, 
that  seldom,  if  ever,  is  a rising  artist  taken  any 
account  of,  let  his  works  be  as  good  as  they 
may;  the  critics  looking  merely  to  those  who 
have  obtained  names.  I think,  Mr.  Editor, 
this  is  a hurtful  mistake.  The  junior  part  of  the 
profession  ought  to  be  spoken  of  (not  passed 
over  in  the  way  they  are)  to  encourage  and 
spur  them  on  to  greater  efforts.  A young  artist, 
sending  year  after  year,  and  finding  no  notice 
taken  of  his  work,  must  be  discouraged.  I do 
not  of  course  mean  to  say  all  the  works  should 
be  criticised,  but  those  showing  improvement 
and  progress. — II. 

Public  Libraries. — Mr.  Ewart’s  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  enable  town- 
councils  to  establish  public  libraries  and 
museums,  was  agreed  to  without  a word  of 
dissent — indeed,  without  observation  of  any 
kind.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewart  also  the 
committee  on  public  libraries  has  been  re- 
appointed. 

Political  Privileges  in“Model 
Houses.” — That  persons  who  enter  model 
lodging-houses  may  not  wholly  sacrifice  their 
right  to  a voice  in  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  I would  suggest  that  the  parties 
occupying  the  dwellings  should  be  furnished 
with  a ballot-box  when  elections  are  going  on, 
and  that  the  majority  of  votes  govern  the  pro- 
prietors in  voting.  E. 

Look  on  this  Picture  and  on  that. — 
It  is  known  to  all  the  world  that  immense 
fluctuation  has  taken  place  in  the  price  which 
the  share-market  affixed  to  railway  shares  in 
1845  compared  with  that  which  it  affixes  in 
1850;  but  still  it  may  not  he  a minute  mis- 
spent to  look  at  the  following  pictures  for  the 
sake  of  the  contrast:  — 


Prices  quoted,  Aug.  20,  1943. 

Price. 

London  and  Northwest- 
ern, 100L  paid  225 

Great  Western,  80/.  paid  212 
York  and  North  Midland, 

50/.  paid 108 

Midland,  100/.  paid  ....  172 
Caledonian,  Si.  paid  ....  10£ 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton,  2 J/. 

paid 71 

Brighton,  50/.  paid  ....  76 


Prices  quoted,  Feb.  2,  1850. 


a?. 

London  and  North  W cst- 

ern,  100/.  paid  1 16 

Great  Western,  100/.  paid  68 
Yorkand  North  Midland, 

50/.  paid 18J 

Midland,  100/.  paid 44' 

Caledonian,  50/.  paid  ..  12 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton,  50/. 

paid 10 

Brighton,  100/.  paid. .. . 83 


The  causes  of  this  grievous  fluctuation  are 
also  pretty  well  known.  The  principal  are — 
mismanagement,  parliamentary  oppression, 
shareholders’  weakness  and  folly,  and  the 
public’s  want  of  confidence.  — Herapalli' s 
Journal. 


TENDERS 


For  the  Lincolnshire  Lunatic  Asylum  : Mr.  J.  IC.  Hamil- 
ton, architect: — 

W.  and  T.  Cooper,  Derby ^43,000 

Hutchinson  and  Son,  Hull  40,900 

C.  Ward,  Lincoln  40,010 

C.  Bcnnet,  London-road,  Lynn  ..  39,700 

W.  Sissons,  Brook-street,  Hull  ..  39.500 

C.  Lindley,  Mansfield  38,500 

Lucas  and  Son,  Lowestoft  38,115 

T.  and  W.  Piper,  London 37,560 

J.  W.  Costar.  London  36,452 

Neale  and  Wilson,  Grantham 36,000 

Trego,  London  35,978 

G.  Myers,  London  (accepted)  ....  32,870 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Tuesday,  26. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m. 
Thursday,  28.— Royal  Society,  8.j  p.m. ; Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  1.  — Archieological  Institute,  4 p.m.  j 
Architectural  Association,  8 p.m. 


Vox,  VIII.— No.  368.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Covent  Garden  Churchyard.” — In  reply  to  several 
quiries,  we  are  enabled  to  slate  that  the  circumstances 
proved,  on  inquiry,  worse,  if  anything,  than  were  set  forth 
by  our  correspondents. 

“ Drainage  of  London .” — “ V.  Y.’s”  proposed  “ Cloncn 
maxima,  carried  from  Wandsworth,  or  further  westward, 
through  the  lowest  parts  of  Battersea,  South  Lambeth, 
Walworth,  Camberwell,  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Wool- 
wich, &c.,  emptying  itself  into  reservoirs  in  the  marshes 
eastward  of  that  place,”  in  lieu  of  the  Thames,  is  not  a new 
suggestion. 

" W.  H.”  (printed  for  private  circulation:  address  the 
writer,  Perrymead,  Bath),  ‘‘R.  D.,”  “ R.  W.  D”  (dimen- 
sions of  both  theatres  will  be  found  in  Tiie  Builder),  “ H. 
M.  P.,”  ‘‘C.  F.,”  ‘‘J.G.”  (the  statue  stands  on  a mass 
of  rock, —not  a column),  " J.  H.,”  “ H.  M.,”  “ M.  P.,” 

T.  and  C.,”  “The  President,”  “ W.  A.,”  “Subscriber 
from  Commencement,”  “ M.  J.  S.”  (a  really  good  article 
would  probably  command  a sale:  we  must  decline, 
however,  to  advise),  “ A Subscriber,”  Hull,  “ A. 
II.,”  Liverpool  (all  right;  shall  hear  from  us),  “E. 
K.,”  “ M.  A.  S.”  (we  cannot  say),  “ W.  B.,”  Bir- 
mingham (see  last  number),  “J.  L.  D.,”  “ B.  B."  (we  will 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  number  for  him.  The  article  is  in 
type),  “ F.  W.  S.,”  “ T.  H.  L.,”  “ M.”  Dublin  (will 
pjobably  appear),  " A Builder  ” (we  must  decline  to  adju- 
dicate, as  we  might  mislead  without  full  information), 
“ W.  C.”  (superseded),  “ A Three  Years’  Subscriber”  (we 
cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  emigration, 
•not  knowing  our  correspondent’s  position,  &c.,  but 
would  certainly  recommend  it  to  his  inquiry),  “ A Sub- 
scriber for  Six  Years”  (we  will  learn  for  him), 
“J.  D.  W.”  — “Architectural  Publication  Society’s 
Illustrations,”  Part  I.,  for  1850;  “ Vachcr’s  Parliamentary 
Companion,”  February,  1850;  “ Photogenic  Manipula- 
tion,” by  R.  J.  Bingham  (Geo.  Knight);  “Sanitary  Pro- 
gress:” Fifth  Report  of  National  Philanthropic  Association 
(Hatchard,  1850);  " Original  Papers  read  before  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMIC  in  BUILDING. — A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  arc  secured 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  POX  and  BARRETT! 
46,  Leicestcr-square. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Drawing-room  stoves,  with 

ormolu  ornaments,  two  fires.  5 guineas  ; improved  kitchen- 
ranges.  wrought-iron  ovens,  4 feet  stoves,  7 guineas.— II.  WATSON 
Manufacturer,  ID.  Wilson-strcct,  Finsbury. 


SYLVESTER’S  GRATES.— These  Grates 

do  not  now  require  either  description  or  recommendation 
their  unequalled  comfort  and  economy  in  fuel  having  becu  tested 
with  perfect  satisfaction,  by  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  first 
families  in  the  kingdom. 

The  improvements  recently  patented  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  an  ashes-pit,  and  obviate  all  difficulty  in  fixing.  They  are  made 
in  every  style  of  elegance,  from  the  specimen  exhibited  by  the 
Society  or  Arts  in  Loudon  in  1343,  and  in  the  Birmingham  Expo- 
sition of  this  year,  down  to  the  most  inexpensive  form  for  a bed- 


TfcEANE,  DRAY,  & DEANE’S  PATENT 

FIRE  LUMP  STOVE,  adapted  to  the  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  library,  has  three  main  qualifications  which 
entitle  it  to  public  favour,  and  which  have  already  secured  for  it 
the  public  preference.  First,  it  is  so  cheap  that  the  cost  of  a patent 
Fire  Lump,  together  with  a chimney-piece,  docs  not  exceed  the 
price  of  a common  stove  by  itself ; second,  its  capacity  of  radiating 
licat  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  stove  in  existence ; and, 
lastly,  its  economy  of  fuel  is  so  considerable,  that  where  it  is 
adopted  the  expense  of  coal  will  ho  reduced  by  one  half.  The 
hack,  sides,  and  bottom  of  the  Patent  Fire  Lump  Stove  ore  all  in 
one.  It  has  no  bottom  grating,  and  the  only  metallic  substance 
about  it  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  fire  is  the  bars,  while  the 
fire  part  of  the  stove  is  so  constructed  that,  ns  the  fuelburns.it 
drops  toaccntre.  The  Patent  Fire  Lump  Stove  has  the  unqualified 
recommendation  of  the  first  architects  of  the  day. 

DEANE,  DRAY, and  DEANE,  London  Bridge. 


HOT-  WATER  APPARATUS. — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
ohurchc8  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 

freenhouscs,  manufactories  nnd  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ng  timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hund reds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion. also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  late  of  63.  Dorsct-strcct,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street. 


TO  AliOliITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK- MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
i plnin  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
1 Places,  ltoads.  Gardens,  and  fur  Liquid  Manure.  JjRICK- 
: MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  11 YDRAULIC 
1 LIFT  I’UMl’S.  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  nuy  depth, 
t SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS 

I^HE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  A SONS' 
PATENT  V I B It  A T I N G 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  Is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  aud  the  ease 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carr  age  and  ex- 
pensive slings  nnd  guides  ere  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  oil  I he  old  plan. 

Beer  aud  Water  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  23  feet ; 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  tho 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  & SONS. 

8,  Crescent,  Jewin-strect,  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


I FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  PIPES 

AND  TUBING,  For  Railway  Companies,  Brewers.  Dis- 
t tillers.  Fire  Engines.  Ga«  Companies,  Gardening  and  Agricultural 
r purposes,  Ac. —J.  L.  HANCOCK’S  patent  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
) ROBBER  1 IOSE-I’1 1’ES  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor. 
» and  acids  without  injury— do  not  become  hard  or  still  in  any  tem- 
I perature  (hut  arc  always  perfectly  flexible)  nnd  as  they  require  no 
1 application  of  oil  or  dressing,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
1 Fire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines.  Garden-,  Liquid 
. Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is 
! required.  Made  all  sizes,  from  1 inch  bore  upwards,  aud  of  any 
length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  with 
l brass-taps,  copper  branch  and  roses  complete,  ready  to  he  attached 
S w»b:r-bott.s,  or  cisterns.  Sole  manufacturer,  JAMES 

I LINE  HANCOCK,  Goswcll-mcws,  C.oswell-road,  London. 

N.B.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joiuts  or 
I hot-watcr  and  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  any  tliick- 
- ness  fur  all  kinds  of  joiuts,  and  other  purposes. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

T . , - , BATH. 

-List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 

MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

IT-EL  BASIN,— Messrs,  MARTIN  and  WOOD  (late  Scoles  and 
Martin)  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons.and  others,  to  their 
i 9':li  u,\  1 °rtlaml,  York,  and  Derby  Stone:  nlso  Bangor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks, Tiles.  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone; 
Ac.,  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Laud i iks,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  tiie  shortest 
notice  Tarpauhiigs  let  ou  hire.  A Stock  of  Northcn’s  Drain 
iipes.  Syphons,  Ac,,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stull,  &o. 

fSATH  STONE— Messrs.  RANDELL  ant] 

,,  UN  1 ) E IIS,  Quarrymen,  Ba'li.  have  appointed  Messrs. 

MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  Loudon.  M.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
of  the, much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
a)  ONE  will  always  lie  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
, «««?  Hallway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  he  received 
at  Market  Wharf.  Regent, ’s-park  Basin. 

RATH  STONE.— Messrs.  DANIEL  and 

H J?  CHARLES  JONES  announce  to  Architects  nnd  Builders, 
that  they  continue  to  supply  the  FARLEIGH  and  COM  BE  DOWN 
STONE  of  the  best  qualities  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. — 
Bradford,  Wilts. 

T5ATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

Railway,  Paddington.  — EDWARD  FLUESTER  (late 
Agent  for  Job  l’icter)  respectfully  thanks  builders  aud  others  fur 
the  kind  support  he  has  received  during  his  Agency,  nnd  having 
taken  the  Business  on  his  own  account,  hopes  that,  by  supplying  nil 
kinds  of  Bath  and  Painswick  Stone  of  the  best  quality,  auu  at  the 
lowest  prices,  to  merit  a continuance  of  their  favours. 

PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

-B-  Mr.  MAGNUS  bees  to  announce  that  his  PRICE  LIST  of 
PLAIN  aud  ENAMELLED  SLATE  for  1850  is  NOW  READY, 
and  can  be  had  ou  application  at  the  Manufactory,  39  aud  40 
Upper  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  pinned  both  faces,  will 
besentonnpplicatiori  (postpaid)  being  fnadc,  nnd  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 

^JAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  51  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS.  HEAD- 
STONES. &e„  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  arc  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
nnd  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimncv-pieces — cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  aud  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  greut  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  C II IMN EY-P TECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Y^EVON  WHARF,  REGENT’S  CANAL, 

I " Mile-end.— YORKSHIBE  PAVING,  SELF-FACED  and 
SAWN  SLABS,  STEPS.  LANDINGS,  and  all  kinds  of  STONE, 
can  be  supplied  by  JOHN  KNIGHT  and  SON.  cheaper  than  nt 
any  other  place  in  London.  Dcpflt  for  the  DEVON  IIAYTOR 
GRANITE  COMPANY,  granite  curb  steps,  tramstones.  pitching, 
and  blocks  of  any  size.  Blue  lias,  gre.v  stone,  and  chalk  lime, 
cement,  hair,  glazed  stone-ware  drain  pipes,  Ac. 

4NST0NE  STONE  WHARF, 

-HL  STANGATE.-Mr.  ORISSELLhas  the  honour  to  inform 
Architects  and  Builders  that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
SUPPLY  of  the  AXSTON  E SToNK  fur  all  build::.--  pun.ow,  and 
which  can  now  be  seen  at  the  above  wharf  by  application  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  WAllDLE,  of  whom  every  information  can  he  obtained. 

N.B.  The  stone  used  in  the  erection  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  supplied  EXCLUSIVELY  from  these  quarries. 

A NSTON  STONE,  used  for  Building  the 

xS-  New  Houses  of  Parliament.— W.  WRIGHT  nnd  Co.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  the  Anston 
Stone  can  lie  supplied  iu  anv  quantity  on  the  shortest  notice.  This 
valuable  stone,  so  celebrated  for  it?  durability,  colour,  nnd  texture 
is  well  known,  having  been  selected  in  preference  to  all  others,  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  building  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  very  superior  for  Monuments,  Tombs, 
Ac.  Ac. 

W.  Wright  and  Co.  have  made  arrangements  to  have  a stock 
always  on  hand  at  Brine's  Marble  ami  Stone  Wharf,  Ilorsfull- 
basiu,  Maiden-lane,  King's-cross.— Anv  further  information  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  W.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anston,  near 
Sheffield  ; or  to  T.  SHARP,  their  Sole  Agent  in  London,  27, 
Burton-crescent. 

(O  AEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

KJ  EXTERNAL  WORKS  — LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allcmacnc. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Fnlaisc,  Calvados 
Department. — Aubiguy  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer  than  Portland,  price  aud  labour  of  working  about 
the  same. 

RAN  YILLE  STONE  from  RanviUe  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor 
mandy. — Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
nnd  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— DepOt,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherliithc  ; Viiuxhall-brldge,  Westminster ; No.8  Wharf, 
Paddington  Basin  ; Northern  Wharf,  Battle-bridge ; nnd  Ken- 
sington Basin— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  IS,  Southwark-square.  Borough. 

PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

EL  Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  nt  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  Pi iLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PA VEMENT  OFFICE. 
11  JOHN-STREET,  A DELPHI.  — N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arenas. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

FRITH,  Plumber,  &c.,  18,  Nelson-street, 

J o City-road,  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  following  low 
prices : — j-incli,  j inch,  and  inch  joints  at  9d.  each  ; lead  laid  at 
Is.  9d.  per  cwt. ; P.  and  D.  traps  made  at  7a  Od.  each. 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES. 

njDHE  very  best  SCREW  COCKS  (brass- 

jJ.  faced)  that  can  be  made  nre  offered  nt  the  following  prices  : 
With  either  Spigot  and  Faucet,  or  Flanehe  Ends,  at  per  inch. 

2 3 nnd  4 5 to  9 10  to  15  in. 

15S.  143.  13S.  12S. 

Lithographs  of  the  various  construe’ ions,  with  prices  attached, 
will  he  forwarded  on  application  to  BARRETT,  EXALL,  aud 
ANDREW ES,  Kates  Grove  Ironworks,  Reading. 

CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

O AIN  PIPES,  &c. — F.  A.  TID DEMAN, 

-bL'SL  St  Ann’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Black  friars- bridge, 
keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Elbows,  Ac.,  half 
round  nnd  O.  G.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water  or  Gas,  Flancli 
Pipes,  Sash  Weights, and  other  Castings;  Iron  Work  for  Bakers’ 
Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to  be  had  iu  sets  or  in 
parts.— Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Contrasts  taken  to  any 
extent.  Goods  landed.  A powerful  crane. 
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R O U G II  PLATE  GLASS.  — TO  BE 

; | T. SOLD,  "■  kj-rcc  quantity  of  small-sized  ROUGH  PLATE 
glass,  suitable  for  glazing  workshops,  Ac.,  at  a very  reduced 
price.— Apply  at  the  Soho  Plate  Glass  Warehouse,  28,  Soho-squarc. 

SOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

PLATE.  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE,  28,  Soho-squarc,  Lon  Ion.  —ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  lie  eau  otter  at  the  very 
lowest  whole-ale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  as  mauufac 
tured,  or  cut  to  size  and  glazed. 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  — IIETLEY 

and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects.  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally,  that  their  new  Tarift  of  PRICES  for  the  above  is  now 
ready,  and  wall  be  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  of 
about  40  per  cent,  has  been  made  on  the  usual  Glazing  sizes.— 
Mieet,  Crown  and  Ornamental  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  35, 
Soho-square,  Loudon.— ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


(PHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I Leg 

, to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  1 have  now  com 
pletcd  a new  ENGINE, nnd, owing  to  the  facility  with  which  1 can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ably The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHI  LUNG  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan 
t‘ty  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
pamted  work  on  the  must  moderate  terms.— CI1  Alt  LES  LONG, 
No.  1,  Kmg-strect.  Baker-street,  Port  man-square.-  Cnsli  only. 

T?  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-“rr  * au'*  ,'lc  trade  to  the  reduced  prices 

of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  HOUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET.  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  ami  at  the 
lowest  term ?.  Just  of  prices. 'estimate?,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  TIIE  ROYAL  ARMS,  riclilv  painted  on 
glass.— size,  88  inches  l>y  58,— well  adopted  for  a public  Coniimuy’s 
Hall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse.  315.  Oxford-street. 


MARYLEBONE  LEAD,  GLASS,  and 

COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 
WORKS,  15,  LISSON-GKOVK  NORTH,  NEW  ROAD.-I  beg  to 
announce  to  architects  and  builders,  that  I have  succeeded  to  the 
very  old  established  business  carried  on  in  the  above  premises,  aud 
while  1 am  determined  to  keep  no  inferior  articles  in  my  stock,  I 
am  able,  by  carefully  watchin;  the  markets,  and  adhering  to 
the  system  of  BUYING  and  SELLING  for  CASH,  to  supply  all 
plumbing,  painting,  glazing,  aud  decorating  materials  and  tools,  at 

the  lowest  current  ■ . 

of  architects,  Ac.,  t 

wholly  upon  the  p , 

ploymcnt  of  first-rate  workmen.  _ 

scription,  unsurpassed  both  in  design  and  execution.— Gas”  and 
Lamp  Shades  and  Glasses  in  every  variety.— SAMUEL  K. BLAND. 
***  Completopricc  lists  forwarded  on  application. 

The  royal  patent  decorative 

GLASS  WORKS— The  Proprietor  begs  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Merchants,  Shippers.  Public  Companies.  Architects, 
Builders,  tli Trade,  nnd  the  public  generally,  to  his  VITRIFIED 
LACE  PATTERN  GLASS,  , which  is  a unique  nnd  beautiful 
representation  of  net  or  muslin  curtains,  with  embroidered 
borders.  Also  a large  assortment  of  pntterns  and  designs  in  glass 
painting  aud  embossiug,  admirably  adapted  for  window-blinds, 
picture-galleries,  panellings,  coffered  ceilings. skylights,  churches, 
museums,  public  offices,  Ac.  The  Patent  Decora'ivc  Class  adds 
very  materially  to  the  decoration  of  apnrtmcnts,  without  obstruct- 
ing the  light ; it  m;y  be  made  of  any  description  of  pattern  and 
design.  The  brst  artists  of  the  day  are  engaged  in  this  department. 
Exporters  nnd  merchants  will  fiud  the  Patent  Decorative  Glass  an 
excellent  article  of  export  to  America  aud  the  British  depend- 

Specimens  of  every  description  can  be  seen  at  the  works.  21, 
Castle-street,  Southwark  bridge-road,  where  a tariff  may  lie  ob- 
tained. T.  CART1SSER,  Resident  Manager. 


MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Bnlconics,  Ac.,  Antique.  Geometrical,  and  Alliam- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  aud 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  fir  Firepluccs  and  Hearths. 
Covings  for  Grates,  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  fur  Baths,  Dairies,  nnd  Kitchen  Ranges  niav  lie  hail  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Alhion-placc.  Blaokfriars-bridge, 
London. and  at  their  Manufactory,  stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire. 

Roofing  slates,  &c.— james 

KAYE  respectfully  invites  Builders  nnd  all  other  persons 
requiring  building  materials  to  purchnse  from  his  st  ick,  which 
always  contains  Roofing  Slates  of  every  size,  Slate  Slabs,  Port  land 
and  York  Stone,  Glazed  aud  Red  Pipes.  Furnace  Goods,  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Cement,  Laths,  Lime,  Cement  nnd  Red  Chimney-pots,  Ac. 
lie  begs  to  submit  present  cash  prices  for  best  Bangor  slates,  per 
1,200,  viz. : — Duchesses,  lot.  5s. ; Marchionesses,  71. 15s. ; Countesses, 
Gl.  7s.  64. ; Viscountesses,  It  10s. ; (Queens,  Imperials,  Ladies,  Ac.— 
Bridge-row  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  bricks  to  any 
pattern.— Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  37,  Newington- 
crescent.  NewingtonButts. 

N.B.  Cowley  nnd  Kent  Bricks  of  every  description,  aud  Kentish 
Ragstone  direct  from  the  qunrric?,  at  n reduced  price. 

l^RICKS.  — In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

EU?  at  which  Brick  makers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  otter  his  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  tiie  following  low  prices  ; nnd  as  big 
fields  nre  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  City,  11.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

.Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  6d.  „ 

Pale  Seconds 50s.  ,, 

Paviors 42s. 

Pickings  38s.  „ 

Marie  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  : a very  large  proportion  of  the  StocltR  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  1IENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house. 
Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 

N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  tho  work  should  he  kept  as  free  from  damp  ns  possible , this 
saud.  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  aokno  lodged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STABLE 

-H-  FITT I NG5.— Parties  building  or  altering  their  stAblos  should 
notice  M APPLEBECK  and  LOWE’S  NEW  PATTERN  RACKS, 
MANGERS,  STALL  DIVISIONS.  DRAINS,  Ac— Stove  Grate 
and  Kitchen  Range  Warehouse,  Bull  Ring,  Smithfield,  and 
Gloucester-street,  Birmingham.— Drawings  and  prices  may  be  had 
on  application,  or  by  post 


I RON  HOUSES,  WAREHOUSES,  &c.— 

-B-  EDWARD  T.  BELLHOUSE  and  CO.,  of  MANCHESTER, 
arc  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  Iron  Dwellings  nnd  Warehouses 
on  tiie  best  principle  of  construction,  covered  with  plain  sheet  iron, 
corrugated  iron,  or  galvanized  tinned  corrugated  iron.— N.B.  Hy- 
ilrulie  Presses.  Mill-work,  and  Iron  Founding,  as  usual. 

Eagle  Foundry,  Manchester. 


WALKER’S  PATENT  CORRUGATED 

IRON,  at  the  Corrugated  Iron  Roof  and  Portable 
Building  Works.  Vinccut-street,  Old-strcc'.-road ; Office.  63,  Grace- 
church-street.  John  Walker,  son  of  Richard  Walker,  the  original 
manufacturer  and  pu'euteo  of  corrugated  iron,  who  retired  in 
1845,  respectfully  solicits  inquiries  from  all  likely  to  require  the 
above,  llis  prices  are  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  good  workman- 
ship. References  can  he  given  to  houses  of  the  first-class,  for 
whomJ.  W.  has  had  the  pleasure  of  executing  works.  He  also 
calls  attention  to  an  iron  hotel  he  is  erecting,  containing  20  rooms, 
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[Feb.  23,  1850. 


> avoid  the 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIM  MS  (late  William  Cleave  I,  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  baud, 
nt  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kiud  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  O A K and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  J inch  to  lj  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Onk  Blanks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac. —Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 

I FLOORING. — ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  thcPRICESofhisDRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  helms  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  R quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  currentpriccs, 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  slu  *' 
variety,  and  prepared  iu  a very  superioi 
bridge  Wharf,  Baukside,  October,  134!*. 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
hoards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  aud 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scautlin  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac.  ; pantile, 
onk,  aud  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  a ' 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exoh&nge  for  foreign. 

RESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1}  in.  yellow,  per  sq.  . . . . 20s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 138.  Od. 

1 „ „ 17s.  6d.  1 „ lls.  9d. 

I „ l ls.  91.  I 1 103.  6d 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 


and  Planing  Mills,  Kiug’s-road,  Chelsea. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS, Ae., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle 
Boards,  Ao.,  Prepared,  Matched,  aud  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenoi 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
ohargo. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillinghara-8troet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


n hand,  and  ready  for  immediate 

„~-v  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  th._ 

matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thicknes 


n f Bgofall 

Agents',  who  have  always  a large  Btock  in  hand  : 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co.  ; Mr.  Charles  Jack 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— .Mr.  John  Barwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwelchenhnrt  and  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Rielmrd  Johnson  and  Brother. 

Leeds — Messrs.  -J.  G.  and  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  J . Parker  aud  Sons. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 

Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  Co. 

Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  G.  Kidston  aud  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  and  Co 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luseombe.  Driscoll,  and  Co. 

Southampton-Mr.  W.  J.  Lefeuvre. 

Yarmouth—  Messrs.  John  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  20  to  21  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
mgs,  which  comeat  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings  ; 
and  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  years  comes  two- 
thirds  cheaper  Ilian  copper  or  yellow  metal.  Aud  if  thezinc  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vicille  Montague  Zinc,  and  under  the  snner- 
intendenee  of  .Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  thesuncyor  of  the 
if0f,WhIlch  ,n°Fhttr8e whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 
be  gneu  of  its  durability.  — l or  further  particulars  and  miees 
apply  to  Mr.  H.  I.  SCHMOLL,  General  Agent  for  England  at 
bridge  rLonYo'n.°ffi*eS’  N°' 12>  Maachester-bu‘',JiuS8.  Westminster- 


PAPIER  MACHEand  CARTON  PIERRE 

ENRICHMENTS  MANUFACTORY,  49  and  50,  Rntlibonc 
place— GEORGE  JACK80N  and  SONS  beg  the  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Builders.  Decorators,  and  others,  to  their  large  assortment 
of  ENRICHMENTS  iu  every  style,  executed  in  the  highest  class 
of  art. 

The  facilities  and  repeated  enlargement  of  means  enable 
GEORGE  JACKSON  aud  SONS  to  announce  the  execution  of 
works  of  the  above  descriptions  iu  these  advantageous  materials  at 
a cost  considerably  below  any  known  method,  while  for  quality, 
relief,  aud  finish,  they  flatter  themselves  they  stand  unrivalled. 

Just,  published— a large  Quarto  Work  of  theirENRICII.UKNTS 
with  dimensions  for  reference  and  price. 


ELIZABETHAN 

CHIMNEY 

SHAFTS. 

AUSTIN  and  SEELEY 
beg  to  remind  the  trade  that 
they  keep  the  most  extensive 
stock  of 

ELIZABETHAN  AND 
GOTHIC 

CHIMNEY-TOPS, 
and  they  shall  be  happy  to 
forward  a pattern-sheet  t- 


/^.ENER.AL  WOOD -CUTTING  COM- 

PANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridge!  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  au  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  ofall  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


s 


MOKY  CHIMNEYS.- 

NO  CURE  NO  PAY.” 


PHILLIPS,  ALLCARD,  and  CO.’S 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS.  WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-KOAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 


And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices 


JORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

CARVING  and  MOULDING  WORKS  for  WOOD  and 
STONE,  Belvcdcrc-rond,  Lambeth,  and  154,  Strand.— TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  build- 
ing community  to  a new  feature  of  their  establishment,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  and  friends  for  the 
very  liberal  support  they  have  lately  experienced,  which,  they 
assure  them  and  the  public,  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavour  to 
deserve,  by  giving  their  oustomers  an  increasing  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  constant  improvements  in  the  machinery 
which  they  have  just  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  production  of 
the  most  intricate  carving  in  Caen  and  other  freestones,  and  in 
Statuary  marble. 

T.,  W.,  and  J.  particularly  solioit  the  attention  of  architects 
aud  builders  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  a very 
large  saving,  both  of  time  and  money,  is  effected,— so  great,  indeed, 
that  in  many  cases  they  can  deliver  a well-finished  article  in  Caen 
stone  for  less  money  than  it  can  be  obtained  in  cement,  while  their 
wood-carving  will,  in  some  eases,  be  found  to  oomc  into  close  com- 
petition with  the  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament,— For  prices 
and  estimates  apply  at  154,  Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

“ Westminster,  May  16th,  1848. 

“ Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  ni>  opinion  of 
your  Patent  Carving  Machinery,  I have  much  pleasure  in  stating, 
from  an  experience  of  more  than  two  years,  in  its  application  to 
the  production  of  the  wood  carvings  of  the  House  of  Beers,  and 
other  apartments  of  the  New  Palace,  at  Westminster,  that  I am 
enabled  to  make  the  most  favourable  report  concerning  it,  and  to 
add  that  it  has  more  than  justified  the  favourable  terms  in  which 
I recommended  it  in  1845  to  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Works  for  adoption.— I remain,  Gentlemen, yours  faithfully, 
“CHARLES  BARK  Y.” 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  Jordan.” 


D 


J.  WILSON,  Bricklayer  and  Surveyor  of 
Chimneys,  1,  Vale-place,  Hammersmith,  begs 
to  inform  architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and 
others,  that  he  can  guarantee  a perfect  cure  of 
chimneys  from  smoking  into  rooms,  and  oil  the 
equitable  terms  of"  No  cure  no  pay.”  References 
and  testimonials  of  the  highest  respectability 
can  be  given. 

N.B.  WILSON  A Co.’s  PATENT  CHIMNEY 
POTS  for  the  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  which 
have  been  extensively  tested  for  the  last  four 
years,  cau  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  King- 
dom on  receipt  of  a Post-office  order.  Prices 
and  prospectuses  by  return  of  post.  Licenses 
granted  to  manufacturers. 

MANUFACTORY— VALE-PLACE, 
HAMMERS M I T II,  MIDDLESEX. 

R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALVE, 


With 
internal 
movement, 
and  all  the 

mprovements. 


Constructed 

ventilation 

of 

apartmonts 

generally. 


PATENT  HANDRAILS  WITHOUT 

HEADING  JOINTS,  now  so  well  known  and  justly  appro, 
ciated.  being  patronized  by  the  most  eminent  Architects.  — J 
MELVILLE  informs  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  iu  gene- 
ral, that  haring  recently  erected  au  improved  steam  apparatus, 
which,  by  causing  a saving  of  fuel,  and  otherwise  giving  greater 
facility  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  he  is  enabled  to  make  a re- 
duction of  10  per  cent,  on  his  former  prices.  Prices  and  patterns 
•warded  to  any  part  of  the  country  (on  a reference  being  given)- 
j|gr  - -'-i  London. — 64,  John 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

First  size.  11  by  a Second  size.  16  by  9 

Plain  Iron  Valve  6 <•  8 6 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 0 10  6 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  liues  11  6 16  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis-work 17  0 ’25  0 

Brass  Front,  lacqd.  or  bronzed  ..  13  6 19  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis  work 19  0 27  0 

Ventilators  of  any  dusoription  made  to  order. 

Manufactured  by  HART  and  SONS.  53.  54.  55.  Wych-strcet 
Strand, London.— Post-office  orders  payable  at  ISO,  Strand. 

IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  CHIMNEY 

VENTILATORS, 


HNC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 


supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 

r.  , - P sheathing  and  roofingsofall 

kinds,  and  nails  of  all  dimensions.  It  raav  be  had  at  the  following 


FOR  CARRYING  OFF  nEATED  AND  IMPURE  AIR  from 
drawing-rooms,  sitting-rooms,  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  offices.  Ac.  Ac., 
from  3s.  6d.  each.— BURT  and  POTTS.  Manufacturers  and  Iron- 
mongers, 65,  York-street,  Westminster,  London. 

.ranges,  rain-water  pipes,  gutters,  aud  builders’ ironmon. 
ow  as  any  house  in  London.  Delivered  free  within  5 miles 


scry. o 


TO  CONSUMERS  of  PLASTER  of  PARIS. 

—The  Advertiser  is  in  a position  to  supply  the  nbove  article 
in  quantity  at  extreme  low  rates.— Particulars  may  be  had  on 
application.— Address,  W.  B.  WILKINSON,  Prudlioe-street,  New- 
castlo-on-Tyne. 

TKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  iu  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  nt  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  be  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  bv  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS,  Millbank-strect,  Westminster. 

KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  eases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WniTE  and 
SONS,  Mi  11  bank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 

TTiORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 


.c  desiring  it 


PATENT  WIND-GUARD.- 

Thousnnds  of  smoky  chimneys  have  been  cured  by  simp! 
applying  nt  the  top  of  the  cliimnoy  this  unequalled,  useful,  un- 
well tested  invention.— To  be  had  a<  usual,  of  the  manufacturer  aud 
sole  proprietor.  CHAS.  W.  WHITE,  at  the  lnauufacton-  for  the 
same,  Patent  Ventilating  Works,  Commercial-road,  Pimlico  ; and 
of  Messrs.  GURNERS,  77,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 

WM.  OATLEY  & SON’S  (REGISTERED) 

IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  VENTILATOR,  for  carry, 
ing  off  all  impure  air,  whether  arising  from  gas  or  otherwise ; 
therefore  adapted  for  courts  of  justice  or  other  large  buildings,  as 
well  us  for  private  dwellings.— For  particulars,  apply  to  OATLEY 
and  SON,  House  Decorators,  Ac.,  25,  Aldermanbury,  City. 


GREEN’S  REGISTERED  WIND-GUARD. 

By  this  simple  contrivance  smoko  in  rooms  is  tho- 
roughly prevented  in  all  winds.  It  can  be  fixed 
securely  on  the  chimney-pot  (by  any  person)  in  a few 
minutes;  it  makes  no  noise,  and  can  be  cleaned  out 
by  tlic  commuu  sweeping  machine. 

May  ho  had  at  3,  Vittoria-plnee,  EiiBton-Square, 
London  (back  of  the  Church  i.  Price,  from  6s.  to  8s.  fld. 

or  the  size  take  the  outside  diameter  of  the  top 
of  the  pot. 

N.B.  Agents  wanted. 


G'UILDFORD  GREY  STONE  and 

I WHITE  LIME  WOllKS.-JOHN  DAVIS  aud  SON  beg 
respectfully  to  announce  that  they  have  made  a reduction  in  the 
prices  of  their  limes,  as  stated  below:— 

LIME  AT  THE  KILNS.— Grey  Stone  Lime,  from  7d.  per 
bushel,  to  6}d. ; White  Building  ditto,  from  Gd.  per  bushel,  to 
Mauurc  ditto,  from  4jd.  to  4d.  ; Lime  ashes,  from  2}d.  to  2d. 
will  be  delivered  for  a niodcrate  addition  in  price  to  any 


The  abo  . 

part  of  the  country  according  to  the  dist 

JOHN  DAVIS  and  SON  beg  to  inform  Builders,  Bricklayers, 
Masons,  Plasterers,  and  the  public  in  general,  that  their  Limes  are 
of  superior  and  economical  materials,  being  perfectly  free  from 
waste  or  core,  and  in  the  opinion  of  practical  men  are  considered  to 
lie  superior  to  any  this  country  produces.  From  their  limes  having 
been  used  for  a great  number  of  years  past  in  the  construction  of 
many  public  buildings  iu  London  aud  other  places,  their  strength 
and  durability  are  sufficiently  tested.  JOHN  DAVIS  and  SON'S 
extensive  trade  in  the  above  articles,  and  the  advantages  they  pos- 
sess over  other  works  of  this  description,  haring  good  roads  and 
conveyance  by  water  and  railroads,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  the 
above  on  such  reasonable  terms. 


the  1. - . 

of  whollv  resisting  frost  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  grecu  in  damD  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  briokwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  snud  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  pro  veil  by 
trial  to  become  harder  aud  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  h.v  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491;  aud  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunuel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement : it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydate,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northfleet.  Kent,  and  their  Wharf, Great.  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  Depot,  46,  Hanover-street,  Liverpool. 

MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE  PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  aud  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
liove  used  it,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  os  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
Id  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

Specimens,  showing  its  beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all 
plain  and  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in 
any  quantity,  obtained  of  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON.  nt  their 
Plasternnd  Cement  Works,  186,  Drury-lane,  London.— Manufactory,  ■ 
Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  snpplied  at  Messrs.  J.  A K.  MORLEY’S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  inWood-strect.  Grcsham-street,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  promises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
ahout  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result,  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
iu  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that,  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  preseuttime  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  auotlu-r  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Arohiteot,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 

REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT.  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GING STONE,  and  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK. 

AGENTS- 

Messrs.  Rutty  and  Verey,  2,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 

Messrs.  Gladdish’s.  Pedlar’s-ncre,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  King-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linenball-street,  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Myeock.  103,  Fargato,  Sheffield, 

Mr.  J.  Bonenill.  Berkley-street,  Birmingham. 

And  can  be  delivered  by  the  Proprietor’s  own  boats  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

MERSON’S  PATENT  LIQUID 

C E M 1-1 N T is  ready  for  use, is  si  mple  i n i ts  application,  and  only 
ONE-EIGHTH  the  cost  of  oil  paint;  for  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent 
over  all  other  materials  used  on  the  fronts  of  houses,  giving  the 
exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT  STONE;  can  he  used  at  once 
on  fresh  Roman  cement  or  other  plastering ; is  particularly 
calculated  for  country  houses,  villas,  or  gate  entrances  that  have 
become  soiled  or  dingy,  which  can  he  beautified  in  any  weather, 
at  a trifliue  cost.— Sold  in  casks  of  1,  2.  and  3 cwt..  at  8s..  15s.,  aud 
21s.  each. — G.  BELL  and  Co..  16.  Basing-lane,  Cheapside. 

IjWANS’S  M INERAL  OXIDE  PAINTS. 

A Offices,  8. 1’hilpot-lane,  London. 

Stone  or  drab,  oxide  of  zinc 25s.  per  cwt. 

Black,  oxide  of  lead 25s.  „ 

Dark  brown,  oxide  of  iron  20s.  „ 

Packages  of  1 cwt.  and  upwards  are  not  charged. 

These  preparations  of  the  Mineral  Oxide  Paints  will  be  found 
more  durable,  and  nt  the  same  time  more  economical,  than  any 
other  paints.  They  are  warranted  to  protect  the  surfaces  to  which 
they  may  be  applied  against  rust,  dry  rot.  and  decay.  They  are 
proof  ngiiinst  atmospheric  notion,  gases,  and  salt  water.  Directions 
for  use  are  affixed  to  every  package. 

ATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

J.  B.  VAUGHAN  respectfully  announces  to  the  Gentry, 
Architects,  and  Builders,  that  lie  has  undertaken  the  Manufacture 
of  the  above  article  ; its  superiority  to  all  poisonous  pigments  has 
been  fully  proved  on  the  continent,  to  the  exclusion  of  white  lead, 
in  the  French  Publio  Works.  For  internal  decorations  its  bril- 
liancy is  unparalleled  ; it  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
or  any  impure  atmosphere.  For  metals  its  adhesiveness  is  un- 
equalled, particularly  iron,  which  it  renders  equal  to  galvanizing. 

J.  B.  V.  having  for  many  years  manufactured  his  paints  from 
metallic  oxydes,  which  have  gained  him  no  little  celebrity  for  their 
quality,  earnestly  reenmmeuds  its  use,  completing,  ns  it  does,  what 
was  hitherto  unattainable,  namely,  a brilliant  nnd  permanent 
white,  infinitely  superior,  and  more  economical  than  the  white 
lead.  Sample  oases  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  country.  As  a 
spurious  article  has  already  been  sold,  each  genuine  package  will 
bear  a label,  signed  by  myself,  J.  B.  VAUGHAN,  Steam  Colour 
nnd  Varnish  Works,  56,  Stonc’s-cnd,  Borough;  and  Montague- 
street,  Southwark,  London. 


VIII.— No.  369.] 


No.  CCCLXIX. 


SATURDAY , MARCH  2,  1850. 


R.  HUME’S  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Tuesday  night, 
“that  this  House,  taking  into 
consideration  the  condition  of 
the  cottages  of  the  labourers  of 
this  kingdom,  and  the  want  of  adequate  accom- 
modation for  their  families,  is  of  opinion  that 
a drawback  should  in  future  be  allowed  on  the 
bricks  and  timber  employed  in  the  construction 
of  cottages,  as  a means  of  lessening  the  ex- 
pense of  their  erection,”  had  the  effect  of 
showing  that  the  opinion  of  the  (few)  members 
who  were  present  on  the  occasion  was  in 
favour  of  the  total  repeal  of,  at  all  events,  the 
unequal,  unjust,  and  injurious  duty  on  bricks. 
The  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  we  are  glad 
of  it,  for  if  it  had  been  carried  it  would  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  a more  effectual  measure. 
It  went  for  too  little,  and  originally  it  went  for 
less,  for,  as  at  first  worded,  it  stood,  that  a 
drawback  be  allowed  on  cottages  the  rent  of 
which  may  be  under  four  pounds  per  annum. 
The  sort  of  dwellings  to  the  erection  of  which 
this  would  have  led  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said, 
as  we  have  often  said  before,  with  reference  to 
the  humane  and  wise  policy  which  the  country 
had  lately  adopted  with  regard  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  working  classes,  that 
various  measures  had  been  passed,  and  that 
Government  ought  to  go  a little  further  in  the 
same  direction.  It  appeared  that,  owing  to 
the  high  price  both  of  timber  and  bricks,  the 
expense  of  building  cottages  was  so  great  as 
to  make  the  extent  of  accommodation  in  that 
<:  respect  altogether  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
!i  the  poorer  classes.  Though  the  duty  might 
not  be  considered  very  great,  it  was  impossible 
1 to  estimate  its  indirect  effect.  They  were  all 
no  doubt  anxious  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
!l  those  classes  on  whose  labour  and  industry 
I the  welfare  of  the  country  depended.  Let 
f any  one  go  and  visit  the  houses  in  which 
i they  lived,  and  see  these  abodes  of  misery 
; and  wretchedness,  and  he  would  no  longer 
wonder  that  the  labouring  classes  absented 
i themselves  from  home  and  sought  the  public- 
house  and  the  gin-palace,  where  they  had  a 
1 comfortable  room,  fire,  and  light,  to  enjoy 
i themselves.  They  ought  to  do  everything  in 
' their  power  to  make  their  dwellings  comfort- 
i able,  and  Government  ought  to  consider  whe- 
i ther  they  ought  not  to  remove  those  taxes 
which  affected  the  improvement  of  the  popula- 
1 tion,  particularly  at  a time  when  they  were  ex- 
pending  large  sums  of  money  to  promote  their 
1 health  and  general  well-being.  The  benefit  of 
i the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bricks  would  not  be 
] limited  to  the  poorer  classes,  but,  like  the 
: repeal  of  the  glass  duty,  would  extend  to  all, 

1 and  confer  advantages  on  society  year  after 
; year.  While  Government  were  forcing  their 
1 sanitary  measures  on  all  the  towns  in  the 
1 country,  they  were  neglecting  to  remove  the 
' duties  on  bricks  and  windows,  which  public 
' opinion  pointed  at  as  principally  thwarting  and 
i stopping  the  progress  of  the  people  in  attain- 
i ing  a comfortable  and  healthy  condition.  On 
; an  average  of  ten  years  the  amount  of  the  brick 
1 duty  was  only  48 1,31 9 J.  annually  for  England, 
i and  13,000£.  for  Scotland. 


Mr.  Labouchere,  in  urging  the  withdrawal 
of  the  motion,  said, — It  was  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  House  should  not  entertain 
any  proposal  for  the  remission  of  any  particu- 
lar duty  till  Government  had  explained  their 
views,  and  till  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  made  his  financial  statement,  as  he  would 
do  in  a short  interval,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
resist  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  ; but  even 
if  the  House  were  of  opinion  that  the  duty  on 
bricks  should  be  repealed,  he  would  object  to 
their  expressing  it  in  the  terms  of  that  motion. 
His  friend  gave  up  the  4 1.  test,  seeing  the  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  a line  of  distinction  ; but  the 
test  remaining  was  not  one  which  could  be 
easily  worked  out.  Who  was  to  define  what 
cottages  were  ? The  proposal  would  lead  to 
the  erection  of  a low  class  of  houses,  against 
which  the  House  had  expressed  a strong  feel- 
ing on  a late  occasion ; and  though  he  agreed 
with  his  friend  that  there  could  be  no  greater 
blessing  conferred  on  the  poor  than  to  improve 
the  character  of  their  habitations,  he  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  it  was  not  for  their  interest 
to  encourage  the  building  of  small  and  badly- 
arranged  dwellings. 

Mr.  Henry  Drummond  contended  that  there 
should  be  an  entire  relief  from  the  excise  ; 
that  that  relief  should  be  practical,  and  not 
confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  country.  No 
doubt  where  stone  was  plentiful  the  tax  upon 
bricks  could  hardly  be  felt ; but  the  case  was 
wholly  different  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
with  which  he  was  best  acquainted.  He  was 
sure  that  members  would  readily  assent  to  the 
assertion  that  there  were  many  gentlemen  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  anxious  to  build  cot- 
tages of  at  least  three  rooms,  but  such  cottages 
as  a gentleman  would  like  to  build  rarely  cost 
less  than  100J.  each,  and  a rent  could  not  be 
obtained  to  remunerate  the  outlay  without 
overcrowding.  The  duty  on  bricks  at  present 
enhanced  the  price  one-fourth,  or  perhaps  one- 
third  [more  than  that] ; and  he  really  thought 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  towards 
relieving  the  public  from  the  pressure  of  that 
injurious  impost. 

Mr.  Peto,  amongst  other  speakers  to  whom 
we  need  not  refer,  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  lower  classes  of  society  would  never 
be  much  improved  by  education  so  long  as 
they  continued  to  occupy  their  present  wretched 
dwellings.  In  many  places  whole  families 
occupied  only  one  room,  there  being  no  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes.  The  fact  was,  that  half 
the  labours  which  the  magistrates  went 
through  were  occasioned  by  the  manner  that 
the  poor  were  housed ; and  he  must  insist  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  do  all  that 
was  in  its  power  to  place  them  upon  a footing 
of  comfort,  and,  if  possible,  of  respectability. 

We  should  like  to  have  heard  the  builders’ 
representative,  too,  the  excellent  member  for 
Andover,  give  a good  practical  down  blow  on 
this  occasion  to  an  impost  which  prevents  the 
exercise  of  industry  and  art,  presses  most  in- 
juriously on  the  poor,  and  withal  produces  to 
Government  so  little  as  compared  with  the 
sum  it  takes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
and  the  bad  effects  which  result  from  it.  The 
inequality  of  it3  pressure  is  manifest  when  we 
remember  what  a much  larger  proportion  the 
brickwork  of  the  poor  man’s  cottage  bears  to 
the  whole  outlay  than  it  does  in  the  rich  man’s 
mansion.  It  is  this  tax  which,  being  levied  on  the 
bricks  when  in  a green  state,  leads  to  the  use 
of  the  abominable  rubbish  used  under  the  name 
of  bricks  in  and  around  the  metropolis,  to  the 
peril  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  and,  by  con- 
fining the  manufacture  in  few  hands,  and  other 


modes  of  operation,  makes  the  price  of  this 
rubbish  nearly  double  what  need  be  paid  for 
good  bricks.*  So  far  as  safety  and  stability 
are  concerned,  to  many  a brick  iB  a brick,  and 
it  is  put  into  its  position  without  thought  of 
the  difference  which  exists  between  bricks  of 
different  qualities, — a difference  which  amounts 
to  this — as  we  proved  by  experiment  some 
time  ago — that  while  a well-made  properly 
burnt  brick  stood  unharmed  beneath  the  pres- 
sure of  60  tons,  others  of  different  make  were 
crushed  by  3 tons. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  anxiety 
throughout  the  country  to  effect  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  treat  it  artisti- 
cally, but  nothing  will  be  done  till  the  duty  is 
taken  off.  The  communications  to  us  on  the 
subject  are  numerous,  and  suggestions  of  all 
kinds  are  thrown  out.  Thus,  one  correspondent 
says,  with  reference  to  vitrified  brickwork  : — 

“ Some  years  ago  it  struck  me  that  it  would 
task  our  invention  but  little  to  contrive  a 
weather-proof  surface  to  our  dwellings,  which 
would  render  them  more  sightly  and  more 
durable.  I would  suggest  to  a brickmaker  the 
moulding  of  a clay  block,  of  1 foot  or  18  inches 
square,  by  6 or  more  inches  thick ; the  face 
glazed  as  pottery, — the  back  raw,  and  likewise 
the  edges,  with  a groove  on  the  lower,  and  a 
slider  ridge  on  the  upper, — something  like  the 
fittings  of  a dovetail ; the  girders  and  binders 
might  be  case-hardened,  and  polished  at  the 
ends  to  build  in, — the  joints  to  fit  so  close 
as  to  admit  only  a smearing  of  fine  mortar ; thus 
laid  in  the  structure,  with  a neat  pointing  if 
necessary,  we  might  have  an  impervious  crys- 
tal cover,  without  living  in  glass  houses.  There 
could  be  no  artistic  difficulty  in  the  superficial 
imitation  of  a sober  granite,  rich  porphyry,  or 
other  choice  quarry ; while  the  appearance 
would  be  unique, — wet  or  dry  of  the  same 
cast  and  colour,  and  lasting  for  an  age. 

“Again,  we  might  cherish  the  thought  of 
bringing  such  polished  material  to  the  inside 
of  our  apartments,  — to  our  hearths  and 
“ penates:”  with  the  sides  so  enamelled,  dust 
could  scarcely  lodge,  or  damp  strike  through, 
excluded  by  an  incombustible  superfice.  We 
have  seen  tesselated  pavements  and  painted 
tile  floors : why  not  make  the  glazed  sides  of 
rooms?  and  they  might  thus  be  as  splendidly 
ornamented  as  if  with  decorative  papers.  The 
gloss  might  illume  the  cornice,  the  ceiling,  the 
column,  the  pilaster.  To  me  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  we  might  fuse  a glassy  coating  over 
a roof,  so  as  to  form  a sheet  of  entire  casing, 
or  to  rough  glaze  the  walls,  whether  of  brick, 
stone,  or  plaster.” 

In  reply  to  the  question  in  our  last,  as  to 
the  present  manufacture  of  ornamental  brick 
chimney-tops,  the  architect  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  informs  us,  that  the  manufacture 
of  ornamented  brick  chimneys  is  continued 
at  Holkham,  and  that  the  examples  of 

* The  Daily  News,  in  a recent  article  on  the  importance 
of  getting  rid  of  this  duty,  says  “ It  was  originally  a war 
tax,  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  American  war.  No 
tax  that  ever  was  imposed  by  Pitt  was  more  vehemently 
objected  to  in  Parliament.  It  met  with  the  most  decided 
opposition,  and  was  only  adopted  after  great  difficulty,  and 
upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  a custom  duty  upon 
seaborne  stone  and  slate  should  also  be  imposed.  Such 
duties  were  levied  for  many  years,  but  they  were  found  so 
objectionable  that  ultimately  they  were  repealed,  though  the 
tax  on  bricks  had  meanwhile  been  doubled.  So  much  for 
the  good  faith  of  Government  to  the  brickmakers.  The 
tax  on  bricks,  as  at  present  levied,  is  most  onerous  upon 
the  manufacturer.  All  bricks  must  be  of  certain  dimen- 
sions. They  must  be  made  in  sheds  duly  entered  and  re- 
gularly marked,  and  numbered  by  the  Excise.  The  duty  is 
charged  whilst  the  bricks  are  in  a raw,  or  green  state  ; and 
no  matter  what  damage  they  may  subsequently  suffer,  the 
excise  will  allow  the  manufacturer  no  compensation  beyond 
one-tenth  for  injury.  This  allowance  operates  most  un- 
equally according  to  the  different  situations  of  the  brick- 
fields, and  there  have  been  cases  where  thousands  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  imperfect  bricks  have  been  ruined  either  by  frost 
or  flood,  or  hot  weather  or  wet  weather,  without  the 
slightest  compensation  being  afforded  by  the  excise  to  the 
unhappy  sufferers.” 
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Hampton-court,  Barsham,  &c.,  are  strictly 
adhered  to.  Other  brick-ware  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  such  as  quatiefoil  panels, 
finials,  corbels,  &c.,  is  also  there  manu- 
factured, of  a pure  Bath-stone  colour  and  of 
bright  red.  His  lordship  has  recently  erected 
a parsonage  at  Holkham,  in  the  Tudor  style, 
in  which  all  the  dressings  usually  executed  in 
stone  have  been  executed  in  brick-ware. 

The  various  papers  which  have  appeared  in 
our  journal  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
hollow  bricks  have  excited  much  interest,  and 
have  led  to  many  inquiries  for  farther  informa- 
tion, particularly  as  to  where  machines  may  be 
seen.  We  will  take  this  opportunity  to  supply  it. 

Hollow  bricks  may  be  made  by  any  ordinary 
field  tile  machine,  and  there  are  several  manu- 
facturers of  these.  The  Ainsley  Company  have  a 
patent  for  a machine,  as  also  for  economic 
kilns.  Mr.  Clayton  has  also  a patent  for 
a tile  machine,  and  Mr.  Burton  has  re- 
cently taken  out  a patent  for  compressing 
any  form  of  pipe,  hollow  brick,  or  tile, 
either  plain,  moulded,  or  enriched.*  Mr. 
T.  Scragg,  of  Tarporley,  Cheshire,  also  makes 
tile  machines ; he  made  the  hollow  bricks 
used  in  the  great  arch  ceiling  over  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Liverpool,  described  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  in  our  last  volume. 
But,  as  previously  stated,  any  tile  machine  will 
make  hollow  bricks  of  any  sectional  form.  Care 
ought  to  be  taken  in  making  the  die  so  as  to 
arrange  the  inner  side  of  the  plate,  that  there 
shall  not  be  any  flat  face  for  the  clay  to  im- 
pinge against ; but  the  whole  surface  should 
slope  evenly  down  to  the  opening  forming  the 
section  of  the  brick : by  this  means  the  clay 
will  be  gradually  compressed  into  the  form  the 
brick  must  take,  and  the  surfaces  and  angles 
will  be  preserved  smooth  and  sharp.  If  the 
inner  portion  of  the  die-plate  is  flat,  as  many 
now  are,  or  has  any  portion  of  its  surface  at 
right  angles  with  the  outward  pressure  on  the 
clay,  a curling  motion  is  given  to  it,  which 
produces  a rugged  surface  and  serrated  angles 
to  either  bricks  or  tiles. 

In  using  hollow  bricks  with  dowels,  the 
bricks  may  be  made  of  any  form  of  section, 
but  having  the  internal  ribs  to  receive  the 
dowels,  as  shown  in  a previous  number  of  our 
journaLf  The  bricks  will  be  best  made  plain, 
that  is,  square  at  each  end  ; the  dowels  may 
either  be  of  plain  tile  or  of  slate,  and  they 
should  be  fitted  and  cemented  into  one  end  of 
each  brick  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
used.}: 

One  end  of  each  hollow  brick  will  have  the 
requisite  dowel  inserted,  and  projecting  one- 
half  its  depth  (or  from  one  inch  to  one  and  a 
half  inch)  beyond  the  end  of  the  brick,  and 
this  end  the  bricklayer  will  set  outwards ; he 
will  then  mortar  the  bed  and  joint  as  for  ordi- 
nary work,  and  set  the  open  end  of  the  next 
brick  against  the  projecting  dowel,  pressing 
the  joint  flush  up  and  cutting  off  the  spare 
mortar  as  in  ordinary  brickwork.  The  dowels, 
we  should  mention,  will  be  indispensable  in 
floors,  or  in  any  work  where  one  face  or  more 
of  the  hollow-brick  is  to  be  exposed. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  his  forthcoming  financial 
statement,  will  show  that  he  has  not  over- 
looked the  advantages  that  would  result  to 
the  industry  of  the  country  by  the  removal  of 
the  brick  duty. 


* These  parties  have  establishments  in  London, 
t See  page  53,  ante. 


t This  work  may  be  done  most  cheaply  by  a boy  or  la- 
'J°u.rcr' e,'thc.r  b-v  co"tr^t,  at  so  much  per  hundred  or  thou- 
sand,  or  by  daj  work  ; the  bricks  so  prepared  may  be  stacked 

♦ ?nd  the 1^ricj!ayer  vU1  have  n°thi"g  to  do  but 

to  set  them  as  he  would  ordinary  bricks. 


DOMESTiC  ARCHITECTURE  AMONG 
BARBAROUS  RACES. 

THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  approaching  exposition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations  has  awakened  in  the  public 
mind  a desire  to  know  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  the  various  races  of  the  world 
in  the  useful  arts,  and  thus,  in  some  measure, 
to  forestall  the  decision  made  after  that  exhi- 
bition. Among  the  most  curious  as  well  as 
important  branches  of  the  subject  is  the  do- 
mestic architecture  of  barbarous  races, — and 
to  this  we  propose  devoting  a short  descriptive 
series.  We  may  almost  judge  of  a nation’s 
character,  and  certainly  of  its  progress  in 
civilization,  by  an  examination  of  the  dwelling 
house.  Enter  an  English  home,  and  all  the 
parts  and  arrangements  of  it  indicate  the 
national  taste,  and  the  national  advancement 
in  domestic  art:  pass  from  this  to  one  in 
Paris,  and  the  change  is  great  t transport 
yourself  to  Cairo,  and  the  other  capitals  of  the 
east;  to  Florence,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
south;  to  Pekin,  and  the  great  barbarian 
towns  of  Russia,  and  thence  through  all  the 
divisions  of  the  globe,  and  a tour  through  the 
d welling  houses  of  the  race  will  expose  to  view  its 
customs,  tastes,  and  characteristics.  Besides 
this,  it  is  interesting  as  well  as  useful  to  com- 
pare the  progress  of  other  nations  with  our 
own.  The  practical  builder,  as  well  as  the 
general  reader,  may  derive  instruction  as  well 
as  entertainment  from  such  an  examination, 
which  will  enable  him  to  compare  the  dwellings 
of  the  Siberian  savage,  the  Celestial  barbarian, 
the  Indian  islander,  the  wild  man  of  Australia, 
and  the  African  doko,  with  the  miniature  pa- 
laces which  form  an  Englishman’s  delight. 

Recent  events  have  attached  to  Borneo  and 
the  rest  of  the  Indian  isles  an  interest  at  once 
general  and  great.  For  this  reason  we  have 
selected  the  Indian  Archipelago  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  our  tour  of  observation  through 
the  dwelling  houses  of  barbarous  races.  Com- 
mencing with  the  great  island  that  has  formed 
the  theatre  of  Sir  James  Brooke’s  principal 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  we 
find  in  it  many  distinct  styles  of  domestic 
architecture  in  different  provinces.  In  the 
piratical  district  of  the  Rejang,  and  that 
part  inhabited  by  the  Sarebas,  Sakarran,  and 
Kanowit  pirates,  we  find  villages  of  singu- 
lar construction.  The  houses  are  erected 
on  piles  40  feet  in  height : they  are  framed 
with  strong  timbers,  flanked  at  the  sides  with 
bamboo,  and  thatched  with  atap,  or  the  leaves 
of  a certain  tree.  A broad  balcony  runs  round 
each  dwelling,  and  in  this  the  inmates  sit  in 
the  cool  of  evening  to  enjoy  the  soft  air.  The 
supporting  piles  aie  strong  and  thick,  so  that 
when  one  of  these  villages  was  attacked  by 
the  pirates,  it  took  them  several  hours  to 
hack  through  them,  until  at  length  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  buildingbrought 
the  whole  down  with  a tremendous  crash. 
But  this  class  of  dwellings  is  not  common. 
In  other  districts  a village  consists  of  one 
huge  house,  with  many  entrances,  erected  on 
short  piles,  with  a platform  running  along  the 
whole  front.  To  this  the  means  of  ascent  is 
by  notched  poles,  passing  up  through  openings 
in  the  elevated  stage,  and  drawn  up  at  night. 
The  great  house  is  low,  with  a heavy  slanting 
thatched  roof.  Here  and  there  a projecting 
portion,  like  a large  attic  window,  allows  room 
for  ingress.  The  whole  is  roughly  built  of 
branches  of  trees  and  bamboos,  coarsely 
wrought,  but  firmly  jointed  together.  The 
exterior  has  the  appearance  of  a street  of  old 
English  farm-sheds,  half  ruined;  but  in  the 
interior  we  find  much  neatness  and  comfort, 
the  apartments  being  divided  one  from  an- 
other by  woven  screens  of  rattans,  while  along 
the  walls  are  fixed  hollow  trunks  of  trees, 
to  serve  as  couches.  These  rather  resemble 
short  mangers  for  cattle  than  places  of  repose ; 
but  when  darkness  fills  the  building,  and  only 
a red  glare  is  emitted  by  the  smouldering  heap 
of  fire  in  the  midst,  these  wooden  couches, 
with  their  dark  occupants  buried  in  sleep, 
present  a singularly  snug  appearance,  espe- 
cially as  fine  mats  are  employed  for  warmth, 
to  cover  the  slumberers,  carpet  the  floor, 
tapestry  the  walls,  and  line  the  roof.  At  the 
end  of  each  village  of  this  kind  is  an  octagonal 
building,  called  the  head  house,  where  the 
trophies  of  war  are  kept,  and  festive  meetings 
celebrated, 


In  other  parts  of  Borneo  we  find  the  savages 
dwelling  in  small  circular  edifices,  built  among 
the  branches  of  trees ; in  others,  inhabiting 
little  low  huts,  forming  a cluster,  buried  in 
some  deep  woody  hollow ; in  others,  swarm- 
ing in  vast  buildings  lying  along  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  consisting  of  piles  of  connected 
timbers  without  plan  or  regularity,  erected 
one  against  the  other  as  the  tribe  swells  its 
numbers;  but  notwithstanding  its  outward 
rude  aspect,  evincing  that  taste  for  animal 
comfort  for  which  most  savages  are  remark- 
able. Some  of  the  Sarawak  chiefs  possess 
dwellings  of  extreme  neatness  and  beauty, 
erected  with  no  little  skill,  on  low  piles, 
ascended  to  by  ladders,  well  thatched,  and  sur- 
rounded by  palisades.  In  a few  of  them  may 
be  traced  a resemblance  to  the  primitive  Swiss 
cottage,  with  its  broad  eaves  overhanging  the 
verandah.  The  Lundi  Dyaks  dwell  in  houses 
which  the  English  cottager  would  admire,  and, 
indeed,  closely  resembling,  in  everthing  but 
their  elevation  from  the  ground,  the  habitations 
of  our  peasantry.  The  houses  possessed  by  the 
fierce  and  formidable  pirate  tribes  of  Borneo 
present  every  appearance  of  comfort,  and  many 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  skilful  joining 
of  the  timbers  and  planks,  considering  that  few 
nails  are  used,  and  very  rude  tools  employed. 

The  general  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses  of  the  Indian  islanders  are 
bamboos,  rattans,  the  palmetto  leaf,  atap,  and 
wild  grass.  The  supporting  posts  are  of  tim- 
ber or  bamboo,  the  walls  of  plaited  bamboo 
flattened,  the  roofs  of  grass  or  palmetto  leaves, 
the  first  most  commonly  used  among  the  rural 
tribes,  the  second  among  the  coast  dwellers. 
In  a brief  sketch  like  the  present  we  must  not 
pause  to  enter  into  too  minute  details,  but 
leaving  Borneo  with  this  desultory  glance,  turn 
to  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

These  afford  the  spectacle  of  many  species 
of  human  dwelling,  from  the  rude  hollow  tree 
of  the  Papuan  or  Peninsula  savage  to  the  com- 
fortable house  of  the  Javan  labourer,  or  the 
still  more  commodious  residence  of  hi3  prince 
or  chief.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  whose  book  is  remark- 
able for  being  ill-arranged  and  incomplete,  still 
affords  some  interesting  information  on  this 
point;  but  Forrest,  the  enterprising  voyager, has 
given  us  a far  better  account.  He  visited  one  of 
the  largest  class  of  structures  inhabited  by  the 
New  Guinea  negroes.  It  was  built  on  posts, 
fixed  many  yards  below  low  water  mark,  so  that 
the  tenement  perpetually  hung  over  the  waves. 
The  house  consisted  of  one  vast  hall,  common 
to  a whole  tribe,  and  numerous  apartments 
opening  into  it  on  either  side.  At  either  end 
was  an  elevated  stage,  with  a door  at  the  outer 
extremity  opening  on  the  sea,  at  the  inner 
looking  on  the  jungle,  and  on  the  platform 
were  many  canoes,  of  various  sizes,  drawn  up, 
but  ready  to  launch  at  a moment’s  warning. 
The  double  entrance  was  designed  for  safety. 
In  case  of  an  attack  on  the  land  side,  the 
inmates  of  this  extraordinary  dwelling  took  to 
their  boats,  and  escaped  by  sea;  if  threatened 
by  water  they  fled  into  the  Indian  jungle. 
Only  the  married  people,  unmarried  women, 
and  children  dwelt  in  this  house.  The  bache- 
lors occupied  small  separate  buildings,  erected 
on  more  substantial  posts,  further  out  at  sea. 

All  the  native  dwellings  in  the  Archipelago 
are  constructed  of  perishable  materials;  but 
the  islanders  have  dedicated  to  their  gods 
temples  of  more  substantial  structure  than 
those  consecrated  to  their  own  comforts. 
Great  edifices  have  been  reared  in  Java  for  the 
worship  of  deities,  whose  very  appellations 
have  been  forgotten  ; but  the  temples  remain- 
records  of  skill,  industry,  and  wealth,  while  the 
dwellings  of  the  people  appear  to  perish  with 
every  generation  : even  king’s  palaces  are 
composed  of  materials  that  decay  within  a few 
years  of  their  erection. 

As  we  have  said,  the  habitations  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Indian  islands  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes — those  inhabited  by  the  mari- 
time, and  those  of  the  agricultural  tribes.  Of 
the  first  are  those  of  the  Malays,  of  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Cele- 
bes ; of  the  second,  those  of  the  Javans,  the 
Balivese,  and  others.  The  first  are  erected  on 
posts,  and  the  access  to  them  is  by  a rude 
ladder,  or  the  still  more  primitive  means  of  a 
notched  tree-trunk.  The  piles  vary  in  height, 
from  six  to  forty  feet,  and  are  large  or  small, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  superstructure. 
Underneath  is  a sort  of  piazza,  generally  very 
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filthy,  where  clucks  or  hens  are  kept,  and 
secured  by  a low  palisade.  The  house  of  a 
peasant,  in  the  most  populous  part  of  Java, 
where  materials  are  somewhat  scarce,  is  worth 
about  sixty  days’  labour. 

Next  to  the  house  of  the  peasant,  the  com- 
monest description  of  dwellings  among  the 
Javanese  is  what  is  called  the  pandapa.  It 
has  a thatched  roof,  occasionally  covered  with 
shingles,  four  sided,  and  supported  by  four 
wooden  pillars.  Around  this,  the  principal 
part  of  the  structure,  is  a roof,  a few  feet  in 
breadth,  composed  of  light  materials,  and 
erected  on  moveable  props.  Where  privacy  is 
necessary  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a close 
palisade,  and  divided  into  apartments,  and  in 
this  airy,  unsubstantial  habitation,  the  owner 
resides,  until  it  literally  falls  to  pieces  about 
his  ears. 

The  house  is  always  erected  on  a raised 
terrace,  sometimes  of  common  earth,  some- 
. times,  as  a foundation,  paved  with  rough  Hag- 
stones,  or  cased  with  indurated  mortar. 

In  Sumatra  a village  is  generally  com- 
posed of  rows  of  houses,  disposed  in  the  form 
[I  of  a quadrangle,  with  lanes  or  streets  between, 
i In  the  centre  is  a square,  and  in  the  middle  of 
r this  stands  the  balls,  or  town  hall,  a room  of 
f,  from  50  to  100  feet  Jong,  by  30  wide  ; open  at 
( the  sides,  but  sheltered  by  the  low,  overhang- 
| ing  roof,  and  a few  curtains  of  mats  or  chintz. 

| Neither  stone,  brick,  nor  clay  are  ever  made 
use  of,  and  the  principal  reason  for  this  fragile 

■ species  of  domestic  architecture  on  this  island 
I may  be  found  in  those  frequent  earthquakes 
! which,  from  a period  immemorial,  have  ravaged 
l the  island  from  time  to  time.  The  frames"  of 
i the  houses  are  of  timber,  with  the  floor  resting 
! on  plain  or  carved  pillars,  from  6 to  8 feet  in 

■ height,  which  have  a sort  of  capital,  but  no 
• base>  and  are  larger  at  the  upper  than  at  the 

■ lower  end.  According  to  Marsden,  the  people 
have  no  idea  of  architecture;  lavishing  strength 

' on  parts  which  do  not  require  it,  and  neglecting 
i those  whose  solidity  is  indispensable.  To 
1 malce  the  flooring  they  arrange  whole  bamboos, 
l close  to  each  other,  and  fasten  them  at  the  ends 
1 10  the  timber.  Across  these  are  laid  laths  of 
i split  bamboo,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  of  the 
; length  of  the  room,  which  are  fastened  down 
with  a species  of  cord  made  from  the  fibres  of 
i the  ratan,  and  the  whole  is  spread  over  with 
I mats.  This  kind  of  flooring  is  so  elastic  that 
strangers  are  alarmed  when  treading  on  it  for 
lithe  first  time,  but  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently 
iistrong  for  a family  that  does  not  indulge  in  the 
|i civilized  luxuries  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  or 
I the  Polka. 

The  sides  of  the  house  are  usually  con- 
structed of  bamboo  split,  and  flattened  by 
\ pressure.  This  is  either  nailed  to  the  wood  or 
woven  in  convenient  breadths,  which  are 
worked  round  the  upright  posts,  by  ropes  of 
the  inner  bark  of  the  tree  coolicoy.  For  the 
roof,  the  atap,  or  leaf  of  the  nitrah  palm,  is 
i_employed.  These,  previous  to  use,  are  formed 
into  sheets  about  five  feet  in  length,  which  are 
doubled  over  a lath,  then  so  disposed  that  one 
flaps  over  the  other  to  carry  off  rain,  and  all 
iare  fastened  to  the  bamboos  that  serve  as 
erafters.  Elevated  sites  are  usually  chosen  for 
I the  village,  the  slopes  of  hills  or  the  summits 
lof  rocks,  the  neighbourhood  of  a river,  stream, 
lor  fountain  being  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  community.  Small  fixed  frames  of 
’woven  bamboo  are  used  as  bedsteads,  and 
i fixed  along  the  walls. 

1 he  communities  inhabited  by  mountain 
•tribes,  when  located  on  great  rivers,  or  in 
iswampy  districts,  present  a singular  appear- 
ance : Paleinbang  in  Sumatra,  and  Brun£  in 
Borneo,  are  remarkable  instances.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  erected  on  lofty  piles  within 
ihigh  water  mark,  and  others  are  built  as 
imoveable  rafts,  moored  in  the  water,  and 
imoved  to  and  fro  at  pleasure.  In  such  places 
ithe  means  of  communication  between  house 
land  house,  street  and  street,  are  of  course 
un  canoes.  Many  other  different  fashions 
(of  domestic  architecture  prevail  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  this  rapid  glance,  as  space  will 
mot  permit  a more  detailed  description.  From 
ivhat  we  have  said,  however,  a contrast  will 
be  at  once  suggested  between  the  substantial 
edifices  of  our  cities  and  the  snug  cottages  of 
our  rural  districts,  and  the  cumbrous  and  rude 
or  frail  and  flimsy  structures  of  Borneo  and 
its  companion  isles. 


The  furniture  of  these  dwellings  is  equally 
simple  and  incomplete.  In  Crawfurd’s  pon- 
derous history  we  find  an  entertaining  con- 
trast between  the  contents  of  an  English  and 
those  of  an  Indian  home.  The  necessary  fur- 
niture of  a European  dwelling,  he  says,  has 
its  origin  in  customs  totally  different  from 
those  of  the  Indian  islanders,  and  in 
the  necessities  created  by  a climate  the 
very  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  live.  We 
sit  on  elevated  seats,  and,  when  we  eat,  must 
be  served  on  tables  of  corresponding  elevation. 
1 hey  sit  and  eat  on  the  ground,  and  require 
neither  chairs  nor  tables.  To  protect  us  from 
the  cold,  we  require  soft  and  warm  beds,  and 
thick  coverings.  All  these  would  be  unsup- 
portable  nuisances  in  the  climate  of  the  Indian 
islanders.  Their  food  is  served  up  on  salvers, 
or  trays  of  wood  or  brass.  Their  beds  are  no 
more  than  the  slight  bamboo  floor  of  the  cot- 
tage, or  at  best,  benches  of  the  same  flimsy 
material,  on  which  a mat  is  laid,  with  a single 
small  pillow.  The  peasant  retires  to  rest  with- 
out undressing  (when  he  wears  any  clothes  at 
all),  and  with  the  sarong  or  principal  garment, 
wraps  himself  up,  and  thus  receives  some  pro- 
tection from  the  bites  of  venomous  insects. 

In  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs,  however,  we 
generally  find  a kind  of  state  bed,  a couch  of 
honour,  which  is  more  an  object  of  display 
than  an  article  of  use,  as  it  is  employed  only  on 
solemn  occasions.  Of  other  furniture  we  find 
little.  Spoons,  knives,  and  forks  are  unknown 
among  all  the  native  tribes,  except  a few  of 
those  to  whom  contact  with  Europeans  has 
taught  some  innovations  on  their  ancient  cus- 
toms. A few  dishes  of  porcelain  ware,  im- 
ported from  China,  are  occasionally  used  as 
luxuries  ; but  the  more  common  table  utensils 
are  manufactured  of  brass.  In  cooking, 
shallow  iron  pans,  imported  from  China,  or 
coarse  earthen  pots,  are  used.  Among  the 
more  barbarous  tribes,  the  green  cane  hol- 
lowed is  used,  even  in  boiling  rice. 

The  manufacture  of  the  artizan’s  tools  is 
still  in  its  rudest  state.  Iron  is  scarce,  and 
its  employment  in  the  industrial  arts  is  little 
known.  All  nations  seem  to  have  learned  its 
use  in  war,  by  a kind  of  intuitive  tendency, 
but  in  the  making  of  files,  nails,  chisels,  saws, 
hammers,  and  axes,  its  employment  is  very 
limited.  Still,  with  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  houses  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  are 
neat,  comfortable,  and  compact. 


the  1851  Exposition,  contingent  on  the  opi- 
nion of  the  honorary  solicitor  as  to  the  legality 
of  so  appropriating  the  funds  of  the,  Institute. 
Even  if  found  legal,  and  anxious  as  we  are  to 
aid  this  important  undertaking,  we  must 
question  the  propriety  of  the  vote,  knowing  as 
we  do  the  claims  there  are  on  the  compara- 
tively limited  funds  of  the  Institute. 


THE  INSTITUTE  MEDALS  AND  THE 
DISQUALIFICATION  CLAUSE. 


At  a special  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  25th  ultimo,  which  was  very 
numerously  attended,  the  report  of  the  council 
declining  to  award  the  Soane  medallion  to  any 
of  the  designs  submitted  was  confirmed,  after  a 
long  discussion.  The  rigour  of  the  report 
was  generally  lamented,  and  a motion  was 
made  to  return  the  report  to  the  council,  with 
a recommendation  that  they  should  award  the 
medal  to  the  competitors  best  entitled  to  it 
who  had  complied  with  the  instructions,  but 
this  was  lost. 

1 he  council  brought  up  a second  report  on 
the  subject  ot  the  unwise,  illiberal,  and  inju- 
rious clause  which,  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers, makes  having  engaged  in  the  mea- 
surement, valuation,  or  estimation  of  any 
works  undertaken  or  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  a building  artificer,  except  works 
under  their  own  direction,  a ground  of  expul- 
sion from  the  Institute. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  council  had  de- 
clined to  recommend  any  alteration,  and  the 
general  meeting  returned  their  report  for  re- 
consideration. The  council,  on  the  present 
occasion,  recommended  its  repeal  so  far  as  it 
extended  to  associates, — and  this,  after  some 
discussion,  was  carried  by  a large  majority. 
Some  rare  stuff  was  talked  by  one  or  two  oppo- 
nents of  the  change,  who  must  surely  know 
better. 

We  congratulate  the  Institute  sincerely  on 
this  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  should  be 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  object  of  the 
change  is,  not  that  all  who  measure  for  arti- 
ficers should  be  brought  into  the  Institute, 
but  that  an  architect  should  not  be  prevented 
from  acting  for  builders  if  requested  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  sum  of  50 1.  was 
voted  from  the  general  funds  in  support  of 


THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  NEW 
SEWERS  COMMISSION. 

A few  days  ago  we  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  all  ratepayers,  by  a clause  in  the 
o ewers  Act,  to  look  over  the- statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  by  the  commission, 
impelled  thereto  as  much  by  a call  from  the 
collector  on  the  preceding  day,  for  the  amount 
of  a 6(1.  rate,  as  by  our  duty  to  the  public, 
and  received  courteous  attention  from  Mr. 
Hatton,  the  chief  in  the  Accounts’  Office.  We 
must  confess  we  were  somewhat  startled  by 
what  we  saw,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  be 
so  too. 

The  general  statement  of  accounts  from  the 
5th  January,  1849,  to  31st  December,  1849, 
showed  that — 

The  outstanding  assets,  January  5th, 

were £40.097 

The  liabilities 95  201 

The  cash  balance  in  hand 22/J56 

The  receipts  during  the  year 71  023 

The  payments 85^345 

The  outstanding  assets  December 04,489 

And  the  liabilities,  which  include  a charge 

by  Ordnance  Office,  of  11,700/ 100, 73S 

The  amount  of  payments,  S5,345Z.  was  made 
up  as  follows,  omitting  the  shillings 

Works £50,309 

^urveys  8,339 

~oans 4,014 

Management  22  400 

And  contingencies ’280 

Twenty-two  thousand  pounds  for  manage- 
ment, exclusive  of  surveys  ! One  would  think 
there  must  be  some  error  here. 

It  appeared  that  these  payments  included 
debts  incurred  previously,  namely,  from  the 
expiry  of  the  old  commissions,  and  we, 
therefore,  looked  a little  further,  and  gathered 
as  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  year,  from 
January  to  December,  as  follows 

Expense  of  works £±2  839 

Surveys (qu.  j 9,’0G0 

Management 20  004 

The  proportion  per  cent,  which  the  charge 
for  management  bears  to  the  whole  charge, 
taken  on  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  "is 
stated  at  25’68. 

If  little  has  been  done,  at  all  events,  much 
seems  to  have  been  paid  for. 


THE  SECOND  BASSO-RELIEVO  FOR 
THE  NELSON  TESTIMONIAL. 

The  second  basso-relievo  (if  so  it  can  be 
called,  seeing  that  some  of  the  parts  project  at 
least  15  inches  from  the  face  of  the  work), 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Woodington,  is  com- 
pleted in  bronze  ready  for  fixing,  and  promises 
to  be  very  effective  in  its  position.  The  battle 
illustrated  is  that  of  the  Nile,  and  the  artist  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  an  incident. 
Nelson  has  been  struck,  and  the  surgeon 
is  leaving  a sailor  to  whom  he  had 
been  attending,  to  go  to  the  commander; 
but  Nelson  waves  him  off  with  the  intimation 
that  he  shall  “ wait  his  turn.”  The  figures 
are  8 feet  high,  much  larger,  it  would  seem, 
than  those  in  Mr.  Carew’s  panel.  The  other 
two  works,  the  St.  Vincent  and  Copenhagen, 
have  likewise  these  larger  proportions.  This 
want  of  coincidence,  when  all  the  panels  are 
up,  will,  we  fear,  prove  hurtful  to  the  general 
effect,  and  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
relievo  was  cast  (in  five  pieces)  by  Messrs. 
Moore  and  Fressange,  who  have  also  the  two 
others  in  hand.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  is 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Wood- 
ington executed  one  of  the  earliest  bronzes 
issued  by  the  Art-Union  of  London. 

“ Marylebone  Literary  Institution 
Gazette.” — The  Marylebone  Literary  Insti- 
tution has  published,  under  the  above  title, 
two  parts  of  a periodical  which,  besides  giving 
the  members  information  of  what  is  going  on 
within  the  walls,  contains  some  pleasant 
reading. 
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ROOF  OVER  GREAT  SHED,  STRASBOURG 
RAILWAY  STATION,  PARIS. 

We  are  enabled  by  Mr.  Burnell  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  several  of  our  readers,  and 
give  the  details  of  the  wrought-iron  roof  over 
the  Strasbourg  Railway  Station,  in  the  Rue 
Neuve  Chabrol,  Paris.  The  span  is  100  feet ; 
the  rise  of  the  roof,  30  feet ; the  principals, 
G feet  7 inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 
The  scale  of  the  enlarged  details  is  1 to  20. 

In  vol.  vii.  of  our  journal,  p.  523,  will  be 
found  illustrations  and  a description  of  this 
station.  The  roof  is  covered  with  zinc. 


A New  Hearse.  — Mr.  Shillibeer  has 
launched  a new  hearse,  with  the  novelty  of 
a decoration  upon  it,  and  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  the  upper  part,  by  means  of 
which  a ledge  for  the  feet  of  attendants  sitting 
upon  it  when  returning  is  provided.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  men  of  spirit  and  enterprise, 
when  contemplating  improvements,  would  take 
artistic  advice.  If  Mr.  Shillibeer,  who  is  cer- 
tainly of  that  class,  and  to  whom  the  public 
are  already  indebted,  had  done  so  he  would 
have  avoided  the  mixture  of  styles  apparent 
in  his  ornamentation. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  CLOSING 

LECTURE  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  AT 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Ax  the  sixth  lecture,  on  February  7th,  the 
professor  lamented  (warmed  by  the  multi- 
farious interests  which  this  venerable  and 
magnificent  art  presented  to  the  imagination) 
that  the  demise  of  this  course  had  arrived.  A 
didactic  course  on  the  beautiful  of  the  art  alone 
would  require  at  least  three  times  the  number 
of  lectures,  if  the  means  of  the  Royal  Academy 
permitted.  Under  these  obstructions,  all  we 
could  do  was  to  uphold  and  illustrate  the 
great  principles  and  chief  authorities,  against 
the  caprices  of  ever  fluctuating  fashion,  through 
good  and  evil  report.  Thus,  such  lectures  are 
rather  the  keys  to  knowledge  than  its  posses- 
sion and  development.  He  considered  the 
pupil  should  be  familiar  with  the  diagrams  he 
had  offered  to  them,  and  should  be  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  great  authors  on  our  art, — 
our  patriarch  Vitruvius,  the  splendid  and 
accomplished  Alberti,  the  elegant  Palladio, 
Vignola,  Serlio,  and  the  masters  of  the  revival ; 
Philibert  de  l’Orme  and  the  elaborate  Blondel, 
of  the  French  ; and  Aldrich,  Chambers,  and 
others,  amongst  ourselves.  Translations  were 
easily  obtained  where  the  originals  could  not 
be  read. 


The  mind  of  the  student,  furnished  and 
established  in  these,  might  proceed  to  exercise 
his  eesthetical  and  critical  faculties  ; he  might 
fill  the  large  lacuna)  which  such  lectures  as 
these  might  leave.  His  travels  in  this  great 
metropolis  and  in  England  would  improve 
him,  before  he  indulged  the  flattering  prospects 
of  foreign  travel. 

Having  traced  the  elements  of  orthographical 
beauty,  proportion,  and  composition,  aided  by 
nature’s  examples,  we  now  arrived  at  propor- 
tions of  areas,  of  which  she  had  given  us  no 
prototype.  This  was  left  to  man’s  invention 
and  sense  of  perspective. 

Vitruvius  thus  treated  this  subject  in  his 
fifth  book  : it  was  remarkable,  that  much  as  he 
had  descanted  upon  the  exterior  of  the  temple, 
not  a word  was  said  of  the  interior;  showing, 
that  regarded  as  the  aedicula,  the  cella,  the 
house  of  God,  or  rather  of  his  colossal  idol,  and 
visited  only  under  religious  and  oracular  im- 
pressions, and  viewed  perhaps  chiefly  from  the 
doors,  it  was  not  a subject  of  popular  study 
and  rule.  Not  so  with  the  basilica,  the  curia, 
forum,  and  gymnasium,  the  house  and  its 
apartments,  which  he  treated  largely.  In  this 
very  interesting  matter,  we  should  refer  to 
Alberti,  b.  9,  c.  vi. ; Palladio,  b.  1,  c.  xxi.  and 
b.  3.,  c.  xvii. ; Blondel,  b.  3,  c.  xiv.,  for  the 
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classical;  and  Cassarianus  had  preserved  the 
rules  of  the  mediaevals  in  his  curious  commen- 
tary on  Vitruvius,  fol.  97,  b.  vi.,  to  which  he 
referred  the  students. 

In  England  we  had  some  fine  examples  of 
areas  and  squares,  which  were  capable  of  im- 
provement ; their  scenery  might  be  carried  into 
; the  adjoining  openings  of  streets,  assisting  the 
square  and  beautifying  the  approaches  or 
! foregrounds  to  it.  Wood’s  Circus  and  Amphi- 
j theatre  at  Bath  had  not  been  surpassed ; the 
disposition  of  the  three  streets  piercing  the 
| latter,  were  admirably  calculated  for  effect. 

The  collection  of  proportions  of  halls  of 
I Europe  and  of  our  own  country  was  a desi- 
i deratum;  the  halls  of  London  and  the  two 
I universities,  our  own  Whitehall,  Inigo  Jones’s 
room  at  Wilton,  Hatfield,  the  Bank  parlour,  so 
j remarkable  in  its  two  corridors,  were  fine 
examples.  Palladio  differed  from  others,  in 
making  his  rooms  5 by  3 instead  of  3 by  2 ; 

; his  proportions  were  more  elegant;  of  course 
there  was  a proportion  of  length  for  each  kind 
of  apartment,  from  diameter  to  5 or  6, 
varying  from  a room  to  a double  cube — the 
hall,  the  church,  the  gallery,  or  corridor.  Per- 
spective elongation  was  the  natural  thirst  of 
the  eye  ; if  in  a parallelogram,  horizontally ; 
if  in  a cube,  vertically.  This  was  illustrated  by 
the  poet  of  nature,  who  makes  the  melancholy 
Hamlet  to  point  at  length ; “ this  goodly 
frame,  the  earth,”  says  he,  “ seems  to  me  but 
a barren  promontory  j”  space  is  again  his 
desideratum  upwards,  and  a kind  of  indefinite 
surface  which  the  eye  may  pierce,  through 
different  magnitudes,  as  of  pendants,  cuts  de 
Inmpes,  &c.,  in  various  dimensions ; “ this 
: most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you, 
i this  brave  overhanging  firmament,  this  ma- 
jestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fires  ! why, 

| it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  but  a foul 
1 and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours;”  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  elongation,  by 
| indefinite  surface,  and  the  artificial  magnitude 
j given  by  objects  or  ornaments  small  and  of 
I different  sizes,  was  the  true  principle  of 
| ceilings ; it  was,  therefore,  that  the  medisevals, 
from  plain  cross  vaulting,  proceeded  to  multi- 
: ply  the  ribs  and  nervures,  until  at  length  the 
I whole  surface  was  broken  up  into  minute 
! parts,  and  a web-like  tissue,  as  we  see  in  the 
. vaulting  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII.;  again,  in 
I Pompeian  and  revival  ceilings,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  at  work,  in  the  minute  subdivision 
and  elaboration  of  parts. 

It  was  Michelangelo,  Correggio,  and  his 
school,  the  Caracci,  who  first  departed  from 
that  important  principle,  by  greatly  enlarging 
the  figures  or  masses  upon  ceilings,  and  so 
lessening  their  distance  and  also  the  rooms 
they  were  in  : the  painters  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  House  of  Lords  had  admirably  adjusted 
their  scale  to  the  locality  and  the  architectural 
proportions;  but  even  in  small  dimensions 
and  unhappy  proportion  of  rooms  much  was 
to  be  done  by  intelligent  compartition  and 
panelling,  as  we  see  in  perfection  in  the  mural 
decorations  of  Pompeii,  in  which  smiling  vistas 
afford  escape  for  the  eye,  and  the  bald  surface 
is  elegantly  varied  and  taught  to  recede  per- 
spectively.  This  is  an  art  which  must  be  left 
to  the  genius  of  the  artist;  one  will  be  arrested 
by  a wall,  and  see  naught  beyond  it;  another 
will  pierce  that  wall  by  art  with  unimaginable 
distances,  proportions,  and  objects,  like  Sir 
W.  Scott’s  description  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
ante-room,  in  which  Blunt  and  Sir  W.  Raleigh 
are  left  to  their  own  meditations  between  bare 
walls.  The  first  (in  perfect  correspondence 
with  his  name)  sees  nothing  but  the  bare 
plaster  ; the  other,  by  degrees,  pierces  it  with 
landscape,  hall,  and  battle  field,  animated  by 
the  hunt,  the  court,  or  the  chivalrous  combat, 
and  a multitude  of  images  which  crowded  upon 
its  surface,  and  gave  it  life,  and  breath,  and  air. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  having  such  able 
masters  now  in  this  art  amongst  us,  so  little 
has  yet  been  done  in  this  way,  and  that  the 
neutral  tint,  the  grays,  the  indurated  fog,  and 
the  speechless  gold  moulding,  are  still  the  chief 
resources  of  our  decorators. 

The  use  of  glass  (now  so  cheap)  will  aid  our 
perspective ; we  may  pierce  over  doors,  and 
even  windows  in  our  apartments,  giving  enjoy- 
ment of  the  vista ; the  ceiling,  and  even  the 
society  of  adjoining  rooms,  without  the  incon- 
venience of  noise  or  overlooking : like  the 
philosopher,  we  shall  soon  live  in  glass 
houses. 


The  most  afflicting  departure  from  all  good 
precedent  had  been  exhibited  of  late  years  in 
the  so-called  Grecian  ceiling,  in  which  un- 
measured trabeation,  sometimes  in  a single 
unbroken  sheet  of  most  alarming  extent, 
threatens  to  crack  over  us ; or  a panelled  sur- 
face, impossible  and  irrational  if  in  the  wooden 
structure  it  affected  ;— a church  80  feet  by  60 
feet,  so  covered,  was  a distress  and  a solecism. 
How  superior  the  method  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  which  a 
large  cove  reduced  the  ceiling,  or  flat 
surface,  to  an  agreeable  parallelogram. 
The  ceilings  of  Louis  XV.,  and  even  of  our 
Adams,  were  not  to  be  despised,  and  he  hoped 
yet  to  see  revived  the  stucco  hand-work  which 
we  saw  with  so  much  pleasure  in  those  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  professor  exhibited  some  splendid  in- 
teriors, especially  one  of  the  Pope’s  chapel, 
favoured  by  Mr.  Angell.  From  interiors  he 
proceeded  to  that  subject  so  dear  to  an  English- 
man, his  house  and  castle,  quoting  that  passage 
from  Sir  Henry  Wootton  which  forms  the 
motto  on  our  title  page.  He  shortly  gave  the 
history  of  English  villas,  from  Henry  VIII.  to 
our  day,  indicating  various  examples,  accord- 
ing to  the  changes  and  habits  of  the  times.  He 
thought  himself  highly  favoured  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  plans  of  Drayton  Manor 
House  (by  his  patron  and  master.  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  and  through  his  brother  pupil,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke),  which  he  exhibited  and  de- 
scribed. He  considered  it  as  of  the  highest 
interest,  as  displaying  the  best  example  of 
modern  refinement  and  domestic  arrange- 
ment in  this  department  of  our  art. 
Having  had  the  honour  to  visit  that  man- 
sion recently,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expatiating  on  the  felicities  and  the  graces 
with  which  that  house  was  adorned,  and  which 
we  so  heartily  desire  for  its  illustrious  occu- 
pants. Especially  it  was  gratifying  to  see  in 
that  house  none  but  modern  works  of  art,  and 
those  abundant,  and  all  relating  to  the  noblest 
intellects  and  progress  of  their  own  day.  It 
spoke  for  his  real  liberality  that,  side  by  side 
with  the  great  living  actors  in  the  politics  and 
destinies  of  this  and  other  European  countries, 
the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  painter,  and  the 
architect,  were  placed  in  equal  honour, — none 
before  or  after  the  other — ranked  only  by 
their  real  worth,  and  the  extent  of  labour 
with  which  each  had  elaborated  his  natural 
vein,  and  the  talent  which  had  been  confided 
to  him. 

He  cited  Stratton  Park  as  a charming  ex- 
ample, and  the  seat  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg, 
close  to  the  capital. 

Mr.  Cockerell  concluded  his  very  interesting 
and  valuable  course  of  lectures  by  assuring  them 
that  in  labour  would  be  found  the  philosopher’s 
stone;  that  for  the  happiness  of  a noble,  and 
capacious,  and  delightful  pursuit,  they  must 
be  content  to  pay  the  price,  which  was  a pri- 
vation of  many  vulgar  pleasures,  and  wealth 
especially  amongst  them ; the  student  must  be 
animated  with  the  sanctity  of  his  cause — the 
cause  of  the  arts — for  that  was  the  cause  of 
every  imaginative  and  learned  science  and 
pursuit : it  was  through  imagination,  chiefly, 
that  the  loftiest  aspirations,  those  of  religion, 
could  be  cultivated ; faith  was  a righteous 
exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty;  and  it  was 
through  the  stud  y of  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
in  nature,  in  science,  and  in  morals,  only,  that 
imagination  might  picture  that  country  the 
delights  of  which  “eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive.”  This  apology  for  the  arts 
would  be  found  as  just  as  it  was  noble,  and 
was  the  truest  groundwork  of  the  artist’s 
calling,  since  it  was  his  part  to  cultivate  this 
faculty  of  imagination.  With  all  their  archi- 
tecture, therefore,  he  recommended  to  the 
students  well  to  consider  the  architecture  of 
their  lives  j and  he  hoped  another  year  to  see 
them  improved  and  fortified  in  their  pursuits. 


Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land.— Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  an 
Architectural  Institute  in  Edinburgh,  and  a 
number  of  influential  persons  have  given  their 
adhesion  to  the  scheme.  We  would  suggest 
to  the  leading  Scotch  architects  that  they 
should  at  once  come  forward  and  aid  the  pro- 
ject, and  not  wait  until  the  work  has  been  done 
by  the  younger  men. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  public  meeting  on  Feb.  22nd,  the 
new  president,  Mr.  James  Heywood,  M.P., 
took  the  chair,  and  gave  a very  interesting  ad- 
dress, showing  his  heartiness  in  the  cause  of 
archaeology,  and  his  desire  to  assist  the  efforts 
of  this  association. 

Mr.  Lynch  exhibited  two  ivory  carvings,  the 
subjects  being  the  crucifixion,  date  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  story  of  David  and  Bath- 
sheba,  date  early  seventeenth  century.  Mr. 
C.  R.  Smith  exhibited  a copy  of  a seal  in 
brass,  found  in  the  New  River,  near  Islington, 
which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  ancient 
society  of  notaries ; and  Mr.  E.  Keet  exhibited 
a stone  celt  of  large  size,  found  at  Lambeth. 

Mr.  Charles  Baily  reported  that  he  had  seen 
the  building  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  house. 
No.  322,  High  Holborn,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lynch  at  the  last  meeting.  It  consists  of  a 
room  or  hall,  measuring  now  40  feet  by  21  feet, 
but  has  been  formerly  somewhat  longer.  Mr. 
Griffiths  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Baily,  at  a few 
yards  westward  of  this  building,  the  position 
of  the  circular  church  of  the  Knight  Templars, 
which  they  occupied  previous  to  the  erection  of 
the  present  Temple  Church  in  Fleet-street. 
Stowe  relates  that  the  old  Temple  Church  was 
occupied  by  the  inn  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  afterwards  by  a house  belonging  to  the 
Earls  of  Southampton,  to  which  the  room  in 
question  appears  to  belong.  For  some  unex- 
plained reason  this  apartment  has  been  called 
“the  chapel;”  but  after  a careful  search  no 
evidence  of  its  having  been  applied  to  such  a 
use  could  be  detected.  It  has  a fine  framed 
and  moulded  ceiling  in  oak  timber,  flat,  and 
divided  into  six  large  panels,  having  one  lon- 
gitudinal and  two  transverse  moulded  girders 
of  large  dimensions,  with  wall  plates  to  corre- 
spond ; the  mouldings  are  the  beads  and  hol- 
lows used  at  about  a.d.  1500,  and  not  the 
quarter  rounds  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The 
panels  are  filled  in  with  joists,  which  carry  the 
boarding  above.  On  the  north  side  an  open- 
ing exists,  which  appears  to  have  been  a large 
window,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  side 
is  a pointed  doorway,  now  filled  up.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  the  ancient  roof, 
this  ponderous  ceiling  was  placed  in  great 
jeopardy,  and  its  fall  is  only  prevented  by 
shoring. 

Dr.  Bell  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
ancient  embossed  alms  dishes  of  Germany, 
of  which  specimens  were  exhibited.  The 
centre  of  these  dishes  is  generally  occu- 
pied by  scriptural  and  legendary  subjects, 
and  around  this  an  inscription,  consisting 
generally  of  a word  or  initials,  several  times 
repeated  ; Dr.  Bell  proved  that  some  of  these 
inscriptions  were  applied  by  the  workmen, 
indiscriminately,  to  many  subjects. 

Mr.  Pretty,  of  Northampton,  communicated 
some  account  of  the  remains  of  Roman  build- 
ings at  Gullett  Copse  in  that  county,  situate 
near  the  fifty-sixth  mile-stone  on  the  Towcester 
road.  These  remains  appear  to  be  of  some 
extent,  and  Mr.  Pretty  promised  a fuller 
account  as  the  exploring  advanced. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Wright  exhibited  a cast  of  the 
sculptured  boss  in  the  centre  of  the  vault, 
under  the  Staunton  Tower,  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
mentioned  at  a former  meeting,  and  reported 
in  a late  number  of  The  Builder. 

A communication  was  received  relating  to 
the  contemplated  destruction  of  the  church  of 
Fisherton,  in  the  immediate  suburb  of  the  city 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
site  of  the  new  church  to  the  vicinity  of  a 
future  railway  station.  A church  is  mentioned 
in  Doomsday  Book  as  existing  here,  and  a 
general  feeling  existed  in  the  meeting  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
its  unnecessary  demolition. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a paper  on  the 
history  of  horse-shoeing,  by  Mr.  H.  Syer 
Cuming,  which  contained  some  curious  matter. 


Death  of  Sir  William  Allan,  R.A. — 
We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
Sir  Win.  Allan,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Scotch  Academy,  in  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday 
last,  in  his  68th  year.  He  had  for  a consider- 
able time  been  suffering  from  bronchitis.  The 
local  papers  say  he  first  embarked  in  the 
humble  calling  of  painting  devices  on  carriages. 
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DOORWAY  OF  ST.  LAURENZ  CHURCH. 

NUREMBERG. 

The  primitive  church  in  Nuremberg,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lawrence,  was  demolished  in  the 
year  1274,  and  the  present  edifice  begun  to  be 
erected  in  1282  by  the  same  architect  who 
built  the  choir  of  St.  Sebald’s.  The  choir  was 
not  commenced  until  1403,  and  in  1443  Paul 
Rechtel  directed  its  progress  until  1486,  when 


it  was  entirely  completed  by  the  architect 
| Conrad  Streitziger,  of  Ratisbon.  The  entire 
; expense  amounted  to  13,310  guilders.  It  was 
j consecrated  in  the  same  year  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bamberg.  The  western  end  is  composed  of 
two  square  towers  to  the  height  of  the  central 
part,  and  connected  with  it  by  a light  open 
parapet.  Plain  spires  rise  above  this  from 
| each  tower,  nearly  similar  in  design,  to  the 


total  height  of  270  German  feet  A rose  win- 
dow fills  the  front,  over  the  elaborated  entrance 
seen  in  the  adjoining  engraving.  The  interior 
has  had  a new  stone  pulpit  erected  from  the 
design  of  the  Chevalier  Heideloff,  in  the  year 
1839,  who  has  also  restored  the  high  altar,  and 
the  admired  work  of  sculpture  by  Veit  Stoss, 
representing  the  Salutation. 

There  are  many  fine  tombs  of  knights  and 
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noble  ladies,  but  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ment of  art  contained  in  the  interior  is  the 
Sacraments  hdustein , having  been,  as  its 
name  implies,  the  depository  of  the  sacred 
vessels  used  in  the  sacramental  ceremony.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  renowned  Adam  Kraft,  and 
wasterminated  by  him  inthe  year  1506,  after  five 
years  of  continuous  labour.  The  place  it  occu- 
pies is  between  two  of  the  side  columns,  where 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  65  feet,  and  being 
apparently  obstructed  by  the  vaulting  of  the 
arch,  the  finial  bends  forward  its  foliated  crest, 
and  droops  over  the  monument  like  the  snow- 
drop. The  representation  of  the  History  of 
the  Saviour  is  displayed  in  small  carved 
figures  in  the  various  stages,  and  the  entire 
work  has  such  an  airy  and  fanciful  lightness 
that  it  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  be 
made  of  some  tender  and  plastic  material,  in- 
stead of  stone,  which  it  really  is. 

The  windows  are  well  filled  with  stained 
glass  of  the  epoch,  and  afford  the  visitor  of  its 
interior  a rich  treat  of  this  decorative  art.  The 
entire  edifice,  both  inside  and  outside,  is  cited 
as  one  of  the  most  highly  decorated  examples 
existing  in  Germany.  The  engraving  we  have 
given  of  the  principal  entrance  fully  warrants 
the  belief;  it  is  reduced  from  a large  drawing 
of  its  manifold  enrichments  made  by  the  Che- 
valier Heideloff,  to  whom  the  restorations  have 
been  judiciously  confided.  The  two  upper 
rows  of  sculpture  in  the  tympanum  represent 
the  last  judgment;  the  lower  one,  the  suffer- 
ings, burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  In 
the  panels  below  the  transom  will  be  found  the 
wise  men’s  offering,  the  judgment  of  Solomon, 
&c. 

Since  the  year  1531  the  church  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Lutheran  service. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ORNAMENTAL 
ART. 

On  Friday  evening  in  week  before  last  Mr. 
Ralph  Wornum  lectured  at  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  Somerset  House,  “ On  the 
Origin  and  Peculiarities  of  the  Renaissance 
Period  of  Decorative  Art.” 

Having  reviewed  the  art  of  the  middle  ages, 
said  the  lecturer,  we  now  enter  on  the  modern 
periods  of  ornamental  art.  We  have  now  only 
to  consider  styles  of  ornament  which  have 
arisen  in  rapid  succession  during  the  last  few 
centuries, — in  fact  since  the  epoch  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  discovery  of  printing  and 
of  gunpowder — all  of  which  had  a most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  progress  of  ornamental 
as  of  every  other  art. 

Towards  the  establishment  of  the  municipal 
in  place  of  the  feudal  system,  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder  greatly  contributed,  by  changing 
the  art  of  war,  and  giving  more  leisure  for  the 
development  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
— the  arts  of  peace ; and  the  invention  of 
printing  disseminated  a community  of  ideas, 
and  thus  secured  a steady  intellectual  advance- 
ment, which  ultimately  developed  that  general 
activity  in  every  department  of  art  and  science 
commonly  known  as  the  revival,  or,  in  more 
technical  language,  the  re-birth — the  Renais- 
sance,— a term  in  its  widest  sense  simply 
denoting  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  ancients, — such  as,  in  architecture,  the 
restoration  of  the  classical  orders,  more  par- 
ticularly in  that  style  called  Italian,  in  which 
the  various  orders  are  combined, — but,  with  ; 
us,  in  the  meantime,  limited  merely  to  the 
: revival  of  decorative  art. 

Hitherto  he  had  always  had  some  new  deve- 
lopement  of  forms  to  illustrate;  now,  he  had 
chiefly  to  point  out  a peculiar  selection  from,  or 
combination  of,  what  has  previously  existed. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  style,  theoretically 
speaking, — the  commencement  of  selection — 
i ttie  first  evidence  of  dilettante-ism  the  thing 
’ was  done  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  any 
i ulterior  object. 

From  the  distinct  schools  of  ornamental  art 
’ which  flourished  together  in  Italy  in  the  twelfth 
( century — the  Venetian  in  the  north,  and  the 
! Siculo  - Norman  in  the  south,  especially 
i in  Sicily,  and  both  Byzantine  — both  bril- 
1 liant  in  style, — from  these  and  a more  general 
i introduction  of  the  imitation  of  natural  forms, 

' arose  that  style  now  called  “ Renaissance;” 

I but  as  it  steadily  advanced,  those  peculiar 
f forms  now  termed  “Elizabethan”  in  this  coun- 
t try,  and  consisting  of  pierced  and  scrolled 


shields,  solid  and  interlaced  scrolls,  and  fiddle- 
shapes,  so  common  in  articles  of  jewellery  and 
other  manufacturers  in  relief,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  introduced. 

The  principal  features  of  this  style  are  its 
foliage  or  floriage,  and  its  tracery  or  fretwork, 
this  latter  preserving  pretty  closely  the  Sara- 
cenic character  of  Cairo  and  the  Siculo-Nor- 
man,  though  not,  as  afterwards,  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain. 

Ornament  followed  the  general  progress  of 
art ; for  the  improvement,  or  rather  the  new 
development  of  ornamental  design  is  simul- 
taneous with  the  revival  of  art  itself : the  great 
painters  and  the  great  sculptors  were  the  great 
decorators. 

Though  both  in  spirit  and  in  fact  a revival, 
yet  the  Renaissance  has  its  original  elements 
as  well  as  its  selective  character,— namely,  the 
(here  so  called)  Elizabethan  forms,  an  essential 
part  of  its  complete  development  as  prevailing 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  short,  to  speak 
as  it  were  paradoxically,  the  chief  peculiarity  of 
the  Renaissance  is  its  generality. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  consider  its 
general  details,  and  point  out  its  progressive 
epochs  and  eras,  as  marked  by  examples  of 
its  most  prominent  and  special  productions, 
commencing  with  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  (1204),  when  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Venetians, — an  event  which 
introduced  into  Italy  hosts  of  Greek  artists, 
of  whose  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
arts  Vasari,  with  more  truth  than  he  generally 
has  the  credit  of,  records  for  us  many  details 

In  course  of  this  review,  the  influence  of 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  engraving  from 
metal  plates,  incidentally  made  by  Tommaso 
Finiguerra,  while  taking  sulphur  casts  of  his 
engraved  plates,  and  printing  from  the  former 
on  damp  paper,  to  prove  the  effect  of  the  de- 
sign, was  adverted  to;  as  also  was  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  great  artists  of  Italy  were 
professionally  decorators,  and  only,  as  it  were, 
collaterally  painters  ; some  of  them,  the  latter, 
not  till  middle-aged, — Fraiicia  and  Michel- 
angelo, for  instance,  having  only  commenced 
to  paint  when  nearly  40  years  of  age,  though, 
like  so  many  others  of  their  compeers,  men  of 
very  extensive  and  general  art  and  other 
accomplishments. 

The  skill  of  these  decorators  was  illustrated 
by  Mander’s  anecdote  about  the  dissipated 
Mabuse  selling  the  silk  damask  robe  in  which 
he  was  to  appear,  with  his  patron,  before  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  astonishing  the  em- 
peror with  the  magnificence  of  his  dress,  which 
turned  out,  to  the  mperial  touch,  to  be  nothing 
but  a paper  pattern. 

In  recapitulating  the  general  features  of 
the  Renaissance  style,  the  lecturer  stated  that 
in  the  present  lecture  he  only  wished  to  convey 
a fixed  practical  idea  of  what  the  Renaissance 
is,  and  the  limits  of  its  generality.  I think, 
he  observed,  that  we  must  admit  four  varieties 
of  this  style, — one  of  these  in  particular, 
namely,  the  third,  being  the  most  complicated 
and  characteristic,  and,  indeed,  such  as  it  is 
practised  in  France,  so  generally  at  this  day 
that  French  is  almost  a synonyme  for  Re- 
naissance. 

The  first  variety  is  the  tre-cento, — a com- 
bination of  Byzantine  and  Saracen,  i.  e.,  not 
very  far  removed  from  the  Siculo-Norman, 
before  the  complete  development  of  the  ara- 
besques and  Elizabethan  forms. 

The  second  is  the  quattro-cento, — that  in 
which  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  grotesque 
and  arabesque  forms  predominate. 

The  third  is  the  Renaissance  par  excellence, 
orthe  technical  Renaissance,  in  which  all  the  ele- 
ments are  fairly  combined,  namely,  conventional 
foliage  and  tracery,  and  even  occasionally 
symbolism ; natural  foliage,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  the  symmetrical  arabesques ; grotesque 
and  natural  imitations  of  man  and  animals ; 
and  the  pierced  shields  and  scrolls,  fretwork, 
and  every  variety  of  the  classical  orders. 

The  fourth  variety  or  style  of  Renaissance 
ornament,  is  the  Elizabethan,  in  which  certain 
elements  are  paramount,  namely,  the  pierced 
shields  and  scrolls  and  fretwork. 

This  is  a great  complication,  and  accordingly 
the  Renaissance  is  a style  much  more  easily 
illustrated  by  examples  than  described.  The 
lecturer  remarked,  however,  that  a design,  he 
believed,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
technical  Renaissance  if  without  tracery  or 
interlacings  of  some  kind,  and  that  such  inter- 


lacmgs  are  least  prominent  in  the  quattro- 
cento, and,  of  course,  not  prominent  where  all 
the  elements  are  combined  in  one  design.  He 
did  not  wish  to  lay  down  these  varieties  as 
absolutely  distinct  styles  worth  separating  in 
practice,  but  simply  to  convey  a more  palpable 
idea  of  the  Renaissance  itself ; though  all  quite 
sufficiently  marked  to  practise,  if  desired,— 
the  trecento,  perhaps,  the  least. 

The  lecture  concluded  with  a recommenda- 
tion to  the  students  to  take  example  by  the 
Renaissance  artists,  but  to  imitate  their  method 
rather  than  their  designs ; and  he  congratu- 
lated them  on  the  fact  that  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion at  Somerset  House  had  displayed  sufficient 
talent  to  convince  him  that  he  could  not  re- 
commend anything  that  the  students,  both 
female  and  male,  were  not  well  able  to  carry 
out. 


DRAINAGE  AND  THE  THAMES. 

As  one  of  the  late  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  parts  of  Mid- 
dlesex, I took  some  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  myself  practically 
useful,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  theoretical 
debaters  and  my  own  professional  time  would 
admit.  I have  natura'lv,  since  that  commis- 
sion was  so  cavalierly  dismissed,  looked 
anxiously  for  the  emanation  of  6ome  grand 
plan  from  the  two  commissions  which  have 
since  been  appointed  for  the  general  drainage 
of  the  metropolis,  but  have  looked  in  vain.  The 
fearful  nuisance  which  has  been  gradually 
created  by  the  abolition  of  cesspools,  and  by 
the  system  of  dilution  and  flushing,  thereby 
making  the  river  the  receptacle  of  all  the  excre- 
ment which  was  formerly  collected  and  carted 
away,  still  exists,  and  seems  as  if  it  were 
doomed  to  continue.  It  is  admitted  by  almost 
everybody,  that  the  present  system  is  bad  and 
seriously  injurious  to  health  ; and  I for  one 
made  up  my  mind  the  last  voyage  I took 
from  Battersea  to  London-bridge  on  poor 
adulterated  Father  Thames,  never  to  allow 
my  olfactory  nerves  to  be  so  punished 
again  : the  odour  was  disgusting,  and  as  I 
do,  Mr.  Editor,  consider  it  a great  annoyance 
to  be  deprived  of  that  agreeable  mode  of 
transit,  I will  endeavour  to  suggest  that  which 
I believe  to  be  a practical  remedy  for  the 
abomination.  I may  be  wrong  : if  so  take  the 
will  for  the  deed,especiallyas  no  comprehensive 
system  appears  yet  to  be  conceived  by  the  com- 
missioners, who  I suppose  to  be  waiting  for  the 
Ordnance  map,  as  if  that  would  tell  them  more 
than  is  known  already,  namely,  that  the 
Thames,  as  formed  by  nature,  is  the  only  pro- 
per course  of  drainage  for  the  metropolis,  but 
is  certainly  not  the  proper  receptacle  for  its 
excrement.  The  Ordnance  map  may  regulate 
all  future  local  drainage,  but  it  would  be  a 
sinful  waste  of  money  to  do  away  or  not  use 
that  which  has  cost  millions  to  accomplish. 
Such  being  the  case,  Mr.  Editor,  I will  ask  why 
two  main  sewers  or  tubes  cannot  be  constructed 
in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  between  high  and 
low-water  marks,  at  such  a depth  only  as  would 
always  take  the  drainage,  whatever  might  be 
the  state  of  the  tide, — one  to  receive  the  out- 
lets of  the  present  sewers  from  the  north  bank, 
the  other  from  the  south  bank.  The  former 
could  be  carried,  say  from  Putney-bridge  (or 
as  much  higher  as  you  choose)  down  the 
course  of  the  river,  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  which 
might  be  crossed  then  again  in  the  bed,  and 
discharge  itself  in  the  Plaistow  Marshes  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  manure  with  an 
overflow  into  the  river  beyond  Woolwich  ; the 
sewer  on  the  south  side  to  commence  at  the 
same  spot,  and  be  continued  in  the  bed  to  the 
east  end  of  Greenwich,  then  cross  the  land  to 
Woolwich  Reach,  and  again  in  the  bed,  with  a 
discharge  into  the  Plumstead  Marshes,  to 
collect  the  manure,  &c.,  as  described  on  the 
north  side. 

By  adopting  this  principle,  and  commenc- 
ing the  construction  at  the  marches,  it  appears 
to  me  that  no  difficulty  would  arise  that  could 
not  in  these  civil  engineering  days  be  easily 
overcome  : if  the  bed  of  the  river  could  not  be 
followed  all  the  way,  the  course  of  the  sewers 
might  be  diverted  where  necessary ; it  would 
generally  interfere  less  with  public  convenience 
than  any  other  plan  (except  the  deep  tunnel 
scheme,  which  to  my  idea  presents  other  diffi- 
culties besides  the  doubts  of  geologists);  it 
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would  avoid  the  necessity  of  reversing  the 
current,  if  any,  of  the  existing  sewers,  the 
outlets  of  which  could  be  easily  connected 
with  the  new  sewers,  and  they  could  be  readily 
entered  and  ventilated  by  shafts,  which  might 
also  serve  as  overflows  in  case  of  floods. 

Charles  Mayhew. 


ARCHITECTS’  EDUCATION. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  young  archi- 
tect’s education  has  been  considered  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  was  formerly  given  to 
it.  If  an  architect  possess  not  the  aesthetic 
spirit  of  composition  combined  with  chronolo- 
gical accuracy,  but  if  he  merely  depend  on 
his  knowledge  of  construction  and  the  routine 
business  of  the  office  and  the  drawing-board, 
he  will  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  acquire- 
ments indispensable  for  his  success  in  his 
profession ; yet  how  many  have  gone  from 
the  expiration  of  their  articles  to  the  close  of 
their  practice  in  unhappy  ignorance  of  the 
artistic  section  of  their  art, — fostering  the 
erroneous  conceptions  of  the  unprofessional 
through  their  inability  to  combat  them.  How 
many  incongruities  would  have  been  spared  if 
the  architects  who  carried  them  out  had  had 
the  power  of  convincing  their  well  meaning, 
but  mistaken  patrons,  of  the  inapplicability 
and  sometimes  absurdity  of  their  wishes. 

Although  extravagancies,  anachronisms,  and 
illogical  compositions,  escape  criticism  in  many 
instances,  the  gradual  spread  of  art-know- 
ledge through  amateurs  is  such,  that  the  archi- 
tect will  soon  not  dare  to  practice  without  pos- 
sessing the  just  qualifications  for  his  profes- 
sion : even  if  the  diploma  be  not  insisted  on, 
the  absolute  dread  of  censure  will  force  him 
into  retirement,  and  we  shall  less  often  see  the 
offensive  distortions  formerly  and  at  present 
common. 

The  student  must  acquire,  by  the  minute  ex- 
amination and  comparison  of  existing  works, 
that  power  of  discrimination  which,  founded 
upon  judicious  reading,  will  create  and  enlarge 
in  him  the  true  power  of  harmonious  compo- 
sition. As  this  cannot  be  acquired  simply 
by  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  con- 
struction of  a building,  or  by  the  utmost 
familiarity  with  the  several  operations  neces- 
sary in  its  completion,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  student,  after  having  well  grounded 
himself  in  these  different  qualifications,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  is  to  build  his  succeeding  know- 
ledge, should  seek  the  consolidation  of  his  pos- 
sessed knowledge  and  the  creation  of  new 
ideas,  in  those  countries  where  architecture 
has  been  most  cultivated  since  the  revival  of 
art.  With  the  experience  of  all  this  before 
him,  the  student  can  easily  foresee  the  im- 
practicability of  his  success  unless  he  care- 
fully cultivate  the  powers  of  his  mind,  not 
only  in  his  professional  reading  but  in  general 
and  classical  literature,  and  also  by  travel  ex- 
tend his  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  style, 
and  remove  the  feelings  of  local  prejudice 
which  can  exist  as  well  in  art  as  in  the  social 
system.  M. 


MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
institution  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.,  at  the 
City  of  Westminster  Institution,  Great  Smith- 
street,  Mr.  V',  m.  Tite,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  an- 
nual report,  and  other  business  of  an  encou- 
raging nature,  showing  the  progressive  state  of 
the  institution. 

Several  letters  were  read  expressive  of  its  utility 
to  the  trade,  and  giving  promises  of  support,  several 
provincial  towns  having  already  commenced  their 
subscriptions.  The  objects  of  the  institution  were 
feelingly  advocated  by  the  chairman,  as  also  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Freeman,  treasurer,  Mr.  Thos.  Piper,  and 
Messrs.  Dix  and  Clay. 

It  is  intended  to  hold  a public  meeting  of  the 
trade  in  May  next,  in  support  of  its  objects,  the 
president  of  the  institution  kindly  consenting  to 
preside.  Numerous  additional  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions were  announced,  and  the  auditors’  report 
showed  a balance,  exclusive  of  these,  of  279/.  2s.  3d., 
including  250/.  4s.  9d.  3 per  cent,  consols. 

The  annual  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the 
officers  of  the  institution  and  to  the  president ; and  the 
meeting  separated  with  a conviction  that  every  true 
mason  should  exert  himself  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  institution. 


THE  GREAT  EASTERN  METROPOLITAN 
CEMETERY. 

PROPOSED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  inquiries  and  deliberations  of  the  Board 
of  Health  have  resulted  in  the  proposal  to  buy 
up  all  the  metropolitan  intramural  graveyards 
or  other  places  of  burial,  and  even  all  the 
suburban  cemeteries,  under  the  authority  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  shut  up  the 
whole,  or  at  least  the  intramural,  and  plant  all 
the  grounds  with  appropriate  trees  and  shrubs, 
for  the  absorption  of  the  otherwise  deleterious 
fluids  and  gases  given  off  by  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  The  Ivensal  Green  Cemetery,  however, 
they  propose  to  enlarge  into  a Great  Western 
Cemetery,  with  provisions  for  easy  access  by 
economical  transit  from  the  western  district, 
while  for  the  eastern,  they  propose  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  extramural  cemetery  of  great 
extent,  in  which  they  estimate  that  under  the 
comprehensive  and  compulsory  system  recom- 
mended by  them,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
metropolitan  dead  would  be  buried.  The  site 
of  this  great  field  of  sepulture  has  been  already 
selected  as  “ singularly  eligible,”  though  not 
named;  but  the  Observer  (a  pretty  good  au- 
thority in  the  present  instance),  calculates  that 
it  must  be  at  Erith. 

A special  public  board  or  “ Metropolitan 
Interment  Commission,”  they  think,  ought  to 
be  appointed  (as  elsewhere  abroad),  with  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  metropolitan  funerals. 
Receiving  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
would  be  established,  with  steamers  pur- 
posely fitted  up  to  convey  the  dead  to  the  new 
cemetery,  which,  as  described  or  planned, 
with  all  the  “ gentle  slopes  and  undulations  ” 
of  its  anciently  consecrated  and  still  sacred, 
silent,  and  solemn  “ abbey  land,”  befittingly 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  dark  and 
evergreen  foliage, — its  weeping  willows  and  its 
gaunt  and  solemn  poplars, — would  appear  to 
be  in  truth  an  Elysian  field,  which,  as  observed, 
“ would  not  have  its  parallel  in  the  whole  world, 
and  would  put  to  shame  even  * the  City  of  the 
Silent  ’ at  Constantinople.’  ” 

Under  one  comprehensive  and  simple  gene- 
ral system  of  sepulture  such  as  this,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a great  reduction  in  the  total 
expense  of  conducting  funerals  would  be 
effected. 

“ The  present  actual  total  charges  to  families  for 
the  funeral  of  adults,”  report  the  commissioners, 
“ as  ascertained  from  an  examination  of  under- 
takers’ bills,  compared  with  what  may  be  accom- 
plished on  the  intended  plan,  is  as  follows  : — 

The  cost  to  the  gentry  for  each  funeral  of  an 
adult  is  100/.,  the  estimated  cost  under  the  proposed 
system  of  interments  is  38/.  10s.,  being  a saving  of 
nearly  two-thirds.  First-class  tradesmen  under 
the  present  system  50/.,  under  the  proposed  system 
16/.  10s.,  being  a saving  of  more  than  two-thirds. 
Second-class  tradesmen  under  the  present  system 
29/.  10s.,  under  the  proposed  system  9/.  9s.,  being 
a saving  of  more  than  two-thirds.  Artizans  under 
the  present  system  51.,  under  the  improved  system 
21.  10s.,  being  a saving  of  one-half.  The  total 
annual  saving  upon  the  whole  of  the  interments  of 
the  metropolis  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers 
at  350,000/. 

We  regard  it  as  an  essential  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed system,  that  the  expenses  of  such  interment 
shall  be  comprised  in  one  sum,  fixed  upon  according 
to  a series  of  pre-appointed  and  graduated  scales,” — 
the  “ whole  expense  of  each  funeral  to  be  included 
in  the  charge  fixed  for  its  class,”  as  elsewhere  ex- 
plained, “ and  to  be  paid  for  in  one  sum.”* 

“ In  carrying  into  effect  a general  system  of  ex- 
tra-mural interment  for  the  metropolis,”  continues 

* Although  we  would  be  the  last  to  start  objections  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  throwing  them  like  stones  in  the  way 
of  any  train  of  speedily  realizable  and  comprehensive  sug- 
gestions likely  to  bring  the  system  of  intramural  burial 
forthwith  to  its  terminus,  we  must  here  remark,  that  to  insist 
on  the  whole  expense  of  a funeral  being  paid  for  in  one  sum 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  industrious  classes  would  be  to 
insist  on  an  utter  impracticability.  We  know  it  to  be  one 
of  the  few  merits  which  must  be  allowed  to  the  present 
order  of  undertakers,  in  their  dealings  with  those  whose 
jivelihood  is  supported  by  the  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  that 
in  such  cases  the  expense  of  funerals  is  paid  for  in  small 
weekly  instalments,  and  these  even  often  not  called  for  until 
the  pressure  of  other  heavy  outlay  attendant  on  the  death- 
beds of  relatives  has  been  recovered  from,  or  materially  re- 
lieved. In  fact,  the  industrious  classes  are  frequently  obliged 
to  forego  the  offer  of  more  moderate  charges  for  ready 
money,  or  payments  in  one  sum,  in  order  to  obtain  respect- 
able burial  for  their  relatives  with  a practicable  mode  of  pay- 
ment, however  otherwise  oppressive.  As  to  undertakers 
themselves,  by  the  way,  would  they  be  compensated  like  the 
clergy  and  otherB  for  their  loss  of  fees  and  business '!  Or 
what  is  to  be  done  with  them,  as  a class,  till  “ the  com- 
mission ” bury  them  in  their  own  coffins,— if  it  be  really 
meant  that  the  whole  cost  and  conduction  of  funerals  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  all  at  once,  by  a Parliamentary 
Act,  rendering  all  burials  illegal  besides  those  conducted  by 
the  public  commission  ? 


the  report,  “ it  is  obvious  that  a staff  of  persons  of 
superior  information  and  intelligence  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  arrangements  for  funerals,  to  super- 
intend the  removal  of  the  bodies,  to  visit  the  houses 
of  the  poor  when  death  occurs  in  single  living  and 
sleeping  rooms,  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to 
the  survivors,  for  their  own  safety,”  and  a multi- 
plicity  of  other  duties,  “ besides  assisting  with  re- 
ference to  the  funeral  and  other  matters,”  and 
“ directing,”  “ superintending,”  and  “ seeing,”  to 
a host  of  other  things.  Nevertheless,  “ it  is  esti- 
mated that  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  one 
chief  officer  of  health,  with  eleven  assistants,  would 
suffice  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,”  with  its 
thousand  deaths  a-week,  or  one,  in  fact,  every 
tenth  minute,  day  and  night ! There  is  surely  some 
tremendous  error  here. 

The  only  other  extract  we  can  afford  room 
for  relates  to  the  immediate  outlay  requisite  for 
carrying  this  vast  and  certainly  most  spirited, 
sweeping,  and  magnificent  scheme  into  effect. 


“ For  the  construction  of  one  large 
eastern  waterside  cemetery,  reception 

houses,  &c £250,000 

For  the  extension  of  the  Kensal-green 
cemetery,  to  constitute  one  large 

western  cemetery 50,000 

For  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the 
existing  metropolitan  cemeteries  and 
other  burial  grounds 400,000 


£700,000 

This  sum,  borrowed  on  the  security  of 


the  dues,  say  at  5 per  cent,  interest, 

would  be  an  annual  charge  of £35,000 

The  estimated  establishment  charges  on 
cemeteries,  inclusive  of  the  clergy, 
funeral  rites,  and  officers  of  health, 
and  compensation  for  loss  of  fees, 
would  be  about 77,000 


Total  annual  amount  of  expense 

of  cemeteries £112,000 


On  Wednesday  night  last,  a meeting  of  the 
medical  practitioners  of  the  west-end  was  held 
at  Dr.  H.  Bennett’s,  Cambridge-square,  Hyde- 
park,  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  immediate 
and  total  abolition  of  intramural  sepulture, 
and  especially  for  the  closure  of  St.  George’s 
burial-ground,  Hanover-square.  Dr.  Chowne 
was  called  to  the  chair.  Drs.  Goolden,  Tilt, 
Douglas,  Powell,  Messrs.  G.  A.  Walker, 
Webber,  &c.,  were  present.  Various  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  including  one  recognizing 
the  services  of  Mr.  Walker,  but  we  have  not 
space  for  particulars. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Plans  of  a new  training  school  for  mis- 
tresses, proposed  to  be  erected  at  Hockerhill, 
Bishop’s  Stortford,  for  the  diocese  of  Roches- 
ter, have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke, 
architect.  The  design  is  in  the  Tudor  style, 
and  the  building  is  to  accommodate  sixty 
pupils  in  training. The  Oxford  city  autho- 

rities are  to  supply  the  proposed  baths  and 
washhouses  with  water  gratis,  and  the  gas 
company  have  also  most  liberally  offered  to 
light  the  establishment,  free  of  all  charge. 
This  is  indeed  an  example  worthy  of  general 

imitation. Another  memorial  of  the  late 

Queen  Dowager  is  to  be  put  up  in  the  form  of 
stained  glass, — namely,  in  the  five  chancel 
windows  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Coventry, 

at  a cost  of  about  2,000/.  A stained- 

glass  window,  presented  by  Messrs.  Chance 
Brothers,  to  the  church  at  the  Church  of 
England  Cemetery,  Birmingham,  has  been  set 
up  in  the  chancel  of  that  edifice.  By  the 
liberality  of  these  gentlemen  two  side-windows 
of  stained-glass  of  mosaic  work  have  likewise 

been  added. Two  new  Roman  Catholic 

churches  are  to  be  erected,  one  at  Studley, 
and  the  other  at  Cougliton. The  share- 

holders of  the  Whitehaven  Gas  Company,  ap- 
pear to  be  finding  their  affairs,  since  they  re- 
duced their  price  to  4s.,  to  be  getting  steadily 
into  a more  and  more  flourishing  condition.  In 
allusion  to  their  highly  satisfactory  state  at  last 
half-yeai’ly  meeting,  the  Carlisle  Journal  re- 
ports, that  “ the  extensions  rendered  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  gas 
have  been  completed,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of 
2,000/.,  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  works ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  so  large  an 
amount  [from  an  original  capital  of  8,000/. 
only],  there  was  a balance  upon  the  books  to 
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the  credit  of  the  company,  at  the  close  of  year, 
of  not  less  than  500/.  The  original  capital  of 
8,000/.  is  thereby  augmented  to  10,000/.,  being 
an  increase  of  5/.  upon  each  original  share  of 
20/. The  ancient  bridge  of  Yarrow — sup- 

posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  Piets  or 
Romans — has  been  destroyed ; one  of  its 
arches  having  been  swept  away  by  a recent 
flood. 


ACCESS  TO  THE  WELLINGTON  STATUE 
ON  THE  ARCH. 

The  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for 
many  improvements  in  the  arrangements  of 
our  public  buildings  and  national  monuments, 

! which  you  ably  point  out. 

As  I daily  look  out  of  my  window  upon  the 
I statue  of  the  captain  of  the  age,  it  has  often 
occurred  to  me  that,  from  its  great  altitude, 

I the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  both  horse  and 
rider  are  completely  lost ; for  it  is  only  by  the 
assistance  of  a telescope  or  magnifying  glass 
that  the  execution  in  all  its  parts  can  be  seen 
| or  appreciated.  I would  suggest  a mode  to 
\ overcome  this,  which,  I am  sure,  would  not 
i only  gratify  the  public,  but  the  great  influx  of 
i foreigners  whom  we  may  expect  as  visitors  in 
1851, — viz.,  to  have  a gallery  surrounding  the 
i base  of  the  statue,  with  balustrades,  approached 
by  an  invisible  staircase,  which  would  not  only 
be  a great  source  of  attraction,  giving  an  ex- 
i cellent  view  of  both  parks,  but  would  enable 
the  spectators  to  examine  this  enormous  piece 
( of  sculpture.  The  price  of  admission  would 
i|  soon  remunerate  the  cost  of  the  alteration,  and 
might  further  enable  the  opposite  arch  to  be 
i surmounted  by  some  appropriate  statue,  which 
I would  have  a grand  effect,  so  desirable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  royalty. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  resources  of  this 
! great  country,  we  are  at  a loss  to  account  for 
the  dearth  of  taste  in  our  public  buildings  and 
monuments,  which  leaves  us  so  far  behind  our 
| neighbours  on  the  continent.  Let  us  hope, 
j however,  that  a bright  day  is  beginning  to 
; dawn  upon  us,  and  that  public  taste,  assisted 
I by  royalty  and  urged  by  your  excellent  publi- 
; cation,  will  still  improve  our  metropolis,  so  as 
; to  make  it  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the 
I world.  John  Laurie. 

Hyde-park-place. 


ENGRAVINGS  AFTER  SKETCHES  BY 
LANDSEER. 

Mr.  Grundy,  of  Regent-street,  has  re- 
l cently  published  some  clever  engravings  after 
three  sketches  by  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer,  viz.  : 
“ Napoleon’s  Eagle,”  “ The  Huntsman  and 
Hounds,”  and  “ Coming  Events.”  The  original 
of  the  first,  we  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Grundy’s  winter  exhibition  (still  open),  as 
being  “ full  of  poetry,”  and  so  it  is  ; though  in 
the  engraving  the  greater  distinctness  given  to 
the  shadow  of  the  dead  emperor  in  the  setting 
sun,  puts  the  occurrence  more  out  of  the 
range  of  reason  than  in  the  drawing.  The 
eagle,  perched  on  a rugged  rock,  and  gazing 
on  the  sinking  luminary,  is  a fine  impersona- 
tion of  troubled  sadness. 

“ The  Huntsman  and  Hounds,”  from  a free 
pen  and  ink  sketch,  singularly  spirited  and 
characteristic  of  the  artist,  is  so  exactly  a 
transcript  of  the  original,  the  sportsman’s  coat 
marked  too  by  red  hatching,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  one  from  the  other. 


PANORAMIC  TOUR  TO  THE  BRITANNIA 
BRIDGE. 

In  the  building  adjoining  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  Regent-street,  a theatre  has  been 
constructed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  Architect, 
wherein  is  now  being  exhibited  a series  of 
paintings,  illustrative  of  the  principal  places 
passed  in  a journey  from  London  to  the 
Menai  Straits ; namely  Primrose  Hill  with  the 
railway  as  a starting  point,  Wolverton  Viaduct, 
Birmingham,  Coventry,  Chester,  Conway 
Castle,  and  the  Britannia  Tube.  The  views 
are  painted  in  distemper,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Allen, 
the  well  known  landscape  painter,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  very  beautiful : we  would  par- 
ticularly mention  Chester,  seen  by  moonlight. 

We  would  suggest  the  addition  of  another 
picture  to  terminate  the  exhibition,  namely,  a 
close  view  of  the  bridge,  which  should  give 
spectators  a more  startling  notion  of  the  size 


and  construction  of  this  engineering  wonder 
of  our  day,  than  is  conveyed  by  the  general 
representation  of  it.  The  curtain  which  falls 
between  each  painting,  shows  a map  of  the 
country, — a clever  introduction.  Much  of  the 
effect  of  the  pictures  depends  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  the  lighting,  which  has  been  wholly 
arranged  by  Mr.  Leslie,  and  appears  to  be 
under  admirable  control. 

The  decorations  before  the  curtain,  including 
some  very  clever  relievos,  lighted  from  behind, 
are  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Paris.  The  explanatory  ob- 
servations which  accompany  the  pictures  may 
be  improved,  and  made  to  afford  as  much  in- 
formation as  the  views  give  pleasure. 


Report  of  Transactions  and  Works  executed  by 
the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
of  the  City  of  London  in  1849.  By  W. 
Haywood,  Surveyor  to  the  Commission. 
Brewster  and  West,  Dowgate. 

A Plan  for  Removing  and  Deodorizing  the 
Sewage  of  London,  and  applying  it  to  the 
purposes  of  Irrigation.  By  Henry  Sto- 
thert.  Printed  for  private  circulation. 
Mr.  Haywood’s  report  goes  fully  into  his 
subject,  and  shows  that  the  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  the  City  is  pursued  with  considerable 
energy.  The  reporter  concludes  by  saying 
that  the  time  is  not  remote  when  he  shall  be 
able  to  state  that  every  street,  court,  and  alley 
has  been  drained,  and  that  sufficient  sewerage 
exists  to  facilitate  the  speedy  abolition  of  cess- 
pools throughout  the  whole  city.  Mr.  Moffat’s 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  the  sew- 
age into  dry  portable  manure,  we  perceive,  is 
in  progress  at  Puddle-dock  Sewer,  in  place  of 
Paul’s  Wharf,  and  will  shortly  be  in  actual 
operation. 

Mr.  Stothert’s  “ plan  ” is  one  of  those  pre- 
sented to  the  Metropolitan  Commission.  It 
mainly  consists  of  a forcing  apparatus  con- 
nected with  cesspools  and  conducting  the 
sewage  through  elevated  iron  pipes  or  arteries 
to  a stirring  apparatus,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
deodorizing  materials,  and  then  distributed 
throughout  the  horticultural  and  agricultural 
districts  at  some  distance  from  the  metropolis. 
The  author  estimates  the  cost  of  removal  at 
748,080/., — of  mixing  and  distributing  at 
1,528,440/., — and  the  annual  cost  at  198,155/.; 
while  the  profit  would  be  3,801,845/.,  at  what 
he  regards  as  a moderate  calculation.  (?) 


Sanitary  Progress : being  the  Fifth  Report  of 
the  National  Philanthropic  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  and  Salutiferous 
Improvements,  Street  Cleanliness,  and  Poor 
Employment.  Second  Edition.  Hatchard 
and  Son,  Piccadilly. 

This  is  a detailed  and  terrible  record  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century ; but  it  records  also  all  that  is  being 
done  by  way  of  antidote  to  the  bane;  and, 
amongst  other  philanthropic  efforts,  and  good 
works,  an  account,  of  course,  of  “ the  street 
orderly  system,”  organized  by  the  Association 
itself.  The  report  is  much  enlarged,  and  seems 
to  comprehend  numerous  particulars,  disinte- 
restedly collated  from  all  quarters,  and  on 
every  branch  of  “ Sanitary  Progress.”  Some 
of  the  engravings  of  low  lodging-houses  in 
Church-lane  and  elsewhere,  give  a fearful,  and 
we  do  believe  a truthful  idea  of  the  state  of 
wretchedness  in  which  multitudes  vegetate,  in 
a sort  of  smouldering  vitality  that  can  scarcely 
be  called  living,  throughout  the  metropolis. 

Description  of  a Roman  Building  and  other 
Remains  lately  discovered  at  Caerleon.  By 
John  Edward  Lee.  London:  J.  R.  Smith, 
4,  Old  Compton-street. 

Mr.  Lee,  the  writer  of  this  little  work,  and 
also  the  etcher  of  the  plates,  is  the  chief  foun- 
der of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Caerleon, 
where,  though  itself  but  a small  town,  more 
local  antiquities  are  preserved  than  in  any 
place  in  England,  except  at  its  other  extremity 
in  Newcastle.  The  present  etchings  are  in- 
tended as  an  Appendix  to  the  “ Roman  Anti- 
quities of  Caerleon,”  published  some  years 
since.  Some  of  them  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  “ Archaeologia  Cambriensis.” 
The  profits,  if  any,  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
funds  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Caer- 
leon. 


i$ti0ceUanea. 

Glasgow  Athenaeum. — On  Wednesday 
in  last  week,  a grand  soiree  of  members  and 
friends  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Mr.  Sheriff 
Alison  in  the  chair,  when  about  1,200  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  entertained  with  a variety 
of  good  things,  intellectual  as  well  as  physical, 
and  the  evening  passed  off  with  great  tclat. 
Sparkling  and  refreshing  flows  of  eloquence 
were  poured  into  open  and  thirsty  ears  by  the 
president — Sheriff  Alison,  and  by  Sheriff  Bell, 
Professor  Nichol,  Dr.  Cumming,  the  Lord 
Provost  of  the  city,  and  others  ; and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philharmonic  Association,  con- 
nected with  the  Institute,  besides  a military 
band,  and  a choir  of  glee  singers,  still  further 
enlivened  and  harmonized  the  social  inter- 
course of  friends  and  members.  In  course 
of  his  address  Mr.  Alison  said  he  was  strongly 
impressed  with  a sense  of  the  importance 
of  such  an  institution  as  this  not  only  to  the 
members,  but  to  all  within  their  influence. 
Experience,  he  remarked,  teaches  us  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a highly  educated  class  to  com- 
municate at  once  a taste  for  literature  and  art 
to  the  working  classes  by  telling  them  to  do  this, 
or  read  that,  or  go  to  the  theatre,  or  anything 
of  the  sort : it  cannot  be  done.  The  desire, 
the  taste,  the  habit  must  be  communicated 
from  the  highest  educated  class  to  the  less 
educated,  by  going  through  all  the  interme- 
diate classes.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  the 
people  can  be  elevated,  and  knowledge  diffused, 
until  it  reach  every  fireside,  every  mechanic’s 
shop,  every  cottage  in  the  land.  Sheriff  Bell 
expatiated  with  his  usual  eloquence  on  the 
virtue  of  humility  and  diffidence  amongst 
those  benefited  by  such  an  institution,  and  on 
the  necessity  of  a cultivation  of  the  domestic 
and  social  affections  to  the  attainment  of  hap- 
piness. Dr.  Nichol  maintained,  in  course  of 
his  remarks,  that  a narrow  and  exclusive  ab- 
sorption of  the  mind  by  business,  or  one  line 
of  business,  is  in  the  main  fatal  to  higher  suc- 
cess in  business  itself.  Is  it  not  plain,  he 
urged,  that  the  power  to  deal  with  emergencies 
must  reside  exclusively  in  the  practised  con- 
dition, the  readiness  of  all  the  faculties  for 
action  ? And  how  reach  this  unless  through 
general  culture,  through  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  considerations  external  to  any  daily  and 
narrow  routine  ? We  have  a most  kindly  re- 
membrance of  Glasgow  and  its  Athenaeum. 

Public  Works  and  Woods  and 
Forests. — Lord  John  Russell  has  moved  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  Woods  and  Forests  and  the 
Public  Works.  The  direction  of  the  latter 
is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a special  political 
officer,  to  be  called  the  commissioner  of 
works,  who  will  have  to  consider  and  propose 
to  the  Government  and  the  Commons  as  to 
whatever  expenses  may  be  called  for  or  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  public  works,  such  expenses 
to  be  charged  on  the  public  revenues  at  large, 
and  not  taken  out  of  the  crown  revenues  as  oc- 
casionally heretofore.  The  Commissioner  of 
Works  is  to  have  the  salary  (2,000/.)  now  re- 
ceived by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  The  latter  department  is  to 
consist  of  three  Commissioners  of  Land 
Revenue,  two  of  them  with  salaries  of  1,400/. 
and  1,000/.  respectively,  the  third  to  be  a 
member  of  Government,  without  special  salary. 
Thus  the  question  of  ways  and  means 
for  public  works  as  yet  remains  in  statu  quo, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  left  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Works  to  consider  and  propose  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Government  and  the  Commons. 

Artists’  Conversazione. — The  second 
evening  meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  on  Saturday,  the-  23rd  February,  and 
was  well  attended’:  the  committee  for  the 
evening  were  Mr.  John  Le  Iveux,  Mr. 
Shepheard,  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Solly.  A num- 
ber of  drawings  and  other  works  of  art 
were  exhibited,  including  a folio  of  remarkably 
broad  and  beautiful  sketches  of  country,  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  a name  which  has  but  recently 
come  before  the  artistical  world. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — The 
submarine  telegraph  between  Dover  and  Calais 
is  already  almost  realized.  The  tower  for  the 
battery,  offices,  and  general  works,  at  Dover, 
is  nearly  erected,  and  the  insulated  wires  are 
in  a forward  state  of  progress,  to  be  sunk 
across  the  channel  in  course  of  the  present 
month. 
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Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  5th  inst.,  for  the 
erection  of  a grand  stand  and  stand-keeper’s 
house  on  Bedford  race-course;  by  13th  inst., 
for  the  formation  of  9*  miles  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Railway,  Alston  branch,  in  three 
contracts;  by  26th  inst.,  for  2,520  loads  of 
English  elm  timber  and  27  elm  trees  for 
pumps,  for  her  Majesty’s  Dockyards;  by  14th 
inst.,  for  paving  and  other  works  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital  estate,  St.  Pancras ; by 
2nd  inst.,  for  the  erection  of  the  Lincoln  Peni- 
tent Females’  Home ; by  same  date,  for  re- 
arranging seats  and  other  alterations  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Worcester;  and  by  12th 
inst.,  for  the  erection  of  a farmstead  near  Hull, 
on  the  Charterhouse  estate. 

The  1851  Exhibition. — The  space  con- 
templated by  the  Royal  Commissioners  being 
equal  to  half-a-mile  in  length,  and  320  feet  in 
width,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  (as  you  said 
last  week)  before  commencing  a building  of 
such  extent,  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  January, 
1851.  As  regards  the  expense,  which  will 
necessarily  be  very  great,  I would  suggest  that 
the  Government  may  fairly  advance  100,000/., 
to  be  repaid  by  the  sums  raised  by  admissions. 

— W.  J.  D. The  Commissioners  have  fixed 

upon  the.  1st  day  of  May,  1851,  for  opening 
the  exhibition.  The  site  granted  for  this  pur- 
pose is  on  the  south  side  of  Hyde-park,  lying 
between  the  Kensington  drive  and  the  ride 
commonly  called  Rotten-row.  From  the  ap- 

roximate  estimate  which  the  Commissioners 

ave  been  able  to  make,  they  believe  that  the 
building  ought  to  cover  a space  of  from  16  to 
20  acres,  or  about  one  million  of  square  feet. 
The  building  will  be  fire-proof.  A classified 
list  of  objects  which  may  be  admitted  has  been 
published. 

New  Railway  Hotel  in  Hull.— Anew 
hotel  has  been  erected  in  Hull,  close  to  the 
railway  terminus,  of  considerable  size  and  pre- 
tensions. It  was  erected  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  of  York,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Botterill.  The  contractors 
were  Messrs. Hutchinson  and  Mr.Siminson.  A 
correspondent  has  forwarded  to  us  the  follow- 
ing particulars:— The  building  is  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture.  The  central  parts  of  the 
two  principal  facades  are  recessed:  the  ground 
and  first  floor  stories  have  arcades  of  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  surmounted  by  an 
attic  order  in  the  second  floor  story,  and 
crowned  with  a massive  cornice,  with  consoles 
in  the  frieze.  The  building  is  faced  entirely 
with  stone,  from  the  quarries  of  North  Anston, 
near  Worksop,  the  same  as  is  employed  in  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament ; and  the  windows  of 
the  principal  facades  are  of  polished  glass,  each 
window  containing  but  two  plates,  one  to  each 
of  the  sashes.  The  principal  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  are  disposed  around  a quadrangle, 
which  forms  a central  hall  60  feet  square, 
covered  with  skylights  of  rough  plate  glass, 
below  the  windows  of  the  first  floor,  and  sup- 
ported on  girders  of  cast-iron.  The  grand 
entrance  opens  through  a vestibule  into  this 
hall,  which  has  on  three  sides  open  arcades 
with  corridors,  from  whence  the  rooms  are 
entered.  The  first-class  refreshment-room  is 
44  feet  by  24  feet  ; ladies’  ditto,  24  feet  by  21 
feet;  second-class  ditto,  24  feet  by  17  feet; 
coffee-room  of  T form,  extreme  dimensions,  51 
feet  by  38  feet;  commercial-room,  38  feet  by 
25  feet ; and  smoking-room,  22  feet  bv  20 
feet. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  last  week,  the 
Rev.  D.  James  in  the  chair.  A discussion  took 
place  relative  to  Dr.  Chowne’s  “ air-syphon  ” 
system  of  ventilation ; but  the  general  opinion 
of  the  members  seemed  to  be  not  very  much 
in  its  favour.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T. 
Duncan,  on  “ Rubble  Walling.” 

Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen. — 
Mr.  W.  Cubitt  will  take  the  chair  at  the 
annual  dinner,  to  be  held  on  the  3rd  of  April. 
We  would  direct  attention  to  the  advertisement 
in  another  page. 

Clear  Space  for  St.  Paul’s.— Acting 
on  a suggestion  of  ours,  thrown  out  last  year, 
Mr.  Barber,  a member  of  the  common  council] 
is  taking  active  steps  to  obtain  the  removal  of 
the  wall  and  iron  railing  round  the  front  and 
sides  of  St.  Paul’s.  We  will  refer  to  the 
matter  next  week,  with  our  best  wishes  for  his 
success, 


The  Builders’  Society  Dinner. — The 
Builders’  Society  had  their  annual  London 
dinner  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Thurs- 
day in  last  week  ; when  Mr.  Sheriff  Lawrence 
presided  with  much  bonhomie  and  ability. 
Mr.  Lee  (the  president  of  the  society),  Mr. 
Thos.  Cubitt,  Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Piper,  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  Mr.  Ansdell  (the 
actuary),  Mr.  Britton,  &c.,  addressed  the 
meeting ; and  Mr.  Grimsdell,  Mr.  Hayward, 
Mr.  Sowerby,  Mr.  Nesham,  Mr.  Munday,  and 
many  who  ought  equally  to  he  mentioned, 
were  present.  A gratifying  compliment  was 
paid  to  The  Builder,  and  a pleasant  even- 
ing was  spent. 

A Home  op  Taste. — Engravings  shed  their 
spirit  over  a household;  the  calm  portraits  of 
the  great  and  worthy  dead  exercise  a great 
influence  over  me.  1 could  look  on  those  over 
my  own  fire-place  until  they  seem  neither 
absent  nor  departed,  but  living  yet.  Every  good 
picture  is  the  best  of  all  sermons  and  lectures. 
We  imbibe  the  soul  of  the  picture  ; our  heart 
is  a stream  where  the  portrait  is  imaged.  If 
we  would  truly  school  minds,  we  should  exer- 
cise faith  in  good  pictures.  The  humour  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  one,  the  serenity  and  con- 
templative quiet  of  another,  the  historical 
deportment  of  another ; thus  we  may  make 
our  parlour  an  Art-Union — a Vernon  Gallery; 
and  when  pictures  are  to  be  obtained  so 
readily,  it  is  scarcely  pardonable  if  we  do  not. 
The  sense  informs  the  soul.  Whatever  you 
have,  have  Beauty.  Let  Beauty  be  on  the 
paper  on  your  walls.  It  is  as  easy  to  choose 
a paper  suggestive  of  the  lovely  in  colour  and 
form,  as  the  uncouth.  Why  should  not  every 
household  object  be  sanctified  with  this  grate- 
ful charm  ? Each  chair,  each  table,  each  tea 
or  chamber  service,  and  every  object  for 
kitchen  or  parlour,  for  the  home  of  the  poor 
man,  artizan,  or  mechanic,  I would  have  them 
all  worthy  of  a Home  of  Taste. — The  Public 
Good. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society. — 
The  second  general  meeting  was  held  on  the 
21st  ult.,  the  Rev.  the  President  in  the  chair. 
The  president  delivered  an  address,  in  which, 
adverting  to  the  important  services  rendered 
to  the  cause  by  the  older  societies,  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  study,  in  the  revival  of 
which  they  had  been  chiefly  instrumental,  he 
showed  that  the  consecration  of  art  to  the  ser- 
vice of  religion  is  a duty  or  principle  acknow- 
ledged by  all  branches  of  the  church  from  the 
first,  but  very  generally  lost  sight  of  in  this 
country  until  it  was  re-asserted  by  these  so- 
cieties, for  the  success  of  whose  exertions  he 
appealed  to  the  many  eminent  artists  in  the 
various  branches  of  ecclesiological  science  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  conclusion  he  suggested 
that  the  province  of  this  and  later  societies  is 
to  hold  the  ground  which  the  earlier  societies 
have  recovered,  and  to  furnish  to  such  as  desire 
it  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  a study  which 
is  daily  acquiring  increased  interest,  and 
ignorance  of  which  will  soon  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a reproach  to  a man  of  education. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.— At 
a meeting  held  on  the  18th  February  a paper  by 
Mr.  Albert  Way  was  read,  “ On  Seals  used  to 
authenticate  the  passes  of  labourers,  &c.,  when 
leaving  their  usual  place  of  residence,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statute  12  Rich.  II.,  1388.” 
By  this  statute  it  was  enacted  that  no  servant, 
labourer,  beggar,  or  vagabond,  male  or  fe- 
male, should  depart  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service  out  of  the  hundred,  rape,  or  wapentake 
where  he  was  dwelling,  in  order  to  take  ser- 
vice or  dwell  elsewhere,  or  on  pretence  of 
distant  pilgrimage,  unless  provided  with  a 
letter  patent  containing  the  cause  of  his 
journey,  and  the  time  of  his  return,  if  his 
absence  were  temporary.  This  pass  was  or- 
dered to  be  sealed  with  the  king’s  seal,  as- 
signed for  that  intent,  and  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  some  proper  person  ( probi  hominis) 
in  the  hundred,  rape,  city,  or  borough.  Of 
such  seals  but  few  are  known  to  exist. 

Architectural  Sketches,  Italy.— 
Under  this  title  it  is  proposed  to  publish,  at  a 
very  low  cost,  a series  of  Sketches  of  Villas, 
Doorways,  Gateways,  &c.,  made  on  the  spot, 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Tinkler,  Architect.*  Each  part 
will  contain  four  plates,  and  six  parts  will 
complete  the  work.  The  first  part  contains  a 

* Published  at  the  author’s  residence,  49,  Great  Marl- 
boroiurh-strecf. 


fountain  in  the  Borgliese  Gardens ; the  Villa 
Medici,  Rome ; a page  of  Gateways ; the  Orti 
Farnesiani,  Rome  : and  an  ornament  from  S. 
Gregorio,  Monte  Celio,  Rome.  The  entrance 
to  the  Farnese  Gardens,  partly  the  work  of 
Vignola,  was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Angell’s  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  works  of  that  master. 
(See  p.  87,  ante.)  It  is  pointed  out  by  some 
writers  as  the  capo- d' opera  of  Vignola  : we 
are  profane  enough  to  see  nothing  wonderful 
in  it.  Mr.  Tinkler’s  work  is  inscribed  to  Earl 
de  Grey. 

Destruction  of  anUnfinisiied  Light- 
house.— During  the  storm  of  4th  ult.,  the 
iron  structure  in  course  of  erection  at  Bishop’s 
Rock,  off  Scilly,  was  washed  away.  It  was 
formed  of  cast-iron  columns,  braced  and  stayed 
with  wrought-iron  rods.  The  centre  column 
was  about  3 feet  6 in  diameter,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  light  was  by  the  interior  of  this 
column  to  the  hopper,  over  which  and  under 
the  gallery  were  the  living  room,  store,  &c. 
The  height  was  to  have  been  120  feet,  or 
20  feet  higher  than  the  Eddystone  lighthouse, 
and  the  whole  was  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. It  is  thought  that  some  unseen  fissure 
in  the  rock  into  which  the  columns  were  sunk 
had  weakened  the  foundation. 


Restoration  of  Upton  Church,  near 
Eaton. — The  dilapidated  state  of  this  long 
shut  up  but  interesting  and  picturesque  old 
Norman  edifice  wa3  some  time  since  brought 
fully  under  the  notice  of  our  readers;  and  we 
are  glad  to  see,  from  a letter  by  Mr.  E . Jesse, 
in  the  Times,  that  active  measures  are  at  length 
likely  to  be  taken  for  its  restoration.  Fler 
Majesty  has  liberally  headed  a subscription 
(now  amounting  to  3S0/.)with  a donation  of  50/. 
Nearly  1,000/.  more,  however,  will  be  required 
(1,200/.  for  the  whole,  or  800/.,  at  least,  for  the 
body  of  the  church),  and  we  hope  that  some  of 
our  more  able  and  liberal  readers  will  now 
assist  in  rendering  the  means  a little  more 
adequate  to  the  end  in  view  than  they  yet 
appear  to  be. 

The  Fine  Arts  at  Southampton. — A 
public  meeting  was  lately  held  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  of  art,  with  a studio 
for  the  use  of  members.  The  Mayor  was  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  some  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  department,  with  whom  the  idea 
originated,  and  the  hall  was  crowded  with  an 
attentive  audience. 

Monument  to  Duke  of  Sussex.  — A 
correspondent  urges  that  a monument  ought 
to  be  erected  to  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  in 
memory  of  his  many  virtues  and  good  feelings, 
and  recommends  as  a site  the  open  space  on  the 
grass  between  the  “round  pond”  and  the 
Palace  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

Proposed  Lodging-Houses  in  Chel- 
sea.— The  rector  of  Upper  Chelsea,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Burgess,  has  arranged  to  build  several 
lodging-houses  in  that  parish,  the  rooms  in 
which,  with  various  conveniences,  will  be  let 
at  Is.  fid.  per  week.  The  state  of  the  London 
lodging-houses  for  the  poor  calls  loudly  for 
legislative  enactment. 


TENDERS 

For  three  third-rate  houses  on  the  Lcwisham-road,  Dent- 
ford,  for  Mr.  Barton:— 


Crowhurst 

Street 

Walker  and  Soper 

Harndcn  ....! 

Goodwin  

Symonds  

Weller  

Cooper  and  Bottomlcy 
Davis  (accepted) 


^1,155  0 

1,145  0 
1,1-20  0 
990  0 
937  0 

945  0 

SS2  0 
811)  10 
815  0 


For  the  restoration  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Cambridge 
(recently  damaged  by  fire).  Mr.  Scott,  architect 

Peck,  Cambridge £l,g:,0 

Bradwell,  ditto  1 650 

Bell,  ditto  ^20 

Rattee,  ditto 


Edey  and  Chapman,  St.  Neot’s 1,357 

Attick  and  Quince,  Cambridge  (accepted)  ..  1,317 


For  the  erection  of  five  carcases  in  Woodficld-tcrraee, 
Westbourne-green.  Mr.  E.  J.  Kelly,  architect :- 

Brass  and  Son  £1,617 

Haynes  and  Co | i’6()9 

£>'an-  • • 1,586 

George  May  (accepted)  1,522 


For  alterations  of  Warehouse  for  Mr.  Sam.  Sugdcn,  Alder- 
manburj^  Mr^  Tillott,  architect  j quantities  supplied  by 

Hayward  and  Nixon £3  377 

Grimsdell  3*100 

Henry  Burton  2*994 

Brass  and  Son  j . 2^899 
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MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  March  4.  --  Institute  of  Architects,  8 p.m. 
Tuesday,  5. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m. 
Wednesday,  6.— Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  7.— Royal  Society,  8j  p.m.;  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, 8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" F.  W.  S.” — The  houses  of  Constantinople  are  univer- 
I sally  built  of  wood  ; the  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles.  We 
j do  not  think  that  brick  is  used  in  that  city.  Wood  and 
| charcoal  arc  used  for  fuel.  A few  of  the  merchants  have 
| lately  built  stone  houses  at  a great  expense,  to  secure  them 
; from  the  destructive  fires  which  occur  so  often  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

j “J. jB.,”  Norwich  (thanks;  we  do  not  see  tangible 

| grounds  for  our  interference),  “ J.  S.,”  “ A Young 

Builder”  (air  flues  are  often  so  formed),  “ H.  St.  J.” 
(accidentally  delayed),  *'  A.  and  Z.”  (as  a general  rule,  we 
; advise  adherence  to  the  original  forms),  “ W 11  ” 

I , D-  R-  H.”  (not  yet  received),  "J.  B.,”  Manchester  (it 
depends  on  the  description  of  rock  : so  that  the  sand  be  clean 
• triturated  flint  we  should  not  care  where  it  came  from) 
One  of  the  Subscribers  ” (next  week),  “ C.  B.”  (of  stone)! 
i A Constant  Subscriber,”  " G.”  (there  is  no  defined  dis- 
| tnnee.  Building  must  do  no  injury  to  neighbour),  “A 
I '™rkln&  Bricklayer,”  “ F.  V.,”  ‘‘Anston  Stone”  (we 
i will  refer  to  this  shortly),  “ Subscriber  for  last  Six  Years  ” 
(will  find  answer  in  our  leading  article),  “ D.  D.”  (ditto), 
P-<”  “J-T.W.,"  “Subscriber  from  Commence- 
j ment,  R.C.”and  “ J.  S.”  (we  have  not  time  to  refer). 

I “ Books  and  Addresses."  —We  have  not  time  to  point 
| out  books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise - 
i meats  should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
j the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
| dressed  to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


rm  A 1>T)  t?ViIT'TDJSS  £ND  CONTRACTORS. 

rpAItPAUUNS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

prompt  oUc:,tign.C\viLLrAjll)riOCM)^j)0iiF5OB|w'st^lLeci^t 

lo“j“o3Siija.APPO“tm“t'  *°  U"  Honourable 


w 


I II  E 


. STRAND  FENCING, 
cor^R 

Mackwall 


pULKES’  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 

",th  i£"  ““ ,»th. 

3 feet  S.  A.  Ganges  

Iron  Kaio.  water  pipe  ....  9|  inch,  loi. ; 

•1  inch  j rH  Guttering  . 

4j  inch  <>  Q Guttering  

lunch  Rira  bocks,  with  patent  s! 


‘ .i ..  1 1 him 

JWortlce  Locks,  with  patent  spin  dies 


. t inch. 
. J5<.  each. 

; 3 inch.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 
..  91.  per  yard 
...  la  per  yard. 
. 15s  per  dozen. 


. 3:>8.  per  dozen. 


V^S/’IRE  SASH  LINE. — The  undersigned 

,,  w . i,ck  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects  Build,-™  nn.i 
COhNDUCTORSAnTo^'r  COP^EH  WIREROPe’  LIGUTNINO 

also  fli p Pats.nP’,  1°  seneraUy  approved  for  all  lofty  buildings  • 

which fs won  aA“"rl|Ifnprt!vca  /ro“  and  Copper  Wire  Sash  bine 
"e  I “oapted  for  he  ivy  sashes,  conscrvatori,“<  and  mime 
WE  \JTH  nt  irrvPPn , StfrTv- for„Fenc,'nS.  Ac.  Ac.-WILKINS  and’ 
rrW  7 o,,?'l,IA'  latcut  " lrc  Bope  IV orks,  39,  High-street.  Wan- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIb  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

* ACTURER.  No.  149,  Floet-strcct,  bondon. 

'J'liesc  Pencils  arc  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


U II  H n for  drawing  on  wood. 

II II  II  for  architectural  use. 
HH  for  engineering, 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  nud  black  for  draw- 


F F light  and  shnding. 
F for  genoral  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto 

in  town  or  country. 


I2ATHS.  — TYLOR’S  IMPROVED 

i^Ttii  pmdupu  Of  ENAMELLED  MARBLE 

f.'J^BI’BR^CIRCUL  AT  J b G BOILER,  aud  three-way  cook, 
™ —-uiplcte.  Does 
. . . ..._cs  can  he  sup- 

iply  to  the  ironmongers  nnd  plumb---  -- 

IJfT.nn  nnA  Dav  air r 


H TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 

rTvS«Rg™UL.SnNi?K°hoit  th£  ntt.cntion  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators,  smiths.  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  nnH  »reii 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  actable  material 

hiSS.“™“°™r’  'ro”*,,t  “d  “» 

ni?tnrtSrn£°YN1>{lVA.Bcll.!:rnn.ks,ofaUdcscriPtion3- cornice  poles 

G,riSLr“SSoS„S 

a11  mvcntions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected 
| and.  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
w l ± Vun°.u?  '°  the,  interests  of  the  trade  generally/  a. 
S?™!1'”*  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  the  . 
rSpe^blc  house  PnCeS  b®  #<1Ual,y  as  low  ns  thwe  °f  ““7  other 


tf^LARK’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE 

a,’d  METAli  WAREHOUSE,  153.  Shoreditch. 
Stovcg?OdEpertinc'ht°TeS’  W,th  cl:tra  baok’  2'd  Pcr  iuob-  Register 

^iTiirwC.'.fcctiS.t'i)rn  Ttin?  Cottage  Ranges,  3fis.  each.  Best  Self-acting 
with  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  i ittings,  53s.  each.  8 

Cost  Rain-water  Pipe. 


lid. 


Gutters.  4 
Best  C 
14s.  Gd. 


Is.  id.  per  yard. 

. 3 inch. 

4 inch.  9d.  per  yard. 

■it  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  13a.  19i.6d.cwt. 

™ *}  , 21  3 inch, 

„ , Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  Us  !*  I.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath.  14s.  per  cwt.  Cast  Lith  ns  Rd  nerrwt 

wSsUttSrJss- wilh  8"l“l‘ 

’,ih  bMt  'un,ii“"  “d 

Improved  Bow  batches,  with  best  furniture,  7s.  a-dozen. 
cation  A Bist  of  Locks,  Bolts,  and  other  Ironmongery,  on  appli- 


'T'O  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

<d.  «|,1  7t£«,SiS'’  d“Uh1'  b,ck‘'  2IJ-  ■>"  '“'ll-  RVMM 


Cottnae  Ranges,  with  Ovens  and  Boilcrs.3  ft.  a in.  40s. ; 3 ft.  4 
2s.  ■ „3  ft.  6 in.,  44s.  3 feet  Cottage  RaDges,  39s. 

with  Circular  uven  and  Back  Boiler, 


Self-acting  Ranges,  u,ou  DacK 

best  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 R.  6,  £3.  7s._  4 ft.,  £3.  13s. 


4}d. 


3 ft,  £2. 18s.  

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 
ra'  o15d*  !<■.  8d.  per  1,000 

, "»•  6d.  8d.  10d.  20d 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  13s.  Gd.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch.  53s.  per  cwt 
, , „ Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s-,3d-  “*•  8s-<jd.  7s.  Od.  10s.  19s.  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONOFRV  nnd  qtovp 
'WAREHOUSE,  :15,  Cliiswell-strectVBhmbury-snuarenn^  VE 
Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  tho  Wareliouse.  or  bv  letter 
pre-pmd.  inclosing  postage  stamp. —Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clook. 


dcx-plate  for  hot,  cold,  and  waste  water, 
,^.,uire  bnckwork,  is  portable. 

^?r  use'  rAPP}>’  to  tlie  iiuiiinuiigers  ana 
the  manufacturers.  J.  TYbOR  aud  SON.  Warwick-1. 


CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASn 

4^  II U B B S’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

;„V,  RUCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklouks, 
land  also  detecL  any  attempt  to  open  them.  Thev  nre  made  ol  all 
sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  are  Applied,  aud  are 

^ f LATCH,  for  frout  doors,  counting-house 
aC  kV™ n',11!’  e '|U  c,0n3truct'0'i,  low  in  price,  und  .tuite  secure. 

. n,,,e?n!}rZ  particularly  neatand  portable. 
nuK  b,  1AIEfr  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
oil  . n ’ * “c",  - made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-irou,  so  a-i 
eucctually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ac.,  in  ca3e  ol 
skfl  ful"  burglars  ° I*erfuctly  secure  fr°m  the  attacks  of  the  most 
Xock^15116  °ASH  ai‘d  DEE1)  B0XES.  fitted  with  the  Detector 
CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


Deane,  dray,  & deane’s  patent 

I IRE  LUMP  STOVE,  adapted  to  the  drawing-room. 

bhrar.v,  has  three  main  qualifications  which 
L'.'t’Ue  it.  to  pablic  favour,  and  which  have  already  secured  for  it 
F VnPI  i‘!mCnPfCfel(inCC'  •1l,lrst’  ",  V* 80  Cheap  that  the  cost  of  a patent 
£'FcL'>'i'P.  together  wUh  a chimuey-piece,  does  not  exceed  tho 
pine  oi  a coininou  stove  by  itself ; second,  its  capacity  of  radiatinc 
3 t lUU  i Vlt a“y  °ther  stove  in  existence;  aui^ 
u of  ruc  s-<{,  ojnsidcrablc,  that  where  it  is 
adopted  the  expense  of  coal  will  be  reduced  by  one  half.  The 

back,  sides,  aud  bottom  of  the  Patent  Fire  Lump  Stove  nre  all  iu 
«LC;1(  n ,T-  V°  boltol.n  Siting,  and  the  only  metallic  sub,tauce 
tire  mrt  of  [hi  S 'i=  coutact  'vith  the  fire  is  the  bars,  while  the 
nre  part  of  the  stove  is  so  constructed  that,  as  the  fuel  buriiB  it 
drops  to  a centre.  1 he  Patent  Fire  Lump  Stove  has  the  unqualified 
recommendation  of  the  first  architects  of  the  day  1 d 

DEANE,  DRAY, and  DEANE,  London  Bridge. 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS  at  REDUCED 

-MJf  PRICES.— Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters  (half-round  and 


^JAMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  AVare- 

VTTT i 6A’-TTl>pef.  'J'bA'i.es  street.  REGISTERED  STABLE 
mmVll»H;.  Enamelled  Mangers,  with  double  hay-racks,  or  with 
K-aterCninis'rnti£r"C18fterl1-  0n  0ne  Bldc-— Als°i  girders,  columns,  hot 
!£>we stpricei  Water plpe8’  envc6' Butters, 5m|i iveight-s,  Ac., at  th« 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WAYWARD,  BROTHERS,  late 

KHE.NLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE  IRON  MONGERS,  and 
Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196, 
Blacltfriars-road.  and  117,  Uuion-itreet^Borough. 
and  brought  Bars*— ltCtlea  ltanscs’  witb  Back  toiler  and  Oven 
f ^ 3 /S'  3'in-  3JL  8 in-  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

tr  , £:’-r10s-  £3.153.  £ t.  £4.108. 

oJJ,^  y9%Fateni,  £m?ioved’ witb  ll8ck  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
uvea  -—3  it.  s ft,  .1  in.  3 ft.  « in.  3 ft.  Din.  aft, 

£5.  £5. 15s. 

Best  Register  Stoves, 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  '3}d.;  and  4d.  uo. 
g'/?,vi’-&CtUrcr.  of  WOLF  ASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
“gre^tsaviiu  m fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily.  ^ 

r.ii™ors  fr,r  tbf  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


'■po  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

a'-*d  OTHERS. — Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s 


14s.  Gd.  14s.  13s.  13s.percwt. 

„ 3 2}  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  ninges,  per  dozen  pnir. 

3s.  3d.  3s.  3d.  4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  8s. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe, 
lojd.  is.  Id.  Is.  50.  Is  8d.  per  yard. 
2i  3 3|  4 inch. 

Best  London  Olue,  38s.  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  civL 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  60.  per  doz. 

Hooping  fur  bond,  81.  10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 
TEKMS-NET  CASH. 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brnss  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 aud  6,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury  .London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


OATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS. -These 

«nd  ShhAlui? fc,?ubmi't(;d  to  the  notice  of  Builders,  Contractors, 
and  Ship-builders,  as  being  superior  to  any  others,  and  cheaper. 
They  ha\e  the  toughness  of  the  best  hand  made  nails,  with  far 
greater  uniformity  of  make.  The  flat  pointed  rose  nails  are  partb 
lularly  recommended  wherever  oak  or  other  hard  wood  is  used  • 
being  perfectly  chisel-pointed,  they  require  no  boring,  and  will 
dme  into  the  hardest  wood  without  splitting  it,  and  their  heads 
tll!Kin°nNo  not  fly  off,  The  patent  wrought  nails  may 
be  had  o fall  ironmongers,  and  nn  ample  stock  of  them  is  kept  at 
the  warehouses  of  the  agents.  IHOGS  and  GEORGE,  Wholesale 
Ironmongers.  179,  Borough,  London. 

TRON  SASH  ROOFS  for  CONSERVA- 

•/  '& 
steads:  also  every  description  of  enst  or  wrought-iron  work  for 
building  purposes,  corrugated  and  cnivanized  iron  Roofing,  Ac  on 
the  most  equitable  terms  by  J,  BULLOCH  and  CO.,  Hope  Iron 
water  4 runrose's^ree^’  Bishopsgate.  — Buildings  healed  by  Hot 


¥ RON  FOUNDRY,  80,  Goswell-street  (late  of 

. Brick-lane.St.  Luke’s1  ,-J , J .JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
turns  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  aud  Oruamcutal  Iron  Columns 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  StAircases,  Tox»b 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti. 
e.lers\??.eweil  ''!ater  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  i'ly  and 

other  \V  heels,  Wheel  Plates.  Ac. 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

,4  NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

IM.  STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPEK  TIIAMES-STREET. 
have  ahyays  on  hand  n large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
sizes,  with  the  usual  couuections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  descnptiou  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  rc- 
fiaK G”"'*  elliptic  metal  aud  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G..  and 


half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  barg.  panels,  bakers’ 

work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal.  Ac.  Ac. 

“A  u-i  — and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of 
application. 


criutcd  list  or  pric 
mongers,  forwarded 


HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  to  Engineers, 

Builders,  Contractors.  Plumbers,  and  Others.— REDUC- 
TION in  the  price  of  CASTINGS  for  iwo.— J.  JONES.  Iron  Mer- 
chant, Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  No.  rt,  Bankside,  begs  to  inform  the 
nbove  parties  that  he  has  no  doubt  lie  will  now  bo  found  lower 
than  any  house  in  London  for  the  following  Pipes  and  Castings, 
viz. :— Gas  and  Water  Pipes,  Bends.  Syphons,  Branches,  Tec-pieces, 
: Retorts  and  Lamp -posts.  Hot  Water  and  Flange  Pipes, 
Saddle  nnd  Conical  Boilers,  Supply  Cisterns,  aud  nil  other  fittings 
for  Hot  Water.  Ram-water  Pipes,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters, 
Railing  Bars.  Sash  Weights,  Air-hricks,  Traps,  Gratings.  Coni 
Plates.  Tile-lights.  Barrow  Wheels,  Ac.,  Ac.  Also  Stable  Fittings, 
viz. Mangers,  Hay-racks.  Ramps,  Cills,  Posts,  Stable  Gutters,  Ac. 
The  above,  ns  well  ns  numerous  other  Costings,  nre  of  the  best 
quality.— Iron  Bridge  Wfiarr,  No.  6,  Bankside,  Loudon. 

February  1, 1850. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

8,  DRUUY-LANE,  and  CM  A RLES-RTUEET,  DRU  KY-LANE. 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
thcr  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tanks,  Pines, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lnthes,  and  Stcnm-cnginis : Range  aud  Ilot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  nnd  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bnc_ks.  Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 


:nt.  cheaper  than  Tcrra- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

JH.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

.•  aud  Boobbyer,  nt  their  Ironmongery,  Brnss  Foundry,  aud 
Nail  Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clarc-market.  London, 
for  the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders 
Ac.,  at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  nud  Rose. 

13s.  14s.  6d.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  cwt. 

H 1J  2 2J  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

Is.  3d.  Is  7d.  2s.  2d.  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 6 inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  6d.  6s.  7s.  3d.  9s.  10s.  9d.  pcr'gross. 

per  cwt.  Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 
Bricks.  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

I)R.  AR.NOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

10  by  9 „ 8s.  „ 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  .Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  ami  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  iu  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  en  suite. 

Agents  for  LEA'S  PATENT  MORTISE  LOCKS  and  BOLTS, 
and  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  ROCKS  Ac. 


Hurdles,  Ac. 

Plain  aud  Ornamental  Vases  20  per 
cotta. 

Estimatesgivenfor  Iron  Buildings.  Wrought-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors.  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  and  every  des  -ription  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  nnd  despatch. 


r|PHE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

n.  No.  3.  Mansion-house-place, 

Pall  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 
ZINC,  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  and 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
- its  of  iron  work  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  in  use  for  building 
s— such  as  ROOFS,  gutters,  girders,  floors,  WATER  or  GAS 
, railings,  window  sashes  and  guards,  blinds,  skylight 
chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains, 
nuc  guards.  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL- 
VANIZED IRON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  iron 
work,  in  any  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  nt  the 
Offices  of  the  Company.  3,  Mansion- house- place.  Londuu  Galvan- 
izing Works,  Millwnll,  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company’s  patcut  process  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliameut.  tho  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth,  and  Devouport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging 
to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
and  numerous  other  railway  stations,  Ac.,  Ac.,  with  the  most  per- 
fect success. 


IpTSes, 

frames,  c 


RON  ROOFING 


WORKS, 

— - SOUTHWARK. 

Office,— 3 a,  Mansiox-house-place,  London. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

PATENTEE 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions and  Dockyards,  at  home  aud  abroad;  Farm  Builuinos, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses.  Ac. ; Sugar-houses,  Megass 
and  Coffee-sheds,  Stores.  Dwellings,  and  Market-places,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ami  in 
otliei  parts  of  the  world ; Iron-bar  ana  Strained-wir*  Fences, 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles. 
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PIERCE’S  PATENT  P Y R 0-P  NE  U M AT  I C STOVE  GRATE 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

raimrHFS  CHAPELS  INFANT  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS,  RAILWAY  STATIONS  AND  OFFICES,  PUBLIC 
CHURCHES,  CHA™kiNGS,  INVALIDS'  APARTMENTS,  AND  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  &c.  &c. 

WARMTH  and  the  CHEERFUL  OPEN  FIRE  are  desirably 


AND  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  DAILY  USE  AT  THE  p.TArP 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  UNIVERSITY  nALL,  WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE, 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  JERMYN-STREET,  REGENT-STREET, 

Where  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials,  with  innumerable  References,  may  be  obtained,  and  every  information  ationlcl. 


A PROSPECTUS 


THE  CHEAPEST  STOVE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  ITOT-AIR  VENTILATING  STOVE, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  HALLS,  STAIRCASES,  AND  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
nth.  OMOINAI,  OPEN  PI  RE  STOVE  which  introduces  the  DIJltE  ISX  T.  K,  conduHmg  pur^lmse^uf  the  ^le  HonufactUMrs, 

warming  it  in  its  passage,  thereby  supplying  any  apartment  with  A CONTINUOUS  STREAM  ot  PURE  \Y  A ii.u  a i ^ j > wuriMT? 

J.  E.  DOWSON  AND  CO.,  STINGO  IRON  WORKS,  STINGO-LANE,  MARYLEBONE, 

at  the  following  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES,  viz.,  A STOVE  calculated  to  WARM  and  VENTILATE  dry  BUILDINGS  of  the  following  cubical  areas : 

Cash  Prices.  Credit  Prices. 

From  6,000  to  10,000  cubic  feet £6  0 0 £8  0 0 ) or  35  per  COnt.  off  the  oredit 

From  10,000  to  60,000  cubic  feet 9 0 0 13  0 0 prj00  f0r  cash  on  delivery. 

explanatory  of  the  merits  of  tL^ve! and  oZuTn^numlrous  highly  ratable  TESTIMONIAL^nte^ffidency.  NONE  OF  WHICH  WERE  OBTAINED 
explanatory  01  UNTIL  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL, will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  J.  E.  DOWSON  and  Co. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


From  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Frc 


r,  B.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Winchmore  niU. 

Winchmore  Hill,  October  23rd,  1848. 

o,d After  one  winter’s  experience  of  your  stove  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  I feci  no  hesitation 

; that  ‘it  may  fairly  claim  a place  in  the  first  rank,  among  the  inventions  tor  warming 
' Before  adopting  your  stove,  l made  extensive  inquiries,  both  as  to  the  different  kinds  of 
so  and  also  as  to  the  hot-water  Bystem.  Inconveniences  of  one  kind  or  other  I found 

' , 1 1 ....  ..n rii„iu  ovcfAms  ,v n 1 o n T witnessed  i lait  I really  nave  not  one 

..  ..  . more  powerful  than  any 
. of  the  same  dimensions  and  expense  ; and  it  is  far  more  agreeable  in  adiuwh than  any 
'■  • ' a acquainted.— I remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 


Stoves  in  use,  and  also  as  to  the  hot-water  Bystem,  inconveniences  or  one  k 
•praoticaUy  experienced  under  the  various  systems  which  I witnessed ; but  I 

Other  With  whioh  lam  aequm^ed  I remamd  OPERATION  AT  TnE  MANUFACTORY,  AT ’KINO’S  COLLEGE  (WHERE  SEVERAL  nAVE  BEEN  FIXED’,  AND  AT 

iur,  suivn  »iai  a o MESSRS.  HITCHCOCK  AND  ROGERS’S,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD.  


J.  D.  FROST. 


the  Rev.  Dr.  Vivian,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Rector  of  St  Peter-lo-Poor, 

Old  Broad-street. 

Sin— I have  no  hesitation  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your  stoves  : in  producing 
^v.r  fhpwhnleSfn.  lanza  building,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  I consider 


....  equal  degree  of  warmth  over  the  whole  of  a large"  bui  ldiug,  and  in  promoting 7te“^i>‘1oJ1’ iy  TT  v 

<**  . BKSISte  ft”,  or%SSil  JSSWB 

m and  oomfortablo. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

EC  1NOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  metho  I by  which  both  tliese  important  oldeets  are  secured, 
may  be  obtained  on  apphcation  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  B Alt  it  El  I , 
46,  Leicester-square. 


17  U N E R A L FEATHER  S.— 

JT  TO  UNDERTAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  CABINET- 
MAKERS, and  BU1LDERS.-G.  S II A DBOLT  and  Co.,  Funeral 
Feathcrmcn.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  they  have  REMOVED 
their  FEATHER  BUSINESS  from  Clmrch-street,  Soho,  to  No. 
Walbrook,  City  mear  the  Mansion  House),  where  all  orders  will 
future  be  received,  and  punctually  attended  to  In  *~  — • ’ 


ir  country. 


WARD  and  CO.,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

side,  London.-F IllE  BRICKS,  80s.  per  1,000,  STOCKS, 
(Cowley)  very  prime,  35s.,  Kent,  34 A,  superior  white  Suffolk, 
Dutch  clinkers  (improved  make),  patent  kiln.  ~ 


w liiusur  ann  unit,  ......... - — . 

shield  guards,  retorts,  shaped  goods,  (to.  he.  Ac.  Clays,  loam, 
concrete,  gravel,  river  sand,  rough  above-bridge  ditto  for  plasterers, 
house  ditto,  red  and  white  Dorking  lime,  cement,  sanitary  pipes. 
Ac.  A largo  stock  of  Stourbridge.  Welsh,  and  Newcastle  square 
nud  other  Fire  Bricks.  Pattern  Goods  with  promptness.—  COALS  : 
very  best  screened  (fetched),  23s.  lid. ; small  ditto,  IDs.  Od.  per  ton. 
Discount  for  cash. 


BRICKS.— In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmokers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  11.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his  bricks, 
which  arc  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  City.  II.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 


Slavic  Cutters. 60s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  6<L  ,, 

Pale  Seconds 60s. 


Pa1 


428. 


Marie  Place!"  Hai?-washcd  Stocks',  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 
low  prices.  These  bricks  are  souud.  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  ttic  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields.  , _ ... 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house. 
’"  — ‘ Brickfields,  GranBO.\valk,  ">»  Wmmmarv  Branch. 


Hi 


the  Rosemary  Branch, 

N.B,  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly 


sale,  upon 

that  tile  work  should  be  kept  os  free  from  damp  as  possible  . this 
sand.  fro»  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  aakno  lodged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


Paper-hangings  at  e.  t.  archer’s 

Mauu factary  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  nrc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  tit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  .... 

Superior  bed-room  papers 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drain ng 

and  dining  rooms ■ • 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  aad  crimson  flock 


PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA. 

WHITE  AND  ORNAMENTAL,  opj,  j , V*  BROWN, 

FOR  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CHURCHES,  MUSEUMS,  F0R  rOOT  PAVEMENT,  FLOORING,  COVERING 

HALLS,  VESTIDULES,  CONSERVATORIES,  RAILWAY  ARCHES,  TERRACES,  RO  , 

&c.  &c’MANtJFACTURED  0NLY  BY  MESSRS.  ORSI  AND  ARMANI. 

MESSRS.  ORSI  and  ARMANI  solicit  the  attention  of  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS, 

CONTRACTORS,  ho.  to  their  PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA,— a composition  of  a new  kind,  based  on  scientific  ^oipies, 
which  is  applicable  to  all  purposes  for  which  plastic  substances  arc  generally  employed.  This  material  will  be  found  to  stand  atmosplicrio 
changes,  and  to  be  perfectly  successful  in  resisting  damp  nnd  wet.  • , rvm  vcc  v A HTFTV  OF  PATTERNS. 

The  WHITE  and  ORNAMENTAL  LAVA  is  a substance  capable  of  being  made  in  an  ENDLESS  VAR  1. 11  Ui  FAiiinno, 
DESIGNS,  and  COLOURS,  and  may  be  prepared  in  slabs  or  tiles  more  or  le^  ornamented,  and  of  anv reMoimme  size. 

Durability  and  cheapness  are  the  two  fundamental  properties  of  MESSRS.  ORSI  and  ARMANI  S PATENT  Li  ejTVFN  y'e 
completion  of  the  works  a WRITTEN  GUARANTEE,  according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  work  done,  is  GIVEN  By 
MESSRS.  ORSI  AND  ARMANI,  TO  KEEP  THE  WORK  IN  AN  EFFICIENT  STATE  OF  REPAIR  FOR  IHREL  OK 
YEARS.  WITHOUT  ANY  EXTRA  CHARGE  OR  EXPENSES.  , „ „ , „ . .... 

Samples  and  List  of  Prices  at  Messrs.  ORSI  and  A R M A N I’S  Offices.  G.  Guildhall  Chambers,  Bosinghall-strect , at  the  Factory 
(Cubitt’s  Wharf  I.  Mill  Wall,  Poplar,  and  at  the  Ofhce  of  “ The  Builder. 


D 


AY’S  PATENT  WIND-GUARD.- 


Thousands  of  smoky  chimneys  have  been  cured  by  simply 


and  sole  proprietor.  CHAS.  W.  WHITE,  at  the  Manufactory  for 
the  same,  Patent  Ventilating  Works,  Commercial-road,  Pimlico; 
and  of  C.  and  J.  P.  GARNERS,  77,  Queen-street,  Chcnpside. 


WM.OATLEY  & SON’S  (REGISTERED) 

IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  VENTILATOR,  for  carry- 
ing off'  all  impure  air,  whether  arising  from  gas  or  otherwise 
therefore  adapted  for  courts  ol  justice  or  other  large  building 


- irge  bu 

well  as  for  private  dwellings.— For  particulars,  apply  to  OAT. 
and  SON,  House  Decorators,  ho.,  25,  Aldermaubury,  City. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS.— 

“ NO  CURE  NO  PAY.” 


J.  WILSON,  Bricklayer  and  Surveyor  of 
Chimneys,  1,  Vale-place,  Hnmmeramith,  begs 
to  inform  architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and 
others,  that  he  can  guarantee  a perfeot  cure  of 
chimneys  from  smoking  into  rooms,  aud  on  the 
iui  table  terms  of  ’’  No  cure  no  pay.”  References 


aud  testimonials  of  the  highest  respectability 
can  be  given. 

N.B.  WILSON  & Co.’s  PATENT  CHIMNEY 
POTS  fur  the  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  which 
have  been  extensively  tested  for  the  last  four 
years,  can  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  King- 
dom on  receipt  of  a Post-office  order.  Prices 
and  prospectuses  by  return  of  post.  Licenses 
granted  to  manufacturers. 

MANUFACTORY-VALE-PLACE, 

II A M M E RS  M IT  H,  MIDDLES  EX. 


id.  per  yard. 


4d. 


•Id. 


. Is.  lid. 


Bronze  drawing-room  papers 

Rich  gold  paper  

Ditto  and  Flock  

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  481,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  nud  best  hitherto 
offered  to  'lie  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  Gil.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards. 


■JVTAYLOR’S  New  GLASS  VENTILATOR, 

II  registered  20th  November,  18-19,  No.  3088.— Its  mechanical 
arrangement  admits  of  the  largest  amount  of  ventilation  ; by 
means  of  a small  lever  it  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure;  it  is 
readily  applied  to  the  windows  of  churches,  private  houses,  shops. 
Sc.;  to  consumers  of  gas  it  is  of  paramount  importance,  os  i: 
effectually  allows  the  egress  of 
heated  air.  and  the  admission  of 
the  fresh  air  ; it  is  easily  cleaned, 
and  not  liable  to  be  put  out  of 

Price  20s.  each  under  1 foot  sup. ; 
from  1 foot  to  2 feet  sup.,  at  the 
same  rate;  above  2 feet,  18s.  per 
foot  sup.  Sight  measurement  is  re- 
quired.with  thetliicknessofrnbbet. 

Mauulaotory,  5G  and  57,  Jnmes- 
strcct,  Oxford-street, 


ONOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

►C5  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS.  Manufactory,  96, 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  CHANCERY-LANE.  Patent  sealed 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1845,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 
ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 
Six  Methods  of  Raising  and  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinery, 
and  Two  for  Hinging  and  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron. -The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  tec! 
pleased  in  forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects,, Principals  of 
large  Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Patentee  instating  they  are  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security, 
and  simplicity,  without  the  u?»  """-wheel  worm  and  snrew  gear. 


IRON  SHUTTERS.— The  PATENT 

-B-  CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  are  cheaper, 
twelve  times  stronger,  work  easier,  cannot  run  down,  and  roll  up 

in  one-third  less  room  than  any  other  shutters  made.  Uarcourl 

QOLA&lpMdteCou  Sole  Manufacturers,  and  of  IMPROVED 
DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  BAR8,  ASTRA- 
GALS, MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  ho.  he.,  in 
hrass  cornier,  and  zinc.  Gas  Fittings.  Chaudeliers,  and  internal 
Brass’  Finings  for  Shops  of  every  description.  W ROUGIIT-IRON 
GIRDERS.  IIOT-WATElt  APPARATUS,  and  metal  work  con- 
nected with  buildings.  Testimonials  of  architects  and  others 
having  them  in  use  will  be  for-"-*"'1  f-“"  m n™il«,h,m  to 


Having  Hue.  ...  - ...... Med  free  on  application  to 

CLARK  and  Co.,  Engineers,  233,  Wapping,  London,  or  to  Mr 
G.  BRIGSTOCK,  17,Gcorge-street,  Edinburgh,  Agent  lor  Scotland 


ts  being  entirely  free  from  the  uupleasant  odour  arising  from 

-gutta  pcrclia  and  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower  in  price,  is 
--  .—  c.. - ROBERT  HORNE, 


Y)R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY  VALVE, 


an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.  — ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Gracechurch-street, 


6d.  and  7J. 


only,  viz. 

Stout  lining  paper 

, Superior  ditto 

Bed  room  papers,  in  great  variety  at  ou. 

An  excellent  <>ak  paper at  9<l. 

Sittiug  ruom  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to  9d. 

Hand-made  marbles Is  Od.  to  la  6d. 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  I'd.  to  2s.  od 

Rich  flock  papers  (by  a new  process;  . . 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  Cd. 

Hand  made  granites lOd.  to  la  Od. 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  on  paper. 

N.  B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  stylo  and 
quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  and  the 


apartments 

generally. 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  P1UCES-SU EJECT  TO 
TI1L  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 


wholesale  and  retail! —To  be  obtained  only  at  HORNE'S  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Establishment,  41,  Gracechurch-street,  London-bridge. 


TnE  TRADE  DISCOUNT.  „ 

First  size,  U by  8.  Second  size,  16  by  D 

Plain  Iron  Valve  G 0 9 Jj 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 0 •“  ” 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  lines  11  0 J* 

Ditto  with  Trellis- work 17  0 35  0 

Brass  Front,  laeqd.  or  bronzed  ..  13  6 ■"  J; 

Ditto  with  TreUis  work 19  0 « 9 

Ventilators of  any  description  made  to  order. 

Manufactured 
Strand, London.  - 


tilators  of  any  description  made  to  order. 

1 hv  HART  and  SONS.  63.  51.  05.  U yell-street 
, — Post-office  orders  payable  at  180,  Strand. 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  

REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SASH  BARS,  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES,  Ac.. 

for  snoP-rnovTs,  and  other  windows,  on  skylights, 

IN  BRASS,  COPPER.  ZINC,  IRON,  &c. 

Shop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  and  glazed  with  best  plate  glass 
Metal  works  aud  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  warehouses, 
banking-houses,  ho.  , 

BUNNETT  and  Co.  challenge  competition  as  to  either  quality 


''office  ,2G,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  Deptford,  Kent. 


B and  Co.  are  also  Pa'eutccs  and  Manufacturers  of  Improved 
Bench  and  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Grating--,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting 


and  self-cleansing  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains,  he.  ho. 


JORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

CARVING  and  MOULDING  WORKS  for  WOOD  and 
STONE,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  and  154,  Strand.— T AYLOR 
WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  build- 
ing community  to  a new  feature  of  their  establishment,  and,  at  t he 
same  time,  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  aud  friends  for  tho 


i increasing  share  of  the  ad- 


wh'ich  they ’hove  just  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  production  of 
the  most  intricate  carving  in  Caen  and  other  freestones,  ana  in 
statuary  marble. 


T W aud  J.  particularly  solicit  the  attention  of  architects 
and” builders  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  a very 
large  saving,  both  of  time  and  money,  is  effected, -so  great,  indeed, 


that  in ’many  "cases  they  can  deliver  a well-finished  article  i 

for  less  money  than  it  can  be  obtained  in  cement,  while  their 


wood-camng  win,  in  some  cases,  be  found  to  come  into  olosc  com- 
petition with  tho  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament— For  prices 
and  estimates  apply  at  154,  Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

“ Westminster,  May  IGth,  1848. 


Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  ni>  opinion  ol 
j-our  z-atent  Carving  Rlachinery.  I have  muoh  pl^re  lr — 


stating. 

experience  of  more  than  two  years,  ini  its  application  t>: 

the  production  of  the  wood  carvings  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
other  apartments  of  the  New  Palace,  at  Westminster,  that  1 am 
enabled  to  make  the  most  favourable  report  concerning  it,  and  to 
add  that  it  has  more  than  justified  the  favourable  terms  m which 
I recommended  it  in  IS  15  to  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  W oods 
aud  Works  for  adoption.— I remain,  OePtfomen,^oixr8RfaKMmly, 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  Jordan.” 


Vol.  VIII.— No.  370.] 


No.  CCCLXX. 


SATURDAY, , MARCH  a,  1850. 


UR  old  friend,  of  whom  we  spoke 
a fortnight  ago  * (let  us  call 
him  Senex,  for  shortness),  has 
been  kept  in  London  ever 
since,  in  consequence,  as  he 
says,  of  one  of  two  references  which  brought 
him  to  town  being  before  a barrister  instead 
of  an  architect.  He  is  of  too  kindly  a disposi- 
tion to  hate  anything  much,  but  certes  he  has 
little  love  for  barristers  as  a class,  who,  he 
maintains,  in  their  professional  capacity,  uni- 
formly insult  an  architect  or  a surveyor  when 
they  get  him  under  cross-examination  in  the 
witness-box.  Without  going  the  whole  way 
with  our  friend  in  this  opinion,  we  must  admit 
its  correctness  in  the  case  of  several  individual 
members  of  the  bar,  who  seem  never  to  have 
arrived  at  a knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  an 
architect  is  a gentleman.  If  any  of  them 
should  chance  to  see  this  remark,  we  hope  it 
may  not  be  lost  upon  them. 

“ As  to  this  present  reference,”  said  Senex, 
“ we  have  had  three  times  the  number  of 
meetings  that  were  necessary,  because  the 
referee  knows  less  than  nothing  of  the  matters 
in  question.  When  I say  less  than  nothing, 

I mean  that  the  few  notions  he  has  upon  it  are 
all  erroneous,  so  that  they  have  to  be  un- 
learned. If  disputants  on  questions  involving 
knowledge  of  construction,  prices,  architectu- 
ral jurisprudence,  &c.,  would  refer  their  dis- 
putes before  going  into  court  instead  of  after- 
wards, as  they  are  usually  led  to  do,  they  would 
not  be  forced  to  name  a barrister  for  referee, 
and  would  moreover  save  costs.” 

Better,  still,  if  they  avoid  both  trial  and 
reference,  eh  ? Law  is  an  expensive  affair, 
even  to  the  winner,  and  should  be  the  last  re- 
source. The  position  of  an  arbitrator  is  a 
most  honourable  one  : that  architects  do  not 
oftener  fill  it  is  partly  their  own  fault. 

“ I hear  that  the  architect  of  the  French 
Opera,  Mons.  Debret,  is  dead.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  his  history  ? ” 

“ The  March  number  of  the  Revue  des  Beaux 
.Arts,  Tribune  des  Artistes,  published  under  the 
i auspices  of  the  Societe  Libre  des  Beaux  Arts, 
iin  Paris,  contains  a brief  notice  of  Mons. 
'Debret,  written  by  Mons.  Petit,  an  architect. 

I Debret  was  an  artist  of  considerable  talent,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  and  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  but,  not 
advancing  with  the  times,  allowed  younger 
men  to  pass  him.  His  life  was  chequered  : he 
:had  some  triumphs  and  more  sorrows.  In 
1820,  when  the  removal  of  the  opera  was  de- 
termined on,  the  honour  of  constructing  the 
cnew  theatre  was  conferred  on  Debret,  and  the 
result  proved  most  satisfactory  : so  much  so, 
ithat  the  commission  to  build  the  theatre  des 
\Nouveaute's,  was  really  forced  upon  him.  Here, 
thowever,  from  some  cause  unexplained,  he 
was  so  unsuccessful,  that  this  theatre,  now 
icalled  the  Vaudeville,  has  been  altered  twenty 
(times  without  remedying  all  its  defects. 
(From  this  period  his  troubles  commenced. 
cSotne  years  later  he  was  displaced  from  the 
conduct  of  the  works  at  the  cathedral  of  St. 
'Denis,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Viollet- 

‘ See  p.  85,  ante. 


THE  BUILDER. 

Leduc ; and  then  his  son,  who  had  evinced 
much  talent,  and  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
died.  In  1847  the  Government  determined  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Opera  House,  and  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  Debret,  who  naturally 
expected  to  have  the  conduct  of  the  works,  in- 
trusted them  to  M.  Rohault  de  Fleury,  and  as 
a consolation  to  Debret,  appointed  the  latter  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Civil  Buildings,  which 
added  240Z.  per  annum  to  his  income,  but  pre- 
vented him  from  undertaking  any  architectural 
work.  After  the  revolution  of  February,  how- 
ever, he  was  struck  off  the  list,  on  the  plea  of 
economy.  He  was  then  more  than  seventy* 
and  this  was  the  finishing  blow.  He  left  Paris, 
and  at  St.  Cloud  arranged  for  himself  a modest 
residence,  where  he  hoped  yet  to  spend  a few 
years  in  calm  retirement, — but  it  was  not  to  be. 
He  died,  his  biographer  says,  on  his  work,  like 
a Spartan  on  his  shield  ! ” 

“Ah,”  sighed  our  friend,  “we  architects  (I 
feel  myself  scarcely  worthy  of  the  noble  title) 
have  difficulties  to  contend  against,  but  none 
greater  than  those  which  arise  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  public.  The  jealous  feeling 
which  architects  are  said  to  evince  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered  how 
much  they  suffer  from  the  ignorant  presump- 
tion of  those  on  whom  they  must  nevertheless 
depend.  I met  with  some  remarks  on  this 
head  in  an  article  on  your  journal  in  the  Globe 
newspaper  the  other  day,  which  seemed  to  me 
so  true  that  I cut  them  out.  Here  they  are  : — 
c The  masters  of  other  arts,’  says  the  writer, 
fare  at  least  able  to  command  their  materials, 
and  realize  their  conceptions.  A painter  will 
scarcely  fail  to  produce,  himself,  for  mere  lack 
of  canvass  and  colours,  or  even  a sculptor  for 
want  of  a block  of  marble  to  warm  into  life, 
But  every  evidence  of  an  architect’s  genius 
must  for  ever  rest  buried  in  his  portfolio,  if  he 
cannot  find  liberal  private  or  public  patronage 
to  supply  him  with  space,  stone,  and  funds. 
His  talents  must  first  find  appreciation  before 
he  can  show  them,  in  any  outward  shape. 
Now,  this  requires  a degree  of  discernment 
which,  perhaps,  is  not  brought  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  architectural  drawings  by  one  person 
in  ten  thousand  ; yet  the  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  are  no  whit  less  con- 
fident in  their  preferences  than  the  one  fit 
judge.  Hence  it  happens  that  designs  for 
buildings  (where  competition  is  admitted  at 
all)  are  much  more  likely  to  be  selected  for 
some  flagrant  enormity,  than  any  appropriate 
beauty.  Our  recipe  for  a rising  architect,  who 
would  bear  off  the  prize  from  his  competitors, 
would  be  something  of  this  sort : — Take  your 
portico  from  Rome — take  your  tower,  if  you 
will,  from  Babel — never  mind  where  you  put 
them,  or  whether  they  fit,  as  regards  any  of 
the  purposes,  or  any  of  the  other  dimensions, 
of  the  edifice, — only  take  care  they  are  bold 
and  big  enough — sufficiently  projected  in  light 
and  shade  to  strike  the  dullest  eye.  If  your 
design  has  merit,  the  one  Enormity  will  bribe 
recognition  of  it;  if  not,  the  same  splendid 
disproportion  will,  in  all  likelihood,  atone  for 
its  absence.’  ” 

It  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  architects 
to  remove  this  ignorance,  and  to  assist,  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  all  who  are  labouring  in 
that  work.  Who  but  an  architect  knows  the 
uifficulties  under  which  his  works  are  pro- 
duced,— the  numerous  causes  of  results  beyond 
his  control,  for  which,  nevertheless,  he  is 
blamed  ? Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  in  a pamphlet 
called  “ Some  Remarks  on  Articles  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  Rambler  relative 
to  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  and  Decoration,” 
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has  a strong  passage  bearing  on  this,  but,  like 
most  of  us,  thinks  few  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate in  that  respect  as  himself.  “ I have 
passed  my  life,”  he  writes,  “ in  thinking  of  fine 
things,  studying  fine  things,  designing  fine 
things,  and  realizing  very  poor  ones.  I have 
never  had  the  chance  of  producing  a single  fine 
ecclesiastical  building,  except  my  own  church, 
where  I am  both  paymaster  and  architect,  but 
everything  else,  either  for  want  of  adequate 
funds  or  injudicious  interference  and  control, 
or  some  other  contingency,  is  more  or  less  a 
failure.  In  the  process  of  canonization  there  is 
always  a devil’s  advocate,  and  I am  satisfied 
that  there  is  the  same  personage  in  the  erection 
of  every  church,  who  contrives  to  mar  the 
result.  Sometimes  he  appears  in  the  character 
of  a furious  committee-man,  sometimes  as  a 
prejudiced  ecclesiastic,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a liberal  benefactor,  sometimes  as  a screw, 
but  there  he  is  in  some  character  or  other, 
thrusting  in  his  claw  and  spoiling  the  job. 
St.  George’s  (Lambeth)  was  spoilt  by  the  very 
instructions  laid  down  by  the  committee,  that 
it  was  to  hold  3,000  people  on  the  floor,  at  a 
limited  price ; in  consequence  height,  propor- 
tion, everything  was  sacrificed  to  meet  these 
conditions.  Nottingham  was  spoilt  by  the 
style  being  restricted  to  lancet— a period  well 
suited  to  a Cistercian  abbey  in  a secluded  vale, 
but  very  unsuitable  for  the  centre  of  a crowded 
town.  If  fine  tracery  windows  admitting  a 
due  proportion  of  light  had  been  introduced,  it 
would  have  been  a grand  and  satisfactory 
building ; but  this  it  was  impossible  to  attain, 
and  even  the  width  of  the  lights  was  regu- 
lated, so  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  make 
the  best  of  it  under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
result  has  been  what  might  be  expected  : the 
church  is  too  dark,  and  I am  blamed  for  it. 
Kirkman  was  spoilt  through  several  hundred 
pounds  being  reduced  on  the  original  esti- 
mate : to  effect  this,  which  was  a great  sum  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  cost,  the  area  of  the 
church  was  contracted,  the  walls  lowered, 
tower  and  spire  reduced,  the  thickness  of  walls 
diminished,  and  stone  arches  omitted.  When 
completed,  the  building  was  found  to  be  too 
small  for  the  congregation,  its  proportions 
stunted,  and  I believe  the  rev.  author  of  this 
mistake  has  never  ceased  to  deplore  it  from 
the  time  it  was  impossible  to  remedy  it.  Both 
the  collegiate  chapels  I have  erected  have  been 
spoilt  for  want  of  a sufficient  sum  expended  in 
the  first  instance,  on  thick  walls  and  stout  but- 
tresses, omissions  which  no  subsequent  amount 
of  enrichment  or  expenditure  can  redeem.” 

And  yet,”  interposed  Senex,  “Pugin  is 
thought  a wonderfully  lucky  fellow  by  most 
architects,  and  they  sigh  for  such  opportunities 
as  he  has  had,  to  show  what  they  are  made  of.” 
But  let  us  read  a little  further.  “ I could 
show,”  he  continues,  “were  it  not  tedious 
that  it  is  everywhere  the  same.  In  our  days  a 
certain  sum  is  named  as  the  ultimatum  of  cost, 
without  due  consideration  whether  it  is  ade- 
quate for  the  description  or  dimensions  of  the 
church  required,  and  this  is  the  standard  by 
which  style,  proportion,  material,  and  detail  is 
to  be  regulated.  At  first  the  unfortunate 
architect,  not  having  the  full  fear  of  the  tremen- 
dous figures  impressed  on  his  mind,  ventures 
to  indulge  in  an  extensive  plan,  solid  walls, 
and  fine  proportions;  he  thinks  of  glorious 
examples  of  ancient  work,  and  rejoices  in 
moulded  arches,  and  stone  jambs,  and  window 
reveals ; he  may  even  be  audacious  enough  to 
imagine  a clerestory,  and  fine  lofty  chancel, — 
but  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  the  quantities 
are  taken  out,  and  the  estimate  commences. 
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One  by  one  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  best  details  of  his  design : still  he 
clings  to  proportions, — but  even  these  must  be 
sacrificed  ; off  goes  the  clerestory,  down  go  the 
walls ; try  it  again  ; still  500 1.  too  much.  Brick 
arches  plastered,  and  omit  labels,  will  just  do 
it ; it  comes  out  to  the  amount,  a wreck  to  be 
sure,  and  anything  but  a worthy  building  ; but 
it  can  be  done  for  the  stipulated  sum,  and  that 
is  the  only  point  considered.  This  is  no  ex- 
aggerated picture.  I can  truly  say  that  I have 
been  compelled  to  commit  absolute  suicide 
with  every  building  in  which  I have  been 
engaged,  and  I have  good  proof  that  they  are 
little  better  than  ghosts  of  what  they  were 
designed;  indeed,  had  I not  been  permitted 
by  the  providence  of  God  to  have  raised  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  I must  have  ap- 
peared as  a man  whose  principles  and  works 
were  strangely  at  variance.” 

It  is  an  architect’s  province  to  be  always 
striving  for  something  better  than  he  can  get, 
and  to  conquer  difficulties.  A teacher  has 
always  to  find  fault;  when  he  can  be  fully 
satisfied  he  is  no  longer  wanted.  Architecture 
is  a harassing  and  responsible  profession.  If 
the  circumstances  under  which  architects’ 
works  are  produced,  and  the  thought,  struggle, 
and  anxiety  they  cost,  were  well  understood 
and  properly  estimated  by  the  public,  the  pro- 
fessors of  our  art  would  receive  more  con- 
sideration than  is  now  usually  accorded  them. 


PROMENADES  IN  PARIS. 

In  one’s  promenades  through  a great  and 
ancient  city,  how  much  there  is  to  see  both 
novel  and  curious.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
incessant  change  and  activity,  on  the  other  the 
very  rust  of  antiquity  and  inertness : side  by 
side  the  new  and  the  old,  the  modern  and 
the  ancient,  are  struggling  for  pre-eminence, 
for  preference,  for  existence.  Each  has  its  ad- 
mirers, its  supporters.  But  it  is  particularly 
in  the  cities  of  the  continent  that  we  have  the 
most  interesting  specimens  of  the  buildings  of 
ancient  times,  maintaining  by  their  solidity  of 
construction,  as  much  as  by  the  beauty  and 
picturesque  character  of  their  decoration,  their 
position  against  the  encroachments  of  modern 
improvement  and  innovation.  There  the  go- 
ahead  principle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
scarcely  begun  to  make  an  impression,  or 
rouse  from  their  mediaeval  slumber  the  “ pater- 
nally ” governed  populations.  They  start  at 
length  as  the  engineers  whistle  resounds  in 
their  ears  and  the  heavy  convoi  rushes  swiftly 
past  them,  and  seem  to  awake  to  a new  ex- 
istence and  to  new  ideas  at  the  wonders  of 
steam  and  of  electricity. 

With  these  new  visions  spring  up  a thousand 
interests  of  progress  and  of  fortune,  and  along 
with  them  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  amelio- 
ration. It  is  curious  to  watch  their  effect,  and 
to  note  with  what  rapidity  new  quarters  and 
towns  arise  ; how  old  places  are  changed,  re- 
novated, enlarged ; and  how  the  new,  the 
modern  world  of  progress  in  art,  is  holding  out 
a hand  of  renovation  and  restoration  to  save 
the  old  from  destruction  or  oblivion ! 

We  have  been  struck  with  this  fact  more 
than  once  in  our  promenades  about  Paris. 
It  is  a great  pleasure  now  and  then,  on  an  idle 
day,  to  set  out  in  search  of  the  curious,  the 
ancient,  and  the  picturesque,  through  some  of 
those  quarters  of  the  town  which  abound  in 
narrow  streets  and  antiquated  hotels.  A few 
streets  still  remain  untouched  by  the  unre- 
specting hand  of  improvement.  The  oil  lamp 
still  swings  across  from  house  to  house,  glaring 
reddishly  at  night,  only  enough  to  make  the 
darkness  “ more  visible;”  the  rude  pavement, 
with  its  dirty  gutter  running  down  the  middle, 
seems  never  to  have  been  touched  for  cen- 
turies; “homes,”  or  edge-stones,  still  line  the 
sides,  sole  protection  of  the  pedestrian  ; while 
the  dirty-looking  hotels,  with  their  pompous 
portals  and  roomy  court-yards,  attract  the 
attention  of  the  stranger,  not  merely  by  the 
style  of  the  architecture,  but  by  the  contrast  of 
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light  and  neatness  they  most  frequently  pre- 
sent within  to  the  narrow  gloominess  of  the 
street. 

As  in  London,  the  fashionable  quarter  of 
Paris  has  been  moving  westerly  for  several 
centuries.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIII.,  the  Marais,  the  Place  Royale,  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  Isle  Saint  Louis, 
still  contained  within  their  limits  the  residences 
of  the  aristocracy.  But  a movement  had 
already  commenced  towards  the  “ westward,” 
as  the  Tuilleries  became  more  decidedly  the 
abode  of  royalty ; and  in  the  following  reign 
the  superb  Faubourg  of  St.  Germain  sprung  up. 
If,  therefore,  you  would  wish  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  former  times,  you  can  trace 
it  in  the  French  capital  with  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness. Solidity  of  construction  has  gua- 
ranteed from  the  fickleness  of  change  the 
works  of  former  days,  and  the  slowness  to 
admit  of  innovations,  and  the  facility  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  circumstances,  which 
characterize  the  French,  account,  perhaps,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  existence  of  whole 
quarters,  ill  adapted,  one  would  think,  to 
modern  ideas  and  habits. 

But  the  mental  and  material  revolution  is 
fast  producing  its  fruits  now  on  every  side. 
Not  content  with  rearing  new  and  magnificent 
quarters  to  the  actual  sovereign  of  France — 
the  middle  class, — the  spirit  of  change  now 
threatens  older  districts.  In  the  splendid 
hotels  of  the  ancient  aristocracy — theatres  of 
so  many  intrigues,  conspiracies,  and  crimes — 
inexhaustible  sources  for  the  novelist  and 
romance  writer — industry  at  the  present  day 
has  her  throne.  From  the  vault  to  the  roof 
they  are  filled  with  the  productions  of  com- 
merce, of  manufactures,  of  art.  Under  the 
painted  and  gilded  ceilings  are  displayed  the 
wares  of  the  tradesman.  The  boudoir  is  the 
counting-house  of  the  honest  merchant : we 
might  name  many  whose  destination  has  thus 
been  changed  by  the  fickleness  of  time.  Few, 
however,  would  present  any  interest  to  an 
English  reader  ; and  of  these,  the  Hotel  Lam- 
bert, on  the  Island  of  St.  Louis ; the  Hotel  St. 
Aignan,  Rue  St.  Avoye  ; and  the  Hotel  Sully, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  for  their  historical  recollections,  as 
for  their  superiority  in  point  of  architectural 
beauty. 

The  terrible  Faubourg  St.  Antoine — more 
terrible  in  imagination  than  in  reality — once 
the  residence  of  the  proudest  aristocracy,  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  industrious  demo- 
cracy. The  whole  quarter,  from  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple  to  the  river,  and  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  the  Bastile,  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
worst  events  of  revolution,  is  of  the  highest 
interest.  We  may  traverse  it  in  any  direction, 
and  find  abundant  materials  for  excitement  and 
curiosity.  The  abode  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
working  people  of  this  metropolis  is  not,  like 
that  in  most  great  towns,  paltry  in  character, 
wretched  in  appearance,  and  devoid  of  interest; 
on  the  contrary,  despite  its  many  narrow  streets, 
and  uninviting  aspect,  here  and  there,  it  is 
generally  picturesque  and  highly  attractive  to 
the  curious  observer. 

Inhabited  as  it  is  principally  by  the  working 
class,  it  became  naturally  the  stronghold  of 
the  extreme  party,  and  some  damage  was  done 
during  the  conflict.  Few  houses  in  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine  escaped.  In  spite  of  the  repara- 
tions the  damage  is  still  to  be  traced ; the 
fronts  of  the  houses,  particularly  near  the  cor- 
ners of  streets,  being  grazed  and  peppered  by 
shot.  One  house  was  battered  down  on  the 
Place  of  the  Bastile,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Rocquette,  and  others  received  their 
quantum  of  cannon  shot.  At  this  moment 
some  houses  are  in  course  of  demolition  on  the 
Quai  Saint-Paul,  in  order  to  widen  and  raise 
the  pavement,  and  one  of  them  standing  more 
in  advance  than  the  others,  received,  in  June, 
1848,  no  less  than  twenty-three  cannon  shots, 
besides  several  discharges  a mitraille  ! 

This  quay  is  one  of  many  improvements 
going  on  in  the  Quarter,  and  has  been  urged 
forward  in  order  to  render  the  approach  to  the 
Lyons  Railway  as  easy,  at  an  early  period,  as 
possible.  The  quays  of  Paris  are  unrivalled, 
and  there  is  little  more  to  be  done  to  make 
them  uniform  in  width  and  grandeur.  Amongst 
the  changes  they  have  necessitated,  has  been 
the  demolition  of  the  house  formerly  inhabited 
by  Abelard  and  Heloi'se  on  the  Quay  Napoleon, 
No,  9,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  dea  Chautres. 
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The  new  building,  like  the  majority  of  those 
constructed  of  late  years,  is  a great  ornament 
to  the  quarter.  It  has  two  entrances,  over  each 
of  which  are  medallions  of  the  two  lovers,  and 
between  the  doors  is  a slab  of  white  marble, 
with  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold,  “Ancienne 
habitation  d’  Helbise  et  d’  Abeillard,  1118; 
reconstruite  en  1849.” 

Another  encroachment  of  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress here  has  led  to  a rectification  of  an  error 
respecting  the  house  in  which  Moliere  was 
born.  Among  the  houses  to  be  demolished, 
on  account  of  the  enlargement  or  rather  the 
throwing  into  one  market  of  all  the  markets 
congregated  between  the  Halle  au  Ble  and  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  was  this  one  which  all  the 
friends  of  literature  were  about  to  regret  be- 
cause of  its  historical  souvenirs.  It  was  M. 
Lenoir,  conservator  of  French  monuments,  who 
first  noticed  this  house,  and  on  the  13th 
Brumaire,  An  VIII.  (4th  November,  1799) 
put  up  an  inscription  on  the  front,  “ Ici 
Moliere  est  ne  en  1620.”  The  edifice.  No.  5, 
Rue  de  la  7’onnellerie,  has  been  since  almost 
rebuilt,  and  decorated  with  a bust  of  the  cele- 
brated writer,  with  the  words,  “ C’est  dans 
cctte  maison  qu’est  ne,  en  1620,  Baptiste 
Poquelin  de  Moliere.”  Far  from  deploring  the 
loss  of  this  pretended  monument,  it  is  perhaps 
rather  desirable  that  it  should  be  destroyed, 
inasmuch  as  it  consecrates  an  error.  In  fact, 
the  Act  of  Baptism  of  Moliere,  found  among 
the  registers  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Eustache, 
as  also  the  archives  of  the  hospitals,  prove  that 
the  great  man  was  born  on  Saturday,  15th 
January,  1622,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des 
Vieilles-Etuves  and  the  Rue  St.  Ilonord,  near 
the  Croix  du  Trahoir. 

The  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  now  about  to  be 
demolished,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Paris. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  a road  contain- 
ing here  and  there  a few  miserable  dwellings, 
occupied  by  Jews.  It  was  closed  in  1202,  and 
obtained  its  name  from  the  number  of  coopers 
who  lived  in  it.  It  was  afterwards  called  Rue 
de  la  Toilidres,  in  1547  ; but  there  are  docu- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  century  in  which  it 
is  styled  “ “ Grands  Pilliers  de  la  Halle,” — no 
doubt  from  the  circumstance  of  an  arcade 
running  the  whole  length  of  it,  supported  on 
massive  square  pillars.  Not  far  from  this 
spot,  by-the-by,  is  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie, 
in  which  Henry  the  Fourth  was  assassinated, 
south  of  the  Marche  des  Innocents.  It  was 
then  a very  narrow  street ; and  by  stepping  on 
one  of  the  “ bornes,”  Ravaillac  was  able  to 
reach  and  strike  the  great  man  who  wished 
“ that  every  peasant  should  have  a fowl  in  the 
pot  for  dinner  on  Sundays.” 

Strolling  from  the  markets  to  the  quai,  we 
arrive  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  around  which  a 
number  of  houses  are  being  taken  down,  in 
order  completely  to  isolate  it.  And  a little  to 
the  west  is  a mass  of  ancient  building,  inter- 
sected by  some  of  the  narrowest  streets  in 
the  town,  a considerable  portion  of  which  is 
about  to  be  removed,  not  for  mere  purposes  of 
health,  although  that  is  one  consideration,  but 
also  while  forming  an  open  space,  to  build 
a caserne  for  the  protection  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  which  is  embarrassed  by  the  number  of 
troops  lodged  within  its  precincts. 

From  thence,  we  cross  the  river  to  observe 
the  reparations  going  on  in  the  tower  in  which 
Marie  Antoinette  was  confined  at  the  Con- 
ciergerie.  The  almost  complete  restoration  of 
Notre  Dame  attracts  our  attention.  The 
ground  in  front  has  been  lowered,  and  instead 
of  descending  into  the  cathedral,  we  now  have 
to  ascend  three  or  four  steps  into  it— in  early 
times  there  were  eleven  steps, — an  improve- 
ment of  no  small  importance  after  all.  The 
towers  and  the  beautiful  front  are  almost  en- 
tirely renovated,  and  in  approaching  them,  we 
are  now  infinitely  more  struck  with  their 
grandeur  and  beauty  : the  richly  ornamented 
portals  look  higher  and  nobler  since  the 
levelling  of  the  ground.  To  the  south  of  the 
cathedral,  on  the  spot  where  the  Archbishop’s 
palace  formerly  stood,  has  been  built  a beau- 
tiful sacristy,  according,  in  Gothic  character, 
with  the  edifice ; and  in  front  of  it  is  a 
noble  quay  leading  to  the  public  promenade, 
once  the  Archbishop’s  garden,  and  at  present 
covered  with  temporary  barracks  for  soldiers. 
At  no  time  has  this  interesting  building  been 
more  complete,  or  presented  an  appearance 
more  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  its  re- 
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ligious  character.  It  is  the  most  curious,  as 
it  is  the  most  ancient  Gothic  edifice  in  Paris. 

Gratified  with  our  visit,  we  retrace  our  steps 
to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  to  examine  its  incom- 
parably elegant  Sainte-Chapelle.  It  is  a veri- 
table chef-d’amvre  of  Gothic  art— admiration 
of  the  artists  of  all  countries.  For  years  it  has 
been  partially  concealed  by  scaffoldings,  wooden 
sheds,  and  houses  in  a state  of  demolition,  so 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  visit  it  or  get 
a view  of  it.  Each  year  considerable  sums 
have  been  devoted  to  its  restoration,  and  a 
hope  has  been  entertained  that  during  the 
alterations  and  enlargements  which  have  been 
carried  on  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  means 
would  be  adopted  to  isolate  this  beautiful 
chapel,  and  disengage  it  entirely  from  the 
miserable  buildings  which  disfigured  it ; or  at 
any  rate,  that  no  new  construction  would  be 
permitted  near  it. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  common 
sense  and  artistic  taste  would  have  suggested 
a respect  for  the  elegant  building  which  it  is 
pretended  to  restore ; but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Far  from  leaving  it  exposed  to  public  admi- 
ration, the  space  around  it  is  being  gradually 
inclosed  by  buildings  attached  to  the  Palais 
de  Justice;  and,  what  is  worse,  these  plain 
modern  constructions,  well  enough  in  them- 
selves, are  actually  brought  in  contact  with  the 
chapel  itself ; disfiguring  it  by  the  contrast  of 
their  heaviness  with  its  elegance  and  lightness. 
It  is  really  too  bad.  For  600  years  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle  has  existed  almost  untouched ; and 
now,  when  pretending  to  restore  it,  it  is  about 
to  be  buried  amidst  a mass  of  heavy  masonry. 

Victor  Hugo,  as  far  back  as  1832,  in  his 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  raised  a cry  of  complaint 
at  the  vandalisms  committed  by  unworthy 
architects  upon  the  remains  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  not  without  success.  There  has 
been  a party,  and  we  might  say  there  is  a 
party,  who  carry  their  democratic  principles  so 
far,  as  to  think  that  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing that  can  recall  to  mind  the  slavery  of 
feudalism  is  a worthy  and  essential  object  of 
pursuit;  and  a society  still  exists,  rich  and 
prosperous,  founded  upon  such  principles, 
among  whose  members  are  many  individuals, 
drawn  into  it  no  doubt  from  a love  of  gain, 
whom  we  should  be  disposed  to  imagine  would 
be  the  last  to  be  connected  with  such  a body : 
a better  taste  is  prevailing,  however.  Notre 
Dame  is  restored ; the  Sainte  Chapelle,  with 
its  beautiful  stained-glass  windows,  is  reno- 
vated ; St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois  is  not  taken 
down,  but  repaired  ; the  tower  of  St.  Jacques 
de  la  Boucherie  still  remains  standing,  and  is 
even  threatened  with  restoration  also ; the 
admirable  Chapel  of  Vincennes  has  been 
: spared ; the  ancient  Royal  Abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres,  built  in  558,  and  magnificent 
in  interior  decoration,  has  escaped  everything 
! but  reparation.  In  short,  the  appeals  of  the 
I learned  and  the  influence  of  religion  have 
I brought  back  a respect  for  the  ancient,  and 
' where  no  absolute  necessity  existed  for  de- 
• struction,  for  the  accommodation  of  a railway 
l terminus,  or  the  construction  of  a new  street, 
l the  relics  of  former  taste  and  skill  have  been 
i renovated  and  protected. 

Having  gratified  our  curiosity  on  the  He  de 
1 la  Cite,  and  excited  at  the  same  time  a taste 
1 for  Gothic  restorations,  we  determined  to  cross 
I the  river  to  visit  the  church  of  St.  Germain, 
i On  our  way  we  traversed  the  Place  de  Greve, 

I formerly  the  chosen  spot  for  public  executions, 

; and  stopped  to  admire  for  a while  a beautiful 
1 little  turret  which  stands  at  the  upper  corner 
( of  a house  on  the  north-west  side,  and  is 
; almost  the  only  remains  of  the  style  of  build- 
i ing  which  characterized  the  “ Place  ” in  olden 
I time.  We  were  more  than  half  inclined,  as  we 
; admired  its  light  and  airy  appearance  beside 
1 the  plain  and  formal  facades  of  modern  houses, 

1 to  regret  the  loss  of  this  architectural  ornament 
( of  other  days.  It  must  soon  disappear,  with 
I the  picturesque  edifices  of  which  it  formed  so 
( essential  a part,  to  make  room  for  an  enlarge- 
i ment  of  the  Place,  in  unison  with  the  extent 
i and  grandeur  of  the  modernized  Hotel  de  Ville. 

In  passing  round  this  latter  building,  we 
( came  among  a mass  of  houses  in  course  of  de- 
i molition,  which  we  had  the  curiosity  to  stop 
; and  examine  minutely.  They  were  ancient, 

: and  we  were  disposed  to  admire  andtobelenient. 

J But  the  aspect  of  their  interior  arrangements, 

) now  exposed  to  view,  the  lowness  of  the  rooms, 

I the  wretched,  uncouth,  and  irregular  character 


of  the  oaken  staircases,  the  miserable  narrow 
entrances  and  low  passages,  ill-ventilated,  ill- 
arranged,  badly  lighted,  incommodious, — 
damped  the  ardour  of  admiration  which  the 
thought  of  airy-looking  turrets  and  picturesque 
gable-ends,  and  all  the  bold,  intricate,  yet  rich 
and  delicate  ornamentations  of  the  Gothic,  the 
Norman,  or  the  Byzantine,  for  an  hour  or 
two  had  created  in  our  mind. 

We  passed  on  to  St.  Gervais,  to  view  the 
paintings  being  executed  in  one  of  the  chapels. 
It  is  that  in  which  is  the  baptismal  font.  The 
pillars  and  the  windows  are  covered  with 
arabesques  and  ornaments,  most  delicately 
cut;  the  ceiling  is  rich  and  florid  in 
sculpture ; and  the  key  * stone,  as  well 
as  the  mouldings  in  the  nave  of  the  church, 
are  gilded.  Painted  glass  windows  have  re- 
placed those  by  Pinaigrier, — of  which  remained 
but  little, — and  for  colour  and  drawing  surpass 
the  works  of  the  ancients.  These,  with  the 
architectural  wonder  of  the  little  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  apparently  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
make  this  church  one  of  the  most  attractive. 
It  has  at  the  same  time  a fine  front,  but 
which,  like  that  of  St.  Eustache,  is  in  no  way 
suited  to  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 

From  St.  Gervais  we  again  crossed  the  river 
by  the  Pont  d’Arcole,  passed  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  once  stood, 
viewed  again  the  imposing  front  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  then  traversing  the  new  bridge  and 
the  new  quays,  dived  into  the  midst  of  that 
antiquated  and  irregular  mass  of  streets  and 
buildings  which  mask  the  sides  of  the  hill, 
crowned  by  the  Pantheon.  This  is  the  Mount 
St.  Genevieve,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful , 
church,  and  for  a convent  once  existing  there, 
of  which  only  a tower  remains,  remnant  of 
antiquity  peculiarly  precious  to  the  con- 
noisseur. 

We  were  in  search  of  a modern  curiosity, 
but  the  ancient  prevailed  for  a moment  in  our 
mind  over  the  new,  and  we  were  tempted  to 
enter  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  to  view  its  beau- 
tiful screen  or  gallery — for  it  has  the  character 
of  both, — and  the  tomb  of  the  Patroness  Saint 
of  Paris.  The  tomb  was  black  as  age  and  the 
smoke  of  farthing  lights,  ever  burning  from 
century  to  century,  could  make  it.  We  passed 
on,  praising  the  religious  zeal,  and  pitying  the 
superstition,  which  has  grown,  in  the  shadow 
of  time,  out  of  the  traditions  of  savagery  and 
ignorance,  and  proceeded  to  the  new  Library 
of  Saint  Genevieve.  This  has  been  built  to 
the  north  of  the  Pantheon,  at  the  back  of 
an  old  edifice  temporarily  occupied  by  the 
library,  and  is  now  almost  finished.  As  the 
scaffolding  is  removed,  we  can  at  present  judge 
a little  of  its  effect.  It  is  a curiosity  of  its  kind, 
being  quite  original  in  design,  and  not  to  be 
compared  to  any  other  building  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  The  facade  is  simple — we 
would  say  plain — having  little  ornament  and 
less  variety,  and  is  relieved  almost  solely  by 
the  multitude  of  names  of  celebrated  authors, 
of  all  times  and  countries,  which  are  cut  in 
tablets  let  into  the  walls  on  every  side,  and 
nearly  covering  them.  Among  these  figure, 
in  golden  array,  our  Shakspeares,  and  Gold- 
smiths, and  Newtons, — men  who  belong  to 
France  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  belong 
by  their  genius  to  humanity.  Above  and  below 
these  tablets  are  festoons  of  flowers,  cut  ele- 
gantly in  the  stonework,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  edifice  : beyond  this  nothing  can 
exceed  the  severe  plainness  and  originality  of 
the  building. 

We  might  find  fault — who  cannot?  who  has 
not  ? But  so  long  as  there  is  no  glaring  im- 
propriety of  style,  so  long  as  proportion  is  not 
absolutely  outraged,  so  long  as  common  sense 
is  not  wounded  by  any  extravagance  or  ridi- 
culous confusion,  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  be 
pleased  at  the  effort.  The  edifice  is  peculiar, 
is  original — and  we  like  it  for  that.  It  will  not 
please  everybody,  how  can  it  ? — when  one  is 
enamoured  with  the  Gothic,  another  with  the 
Grecian,  a third  with  the  Roman  or  Italian, 
and  a fourth,  perhaps,  with  the  Arabian,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Hindoo,  or  the  Chinese  ! There 
are  beauties  in  each  : let  each  have  perfect 
liberty  of  choice;  but  having  the  liberty  to 
choose,  let  him  not  find  fault  tyrannically 
with  the  choice,  the  whims,  or  loves  of  others. 
We  would  rather  see  a little  more  originality 
than  that  interminable  system  of  copying, 
which,  by  enforcing  by  strict  rule,  and  limiting 
within  certain  bounds,  what  is  boundless  and 


ever  varying,  drags  genius  always  in  the  mire 
of  imitation.  The  ardour  of  the  scholar  should 
not  be  damped  or  cramped  by  being  made  to 
regard  the  works  of  former  men  as  complete, 
as  efforts  beyond  his  reach,  subjects  for  his 
admiration  and  worship ; but  he  should  be 
taught  to  regard  them  as  stepping-stones  to 
endless  expansion  of  mind.  Literature,  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  politics,  morality,  ay  and  reli- 
gion, have  suffered  by  this  superstitious  and 
selfish  limitation  of  the  natural  liberty  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  time  to  be  tolerant  in  all 
things,  in  order  to  be  more  perfect,  more  exact, 
and  more  capable. 

Before  terminating  our  present  promenade, 
let  us  remark,  that  a commission  has  just 
been  formed  to  examine  into  the  eomplaint 
respecting  the  hiding  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
behind  a mass  of  stone  edifices.  As  more 
room  is  required  for  the  necessary  additions  to 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  no  other  space  pre- 
sents itself,  it  is  probable  that  a compromise 
will  be  entered  into,  and  that,  as  suggested, 
some  of  the  new  buildings  will  not  be  carried 
higher  than  one  story. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Tiie  ordinary  meeting  of  the  4th  inst.  was 
numerously  attended,  to  listen  to  a dissertation 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  on  the  Mole  of 
Hadrian,  now  the  Castel  S.  Angelo,  at  Rome, 
one  of  a valuable  and  interesting  series  on  the 
architectural  remains  of  the  Eternal  City,  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  Institute  by  that  gen- 
tleman. Before  the  paper  was  read,  Mons.  Guy 
(architecte  de  la  ville)  of  Caen,  and  Herr 
Heideloff,  of  Nuremberg,  were  elected  honorary 
and  corresponding  members;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Clutton,  previously  an  associate,  was  elected  a 
fellow. 

The  honorary  secretary  announced  the 
death  of  Mons.  Debret,  of  Paris,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  of  whom  a brief 
notice  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of 
our  journal. 

Mr.  Tite  exhibited  a memorandum  of  an 
account  for  business  done  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Soane  for  Mr.  Beckford,  of  Fonthill,  with  the 
receipt  annexed.  The  whole  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Sir  John,  and  a copy  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  our  journal. 

Mr.  Tite  further  said,  he  had  been  requested 
by  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  make  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
building  for  the ’51  Exposition.  It  was  very 
satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Donaldson,  their  hono- 
rary secretary,  upon  the  committee  for  arranging 
matters  connected  with  that  building.  Mr. 
Cockerell  was  also  upon  that  Committee,  and 
an  impression  prevailed  that  let  who  would 
forward  suggestions,  Messrs.  Donaldson  and 
Cockerell  were  to  carry  out  the  building. 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  he  was  not  sure  that 
he  ought  to  reply  there;  but  he  would  venture 
to  say  that  no  course  in  respect  of  the  sugges- 
tionsforthe  plan  that  would  be  received  had  been 
determined  on,  and  that  all  ideas  found  valu- 
able would  be  fully  acknowledged.  It  was  to 
be  a temporary  building  only. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Smirke)  was  not  certain 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  offering  no  pecuniary 
reward  for  designs ; he  thought  the  over- 
flowings of  the  flesh  pots  might  have  fallen  for 
the  advantage  of  architects. 

Mr.  Burgess  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
paper  of  the  evening,  which  was  characterized 
by  the  humour,  intelligence,  and  learning  of 
the  Rev.  gentleman’s  other  contributions. 
Several  of  these  will  be  found  in  other  volumes 
of  The  Builder,  and  we  shall  probably  add 
to  them  the  present  essay  in  full.  The  paper 
was  very  fully  illustrated,  including  some  ex- 
cellent sketches  by  Mr.  Gruner,  of  the  more 
modern  decorations  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  conversation 
which  followed,  the  honorary  secretary  said  he 
had  urged  in  letters  to  the  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy  and  others,  the  importance  of 
obtaining  an  investigation  of  the  present  state 
of  the  monument  and  its  decorations,  but 
without  good  result  at  present. 


Michelangelo’s  “Last  Judgment” 
is  said  to  be  on  its  way  to  London  from  Leg- 
horn, in  a steamer  for  Liverpool,  whence  it  is 
to  be  forwarded  under  Government  seals  with- 
out being  opened  by  the  Customs’  authorities. 
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ROOF  OVEK  MERCHANDISE  SHED  OF  THE  ROUEN  RAILWAY,  PARIS. 

[SINCE  REPLACED  BY  A WROUGHT-IRON  ROOF.] M.  CLAPERON,  Engineer. 


ROOF  OVER  MERCHANDISE  SHED, 
ROUEN  RAILWAY. 


This  roof  was  erected  to  cover  the  portion 
of  the  station  intheRue  S.Lazare,  Paris,  devoted 
to  the  light  goods  traffic  of  the  Rouen  Railway  : 
it  was  made  independent  of  the  walls,  because 
the  St.  Germain  Company,  to  whom  the  whole 
station  belonged,  even  then  contemplated 
the  covering  the  whole  station  with  a wrought- 
iron  roof, — since  done. 

The  details  are  sufficiently  shown  on  the 
drawing ; but  we  may  remark,  that  the  plan 
adopted  of  running  cuts  down  the  centre  part 
of  the  arched  beam  is  a clumsy  substitute  for 
the  mode  of  building  up  such  beams  of  bent 
plank.  The  beam  is  not  so  strong ; and  the 
whole  part  of  it  takes  a very  irregular  curva- 
ture. The  clipping  pieces  of  the  arch  and  of 
the  principal  rafters  looked  heavy ; perhaps 
stirrups  and  filling  in  pieces  would  have  been 
preferable.  The  pitch  of  this  roof  was  too 
low;  the  slates  blew  off  very  much.  The 
principals  were  16  feet  apart. 


MEDIEVAL  BRICK  BUILDINGS  IN 
GERMANY. 


The  earliest  buildings  in  which  brick  ap- 
pears as  the  prevailing  material  date  their  com- 
mencement in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  But  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  we  find  any  examples 
of  importance,  and  the  style  was  fully  developed 
during  the  fourteenth  and  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  earliest  examples  of  this  style  are,  | 
as  might  be  expected,  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures,  and  the  prevailing  character  of  these  ; 
is  simplicity  and  massiveness.  The  form  | 
of  the  plan  is  at  first  the  cross,  the  j 
choir  having  a polygonal  apse  with  the  aisle 
continued  round  it,  and  sometimes  also  small 
chapels  spreading  beyond ; the  floor  of  the 
choir  is  considerably  raised,  and  a crypt  formed 
under  it ; but  the  transepts  were  sometimes  1 
omitted,  retaining  the  same  arrangement  of  the 
choir.  The  best  examples  of  this  early  style 
are  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  Rive, 
Odensee,  Ringstadt,  Roskilde,  on  Zeeland  and  | 
the  adjoining  islands. 

In  these  examples  we  find  the  semi-arch, 
small  windows,  and  many  other  features  of  the 
Romanesque  buildings,  with  which  they  are 
nearly  coeval,  but  probably  a little  later.  But 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  existing  examples 
belong  to  a later  period,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  these  exhibit  more  peculiar  features.  The 
plan  now  presents  nave  and  aisles  only ; the 
choir  still  terminates  polygonally,  and  the  aisle 
is  sometimes  continued  round  it;  hut  fre- 
quently the  aisles  are  also  closed  at  the  east 
end  by  a small  apsis,  and  in  this  case  the  choir 
is  continued  eastward  beyond  the  aisles : the 
choir  is  always  marked  by  being  raised  a few 
steps.  The  space  between  the  wide  projecting 
buttresses  is  sometimes  occupied  by  small 
chapels,  both  round  the  east  end  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  aisles.  The  towers  are,  I think, 
invariably  placed  at  the  west  end  only,  and 


there  is  most  commonly  only  one,  which  is 
embedded  in  the  body  of  the  church,  so  that 
the  west  facade  is  unbroken,  and  the  tower  only 
shows  itself  above  the  roof : in  this  arrangement 
buttresses  would  not  have  added  to  the 
apparent  stability.  The  aisles  are  of  equal 
height  with  the  nave,  or  at  least  the  vaulting 
springs  from  the  same  line.  The  roof  is  gene- 
rally in  one  span  over  nave  and  aisles,  render- 
ing it  a very  important  feature  externally  from 
its  necessarily  great  height : the  usual  cover- 
ing is  copper.  The  windows  are  of  narrow 
proportions,  and  without  transoms  ; the  tracery, 
where  not  of  stone,  is  of  a very  simple  and  even 
rude  character,  though  there  are  exceptions. 
The  doorways  are  generally  small,  but  deeply 
recessed,  with  rich  mouldings;  porches  are  j 
not  common,  but  I am  able  to  exhibit  one  j 
example  from  the  Dom  Liibeck.  The  form  of  j 
the  arches  is  generally  about  the  equilateral, 
the  pier  arches  more  depressed.  The  piers 
are  mostly  of  simple  form,  as  circular  or , 
octagonal,  with  four  attached  vaulting  shafts ; 
but  there  are  examples  of  a more  elaborate 
composition.  The  vaulting  is  generally  the 
simplest  form  of  cross  vault,  without  any  wall 
or  ridge  ribs  : in  each  compartment,  between 
the  transverse  ribs,  the  vault  rises  domically, 
so  that  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  ridge 
at  all,  as  the  vertical  section  through  the  centre 
of  the  vaulting  would  present  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a series  of  irregular- shaped 
domes;  and,  probably  with  a view  to  lighten 
the  construction,  the  centre  is  left  as  an  open 
eye,  round  which  the  moulding  of  the  ribs  is 
continued.  In  some  instances  the  brickwork 
of  the  interior  has  been  simply  pointed,  and 
left  without  any  plastering  or  colouring  except 
in  the  vaulting ; this  treatment,  though  it  pro- 
duces rather  a gloomy  effect,  is  perhaps  prefer- 
able to  the  indiscriminate  whitewash. 

Of  the  exterior,  the  most  striking  features  are  | 
the  towers,  though  usually  single,  and  placed  i 
at  the  centre  of  the  west  front.  They  are  of 
large  dimensions,  both  on  plan  and  in  eleva- 
tion, but  of  exceedingly  simple  outline,  with- 
out buttresses,  and  with  scarcely  any  ornament 
but  the  bands  of  sunk  tracery  which  divide  the 
different  stories.  The  openings  are  small,  too  | 
much  so  apparently  to  let  out  the  sound  of  the 
bells;  some  of  the  smaller  of  these  are  there- 
fore occasionally  found  on  the  outside,  in  a 
kind  of  balcony.  The  towers  are  most  com- 
monly square,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
spire,  which  is  octagonal,  and  constructed  of 
wood  covered  with  copper  or  lead  : the  transi- 
tion is  made  by  gables  on  the  lour  sides  of  the 
tower,  but  there  are  some  examples  where  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  itself  is  octagonal. 

The  spire  is  generally  more  than  half  the 
whole  height,  without  any  attempt  at  orna- 
ment, and  terminates  in  a simple  vane.  The 
form  is  very  taper,  and  is  elegant  from  its 
simplicity, — essentially  different  from  the  heavy 
spires  of  the  Romanesque  churches  on  the 
Rhine,  which  in  construction  they  resemble. 

As  the  roof  is  generally  continuous  over  both 
the  nave  and  choir,  the  division  is  marked  ex- 
ternally by  a kind  of  lantern,  with  a small 
I spire,  placed  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof;  and 


this  is  called  a roof-rider,  a term  very  ex- 
pressive in  its  position,  though  the  saddle 
is  none  of  the  easiest.  * * * 

The  small  town  of  Tangermiinde,  on  the 
Elbe,  contains  some  very  good  examples — the 
Conventual  Church  and  St.  Stephen’s  : in 
the  latter  much  of  the  moulded  work  is  in 
stone.  A Bhort  distance  from  this  town  there 
is  a very  interesting  example  of  the  early  period 
of  the  brick  style,  in  the  church  at  Jerichow 
(before  1200),  in  which  the  semi-circular  arch 
is  used  throughout;  there  is  also  a crypt;  the 
cloisters  which  still  remain  show  this  to  have 
been  a conventual  church.  Not  far  from  lan- 
germiinde,  in  another  direction,  is  situated  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg, 
Stenthal,  where  there  are  several  fine  churches 
of  the  brick  style  (the  Dom,  St.  Mary’s, 
St.  James’s,  and  St.  Peter’s),  all  on  a 
very  large  scale.  At  Brandenburg  the  Dom 
affords  another  example  of  the  earlier  period, 
at  least  in  part.  The  church  of  St.  Katharine 
(1401),  partakes  externally  rather  of  the  civil 
than  ecclesiastical  character ; the  facade  has  a 
stepped  gable.  I will  only  mention  further 
the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Stralsund  (begun 
1311),  and  that  of  St.  Mary,  at  Stargard,  in 
Pomerania,  both  of  which  are  stated  to  be 
particularly  fine  examples  of  the  style. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  civil  architecture 
of  the  brick  style,  examples  of  which  do  not 
occur  till  about  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  and  they  are  generally  of  a much 
more  elaborate  character,  with  greater  sub- 
division of  parts,  and  more  profuse  decoration. 
Among  these  buildings  the  town  halls,  or 
senate  houses,  form  an  important  class,  but 
they  will  hardly  admit  of  any  general  descrip- 
tion ; further,  the  gate  towers  and  other  forti- 
fications are  very  worthy  of  notice;  and,  lastly, 
the  private  houses,  though  these  do  not  offer 
any  very  great  variety.  * * * . 

The  treatment  of  the  ornamental  parts  in  this 
style  is  peculiar,  and  well  adapted  to  the  mate- 
rial in  which  they  are  executed.  There  is  one 
feature  in  particular  which  deserves  attention  ; 
I mean  the  introduction  of  a white  plastered 
ground  to  relieve  the  forms  of  tracery,  &c., 
put  over  it.  This  relief  by  colour  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  dark  hue  of  the  material, 
owing  to  which  the  shadow  of  small  projec- 
tions would  not  give  sufficient  relief. 

In  the  early  examples  of  the  brick  style,  the 
more  elaborate  parts,  including  the  tracery  of 
the  windows  and  other  moulded  work,  were 
executed  in  stone.  Horizontal  bands  of  stone 
were  also  occasionally  introduced,  and  they 
have  a good  effect  in  tying  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  composition,  besides  their 
value  in  a constructive  point  of  view.  But  in 
the  later  examples  from  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  stone  is  entirely  dispensed  with, 
and  we  find  even  such  parts  as  crockets  and 
finials  executed  in  brick.  The  use  of  dark 
brown  or  black  glazed  bricks  was  also  common 
during  the  later  period.  The  character  of  the 
mouldings  varies  of  course  somewhat  in  the 
different  periods,  being  simpler  in  the  earlier, 
and  more  elaborately  subdivided  in  the  later: 
delicacy  of  profile  can  hardly  be  expected  from 
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the  nature  of  the  material.  Moulded  bricks 
were  also  used  to  make  up  general  forms,  such 
as  circular  piers,  the  inner  side  of  circular 
turrets,  &c. 

There  are  a few  points  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  we  have  been  examining  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  There  is  usually 
a granite  plinth  carried  all  round  the  churches, 
and  the  towers  are  faced  with  the  same  several 
feet  up.  The  absence  of  buttresses  to  the 
towers  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  which  we  find  is  very 
considerable ; notwithstanding  which  they 
mostly  incline  from  the  upright,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  occurs  most  frequently 
towards  the  S.W.  While  speaking  of  the 
mortar-joints,  I should  mention  that  they  are 
invariably  very  wide  (from  $ in.  to  £ in.  or 
even  more) — the  mortar  itself  is  extremely 
hard,  and  the  lime  used  was,  for  the  district 
we  are  considering,  principally  supplied  from 
Segeberg,  in  Holstein. 

The  construction  of  the  vaulting,  I think, 
claims  particular  attention.  In  the  first  place, 
a light  material  was  prepared  in  bricks, 
moulded  of  a wedge  form.  The  ribs  seem  to 
have  been  first  constructed,  independently,  as 
a skeleton,  and  between  them  the  spandrils 
were  filled  in  with  the  light  bricks,  apparently 
I without  the  use  of  centring,  as  each  spandril  is 
I considerably  arched  up  to  enable  it  to  support 
I its  own  or  any  superincumbent  weight ; thus 
I the  vaulting  rests  entirely  on  the  ribs,  which 
I are  not  tailed  into  it.  It  is  a single  brick  in 
I thickness,  about  6 in.,  and  is  backed  up  only  a 
I very  short  distance  above  the  springing,  so 
I that  the  form  is  very  distinctly  seen  on  the 
I upper  surface,  where  it  presents  a very  remark  - 
1 able  appearance.  The  bond  used  throughout 
I is  the  Flemish,  or  cross-bond,  as  it  is  there 
I called  : the  arches  are  always  built  in  half- 
c brick  rings. 

Charles  Fowler,  Jun. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

A decision  has  been  just  now  obtained  on 
I a question  concerning  district  surveyors’  fees, 
I which  ought  to  be  generally  made  known. 
I For  reasons  which  some  will,  we  hope,  appre- 
I ciate,  we  avoid  naming  the  district,  and  give 
I simply  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gerry,  builder,  had  done  certain  works 
| at  a villa  residence  (first-rate)  belonging  to 
I Mr.  Mordan,  namely, — added  a bow  window 
to  the  drawing-room,  a smaller  bow  to  the 
library,  and  a small  portico  at  the  side  of  the 
I house ; a conservatory  adjoining  and  commu- 
I nicating  with  the  house  was  brought  forward 
2 feet;  and  a detached  stable  was  raised  3 feet, 
: and  a small  chaise-house  formed  adjoining  it. 

The  works  were  all  executed  at  the  same 
time  and  under  one  notice. 

The  district  surveyor  sent  the  following  list 
of  charges : — 

June,  1849. 

Fees  of  front  bow  addition,  rear  bow  ad- 
dition, and  also  of  portico  addition  on 


west  flank  of  dwelling-house  as  afore- 
said, at  1/.  15s.  each  respectively*  . . £5  5 0 
Fee  of  detached  building  (chaise-house)  . 115  0 

Fee  of  addition  and  alteration  of  de- 
. tached  stable  building  of  second  class 

and  fourth  rate  0 10  0 

Fee  of  ditto  of  conservatory  of  ditto  ....  010  0 


£8  0 0 


Payment  was  refused,  and  the  district  sur- 
' veyor  applied  to  the  referees  to  confirm  the 
i correctness  of  the  account.  The  referees 
i awarded  as  follows  : — 

“ First. — With  regard  to  the  first  item  of  the 
s said  accouut,  namely,  the  sum  of  5/.  5s.,  for  addi- 
I tions  to  the  said  dwelling-house,— that  inasmuch  as 
1 4he  works  in  respect  of  which  the  said  sum  is  claimed 
' were  all  executed  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  same 
1 building,  such  works  form  only  one  addition  to  or 
; alteration  of  such  building,  and  that  one  fee  only  is 
] payable  to  the  said  district  surveyor  in  respect 
t thereof— namely,  the  sura  of  1/.  15s.,  being  the  fee 
] provided  by  schedule  L of  the  said  Act  first  herein 
; mentioned,  for  an  alteration  made  to  a building  of 
I the  first  rate. 

Secondly. — With  regard  to  the  second  item  of 
t the  said  account,  namely,  the  sura  of  1/.  15s.,  for 


_ • rhese  fees  are  described  by  the  surveyor  as  “charged 
i in  accordance  with  decision  of  Commissioners  of  Works  in 
' re  Whittell  and  Badger,  D.S.,”  at  which  we  must  take  an 
o opportunity  to  look. 
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the  building  of  ‘ a detached  building  containing  a 
chaise-house,’  &c., — that  such  chaise-house  is  not, 
and  is  not  to  be  rated  as,  a distinct  building  sepa- 
rately from  the  stable  with  which  it  is  connected, 
but  forms  one  building  with  such  stable,  and  that 
the  fee  payable  to  the  said  district  surveyor  for  the 
supervision  of  the  erection  of  such  chaise-house  is 
the  sum  of  10s.,  and  no  more,  being  the  fee  pro- 
vided by  schedule  L of  the  said  Act  first  herein 
mentioned,  for  an  addition  or  alteration  made  to  a 
building  of  the  fourth  rate,  and  not  containing  more 
than  two  stories. 

Thirdly. — With  regard  to  the  third  item  of  the 
said  account,  namely,  the  sum  of  10s.,  for  ‘ an 
addition  or  alteration  of  a detached  stable  building,’ 
— that  inasmuch  as  the  works  in  respect  of  which 
such  fee  has  been  claimed  were  executed  upon  the 
said  stable  building  at  the  same  time  that  the  said 
chaise-house  was  added  thereto,  the  whole  forming 
one  detached  building,  no  separate  fee  is  payable  to 
the  said  district  surveyor  in  respect  of  the  raising 
of  the  said  detached  building. 

Fourthly. — With  regard  to  the  fourth  item  of  the 
said  account,  namely,  the  sum  of  10s.,  for  an  addi- 
tion to  or  alteration  of  the  said  conservatory, — that 
inasmuch  as  sucli  conservatory  is  an  appendage  to 
the  said  dwelling-house,  and  inasmuch  as  the  works 
upon  the  said  conservatory,  in  respect  of  which  such 
fee  has  been  claimed,  were  executed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  aforesaid  addition  to  or  alteration  of  the 
said  dwelling-house,  such  works  formed  part  of  the 
said  addition  or  alteration,  and  no  separate  fee  is 
payable  to  the  6aid  district  surveyor  in  respect 
thereof.” 

The  costs  (2/.  9s.)  to  be  paid  by  the  district 
surveyor. 

I his  award  was  dated  Dec.  17,  1849.  The 
registrar,  considering  it  objectionable  in  point 
of  law,  referred  it  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  for  their  decision,  and  the  commis- 
sioners, a few  days  ago,  directed  him  to 
affix  the  seal. 


SOANE’S  CHARGES. 

PROFESSIONAL  REMUNERATION. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  bill  delivered 
by  Sir  John  (then  Mr.)  Soane  to  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tite  at  the  Institute  on 
Monday  evening  last  : — 

“William  Beckford,  Esq., 

To  John  Soane. 

1787. 

April. — A journey  to  Fonthill  (time 

and  expenses) £8  8 0 

Taking  plans  of  the  situation  for  the 
intended  gallery,  making  fair  draw- 
ings of  a design  for  forming  the 
gallery,  and  introducing  the  prints 

of  the  Vatican  12  12  0 

Making  a fair  drawing  of  a design  for 
finishing  the  niche  heads  in  the 
tapestry-room ; making  fair  draw- 

ings of  the  chimney-pieces  for  the 
tapestry-room  and  S.  E.  parlour  . . 3 3 0 

Dec.  3. — A journey  to  Fonthill  (time 
and  expenses) 8 8 0 

1788. 

Jan.  — Making  two  designs  for  state 

beds,  and  fair  drawings  of  the  same  . . 10  10  0 

Wilmot  (plaisterer)  ,£36  14  4 

Bankes  (sculptor) 93  3 6 

Nelson  (mason) 135  5 4 


£265  3 2 

Commission  for  making  the  working 
drawings  for  the  above,  attending  the 
execution,  and  measuring  the  work, 


&c.,  5 per  cent,  on  265/ 13  5 0 


£56  6 0 

Paid  Thomas  Bankes,  as  per  bill 93  3 6 

Paid  James  Nelson,  ditto 135  5 4 


£284  14  10 
December  2nd,  1788. 

“ Received  of  William  Beckford,  Esq.,  by  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Wildman,  Esq.,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  tenpence, 
in  full,  for  surveying  and  money  paid  for  chimney- 
pieces,  as  per  bill  delivered  : I say  in  full  of  all  de- 
mands. 

£284  14  10. 

(Signed)  John  Soane.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Soane  charges  in 
this  bill  for  his  time  occupied  in  travelling,  a 
sum  for  each  design,  and  then  5 per  cent,  com- 
mission on  the  cost  of  the  work, — an  indul- 
gence not  now  usually  accorded  to  architects. 
Another  point  noticeable  is  his  having  been 
employed  to  design  the  state-beds.  This  item, 
when  read,  caused  a laugh,  showing  (and 
much  it  is  to  be  regretted)  that  architects  are 
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now  seldom  so  employed.  A laugh  would  be 
more  legitimately  raised  against  those  who  do 
not  employ  a properly  qualified  person  to  de- 
sign their  furniture,  to  accord  with  the  rooms 
in  which  it  is  to  stand ; and  who  so  fit  as  he 
who  designed  the  rooms  ? 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A NEW  banking  house  for  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Banking  Company  is  now  erecting  at 
Northampton.  Mr.  E.  F.  Law  is  the  architect. 
A new  ragged  school  is  also  erecting  at  North- 
ampton under  the  same  architect.  The  funds 
for  the  erection  of  this  school  have  been  raised 
as  a thank-offering  for  deliverance  from  the 
late  grievous  sickness,  and  is  being  erected 
in  the  locality  where  the  disease  made  the  most 

fearful  ravages. The  trade  of  Portsmouth 

and  Portsea,  says  the  Hampshire  Independent, 
are  holding  consultations  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  their  gas  company  to  submit  to  the  re- 
duction of  a solitary  sixpence  upon  the  not 
unreasonable  charge  of  6s.  Gd.  per  thousand  ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  trades- 
men of  Newport  will  remain  long  dormant, 
under  the  infliction  of  ten  shillings  for  an 
inferior  article,  whilst  the  minor  town  of  Cowes 

can  be  supplied  at  a far  less  amount. The 

Plymouth  council  having  called  for  tenders  for 
cast-iron  piping  for  water  supply,  upwards  of 
26  were  sent  in,  varying  in  price  from  6/.  to  51. 
per  ton.  The  tender  of  the  Colebrook  Dale 
Company  was  accepted  at  51.  3s.  6d.  per  ton. 

-At  a crowded  meeting  of  Baptists  in  a 

hayloft  at  Haverfordwest,  on  Tuesday  week,  the 
beams  of  the  flooring  gave  way,  and  preci- 
pitated the  congregation  amongst  a collection 
of  cows  below.  The  reverend  pastor  alighted 
safely  on  a cow’s  back,  with  a boy  on  his  own, 
but  some  of  his  flock  met  with  rather  serious 
falls  ; so  that  there  seems  to  be  some  sense, 
after  all,  in  the  ‘ moral’  of  ‘ the  old  jackdaw’s’ 
experienced  and  sagacious  advice  to  ‘ the 
young  jackdaws,’  against  * ever  getting  up 
upon  the  tops  of  the  cows,’  — incongruous 
elevations  like  these  being  apt  to  end  in  dirty 
falls,  even  in  the  purest  and  greenest  of  pas- 
tures.  A water-works  company,  with  a 

capital  of  5,000/.,  in  500  shares  of  10/.  each, 
is  to  be  established  at  Pont-y-pool.  The  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  W.  Llewellin,  C.E.,  points  to  the 
wells  at  Gellypistil  for  the  requisite  supply  of 

pure  water,  and  plans  have  been  prepared. 

The  Kidderminster  Corn  Exchange  Committee 
have  reported  to  the  council  their  recom- 
mendation to  advertise  for  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  forthwith,  and  also 
for  the  loan  of  12,000/.,  at  4 per  cent., 

for  that  purpose,  if  requisite. Upwards 

of  8,000/.  have  been  already  subscribed 

for  the  new  public  hall  at  Bradford. The 

Whittle  Dean  Water  Company,  says  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  have  been  increasing 
their  charges  even  25  per  cent.,  but  whether 
the  advance  be  a judicious  one  is  very  ques- 
tionable.  The  inhabitants  of  Carlisle  have, 

in  a very  few  days,  subscribed  nearly  600/. 
towards  the  purchase  of  a building  for  the  use 

of  their  Mechanics’  Institute. The  Ordnance 

Survey  of  Mid  Lothian  is  to  be  the  next  sur- 
vey undertaken  by  the  corps  of  Sappers  and 
Miners,  who  have  already  commenced  at 
Edinburgh  with  the  previous  triangulation  of 
that  city,  the  survey  of  which  is  to  be 
laid  down  on  a scale  of  5 feet  to  a mile,  the 
other  towns  mostly  on  one  of  6 inches  to  a 
mile.  If  we  understand  rightly,  this  has  been 
already  done  by  a private  speculator. 


The  Viaduct  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  at  Peterborough,  across  the  river 
Nene,  comprises  a bridge  of  cast-iron,  formed 
by  three  arches,  with  a span  of  66  feet  each, 
resting  on  two  supports,  and  sustained  by 
twenty-four  fluted  pillars  fixed  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  At  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  four 
brick  arches  will  intervene  between  it  and  the 
embankment  leading  to  the  station  at  Sexton 
Barns  ; three  arches  of  the  same  dimensions  in 
the  meadow  will  divide  the  bridge  from  the 
passage  over  the  two  railways  running  at  a 
lower  level — the  London  and  North-Western 
and  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  lines,  which 
will  be  supported  by  twelve  columns  ; and 
between  this  passage  and  the  embankment  to 
the  south  will  be  erected  a series  of  nine  arches, 
similar  to  those  on  the  north. 
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THE  ABBEY  GATEWAY",  TEWKESBURY. 


THE  ABBEY  GATEWAY,  TEWKESBURY. 

The  abbey  gateway  at  Tewkesbury,  repre1'- 
sented  by  the  annexed  engraving,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Abbot  Parker,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Martin,  the  present 
member  for  Tewkesbury,  by  whom  it  has  been 
restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Medland, 
architect. 

It  was  in  a ruinous  and  dilapidated  state, 
entirely  roofless,  and  the  walls  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  plantation.  A considerable  portion 
of  the  walls  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt — the 
stones  being  replaced  precisely  in  their  former 
position,  and  the  whole  of  the  stonework 
thoroughly  repaired. 

The  building  has  been  roofed  with  wrought 
timbers  in  panels,  with  curved  and  moulded 
brackets,  supported  by  stone  corbels  with 
carved  heads,  and  shields  bearing  appropriate 
devices. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  forming  an 
area,  from  which  a commanding  view  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country 
can  be  obtained. 

Some  further  restorations  are  still  in  con- 
templation. The  total  cost,  to  the  present 
period,  is  about  440/.,  which  has  been  liberally 
expended  by  Mr.  Martin,  with  the  view  of 
preserving  this  interesting  relic.  Messrs.  Call 
and  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  were  the  builders. 


Sculpture  for  the  New  House  of 
Lords. — According  to  the  Art-Journal,  Gib- 
son, the  sculptor,  is  now  occupied  in  making 
a design,  at  Rome,  for  a national  monument 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  which  affords  high 
promise  of  beauty.  It  consists  of  the  statue 
of  her  Majesty,  supported  by  two  figures — one 
representing  Wisdom,  the  other  Victory.  On 
the  pedestal  are  three  bas-reliefs,  representing 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Agriculture,  the  triple 
root  of  Britannia’s  grandeur. 

Low  Price  of  Timber. — At  a sale  of  tim- 
ber held  in  Worcester  during  the  past  week, 
twenty-three  large  elm  trees,  and  sixty-eight 
prime  hearty  oak  trees,  were  sold  by  auction  ; 
the  former  realizing  at  from  8d.  to  lid.  per 
cube  foot,  and  the  latter  from  Is. 3d.  to  2s.  id. 


CLEAR  SPACE  FOR  ST.  PAUL’S. 

There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  The  Builder’s  little  paper  pellets, 
furthered  through  the  great  guns  of  the  news- 
paper press,  and  re-aimed  by  a steady  and  deter- 
mined hand,  is  now  about  to  level  the  inner 
space  around  St.  Paul’s,  demolishing  the  iron 
railing  which  detracts  so  much  from  the 
dignity  of  its  aspect,  on  the  one  hand,  while 
creating,  on  the  other,  an  unnecessary  strait  in 
the  circulation  of  life  at  the  core  of  the  city 
that  certainly  destroys  as  completely,  in  noisy 
and  irreverent  squabbles  and  confusion,  all  the 
quiet  dignity  of  its  precinct. 

Mr.  Barber,  a common  councilman  of  the 
vicinity,  acting  on  a suggestion  in  The 
Builder  — honourably  acknowledged  and 
quoted — has  had  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
circular  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
jected improvement,  with  a lithographed  ele- 
vation of  the  building  as  divested  of  its 
rullie  of  railing,  and  provided  with  a clear  and 
open  pavement  and  a widened  street  around  it, 
but  to  be  protected  still  where  necessary,  only 
close  to  the  walls,  and  without  derogation  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  improvement. 

At  considerable  expense  of  time  and  trouble 
also,  Mr.  Barber  obtained  a requisition  signed 
by  forty-five  of  the  principal  linns  located  in 
! the  ward  of  Castle  Baynard,  calling  a ward- 
mote, which  was  held  on  Friday  last,  when 
Mr.  Barber  explained  his  plan,  and  called 
attention  to  the  western  part  of  Westminster 
Abbey  now  fully  exposed  to  the  admirers  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture;  to  the  improvements 
and  alterations  near  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
Westminster,  effected  with  the  same  view; 
to  the  Royal  Exchange  and  its  noble  portico, 
and  to  other  public  buildings.  He  said,  with 
reference  to  his  plan,  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish it,  the  cost  would  be  very  inconsiderable  : 
not  a single  house  would  have  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  there  was  not  a citizen  of  London 
who  would  be  put  to  the  slightest  inconvenience 
by  the  carrying  out  of  the  improvement.  He 
had  earnestly  invited  the  speedy  attention  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  London  to  the  proposition, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  it  would  be  kindly 


received,  because  they  had  to  deal  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  time,  and  not  with 
the  circumstances  of  fifty  years  back.  It  had 
been  said  that  if  the  present  prison-like  pali- 
sading was  removed,  all  sorts  of  nuisance  would 
be  committed.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that  at  the 
present  time  many  nuisances  of  an  unmen- 
tionable character  were  committed  there,  and 
this,  therefore,  instead  ofbeing  an  argument  for 
the  retention  of  the  railing,  was  a convincing 
one  in  favour  of  its  removal. 

Mr.  Pritchard  (the  high  bailiff  of  Southwark) 
was  of  opinion  that  this  improvement  was  a 
matter  of  public  necessity,  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  who  had  not  been  struck  with 
surprise,  now  it  was  pointed  out  to  them,  that 
it  had  not  been  done  before. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  various  other 
gentlemen,  and  resolutions  were  passed,  one  of 
them  to  the  effect  that  a petition  be  presented  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  praying  that  court 
to  apply  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities 
for  the  removal  of  the  wall  and  iron  railings, 
according  to  the  plan  before  the  meeting,  and 
upon  obtaining  their  consent,  to  adopt  measures 
for  its  execution. 

Mr.  Barber,  while  responding  to  a vote  of 
thanks  for  his  exertions,  said  he  fully  hoped  to 
see  his  plan  realized  by  the  time  that  London 
would  be  filled  with  foreigners  from  every  land 
at  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition 
on  1st  of  May,  1851. 

The  proceedings  evidently  excited  great  in- 
terest, and  the  Wardmote  was  most  respectably 
attended  by  common-councilmen  and  other 
citizens. 

The  city  Commission  of  Sewers  have  since 
considered  the  petition  of  the  Wardmote,  and 
unanimously  resolved, — 

“ That  the  public  convenience  would  be  pro- 
moted, and  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  western 
end  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul  much 
better  displayed,  if  the  dwarf  wall  and  railing  around 
the  enclosed  vacant  area  of  ground  in  front  thereof 
were  removed,  and  the  space  paved  with  flagstones, 
in  manner  similar  to  that  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.” 

A deputation  was  also  at  once  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  subject. 
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BRONZE  CANDELABRUM,  VENICE. 


This  elaborate  candelabrum  forms  the  can- 
dlestick for  the  great  Easter  candle  in  the 
church  of  the  Salute,  and  must  certainly  be 
reckoned  among  the  finest  works  of  the  kind 
in  Italy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  artist  who 
executed  it  is  one  who  is  not  otherwise  known, 
but  he  has  fortunately  recorded  his  name  on 
this  work  as  Andrea  di  Alessandro,  Brescia. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  a pupil  of  Alessan- 
dro Vittoria,  who  was  employed  in  decorating 
this  church,  and  from  whom,  according  to 
the  frequent  custom,  he  may  have  taken  the 
name  Alessandro : this  would  fix  the  date 
of  the  work  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  style  of  it  confirms  this 
supposition,  on  comparison  with  similar  works 
by  Vittoria.  The  numerous  figures  intro- 
duced into  the  composition  are  a mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane, — the  former,  though  at  a 
small  scale,  occupying  the  prominent  positions  ; 
the  latter  introduced  more  decoratively.  The 
total  height  of  the  candelabrum  is  about  9 feet, 
including  the  pedestal  of  black  marble  on 
which  it  is  placed  : it  stands  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  high  altar.  It 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  plan  is  triangular.  C.  F. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROADS. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  MACADAMIZED  ROADS. 

In  the  paper  on  “ the  Superiority  of  Macad- 
amized Roads  for  the  Streets  of  Towns,”  which 
was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  held  at  Birmingham,*  the  argu- 
ments deduced,  and  the  deductions  drawn 
therefrom,  are  of  so  erroneous  a nature,  that  I 
desire  to  oiler  a few  observations  in  reply  to 
them. 

It  is  my  intention  before  venturing  to  record 
the  results  of  my  own  experience  upon  the 
subject,  extending  over  a period  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  practical  men 
who  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter, 
and  whose  opinions,  as  you  will  observe,  are  at 
direct  variance  with  the  theory  laid  down,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  established  in  the  paper  in 
question. 

First  of  all,  I will  take  the  opinion  of  Tel- 
ford, a man  who  rose  from  a very  humble  rank 
to  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  who  earned 
an  European  reputation  as  much  from  his 
talents  as  a road  engineer,  as  from  his  pro- 
fessional connection  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  most  important  engineering  works  of  this 
country  in  his  day.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  Telford  brought  the  art  (if  I may  so  term 
it)  of  road  making  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection, and  the  sound  principles  he  advocated, 
and  the  rules  he  laid  down,  continued  to  be 
acted  upon  with  very  great  advantage,  even  in 
the  present  day,  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
In  his  report  of  the  street  pavements  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  he  says,  ; 
“ Sundry  modes  have  been  proposed  to  get  rid 
of  the  imperfect  carriage-way  pavement  of  the 
metropolis.  One  of  the  boldest  of  these  pro- 
jects has  not  only  been  proposed,  but  actually, 
to  a certain  extent,  put  in  practice,  by  making 
a total  change  from  a pavement  surface  to  that 
of  small  broken  stones. 

This  radical  change  appearing  to  me  to  re- 
quire all  the  judgement  and  experience  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  I have  not 
only  exerted  myself  personally  to  acquire  in- 
formation, but  have  submitted  the  subject  to 
repeated  discussions,  at  sittings  of  the  Civil 
Engineers’  Institution,  which  were  numerously 
attended  by  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  ex- 
perienced engineers  and  surveyors,  not  only  of 
the  metropolis,  but  of  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  result  of  these  able  and  very 
candid  discussions,  was  a unanimous  reso- 
lution, that  a granite  pavement,  of  proper 
form  and  depth,  laid  on  a sound  bottom,  is 
preferable  to  any  other  mode  for  carriage  ways 
for  the  metropolis  and  other  large  cities,  in 
order  to  form  a body  of  strength  adequate  to 
bear  the  pressure  and  shocks  of  innumerable 
carriages,  many  of  them  conveying  several 
tons. 

The  chief  objections  to  small  broken  stones 
were  as  follows  : — That  they  cannot  resist  the 
pressure  caused  by  a very  great  intercourse, 

* See  Thk  Buildek,  vol.  vii.,  p.  461. 
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being  liable  to  be  thereby  crushed  and  ground 
into  dust,  easily  converted  into  mud ; that  this 
hasty  and  continual  destruction  and  renewal 
would,  in  a great  city,  prove  intolerably  trouble- 
some and  expensive  ; while  the  dust  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  mud  in  wet,  would  greatly 
incommode  the  intercourse  in  the  streets  and 
amongst  private  dwellings  and  public  shops. 
Cases  were  instanced  where  absolute  nuisances 


had  been  created  by  employing  broken  stones ; 
and  that  it  was  well  known  that,  in  some  large 
cities,  the  want  of  pavements  led  to  accumu- 
lations of  filth,  very  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  observed,  as  a con* 
stant  and  abundant  supply  of  broken  stones 
would  be  required  for  repairs  always  hastily 
performed  while  the  streets  were  empty,  that 
receptacles,  such  as  made  in  country  roads, 
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would  not  readily  be  found  in  London,  where 
space  is  so  valuable  and  so  fully  occupied.” 
And  he  ended  with  these  observations  : — “Cor- 
responding with  my  own  sentiment  and  ex- 
perience, I am  led  to  recommend  pavement  in 
preference  to  broken  stones  for  the  carriage- 
ways of  the  streets  of  St.  George’s  parish.” 

Sir  John  Macneill,  C.  E..,  who  succeeded 
Telford,  on  the  London  and  Holyhead-road 
(admitted  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  most 
perfect  line  of  turnpike-road  in  the  world), 
entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  has  corro- 
borated the  accuracy  of  the  views  propounded 
by  Telford,  by  a series  of  experiments  made 
upon  road  surfaces  of  different  constructions, 
with  an  instrument  which  he  had  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  friction,  or  the 
labour  of  horses  in  draught. 

The  result  of  his  observations,  which  are 
recorded  in  several  treatises  on  roads,  and  are 
repeatedly  referred  to  as  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, are  as  follows : 

1 . On  a well  made  pavement  the  draught  is  33  lbs. 


2.  On  a broken  stone  surface 05,, 

3.  On  a gravel  road 147  ,, 

4.  On  a broken  stone  road,  upon  a rough 

pavement  foundation 4G  ,, 


The  machine  was  attached  to  a waggon, 
weighing  21  cwt.,  when  the  experiments  were 
made. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart.,  afterwards  Lord 
Congleton,  although  occupying  an  elevated 
station  in  society,  nevertheless,  for  the  love  of 
the  science,  made  the  practical  part  of  road- 
making his  peculiar  study,  and  by  constant 
and  unremitted  application,  rendered  himself 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  most  approved 
systems, — and  he  entertained  similar  views  to 
those  above  stated,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  his  admirable  “ Treatise  on  Roads,”  which 
is  a valuable  standard  work,  and  ought  to  be 
the  text  book  to  all  connected  with  road  works. 
Sir  James  M'Adam,  who  has  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a road  regenerator,  and 
rendered  great  service  to  his  country  by  the 
numerous  improvements  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  carrying  into  effect  on  different 
roads  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  has  lived 
to  change  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  supe- 
riority of  macadamized  roads  for  the  streets 
of  towns ; as,  in  a letter  recently  published, 
he  admits  that  the  introduction  of  macadamized 
roads  in  the  City  of  London  was  a complete 
failure,  and  that  he  laments  that  circumstance 
ever  taking  place.  This  is  the  great  author 
and  founder  of  the  system.  From  returns  of 
the  relative  expenses  of  macadamized  roads 
and  pavements  in  the  City  of  London,  which 
appeared  in  the  minutes  of  evidence  given  on 
the  Westminster  Improvement  Bill,  there  is  no 
less  a difference,  in  ten  years,  than  2 1.  on  every 
superficial  yard  ; pavement  for  that  time 
costing  10s.  10d.,  and  macadamized  roads, 
21.  10s.  lOd. 

Mr.  James  Walker,  an  engineer  of  eminence, 
further  corroborated  the  above  opinion  in  his 
evidence  given  before  a select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Commercial 
Bill.  He  says  : “ It  is  not,  I am  sure,  overstat- 
ing the  advantages  of  paving,  but  rather  other- 
wise, to  say,  taking  the  year  through,  that  two 
horses  will  do  as  much  or  more  work  with  the 
same  labour  to  themselves  upon  a paved  road 
than  three  upon  a gravelled  road,  if  the  traffic 
upon  the  gravelled  road  is  considerable  ; and  if 
the  effect  of  this  is  brought  into  figures,  the 
saving  of  the  expense  of  carriage  will  be  found 
to  be  very  great  when  compared  with  the  cost 
of  paving.  If  the  annual  tonnage  upon  the 
Commercial-road  be  taken  at  250,000  tons, 
and  at  the  rate  of  only  3s.  per  ton  from  the 
docks,  it  could  not,  on  a gravel  or  stone  road, 
be  done  under  4s.,  or  one-third  per  ton  differ- 
ence, which  makes  a saving  of  12,500/.  in  one 
year. 

I think  I am  under  the  mark  in  all  these 
figures ; and  I am  convinced,  therefore,  that 
the  introduction  of  paving  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  productive  of  great  advantages.” 

_ Sir  John  Rennie,  C.E.,  in  his  “ History  of 
Engineering,”  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  during  the  time  he  was  pre- 
sident, under  the  bead  of  “ Paving,”  states, 

“ When  the  turnpike-road  system  was  intro- 
duced, the  pavement  of  the  metropolis  was 
improved  by  the  substitution  of  square  blocks 
of  granite,  in  place  of  the  rounded  boulders, 
or  large  irregular  pebbles,  which  had  previ- 


ously been  used.  Blocks  of  granite  of  various 
dimensions  have,  by  way  of  experiment,  been 
laid  on  concrete,  with  the  joints  grouted  with 
lime  and  sand,  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest 
stability  amongst  the  blocks.  M'Adam’s  sys- 
tem was  introduced  in  some  streets  where  the 
traffic  was  light,  but  it  did  not  equal  the 
granite  paving.” 

Mr.  Hayward,  the  surveyor  of  the  City  of 
London  Sewers  Commission,  in  the  evidence 
he  prepared  for  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry,  but  which  was  not  pub- 
lished in  the  report,  says,  that  although  every 
kind  of  road  surface  had  been  tried  in  Lon- 
don, he  entertains  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
narrow  3-inch  sets  as  the  best  road  surface 
under  every  circumstance,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  and  which  was  copied  in  your  journal, 
No.  353,  page  535.  Mr.  Kelsey,  the  former 
City  surveyor  of  London,  estimates  the  ex- 
penses of  the  different  descriptions  of  pave- 
ment to  vary  in  the  different  streets  to  from 
^d.  to  3d.,  or  an  average  of  about  id.  per 
superficial  yard  per  annum. 

Mr.  Newlands,  the  borough  engineer  of 
Liverpool,  in  his  report  on  the  sewerage  and 
other  works  of  that  important  borough,  enters 
very  fully  into  the  question.  At  page  85  he 
observes  — “If  the  streets  of  a town  be 
unevenly  paved,  putrid  exhalations  will  arise 
from  the  accumulations  of  filth  in  the  hollows 
and  joints  of  the  stones,  which  neither  the 
scavenger’s  brush  nor  water  can  remove. 

A smooth  non -absorbent  surface,  from  which 
the  dirt  is  easily  removed,  without  hollow  or 
open  joints  to  collect  the  filth,  is  what  health 
demands,  when  it  possesses  in  addition  the 
quality  of  hardness  ; and  such  a surface  offers 
the  least  resistance  to  traction. 

Tested  by  this,  a macadamized  street  is  the 
worst  that  possibly  can  be  made.  In  such  a 
street  the  soft  absorbent  material  becomes 
soaked  with  liquid  filth,  which,  putrifying, 
sends  its  noxious  exhalations  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Where  there  is  a great  traffic,  the  road 
wears  so  fast  as  to  be  constantly  under  repair, 
while,  by  every  indentation  of  the  surface,  and 
the  laying  on  of  loose  materials,  the  friction  is 
immensely  increased.  In  wet  weather  it  is 
covered  with  mud,  and  in  dry  weather  the  air 
is  loaded  with  the  dust  of  the  disintegrated 
stones  mingled  with  the  filth  caused  by  the 
traffic,  producing  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  rapidly  deteriorating  food  and 
clothing  in  the  houses,  and  the  articles  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  neighbouring  shops.  If  to  these 
evils  it  is  added,  that  a macadamized  road  is  the 
most  expensive  to  keep  in  repair,  and  costs  four 
times  as  much  to  cleanse  as  a paved  road,  I shall 
be  borne  out  in  saying,  that  such  a road  in  a 
town  is  an  expensive  nuisance  which  should 
be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
next  lowest  in  the  scale  of  roads,  both  as 
regards  health  and  traffic,  is  one  formed  of 
boulder  pitching.  Such  a road,  from  the 
amorphous  forms  of  the  stones,  cannot  be 
made  with  a very  even  surface ; the  joints  must 
necessarily  be  very  wide,  affording  large  recep- 
tacles for  filth ; and  this  irregularity  of  the 
bases  of  the  stones  rendering  it  difficult  to  give 
them  a solid  bearing,  they  are  acted  upon  un- 
equally by  the  traffic,  and  ruts  and  hollows  are 
speedily  formed.  Streets  formed  with  stones 
dressed  in  regular  courses  are  the  best ; and 
on  sanitary  considerations,  and  also  as  far  as 
the  diminution  of  friction  is  concerned,  the 
stones  should  be  smooth  and  the  joints  close. 

The  proper  space  will  be  found  to  be  about 
4 h inches,  of  which  about  3 inches  maybe  given 
to  the  stones  and  half  as  much  to  the  joint. 
To  prevent  the  filth  from  accumulating  in  this 
wide  joint,  and  also  to  keep  the  stones  stedfast 
in  their  places,  it  should  be  filled  up,  nearly 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  stones,  with 
some  cementitious  substances  impervious  to 
moisture. 

To  insure  stability,  the  courses  should  be 
made  nearly  wedge-form ; they  should  be  in 
contact  at  the  base  and  for  about  one-third  of 
their  height,  and  the  width  of  the  joint  should  be 
obtained  by  diminishing  the  width  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  courses.  The  joints  should  be 
rammed  bard  with  macadam  or  clean  shingle 
and  then  filled  with  a coarse  kind  of  asphalte, 
composed  of  the  pitch  of  gas  tar  and  small 
gravel.  A few  of  the  streets  of  Liverpool  have 
been  repaired  upon  this  principle,  and,  as  far 
as  my  observations  have  gone,  appear  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  intended.  Mr.  Newlands 


insists  upon  a sound  and  durable  foundation 
being  previously  prepared.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lather, 
C.E.,  in  a report  recently  published  on  the 
sewage,  &c.,  of  Leeds,  condemns  the  system 
of  repairing  the  streets  of  that  populous 
borough  with  small  broken  stones  and  round 
pebble  pavement,  and  suggests  the  desirability 
of  substituting  square-set  pavement,  as  the 
most  economical  and  healthy  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. His  plans,  I believe,  are  intended  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  corporation. 

In  the  populous  and  important  borough  of 
Manchester  like  opinions  are  entertained,  as 
the  authorities  there  are  gradually  extending 
the  system  of  narrow  square-set  pavement,  so 
that  eventually  macadamized  roads  and  round 
pebble-stone  pavement  will  be  entirely  super- 
seded. 

This  pavement,  which  is  composed  of  sets  of 
Penmanmawr  stones,  is  laid  in  courses  from 
one  inch  to  one  inch-and-a-half  asunder,  and 
the  cavities  between  the  rows  are  filled  in  with 
small  broken  stones  mixed  with  gas  tar,  as 
suggested  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Newlands  in 
Liverpool ; but  I observe  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian  that  complaints  are  made  that  this 
process  renders  the  surface  of  the  stones  slip- 
pery to  travel  over,  and  if  such  is  the  case  it 
will  doubtless  be  abandoned. 

It  is  very  generally  remarked  that  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  Manchester  are  kept  in  a better 
state  of  repair  than  those  of  any  town  in  the 
kingdom  : in  fact,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
models  of  street-surfaces  by  the  authorities  of 
the  surrounding  towns,  and  I think  very  pro- 
perly so,  too  : this  I attribute  to  their  wise 
policy  of  discontinuing  to  use  the  round  pebble 
pavement,  and  their  abandonment  of  the  self- 
exploded  system  of  macadamization.  In  fact,  so 
generally  is  the  system  of  square  set  pavement 
being  introduced  and  extended  in  the  principal 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  multitudes 
of  other  instances  could  be  adduced  to  show 
the  general  feeling  that  prevails  even  amongst 
the  public  at  large,  without  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  scientific  men,  as  to  the  unsuit- 
ableness of  small  broken  stones  for  the  streets 
of  towns,  and  of  the  almost  equally  objec- 
tionable round  pebble  pavement. 

I must  defer  entering  minutely  into  the  sta- 
tistical and  practical  part  of  the  subject  until  a 
future  opportunity,  when,  I doubt  not,  I shall 
be  enabled  to  convince  those  who  may  be 
sceptical,  that  the  aid  of  science  may,  with 
great  public  advantage,  be  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  the  sanitary  and  general  improvement  of 
our  towns,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  led 
away  or  retrograde  in  the  onward  march,  now 
the  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  stale  and  somewhat  threadbare 
theory  of  “ the  superiority  of  macadamized 
roads  for  the  streets  of  towns.” 

Baylis. 


LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE. 

In  an  article  upon  this  subject  in  the  open- 
ing number  of  the  present  volume  of  The 
Builder,  it  may  be  remembered  that  I pro- 
fessed solely  to  answer  the  objections  alleged 
against  the  science,  as  at  present  received,  by  a 
writer  in  the  Art-Journal,  who  had  presump- 
tuously declared  that  it  was  not  true— not  to  op- 
pose any  other  scheme  that  might  be  presented 
for  notice.  In  the  exposition  I then  gave,  Mr. 
lleald,  of  Carlisle,  has,  in  an  essay  since  pub- 
lished in  these  pages,  courteously  acknow- 
ledged his  concurrence.  Yet,  without  proposing 
a change  in  the  form  of  the  picture,  he  has 
introduced  an  entirely  different  theory.  Now,  as 
in  my  former  papers  it  was  demonstrated  that, 
without  this  condition,  no  alteration  can  be 
made  in  the  system  of  perspective,  his  proposal 
is  an  attempt  to  substitute  known  and  acknow- 
ledged imperfection  for  what,  as  he  himself 
admits,  is  really  perfect ! 

But  let  us  examine  the  system  he  has  ad- 
vanced, and  for  which  he  has  instituted  so  able 
a defence.  Let  us  do  this,  and  compare  it 
with  perspective  as  now  used.  When  we  have 
done  so,  the  former  will  not,  I think,  appear 
“ equally  true,”  nor  be  found  to  have  “ the 
additional  recommendation”  either  “ of  greater 
beauty  or  a more  extended  range.”  He  says, 
that  in  “cylindiical  perspective”  “every  eye 
looking  at  it  (the  picture)  must  be  in  the  point 
of  sight.”  Now,  the  fact  is,  no  eye  can  be  in 
the  point  of  sight,  for  there  is  no  point  of 
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sight.  There  is  a line  of  sight,  along  which, 
i to  view  each  part  with  anything  approaching 
to  correctness,  the  eye  must  travel ; but,  as  a 
whole,  which  every  picture  must  be,  or  it  is  no 
i picture  in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  word,  no 
eye  can  positively  view  it  aright.  Whereas,  in 
linear  perspective,  there  is  a point  opposite  the 
picture,  generally  in  the  centre,  and  which  a 
person  at  all  acquainted  with  pictures  has  no 
i difficulty  in  finding  with  sufficient  exactness, 
from  which  a view  absolutely  correct  can  be 
I obtained.  The  picture,  as  drawn  upon  the 
cylinder,  will,  of  course,  be  correct;  but,  when 
flattened  out,  and  hung  against  the  wall,  it  will 
be  so  no  longer,  as  it  cannot  then  be  correctly 
viewed  from  one  point.  In  fact,  the  theory  is 
I founded  upon  a false  idea  of  a picture,  which 
it  presupposes  may  be  a series  of  ideas  and 
effects,  unfolding  as  the  eye  travels  on  the  line 
of  sight;  whereas  unity  of  idea  and  composi- 
tion is  essential  to  a picture.  A picture,  in  the 
artistic  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  one 
composition,  embodying  one  leading  or  grand 
idea  to  which  everything  else  contributes. 
There  may  be  some  minor  ideas  and  effects, 
but,  like  episodes  in  a poem,  they  are  all  to 
illustrate  the  main  one,  which  must  strike  the 
spectator  at  once,  or  the  picture  is  a failure. 
To  contemplate  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  any 
picture,  properly  so  called,  it  must  be  viewed 
from  one  point ; all  its  groupings,  light  and 
shade,  colour,  and  the  rest,  were  taken,  or 
imagined,  from  one  point  by  the  artist.  Any 
pictorial  representation  that  could  not  be 
viewed  at  one,  but  at  two  or  more  definite 
i points,  would  in  reality  be  two  or  more  pic- 
tures, as  the  case  might  be.  A panoramic 
view  of  a large  tract  of  country  would,  perhaps, 
be  most  advantageously  painted  on  the  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Heald  ; but  such  views  are 
not  in  reality  pictures  ; their  production  does 
i not  belong  to  art.  While  it  is  essential  to  the 
i nature  of  a picture,  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  that  it  have  but  one  point 
of  view,  if  it  cannot  be  viewed  from  one  point, 
its  groupings  and  composition,  its  breadth  of 
i light  and  shade,  its  harmony  of  colour,  all  that 
costs  the  artist  so  much  thought  to  obtain,— and 
1 which  so  beset  his  path  with  difficulties,  are 
lost. 

Mr.  Heald,  does  not  see  clearly  what  are 
| the  demands,  or  the  limits  of  the  demands, 
i of  pictorial  art  on  the  aid  of  perspective. 

Let  us  consider  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
latter,  and  its  connection  with  art.  Perspective 
j is  the  daughter  of  geometry,  and  the  hand- 
; maid  of  art,  a priestess  at  her  altar.  Now,  as 

■ the  legitimate  offspring  of  geometry,  her  minis- 
I trations  to  art,  as  far  as  they  are  rendered, 

must  of  necessity  be  truthful,  and  their  truth- 
fulness Mr.  Heald  admits.  The  only  question, 

■ therefore,  is,  are  the  services  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent  ? or,  in  other  words,  is  perspective  equal 

■ to  the  discharge  of  those  functions  which  art 
i requires  of  her?  Now,  she  has  long  held 

office  in  the  temple  of  art,  and  has  never  failed 
| in  her  duty,  when  rightly  invoked;  yet  here 
are  gentlemen  who  ungallantly  propose  to  dis- 
: card  her  in  favour  of  another,  some  nonde- 
• script  scion  of  optics,  confessedly  less  correct 
i in  her  conduct,  but  supposed  to  be  more 
: accommodating  than  her  predecessor. 

One  of  the  advantages  said  to  be  gained  by 
I this  change  is  greater  scope ; that  is  to  say, 
t the  privilege  to  go  beyond  60  degrees.  Now, 

I perspective  is  hot  deficient  on  this  point ; it 
|\  will  go  as  far  as  the  law  of  our  sight  allows  us 
it  to  see.  But  if  GO  degrees  lucre  its  greatest 
t truthful  scope,  no  valid  objection  could  be 
! founded  on  that,  for  anything  beyond  GO  de- 
f Krees  is  as  much  uncalled  for  as  is  an  increase 
i in  the  gravitation  of  the  globe,  or  any  other 
i innovation  in  the  works  of  nature.  No  artist 
1 has  ever  had  cause  to  complain  of  want  of 
“ scope.”  The  grandest  conceptions  of  genius 
1 have  been  embodied  within  that  angle.  We 
i never  heard  that  Claude  Lorraine,  Poussin,  or 
: any  other  landscape  painter,  among  the  old  or 
i modern  masters,  ever  sighed  for  greater  scope, 

> or  felt  their  genius  cramped  for  lack  of  it.  It 
i is  the  latter-mentioned  class  of  artists  that 
i requires  the  greatest  scope.  In  “ history,” 

: any  difficulty  on  this  score  is  out  of  the  ques- 
t tion.  But  even  landscape  artists  have  abund- 
r ance  of  scope  within  GO  degrees.  Judicious 
< ones,  I believe,  frequently  prefer  to  concentrate 
t their  skill  on  a small  portion — within  half  that 
a angle.  When  a large  extent  of  country  is  to 
l be  introduced  into  a landscape,  the  plan  is  to 
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increase  the  distance  of  the  point  of  sight,  and 
thus  decrease  the  angle  under  which  it  is 
viewed.  Further,  other  difficulties  in  the 
management  of  the  picture  increase  too  much 
along  with  increase  of  extent,  for  any  artist  to 
wish  for  it,  who  is  awake  to  the  arduousness 
of  his  profession. 

I assert  the  inviolability  of  the  perspective 
medium,  or  plane  of  the  actual  picture,  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  a true,  but  the  only  con- 
venient one;  indeed,  we  can  have  no  other. 
In  my  letter  in  the  Art-Journal,  I remarked 
that  the  perspective  medium  or  picture  might 
be  a segment  of  a sphere  (rather  a difficult  form 
for  canvas  or  paper  to  assume),  but  the  in- 
surmountable objection  to  this  form  being 
practically  carried  out  every  artist  knows ; the 
picture  would  inevitably  be  spoiled  to  the  view 
by  the  play  of  light  and  shade  of  the  spherical 
surface  itself,  and  which  the  plane  in  common 
use  avoids. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Heald’s  theory, 
a third  essay  from  Mr.  Herdman,  in  support 
of  his  views,  and  written,  I believe,  two  or 
three  months  ago,  has  appeared  in  the  Art- 
Journal.  To  this,  I think,  my  former  paper  in 
The  Builder  will  be  considered  a full  reply. 
The  whole  seems  to  be  a confused  wandering 
from  the  true  point  at  issue ; a “ darkening  of 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge ;”  and  I 
can  only  now  add,  that,  if  the  writer,  after  all 
the  pains  taken  to  enlighten  him,  is  still  un- 
convinced of  his  error,  further  argument  on  the 
subject  would  be  useless. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


THE  BUILDING  FOR  THE  '51 
EXHIBITION. 

The  committee  appointed  to  advise  on  “all 
matters  relating  to  the  building,”  have  invited 
suggestions  for  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  and  premises  required. 

They  do  not  offer  any  pecuniary  reward  for 
such  plans  : — they  anticipate  they  may  not  be 
limited  to  the  selection  of  any  one  plan,  but 
may  derive  useful  ideas  from  many ; and  that 
“ the  best  plan  may  be  determined  upon  by  the 
help  of  this  general  assistance.”  They  pro- 
pose to  make  a report,  in  which  they  will 
acknowledge  by  name  those  whose  plans  have 
been  wholly  or  partially  adopted,  and  perhaps 
offer  some  honorary  distinction  to  the  success- 
ful contributors. 

A plan  of  the  ground  has  been  engraved, 
and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Commission,  at  the  New  Palace 
at  Westminster,  together  with  the  rules  and 
conditions,  which  are  to  be  strictly  observed. 

In  these  it  isset  forth,  that  the  communications  from 
contributors  must  consist  of  a single  sheet  of  paper, 
not  larger  than  the  engraving,  with  a simple  ground 
plan  upon  a scale  of  -nrtnr  of  the  full  size,  with 
such  elevations  and  sections  only  of  the  building, 
and  on  the  same  sheet,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  system  proposed — such  elevations  and 
sections  not  being  intended  to  convey  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  the  building,  and  not  entering  into 
details  of  construction  or  of  architectural  decoration  ; 
to  be  accompanied  by  a short  clear  written  expla- 
nation of  the  system  recommended,  on  a separate 
sheet. 

The  plans,  &o.,  must  be  sent  on  or  before  8th 
April  next,  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Exhibition,  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  London. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
preparing  the  plan,  elevation,  and  section,  would 
be  to  draw  them  upon  one  of  the  engraved  copies 
of  the  plan  of  the  ground  which  accompany  the 
instructions. 

The  existing  groups  of  trees  must  be  preserved. 

“ The  roofed  portion  of  the  building  is  to  cover  a 
space  of  700,000  square  feet,  or  about  G5.000 
square  metres ; and  the  whole  building  must  not 
occupy,  including  open  spaces,  an  area  of  more 
than  900,000  square  feet,  or  about  84,000  square 
metres.  The  building  generally  will  be  of  one  story 
only. 

No  space  will  be  required  for  cattle,  or  for  shrubs 
or  flowers. 

It  may  be  assumed,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  ground 
plan,  that  the  light  will  be  obtained  entirely  from 
the  roof,  and  the  building  will  be  constructed  of 
fire-proof  materials.” 

The  general  requirements  are  : — 

“ 1.  Simplicity  of  arrangement. 

2.  Economy  of  space. 

3.  Capability  of  extending  or  curtailing  the 
building,  without  destroying  its  symmetry  as  a 
whole,  or  interfering  with  the  general  arrangement, 
it  being  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  extent  of 
roof  required  until  a late  period  of  construction. 
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4.  Adaptation  for  the  erection  of  separate  portion 
of  the  building  at  different  periods. 

5.  Conveniences  of  ingress  and  egress,  with  faci- 
lities of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  exhibition,  either 
from  the  exterior  or  interior. 

6.  Means  of  classification  of  the  various  objects 
of  different  departments.* 

7.  Wall  space  for  the  display  of  articles  re- 
quiring it. 

8.  Means  of  affording  private  access  and  accom- 
modation for  exhibitors,  with  counting-houses,  if 
required,  committee-rooms,  council-rooms,  public 
refreshment-rooms,  and  all  other  public  and  private 
accommodation.  (This  portion  of  the  building  may 
be  in  two  or  more  stories,  if  required.) 

9.  Internal  arrangements,  by  which,  under 
proper  regulations,  large  crowds  of  visitors  may 
circulate  freely,  and  have  convenient  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  exhibition,  and  uninterrupted  means  of 
examining  the  various  objects  exhibited.” 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

We  should  not  make  much  progress,  appa- 
rently, if  the  present  monopolizers  of  this  im- 
portant public  property  were  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  As  regards  the  general  use  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  at  charges  available  to 
the  public  at  large,  they  have  hitherto  been  * 
acting  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
neither  providing  for  it  themselves  nor  willing 
to  allow  others  to  do  so.  Complaints,  intem- 
perately  urged,  doubtless,  by  parties  instigated 
by  the  company’s  high  charges  and  official  im- 
promptitudeto  exert  themselves  in  theestablish- 
ment  of  a people's  telegraph,  have  been  smartly 
snubbed  by  actions  of  damages  for  defamation 
of  personal  character,  while  the  new  company’s 
bill  in  Parliament  has  itself  been  quite  as 
defamatorily  characterized,  on  the  part  of  the 
old,  as  “ an  attempt  to  extort  money  ” from  the 
monopolizers,  so  that  the  arrestment  of  its  pro- 
gress might  be  prayed  for;  and,  in  fine,  that 
progress  itself  has  been,  by  a side  wind,  further 
interfered  with,  and  the  spirited  extension  of 
the  telegraph  across  the  channel,  in  interna- 
tional communication  with  our  French  neigh- 
bours, by  Mr.  Brett,  revenged  or  circum- 
vented, by  other  law  actions,  in  which 
this  “ dog  in  the  manger”  virtually  claims  the 
exclusive  use — if  we  can  call  it  so — of  electric 
currents  for  telegraphic  purposes  at  all ! and 
that,  too,  although  the  principal  patent  on 
which  the  company  claims,  is  actually  about  to 
expire,  being  now  in  the  last  year  of  its  ex- 
istence ! At  same  tune  that  it  thus  shows 
symptoms  of  a determination  to  “diehard,” 
we  are  glad  to  observe  some  slight  symptoms 
of  a better  spirit,  which  would  have  been  much 
more  likely  to  have  benefited  the  company  than 
such  proceedings  had  they  appeared  in  time. 

It  is  reported  that  reductions  of  the  charges  on 
all  messages,  to  10s.  for  every  twenty  words, 
transmitted  upwards  of  280  miles,  have  lately 
been  made.  Now,  whatever  value  the  public 
may  set  on  the  animus  of  such  reductions  so 
tardily  begun,  it  is  certainly  a pity  the  hint 
was  not  taken  at  once,  when  the  feeling  of  the 
public  was  first  decidedly  expressed,  in  the 
rapid  circulation  of  our  little  paragraph  through 
the  known  organs  of  public  opinion,  the  news- 
paper press.  The  pursuit  of  a bold  and  rapid 
course  of  progress  further  in  the  same  direction, 
might  even  yet  perhaps  convince  the  public 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  non  - necessity 
of  another  company.  Meantime  there  is  not 
a moment  to  lose ; for  notwithstanding  the 
attempt  to  damn  the  new  bill  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Commons  it  has  been  read  a second 

time  and  ordered  for  further  progress. The 

French  bill  for  opening  the  State  electric  tele- 
graph of  France  to  the  public  is  under  weigh. 

By  Art.  6,  private  despatches  are  to  be  charged, 

— from  1 to  20  words,  20  centimes  per  royria- 
metre  (10,000  metres);  from  21  to  40  words, 

35  c.;  from  41  to  GO,  50  c.;  from  61  to  80, 

65  c.;  from  81  to  100,  80  c., — above  100  2 c. 

* The  Commission  have  determined  upon  the  following 
classification  : — 

Section  1. — Raw  Materials  and  Produce, — illustrative  of 
the  natural  productions  on  which  human  industry  is  em- 
ployed. 

Section  2.— Machinery  for  Agricultural,  Manufacturing, 
Engineering,  and  other  purposes,  and  Mechanical  Inven- 
tions — illustrative  of  the  agents  which  human  ingenuity 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  products  of  nature. 

Section  3.— Manufactures,— illustrative  of  the  results  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  human  industry  upon  natural 
produce. 

Section  4. — Sculpture,  Models,  and  the  Plastic  Art  gene- 
rally,— illustrative  of  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  such 
applications  of  human  industry. 

Of  which,  Sections  2 and  3 will  probably  require  by  far 
the  larger  space. 
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per  myriametre  for  every  additional  word.  By 
Art.  9,  the  longer  despatches  may  occasionally 
be  delayed  till  short  messages  be  transmitted. 

In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Mr.  John  Wilkins  details  how  he  pro- 
poses to  lay  down  the  projected  Atlantic 
telegraph.  A repeating  station  in  the  first 
place  500  miles  off  Newfoundland,  the  last 
available  mooring  ground  on  that  side,  would 
diminish  the  great  submarine  stretch,  he 
observes,  to  1,600  miles,  or  little  more  than 
half  the  length  of  way  to  Ireland.  As  for  the 
main  part  of  the  scheme  itself,  he  proposes, 
whatever  be  the  depth,  to  lay  the  line  along  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  the  average  depth  of  which, 
however,  he  estimates  at  not  more  than  two 
miles.  But  submarine  valleys  of  even  10  or 
] 2 miles  in  depth,  and  40  or  50  miles  across, 
he  suggests,  may  easily  be  crossed,  by  festoon- 
ing on  floats  at  intervals  of  two  miles,  and 
within  200  fathoms  of  the  surface.  He  has 
arrangements,  he  says,  for  sinking  the  line  to 
the  bottom,  even  were  it  10  or  12  miles.  I bis 
he  would  effect  by  intervening  floats,  revolving 
at  different  depths,  and  properly  adjusted  in 
their  centres  of  buoyancy  and  gravitation,  so 
as  to  relieve  the  upper  stages  of  the  line  from 
strain.  There  would  be  accessible  connections 
100  miles  apart,  or  nearer,  secured  by  moored 
floats,  with  flag-staffs,  to  guide  the  telegraph 
tender  in  taking  up  any  damaged  portion. 
Damage,  however,  at  such  a depth  he  does  not 
seem  to  anticipate.  Twelve  months,  he  thinks, 
ought  to  complete  it,  at  an  expense  of  not 
more  than  haif-a-million  of  dollars  “ honestly 
spent.”  Two  ships  and  a tender,  with  wind- 
ing machinery,  &c.,  would  suffice. Mr. 

Bain  claims  the  origin  of  Mr.  Bakewell’s  elec- 
tro-chemical printing  telegraph,  and  Mr.  Isham 
Baggs,  in  a letter  to  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
lays  claim  to  the  origin  of  Mr.  Bain’s  idea. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  all  ingenious  ideas : we 
only  hope  that  the  anxiety  of  the  claimants  is 
denotive  of  the  assured  and  speedy  practical 
realization  of  its  every-day  use  to  the  public. 


THE  GRAVE  QUESTION. 

It  would  not,  I think,  be  easy  to  greet 
the  people  of  London  with  better  tidings  than 
those  shadowed  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  upon  metropolitan  burials, 
as  quoted  in  your  last  number.  The  mighty 
charge  of  the  annual  burying  of  50,000  dead 
is  treated  as  becomes  the  high  authority  of  the 
Board  ; and,  at  last,  as  becomes  the  dignity  of 
the  charge  itself.  That  vast  army  then  will  no 
longer  rot  unburied  amidst  the  homes  of  a 
nation  whose  outskirts  are  within  cannon 
range  of  its  centre.  How  long  noiv  shall  the 
diurnal  tide  slop  back  our  excrements  into 
our  cisterns,  and  the  cloacinal  mud  of  the 
Thames  send  up  its  upas  vapour,  to  sap 
our  vigour,  waste  our  taxed  means,  and 
blight  our  happiness  ? “ How  many  hours 
of  expensive,  idleness  upon  trembling  sick  beds, 
or  around  fetid  graves,  yawning  prematurely 
for  beloved  friends,  might  last  year  have 
spared,  if  22,000 1.  per  annum  had,  for  a little 
while  past,  done  its  work  ! 22,000  pounds  ! and 
what  more  ? a corpse  for  every  pound.”  The 
wildest  injustice  this,  that  for  our  own  past 
supineness  the  door  posts  of  a dilettante  com- 
mission should  be  bespattered  with  all  the  waste 
blood  of  1849. 

But  let  it  have  a care  ; be  it  never  so  diffi- 
cult to  make  a quorum, — be  it  never  so  difficult 
for  a quorum  to  know,  to  discern,  to  decide, — 
1850  tarries  not,  and  nine  of  its  leaves  are  yet 
to  read. 

Still  it  is  pleasant  now  to  look  out  and  for- 
ward to  the  sunny  fields  at  Erith,  and  the  lark 
soaring  over  the  peaceful  graves.  Grave ! a 
definition  and  a warning  : “six  cubic  yards  of 
earth  over  a man’s  body,  sacred,  from  the  sod 
downwards,  until  the  last  trump.” 

Vox  de  Socco  Terente. 


Proposed  Testimonial  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.— Some  of  our  subscribers  have  requested 
us  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  a (penny) 
subscription  paid  into  the  office  of  the  Morning 
Advertiser  some  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a statue  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Doubtless 
the  conductors  of  the  respectable  journal  in 
question  will  give  information  on  the  subject, 
if  applied  to. 


£Hi0ceUAneak 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
On  Tuesday,  February  26,  Mr.  William  Cubitt, 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was 
“ On  the  Street  Paving  of  the  Metropolis,  with 
an  Account  of  a peculiar  System  adopted  at  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Station, 
Euston-square,”  by  Mr.  William  Taylor.  The 
system  was  upon  entirely  new  principles.  The 
method  employed  was,  after  removing  the  sub- 
soil to  the  depth  of  16  inches,  to  lay  a thick- 
ness of  4 inches  of  strong  gravel,  equally  and 
well  rammed,  then  another  layer  of  gravel 
mixed  with  a Binall  quantity  of  chalk,  or 
hoggin,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  elasticity,  the 
ramming  being  continued  as  before;  a third 
coat,  of  the  same  materials,  was  then  laid  and 
rammed,  a regular  degree  of  convexity  of  sur- 
face being  preserved.  The  stones  used  were 
of  Mountsorrel  granite,  dressed  and  squared 
into  regular  masses  of  4 inches  deep,  3 inches 
thick,  and  4 inches  long : these  stones  were 
laid  in  a bed  of  fine  sand,  1 inch  in  thickness, 
equally  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  sub- 
stratum, and  they  were  carefully  placed,  so  that 
no  stone  should  rock  in  its  bed.  The  whole 
surface  was  then  well  driven  down  with  wooden 
rammers,  weighing  fifty-five  pounds  each. 
The  small  size  of  the  stones  enabled  them  to 
be  well  rammed  home,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  pavement  never  sank,  and  the  hardness  and 
toughness  of  the  material  prevented  the  stones 
from  being  worn  down  by  any  traffic,  however 
heavy.  It  was  stated  that  this  system  was  found 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  employment  of  large 
stones,  and  the  statement  of  cost  was  vastly  in 
its  favour;  the  price  of  the  ordinary  kind  of 
granite  paving,  in  London,  being  18s.  per 
superficial  yard,  and  the  maximum  cost  of  the 
new,  or  “ Euston  ” pavement,  including  the 
substratum,  was  not  12s.  per  yard,  and,  de- 
ducting the  value  of  the  old  stones,  not  (in 
this  latter  case),  claimed  by  the  contractor,  the 
net  cost  would  only  be  9s.  per  yard.  On  the 
5th  inst.  the  discussion  of  this  system  of  street 
paving  was  resumed,  and  was  extended  to  such  a 
length  as  to  preclude  the  reading  of  any  paper. 

The  Opening  of  the  Britannia  Tubu- 
lar Bridge  took  place  on  Tuesday  last,  when 
Mr.  Stephenson  drove  in  the  last  rivet  of  two 
millions  now  clenched  in  the  plates  of  this 
triumph  of  engineering  skill.  A train  of  three 
locomotives,  with  Mr.  S.  as  the  driver  of  the 
first,  and  accompanied  by  a number  of  engi- 
neers and  other  gentlemen,  anxious  to  brave 
the  first  peril,  if  it  could  be  called  so,  swept 
slowly  through  the  tube,  with  a weight  of 
90  tons  and  upwards,  resting  in  the  middle, 
but  without  the  slightest  appreciable  vibration, 
deflection,  or  other  influence  on  the  tube. 
Another  train  of  300  tons’ weight  followed,  and 
the  experiment  was  wound  up  by  a sterner 
ordeal  still,  in  the  resting  of  a train  of  200  tons 
weight  of  coals  for  two  hours  on  the  centre  of 
the  Carnarvonshire  tube,  which  was  not  de- 
flected more  than  T\  of  one  of  the  13  inches, 
said  to  be  consistent  with  its  safety.  We  hope 
to  make  a personal  inspection  soon. 

Substitute  for  Window-Tax. — To 
those  who,  like  yourself,  are  seeking  for  the 
speedy  abolition  of  the  window-tax,  I would 
submit  for  consideration,  that  a tax  equitably 
adjusted  by  scale  to  the  assessed  rental  of  each 
house,  so  as  not  to  impose  any  additional  bur- 
den in  any  instance,  might  be  advantageously 
and  fairly  substituted  for  that  obnoxious  im- 
post on  light  and  ventilation.  The  Govern- 
ment is  already  in  possession  of  all  the  infor- 
mation required  to  carry  the  scheme  into 
execution,  and  collects,  indeed,  at  this  present 
time,  a tax  on  that  very  basis.  Those  who  re- 
spectively pay  the  present  window-tax  should, 
of  course,  pay  the  proposed  substitute.  In  the 
course  of  working  out  the  details  of  the  new 
impost,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  to 
create  something  of  a surplus  sufficient  to  allow 
of  the  total  remission  of  the  excise  duty  now 
levied  on  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  Any 
partial  remission  would  be,  I think,  of  little 
benefit  to  either  manufacturer  or  consumer, 
but  only  so  much  lost  to  the  revenue. — W. 

Institutions  for  the  Blind. — Mr.  S. 
Hemming  has  been  chosen  architect  for  the 
intended  new  building  at  Birmingham. — Pre- 
liminary operations  for  the  erection  of  a new 
blind  asylum  and  church  have  been  commenced 
at  Liverpool,  on  a site  between  Hardman-street, 
Hope-street,  and  Hope-place. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  23rd  inst.,  for 
enlarging,  repewing,  and  restoring  the  parish 
church  of  Little  Harrowden  (Northampton) ; 
by  a date  not  specified,  for  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling-house  and  farm  offices,  at  Tilton-on- 
Hill,  Leicester;  by  1st  proximo,  for  the  con- 
struction and  erection  of  the  iron  roofing  over 
new  London  terminus  of  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway ; by  22nd  inst.,  for  the  erection  of 
about  40  carcases  of  houses  at  Dalstor. ; by  14th, 
for  squaring  and  laying  200,000  feet  of  2^  inch 
Yorkshire  paving  in  St.  Marylebone ; by  5th 
proximo  for  repairing  stone  tramway  and  lay- 
ing down  foot  pavements  and  kerbing  in  Com- 
mercial-road ; by  20th  inst.,  for  cutting,  form- 
ing, and  making  about  1,200  yards  lineal  of 
streets  at  Coventry,  and  for  forming  and  plant- 
ing pleasure-grounds,  putting  in  culverts, 
cesspools,  sluices,  drains,  &c.,  at  Swanswell 
Pool,  Coventry;  by  25th  inst.,  for  the  erection 
of  infirmary  chapel,  consulting-rooms,  &c.,  at 
Worcester  Infirmary ; by  12th  inst.,  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  stations  and  works 
on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway ; 
and  by  19th  inst.,  for  the  execution  of  a short 
branch  of  the  Midland  at  Birmingham. 

View  of  Rome  with  Three  Effects. 
— A clever  dioramic  view  of  (part  of)  Rome, 
under  different  circumstances,  is  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  Walhalla,  in  Leicester-square. 
After  a day-light  picture  with  St.  Peter’s  as  prin- 
cipal object,  night  closes  in,  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sights  in  the  wonderful  city,  is  repre- 
sented : to  this  succeeds  a storm,  which  after- 
wards clears  off,  and  then  the  army  of  France 
are  to  be  imagined  entering  the  city.  This 
picture  is  the  work  of  one  of  a name  known 
in  more  than  one  walk  of  art. 

Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— At  the  general  court  held  on  Friday  in  last 
week,  Lord  Ebrington,  in  the  chair,  and  pre- 
sent, Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  Captains  Dawson  and 
Harness,  and  Messrs.  Hawes  and  Hardwick, 
after  some  routine  business,  Mr.  Cubitt  got 
leave  to  build  1,400  feet  of  sewer  in  Kenil- 
worth-street,  and  the  Lambeth  Water  Works 
Company,  conditionally,  to  drain  into  the 
Belvidere-road  sewers.  A motion  for  giving 
a superannuation  allowance  of  120Z.  a-year  to 
Mr.  J.  Newman,  late  surveyor  in  the  Surrey 
and  Kent  Commission,  was  postponed  till 
next  court  day,  when  we  hope  it  will  be  agreed 
to.  The  court  then  passed  a resolution  ap- 
proving of  the  efforts  of  the  Sewage  Manure 
Company,  to  remove  sewage  from  the  Thames, 
and  promising  to  all  such  efforts  every 
encouragement  consistent  with  the  interests 
confided  to  the  commission. 

Registered  Bricks.  — At  the  Oxford 
circuit  lately,  it  was  decided  by  Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell  that  “ a design  for  making  ventilat- 
ing bricks,  with  only  half  the  taxable  quantity 
of  clay  in  an  ordinary  brick”  might  properly 
be  registered  and  not  patented,  and  that  even 
if  it  were  such  an  invention  as  might  be 
patented,  the  inventor,  under  the  late  Regis- 
tration Act,  was  at  liberty  to  waive  the  greater 
privileges  which  he  should  enjoy  by  taking 
out  a patent,  and  content  himself  with  the 
minor  advantages  afforded  by  his  proceeding 
under  that  statute.” 

To  Persons  sending  Testimonials. — 
A correspondent,  “ J.  P.,”  asks  us  to  caution 
foremen,  clerks  of  works,  and  others  who  may 
have  occasion  to  reply  to  advertisements, 
against  enclosing  their  original  testimonials, 
he,  by  doing  so,  having  “ lost  a ten  years’ 
character.”  Copies  only  should  be  sent  in  the 
first  instance.  The  number  of  applications  in 
such  cases  usually  renders  reply  on  the  part  of 
the  advertiser  to  each  applicant,  or  the  return 
of  documents,  impracticable.  In  answer  to  one 
advertisement  in  our  columns  for  a clerk  of  the 
works  a few  weeks  ago,  more  than  150  letters 
were  received ! 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Tuesday,  March  12.  — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  13.— Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  14. — Royal  Society,  8j  p.m.  j Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday,  15,— Architectural  Association,  8 p.m. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


For  the  Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire  Penitent  Females  Home. 

Mr.  Pearson  Bellamy,  architect: — 

Sharman  and  Son,  Spalding s62,225 

Balter  and  Son,  Sleaford 1.990 

Charles  Ward,  Lincoln  1,845 

Jarvis  and  Thompson,  Brigg 1,842 

Kirk  and  Son,  Lincoln  1,815 

Margisson  and  Co.,  Hull  1,797 

Barnes  and  Birch,  Lincoln  (accepted) 1,7/0 


Forrcbuilding  and  finishingNo.  40,  Pall-mall,  St.  James’s, 
adjoining  the  Army  and  Navy  Club-houses,  for  Mr.  T.  T. 
Tatham.  Messrs.  Garland  and  Christopher,  architects  : — 

Nicholson  and  Son  ^2,590 

Smith  and  Appleford 2,377 

G.  Bird  and  Co 2,318 

Piper  and  Son 2,195 

John  Clemence  (accepted)  1,998 

The  house  to  be  fireproof  throughout.  The  contract  is 
exclusive  of  the  iron  joists,  but  includes  all  fittings. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ E.  J . C.,”  “ L.  T.,”  Wisbech,  “ M.  J.,”  Lancaster, 
“ T.  T.,”  “ An  Old  Contributor,”  “ J.C.  C.,”  “A  Builder’s 
Clerk,”  “ C.  D.  V.”  (request  shall  be  attended  to),  “ J.  C. 
D.”  (a  2s.  fid.  stamp  is  desirable),  “ J.  M.”  (declined  with 
thanks),  “ Amicus”  (we  arc  forced  to  decline  by  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  request),  “ W.  M.,”  Birmingham, 
“ Idler  in  London,”  “ I.  C.,”  “ A.  M.,”  *'  E.  W.  G.”  (de- 
clined with  thanks),  11  G.  E.”  (was  forestalled  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Martin),  “ Lady  B.,”  “ Sheet  33,  Johnson’s  Plan  of 
Edinburgh,”  “ Suggestions  for  Building  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses”  (llivington),  “ Remarkson  Drainage  Plan  of  Com- 
missioners, for  Surrey,”  ‘‘Marylebone  Institution  Gazette,” 
No.  3 ; “ Remarks  on  the  Conveyance  of  the  Mails  between 
London  and  Paris”  (Effingham  Wilson),  “ An  Exposition 
of  the  Case  of  the  Assistant-Surgeons  of  Navy  ” (Churchill), 
“ Papers  on  the  New  Self-Acting  Tidal  Guagc  at  Sunderland 
Harbour,”  by  Mr.  T.  Meik ; “The  Christian  Common- 
wealth,” by  J.  M.  Morgan. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point 
out  books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
menls  should  be  addressed  to  the  11  Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “ Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


AlDVERTISEMErJTS. 


HE  BRISTOL  CHURCH  and  TURRET- 

CLOCK  MANUFACTORY.  Established  1720.  THOMAS 
HALE  and  Co.  respectfully  inform  architects,  church  wardens, 
and  others,  that  they  contract  for  maki  ng  and  erecting  church  and 
turret-clocks  of  any  magnitude,  comprising  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, at  reasonable  charges.  Clocks  defective  in  construction 
altered  or  repaired,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  upon  moderate 
3,  Narrow  Wine-street,  Bristol  (late 


T 
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OUGH  PLATE  GLASS.  — TO  BE 

SOLI),  a large  quantity  of  small-sized  ROUGH  PLATE 
GLASS,  suitable  for  glazing  workshops,  4c.,  at  a very  reduced 
- — Apply  nt  the  Sono  Plate  Gloss  Warehouse,  26,  Soho-squarc. 


r COHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

. PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 

HOUSE, SU,  Soho-squarc,  London.  —ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 

I to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK 

II  of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  he  can  offer  nt  the  very 
I-  lowest  wholesale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  as  manufac 

tured,  or  cut  to  size  and  glazed. 


T*  ATE  NT  PLATE  GLASS.  — PIETLEY 

A and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  liuilders,  and  the  Trade 
generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  PRICES  for  the  above  is  now 
U ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  of 
I about  40  per  cent,  has  been  made  on  the  usual  Glazing  sizes.— 
" i,  and  Ornamental  Window-Gloss  Warehouse,  33, 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com 
Ij'  plctcd  a new  ENGINE. and, owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I rnn 
S execute  orders,  I nm  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 

III  ably.  The pricesarc now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
i and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan 
tity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
i painted  work  ou  the  most  moderate  terms.— CH  ARLES  LONG, 
1 No.  1,  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-square.-  Cash  only. 


17  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-J  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  reduced  prices 
b of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
i and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
I PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 


Hail ; to  be  si 


it  their  warehouse,  315, Oxford-street. 


Marylebone  lead,  glass,  and 

COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 
I'  WORKS,  15,  LISSON-GROVE  NORTH,  NE  W ROAD.-I  beg  to 
i announce  to  architects  and  builders,  that  I have  succeeded  to  the 
. very  old  established  business  carried  on  in  the  above  premises,  and 
I*  while  I am  determined  to  keep  no  inferior  articles  in  mv  stock,  I 
' am  able,  by  carefully  watching  the  markets,  and  adhering  to 
• the  system  of  BUYING  and  SELLING  for  CASH,  to  supply  all 
[i  plumbing,  painting,  glazing,  and  decorating  materials  and  tools,  at 
:■  the  lowest  current  prices.  I would  especially  invite  the  attention 
p of  architects,  &e.,  to  my  DECORATIVE  GLASS,  which  I execute 
« wholly  upon  the  premises  ; and  by  personal  attention,  r 

ip  plovmcnt  of  ti ’ f " • 

-1  scription.  unsu 
1-  Lamp  Shades  a: 

***  Complete  price  lists  forwarded  oi 


HURWOOD’S  PATENT  APPARATUS 

for  MOVING  and  FASTENING  WINDOWS.  Ac. 
General  Description.— This  invention  recommends  itself  in  all 
II  its  applications  by  its  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  certainty  of  action, 
a and  entirely  dispenses  with  all  pulleys,  weights,  cords,  springs,  set- 
11  opes,  fastenings,  Ac.  A principal  feature  in  the  invention  is  the 
f.  application  ot  the  screw,  or  worm  working  into  a wheel  or  rack, 
n as  a prime  mover.  The  apparatus  moves  with  ease  and  certainty  ; 
i-  is  very  durable,  not  likely  to  be  out  of  order ; is  perfectly  secure  in 
i'  every  position,  and  is  applicable  to  conservatories,  French  oose- 
ii  meats,  folding-shutters,  stable!,  ventilators,  skylights,  ship  scuttles, 
deck  and  stern  lights,  and  to  all  descriptions  of  windows,  and  is 
P'  particularly  adapted  to  public  buildings,  where  security  is  au  im- 
l|!  portant  object,  as  in  lunatic  asylums. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Patentee, 
ti  and  also  the  terms  upon  which  licenses  are  granted. 

***  Illustrative  Catalogues  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
i l atentee,  Ipswich,  by  inclosing  twelve  stomps,  to  cover  postage. 


|>IMLICO  SLATE  WORKS  — 

Mr.  MAGNUS  begs  to  announce  that  his  PRICE  LIST  of 
1 LAIN  and  ENAMELLED  SLATE  for  1850  is  NOW  READY, 

*i ih"  x™***,.*  ,M « 

STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

hr  "'C't  K S,  Bclyedere-rorid.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLA  l!S,  planed  both  faces,  will 

ne  sent  on  application  (post  paid  i being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 

stvnp.  I he  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

-B-ID  QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

. BATII. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 

TVfARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S- PARK 

1Y.IL  BASIN.— Messrs,  MARTIN  and  WOOD  Hate  Soles  and 
Martin  I solicit,  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons,  nnd  others,  to  their 
stock  of  Portland.  York,  and  Derby  Stone;  also  Bangor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks, Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone. 
4c.,  sold  nt  the  lowest  possible  price.;  for  Cosh.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings.  4c..  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice,  lurpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain 
1 i pcs,  Syphons,  4c.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  4c. 

HATH  STONE. — Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

,,  .Qutirymet),  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 

MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  solo  agents  in  Loudon.  M.  and  W 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  4c..  that,  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
\\  ester n Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  Regent’s-park  Basin. 

STONE. — Messrs.  DANIEL  and 

, CHARLES  JONES  announce  to  Architects  and  Builders, 
that  they  continue  to  supply  the  FARLEIGII  and  COMBE  DOWN 
STONE  of  the  best  qualities  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.— 
Bradford.  Wilts. 

H>ATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

Railway,  Paddington.  — EDWARD  FLUESTER  date 
Agent  for  Job  Pieter)  respectfully  thanks  builders  and  others  for 
the  kind  support  lie  has  received  during  his  Agency,  and  having 
taken  the  Businesson  his  own  account,  hopes  that,  by  supplying  nil 
kinds  of  Bath  nnd  l’ainswick  Stone  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the 
lowest  prices,  to  merit  a continuance  of  their  favours. 

TfcEVON  WHARF,  REGENT’S  CANAL, 

MS  Mile-end.- YORKSHIRE  PAVING,  SELF-FACED  and 
SAWN  SLABS,  STEPS.  LANDINGS,  nnd  nil  kinds  of  STONE, 
enn  lie  supplied  by  JOHN  KNIGHT  and  SON.  chcpcr  than  at 
any  other  place  in  London.  DcpOt  for  the  DEVON  HAYTOR 
GRANITE  COMPANY,  grnnitc  curb  steps,  tramstune».  pitching, 
nml  blocks  of  any  size.  Blue  lias,  grey  stone,  and  chalk  lime, 
cement,  hair,  glazed  stone-ware  drain  pipes,  4c. 

ANSTONE  STONE  WHARF, 

STANOATE.— Mr.  GRISSELL  has  the  honour  to  inform 
Architects  and  Builders  that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
SUPPLY  ofthc  ANSTONE  STONE  for  nil  building  purposes,  nnd 
which  can  now  he  seen  at  the  above  wharf  by  application  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  WARD LE,  of  whom  every  information  can  he  obtained. 

N.B.  The  stone  used  in  the  erection  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment wnssupplied  EXCLUSIVELY  from  these  quarries. 

YORKSHIRE  FAIR  HEAD  BRAMLEY 

J3-  FALL  STONE.  DEVON  HAYTOR  WHARF,  ROTHER- 
HlTIIE,  LONDON  (late  Quebec  Wharf).— Engineers,  Railway 
Contractors,  Builders.  Masons,  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited 
to  inspect  this  SUPERIOR  FREE  STONE,  which  can  be  sup- 
plied to  any  extent;  is  well  adapted  for  docks,  bridges,  embank- 
ments, sea  walls,  nnd  all  railway  works.  A cargo  has  just  been 
landed  at  the  above  wharf,  and  where  a -stock  of  blocks.  4c..  will 
always  be  kept —Further particulars  may  he  known  on  application 
to  Mr.  GEORGE  CLARK,  Sole  Agent,  Devon  Haytor  Wharf, 
Rotherhithc,  London,  near  the  Lavender  Steam  Boat  Pier, 
Samples  of  he  above  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

"DURBECIv  MARBLE,  of  the  same  kind  as 

the  column  and  ornamental  work  of  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  arc  composed,  can  be  had  of  Mr.  JAMES  VOSS,  Woody- 
hide.Corfe  Castle. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

KJ  PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgravc 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  5 £.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English.  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES.  4c.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces — cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON'S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

PAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS— LUARD,  BEEDIIAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allcmagnc. 

AUBlGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaisc,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  fiuor  than  Portland,  price  and  labour  of  workiug  about 
the  same. 

RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor 
mnndy.— Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
aud  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— Dcpflt,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotherhithc  ; Vauxhall-brhlgc,  Westminster ; No.8  Wharf, 
Paddington  Basin  ; Northern  Wharf.  Battle-bridge:  and  ICen- 
siugtou  Basin.— Information  nnd  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Southwavk-square,  Borough. 

OAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

IS-  Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POI.ONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PA  VEMENT  OFFICE. 
11.  JOHN-STREET,  A DELPHI.  — N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  aud  arenes. 

PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

-13-  Manufactured  only  by  Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI. 

WHITE  AND  ORNAMENTAL,  for  the  interior  of  Churches, 
Museums.  Halls,  Vestibules,  Conservatories.  4o.  4c.;  BROWN, 
for  Foot  Pavement,  Flooring,  Covering  Railway  Arches,  Terraces, 
Koufs,  &c.  4e.  Specimens  nnd  list  of  prices  can  he  obtained  at  the 
offices.  6.  Guildhall  Chambers,  Bosingliall-strcet,  City  ; and  at  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 
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TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

IRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 


ters,  Capitals,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets.  Trusses. 
Wreaths,  Scrolls.  Masques.  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  and 
other  Chimney-Shafts,  Soffits,  Bed-moulds,  Pateras,  Ac.,  Ac.  Centre 
Flowers  from  10  feet  diameter  downwards.  An  assortment  of 
Slion-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing.— HERB^IVP  ft*1 'l  SON , 
Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Porker-street  Drury-lone. 


TVflNTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

1TJB.  other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  nails, 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  Ac.,  Antique.  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 
bnc  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  .and 
extreme  durability,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths, 
Covings  for  (.rates,  Door  Furniture,  WhiteOlazed  and  Ornamental 
Tnes  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges  may  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-placc,  Blackfriars-bridge, 
London, and  at  their  Manufactory,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire. 

TO  CONSUMERS  of  PLASTER  of  PARIS. 

—The  Advertiser  is  in  a position  to  supply  the  above  articlo 
"■  quantity  at  exiremc  low  rates.— Particulars  may  be  had  t 

‘ ’ *■  -----  V I ......  v 


ATKINSON’S  cement.  — This  Cement 

lias  hitherto  hcen  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  nt  sea.  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  inn  1c.  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  yenuine  state,  by  the  s de  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS,  Millbnnk-street,  Westminster. 


IZEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

~ for  internal  stucco,  arc  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  eases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  I!.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Mill  bank  street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

b.v  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  ns  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requiros  no  colour- 
Employcd  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 


s of  s. 


id  t 


. nt  it  out  ns  the  fittest  material  for  building  sc..  - 

inent  walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strcct, West- 
minster, and  36,  Secl-strcet,  LiverpooL 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491 ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder,"  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest  This  Cement  has  been 

Kovcd  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
resist  the  action  of  water  ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement : it  does  not  vegetate,  oxvdate,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  beat  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competitioa— Orders  received  by 
.Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDI N.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northflect,  Kent, and  their  Wharf.OreatScotlaud-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  Depdt,  16,  llanover-strcet,  Liverpool. 

:rea ves’s  blue  lias  lime] 

WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT,  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GINQ  STONE,  and  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK. 

AOENTS- 

Mcssrs.  Rutty  and  Yercy.  2,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 
Messrs.  Gl.oddish's.  l’edlar's-acrc,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  King-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1.  Royal  Bank- buildings,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison.  Lineuball-street.  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Mvcock.  108.  Fargatc.  Sheffield. 

Mr.  J.  Bonchill.  Berkley-strcet,  Birmingham. 

And  can  he  delivered  by  the  Proprietor's  own  boats  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

APPLICA1ILE  FOIl 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  nil  who 
nave  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upou  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  16)  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing nbout  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.;  its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.. 

Specimens,  showing  its  beauty,  hardness,  nnd  applicability  to  all 
plain  and  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in 
any  quantity,  obtained  of  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SDN.  at  their 
l’lasterand  Cement  Works,  186,  Drury-lnne,  London.— Manufactory, 
Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MORLKY'S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  inWood-strcet,  Greshain-strcet,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  aud  a small  portion  upon  timher  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  nnst  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  nlso  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  tho 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
nnd  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  tliisncw  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  liaviug  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  Loudon. 
To  Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

I^MERSON’S  PATENT  LIQUID 

J CEMENT  is  ready  foruse, is  simplcin  itsapplicatiou.and  only 
ONE-EIGHTH  the  cost  of  oil  paint;  for  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent 
over  all  other  materials  used  on  the  fronts  of  houses,  giving  the 
exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT  STONE;  can  be  used  at  onco 
o:i  fresh  Roman  cement  or  other  plastering ; is  particularly 
c ilculatcd  for  country  houses,  villas,  or  gate  entrances  that  have 
become  soiled  or  dingy,  which  can  be  beautified  in  any  weather, 
at  a trifling  cost.— Sold  in  casks  of  1,  2.  and  3 cwt.,  ot  8s.,  15s.,  and 
21s.  each.— O.  BELL  and  Co..  16,  Basing-lane,  Chenpside. 

VANS’S  MINERAL  OXIDE  PAINTS. 

Offices,  8,  Philpot-laue,  London. 

Stone  or  drab,  oxide  of  zinc 25s.  per  cwt. 

Black,  oxide  of  lead 25s.  „ 

Dark  brown,  oxide  of  iron  20s.  ,, 

Packages  of  1 cwt.  aud  upwards  are  not  charged. 

These  preparations  of  the  Mineral  Oxide  Paints  will  he  found 
more  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  economical,  than  any 
other  paints.  They  arc  warranted  to  protect  the  surfaces  to  which 
they  may  be  applied  against  rust,  dry  rot.  nnd  decay.  They  arc 
proof  against  atmospheric  action,  gases,  aud  salt  water.  Directions 
lor  use  are  affixed  to  every  package. 

OYAL  PATENT  PURIFIED  TURPEN- 

TINE  (Phillips's  Patent.)— The  attention  of  Painters  aud 
th ; public  is  invited  to  one  of  the  greatest,  improvements  lately 
introduced  in  house-painting  - the  use  of  the  PURIFIED,  in- 
stead of  the  COMMON  SPIRIT  of  TURPENTINE.  Paints  mixed 
with  it  work  more  freely,  go  farther,  and  look  better  when  finished. 
It  gives  a richness  and  bloom  to  all  delicate  colours,  and  the  un- 
pleasant smell  of  turpentine,  hitherto  so  much  complained  of.  is 
gone  almost  as  so  in  as  the  work  is  finished.— Address,  JOHN 
MITCHELL  and  CO.,  Distillery,  Phcenix  Wharf,  Battersea. 
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ELIZABETHAN 

CHIMNEY 

SHAFTS. 


AUSTIN  nnd  SEELEY 
beg  to  remind  tlie  trade  tliut 
they  keep  the  most  extensive 
stock  of 

ELIZABETHAN  AND 
GOTHIC 

CHIMNEY-TOPS, 
nnd  they  shall  he  happy  to 
forward  a pattern-sheet  to 


NEW- HOAD. 
REGENT’S-PAKK. 


Radiating  register  stoves,  by 

the  original  Manufacturer,  HARRIS  WATSON,  19,  Wil- 


thc  original  Manufacturer,  HARRIS  WATSON, 
ou..-^.rect.  Finsbury-square,  who  has  constantly  ou  view 
nnd  elegant  assortment,  suited  to  every  description  of  building, 
from  the  cottage  to  the  mansion.  Stoves  made  to  drawings  and 
designs  furnished.  Old  stoves  cleaned  and  modernized. 

Deane,  dray,  & deane’S  patent 

FIRE  LUMP  STOVE,  adapted  to  the  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  library,  has  three  main  qualifications  winch 
entitle  it  to  public  favour,  and  which  have  already  secured  for  it 
the  public  preference.  First,  it.  is  so  cheap  that  the  cost  of  a patent 
Fire  Lump,  together  with  a chimney-piece,  docs  not  exceed  the 
' of  a common  stove  by  itself;  second,  its  capacity  of  radiating 

s greater  than  that  of  any  other  stove  m existence;  and, 

lastly,  its  economy  of  fuel  is  so  considerable,  that  where  it  is 
adopted  the  expense  of  coal  will  he  reduced  by  one  half.  The 
back,  sides,  and  bottom  of  the  Patent  Fire  Lump  Stove  are  all  in 

one.  It  lias  no  bottom  grating,  and  the  only  metallic  substance 
about  it  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  fire  is  the  liars,  while  the 
fire  part  of  the  stove  is  so  constructed  that,  as  the  fuel  burns,  it 
drops  to  a centre.  The  Patent  Fire  Lump  Stove  has  the  unqualified 
recommendation  of  the  first  architects  of  the  day. 

DEANE,  DRAY, and  DEANE,  London  Bridge. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  WROUGHT- 1 RON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  holts.coujtantly 
on  8ale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 
size,  uud  Patent  Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  sole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, London. 

LEADBEATER,  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

IMPROVED  PATENT  DETECTOR  LOCK  MANUFAC- 
TURER, 125,  ALDERSGATE-STREET. 

LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb 
LEADBEATER  respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of  ARCHI- 
TECTS, SURVEYORS,  and  BUILDERS,  &e„  to  his  extra-strong 
wrought-iron  chemical  compound-filled  fireproof  safes  and  chests 
of  all  sizes,  and  fitted  up  for  all  purposes,  secured  by  his  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  made  to  throw  from 
:t  to  2u  strong  holts:  by  this  arrangement  they  are  proof  against 
FIRE  and  Till  EVES.  A large  assortment  of  strong  wrought-iron 
FI  REPROOF  DOORS,  of  all  sizes  and  for  every  purpose,  of  BEST 
DUALITY,  always  on  hand. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  PATENT  DETECTOR 
LOCKS  afford  perfect  security  against  false  keys  and  picklocks,  arc 
strong,  simple,  nnd  durable,  with  small,  neatly-finished  keys,  aud 
made  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  are  applied. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION 
COMBINATION  LATCHES,  made  expressly  fur  scouring  street 
and  office  doors,  cannot  be  opened  by  false  keys  or  picklocks,  and 
have  small,  neat  keys.  A pair  of  extra-strong  wrought-iron  fire- 
proof folding  doors  and  frnmes,  with  ventilating  gates,  for  banker's 
Btrong  rooms,  fi  feet  8 inches  high  by  4 feet  8 inches  wide,  always 
ready  for  fixing. 

LEADBEATER’S  Improved  Detector  Locks  may  be  easily  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  iron  doors  and  safes,  Ac.,  thereby  rendering  them 
— ve  against  the  efforts  of  thie’™1 

■ - ....  ..  j .....  i> -,r  all  g], 

OVED 

All  orders  promptly  executed  at  LEADIJE.YTER’S  FIRE- 
PROOF SAFE  aud  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCK  MANU- 
FACTORY, 125,  ALDERSGATE-STREET,  LONDON. 

rjnHE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

.a.  No.  3.  Mansion-house-place, 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coatiug  ir""  'Oih  PITR.R 


Ziric/wii'icii/from 'its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectual lv  and 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
work  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  in  use  tor  building 


purposes— such  as  ROOFS,  gutters,  girders,  floors,  WATER  o 
PIPES,  railings,  window  sashes  and  guards,  blinds,  skylight 
frames,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains. 


• Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL- 
LVANIZE  every  description  of  iron 


0_.irds.&c.,&c.,  Ac.  — 

VANIZED  IRON,  or  to  GALA' . 

work,  in  any  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  3,  Mansion-house-place.  London  Galvan- 
izing Works,  Millwal!,’  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company’s  patent  process  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  the 
New  Mouses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth,  ami  Devouport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging 
to  the  Loudon  aud  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
nnd  numerous  other  railway  stations,  ike.,  &o.,  with  the  most  per- 
fect success. 


IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

SOUTHWARK. 

Office,— 3 a,  Mansiox-iiouse-iu,ace,  London. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  aud  Fire-proof  Floors  ; 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions and  Dockyards,  at,  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Buildings, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  &o.  ; Sugar-houses,  Megass 
nnd  Coffee-sheds,  Stores,  Dwellings,  and  Market-places,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
othei  parts  of  the  world ; Iron-bar  and  Strained-wire  Fences, 
Sheep  aud  Cattle  Hurdles. 


\ WHYTOCK,  494, 

-l  R.  • New  Oxford-street,  London, 
bess  most  respectfully  to  inform 
Builders  and  the  public.that  he  lins 
removed  to  (he  premises  as  above, 
where  he  has  on  sale  a complete 
variety  of  BATHS,  all  manufactured 
of  Morewood  and  Rogers's  Patent 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  The  accom- 
pany ing  sketch  represents  n Plunging, 
a Shower,  and  Springing  Bath  con- 
blued,  w1  ioh  A W.  has  secured  by 

It  costs  no  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Shower  Bath,  while  from 
its  simplicity  it  is  free  from  liability 
of  getting  out  of  order. 

A.  W.  continues  to  supply 
PLAIN  AND  CORRUGATED 
ROOPING ; 


CALIFORNIA 


H 


OT- WATER  APPARATUS.—1 The 

jljl  attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  stairouscs,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  &c..  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  nave  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  latcof 83,  Dorset-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitefriari-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


mo  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

JL  Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  24d.  per  inch.  Registers 
as  usual. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back-Boiler,  35s.  eaoh. 

3-feet  silf-acting  ditto  ditto,  36s.  each. 

The  best,  self-acting  Ranges  as  usual. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Cd.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 

......  . Cut 


4}d. 


5d. 


7d. 

6d. 


lOd. 

8d. 


s.  2d.  Is.  8d.  per  l,i 


lOd. 


20d. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per  c .. 

Best  Town  Glue  33s.  J)o.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

48.  43.61.  5l.  Gd.  7s.  8 1.  105  6d.  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  bv  letter 
pre-poid.  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clock. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

HAYWARD,  BROTHERS,  late 

It.  IIENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERS, and 
Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196, 
Black  friars-road,  aud  117.  U ninu- street,.  Bo  rough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven 
and  Wrought  Bars 

3 ft.  8 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 rt. 

£3.  £3.108.  £3. 15s.  £1.  £4.108. 

Henly’s  Pateut  Improved,  with  hack  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven:— 3ft.  8ft.3in.  3ft6iiL  ift-Oin.  4 ft. 

£5.  £5.  15s.  £6. 58.  £6. 105  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptio  do.,  at  3*d„  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WoLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effeotiug 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

-fl-  ^ and  OTHERS.  — Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15s.  14s.  6cL  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  cwt 

1}  2 24  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

. Dd.  3s.  31.  4S.  3d.  5s.  6s.  8s.  1- 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

94<L  l«id.  Is.  Id.  is.  5cl  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 
2 2i  3 34  4 inch. 

Best  Loudon  Glue,  385  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond.  Si.  lOi  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS  — NET  CASH. 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
aud  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  6,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury. London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


J. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturcli 


anhopc-st 

for  the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders, 

&c.,  at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fino  Cut  Clasp  and  Rosa 

15a  14s.  6d.  145  13a  13s.  per  cwt 

14  lj  2 2}  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  llolta 

15  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2d.  25  fid.  per  dozen. 

_ 45  45  6d. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  105  per  cwt  Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  ewt 
Air  Bricks,  35  fid.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  Es.  each. 

16  by  9 „ 8s.  „ 

A11  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  aud  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  &o.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  auu  Levers  en  suite. 

Agents  for  LEA’S  PATENT  MORTISE  LOCKS  and  BOLTS, 
and  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  LOCKS  &a 


17ULKES’  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 

WAREHOUSE,  91  and  92,  Park-street,  Camden  Town. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  double  backs 24d.  per  inch. 

Register  ditto,  ditto  6d.  per  inch. 

3 feet  S.  A.  Ranges  35s.  each. 

Iron  Rain-water  pipe 24  inch,  lOd. ; 3 inch,  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 

4 inch  4-rd.  Guttering 9d.  per  yard. 

4j  incli  O G Guttering  Is.  per  yard. 

6 inch  Rim  Looks,  with  patent  spindles  16s.  per  dozen. 

Mortice  Locks,  with  patent  spindles  305  per  dozen. 


CLARK’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE, 

RANGE,  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE,  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  24d  per  inch.  Register 
Stoves,  3d.  per  inch. 

Three-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  3«s.  each.  Best  Self-acting 
with  Wrought  Bars  and  Blight  Fittings,  53s.  each. 

Cast  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9d.  lid.  15  Id.  per  yard. 

3 24  3 inch. 

Gutters,  4 inch,  9d.  per  yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  ana  Rose. 

155  145  6d.  14s.  135  12s.  Cd.  cwt. 

14  H 2 24  3 inch. 

Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  11s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath,  145  per  cwt  Cast  Lath,  9s.  6d.  per  owt 

(Much  2-bolts  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  furniture, 
pateut  spindles,  155  a-dozen. 

6-inch  3-bolts  Ward  Round  Mortiso,  with  best  furniture  and 
patent  spindles,  25  9d.  each. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  with  best  furniture,  7s.  a-dozen. 

P.S.— A List  of  Looks,  Bolts,  and  other  Ironmongery,  on  appli- 
cation. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

-H-  The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S,  194,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 


Cast  Butts 

Cut  Clasp 

4d.  6d. 

N05  3 4 

Patent  Line  ....  Cs.  75  3d. 


2 24  3 Inches. 

3d.  7s.  6d.  11s.  per  6 dozens. 
1 Is.  2d.  15  8d.  1 por 
lOd.  20d.  J 1,000. 


Rain  Pipe 94  d. 


10s.  9d.  per  gross 
3 Inches. 

104<L  15  id.  per  yard. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leicester-square. 

f RON  SASH  ROOFS  for  CONSERVA- 

3l  TORIES.  &a  Verandahs,  cast  or  wrought  Staircases,  light 
or  heavy  Railing,  Gates,  strained  Wire-fences,  Hurdles,  iron  Bed- 
steads ; also  every  description  of  cast  or  wrought-iron  work  for 
building  purposes,  corrugated  aud  galvanized  iron  Roofing,  &c.,r 


PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS.  — These 

Nails  are  submitted  to  the  notice  of  Builders,  Contractors, 
and  Ship-builders,  as  being  superior  to  any  others,  and  cheaper. 
They  have  the  toughness  of  the  best  band-made  nails,  with  far 
greater  uniformity  of  make.  The  flat  pointed  rose  nails  are  parti- 
cularly recommended  wherever  oak  or  other  hard  wood  is  used  : 
being  perfectly  chisel-pointed,  they  require  no  boring,  nnd  will 
drive  into  the  hardest,  wood  without  splitting  it,  and  their  heads 
being  very  strong  do  not  fly  oil.  The  patent  wrought  nails  may 
be  had  0 f all  ironmongers,  and  an  ample  stock  of  them  is  kept  at 
the  warehouses  of  the  agents,  HIGGS  and  GEORGE,  Wholesale 
Ironmongers,  179,  Borough,  London. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 

Brick -lane.  St.  Luke’s1.— J.  J.  .1  ONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  aud  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratiugs,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  &c. 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  &o.,  always  in  stock. 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

,4  NDREW  M ‘LA REN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

J-SL  STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  THAMKS-STREET, 
have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
sizes,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  aud  lowness  of  price  : comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptio  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G„  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers' 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  &o.  &c. 

Printed  iistof  prices,  aud  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application. 


WINDOW  SASII  LINE. — R.S.NEWALL 

and  Co. ’8  PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  CORD  is  now  ex- 
tensively used  for  window  sash  lino,  hothouses,  .to.,  it  being 
cheaper,  more  durable,  and  one-sixth  part  the  bulk  of  hempen 
rope.  Copper  Wire  Rope,  Lightning  Conductors,  Gilt  and  Plated 
r ' ' -tares,  Wire  Strand  Fei  ' 


ictory,  Gateshead-on-Tym 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wych-street, 
oirauu.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATINO  CHIMNEY'  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  ftc.  to.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITU  !IE  in  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  &c.,  and  also  to  their 

LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  &e.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah's,  Chubb’s, 
and  Pitt's  Patent —To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws 
hinges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY' — Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 


Gerish’s,  and  Cottercli's  patents. 
WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  c 


of  the  most  approved  principle. 
LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

- - - - - lioHlrw  V l,"P 


HART  nnd  SONS,  n 


respectable  house. 


c that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 


GUTTA  PERCHA  PAPER.— The  known 

quality  of  Gutta  Pereha  for  resisting  damp,  makes  it  pre- 
ferable to  every  other  vegetable  substance  as  a lining  for  damp 
walls.  The  superior  manner  in  which  the  two  sheets  of  paper  are 
united  with  the  Gutta  Pereha,  renders  this  article  easy  or  applica- 
tion to  the  wall,  nnd  complete  in  its  effects  when  there. 

To  be  bad  only  nt  JEFFREY’  aud  ALLEN'S  Paperhanging 
Factory,  Whitechapel  High-street. 

JEFFREY'  and  ALLEN  continue  to  supply  the  Trade  with 
block  and  machine-made  paperhangings,  combining  elegance  of 
design  with  good  workmanship  aud  low  pricea 

PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  'Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  aud  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  arc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  diniug-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  aud  oak  papers  — Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

nnd  dining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  aud  crimson  flock  ^ 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 9<L  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  15  Gd.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  Od.  ,, 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  481,  OXFOltD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  6d.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
aud  iis  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from 
gutta  pereha  aud  pitch  papers,  arid  considerably  lower  in  price,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.  - ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPER-IIANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Gracechuroh-stroet, 
City,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which,  b.v  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer 
attahe  following  unprecedented  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash 

Stout  lining  paper 4}d 

Superior  ditto Gd.  and  7d. 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  nt  5d. 

Au  excellent  oak  paper at  9d. 

Sitting-rocun  ditto,  ou  blended  grounds  7d.  to  91. 

Hand-made  marbles Is.  Od.  to  Is.  6d. 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Od. 

Rich  flock  papers  (by  a new  process) ..  2s.  Od.  to  2s.  fid. 

Hand-made  granites lOd.  to  15  0d._ 

Every  novelty  in  Freucli  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  on  paper. 

N- B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  the  above,  ou  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  aud  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to 
the  amount  of  the  order  given.— Folding  screens  in  great  variety, 
wholesale  and  retail — To  be  obtained  only  at  HORNE’S  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Establishment,  41,  Graceohurcli-strect,  London-bridge. 
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HEN  Mr.  Roberts  read  his  essay 
on  the  “ Dwellings  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,”  reported 
in  our  journal,  he  mentioned 
that  the  hollow  tiles  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  roofs  and  floors  of  the 
Streatham-street  Model  Houses  for  Families 
were  passed  free  of  duty  by  the  supervisor,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  roof  and  floor  tiles 
and  nc$‘4ntended  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  walls.  A few  days  after  this  statemen! 
had  been  made,  an  officer  from  the  Board  ol 
Excise  called  on  him  for  some  explanation, 
and  was  referred  to  the  clause  in  the  Acl 

2 & 3 Viet.,  cap.  24,  which  specially  exempts 
roof-tiles  from  duty;  the  board  have,  how- 
ever, decided,  not  only  that  they  are  liable  tc 
duty  as  bricks,  but  that  double  duty  shall  be 
charged  on  account  of  the  external  dimensions 
cubing  to  more  than  1 50  inches,  although  the 
actual  cubical  contents  of  clay  are  less  than  14C 
inches.  Such  a decision  appears  to  be  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  Act,  which  provides 
explicitly  for  ascertaining  the  cubical  contents 
of  bricks,  where  any  doubt  may  arise  as  to  the 
rate  of  duty  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
explicitly  states  that  it  shall  be  decided  by 
pressing  the  clay  into  a mould  10  inches  lono-, 

3 inches  thick,  and  5 inches  wide ; and  if  the 
clay  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  such 
mould,  “ the  bricks  shall  be  taken  to  be  bricks 
not  exceeding  150  cubic  inches,  and  subject  to 
the  lower  rate  of  duty.” 

The  essay  has  since  been  published,*  and 
the  author  has  appended  to  it  the  fore- 
going statement  with  the  following  re- 
marks: — "A  more  striking  proof  of  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  this  impost,  as  well  as  of  the 
present  system  of  levying  it,  can  scarcely  be 
instanced.  The  use  of  a mode  of  construction 
calculated  to  prove  generally  beneficial,  as 
securing  the  important  advantages  of  render- 
ing roofs  and  floors  fire-proof,  sound-proof, 
and  water-proof,  with  a degree  of  lightness 
otherwise  unobtainable,  is  thus  likely  to  be 
impeded,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes 
deprived  of  the  benefit  which  would  result 
from  the  general  adoption  of  a system  calcu- 
lated to  add  essentially  to  the  comfort  and 
durability,  not  only  of  the  lowest,  but  of  the 
highest  class  of  buildings.” 

He  continues  “The  duty  on  bricks,  levied 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  Act,  offers  a 
sufficient  barrier  to  the  exercise  of  inventive 
skill,  in  turning  to  the  best  account  a material 
which  Providence  has  placed  so  largely  at  the 
command  of  the  architect  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  creatures ; but  when  double  imposts  are 
levied  where  the  law  does  not  enact  them,  he 
cannot  but  sigh  for  the  legislative  adoption  of 
free-trade  principles  in  reference  to  articles  of 
home  produce  and  manufacture,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  foreign  growth  and  produce.” 

A committee  of  the  “ Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Association,”  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
c condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the  causes 

* “ The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  their  Ar- 
il *iaDgivrra Vi1  ,?nd  Con^ue‘ion  ; illustrated  by  a reference  to 
tl  the  Model  Houses  of  ‘ the  Society  for  Improving  the  Con- 
d dition  ot  the  Labouring  Classes,’  and  other  Buildings  re- 
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of  that  condition,  and  to  suggest  a remedy, 
have  reported — 

“ First — That  the  Building  Acts  passed  since 
1774  have  had  the  effect  of  injuriously  limiting  the 
size  of  the  houses,  and  have  consequently  been  a 
chief  cause  of  the  confined  and  miserable  dwellings 
of  the  humbler  classes  in  the  metropolis. 

Secondly— That  the  health  of  the  people  is 
greatly  dependent  on  an  ample  supply  of  light  and  air, 
and  that  the  window  tax  has  had  a tendency  to 
diminish  that  supply,  and  to  cause  the  erection  of 
badly  lighted  and  imperfectly  ventilated  houses. 

Thirdly — That  the  brick  and  timber  duties  have 
caused  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  to  be  constructed 
of  bad  materials,  the  tax  payable  on  bricks  having 
compelled  the  makers  to  bring  into  use  those  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  thrown  aside  as  worth- 
less, and  the  duty  on  timber  having  favoured  the 
use  of  that  kind  most  subject  to  decay. 

Fourthly — That  the  present  state  of  the  law,  with 
reference  to  the  transfer  of  land  and  buildings,  has 
encouraged  the  practice  of  land  being  let  on  building 
leases,  instead  of  being  sold,  which,  in  addition  to 
other  inconveniences,  has  caused  the  erection  of 
houses  defective  in  construction,  and  therefore  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.” 

This  is  beginning  at  the  right  end : to  ask 
for  legislative  enactments  to  remedy  evils, 
while  the  causes  which  produced  these  evils 
are  left  in  operation,  would  be  farcical. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  a petition  against 
these  injurious  taxes  from  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  The  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society  have  just  now  set  them  the 
example.  Their  petition  sets  forth,— 

“ That  the  duty  upon  bricks  tends  materially  to 
retard  improvements  in  their  manufacture,  operates 
against  the  sanitary  measures  at  present  engaging 
the  attention  of  municipal  bodies  throughout  the 
country,  and  is  especially  severe  on  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community. 

That  the  window-tax  is  unequal  in  its  operation, 
and  materially  affects  beauty  of  design  and  commo- 
dious arrangement,  limiting  the  skilful  distribution 
of  light  and  air  in  the  dwellings  of  all  classes. 

That  by  the  imposition  of  these  duties  the  pro- 
gress of  architecture  in  the  track  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  in  which  your  petitioners  are  deeply  in- 
terested, is  obstructed,  while  their  repeal  would  be 
hailed  as  a great  boon  by  all  classes  as  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  kingdom.” 

It  appears  that  the  amount  of  duty  collected 
upon  bricks  during  the  year  IS 49  is  shown  to 
have  been  448,826/.  19s.  3|d.,  of  which 
422,812/.  18s.  83d.  is  for  the  country,  and 
26,014/.  Os.  7d.  for  London. 

For  this  comparatively  small  sum  the  poor 
are  badly  lodged,  the  community  are  taxed  to 
double  that  amount,  industry  is  checked,  and 
architecture  injured.  The  recent  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  duty  on  timber 
for  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Hume’s  motion,  shows  a disposition  to 
give  industry  fair  play,  and  we  do  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  speedily  give  evidence  that  he, 
too,  feels  properly  the  importance  of  such  a 
course. 

The  brick  duties  and  the  window  duties 
must  be  abolished  before  any  great  real  ad- 
vance will  be  made  in  sanitary  improvement. 

Good  health,  good  order,  morality,  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  delight  it  gives,  would 
all  be  furthered  by  this  step.  The  window 
tax  and  the  brick  duty  conspire  against’ 
the  happiness  and  progress  of  society,  and  help 
to  fill  our  hospitals  and  prisons.  Away  with 
them,  at  once  and  for  ever ! 

“ There’s  a cry  from  kennel  streets, 

Where  the  poisoned  air  completes 
Social  ill  and  moral  blight ; 

If  ye  would  not  fill  our  gaols 
Out  of  crimes  which  such  entails, 

1 Shut  not  out  the  Light.’ 

Light  belongs  to  man  and  woman, 

God  hath  made  the  blessing  common, 

So  to  cheer  the  heart  and  sight ; 

Yet  a cry  from  roof  to  basement, 

Comes  from  many  a darkened  casement, 

* Shut  not  out  the  Light.’  ” 

Measures  of  real  importance  for  the  im- 


provement and  adornment  of  the  metropolis 
proceed  but  slowly.  There  has  been  more 
talk  than  work ; advantage  has  not  been  taken 
of  the  tide  in  favour  of  improvement,  and  if  its 
friends  now  relax  their  efforts,  it  will  turn,  and 
their  object  will  be  deferred.  “ Custom  soon 
melts  off  the  wings  which  Novelty  alone  lent  to 
Benevolence.” 

The  formation  of  new  streets  in  the  City 
goes  on  slowly  and  badly.  One  of  several 
correspondents  on  the  subject  says, — “Your 
recent  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  would  apply  to  the  City  im- 
provements. I was  perfectly  astonished  the 
other  day  when  in  the  City,  to  witness  such  a 
picture  of  idleness ; no  wonder  that  the 
building  trade  languishes  when  we  see  Im- 
provement Committees,  as  they  are  called, 
beginning  their  work  at  the  middle  instead  of 
at  the  end  of  the  street.  No  builders  in  their 
senses  would  speculate  on  such  ground  as  is 
now  offered  to  be  let,  without  a proper  ap- 
proach to  their  houses.” 

The  proposal  to  throw  open  St.  Paul’s,  ably 
brought  forward,  on  our  suggestion,  by  Mr. 
Barber,  has  been  received  everywhere  with 
favour.  The  Aldermen,  the  Members  for  the 
City,  and  the  Sheriffs,  will  form  part  of  the 
deputation  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

St.  Paul’s  needs  opening  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  Chapter  may  get  rid  of  other  railing 
besides  that  on  the  outside  by  abandoning  the 
“two-pence,”  and  re-arranging  the  scale  of 
fees  for  visiting  the  upper  parts  of  this  mighty 
structure.  The  letters  sent  to  us  on  this  sub- 
ject are  numerous.  We  will  adopt  one  of 
them  : — 

Some  time  back  (says  our  correspondent) 
you  gave  insertion  to  a communication 
on  the  subject  of  the  charge  which  is 
at  present  made  for  admission  to  our  great 
cathedral.  The  obnoxious  impost  has  been 
condemned  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  press,  but  the  dean  and  chapter 
have  as  yet  been  proof  against  all  remonstrance. 
The  charge  in  question,  it  is  true,  is  only  two- 
pence, but  the  smallness  of  the  amount  renders 
the  tax  still  more  ridiculous  and  unnecessary. 
The  cathedral  is  essentially  a public  edifice, 
and  as  such  should,  like  the  British  Museum, 
the  National  Gallery,  and  the  like  public  ex- 
hibitions, be  open  to  the  public  at  large 
gratuitously.  It  is  notorious  that  the  beautiful 
cathedrals  on  the  continent  are  open  to  the 
public  generally,  free  of  charge,  and  why 
should  not  the  same  privilege  be  enjoyed  in 
this  country  ? What  must  a foreigner  think,  on 
presenting  himself  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  to 
be  told  that  he  cannot  enter  its  portals  without 
being  subjected  to  an  exaction  of  twopence  ? 
Surely,  Sir,  it  is  a standing  disgrace  to  liberal 
England  to  tolerate  such  an  exaction ! As, 
therefore,  there  will  be  an  enormous  influx  of 
foreigners  from  nearly ’all  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe,  in  the  year  ’51,  to  attend  the  great  ex- 
hibition of  the  works  of  industry,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  odious  impost  in  review  will  be 
entirely  abolished.  Let  it  not  be  said,  on  their 
return  to  their  native  places,  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  sacred  and  stupen- 
dous structure  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, without  first  putting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  and  paying  the  sum  of  twopence.  And 
then  the  charge  for  viewing  the  various  parts 
of  the  building  is  unquestionably  most  exorbi- 
tant. How  many  poor  people  from  the  rural 
districts  of  the  provinces  there  are  whose  means 
will  not  enable  them  to  pay  4s.  6d. ! I hope 
you  will  again  lend  your  aid  in  extinguishing 
such  obnoxious  exactions. 
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'What  has  become  of  “The  Society  for 
Opening  Public  Monuments  to  the  People  ?” 
An  effort  now  on  their  part  might  be  useful.* 


EFFECT  OF  THE  WANT  OF  REALITY  ON 
THE  WORKS  OF  MODERN  ARCHITECTS. 

Agreeing,  as  I do,  with  every  word  that 
Mr.  Pugin  has  written  in  reply  to  the  remarks 
in  the  Rambler,  as  quoted  in  your  last  leading 
article,  I think  the  question  there  entered  on 
so  important  to  architects  and  architecture  in 
general,  that  I propose  to  make  a few  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

Were  it  only  one  architect  that  made  the 
complaint.,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  worth 
while  alluding  to  it ; but  every  architect  of  the 
present  day  has,  I believe,  said  the  same  thing . 
in  other  words,  and  every  building  shows  evi- 
dent marks  of  having  been  submitted  to  the 
pruning  process  complained  of  in  Mr.  Pugin’s 
pamphlet.  The  facts,  indeed,  of  the  case,  I 
believe  to  be  universally  admitted.  The  ques- 
tion is,  the  causes  of  their  existence ; for  there 
are  no  facts  in  the  world  without  causes,  or 
which  are  intelligible  without  their  antecedents 
being  more  or  less  understood. 

To  me  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulty  appears 
so  self-evident,  that  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
understand  why  all  the  world  does  not  see  it 
as  clearly  as  myself;  but  they  do  not,  and  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  I may  be  mistaken ; 
but,  at  all  events,  allow  me  to  try  to  state  my 
view  of  the  case,  and  leave  others  to  judge  of 
its  correctness  or  otherwise. 

Before  descending  to  particulars  I must  first 
try  and  state  the  question  generally.  Anterior 
to  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
architecture  in  Europe,  and  in  all  other  coun- 
tries down  to  the  present  day,  was  a progres- 
sive art,  in  which  copying  and  retrocession 
were  unknown,  and  decorated  construction  the 
elemental  formula. 

Subsequent  to  the  Reformation  a new  ele- 
ment was  introduced  in  Europe — that  of  copy- 
ing antecedent  and  dead  styles  ; progress  was 
unknown,  retrocession  the  fashion,  and  con- 
struction generally  concealed.  Prior  to  the 
Reformation,  all  buildings  in  Europe  — and 
down  to  this  day  in  all  other  countries — are 
satisfactory,  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  worthy 
of  study.  Subsequently  to  that  period  none 
are  quite  satisfactory  in  Europe,  and  all  con- 
tain falsehoods  and  deformities,  of  which  we 
become  ashamed  as  soon  as  the'  fluctuating 
fashion  that  produced  them  has  passed  away. 

Lastly,  no  buildings  in  the  first  period 
show  the  defects  of  which  Mr.  Pugin  com- 
plains ; and  neither  in  the  lives  of  the  archi- 
tects, nor  in  their  works,  do  we  find  any  evi- 
dence of  that  struggle  between  the  architect 
and  his  employer,  which  he  so  pathetically 
deplores.  Few  buildings  since  the  Reformation 
do  not  bear  marks  of  the  struggle  on  their 
face,  and  every  architect  has  repeated  his  com- 
plaint. 

These  premises  having  been  granted,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect. 

To  make  this  more  plain,  let  us  try  an  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Pugin  complains  that  in  one  in- 
stance his  buttresses  were  so  attenuated  as  to 
be  ridiculous  : this  often  happens  now-a-days, 
never  when  Gothic  had  a true  style, — and  the 
reason  is  obvious.  When  using  a stone  roof, 
or  a wooden  one  composed  of  immense  masses 
of  badly  arranged  timber,  a buttress  was  re- 
quisite to  resist  the  thrust,  and  being  always 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  thrust  to  be  re- 
sisted, was  always  appropriate  and  beautiful, 
and  no  employer  could  object  to  what  was  in- 
dispensable. The  improvements  in  carpentry 
in  the  present  age  are  such  that  we  can  con- 
struct roofs  of  twice  the  span  used  in  churches, 
and  rest  them  securely  on  walls  without  but- 
tresses, and  do  so  every  day.  All  the  world 
know  this,  and  know,  therefore,  that  they  are 
mere  useless  adjuncts  ; and  more  than  this,  all 
the  world  do  not  believe  them  beautiful. 

The  same  is  true  of  pinnacles  ; it  was  found 


* Mr.  Ewart  has  given  notice  that,  after  Easter,  he  shall 
move  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  may  be 
pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  causing 
our  cathedrals  and  churches  to  be  generally  open  (so  far  ns 
is  practicable)  throughout  the  day,  with  a view  to  encourage 
the  practice  of  private  devotion  therein,  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 


necessary  to  weight  walls  to  enable  them  to 
resist  thrusts,  and  because  they  were  necessary 
they  were  used  and  made  as  ornamental  as 
possible ; they  are  now  expensive  shams,  and 
therefore  objected  to. 

Mr.  Pugin  objects  to  thin  walls.  It  is  cer- 
tain they  were  not  much  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  because  skilled  labour  was  rare ; un- 
skilled labour  abounded,  and  it  was  cheaper  to 
erect  a thick  mass  of  rude  masonry  than  a 
more  perfect  one  of  less  dimensions.  A thick 
wall  is,  however,  far  from  being  a beauty  in 
the  abstract,  and  certainly  is  not  a conveni- 
ence. A perfect  wall  will,  I believe,  always  be 
found  to  be  one  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
work  it  has  to  do,  and  the  durability  it  is 
wished  to  attain ; so  at  least  they  thought  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  people  now  naturally 
object  to  the  expense  of  walls  thicker  than  are 
wanted,  merely  because  a rude  people  could 
not  build  thinner  ones. 

Arches  of  brick  plastered  are,  of  course,  very 
great  abominations;  but  why  use  them  at  all  ? 
The  question  is  here  the  same  as  before ; owing 
to  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  and  the  weight 
of  their  roofs,  our  forefathers  did  not  believe 
brick  would  suffice  to  bear  them, — so  they 
always  used  stone  in  their  situation.  We  know 
better,  and  can  easily  construct  brick  arches  to 
support  our  lighter  walls  and  roofs ; and  the 
common  sense  of  the  world,  in  consequence, 
rejects  the  more  expensive  material;  and  so 
they  would  hare  done  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
did  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po;  and  so  architects  would  do 
now,  if  they  either  knew  their  own  interests,  or 
those  of  their  employers. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  ; let 
us  try  and  state  the  question  another  way.  It 
is  proposed  to  erect  a building,  say  a parish 
church,  to  accommodate  a certain  congregation. 
This  can  be  done  in  a common-sense  modern 
edifice,  with  a sufficient  amount  of  ornament 
and  character,  for  say  5,000 l.  No,  say  all  the 
ecclesiologists,  archaeologists,  and  amateurs  of 
mediaeval  antiquities,  this  can  never  do ; and 
the  architect  is  made  to  ask  5,000 1.  more,  to 
put  the  church  into  a mediaeval  dress, — in  other 
words,  to  crowd  the  floor  with  pillars,  which 
prevent  people  from  seeing  and  hearing, — to 
abolish  galleries,  which  accommodate  crowds 
at  a small  expense;  to  deepen  the  chancel,  so 
that  the  clergyman’s  voice  cannot  be  heard, 
&c.  &c.  All  this  people  might  not  object  to, 
because  it  is  fashionable;  but  when  the  argu- 
ment um  ad  pecuniam  comes  in  aid  of  common 
sense,  then  commences  the  struggle,  and  the 
congregation  naturally  say, — if  we  must  mas- 
querade, let  us  at  all  events  do  so  at  the  least 
possible  expense;  then  comes  the  docking  of 
pinnacles,  the  attenuation  of  walls  and  but- 
tresses, the  plastering  of  arches,  and  all  those 
heresies  so  much  deplored;  and,  if  I am  not 
very  much  mistaken,  they  always  will  result 
when  a sham,  not  truth,  is  attempted. 

The  above  is  as  true  if  applied  to  Grecian  as 
to  Gothic  architecture.  If  an  architect  gets  a 
commission  for  a Grecian  Doric  church,  his 
first  idea  is  a Parthenon  : glorious  dream  1 
The  side  colonnades,  however,  soon  vanish  ; 
but  he  may  venture  to  propose  a portico  in 
rear  as  well  as  in  front ; but  even  that  is  not 
tolerated  : perhaps  two  or  four  three-quarter 
columns  ? No.  Then  the  inner  range  of  the 
front  portico  ? No:  that  too  must  disappear ; 
so  must  also  the  more  extensive  adjuncts  and 
ornaments  ; and  he  is  left  with  a skeleton,  of 
which  both  he  and  the  public  are  ashamed. 
The  truth  is,  the  architect  wants  as  many 
columns  as  he  can  get ; the  public  as  few  as 
•possible,  because  they  are  useless,  expensive, 
and  inconvenient.  Every  argument  of  common 
sense  is  against  them — “ hinc  ilia  lachrymce  ” 
— the  struggle  between  archaeology  and 
common  sense  commences.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  former  is  beaten. 

It  is  not,  however,  that  the  public  are  more 
niggardly  than  they  were.  They  never,  so  far 
as  I can  observe,  object  to  pay  for  what  they 
want,  when  they  are  satisfied  they  are  getting 
full  value  for  their  money  : but  they  do  object 
to  pay  for  wbat  they  do  not  want,  and  will  not 
spend  their  money  in  what  is  not  only  useless 
but  inconvenient. 

Mr.  Pugin  seems  to  think  that  when  the 
public  are  better  informed  in  matters  of  art, 
this  state  of  things  will  end.  The  conclusion 
I have  arrived  at  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
this ; my  belief  being  that  as  soon  aa  the 


public  are  informed  as  to  the  processes  by 
which  these  ancient  buildings  were  erected, 
they  will  insist  on  architects  repeating  them, 
if  only  for  an  experiment,  to  try  if  what  is  true 
in  everything  else  may  not  be  true  in  archi- 
tecture, that  like  causes  produce  like  effects. 
Up  to  this  time  no  information  on  the  subject 
has  been  published,  but  once  the  public  are  as 
familiar  with  the  modes  in  which  Gothic 
buildings  were  produced  as  they  are  with  the 
forms,  I am  very  much  mistaken  if  they  do 
not  adopt  the  spirit,  and  reject  the  form  ; and 
the  moment  they  do,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
Gothic  or  pagan  reproduction.  Architecture 
will  resume  her  progressive  and  creative 
course,  and  servile  copying  and  retrocession 
become  impossible.  J.  F. 


ON  THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  HADRIAN, 

NOW  THE  FORT  ST.  ANGELO,  AT 

ROME* 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  knowledge  of  the 
habits,  occupations,  and  even  religion  of  an 
ancient  people  may  be  gained  from  the  kind 
of  edifices  their  architects  were  called  to  con- 
struct. So  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  if  the 
pages  of  history  were  all  blotted  out,  the  dumb 
monuments,  which  time  has  spared,  would 
speak  to  us  of  the  recreations,  the  morals,  the 
mode  of  life,  and  even  the  mode  of  death 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
In  no  age  has  the  architect  the  choice  of  the 
buildings  he  would  erect.  His  business  is  to 
give  shape  and  proportion  to  the  edifices 
which  the  climate,  the  habits,  the  religion,  or 
the  popular  pursuits  of  a people  demand. 
The  buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  which  afforded 
the  most  ample  scope  for  architectural  skill, 
would  not  be  required,  for  instance,  in  our 
metropolis.  The  buildings,  which  give  scope 
for  the  architects’  skill,  the  porticoes,  theatres, 
baths,  are  lost  to  our  time  and  climate. 

It  is  with  special  reference  to  sepulchral 
monuments  that  I have  introduced  these 
preliminary  remarks.  These  afforded  a field 
for  the  architect  of  classic  times,  which 
in  our  day  has  been  entirely  transferred  to  the 
stone-mason.  The  pyramids  in  Egypt,  the 
monument  of  Philopappus  at  Athens,  and 
the  sepulchres  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian 
at  Rome,  were  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous edifices  of  their  respective  countries 
and  ages.  But  where  now  should  we  find  a 
tomb  in  our  public  cemeteries  or  graveyards 
which  would  require  any  skill  to  construct, 
beyond  what  might  be  found  in  a very  mode- 
rate artist.  I speak  not  of  tbe  monuments  of 
our  great  men,  which  the  art  of  sculpture  has 
touched,  and  which  stand  under  the  shelter  of 
a cathedral  vault — admittance,  6 d.  ; children, 
half-price.  Speaking,  as  I intend  to  do,  of 
sepulchral  monuments  as  buildings,  I have  yet 
to  ascertain  the  cause  why  this  class  of  edifice 
has  been  lost  to  the  modern  architect.  The 
cause  is  in  the  change  which  Christianity  has 
wrought  in  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  what 
may  happen  after  death.  The  ancients  con- 
sidered a tomb  in  a much  more  important 
light  than  we  either  can  or  ought  to  do.  So 
feeble  were  their  expectations  of  living  in  their 
fancied  Elysium,  that  they  generally  looked 
forward  to  the  honour  of  a tomb,  as  the  only 
blessing  that  awaited  them.  Hence  the  anxiety 
so  frequently  discovered  on  monumental  build- 
ings, which  the  individual,  during  lifetime, 
had  erected  for  providing  for  himself  and  his 
family  a place  of  burial  free  from  intrusion. 
The  initials — H.  S.  F.  V.,  Hoc  sibi  fecit  vivus, 
“ He  made  this  for  himself  while  he  was  alive” 
— -we  constantly  find  on  ancient  tombs.  And 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  wealthy,  under 
these  circumstances,  should  have  bestowed  so 
much  of  their  substance  in  erecting  their  pri- 
vate monuments,  and  the  warrior  and  the 
statesman  so  much  care  and  toil  in  gaining 
this  as  a public  honour. 

The  ancient  Romans  erected  their  splendid 
tombs  by  the  sides  of  the  public  roads  ; and 
from  the  remains  still  existing  along  the  Via 
Appia,  that  road  might,  without  any  further 
indications,  be  traced  for  at  least  4 miles  from 
Rome. 

The  early  sepulchres  of  the  Republic  at 
Rome  were  of  that  kind  called  Hypogaea,  that 
is,  chambers  underground,  with  an  elevation 
little  more  than  enough  to  exhibit  the  inscrip- 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Architects’  Institute,  4th  March, 
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; tion  to  the  passers  by.  Such  was  the  sepul- 
i clire  of  the  Scipios,  as  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  near 
the  Porta  St.  Sebastiano.  But  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  when  the  luxury  of 
marble  began  to  be  known,  and  governors  of 
provinces  returned  home  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  the  east,  the  colossal  taste  in  sepulchral 
monuments  was  introduced.  The  rich  Crassus 
erected  a mausoleum  for  his  wife  on  the  Via 
Appia,  built  of  travertine  stone,  24  feet  thick ; 
j and  every  one  who  has  visited  the  Campagna 
j of  Rome,  will  be  familiar  with  the  striking 
monument  of  Cecilia  Metella.  Forsyth  ob- 
serves, “ the  general  form  of  the  tombs  on  the 
| Appian  Way  is  a cylinder  or  a truncated  cone 
with  a cubic  base  and  a convex  top.  This 
combination,”  he  says,  “ conveys  the  idea  of  a 
funeral  pyre,  and  has  some  tendency  to  the 
pyramid,  the  figure  most  appropriate  to  a 
tomb,  as  representing  the  earth  heaped  on  a 
grave,  or  the  stone  piled  on  a military  barrow.” 
Perhaps  Crassus  was  the  first  who  broke 
I through  this  general  rule,  when  he  gave  more 
rotundity  to  his  wife’s  monument.  Caius 
Cestius  went  back  to  the  pyramid,  and  these 
two  monuments,  which  we  may  consider  as 
belonging  to  the  Republic,  have  now  stood 
for  nearly  2,000  years,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  stand  for  2,000 
more. 

But  I come  now  to  the  two  great  sepul- 
chres of  Imperial  Rome.  Augustus  chose 
for  the  site  of  his  mausoleum  a place  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  between  the  Via  Flaminia 
and  the  Tyber.  The  remains  of  that  monu- 
ment are  now  to  be  seen  behind  the  Palazzo 
Corea,  near  the  Porto  di  Ripetta.  The  an- 
cient walls  are  so  concealed  or  involved  with 
the  surrounding  buildings  that  its  magni- 
tude can  hardly  be  estimated  by  the  spectator. 
Strabo  has  given  us  some  description  of  it, 
and  he  considered  it  the  object  most  worthy  of 
notice  among  the  splendid  edifices  of  the 
i Campus  Martius.  It  stood  upon  a lofty  sub- 
struction of  white  stone,  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  it  was  shaded  to  the  very  top  with 
evergreen  trees.  The  summit  was  crowned  by 
the  statue  of  Augustus  in  bronze : the  trees 
appear  to  have  been  planted  on  the  belts  of 
| the  stories,  as  the  circumference  contracted 
I towards  the  top.  Behind  the  mausoleum  there 
was  a grove  laid  out  in  walks,  the  care  of 
which  was  committed  to  a procurator.  The 
tomb  was  built  twenty-seven  yea’-s  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  boy 
I Marcellus  was  the  first  of  the  imperial  family 
[ interred  within  its  walls. 

quae,  Tyberine,  videbis 

Funera,  cum  tumulum  prseterlabere  recentem  ! 

I It  was  in  this  tomb  that  Agrippa  and  Drusus 
were  buried.  And  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
| the  Christian  era,  Agrippina,  in  the  midst  of 
\ weeping  crowds  of  citizens,  brought  the  ashes 
[j  of  Germanicus  to  be  placed  within  its  walls. 

[ But  the  monument,  which  was  designed  by  the 
\ first  master  of  the  Roman  world  to  be  the  silent 
repository  of  the  ashes  of  himself  and  his  pos- 
i terity,  has  come  to  an  ignoble  end.  The  ruins, 

( which  time  and  Robert  Guiscard  the  Norman 
I have  left,  are  now  consolidated  into  the  plat- 
1 form  of  an  amphitheatre  ; and  in  the  summer 
I months,  several  thousands  of  the  Roman 
I people  sit  round  the  ample  circumference,  to 
i witness  the  horrors  of  a bull-fight,  the  feats  of 
I horsemanship,  and  the  antics  of  a vagrant 
j clown. 

i As  if  it  were  to  show  how  little  any  works, 
however  great,  are  valued,  which  have  not 
; some  public  object  or  utility,  the  colossal 
i monument  of  Hadrian,  which  we  are  about  to 
! view,  is  hardly  noticed  by  the  ancient  writers. 
i But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Emperor 
; Hadrian  himself  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
tomb  : the  whole  of  his  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  arts,  and  he  could  ill  brook  a rival  in  the 
science  on  which  he  thought  he  excelled. 
Apollodorus,  the  great  architect  of  that  day,  the 
man  of  taste,  was  doomed  to  view  all  the  de- 
signs  the  Emperor  sent  to  him,  and  to  choose 
between  praising  what  he  could  not  admire,  or 
i going  into  exile.  Apollodorus  ended  in  thelatter 
; alternative,  and  left  the  imperial  architect  to 
i construct  his  own  mausoleum.  Dion  Cassius 
1 tells  us,  that  when  Hadrian  was  buried  in  the 
1 tomb  he  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Tyber,  that 
i of  Augustus  was  full,  and  no  more  ashes  could 
1 be  deposited  within  it.  But  I apprehend  that 
1 Hadrian  had  .cast  an  emulous  eye  upon  the 
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great  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  perhaps 
chosen  the  garden  of  Domitia,  nearly  opposite, 
to  confront  with  greater  splendour  the  monu- 
ment which  Strabo  had  praised.  The  rich  mate- 
rials he  had  probably  collected  in  his  travels 
through  the  empire,  and,  I imagine,  like  those 
who  built  a still  larger  tower  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  the  vain  notion  of  his  mind  might  be 
expressed  in  the  same  language — “ Come  let 
us  make  us  a name.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  all 
that  Spartian,  the  biographer  of  Hadrian,  tells 
us  about  this  stupendous  work  is,  “Fecit  et 
sui  nominis  pontem  et  sepulchrum  juxta 
Tyberim.”  The  bridge  here  mentioned  is  that 
which  Hadrian  erected  across  the  Tyber  to 
give  an  easy  access  to  his  tomb,  and  which  he 
called  Pons  Elius,  after  his  prenomen.  There 
is  a medal  extant,  which  exhibits  this  bridge 
with  three  main  arches  in  the  middle,  and  at 
each  end  two  of  smaller  dimensions.  Much 
of  the  ancient  construction  of  peperine  stone 
still  remains  in  the  vaults  of  the  arches,  and 
with  the  name  changed  to  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  it 
preserves  to  this  day  the  appearance  of  what  it 
was  originally. 

It  appears  from  various  inscriptions  that 
have  been  found  and  preserved,  that  this 
mausoleum  received  the  ashes  of  all  the 
Antonines ; and  the  body  of  Commodus, 
after  being  dragged  through  the  Tyber,  was 
also  buried  in  it  by  order  of  Pertinax.  Some- 
thing was  left  by  Hadrian  for  his  successors  to 
finish,  and  it  probably  continued  to  be  the 
imperial  place  of  burial  until  the  time  of 
Septimus  Severus  ; perhaps  we  may  say  until 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Then  its 
history  as  a sepulchre  ends.  But,  before  I 
proceed  to  describe  to  you  the  original  appear- 
ance and  splendour  of  this  monument  of  im- 
perial Rome,  let  me  bring  together  the  few 
notices  which  are  found  of  it  in  ancient  writers. 
Procopius  is  the  first  who  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  what  it  was  : in  his  account  of  an 
assault  made  by  the  Goths  outside  the 
Aurelian  gate  (it  is  not  far  from  where 
the  Gauls  of  1848  very  recently  made  their 
assault),  he  thus  writes “ The  tomb  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  is  situated  outside  the 
Porta  Aurelia,  about  a stone’s  cast  from  the 
bulwarks  of  the  city;  it  is  an  object  worthy  of 
admiration.  It  is  built  of  Parian  marble,  and 
the  blocks  fit  close  to  one  another  without  any 
thing  between  to  fasten  them ; it  has  four 
equal  sides  about  a stone’s  throw  in  length ; it 
rises  above  the  city  walls;  on  the  top  are 
statues  of  the  same  kind  of  marble,  admirable 
figures  of  men  and  horses.  The  men  of  old 
time  (that  is  the  Romans,  probably  in  the 
time  of  Honorius),  joined  this  monument  with 
the  bulwarks  of  the  city  by  two  walls,  because 
it  appeared  to  be  advantageous  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  ; it  thus  became  a part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  had  the  appearance  of  a lofty 
tower  covering  the  entrance  of  the  city.”  So 
far  we  learn  that  the  mausoleum  was  converted 
at  a very  early  period  (for  Procopius  saw  it  in 
534  a.d.)  into  a fortress.  Those  beautiful 
statues,  however,  which  the  secretary  of  Beli- 
sariua  describes,  were  put  to  a strange  use  by 
the  defenders  of  Rome.  Instead  of  more  ap- 
propriate missiles  and  more  raw  material,  these 
master  pieces  of  sculpture  were  torn  from  their 
pedestals  and  hurled  upon  the  besiegers  below ; 
and  perhaps  the  breaking  of  the  head  of  a Goth 
might  cost  a whole  Venus  or  a Mars,  a head 
of  a Faun,  or  a foot  of  Hercules.  I do  not 
know  what  to  say  of  a passage  cited  by  Salma- 
sius  from  John  of  Antioch,  who  lived  a.d. 
620.  “ The  figure  of  Hadrian,”  he  says, 

“stood  on  the  top  in  a car  drawn  by  four 
horses,  of  such  colossal  dimensions,  that  a full 
grown  man  might  pass  through  one  of  the 
horse’s  eyes.”  A chronicler  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  commonly  called  the  anonymous, 
says  that  the  tomb  was  faced  with  marble,  and 
he  talks  of  gilded  peacocks  and  a bull.  The 
same  mediaeval  sight-seer  mentions  also  bronze 
doors  and  horses,  which  he  saw  about  the 
mausoleum.  But  the  earliest  representation  or 
drawing  we  have  of  the  Mole  is  that  now 
existing  on  the  bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter’s, 
made  in  the  days  of  Pope  Eugenius,  by 
Antonio  Pollagio,  about  1481.  In  Camucci’s 
sketch,  made  a century  later,  some  of  the 
cornice  is  indicated,  which  he  must  have  seen, 
and  which  he  says  was  embellished  with  ox 
heads  and  festoons ; and  on  the  frieze  there 
were  two  inscriptions  then  to  be  seen  belong- 
ing to  Commodus  and  Lucius  Verus.  Pope 


Clement  VII.  and  his  architect  Labacco  gave 
currency  to  the  tradition,  that  the  beautiful 
columns^  of  Paonazzetto,  which  stood  in 
St.  Paul’s  Basilica,  once  adorned  the  upper 
stories  of  this  mausoleum.  Now  with  these 
notices  of  historians  and  artists  of  old  time, 
added  to  our  own  observations  of  its  present 
state,  we  are  to  make  the  description,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  of  this  durable  monument.* 
Richard  Burgess,  B.D. 


TUBULAR  GIRDER  BRIDGES. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  12th,  the  president  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read,  “ On  Tubular  Girder  Bridges,” 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Fairbairn.  The  author  com- 
menced by  stating,  that  the  chief  points  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  were  : — 1st,  the  appli- 
cation of  a given  formula,  for  computing  their 
strength ; 2nd,  the  excess  of  strength  that 
should  be  given,' over  the  greatest  load  that 
could  be  brought  upon  the  bridge  ; and,  3rd, 
the  effects  of  impact,  with  the  best  mode  of 
testing  the  strength,  and  proving  the  security  of 
the  bridge. 

In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  determined  by  ex- 
periments, that,  in  order  to  balance  the  two  resisting 
forces  of  tension  and  compression,  in  a wrought- 
iron  tubular  girder,  having  a cellular  top,  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  bottom  should  be  to  the  sectional 
area  of  the  top,  as  eleven  to  twelve  ; and  that  until 
this  proportion  existed,  the  usual  formula  could  not 
be  applied  ; this  formula  was,  that  the  breaking 
weight  was  equal  to  the  total  area,  multiplied  into 
the  depth,  and  into  a constant  (80),  and  divided  by 

the  length  of  the  girder.  ^ tv  = — f 

Considering  the  particular  case  of  the  Torksey- 
bridge,  the  mean  sectional  areas  of  the  top  and  the 
bottom,  being  respectively  51-08  square  inches  and 
54 -93  square  inches,  the  latter  was  in  excess  of 
strength  over  the  former,  so  that  a reduction  of  the 
area  of  the  bottom  from  54  93  to  4G7G  square 
inches  might  have  been  made  with  propriety,  and 
would  have  been  in  conformity  with  the  formula. 

By  calculation,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  bridge 
was  found  to  be  1,152  tons,  whilst  the  greatest  total 
load,  including  the  weight  of  the  girders,  &c.,  was 
only  372  tons.  This  gave  a strength  greater  than 
the  heaviest  rolling  load  that  could  be  brought  on 
the  bridge,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  five  to  one. 
Although,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  the  girders 
was  not  exactly  that  which  the  author  recommended, 
he  considered  that  “ they  were,  nevertheless,  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  bridge  perfectly  secure.”  This 
conclusion  was  arrived^at  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  additional  strength  derived 
from  the  continuity  of  the  girders  across  the  central 
pier. 

The  exact  proportions  recommended  were  given 
in  two  tables  extending  respectively  to  spans  of 
150  feet  and  of  300  feet.  The  depths  of  the  girders 
of  the  first  class  were  taken  at  one-thirteenth  of  the 
span,  and  those  of  the  second  class  at  one-fifteenth 
of  the  span. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  definite  pro- 
portions assigned  in  the  paper  for  girders  were  dis- 
puted, and  the  attempt  to  assign  empirical  rules  for 
the  practice  of  engineers,  in  structures  of  this  novel 
character,  was  earnestly  deprecated. 


Provincial. — A market  house  is  to  be 
erected  at  Cinderford,  Forest  of  Dean,  cost 

payable  in  20  shares,  of  501.  each. The 

foundation  stone  of  St.  Matthias’s  Church,  on 
the  Weir,  says  the  Bristol  Journal,  was  laid  on 
Thursday,  in  last  week.  It  is  to  be  in  the 
Decorated  style,  with  accommodation  for  842 
sitters,  634  free,  and  all  with  open  seats.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  John  Norton,  and  the  builders 
aie  Messrs.  Willcox  and  Sons,  who  have  con- 
tracted to  erect  the  edifice  in  eighteen  months. 
Mr.  Macbride,  the  sculptor,  says  a Liver- 
pool paper,  is  engaged  on  a historical  group 
from  British  history,  to  be  executed  in  marble, 
for  the  International  Exposition. A num- 

ber of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Elliott’s  admirers  have 
expressed  a desire  that  a monument  should  be 
erected  to  his  memory  in  or  near  Sheffield. 

-Resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the 

Knaresborough  Improvement  Act  Commis- 
sioners, for  carrying  out  a complete  plan  of 
drainage  in  that  town.  A committee  visited 
Ripon,  to  pick  up  a few  hints,  as  the  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  healthfulness  of  that  town  has 
been  with  good  reason  attributed  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  drainage  : not  a single  case  of 
cholera  occurred  in  that  town. 


* To  be  continued, 
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SECTION  OF  COPENHAGEN  TUNNEL. 
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COPENHAGEN  TUNNEL. 

The  section  of  this  tunnel  will  he  useful  to 
the  student,  as  showing  a series  of  curves 
throughout.  The  bricks  are  set  as  headers  in  the 
invert  and  sides  ; and  in  stretchers,  or  4|  inch 
rings  in  the  smaller  curves.  Great  strength  is 
thought  to  be  obtained  by  this  form,  and  skew 
backs  are  dispensed  with.  In  no  portion  of 
the  section  do  the  bricks  require  cutting.  The 
thickness  of  the  brickwork  is  2 ft.  7 a in.,  ex- 
cepting the  bottom,  which  is  2 ft.  3 in. 

“ Cement”  is  not  used  in  this  work,  but 


mortar,  made  as  here  described  : — 

MORTAR. 

Blue  lias  lime  5 parts. 

Burnt  clay  or  brick  rubbish,  ground  2 ,, 

Clean  sharp  sand 2 ,, 

Coke  ashes  1 ,, 


10 

Mixed  by  measure.  The  mortar  is  ground 
in  a pan  which  revolves  under  two  edge  rol- 
lers, about  5 feet  diameter,  and  one  ton  weight 
each.  The  pan  is  driven  by  steam  power. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Cubitt  are  the  engineers. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Smith. 

Good  mortar  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  engineer,  the  architect,  and  the  builder; 
and  a knowledge  of  the  ingredients  neces- 
sary to  compose  such  will  be  acceptable  to 
all  who  wish  to  construct  works  of  use  and 
permanence.  The  Romans  paid  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  mortar  they  used  ; 
in  many  instances  the  strength  of  their  military 
walls  depended  entirely  upon  the  strength  of  the 
mortar,  as  there  was  no  bond  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  stone.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  great 
wall  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  Such  in  a 
great  measure  is  the  "character  of  the  masonry 
of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  as  now,  and  for 
some  time  past,  constructed  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Hartley,  the  engineer.  The  cement  called 
“ Roman,”  was  not  known  to  the  great 
builders  of  that  building  nation.  In  the  vast 
dock  works  at  Liverpool,  it  has  not  been  used, 
and  if  good  mortar  is  made  and  used  with 
proper  attention  and  care,  cement  of  any  other 
kind,  as  known  by  the  name  of  “cement,” 
will  rarely  be  required.  A mortar  which  sets 
gradually  but  surely,  is  in  every  respect  to  he 
preferred  to  a quick-setting  and  rigid  cement. 
The  young  engineer  or  architect'  must  not, 
however,  sit  down  in  idleness  and  draw  up  a 


specification  from  this,  or  any  other  recipe,  but 
carefully  analyze  his  materials,  if  new,  and  try 
by  experiment,  so  as  to  make  certain  of 
adopting  the  best.  There  is  a wide  difference 
in  the  character  and  quantity  of  lime.  The 
ingredients  to  combine,  and  mode  of  mixing, 
must  be  varied  to  suit  each. 


PROGRESS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Architecture  is  both  a science  and 
an  art.  It  may  advance  with  rapidity  in  its 
first  capacity,  and  yet  remain  stationary  or 
even  retrograde,  and  that  without  observation, 
in  the  second ; and  thus  its  health,  nay,  its  life, 
as  an  art,  may  expire,  till  it  sink  into  a mere 
craft  of  building,  notwithstanding  that  the 
means  at  its  command  are  far  beyond  those  of 
any  former  age.  Since  the  discoveries  of  the 
chemist  and  geologist  have  been  added  to  its 
service,  the  extensive  application  of  iron  and 
the  power  of  steam  have  increased  its  resources. 
And  the  enterprize  of  commerce  and  the  pre- 
sent facilities  of  communication  with  other 
countries  bring  such  materials  within  its  reach, 
as  formerly  were  unprocurable. 

As  an  art,  architecture  is  less  imitative  and 
more  creative  than  either  painting  or  sculpture  ; 
the  materials  with  which  it  has  to  deal  are  too 
rugged  and  unyielding  to  allow  of  direct  imi- 
tation ; it  thus  becomes  essentially  conven- 
tional ; it  works  rather  with  the  principles  than 
with  the  forms  of  nature ; the  type  of  orna- 
ment which  it  has  thence  chosen  must  be 
engrafted  upon,  and  be  developed  together 
with,  and  not  conceal,  the  idea  of  the  stability 
of  its  framework  ; its  means  of  expression  also 
are  more  limited  than  those  of  its  sister  arts. 
Material  abstract  beauty  or  sublimity  is  its 
principal  scope,  and  that  a wide,  noble,  and 
sufficient  one,  for  tjie  limits  of  its  power  have 
not  yet  been  reached  by  man,  nor  need  it  be 
feared  that  they  will  be.  Architecture,  then, 
in  the  first  instance,  may  err  and  has  erred  from 
its  character  as  an  art,  having  been  subordi- 
nated to  that  of  science;  for,  connected  as  it  is 
with  several  lucrative  adjuncts,  it  is  seldom 
embraced,  like  painting  and  sculpture,  from  an 
ardent  love  alone,  but  is  coldly  and  calcula- 
tingly  entered  upon  as  a respectable  profession 
and  lucrative  business,  and  therefore  may,  in- 
deed, be  kept  in  a respectable  grade  of  dull 
mediocrity,  but  can  never  be  raised  to  its  pro- 


per position — at  the  summit  of  the  arts,  till  it 
be  undertaken  with  a nobler  intention  than  to 
make  it  pay. 

Architecture  also  may  err  and  has  erred  inas- 
much as  association  and  prejudice  have  fettered 
it  with  the  arbitrary  laws  of  antiquarianism  in 
its  search  after  abstract  beauty  and  sublimity. 
Such  a catalogue  of  examples  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters, 
and  fitted  together,  as  a puzzle  by  a child, 
into  a system  that  these  masters  themselves 
never  dreamt  of,  to  which  it  is  attempted  to 
bind  us  by  an  exact  compliance,  compelling  a 
mere  reproduction  of  their  facts,  and  debarring 
us  from  venturing  to  the  same  source  whence 
they  drew,  lest  we  might  do  aught  for  which 
we  had  not  their  authority,  and  thus  would 
each  work  executed  be  the  diminishing  the 
range  of  invention,  therivetting  another  link  to 
the  chain,  confining  our  liberty,  instead  of  the 
adding  of  man’s  thought  to  thought, — the 
widening  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge, — which 
knowledge  is  power,  and  given  to  us  for  further 
use,  that  having  learnt  how  the  great  masters 
have  applied  those  types  chosen  from  the  ex- 
haustless stores  of  nature,  we  may  likewise 
apply  others  for  ourselves. 

It  now,  however,  appears  to  be  generally 
acknowledged  that  we  have  a record  of  our  own 
to  leave,  a transcript  of  the  feelings  of  the  age 
to  embody  in  our  works,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  should  strive  after  more  than  a mere  repro- 
duction of  those  of  past  ages,  and  that  we  might 
effect  more  than  has  yet  been  done. 

The  question,  then,  by  what  means  are  we 
again  to  reach  the  true  path  of  progress  ? is  to 
us  of  the  utmost  practical  importance,  and  is 
one  that  is  occupying  considerable  attention. 
Nor  has  this  question  been  raised  without  any 
attempts  having  been  made  to  answer  it; 
several  suggestions  have  been  offered  for  its 
solution. 

It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  take  a brief 
review  of  the  direction  this  movement  has 
already  taken,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
position  in  which  we  are  at  present,  to  test  the 
application  of  these  suggestions  to  that  position. 

And,  first,  several  voices  have  been  raised 
in  condemnation  of  our  practice  of  following 
by  turns  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  or  Goth, 
as  fashion  might  sway,  and  warning  us  of  the 
maze  of  error  in  which  we  were  wandering 
without  hope  of  freedom,  bidding  us  to  halt  in 
our  mad  career,  denouncing  the  false  sys- 
tem of  copyism,  and,  though,  indeed,  they 
pointed  not  out  the  right  path,  strove  to  lead 
us  from  the  wrong  one,  — impugned  the 
all-enslaving  authority  of  antiquity,  and  put 
aside  the  distorting  medium  of  association, — 
bid  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  not  to 
pilfer  the  thoughts  of  our  fathers, — which  first 
rent  the  veil  of  black  darkness  that  over- 
shadowed us,  and  rang  the  death-knell  to  the 
practice  of  a century.  This,  however,  alone, 
would  help  us  but  little  on  our  way,  unsup- 
ported ; it  could  only  unsettle  the  mind  for  a 
time,  till,  disheartened  by  the  knowledge  of 
failure,  we  should  relapse  into  a more  hopeless 
state  than  before. 

But  further  and  next  were  we  directed  to 
the  study  of  nature,  and  though  to  some  this 
advice  appeared,  and  even  now  appears,  vague 
and  unprecise,  and  from  its  want  of  precision 
was  even  rejected  by  others,  it  contains  all  the 
germs  of  truth ; for  as  the  children  of  nature,  it 
reminded  us  of  our  mission  as  her  disciples 
and  expounders,  for  man  has  no  other  source 
of  inspiration  open  to  him,  nor  any  other 
school  wherein  lie  can  learn  equal  power  or 
grace  and  refinement.  This,  then,  was  a beacon 
light  held  up,  which  flashed  astonishment  to 
those  who  trusted  to  the  glimmerings  of  their 
own  unaided  inventions,  that  dreamt  not  of  a 
brighter  source  than  the  reflected  rays  of  a 
past  and  borrowed  inspiration,  and  though  in 
the  panicofthe  moment  this  transferring  of  our 
allegiance  from  the  tyranny  of  antiquarianism 
to  the  principles  of  nature,  was  stigmatized  as 
presumption : truly  there  was  more  of  pre- 
sumption in  the  setting  up  of  man  and  man’s 
rules  in  her  stead. 

Nor  is  it  to  architecture  alone  that  this  salu- 
tary movement  has  been  confined.  There  is  in 
the  other  arts  at  the  present  day,  an  evident 
attempt  after  a careful  and  simple  study  of 
nature,  the  ground-work  of  all  excellence. 

Yet  though  this  be  a great  step  in  advance, 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  our  purpose ; for,  as  it 
has  been  observed,  while  painting  and  sculp- 
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| ture  are  imitative  arts,  for  which  a faithful 
rendering  of  the  works  of  nature  suffice  : archi- 
tecture deals  more  with  her  principles  than  her 
; individual  forms,  and  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
shown  how  to  deduce  these  principles,  and 
I further  to  learn  how  to  apply  them  to  her  con- 
i ventional  purposes. 

Thu3  in  designing  ornament,  the  province 
< of  the  architect  is  to  seize  such  salient  points 
i as  may  suggest  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
' natural  type,  without  carrying  the  imitation  so 
: far  as  to  destroy  the  idea  of  the  material  on 
which  it  is  represented,  or  destroying  its 
breadth  of  light  and  shade,  necessary  as  the 
portion  of  a great  whole,  rather  than  an  Ob- 
ject perfect  in  itself. 

Towards  the  right  comprehension  of  these 
principles,  the  next  step  in  advance,  much  that 
i is  practically  useful  has  been  contributed  by 
! Mr.  Ruskin,  on  their  application  to  art  in 
general,  in  his  treatise  on  the  imaginative  and 
theoretic  faculties,  as  well  as  on  their  applica- 
: tion  to  architecure  in  the  “ Seven  Lamps,”  the 
C brilliancy  of  which,  however,  vanishes  sadly 
: into  gloom  when  he  approaches  the  point 
under  consideration,  in  the  “Lamp  of  Obe- 
dience,” where  he  forbids  us  all  hope  of  pro- 
gress till  we  can  again  merge  the  profession 
into  a band  of  Freemasons,  and  “ teach  our 
architecture  at  our  schools,  from  Cornwall  to 
Northumberland,  as  we  would  teach  English 
i spelling  or  English  grammar,” — where  he  pro- 
! claims  that  “ until  a universal  system  of  form 
and  workmanship  be  everywhere  adopted  and 
enforced,  our  architecture  will  languish  in  the 
dust,” — “that  the  only  chance  for  architecture 
' rests  on  the  bare  possibility  of  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  architects  and  the  public,  to  choose  a 
I style  and  use  it  universally  j”  which  opinion  is 
also  supported  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  tells  us 
that  a gradual  national  improvement  of  some 
style  universally  chosen  and  practised,  will 
, alone  effect  progress  in  art,  by  the  same 
I means  as  facts  are  accumulated  in  physical 
science,  from  which  he  traces  the  arts  in  re- 
gular gradation,  and  would  thence  conclude 
that  the  same  causes  influence  the  whole  series, 

I and  would  therefore  discourage  the  idea  of  in- 
I dividual  improvement,  and  prohibit  any  from 
practising  otherwise  than  on  the  general  design, 

(which  alone  they  might  add  to,  improve,  or 
correct  when  in  error. 

These  views  are  plausible  in  theory,  but,  as 
regards  practice,  utterly  impossible.  The  scheme 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time ; for  the 
days  of  feudalism  and  monastic  compulsion 
are  past.  Architects  are  no  longer  an  order  of 
i priests.  The  very  numbers  in  the  profession 
preclude  a hope  that  they  could,  even  if  they 
would,  submit  to  such  a thraldom.  Nor  would 
the  public  remain  satisfied  with  the  monotony 
. that  must  ensue.  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  fears 
its  impossibility,  but  asserts  that  with  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do.  Yet  indeed  we  have  some- 
I:  thing  to  do  with  its  possibility,  for  the  present 
is  one  phase  in  the  general  development  of 
• society — one  page  of  the  history  of  its  progress, 

1 to  which  the  world  has  not  arrived  by  chance. 

To  deny  to  it  the  possibility  of  progress,  is  to 
: assert  that  Providence  is  at  fault,  which  is  an 
; anomaly  : we  may  be  sure  that  we  can  never 
I be  placed  in  a position  where  our  duty  should 
11  be  impossible. 

Nor,  as  has  been  before  explained,  need  the 
![  parallel  between  physical  science  and  archi- 
ll tecture  necessarily  hold  good.  Under  certain 
i]  peculiar  circumstances  it  has  done  so  at  some 
li  former  period,  which  has  given  Mr.  Fergusson 
t the  pretext  for  his  argument.  But  in  each 
[c  case  these  circumstances  were  different  from 
t those  of  modern  times,  and  impossible  to  be 
r revived.  As  in  the  states  of  Greece,  whose 
1 principal  architectural  structures  were  temples, 
e each  like  the  preceding,  with  such  refinements 
c only  as  experience  might  suggest,  with  no 
c other  variation  for  centuries ; or  in  the  medi- 
a aeval  ages,  under  an  ecclesiastical  monopoly,  to 
v which  all  learning  and  literature,  as  well  as 
a architecture,  was  confined,  by  whose  members 
a alone  any  sacred  structure  could  be  built.  Then 
t there  is  at  least  an  equal  precedent,  not  taken 
i into  this  account,  on  the  opposite  side,  under 
e circumstances  far  more  similar  to  our  own ; 
f for  neither  Brunelleschi,  Alberti,  San  Gallo, 

I Palladio,  Vignola,  nor  the  other  illustrious 
a architects  of  Italy,  were  members  of  a band  of 
1 Freemasons,  but  studied  as  we  do  now,  and 
v worked  as  we  might  do  now,  individually  pro- 
(1  ducing  works  of  undeniably  high  merit. 


stamped  with  their  own  individuality,  and  yet 
conforming  to  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the 
age ; and,  further,  have  we  bright  examples 
among  our  own  countrymen.  Wren,  Vanbrugh, 
Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Win.  Chambers,  &c.,  to 
whom,  as  members  of  no  clique,  nor  yet  having 
learnt  their  architecture  as  their  spelling,  hope 
of  progress  might  as  reasonably  have  been 
denied  as  to  us. 

But  other  methods  have  been  suggested 
besides  these  for  the  renovation  of  our  art. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  mediteval  archi- 
tects worked  out  their  glorious  styles  from  the 
precepts  of  Vitruvius,  and  thought  their  re- 
sult the  same  which  he  had  intended,  and  we 
have  been  advised  to  follow  the  same  course. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  if 
they  did  think  so,  they  made  a great  mistake, 
though  a fortunate  one  perhaps.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  we  should  make  as  great  a mis- 
take. But  the  chances  of  its  being  so  fortunate 
arc  ten  thousand  to  one. 

Others  imagine  they  have  discovered  the 
traces  of  a system  of  geometry,  by  which  they 
produced  their  works.  Now  it  is  probable 
they  did  so,  and  it  is  certain  that  geometrical 
science  is  most  useful  to  architecture ; yet  I 
fear,  that  if  we  wait  till  we  can  have  fitted 
together  its  scanty  relics,  it  will  be  for  us  at 
least  so  late,  that  when  we  have  found  the 
route  we  intend  to  pursue,  we  shall  then  be 
tempted  to  say  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — 
“ were  I now  to  begin  again,  I would  pursue 
such  a course.” 

All  these  suggestions  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  formation  of  a universal  style 
on  the  model  of  those  of  past  ages,  is  the 
grand  consideration.  It  may  be,  that  one  or 
other  of  these  methods  is  the  only  one  by 
which  such  could  be  produced.  But  then  it 
is  not  necessary  that  such  a style  should  be 
established  in  order  that  architecture  may  pro- 
gress. We  look  not  that  our  painters  should 
give  precisely  the  same  features,  the  same 
attitudes  to  their  figures,  the  same  composi- 
tion or  tone  of  colour  to  their  pictures.  The  day 
has  passed  when  the  works  of  a nation  should 
be  reckoned  in  the  aggregate,  and  their  growth 
described  as  regularly  as  that  of  a vegetable. 

We  want  neither  a new  nor  a universal  style  : 
we  should  know  nothing  about  styles;  the  very 
name  is  a bane  and  a hindrance  to  architects, 
however  useful  to  the  antiquary.  Let  us  leave 
it  to  posterity  to  classify  our  productions,  and 
be  sure  that  if  we  work  simply,  neither  copying 
nor  striving  for  singularity,  we  cannot  so  com- 
pletely emancipate  ourselves  from  the  feelings 
of  our  own  age  and  country  but  that  they 
will  give  an  impress  to  our  work,  though  we 
may  not  discern  it  for  ourselves.  We  shall  at 
least  work  that  which  shall  have  the  appear- 
ance of  life  ; and  rudely,  it  may  be,  yet  surely, 
pierce  to  the  sympathies  of  men.  Let  us,  then, 
shun  plagiarism  as  a stain  on  the  reputation 
of  the  architect,  as  it  would  be  in  literature ; 
and  then  all  beauty  is  common.  Columnar 
architecture,  and  delicacy  of  moulding,  and  pre- 
cision of  symmetry  are  not  the  inalienable  pro- 
perty of  the  Greek,  though  his  several  and 
peculiar  orders  are.  Lofty  proportion,  vigorous 
light  and  shade,  fairy  tracery,  fretted  vaulting, 
are  not  a Gothic  patent,  though  each  of  their 
cathedrals,  with  all  its  crisp  foliage,  and  quaint 
imagery  or  curious  penetrations,  and  various 
details,  left  to  us  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  as  a record  of  the 
labour  and  zeal  and  love  of  their  builders, 
is  a sign  manual,  which  it  is  forgery  for 
us  to  repeat.  The  well  whence  they  drew  is 
open  to  us,  and  we  may  do  more  and 
better  than  they,  since  they  have  shown  us 
how,  and  we  have  not  all  that  lesson  to  learn 
for  ourselves. 

The  remedies,  therefore,  that  have  been  pro- 
posed are  too  violent  for  our  case.  Yet  though 
we  cannot  compel  such  a unity  of  practice 
throughout  the  profession,  we  may  and  must 
expect,  if  we  are  to  look  for  progress,  a far 
greater  degree  of  consistency  in  that  of  its 
individual  members  than  there  is  at  present, 
for  one  thought  fully  carried  out  is  sufficient 
for  a man’s  life,  nay,  is  a legacy  he  may  be 
proud  to  bequeath.  If,  then,  in  pandering  to 
the  appetite  for  novelty,  no  two  designs  of  an 
architect  are  to  resemble  each  other,  there  is  no 
help  for  him  but  to  continue  copying  the  works 
of  others,  without  resting  to  perfect  one  idea 
of  his  own  : the  lamp  of  obedience  is  a noble 
one,  and  necessary  to  rescue  us  from  restless 
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agitation  for  novelty,  which  is  as  injurious  as 
the  opposite  extreme.  All  progress  must  be 
founded  on  what  has  been  done  before.  What- 
ever precedent  then  a man  selects,  let  him 
keep  to  that,  improving  thereon  to  his  utmost, 
nor  be  driven  from  his  post  by  the  withering 
storms  of  criticism,  which  are  too  certain  to 
arise  whenever  anything  that  has  not  previous 
authority  is  attempted. 

It  is  then  upon  our  own  individual  improve- 
ment and  consistency  we  must  depend  foj 
progress.  There  is  little  practical  use  in  seek- 
ing for  new  theories  for  the  development  of 
architecture,  for  the  present  system  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose;  it  is  reform,  not  revolu- 
tion, we  require, — a higher  aim  and  a recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  our  art,— a closer  study 
of  the  forms  of  nature,  by  drawing  the  human 
figure  and  natural  objects,  as  an  important 
branch  of  our  education  (one,  however,  seldom 
considered),  by  which  the  taste  would  become 
refined,  and  such  a feeling  for  beauty 
given  as  would  not  desert  us  throughout  the 
sterner  studies  of  the  science, — a due  compre- 
hension of  the  principles  of  architecture  de- 
rived from  nature,  of  which  proportion  and 
symmetry  form  the  foundation, — and,  further, 
in  practice  and  in  criticism,  the  exercise 
of  common  sense;  for  much  evil  has  arisen 
from  treating  architecture  as  if  amenable 
to  some  other  peculiar  laws.  How  often  do 
we  hear  persons  refuse  to  judge  of  a building 
by  the  same  tests  they  would  apply  to  othe'r 
things,  on  the  grounds  that  if  it  do  not  please 
them,  it  may  yet  be  in  the  style,  as  if  style 
were  an  excuse  for  ugliness,  a species  of 
juggling  known  only  to  the  initiated  ! As  in 
literature,  it  is  not  well  to  mince  and  pick  and 
choose  our  words,  and  cavil  about  the  round- 
ing of  a sentence,  lest  to  such  minor  points 
we  sacrifice  the  point  and  pith  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  as  we  should  rather  seek  to  write 
with  terseness  and  energy  what  we  have  to  say, 
and  look  to  the  matter  and  not  to  the  manner, — 
so  in  architecture,  let  us  not  worry  ourselves 
to  be  original,  nor  strive  to  be  peculiar. 
“ Genius,”  says  Emerson,  “ leaves  to  novices 
the  gay,  the  fantastic,  and  ostentatious,  and 
itself  pierces  directly  to  the  simple  and  true.” 
“Nothing  astonishes  man  so  much  as  common 
sense  and  plain  dealing.” — John  P.  Sjsddon. 


THE  BUILDING,  ficc.,  FOR  THE  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

The  committee  having  come  to  know  that 
many  contributors  of  suggestions  for  the 
building  are  preparing  complete  sets  of 
working  drawings,  wish  us  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  that  part  of  their  former 
statement  in  which  they  ask  for  suggestions 
only  as  to  the  general  management  of  the 
ground-plan,  and  request  contributors  not  at 
present  to  enter  into  details  of  construction  or 
architectural  decorations. 

After  the  general  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  plans 
and  suggestions  now  called  for,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  commissioners  to  invite,  by  a second 
public  notice,  designs,  accompanied  by  tenders, 
from  architects,  builders,  and  manufacturers, 
for  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  of  the 
form  and  according  to  the  general  arrangement 
which  shall  have  been  thus  fixed  upon  by  the 
commissioners. 

At  a meeting  held  at  Huddersfield  last 
week,  to  give  the  operative  classes  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  sentiments 
on  the  projected  exhibition,  a mechanic, 
who  stated  that  he  had  invented  a valuable 
machine,  but  could  not  protect  it  by  patent 
for  lack  of  the  necessary  funds,  started 
the  question,  whether  the  exhibition  of  an  un- 
patented  invention  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  1851  would  be  deemed  a publication.  He 
said  that  many  who  were  in  his  position  would 
be  glad  to  exhibit,  if  they  were  protected  from 
the  consequences  ordinarily  following  a pub- 
lication ; and  he  suggested  that  some  special 
provision  should  be  made  in  this  case  : his 
views  met  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 

persons  assembled. A public  meeting  will 

be  held  in  Kensington  on  the  20th  inst.  A 
strong  committee  has  been  organized  there, 
and  will  doubtless  render  good  service  to  the 

cause. In  London  city,  they  expect  to  raise 

about  30,000/.  The  corporation  gave  500/. 
A ladies’  committee  has  been  appointed  there 
to  promote  the  object. 
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ROOD  SCREEN,  SEFTON  CHURCH. 

The  village  of  Sefton,  in  Lancashire,  is  about 
eight  miles  from  Liverpool,  a little  to  the  left 
of  the  high  road  to  Ormskirk  : it  is  situated 
on  an  extensive  range  of  fine  flat  meadows,  that 
reach  almost  to  the  sea,  and  which  are  annually 
irrigated  by  the  Alt,  a small  trout  stream.  It 
is  a parish  and  manor,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Molineuxes,  who  possessed  it  from  their 
Norman  ancestor,  William  de  Molines.  It  was 
granted  to  him  by  Roger  de  Poictiers,  to 
whom  the  Conqueror  had  given  all  the  lands 
between  the  Ribbleand  the  Mersey.  Previous 
to  that  event  this  manor  was  held  by  five  ! 
Thanes. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Helen, 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  Anthony  Molineux,  rector  of 
the  place ; but  a part  of  it  has  evidently  been 


built  at  an  earlier  period,  from  the  various 
styles  of  the  windows,  and  the  unconnected 
manner  in  which  the  walls  are  jointed,  particu- 
larly on  the  north  side  : there  are  also  two 
effigies  of  knights  templars,  branches  of  this 
family,  one  of  which  in  the  present  state  of 
the  church  does  not  appear  to  have  a proper 
situation  ; and  on  the  stalls,  screens,  & c.,  there 
is  a repetition  of  the  initials  PM,  which  must 
allude  to  some  other  member  of  the  family. 

'I  he  chancel  is  divided  by  a screen  from  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  contains  stalls 
arranged  alphabetically  ; the  style  of  the  letters 
is  unique,  being  in  unison  with  the  general 
| character  of  the  ornaments,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  specimen  of  the  kind  extant. 
They  are  represented  in  the  twenty-fourth  plate 
of  Bridgen’s  work  on  Sefton  Church.  In  the 
chancel  and  chancel  aisles,  for  a series  of  ages, 
have  been  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Moli- 


neux family ; and  several  of  the  monumental 
memorials  of  the  illustrious  house  are  still  pre- 
served. Around  an  altar  tomb  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Molineu  and 
Joan  his  wife,  who  died  in  1439;  there  are 
effigies  in  brass  of  Sir  William  Molineux  and 
his  two  wives  and  thirteen  children ; also  of  Sir 
William,  son  of  the  above,  his  two  wives  and 
six  children.  Four  of  the  plates  are  lost.  The 
one  bearing  the  inscription  is  preserved,  of 
which  the  following  is  a translation: — “Sir 
William  Molineux,  Knight,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Sefton,  who  was  sent  three  times  against  the 
Scots  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England  : in  war  he 
fought  most  courageously,  and  at  Flodden, 
with  his  own  hands,  took  two  of  the  Scottish 
banners  in  spite  of  all  their  resistance  : in  peace 
he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind,  assisting 
with  his  counsel  those  who  wanted  advice,  and 
with  his  purse  those  who  wanted  money ; 
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he  had  two  wives, — the  first,  Jane,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Rugge, 
Knight,  of  the  county  of  Salop,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children,  Richard,  Jane,  and  Anne ; 
the  second,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Culhbert  Clifton,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  also 
three  children,  William,  Thomas,  and  Ann  : 
after  a life  of  65  years  he  was  laid  here  with  his 
ancestors  in  July,  1548,  in  the  hope  of  the 
Resurrection.” 

In  the  painted  glass  of  the  windows  are 
several  inscriptions, — one  to  A.  Molineux, 
dated  1542, — another  to  Margarete  Bulckeley, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Molineux,  dated  1543. 
In  this  church  also  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  the  family  of  the  Blundells  of  Ince-Blun- 
dell,  a name  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Our  plate  of  the  chancel  screen  represents  it 
in  its  perfect  state,  before  the  alterations  in  the 
year  1818  were  made.  R. 


STATE  OF  ART  IN  NORWAY. 

CHURCHES  AND  SPOONS. 

The  accompanying  engravings  exhibit,  by 
a strange  contrast,  the  peculiar  state  of  art  in 
' Norway.  The  inhabitants  of  almost  all  civi- 
i lized  countries  have  succeeded,  by  untiring 
i mental  energies  and  ample  contribution  of 
i funds,  in  rendering  their  religious  edifices 
i objects  of  architectural  beauty,  but  such,  it 
: seems,  is  not  the  case  with  the  Norwegians, 
who,  although  rigid  observers  of  the  laws  of 
I their  religion,  and  most  generally  attached  to 
their  church  with  more  than  ordinary  senti- 
I ments  of  love  and  veneration,  fail  in  the  de- 
I monstration  of  that  universal  evidence  of  reli- 
j gious  zeal  that  demands  the  exercise  of  an  art 
i so  closely  allied,  by  its  study  and  associations, 
to  the  worship  of  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Benefactor.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  in 
the  absence  of  almost  all  dissent  from  the 
established  church,  as  well  as  the  existence  of 
an  intuitive  love  of  art,  although  uttered 
l sparingly,  in  ill-judged  application,  to  the  en- 
trances of  a few  churches  and  domestic  build- 
ings, and  the  chaste  and  appropriate  orna- 
i mentation  of  house  furniture  and  utensils. 

The  churches  of  Norway  are  characterized 
as  much  by  their  resemblance  of  each  other, 
as  the  primitiveness  of  their  construction  and 
the  penthouse  peculiarity  of  their  appearance. 
The  first  engraving  is  a view  of  Ringebo 
Church,  situated  about  midway  up  the  pictu- 
resque valley  of  Gulbrandsdall,  and  is  an 
average  specimen  of  the  style  of  Norwegian 
i churches.  The  lych  gate,  though  not  intro- 
duced in  this  view,  is  almost  everywhere  seen 
in  the  boundary  of  the  churchyards,  and  the 
il  belfry  is,  as  usually  made,  a detached  building, 
on  the  left  in  the  engraving  : on  the  right  is 
ii-1  situated  the  parsonage-house. 

The  decoration  of  the  church  entrances  con- 
|i  sists  of  planks  carved  on  the  face,  in  designs 
|i  of  much  elegance  and  masterly  execution, 

' varying  in  length  and  breadth  with  their  cor- 
i responding  parts  (neither  of  which  form  part 
li  of  the  constructive  material),  and  altogether 

< conceived,  executed,  and  appropriated  without 
) reference  to  that  consideration  of  usefulness 
•'  which  alone  gives  legitimacy  to  the  presence 

< of  architectural  decoration.  It  would  be  difti- 
;i  cult  to  commit  the  same  error  in  embellishing 
1 house  furniture  and  utensils,  for  these  are 
p articles  of  frequent  manual  use,  and  all  that 
i\  would  be  incongruous  in  their  form  would  be 
It  abandoned  by  admonitions  from  the  most 
I primitive  mind ; and  hence  we  find  in  the 
i examples,  figs.  2 and  3,  specimens  of  art,  in 
\ which  the  combination  of  usefulness  with  em- 
t bellishment  is  productive  of  harmony,  and 
ji  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  true  art. 

1 The  houses  of  the  rich,  and  equally  so 
It  those  of  the  poor,  are  stored  with  these 
|1  beautiful  examples  of  wood  carving,  less 
f excellent  in  design  and  execution  than  the 
1 like  productions  of  no  other  country.  It 
i must  therefore  be  remarked,  that  whilst  Nor- 
v wegian  art  suffers  materially  from  the  want  of 
v well  organized  institutions  for  its  study  and 
c cultivation,  nature  has  formed  the  taste  in 
a all  classes  of  society  from  the  monarch  to  the 
p peasant,  in  the  sources  uf  wealth  and  neces- 
s sity,  in  the  seclusion  of  mountain  habita- 
t tions,  as  well  as  those  of  populous  towns 
a and  villages,  for  that  equitable  balance 
o of  subject,  happy  contrast  of  surface,  and 


harmonious  combination  of  lines,  the  union  of 
which  mark  the  excellence  of  artistic  decora- 
tion. 

The  specimens  of  design  and  execution 
illustrated  (of  alderwood),  will  amply  corrobo- 
rate that  assertion,  they  being  the  ideal  pro- 
duce and  handicraft  of  a mountain  peasant, 
and  average  specimens  of  their  skill. 

There  are  no  public  buildings  or  institutions 
in  Norway, exclusive  of  the  churches  : and  these, 
as  well  as  the  domestic  buildings,  are  erected 
of  wood,  with  but  a few  exceptions, — such  as 
the  king’s  new  palace  at  Christiana,  and  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Stikklestad,  north  of 


Drontlieim,  which,  with  a few  other  unim- 
portant exceptions,  are  of  stone.  This  results 
first  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  stone, 
which  is  chiefly  silicious,  of  an  irregular  frac- 
ture, and  therefore  expensive  to  work ; se- 
condly, the  scarcity  of  lime  ; and,  thirdly,  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  timber. 

The  mountains  are  composed  chiefly  of  mi- 
caceous schist,  which  the  heavy  rains  in  winter 
are  constantly  washing  down  in  broken  masses. 

Amongst  the  peculiarities  of  custom  may  be 
mentioned  the  frequency  of  carving,  on  frieze 
boards  or  facia  boards  (running  horizontally 
round  their  dwelling  houses)  the  will  and  tes- 
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tament  of  the  owner,  and  being  written  in 
characters  of  quaint  design,  it  has  a somewhat 
pleasing  effect. 

So  much  for  the  material,  and  use  of  it,  in 
reference  to  the  practice  of  an  important  branch 
of  the  fine  arts.  That  of  painting  may  be  said 
to  be  totally  unknown,  and  yet  few  countries 
can  more  justly  boast  of  its  elements  of  pic- 
turesque beauty ; the  scenery  is  of  that  wild, 
solemn,  and  impressive  character,  that,  beyond 
the  momentary  flush  of  approbation,  arrests 
the  very  boundary  of  thought,  and  trammels 
the  mind  with  deep,  stirring  reflections. 

Norwegian  valley  scenes  are  nature’s  most 
perfect  pictures  in  the  accord  of  lines,  harmony 
of  colour,  and,  beyond  all,  that  minute  grada- 
tion from  the  spectre-like  forms  of  the  distant 
mountain  caps,  to  the  clear,  bright,  sunny  fore- 
ground with  its  rude  and  dangerous-like 
wooden  bridge  crossing  the  far  sunk  mountain 
torrent  in  a deep  ravine,  or  from  distance  held 
in  the  play  of  setting  sun,  back  to  the  mellow- 
ing shade,  to  the  gray  mid-distance,  to  the  dark 
recess  of  a narrowing  valley  of  rocks,  where 
deep  caverns  lend  their  shadows  to  the  univer- 
sal shade,  and  where  artists  love  to  lead  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  by  cunning  and  impercep- 
tible approach,  to  transfix  him  with  emotion 
and  bind  him  in  contemplation.  These  sub- 
jects may  be  fairly  denominated  the  noblest 
features  of  nature’s  landscape. 

Again,  the  hospitable  character,  costume, 
social  habits,  and,  above  all,  peaceable  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  affords  numerous  subjects 
and  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  this 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  but,  strange  to  say, 
that  whilst  music,  singing,  and  dancing  are 
practised  with  skill,  painting  and  drawing  are 
comparatively  unknown ; and  yet  the  praises 
bestowed  by  them  on  the  artistic  works  of 
English  tourists  in  Norway,  denotes  the  bud 
of  veneration  for  this  neglected  study.  I am 
happy  to  say  that  of  late  years  good  taste  has 
prompted  a few  English  artists  to  direct  their 
steps  to  this  magnificent  though  neglected 
country,  a better  knowledge  of  its  character 
than  by  written  description  being  obtained 
by  a peep  into  their  portfolios,  particularly  that 
of  Mr.  West,  of  Clifton,  to  whom  I am  in- 
debted for  the  view  of  Ringebo  Church.  Or- 
ganized institutions  for  the  study  of  art  are 
alone  wanting  to  class  the  Norwegians  with 
others  of  the  present  age  who  are  striv- 
ing so  successfully  for  its  revival  and  im- 
provement, and  although  in  reference  to  this 
subject  they  hold  a somewhat  anomalous  posi- 
tion, yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  capable  already  of  works  worthy  our  imita- 
tion, their  minds  are  framed  for  the  impressions 
of  art,  their  country  abounds  with  the  requisite 
material,  and  the  state  of  their  society  is  genial 
to  its  birth  and  existence.  R.  C.  S. 


A SITE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE HAMPTON  COURT. 

The  lamented  demise  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
has  given  occasion  for  a multitude  of  persons 
to  view  the  interior  of  her  late  residence  in 
London,  called  Marlborough  House.  This 
occasion,  however  mournful,  becomes  emi- 
nently favourable  to  entertain  a project  which 
would  relieve  very  great  and  acknowledged 
difficulties  in  the  two  most  important  insti- 
tutions dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
fine  arts. 

The  numerous  visitors  to  Marlborough 
House  must  have  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  considerable  area  occupied 
by  the  entrance,  court-yard,  stabling,  offices, 
mansion,  and  garden.  They  have  also  seen 
that  the  apartments,  and  the  distribution  of 
them,  have  neither  the  grandeur  nor  con- 
venience fitted  even  for  a ducal  residence, 
much  less  for  any  distinguished  branch  of 
royalty.  The  house  has  been  so  long  and 
frequently  unoccupied,  or  tenanted  by  others 
than  by  its  noble  possessor,  that  possibly  it 
might  be  ceded  upon  conditions  which,  for 
many  reasons,  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
proprietor,  and  thus  become  a public  property. 
A most  magnificent  area  and  situation  would 
then  be  obtained,  upon  which  a national 
gallery  might  be  erected,  worthy  of  the  high 
position  of  Britain  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  worthy  of  a living  school  of 
art,  which  bids  fair  to  take  equal  rank  in  ex- 
cellence with  any  of  the  European  schools, 
either  ot  the  past  or  present  age. 


The  wing  of  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the  national  pictures  in  Trafalgar-square  could 
then  be  given  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Ample 
space  would  thereby  be  obtained  to  increase  the 
means  of  their  annual  exhibition  ; the  pains  and 
penalties  inflicted  by  rejection  for  want  of  room 
would  disappear,  and  really  meritorious  works 
would  have  a fair  chance  of  meeting  the  eye  of 
the  scrutinizing  amateur  by  a favourable 
proximity  of  view.  The  semicircular  apartment 
at  the  back  of  the  hall  might  be  opened  into 
the  central  hall  of  entrance,  and  these,  with  the 
two  lesser  halls  on  each  side,  perhaps  with 
some  of  the  lower  rooms  where  the  unfortunate 
Vernon  pictures  are  put  away,  would  give 
situations  for  display  of  modern  sculpture. 

Returning  to  the  site  of  Marlborough  House, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  a new  National  Gal- 
lery, if  built  here,  should  be  on  arcades,  which, 
opening  to  the  garden  next  the  park,  would 
make  a superb  covered  promenade  that  might 
be  stored  with  architectural  remains  and  ex- 
amples of  ancient  sculpture.  It  appears  that 
the  British  Museum  is  already  filled  to  reple- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  Nineveh  antiquities  are 
inconveniently  crowded  in  a cellar ; besides, 
the  works  of  our  own  sculptors  deserve  national 
recognition,  and  to  the  present  moment  no 
project  has  been  elicited,  either  governmental 
or  otherwise,  for  securing  to  our  posterity  any 
proofs  of  our  native  skill  in  this  difficult  and 
sublime  branch  of  art. 

Hitherto  the  restricted  convenience  for  hang- 
ing pictures  in  the  apartments  called  a National 
Gallery  in  Trafalgar-square,  has  been  con- 
stantly urged  by  the  trustees  of  that  insti- 
tution as  a reason  for  declining  purchases  in 
addition,  and  even  for  the  non-acceptance 
of  gifts  or  legacies  of  works  of  consequence. 
Although,  perhaps,  the  principle  is  not  of  the 
most  refined  quality  of  honour  to  accept  gifts  of 
valuable  property,  being  somewhat  akin  to 
sueing  in  forma  pauperis,  or  for  a high- 
minded  people  to  become  legacy  hunters  of 
pictures  to  fill  a more  enlarged  gallery,  yet  we 
possess,  without  trusting  to  any  such  adven- 
titious additions,  extensive  means  of  covering 
the  walls  of  a new  gallery  with  works  of  the 
very  highest  consequence  for  art-instruction, 
both  to  its  professors  and  admirers.  The 
cartoons  of  Raff'aelle  might  be  covered  with 
plate  glass,  and  brought  to  London.  At 
Hampton  Court  they  are  absolutely  useless, 
being  hung  too  high  for  any  searching 
examination ; and  the  tranquillity  absolutely 
necessary  to  study  their  intense  beauties  inter- 
fered with  by  a vulgar  crowd,  more  excited  and 
anxious  to  view  a contested  swimming  match 
in  the  river  to  catch  a live  pig,  which  was 
weekly  instituted  last  year  by  the  officers  of 
the  dragoon  regiment  quartered  there.  These 
gentlemen  gave  a shrewd  estimate  how  value- 
less the  wondrous  cartoons  of  the  divine 
master  were  to  the  majority  of  the  Hampton 
Court  visitors. 

Hampton  Court  contains,  also,  the  admi- 
rable friezes  by  A.  Mantegna  : these,  although 
painted  over  by  an  inferior  hand  in  many 
parts,  would  probably  disclose  their  virgin 
purity  if  the  retouches  were  removed.  There 
are  also  some  works  by  Julio  Romano,  from 
the  palace  of  Mantua,  seldom  noticed,  but  of 
great  value  to  the  student  in  high  art : a mag- 
nificent Tintoretto  has  been  lent  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  now  excites  the  admiration  of 
every  one  who  views  it  there.  Many  others 
might  be  named,  but  the  ceiling  in  Whitehall 
Chapel,  by  Rubens,  cannot  be  omitted.  A 
dozen  years  since  this  series  of  pictures  was 
taken  down,  found  to  be  in  the  most  perfect 
state,  and  in  the  master’s  finest  manner.  Of 
what  use  are  these  splendid  works  to  the  study 
of  grand  art,  depending  on  the  charms  of 
colour,in  their  present  situation  ? If  ournational 
gallery  were  possessed  of  this  series  by  Rubens, 
and  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle,  it  would  at  once 
raise  the  national  collection  to  a level  with  the 
great  galleries  of  Europe,  and  fulfil  its  proper 
destination  of  instruction  both  to  artists  and 
the  public.  The  vacant  spaces  in  the  ceiling 
of  Whitehall  Chapel  would  give  a brilliant  op- 
portunity for  perpetuating  the  fame  of  any  one 
of  our  great  painters,  by  giving  him  a commis- 
sion to  fill  it.  Had  we  done  this  by  Etty,  what 
a monument  of  the  English  school  would  have 
adorned  the  capital  ! 

While  on  the  locality  of  Marlborough  House, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  a very 
trifling  change  which  might  be  advantageously 


made  here  in  the  entrance  to  St.  James’s  Park  ; 
that  is,  to  cut  off  about  60  feet  of  the  garden 
of  St.  James’s  Palace,  which  is  elongated 
beyond  the  building,  and  to  carry  the  roadway 
straight  from  Pall  Mall  into  the  park.  St. 
James’s  Park  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  very 
convenient  or  ornamental  entrance  from  the 
metropolis,  the  low  contracted  arches  of  the 
Horse  Guards  being  both  mean  and  obstruc- 
tive ; the  way  through  the  stable-yard  and 
Cleveland-row  is  also  the  reverse  of  spacious  or 
beautiful ; while  cutting  away  this  small  slice  of 
the  garden  would  afford  to  the  Sovereign  and 
the  Court  a broad,  airy,  and  unobstructed 
communication  between  the  most  elegant  street  1 
of  the  capital  (Pall  Mall)  and  the  palatial  abode  . 
of  royalty. 

At  present  this  tortuous  way,  occasioned  by  . 
this  small  spot  of  inclosed  garden,  is  scarcely  , 
frequented  ; grass  grows  between  its  uneven 
pavement ; and  a large  dust-bin,  with  its  ca-  • 
vernous  mouth  fully  expanded,  betrays  accu- 
mulated filth,  cinders,  cabbage  stalks,  and 
broken  garden  pots  ! Such  is  the  most  open 
and  spacious  entrance  to  St.  James’s  Park  ! 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  IPSWICH 
MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  erection  of  a spacious  hall,  63  feet  long 
by  40  in  width  and  26  in  average  height,  as  an 
addition  to  the  previous  premises  of  this  thriv- 
ing institution,  was  too  important  an  event  to  i 
pass  without  special  commemoration;  and  j 
accordingly  the  hall-heating  was  celebrated  on  j 
Tuesday  evening  in  last  week,  by  a numerous 
and  highly  - respectable  assemblage  of  the 
patrons,  members,  and  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion, who  spent  the  evening  in  harmonious 
association,  with  music  and  eloquence,  inter-  j 
spersed  with  temperate  physical  refreshments.  ] 
Mr.  J.  Cobbold,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  i 
was  accompanied  by  the  mayor,  the  recorder,  i 
Mr.  T.  S.  Gowing,  Messrs.  A.  and  R.  Ran-  j 
some.  Rev.  J.  Lord,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  I 
hall  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  many  ladies,  f 
to  whose  paramount  influence  over  the  rising  J 
generation,  and  importance  as  their  earliest  e 
educators,  the  recorder,  Mr.  David  Power,  took  j 
occasion  to  make  pointed  and  impressive  allu-  i 
sion,  in  a speech  received  with  repeated  expres-  I 
sions  of  applause. 

He  had  heard,  he  said,  but  the  idea  always  \ 
jarred  upon  his  mind,  that  they  came  to  a 
meeting  like  that  merely  to  grace  the  scene,  j 
He  did  not  derogate  from  their  grace  ; far  from  Is 
it.  But  he  thought  they  ought  to  come,  and  i 
he  believed  they  did  come,  many  of  them,  is 
from  a far  higher  and  far  holier  motive.  There  [ 
was  no  class  upon  whom  intellectual  culture  I 
was  more  incumbent,  or  was  a more  sacred  t 
duty  than  upon  the  women  of  England.  If  l 
they  felt  the  duty  that  was  imposed  upon  them,  a 
as  they  must  feel  it,  they  would  own  that  Is 
mechanics’  institutions, — in  the  lectures  that  1 
were  delivered  within  its  walls,  in  the  books  \ 
which  adorned  its  shelves, — that  these  should  | 
be  participated  in,  as  he  was  glad  to  observe  i 
was  the  case  here,  by  the  women  as  well  as  by  k 
the  men.  If  there  were  any  feature  in  the  I 
present  times  more  gratifying  than  another,  it  : 
was  to  see  the  great  truth  at  last  beginning  to  k 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  sacredness  of  Ip 
intellectual  culture  was  felt  as  much  it 
by  the  one  as  it  was  by  the  other,  .t 
lie  believed  we  should  not  live  to  see  it,  but  !i. 
those  who  came  after  us  might,  that  when  ijt 
women  received  the  education  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  they  would  make  of  the  men  a j 
different  race  from  what  they  now  were,  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  reformation  throughout  ;i 
the  world.  If  what  were  really  in  his  own  mind  lu 
most  solemn  thoughts  had  found  a resting  place  it 
in  the  heart  of  but  one  individual  present,  if  ft 
they  fructified  and  brought  forth,  unknown  to  i.: 
him,  and  unknown  perhaps  to  the  individual  tfi 
himself,  good  fruit  in  future,  then  he  should  be  ij 
heartily  content. 

The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by  r:i 
Mr.  Gowing,  to  whose  energetic  and  continued  iji 
exertions  the  result  which  the  meeting  had  lij 
met  to  celebrate  is  mainly  due.  Mr.  Ransome,  ,» 
the  secretary,  gave  an  official  speech,  and  the  :k 
meeting  was  also  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  .1 
Lord  and  other  gentlemen.  In  responding  to  >i; 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  building  committee,  ,h 
Mr.  Gowing  complimented  the  architect,  Mr.  .1 
Woolnough,  Mr.  Whight  the  contractor,  and  li 
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• the  workmen,  for  the  way  in  which  the  works 
i had  been  carried  out. 

The  hall  floor,  for  convenience  of  sight  and 
hearing,  slopes  upwards  from  the  platform, 
I which  is  on  a curve  at  about  2 feet  from  the 
i floor.  The  walls  are  faced  with  Roman  cement, 
i stone  coloured,  and  relieved  by  pilasters.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  by  beams  into  compartments, 
, the  two  central  filled  with  ground  glass  sky- 
i lights,  and  surrounded  with  perforated  zinc 
i ventilators.  From  each  angle  of  these  also 
depends  a bronze  chandelier.  The  wall  on 
the  platform  side  is  set  in  with  wood  painted  of 
a deep  blue  for  chalk  illustrations  to  lectures. 
I An  apparatus  for  warming  the  hall  with  hot 
j water  has  been  fitted  up.  The  chief  entrance 
is  from  Tower-lane ; a more  characteristic  and 
dignified  entrance,  however,  is  wanted,  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  extended  scale  and  im- 
I portance  of  the  institution  as  it  now  exists. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  profession, 
that  there  is  but  one  district-surveyor  who  has 
the  brass  to  send  in  such  an  account  as  that 
quoted  in  your  last  week’s  paper;  be  is  the  same 
who  was  exposed  recently  for  having  charged 
1 /.  15s.  for  surveying  the  fixing  of  an  Arnott’s 
j ventilator,  and  his  name  is  too  familar  to  all 
; our  class.  But  The  Builder  is  now  taken 
i in  by  and  perused  at  clubs,  and  by  mercantile 
men,  and  private  families,  many  of  them  our 
personal  friends  or  our  clients,  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  not  to  have  heard  the  name  of  the 
person  in  question. 

Your  kindness  to  him,  in  withholding  his 
name  from  the  public  eye,  I for  one  cannot 
“ appreciate,”  for  your  generosity  is  bestowed 
at  my  expense  and  that  of  my  brother  sur- 
veyors, who  are  not  a little  indignant  at  the 
dirt  which  this  man  is  throwing  upon  the  whole 
body.  With  due  submission,  too,  I beg  to 
differ  from  you  on  the  propriety  of  your 
silence,  in  another  respect  besides  its  evident 
injustice.  I look  upon  you  as  a public 
moralist  in  all  matters  relating  to  building ; 
you  freely  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  praise, 
when  praise  is  merited ; and  I humbly  think 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  censure  when  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  and  to  censure  most  severely,  too, 

! when  such  very  gross  attempts  at  exaction  are 
j persevered  in,  as  the  one  now  made  public.  It 
I may  be  said  that  the  award  is  sufficiently  con- 

i demnatory.  It  would  be  so,  no  doubt,  if  this 
were  the  first  offence,  but  to  an  old  offender 

| the  lash  ought  to  be  laid  on  less  scrupulously, 

ii  and  in  this  case  it  would  require  a relay  of 
builders  to  handle  it  well. 

I regret  exceedingly  (but  for  his  sake  alone) 
that  I feel  myself  compelled  to  make  these  re- 
i marks  ; and  if  you  had  only  named  the  man, 

I I should  not  have  said  one  word ; but  I affirm 
: that,  by  your  silence  on  that  head,  you  have 
indirectly  implicated  my  credit  and  that  of 
many  others,  in  the  subject-matter  of  your 
: statement ; and  whilst  I write  to  deny  that  I 
i am  the  surveyor  alluded  to,  I trust  I shall  be 
excused  for  expressing  myself  with  some  of 
- the  indignation  which  I feel. 

Henry  Baker. 

Upper  Gower-street,  March  11,  1850. 


WATER  FOR  THE  CITY.* 

Mr.  Haywood  has  rapidly  followed  up  the 
r report  recently  noticed  in  The  Builder  by 
t the  present,  constituting,  in  fact,  a little  book 
c on  water-supply.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion — 

“ Firstly,  that  the  water  companies  should  be 
I hound  to  supply  30  gallons  per  head  per  diem, 
s should  the  anticipated  prospective  fair  increase  of 
c consumption  take  place. 

Secondly,  that  whether  a constant  supply  is  or  is 
r'  not  given,  it  is  desirable  that  a supply  at  a pressure 
s sufficient  to  deliver  water  at  the  tops  of  all  the 
i houses  should  he  given  uniformly  throughout  the 
c cky  of  London.  That  if  a constant  supply  is  given 
u uPon  the  intermittent  system,  and  adequate  cis- 
l ternage  is  provided  so  that  water  may  be  drawn  at 
' all  times  between  the  intervals  of  supply — the  sup- 
r P'y  w practically  constant  to  the  consumers  ; but 
: that  many  instances  exist  vhere,  if  the  constant 

> supply  fulfilled  its  signification,  and  cisterns  could 
he  dispensed  with,  it  would  be  a great  benefit. 

. RePort  to  the  Committee  upon  Health  of  the  London 
City  Sewers  Commission,  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the 
Uty.  By  W.  Haywood,  Surveyor  to  the  Commission. 


That  inasmuch  as  it  appears  questionable  whether 
it  is  expedient  to  discontinue  the  use  of  cisterns, 
even  if  the  constant  supply  be  given — and  also,  that 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  incur  a large  expense 
to  effect  and  maintain  a constant  supply,  without  a 
commensurate  benefit,  application  should  be  made 
for  the  trial  of  the  system  of  constant  supply  at 
high  pressure  upon  a particular  district  within  the 
city  of  London  for  a given  period,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine accurately  what  are  the  effects  of  its  introduc- 
tion es  regards  waste,  and  what  benefits  may  prac- 
tically be  derived  from  it.” 

Though  not  specially  referred  to  him,  the 
author  also  treats  pretty  fully  on  the  subject  of 
quality  and  price.* 


itHtaceUaura* 

Building  Society  Disputes.  — In  a 
chancery  suit,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Seagravc, 
for  the  redemption  of  a mortgage  of  leasehold 
property  by  the  solicitor  and  trustees  of  the 
Camberwell  Building  and  Investment  Society, 
whose  rules  were  drawn  up  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  G and  7 William  IV.,  cap.  32, 
Mr.  Parker,  for  the  plaintiff,  argued  that  his 
case  was  distinguishable  from  “ Mosley  v. 
Baker,”  decided  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram 
(17  Law  Journal,  N.S.,  257),  inasmuch  as  he 
had  not  discounted  or  anticipated  his  shares, 
but  had  merely  received  money  on  the  secu- 
rity of  his  property,  and  that  if  he  repaid  the 
amount  he  had  received,  he  continued  a mem- 
ber of  the  society.  This  was  a loan  upon 
security  ; “ Mosley  v.  Baker  ” was  a case  of 
purchase  of  shares  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  For  the  defendants  it  was  contended 
that  the  case  must  be  governed  by  “ Mosley  v. 
Baker.”  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  J.  L.  Knight 
Bruce,  without  calling  upon  Mr.  Parker  for  a 
reply,  gave  judgment,  and  observed  that  he  had 
given  the  case  very  careful  consideration.  He 
thought  the  notice  given  by  plaintiff  of  his 
wish  to  satisfy  the  mortgage,  one  month 
before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  was 
perfectly  valid  and  binding,  the  deed  not 
precluding  such  notice.  Plaintiff  was  en- 
titled to  have  restored  to  him  the  pro- 
perty comprised  in  the  deed  upon  paying  the 
balance  of  the  544/.  at  the  end  of  a month 
from  the  notice,  with  interest  at  4/.  per  cent, 
from  that  time,  he  having  credit  given  him  for 
the  monthly  payments  of  8s.  6d.,  so  far  as 
they  had  been  made  by  him  to  that  period. 
The  plaintiff  ought  to  be  debited  with  the 
monthly  payment  of  3s.  6d.  for  redemption 
money,  so  far  as  not  paid  by  him  within  the 
same  period,  but  not  with  any  monthly  pay- 
ment in  respect  of  any  period  subsequent  to 
the  end  of  the  month  in  which  notice  was 
given.  The  case  of  “ Mosley  v.  Baker,”  he  was 
of  opinion,  did  not  govern  the  present  case.  Upon 
the  subject  of  costs  he  thought  that  the  rules  and 
the  deed  were  of  such  a description  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  costs  allowed  on  either  side. 
During  the  debate  in  this  case,  the  judge,  as 
well  as  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  gave  expression 
at  some  length  to  sentiments  in  regard  to 
building  societies  in  general,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, in  entire  accordance  with  those  re- 
peatedly pronounced  in  The  Builder. 

Wide  Intimating. — Tenders  for  repara- 
tions and  alterations  to  the  machinery  and 


going  gear  in  Sunbury  windmill : Mr.  Edward 
Ryde,  engineer : — 

Stewart,  Clement’s-lane ^170  0 

Chamberlin,  Hampton  Wick  ..  162  0 

Smith  & Co.,  Princes-street, 

Leicester-square  90  0 

Asbby,  Croydon  69  0 

Bishop  and  Spencer,  Guildford  59  8 

Moore,  Sevenoaks  (accepted)  . . 54  0 

Budgin  (too  late) 51  0 


* A “ Metropolitan  Parochial  Water  Supply  Association  ” 
has  been  instituted  for  the  practical  application  of  the  follow- 
ing propositions:—!.  That  water  is  not  a proper  object  for 
mercantile  profit.  2.  That  its  unlimited  and  pure  supply 
ought  to  be  furnished  at  the  bare  cost  of  its  distribution.  3. 
That  it  is  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  community  to 
enforce  the  introduction  of  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  into  every  house  in  the  metropolis,  without  exception 
or  distinction  of  class,  on  the  principle  of  constant  service 
and  high  pressure.  4.  That  the  necessary  supply  should  be 
managtdhy  a parochial  representation,  regulated  by  a com- 
petent commission  chosen  by  the  consumers,  and  paid  for 
by  a parish  rate  on  the  adjustment  of  an  equal  assessment. 
5.  That  the  supply  of  water  to  great  cities  is  a duty  which 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  public,  and  that  the  right  of 
the  poor  to  a competent  supply  of  this  primary  element  is 
as  clear  as  the  duty  of  the  community  to  place  the  indigent 
beyond  the  wautof  bread,  although  "0,000  houses  within  the 
metropolitan  districts  arc  left  without  any  conveyed  supply 
of  water,  and  the  proportion  furnished  to  each  consumer, 
already  totally  inadequate,  is  yearly  diminished  by  the  wants 
of  45,000  additional  inhabitants. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  25th  inst.,  for 
station-houses  and  gate-lodges  between  Not- 
tingham and  Grantham,  for  the  Ambergate  and 
Boston  J unction  Railway ; by  26th,  for  making 
and  constructing  drains  and  sewers  at  Eton; 
by  22nd,  for  erecting  about  forty  carcasses  of 
houses  at  Dalston ; by  23rd,  for  the  erection 
of  twenty  carcasses  of  houses  at  Kingsland- 
road ; by  23rd,  for  carpenters’  work  on  the 
metropolis  roads  ; by  22nd,  for  repairs  of  pave- 
ments, &c.,  at  Poplar;  by  21st,  for  paving  in 
St.  George’s-in-the-East ; by  21st,  for  paving 
and  repairing  streets  and  ways  in  St.  James’s, 
Clerkenwell;  by  1st  April,  for  the  construction 
and  erection  of  iron  roofing  over  6,800  square 
yards  of  new  London  Terminus  of  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  Railway ; by  28th  inst.,  for 
440  wheel  tyres  for  carriages  and  waggons, 
also  400  bearing  springs  and  200  buffer  springs 
for  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway;  and  by 
19th,  for  repairing  turnpike  roads  at  Wear- 
mouth. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission  : 
Drainage  of  London. — At  a general  com- 
mittee meeting  on  Friday  last,  the  report  from 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beebe,  Captain  Dawson,  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  and  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  on  the 
drainage  plans,  was  received.  The  private 
deliberations  of  the  committee  occupied  nearly 
three  hours,  but  the  report  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  for  consideration  in  open  court. 
Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  rate-payers  of  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster, on  the  subject  of  the  new  commis- 
sion’s proceedings.  At  a recent  vestry, 
the  following  resolution  was  proposed : — 
“ That  the  vestry  learn  with  surprise  and  regret 
that  the  new  Commission  of  Sewers  for  the 
Westminster  district,  in  which  this  parish  is 
comprised,  have  sanctioned  a large  outlay  of 
the  rates  for  the  construction  of  a new  and  ad- 
ditional sewer,  which  is  to  have  its  outfall  into 
the  Thames,  thereby,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Board,  contravening  the  great  object  of  the 
appointment  of  the  present  commission,  which 
was  to  devise  a plan  for  diverting  the  sewage 
from  the  river. — That  the  vestry  have  learnt 
with  equal  regret  that  the  Court  of  Sewers 
have  appointed  an  additional  officer  at  the  large 
salary  of  1,500/.  per  annum,  whose  first  act 
has  been  to  continue  the  old  system  of  partial 
and  objectionable  drainage. — That  they  had 
looked  forward  to  the  present  commission  as  a 
guarantee  against  any  further  outlay  of  the 
rates  in  new  works  until  the  great  object  sought 
by  the  public  was  decided  upon.” 

More  Iron  Houses  for  California. — 
Mr.  E.  T.  Bellhouse,  of  Manchester,  who 
seems  to  do  all  the  ironing  for  that  gold -washing 
region,  where  mangling,  too,  is  not  unknown, 
has  just  now  completed  two  more  iron  bouses 
for  California.  The  frame-work  and  sides  are 
made  of  iron,  corrugated  in  order  to  impart 
to  them  additional  strength.  One  of  the 
houses  consists  only  of  a single  story,  con- 
taining a sitting  and  bed-room.  The  walls, 
floor,  and  ceiling  are  boarded  entirely  over, 
and  the  interior  thus  possesses  an  air  of  com- 
fort. The  sitting-room  measures  1 1 feet  by  6, 
and  is  8 feet  3 inches  in  height.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  a stove  of  an  improved  description. 
The  value  of  this  house  is  90/.  The  second 
house  is  of  two  stories,  and  contains,  alto- 
gether, eight  rooms, — three  parlours,  and  a 
kitchen  below,  and  four  bed-rooms.  Each  of 
the  two  front  parlours  (one  being  on  either 
side  of  the  door)  is  12  feet  square;  while  the 
two  back  rooms  measure  12  feet  by  10,  the 
height  being  proportionate.  The  bed-rooms 
are  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  lower  apart- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  one,  which,  ex- 
tending over  the  lobby,  measures  14  feet  by 
12.  The  sides,  floors,  and  ceilings,  like  those 
of  the  first  house,  are  boarded  and  painted. 
The  value  of  the  latter  house  is  460/. 

The  Masonry  of  the  Britannia- 
bridge. — At  an  entertainment  given  on  the 
day  the  tubular  bridge  was  opened,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson mentioned  incidentally  that  there  had 
been  3 cubic  feet  erected  per  minute  for  twelve 
hours  each  day,  six  days  per  week,  for  three 
successive  years. 

New  House  of  Commons. — The  sum 
required  for  the  completion  of  such  portions 
of  the  New  House  of  Commons  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  convenient  transaction  of  business 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  a statement  re- 
cently issued,  at  102,180/. 
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Railway  Jottings. — “ I know,”  says  Mr. 
Glyn,  the  highest  authority  in  one  of  the  most 
important  railway  lines  in  existence,  “ that 
many  Railway  Companies  have  Bills  before 
Parliament,  which  are  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  mere  raising  of  fares  will  lead  to  a re- 
storation of  prosperity.  Of  course,  if  any 
raising  of  fares  should  take  place,  we  shall 
participate  in  it ; but  upon  the  facts  and  the 
figures  which  are  before  us,  excepting  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  express  trains,  I am 
prepared  to  say,  that  if  we  had  in  our  own 
hands  at  this  moment  the  power  of  increasing 
the  fares, — the  facts  and  the  figures  showing  a 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  for  first  and  second- 
class  passengers,  have,  I say,  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  by  that  means  only 
diminish  the  number  of  travellers  in  those 
classes.”  It  is  gratifying  to  find  one’s  own 
confident  predictions  now  corroborated  and 
confirmed  by  such  an  authority.  We  hope  the 
eyes  of  others  of  influence  in  the  railway  king- 
dom will  now  be  also  opened  to  the  doubtful- 
ness of  such  a way  of  mending  matters. 

‘•The  stations  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
which  are  very  numerous,  entail  an  expense  on 
the  Company,”  says  Herepatk,  “equal  to  2d. 
per  passenger.  The  expense  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  is  also  very  great,  and  hence 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Glyn,  that  a small 
booking  fee  might  save  the  advance  of  fares. 
If  this  be  done,  it  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  distance,  or  it  would  fall  very  unequally 

on  long  and  short  passengers.” Gigantic 

railway  bridges  are  about  to  be  thrown  over  the 
Rhine  at  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne ; and  foreign- 
ers, it  is  said,  will  be  invited  to  send  in  con- 
tracts for  them. 

Gas  in  Guernsey. — As  most  of  our  readers 
may  remember,  gas  was  till  lately  charged 
in  Guernsey  at  the  really  quite  unsaleable 
price  of  12s.  per  1.000  cubic  feet,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that,  in  a locality  possessing 
a town  parish  population  of  16,000  to  17,000, 
gas  was  so  expensive  a luxury  that  not  even 
the  streets  were  lighted,  and  that  the  shop- 
keepers even,  with  pipes  and  apparatus  for  it 
up  in  their  premises,  could  only  afford  to  light 
their  shops  with  it  on  a Saturday  evening ! A 
spirited  gas  manufacturer,  one  would  have 
thought,  might  have  had  very  little  difficulty 
in  finding  out  the  real  reason  why  his  sale, 
and  hence  his  profit,  was  so  limited.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  not  even  the  con- 
stantgrumbling of  the  few  consumers,  and  the 
many  would-be  consumers,  who  desired  to 
purchase  and  to  use  it  largely, — not  even  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Guernsey  Sun  and  other 
authorities,  seconded  by  our  own  humble  endea- 
vour, could  fully  open  the  eyes  of  the  virtual 
darkener  of  the  streets,  and  shops,  and  houses 
of  St.  Peter’s  Port  to  his  own  best  interests  : 
true,  with  a glimmering  of  returning  light  he  at 
length  saw  the  necessity  of  admitting  himself 
to  be  in  the  wrong,  by  granting  a stingy  in- 
stalment of  reduction ; but  the  patience  of 
those  who  are  waiting  for  light  in  his  little 
.dominion  is  exhausted,  and  at  length  the  oft- 
threatened  blow  is  struck.  A new  company  is 
formed,  and  “opposition  will  be  useless  on  his 
part,  as  almost  all  the  gas  consumers  are 
shareholders.”  It  is  even  “ now  a chance  if  he 
do  not  lose  the  two  islands  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  both.”  It  is  really  a thousand  pities 
that  one  who  is  seeking,  we  presume,  his  own 
profit  in  manufacture,  should  be  so  blind  to 
his  own  best  interest,  and  so  unwilling  to  be 
led,  even  blindly,  into  that  interest.  If  not 
trop  tard,  as  his  late  supporters  may  now 
regard  it,  we  would  earnestly  advise  a libeial 
compromise,  after  carefully  studying  the  in- 
structive lesson  to  be  learnt  in  the  Gas  Re- 
turns. by  manufacturers  themselves,  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Freemasons  of  the  Church.  — At  a 
meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  the  12th 
mst.,  some  strong  resolutions  were  passed 
expressive  of  concurrence  with  the  intended 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart., 
afterwards  read  a paper  on  « The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  the  Imaginative  Faculty,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Fine  Arts.”  Some  interesting 
specimens  of  ancient  art  were  exhibited. 

The  Exhibition  of  Mediaeval  Art, 
about  to  be  opened  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  is  of 
the  most  interesting  kind,  and  cannot  fail  to 
exercise  a good  influence  on  the  minds  of  those 
skilled  artizaus  who  will  visit  it. 


The  Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art. 
— Some  of  our  readers  have  asked  for  infor- 
mation concerning  this  proposed  institution. 
The  principal  object  the  parties  who  originated 
the  Panopticon  have  in  view,  is  said  to  be,  to 
extract  intellectual  profit  from  pleasure,  by 
bringing  forward  on  a grand  scale,  before  the 
public,  the  principal  discoveries  in  the  arts, 
and  showing,  practically,  the  various  processes 
of  science  now,  to  the  million,  a mystery. 
They  wish,  too,  to  make  these  things  serve  for 
other  purposes  than  a mere  show.  They  would 
have  them  put  forward  in  a way  such  as  would 
attract  by  the  pleasure  that  the  mere  exhibi- 
tion would  give,  apart  from  the  intellectual 
good  that  might  result;  but  so  to  arrange 
these  exhibitions  that  instruction  might  succeed 
to  vague  curiosity, — that  those  who  come, 
perhaps,  but  to  while  away  an  hour,  might  be 
led  to  think  that  the  study  of  nature’s  won- 
ders might  be  a more  instructive,  as  well  as 
better  occupation,  than  the  accustomed  pur- 
suit of  idle  pleasures.  They  propose,  also, 
to  offer  to  those  who  wish  to  make  science 
a recreation,  but  are  prevented  by  the 
expense,  a place  where  the  best  instruc- 
tion and  the  greatest  command  of  apparatus 
can  be  secured  at  a moderate  price.  To  carry 
out  these  main  objects,  and  many  others 
secondary,  to  which  the  prospectus  alludes,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a building,  apparatus, 
&c.,  on  a great  scale,  and  with  such  means  of 
putting  forward  the  various  experiments  and 
exhibitions  as  will  let  the  institution  vie  in  its 
attractive  powers  with  the  great  places  of 
amusement  now  open, — to  let  the  building  be  of 
that  magnitude  and  grandeur  which  shall  remove 
all  idea  of  the  show-room  and  bazaar,  whilst 
every  part  of  its  construction  and  details  shall 
show  the  result  of  some  modern  invention  or 
improvement.  Whether  or  not  this  will  be 
done  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Messrs.  Finden  and 
Lewis  are  the  architects  employed,  and  we 
understand  their  plans  are  nearly  ready. 

Iron  Roof,  Lime-street  Station. — 
The  iron  roof  of  the  Lime-street  Railway  Sta- 
tion, Liverpool,  mentioned  by  us  some  time 
ago,  was  described  by  Mr.  Turner  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  on  the  19th  ultimo. 
The  area  covered  is  374  feet  in  length,  and 
153  feet  6 inches  in  breadth,  which  is  roofed 
over  in  one  span.  The  roof  consists  of  a series 
of  segmental  girders  or  principals,  fixed  at 
intervals  of  21  feet  6 inches  from  centre  to 
centre ; these  are  supported,  on  one  side,  upon 
the  walls  of  the  offices,  as  far  as  they  extend, 
and  on  the  other  upon  cast-iron  columns. 
From  the  end  of  the  offices  to  the  viaduct  over 
Hotham-street,  a distance  of  60  feet  4 inches, 
the  principals  are  carried  upon  a “ box  beam  ” 
of  wrought-iron.  The  principals  are  trussed 
vertically,  by  a series  of  radiating  struts,  which 
are  made  to  act  upon  them  by  straining  the 
tie-rods  and  diagonal  braces  ; they  are  trussed 
laterally  by  purlins  and  by  diagonal  bracing, 
extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  radiating 
struts  to  the  top  of  the  corresponding  strut  in 
the  adjoining  girder;  these  braces  are  con- 
nected with  linking-plates  by  a bar  of  the  same 
■cantling,  and  also  with  the  purlins  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  girders  are  thus  firmly  knitted 
together,  and  a rigid  framework  formed,  upon 
which  the  covering  of  galvanized  corrugated 
iron  and  glass  is  laid.  We  may  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  describe  this  roof  more  in  detail. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society  Meet- 
ing, March  6. — Mr.  John  Buckler  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  society. 
Mr.  Leclimere,  B.A.,  corresponding  secretary, 
read  the  report,  which  stated  that  the  plans  of 
Eye  Church,  Hertfordshire,  had  been  sent  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Committee,  who  had 
made  observations,  and  given  directions  to  the 
secretary  to  communicate  them  to  the  rector. 
After  alluding  to  other  matters,  the  report 
concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the  members 
of  the  society  to  use  their  best  endeavours  in 
furthering  the  principles  of  church  architecture 
and  church  arrangement,  and  to  devote  a por- 
tion of  their  time  during  the  ensuing  vacation 
to  a study  so  important,  more  especially  to 
those  about  to  enter  holy  orders.  The  Rev.  T. 
Chamberlain,  M.A.,  then  read  a paper  upon 
“ The  Structure  and  Arrangement  of  Chancels 
best  suited  for  the  services  of  the  Church.” 

Mr.  J.  P.  D eering,  R.A.,  better  known  in 
his  architectural  capacity  as  John  Peter  Gandy, 
died  on  the  2nd  inst.  We  will  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  furnish  some  particulars  of  his  life. 


The  Printing-Presses  of  the  “Times’; 
excelled. — Anewmachine,  it  is  said, has  been 
exhibited  at  Paris,  that  promises  to  throw  even 
the  Times’  presses  into  shade.  It  consists,  a; 
described,  of  a series  of  lateral  cylinders,  ii 
little  more  than  half  the  space  of  the  machinii 
with  which  the  Patrie  is  printed,  costs  less 
than  half,  and  is  free  from  its  cords  and  tapes; 
Each  machine  requires  only  three  men.  Thil 
printing  is  from  stereotype,  and  one  mai 
chine  throws  off  15,000  copies  an  hour.  Each 
cylinder  carries  a continuous  sheet  equal  t( 
2,000  copies  of  a journal,  and  each  copy  is  cu 
off  by  the  machine  and  folded.  The  stereo- 
typing  is  a work  of  fifteen  minutes  ! A few 
sheets  of  tissue  paper  are  placed  together,  ami 
pressed  on  the  face  of  the  types  : this  is  thill 
mould : the  metal  is  poured  on  it,  and  thd 
stereotypes  are  ready.  The  total  cost  of  one 
machine  is  25,000  francs. 

St.  Philip’s  Church,  Birmingham.— 
The  following  tenders  have  been  received  for 
reseating  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Birmingham:) 
The  quantities  were  furnished  by  the  architect! 
Mr.  C.  W.  Orford 


Branson  and  Co.. ^864 

Smith G25 

Kendrick 591 

Briggs  (accepted)  530 


The  whole  of  the  seating  is  to  be  of  oak,  wit! 
standard  ends  and  low  doors, — the  old  pulpi 
and  desk  are  to  be  abandoned,  and  new  ones 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  substituted.  It  is  be* 
lieved  that  these  alterations  in  the  interior  wil 
end  in  the  complete  restoration  of  this  church 
on  its  exterior  likewise. 

Worksop. — New  Survey  and  Valu-i 
ation. — The  guardians  have  appointed  twe 
surveyors  to  make  the  required  new  survey 
and  valuation  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Work-i 
sop,  viz.,  Mr.  Wilmot,  late  steward  to  thd 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  the  valuer,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Watkins  as  surveyor.  Mr.  Wil  mot’s 
tender  was  150/.,  and  Mr.  Watkins’  125/.  Thd 
Board  had  received  thirty-seven  tenders,  vary-l 
ing  in  amount  from  70/.  to  1,100/. 

Architectural  Beauty.— Of  what  avail! 
is  it  that  the  architect  studies  to  produce! 
objects  for  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  thef 
noble  and  beautiful  in  architecture,  if  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  are  to  be  defaced  and 
spoiled  by  the  negligence  or  want  of  taste  oi 
those  to  whose  care  his  works  are  ultimately 
confided  ? I am  led  to  put  this  query  by 
observing  to-day,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  West- 
minster, another  instance  of  what  I have  fre- 
quently seen  with  regret,  viz.,  volumes  ol 
dense  smoke,  highly  charged  with  carbona-f 
ceous  matter,  issuing  from  huge,  ugly  stovet 
pipes  that  may  be  seen  projecting  either  throughi 
theroofor  out  of  thewindows  of  manyreallyveryA 
fine  specimens  of  the  architectonic  genius  of  ounli 
countrymen;  blackening  and  defacing  them  by! 
the  consequent  deposits  of  soot.  Really  in  this! 
age  of  invention,  when  improved  smoke-con-il 
suming  stoves  of  every  possible  variety  of  formij 
are  almost  daily  ushered  into  existence,  it  is  am 
almost  unpardonable  offence  against  architec-A 
tural  propriety,  that  a stove  pipe  is  anywhere! 
to  be  found  rearing  its  sooty  head  amidst! 
the  rich  embellishments  of  a fine  old  pile* 
of  building.  That  stoves  are  indispensable  I 
am  not  prepared  to  deny ; but  why  not  usd 
those  that  consume  coke,  charcoal,  or  gas,  thei 
vapour  from  which  is  invisible  ? Their  finest 
would  neither  be  unsightly  when  in  use,  nort 
would  they  scatter  their  grimy  and  indelible! 
traces  around  them.  J.  T.  I 


BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL  ; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century , and  of  some  of  the  Architectural 
Works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Edited  by  Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects;  Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 


Part  VI.  of  this  work,  price  2s.  6d.,  is  now  ready,  con-r» 
taining  Views  of  the  Great  Hall  at  the  Euston  Station  of  thehf 
London  and  North-Western  Railway ; the  General  Meeting-'^ 
room  at  the  same  ; the  Mansion  of  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,’1 
Piccadilly  ; St.  Barnabas’s  College,  Queen-street,  Pimlico  p 
Romsey  Abbey  Church  ; the  London  Coal  Exchange,  Lowcro  i 
Thames-street ; the  House  of  Francis  I.,  Champs  Elys£cs,;! 
Paris;  the  Hotel  Lacarricre,  Paris  ; Font  in  the  Madeleine* c . 
Paris  : with  descriptive  Letter-press,  and  Details. 

Part  Vri.  will  be  published  May  1,  and  Part  VIII.  willii 
complete  the  work.  To  prevent  disappointment,  the  names  e.t> 
of  parties  intending  to  take  the  work  when  completed  should  ’.iu 
be  sent  forthwith. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  I 
Covent  Garden,  or  by  order  of  any  Bookseller. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  March  18. — Institute  of  British  Architects, 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  19. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 

8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  21.— Society  of  Antiquaries,  8 p.m.  ; 
Royal  Society,  8j  p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Inquirer  ” (we  know  nothing  better  than  the  Camera), 
“ J.  W.,”  Dublin  (it  is  contrary  to  custom  to  furnish  the 
names  of  correspondents),  “ J.  T.”  (shall  have  attention), 
“ W.  B.,”  “ It.  R.”  (give  us  the  names  of  painter  and  en- 
graver). “ T.  M.  G..”  “ J.  N.,”  “ W.  R.”  (wc  are  unable 
to  comply),  “ S.  R.”  (the  number  was  duly  posted), 
“J.  D.  W.”  (declined  with  many  thanks),  '“J.  IU.” 
(drawing  shall  be  returned),  “ J.  F.”  (request  shall  be 
attended  to),  “ It.  B.”  (subject is  good:  but  the  drawing  is 
notsulhcicnt  for  the  purpose"),  "A  Competitor,”  “ J.  H.  P.,” 
“ F.  H.  \V.,”  “ J.  W.”  (shall  appear),  “ W.  H.  M.,” 
“ J.  S-  M.,”  “ C.”  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  Chronological 
Succession  of  the  Styles  or  Romanesque  and  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture in  France,”  by  Thomas  Inkerslcy  (London,  John 
Murray,  1850):  “ Architectural  Publication  Society,”  Part 
III.,  1849-50,  Text. 


NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TOHN  STALON,  Carver  in  Wood,  42, 

• " Bcrwiek-stroet,  Soho.— DESIGNS  lor  ECCLESIASTICAL 
FITTINGS  followed  with  strict  attention  to  character  nnd  spirit. 
Pulpits,  desks,  lecterns,  sediliaj,  altar- railings,  poppy -heads, 
screens,  organs -cases.  Ac.,  carved  or  manufactured  complete.  A Iso 
trusses,  friezes,  aud  enrich  incuts  for  every  style  of  domestic  deco- 
ration. Cabinet  carving  in  every  variety  ; eccentric  and  fancy 
turning.  Trade  orders  promptly  executed. — References  to  some  of 
the  most  elaborate  works  in  the  kingdom. 


Ii'MPLOYMENT  WANTE  D.— 

-i  Specifications,  Contracts,  Agreements,  Leases.  Estimates, 
Accouuts.  Valuations,  and  other  Documents  Copied  or  Engrossed 
in  a proper  manner,  at  half  the  usual  charges  Specifications 
copied  at  (id.  per  sheet.  Country  communications  promptly 
attended  to.  — It.  KERR,  13,  Chichester  Rents,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
B&don. 


Architectural  lithography, 

FINISHED  DRAWINGS.  Ac.— Mr.  JAMES  K. COLLING 
bees  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  others  interested  in  the 
production  of  lithographed  views,  to  the  facility  which  a consider- 
able practice  has  enabled  him  to  attain  in  this  department  of  art, 
both  in  chalk  and  pen  and  ink  ; and  he  would  particularly  refer 
to  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  latter  as  regards  minuteness  and 
precision.— Mr.  C.  begs  also  to  acquaint  architects  that  he  under- 
takes the  execution  of  finished  perspective  views,  and,  in  short,  all 
drawings  connected  with  architecture.— Address,  20,  Harriugton- 
Btrcet  North,  Hampstead-road. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street.  London. 
Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


Shades. 

H II  H II  for  drawing  on  wood. 
HUH  for  architectural  use. 

H 1 1 for  engineering, 

II  for  sketching. 

II B hard  and  black  for  draw- 


M medium. 

Bold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  o 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto 


country. 


PAPIER  MACHEand  CARTON  PIERRE 

ENRICHMENTS  MANUFACTORY,  49  and  50.  Rathhone 
place. — GEORGE  JACKSON  and  SONS  beg  the  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Builders,  Decorators,  and  others,  to  their  large  assortment 
of  ENRICHMENTS  in  every  style,  executed  in  the  highest  class 

The  facilities  and  repeated  enlargement  of  means  enable 
GEORGE  JACKSON  nnd  SONS  to  announce  the  execution  of 
works  of  the  above  descriptions  in  these  advantageous  materials  at 
a cost  considerably  below  any  known  method,  while  for  quality, 
relief,  and  finish,  they  flatter  themselves  they  stand  unrivalled. 

Just  published— a large  Quarto  Work  of  their  ENRICHMENTS 
with  dimensions  for  reference  and  price. 


Flexible  india-rubber  pipes 

AN 


AND  TUBING,  F or  Railway  Companies,  Brewers.  Dis- 
tillers. Fire  Engines,  Gas  Companies,  Gardening  nnd  Agricultural 
Purposes  Ac.-,!;  L.  HANCOCK’S  patent  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  HOSE-PIPES  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor, 

. amt  acids  without  injury— do  not  become  hard  or  stifl  in  any  tem- 
perature (but  are  always  perfectly  flexible)  and  os  they  require  no 
! application  of  oil  or  dressing,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
1 Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Eugiucs,  Gardens,  Liquid 
Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is 

■ required.  Made  all  sizes,  from  } inch  bore  upwards,  and  of  any 
i length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  witn 

brass-taps,  copper  branch  and  roses  complete,  ready  to  he  attached 
'.  S°.r'|ll|Ps,  water-butts,  or  cisterns.  Sole  manufacturer,  JAMES 
LVNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 

N.Ii.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  wnsherB  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 
hot-water  and  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  any  tliick- 

- ness  for  all  kinds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes. 

IORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

CARVING  and  MOULDING  WORKS  for  WOOD  and 

■ Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  and  154,  Strand.— TAYLOR 

' WILLIAMS,  aud  JORDAN  beg  to  call  the  attention  ofthe  build- 
' mg  community  to  a new  feature  of  their  establishment,  nnd,  at  the 
i same  time,  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  aud  friends  for  the 

- very  liberal  support-  they  have  lately  experienced,  which,  they 

■ assure  them  and  the  public,  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavour  to 
1 deserve,  by  giving  their  customers  an  increasing  share  of  the  ad- 
; Vil,\ta-'es  arising  from  the  constant  improvements  in  the  machinery 
1 jvhicli  they  have  just  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  production  of 

the  most  intricate  carving  in  Caen  aud  other  freestones,  and  in 
: statuary  marble. 

T..  W„  and  J.  particularly  solicit  the  attention  of  architects 
i:  and  builders  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  a very 
' lnrgc  saving,  both  of  time  aud  money,  is  effected,— so  great,  indeed, 
i that  in  many  cases  they  can  deliver  a well-finished  article  in  Caen 
' ritne  for  less  money  than  it  can  be  obtained  in  cement,  while  their 
' wood-carvjng  will,  in  some  cases,  be  found  to  come  into  close  com- 
Petition  with  the  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament.— For  prices 
u and  estimates  apply  at  154,  Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

, „ “ Wcstminsttr,  May  16th,  1848. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  m>  opinion  of 

0 J£.ur  1'utcut  Carving  Machinery,  I have  much  pleasure  in  statiig, 
’ from  an  experience  of  more  than  two  years,  in  its  application  to 
J the  production  of  the  wood  carvings  or  the  House  of  Peers,  and 

1 other  apartments  of  the  New  Palace,  at  Westminster,  that  I am 
1 eiij  , t?  niake  the  most  favourable  report  concerning  it,  and  to 
1 add  that  it-  hns  more  than  justified  the  favourable  terms  in  which 
1 11  vooommeuded  it  iu  1S45  to  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods 
u and  M orks  f»r  adoption.— I remain,  Gentlemen, yours  faithfully, 

Xf  m , “ CHARLES 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  Jordan.” 


ipOZZOLANA. — Contractors  and  Builders 

, are  respectfully  informed  that  the  undersigned  is  prepared 
to  make  CONTRACTS  for  I’OZZOLAN A,  screened  or  in  the 


TU  CONSUMERS  of  PLASTER  of  PARIS. 

. — The  Advertiser  is  in  a position  to  supply  the  above  article 

in  quantity  at  extreme  low  rates  — Particulars  may  be  had  on 
application.— Address,  W.  R.  WILKINSON,  Prudhoe-strect,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  ut  pea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
R?  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  lie  manufactured  in  London,  nnd  thus  presented  to  consumers 
"’Hr^hn-lvenume  state,  by  the  s ile  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS.  Millhank-street,  Wcstmiustcr. 


IZEENE’S  anti  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

, for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  nnd  thus  render  it  au  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  nre  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 

SONS,  Mill  bank -street,  Westminster,  •-  - 

Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


aster.  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 


P 


ORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  tho  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  tlint  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  docs  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank  - 
meut  walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millhank-street, West- 
minster, and  :lii,  Secl-strcct,  Liverpool 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491 ; and  also  Nos.  384  nnd  28-5,  pages 
343  and  351  of  "The  Builder.”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  lias  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  iu  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  ocmentitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  docs  not  vegetate,  o.vvdate,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  oil  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  hy 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northflcct,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf, Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  DepOt,  46,  Ilanovcr-street,  Liverpool. 


r^REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

VJJ  WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT,  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GING STONE, aud  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK. 

AGENTS- 

Mcssrs.  Rutty  nnd  Vcrey,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 
Messrs.  Gladdish’g.  Pedlar’s-acrc,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  King-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings.  Liverpool 
Mr.  J.  Harrison.  Linen hall-street.  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Mvcoek.  108.  Fargate,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  J.  Bonehill,  Berkley-street,  Birmingham. 

And  can  be  delivered  by  the  Proprietor’s  own  boats  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  iu  the  estimation  of  nil  who 
nave  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quautity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  he  found  a gain  of  lfl(  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  I ogether  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  enuuot  admit  of  doubt. 

Spei ' 

plain ,,  

any  quantity,  obtained  of  Messrs.  STEVENS  nnd  SON,  at  their 
Plaster  and  Cement  Works,  180,  Drury-lnue,  London.— Manufactory, 
Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 


HTHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 


STUCCO,  wtiich  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & K.  MORLEY'S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  inWood-street,  Gresham-strect,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
— n.  ....I ii — upon  tim|,er  partitions,  and  that  with 


vails,  ai 


a small  i’ 


Serfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
nt  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  iu  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  1 was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  agreat  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  arc  of  the  utmo-t  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 
To  Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 


GRAY  STONE  and  WHITE  FLAME 

LIME  WORKS.  BEWLAY  CLIFF,  on  the  Medway. 
KENT.— GEORGE  POTTER  and  CO.,  haring  added  tho  old  and 
well-known  business  at  the  Purtleet  Wharfs.  Earl-street,  Black- 
friars.  and  Camden-town,  to  their  former  town  establishments,  arc 
ready  to  supply  Contractors,  Builders,  Gas  Companies,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  with  Gray  Stone,  White  Flame,  and  Chalk  Limes, 
upon  the  usual  terms.  Annexed  is  a list  of  their  wharfs  :— 

City— Purtleet  Wharf.  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 
Pimlico—Grosvenor  Basin. 

Chelsea—  Drure’s  Wharf. 

Paddington— No.  19,  North  Wharf  (adjoining  Great  Western 
Terminus). 

Camden-town — J nmes-strect. 

City-road  Basin— Wharf-road. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.— The  attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent nnd  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility. imperviousuess,  and  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  The  Per- 
manent Wash,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  au  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick- work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  wo'khouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt,  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  The  Cement,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  anu  its  suitableness  for  internal  ns  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  nil  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities  ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  bo  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  tho 
Paint  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  23, 


EW  PATENT  MINERAL  PAINT.— 

"V,?-  for  SHIPS’  SIDES  and  BOTTOMS, 

all  knuls  of  WOOD  or  METAL  work,  roofing  felts,  leaky  roofs  snouts 


NE 

ill  kinds  of  WOOD  or  META  L work,  roofing  felts.lcaky  roofs,  spouts 
.nd  gutters,  doors,  sheds,  railing,  and  all  kinds  of  out-door  work 
and  being  perfectly  waterproof,  will  preserve  their  surfaces  from’ 
atmospheric  influence  and  decay,— requires  no  preparation  nnd 
will  dry  iu  a few  hours. -Sold  in  casks,  a to  50  gallons.  Brilliant 
Black,  2s.  ; Rich  Brown,  2s.  94  per  gallon. 

Q.  BELL,  and  Co.,  No.  16,  Basing-lane,  Cheapside. 


JENNINGS’  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER 

SHOES  and  FASTENERS,  INDIA  RUBBER  TUBE- 
COCKS,  and  WATER  CLOSETS,  can  be  had  through  any  plum- 
b'T  or  ironmonger.  The  only  manufacturers  nre  — JOHN 
WARNER  nnd  SONS.  Crescent.  Jcwin  street,  ami  GEORGE 
JENNINGS,  Patentee,  29.  Great  Charlolte->treet,  Black frinrs  road. 
—Descriptive  drawings  and  testimonials  sent  free,  on  application. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS.  Manufactory.  95, 
REGENT-STUEET  and  121.  CHANCERY-LANE.  Patent  scaled 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1845.  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 
ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 
Six  Metliodsof  Itaisingnnd  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinery 
and  Two  for  Hinging  and  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  feel 
plenscd  in  forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects,  Principals  of 
large  Establishments,  aud  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Patentee  instating  they  are  bevond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security, 
and  simplicity,  without  the  use  of  cog-wheel  worm  nnd  screw  goar, 
or  any  other  complicated  machinery  employed  by  other  makers. 


IRON  SHUTTERS.— The  PATENT 

CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  arc  cheaper, 
twelve  times  stronger,  work  easier,  cannot  run  down,  nnd  roll  up 
in  one-third  less  room  than  any  other  shutters  made.  Harcourt 
Quincev,  Patentee. 

CLARK  and  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  and  of  IMPROVED 
DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  BARS,  ASTRA- 
GALS. MOULDINGS.  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  Ac.  Ac.,  in 
brass,  copper,  and  zinc.  Gas  Fittings.  Chandeliers,  and  internal 
Brnss  Fittings  for  Shops  of  every  description.  W ROUGHT-I  ItoN 
GIRDERS.  HoT-WATER  APPARATUS,  nnd  metal  work  con- 
nected with  buildings.  Testimonials  of  architects  and  others 
having  them  iu  use  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 
CLARK  and  Co.,  Engineers,  238,  Wapping,  London,  or  to  Mr 
G.  BRIGSTOCK,  17, Qeorge-street,  Edinburgh,  Agent  for  Scotland 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SASH  BARS,  MOULDINGS. 
STALL-PLATES.  Ac.. 

roa  snor-FKOxxs,  ami  other  windows,  or  sktmghts, 

IN  BRASS,  COPPER.  ZINC,  IRON,  Ac. 

Shop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  and  glazed  witli  best  plate  glass 
Metal  works  and  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  warehouses, 


Office,  26,  Lombard-street.  London  : Works,  Deptford,  Kent. 

B.  and  Co.  arc  also  Patentees  and  Manuf.ciurers  of  Improved 
Beuob  nnd  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders  ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Gratings,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  aud  self-acting 
aud  sclf-clcansing  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains,  Ac.  Ac. 


G'UTTA  PERCHA  PAPER.— The  known 

I quality  of  Gutta  Percha  for  resisting  damp,  makes  it  pre- 
ferable to  every  other  vegetable  substance  as  a lining  for  damp 
walls.  The  superior  manner  in  which  the  two  sheets  of  paper  aro 
united  with  the  Gutta  Percha,  renders  this  article  easy  of  applica- 
tion to  the  wall,  and  complete  in  its  effects  when  there. 

To  lie  had  only  at  JEFFREY  aud  ALLEN’S  Paperhanging 
Factory,  Whitechapel  High-street. 

JEFFREY’  and  ALLEN  continue  to  supply  the  Trade  with 
block  and  machinc-mndc  pnpcrlmiigiugs,  combining  elegance  of 
design  with  good  workmanship  and  low  prices. 


PAPER-H  ANGINGS.— C OTTERELL, 

BUOTnERS,  No.  500,  New  Oxford-street,  London,  invito 
the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  superior  nnd  im- 
portant collection  of  FRENCH  aud  ENGLISH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS.  The  stock,  which  is  very  extensive,  embraces  every 
description  of  paper-hangings,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
finished  in  use,  and  will  be  found  in  chaste  design  and  harmo- 
nious colouring  well  adap'ed  to  the  improving  taste  of  the  public, 
and  at  prices  quite  in  accordance  with  the  economical  spirit  of  tho 
times.  The  specimens  of  panel  designs,  or  decorations  for  walls 
aud  eeiliugs,  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of  persons  of  taste  ; by 
novel  arrangement  they  are  fittcl  so  tliat  the  finished  effect  of  a 
room  may  be  seen  at  a glance  ; strict  attention  is  paid  to  architec- 
tural propriety  and  harmonious  combinations  of  form  and  colour, 
often  so  lamentably  deficient  iu  this  class  of  designs.  The  show- 
rooms  are  consfantly  open  to  visitors,  at  500,  New  Oxford-street, 
Loudon ; aud  iu  the  west  of  England,  at  Bristol  and  Bath. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Mnnufactary  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  arc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  diniug-roum 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  aud  crimson  flock 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 94  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  6d.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  04  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  431,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  6d.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
and  its  beiug  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from 
gutta  percha  and  piteli  papers,  and  considerably  lower  in  prioc,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.  — ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Grncechurehstrect, 
Citv,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINOS, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer 
aUhe  following  unprecedented  prices,  in  Btock  quantities,  for  cash 

Stout  lining  paper 4Jd' 

Superior  ditto 6d.  and  7d. 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at  54 

An  excellent  oak  paper nt  9d.  g 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  74  to  9J.  ® 

Hand-made  marbles Is  04  to  Is.  6d. 

Good  satin  papers  Is,  94  to  2s.  Od.  g, 

Rich  flock  papers  iby  a new  process) . . 2s.  0d.  to  2s.  fid. 

1 laud-made  grauites lOd.  to  Is.  04 . 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; nlso  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  on  paper. 

N.  B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  and  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to 
thenmountof  the  order  given.— Folding  screens  in  great  variety, 
wholesale  and  retaiL— To  he  obtained  only  at  HORNE’S  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Establishment,  41,  Graccchurch-Etreet,  London- bridge. 


TESTIMONIALS, 

From  tho  Rev.  J.  D.  Frost,  B.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Paul’s,  Winchmore  Hill. 

Winclimore  Hill,  October  23rd,  18-18. 

Dear  Sir,— After  one  winter's  experience  of  your  stove  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  I feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  may  fairly  claim  a place  in  the  first  rank,  among  the  inventions  for  warming 
churches.  Before  adopting  your  stove,  I made  extensive  inquiries,  both  as  to  the  different  kinds  of 
stoves  in  use,  and  also  as  to  the  hot-water  system.  Inconveniences  of  one  kind  or  other  I found 
practically  experienced  under  the  various  systems  which  I witnessed ; but  I really  have  uot  one 
inconvenience  or  objection  to  allege  against  your  stove.  I believe  it  to  be  more  powerful  than  any 
other  stove  of  the  same  dimensions  ana  expense  ; and  it  is  far  more  agreeable  in  a church  than  any 
other  with  which  I am  acquainted.— I remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  J.  1>.  FROST. 


COHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

k}  PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  CLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 20,  Soho-squarc,  London.— ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  aud  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  he  can  oiler  at  the  very 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  delivered  either  in  orates,  as  mnuufac 
tured,  or  cut  to  size  and  glazed. 


HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS— I beg 


i enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  arc  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  l’ER  FOOT  SU 1'., 
ind  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  HUN.  A large  quan 


tity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CH  ARLES  LONG, 
',  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.--  Cash  only. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[March  16,  1850. 


PIERCE’S  PATENT  PYR0-PNEUMAT1C  STOVE  GRATE 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  INFANT  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS,  RAILWAY  STATIONS  AND  OFFICES,  PUBLICf 
BUILDINGS,  INVALIDS’  APARTMENTS,  AND  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  &c.  &c. 

Is  SELF-ACTING,  and  combines  SUMMER  WARMTH.  PERFECT  VENTILATION,  SIMPLICITY  OF  ARRANGEMENT.  NOVELTY  OF  PRINCIPLE,  and, 
ELEGANCE  OF  DESIGN,  which,  with  the  great  ECONOMY  IN  USE,  renders  this  GRATE  suitable  for  any  situation  where  a POWERFUL  DEGREE  of, 


d are  desirable. 


AND  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  DAILY  USE  AT  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  UNIVERSITY  HALL,  WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE, 

And  at  the 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  JERMYN-STREET,  REGENT-STREET, I 

Where  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials,  with  innumerable  References,  may  be  obtained,  and  every  information  afforded. 


THE  CHEAPEST  STOVE  IK  THE  MARKET. 

CUNDY'S  PATENT  HOT-AIR  VENTILATING  STOVE, 


FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  HALLS,  STAIRCASES,  AND  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 

Is  the  ORIGINAL  OPEN  FIRE  STOVE  which  introduces  the  PURE  EXTERNAL  AIR,  conducting  it  through  the  interior  of  the  Stove,  which  is  madoof  fire-clay,  and 
warming  it  in  its  passage,  thereby  supplying  any  apartment  with  A CONTINUOUS  STREAM  OF  PURE  WARM  AIR.  It  can  be  purchased  of  the  sole  Manufacturer's, 

J.  E.  DOWSON  AND  CO.,  STINGO  IRON  WORKS,  STINGO-LANE,  MARYLEBONE, 
at  the  following  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES,  viz.,  A STOVE  calculated  to  WARM  aud  VENTILATE  dry  BUILDINGS  of  the  following  cubical  areas:— 

Cash  Prices.  Credit  Prices. 

Erom.5’999?°  19’???  '"M0  !eet 9 9 .€§  9 9 1 or  25  per  cent,  off  the  credit 

price  for  cash  on  delivery. 


0 0 


,0  J.  E.  DOWSON  and  Co. 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vivian,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Rector  of  St  Pcter-lc-Poor, 

Old  Broad-streot. 

8in,— I have  no  hesitation  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your  stoves  : In  producing! 
an  equal  degree  of  warmth  over  the  whole  of  a large  building,  aud  iu  promoting  ventilation,  I cousideii 
them  unrivalled.  They  arc  also  the  most  economical  I have  ever  met  with.  My  church,  which  was 
notoriously  one  of  the  coldest  in  the  metropolis,  lias,  since  the  introduction  of  your  stove  (one  of  the 


largest  size),  about  twelve  months  ago,  become  perfectly  warm  aud  comfortable. 

I am,  Sir,  your  faithful  and  much  obliged  servant, 

J.  W.  VIVIAN,  D.D. 


MESSRS.  HITCHCOCK  AND  ROGERS’S 


HAS.  WM.  WATER  LOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 

Finsbury -square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  40t> 

DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames.alwaysou  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quautity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


Notice  of  removal.— Johnson 

and  PASK,  Sash,  Shop  Front,  aud  Door  Makers  to  the 


and  W.  II.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  reduced  prices 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  uurivaUed  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  everj  variety,  of  the  ^ best  manufacture,  and  at  the 


it  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
..  in.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
ze,  8G  inches  by  58, — well  adapted  for  a public  Company’s 
’ u at  their  warehouse,  315.  Oxford-street. 


tomers  and  the  Public  gene-  1 
rally,  that  they  have  removed  | 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in  1 

Q 

□ 

BAKER-STREET,  | 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS-ROAD;  1 

where  they  have  convenience 
for  carrying  on  a larger  busi-  i 

N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage  1 
stamp,  a full  list  or  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 

1 

MARYLEBONE  LEAD,  GLASS,  and 

COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 
WORKS,  15,  LISSON-GROVE  NORTH,  NEW  ROAD.— I beg  to 
nunouucc  to  architects  and  builders,  that  I have  succeeded  to  the 
very  old  established  business  carried  on  in  the  above  premises, 

— - — * — ' — > . . : — - -i  - ,-  - i,,i.  npli.il.u.  . ..  n,  ..... 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS  at  REDUCED 

PRICES.— Rniu-w.iter  Pipes  aud  Gutters  (half-round  and 
O O),  Sash -weights.  Air  Bricks,  Ac.,  Drain  Gratings  ; also.  Socket- 
pipes  for  Gas.  water,  or  drainage,  Lamp  Columns,  and  Wrought- 
iron  G:is  Tubing,  in  Stock,  at  LYNCn  WHl"”’"-  ”” 

Banltside,  Southwark. 


HITE’S  Iron  Wharf,  G- 


while  1 am  determined  to  keep  no  inferior  articles  in  my  Block,  I 
a able,  by  carefully  watching  the  markets,  aud  adhering  • 
............  , ORI.I  riu/j  niou 


the  system  of  BUYING  and  SELLING  for  CASH,  tosuppiy  ali 
plumbing,  painting,  glazing,  aud  decorating  materials  and  tools,  r ‘ 
the  lowest  current  prices.  X would  especially  invite  the  attentio 
. v DECORATIVE  GLASS,  which  1 e 


ployi  

senption,  unsurpassed  both  in  design  and  execution.— G_ 
Lamp  Shades  aud  Glasses  in  every  v.iriety.-SAM  U EL  K.  BLAND. 
***  Complete  price  lists  forwarded  on  application. 


^ A M U E L HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 

J1  bouse,  81,  Upper  Thames  street.  REGISTERED  STABLE 


u it,,  iuamoH.st.reec.  lu-i.iM  hlllili  STAUbH 
Hill  NGS.  Enamelled  Mangers,  with  double  bay-racks,  or  with 
enamelled  water-cistern  on  one  side.— Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
r pipes,  rainwater  pipes,  eaves,  gutters,  sash  weights,  Ac.,  at  the 


WARD  and  CO.,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

side,  Loudon.— FIRE  BRICKS,  80a  per  1,000,  STOCKS, 
(Cowley I eery  prime,  35s„  Keut,  34s.,  superior  white  Suffolk, 
Dutch  clinkers  (improved  make),  patent  malt,  kiln,  and  com- 
dv.yiug  tiles.  Country  pan,  plain,  paving.  12-inch  and  9-iuch  : 
Windsor  (Pj  and  other  oven  tiles.  CROWN  and  CIRCULAR 
bricks,  fire  lumps,  tiles,  Bhield  guards,  retorts,  shaped  goods,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  Clays,  loam,  concrete,  gravel,  river  gaud.  Hough  above- 
bridge  ditto  tor  plasterers.  House  ditto  red  and  white.  Dorking 
lime,  cement,  sanitary  pipes.  Ac.  A large  stock  of  Stourbridge, 
Welsh,  and  Newcastle  square  and  other  Fire  Bricks.  Pattern 


Rough  Piute  Glass  from  J to  3 inches  in  thickness.  Glass  of  every 
description. -JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  11G,  Bishopsgate-street, 


Discount  for  cosh. 


rURWOOD’S  PATENT  APPARATUS 

,,  for  SUJVING  and  FASTENING  WINDOWS,  Ac. 

: . . NLi !* A 9 : . .K:s  9 1 1 1 !'.T  1 °.N-~ This  invention  recommends  itself  in  all 


ts  applications  by  its  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  certainty  of  action, 
dth  oil  pulleys,  weights,  cords,  springs,  set- 


and  entirely  dispenses  > , 

opes,  fastenings,  Sc.  A principal  feature  in  the  invention 

working  into  a wheel  or  rack, 


is  very  durable,  not  likely  to  be  out  of  order';  is  perfectly 
every  position,  and  is  applicable  to  conservatories,  French  case- 
shutters,  stables,  ventilators,  skylights,  ship  scuttles, 
deck  and  stern  lights,  and  to  all  descriptions  of  windows,  aud  is 
particularly  adapted  to  public  buildings,  where  security  is  au  im- 
portant object,  as  in  lunatic  asylums. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Patentee, 
and  also  the  terras  upon  which  licenses  are  granted  * 

S*^?****  “ay  be  Obtained  from  tho 
Patentee,  Ipswich, .by  inclosing  twelve  stamps,  to  cover  postage. 


f?  RICKS. —In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  liis  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; aud  as  his 
fields  arc  only  a quarter  of  au  hour's  walk  from  the  City.  Ji.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52a.  6d. 

Pale  Seconds 60s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  ” 

Mario  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 
low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house. 
Uoxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch 
H ox  ton. 

N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  freo  from  damp  as  possible , this 
saud, /rum  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  ackno  lodged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


LIGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors. 

Timber,  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  n, 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  com 
petition.— Address,  CHARLES  STRUTl'ON,  34.  Commereiiu-road: 


Lambeth  ; and  Trinity-street,  Lower  Rotherhithe. 


DAY’S  PATENT  WIND- GUARD.— 

Thousands  of  smoky  chimneys  have  been  cured  by  simp!) 


and  sole  proprietor.  Cll  AS.  W.  WHITE,  at  the  Manufaoti 
the  same,  Patent  Ventilating  Works,  Commercial-road,  Pim 
and  of  O.  and  J.  P.  GARNERS.  77,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 


JMOKY  CHIMNEYS.— 

y “ NO  CURE  NO  PAY.” 


J.  WILSON,  Bricklayer  nnd  Surveyor  o 
Chimneys,  1,  Valc-place,  Hammersmith,  beg 
to  inform  architects,  surveyors,  builders,  am 
others,  that  he  can  gunrauteo  a perfect  cure  o 
chimneys  from  smoking  into  rooms,  nnd  on  th, 
equitable  terms  of  “ No  cure  no  pay.”  Reference 
and  testimonials  of  the  highest  respectabilit; 
can  be  given. 


N.B.  WILSON  A Co.'s  PATENT  CHIMNEY 
POTS  for  the  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  which 
have  been  extensively  tested  for  the  last  four 
yearn,  can  be  forwarded  to  auv  part  of  the  Ivingi 


dom  on  receipt  of  a Post-office  order.  Prices 
and  prospectuses  by  return  of  post.  License!: 
granted  to  manufacturers. 


DB 


ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALVE, 


With 
internal 
movement, 
and  all  the 
latest 

improvements. 


apartments  i 
gcueraUy.  1 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES— SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

First  size,  11  by  8.  Secoud  size, 

Plain  Iron  Valve  K 0 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 0 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  lines  11  G 

Ditto  with  Trellis-work 17  0 

Brass  Front,  lacqd.  or  bronzed  . . 


Ditto  with  Trellis  work 

Veutilatorsofanv ...  

Manufactured  bv  MART  and  SUNS.  53.  s».  55.  Wvoh -street 
Strand. London.—  Post  office  orders  payable  at  180.  Strand. 


NAYLOR’S  New  GLASS  VENTILATOR/ 

registered  20th  November,  1849,  No.  2088.— Its  mechanical 


arrangement  admits  of  the  largest  amount  of  ventilation  ; bj 
means  of  a small  lever  it  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  ; it  it 
readily  applied  to  the  windows  of  churches,  private  nouses,  shops; 


effectually  allows  ... 

heated  air.  and  tho  admission  of 
the  fresh  air  : it  is  easily  cleaned, 
and  not  liable  to  be  put  out  of 


irdcr. 


20s.  each  under  1 foot  sup. : 
from  1 foot  to  2 feet  sup.,  at  the 
same  rate ; above  2 feet,  18s.  per 
foot  sup.  Sight  measurement  is  re- 
quired,with  the  thickness  of  rabbet. 
Mauulactory,  56  aud  57,  J ames- 
Btreet,  Oxford-street, 


VENTILATION— PURE  AIR. 


EXTERN AI  (WALL. 

With  single  pully,  from  6s.  each  ; with  leading  pully,  from  6s  6d.fi 
Those  Ventilators  are  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  oD 
air  may  be  admitted  for  the  duo  ventilation  of  an  apartments 
without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants ; nnd  as: 


when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  evening,  nt  which  time  a constants 
of  fresh  air  is  most  required.— HAYWARD,  BROTHERS,” 
Bhiokfrinrs-road,  and  117,  Union-street 
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SATURDAY , MARCH  23,  1850. 

HE  last  of  Mr.  Weale’s  rudi- 
mentary treatises,  namely,  — 
“ The  Principles  of  Design  in 
Architecture,  as  deducible  from 
Nature  and  exemplified  in  the 
Works  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  Architects,” 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Garbett,  Architect, — is  a very 
noticeable  work,  full  of  thought,  and  showing 
much  ability,  though  with  some  vagaries.  A 
powerful  rebellion  against  the  doctrine  of  mere 
copyism  has  sprung  up,  and  Mr.  Garbett  is  a 
new  and  not  weak  ally.  Our  question,  often 
put  in  times  gone  by, — shall  architects  only 
copy? — is  finding  an  answer  in  the  negative 
in  many  quarters,  in  loud,  and  sometimes  not 
too  courteous,  tone.  Mr.  Garbett  says  No, 
too,  and  would  point  out  what  they  may  do 
instead. 

It  is  not  a trifling  thing  to  give  freedom  of 
thought  — to  strengthen  men  to  speak  out 
when  what  they  feel  to  be  true  and  right  is 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  and  to 
enable  them  to  throw  off  habits  which  are  so 
much  more  easily  acquired  than  quitted. 
“ What  I affirm,”  says  Mr.  Newleafe,  “ is 
that  the  true  principles  of  criticism  are  not 
comparison  with  authorities,  but  abstract  test 
by  principles  of  nature  and  reason.  I say, 
when  you  design  go  to  your  own  intellect  to 
guide  your  hand  by  its  regulations— not  to 
books  and  dogmas  and  rules  of  styles ; go  to 
nature  and  the  principles  of  human  judgment 
and  taste.  ‘ He  who  would  really  become  an 
architect  must  leave  the  special  discussion  of 
styles,  and  steadily  look  to  the  true  end  and 
aim  of  his  art.’  So  says  Professor  Cockerell; 
and  it  is  a gleam  of  living  light  appearing  in 
dead  darkness  when  he  says  so.  May  it  in- 
crease and  increase  till  men  can  see  by  it ! 
But  how  strange  that  it  should  be  so  wonder- 
ful a thing  to  find  an  artist  telling  artists  to 
goto  nature!  Vague  and  weak  as  are  the 
words,  yet  hear  them,  hear  them  and  ponder 
them, — ‘ the  end  and  aim  of  the  art'  The 
ancients  went  to  nature  when  they  produced 
; those  very  authorities  you  go  by ; the  origi- 
nator of  every  style  in  your  registry  must  have 
gone  to  nature  for  his  principles;  and  I say, 
instead  of  tethering  yourself  by  these,  go  you 
to  nature  also.” 

i And  here  we  will  take  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  Mr.  Kerr’s  “Discourses  on  the  Fine  Art 
Architecture,”  first  published  in  our  pages, 
ihave  not  received  that  acknowledgment  from 
the  recent  travellers  in  the  same  path  which 
the  latter  owe  them. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Garbett’s  little  work  is  said 
-by  the  author  himself  to  be  this  The  first 
chapter  asks  what  is  architecture,  and  what  are 
the  objects  at  which  it  aims  ? In  the  three 
I following  an  endeavour  is  made  to  deduce 
from  the  works  of  nature,  and  from  the  con- 
sideration of  these  objects  themselves,  some 
kules  and  principles  which  might  be  expected 
■o  conduce  to  their  attainment ; and  to  show 
that  these  principles  have  really  presided  in 
?he  most  successful  productions  of  the  art. 
n the  last  two  chapters  he  examines  the  two 
.rchitectural  systems — 'classic  and  Gothic — 
concluding  with  some  remarks  on  the  present 
ttate  and  prospects  of  the  art. 


THE  BUILDER 

After  maintaining  that  all  buildings  which 
are  planned  on  simply  utilitarian  principles — 
built  with  no  view  beyond  utility  and  strength 
— are  not  merely  indifferent,  “ but  positively 
hideous  and  disgusting  to  the  eye,”  he  falls 
upon  the  amusing  notion  that  an  architectural 
building  is  ugly,  simply  because  it  looks 
selfish  ! 

“ A great  building  is,  in  certain  respects,  a 
necessary  evil ; it  shuts  out  from  us  air  and 
light,  and  the  view  of  beauteous  nature;  it 
encumbers  a portion  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  incloses  a portion  of  the  free  atmosphere. 
It  has  no  right  to  do  so  without  making  or 
attempting  what  compensation  it  may,  for 
these  injuries.  Therefore,  the  building  which 
makes  no  such  attempt,  offends  all  eyes, — I 
should  rather  have  said  all  minds.” 

Again  : — 

“A  building  devoid  of  architecture  dis- 
pleases all  who  see  it, — all  whose  share  of 
heaven’s  light  is  intercepted, — whose  view  of 
the  fair  earth  is  bounded  by  it ; because  they 
see  and  feel  that  it  benefits  its  owner  at  their 
expense ;— they  have  not  been  thought  of  in 
the  design ; it  is  all  for  self,  without  appearing 
to  care  whether  they  are  incommoded  or  not, 
or  to  know  that  there  are  eyes  without  as  well 
as  within.  It  is  this  crude,  selfish  rudeness 
which  requires  to  be  softened  down  by  a polite- 
ness either  natural  or  acquired,  and  this  polite- 
ness we  term  architecture.  It  is  only  one 
portion,  indeed,  of  the  aim  of  ‘architecture 
proper,’  but  it  is  the  most  indispensable  por- 
tion, without  which  all  attempts  at  the  higher 
aims  of  beauty,  sublimity,  or  definite  expres- 
sion will  be  totally  useless.  The  building  that 
aims  at  being  any  thing  more  than  useful  and 
strong,  must  first  be  polite.  This  is  the  lowest 
quality  in  architecture  as  distinguished  from 
building.” 

Every  building  must  show  an  aim  beyond 
convenience  and  stability.  “ If  this  desire  to 
appear  unselfish  be  wanting,  it  is  waste  of 
time  to  attempt  elegance,  waste  of  money  to 
add  decoration ; all  the  graces  of  Palladio,  and 
all  the  ornaments  of  Barry,  will  avail  nothing ; 
the  mask  will  never  completely  cover  you; 
your  real  self  luill  peep  out  somewhere,  and 
spoil  all.”  This  is  really  a little  too  hard, 
since  it  would  seem  to  assert,  that  although  a 
building  be  made  something  more  than  useful 
and  strong,— has  not  only  “ fitness  and  sta- 
bility,” but  “beauty”  also, — unless  this  beauty 
was  expressly  given  for  the  pleasure  of  others 
rather  than  the  owner,  it  is  still  a selfish 
building,  an  unpolite  structure,  and  is  there- 
fore not  architecture.  A building  erected 
wholly  in  accordance  with  some  popular 
fashion  (no  matter  how  wild  that  fashion  may 
be),  and  even  if  quite  unsuited  to  its  purpose  and 
the  wants  of  its  occupier,  must  be  the  perfection 
of  courtesy  and  politeness—"  the  first  quality 
in  architecture  as  distinguished  from  building.” 
The  writer  thinks  his  remarks  may  perhaps 
place  the  question  of  architecture  or  no  archi- 
tecture in  a light  which  never  struck  the 
reader  before.”  We  confess  to  this  ourselves, 
and  moreover  that  we  think  the  light  is  a false 
one. 

With  the  inference  of  the  author  we  fully 
agree,  have  often  urged  it,  though  we  deduce 
it  from  different  premises  ; and  we  would  have 
it  well  known  and  thought  of : — 

“ If,  as  all  admit,  it  is  the  mind,  and  the 
mind  alone,  that  sees,  tastes,  feels,  likes,  and 
dislikes,  objects  of  art  or  taste,  are  not  these 
self-preservative  antipathies  of  the  mind  to  be 
respected,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body  ? Does 
not  this  become  a matter  not  of  refinement 
and  luxury,  but  of  interest  and  duty?  Are 
not  ugly  objects  to  be  withdrawn  as  inflicting 
mental  injuries,  just  the  same  as  a nuisance,  a 
noise,  or  a stench,  which  is  known  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  body,  because  unpleasant  ? We 
may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  mental  injury 
accruing  from  one  glance  at  an  object  of  bad 
J taste;  so  we  may  at  the  bodily  injury  from  a 
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passing  whiff  of  smoke  : yet  we  acknowledge 
a difference  between  the  health  and  longevity 
of  those  who  live  in  smoke  and  those  who  live 
out  of  it.  Habit  counteracts  and  renders  us 
insensible  to  the  unpleasantness,  but  not  the 
injury.  Who,  then,  shall  dare  to  guess  the 
difference  in  mental  health , between  a people 
living  surrounded  and  immersed  in  objects  of 
bad  taste,  or  in  objects  of  good  taste, — be- 
tween a people  whose  works  are  all  utilitarian, 
and  one  whose  works  are  all  artistic.  These 
extreme  cases,  remember,  are  not  imaginary. 
History  has  afforded  examples  of  both.” 

The  writer  continues  to  press  his  notion  that 
the  spectator  must  seethatthethoughtbestowed 
on  a building,  has  been  given  for  him. 

“ It  is  exemplified,”  he  says,  “by  the  ornate 
villas  that  spring  up  along  suburban  roads. 
Every  one  feels  that,  with  all  their  ornamental 
frippery,  their  aspect  is  as  uncourteous,  as 
intensely  selfish  in  expression,  as  that  of  the 
‘hole-in-the-wall’  house  backs,  or  any  other 
pieces  of  professedly  unarchitectural  building. 
This  is  because  every  spectator  sees  that  there 
has  not  been  a thought  bestowed  on  him.  The 
whole  has  been  designed  from  within,  like  the 
oyster  s shell,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  those  without;  and  then  they  have  been 
sought  to  be  appeased  by  sticking  on  orna- 
ments wherever  there  was  a place  for  them. 
But  this  will  not  do ; no  one  is  so  easily  de- 
ceived as  this.  You  cannot  ‘hide  by  ornament 
the  want  of  art,’  still  less  the  want  of  thought 
and  study.” 

Certainly  not,  and  this  is  the  true  reason  of 
the  want  of  pleasure  to  the  spectator  : let  him 
see  the  evidence  of  design,  the  result  of  cul- 
tivated thought,  and  he  will  not  stop  to  ask 
whether  the  thought  was  bestowed  for  him  or 
the  owner.  There  is  no  substitute  for  thought; 
and  this  our  author  ably  illustrates  in  another 
part  of  his  work  : — 

“ Among  the  few  that  enlist  on  the  side  of 
truth,  and  resolutely  engage  in  this  perpetual 
conflict  against  false,  against  popular,  against 
national  taste,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
first,  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  thought.  All 
the  ponderous  tomes  of  examples,  specimens 
&c.,  from  Adams  and  Stuart  downwards,  have 
been  intended  or  received  for  this  purpose, 
and,  as  such,  are  not  only  totally  worthless,  but 
extremely  prejudicial,  though  invaluable  as 
materials  for  analysis,  free  criticism,  and  search 
into  principles, — for  which  purposes  they  have 
never  yet  been  used. 

Nothing  can  increase  the  value  of  a design, 
which  does  not  increase  the  labour  of  the  designer 
(by  designer  I do  not  mean  draughtsman). 
Every  ref erence  to  precedent  should  do  this, 
and  will  do  so  with  every  true  artist.  But  the 
false  artist  refers  to  precedent  to  save  himself 
trouble,  that  is,  to  cheat  his  employers,  by 
diminishing  the  value  of  his  work  without 
diminishing  its  apparent  value.” 

The  province  of  expression  in  architecture  he 
thinks  overrated  : — 

lo  distinguish  a club  house  from  a man- 
sion is  beyond  the  province  of  expression  in 
any  art.  It  is  not  to  be  done  by  expression, 
but  only  by  language,  and  architecture  does 
not  pretend  to  be  phonetic.  If  you  want  to 
distinguish  the  destinations  of  these  buildings, 
the  best  way  is  by  writing  up  their  names.  It 
was  not  always  the  best  way.  Hiero- 
glyphics, arrow-headed  letters,  insignia, 
coats  of  arms,  were  each  preferable  in 
their  day,  simply  because  they  were  more  ex- 
tensively understood,  and  for  no  other  reason. 
You  may  make  a language  of  any  thing — 
rustic  quoins.  Gothic  windows, — provided 
people  will  agree  to  understand  them  alike, 
and  take  this  for  church,  or  that  for  club-house  ; 
but  what  is  the  advantage  of  substituting  a 
new  and  extremely  limited  language,  under- 
stood by  very  few,  for  an  established  and  in- 
comparably more  copious  language,  under- 
stood by  the  whole  nation?” 

Against  deception  in  architecture,  he  wages 
proper  war ; until  we  can  be  taught  that 
nothing  is  beautiful  which  is  not  true,  we 
shall  find  taste  a jewel  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
England  s wealth  to  buy,  and  of  all  her  power 
to  win. 


§ * 
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The  sixth  chapter,  treating  of  the  construc- 
tive principles  of  the  mediaeval  architects,  is 
ably  written,  though  containing  much  from 
which  we  differ.  The  author’s  opinion  of  the 
parish  churches  left  by  the  mediaeval  builders  is 
singularly  erroneous  : if  he  had  given  them  the 
study  they  deserve,  he  would  not  say  “ those 
who  built  them  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  that  or  any  other  architecture, 
repeating  as  well  as  they  could  the  mere  de- 
tails, empty  forms,  or  clothing,  of  the  only 
architecture  they  saw — that  of  the  scientific 
fraternity  of  Gothicists — without  the  remotest 
conception  of  its  meaning,  motive,  or  prin- 
ciples /” 

Mr.  Garbett  has  little  hope  for  the  future ; 
"the  general  taste  can  never  improve.  Pure 
taste  can  never  again  prevail;  but  it  can  fight  j” 
and  to  this  he  leaves  it.  He  thinks  we  have  a 
national  style,  and  the  view  he  gives  of  it  is 
not  very  flattering  to  national  character. 

“ More  distinctly  than  the  Egyptian  piles 
speak  of  tyranny,  slavery,  and  priestcraft;  — 
more  fully  than  the  Greek  express  intellect, 
polish,  and  refinement ; — more  loudly  than 
the  Roman  proclaim  ambition  and  general 
energy  ; — more  truly  than  the  Gothic  embody 
a religion,  or  rather  a romantic  devotion ; — 
more  than  all,  does  every  form  and  feature  of 
the  modern  English  style  express  fickleness, 
low  cunning,  hollow  affectation,  simulation, 
servility,  and  thought-flying  hurry.  What ! 
are  these  then  our  national  characters  ? No, 
but  they  are  the  characters  of  the  many 
in  every  nation ; and  we  are  as  yet  the  only 
nation  that  have  a style  of  the  many.  I ap- 
peal to  all  who  have  ever  returned  to  our 
shores,  after  a long  absence,  to  say  whether 
they  could  shut  their  eyes  to  the  hateful 
expression  that  met  them  in  every  building ; 
— whether  they  could  at  first  walk  our  streets 
without  being  disgusted,  and,  if  of  a sensitive 
temperament,  almost  sickened,  by  the  intensely 
marked  character  of  the  architecture.” 

We  will  simply  add,  that  the  principle  which 
he  points  to  as  the  basis  for  a new  system  is 
the  truss,  in  opposition  to  the  beam  and  the 
arch,  the  basis  of  past  systems  ; and  will  con- 
clude with  a quotation  which  embodies  much 
of  what  has  been  already  said,  and  deserves 
constant  consideration  : — 

“ A retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  Gothic  system,  as  of  every  other,  will  show 
us  progress,  as  long  as  the  object  of  the 
artists  was  Truth  ; decline,  the  moment  that 
object  became  Novelty  ; progress,  as  long  as 
minor  and  decorative  forms  were  imitated  from 
great  structural  and  essential  ones  (but  so 
modified  as  to  be  brought  into  a lower  class, 
more  curvilinear,  more  eumorphic,  less  archi- 
tectural) ; decline,  the  moment  structural 
forms  were  copied  from  decorative  ones,  and 
whenever  copying  was  substituted  for  imita- 
tion ; progress,  wherever  the  great  governed 
the  little ; decline,  wherever  the  little  governed 
the  great;  progress,  whenever  the  problem 
was  how  to  adorn  a proposed  construction ; 
decline,  whenever  it  was  how  to  construct  a 
proposed  adornment;  truth,  whenever  it  was 
sought  for  its  own  sake  ; falsehood,  when  any 
thing  else  than  truth  was  the  object ; truth, 
whenever  the  work  was  loved  for  its  own 
sake ; falsehood,  whenever  it  was  got  through 
for  the  pay’s  sake ; truth,  as  long  as  it  was 
sought  how  to  lavish  most  thought  on  a given 
amount  of  work  ; falsehood,  as  soon  as  it  was 
sought  how  to  effect  a given  object  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  thought .” 


Damage  from  Fall  of  Hoarding. — In 
Queen’s-road,  Brighton,  a screen  having  been 
run  up  25  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up 
nearly  all  the  windows  of  a rival  establishment, 
the  screen  fell,  and,  as  alleged,  caused  damage 
to  the  building;  and  a jury  in  the  home  cir- 
cuit, before  whom  the  case  was  lately  brought, 
has  given  a verdict  of  25Z.  damages  : the  point 
of  legality  in  such  an  erection— the  sole  pur- 
pose of  which  was  admitted — does  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  BUILD  OUR  CHURCHES  ? 

I beg  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  a letter 
which  appeared  in  your  last  number  relative  to 
a recent  pamphlet  of  mine.  I may  premise 
that  I am  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
writer,  and  therefore  my  observations  must  not 
be  considered  in  the  slightest  degree  personal, 
as  I merely  judge  of  his  principles  from  his 
argument.  I must  say  it  was  with  no  little 
surprise  that  I found  myself  attacked  as  the 
advocate  of  an  artificial  system  of  architecture, 
when  not  only  by  my  writings  but  in  my 
works  I have  always  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
that  most  important  principle  of  reality,  both 
in  design,  material,  and  construction,  and  of 
scrupulously  avoiding  all  shams,  or  dressing- 
up  of  buildings  with  unreal  features.  But  on 
a further  perusal  of  the  article,  I felt  satisfied 
that  the  writer  belonged  to  a class  of  persons 
who  are  not  in  a position  to  comprehend  the 
basis  of  my  arguments,  or  the  principles  on 
which  I,  in  common  with  so  many  persons 
usually  termed  ecclesiologists,  advocate  the 
restoration  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
It  is  evident  that  the  writer’s  idea  of  a place 
of  worship  is  nothing  more  than  a preaching- 
room.  What  he  calls  a common-sense  church 
is,  in  reality,  no  church  at  all,  but  a most  de- 
cided conventicle.  He  would  abolish  pillars, 
as  hindering  a view  of  the  preacher;  he  advo- 
cates galleries,  as  affording  cheap  accommo- 
dation to  a large  auditory ; he  objects  to  a 
deep  chancel,  as  diminishing  the  voice  of  the 
clergyman  (he  evidently  imagines  a chancel  is 
a preaching  place) ; with  him  it  is  all  vox, 
and,  I may  add,  prceterea  nihil.  I am  willing 
to  admit  that  his  common-sense  church  is  per- 
fectly adapted  for  persons  of  his  class,  who  are 
unable  to  enter  either  into  the  solemnities 
of  religious  worship,  or  the  symbolism  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture ; his  great  galleried  room, 
with  its  flat  roof  and  open  space,  is  a very 
natural  expression  of  a huge  dissenting  preach- 
ing-house; moreover,  it  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  what  is  technically  termed  a 
convertible  building;  should  the  orator  fail  in 
collecting  a sufficient  auditory  to  pay  the  pro- 
prietors, by  removing  the  pews  and  erecting 
an  orchestra,  it  would  make  an  excellent  casino, 
with  reserved  seats  in  the  galleries  ; or  if  that 
might  be  considered  objectionable  on  moral 
grounds,  or  the  neighbourhood  too  retired,  by 
flooring  it  over  in  stages  a most  eligible  set  of 
coachmaker’s  premises  are  produced  at  a com- 
paratively small  additional  outlay.  Now  I do 
not  quarrel  with  this  class  of  buildings  in  the 
abstract,  for  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  ridiculous 
and  even  painful  to  see  a puritan  whitening 
over  his  sepulchre,  and  putting  on  a catholic 
coat.  But  let  not  those  whose  ideas  do  not 
extend  beyond  such  miserable  edifices  venture 
to  set  themselves  up  as  standards  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  and  imagine  that  the 
temples  of  God  are  to  be  brought  down  to 
such  a despicable  level.  Do  not  let  them 
suppose  that  the  erection  of  a great  Christian 
church  is  a mere  question  of  huddling  a num- 
ber of  persons  together,  and  covering  them 
over  in  the  most  economical  manner.  No; 
the  edifice  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  sym- 
bolize the  mysteries  of  religion,  not  only  in  its 
plan,  but  in  all  its  arrangements  and  its  mi- 
nutest details, — an  edifice  that,  both  by  its 
external  form  and  internal  disposition,  bears 
unquestionable  evidence  of  its  sacred  purpose. 
No  one  would  think  of  putting  forth  a great 
cathedral,  or  pointed  church,  as  either  an 
economical  building  or  one  easily  constructed, 
or  even  convenient,  according  to  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  cruciform  plan 
entails  numerous  practical  difficulties,  and  yet 
it  is  the  very  foundation  of  every  great  church 
in  Christendom.  The  enormous  height,  another 
remarkable  symbolical  feature,  requires  a vast 
deal  of  most  costly  and  difficult  construction. 
I do  not  imagine  that  the  designs  of  the  an- 
cient church  builders  were  framed  with  re- 
ference to  economy  or  facility  of  erection ; 
their  great  aim  was  to  produce  an  edi- 
fice that  should  illustrate  the  majesty  of  its 
purpose,  and  they  spared  neither  pains  nor 
cost  to  accomplish  this  end.  Their  works 
bear  on  their  face  the  indelible  stamp  of 
faith,  love,  and  devotion,  and  it  is  the 
unearthly  look  of  these  glorious  fanes  which 
forms  one  of  their  greatest  charms,  and  by 
which  they  are  so  nobly  distinguished  from  all 


other  architectural  productions;  now,  as  the 
faith  of  the  church  is  unchangeable,  the  form 
and  arrangements  of  an  ancient  church  are 
just  as  appropriate  for  the  nineteenth  as  for 
the  thirteenth  century ; a noble  pile,  cruciform, 
lofty,  and  long,  surmounted  by  spire-capped 
towers,  surrounded  by  lateral  aisles  and  cha- 
pels, provided  with  a screened  choir  and  solemn 
sanctuary,  with  all  its  costly  and  beauteous 
furniture,  is  as  much  a natural  expression  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  present  age  as  it 
was  when  the  third  Henry  finished  the  choir  of 
Westminster,  or  St.  Louis  dedicated  the  Holy 
Chapel  of  Paris.  The  externals  of  religion 
undoubtedly  suffered  a lamentable  debase- 
ment during  the  last  three  centuries,  but 
the  things  and  principles  remained,  though 
under  a distorted  appearance ; and  by  getting 
rid  of  this  unnatural  incrustation,  and  return- 
ing to  the  old  and  appropriate  forms,  we  are 
not  assuming  a disguise,  but  only  regaining 
our  natural  habit.  Ancient  forms  for  ancient 
rites  is  an  undeniable  proposition,  and  while 
we  retain  the  old  faith,  we  will  retain  that 
which  it  originally  created  for  its  service ; 
hence  we  are  fully  justified  in  building  the 
temples  of  God  after  the  manner  of  our  fathers, 
and  not  abandoning  their  wonderful  traditions 
for  modern  expediency ; indeed,  a Catholic 
church  should  present,  both  in  its  architecture 
and  arrangements,  a striking  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  erections  of  the  day.  Civil  ar- 
chitecture, owing  to  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  society,  is  perpetually  changing, 
and  it  would  be  great  folly  for  any  man, 
through  an  abstract  love  of  mere  antiquity,  to 
oppose  the  modifications  and  constructive  im- 
provements that  the  altered  state  of  society  ■ 
may  require  in  domestic  buildings.  I have  i 
enlarged  in  some  former  publications  on  this  : 
very  point,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  expose  the  i 
folly  of  reviving  castles  and  other  construc- 
tions, adapted  only  for  mediaeval  warfare ; 
whatever  tends  to  public  convenience,  health, 
and  prosperity,  would  be  adopted  by  any  , 
reasonable  man,  and  it  would  be  preposterous, 
in  edifices  purely  connected  with  commercial . 
speculation,  to  diminish  the  returns  by ; 
wasteful  and  extravagant  architectural  outlay. 
But  I am  moved  to  indignation  when  I 
find  a man  advocating  the  erection  of  religious 
edifices  by  the  tariff  of  a warehouse,  andi 
lowering  what  should  be  the  highest ; 
productions  of  human  skill,  to  the  level ! 
of  mere  building  speculations.  He  is  quite 
mistaken  in  ascribing  my  wish  of  massive 
buttresses  and  thick  walls  to  a mere  at-; 
tainment  of  useless  effect.  If  I had  beem 
able  to  erect  them,  I should  have  covered 
my  chapels  either  with  stone  vaults  or  with 
roofs  of  a far  more  elaborate  and  appropriate 
character  ; his  most  scientific  truss  would  be 
utterly  disregarded  by  a true  church  builder ; 
the  temple  of  God  is  not  to  be  roofed  over  like 
a station  or  fish-market;  but  the  covering,  by 
form  and  decoration,  should  symbolize  that  i 
celestial  region  to  which  the  worshippers' 
beneath  aspire.  Let  us  examine  one  of  those 
fine  old  roofs  at  March,  Wymondham,  St.i 
Peter’s,  Mancroft,  or  any  of  the  great  timber-  ■ 
covered  churches  of  the  period,  and  what  do 
we  behold  ? A whole  hierarchy  of  angels  seem 
to  hover  over  us,  with  outspread  wings; 
they  sally  from  every  beam  and  corbel,! 
and  extend  from  bay  to  bay;  in  the  handsl 
some  bear  the  emblems  of  the  passion  and 
man’s  salvation  ; others  scrolls  and  phylac-' 
teries,  with  many  a text  and  legend  ; eachpur-r 
lin,  principal,  plate,  and  rafter  is  richly  moulded 
and  twined  with  flowrets  and  tendrils.  Thei 
deeply  set  pannels  were  once  brilliant  with, 
stars  and  celestial  bodies ; the  whole  roof  isi 
glorious,  and  fully  illustrates  the  inspired  can-i 
tide—"  O ye  angels  of  the  Lord,  bless  thei 
Lord,  praise  him,  and  magnify  him  for  everj 
Oh,  ye  stars  of  heaven,  bless  the  Lord,  praises 
him,  and  magnify  him  for  ever.”  When  we>' 
consider  these  unrivalled  roofs  in  all  their  bear-i 
ings,  their  great  variety  of  ornament  andi 
detail,  the  artistic  beauty  of  their  execution, r 
and  the  symbolism  and  unity  of  their  de-e 
sign,  we  must  regard  them  as  wonderful 
examples  of  ancient  skill,  and  whatevere 
improvements  may  have  been  effected  ini 
the  scientific  part  of  modern  carpentry,  it: 
will  be  long  before  it  produces  a covering  ofc 
such  rich  and  harmonious  beauty.  Indeed,  I 
should  feel  far  greater  satisfaction  in  having, 
been  the  designer  of  one  bay  of  those  noblel 
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roofs,  than  in  trussing  a pair  of  principals  over 
Russell-square. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  a most 
marvellous  idea  of  the  writer,  that  the  massive 
walls  of  the  ancient  churches  were  so  con- 
structed on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
artizans  during  the  Middle  Ages ; and  he 
asserts  this,  in  the  face  of  all  the  great  existing 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  which,  though  not  one 
half  of  what  were  originally  raised,  are  still  so 
numerous  as  to  excite  our  astonishment; 
and,  if  these  buildings  have  a fault,  it  is 
in  the  superabundance  of  skilled  labour 
of  the  very  highest  order  bestowed  on  them  : 
many  of  them  are  literally  covered  from  base 
to  spire-top  with  wonderful  geometrical  inter- 
sections of  mouldings  and  sculptured  detail. 
Moreover,  no  men  understood  the  combination 
of  lightness  with  durability,  when  it  was  re- 
quisite, better  than  the  old  masons,  as  is  fully 
shown  in  their  lofty  spires.  The  observation 
is  not  only  an  insult  to  the  ancient  artists,  but 
to  common  sense,  as  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  old  buildings  must  feel.  I hate  the  modern 
boastful  spirit  which  would  exalt  the  mechani- 
cal superiority  of  our  age  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  is  admirable  in  the  past.  For  my  own 
part  I never  return  from  the  examination 
of  one  of  these  glorious  old  churches,  with- 
out feelings  of  the  deepest  humility:  when 
I consider  the  amount  of  thought,  practice, 
and  labour  it  requires  to  reproduce  one 
out  of  the  multitude  of  their  magnificent  de- 
tails, I can  duly  appreciate  the  talent  that 
originally  formed  them  ; and  if  with  all  our  in- 
creased facilities  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  restore, 
what  veneration  ought  we  not  to  feel  for  the 
creators  of  this  divine  style  ! When,  therefore, 
I find  a man  who,  having  attained  some 
mechanical  skill  and  experience  in  the  tension 
of  timber,  attempts  to  laugh  down  as  clumsy 
contrivances  the  great  roof  at  Westminster  or 
the  stupendous  vaults  of  Cologne,  I cannot 
refrain  from  exposing  the  fallacy  of  his  posi- 
tions. I have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a very  good 
and  useful  man  in  his  way,  and  if  I had  to 
construct  a viaduct  over  a canal  at  the  least 
elevation,  I should  gladly  avail  myself  of  his 
trussing  experience;  but  do  not  let  him  inter- 
fere with  the  masons  of  the  church.  We 
pointed  men  have  pointed  tools,  and  can  con- 
trive occasionally  to  cut  other  things  besides 
crockets.  A.  Welby  Pugin. 


ON  THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  HADRIAN, 

NOW  THE  FORT  ST.  ANGELO,  AT 

ROME* 

The  mausoleum  was  formed  of  a large  base- 
ment, which  measured  253  feet  on  each  side, 
making  a peremeter  of  1,012  feet.  The  door, 
or  entrance,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  south 
side,  facing  the  passage  across  the  bridge.  At 
the  four  angles  of  this  solid  basement  were 
colossal  statues,  or  trophies — I rather  suppose 
them  to  have  been  those  horses  which  are 
mentioned  by  the  Monk  of  Antioch  ; in  the 
centre  of  this  square  massive  foundation, 
which  was  adorned  by  festoons  and  bucrani, 
rose  the  round  tower,  which  still,  in  a great 
measure,  exists  and  serves  as  the  donjon  or 
keep  of  the  castle.  This  tower  did  not 
diminish  towards  the  top  as  some  have  sup- 
posed,  for  Procopius  measures  the  diameter  at 
the  top  by  the  same  expression  of  a stone’s 
cast,  as  he  measures  it  by  at  the  bottom;  though 
diminished  by  all  the  marble  facings  in  width, 
it  still  yields  a diameter  of  183  feet.  The 
round  mass  was  compacted  together  of 
peperine  stone  and  the  usual  materials  em- 
ployed in  solid  Roman  works ; but  it  was  all 
faced  with  square  blocks  of  Parian  marble. 
We  must  accede  to  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  two  magnificent  colonnades  were 
round  the  monument,  dividing  it  into  two 
stories,  and  that  statues  stood  in  the  inter- 
columniations.  These  statues  were  probably 
chefs-d’ceuvre  of  art.  The  famous  Barberini 
Faun,  which  was  found  by  the  pontiff  of  that 
name  in  a ditch  of  the  fort,  is  a specimen ; the 
dancing  faun  in  the  Florentine  gallery  is 
another;  these  had  either  fallen  from  their 
place,  or  had  been  used  by  the  troops  of 
Belisarius  for  overwhelming  their  assailants. 

I The  summit  of  the  edifice,  which  finished  in  a 

I dome-shaped  roof,  was  crowned,  as  some 
think,  by  the  large  bronze  pine  found  in  dig- 

*  See  p.  123,  ante. 


ging  the  foundations  of  the  S.MariaTranspon- 
tine,  and  which  i3  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
gardens  with  the  Vatican.  But  it  was  in 
conformity  of  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  to  have  their  statues  erected  on  the 
summit  of  their  monuments  : witness  the 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
the  corresponding  sepulchre  of  Augustus.  The 
bronze  pine  would  be  a more  appropriate 
ornament  for  some  edifice  in  the  gardens  of 
Domitia,  in  which  the  mausoleum  was  erected. 
Moreover  we  have  it  stated  by  one  of  the 
ancient  writers  I have  quoted,  that  there  was 
the  statue  of  Hadrian  somewhere  about  the 
tomb.  I have,  therefore,  in  spite  of  some 
celebrated  antiquarian  architects,  taken  the 
liberty  to  place  the  statue  of  Hadrian  on  the 
top  of  his  mausoleum.  From  the  intimation 
we  have  of  the  ox-heads  and  festoons,  and  the 
inscriptions  on  the  frieze,  I have  represented 
the  basement  as  Doric;  the  first  row  of  columns 
above  would  naturally  be  Ionic ; and  if  the 
columns  in  St.  Paul’s  Basilica  were  really 
taken  from  this  tomb,  they  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  will  justify  us  in  exhibiting  the 
upper  row  in  the  glory  of  the  Corinthian. 
Upon  these  data  and  surmises,  therefore,  I 
have  presented  to  you  the  mausoleum  in  its 
exterior,  as  I suppose  it  originally  to  have 
been  ; and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  re- 
mained in  all  its  pristine  magnificence  until 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ilonorius,  402.  Let 
us  now  go  within.  The  spiral  corridor,  which 
leads  from  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  was  entirely  excavated  in  1820.  Be- 
ginning from  the  original  entrance  facing  the 
bridge,  a lofty  arch  of  travertine  stone  forms 
the  ingress,  and  leads  into  a spacious  vesti- 
bule. Opposite  the  position  of  the  door  of 
entrance  there  is  a large  niche,  which  no  doubt 
contained  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  : a colos- 
sal head,  now  in  the  Vatican,. and  a hand  dis- 
covered in  the  excavations,  probably  belonged 
to  the  said  statue.  In  a compartment  on  the  left 
side  of  the  niche  is  a fragment  of  a cinerary  vase 
of  marble,  with  some  letters  upon  it,  which  was 
lying  there  when  I examined  the  interior  of  this 
monument  in  1829.  The  spiral  corridor,  by 
which  we  now  begin  to  ascend,  is  about  11  feet 
in  width  and  30  feet  in  height,  built  of  the 
finest  brickwork  ; the  bricks  6 feet  long;  but 
the  whole  has  been  coated  with  precious  mar- 
bles, as  appears  from  the  continual  fragments 
still  found,  and  the  traces  of  them  yet  stick- 
ing to  the  walls.  The  ascent  is  not  by  steps, 
but  by  a gently  inclined  plane,  winding  round 
the  monument,  and  showing  specimens  of  the 
mosaic  flooring  still  adhering  to  their  original 
places.  This  wonderful  passage  was  lighted 
from  above  by  those  openings  called  in  Italian 
“ abbaini ;”  they  are  cut  through  the  massive 
covering  in  pyramidal  forms.  The  light  cannot 
enter  by  them  now  on  account  of  the  modern 
works  of  the  fort,  which  lie  over  them ; and 
hence  this  corridor  can  only  be  seen  by  means 
of  torches  at  present.  Pursuing  this  circular 
passage  we  ascend  until  we  arrive  where  the 
modern  staircase  and  the  light  of  day  meet  us, 
and  turning  by  an  arch  we  come  upon  the 
sepulchral  chamber.  It  occupies  a space  of 
about  25  feet  square,  and  is  lighted  by  a 
window  at  each  side,  which  exhibit  at  the  same 
time  the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls.  Be- 
neath the  modern  steps  are  found  some  cells 
with  lateral  niches ; in  the  one  on  the  left  of 
the  staircase  the  French  consuls  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  great  revolution.  The 
sarcophagus  of  black  and  white  granite,  now 
in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementino,  together  with 
the  busts  of  Hadrian,  very  probably  once  occu- 
pied this  chamber.  We  must  not,  however, 
omit  to  mention  that  the  large  bason  of 
porphyry,  which  serves  for  the  baptismal  font 
in  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  porphyry  urn  which 
was  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Pope  Innocent  II., 
and  several  objects  of  equal  value,  all  came 
out  of  the  mausoleum.  So  that  if  we  consider 
its  marble  lined  walls,  both  inside  and  out,  the 
mosaics  of  the  floors,  the  beautiful  columns 
which  encircled  its  peristyles,  the  exquisitely 
finished  statues  which  adorned  the  upper 
stories,  the  bronze  figures  which  ornamented 
the  basement  and  surmounted  the  dome,  the 
alabaster  urns  and  sarcophagi  of  precious 
marbles  which  this  treasure  house  once  con- 
cealed, it  [would  be  difficult  to  over-rate  the 
magnificence  and  cost  of  this  gorgeous  monu- 
ment, or  to  exaggerate  the  folly  of  the  man 
who  reared  it  for  such  a purpose.  But  the 


imperial  architect  little'  dreamed  the  purpose 
to  which  posterity  would  put  his  proud 
sepulchre,  nor  to  what  strange  vicissitudes  he 
should  be  indebted  for  the  perpetuating  of  his 
name  and  the  celebrity  of  his  grave. 

The  history  of  this  monument  does,  in  fact, 
become  a history  of  Rome  itself ; and,  perhaps, 
before  I proceed  to  speak  of  it  under  the 
modern  appellation  of  Fort  St.  Angelo,  you 
may  be  interested  in  hearing  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  passed.  From  the  time 
that  it  was  joined  to  the  city  walls,  a.d.  423, 
it  may  be  considered  no  longer  as  a tomb,  but 
as  a fortress ; and,  after  being  frequently  taken 
by  the  Goths,  and  retaken  by  the  soldiers  of 
Justinian,  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Narses 
the  Eunuch,  in  552,  and  afterwards  trans- 
mitted to  the  Exarchs,  who  succeeded  to  power 
in  Italy  under  the  Greek  emperors. 

In  the  year  90S  this  citadel,  for  so  I may 
now  call  it,  is  found  in  the  possession  of  Albert, 
surnamed  the  Rich, one  of  theCounts  of  Etruria. 
This  prince  was  admitted  to  a share  of  the  for- 
tress, by  a Roman  lady,  Theodora,  more  illus- 
trious for  her  extraction  and  power  than  for  her 
chastity.  Her  daughter  Marozia,  more  beau- 
tiful than  her  mother,  but  not  more  modest, 
kept  the  citadel  as  a place  of  security  for  her 
guilt,  and  at  length  she  celebrated  her  nuptials 
in  it  with  Hugo,  called  King  of  Italy,  and  she 
gave  him  up  the  whole  for  a dowry.  It  passed 
through  several  members  of  this  family,  in 
succession,  until  it  reached  Pope  John  XII., 
and  then  it  was  for  the  first  time  possessed  by 
the  Bishops  of  Rome,  a.d.  956.  They  were 
masters  of  it  for  about  twenty-seven  years, 
until  it  was  seized  by  Crescentius,  upon  the 
pretext  of  defending  his  consulship.  He  made 
entrenchments  and  outworks  to  it,  in  order  to 
defend  himself  against  the  Emperor  Otho  III., 
who  came  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Pope ; 
and,  after  a protracted  quarrel  of  eleven  years, 
it  was  finally  recovered  for  Gregory  V.  It 
continued  to  be  called,  for  a long  time  after,  the 
Tower  or  Castrum  of  Crescentius. 

During  the  succeeding  ages,  and  again  in  the 
time  of  the  troubles  of  Rome,  which  drove 
the  Popes  to  Avignon,  and  comprising  the 
career  of  Rienzi,  last  of  the  Romans,  the 
fortress  held  a conspicuous  place  in  history. 
But  on  the  return  of  the  popes  to  Rome,  1376, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  cardinals. 
Through  these  dark  ages  it  was  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay,  until  Boniface  IX.  renewed  the 
fortifications,  after  the  designs  of  Nicollo  di 
Pietro  Aretino.  After  this  it  was  taken  by 
Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples,  but  was  again  re- 
stored to  Pope  Martin  V.,  1431.  But  the  first 
important  additions  of  modern  times  were 
made  by  the  famous  or  infamous  Borgia 
Alexander  VI.;  he  raised  the  round  tower 
higher,  and  erected  a bulwark  of  travertine 
stone  between  it  and  the  bridge,  almost  as  we 
see  it  in  the  present  day.  He  also  constructed 
the  covered  gallery,  which  communicates  with 
the  Vatican,  about  3,000  feet  in  length.  The 
arches  under  the  gallery  were  made  by 
Pius  IV.,  and  it  was  roofed  by  Urban  Vlli. 
Borgia  just  finished  his  work  in  time  for  his 
own  personal  security.  On  New  Year’s  day, 
1495,  the  King  of  France  (Charles  VIII.)  with 
his  army  entered  Rome  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  while  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  left 
it  by  the  Porta  St.  Sebastiano.  The  pope, 
says  Guicciardini,  “ pieno  d’incredibile  timore 
e ansieta,”  took  refuge  in  the  Fort  St.  Angelo, 
accompanied  by  Cardinals  Orsini  and  Carafta. 
Alexander  VI.  refused  to  give  up  the  Fort  to 
the  French,  in  1495,  but  the  Pope  Borgia  sent 
four  cardinals  to  treat  with  the  French 
monarch,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a brotherly 
alliance.  The  Pope  of  184S  sent  three  cardinals 
to  treat  with  a French  general,  and  as  it 
appears,  with  equal  success,  for  the  Fort  St. 
Angelo  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  pope.  The 
similarity  which  exists  between  those  transac- 
tions, separated  by  a space  of  four  centuries 
and  a half,  is  most  striking. 

Pius  IV.  was  the  next  pope  whose  works  are 
worthy  of  notice ; they  were  not  confined  to 
the  fortress,  but  he  enclosed  the  whole  of  the 
Vatican  and  brought  his  walls  down  to  the 
Tyber,  at  the  Porta  St.  Spirito,  enclosing  the 
old  walls  of  the  Leonine  city.  Finally, 
Urban  VIII.,  1644,  completed  the  walls  on  the 
Transtevere,  as  we  now  see  them,  by  drawing 
the  line  from  the  walls  of  Pius  IV.,  and  along 
the  top  of  the  Janiculum,  and  bringing  them 
down  to  the  river  at  the  Porta  Portese.  Th 
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gate  of  St.  Pancrazio  and  the  bastions  on 
each  side,  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  siege 
of  1849,  were  all  the  work  of  Pope  Barberini 
Urban  VIII.,  and  as  if  anticipating  a 
visit  from  the  old  friends  of  Italy,  he  appears 
to  have  made  them  much  stronger  than 
General  Oudinot  expected.  It  was  this  papal 
engineer  who  stripped  the  Pantheon  of 
its  bronze  to  melt  down  into  cannons 
for  defending  the  improved  fortress  of 
St.  Angelo.  I have  purposely  omitted  all 
allusion  to  the  assault  of  Rome  by  the  Con- 
netable  Bourbon,  and  the  bombardment  of  the 
Fort  St.  Angelo,  with  all  the  adventures  of 
Benvenuto  Cellino,  in  1527,  and  when  Clement 
VII.  (Medici)  took  refuge  in  the  fortress. 

But  having  seen  this  fortress  becometheocca- 
sional  residence  of  popes  and  cardinals  since  the 
revival  of  the  arts,  we  shall  naturally  conclude 
that  these  dignified  persons,  who  have  no  great 
antipathy  to  luxury  out  of  Lent,  would  not  be 
lodged  in  rude  sepulchral  chambers,  nor  shut 
themselves  up  within  walls  of  peperine  stone 
or  naked  brick-work.  In  a saloon  in  front, 
which  communicates  with  the  balcony  facing 
the  bridge,  you  have  some  pictures  of  Pierino 
Buonaccorsi,  called  Del  Paga,  a scholar  of 
Raffaelle;  and  in  the  balcony  opposite  are  to 
be  seen  some  of  the  designs  of  Girolamo  Sic- 
cedante  da  Sermoneta.  But  these  are  nothing 
compared  with  the  beautiful  arabesques  which 
adorn  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the  other  rooms. 
* * * * 

I should  be  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  a 
beginning  of  reflections  upon  the  subject  I 
have  now  finished,  for  I should  be  sure  in  that 
case  to  end  with  a sermon.  I will  only  remark, 
that  however  our  curiosity  may  be  excited  by 
the  stupendous  works  of  antiquity,  and  how- 
ever our  taste  may  be  gratified  by  the  enchant- 
ing powers  of  art,  nothing  really  interests, 
either  in  history  or  description,  but  that  which 
was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
carried  on  through  ages  by  the  virtue  of 
benevolence.  Time  is  said  by  our  poet  to  be 
the  beautifier  of  the  dead ; but  he  has  not 
traced  a line  of  loveliness  upon  the  ashes  of 
the  selfish  emperor  who  reared  this  tomb  for 
his  own  vanity.  Time  is  said  to  be  the  adorner 
of  the  ruin  ; but  time  has  but  added  deformity 
to  the  splendid  mausoleum.  It  is  some  conso- 
lation to  know  that  “ glory,  built  on  selfish 
principles,  is  shame  and  guilt and  it  may  be 
a moral  lesson,  not  unworthy  of  the  artist  and 
of  him  who  builds  for  posterity,  to  learn  that 
whatever  in  the  way  of  monumental  grandeur 
is  not  associated  with  virtuous  sentiments,  or, 
as  I should  say,  with  morality  and  religion, 
will  hand  down  no  name  to  posterity  with  the 
reverence  and  respect,  which  the  architect  and 
the  artist,  not  less  than  the  statesman  and 
philosopher,  may  lawfully  seek  to  deserve. 

Richard  Burgess,  B.D. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  18th  instant  was 
numerously  attended,  the  paper  of  the  even- 
ing, Mr.  Smirke’s,  being  one  of  an  interesting 
freshness  of  subject,  namely  “ On  the  Style  of 
Ornamentation  prevalent  in  the  Assyrian  Sculp- 
tures recently  discovered,  and  on  some  Pecu- 
liarities of  Assyrian  Architecture  as  exhibited 
therein.”  Curiosity  was  doubtless  further 
stimulated  by  an  exhibition  that  was  to  follow, 
of  some  new  instruments  for  describing  the 
entases  of  spires  or  columns,  volutes,  and  other 
curves  adapted  to  architectural  lines,  by  Mr. 
Jopling. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  main  business 
of  the  evening,  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick  was  elected 
a fellow,  and  it  was  announced  that  Earl  de 
Grey  had  taken  on  himself  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding the  fifty  guineas  voted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  thus  generously  settling  at 
once  the  questions  of  bye-law  and  expediency 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  Smirke’s  paper  entered  minutely  into 
the  details  of  his  subject,  and  contained  many 
curious  and  striking  allusions  gleaned  from 
scripture  and  from  old  historians,  and  com- 
parisons with  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  other 
styles  of  ornament,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, deducing  various  interesting  questions  as 
to  origin  and  affinity.  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  casts  from  the  British  Museum  and 
drawings  bearing  on  the  ornamental  details. 
As  we  shall  probably  recur  in  The  Builder 
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to  Mr.  Smirke’s  paper,  however,  we  need  not 
dwell  further  on  its  details,  at  present,  than  to 
observe  that  at  the  conclusion  the  speaker  re- 
marked, with  reference  to  one  of  Dr.  Layard’s 
most  recent  discoveries  of  a singular  and  un- 
accountable heap  of  valuables  in  the  palace  at 
Nimroud,  that  an  ingenious  pupil  of  his  own 
had  pointed  his  attention  to  a passage  in  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  on  the  fate  of  Sardanapalus, 
which  appeared  to  shed  a curious  light,  per- 
haps on  these  very  discoveries.  The  passage 
in  question  relates  to  the  funeral  pyre  in  which 
all  his  valuables  were  collected  together  with 
his  ladies  and  his  eunuchs. 

Mr.  Donaldson  referred  to  Le  Brun’s  work 
published  100 years  since,  to  show  that  the  style 
of  the  Nimroud  ruins  was  identical  with  that 
of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbatan  ; and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  Dr.  Layard’s  discoveries  shewed 
but  a section  of  a very  extensive  class  of  archi- 
tecture and  art  spreading  over  a vast  line  of 
country  in  ancient  times. 

Mr.  Bellamy  (chairman)  remarked  that  the 
arched  form  of  one  of  the  fortifications  on  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  seemed  to  indicate  a know- 
ledge of  the  principle  of  the  arch. — Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith  referred  to  the  question,  whether  the 
Assyrian  alabaster  were,  like  the  Egyptian 
generally,  carbonate  of  lime  rather  than  sul- 
phate or  gypsum.  Dr.  Buckland  had  regarded 
them  as  alabaster-proper,  or  sulphate,  from 
their  crystallization,  but  not  from  analysis. 

Mr.  Fergusson  said,  with  reference  to  the 
suggestion  made  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  that 
in  the  most  recent  of  Dr.  Layard’s  discoveries 
the  throne  of  the  king  had  been  found,  with 
the  rings  of  a curtain,  and  even  gold  threads, 
&c.,  of  the  curtain  itself,  and  that  the  orna- 
ments were  perfect,  which  did  not  indicate  that 
fire  had  destroyed  the  palace.  Besides,  it 
had  been  clearly  ascertained  that  Nimroud  was 
not  Nineveh.  Major  Rawlinson  was  quite 
convinced  of  this.  The  site  of  Nineveh  was 
pointed  out,  but  not  yet  excavated.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson then  explained  a peculiarity  in  the  yoke 
and  harnessing  of  a chariot  on  the  sculptures, 
as  quite  well  known,  and  still  practised,  in 
India.  The  honeysuckle  ornament,  or  sacred 
tree  of  the  priests,  was  also  an  Indian  pecu- 
liarity. In  reference  to  a point  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Smirke,  Mr.  Fergusson  said  that  traces  of 
the  Greek  Doric  style  appeared  in  Egypt  from 
Nubia  downwards,  and  that  while  he  referred 
the  Greek  Ionic  to  Asia,  the  Greek  Doric  should 
be  referred  to  Egypt  for  its  origin. — Mr.  Scoles 
differed  a little  from  Mr.  Fergusson.  He  had 
only  found  two  instances  of  any  thing  like 
Greek  Doric  in  Egypt,  with  very  imperfect 
abacus. 

Mr.  Penrose,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
exhibited  Mr.  Jopling’s  instruments,  already 
referred  to,  with  a few  remarks  on  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  them,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  mode  of  use.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged in  the  endeavour  to  realize  such 
instruments,  that  he  became  aware  that  Mr. 
Jopling  had  carried  the  subject  to  so  great  an 
extent  and  with  such  beautiful  results.  One  of 
the  instruments  was  merely  a straight  edge, 
tapering  from  one  end  to  the  other, and  the  bar  of 
a trammel  with  a fixed  peg  and  a moveable  one. 
The  bar,  while  crossing  the  straight  edge  and 
guided  by  the  pegs,  one  at  each  of  the  tapering 
sides,  and  drawn  along,  gradually  altered  its 
cross-angled  position  with  relation  to  thestraight 
edge  as  it  went  along,  and  traced  the  resultant 
curve  with  a pencil  at  one  extremity.  Another 
instrument,  describing  a portion  of  the  volute, 
which  it  also  completed  by  repetition  of  the 
process,  consisted  simply  of  a piece  of  wood,  to 
each  end  of  which  one  of  the  usual  pin-points 
was  attached  by  the  thread  ordinarily  used,  the 
wood  or  pencil-holder  thus  standing  in  the 
place  of  a portion  of  the  thread  itself,  and 
in  turning  forming  the  curve. 

The  chairman  said  the  instruments  seemed 
to  possess  very  great  merit : they  were  both 
new  and  important. 


The  Commissioners  op  Inquiry  into 
the  Market  op  Smithfield  and  the  other 
markets,  for  the  sale  of  live  and  dead  meat  in 
the  metropolis,  will  make  their  report  imme- 
diately after  the  Easter  recess. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy. — Mr.  John 
Watson  Gordon,  A.R.A.,  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  president,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
William  Allan,  deceased. 


[March  23,  1850. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  BRICK  DUTY. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his 
financial  statement  on  Friday,  the  15th  inst., 
and  in  the  course  of  it,  after  expressing  his 
anxious  desire  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  said  it  was  impossible,  under  the  present 
system,  to  procure  those  comfortable  cottages 
for  the  labouring  classes  which  all  would 
desire,  no  remunerative  interest  could  be  ex- 
pected by  those  who  built  them,  and  the  Go- 
vernment thought  it  right  that  no  legislative 
obstacle,  at  any  rate,  should  be  imposed  on 
those  who  might  think  of  doing  so.  Seeing 
that  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  but  that  the  health  of  towns  and 
cities  was  deeply  affected,  he  was  prepared  to 
concede  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bricks. 
He  found  that  the  subject  had  also  occupied 
the  attention  of  that  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  whose  report  stated  that  not  only 
would  such  a repeal  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  real  property  in  towns,  and  their  immediate 
vicinity,  but  add  considerably  to  the  comfort 
of  the  poorer  classes.  The  announcement 
was  received  with  loud  cheers.  The  abolition 
of  this  duty  cannot  fail  to  set  industry  in 
motion  and  otherwise  effect  much  good.  We 
are  proud  of  having  assisted  in  ever  so  small 
a degree  to  bring  it  about. 

There  is  but  one  drawback  at  present  to  our 
satisfaction,  namely,  the  position  of  the  present 
stock  of  the  brickinakers  with  respect  to 
drawback  itself.  A large  and  influential  meet- 
ing of  makers  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  Wednesday  last,  after  which  a deputation, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Heron  and  Rutter,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Everest,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
John  Rutty,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Kingsnorth,  and  Mr.  Pocock,  brick 
manufacturers,  and  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor, 
Sir  Thomas  Birch,  and  Messrs.  Cardwell, 
Osborne,  Patten,  Greenall,  Brockman,  W. 
Cubitt,  and  Beckett,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  was  unwell,  but  had  deputed 
Mr.  Hayter,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  to  hear 
the  deputation  and  report.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, however,  three  members  of  the  depu- 
tation, Messrs.  Cubitt,  Holmes,  and  Heron, 
were  invited  to  wait  personally  on  the  Chan- 
cellor, who,  after  a representation  which  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  half-an-hour,  admitted 
the  hardship  of  the  case,  and  was  much  dis- 
posed to  meet  it  by  “ some  sort  of  compro- 
mise.” We  earnestly  hope  that  the  grace  of  a 
boon  so  likely  to  lead  to  extensive  and  general 
good,  will  not  be  marred  by  any  injustice  or 
injury  to  individuals. 


THE  INVENTORS  OF  THE  PORTSMOUTH 
BLOCK  MACHINERY. 

On  comparing  the  statement  of  “ N.  R.” 
with  official  documents,  it  appears  (as  was  from 
the  first  well  known  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty) that  the  several  parts  of  the  block 
machinery  at  Portsmouth  were  invented  by 
different  persons,  and  successively  introduced. 
The  friction  rollers  claimed  by  “ N.  R.”  as  the 
invention  of  the  Messrs.  Taylor,  not  being 
employed  in  the  Portsmouth  machinery,  it 
seems  needless  here  to  discuss  that  claim. 

The  circular  - saw  appears  by  “ N.  R.  V: 
statement  to  have  been  devised  by  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Taylor ; and  though  as  fitted  up  by 
them  it  was  only  in  its  most  simple  state,  yet 
as  this  tool  has  since  been  found  applicable  to 
a great  variety  of  purposes,  the  invention  of  it 
is  alone  sufficient  to  place  these  gentlemen 
high  in  the  list  of  benefactors  to  the  mechanical 
arts. 

Justice  was  long  ago  done  to  the  Messrs. 
Taylor  by  the  late  Brigadier-General  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham  as  to  their  having  been  early  in  the 
application  of  machinery  to  the  working  of 
wood.  He  stated  officially  that  in  the  year 
1791,  excepting  some  turning  lathes,  the  cir- 
cular and  reciprocating  saws,  and  some  boring 
tools  applied  by  these  gentlemen  in  making 
blocks  for  the  navy,  no  other  machinery  was 
then  in  use  for  the  working  of  wood. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  great  deficiency 
of  machinery  for  working  wood,  that  Sir 
Samuel  applied  himself  to  the  perfecting  various 
engines  he  had  invented  whilst  in  Russia,  and 
patented  his  contrivances  November  26th, 
1791,  and  3rd  April,  1793.  The  specifications 
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of  these  patents  class  the  several  operations 
requisite  in  working  wood  to  any  form  required, 
straight  or  bevelled,  and  describe  machines  by 
which  these  several  operations  may  be  per- 
formed ; amongst  them  perhaps  all  that  are 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a finished 
block.  Circumstances  irrelevant  to  the  pre- 
sent subject  induced  him  to  have  various  of 
his  machines  made,  and  put  to  actual  work  at 
his  brother’s  residence,  among  which  were 
some  of  the  identical  machines  afterwards  form- 
ing part  of  the  general  system  of  block 
machinery  at  Portsmouth.  The  then  First 
Lord,  and  other  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  visited 
these  engines  when  in  operation  in  the  year 
1795,  and,  convinced  of  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  their  introduction  into  naval 
arsenals,  induced  Sir  Samuel  to  re-engage  in 
the  naval  service  as  Inspector-General  of  Naval 
Works.  Amongst  other  articles  then  intended 
to  be  manufactured  on  Government  account 
were  blocks.  By  degrees  many  of  these 
machines  were  removed  from  his  residence  to 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  dockyards,  such  as 
his  apparatus  for  boring,  mortising,  cutting  of 
grooves  and  tenons,  as  also  reciprocating  saws, 
with  his  new  apparatus  for  giving  them  motion 
in  different  directions,  and  circular  saws  with 
his  improvements,  including  machinery  that 
enabled  them  to  cut  at  pleasure  to  any  desired 
depth,  or  at  any  desired  angle.  The  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  during  their  visitation  of  the 
dockyards  in  1802,  inspected  some  of  these 
machines  when  at  work,  as  is  recorded  in  their 
“ Minutes  of  Proceedings,”  page  45. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1802,  that  Sir 
Isambard  (then  Mr.)  Brunei  presented  himself, 
unknown  and  unrecommended,  with  drawings 
of  his  block  machinery',  to  General  Bentham. 
The  drawings  exhibited  “ at  that  time  embraced 
only  some  of  the  operations  requisite  in  form- 
ing the  shells  of  blocks,”  but  “ they  exhi- 
bited great  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill.” 
The  inspector-general’s  time  happened  to  be 
fully  occupied,  at  the  first  lord’s  desire,  in 
matters  of  general  management,  so  that,  after 
much  inquiry  respecting  Mr.  Brunei,  Sir 
Samuel  mentioned  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  Mr. 
Brunei’s  invention,  and  advised  that  gentleman 
to  propose  his  machine  to  the  Admiralty  : on 
receipt  of  the  proposal  the  Admiralty  board 
referred  it  to  the  inspector-general  “ to  con- 
sider and  report  what  in  your  opinion  may  be 
proper  to  be  done  thereupon.” 

The  general,  in  his  report,  15th  April,  1802, 
said  “ he  was  convinced  that  the  invention  is 
well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
blocks  with  a degree  of  accuracy,  uniformity, 
and  cheapness  beyond  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  modes  hitherto  in  use.”  Mr.  Brunei’s 
machine  was  in  consequence  adopted,  and  he 
was  directed  by  their  lordships  to  concert  with 
the  machinist  in  the  inspector-general’s  office 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  fixing  up  the  different 
engines  and  apparatus,  so  that  it  “should 
combine  with  the  apparatus  already  provided, 
or  which  it  may  seem  advisable  to  erect,  in  that 
dockyard.”  General  Bentham  was  charged 
with  the  examination  and  approval  of  the  seve- 
ral drawings  of  proposed  machines,  and  with 
the  responsibility,  as  well,  of  checking  all  pay- 
ments for  them. 

From  this  time  the  inspector-general  and 
the  machinist  united  with  Mr.  Brunei  in  endea- 
vours to  render  the  whole  apparatus  for  making 
blocks  as  perfect  as  possible.  Several  of  Sir 
Samuel’s  machines  already  in  the  dockyard 
were  employed  as  part  of  the  block  machinery; 
and,  with  a view  to  engage  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  machinery,  he  gave  a preference  to 
that  for  block-making,  as  it  was  susceptible  of 
a pleasing  arrangement. 

But  it  is  time  to  particularize  the  several 
block  machines,  so  that  each  inventor  may 
receive  due  acknowledgment  of  his  skill : this 
may  best  be  done  by  reference  to  the  several 
operations  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a 
finished  block,  and  by  making  use  of  the 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  Portsmouth 
block  machinery  as  given  in  Ure’s  Dic- 
tionary, but  in  which,  however,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  whole  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Brunei.  It  seems  almost  a needless  repetition 
to  say  that  the  simple  circular  saw  was  in- 
vented by  the  Messrs.  Taylor. 

The  several  operations  in  forming  a block 
shell  are — 

1.  To  cut  out  the  shell  to  size  from  the 
1 rough  log. — Described  article  1 . of  Ure — “ The 
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straight  cross-cutting  saw,  and  the  circular 
cross-cutting  saw.”  These  saws  were  amongst 
the  machinery  from  General  Bentham’s  that 
were  inspected  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
in  1802:  the  first  articles  of  Mr.  Brunei’s 
machinery  did  not  arrive  at  the  yard  till  15th 
April,  1803.  These  reciprocating  saws  were 
fitted  up  with  General  Bentham’s  machinery 
for  insuring  precision  in  the  work  done  by 
them,  and  the  circular  saws  were  with  his 
contrivances  for  enabling  them  to  cut  at  plea- 
sure to  any  angle,  or  to  any  depth. 

2.  To  bore  for  mortising  and  pin-hole. — 
Messrs.  Taylor  used  boring  machinery.  That 
employed  at  Portsmouth  appears  to  have  been 
General  Bentham’s  improved  borers,  by  which 
the  tool  was  directed  as  might  be  required, 
whilst  the  wood  was  held  firmly  in  its  place  at 
the  required  angle  or  height.  Mr.  Brunei 
probably  made  some  alterations  of  this  engine 
to  suit  it  particularly  to  the  boring  of  block 
shells.  The  machine  at  Portsmouth  differs 
from  Mr.  Taylor’s  in  the  important  particular, 
that,  at  Portsmouth,  the  block  is  confined  pre- 
cisely in  the  required  direction  to  receive  the 
borers,  besides  that  holes  are  bored  in  different 
directions  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

3.  To  mortise. — This,  too,  is  an  adaptation 
of  General  Bentham’s  machine  to  the  particular 
purpose  of  mortising  a block  shell. 

4.  To  cut  off’  corners. — Fig.  132,  Ure’s 
Dictionary.  It  is  the  improved  circular  saw 
of  General  Bentham.  The  improvement  in 
this  instance  consisted  in  his  invention  of  an 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  saw  cut 
accurately,  at  pleasure,  to  any  desired  angle,  or 
to  any  required  depth.  It  is  represented,  how- 
ever, by  Ure,  as  fitted  only  to  cut  at  one  par- 
ticular angle. 

5.  To  shape. — This  operation  was  performed 
by  hand  in  Messrs.  Taylor’s  factory.  Mr. 
Brunei  invented  the  shaping  machine  : it  is 
amongst  the  most  important  of  his  con- 
trivances, on  account  of  the  accuracy  and  uni- 
formity given  by  it  to  block  shells,  over  and 
above  great  savings  of  expense. 

6.  To  score. — Fig.  133  of  Ure.  Done  by 
hand  at  Messrs.  Taylor’s  factory.  The  engine 
for  performing  this  difficult  operation  was  of 
Mr.  Brunei’s  invention ; it  insures  perfect 
accuracy  in  this  important  part  of  the  shell. 

SHIEVES. 

1.  To  cut  off  slices  of  lignum  vitae  to  the 
required  thickness. — A combination  of  the 
saws  above  mentioned  arranged  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Brunei. 

2.  To  bore  and  round. — Performed  at  Ports- 
mouth by  means  of  an  ingenious  machine  of 
Mr.  Brunei’s  invention.  Fig.  134  of  Ure 
exhibits  the  croion  saw,  and  the  other  appa- 
ratus as  contrived  by  Mr.  Brunei. 

3.  To  prepare  for  coque. — Done  by  hand  at 
Messrs.  Taylor’s  ; at  Portsmouth  by  a machine 
of  Mr.  Brunei’s  invention.  By  this  engine 
three  semicircular  indents  are  excavated  round 
the  hole  at  the  centre  of  the  shieve ; by  the 
accuracy  thus  given  to  the  bed  for  the  coque 
it  exactly  fills  up  the  indent,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  former  looseness  in  the  shieve. 

4.  To  drill  for  rivets. — Brunei. 

5.  To  rivet. — This  little  tilt  hammer  affords 
an  instance  of  the  combination  of  endeavours 
to  perfect  the  whole  apparatus.  Riveting  was 
at  first  done  by  hand  at  Portsmouth,  but  when 
the  inspector-general  was  one  day  examining 
the  works,  it  was  observed  that  the  strokes  of 
the  hammer  as  given  by  the  boy  were  irre- 
gular, and  a tilt  hammer  was  suggested  in  lieu 
of  the  hand.  Mr.  Brunei  immediately  adopted 
the  idea,  and  introduced  the  tilt  hammer  with 
a suitable  band  for  working  it. 

6.  To  broach  according  to  sizeof  pin. — Brunei. 

7.  To  turn  and  polish. — The  ordinary  lathes 
of  block-makers. 

PINS. 

They  were  for  some  years  obtained  from  Shef- 
field at  less  cost  than  they  could  be  manu- 
factured for  in  the  dockyard.  Subsequently  the 
inspector-general  caused  a blacksmith’s  shop  to 
be  fitted  up  for  convicts’  use  in  the  floating-dam 
of  the  basin,  from  which  time  the  pins  were 
forged  by  convicts,  and  afterwards  turned  and 
polished  by  machines  of  Mr.  Brunei’s. 

FINISHING  THE  BLOCK. 

Putting  the  shieve  and  the  pin  into  the  block 
shell. — By  hand  : this  being  the  only  opera- 
tion for  which  suitable  machinery  is  not  pro- 
vided at  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Brunei,  by  attention  to  the  parts  that 
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had  failed,  of  condemned  blocks,  perceived 
where  additional  strength  was  required,  and 
provided  for  giving  it ; thus  the  ends  of  the 
shells,  where  they  had  so  frequently  split,  he 
made  thicker  than  theretofore  ; the  iron  pins 
he  coated  with  tin,  to  prevent  rust ; the  coques 
were  of  a mixed  metal,  greatly  improved  in 
quality  after  much  investigation  by  the  inspec- 
tor-general, Mr.  Brunei,  and  Mr.  Maudsley. 
These  and  many  other  improvements  tended 
to  the  greater  durability  of  blocks.  Indeed, 
after  the  time  when  the  Portsmouth-made 
ones  had  come  into  general  use,  it  was  found 
that  the  consumption  of  them  had  greatly  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ves- 
sels in  commission.  This  was,  in  part,  con- 
sequent on  the  improvement  of  the  blocks 
themselves,  but  still  more,  it  was  confidently 
affirmed,  on  the  uniformity  and  accuracy  with 
which  the  blocks  were  made  by  the  Portsmouth 
machinery, — inimitable  but  by  other  such  ma- 
chinery—-so  that  the  form  and  finish  of  these 
blocks  proved  far  better  security  against  em- 
bezzlement than  the  king’s  mark  had  ever 
been. 

The  machinery  necessary  for  giving  motion 
to  Mr.  Brunei’s  apparatus  was  devised  in  the 
inspector-general’s  office,  Mr.  Brunei  “having 
had  a considerable  share  in  its  contrivance.” 

As  to  pumps,  and  many  other  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  block-makers’  contract,  they 
were  manufactured  from  the  year  1805  in 
Portsmouth-yard  by  means  of  the  sawmills, 
lathes,  and  other  engines  erected  there  accord- 
ing to  the  inspector-general’s  plans. 

“N.R.”  attributes  the  discontinuance  of  Mr. 
Taylor’s  contract  to  the  cessation  of  his  patent. 
It  expired,  however,  in  the  year  1790,  conse- 
quently ten  or  eleven  years  before  there  was 
question  of  Mr.  Brunei.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr. 
Taylor’s  contract  continued  till  the  year  1805.’ 

“ N.  R.”  further  states,  that  Mr.  Taylor’s 
claim  to  the  invention  of  the  Portsmouth  ma- 
chinery was  insisted  on  during  Sir  Isambard 
Brunei’s  lifetime,  and  never  denied.  In  look- 
ing over  all  the  official  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  and  numerous  private  papers,  it  does 
appear  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  represented  that 
“ no  saving  could  result  ” from  the  Ports- 
mouth block  machinery;  a saving,  however, 
did  result  from  it,  of  above  1G,000Z.  a-year  : 
“ that  it  never  would  be  found  competent  to 
the  supply  of  the  navy;  ” but  during  the  heat 
of  the  war  it  did  not  only  supply  the  navy,  but 
also  all  the  demands  of  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment : that  the  hopes  of  the  sufficiency  of  that 
machinery  were  “ the  sanguine  but  groundless 
expectations  of  a visionary  projector;”  yet 
amongst  these  and  similar  representations  no 
hint  even  is  to  be  found  that  either  Mr.  Walter 
Taylor  or  his  father  had  been  the  inventors  of 
the  Portsmouth  block  machinery.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  well  known  to  be  adverse  to  it ; yet  from 
the  year  1803,  when  it  was  officially  announced 
that  Mr.  Brunei’s  remuneration  was  to  be 
a- year’s  savings  made  by  his  machinery,  to  the 
year  1810,  when  the  amount  of  these  savings 
was  calculated  and  awarded,  not  on  any  one 
occasion  can  it  be  found  that  Mr.  Taylor  ever 
urged,  as  against  that  remuneration,  either  his 
own  or  his  father’s  previous  invention  of  that 
machinery, — though,  had  it  been  so,  such  a 
claim  would  have  been  examined  into,  and  if 
found  just,  would  have  afforded  legitimate 
reason  for  giving  remuneration  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  for  either  withholding  it  altogether  from 
Mr.  Brunei,  or  for  according  to  him  only  such 
an  amount  of  money  as  might  have  been 
equivalent  to  savings  produced  by  his  im- 
provements of  Mr.  Taylor’s  machinery. 

For  particulars  as  to  Mr.  Brunei’s  remune- 
ration see  Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  1376, 
page  592,  in  which  it  appears  that  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham,  in  speaking  of  his  own  machinery 
used  in  the  block-making  apparatus  at  Ports- 
mouth, hid  expressed  himself  “ satisfied  that 
Mr.  Brunei  had  skill  enough  to  have  con- 
trived machinery  to  have  answered  the  same 
purposes,  had  he  not  found  mine  ready  to  his 
hands.” 


Portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Elmes.— 
Agne\v,of  Manchester,  has  just  now  published 
a portrait  of  the  late  H.  Lonsdale  Elmes,  archi- 
tect of  the  new  Assize  Courts,  Liverpool.  It 
is  nicely  engraved  in  the  mixed  style,  by  Mr. 
T.  O.  Barlow,  from  a painting  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson. 
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ORIEL  WINDOW,  NUREMBERG. 

[CIRCA  14th  CENTURY.] 


HEREFORD  AND  GLOUCESTER. 

GLOUCESTER  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Hereford  Cathedral,  which  has  been 
closed  for  a long  period  of  time  for  restoration 
under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham,  was  opened  in  part  a few  days  ago  for 
Divine  service.  We  passed  through  the  city 
last  week,  and  looked  into  the  building.  The 
nave  is  completed,  and  here  the  temporary 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  service, — a 
screen  having  been  erected  at  the  junction  with 
the  transept.  The  lower  part  of  the  nave,  as 
some  of  our  readers  will  remember,  is  Norman 
(the  work  of  Bishop  Robert  of  Lorrain,  com- 
menced 1097,  and  finished  1115),  and  the 
upper  part  is  Early  English.  The  whole  of 
the  stonework  here  has  been  made  perfect, — 
much  of  it  being  entirely  new.  The  nave  is 
paved  with  black  and  red  tiles  in  patterns ; 
and  the  vaulting,  which  is  of  plaster,  some  of 
the  miserable  work  of  Wyatt,  has  been  deco- 
rated with  colour,  in  amanner  not  commensurate 
with  the  greatness  of  the  work  in  hand.  This 
decoration  consists  of  brown  scroll-work  with 
medallions  somewhat  coarsely  executed.  The 
vaulting  of  the  aisles  is  also  painted,  and  with 
better  effect.  The  ceiling  under  the  tower,  at 
the  crux,  not  included  in  the  part  opened,  is 
decorated  in  blue  and  gold. 

The  transepts  and  choir  are  in  a miserably 
ruinous  state,  and  give  some  notion  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  work  which  must  have  been  done 
in  the  nave.  The  exquisitely  beautiful  Lady- 
chapel  and  parts  about  it  have  been  thoroughly 
restored  externally : the  new  gable  crosses 
here  are  over  large. 

At  Gloucester  a new  savings  bank  has  been 
completed,  and  we  give  a view  of  it, 
not  because  it  possesses  any  remarkable 
feature,  but  as  serving  to  show  our  readers 
what  is  going  on  in  the  provinces.  It  was 
commenced  May  1,  1849,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Medland.  The  total 
outlay,  about  1,350/.,  has  been  defrayed  out  of 
the  separate  surplus  fund  accumulated  by  the 
local  trustees  and  officers,  and  previously  in- 
vested with  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt. 

The  building  stands  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Commercial-road,  which  has  been  opened 
at  a great  expense  by  the  enterprise  of  several 
gentlemen  to  afford  a better  communication 
with  the  docks,  and  occupies  a commanding 
position  in  the  city.  The  material  is  stone. 
The  difficulties  of  the  site  (which  is  in  form  a 
scalene  triangle)  has  been  ingeniously  over- 
come, and  accommodation  provided  for  the 
requirements  of  the  bank  and  the  residence  of 
the  actuary. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  W.  Wingate,  of  Glou- 
cester. 

The  new  walls  of  St.  Michael’s  church, 
Gloucester,  in  progress  of  rebuilding,  are  now 
beginning  to  show  above  the  hoard. 

Plans  were  invited  in  competition,  a short 
time  since,  for  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
Diocesan  Training  Institution  for  Mistresses. 
Eleven  sets  were  sent  in,  by  eight  architects, 

; and  from  these  the  committee  have  just  now 
i selected  a design  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Nor- 
: ton.  It  consists  of  a training  college  for  the 
i education  of  75  mistresses,  attached  to  which 
i is  a matron’s  residence,  and  connected  by 
i means  of  an  open  corridor  is  a chapel  to 
: accommodate  150  persons  : two  quadrangles 
i occupy  the  centre  of  the  site,  and  by  means  of 
( covered  ambulatories,  lead  to  a group  of  three 
1 large  practising  schools,  altogether  accommo- 
( dating  360  children— -girls,  infants  and  chil- 
( dren  of  yeomen.  The  style  adopted  is,  as  we 
i are  told,  that  of  the  14th  century. 

At  Hucclecote,  on  the  road  from  Gloucester 
t to  Cirencester,  the  first  stone  of  a new  Early 
1 English  church  was  laid  a few  days  ago  : the 
a architects  are  Messrs.  Jacques  and  Son,  and 
t the  builder  Mr.  Charles  Niblett,  all  of  Glou- 
c cester. 


Carved  Oak  Fittings,  Consumption 
I Hospital. — Annexed  are  some  carvers’  esti- 
n mates  for  the  oak  fittings  for  the  chapel  of  the 
( Consumption  Hospital  at  Brompton;  Mr. 
1 E.  B.  Lamb,  architect : — 


Philip  and  Co ;£606 

Carving  Company 582 

Thomas  Burton 446 

James  Rattee 400 

Samuel  Pratt 386 
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This  rich  oriel  forms  part  of  the  clergy- 
man’s house  belonging  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sebald ; the  date  of  its  erection  cannot  be 
precisely  stated,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the 
character  of  the  detail  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Schonebrunnen  in  the  market-place, 
erected  about  1360.  The  sculpture  in  the 
spaces  under  the  window  lights  represents 
some  of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of 
our  Saviour.  The  introduction  of  sculpture 
is,  perhaps,  rather  characteristic  of  this  town, 
which  contains  so  many  fine  examples  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  middle  ages.  The  tiled  roof 
is  probably  not  original, — it  was,  very  likely, 
covered  with  copper,  which  was  frequently 
used  in  such  a case, — as  in  the  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  “goldene  dach  ” (golden  roof) 
at  Innspruck.  C.  F. 


Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum. — A 
new  chapel  is  to  be  added  to  the  centre  of  the 
present  building ; also  a board-room,  35  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  court-house,  and  four  additional  houses, 
— the  whole  to  cost  about  3,300/.  Mr.  Rose  is 
honorary  architect. 

The  Iron  Trade.  — Prices  have  still  a 
downward  tendency,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
masters  are  still  as  far  from  realization  as  ever. 


ARTICLED  CLERKS  AND  THEIR 
MASTERS. 

We  continue  to  receive  letters  from  archi 
tects’  pupils  complaining  of  want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  their  profession.  Following 
up  the  first  lament,  another  couple  thus  write  : 
— We  read  with  great  interest  the  “ Lament  of 
Two  Articled  Clerks,”  which  appeared  in  your 
columns,  and,  from  its  close  resemblance  to 
our  own  case,  we  fully  sympathize  with  our 
professional  brethren,  and  rejoice  that  they 
have  so  successfully  exposed  the  treatment  to 
which  we,  as  a body,  are  subjected.  We  were 
glad  to  find  that  we  had  a valuable  friend  in 
you,  and  have  no  doubt  that,  should  the  sub- 
ject be  brought  into  notice  through  the  medium 
of  your  journal,  the  evil  will,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, be  removed.  What  we  particularly  com- 
plain of  is,  that  no  opportunity  is  afforded  us 
of  seeing  the  plans  and  specifications  prepared 
in  the  office  carried  out, — that  seems  to  be 
considered  quite  unnecessary  by  our  masters, 
if,  indeed,  they  have  ever  given  it  a moment’s 
consideration,  for  all  interest  in  us  apparently 
ceased  on  the  day  on  which  our  articles  were 
signed  and  premiums  paid,  for  this  appears  to 
be  the  main  object  with  many  architects. 

In  the  case  of  a building  of  a public  cha- 
racter now  just  completed,  on  a new  principle, 
we  only  visited  it  twice,  once  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  and  once  after  roofing  in. 


If  “ ignorance  is  bliss,”  we  are  in  a blissful 
state,  indeed,  for,  with  respect  to  the  practice 
of  surveying  and  measuring  artificers’  work, 
we  know  nothing  of  it.  What  we  know  of  the 
theory  has  been  gleaned  from  books ; although 
both  our  masters  (for  we  should  have  men- 
tioned that  we  have  to  serve  two)  hold  public 
appointments  as  surveyors. 

Now,  Sir,  is  this  teaching  us  the  profession 
on  which  we  shall  depend  for  our  subsistence  ? 
When  our  period  of  slavery  expires,  what  are 
we  to  do  ? Shall  we  be  able  to  earn  even 
bread  and  cheese?  or  shall  we  not  he  com- 
pelled to  follow  a method  which,  from  its 
constant  adoption,  shows  the  extent  to  which 
this  abominable  system  is  carried,  and  advertise 
to  the  effect  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  offer  our 
services  in  return  for  the  advantages  to  be 
received  ? — T.  and  C. 

Amongst  other  letters  on  the  subject,  we 
have  a seini-serious  epistle  in  reply  to  the 
“Lament”  from  “one  plagued  with  two 
pupils,  who,  if  not  A B and  C D themselves, 
are  as  unreasonable.” 

There  are  many  persons  (he  writes),  who,  not 
caringwhat  the  Dickens  Pecksniff  is  thought  of 
by  the  profession, are  onlyanxious  togetfor  their 
children  the  privilege  of  saying  that  they  have 
been  in  an  office  of  respectability  (you  see.  Sir, 
I say  nothing  of  reputation),  there  is  no  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  the  parents  as  to  whether 
the  future  master  is  competent  to  teach  at  all, 
and  if  so,  what  he  is  most  able  to  teach, — the 
only  inquiry  is  what  is  the  lowest  amount  of 
fee?  and  the  shortest  term? 

Now,  Sir,  you  know  as  well  as  I do,  that  even 
a small  sum  is  not  to  be  thrown  away  in  these 
times,  and  that  for  this  professional  men  doen- 
durethe  presence  of  theso called  pupils;  andmay 
even  endeavour  to  keep  them  from  committing 
actual  mischief,  as  fencing  with  tee-squares, 
and  standing  on  each  other’s  heads,  by  giving 
them  that  sort  of  employment  in  which  they 
are  least  likely  to  make  irretrievable  errors. 
The  first  men  of  the  day,  both  architects  and 
engineers,  cannot  possibly  have  leisure  to 
teach,  though  receiving  from  500  to  1,000 
guineas  with  their  pupils,  and  indeed  I find 
that  now  these  great  people  say,  “ Your  son 
may  come  into  my  office,  and  also  may  ask  me 
any  questions  he  likes,  but  I can  undertake 
nothing  more.”  Sensible  readers  may  de- 
termine who  is  the  greatest  sufferer,  the 
master  or  the  pupil. 

A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  supposing  them  to  be  my 
plagues,  complain  that  I do  not  belong  to  the 
classic  style  ; well,  their  parents,  for  themselves, 
know  that  for  the  last  ten  years  I have  had  no 
occasion  or  opportunity  to  work  in  any  but  the 
Gothic  styles.  As  to  explaining  differences, 
do  they  read  for  themselves  ? They  allow  that 
they  have  drawn  the  Orders,  Ionic  volutes,  &c., 
and  in  that  &c.  is  comprised  all  that  has  ever 
been  taught  in  some  of  the  most  classic  London 
offices  since  the  year  1800.  They  say  that  they 
have  now  and  then  a specification  or  bill  of 
quantities  to  write  out ; well,  Sir,  in  my  time 
of  apprenticeship  such  things  were  very  rarely 
allowed  to  go  into  the  office,  and  even  now,  I 
believe,  the  rule  is  pretty  strictly  observed, 
especially  by  the  engineers.  As  you  will  ob- 
serve, they  do  not  pretend  that  they  have  ever 
sought  for  information  from  me,  or  from  any 
course  of  private  study  out  of  the  office.  Why, 
Sir,  fourteen  hours  a-day  sometimes,  twelve  I 
may  say  always,  did  I work  for  my  elementary 
education.  Let  them  try  the  same  course  ; and 
being  able  to  show  that  they  are  doing  their 
part,  their  parents  or  guardians  may  justly  call 
on  their  master  to  do  his. — Y.  Z. 


Exhibition  of  Works  of  Medieval 
Art. — The  exhibition  of  works  of  mediaeval 
art,  now  open  to  the  public,  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  the  Adelphi,  should  not  be  hastily 
glanced  at,  but  examined  thoroughly,  when  it 
will  be  found  not  “ a mere  goldsmith’s  shop,” 
as  we  heard  a respectable  country  gentleman 
term  it,  but  a collection  of  gems  of  art,  pre- 
senting to  the  modern  executant  an  evidence 
of  how  much  he  has  yet  to  do, — to  the  amateur 
the  means  of  correcting  his  judgment, — and  to 
the  archaeologist  materials  for  study.  Such  an 
assemblage  of  rare  things  of  the  kind  has 
never  before  been  seen.  A very  full  catalogue 
has  been  prepared,  but  the  mode  of  numbering 
the  objects  gives  much  trouble  to  the  visitor.  “ 


MEETING  AT  KENSINGTON  FOR  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a meeting  was  held 
at  the  King’s  Arms,  Kensington,  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition.  The 
meeting  was  convened  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair 
(the  Vicar  of  Kensington),  in  consequence  of 
a requisition  most  numerously  signed ; and 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  S.  Lascelles,  M.P., 
took  the  chair  on  the  introduction  of  the  vicar, 
and  opened  the  proceedings  in  a few  observa- 
tions indicating  the  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  the  exhibition. 

Resolutions  were  proposed,  and  carried  with 
enthusiasm,  expressive  of  the  feeling  that  the 
aits  and  sciences,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  trade,  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the 
plan  proposed;  and  that  its  extension  to  the 
products  of  all  nations  would  tend  to  maintain 
the  blessings  of  peace.  A local  committee, 
consisting  of  Lord  Holland,  the  Chairman, 
the  Vicar,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ctirzon,  Messrs. 
Cope,  Creswick,  Horsley,  Mulready,  Redgrave, 
Webster,  and  Wyon,  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Planche,  and  other  resi- 
dents in  the  locality,  was  appointed. 

The  meeting,  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
unanimous  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  exhibition,  especially  in  pro- 
moting art-education  amongst  operatives,  was 
addressed  by  the  following  gentlemen,  who 
moved  and  seconded  the  various  resolutions  : — 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hawks, 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  Godwin, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Vincent,  Mr.  J.  Macgregor,  M.P., 
Dr.  Waddilove,  Captain  Hood,  Mr.  Redgrave, 
R.A.,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Curzon,  &c.  Mr.  Barber, 
of  the  London  Committee,  referred  to  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  subscription  there ; and 
the  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  working  classes  of  the  parish, 
who  expressed  great  interest  in  the  matter. 


THE  PLANS  FOIl  THE  DRAINAGE  OF 
LONDON. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  report  of  a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Cap- 
tains Harness  and  Vetch,  and  Messrs.  Ste- 
phenson and  Rendell,  appointed  to  examine 
the  plans  sent  in  for  the  drainage  of  the  metro- 
polis, was  considered  at  a special  meeting  of 
the  Sewers  Commission.  The  report  set  forth 
that  the  want  of  necessary  information  for 
competitors  was  evident  in  the  schemes,  and 
that  the  committee  had  made  every  allowance 
for  this  disadvantage.  They  distributed  the 
plans  under  the  following  divisions  : — 

“1.  That  which  may  be  designated  as  the  port- 
able cesspool  system,  by  which  it  is  proposed  that 
each  dwelling-house  should  be  furnished  with  a 
portable  iron  or  other  vessel,  or  receptacle,  for  fecal 
matter,  which  is  to  be  periodically  removed  to 
depots  situate  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis, 
whence  it  is  to  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  manure 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  It  is  an  essential 
«ondition  of  this  class  of  schemes,  that  as  little 
water  as  possible  should  be  allowed  to  mingle  with 
the  solid  sewage  matter,  in  order  that  its  fertilizing 
power  should  not  be  diminished,  and  that  its 
augmented  bulk  should  not  oppose  obstacles  to  its 
convenient  removal  and  transport. 

2.  The  schemes  included  under  this  division 
contemplate  the  discharge  of  the  whole  drainage  of 
London  into  the  Thames,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  system  of  outlets,  though  under  im- 
proved conditions.  The  projectors  contend  that  the 
river  is  the  natural  and  only  legitimate  outlet  for  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis,  and  place  reliance  upon 
the  effect  of  an  increased  supply  of  water,  so 
abundant  as  to  ensure  an  almost  unintermittent  cur- 
rent in  the  sewers,  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sewage  matter  will  be  extensively  diluted,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  vast  body  of  tidal  water  rendered 
scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  also  a distinguishing 
feature  of  the  schemes  that  the  outfalls  of  the  sewers 
are  intended  to  be  carried  out  to  or  beyond  low 
water  mark,  and  generally  into  tbe  river. 

3.  The  authors  of  the  projects  included  in  the 
third  division  propose  to  lay  down  tunnels  or  cul- 
verts of  iron,  bricks,  or  other  material,  in  and  along 
the  mud  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  occasionally  in  or 
under  its  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  and 
receiving,  at  the  various  outlets  of  the  existing 
sewers,  the  drainage  of  the  districts  on  each  side  of 
the  river.  These  culverts  or  tunnels  are  generally 
continued  to  the  marsh  grounds,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  beyond  the  River  Lea,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  to  Plumstead  marshes  on  the 
south,  at  which  points  reservoirs  and  filtering-beds 


are  to  be  found  for  preparing  and  rendering  porta- 
ble tbe  sewage  matter  for  manure. 

4.  The  fourth  division  differs  from  the  preceding 
one  in  this  particular,  that,  instead  of  having  a 
single  intercepted  sewer  at  the  lowest  level,  it  pro- 
poses several  of  such  sewers  at  progressive  ranges 
of  altitude,  determined  by  the  various  drainage 
areas,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  refuse  of  the 
higher  portions  from  descending  to  and  encumber- 
ing the  flat  districts  below.  In  the  great  majority  of 
these  projects  these  lines  of  intercepting  sewers  arc 
conducted  to  points  in  the  marshes,  in  the  east  of 
London,  at  a lower  level  than  low  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ 
steam-power  to  pump  up  the  refuse. 

5.  The  fifth  division  involves  the  establishment  of 
cesspools  at  the  outlets  of  the  principal  sewers  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  this  class  of  plans  to  unite  several  of 
these  outlets  into  one,  according  to  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  particular  localities,  and  at 
these  points  of  union  or  concentration  to  erect 
pumping  apparatus  of  great  power  for  conveying  the 
sewage  matter  into  the  rural  districts,  either  through 
iron  pipes,  or  by  means  of  carts,  barges,  or  other 
modes  of  transport. 

6.  This  class  has  for  its  object  the  division  of  the 
metropolis  into  separate  drainage  areas,  in  the  cen- 
tres of  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  sumpts  or 
pits  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage  matter,  from 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  pumped  and  distributed 
by  various  methods,  for  the  most  part  similar  in 
character  to  those  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  schemes 
described  under  the  last  division. 

7.  This  division  includes  a numerous  class  of 
projects,  which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  instead 
of  being  directed  to  the  object  of  making  provision 
for  an  improved  system  of  general  sewerage,  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  consideration  of 
processes  and  expedients  for  inflating,  deodorising, 
and  soldifying  the  sewage  matter  for  the  purposes 
of  the  farmer  and  market  gardener. 

In  addition  to  schemes  involving  definite  charac- 
teristics and  susceptible  of  some  species  of  classifi- 
cation, numerous  communications  have  come  under 
our  notice,  which  may  for  the  most  part  be 
described  as  vague,  speculative,  disquisitions,  or 
collateral  and  subordinate  branches  of  the  general 
subject  of  drainage,  few  of  which  can  be  said  to 
possess  any  practical  value.  It  is  observable  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  schemes  adopt  as  an 
essential  principle  the  diversion  from  the  Thames  of 
the  great  mass  of  London  sewage  matter  now  dis- 
charged into  it,  an  object  which  it  appears  to  us 
most  desirable  to  accomplish  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent.  We  also . assent  to  the  views  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  separation  of  surface 
and  house-drainage.  We  think  it  objectionable 
generally  to  bring  down  the  drainage  of  the  high 
grounds  to  the  lower  districts,  and  we  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  of  permanent  importance  to 
make  every  effort  for  accomplishing  the  drainage  of 
London  by  natural  means,  that  machinery  should 
not  be  employed  generally  or  on  a large  scale,  and 
that  it  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  last  in- 
stance, and  under  special  circumstances,  as  in  the 
case  of  detached  and  insulated  districts,  limited  in 
extent,  and  so  situated  as  to  render  it  a matter  of 
undue  difficulty  to  unite  them  with  others.” 

They  proceed  to  say  that, — 

“ The  best  conceived  and  most  practical  scheme 
submitted  to  the  commissioners  is,  in  our  opinion,  , 
that  of  Mr.  J.  B.  M'Lean  ; and,  though  we  do  not 
deem  ourselves  justified  in  recommending  any  one 
of  these  schemes  for  adoption,  as  a whole,  we  yet 
think  that  Mr.  M'Lean’s  plan  contains  many  of  the  : 
main  elements  of  a sound  and  judicious  system  of 
drainage.  It  is  characterised  by  a well-devised 
system  of  intercepting  sewers,  in  determining  the 
situation  and  course  of  which  a careful  and  elaborate 
study  of  the  levels  has  evidently  been  made.  These 
intercepting  sewers  generally  follow  the  direction  of 
the  main  thoroughfares,  and  avoid  any  extensive 
interference  with  private  property. 

The  chief  of  them  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames 
commences  near  Battle-bridge,  and,  after  running  a i 
course  of  nearly  eight  miles,  terminates  at  the  river  ; 
Thames,  at  some  distance  below  the  river  Lea. 

There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the  metropolis, 
namely,  the  long,  narrow  tract  lying  on  the  north  i 
margin  of  the  Thames,  between  Charing-cross  and  I 
Shad  well,  for  which  sufficient  provision  does  not  I 
seem  to  be  made.  It  is  not  madeapparent  whether 
it  is  proposed  to  resort  to  pumping  lor  the  drainage  : 
of  this  part  of  London  ; but,  with  regard  to  a large  : 
proportion  of  the  tract  in  question,  no  other  expe-  • 
dient  would  seem  to  be  applicable.  The  lower 
districts  of  Westminster  are  treated  in  a somewhat  : 
peculiar  manner,  namely,  by  carrying  an  iron  i 
syphon  across  and  underneath  the  Thames,  above  : 
Vauxhall-bridge. 

This  portion  of  the  scheme  involves  great  diffi-  • 
culties,  and  we  consider  it  decidedly  objectionable  ; ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  proposes  to  i 
deal  with  the  drainage  of  Westminster  (confessedly  1 
a difficult  subject)  without  the  aid  of  a pumping  ; 
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apparatus  or  a deep  tunnel,  or  of  a discharge  into 
the  Thames  as  at  present.” 

They  mark  out  four  other  plans  as  possess- 
ing an  amount  of  merit  in  individual  portions 
of  it  justifying  a special  notice  of  them  ; namely, 
the  plans  of  Messrs.  Nasmyth  and  Statham, 
Mr.  J.Bayley  Denton,  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  and 
Mr.  H.  Austin. 

lo  all  these  they  advance  objections,  and 
then  say — 

‘‘  Several  other  schemes  evince  merit  in  some 
portion  of  their  details,  and  furnish  useful  hints  on 
incidental  branches  of  the  subject.  The  schemes  we 
allude  to  are  those  of 


Mr.  MofTatt, 
Captain  Moorsom, 
Mr.  Netherway,  and 
Mr.  H.  Phillips.” 


Mr.  Allen, 

Mr.  Bard  well, 

Mr.  Dorell, 

Mr.  Dunn, 

Mr.  Gibbs, 

1 he  estimates  sent  in  with  the  various  plans 
they  consider,  “ with  scarcely  an  exception 
totally  inadequate.” 

The  report  having  been  received  and  adopted 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry  De 
la  Beche,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Lawrence 
(on  the  part  of  the  city)  from  whom  the  sug- 
gestion emanated, — 

“ That  it  be  referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole 
body  of  commissioners,  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  be  considered  expedient  for  the  drainage  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  metropolis.” 


NEW  SCENERY  AND  PANORAMIC  VIEWS. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.— The  ball  scene  in 
thenewballet,Les Metamorphoses , displays  some 
of  Mr.  Marshall’s  clever  Hispanio-  Moorish 
architecture  as  a foreground,  with  a brilliant 
festal  illumination,  and  a chateau  rising  pro- 
minently from  its  terraces  in  the  background. 
It  is  painted  with  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
effect  which  he  has  given  evidence  of  in  greater 
works.  The  ballot  itself  is  very  pleasing. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera  House.— The  Wolf’s 
Glen,  by  moonlight,  the  scene  of  the  incanta- 
tion in  the  opera  of  Der  Freischutz,  now  being 
played  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  is  a grand  painting,  as  well 
worth  paying  for,  to  see,  as  any  panorama  now 
exhibiting.  It  represents  a deep  ravine, 
bridges  stretching  from  side  to  side  connecting 
the  mountains,  and  over  the  whole  is  at  first 
shed  a moonlight  perfect  in  tone.  The  opera 
is  performed  in  a most  excellent  manner;  the 
overture  was,  perhaps,  never  so  played  before. 

At  the  Lyceum  Theatre  the  amazing  success 
ot  the  “ Island  of  Jewels  ” (the  excellence  o' 
which  we  mentioned  when  first  produced 
admits  of  nothing  new  for  us  to  note. 

The  Diorama,  Regent’s -park.—  Thenewviev 
here  is  of  the  well-known  Castle  of  Stolzenfels 
on  the  Rhine,  situated  about  an  hour’s  driVl 
trom  Coblentz,  and  it  is  shown  under  variou; 
striking  effects  of  light.  It  is  painted  Jr 
Nicholas  Meister,  of  Cologne,  and  well  de 
serves  a visit.  A violent  rain  storm,  such  a! 
often  comes  on  suddenly  in  that  romanth 
locality,  is  represented  so  as  to  give  an  impreS' 
sion  of  reality  almost  disagreeable,— especially 
it  you  have  no  umbrella  with  you. 

Her  Majesty’s  Visit  to  Ireland— At  th< 
Chinese  Gallery,  Hyde-park-corner,  there  h 
an  interesting  moving  diorama,  representing 
some  of  the  places  visited  and  scenery  passec 
through  by  the  Queen ; painted  from  sketches 
i made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Philip  Phillips.  Ii 
s 18  generally  exceedingly  well  painted,  bill 
' wou'd  be  greatly  improved  by  more  light.  We 
1 'vou!(1  suggest  to  the  artist  to  see  what  Mr 
Leslie  has  done  in  the  way  of  lighting,  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Britannia-bridge,  in  Regent- 
i street.  h 

Tavern  Decorations. — A billiard-room  at 
Gurton  s in  Old  Bond-street,  has  been  deco- 
} a series  of  subjects,  in  encaustic,  by 

Mr.  L.  F.  Lambert,  having  reference  to  the 
! business  of  the  house, — such  as  “ Bacchus  and 
‘ „ m,  ne»  “Hebe,”  “Jupiter’s  Cupbearer,’' 

I he  Suttler’s  Booth,”  &c.,  not  without 
r merit. 

. .FlRf  AT  'Westminster.— The  saw-mills. 

0 joiners  -shops,  and  other  premises  of  Messrs! 

• and  C.  Rigby,  of  Holywell- street,  together 

1 \vlt?  a number  of  adjoining  tenements,  were 
l(  destroyed  by  fire  on  Saturday  last. 


fciootn*. 

Railway  Economy  : a Treatise  on  the  New  Art 
of  Transport , its  Management,  Prospects, 
and  Relations,  Commercial,  Financial,  and 
Social.  With  an  exposition  of  the  practical 
results  of  the  Railways  in  operation  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America.  ByDxoNYSius  Lardner,  D.C.L., 
&c.  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

Dr.  Lardner  sustains  his  literary  re- 
putation by  this  new  production,  which 
appears  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
and  diligent  compilation  yet  made  of  all  that 
relates  to  railway  economy,  although  even  in 
this  a little  research  enables  us  to  observe 
the  incidental  omission  of  a fact  of  some  im- 
portance. The  work,  however,  certainly  forms 
a great  compendium  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant matter,  written  in  a style  excellently 
well  adapted  to  miscellaneous  public  perusal, 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
shareholder,  and  of  all,  indeed,  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  railways.  It  also  embodies  a good 
deal  of  information  on  roads  and  transport  in 
general,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  typo- 
graphical aspect  of  the  work  is  unobjectionable, 
the  whole  being  clear  and  readable,  and  the 
paper  good.  A very  full  and  useful  table  of 
contents,  and  a separate  index,  accompany  the 
work. 

Hints  to  all  about  to  rent,  buy,  or  build  House 
Property.  By  Francis  Cross,  Architect. 
Nelson,  Paternoster-row. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  its  title.  That  it  is  full  of  useful 
hints  and  valuable  information  may  well  be 
allowed,  since  we  find  it,  for  the  most  part,  an 
embodiment  of  matters  scattered  through 
the  leaves  of  The  Builder, — some  little 
general  acknowledgment  of  which  might,  we 
think,  have  been  made  in  some  quiet  corner  of 
the  contents.  Good  use,  however,  has  been 
made  of  the  materiel,  and  some  discrimination 
displayed  in  setting  it  oft'  into  an  instructive 
little  exposure  to  the  public  mind  of  all  the 
hints  and  recommendations  necessary  to  render 
him  who  reads  them  very  knowing,  indeed,  in 
all  that  relates  to  house  property, — enabling 
him,  in  reality,  to  see  much  further  through 
a brick  wall  than  he  can  have  ever  done  before. 


.fHteceUanea* 

The  Art-Union  of  London. — Crowds 
have  been  rushing  into  the  office  in  the  Strand 
during  the  last  two  or  three  days  to  obtain  the 
engraving  of  “ Sabrina,”  the  delivery  of  which 
began  on  Monday  last. Maclise’s  fine  illus- 

trations of  “ The  Seven  Ages”  are  all  engraved, 

and  in  progress  of  printing.' A medal  in 

honour  of  Bankes,  the  sculptor,  has  been  de- 
termined on. The  council  have  selected  a 

fine  antique  tazza  from  the  British  Museum  to 

be  produced  in  cast-iron. The  bas-relief  of 

Christ  entering  Jerusalem  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully engraved  by  the  ruling  process  (or 

anaglyptograph),  and  is  ready  for  press. 

Some  time  ago  Prince  Albert  directed  the 
council  to  have  prepared  for  him  a set  of  the 
bronzes  and  statuettes  which  have  been  issued 
by  the  Art-Union.  This  has  been  done,  and 
last  week  one  of  the  officers  of  the  society  ac- 
companied them  to  Buckingham  Palace,  when 
his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased  personally  to 
express  great  satisfaction. 

Tebay’s  Planning  Rule. — Mr.  Tebay’s 
scales,  sold  under  this  title,  have  the  great 
advantage  over  those  generally  in  use,  that 
the  number  of  scales  required  are  all  contained 
on  one  simple  strip  of  wood,  arranged  so  that 
each  scale  of  divisions  reads  to  the  edge  of  the 
rule,  so  that  the  required  distances  may  be 
“ set  off”  with  a pencil,  and  the  use  of  the 
compasses  dispensed  with.  All  the  scales  are 
arranged  according  to  equal  subdivision,  thus  : 
8 on  the  £th  scale  is  equal  to  4 on  the  ith, 
2 on  the  4,  and  1 on  the  1-in.  scales.  The 
lOths  and  12ths,  subdivisions,  are  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  rule,  so  that  all  the  scales  of  each 
class  may  be  read  off  the  edge,  from  the 
smallest  scale  to  the  largest,  by  merely  re- 
versing the  rule  sideways,  which  is  easily  done 
in  the  left  hand,  being  that  in  which  the  rule 
is  held  when  used.  They  must  be  cheapened, 
and  will  then  doubtless  come  into  use. 


Peel  Testimonial. — As  no  parties  have 
applied  to  me  for  any  information,  perhaps  you 
would  afford  me  the  opportunity  through  your 
columns  to  state,  with  reference  to  a recent 
paragraph  in  your  journal,  that  all  the  sums 
forwarded  here  (50/.  odd),  and  which  were 
regularly  acknowledged  in  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiser, are  forthcoming  at  a moment’s  notice. 
I have  stated  this  fact,  in  print,  over  and  over 
again.  Further,  I have  invited  anonymous 
inquirers  to  favour  me  with  a call  any  evening 
about  nine  o’clock ; and  when  there  were 
names  and  addresses,  I wrote  to  the  parties 
soliciting  interviews.  Not  one  person  accepted 
the  invitation.  Having  been  connected  with 
the  Morning  Advertiser  some  third  of  a cen- 
tury, and  having  now  been  its  editor  for  seve- 
ral years,  I apprehend  that  nobody  has  any 
very  serious  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  the 
money.  It  is  too  late  to  regret  that  I con- 
sented to  receive  such  sums  as  might  be  sent 
to  this  office ; but,  as  I have  also  often  inti- 
mated, I shall  be  most  grateful  to  the  sub- 
scribers, or  any  of  them,  if  they  can  devise 
some  plan  to  terminate  the  affair  satisfactorily, 
and  close  the  responsibility  of  yours,  &c. — 
John  Scott. — Morning  Advertiser  Office, 
14th  March,  1850. 

Survey  of  Edinburgh  on  the  Ord- 
nance Scale.  — Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  have  been  engaged 
for  several  years  on  a survey  of  that  city,  on 
the  scale  of  5 feet  to  1 statute  mile,  and  have 
just  now  completed  it,  and  issued  the  first 
engraved  sheet  of  the  map.  It  will  occupy  in 
the  whole  60  sheets  of  double  elephant  paper. 
The  sheet  completed  relates  to  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  gives  not  merely  every  public 
building,  but  every  house  and  outbuilding  with 
the  greatest  clearness.  It  is  surveyed  and 
drawn  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lancefield  ; the  outline 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Adie,  Mr.  W.  Jardine,  and  Mr. 
P.  Johnston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Jardine.  It  is  well  engraved  by  Messrs. 
Johnston.  Some  arrangement  should  be  made 
between  the  publishers  and  the  Ordnance 
Board,  who  are  about  to  commence  the  survey 
of  Edinburgh,  as  otherwise  time  and  money 
must  be  wasted. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
At  a meeting  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Strype  read  a paper  on  “ The  Analogies  and 
Sympathies  of  the  Fine  Arts.”  In  the  course 
of  it  he  made  some  remarks  on  the  word 
“suggestiveness”  in  art.  A white  post,  he 
said,  on  a lonely  road  on  a dark  night  would  call 
up  widely  different  associations  to  the  different 
travellers.  To  the  nervous  and  timid  it  was  a 
footpad  disguised  to  rifle  him;  to  the  romantic, 
a houseless  woman  in  distress ; to  the  super- 
stitious, with  its  vanishing  and  recurring,  it 
was,  peradventure,  a spirit  from  another  world ; 
to  the  choleric  and  fearless  it  was  something,  he 
cared  not  what,  and  he  forthwith  ran  his  head 
against  it;  whilst  to  the  peasant  accustomed  to 
the  road  it  was  simply  what  it  was— a post.  The 
suggestiveness  was  not  in  the  post,  but  in  the 
darkness,  the  time,  the  situation,  the  want  of 
knowledge,  and  the  mind  of  the  observer.  It 
was  precisely  so  with  many  works  of  art.  He 
contended,  that  to  create,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  ; all 
that  he  could  do  was  to  discover,  to  unfold, 
and  to  combine. 

Exhibition  of  Art  at  Bolton. — By 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Roth  well,  the  local 
secretary  to  the  London  Art-Union,  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  Art-Union  prize  pictures  and 
bronzes,  proposed  by  him  to  be  made  there  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  baths  and  the  dispen- 
sary, has  been  converted  into  a very  successful 
general  exhibition  for  these  charitable  pur- 
poses, by  help  of  liberal  picture-loans  from 
gentlemen  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Nearly 
600  valuable  works  of  art  have  been  exhibited, 
in  the  outset  at  Is.  a-head,  afterwards  at  6d., 
and  ultimately  at  3d.,  to  enable  the  working 
classes  of  Bolton  to  enjoy  a treat.  The  rooms 
are  still  nightly  crowded,  and  yielding  a clear 
profit  of  30/.  a-week,  besides  donations  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  pounds,  so  that 
both  of  the  institutions  aided  will  be  greatly 
benefited,  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
much  promoted. 

Improvement  in  Steel  Manufacture. 
— Mr.  J.  M.  Heath,  of  Hanwell,  has  taken  out 
a patent  for  subjecting  iron,  in  a granular 
state,  to  a welding  heat,  when  combined  with 
manganese  and  carbon. 
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Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  10th  April,  for 
the  erection  of  a chapel  and  other  works  at  the 
Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  Old  Kent-road ; 
by  a date  not  specified,  for  the  erection  of  six 
carcasses  and  the  completion  of  four  other  houses 
near  Holloway, — also  for  the  erection  of  two 
houses  and  shops  in  Hackney-road  ; by  26th 
inst.,  for  constructing  525  feet  of  brick  sewer 
and  other  works  in  Piccadilly  ; by  23rd  inst., 
for  enlarging,  reseating,  and  restoring  Little 
Harrowden  Church,  Northamptonshire,  and 
erecting  new  schools  there ; by  26th,  for 
the  erection  of  a goods  warehouse  at  Brad- 
ford for  the  Midland  Railway  Company; 
by  26th,  for  a supply  of  blue  whinstone  for 
the  Renfrewshire  turnpike  roads ; by  10th 
April,  for  two  cast-iron  purifiers  with  valves, 
sieves,  and  connections  complete,  to  be  erected 
at  the  works  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Gas- 
light Company;  by  2Sth  inst.,  for  forming, 
making,  culverting,  &c.,  1,500  yards  of  new 
streets  at  Wolverhampton  ; by  9th  April,  for 
a supply  of  turn-tables  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway ; by  28th  inst.,  for  the  supply  of  400 
12-inch  socket  pipes,  &c.,  for  the  Coventry 
Gas  Company ; and  by  9th  May,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  works  on  portions  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  near  Newark  and  Retford. 

Railway  Jottings. — The  London  and 
North-Western  have  subscribed  500/.  to  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition.  As  with  the  Architects’ 
Institute,  a question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 

power  of  the  Company  legally  to  do  so. -At 

the  late  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead,  the  chairman,  Captain  Moorsom, 
said  he  hardly  knew  whether  to  congratulate 
or  to  condole  with  the  shareholders  on  the 
occasion.  The  Menai  Straits  may  have  been 
passed,  the  Government  and  the  public  may 
have  been  saved  some  60,000/.  a-year  in  the 
packet  service,  and  the  passage  to  Dublin  from 
London  shortened  by  four  hours ; but  the 
Company  itself  had  gained  nothing,  and  worse 
than  nothing,  for  they  had  not  even  the  credit 
of  having  performed  a great  public  service. 
They  had  been  put  to  an  expense  of  200,000/. 
towards  the  harbour  of  refuge  at  Holyhead,  by 
the  threat  that,  unless  they  did,  it  would  be 
undertaken  by  Government.  Certain  nego- 
tiations, however,  were  pending,  and  he  must 
be  silent.  After  a somewhat  noisy  discussion, 
a resolution  was  passed  agreeing  to  a Bill  now 
before  Parliament  for  powers  to  lease  the  line 

to  the  London  and  North-Western. The 

Bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Ricardo  to  establish 
regulations  for  traffic  provides,  that  companies 
be  required  to  stop  passenger  trains,  and  to 
provide  them  at  junctions,  under  a penalty  of 
50/.  Companies  to  be  bound  to  attach  at 
junctions  carriages  of  other  companies,  con- 
taining a certain  number  of  passengers;  and 
trains  arriving  after  time  to  be  forwarded  at 
the  expense  of  the  company  causing  such  irre- 
gularity. Proper  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
vided for  goods  and  passengers  at  junctions. 
When  two  places  are  connected  by  two  or  more 
railways,  passengers  to  be  booked  by  the 
shortest  route,  under  a penalty  of  10/.  Goods 
waggons  to  be  forwarded,  if  required,  and 
minerals  also  within  twelve  hours  after  notice. 

The  Architectural  Exhibition  will 
be  held  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  as  stated  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress.  — A 
new  discovery  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Thomas,  of  Norwich,  New  York,  called  the 
electro-thermic  telegraph.  Letters  patent  were 
granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  on  February  12,  1850. 
This  instrument  is  said  to  possess  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  Morse  and  Bain’s,  and  to  be  in 
some  respects  far  superior.  Mr.  Thomas,  it 
is  said,  does  not  use  the  magnet,  or  decompose 
a salt,  but  works  on  an  entirely  new  principle, 
never  before  applied  to  telegraphing,  and 
placed  beyond  all  litigation.  The  principle  is 
caloric,  generated  and  controlled  by  the  gal- 
vanic battery,  and  the  operator,  it  is  asserted, 
is  enabled  to  transact  twice  the  amount  of 
business  in  the  same  time  as  with  any  telegraph 

now  in  use. -The  Austrian  Government,  it 

appears,  has  opened  to  public  use  the  electric 
telegraph  between  Vienna  and  Oldersburg : 
the  way  is  thus  now  open  from  Vienna  to 

Berlin. The  French  National  Assembly 

Committee  have  approved  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  for  opening  the  French  lines  of  electric 
telegraph. 


Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys.  — I beg 
leave  to  say  my  experience  is  corroborative  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  contraction  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flue,  and  the  reverse  at  the  top  : 
I have  tried  it  in  many  cases  for  the  last  dozen 
years,  and  it  has  invariably  succeeded.  The 
last  cure  I effected  on  this  principle  was  a 
drawing-room  chimney  of  a detached  cottage, 
where  the  draught  down  the  chimney  was  so 
strong  as  to  drive  the  flame  as  well  as  smoke 
into  the  room.  The  plan  I adopted  was  to  cut 
into  the  back  of  the  chimney  immediately 
above  the  fireplace,  and  insert  two  chimney- 
pots,— a small  and  a large  one, — applying  the 
small  end  of  the  least  downwards  nearest  the 
fire,  and  the  larger  one  the  same  manner  on 
that,  which  carried  it  to  where  the  flue  was  of 
its  regular  size.  It  maybe  asked  why  the  small 
aperture  in  the  register  did  not  have  the 
desired  effect  ? I answer  that  the  chamber 
formed  by  the  gathering  of  the  flue  imme- 
diately above  the  register  is  a receptacle 
for  the  smoke,  which  is  driven  into  the  room 
by  the  least  wind,  or  a partial  vacuum 
may  be  created,  into  which  the  cold  air  rushes 
from  the  top  to  restore  the  natural  equilibrium. 
And  I would  beg  leave  to  suggest,  with  a 1 due 
respect  to  our  architects,  to  set  out  the 
wyths  of  the  flues  9 inches  instead  of  4i 
inches,  so  that  when  they  start  the  shaft,  the 
flue  being  9 inches  by  9 inches,  might  batten 
on  the  inside  gradually  to  12  inches  by  12 
inches  when  finished.  A desire  to  abolish 
those  architectural  marplots,  those  vile  zinc 
monstrosities  which  disfigure  so  many  of  our 
edifices,  public  and  private,  by  leading  others 
to  test  the  system,  will  be  my  excuse  for  making 
this  communication. — A Working  Brick- 
layer. 

Openings  in  the  City. — It  has  often 
occurred  to  me  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  any  casual  openings  to  improve  the  public 
ways  ; and  not  to  let  slip  one,  which  I perceive 
at  present  fitted  to  subserve  the  object  in  view, 
I beg  to  allude  to  the  pulling  down  of  a large 
pile  of  buildings  in  Bell-yard,  Gracechurch- 
street,  where  the  Cross  Keys  Inn  used  to  be ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  now  so  much  space 
is  vacant,  care  may  be  taken  not  to  crowd 
buildings  on  to  the  same  spot.  I suggest,  that 
instead  of  a dingy  dark  court-yard,  surrounded 
with  blind  alleys,  there  should  be  a break  in 
the  continuous  line  of  brick  and  mortar  facing 
Gracechurch-street,  and  that,  in  the  space  thus 
thrown  open  by  the  pulling  clown  of  houses,  a 
nicely  flagged  square,  or  “ place ,”  as  the 
French  have  it,  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up. 
The  width  to  be  sufficient  to  give  light  to 
rooms  looking  into  the  said  square  or  “ place ,” 
from  houses  on  each  side,  and  that  there  be  no 
projections,  in  order  that  the  windows  from 
the  first  floor  upwards  should  command  the 
thoroughfare  in  Gracechurch-street.  On  the 
grouncl-story  there  might  be  a range  of  pro- 
jecting shops,  which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  upper  windows  commanding  the  street 
(Gracechurch-street),  nor  prevent  their  being 
let,  whilst  these  shops  might  be  themselves 
well  lighted  from  dome  roofs,  as  well  as  from 
their  front  windows. — Civis. 

The  Masons’  Strike  at  Grimsby  is 
still,  we  regret  to  say,  unsettled.  The  cause 
appears  to  have  been  the  refusal  of  the  con- 
tractors to  return  to  the  5s.  a-day  given  before 
the  short-day  reduction  to  4s.  6d.,  their  al- 
leged intention  being  on  the  contrary  to  reduce 
the  wages  still  further. 

District  Surveyors’  Charges. — Differ- 
ing from  my  friend  Mr.  Baker,  I think  you 
have  with  great  kindness  and  judgment  (for 
which  you  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  district- 
surveyors)  forborne  to  give  the  name  of  one 
who  has  been  convicted  by  the  official  referees 
and  the  Board  of  Works  of  making  exorbitant 
charges.  But  for  this  Mr.  Baker  finds  fault 
with  you,  fearing  lest  the  censure  given 
anonymously  might  fall  upon  him.  I have  no 
such  fear ; nor  do  I wish  to  defend  the  system 
of  charges  in  question ; but  still,  as  a district 
surveyor,  I offer  you  my  thanks  for  the 
delicacy  you  have  shown  in  your  report  of  the 
case,  and  I do  think  that  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  so 
vehement  in  his  condemnation,  does  not 
sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  introduction  of  a professedly  difficult 
Act  into  a new  district.  Charity  becomes  us 
all,  but  more  especially  when  a brother’s  fail- 
ings are  made  manifest. — Edw.C.Hakewill. 
Craig’s-court,  Charing-cross. 


Dartford. — On  the  17th  instant  the  organ 
in  Dartford  Church  was  re-opened.  During 
the  past  winter  the  instrument  has  been  much 
enlarged  ; and  to  avoid  obstruction  to  the  fine 
Decorated  west  window,  and  to  forward  other 
improvements  in  the  church,  it  has  undergone 
an  entire  reconstruction.  The  restoration  or 
reconstruction  of  the  window  in  the  vestry- 
room  progresses.  Little  doubt  exists  in  the 
writer’s  mind  that  this  window  was  altered 
during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.,  from  a 
triple  Early  English  window  to  a Perpendi- 
cular, and  hence  the  weakness  which  caused  it 
to  fall  in  last  year.  Care  has  been  taken  of 
the  nearly  perfect  collection  of  Oxford  albs 
hitherto  kept  in  this  room,  and  during  the 
restoration  they  have  been  removed  to  the 
Armoury.  In  this  Armoury  the  fittings  put 
up  during  the.  Commonwealth  still  remain. 

Encouragement  to  Architects. — The 
Town  Council  of  East  Retford  have  announced 
their  determination  to  have  a corn  exchange, 
and  to  give,  for  “ the  best  plan  ” (not  forget- 
ting “ specifications  and  estimates”),  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  three  guineas  (note  the  gen- 
tility of  the  odd  shillings) ; for  the  second 
best,  only  one  guinea  less;  the  remaining 
guinea  to  be  thrown  away  upon  the  third  ! 
Architecture  is  looking  up  amongst  the  wise 
men  of  East  Retford. — We  almost  forgot  to 
warn  all  and  sundry, by  the  way,  that  “the  town 
council  of  East  Retford  ” have  also  determined 
“ not  to  give  anything  for  plans  not  deserving 
of  merit,” — such  plans  certainly  not  being  de- 
serving of  •payment  at  least,  in  the  face  of 
others  whose  own  merit  must  constitute  their 
best, — since  it  will  be  their  only, — payment  or 
solatium  at  East  Retford. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists  will  open 
their  exhibition  to  the  public  on  Monday.  The 
collection  is  thought  to  be  above  the  average 
degree  of  merit.  Mr.  Hurlstone  has  two  very 
good  works ; Mr.  Herring  some  beautiful  bits ; 
Mr.  Baxter  an  excellent  head  of  Mr.  Clint. 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Pyne,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Anthony,  and  others,  exhibit  some  good 
specimens  of  their  art. 

The  Roman  Remains  in  Moulsiiam, 
recently  excavated  by  Mr.  French,  consist  of 
very  perfect  specimens  of  massive  and  appa- 
rently vitrified  walling,  and  portions  of  two 
chambers,  in  one  of  which  six  pilce,  formed  of 
fourteen  tiles  each,  have  been  exposed  to  view. 


TENDERS 

For  a Sugar-house  for  Messrs.  Wainwright  and  Gndesden, 
Lcinan-strect,  Goodman’s-ficlds  ; Mr.  R.  Sutcr,  architect : 


Munday 414,448 

Kelk 4,439 

Piper  4,433 

Hayward  and  Nixon 4,2 77 

Lawrence  and  Son 4,1/2 

Myers 4,105 

Grinisdell  4,100 

Little  and  Sons 4,096 

Wilson 4,030 

Winsland  and  Holland  3,999 

Lock  and  Nesham  3, 990 

I’Anson  3.986 

Ashby  and  Horner  3.945 

Lee  and  Son  3,940 


Quantities  taken  out  by  Marsland  and  Mcakin. 


For  a Parsonage-house  at  Wheatley,  Oxfordshire;  Mr. 
Lamb,  architect : — 

Mackrory £\,4~5  0 0 

Froud,  Wheatley 1,473  15  0 

Plowman  and  Luck,  Oxford  . 1,177  0 0 

Walker  and  Soper 1,075  0 0 

Burton 981  0 0 

Brachcr  974  0 0 

Symm,  Oxford  963  0 0 

Holland,  Thame  950  0 0 

Ludlow,  Oxford  (accepted). . 949  0 0 


BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS, 

MODERN  AND  MEDI.EVAL  ; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  of  some  of  the  Architectural 
Works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Edited  by  Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

Part  VI.  of  this  work,  price  2s.  6d.,  is  now  ready,  con- 
taining Views  of  the  Great  Hall  at  the  Euston  Station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway ; the  General  Meeting- 
room  at  the  same;  the  Mansion  of  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Piccadilly ; St.  Barnabas’s  College,  Queen-street,  Pimlico  ; 
Romsey  Abbey  Church  ; the  London  Coal  Exchange,  Lower 
Thames-street;  the  House  of  Francis  I.,  Champs  ElystSes, 
Paris;  the  Hotel  Lacarriere,  Paris  ; Font  in  the  Madeleine, 
Paris  : with  descriptive  Letter-press,  and  Details. 

Part  VII.  will  be  published  May  1,  and  Part  VIII.  will 
complete  the  work.  To  prevent  disappointment,  the  names 
of  parties  intending  to  take  the  work  when  completed  should 
be  sent  forthwith. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  or  by  order  of  any  Bookseller, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Bricklayer,”  “ T.  P.,”  “ G.  J.  R.,»  “ A Master  of 
Arts,”  “ An  Old  Subscriber,”  “ Not  a Common  Council- 
man” (shall  appear),  “ F.  H.,”  “ J.  G.  H.,”  “ W.  Y.  P.” 
(too  late  for  this  number),  “ W.  E.  H. ,”  “ Old  M.P.,” 
“Amelia”  (the  book  in  question  contains  much  curious 
and  ingenious  matter,  but  our  correspondent,  being  “ a 
young  student,”  may  safely  defer  buying  it.  until  she  has 
an  opportunity  to  look  through  it  first.  We  arc  always 
glad  to  find  ladies  interested  in  the  matters  of  which  we 
treat),  “ P.  n.”  (under  our  mark),  “ Publicola”  (we  are 
not  disposed  to  object  to  the  selection  of  Hyde-park  ns  the 
site  of  Industrial  Exhibition),  “ It.  L.  S.,”  “ T.  M.  G.,” 

Beowulf,”  “ A Working  Bricklayer”  (we  believe  the  brick 
in  question  has  been  registered),  “ T.  S.”  (we  see  no  advan- 
tage to  compensate  for  increased  expense),  “ P.  H.  II.” 
(declined,  with  many  thanks),  “ T.  P.”  (applv  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  for  Education,  Whitehall),  “ W. 
It.  A.,”  “ S.  H.,”  “ 1).  II.,”  Birmingham,  “ .1.  O.,”  “ An 
Amateur,”  “ N.  W.,”  “ B.”  (declined,  with  thanks  : shall 
be  returned),  “ C.”  (thanks:  the  article  does  not  seem  to 
contain  anything  new).— “ Sections  of  the  London  Strata,” 
by  It.  W.  Mylne,  C.E.  (Wyld,  Strand,  1850.) 

“Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point 
out  books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVBP-TISEMEWTS. 

MONEY  ON  LOAN  at  £3  per  Cent,  per 

Annum.-ARNEWAY’S  C H A It  I T V.  — NOTrci!  IS 
JIKIIEBY  H I V EX.  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  arc  enabled 
to  lend  out  the  1 rust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
w!jl'ln  .,t,lc  C'ty  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say 
within  the  parishes  of  St,  Mnrgarct  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  George.  Hanover-square 
St  James,  St.  IMartm-in-the-Ficlda,  St.  Mary-lo-Strand,  and  St 
Paul,  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  Loan  is  not  to  exceed 
loot.,  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  3 1.  percent,  per  annum 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
J.  nil  ten  r orris  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  mav 
be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  anil 
Three  o clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James’s  Park 
By  order,  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

m,  m , Clerk and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 

Is  OT E.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
month,  t)  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least,  before  the  first  day  of  the  mouth.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SURVEYING, 

ipi  v l)RAWING\,and  ESTIMATING— EVENING  INSTRUC- 


TOR. THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

.Tm>  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  nnd  author  of 

The  Picturesque  Arcliitcctuve  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen.  See.."  and 
of  London  as  it  is,”  offers  his  sendees  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  &o.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  nnd  designs  litho- 
graphed  in  a superior  manncr.-Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
Titoiifield-street, Oxford-street 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

^/§~R-  EDWARD  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

A.Ti  meeting  gentlemen  who  require  coloured  Architectural 
Drawings,  Perspectives,  Interiors.  Isometricals,  Ac.,  got  up.  Out- 
lines of  same,  neatly  coloured,  with  background,  on  terms  that 
will  assure  approval.  Mr  E.  P.  further  begs  to  state  that  lie  makes 
a consideration  iu  Ins  charge  should  the  competition  prove  unsuc- 
cessful—Address,  Mr.  E.  PARAIRE,  is,  Woodstock-st.,  Bond-st. 


EMPLOYMENT  W A N T E D.— 

Specifications,  Contracts,  Agreements.  Lenses.  Estimates, 
Accounts,  \ ablations,  and  otlier  Documents  Copied  or  Engrossed 
m a proper  manner,  at  half  the  usual  charges.  Specifications 
copwd  at  6d.  per  sheet.  Country  communications  nromnt.lv 
attended  to. — It.  KERR,  13,  Chichester  Rents,  Lincoln’s  Inii, 


1TOHN  STALON,  Carver  in  Wood,  42, 

Berwick-street,  Soho.— DESIGNS  for  ECCLESIASTICAL 
FITTINGS  followed  with  strict  attention  to  character  nnd  spirit. 


Pulpits,  desks,  lecterns, 


dilitc,  altar- railin'-, 

Boreens,  organs-enses,  «c„  carved  or  manufactured  wmyioLi-.  nmu 
trusses,  friezes,  and  enrichments  for  every  style  of  domestic  deco- 
” ,.,r.  - * itv ; eecentric  and  fancy 


spirit 
poppy  - heads, 
letc.  Also 


PWBSICATIOESrS. 

Architectural  publication 

SOCIETY.— Members  are  hereby  informed  that  PART  III 
for  the  first  year  ending  noth  April,  1849,  is  NOW  READY.  The 
first  part  for  the  second  year  has  been  forwnrdcd  to  subscribers. 
Members  in  arrear  arc  requested  to  remit  the  subscription  (one 
gmiina)  forthwith,  to  the  Local  Honorary  Secretaries  : the  Hono- 
rary Treasurer,  THOMAS  L.  DONALDSON,  Esq.,  Tiol ton-gardens, 
; or  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  WYATT  PAP- 
" OlvlH,  Esq.,  14  a,  Great  Marlborough-street.— March  13,  1850. 


Just  published,  price  4s.. 

f AXTON’S  BUILDERS’PRICES  for  1850, 

corrected  throughout,  with  numerous  additions,  and  con- 
taimng  nearly  ll.onn  Prices  and  ’Memoranda,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Building  Act.  with  the  Modifications  of  the  Act. 

Loiub.n:  WE  ALE,  59.  High  Holborn  ; SIMPKIN.  MAR- 
ST-TALL,  and  Co.,  and  GR.OOMBRIDGE,  Paternoster-row-  the 
Office  of  ” The  Builder :”  the  Office  of  the  Civil  Engineer  mid 
Ar'lnUct  Journal,  10,  Fludyer-street.  Westminster,  and  to  be  had 
of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published. 

A LARGE  FOLIO  WORK  (65  sheets)  of 

■ varied  Character  and  Periods,  including 

uotlnc,  Elizabethan,  Italian.  French,  Renaissance,  Greek,  Roman, 
&C.  &C.,  drawn  with  much  fidcliti-  to  style  and  date,  and  suitable 
to  Architects,  Builders,  Decorators.  Designers,  Carvers,  Modellers 
and  nil  connected  with  ornamental  pursuits.  Price  30s 
Mr.  JOHN  WEAVE.  59.  High  Holborn  : and  JACKSON  and 
” Rathbone-plnce. 


SONS,  49,  a 


Just  published,  nrioe  2s.  fid..  cloth. 

COUNSEL  toINVENTORSof  IMPROVE- 
MENTS in  the  USEFUL  ARTS. 

By  THOMAS  TURNER,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ Interweaves  grave. and  w-iglity  counsel,  with  pleasant  anecdote 
and  reminiscence  "—Spectator. 

Presents  to  the  reader  in  a very  agreeable  manner  the  cream  of 
Hie  knowledge,  as  well  as  a view  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Patents."—  Builder. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  price  5s..  cloth. 

A TREATISE  on  COPYRIGHT  in  DESIGN 

and  MANUFACTURES. 

‘ TJv  far  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
subject,” — Journal  of  Design. 

’•  This  able  little  treatise  is  well  timed."— Builder. 

- ' A useful  journal  on  the  subject.”— Law  Times. 

London:  FREDERICK  ELS  WORTH,  19,  Chancery.lane. 


■JVTEWS ! NEWS!  NEWS!— The  best, 

77, "v ’’varicst,  and  largest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD’S 
of^hfiKln?Lt 1 wDff-N  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
threenpnci^rin. from  al  1 parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
!,lri:Sn  ' p fa'e  fr.ee-  ?end  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
1-,  Salisbury -square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 

r-  , (This  day  is  published,  price  Is., 

TP  HE  ART  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 

By -THOMAS  ROwMffi^^V of  Drawing  to  the  Royal 

oAhc  New°SoeiS{l  •I^S  j-  1w'l’B9.TIIAM’  J"u  - Member 
of  the  New  Society  qf  Painters  m Water  Colours,  Pall  Mall 
Lonuon  : U IN.X'lt  ml  NEWTON.  . j;  e. 

P Shortly  will  lie  published. 

RACTICAL  VENTILATION,  as  applied 

to  PUBLIC,  DOMESTIC,  and  AGRirni.'TiTii  \ i 
STRUCTURES,  being  an  elucidation  of  plans,  and  suggestions^* 
easy  application.  for  ventilating  every  species  of  aAWeeAml 
with  remarks  on  heating,  construction  of  fire-places, 
cure  of  smoky  chimneys;  nnd  an  appendix  on  the  ventilation  of 
slnps,  steam-boats,  and  railway  carriages.  "munition  oi 

wri  t i tat  nyi  Architect,  Manchester. 

WILLIAM  BLACK  WOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  Loudon. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 

No.  CLXXXfV. -ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for  in 
TTl‘iTPsn  ,v<l!!e''Si t0  bo  n'Jrr";a'.'ded  t0  11,0  Publishers  before 
• “na  “IL,‘S  SATPUOAY, 

London:  LONGMAN.  BROWN,  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster- roi 
In  One  very  large  Volume,  8vo.,  illustrated  by  above  Tlirt 
Thousand  Engravings  on^Vood.  price  3 1. 13a  6d.  cloth. 

A N E N C Y C L O I’.-E  D I A of  CIVIL 

c?mmU"Ry.  from  the  highest  engineer  to  the  lium- 
"urveioi.  w ho  will  not  find  here  materials  to  enrich  his  mind 
and  extend  Ins  knowledge.”-/)-.’*/,  Railwuu  Gazette. 

London:  LONGMAN.  BROWN,  GREEN, and  LONGMANS. 


M TUB  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE 

New  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  4to..  with  30  Steel  Plates,  and  349 
....Wo?'1  Engravings,  37s.  cloth. 

TREATISE  on  the  STEAM-ENGINE 

1M..S.1' toffiARTiM’Srblf B,e““  «* 

, Edited  hr  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Bourne’s  excellent  work  on  the  Steam- 
engine  :..  .m  it  many  improvements  and  additions  to  the  former 
publication  have  been  introduced,  which  will  render  it  of  still 
greater  utility  and  interest.”-  Mining  Journal. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


In  one  vov'Hbiek  Vol.  8vo  price  at  10s„  the  Third  Edition  of 

TAR.  URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS 

.MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES:  containing  a clear 
Expos,  turn  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  Third  Edi  tion  Cor- 
rected throughout ; with  1,241  Woodcuts. 

Also. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS 

nrATTRp4C|0RiES’  ”?c!  MINES;  beingtbe  Second  Edition  of 
^Supplement  to  Third  Edition  of  his  “Dictionary.” 

London : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


.MAUNDElt’S  POPULAR  TREASURIES 
New  Editions,  corrected  and  enlarged,  price  10s.  each  work,  fen 
, 8vo.,  cloth  ; or  12a.  bound  in  embossed  roan.  1 

THE  TREASURY  of  NATURAL 

m iJffli  °,VPop“I"  - “mt'd  *“»» 

THE  HISTORICAL  TREASURY:  an  Oatline 

0f  Ewe'll  f ‘'on rate  Histories  of  every  Nation.  Ids 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY;  com- 
prising above  12.000  Memoirs.  10s. 

the  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREA- 

oB  R*  : a copious  Popular  Encyclopaedia.  10s. 

THE  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE,  and 

Library  of  Reference:  a Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge 
London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  NES BIT’S  MENSURATION,  LAND 
. SURVEYING,  &c. 

Just  published,  New  Edition,  with  the  addition  of  a Treatise  on 
Levelling,  12mo.,  price  6s.  bound, 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL 

MENSURATION. 

, By  A.  NESBIT. 

nv  700  Practical  Examples  anl  300  Woodcut*— 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition,  8vo„  with  Plates,  Woodcuts, 
and  Field-book,  price  12s., 

TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  LAND-SUR- 

VE\ I NO.  Corrected  and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  Plane 
Trigonometry,  including  the  use  of  the  Theodolite  nnd  Railway 
rllrlHT,’  ]m.'mvan  Engineering,  Levelling,  Planning,  Laying  out 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

irt  i..  5s.  K MV.  5s.— Part  II.,  7s.  fid.  KEY.  7s 

INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING. 

lSmo.,  2s.  Gd. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  nnd  LONGMANS. 


MAYNARD’S  KEY  TO  COLENSO’S  ARITHMETIC 
Just  published,  in  12mo.,  price  6s.  boards. 

SOLUTIONS  to  all  the  UNWORKED 

^EXAMPLES  in  the  ARITHMETIC  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
COLENSO,  M.  A..  Rector  of  Forncett  St.  Mary,  Norfolk,  and  late 
Fellow  of  ,st.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

By  SAMUEL  MAYNARD.  Editor  of  Keith’s  and  Bonny  castle’s 
Mathematical  Works,  &c. 

Also,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  M.A., 

ARITIIM  ETIC.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

New  Edition.  12mo  . price  4s.  fid.  boards. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA.  Part  I.  12mo., 

4s.  fid  -KEY.  5s 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA.  Part  II.  12mo.,6s. 
ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  complete.  8vo., 

EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA.  12mo.,  2s.  6d. 
SIMSON’S  EUCLID,  with  500  Problems.  12mo., 

f The  PROBLEMS  separately,  with  Key.  12mo. 

London:  LONGMAN.  BROWN,  GREEN, and  LONGMANS. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT 

r«ROGGON*S  PATENT  ASPHALTE 

ROOFING  FELT,  ns  used  by  her  Majesty’s  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  Swiss 
Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Buceleuch’s  and  tho 
Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Estates,  the  Leeds  and  Manchester,  the 
London  aud  North-Western,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead,  the  Norfolk,  and  other  Railways,  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Com- 
pany, aud  the  Dock  Trustees  of  Liverpool.  Is  perfectly  impervious 
to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  has  been  tested  by  a long  and  exten- 
sive experience  in  all  climates.  Sa  ves  half  the  timber  required  for 
slates  ; can  he  laid  on  with  great  facility  by  farm  servants,  or  uu- 
praotised  persons. 

Aud  UNDER  SLATES  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat  and  sound, 
for  which  mil-pose  it  has  been  extensively  applied  to  churches. 

INODOROUS  FELT,  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  prepa- 
ration for  preventing  paper-hangings  from  being  injured  by  damp 
walls.  Price  one  penny  per  square  foot.  Samples  aud  testimonials 
Uso,  D1 

prices,  for  preventing  tne  radiation  < 
and  SHIP-SHEATHING  FELT. 

CUOGGON  aud  COMPANY,  2,  Dowgate-liill,  London. 


I,  T ^ TO  TIIE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

7IRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 

R nPf<PMiIwND,’fi0lMAn  and  othcr  CEMENTS,  and  PLAS- 
pJLi,i.r»st  reasonable  pnees,  consisting  of  Vases,  Boilus. 
It-  ’ ' rcrfo rated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Biuakote,  Trusses 

yv  reatlis,  Scrolls.  .Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  and' 
other  Chimney-Shafts,  Soffits,  Bed-moulds.  Patera*  Ac.,  Ac.  Centre 
i lowers  froin  10  feet  diameter  doivnwards.  An  assortment  of 
shop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing.- HERBERT  and  SON , 
Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Parker-street  Drury -lane. 


1010  CONSUMERS  of  PLASTER  of  PARIS) 

K -The  Advertiser  is  in  a position  to  supply  the  above  article 
in  quantity  at  cx.remc  low  rates.  — Particulars  may  be  had  on 
^P'fratmm-Address,  W.  B.  WILKINSON,  Prudhoe-street,  New- 

MERSON’S  PATENT  LIQUID 

r o Muri!'  ',a.  ''eddy  for  use,  is  simple  in  itsapplicatinn.aud  only 
J.Ii'lJ  1 11  the  cii-t  of  oil  paint:  for  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent 
nil  -HI, nr  mn.nr.nl-  ....  the  fronts  of  houses,  giving  tho 


E 


over  all  other  material:  

exact  appearance  of  FINE  CUT  ST...,  ^ , em. 
on  fresh  Roman  cemeut  or  other  plastering  • 
calculated  for  country  bouses,  villas,  or  gate  cii! 
become  soiled  or  dingy,  which  can  lie  beautified 

at  a trifling  cost.  -Sold  in  casks  of  1.  2.  aud  3 cwl 

21s.  each.— 0.  HELL  and  Co..  1(1,  Basing- lane,  Cheap, iile. 


d L 

irticnlarly 
that  have 

, , y weather, 

casks  of  i.  2.  aud  3 cwt,.  at.  8s„  15s.,  and 


A I KINbON’S  CEMENT. — This  Cement 

A has  liitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unlit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London  By  the  arrangement  now  mad,-,  the  Cement 
will  lie  manufactured  m London,  and  thus  presented  to  consnm-rs 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  s do  Agents,  J.  B WHITE 
and  SONS,  Millbank-strect,  Westminster. 

IT'EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

I1AA-  for  internal  stuceo,  are  employed  very  advantageously  iu 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
. ,r.  ln.’d.°?.r  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
. I ARlAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
|fdit*ou""d  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.-J.  B.  WHITE  and 
bONS.  Mil  I bank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
tne  nest  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost  When  used  as  a stucco  it  docs  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  aud  requiros  no  colour- 
111 -■  Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cemeut,  aud  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  ami  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  nnd  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  aud  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers-J.  B.  WHITE  aud  SONS,  MiUbauk-strcct, West- 
minster, and  3(1,  Secl-strcet,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Pntentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491  ; and  also  Nos.  2s-l  nnd  295,  pages 
343  aud  351  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cement*  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  ami  more  durable  than  any  othcr  description  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetatu,  oxydatc,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northlleet,  Kent, and  their  Whiirf.GrcatScotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  Depot,  4fi.  Ilanover-strcet,  Liverpool. 


GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LI  ME, 

WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT.  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GING STONE, aud  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK. 

AGENTS- 

Messre.  Rutty  and  Vercy,  2,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 
Messrs.  Gladdish’s,  Pedlar’s-acre.  Lambeth. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  King-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings.  LiverpooL 
Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linenhall-strcet,  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  K.  Myoock,  108,  Fargate,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  J.  Bonehill,  Berkley-strcet,  Birmingham. 

And  can  be  delivered  by  the  Proprietor's  own  boats  to  any  part  of 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  lias  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  iu  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  011  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  aud  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN’S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal uso,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-TIIREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

Specimens,  showing  its  beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all 
plain  and  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  seen  ; ana  the  Cemeut.  in 
any  quantity,  obtained  of  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON,  at  their 
Plaster  ami  Cement  Works,  186,  Drury-lane,  Loudon.— Manufactory, 
Derwent  Mill.  Derby. 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  k R.  MORLEY’8 
warehouses  and  dwelling  in  Wood-street,  Gresham-street,  in  the  City, 
lias  been  used  throughout  the  promises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
—alls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  tha’ 


1 tho  n. 


:t  day 


■ ..  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 

buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
-pinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
1 building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
nderstnnd,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
..gilt  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmo-t  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-’ he  attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent ind  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility, imperviousness,  and  cheapness, are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  commou  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  on  article  which  has  long  beon  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  mav  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off;  is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouse* 
hools,  barracks,  prisons,  &c.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
i'o  coats,  250  square  yards.  TIIE  CE  \1  ENT,  from  the  great  redue- 
on  in  pnee,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities;  may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
?JVr5mjr  *’e  c'®aned  wRl1  a brush  nnd  water.  The  merits  of  the 
1 A1NT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stuceo  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-strcet.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
.dealers. 
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Deane,  dray.  & deane’s  patent 

FIRE  LUMP  STOVE,  adapted  to  the  drawing-room, 
diuiug-room,  and  library,  has  three  main  qualifications  which 
entitle  it  to  public  favour,  and  which  have  already  secured  lor  it 
the  public  preference.  First,  it  is  so  cheap  that  the  cost  of  a patent 
Fire  Lump,  together  with  a chimney-piece,  does  not  exceed  the 
price  of  a common  stove  by  itself;  second,  its  capacity  of  radiating 
heat  is  greater  than  that'  of  any  other  stove  m existence ; and, 
lastly,  its  economy  of  fuel  is  so  considerable,  that  where  it  is 
adopted  the  expense  of  coal  will  be  reduced  by  one  half.  The 
back,  sides,  and  bottom  of  the  Patent  Fire  Lump  Stove  are  all  in 
one.  dt  has  no  bottom  grating,  and  the  only  metallic  substance 
about  it  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  fire  is  the  bars,  while  the 
lire  part  of  the  stove  is  so  constructed  that,  as  the  fuel  burns,  it 
drops  to  a centre.  The  Patent  Fire  Lump  Stove  lias  the  unqualified 
recommendation  of  the  first  architects  of  the  day. 

DEANE,  DRAY, and  DEANE,  London  Bridge. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs.  2id.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  6d.  Gjd.  74d.  per  inch.  . 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  Ovens  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft,  2i  18s.  3 ft  6 in.,  31.  7s.  4 ft,  31,  15s. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back-Boiler,  35s.  each. 

3-fcet  self-acting  ditto  ditto.  36s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  do/..  Snsh  weights,  53.  per  cwt. 

Rest  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

4}d.  6d.  7d.  lod.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  per  1,000 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  SOd. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per  owt. 

Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch.  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 0 

4s.  4a.  Gd.  Si.  Gd.  7s.  8a  10s.  Gd.  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  bv  letter 
pre-paid.  inclosing  postage  stamp. — Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clock. 


CLARK’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE, 

RANGE,  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE,  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2jd  per  inch.  Register 
Stoves,  Gd.  per  inch. 

Three-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  3 6s.  eaoh.  Best  Self-acting 
with  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings.  583.  each. 

Cost  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9d.  lid.  la  id.  per  yard. 

3 2j  3 inch. 

Gutters,  4 inch,  9d.  per  yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15a  14a  Gd.  14s.  13a  12s.  Gd.  cwt. 

3 inch, 


Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  11s.  9d.  pe 

... .,ath.  14s.  per  cwt  Cast  Lath,  9s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

ih  2-holts  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  furniture, 


1-inch  Cut  Lath,  14s.  per  cwt. 
G-inch  2-holts  Riu  ' 
patent  spindles,  15a 


6-inch  3-holts  Ward  Round  Mortise,  with  best  furniture  and 
patent  spindles.  2s.  9d  each. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  with  best  furniture,  7s.  a-dozen. 

P.8. —A  List  of  Locks,  Bolts,  and  other  Ironmongery,  on  appli- 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS.  — Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s 

per  owt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15a  14a  Gd.  14a  13a  13a  per  cwt. 

1J  H 2 2}  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2a  nd.  3a  3 f.  4s.  3d.  5s.  fis.  8a  xate 

16  " 


Iron  Rain-water  ripe. 

9Jd.  lOld.  Is.  Id.  la  5d.  la  8d.  per  yard. 
2 24  3 34  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue.  3Sa  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  Irta  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5a  per  cwt. 

TICK  US  NET  CASH. 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

Sand  6.  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury  .London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA'S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


rjHO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

-E_  The  undermentioned  arc  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  nt  YOUNG'S,  194,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 2 k 3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  Gd.  11s.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 5d.  7d.  Is.  2d.  la  8d.  ) per 

4d.  Gd.  lOd.  20  d.  J 1,000. 


Patent  Line  ... . 6s.  <s.  3d.  9a  10s.  9d.  per  gross 

2 2$  3 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe 94<L  104d.  la  Id.  per  yard. 


IRONMONGERY  WAREHOUSE.— 

J.  GHICE.  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others, 
o his  noted  Stove  Grate  and  Ironmongery  Warehouse,  18, 
VAL WORTH  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  11a  9d.  per  owt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

14a  6<L  14s.  13s.  12a  Gd.  cwt. 


H 


H 


?4. 


9d. 


Cast  Rain  Water  Pipe. 


3 in. 


lid. 

24 


is.  Id.  per  yard. 


Iron  Gutter,  4 in.,  9d.  per  yard.  Air  Bricks.  3a  per  doz. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13a  9d.  per  cwt.  Sash  Weights,  0a  per  cwt. 
6-inch  2 bolt'Rim  Locks,  Scotch  Spring,  best  patent  furniture* 
14s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

Self-acting  Kitchen  Range,  with  Oven  and  Boiler. 

36  inches.  36a  each.  40  inches,  40s.  each. 

Elliptic  Stove,  Double  Backs,  2Jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS,  on  improved  principles. 
Pallisadc,  Balconies,  Bell-hanging,  Jtc.,  and  Workmen  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

GRICE'S  Smithery  and  Iron  Warehouse,  18,  Walworth-road. 
Goods  delivered  within  four  miles. 


J. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

d Boob  by  or,  nt  their  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  and 


Nail  Warehouse.  No.  14.  Stanhope-street,  ciare-murket 

for  the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholds: 
&o.,  at  wholesale  pricea 


1* 


14s,  Gd. 
U 


14a 


. per  dozen. 

« « o « inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4s.  Gd.  fis.  7a  3d.  9a  10a  9d.  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 G 

Cost  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt.  Sash  Weights,  5a  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3a  Gd.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

H by  8 niches  5s.  each. 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed','  Gilt,  &o.’ 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ■ 
. ■ . . ...  ^ebony,  buffalo’. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  lie  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
40,  Leicester-square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

f'lHUBB’S  WROUGHT-IRON  and  FIRE- 

x_y  PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  ldooma  A 
large  stock  of  the  nbovc,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB'S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  constantly 
on  sale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  FI  RE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 
and  Patent  Detector  L( 

_HUBB  an  ' ~ 

yard,  London. 


w 


INDOW  SASH  LINE.— R.  S. 

NEWALL  and  CO.'S  PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  CORD 


very  extensively  used  for  window  sash  line,  the  advantages 
being,  that  it  is  cheaper,  much^more  durable,  about  half  tho 


. - durable,  about  half  

/-sixth  part  the  bulk  of  common  hempen  rope. 

Brass  Axle  l’ullevs  to  suit  the  same. 

COPPER  WIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

GILT  AND  PLATED  CORD  FOR  HANGING  PICTURES. 
WIRE  STRAND  FOR  FENCING  IN  PARKS,  RAILWAYS, &c. 
Office,  13o.  Straud,  London  ; Warehouse,  Bruuswick-street,  Black- 
wall  ; Manufactory,  Gateshcad-on-Tync. 


LATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS.  — These 


P- 

Nails  arc  submitted  to  the  notice  of  Builders,  Contractors, 
and  Ship-builders,  as  being  superior  to  any  others,  and  cheaper. 
They  have  the  toughness  of  the  best  hand-made  nails,  with  far 
greater  uniformity  of  make.  The  flat  pointed  rose  nails  are  parti- 
cularly recommended  wherever  oak  or  other  hard  wood  is  used  : 
being  perfectly  chisel-pointed,  they  require  no  boring,  and  will 
drive  into  the  hardest  wood  without  splitting  it,  and  their  heads 
being  very  strong  do  not  fly  off.  Tho  patent  wrought  nails  may 
he  had  o f all  ironmongers,  and  a stock  of  them  is  kept  at  the  ware- 
houses of  the  agents.  IllGGS  and  GEORGE,  Wholesale  Iron- 
mongers, 179,  Borough,  London. 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  80, Goswell-street  (late  of 

Brick-lane, St.  Luke’s'.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  greataddi- 
tions  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns 
Girders,  llailiugs,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  Btock. 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

ANDREW  M‘LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPEB  THAMES-STREET, 
have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
sizes,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G.,  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  pauels,  bakers' 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application. 


The  galvanized  iron  company, 

No.  3.  Mansion-house-place, 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 
ZINC,  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  and 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
all  sorts  of  iron  work  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  in  use  tor  building 
purposes— such  ns  ROUFS,  gutters, girders,  floors,  WATER  or  GAS 
PIPES,  railings,  window  sashes  and  guards,  blinds,  skylight 
frames,  chimney  cowls,  oisterns,  Bcrews,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains, 
wire  guards.  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL- 
VANIZED IRON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  iron 
work,  in  any  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  3,  Mansion-house-place.  Loudon  Galvan- 
izing Works,  Millwnll.  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company’s  patent  process  is  npplied  to  the  roofs  the 


Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich. Portsmouth,  and  Devonport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging 
to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
and  numerous  other  railway  statious,  Ac.,  Ac.,  with  the  most  per- 


IRON  roofing  works, 

1 SOUTHWARK. 

Office,— 3 a,  M ansi oN-iiousK-n. ace,  London. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors  ; 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  II.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions and  Oocryariis.  at  home  and  abroad;  Faiim  Boii.dinus, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ac.  ; Suoar-uouses,  Mkoass 
and  Coffee-sheds,  Stores,  Dwellings,  and  Market-places,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  China,  at  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
othci  parts  of  the  world ; Iron-bar  and  Strained-wire  Fences, 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles. 


AWHYTOCK,  494, 

• New  Oxford-street,  London, 
bens  most  respectfully  to  inform 
Builders  and  the  publio.that  he  has 
removed  to  the  premises  os  above, 
where  he  tins  on  sale  a complete 
variety  of  BATHS,  all  manufactured 
of  Morcwood  and  Rogers's  Patent 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  The  accom. 
panying  sketch  represents  a Plunging, 
n Shower,  and  Springing  Bath  cou- 
bined,  w ich  A.  W.  has  scoured  by 
registration. 

It  costs  no  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Shower  Bath,  while  from 
its  simplicity  it  is  free  from  Lability 
of  getting  out  of  order. 

A.  W.  continues  to  supply 


CALIFORNIA 


WORKS.r, .QUICK- 
SET- ROW,  NEW- 


ROAD. 


Stevens  and  son,  gas  engineers, 

IRON  and  BRASS  FOUNDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  for 
the  ERECTION  ofGAS  WORKS,  inclusive  of  APPARATUS,  of 
every  description,  for  the  MANUFACTURE  of  GAS,  and  the 
FITTINGS  of  from  20  to  20,000  LIGHTS,  whether  for  public  or 
private  use.  Established  in  1815.  Manufacturers  of  station-meters 
and  governors;  and  oonsumers’ gos-incters,  of  the  most  approved 
construction.  Cast-iron  mains  supplied  and  laid  for  gas  or  water  ; 
street-lamp  posts,  brackets,  and  bronze,  copper,  iron,  or  tin  lant- 
liorns.  Tanks  and  liquor  backs,  of  any  dimensions,  in  cast-iron  or 
galvanized  wrought-iron,  constructed  and  ereoted.  The  patent 
semaphore  railway  signals;  and  railway  lamps,  for  stations, 
engines,  carriages,  signalmen,  Ac.  Registering  turnstiles,  for 
bridges,  piers,  baths,  public  gardens.  Ac.  Architectural  designs 
carved  in  wood,  or  modelled  in  wax  or  composition,  by  artists  on 
the  promises,  and  cast  in  bronze,  brass,  iron,  Ac.  And  drawings, 
plans,  and  specifications  submitted.— Address,  STEVENS  and 
SON,  Darlington  Works,  19,  Southwnrk-bridge-road,  London. 


Radiating  register  stoves,  by 

the  original  Manufacturer,  HARRIS  WATSON,  19,  Wil- 
son-street,  Finsbury-square,  who  has  constantly  on  view  a large 
and  elegant  assortment,  suited  to  every  description  of  building, 


JENNINGS’  PATENT  SHOPJ SHUTTER 

SHOES  and  FASTENERS,  INDIA  RUBBER  TUBE- 
COCKS,  and  WATER  CLOSETS,  can  he  had  through  any  plum- 
ber or  ironmonger.  The  only  manufacturers  are  — JOHN 
WARNER  and  SONS.  Crescent.  Jcwin-street,  and  GEORGE 
JENNINGS,  Patentee, 29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road. 
—Descriptive  drawings  and  testimonials  sent  free,  on  application. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wych-street, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
aud  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  aud  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’s,  Chubb's, 
and  Pitt's  Patent  — To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws 
hinges,  bolts,  Ao.  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranksof  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  aud  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espagniolettc  holts.  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES, including  Redmund’s,  Smith's, 


HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  arc 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  be  equally  os  low  as  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 


Funeral  feather  s.— 

TO  UNDERTAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  CABINET- 
MAKERS, and  BUILDERS.— G.  SHADBOLT  and  Co.,  Funeral 
Feathermen.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  they  have  REMOVED 
their  FEATHER  BUSINESS  from  Church-street,  Soho,  to  No.  9, 
Walbrook,  City  inear  the  Mansion  House),  where  all  orders  will  in 
future  be  received,  and  punctually  attended  to  in  town  or  country. 

EVANS’S  MINERAL  OXIDE  PAINTS. 

Offices,  8,  Philpot-lane,  London. 

Stone  or  drab,  oxide  of  zinc 25a  per  cwt. 

Black,  oxide  of  lead 25a  „ 

Dork  brown,  oxide  of  iron  2os.  „ 

Packages  of  1 cwt.  and  upwards  are  not  charged. 

These  preparations  of  the  Mineral  Oxide  Paints  will  he  found 
more  durable,  aud  at  the  samo  time  more  economical,  than  any 
other  paints.  They  are  warranted  to  protect  the  surfaces  to  which 
they  may  bo  applied  against  rust,  dry  rot.  and  decay.  They  are 
proof  against  ntmosphsrio  action,  gases,  and  salt  water.  .Directions 
for  use  are  affixed  to  every  package. 

UTTA  PERCHA  PAPER.— The  known 


G 


quality  of  Gutta  Percha  for  resisting  damp,  makes  it 
leraoie  to  every  other  vegetable  substance  os  a lining  for  damp 
walls.  The  superior  manner  iu  which  the  two  sheets  of  paper  are 
united  with  the  Gutta  Percha,  renders  this  article  easy  of  applica- 
tion to  the  wall,  and  complete  in  its  effects  when  there. 

To  he  lmd  only  at  JEFFREY  and  ALLEN'S  Paperlianging 
Factory.  Whitechapel  High-street. 

JEFFREY  and  ALLEN  continue  to  supply  the  Trade  with 
block  and  macliinc-made  paperhangings,  combining  elegance  of 
design  with  good  workmanship  aud  low  prices. 

PAPER-HANGINGS.— C OTT  E R E L L, 

BROTHERS,  No.  500,  New  Oxford-street,  London,  invite 
the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  superior  aud  im- 
portant collection  of  FRENCH  aud  ENGLISH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS.  The  stock,  which  is  very  extensive,  embraces  every 
description  of  paper-hangings,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
finished  in  use,  and  will  be  found  in  chaste  design  and  harmo- 
nious colouring  well  adapted  to  the  improving  taste  of  the  public, 
and  at  prices  quite  iu  accordance  with  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  specimens  of  panel  designs,  or  decorations  for  walls 
aud  ceilings,  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of  persons  of  taste  ; by 
novel  arrangement  they  are  fitted  so  that  the  finished  effect  of  a 
room  may  be  seen  at  a glance  ; strict  attention  is  paid  to  architec- 
tural propriety  and  harmonious  combinations  of  form  and  colour, 
often  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  class  of  designs.  The  show- 
rooms are  constantly  open  to  visitors,  at  500,  New  Oxford-street, 
London ; and  in  the  west  of  England,  at  Bristol  and  Bath. 

' APE  R 1 1 AN  G I NG  S at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  arc  fittod  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  ,, 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms ad. 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  aud  crimson  flock 
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Bronze  drawing-room  papers 

Rich  gold  paper  is.  ou.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  Od.  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  4S1,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 

ORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  aud  hest  hitherto' 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  Gd.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
aud  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from 
gutta  percha  and  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower  in  price,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.— ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  G rucechurch-st reet. 
City,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  oiler 
at  the  following  unprecedented  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash 
only,  viz. 

Stout  lining  paper 4'  ’ 

Superior  ditto Gd.  and  7 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at  5 

An  excellent  oak  paper at  9 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to  9 

Hand-made  marbles Is.  Od.  to  Is.  G.. 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Od. 

Rich  flock  papers  iby  a new  process) . . 2s.  od.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Hand-made  granites lOd.  to  Is.  Od.. 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
ou  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  ou  paper. 

N.  B.  Patterns  sent  iuto  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  aud  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to 
the  amount  of  the  order  given.— Folding  screens  in  great,  variety, 
wholesale  aud  retail.— To  he  obtained  only  at  HORNE'S  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Establishment,  41,  Uracechurch-street,  London-bridgo 
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OING  our  round  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  we  complained  to 
the  foreman  at  one  building  that 
there  were  no  slaters  at  work, 
although  it  was  most  important 
that  the  structure  should  be  covered  in  while 
line  weather  lasted.  “ Why,  Sir,”  said  the 
foreman,  a shrewd  steady  fellow  (and  there  are 
many  such),  “ this  is  Monday,  and  they  have 
| not  spent  all  their  money  yet.  They’ll  be  here 
j to-morrow.  Monday  is  a bad  day  with  many, 
| though  a good  one  for  the  publicans.” 

This  set  us  thinking  on  the  subject  of  Im- 
I providence  as  we  followed  our  avocation,  and 
1 we  determined  on  asking  some  of  those  opera- 
tives who  do  not  go  to  work  till  “their 
money  is  spent,”  and  destroy  their  own  health 
and  character  in  bringing  about  this  consum- 
mation as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  consider 
whether  they  are  acting  judiciously,  not  to  say 
wisely ; and  if  they  see,  as  they  must  see,  that 
they  are  not  doing  so,  to  implore  them  to  shake 
off  the  trammels  of  evil  habits,  which  will 
inevitably  not  merely  prevent  them  from  rising, 
but  press  them  down  deeper  and  deeper  still 
into  the  slough  of  poverty,  degradation,  and 
misery.  To  conquer  a bad  habit  (not  an  easy 
matter)  is  a noble  task  to  set  one’s  self ; the 
victory  in  such  an  endeavour,  irrespective  of 
good  consequences,  ever  gives  more  real  and 
enduring  delight  than  is  to  be  found  tem- 
porarily in  the  indulgence  of  the  vice  so  con- 
quered. We  are  not  about  to  preach  a sermon, 
or  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  matter;  but 
earnestly  desiring  the  well-being  and  elevation 
of  the  operative  classes,  and  fully  impressed 
with  a conviction  of  their  industry,  skill, 
steadiness,  and  right  feeling,  as  a body,  we 
would  urge  upon  the  exceptions  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  the  paramount  importance  of 
regular  and  provident  habits,  the  value  of 
education,  the  deadly  evils  of  the  demoralizing 
; gin-shop ! 

It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  the  day’s  wages 
on  the  part  of  those  who  will  not  come  till 
1 their  money  is  gone,  and  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  improvement  are  spent  instead 
of  earned,  that  are  to  be  deplored,  but  the  loose- 
ness of  character  which  it  induces,— -the  want 
of  thoughtfulness  and  power  of  steady  industry 
( so  necessary  for  self-improvement,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a degraded  and  melancholy  future. 

In  a financial  point  of  view,  remember,  that 
when  there  is  less  work  the  irregular  and  the 
<careless  are  the  first  discharged.  Remember, 
too,  that  the  man  who  puts  by  two  shillings  a- 
• week  in  a savings’  bank,  from  the  time  he  is 
(■twenty-one,  instead  of  wasting  it,  will  find  him- 
eself  at  the  age  of  thirty  with  a capital  of  more 
bthan  GO/.,  and,  moreover,  through  this  saving, 
will  so  improve  his  habits  and  ability,  his 
(power  of  intellectual  exertion,  as  will  enable 
'him  best  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  the  mo- 
lment  and  advance  himself  in  society. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  we  would  condemn 
■’the  operative  classes  to  eternal  toil,— would 
-•'teach  them 

“ To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days,” 
ror  that  we  see  the  chief  good  in  the  mere 
reaving  of  money.  Far  from  this;  we  would 
tistrive  to  shorten  their  hours  of  toil,  to  give  j 
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them  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  reading  and 
further  means  of  improvement,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  recreation. 

We  have  claimed,  and  ever  will  claim  for  an 
honest,  industrious,  and  skilful  workman,  more 
consideration  than  he  usually  enjoys,  and 
would  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  him  forward 
in  his  progress.  Real  improvement,  however, 
must  be  each  man’s  own  work.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  self-discipline  and  self-improve- 
ment ; it  must  be  achieved  by  your  own  indi- 
vidual efforts,  and  can  be  striven  for  whether 
at  work  for  your  daily  bread  or  in  leisure. 

Cultivate  a love  of  reading  and  habits  of 
reflection.  “Books,”  said  Channing,  in  a 
lecture  to  working  men,  “ books  are  the  true 
levellers,  giving  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use 
them  the  society  and  spiritual  presence  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  our  race ; so  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  excluded  from  what  is  called 
good  society,  and  yet  not  pine  for  want  of 
intellectual  companionship.” 

Once  open  the  mind  to  receive  suggestive 
impressions  from  without,  and  they  are  found 
in  every  quarter.  “ You  have  heard,”  remarks 
one  who  has  worked  his  way  from  the  bottom, 
“of  blacksmiths  who  became  mayors  and 
magistrates  of  towns  and  cities,  and  men  of 
great  wealth  and  influence.  What  was  the 
secret  of  their  success  ? Why,  they  picked  up 
nails  and  pins  in  the  street,  and  carried  them 
home  in  the  pockets  of  their  waistcoats.  Now, 
you  must  pick  up  thoughts  in  the  same  way, 
and  fill  your  mind  with  them ; and  they  will 
grow  into  other  thoughts  almost  while  you  are 
asleep.”  The  world  is  full  of  thoughts,  and 
you  will  find  them  strewed  everywhere  in  your 
path. 

It  is  not  for  enjoyments  such  as  these  that 
men  stop  away  from  work  till  “ their  money  is 
all  gone.”  It  is  that  they  may  have  such 
enjoyments  that  we  would  earnestly  impress 
upon  them  the  importance  of  provident  habits 
and  the  necessity  for  steady  industry. 

We  have  been  asked  for  information  as  to 
the  projected  Provident  and  Friendly  Society 
for  building  and  engineering  Workmen,  com- 
menced under  such  promising  auspices.  No- 
thing very  satisfactory  has  yet  been  done,  but 
the  respectable  names  which  compose  the  com- 
mittee are  too  deeply  engaged  to  permit  a sus- 
picion of  their  failure ; and  it  would  be  a great 
wrong  to  these  gentlemen  to  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  we  shall  ultimately  witness  some 
reasonable  result  from  their  labours. 

Messrs.  Angell,  Bunning,  Cockerell,  Hard- 
wick, Roberts,  Tite,  architects ; Messrs.  Field, 
Rennie,  and  Walker,  engineers ; Messrs. 
Baker,  Thos.  Cubitt,  W.  Cubitt,  Lee,  Piper, 
and  Sheriff  Lawrence,  builders,  are  the  con- 
spicuous names  responsible  for  the  success  of 
this  laudable  undertaking. 

Weare  quite  aware  of  the  difficultiestheyhave 
had,  and  must  have,  to  encounter  in  working 
out  their  great  object.  The  meeting  of  the 
25th  of  January,  of  builders,  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  workmen,  was  followed  by  one  of 
the  latter  only, — the  result  of  which,  great 
as  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the  meeting  was, 
was  untoward.  The  workmen  declined  the 
provident  part  of  the  scheme  for  their  future 
security,  but  warmly  urged  the  friendly,  for 
their  immediate  security  against  sickness  and 
accident,  by  proposing  a sick-fund.  This  was 
absolutely  declined  by  the  committee,  as  an 
interpretation  of  their  friendly  proposition  which 
they  could  not  entertain.  The  establishment 
of  a sick-fund,  under  the  vigilance  of  a mutual 
benefit  or  friendly  society,  watched  and  ad- 
ministered by  interested  parties,  under  the 
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usual  conditions  of  a zealous  and  constant 
superintendence,  is  subject  to  so  much 
fraud  of  simulated  illness  that  failure  is  of 
constant  occurrence;  but  a society  as  pro- 
posed, so  extensive  as  it  would  become,  and 
conducted  without  these  essential  precau- 
tions, by  a body  of  disinterested  members, 
would  be  bankrupt  in  six  months,  and 
would,  in  effect,  like  a poor-rate,  offer  a 
temptation  to  fraud  on  an  enormous  scale, 
defeating  the  moral  end  of  the  proposed 
society. 

T he  sub-committee  of  operatives  have  offered 
no  alternative  to  this  desired  sick  fund ; they 
deny  the  capability  of  workmen  in  general  to  ex- 
tend their  means  and  views  to  future  provision; 
and  the  society,  faithful  to  their  principle, 
“the  encouragement  of  provident  habits,” 
and  the  aid  of  those  who  aid  themselves,” 
are  left  to  devise  such  means  as  will  by  degrees  be 
entertained  by  the  workmen,  however  gradual 
these  degrees  may  be ; for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  however  proverbially  prodigal  and 
improvident  many  of  the  English  artificers 
may  be,  there  are  numbers  who  do  honourably 
effect  insurance  and  provision  for  their  families 
and  their  old  age;  and  certain  it  is,  that  they 
are  often  capable  of  doing  so,  as  the  savings 
banks  and  insurance  societies  abundantlyprove. 

We  must  have  patience;  habits  of  pro- 
vidence are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  a high  morality  and  improved  civilization. 
The  evidences  of  the  effects  of  these  and  of  the 
contrary  are  apparent  in  our  commonest  expe- 
rience of  the  workmen  under  our  daily  notice ; 
in  the  long  run,  sobriety,  education,  cleanli- 
ness, punctuality,  soon  make  a foreman,  then  a 
small  contractor,  perhaps  a large  one,  and  at 
last  a benefactor;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
we  too  often  see  the  gin  palace,  poverty,  degra- 
dation, premature  decay,  the  union  workhouse, 
or  the  gaol. 


THE  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
BARBAROUS  RACES. 

AFRICA  AND  AUSTRALIA.* 

From  the  Indian  Islands,  where  the  bene- 
ficent labours  of  Sir  James  Brooke  may  be 
expected  to  create  a higher  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  turn  to  Australia.  Like  them,  this 
vast  sea-surrounded  region  consists,  in  its  re- 
moter portions,  of  wild  and  little-known  dis- 
tricts, peopled  by  strange  and  savage  tribes  of 
men ; but,  unlike  them,  its  wildernesses  appear 
likely  long  to  remain  in  their  original  barbarity. 
And  for  this  reason,  that,  while  in  our  vast  in- 
sular dependency  beyond  the  waters  of  the 
further  East,  we  devote  ourselves  almost  wholly 
to  the  nurture  and  development,  the  enrich- 
ment and  protection  of  our  own  colonies,  and  our 
own  colonists, — in  the  Indian  Archipelago  we 
have  commenced  a system  which,  by  encourag- 
ing native  industry,  protecting  the  defenceless 
from  pirates,  and  stimulating  the  desire  for 
improvement,  allows  the  island  races  to  run  in 
a course  of  prosperity  parallel  with  that  of  their 
friends  from  the  distant  west.  Consequently, 
in  the  practices  of  life,  and  the  arts  of  industry’ 
we  witness  a rapid  improvement  among  them  • 
and  if,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  we  have’ 
already  laid  down,  that  the  social  condition  of 
a nation  may,  in  a great  degree,  be  judged  by 
the  style  and  quality  of  its  domestic  architec- 
ture, we  view  their  progress  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  result  of  our  inquiries  among 
Sir  James  Brooke’s  subjects  in  Sarawak  must 
be  indeed  gratifying.  But  turn  to  Australia, 
and  explore  its  little  trodden  wilds,  among  its 
ignorant  and  barbarous  tribes  : there  ^our 
standard  may  most  justly  be  applied,  for  as  the 
natives  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
human  progress,  so  their  domestic  buildings 
are  among  the  most  primitive,  frail,  and  rude 
constructions  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Embracing,  as  the  present  sketch  must  do, 
the  whole  extent  of  two  regions  so  immense,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  we  must 

* See  page  98,  ante. 
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settle  down  at  random  on  various  spots  of  the 
surface  of  each,  and  illustrate  our  remarks  by 
brief  description.  To  attempt  full  details  of 
the  whole  would  swell  this  sketch  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a volume.  But  our  object  will  be 
gained  by  a rapid  glance  at  some  remarkable 
features  of  the  subject. 

On  the  less  known  coast  near  Cape  Leveque, 
Captain  Stokes  observed  dwellings  as  primitive 
as  can  be  conceived,  consisting  of  nothing 
more  than  a slight  and  rough  roof  of  thatch, 
supported  at  the  corners  by  four  upright  forked 
poles,  between  three  and  four  feet  high.  Be- 
neath this  the  native  sat  on  the  naked  earth, 
with  none  of  Nature’s  beauties  shut  out  from 
his  view ; but  sufficiently  protected,  according 
to  his  notions,  from  the  rain,  the  sun,  and  the 
wind.  Against  this,  indeed,  little  barrier  was 
required.  But  even  in  Australia  the  habita- 
tions of  man  are  seldom  so  rude  as  this.  Fur- 
ther up  towards  Swan  River, in  the  little  outlying 
island  of  Bathurst,  they  are  different  from,  and 
superior  to,  almost  all  other  native  dwellings  in 
Australia.  They  resemble  those  singular 
erections  which  the  mariner,  as  he  navigates 
the  stormy  shores  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  may 
observe  from  the  sea,  appearing,  in  the  distance, 
like  the  nests  of  huge  birds  built  among 
precipitous  places.  Stout  poles,  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  form  the  framework. 
These  are  planted  in  the  ground,  describing  a 
circle,  and  brought  together  conically  at  the 
roof.  A thick  and  close  thatching  of  grass  is 
woven  between,  and  laid  over  the  skeleton,  and 
the  whole,  when  completed,  is  substantial, 
warm,  and  wind  and  waterproof.  In  winter, 
fires  are  kindled  in  the  interior ; and  at  certain 
seasons  the  huts  are  deserted  by  their  tenants, 
who  prefer  to  ramble  among  the  green  solitudes 
of  their  shores,  sleeping  on  soft  couches  of 
nature’s  own  provision,  and  sheltered  only  by 
the  leaves  of  some  umbrageous  tree.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  tribes  of  the  naked  savages  make 
no  attempt  to  erect  for  themselves  habitations 
during  any  period  of  the  year;  but  when  the 
nights  are  cold,  and  the  bitter  winds  compel 
them  to  seek  warmth,  they  congregate  in 
some  spot  where  the  sand  is  deep,  and 
burying  themselves  in  it,  remain  with  their 
heads  only  aboveground.  The  traveller  who 
should  suddenly  surprise  their  slumbers 
would  imagine  that  he  saw  the  trophies  of 
some  battle,  until  the  native,  rolling  round  in 
his  sandy  place  of  rest,  gave  token  of  life.  Yet 
this  neglect  of  the  comforts  which  render  life 
pleasant  to  the  civilized  man,  does  not  proceed 
from  incapability,  as  in  the  few  places  where 
the  Australian  and  the  white  man  have  toiled 
in  partnership,  there  exist,  especially  on  the 
verdant  banks  of  the  Swan,  neat,  snug  cot- 
tages, that  would  tempt  any  settler  by  their 
snug  and  picturesque  appearance.  These  are 
the  works  of  the  aborigines. 

On  Depuch  Island,  a vast  pile  of  reddish- 
coloured  rocks,  some  distance  westward  of 
the  Swan  river,  are  groups  of  huts,  inhabited 
only  at  the  turtle  season,  and  composed  merely 
of  a frame  of  boughs  and  twigs,  with  a loose 
matting  of  twisted  grass  merely  thrown  over 
it.  Yet  the  simple  builders  of  these  sim- 
ple habitations,  little  progress  as  they  had 
made  in  useful  industry,  had  made  an  advance 
in  art  which  is  rare  among  utterly  savage 
races,  and  had  covered  the  hard  surface  of  the 
rocks  with  graven  representations  of  birds, 
hearts,  fishes,  and  scenes  in  life  and  nature 
which  are  eminently  curious.  Along  the  whole 
of  these  coasts,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
the  habitations  are  constructed  for  the  most 
part  of  the  branches  of  trees,  bent  at  the  top, 
and  joined  by  a lashing  of  grass,  and  thatched 
with  the  same  materials,  or  twigs  and  leaves. 
If  we  leave  the  outer  rim  of  land  that  circles 
the  unknown  interior,  and  enter  those  tracts 
which  have  only  once  or  twice  been  exposed  to 
the  traveller’s  eye,  we  shall  discover  specimens 
°f  domestic  architecture  equally  curious  and 
primitive,  and  equally  illustrating  the  debased 
condition  of  the  native  race. 

Deep  in  the  level  wilderness  of  the  northern 
interior  may  be  seen  villages  of  irregular  con- 
struction,— very  primitive,  but  evidencing  con- 
siderable care  for  comfort,  and  knowledge  of 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  obtained.  They 
were  made  of  strong  boughs,  fixed  in  the 
ground  so  as  to  form  a circle,  meeting  above 
in  a common  centre,  and  covered  with  a dense 
thatch  of  grass  and  leaves,  as  usual.  Plas- 
tered over  this,  however,  is  a compact  and 


thick  coating  of  a peculiar  clay,  which  hardens 
in  the  sun,  and  is  equally  impervious  to  heat 
and  rain.  The  habitations  are  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  high,  with  openings  not  larger  than  to 
allow  a man  to  creep  in,  in  the  posture  of  an 
animal.  The  various  circumstances  deserve 
remark.  All  these  huts  face  the  north-west, 
and  each  dwelling  has  by  its  side  another  of 
similar  construction,  but  smaller  size, — whe- 
ther used  for  children  or  for  storing  provisions 
is  not  known.  Probably  they  were  employed 
for  the  latter  purpose ; but  as  the  villages  are 
only  occupied  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
were  deserted  when  the  only  traveller  that  has 
visited  these  regions  saw  them,  the  truth  could 
not  then  be  ascertained. 

In  some  parts  it  would  seem  that  the  huts 
are  built  every  year,  and  deserted  after  one 
season’s  occupation,  as  the  old  ones  are  seen 
scattered  over  the  district  near  those  which 
have  been  more  recently  erected.  The  sight  of 
an  abandoned  dwelling,  whether  the  palace  of 
a king  or  the  hut  of  a savage,  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions. Perhaps  the  one  is  no  more  a relic 
of  barbarism  than  the  other.  With  civilized 
nations  all  is  progress ; one  generation  is 
ashamed  to  inhabit  the  structures  erected  by 
the  last,  and  casts  aside  as  useless  the  monu- 
ments of  folly  and  superstitious  ignorance. 
With  barbarians  it  is  different,  and  age  after 
age  they  build  the  same  houses,  as  they  wor- 
ship at  the  same  altars,  and  put  faith  in  the 
same  powers,  earthly  or  supernatural.  Alto- 
gether, the  dwellings  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
Australia  are,  in  most  instances,  somewhat 
solidly  constructed,  and  well  adapted  to  secure 
their  inmates  that  animal  comfort  which  is  so 
much  loved  by  the  savage.  Where  there  are 
villages  the  huts  are  built  in  regular  order,  the 
back  of  one  being  at  the  back  of  the  other, 
with  the  little  huts  running  through  in  paral- 
lel lines.  The  whole  appearance  is  curious  and 
somewhat  picturesque,  although  the  same  is 
wanting  in  those  features  which  lend  a charm 
to  every  oriental  village. 

From  this  brief  glance  at  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  Australia,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived 
that  the  social  condition  of  these  tribes  is  far 
below  that  of  the  Indian  islanders.  They  are 
far  behind  the  Malays  and  the  Dyaks ; but 
every  year  will  leave  them  further  in  the  l'ear. 

Transporting  ourselves  over  to  the  banks  of 
the  Niger  in  Africa,  whence  we  propose  to 
extend  our  view  over  various  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, we  find  the  dwelling-houses  more  vari- 
ous in  their  sizes,  shape,  and  construction, 
while  they  are  equally  curious  and  primitive. 

The  first  considerable  village  which  meets 
the  traveller’s  eye  as  he  navigates  the  river 
towards  its  source,  is  Akassa,  containing  about 
200  inhabitants.  The  huts  are  quadrangular, 
small  and  neat  buildings,  built  of  bamboo  and 
roofed  with  palm  leaves.  They  are  usually 
divided  into  two  compartments,  with  an  en- 
trance from  one  into  the  other.  In  one  corner 
is  placed  a platform  of  flat  boards,  elevated  on 
four  large  stones.  During  the  rainy  season 
fires  are  constantly  kept  burning  on  the  floor 
in  the  centre.  As  we  proceed  further,  the 
appearance  of  the  hamlets  varies  much,  now 
displaying  one  grade  of  civilization,  now 
another,  but  differing  among  all  the  tribes. 
We  see,  next  to  Akasis,  Nadi,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  erected  on  an  artificial  bank  of 
earth.  The  houses  are  shaped  like  English 
cottages,  built  of  clay,  and  covered  with  a warm 
and  heavy  thatch, — the  whole  appearing  in  the 
distance  like  a number  of  haystacks  on  the 
shore  of  a river.  Some  of  the  houses  enclose 
a small  court,  somewhat  in  the  eastern  fashion. 
Others  are  of  a quadrangular  form,  and  di- 
vided into  two,  placed  at  right  angles,  well 
built  of  mud,  and  roofed  with  a compact  mat- 
ting of  dried  palm-leaves,  and  a species  of 
reed,  that  flourishes  in  the  marshes  on  the 
river  bank.  The  floor  is  raised  18  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  the  solitary  square  aperture  in 
the  wall  serves  as  door,  window,  and  chimney. 
The  roof  descends  in  broad  dipping  eaves, 
which  are  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  cu- 
riously streaked  with  red  and  yellow  colours, 
as  the  rest  of  the  exterior  is.  Persons  of  con- 
sequence possess  larger  houses,  with  more 
numerous  chambers. 

These  species  of  dwellings  continue  until  the 
commencement  of  a certain  district,  when  they 
change  at  once  the  flat,  or  sloping  roof,  for 
those  of  a pqinted  shape,  while  the  huts  are 


circular,  and  arranged  in  picturesque  rows,  at 
some  distance  from  the  water.  They  have 
oval  apertures,  and  are  dark  and  close.  The 
verandah  formed  by  the  eaves  is  the  principal 
place  of  enjoyment  for  the  natives,  who  sit  on 
finely  wrought  mats,  the  produce  of  that  in- 
dustry which  is  remarkable  among  these 
African  tribes.  The  city  of  Iddah  contains 
2,000  huts,  with  a population  of  9,000. 

A general  view  of  the  domestic  architecture 
in  this— one  of  the  most  curious  districts  of 
Africa,  shows  that  little  else  is  sought  for  by 
the  savage  save  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
In  the  lower  region  the  houses  are  invariably 
oblong,  with  gable  ends,  built  of  stakes,  filled 
in  with  mud  and  thatched,  generally  occupying 
two,  and  sometimes  three  sides  of  a court,  the 
other  being  inclosed — as  we  are  told  in  the 
narrative  of  the  last  expedition — by  a palisade 
with  a gate,  overhung  by  the  graceful  banana 
or  cocoa  tree.  “ Some  of  these  are  neat,” 
say  Messrs.  Allen  and  Thompson,  “ but  they 
are  generally  small  and  huddled  together,  as 
if  ground-rent  were  high.”  Above  the  Delta, 
and  beginning  at  the  boundary  of  a particular 
district,  the  huts  are  all  circular  and  very 
small ; but  the  owner  is  never  stinted  for 
room,  as,  instead  of  having  one  house  with 
many  chambers,  he  has  many  chambers,  each 
forming  a separate  house.  A circular  wall  is 
raised  of  clay,  and  the  roof,  constructed  sepa- 
rately of  the  stout,  light,  and  tapering  ribs  of 
the  palm  branch,  with  the  thatch  neatly  woven, 
like  a fringe,  with  grass  wound  about  it  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  is  then  placed  over  the 
erection.  Some  have  flat  ceilings  of  the  ribs 
of  palm  branches  placed  across,  but  most  are 
open  to  the  top  of  the  high  and  conical  roof. 
The  floor  is  of  mud,  but  sometimes  hardened 
with  broken  pieces  of  earthenware.  The  clay 
for  the  walls  is  formed  into  roundish  lumps, 
which  are  joined  by  being  wetted  and  laid  to- 
gether. Sometimes  they  are  coloured  with 
indigo,  and  the  part  round  the  door  is  stamped 
in  various  patterns, — as  circles,  leaves,  and 
crocodiles.  The  fastening  is  a bolt  or  rude 
padlock,  but  among  these  barbarians  this  is 
seldom  required,  partly  because  there  is  little 
to  steal,  but  partly  also  because  the  people  are 
honest,  and  respect  the  little  property  that 
belongs  to  their  simple  commonwealth. 

In  some  districts  the  houses  are  formed  of 
mere  slopes  ofthatch,  one  laid  against  another, 
with  the  ends  closed  by  planks,  the  whole  sup- 
ported by  two  or  three  forked  poles  in  the 
centre.  In  Buddu,  a town  of  the  Mallam  tribe, 
it  is  the  custom  to  place  an  inverted  pot,  2 feet 
deep,  and  made  of  black  and  polished  ware,  as 
the  point  of  the  circular  conical  roof,  as  a pre- 
caution, they  say,  against  lightning.  The 
Edeeyah  savage,  like  his  contemporary  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  content  with  a coarse  covering  of 
thatch,  supported  on  four  pillars,  and  open  to 
all  the  winds  of  heaven.  Sheltered  by  this 
roof,  and  with  a pillow  consisting  of  a block  of 
wood  resting  on  two  crossed  sticks,  the 
man  is  happy.  “ The  advantage  of  this  sin- 
gular pillow,”  say  the  authors  already  quoted, 
“ is  that  a loving  couple  can  each  put  the  arm 
round  the  others  neck  by  passing  it  under  the 
sticks,  as  was  shown  us  by  two  young  girls.” 
Even  among  this  tribe,  however,  people  of  rank 
and  title,  as  being  more  dainty  and  more 
valuable  than  common  unepitheted  humanity, 
have  walls  to  their  huts,  and  roofs  of  wattled 
palm  leaves. 

On  Pirate  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Amboises, 
the  houses  are  similar  to  those  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Niger,  except  that  the  clay  side- 
walls  are  strengthened  by  wooden  uprights 
planted  in  the  ground  and  piercing  the  roof. 

In  the  great  Saharan  desert,  the  house  of  the 
African  is  his  tent.  In  Ethiopia,  and  beyond 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Nile,  with  the 
regions  fertilized  by  the  White  River,  the 
African  inhabits  small  round  huts  of  clay,  with 
conical  thatched  roofs,  with  various  other  forms, 
which,  as  we  have  already  trenched  largely  on 
our  space,  it  must  be  enough  to  mention  in  the 
barest  detail. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  waste 
solitudes  of  the  Sahara  we  find  the  roving 
tribes  bearing  about  with  them  their  canvass 
tenements,  that  shelter  them  in  their  rest  by 
night,  and  trouble  them  little  in  their  marches 
by  day,  yet  at  intervals,  in  the  desert  region, 
are  towns  of  considerable  extent.  Of  these. 
Ghat  and  Ghadames  are  the  principal.  The 
6tyle  of  architecture  is  neat,  and,  in  the  latter. 


fantastically  elaborate.  The  walls  are  in  gene- 
ral surmounted  by  a mud  plaster-work,  and 
the  tops  and  terraces  of  the  habitations  are 
surmounted  with  the  same  style  of  material, 
minutely  described  by  Richardson  in  the 
curious  account  of  his  travels.  These  decora- 
tions are  various  and  very  irregular. 

The  cupboards  cut  in  the  walls  are  triangu- 
lar or  square.  All  the  doors  and  beams  are 
manufactured  from  the  wood  of  the  date- 
palms,  and  are  usually  of  the  same  shape  as 
ours,  but  the  entrances  are  sometimes  so  low 
that  the  inmate  is  compelled  to  stoop  to  enter. 
This  is  inconvenient  to  the  dwellers,  who  carry 
spears  of  great  length  in  their  hands,  not 
merely  as  weapons,  but  also  as  we  use  walking- 
sticks.  Locks  and  keys  of  most  ingenious 
construction  are  employed  here,  as  also  in  the 
houses  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
The  key  is  of  wood,  G or  8 inches  long,  by 
2 inches  broad,  and  covered  at  one  end  with 
small  pegs.  The  lock  is  fitted  to  these  with 
holes,  and  on  the  arrangement  and  fitting  of 
these  contrivances  the  security  and  secrecy  of 
the  locks  depend  : it  requires  a practised  hand 
to  open  the  door  thus  secured. 

Instead  of  carpets  or  mats,  the  floors  are 
covered  with  sand,  clean  or  dirty,  as  the 
owner  may  be  so. 

Indeed,  among  the  African  races,  there  is 
almost  every  variety  of  domestic  architecture, 
borne  of  the  tribes  dwell  in  habitations  equal 
to  those  of  the  Malays;  some  inhabit  hovels 
inferior  to  the  lowest  class  of  Indian  savages; 
some,  indeed,  fall  beneath  the  scale  of  the  Irish 
bog-trotters,  which  is  saying  a great  deal.  In  1 
our  next  sketch  we  shall  touch,  in  conclusion 
on  the  races  of  South  America,  California,  the  j 
Pacific  isles,  and  Siberia.  Confined  within  ' 
limits  so  narrow,  our  details  must  be  imper-  ' 
feet ; but  if  the  reader  feel  an  interest  in  the  | 
subject,  there  are  ample  sources  from  which  he 
may  derive  information. 


Making  Free  with  Gas  Pipes  without 
leave. — At  the  Thames  Police  Court,  the 
proprietor  of  the  King’s  Arms  Tavern,  Mile- 
end-road,  was  charged  last  week  with  the 
serious  offence  of  illegally  connecting  a pipe 
with  the  Commercial  Gas  Company’s  pipes, 
and  losing  their  gas  without  meter,  on  seventy- 
six  occasions,  thus  subjecting  himself  to 
penalties  amounting  to  nearly  160?.  The 
charge  of  connecting  the  pipes  was  admitted, 
and  the  matter  compromised  by  a check 
for  501. 


MONUMENTAL  SLABS  AND  CROSSES. 

We  have  already  given  some  illustrations 
of  monumental  slabs  and  crosses,  and  are  now 
enabled  to  present  a few  more  from  Mr. 
Cutts’s  Manual,  published  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Archasological  Institute.*  An  amazing 
variety  of  pleasing  designs  were  made  from  the 
simple  cross,  or  from  the  cross  and  circle  in 
combination. 

Fig.  1 is  from  Elford,  Staffordshire.  As  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Cutts,  we  frequently  find  the 
“ St.  Andrew’s  Cross  ” thus  united  with  the 
“ Christ’s  Cross,”  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
the  reason.  Date,  13th  century. 

Fig.  2,  from  Sulby  Abbey,  is  an  interesting 
stone  to  an  abbot  or  abbess.  The  triple 
trefoils  probably  symbolize  the  Holy  Trinity  : 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  flowers  springing 
from  the  Calvary.  Date,  13th  century. 

Fig.  3 is  from  Bredon,  Worcestershire. 

Fig.  4 is  also  from  Bredon,  and  is  a fine  ex- 
ample of  a class.  We  have  also  here  an 
example  of  an  ornamented  coffin.  14th  century. 


Premiums  in  Apprenticeship.  — The 
! Lord  Chancellor  has  just  decided  in  a case 
j where  the  master  died  and  the  offer  of  his 
executors  to  transfer  an  apprentice  to  a suc- 
j cessor  was  refused,  that  as  the  premium  was 
J paid  to  the  master  for  services  to  be  rendered 
by  him,  when  the  anticipated  condition  failed 
by  accident,  or  by  the  act  of  God,  the  party 
paying  was  entitled  to  have  a fair  proportion 
restored  to  him  as  an  equitable  debt. 


A REPLY  TO  MR.  PUGTN. 

Ip  I ask  for  a short  space  in  your  columns 
to-day,  to  make  a few  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Pugin’s  letter  in  your  last  number,  it  is  not 
with  the  smallest  idea  that  I can  convince  him 
that  he  is  wrong  and  I right ; for  even  sup- 
posing I had  every  conceivable  advantage  over 
him,  agreement  is  impossible  while  we  are 
talking  of  two  totally  different  things.  Still 
the  architectural  question  appears  to  me  so 
interesting,  that  I would  like  another  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  to  put  it  in  a clearer  light. 
t Throughout  his  letter  Mr.  Pugin,  as  a Roman 
Catholic,  is  speaking  of  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship ; I,  as  a Protestant,  was  speaking  of 
those  suited  to  the  services  of  the  community 
to  which  I belong.  There  is  a difference  be- 
tween the  forms  of  the  two  churches,  and  there- 
fore the  edifices  that  suit  the  one  cannot  suit 
the  other.  I,  of  course,  express  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  Roman  Catholics  are  right  or 
wrong  as  to  the  edifices  they  may  choose  to 
erect  for  their  own  purposes.  As  Protestants, 
we  solemnly  abjured  some  centuries  ago  certain 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which  had  been  added 
to  the  primitive  religious  forms  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  adopted  a form  of  worship 
in  which  we  have  persevered  to  the  present  day. 
According  to  it  the  prayers  are  read  in  the 
vernacular,  the  congregation  are  expected  to 
follow,  and  frequently  repeat  after  the  clergy- 
man what  he  reads,  and  the  sermon  is  an  im- 
portant and  essential  part  of  our  service. 

With  the  Catholics  nothing  of  this  is  essen- 
tial. It  is  not  necessary  they  should  hear  the 
words  of  the  minister,  but  only  should  see 
what  is  passing,  and  hear  the  bell  and  the 
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music ; under  these  circumstances  they  can 
accommodate  thousands  with  ease  on  the  floor 
of  a church  of  almost  any  form,  while  we  are 
debarred  from  meeting  together  to  a greater 
extent  than  1,000  or  1,200,  unless  we  adopt 
galleries  or  some  other  form  of  edifice. 

These  premises  being  granted,  we  come  at 
once  to  the  architectural  question.  Can  an 
edifice  be  erected,  adapted  to  the  Protestant 
forms  of  worship,  which  shall  accommodate  a 
greater  number,  and  be  at  the  same  time  a 
dignified  and  solemn  temple,  worthy  of  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  dedicated  ? 

Mr.  Pugin  of  course  will  answer.  There  is 
but  one  form,  that  of  the  mediaeval  church ; 
all  the  rest  must  be  wrong.  My  belief  is,  that 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  erect  a beautiful  and  solemn 
Protestant  church,  as  it  is  to  erect  a Roman 
Catholic  one.  What  men  did  once  they  may 
do  again.  The  mediaeval  church  was  the  in- 
vention of  rude  men,  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Their  descendants  may  surely 
do  as  well  under  far  more  kindly  influences ; 
or,  to  take  a wider  view  of  the  matter,  there 
is  no  nation  in  the  earth,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  Egyptian  civilization  to  the  present 
time,  or  from  the  farthest  east  to  the  most 
distant  west,  who  have  not  been  able  to  devise 
and  erect  appropriate,  beautiful,  and  solemn 
places  of  worship  for  themselves,  and  there 
can  be  no  argument  a priori  why  we  should 
not  do  the  same  thing.  It  is  true  we  have  not 
hitherto  done  so,  because  in  the  last  century 
we  were  careless  of  architectural  ornament  in 
churches,  as  we  were  in  our  houses  and 
civic  edifices ; and  now  that  we  have  turned 
our  attention  to  the  subject,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  process  which  enabled  our  forefathers 
and  all  other  nations  of  the  world  to  erect  such 
beautiful  and  appropriate  temples  for  their 
worship,  we  have  listened  to  the  false  teaching 
of  those  who  have  set  up  a servile  doctrine  of 
copying,  in  opposition  to  an  honest  and  pur- 
poselike endeavour  to  do  the  best  our  intellects 
would  admit  of  to  express  the  religious  feel- 
ings with  which  the  nation  is  instinct  and  as 
much  in  earnest  as  any  natives  of  the  eartb. 

Except  size,  there  is  no  one  element  of  beauty 
at  the  command  of  the  Roman  Catholic  artist 
which  is  not  also  available  for  the  Protestant.  He 
may  build  his  church  of  precious  marbles,  enrich 
every  detail,  cover  every  part  with  sculpture 
and  ornament,  lavish  every  resource  of  art  in 
every  part,  and  as  easily  spend  100,000/.  or  a 
million  upon  it  as  a few  thousands.  In  one 
point  only  is  he  trammelled.  The  superficial 
measure  of  the  part  appropriated  to  the  service 
must  not  exceed  7,000  or  8,000  feet.  Size, 
however,  is  the  vulgarest  of  all  the  elements 
of  beauty ; and  this  is  amply  sufficient,  when 
well  employed,  for  all  the  purposes  of  art. 

One  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  favourite  sneers,  which 
he  has  repeated  ever  since  he  wrote  on  this 
subject,  is  the  easy  convertibility  of  Protestant 
churches  to  coach-houses,  &c.  lie  knows,  of 
course,  that  there  is  no  edifice,  however  noble, 
that  may  not  be  converted  to  other  uses,  how- 
ever base.  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 
There  is  scarcely  a town  in  Catholic  France 
where  splendid  Pointed  edifices  have  not, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  generation, 
been  desecrated,  and  applied  to  the  most  ig- 
noble purposes.  In  Protestant  England  I 
know  of  no  single  instance  of  such  barbarity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  been  the  most  reli- 
gious preservers  of  mediaeval  edifices,  and  were 
the  first  to  appreciate  and  admire  their  beau- 
ties ; unfortunately,  also,  the  first  to  copy  their 
forms.  If  I could  condescend  to  it,  does  Mr. 
Pugin  fancy  I could  not  sneer  as  sarcastically 
at  his  productions  as  he  does  at  ours  ? 

In  this  letter,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Pugin 
strongly  insists  on  the  truthfulness  of  his 
architecture.  That  he  is  the  most  truthful  of 
copyists  I fully  admit ; but,  according  to  my 
definition,  truth  in  art  consists  in  represent- 
ing faithfully  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the 
people  who  use  it,  and  of  the  age  which  gave 
truth  to  it. 

No  one  sees  more  clearly,  and  has  exposed 
more  powerfully,  the  absurdity  of  Gothic  cas- 
tles and  villas,  and  such  like  edifices,  than 
Mr.  Pugin ; and  it  seems  strange  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  perceive  that  in  a reli- 
gious, as  well  as  in  a social  point  of  view,  the 
priest  or  citizen  of  the  nineteenth  century 
differs  from  those  of  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth as  essentially  as  the  baron  and  serf  of 
those  days  do  from  their  descendants  at  pre- 
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sent.  Neither  the  lord  mayor’s  man  in  armour, 
nor  the  gentlemen  who  figured  in  the  Eglinton 
tournament  were  mediaeval  knights,  though 
looking  so  like  them.  Nor  are  Mr.  Pugin’s 
churches  mediaeval,  though  so  truthfully  dis- 
guised. The  spirit  is  entirely  changed  in  both 
cases,  and  the  bodily  resemblance  is  a mere 
mockery  and  untruth  which  nothing  can  get 
over  or  conceal.  It  does  not  represent  either 
the  feelings  of  the  age  or  of  the  people,  and 
only  amuses  a few  amateurs  of  mediaeval  an- 
tiquities, who  in  every  other  feeling  or  relation 
of  life  show  how  little  sympathy  they  have 
with  such  masquerading8. 

With  these  opinions  I cannot  feel  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  reproach  which  was  to  annihilate 
by  telling  me  I have  no  sympathy  with  the 
symbolism  of  modern  mediaeval  churches. 
When  l entered  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  the 
other  day,  the  roof,  so  far  from  representing 
heaven  to  my  mind,  was  symbolical  only  of 
bad  carpentry.  A few  gilt  stars  on  a blue 
ground  of  painted  deal,  and  two  or  three  badly- 
carved  wooden  angels  nailed  to  the  end  of  the 
beams,  representing  heaven  and  its  hosts, 
might  be  tolerated,  though  with  pity,  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  respected  in  New  Zealand  or 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  in  the  nineteenth 
century  such  carpentry  sublimity  appears  to 
me  but  a sorry  substitute  for  a purer  and 
elevated  conception  of  God  and  his  works ; 
and  I am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  in  this, 
Mr.  Pugin’s  ideas  and  mine  are  wide  apart  as 
the  poles,  and  I trust  they  may  never  approxi- 
mate nearer  to  one  another,  from  my  side  at 
least.  James  Fergusson. 


ARRANGEMENTS  TO  PREVENT  EXPLO- 
SIONS IN  POWDER  MILLS. 

At  the  coroner’s  inquest  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  the  recent  explosion  at 
Hounslow,  one  of  the  witnesses  (a  practical 
man  engaged  upon  the  works),  in  his  evidence 
stated,  that  in  the  house  where  the  first  ex- 
plosion occurred,  it  was  necessary  to  roll  the 
casks  of  powder  over  the  floor,  which  was 
always  unavoidably  strewn  with  loose  powder ; 
and  further,  that  this  was  a most  dangerous 
operation,  and  the  probable  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. Now,  of  the  clanger  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  I think  by  the  adoption  of  either 
of  the  two  following  methods  this  danger  may 
be  (in  a great  measure)  removed. 

The  first  is  to  provide  a portable  tram-way, 
made  of  elm  or  other  fitting  wood,  and  the 
parts  of  which  should  be  fastened  together  with 
copper  screws,  and  well-covered  with  leather, 
particularly  the  rails,  which  should  be  of  a 
sufficient  height  to  keep  the  barrel  quite  in- 
dependent of  contact  except  where  touching 
the  rails  : upon  these  rails  the  barrel  would 
roll  evenly,  violent  concussions  would  be 
avoided,  all  contact  with  loose  powder  upon 
the  floor  removed,  and  even  should  pow- 
der be  strewn  accidentally  upon  the  rails,  the 
surface  of  contact  in  the  barrel  being  so  mate- 
rially reduced,  the  chances,  or  rather  proba- 
bilities, of  an  accident  must  also  be  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion.  This  tramway  may  be 
made  in  any  convenient  lengths,  and  laid  down 
in  a few  minutes.  When  not  in  use  it  should 
be  taken  up,  and  kept  in  a place  as  free  as 
possible  from  grit  or  dust  of  any  description  ; 
thus  it  would  be  kept  clean,  and  the  leather 
preserved  from  the  action  of  the  saltpetre. 

The  other  suggestion  is, — could  not  a trap 
be  left  in  the  roof,  and  outside  the  house  any 
simple  machinery  constructed,  the  running 
gear  of  which  should  be  of  leather  or  twisted 
gut,  and  the  barrels  be  lowered  thus  through  the 
roof ; and,  to  avoid  concussion  when  alighting 
inside  the  house,  a leathern  cushion  (stuffed 
with  leathern  fibre,  or  any  other  uninflammable 
material),  should  be  provided.  This  latter 
suggestion  is  open  to  several  objections,  but  the 
principal  one  I think  is  the  breaking  of  the 
gear,  and  the  consequent  falling  of  the  barrel. 

Beowulf. 


Proposed  New  Park  for  Finsbury. — 
A committee  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  this 
project.  An  area  of  300  acres  of  vacant 
ground,  costing  about  150,000/.,  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  projector,  as  an 
J eligible  site. 


[March  30,  1850. 


THE  TONE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
WRITERS. 

I am  a lover  of  architecture,  and  have  been 
a diligent  reader  of  works  relating  to  art,  and 
especially  to  architecture.  My  object  in  seeking 
instruction  in  books  has  been  to  endeavour  to 
discover  the  principles  upon  which  architecture 
is  said  to  be  based — I mean  the  scientific 
principles,  such  as  those  which  in  chemical  and 
physical  science  serve  to  unite  scientific  men 
into  a vast  and  harmonious  community ; pre- 
senting, as  they  do,  a grand  domain  of  neutral 
ground,  upon  which  no  quarrels  are  permitted, 
upon  which  all  disputes  are  settled,  and  all 
points  of  disagreement  adjusted.  This  neutral 
ground  has  been  won  for  science  by  such 
men  as  Galileo,  Newton,  Davy,  and  a galaxy 
of  similar  splendid  lights  which  have  adorned 
our  intellectual  firmament,  ancient  and  modern. 

But  in  art,  especially  in  architecture,  there 
is  no  such  neutral  ground  whereon  artists  may 
meet  as  brothers  and  friends,  to  test  the  merits 
of  their  respective  works,  and  settle  points  of 
difference  by  reference  to  principles.  And  yet 
art  has  had  its  Galileos  and  its  Newtons,  whose 
works  remain  to  instruct  and  benefit  mankind ; 
although  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
constructed  seem  never  to  have  been  properly 
reduced  to  writing. 

When  a scientific  man  of  ordinary  ability 
sits  down  to  write  a treatise  on  chemical  or 
physical  science,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  instruct 
his  readers,  and  win  the  assent  of  scientific 
men  themselves,  provided  he  take  only  com- 
mon industry  and  good  sense  as  his  guide  : 
that  is,  if  he  carefully  peruse  the  larger  treatises 
and  memoirs  which  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  his  book,  he  is  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce a true,  if  not  a new  work. 

But  in  the  fine  arts,  a man  of  extraordinary 
talent,  attempting  to  write  a treatise  on  any 
department,  especially  architecture,  seems  to 
be  thrown  almost  entirely  on  his  own  resources; 
he  has  to  navigate  a ship  without  compass  or 
rudder ; he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves  of  his  own  imagination,  and  hence  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  wrecked. 

Surely  this  would  not  be  so  if  writers  en- 
tered upon  their  undertakings  with  the  single 
purpose  of  discovering  truth ; if  they  were 
actuated  by  a real  love  of  scientific  principles, 
they  would  work  harmoniously  together,  and 
endeavour  to  establish  for  art  and  its  professors 
that  neutral  ground  whereon  all  might  meet  in 
harmony. 

Sad,  indeed,  is  the  task,  to  him  who  is  im- 
pressed with  a feeling  of  love  and  admiration 
for  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  in 
nature  and  in  art,  to  wade  through  the  treatises 
which  from  time  to  time  appear  on  the  different 
departments  of  art.  Sadder  still  is  it  to  hear 
the  tone  in  which  architects  and  artists  speak 
of  each  other.  In  their  books  they  write  such 
words  as  “ trash,”  “ rubbish,”  “ nonsense,” 
and  " folly;”  in  their  speech  they  apply  such 
terms  to  each  other  as  “ dolt,”  “ ass,”  “ igno- 
ramus,” and  “ bungler.” 

Mr.  Garbett,  in  his"  Principles  of  Design  in 
Architecture,”  has  not  avoided  this  error.  The 
author  is  evidently  in  earnest,  and  some  of  his 
reasoning  is  both  new  and  true.  But  1 must 
strongly  protest  against  the  tone  of  the  book  ; 
it  is  alike  injurious  to  the  author  and  to  the 
art  whose  principles  he  seeks  to  expound.  Men 
who  would  otherwise  gladly  listen  to  him  will 
be  offended  by  his  tone;  they  cannot  co-operate 
with  such  a teacher  in  raising  the  dignity  of 
art,  and  working  towards  that  desirable  end — 
the  harmony  of  brother-professors  in  one 
common  pursuit.  Sure  I am  that  art  contains 
within  itself  the  broad  truths  of  science,  and 
equally  sure  I am  that  their  broad  truths  will 
never  be  solved  until  artists  become — like  scien- 
tific men — anxious  only  for  the  discovery  of 
truth. 

In  page  10,  he  speaks  of  a “great  property 
benefiting  none  but  its  owner,”  just  as  if  that 
were  possible.  Page  11,  he  speaks  of  “ a 
people  living  surrounded  and  immersed  in 
objects  of  bad  taste,  or  in  objects  of  good 
taste, — a people  whose  works  are  all  utili- 
tarian, and  one  whose  works  are  all  artistic.” 
Of  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  one 
condition  is  about  as  impossible  as  the  other  ; 
for  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece  the  people 
lived  in  rude  huts,  and  the  Grecian  ladies  had 
not  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  one  of 
our  cottagers’  wives.  Page  28,  Londoners  are 
spoken  of  as  being  “ utterly  deadened  to  this 
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art  (architecture),  and  rendered  incapable  of 
ever  understanding  it,  by  the  atrocious  misap- 
plications of  its  forms  perpetually  before  their 
eyes.”  And  yet  it  is  stated,  page  32,  that 
whoever  wanders  among  the  hundred  columns 
of  the  great  hall  of  the  temple  of  Karnac,  or 
rebuilds  in  his  mind’s-eye  the  temple  of  the 
Athenian  goddess,  or  climbs  to  the  edge  of  the 
Colosseum,  or  enters  Amiens  Cathedral,  or 
walks  round  the  exterior  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, “ whoever  views  any  one  of  these  works 
of  architecture,  and  finds  no  poetry  in  it,  must 
be  incapable  of  discovering  it  in  anything  else 
in  nature  or  in  art.”  This  is  a specimen  of 
the  author’s  hasty  and  fallacious  reasoning. 
What ! are  all  Londoners,  who  are  utterly 
deadened  to  this  art,”  and  “ rendered  inca- 
pable of  ever  understanding  it,”  also  to  be 
incapable  of  discovering  poetry  “ in  anything 
else  in  nature  or  in  art?”  Monstrous  con- 
clusion. It  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  to 
write  such  hollow  fallacy. 

Another  fallacy,  p.  29,  is,  that  the  unedu- 
cated mind,  the  rustic,  or  the  child,  “ unused 
to  cities,  uncorrupted  by  the  sight  of  abused 
architecture,”  will  “ immediately  feel  in  true  art 
all  its  intended  effects shall  be  awed  by  the 
sublime  majesty  of  the  Doric,  or  raised  by  the 
heavenward  aspiration  of  the  Gothic  temple ; 
evoked  by  the  mild  repose  of  Palladio,  and 
enlivened  by  the  playful  fancy  of  Scamozzi ; 
sobered  by  the  severe  purity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  relaxed  by  the  picturesque  riot  of  Van- 
brugh,” and  so  on.  All  these  effects,  it  is 
asserted,  will  be  produced  on  the  uneducated 
mind,  on  the  mind  of  the  rustic,  or  the  child. 
Now,  if  art  be  anything,  if  genius  be  any- 
thing, we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  do  not 
thus  display  themselves  all  at  once.  There 
never  was  a truer  statement  than  that  made  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  His  first  visit  to  Rome 
produced  a feeling  of  disappointment ; Michael- 
angelo  disappointed  him  ; the  grand  and  the 
beautiful  works  of  genius  did  not  at  once 
appeal  to  his  mind;  weeks  and  weeks  of  study 
were  necessary ; admiration  followed  appre- 
ciation, and,  by  slow  degrees,  he  became  fully 
impressed  with  those  feelings  which,  Mr.  Gar- 
bett  would  say,  ought  to  be  roused  at  once  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  and  the  rustic.  It  is 
true  Mr.  Garbett  is  speaking  of  architecture,  I 
am  speaking  of  painting  and  sculpture.  But 
this  does  not  alter  the  case,  for  there  is  this 
property  common  to  the  works  of  genius,  of 
whatever  class,  or  of  whatever  clime,  they 
require  the  study  of  an  educated  and  thought- 
ful mind  for  their  appreciation.  The  works  of 
a great  poet,  of  a great  musician,  of  a great 
artist,  do  not  appeal  all  at  once  to  any  mind. 
They  must  be  studied,  to  be  appreciated,  and  I 
would  remind  Mr.  Garbett  of  his  own  golden 
rule,  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  thought. 

An  Amateur. 


THE  CINQUE  CENTO  STYLE  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL ART. 

On  Friday  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  Ralph  Wornum 
continued  bis  lectures  at  the  Government  School 
of  Design,  Somerset  House,  on  “ Ornamental 
Art.” 

The  cinque-cento,  or  mille  cinque-cento,  said 
the  lecturer,  is  the  great  sixteenth  century 
developeroent  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  and 
this  in  contradistinction  to  the  quattro-cento, 
or  what  had  hitherto  been  done  in  the  way  of 
art  generally,  the  cinque-cento  being  the 
finished  result  of  the  quattro-cento  or  Italian 
Renaissance  in  its  general  character.  The  term 
can  be  applied  only  to  the  ornament  of  the 
school  of  Raphael,  which  was  a revival  and 
apparently  an  improvement  of  the  ancient 
Roman  ornamental  art.  It  is  astonishing  how 
close  yet  discriminative  a copy  the  cinque- 
cento  is  of  the  Roman,  as  displayed  by  the 
great  excavations  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
and  about  Rome.  For  this  the  Renaissance,  in 
all  :ts  original  features,  and  the  Saracenic,  were 
neglected,  as  not  found  in  these  ancient  ex- 
amples. 

The  cinque-cento  is  derived  chiefly  from 
ancient  paintings,  and  especially  from  the 
decorations  of  the  underground  chambers  of 
the  baths  of  Titus,  supposed  to  have  formed 
a part  of  the  celebrated  golden  house  of  Nero. 
There  were  many  remains  of  ancient  sculpture, 
however,  quite  familiar  to  the  early  decorators. 
In  these,  and  on  the  triumphal  arches  and 


monumental  columns,  there  are  abundant  ex- 
amples of  the  acanthus  scroll,  and  the  so-called 
arabesques,  to  impress  themselves  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  modern  decorator. 

'I  he  most  magnificent  monument  of  the 
cinque-cento  is  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican 
Palace  at  Rome,  though  the  buildings  them- 
selves are  comprised  in  the  general  term  Re- 
naissance ; for,  as  regards  architecture,  cinque- 
cento  and  renaissance  are  very  nearly  identical 
terms,  only  the  former  is  purer  or  more  per- 
fect in  its  classical  imitations  and  ornaments. 
But  of  decorations,  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  great  period,  and  the  Papal  Palace  on  the 
Vatican  was  embellished  by  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  in  a style  of  gorgeous  splendour  wholly 
unparalleled  up  to  that  time  in  Italy,  and  far 
surpassing,  except  in  the  outlay  of  precious 
metals,  even  anything  that  we  know  of  Byzan- 
tine or  Saracenic  art.  The  architects  contri- 
buted greatly  to  this  splendour.  The  great 
masters  were  Bramante,  Peruzzi,  Sangallo, 
Raphael,  Giulio  Romano,  and  Michelangelo, — 
the  three  last  also  constituting  the  great  tri- 
umvirate of  pictorial  and  decorative  art.  But 
the  last  and  greatest  artists  of  the  quattro- 
cento,—Pietro  Perugino  (the  master  of  Ra- 
phael), Francia  (the  goldsmith  of  Bologna), 
Bernardino  Luini,  and  Pinturicchio,  were 
admirable  decorators,  and  contributed  doubt- 
less little  less  than  the  other  artists  named  to 
the  great  advancement  of  Italian  art  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
all-accomplished,  though  an  older  man  than 
most  of  these,  must  be  accounted  among  the 
more  modern  in  style ; he  decidedly  belongs 
to  the  cinque-centisti. 

When  Michelangelo  was  about  to  commence 
the  “ Last  Judgment,”  on  the  altar  wall  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  for  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
to  be  painted, — whether  in  oil  or  fresco, — for 
Titian  and  other  Venetian  and  Lombard 
painters  had  caused  the  former  to  make  vast 
strides  in  the  opinions  of  men.  The  question, 
indeed,  was  started  by  a Venetian,  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo,  that  is,  keeper  of  the  leaden  seal 
with  which  the  Papal  bulls  were  stamped. 
Michelangelo,  however,  like  Alexander  with 
the  Gordian  knot,  cut  the  matter  of  dispute 
short  by  telling  the  Pope  that  the  work  must 
be  executed  in  fresco,  because  oil  painting  was 
only  fit  for  lazy  persons,  like  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo.  The  question,  nevertheless,  as  you 
are  aware,  has  been  again  raised  recently  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  again  decided  in 
favour  of  fresco,  but  this  time  with  a little 
more  consideration  than  heretofore.  The 
question  is  an  interesting  one  in  a historical 
point  of  view,  and  one  of  practical  importance 
also  to  the  artist. 

Raphael  tried  oil  painting  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  Sala  di 
Constantino, — but  seemingly  gave  it  up  after 
he  had  painted  only  two  figures.  Giulio 
Romano  finished  the  apartment  in  fresco 
after  Raphael’s  death,  and  probably  by  his 
desire.  Michelangelo,  I believe,  continued  the 
lecturer,  never  tried  oil  painting  at  all : the 
Holy  Family,  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  some 
time  supposed  to  be  in  oil,  is  in  distemper. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  unlike  Michelangelo,  pre- 
ferred decoration  in  oil  to  every  other  method, 
and  from  the  gradual  prevalence  of  oil  painting 
subsequently  for  several  ages,  it  would  appear 
that  this  has  been  the  general  preference.  The 
two  figures  by  Raphael,  alluded  to,  are  still 
perfect,  after  330  years,  while  the  frescoes  have 
much  suffered.  Dry  walls,  however,  are  neces- 
sary for  both.  The  Vatican  decorations  are  in 
tempera  as  well  as  fresco.  Raphael,  however, 
executed  his  easel  pictures  in  oil.  Oil  pictures 
were  commonly  painted  on  wood. 

After  some  more  special  and  detailed  allu- 
sion to  the  various  celebrated  works  of  the 
great  masters,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  features  of  the  cinque- 
cento  style  of  ornament,  illustrating  his  re- 
marks by  various  examples. 

The  general  balance,  he  observed,  in  the 
place  of  absolute  symmetry,  is  a characteristic 
feature  of  the  arabesque  of  the  cinque-cento, 
and  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  ordinary  quattro-cento,  or  Renais- 
sance arabesques,  though  the  symmetrical 
arabesques  constantly  occur  in  the  cinque- 
cento  also. 

Another  great  feature  of  the  cinque-cento  is 
the  admirable  play  of  colour  in  its  various  ' 


forms,  the  chief  parts  in  all  these  decorations 
being  played  by  the  three  secondary  colours — 
orange,  green,  and  purple.  Its  great  leading 
form,  the  acanthus  scroll,  or  the  foliated  spiral, 
is  a perfect  iris,  sometimes,  with  its  beautiful 
varieties  of  tints.  The  cinque-cento  gives  us 
an  immense  choice.  It  combines  in  its  ele- 
ments every  feature  of  classical  art  in  its  com- 
pletest  form,  with  the  unlimited  choice  of 
natural  and  conventional  imitations  from  the 
entire  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  A 
striking  and  peculiar  feature  also  of  this 
style  is  its  beautiful  variations  of  standard 
ancient  ornaments,  as  the  anthemion  par- 
ticularly. Another  is  the  guilloche  or  speira; 
likewise  the  fret ; and  the  acanthus  scroll  is 
another  great  feature  of  elaboration.  Curved 
lines  especially  seem  to  belong  to  the  style, 
the  spiral  and  the  vertical  being  the  favourites ; 
the  scroll  is  a spiral,  and  the  guilloche  is  fre- 
quently an  intersection  or  interlacing  of  two 
vertical  curves  ; but  a simple  vertical,  or  screw, 
is  a common  moulding  in  cinque-cento  deco- 
ration. And  just  as  you  clothe  the  scroll,  or 
substitute  a plant  for  a line  in  the  spiral,  so 
you  may  clothe  or  substitute  a plant  for  the 
line  in  the  vertical,  and  this  will  * give  you 
many  beautiful  arrangements,  as  there  is  great 
scope  for  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and 
accordingly,  also,  for  colour. 

It  is  in  sculpture  that  we  must  look  for  the 
purest  examples  of  this  culminating  style  in 
ornamental  art,  as  regards  the  mere  elaboration 
of  form.  Some  fragments  of  a monument  by 
Agostino  Busti,  a Milanese  artist,  were  ex- 
hibited in  illustration,  as  not  only  beautiful 
specimens  of  ornamental  sculpture,  but  ad- 
mirable examples  of  the  purest  cinque-cento  : 
in  the  greaves  and  shield  we  have  an  exclusive 
treatment  of  the  acanthus  scroll ; in  the  pilaster 
and  sword  head  we  have  the  arabesque  scrolls, 
with  fanciful  animal  devices,  but  treated  with 
the  utmost  propriety  and  taste.  They  are 
analagous  to  the  Giulio  Romano  scrolls,  and 
exemplify  the  essence  of  the  cinque-cento — 
that  is,  in  variety  and  play  of  lines  and  colours 
in  the  spirit  of  the  antique. 


THE  BRICK  DUTIES. 

STOCK  IN  HAND. 

On  Monday  last  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said,  that  when  he  saw  the  deputation 
on  the  subject  of  the  brick  duties  on  Thursday 
last  week,  some  of  them  said  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  expect  any  great  amount  of 
drawback;  and  it  was  suggested  that  he 
should  give  time  to  the  first  of  June, 
in  order  to  enable  parties  to  dispose  of 
their  stocks,  and  then  to  give  them  a draw- 
back on  what  remained.  There  was  a proba- 
bility, they  contended,  that  by  that  time  they 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  half  their  stock, 
and  it  was  only  just,  they  said,  that  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  should  pay  them 
half  a drawback.  He,  however,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  extension  of  time  was  most 
undesirable,  because  not  only  would  the  manu- 
facturers of  bricks  be  kept  in  suspense,  but 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  joiners,  glaziers,  and  a 
variety  of  other  trades  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, probably,  and  a great  injury,  therefore, 
inflicted  on  them.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
whatever  he  intended  to  do  should  be  done  at 
once,  and  so  he  proposed  to  allow  a drawback 
of  50  per  cent,  on  stock  in  hand  ; and  he  pro- 
posed that  with  respect  to  all  bricks  to  be 
made  henceforward  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
should  be  immediate.  With  respect  to  parties 
who  had  entered  into  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  bricks  at  duty-paid  price  just  before  the 
announcement  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  he 
would  propose  such  a drawback  as  he  thought 
would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  Clauses  to 
that  effect  have  accordingly  been  introduced 
into  the  Bill. 


Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — The  anni- 
versary dinner  of  this  excellent  institution  was 
held  on  23rd  inst.,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
Mr.  B.  Baring  Wall,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  when 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  chairman. 
Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  R.A.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Sollv,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  B.  B.  Cab  bell.  M.P.,  F.R.S.*  Mr.  T. 
Uwins,  R.A.,  Mr.  Fahey,  and  other  gentlemen. 
This  fund  has  already  done  good,  and  deserves 
to  be  well  supported.  At  the  close  of  the 
evening  subscriptions  and  donations  were  an- 
nounced amounting  nearly  to  400/. 
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NEW  BANK,  NORTHAMPTON. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  entrance- 
front  of  the  new  bank  now  erecting  in  North- 
ampton, adjoining  the  new  Corn  Exchange, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  archi- 
tect. 

The  entablature  to  Venetian  window  is  sup- 
ported by  pillars  and  antm.  The  second  story 
windows  have  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
with  pedestals  resting  partly  on  the  front, 
which  recedes  G inches  at  the  string  course, 
and  partly  on  trusses  formed  in  the  string 
course.  The  next  windows  have  pilasters  and 
architraves,  with  consoles  and  heads.  The 
upper  cornice  has  lions’  heads  on  the  corona, 
and  modillions  and  dentils  below,  with  an 
enriched  frieze. 

The  plinth  is  of  Derbyshire  stone : all  the 
other  parts  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  building 
is  fast  progressing,  and  is  to  be  completed  by 
August.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is  about 
1.900/.  The  large  Venetian  window  lights  the 
bank. 


| MODE  OF  DOING  BRICKWORK  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

I relieve  one  object  of  your  journal  is  to 
examine  and  criticise  the  general  practice  of 
the  building  trade, — to  pointout  the  excellencies 
and  advantages  of  harmonious  design,  perma- 
j nent  and  sound  mode  of  construction,  skilful 
and  sound  workmanship,  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  defective  design,  unsound  mode  of 
construction,  and  unskilful  and  unsound  work- 
manship. Your  judicious  observations  on 
these  points  are  doing  much  good.  By  showing 
the  defects  in  any  branch  of  trade,  there  is  neces- 
sarily induced  a tendency  to  alter  and  amend, 
be  it  design,  mode  of  construction,  or  work- 
manship. This  may  be  said  to  be  the  great 
period  of  progress  and  improvement : in  many 
branches  of  science  and  art,  rapid  and  unpre- 
cedented progress  has  been  made,  and  works 
and  discoveries  without  parallel;  hence  we  hear, 
in  engineering,  of  subterranean  highways  and 
aerial  bridges,  to  wit,  a Thames  tunnel,  and  a 
tubular  bridge.  Now,  Sir,  can  nothing  be 
done  to  improve  my  branch  of  trade— brick- 
laying ? You  have  said  something,  but  pray 
say  more.  It  is  in  a deplorable  condition  : for 
one  proof,  take  the  following  case,  tried  at  the 
Southwark  County  Court  last  week. 

A bricklayer  claimed  a sum  of  money  from 
a builder,  for  doing  the  brickwork  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Rotherhithe.  The  principal  evidence 
against  the  claim  was,  that  the  work  had  been 
done  in  so  defective  a manner,  that  it  was 
valued  (according  to  evidence)  at  the  very 
novel  sum  of  lGs.  per  rod.  Now,  how  can 
there  be  expected  any  improvement  in  our 
branch  of  the  trade,  when  work  at  the  above 
value,  is  allowed  to  be  done , both  by  builder 
and  architect : is  it  possible  that  work  of  such 
a quality  could  be  done  and  neither  builder 
nor  architect  see  it ; and  if  it  were  seen, 
why  not  stop  such?  Sir,  if  defects  had 
been  pointed  out,  an  improvement  might 
have  taken  place  in  this  case;  and  if 
not,  why  did  not  those  responsible  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  work  stop  it?  The 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Greece  would  not 
have  remained  to  us  examples  for  study  but 
for  sound  workmanship.  But  as  to  St.  Paul’s, 
Rotherhithe,  and  structures  with  such  work- 
i manship,  they  will  have  only  this  advantage, 

I that  they  will  not  be  long  standing  monuments 
1 of  our  carelessness  and  decline. 

A Bricklayer. 


Value  op  Property  at  Sheffield. — 
. According  to  the  local  Times  there  is  “an 
i increased  abundance  of  capital”  at  Sheffield, 
\ where,  “ not  many  months  since,  it  was  next  to 
i impossible  to  effect  sales  of  property  for  in- 
' vestment  at  anything  like  reasonable  prices.” 
1 In  illustration  of  this,  it  cites  the  particulars 

0 of  some  of  twenty-two  lots  of  Messrs.  Parker 
a and  Shore’s  Sheffield  estates,  sold  there  by 

1 auction  last  week.  The  first  of  these,  IO5 
a acres  of  land,  “ admirably  circumstanced  for 
b buildings,”  sold  for  2,750/.  Three  leasehold 
h houses,  with  workshop,— in  all,  61 7 square 
'f  yards  in  area,  in  Spring-street,  thirty-three 
)’  years  unexpired,  yearly  ground  rent,  45s.— 
?!  sold  for  130/.  One  100/.  share  in  the  Sheffield 
' Water-works  sold  for  158/. 


CHEAPENING  PATENTS. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a man  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business  to  light  upon  some 
neat  little  modification  of  the  usual  way  of 
working,  which  either  takes  a little  off  the 
prime  cost  of  the  article  or  adds  some  extra 
finish  or  appendage  to  it.  The  improvement 
is  not  of  vast  importance,  nor  perhaps  of  daily 
application,  but  he  has  spent  some  time  and 
spoilt  some  material  about  it,  and  would  like 
to  make  a little  profit  by  it  to  put  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  by  retaining  its  ex- 
clusive use  and  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  law  to 
secure  him  from  depredation.  On  inquiry, 
however,  he  can  learn  of  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a patent  under  120/.,  first  cost;  and  being  a 
prudent  man,  or  perhaps  not  having  the  means 
of  imprudence  in  his  pocket,  he  gives  that  idea 
its  dismissal.  He  recollects  something  about 
a registration  office,  obtains  the  printed  copy 
of  instructions,  and  cons  them  over.  He  is 
satisfied  with  the  moderation  of  the  fee,  and 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  duration  of  the 
right,  but  is  also  quite  satisfied  that  his  case  is 
not  within  the  Act,  and  is  left  to  solace  him- 
self with  the  exercise  of  the  Englishman’s 
oldest  privilege — the  right  of  grumbling.  Now, 
many  such  cases  as  these  would  be  relieved 
by  the  system  of  semi-patents,  viz.,  grants  for 
half  the  standard  duration,  and  at  half  the 
cost.  Similar  gradations  exist  in  most  conti- 
nental states,  and  something  closely  analogous 
has  been  grafted  on  the  patent  law  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  its  general  feature,  is 
the  same  as  our  own. 

We  need  not,  however,  look  for  arguments 
abroad.  Our  own  patents  have  been  made 
capable  of  extension,  under  additional  ex- 
penses, to  twice  the  usual  period.  This  propo- 
sal is  merely  to  allow  a corresponding  variation 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  adjust  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  Admitting  that  a term  of 
fourteen  years  was  sometimes  too  short,  excites 
intrinsically  a suspicion  of  its  being  occasionally 
too  long.  At  all  events,  let  the  inventor  take 
a short  term  if  he  be  willing.  You  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  extension,  placing  an 
uwocato  del  diavolo  to  oppose  the  grant  at  the 
Privy  Council : there  should  be  a premium 
on  curtailment. 

The  plan,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  open  to 
the  objection  made  to  cheap  patents.  Now, 
what  do  these  amount  to?  Let  us  enumerate 
the  leading  ones  : — 

1 . Patents  would  be  taken  for  mere  puffs  ? — 
Answer.  A 50/.  advertisement  duty  would  be 
a good  bargain  for  the  public. 

2.  It  would  bring  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
among  the  aristocracy  of  inventors,  the  present 
patentees  ? — It  would  take  a different  and  lower 
range  of  subjects ; and,  moreover,  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  patentees,  give  them  weight 
as  a class. 

3.  Worthless  trivial  inventions,  which  pre- 
vent others  from  cultivating  ground  which 
they  only  encumber  ? — The  immediate  effect  of 
all  patents  is  to  check  competition  and  favour 
the  inventor  : in  this  point  a monopoly  of 
seven  years  costs  the  state  less  than  one  of 
fourteen. 

4.  Trouble  of  searching  lists  of  numerous 
patents  ?— If  a man  buys  land,  he  must  pay  for 
investigating  title. 

5.  Increase  of  litigation? — An  unfortunate 
accompaniment  of  property  and  civilization. 
Only  two  remedies  are  applicable  : communism, 
which  leaves  no  individual  anything  to  go  to 
law  about;  and  Jack  Cade’s  plan  of  hanging 
the  lawyer. 

G.  A patent  to  a poor  man  is  a curse  (Mr. 
Carpmael) ; not  one  in  five  pay  (Mr.  Webster)  ? 
— There  are  always  benevolent  people  to  tell 
the  poor  man  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
and  that  a little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing. 
The  gravedigger  was  right  in  complaining  that 
only  rich  people  had  leave  to  drown  them- 
selves. 

8.  Many  experienced  patent  men  are  un- 
favourable to  it  ? — In  a recent  debate  the 
House  of  Commons  was  warned  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a little  incredulity  as  to  professional 
impossibility  of  reform. 

9.  “ Every  journeyman  in  every  factory  will 
have  his  patent?”— Did  Sir  II.  Peel  anticipate 
good  or  evil  from  that?  If  a considerable 
part  of  the  community  hold  copyright,  the 
moral  standard  will  be  raised,  on  the  same 


principle  that  a savings  bank  prevents  robbery 
more  efficiently  than  an  army  of  policemen. 

9.  A manufacturer  could  not  twist  a bar  of 
iron  in  peace  ? — Manufacturers  must  not 
trespass  on  their  neighbours’ ground.  All  the 
land  in  the  kingdom  is  appropriated.  You 
cannot  pick  a mop  off  a highland  moor  without 
the  Duke’s  leave. 

10;  Patents  do  increase  as  it  is? — The  ques- 
tion is  whether  inventions  increase  faster. 

11.  No  invention  of  real  merit  falls  to  the 
ground? — It  is  very  odd  that  all  really  meri- 
torious inventions  should  be  worth  risking 
120/.  upon. 

12.  It  would  give  trouble  to  the  office? — 
Patents  are  not  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government,  any  more  than  letters  are 
written  for  the  good  of  the  Post-office. 

The  main  recommendation  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed is  its  simplicity ; it  does  not  involve  the 
discussion  of  any  new  principle  or  any  need  of 
a cumbrous  and  verbose  Act  of  Parliament. 
And  as  it  would  offer  no  impediment  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  patent  system  in  any  other 
direction,  it  is  thought  that  inventors  might 
for  such  an  object  lay  aside  those  conflicting 
theories  and  discrepancies  which  seem  to  have 
nullified  all  previous  appeals  to  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Such  a measure  might  advantageously  be 
followed  by  the  removal  of  the  Utility  Design 
Act,  a sort  of  cross  breed  between  patent 
amendment  and  ornamental  copyright,  which 
was  not  properly  squared  to  either  one  or  the 
other  system,  and  which  has  been  little  trusted 
to,  except  for  puffing  and  pretence. 


MALLEABLE  AND  CAST  IRON  BEAMS. 

ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  CASTINGS  FROM  THE  SAND 
WHILE  HOT. 

It  is  common,  particularly  in  small  foun- 
dries where  economy  of  space  is  necessary,  to 
remove  the  castings  of  beams  from  the  sand 
while  hot.  The  inducement  to  this  practice 
is  the  economy  in  sand  it  effects,  for  if  the 
castings  be  allowed  to  cool  before  the  removal, 
the  sand  near  the  casting  becomes  burnt  and 
destroyed,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
sand  is  of  a peculiar  kind,  and  is  often  brought 
from  a considerable  distance,  the  temptation  to 
economize  with  it  will  be  readily  understood. 

The  sudden  refrigeration  from  a premature 
exposure  to  the  air  causes  a brittle  texture; 
for  cast  iron,  like  steel  or  glass,  has  its  hard- 
ness and  brittleness  increased  by  rapid  cooling. 
In  castings  of  variable  thickness,  it  often 
happens,  in  spite  of  careful  treatment,  that 
from  the  unequal  tension  of  the  different  parts 
arising  from  the  unequal  rate  of  contraction  in 
cooling,  flaws  and  rents  are  formed,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  many  cases  in  which 
this  tension  has  not  made  itself  thus  apparent, 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  permanently  weakening 
the  casting.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a beam  re- 
moved red  hot  from  the  sand,  and  which 
presents  the  favourable  condition  of  equal 
thickness  in  all  parts,  the  exterior  will  cool 
more  rapidly  than  the  interior,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  inequality  must  be  a disturbance 
of  that  molecular  arrangement,  which  is  the 
normal  state  of  the  metal : the  outer  part  being 
more  rapidly  cooled  is  also  more  brittle,  and 
the  consequence  of  this  unstable  equilibrium 
of  the  particles  must  be  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  casting ; therefore  to  be  pre- 
pared against  all  such  contingencies  of  manu- 
facture, it  would  be  advisable  the  beam  should 
be  tested  with  a suitable  weight,  for  even  with 
the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  founder, 
there  is  frequently  an  inequality  in  the  iron 
though  produced  from  the  same  furnace. 

Much  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  use 
of  cast  iron  ; might  be  obviated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  malleable  iron  beams,  which  could 
without  difficulty  be  worked  to  any  size  that 
might  be  required  by  means  of  a Nasmyth’s 
steam-hammer  and  powerful  rolling  mills.  As 
has  been  several  times  urged  in  The  Builder, 
if  an  annual  premium  or  honorary  distinction 
were  offered  for  the  best  specimen  of  rolled 
beams  for  building  purposes,  it  would  induce 
manufacturers  of  reputation  to  enter  into  the 
competition,  and  a very  short  time  would  suf- 
fice to  effect  such  improvements  in  the  details 
of  the  work  as  are  only  likely  to  be  perfected 
in  the  prospect  of  a steady  and  increasing  de- 
mand. 

Iron  as  a material  for  ship-building  has  been 
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fully  tested,  and  its  advantages  generally 
acknowledged,  but  it  would  appear  that  its 
applicability  to  house  building  lias  been  greatly 
overlooked.  If  it  were  brought  more  into  use 
with  respect  to  our  dwellings,  the  manufacture 
would  receive  a considerable  impulse,  which 
could  not  fail  to  operate  beneficially  on  the 
national  industry.  G.  J.  Rhodes. 


THE  INSTRUCTIONS  AS  TO  THE  BUILD- 
ING FOR  THE  ’51  EXHIBITION. 


Where  honorary  distinction  is  alone  the 
reward  of  ingenious  ability,  it  at  least  becomes 
desirable,  if  not  essential,  to  render  every  rea- 
sonable facility  to  develop  what  is  required. 
Upon  taking  up  the  plan  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  the  absence  of  sections  of  the  surface 
line,  (both  longitudinal  and  transverse)  over 
the  site  destined  for  the  proposed  buildings,  at 
once  becomes  apparent  to  the  designer  of  a 
building  so  vast  in  relation  to  size  and  varied 
with  regard  to  object. 

Any  edifice,  however  temporary  in  character, 
if  covering  a space  of  700,000  square  feet, 
must  somewhere  present  sufficient  horizontal 
line  to  demonstrate  the  varying  features  of  the 
ground  surface.  No  correct  notion  of  the 
relative  height  of  that  surface  can  be  gathered 
from  the  plan  just  issued.  If  sections  were 
not  given  out  on  the  score  of  expense,  altitu  • 
dinal  figures  might  have  been  expressed,  and 
these  heights  based  on  a common  datum  point 
near  the  locality.  Such  figures  upon  the  plan 
would  have  afforded  data  as  to  the  difference 
of  level  at  certain  points ; and,  although  from 
a glance  on  the  spot,  the  site  may  appear  a 
tolerably  level  plane,  yet  the  actual  difference 
of  height  between  the  north-west  point  (by 
Kensington  Gardens  entrance)  and  the  south- 
east point  (near  Knightsbridge  Barracks)  ra- 
ther exceeds  fourteen  feet.,  and  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  north-east  point  of  the 
site  in  question  and  the  south-west  point  is 
above  seven  feet;  whereas  the  centre  again 
differs  from  either  end. 

Now,  the  plan  thus  ushered  forth,  with 
the  prestige  of  authority,  bearing  the  impress 
of  all  nations,  and  offering  a scale  of  English 
feet,  and  another  of  French  metres,  is  evi- 
dently intended  and  expected  to  have  a wide 
range.  With  it,  therefore,  some  reference  to 
the  levels  of  the  spot  in  question  was  necessary, 
and  could  easily  have  been  supplied. 

Again,  one  of  the  “ rules  and  conditions  ” is 
— “groups  of  trees  shown  on  the  plan  must  be 
preserved,”  but  it  no  where  states  that  the 
group  of  trees  not  shewn  on  the  plan  may  be 
destroyed.  If  so,  a group  of  ten  trees  from 
30  to  40  feet  high,  now  existing  near,  and 
north  of,  the  “Prince  of  Wales”  gate,  are 
liable  to  be  removed,  or  to  render  inutile  those 
designs  which  threaten  their  destruction. 

Wm.  Yates  Freebody. 


COMPLETION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
FOR  1851. 


The  great  Industrial  Exhibition  will  proba- 
bly gather  together  in  this  metropolis  a greater 
number  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  of  visitors 
of  all  grades  from  every  part  of  this  country, 
than  have  ever  been  assembled  in  London 
since  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  the 
peace  of  1814.  As  invited  guests,  therefore, 
it  becomes  us  to  offer  them  a hearty  and  hos- 
pitable English  welcome.  But  especially  all 
public  buildings,  and  monuments,  and  institu- 
tions,— all  public  walks,  and  gardens,  and 
improvements,— and,  in  short,  everything  that 
serves  to  illustrate  the  national  character  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  should  be  duly  prepared 
for  the  auspicious  occasion.  This  will  be  the 
best  mode  of  showing  our  sympathy,  and  will 
be  doing  no  more  than  what  is  fair  towards 
the  illustrious  prince  who  has  so  nobly  and 
unhesitatingly  rendered  himself  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  this  great  social  festival  is 
tobecarried  into  effect:  above  all, it  becomes  the 
Government  to  set  the  example,  by  urging 
forward  as  much  as  possible  all  those  public 
improvements  and  embellishments  which  are 
under  their  own  immediate  direction  and 
control. 

The  three  chief  points  of  attraction  to  all 
strangers  will,  of  course,  be  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  British  Museum,  and  the 


Queen’s  Palace.  These  important  buildings 
are,  happily,  in  regard  to  their  external  works, 
in  a state  approaching  completion,  and  but 
little  effort  will  be  necessary  to  finish  them. 
As  the  people  have  generously  undertaken  to 
promote  the  primary  objects  of  the  exhibition 
at  their  own  voluntary  charge,  the  least  that 
can  be  expected  is  that  the  funds  for  the  above 
works  should,  if  needful,  be  anticipated.  The 
Nelson  column  and  the  works  at  the  Tower,  as 
well,  also,  as  a place  for  the  Vernon  collection, 
ought  in  like  manner  to  be  suitably  provided 
for.  The  credit  of  the  whole  country  is  at 
stake  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  great  in- 
dustrial experiment  is  to  be  conducted. 

If  all  classes  and  parties  cordially  unite  to 
carry  it  to  a successful  issue,  we  may  antici- 
pate for  the  metropolis,  in  1851,  a season  of 
prosperity,  gaiety,  and  splendour,  which  it  has 
not  witnessed  for  some  time  past,  and  which 
may  go  far  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
the  last  few  years  of  comparative  depression 
and  gloom.  Watchman. 


A BRICK  FOR  PARTITIONS. 


Seeing  we  shall  have  the  brick  duty  speedily 
taken  off,  and  that  we  shall  have  no  hindrance 
to  the  form,  size,  or  pattern  of 
bricks  or  tiles  for  building  pur- 
poses, I send  a sketch  of  a tile 
I have  used  some  time  for  par- 
titions (and  as  a substitute  for 
battening  walls)  with  great  suc- 
cess. They  are  light,  cheaper 
than  lath  and  plaster,  besides 
preventing  sound,  and  when 
built  with  good  sand  mortar  or 
cement  are  as  solid  as  brick.  I 
have  used  them  3 inches  square 
and  12  inches  long,  but  they 
might  be  made  of  any  length 
or  size  : where  used  in  place  of 
brick  nogging  they  can  be  made  flat  on  the 
crown.  I have  had  some  partially  cut  before 
they  were  burnt,  so  as  to  make  headers  and 
closers,  when  they  break  without  trouble. 

P. 


‘NOTES  AND  QUERIES ’’—BUT  NOT  FOR 
LONDON  COMMON  COUNCILMEN. 


A paragraph  in  a recent  leading  article 
suggests  the  above  title  and  the  following 
remarks  on  the  so-called  city  improvements. 
Your  correspondent  evidently  imagines  there 
is  only  one  mode  of  doing  a thing,  viz.,  a 
straightforward  one ; but  probably  if  he  be  a 
citizen  he  may  in  time  arrive  at  the  dignity  of 
a committeeman,  and  then  he  will  find  that 
there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  besides 
making  the  new  street.  First  and  foremost 
are  the  properties  of  the  various  wealthy  city 
companies,  most  of  whom  have  their  friends 
either  on  the  committee,  or  so  directly  con- 
nected with  some  of  its  members,  as  to  have  no 
cause  for  apprehension  of  their  interests  being 
damaged. 

Next  come  private  interests  cloaked  as 
public  good — a disguise  which  allows  them  to 
be  urged  with  greater  pertinacity,  and  gene- 
rally so  well  answers  its  purpose  that  none  but 
an  observing  few  suspect  the  apparent  actors 
to  be  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  high 
priest  of  the  oracle.  Your  correspondent 
styles  the  “improvements”  a picture  of  idle- 
ness : allow  me  to  suggest  the  conversion  of 
the  place  into  a skittle-ground,  in  order  to 
make  the  picture  perfect.  During  the  three 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  “ improve- 
ments” commenced, the  progressmadehasbeen 
confined  to  some  150  yards  of  frontage,  leaving 
as  much  more  to  be  done  in  the  next  two 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Leadenhall-market 
improvement,  which  is  embodied  in  the  same 
Act.  Claims  which  ought  to  have  been  settled 
before  the  end  of  six  months  have  been  barely 
settled  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  the  com- 
mittee having  in  the  mean  time  been  occupied 
in  litigating  about  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  given  for  the  lease  of  a lodging-house 
and  some  half-dozen  square  yards  of  parish 
burial-ground,  in  both  which  cases,  and  in- 
deed, I believe,  in  every  other  with  which  they 
have  gone  into  court,  they  have  been  hand- 
somely beaten. 

So  far  the  notes, — now  for  the  queries.  I 
have  for  some  time  been  wishing  for  an  oppor- 


tunity of  finding  some  one  who  could  solve  a 
doubt  or  two  connected  with  these  same 
“ improvements  ” for  me.  These  be  they  : 
Did  the  committee  commence  “ their  work  at 
the  middle  ” to  suit  the  convenience  of  one  of 
their  own  body?  Has  any  one  made  a tender 
for  a single  foot  of  this  ground  “ without  a 

proper  approach,”  except  Deputy  -,  who  is 

reported  to  have  taken  on  lease  the  site  of  his 
old  house?  And,  lastly,  can  a party  after 
obtaining  compensation  for  moving  from  A to 
B claim  a second  compensation  for  removing 
from  B to  A — both  A and  B being  on  the  line 
of  the  proposed  improvements? — I am  your 
obedient  servant. 

But  not  a Common  Councilman. 


EXHIBITION  : SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


We  mentioned  briefly  last  week  some  of  the 
principal  exhibitors.  Mr.  Hurlstone  has  seve- 
ral excellent  works ; we  would  particularly 
point  out, — 38,  “ Portrait  of  the  Son  of  Mr. 
Ilopwood”  (in  which  the  hound  is  painted  by 
Mr.  Ansdell);  161,  “Putting  on  the  Head- 
dress,”— a rich  piece  of  colour ; and  265, 

“ Lady  Macbeth.” -Mr.  Baxter’s  “ Portrait 

of  Mr. Clint,”  12,  is  admirable.- Mr.  Allen’s 

principal  work,  “ Cooper’s  Hill,  with  Windsor 
Castle  in  the  distance,”  is  a fine  landscape, 

in  the  painter’s  best  manner. Mr.  Herring 

has  several  pictures  in  his  particular  walk, 
superior  to  anything  he  has  yet  done ; we 
would  pariicularly  mention  No.  75,  “A  Poul- 
terer and  Dealer  in  Game  ” (placed  too  low), 
and  19,  “ Interior  of  Stable.” -Mr.  Mon- 
tague has  greatly  improved. Mr.  Woolmer 

has  not  done  so  to  the  extent  his  early  pictures 

promised. Mr.  Gill’s  “Doctor  — Advice 

Gratis,”  32,  would  sell  for  a large  sum  if  it 

had  been  painted  by  an  old  Dutchman. 

Mr.  A.  Clint  has,  as  usual,  some  excellent 
landscapes,  especially  55,  “At  Upgang,  near 
Whitby.” 

Mr.  Anthony’s  large  picture,  “ Windings  of 
the  Wye,”  is,  in  our  opinion,  a mistake, — • 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  of  the 
genius  of  the  artist.  His  “ Study  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,”  331,  is  an  extraordinary 

work,  of  wonderful  power. Mr.  Prentis  has 

a clever  Hogarthian  picture,  which  he  calls 
“The  Folly  of  Extravagance;”  Mr.  Pyne  a 
number  of  elegant  transcripts  of  pure,  bright 
atmosphere;  Mr.  Salter  “A  Bacchanalian 
Dance,”  87,  which  found  some  admirers  ; and 
Mr.  Noble  a picture  of  theE.  M.  Ward  school, 
from  the  diary  of  wanton  Pepys. 

Amongst  other  pictures  which  we  had  marked 
for  notice  are  22,  “ Vale  of  Llanrwst,”  by 
II.  J.  Boddington  ; 74,  “Thames  Craft,  Moon- 
light,” by  E.  Hassell;  80,  “ A Young  Stu- 
dent,” by  C.  Compton  ; 100,  “ Waterfall  near 
Ilaeg,  Norway,”  by  W.  West;  124,  “The 
Village  Pastor,”  from  Goldsmith,  by  James 
Godwin;  164,  “ Tea-table  Chat,”  by  Clayter; 
307,  “ Evening  on  the  Thames,”  by  J.  D. 
Wingfield  ; 366,  “ Too  Late,”  by  J.  W.  Glass; 
and,  “ A Quiet  Vale,”  by  S.  R.  Percy. 

With  much  that  is  pretty  and  pleasing, 
there  is,  we  regret  to  say,  very  little  that  is 
great. 


THE  LONDON  DRAINAGE  PLANS  AND 
THINGS  TO  DO. 


Permit  me  to  suggest  that  those  gentlemen 
who  have  forwarded  plans  to  the  Metropolitan 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  should  establish 
such  an  union  between  themselves,  as  might 
guarantee  both  their  own  plans  and  the  subject 
at  large  fair  and  full  consideration. 

Some  rather  curious  remarks  were  made  by 
a worthy  member  of  this  commission,  who  is 
made  to  say  that  “ persons  thought  they  would 
live  longer  under  an  altered  system  of  sewer- 
age.” Why  the  commission  itself  is  a living 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  this  superbly 
fallacious  idea  is  entertained.  Yes ; from  those 
who  enjoy  the  seven  stinks  opposite  Bucking- 
ingham  Palace  to  the  undrained  Poplarities, 
there  is  great  unanimity — an  idea  absolutely 
“ fixe”  I would  advise  the  commissioners  to 
take  some  account  of  it.  Some  people,  too, 
are  absurd  enough  to  think  they  would  thrive 
better  on  other  air  than  the  gases  of  inhumed 
humanity,  and  are  thought  to  have  gone  far 
towards  getting  rid  of  the  latter. 

True,  there  are  a thousand  evils  that  beset 
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! the  health  of  the  Londoner : — severest  toil, 
| miserable  infrequency  of  social  intercourse 
I and  human  sympathy;  dirt  and  disorder  and 
1 crime ; above  his  head  ever  hang  damp 
| vapours,  surcharged  with  soot ; around  him  lie 
| scarce  buried  corpses  and  countless  superflui- 
1 ties  of  filth,  and  at  his  feet  rolls  a stream  whose 
pollutions  he  carries  day  by  day  to  his  lips, 
and  whose  retiring  tide  lays  bare  acres  of 
| superfoecal  sludge.  With  one  of  these  evils 
i the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  bound  to 
deal,  and  no  mere  question  of  cost  will  avail 
\ them  in  their  hour  of  failure.  There  are  some 
who  hope  to  rid  their  lives  of  the  rest.  All 
will  come  to  pass  ; King  Dilly-Dally  will  not 
I always  reign,  nor  this  somewhat  extensive  city 
be  set  down  a paradise  of  fools.  When  we  have 
purified  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  we  shall  look  above ; we  shall 
I see  too  if  it  be  not  possible  to  ventilate  this 
i huge  amorphous  structure ; to  diminish  the 
1 evaporating  surface  of  the  Thames,  and  away 
with  its  mud  banks ; to  diminish  the  evapora- 
( ting  surface  of  the  land,  and  have  done  with 
j its  mudway3;  to  induce  or  compel  a more 
l judicious  consumption  of  fuel,  and  lift  the  pall 
| that  benumbs  us.  Were  each  one  of  us  to 
j burn  two  bushels  of  coke  to  each  one  hundred 
J of  coals,  the  latter  evil  would  be  lightened  one- 
| half,  and  our  fires  burn  better.  There  is  much 
to  do  yet  for  every  one  of  us. 

V.  D.  S.  T. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH 
ART  * 

The  first  volume  of  this  fine  work,  dedicated’ 
by  request  of  Mr.  Vernon,  to  the  British  peo- 
J pie,  is  now  completed.  It  contains  twenty-five 
subjects,  including  Mr.  Pickersgill’s  truthful 
j portrait  of  the  munificent  donor,  engraved  by 
j Mote.  E.  Landseer,  Callcott,  E.  M.  Ward, 
J Stanfield,  Leslie,  Gainsborough,  Uwins,  Con- 
I stable,  Collins,  T.  S.  Cooper,  Roberts,  Turner, 
E.  W.  Cooke,  Etty,  Maclise,  Creswick,  Wil- 
kie, and  Webster,  are  ably  rendered  in  the 
line  manner,  by  Beckwith,  Bentley,  Bacon, 
Cousen,  Staines,  Stocks,  Wallis,  Will- 
more,  Challis,  Jeavons,  Portbury,  Ker- 
not,  Greatbach,  and  Phillimore.  Turner’s 
“Venice”  (admirably  engraved  by  Willmore) 
comes  out  beautifully ; Creswick’s  “ Way  to 
Church  ” (by  Bentley)  makes  a glittering  and 
beautiful  print ; and  Landseer’s  “ High  Life  ” 
and  “ Lowlife ” are  exceedingly  well  engraved 
by  Beckwith.  Uwins’  “ Chapeau  de  Brigand,” 
David  Roberts’  staircase  in  “ Burgos  Cathe- 
dral, ’ E.  W.  Cooke’s  “Dutch  Boats  in  a 
Calm,”  and  Callcott’s  “ Dutch  Ferry,”  are  our 
other  favourites. 

There  is  a want  of  subjects  of  high  purpose 
and  earnest  thought  in  the  collection  ; but  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  work  before  us,  nor  will 
I we  now  enter  into  the  question  which  it 
involves.  If  “The  Vernon  Gallery  ” have  the 
sale  it  deserves,  it  must  be  very  large. 


GREENWICH  BATHS  AND  LAUNDRIES 
COMPETITION. 

Thirteen  competitors  sent  in  designs  in 
i reply  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Greenwich 
commissioners  for  building  baths  and  wash- 
i houses.  From  these,  three  were  selected,  and 
i ultimately  the  choice  fell  on  a set  marked 
' Junius,  found  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert 
j Ritchie,  of  Greenwich.  We  ran  down  on 
' Wednesday  to  see  the  plans,  and  had  written 
a few  notes  upon  the  matter,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  strong  representations  from  two  of 
I the  competitors  at  the  moment  of  going  to 
i press,  we  postpone  theexpression  of  any  opinion. 


Prize  Medals  for  the  International 
.ExiUBrnoN.— Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
ifor  Iromoting  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  have 
! given  notice  that  three  prizes  of  100/.  each  will 
1 be  given  to  artists  for  the  tnree  most  approved 
( designs  for  reverses  of  the  bronze  medals  to 
"be  awarded  at  the  exhibition,  and  that  three 
>i prizes  of  50/.  each  will  be  given  for  the  three 
a best  of  those  not  chosen  for  that  purpose. 


' Engravings  from  the  works  of  British  artists  in  tue 
v national  Gallery,  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  late  Robert 
^vernon  Esq  22nd  December,  1847.  Published  for  the 
r Pr°pnetors,  Marlborough  Chambers,  49,  Pall  Mali. 


jRtfligcrUaitra, 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— On 
Tuesday,  March  26,  Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  President, 
in  the  chair,  the  first  paper  read  was  a “ De- 
scription of  the  Chappie  Viaduct,  upon  the 
Colchester  and  Stour  Valley  Extension  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,”  by  Mr.  P.  Bruff. 
This  viaduct  was  thrown  across  the  valley 
of  the  Colne,  at  Chappie ; it  consisted  of 
thirty-two  semi-circular  arches,  each  of  the 
span  of  30  feet,  the  total  length  being  1,136 
feet,  and  the  extreme  height  from  the 
foundations  to  the  rail  level  being  80  feet. 
The  average  height  of  the  piers  from  the 
foundation  to  the  springing  was  45  feet; 
they  were  2 7 feet  3 inches  wide  by  4 feet  10« 
inches  thick,  at  the  under  side  of  the  impost", 
and  tapered  downwards  to  the  plinth,  with  a 
batter  of  1 in  36;  twenty- three  of  the  piers 
only  had  plinths,  which  consisted  of  a set-off 
of  2:^  inches,  making  the  dimensions  of  the 
base  of  these  piers  29  feet  6 inches  wide,  by 
7 feet  1 inch  thick.  The  piers  were  solid 
below  the  plinth,  but  above  that  level  there 
was  a centre  opening  6 feet  in  width,  arched  at 
the  top  and  the  bottom.  The  whole  of  this 
viaduct  was  constructed  of  bricks  made  in  the 
district,  being  chiefly  set  in  mortar;  but  the 
arches  for  a distance  of  4 feet  6 inches  above 
the  springing  were  set  in  cement.  The  viaduct 
occupied  about  twenty  months  in  construction, 
and  cost  about  55 1.  per  lineal  yard.  The  next 
paper  read  was  “ On  the  Manufacture  of  Mal- 
leable Iron,  with  the  results  of  Experiments  on 
the  Strength  of  Railway  Axles,”  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Thorneycroft. 

Provincial. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
market  for  corn  and  cattle  on  the  now  almost 
cleared  site  of  the  old  gaol  at  Chelmsford. 
The  Wisbech  Council  have  had  a propo- 
sal from  Mr.  F.  Utting,  surveyor,  to  supply 
them  with  an  accurate  map  of  every  block  of 
building  in  the  town,  on  a scale  of  one  chain  to 
the  inch,  for  a contribution  of  30 1.  towards  the 
expense.  The  council  could  not  see  the  utility 
of  such  a map. The  Bill  for  the  new  Vic- 

toria Docks,  in  the  Essex  marshes,  opposite 
Woolwich,  has  not  been  opposed.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  400,000/.,  and  with  warehouses, 
1,500,000/.  Mr.  Elmes,  architect,  and  others 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  requirement  of  such 
docks,  and  Mr.  Rendel,  on  behalf  of  the 

Admiralty,  is  shortly  to  report. A window, 

as  a memorial  to  Lieut.  Waghorn,  is  to  be 

erected  in  Snodland  Church,  Kent. The 

little  town  of  Llanelly  (Carmarthen)  has  at 
once  subscribed  120/.  6s.  towards  the  inter- 
national exhibition,  and  hopes  to  add  a 

hundred  or  two  more. The  south  side  of 

Aston  Church,  says  the  Birmingham  Journal, 
is  about  being  restored,  under  Mr.  C.  W. 

Orford’s  superintendence. A new  Roman 

Catholic  Church,  in  the  Decorated  style,  is  to 
be  erected  on  Snow-hill,  Wolverhampton,  at  a 

cost  of  about  8,000/. The  Duke  of  Grafton 

is  said  to  have  found  a Roman  villa,  near  Pau- 
lerspury,  on  the  Watling-street-road : his 

grace’s  labourers  watch  the  treasure  night 
and  day. Above  2,000/.  have  been  sub- 

scribed for  rebuilding  All  Saints’,  Manches- 
ter.  A tomb  and  headstone  to  the  memory 

of  two  Edinburgh  medical  students,  cut  off  by 
cholera,  at  Hull,  while  battling  with  it  there 
in  the  exercise  of  their  professional  duties,  has 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Mawson,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the 

expense  of  fellow-students. A subscription 

has  been  opened  for  the  restoration  of  a 
stained-glass  window  in  the  old  church  of 
Morpeth.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  rector, 
and  others  have  already  contributed. 

Wortley  Union  Workhouse  Compe- 
tition. — For  Wortley  Union  Workhouse 
twenty-two  designs  were  sent  to  the  guar- 
dians ; and  from  these  they  have  selected,  as 
being  best  adapted  for  their  requirements,  the 
drawings  bearing  the  motto  “ Si  fortuna 
juvat,”  which  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Aickin 
and  Capes. 

Clear  Space  for  St.  Paul’s. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  City  Sewers  Commission, 
Mr.  Haywood,  the  surveyor,  presented  a re- 
port entirely  favourable  to  the  projected  im- 
provements, and  Mr.  Barber  mentioned  that 
some  of  the  canons  and  minor  canons  of  the 
cathedral  had  expressed  a desire  to  see  it 
carried  out. 


Marlborough  House  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery. — Our  suggested  appro- 
priation of  Marlborough  House  is  to  be,  at  all 
events  temporarily,  realized.  In  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  Mr.  Ewart  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  evening,  Lord  John 
Russell  said  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  National  Gallery  should  be 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  national  works  of 
art,  including  those  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Vernon, 
as  well  as  those  left  by  the  bequests  of  other 
persons ; at  the  same  time  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  that,  having  given  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy privileges  with  the  view  of  founding  a 
national  school  of  art,  it  was  not  only  due  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  but  also  to  the  country, 
that  they  should  have  the  means  of  main- 
taining that  school.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, thought  it  right  before  they  asked  the 
Royal  Academy  to  give  up  their  part  of  the 
building,  to  propose  a grant  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  find  some  other  erection  ; and 
the  Government  intended  to  bring  in  a Bill  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  House  was  aware  that  Marlborough 
House  had,  since  the  death  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  her  Ma- 
jesty had  been  graciously  pleased  to  declare 
that  for  the  present,  and  for  a few  years  to 
come,  that  mansion  might  be  used  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Vernon  collection,  together  with 
any  other  pictures  that  might  be  presented  to 
the  nation. 

Route  of  the  OverlandMail  to  India. 
— On  the  eve  of  publication,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  us  to  see  a moving  diorama  illus- 
trative of  the  route  of  the  overland  mail  to 
India,  which  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  in 
Regent-street.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  Messrs. 
Absolon,  Grieve,  and  Telbin,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Herring,  who  painted  the  animals,  anil 
we  must  content  ourselves  at  present  with 
saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
exhibitions  of  the  kind  ever  opened,  and  is 
most  honourable  to  the  artists  named.  It  is 
exhibited  in  what  was  formerly  Nash’s  Gallery, 
which  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Moreing. 

Dioramic  Views  of  Australia. — “ Dio- 
ramas is  in,”  to  a certainty.  Mr.  Skinner  Prout 
adds  his  contribution  in  the  shape  of  a series 
of  dissolving  views,  illustrative  of  Australia, 
and  convict  and  emigrant  life.  The  artist 
accompanies  them  with  some  discourse,  in- 
structive as  well  as  pleasant.  It  forms  a very 
agreeable  exhibition. 

Building  Fund  for  Institute  of 
Architects. — The  very  inadequate  accom- 
modation afforded  to  the  whole  body  of 
“ British  Architects,”  by  the  occupancy  of  the 
one- pair  floor  in  16,  Lower  Grosvenor-street, 
must,  together  with  the  fact  of  their  increasing 
numbers,  suggest  the  necessity  of  their  ar- 
ranging to  obtain  a suitable  edifice ; and  in  this 
respect  they  may  with  advantage  contemplate 
what  has  been  effected  by  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  by  subscriptions  among 
themselves.  I would  therefore  recommend  the 
formation  of  a “ Building  Fund  ” for  the  pur- 
chase of  a suitable  site  and  building  : there 
is  now  a vacant  site  in  Leicester-square,  well 
adapted  for  such  a purpose.  The  disposition 
evinced  by  Government  with  reference  to  the 
arts  affords,  I think,  a hope  that  they  might 
be  led  to  grant  a site  to  further  so  desirable  an 
object.  The  services  of  a gentleman  as  paid 
secretary,  with  a salary  of  250/.  per  annum, 
whose  time  and  services  should  be  entirely  and 
unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute, 
with  proper  offices  and  apartments  in  the 
building,  are,  I consider,  essential  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Institute. — R.  L.  S. 

Donation  of  Institute  of  Architects 
to  ’51  Exhibition. — In  our  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  last  week,  we  committed  a mistake 
in  stating  that  the  Earl  De  Grey  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  contribution  of  the  50  guineas 
of  that  body  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  His 
lordship  had,  at  the  request  of  the  council, 
transmitted  their  cheque  to  the  treasurers  of 
the  fund,  and  our  informant  (we  arrived  late 
on  the  evening  in  question)  misunderstood  the 
terms  of  the  acknowledgment  sent  by  Mr. 
Cattley  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners. 

Workhouse  Competition,  Bradford. 
— The  premium  of  30/.  offered  for  the  best 
design  for  a union  workhouse  at  Bradford,  has 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  York. 
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Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  10th  April,  for 
a parsonage-house  at  Abbots’  Bromley,  Staf- 
fordshire ; by  3rd,  for  the  painting,  repairs, 
and  other  works  to  four  houses  at  Upper 
Clapton  ; by  a date  not  specified,  for  altering 
three  houses  and  putting  in  plate-glass  fronts, 
in  Holloway-road ; by  10th  April,  for  two 
cast-iron  purifiers,  with  valves,  sieves,  &c.,  for 
the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Gas  Company;  by  4th, 
for  the  masons’,  carpenters’,  and  iron  work 
required  in  erecting  gas  works  at  Heckmond- 
wike;  by  8th,  for  the  removal  of  timber  work 
at  Deptford  dockyard  basin  ; by  a date  not 
specified,  for  the  erection  of  St.  John’s  Schools, 
Great  Crosshall -street,  Liverpool;  by  15th 
April,  for  the  erection  of  a new  church  at 
Edgehill,  Liverpool;  by  1 6th,  for  providing 
and  laying  about  3,000  lineal  yards  of  stone 
kerbing  at  Birmingham  ; by  same  date,  for 
making,  forming,  and  culverting  new  streets 
at  Birmingham  ; by  3rd,  for  500  tons  of 
Guernsey  granite  for  Mile-end  Old-town  ; and 
by  fith  May,  for  works  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  from  Helpstone  to  Corby,  Hougham 
to  Newark,  and  river  Trent,  near  Newark,  to 
Retford. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
At  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society, 
Mr.  Picton  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library  for  Liverpool,  and  was  supported 
by  various  members,  who  afterwards  spoke  to 
the  suggestion.  Mr.  R.  Turner,  of  Dublin, 
was  to  have  exhibited  a model  of  his  iron 
roof  over  the  railway  station,  but  failed 
to  do  so,  as  he  had  done  once  before, 
and  the  meeting  naturally  regarded  such 
treatment  as  an  insult  to  a respectable  society. 
Mr.  Frank  Howard  then  offered  some  remarks 
on  “The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  by  Mr. 
Ruskin,  from  whom  he  dissented,  and  the 
subject  was  adjourned  for  discussion. 

Sculpture  in  tiie  Pediment  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. — Mr.  Cock- 
erell’s design  for  the  sculpture  in  the  pediment 
of  St.  George’s  Hall  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  G.  Nicholl,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.A.,  and  is  about  to  be 
opened  to  public  view.  The  following  is  the 
official  description  of  the  design  : — “ Britannia, 
her  spear  in  her  right  hand,  ottering  the  olive 
branch  with  her  left,  is  seated  on  her  island 
rock,  the  lion  at  her  side,  and  the  Mersey  or 
the  ocean  at  her  feet.  By  her  side  is  Mercury, 
bringing  to  her  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ; 
Asia  first,  with  the  cornucopia  at  her  feet ; 
America,  behind  Europe,  with  her  sword  of 
power  in  her  right  hand,  raising  Africa  with 
her  left ; and,  lastly,  Africa,  in  posture  of  gra- 
titude and  humility,  with  her  sons  in  her  arms; 
the  breaking  of  whose  chains  is  the  work  of 
Britannia.  Beyond  is  Bacchus,  the  panther, 
and  the  wine  vase.  The  other  foreign  products 
are  represented  by  two  figures  drawing  to  land 
their  several  cargoes.  On  the  right  of  Bri- 
tannia are  the  English  arts  and  products  ad- 
vancing to  meet  the  foreign  Apollo.  Science 
holds  the  torch  and  guides  the  car,  and  Agri- 
culture, is  at  his  side.  Behind  are  the  plough, 
the  spindle,  and  the  beehive,  the  peasant  and 
his  child  forming  a group  to  represent  the 
domesticity  of  England.  Beyond  is  the  metal- 
lurgy,  the  fabric  of  arms  and  machineiy,  which 
she  knows  so  well  how  to  use.” 

The  Electric  Light.  — Messrs.  Staite 
and  Petrie’s  specification  of  patent  for  im- 
provements in  electric  light,  contains  fifteen 
claims  of  novelty  of  invention,  among  which 
are  improved  hydro-barometers,  with  flexible 
enclosed  capillary  syphon,  of  wick,  &c.,  and 
caoutchouc,  for  drawing  fluids  from  cells  at  any 
required  depth  or  level  alone;  protection  of 
galvanic  apparatus  by  a process  of  sulphur- 
coating ; improvements  in  cells  and  fluids ; a 
mode  of  fusing  iridium  for  electrodes,  and  an 
apparatus  for  shifting  these  as  they  waste  away. 

Provident  Institution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen. — We  desire  to  recall  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  anniversary  dinner  of  this 
commendable  institution  is  to  be  held  on 
■Wednesday  next,  (3rd  April),  when  we  hope  to 
see  a full  attendance  of  all  interested  in  its 
useful  objects. 

The  Life  of  a Locomotive  is  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  ; the 
value  of  a first-rate  engine,  2,500/.  It  fol- 
lows that  every  mile  it  runs  costs  just  four- 
pence. 


Railway  Jottings.  — The  Britannia- 
bridge,  so  far  as  completed,  has  been  inspected 
by  Captain  Simmons,  who  instituted  some 
important  experiments  which  tested  its  struc- 
tural strength,  and  the  law  of  its  deflection. 
The  result  is  said  to  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory. On  Monday  in  last  week  the  up  mail 
express  passed  through  for  the  first  time, 
saving  henceforth  an  hour’s  time.  Other 
trains  with  traffic  and  passengers  now  regu- 
larly run  through  the  tube.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  structure  it  appears  will  be  074,000/., 
thrice  the  original  estimate.  The  Company 
are  said  to  look  to  Parliament  to  bear  a share 
of  the  burden,  on  the  plea  of  public  benefit. 

The  railway  works  between  Claydon  and 

Islip  are  in  active  progress.  Nearly  100  men 
are  engaged  near  Bicester. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — The 
Franklin  Journal  announces  a patent  in  Ame- 
rica by  Mr.  S.  Morse,  for  marking  and  print- 
ing, by  means  of  the  “ decomposing,  colouring, 
and  bleaching  effects  of  electricity  acting  upon 
any  known  salts  that  leave  a mark  as  the  result 
of  the  said  decomposition  upon  paper,  cloth, 
metals,  or  other  convenient  and  known  mark- 

able  material.” It  is  said  that  some  costly 

scientific  experiments  have  of  late  been  made 
by  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  here, 
which  have  induced  the  directors  to  institute 
an  entirely  new  system  of  insulation,  both  for 
suspended  wires  and  in  tunnels. 

The  New  Church  at  Atherstone,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  was  consecrated  on 
Thursday,  the  14th  inst.,  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  The  church  which  formerly 
occupied  a portion  of  the  site  was  capable  of 
containing  about  800  persons,  who  were  ac- 
commodated in  square  pews  of  the  worst 
description,  and  in  galleries,  of  which  there 
were  three — one  at  the  east,  one  at  the  west  end, 
and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  In 
the  new  building,  sittings  are  provided  for  1,250 
persons,  and  the  expense  has  been  defrayed  by 
public  subscriptions,  aided  by  grants  of  500/. 
from  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Society,  and  300/. 
from  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
Churches  and  Chapels.  The  tower  of  the  old 
building  and  a fine  chancel  to  the  east  of  it 
have  not  been  removed  : it  is  proposed  to 
restore  them,  and  to  increase  the  height  of  the 
tower,  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised 
for  the  purpose.  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon 
were  the  architects ; Mr.  R.  Jennings,  of 
Atherstone,  assisted  in  superintending  the 
work;  and  Messrs.  Broadbent  and  Hawley,  of 
Leicester,  were  the  contractors  employed. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. — In  a recent 
number  of  your  journal  in  reference  to  the  ad- 
mission tax  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  you  ask 
“ what  the  Society  for  obtaining  free  admission 
to  public  edifices  is  about?”  The  great  in- 
terest that  you  have  long  and  zealously  shown, 
and  the  constant  and  efficient  efforts  of  The 
Builder  in  this  important  subject,  give  your 
opinion  great  weight,  and  may  induce  the  com- 
mittee to  recommence  its  exertions,  and  again 
batter  the  doors  of  the  only  edifices  that  utterly 
resisted  the  society’s  remonstrance,  supported 
by  the  countenance  of  Royalty,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  Government.  The  society  ad- 
visedly ceased  to  agitate  for  a time,  in  the  hope 
that  the  example  of  others,  and  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  public,  would  shame  the  obstinate 
and  contumacious  into  the  improved  general 
course,  and  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  of 
meriting  the  thanks  of  mankind  ; but  I agree 
with  you  that  it  is  time  for  different  proceed- 
ings to  be  commenced  towards  parties  so  in- 
sensible to  the  nation’s  wishes.  As  a member 
of  the  committee,  I feel  that  it  will  soon  be 
our  duty  to  attend  to  your  hint. — G.  F. 

Tombstones  in  Scotland.— We  are  told 
that  near  Kinross,  the  lintels  of  a weaver’s 
factory  have  been  made  from  the  tombstones 
of  a neighbouring  burial-ground;  and  upon 
the  chimney-top  of  a house  by  the  side  of  the 
Perth  road  maybe  read  the  inscription,  “Here 
lies  the  body  of  Margaret”  &c. ! 

For  the  Scottish  National  Gallery 
at  Edinburgh,  Sir  W.  G.  Craig  has  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a bill. 

Stone-heaps  : Compensation. — At  Car- 
lisle Assizes  a widow  has  been  awarded  300/. 
from  the  county  bridge  surveyor  for  the  death 
of  her  husband,  upset  in  a gig  by  a stone-heap 
on  the  high  road. 


State  of  Heath  field  Church. — In 
travelling  through  the  villages  of  Sussex,  I 
was  much  surprised  to  see  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  churches,  especially  that 
of  Heathfield.  Many  of  the  pews  there  have  no 
other  flooring  but  “ mother  earth,”  and  the 
external  ground  being  higher,  in  wet  weather 
the  water  oozes  in  and  emits  a pestiferous  odour. 
The  roof  of  the  aisle  affords  no  protection 
from  the  weather.  A large  square-headed 
wooden  window  has  been  erected  on  the  aisle 
roof ; the  rose  windows  in  the  clerestory  blocked 
up,  and  three-light  wooden  frame  windows  in- 
serted ; a large  Roman  gallery  graces  the  west 
end  of  the  interior,  and  blocks  up  a charming 
arch  of  the  second  pointed  period.  The  whole 
of  the  inside  has  been  thickly  covered  with 
whitewash  (columns  and  arches  included). 
The  spire  is  18  inches  from  perpendicular, 
and  is  in  a dangerous  condition.  The  church 
is  nearly  deserted,  its  congregation  being 
seldom  more  than  thirty,  though  formerly  six 
hundred.  What  can  be  done  to  preserve  the 
building?  Would  an  appeal  to  the  rural  dean 
be  of  any  use  ?—  Clio. 

New  Building  in  Boston,  U.  S. — On 
the  site  of  the  “ Old  Liberty  Tree  ” in  Boston, 
a tree  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
America,  a large  block  of  Stores  has  been 
erected,  with  a representation  of  the  tree  in  a 
panel  on  the  front.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
four  stories  in  height,  with  a front  of  90  feet 
on  Washington-street  and  77  on  Essex-street, 
and  covering  about  9,000  feet  of  ground.  It 
was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Amos  Cotting.  In  the  second  story  is  a hall 
75  by  30  feet;  in  the  third  story  another 
monstre  hall,  80  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  about 
30  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, — with  two  large 
drawing-rooms,  and  a supper-room  75  by  30 
feet,  contiguous — calculated  for  the  use  of 
balls,  levees,  public  dinners,  &c.  The  fourth 
story  also  comprises  two  halls,  one  75  by  30 
feet,  and  the  other  GO  by  40,  with  convenient 
drawing-rooms,  and  the  whole  amply  lighted 
from  the  roof. 


TENDERS 

Received  for  the  new  wings  to  he  added  to  the  North  and 
East  Ridings  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Clifton,  near  York. 
Architects,  Mr.  J.  B.  and  Win.  Atkinson. 

For  the  whole  works. 


Brown £5,875  0 0 

Samuel  Atack 4,835  10  0 

Barstow  4,800  0 0 

Pulleyn  and  Son 4,505  0 0 

Wm.  Deighton  4,350  0 0 

Bellcrby  and  Akcroyd 4,245  0 0 

Accepted  tenders  as  subdivided 4,244  10  0 

Accepted  Tenders — 

Masonry,  brickwork,  &c.,  by  Noah  Akcroyd. . £2,69 3 0 0 
Carpenters’  and  joiners’  work,  by  Win.  Bel- 
lcrby   Sip  0 0 

Plastering  and  Whitewashing,  hy  R.  Knowlson  110  0 0 

Plumbing,  glazing,  and  spouting,  &c.,  by  R. 

Walker 385  0 0 

Ironfoundcrs’ work,  by  John  Walker  147  10  0 

Painting,  by  Frank  Moore 70  0 0 


^4,244  10  0 

Tenders  for  the  Birmingham  New  Workhouse.  Messrs. 
Drury  and  Bateman,  architects,  Birmingham.  Opened, 


March  26  th,  1850. 

Hill,  Wolverhampton j<?32,931  0 0 

Pashby  and  Plcvins,  Birmingham 32.910  0 0 

Webb,  Birmingham 32,737  3 0 

Burton,  London 32,515  0 0 

Davis,  Birmingham 31,900  0 0 

Hickman,  Wolverhampton 31,854  0 0 

Hartland,  Wolverhampton 31, 15 15  0 0 

C.esswell,  Birmingham  31, fill  19  2j 

Greensall,  Erdington  31,150  0 0 

Heritage,  Warwick  30,934  1 0 

Kirk  and  Parry,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire  ....  30,600  0 0 

Hardwick  and  Son,  Birmingham 30,2(52  7 81 

Hemberow,  Carlisle 29,800  0 0 

Briggs,  Birmingham 29,565  0 0 

Branson  and  Gwyther,  Birmingham 27,998  3 4 

Trego,  London 27,8/5  0 0 

Sissons,  Hull 26.989  0 0 

Furguson,  Nottingham  26,930  0 0 

Glenn,  London  (accepted)  24,920  0 0 


Chafy,  D.D.,  Fcltwell,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Hanncll,  architect. 

Hutchinson,  March ^2,809  0 0 

Mills  and  Son,  Whittlcsea 2,483  0 0 

Smith  and  Co.,  St.  Ives  2,457  0 0 

Harratt  and  Co.,  Huntingdon  (accepted)  ....  2,315  0 0 


For  a house  for  J.  Warner,  Esq.  Mr.  Allen,  architect, 
St.  Ives. 

Oates,  Cambridge ^1,325  0 0 

Bell,  ditto  1,275  0 0 

Bunting,  St.  Ives 1,199  0 0 

Mills  and  Son,  Whittlcsea 1,197  6 0 

Harratt  and  Co.,  Huntingdon  1,195  0 0 

Benuett  and  Son,  Whittlcsea  (accepted).  1,117  0 0 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week, 

Tuesday,  April  2. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m« 
Friday,  5.— Architectural  Association,  8 p.m. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Brick  making.” — A correspondent  asks, — Whether  peat 
can  be  safely  used  to  burn  bricks  ; and  if  it  has  ever  been 
extensively  applied  to  that  purpose  ? 

‘‘  F-  F->”  “B-  B-.”  “Thesus”  (if  the  house  in  Pall  Mall 
alluded  to  is  now  No.  81,  this  was  built  by  a Duke  of 
Schombcrg  about  1719),  “Amateur  Bricklayer,”  “ W.  R. 
P.”  (we  should  use  a stone  lintel  and  not  an  arch),  “ T.  G. 
R.,”  “ Constant  Reader”  (we  are  not  in  a condition  to  offer 
an  opinion),  “ M.  C.,”  “ W.  T.”  (the  removal  of  the  brick 
duties  has  been  urged  by  many  : we  do  not  remember  seeing 
Mr.  T.’s  pamphlet),  “ A Contractor “ H.  C.”  (before  the 
abolition  of  the  duty,  bricks  so  made  were  taxed),  “ X.  Y.” 
(salaries  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  parties),  “ J.  M.  and 
Co.,”  ‘‘Constant  Reader,”  “Working  Bricklayer,”  “ W. 
B.”  (next  week),  “ D.  R.  H.”  “J.  E.,”  “ Walbrook” 
(explain),  “ P.  P.,”  “J.  J.,”  “J.  II.,”  “A.  Z.”  “Schedule 
L,”  “W.  W.,”  “J.A.P.,”  “ E.  W.  G.”—“  Extramural 
Burial”  (Effingham  Wilson,  1850)  ; “ Perspective,  its 
:iples  and  Practice,”  by  G.  B.  Moors  (Taylor,  Walton, 
-O.,  1850). 

“ Books  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point 
out  books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


and  Co., 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"IVTILE.— Grand  Moving  Panorama  of  the 

^ r RILE,  comprising  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  on  it.1 
banka,  to  which  is  added  the  inte  ior  of  the  great  rook-cut  Temph 
or  Abou  himbel,  pninted  by  Messrs.  Warren.  Bonomi,  and  Fahey 
an  addition  to  the  collection  of  curiosities.— Egyptian  llaU  Picca- 
dilly daily  at  Three  and  Eight.  Stulls,  3s.;  pit,  2s.;  gallery,  Is. 
Children  and  schools  half-price. 


c 


HAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURE  It 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 

Finsbury  -square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmauship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.—  N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  eugaged  in  building. 


N 


OTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

and  PASK,  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 
Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  Cus-  


— — and  the  Public  gene- 

rally. that  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  hud  by  return  of  post. 


TO  BRIC1CMAKEKS. 

ANTED,  about  20,000  of  very  DARK 

, ,.7  , AED  FACING  BRICKS,  to  be  delivered  immediately 
at  Wood  Green,  Tottenham.— Samples  aud  prices  to  be  sent  car- 
riage free,  to  G.  R.,  13,  Gerrard-street,  London. 

WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

7.  PRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  bricks  to  any 
pattern -Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGII,  37,  Newington- 


w 


ARD  and  CO.,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

side,  Loudon.— FIRE  BRICKS,  80s.  per  1,000,  STOCKS, 
(Cowley)  very  prime,  :tis„  Kent,  34s.,  superior  white  Suttolk, 
Dutch  clinkers  (unproved  make),  patent  mult,  kiln,  and  rorn- 
Uryin.':  tiles.  Country  pan,  plain,  paving.  12-inch  and  9-iuch  ; 
Windsor  (Pi  and  other  oven  tiles.  CROWN  and  CIRCULAR 
bricks,  nre  lumps,  tiles,  shield  guards,  retorts,  shaped  goods,  &•;. 
Rc.  lie  Clays,  loam,  concrete,  gravel,  river  sand.  Rough  ahovc- 
Driogc  ditto  for  plasterers.  House  ditto  red  and  white.  Dorking 

Wefshf  and  I 

Goods  with  promptness.  A COALS  : ., 

22s.  (id. ; small  ditto,  JOs.  (id.  per  ton. 

Discount  for  cash. 

T|RICKS.-In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  Ii.  DODD  is  enabled  to  oiler  his  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices;  mid  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  Citv.  II.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  liis  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 02s.  6(L  „ 

Pale  Seconds 50s.  „ 

Paviors 42s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  „ 

Marie  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Brioks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  are  souud,  well  burnt,,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
rlor  external  facing.  3 hey  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  aud  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house, 
'i!  ox  ton  Bnokhelds,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
Jloxton. 


that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible , this 
isand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  ackuo  lodged 

to  bepreferable  to  ri'"*'- 


• N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
(reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  « alls,  where  it  is  desirable 
U — ,J  ’ ’ ept  * ‘ ’ - - — 

r 

CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

|T|  AIN  PIPES,  &c.— F.  A.  TIDDEMAN, 

I JL«/  St.  Ann’s  Wharf.  Earl-strcct,  City,  near  Blaekfrinrs-bridge, 
'keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Elbows,  &c.,  half 
iiround  and  O.  G.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water  or  Gas,  Planch 
(pipes,  Sash  Weights,  and  other  Castings  ; Iron  Work  for  Bakers’ 

' Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to  be  had  in  sets  or  in 
uparts.— Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Contracts  taken  to  any 
('extent.  Goods  lauded.  A powerful  crane. 

["OAPIER  AIACHEand  CARTON  PIERRE 

ENRICHMENTS  MANUFACTORY,  4!)  and  50,  Rathbone 
'.place. — GEO  HOE  JACKSON  mid  SONS  beg  the  attention  of  Ar- 
Hchitcc's,  Builders,  Decorators,  and  others,  to  their  large  assortment 
of  ENRICHMENTS  in  every  style,  executed  in  the  highest  class 
(Of  art. 

,1  The  facilities  and  repeated  enlargement  of  means  enable 
IXSEORGE  JACKSON  and  SONS  to  announce  the  execution  of 
'(works  ot  the  above  descriptions  in  these  advantageous  materials  at 
4i  cost  coiuidernbly  below  any  known  method,  while  for  quality, 

' relief,  and  finish,  they  flatter  themselves  they  stand  unrivalled. 

J Just  published-a  large  Quarto  Work  of  their  EN RICH  .UENTS 
l'.with  dimensions  for  reference  and  price. 


PUBJICATIOZfS. 

This  day,  8vo.,  12s., 

^.OTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  FRANCE ; 

manesoue  an5UplX,!l'^,,,hiC  chr?I‘ol')Sicnl  Succession  of  the  Ro- 

Ji.v  THOMAS  INKERSLEY. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarle-street. 


Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6d 

«,rORNUM’S  HISTORY  of  PAINTING 

sent  time.  an°US  % RaTph'  k' WORNUm'10^  ageS  l°  th°  prC' 
C.  COX,  12,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


r_  This  day  is  published,  price  Is., 

nPIIE  ART  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 

in  WATER  r.fn.OTins 

ByTHOMASROWBOTHAM.  Professoi-  of  Drawing  to  the  Ttoval 
of  the  R‘ ‘'POTHAM.  Jun.  Member 

oi  tne  a l V .society  of  Painters  in  Water  Coburn  Pall  M ill 
London  : WlNSOIt  and  NEWTON,  38,  Rath bonc-placc. 


ins  17 nohnurl'inll'ii1nhed’  illustrated  with  22  Plates. 

pF.RSPLCl  IVE  : its  f PRINCIPLES  and 

By  G.  B.  MOORE,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  University  College 
Loudon. 

r . „ 8vo.  Two  Parts,  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

London  : TAY LOR,  WALTON,  aud  MABEKLY,  Upper  Gowcr- 
street,  and  Ivy-lanc,  Patcrnostcr-row.  1 y 


IMPULSE  TO  ART ; or  Ancient 

innumerable.  ^ PriDciples  for  Volutcs  a“d  Lines  of  Beauty, 
By  JOSEPH  JOPLING. 

m l’n'aKC,i  »i  the  endeavour  to  realize  such  instm- 

icct  ^i^.re„efI,eP;lm(e  \ware *hat  Mr.  Jopling  had  carried  thesub- 
jeet  b so  grcat  nn  cx ten t.  and  with  such  beautiful  results."— Report 

i^sArX^'11'036  ‘ Pay'tr  CU  'he  ^ lHStUute 

dem^Price -KM6  °f  “ The  BuUder"  2,  York-strcet,  Covent  Gar- 
Just  published. 

A LARGE  FOLIO  WORK  (65  sheets)  of 

r Tf-  OHNA51ENTSof  yaned  Character  and  Periods,  including 
Gothic,  Elizabethan,  Italian,  trench,  Renaissance,  Greek,  Roman 
MoilillntlVnS  mu?,h  fidoity  to  style  and  date,  and  suitable 
to  Architects,  Builders,  Decorators,  Designers,  Carvers,  Modellers 
and  all  connected  with  ornamental  pursuits.  Price  30 1 
Mr.  JOHN  WHALE,  BH.  High  iKS  ; .,,d  JACKSON  B«d 
SONS,  49,50,  Rathbone-place. 

J ust  published,  price  4s., 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS'  PRICES  for  1850, 

M-J  corrected  throughout,  with  numerous  additions,  and  con- 
taining  nearly  11  wo  Prices  and  Memoranda,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Building  Act.  with  the  Modifications  of  the  Act 
London:  WEALE.  59  Iligh  Holborn  ; SIMPKIN,  MAR- 
SHALL, and  Co.,  and  GROOMBRIDGE,  Paternoster-row;  tlio 
Office  o “The  Builder:"  the  Office  of  the  Civil  F.nniwer  and 
Ardntect  Journal,  10,  Fludyer-street.  Westminster,  aud  to  be  had 
of  all  Booksellers. 


D".  -in:  '"‘'fhickUol- 8vo.  price  2 L 10s„  the  Third  Edition  of 

R.  URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES ; containing  a clear 
g-xpoflit'on  of  their  Principles  mid  Practice.  Third  Edition,  cor- 
rected throughout ; with  1,241  Woodcuts. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS, 

n a,ld  Ml NES  : being  the  Second  Edition  of 

8\m  rice  14sSUPP  emCDt  t0  T’lrd  Editiou  of  hU  ‘•Dictionary.” 
" London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  nnd  LONGMANS. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  NESBIT’S  MENSURATION  LAND 
T SURVEYING,  ic. 

Just  published,  h ew  Edition,  with  the  addition  of  a Treatise  on 
Levelling.  l2mo.,  price  6s  hound, 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL 

MENSURATION. 


KEY,  5s. 
By  the 


Author,  New  Edition.  8vo.,  with  Plates,  Woodcuts, 
nnd  Field-book,  price  12s., 

TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  LAND-SUR- 

VEYING.  Corrected  and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  Plane 
Trigonometry,  including  the  use  of  the  Theodolite  and  Railway 
Surveying,  Railway  Engineering,  Levelling,  Planning,  Laying  out 
Curves,  &c.,  by  T.  BAKER. 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Part  I..  5s.  K EY.  5s.- Part  II.,  7s.  (Id.  KEY,  7s. 

INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING. 

l8mo.,  2s.  6d. 

Loudon:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  nnd  LONGMANS. 

Will  be  published  the  First  Week  in  April,  price  One  Shilling  aud 
Sixpence, 

1 ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH 

MANIPULATION. 

By  CHARLES  V.  WALKER. 'Superintendent  of  Electric  Tele- 
graph to  the  South-Eastern  Kailwuv  Company  ; Au'hor  of 
“ Electrotype  Manipulation  Editor  of  “ The  Transactions,  Ac., 
of  the  Electriesl  Society.”  of  the  " Electrical  Magazine,”  Ac.,  Ac. 


NEWS!  NEWS!  NEWS!— The  best 

cheapest,  and  lnrgest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Sulisbury-squarc,  London,  nnd  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 

— - lo.  1 

Journal,  Price  6d.,  entitled 

r|MIE  LEADER. — Its  master  principle  will 

-H-  be,  the  right  of  every  opinion  to  its  own  free  utterance.  It 
will  seek  to  afford  expression  for  the  most  advanced  opinions  on 
the  questions  of  the  day,  Political,  Economical,  Social,  aud 
Religious. 

Contents  of  the  paper :— The  news  of  the  day,  treated  so  as  to  ex- 
pand the  most  interesting  into  full  and  animated  narrative  ; 
accurate  commercial  intelligence  ; discussion  of  the  stirring  topics 
of  the  day,  national  and  local;  an  open  department  free  to  corre- 
spondents on  subjects  in  controversy  ; a review  of  the  literaturo  of 
the  day,  not  only  in  books,  but  also  in  the  events  and  influences  of 
the  literary  world  at  home  and  abroad  ; accounts  of  the  progress  of 
science;  elucidation  of  the  ar's  of  the  dav,  in  criticism  mid  de- 
scription ; original  essays ; fiction,  and  occasionally  pictorial  illus- 
trations. 

THE  LEADER  will  advocate  the  most  complete  forms  of 
national  and  individual  freedom,  in  action,  industry,  and  thought. 
Earnest  convictions  will  be  told  in  language  direct  and  un- 
equivocaL 

Published  by  JOSEPH  CLAYTON,  Jun.,  205,  Strand.  London. 

IEAD,  &c. — Builders  and  Plumbers  sup- 

J plied  with  CAST  and  M 1 1, LED  SHEET  LEA  D aud  PIPE, 
at  who'csule  prices,  at  W.  DENT’S  (late  Burton  and  Dcntl,  rnanu- 
factnrcr  of  cast  sheet-lead,  engine-pumps,  and  water-closets.  A 


|?  EDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 

, , SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road, l'imlieo  Basin 

nfSbUMV.nmrUt(  Bull1d.ers,.aud  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established)  a very’ 
P^ED °FLOO kYn (P n!l a Wfl-sca-souedOA K aud  DEAL  Pit/. 
nll«AW=  JOKING  BOARDo  and  MATCH  BOARDING  „f 
a d thl’eknMH  nnH  ‘ PIailV‘d  .to  a Parallel  width 

iSi.  iiauf,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also.  Timber 
M MdnetV  ;l!i  is'  £caut!m-,s'  'Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery  Laths,  Ac.-APr,ly  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleavc-s) 
tloormg  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 

|7LOORIi\G.— ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

n ..  i„  to  inforrn  h's  c\>stomera  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
materially  RE  1)  UCE  D the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  ossor  ment.  To 
purchasers  ot  c quantity  of  freshly  prepared  hoards  A.  it.  is  able 
to  oner  it  great  reduction  upon  his  currentprices,  to  avoid  tho 
expense  of  ruling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 

rgMIOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  tho 
5!I,ov  aL('.rAoAr.ms,;,,',s  SCI, LI  NG  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
boned  , 11 AN  A'N  V,  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 

Hoards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scautliu  of  every  dimension  : 
nHk1'!f,:ii'uAU.iar’  r05a'1’0"<h. "'('inscot,  elm.  beech,  oak',  Ac. ; pantile’, 
oak,  and  hr  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
f'YI'.3  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
w V.  crJ  extensive  drymg-sheda 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

-*2-  FLOORING,  prepared  by  im  proved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 


FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery, 
yellow,  per  sq.  ....  20s.  od.  I ] in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  od 

\ 1'3.  6(1.  5 ns.  9d; 

So  >'  - 14s.  9d.  | I „ „ 10s.  (id 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SiAnf  • ,J  I^GII ItUTT  aud  Co.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  1 lamng  Mills,  Kmg’s-road,  Chelsea. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STKEET,  PIMLICO. 

^IMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

, and  BATTENS, So., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle 
Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  oi  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosveuor 
Canal.  Goods  fetohed  from  the  dooks  aud  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  M 

N.B.  Estimates  gi 

ENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

, ~ SAWHIG,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 

MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  aud  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  loo  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  drv  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at- reasonable  rates. 

Phillips,  allcard,  and  co/s 

, IMPERIAL  DEVL  SAW-MILLS.  WENLOCK-ROAD 
Cl  l'i-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
I ante  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  nnd  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  nnd 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  toofterall  their  voods  at  very  moderate  prices 

I^OR  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  and  Co.,  75,  Old  Broad-street,  City,  Shipowners 
and  Importers  — N.B.  Contractors,  Builders.  Timber  Merchants, 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  canal,  and  coast- 
wise. in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direct  from  the  docks,  and 
wholesale  only. 

ADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c„  for  SALE 

or  HIRE.— G.  ELL  1ms  constantly  on  hand  a LARGE 
STOCK  of  Ladders,  narrows,  Machines,  Trestles,  Steps,  Ac.,  at 
exceedingly  LOW  PRICES.  See  printed  lists,  which  can  be  had 
on  application.— Manufactories,  Nos.  3 aud  6,  Tottenham-court 
New-road,  opposite  Hampstead-road.  O.  E.  has  also  for  immediate 
disposal  a quantity  of  rough  excavators’  barrows,  ash  frames  and 
elm  tops,  complete,  at  9s  per  hnrroie. 

ORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

CARVING  and  MOULDING  WORKS  for  WOOD  and 
STONE,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth,  and  151,  Strand.— TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  call  the  attention  oftlie  build- 
ing community  to  a uew  feature  of  their  establishment,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  nnd  friends  for  the 
very  li>  oral  support  they  have  lately  experienced,  which,  they 
assure  them  and  the  public,  it  will  bo  tlicir  constant  endenvour  to 
deserve,  by  giving  tlicir  customers  an  increasing  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  constant  improvements  in  the  machinery 
which  they  have  just  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  production  of 
the  most  intricate  carving  in  Caen  and  other  freestones,  and  in 
status  rv  marble. 

T„  W.,  and  J.  particularly  solicit  the  attention  of  architects 
and  builders  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  a very 
large  saving,  both  of  time  ami  money,  is  effected,— so  great,  indcea, 
that  in  many  cases  they  can  deliver  a well-finished  article  in  Caen 
stone  for  less  money  than  it  can  be  obtained  in  cement,  while  their 
wood-carving  will,  in  some  eases,  he  found  to  come  into  close  com- 
petition with  the  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament,— For  prices 
aud  estimates  apply  at  154,  Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  Cn.ARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

“ Westminster,  May  16th,  1848. 

‘ Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  m>  opiniou  of 
your  Patent  Carving  Machinery,  I have  much  pleasure  in  statiag, 
from  an  experience  of  more  than  two  years,  in  its  application  to 
the  production  of  the  wood  carvings  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
other  apaitinents  of  the  New  Palace,  at  Westminster,  that  I am 
enabled  to  make  the  most  favourable  report  concerning  it,  and  to 
add  that  it  lias  more  than  justified  the  favourable  terms  in  which 
I recommended  it  in  1345  to  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Works  for  adoption.— I rernaiu,  Gentlemen, yours  faithfully, 
“CHARLES  BARRY.’* 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  J ordau.” 

BUILDERS’  CASTINGS  at  REDUCED 

PRICES.— Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters  (half-round  and 
O G),  Sash-weights,  Air  Bricks,  Ac.,  Drain  Gratings  ; also.  Socket- 
pipes  for  Gas,  water,  or  drainage.  Lamp  Columns,  and  Wrouglit- 
iron  Gas  Tubing,  in  Stock,  at  LYNCH  VV  HITE’S  Iron  Wharf,  66, 
Bankside,  Southwark. 


J 


SAMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 

house,  8L  Upper  Thames  street.  REGISTERED  STABLE 
FITTINGS.  Enamelled  Mangers,  with  double  hay-racks,  or  with 
enamelled  watcr-cistem  on  oue  side.— Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
water  pipes,  rain  water  pipes,  eaves,  gutters,  sash  weights,  Ac.,  at  th« 
lowest  prices. 


156 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Mabch  30,  1850. 


MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
“The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Parts,  Ghent,  Rouen,  &o„”  and 
of  “London  as  it  is,”  offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  &c.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience lie  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and 1 designs  lit!  o- 
graphed  in  a superior  manner. — Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
l'itoh  tield-strc  e‘_. Oxford-street. 


HP  H E ARCHITECTS’,  ENGINEERS’, 

X BUILDERS’,  OPERATIVES',  and  ARTISTS’  DRAWING 
ACADEMY,  established  above  forty  years,  for  the  study  of  Archi- 
tecture, Civil  Engineering,  Ac.,  with  the  practical  application  of 
Geometry  to  Perspective,  ornamental,  and  mechanical  drawing  of 
every  description.  Conducted  by  Mr.  GRAYSON,  architect,  sur- 
veyor, and  civil  engineer.  — Morning  classes  from  nine  till  two 
o’clock  daily.  Evening  classes fr  on  six  to  nine.  For  card  of  terms 
apply  to  Mr.  GRAYSON’S  Offices,  30,  t outhamptoa-buildings, 
Chancery-lane,  llolbom. 


Architectural  drawing 

SCHOOL,— TIT EO RET ICAL,  PRACTICAL,  and  DECO- 
RATIVE.—Mr.  It.  BROWN,  Professor  of  Architecture  and  Mecha- 
nics. has  REMOVED  II  IS  SCHOOL  from  Bromptou  to  No.  4, 
AGAR-STREET,  STRAND,  near  Charing  Cross,  ns  more  central 
for  his  pupils.  — For  the  different  brandies  tnuglit  there,  and 
list  of  his  scientific  works  published,  see  advertisement  in  Tnu 
ieh  of  January  6th,  i860,  ^>age  II.— N.B^  Private  lessons  give- 


in  perspective.— For 


it  the  school. 


H 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 


MANUFACTURER, No.  119,  Fleet-street,  London. 

^ These  Pencils  arc  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


H II  II  n for  drawing  on  wood. 

H II 1 1 for  architectural  use. 

II  H for  engineering, 

II  for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  blaak  for  draw- 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  ubc. 

B black  for  shading, 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto 


i in  town  or  country. 


I^LEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  PIPES 

AND  TUBING,  For  Railway  Companies,  Brewers,  Dis- 
tillers, Fire  Engines,  Ga'.  Companies,  Gardening  and  Agricultural 
purposes,  Ac.— ,J.  I,.  II  ANCOClv’S  pateut  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  HOSE-PIPES  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor, 
and  acids  without  injury— do  uot  become  hard  or  stiff  in  any  tem- 
perature (but  arc  always  perfectly  flexible)  nud  as  they  require  no 
application  of  oil  or  dressing,  are  particularly  well  adapted  fur 
Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liquid 


Fire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liqu 
Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfcotly  flexible  pipe 
required.  Made  all  sizes,  from  1 inch  bore  upwards,  aud  of  a 


length  loonier.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  witfl 
brass-taps,  copper  branch  and  rosos  complete,  ready  to  be  attached 
to  pumps,  water-butts,  or  cisterns.  Sole  manufacturer,  JAMES 
LA  NE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mcws,  Goswell-road,  Loudon. 

N.B.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 
hot- water  aud  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  auy  tliick- 
nes  |forall  kiudsof  joints, and  other  purposes. 


G 


UTTA  PERCH  A PAPER.— The  known 


quality  of  Gutta  Percha  for  resisting  damn,  makes 
name  to  every  other  vegetable  substance  as  a lining  for 
alls.  The  superior  manner  in  which  the  two  sheets  of  paper 


for  damp 


united  with  the  Gutta  Percha,  renders  this  article  easy  of  applica- 
tion to  the  wall,  aud  complete  in  its  effects  when  there. 

To  be  had  only  at  JEFFREY  aud  ALLEN’S  Paperliangiug 
Factory,  Whitechapel  High-street. 

JEFFREY  and  ALLEN  continue  to  supply  the  Trade  with 
block  and  macliiuc-made  ptyperhangings.  combining  elegance  of 


design  with  good  workmanship  aud  low  prices. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  by  MACHINE  ana 

BLOCKS.— The  trade  supplied  in  town  and  country,  with 
machine  goods,  from  first-rntc  French  and  English  designs,  at 
lowest  possible  price.-.  Also  block  goods,  unsurpassable  for  beauty 
of  design,  quality  of  workmanship,  and  cheapness  of  price.  All  the 
patterns  are  original,  aud  can  ouly  he  procured  of  Messrs. 
1IENNELL  aud  CROSBY,  Queen-street,  Suuthwark-bridgc-road, 
London.  Cheapest  house  for  floral  and  oak  decoration,  marble 
granite  and  papers.  Ac.  Ac.  Small  set  of  patterns,  5a  ; returnable 
off  an  order  of  8 (.  —Terms,  cash. 


PAPER- H ANGINGS.— C OT  TERELL, 

BROTHERS,  No.  500,  New  Oxford-street,  London,  invite 
the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  superior  and  im- 
portant collection  of  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  RARER. 
HANGINGS.  The  stock,  which  is  very  extensive,  embraces  every 
description  of  paper-hangings,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
finished  in  use,  and  will  be  found  in  chaste  design  and  harmo- 
nious colouring  well  adapted  to  the  improving  taste  of  the  publio, 
and  at  prices  quite  in  accordance  with  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  specimens  of  panel  designs,  or  decorations  for  walls 
and  ceilings,  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of  persons  of  taste  ; by 
novel  arrangement  they  are  fitted  so  that  the  finished  effect  of  a 
room  may  be  seen  at  a glance  ; strict  attention  is  paid  to  architec- 
tural propriety  and  harmonious  combinations  of  form  and  colour, 
often  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  class  of  designs.  The  show- 
rooms are  constantly  open  to  visitors,  at  500,  New  Oxford-street, 
London ; and  in  the  west  of  England,  at  Bristol  and  Bath. 

A PE  R- 1 1 AN  G IN  GS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufaotavy  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  eonneoted  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decoration.-  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
famished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  — Id.  per  yard. 

superior  bed-room  papers Jd. 

Batin  ground  papers  fur  bed  rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  ou  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers DA  " 

Rich  gold  naper  Is.  Gd.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2a  OtL  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  481,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1,  1850. 


HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
uI,j  • , . 0 trade,  the  price  being  2s.  6d.  per  piece  of  twelve  ynrds, 
and  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  uupleosant  odour  arising  from 
gutta  percha  and  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower  in  price,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.  - ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPKlUIANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41.  Gmccchurch-strect, 
“ ie  time__invitea  builders  aud  the  trade 


v,n.v,  in  Hie  same  time  invites  Imilders  aud  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-11  ANGINGS, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer 
only  ^ rtz flowing  unprecedented  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash 

Stout  lining  paper 4Jd 

Superior  ditto  6d.  aud  7d. 

J,ed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  at  5A 

An  excellent  oak  paper at  9d. 

Sitting-room  ditto,  ou  blended  grounds  7A  to  9d. 

Hand-made  marbles la  0A  to  Is.  Gd. 

Goodsatm  papers  is.  Oil.  to  2s.  0A 

Rich  flock  papers  i by  a new  process) . . 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  6d. 

Hand-made  granites 10A  to  Is.  0A „ 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  alwayi 
on  hand ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  nuv 
hitherto  manufactured  on  paper. 

N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
>i-e  <>..  .roopjpt , of  two  postage  stamps,  nud  the 


quality  of  the  y-u<=,  uu  iieceipi,  ui  iwo  postage  stamps,  and  tb 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  U 
the  amount  of  the  order  given.— Folding  screens  in  great  varietv 
wholesale  and  retail— To  be  obtained  only  at  HORNE’S  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Establishment, 41,  Gracechureli-street,  London-bridge 


Devon  haytor  granite  com- 
pany, 9,  Lineoln's-Inn  Fields,  March  28,  1850.-NOTICE 
IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  Mr.  GEORGE  H.  CLARK,  of  the 
Devon  Haytor  Wharf,  Kotherhithe,  Loudon,  has  been  APPOINTED 
SOLE  AGENT  for  the  sale  of  the  Devon  Haytor  Granite— By 
order  of  the  Directors,  JAMES  MARSHALL,  Secretary. 


Devon  haytor  granite.— 

Engineers.  Architects,  Contractors,  Masons,  and  others,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  this  superior  granite  can  now  be  supplied 
to  any  extent.  Itsgreat  strength  and  durability  renders  it  a most 
desirable  stone  for  the  construction  of  docks,  bridges,  embank- 
ments, sea  walls,  tramways,  kerb  pitching,  Ac.  A large  stock  of  the 
above  granite  will  always  be  kept  on  hand  at  the  Devon  Haytor 
Wharf,  Kotherhithe,  London. 

GEORGE  n.  CLARK,  Sole  Agcut. 
Prices,  Ac.,  may  be  known  on  application  as  above,  or  at  the 
Office  of  the  Devon  Haytor  Granite  Company,  9,  Lincoln’s  Inn- 
fields. 


BRAMLEY  FALL  STONE,  from  the  Fair 

Head  Quarries,  Yorkshire.  — DepOt,  DEVON  HAYTOR 
WHARF,  KOTHERHITHE,  LON  DON  ; GEOROE  II.  CLARK, 


Sole ‘Agent— Engineers.  Railway  Contractors.  Builders.  Masons, 
and  others,  arc  invited  to  INSPECT  this  SUPERIOR  FREE- 
STONE, which  can  be  supplied  to  any  extent,  aud  at  a very  low 
price.  It  is  well  adapted  for  docks,  bridges,  embankments,  sea 
walls,  railway  works,  and  all  buildings  where  freestone  is  used  — 
Further  particulars  maybe  known  on  application  to  Mr.  O.  II. 
CLARK,  as  above,  where  a good  assortment  of  blocks  is  kept. 
Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Samples  may  be 
seen  ut  the  Office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 


BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  trunsit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN.— Messrs,  MARTIN  and  WOOD  (late  Scoles  and 
Martinlsolicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons.and  others,  to  their 
stock  of  Portland,  York,  and  Derby  Stone  ; also  Bangor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks.Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone, 
Ac.,  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers.  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tnrpauliugs  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northern's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  Ac. 


B 


ATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS.  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 


o.vu.ii’riue,  WUUI  iguicii,  .......  ,.|-i ... . 

MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London  M.  aud  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSUAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  Regeut’s-park  Basin 


BATH  STONE.— Messrs.  DANIEL  and 

CHARLES  JONES  announce  to  Architects  aud  Builders, 
that  they  continue  to  supply  the  FARLEIGU  and  COMBE  DOWN 
STONE  from  the  original  quarries,  of  the  best  qualities,  upon  the 
most  reasonable  ternis.— Bradford,  Wilts,  March  12, 1850. 


Bath  stone.— henry  stone  begs 

to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  that  he  still 
continues  to  supply  the  best  COMBE  DOWN  and  LODGE  STILE 
STONE  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.— G,  St.  Mark’s-place,  Wid- 
combe,  Bath.— N.B.  Warranted  to  stand  any  weather. 


B 


ATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS  — LUARD,  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemogne. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer  than  Portland,  price  and  labour  of  working  about 


thesn 


RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor 
mandy. — Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— Depot.  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf, Kotherhithe;  Vauxliall-bridge,  Westminster ; No. 8 Wharf, 
Paddington  Basin;  Northern  Wharf,  Battle-bridge:  aud  Ken- 
sington Basin.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  South wark-squnre,  Borough. 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs.  Caen  fpropridtaire  des  Carrifires  il  ALlcmagne), 
offers  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alle- 
‘ Is.  Id.  per  cubic  fool,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggf 


(free  of  expense),  from  the  depflt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf, 
14,  Fore-street,  Liraehouse.— Contracts  taken  fora 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  any  part  • 

...  .......  ..  ^ "''"CARD.  -*■ 


ay  quontities.- 
jf  the  coast,  on 

-rr-.  --  - --  ••'O  Office,  39, 

Stoney-street,  Borough  Market ; or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the 
Wharf.— Samples  to  be  seen,  and  references  to  be  had,  at  Mr. 
MARSH’S,  No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  near  the  Mansion  House. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sent  on  application  (postpaid)  being  made,  aud  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


TDHE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

JL  Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  tho 


and' the  Public  generally -MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  arc  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
publio,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— Price  lists  sent  to  auy  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
aud  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  iree  ou  receipt  of  3s.  iu  postage 
stamps.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition— 49  and  50,  Upper  Bclgrave-place. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  aud  STONE  WORKS,  Bclgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  54.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  OOTIIIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. See.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  oountry. 

The  Public  arc  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces — aheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Masons,  builders,  and  contrac- 
tors. TAKE  NOTICE,  that  the  Cheapest  Depot  in 


England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  AND  SLABS  will  be  found 
at  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY’S  WORKS.  Earl- 
street  and  Holywell-street,  Millbank.— Country  orders  immediately 


New  patent  mineral  paint.— 

Invaluablc.as  a coating  for  SHIPS'  SIDES  and  BOTTOMS, 
all  kinds  of  WOOD  or  METAL  work, roolingfclts.leaky  roofs,  spouts 
nud  gutters,  doors,  sheds,  railing,  aud  all  kinds  of  out-door  work, 
aud  being  perfectly  waterproof,  will  preserve  their  surfaces  from 
atmospheric  influence  and  decay —requires  no  preparation,  aud 
will  drv  in  a few  hours.— Sold  in  casks,  2 to  50  gallons.  Brilliant 
Black,  2s.  ; Rich  Brown,  is.  9d.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL,  and  Co.,  No.  16,  Basiug-lane,  Cheapside. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  aud  unfit  for  uf 


_ _ Q made,  the  Cement 

will  be  manufactured  iu  London,  aud  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  tho  sale  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
aud  SON  S,  Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  jind  panel  mouldings. 


within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  aud  thus  render  it 

portaut  substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential. — J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 


of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  docs  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  oue  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  aud  embauk- 
nient  walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  aU 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and  36,  S eel-8treet,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 


riority  of  their  Cement  is  mauifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  aud  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetate,  ox  y date,  or  turn  grecu  ; nor  is  it 
affected  lay  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 


G= 


REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

IT'  WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT,  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
Vfl  nnit  MAltlU.E  WORKS.  WARWICK. 


GING  STONE,  and  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK. 

AGENTS- 

Messrs.  Rutty  and  Verey,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


Messrs.  Gladdish’s,  Pedlar's-aore,  Lambeth. 


Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings,  LiverpooL 
Mr.  J.  Uartison,  Liueuhall-street,  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Mycock,  108.  Fargate,  Sheffield. 


Mr.  T.  E.  Mycock,  ms,  Fargate,  Sliemelu. 

Mr.  J.  Boneliill,  Berkley-street,  Birmingham. 

And  can  be  delivered  by  the  Proprietor's  own  boats  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom.  _____ 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  16)  per  cent,  iu  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  iu  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature; 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.;  its  advan- 
tages tliereiore  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

Specimens,  showing  its  beauty,  hardness,  aud  applicability  to  all 
plain  aud  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  seen  ; anil  the  Cement,  in 
any  quantity,  obtained  of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON,  at  their 
Plaster  and  Cement  Works,  186,  Drury-lane,  London.— Manufactory, 
Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 


npHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

JL  STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MOBLEY'S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  in  Wood-street,  Gresham-street,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  promises,  iu  every  story  ; altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 


observe,  tfia't  the  plasterer's  woK  was  almost  invariably  followed'  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 


i oimgs  complete  in  uie  snoitest  possioie  tune,  uutu  tut  ou.-oueaa 
d for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  1 am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  presenttirae  having  agreat  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
aud  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 


[OHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 


STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.—  he  attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent and  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility, imperviousness,  and  cheapness,  arc  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wantiug  for  stucco  aud 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  auy  other ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  oft' ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; aud,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  &e.  ( >nc  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square yards.  THE  CE  VIENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  a~ 


be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 

PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  aud  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


GRAY  STONE  and  WHITE  FLAME 

LIME  WORKS.  BEWLAY  CLIFF,  on  the  Medway, 
KENT.— GEORGE  POTTER  and  CO.,  having  added  the  old  and 
well-known  business  at  the  Purfleet  Wharfs,  Earl-strcet,  Black- 
friars,  aud  Camden-town,  to  their  former  town  establishments,  are 
ready  to  supply  Contractors,  Builders,  Gas  Companies,  aud  the 
Trade  generally,  with  Gray  Stone,  White  Flame,  and  Chalk  Limes, 
upon  the  usual  terms.  Annexed  is  a list  of  their  wharfs:— 

City— Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 
Pimlico--Qrosvenor  Basin. 

Chelsea— Druee's  Wharf. 

Paddington— No.  19,  North  Wharf  (adjoining  Great  Western 
Terminus). 

Camdeu-to  wn— J ames-street. 

City-road  Basin— Wharf-road 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,  1850. 

HE  destruction  of  St.  Anne’s 
Church,  at  Limehouse,  by  fire, 
on  Good  Friday,  suggests  a 
point  or  two  for  consideration, 
and  ought  to  serve  as  a warn- 
ing and  preventive.  St.  Anne’s,  Limehouse, 
was  one  of  the  fifty  churches  erected  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
was  designed  by  Nicholas  Hawksmoor.  It 
was  commenced  in  1712,  completed  in  1724, 
but  not  consecrated  until  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1730,*  in  which  year  the  parish  was 
formed  by  Act  of  Parliament  out  of  the  hamlet 
of  Limehouse  and  part  of  that  of  Ratcliffe, 
original  appendages  to  the  parish  of  St.  Dun- 
stan,  Stepney.  Stowe  speaks  of  “ Lime-hurst 
or  lime-host,  corruptly  called  lime-house 
and  Pepys  has  the  following  note  under  the  date 
9th  October,  1661 : — 1 “ By  coach  to  Captain 
Marshe’s,  at  Limehouse,  to  a house  that  hath 
been  their  ancestors’  for  this  250  years,  close 
by  the  lime-house,  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
place.” 

St.  Anne’s  is  a (Portland)  stone  church  of 
very  large  size  (called  145  feet  by  78  feet  in 
gross),  with  a lofty  tower  and  steeple  : it  had 
four  stone  composite  columns  inside  carrying 
the  ceiling,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  38,000?. 
The  east  window  contained  a painting  on  glass 
by  Buckler,  “Christ Preaching  on  the  Mount]” 
and  there  was  an  organ,  built  by  Bridge,  which 
cost  1,000Z.  Nothing  of  these  remain  but  the 
memory.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  wholly 
destroyed.  The  fire  broke  out  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  roof j the  roof  fell,  and  every- 
thing below  that  was  combustible  was  burnt. 
Much  of  the  stone-work  is  calcined,  including 
part  of  the  steeple,  high  up. 

Now  as  to  the  cause.  We  journeyed  eight 
miles  out  and  eight  miles  back  the  other  day 
to  look  at  this  for  ourselves,  but  the  chief 
fireman  in  charge,  although  we  told  him  our 
errand,  would  allow  us  no  glimpse  inside,  and 
;was  not  in  a fit  state  for  us  to  discuss  the 
question  with  him  to  any  purpose.  We  must 
take,  therefore,  the  statements  of  others. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  approached  by 
a lofty  flight  of  steps,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  elevation,  the  vaults  are  above  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  about  3 feet  of  their 
height,  and  have,  at  the  end  of  paved  pas- 
sages which  traverse  them,  windows  opening 
into  the  churchyard.  In  these  passages  at 
(either  end  of  the  church  stand  hot  air 
stoves,  by  means  of  which  the  edifice  was 
warmed.  They  were  fed  with  air  from  an 
opening  made  for  the  purpose  in  one  wall] 
nnd  the  smoke  descending,  first  passed  through 
li  flue  underground  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church,  where  it  entered  another  flue  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  wall,  having  an  escape  on 
che  roof.  This  latter  flue,  which  is  about  IS 
inches  square,  in  a wall  of  4 feet  6 inches 
’hick,  was  part  of  the  architect’s  original  de- 
sign. There  are  four  such  in  each  wall,  and 
eheir  purpose  appears  ti  have  originally  been  to 
ventilate  the  vaults.  When  the  present  stoves 
were  put  up,  use  was  made  of  one  of  these 
dues  on  each  side  of  the  church  for  the  escape 
»f  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces.  About  five 
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weeks  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  descending 
flues  frequently  becoming  stopped  up,  an  iron 
pipe  1 2 inches  in  diameter  was  substituted  for 
the  common  brick  flue  previously  connecting 
the  furnace  with  the  old  flue  in  the  centre  of 
the  wall.  A small  furnace  was  also  inserted  at 
the  junction  of  the  iron  pipe  with  the  wall, 
where  the  stoker  has  been  accustomed,  when 
about  to  light  the  fires,  to  burn  a handful  of 
shavings,  in  order  to  get  the  damp  air  out  of 
the  flue  traversing  the  wall.  The  draught  was 
very  strong,  and  probably  carried  up  the 
shavings  in  a state  of  ignition.  Now  exami- 
nation, it  appears,  has  shown  that  the  end  of 
one  of  the  girders  supporting  the  roof,  actually 
entered  the  flue,  at  the  north-western  corner  of 
the  church,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say, 
if  this  be  so,  the  beam,  too,  being  thoroughly 
dried  by  the  continued  action  of  the  fire,  per- 
haps even  decayed,  that  the  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  church  is  tolerably  obvious. 

The  fires  which  have  been  originated  by 
timber  being  let  into  flues,  apparently  too  far 
from  the  fireplace  to  be  dangerous,  are  not  to 
be  counted.  In  a sixteenth  century  building, 
wherein  works  are  going  on  under  our  direc- 
tion, we  found  last  week  a piece  of  timber  in 
the  face  of  the  chimney-breast,  put  in  to  re- 
lieve the  lintel  over  the  opening  of  the  fire- 
place, and  forming,  in  part,  one  side  of  the 
flue.  It  was  black  and  charred,  and  although 
it  had  led  to  no  evil  consequences  during  many 
years,  might  next  week  have  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  building. 

In  the  case  of  Limehouse  Church,  if  the 
statement  be  correct,  no  blame  attaches  to  the 
architect : the  flue  was  for  ventilation,  not  for 
a furnacej  and  the  error  was  committed  by 
those  who  made  the  fire  communicate  with  it, 
without  first  taking  proper  precautions. 

The  principal  object  we  have  in  view  in 
noting  this  occurrence,  is  to  induce  a proper 
examination,  by  professional  eyes,  of  the  city 
churches  generally,  with  respect  especially 
to  the  means  used  for  warming  them.  Seve- 
ral of  these  churches  are  exposed  to 
great  danger  by  the  position  of  iron  smoke- 
pipes,  introduced  to  the  great  disfigurement  of 
the  building,  and  passing  close  to  woodwork. 
We  would  exhort  the  authorities  to  be  wise  in 
time, — to  remove  the  possibility  of  danger,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  foreseen,  and  insure  the 
building. 

The  annual  loss  to  the  community  by 
fire  is  something  enormous,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, the  experience  gained  so  dearly, 
produces  little  improvement.  The  recent 
destruction  of  an  immense  amount  of  pro- 
perty in  a Manchester  warehouse,  in  a 
singularly  short  time,  ought  to  produce 
an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  constructing  these 
buildings  j yet  in  all  probability  the  old  course 
will  still  be  pursued.  If  it  were  desired  to 
construct  a building  capable  of  being  burnt 
down  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  a better 
model  than  that  offered  by  some  of  the  Man- 
chester warehouses  could  scarcely  be  hit  on, — 
with  its  large  well-holes,  wooden  staircases, 
and  continuous  wood  linings  and  casings. 

To  return,  however,  to  Limehouse  Church. 
Judging  from  the  exterior  of  the  building,  we 
should  say  the  walls  may  be  kept  standing  j 
and,  fortunately  (this  should  serve  as  another 
hint  to  churchwardens),  the  edifice  was  insured 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  we  are  told, 
in  the  face  of  some  opposition,  for  5,000l. — 
so  that  the  expense  to  the  parish  will  not  be 
ruinous.  Had  the  steeple  fallen,  we  certainly 
should  not  have  counselled  restoration.  It  is 
an  incongruous  and  inharmonious  composi- 


tion, very  far  inferior  to  other  works  by  the 
same  architect,  and  has  little  to  recommend  it 
beyond  something  of  grandeur  resulting  from 
its  size  and  mass.  In  St.  George’s,  Blooms- 
bury, and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard- 
street,  Hawksmoor  established  his  claim  to  be 
considered  a man  of  genius  and  skill : if  the 
evidence  had  been  confined  to  St.  Anne’s, 
Limehouse,  our  verdict  would  have  been 
different. 

Hawksmoor  (few  of  our  readers  will  need 
reminding)  was  placed  with  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  as  a pupil,  in  his  17th  year  (he  was 
born  1666,  the  year  of  the  great  fire),  and  was 
afterwards  deputy-surveyor  under  Wren,  at 
Chelsea  College,  and  clerk  of  the  works  at 
Greenwich  Hospital.  He  was  appointed  super- 
intending surveyor  to  all  the  new  churches 
after  the  death  of  Wren,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  associated  with  Vanbrugh  at  Blenheim 
and  Castle  Howard.  Like  that  poet-architect, 
whom,  too,  he  in  some  degree  resembles  in 
style,  his  fame  long  suffered  from  an  epigram, 
but  has  now  outgrown  it. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  DAY. 

Much  has  been  already  said  on  the  archi- 
tectural vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  and  some 
points  in  the  following  paper  have  doubtless 
been  touched  upon  by  others  j I have,  how- 
ever, restricted  it  to  the  expression  of  my  own 
views  on  the  subjects  adverted  to.  As  these 
refer  chiefly  to  design,  I would  first  observe, 
that  this  is  the  highest  department  of  the  art, 
which  gives  it  its  greatest  dignity,  and  calls 
for  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  mind.  Judg- 
ment, taste,  fancy,  feeling,  imagination,  are  all 
called  into  play  in  designing  a perfect  edifice, 
which  is  a production  of  “ the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine,”  and  is  of  the  same  category 
as  an  epic,  a statute,  a picture,  or  a symphony. 
The  claims  of  architecture  to  the  respect  of 
mankind  are  of  a peculiar  nature  : unlike  its 
sister  arts,  painting  and  sculpture,  it  is  also  a 
science  : it  has  to  satisfy  the  material  wants  of 
man,  his  social  and  sanitary  requirements.  Art, 
however,  is  greater  than  science,  and  the  archi- 
tect has  cause  to  be  proud  of  his  connection 
with  it.  This  is  a feeling  in  which,  of  course, 
the  student  may  participate,  and  not  only  the 
student,  but  the  operative,  may  share  it.  Art 
sheds  a halo  around  the  lowest  of  her  votaries, 
and  to  make  this  more  generally  understood, 
would  perhaps  be  to  furnish  the  means  of  hal- 
lowing and  ennobling  the  minds  of  thousands, 
and  snatching  many  a victim  from  the  jaws 
of  vice.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  intelligent  workmen  taking  an  interest 
and  pride  in  the  scientific  part  of  their  work, 
beyond  the  mere  discharge  of  their  duty,  or  the 
obtaining  of  their  livelihood  : why  should  they 
not  in  the  artistic?  The  mason  or  joiner  would 
certainly  be  none  the  worse  if  given  to  know 
the  true  nature  and  relations  of  his  daily  occu- 
pation ; that,  though  his  own  part  may  be 
comparatively  humble,  and  mechanical,  it  is  a 
vehicle,  or  may  be  so,  for  the  intuitions  and 
inspirations  of  genius.  Such  a knowledge 
might  inspire  him  with  greater  zeal  to  attain 
to  excellence  in  his  work,  which  is  by  no 
means  unimportant.  No  architect  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  mechanic  for  his  reputation. 
The  production  of  the  beautiful  is,  in  some 
measure,  dependent  on  the  efforts  and  feeling 
of  the  workman.  To  produce  a perfect  work 
all  employed  must  go  hand  in  hand:  one  feeling 
should  animate  them.  Holding  widely  different 
ranks,  they  yet,  with  torch  in  hand,  form  one 
grand  procession  to  the  shrine  of  the  beautiful. 
But,  to  my  immediate  subject. 

The  great  objection  that  has  been  urged 
against  the  architecture  of  the  present  century 
is,  direct  undiscriminating  imitation  of  ancient 
buildings,  to  the  neglect  of  originality,  consis- 
tency of  character,  and  other  qualities.  On 
this  I would  offer  a remark  en  passant : — whilst 
acknowledging  the  servility  of  direct  imitation 
or  copying,  yet  I consider  a broad  estimate  of 
the  recent  state  of  architecture  would  look 
upon  this  and  the  precisions  of  style  to  which 
| it  gave  birth,  as  a step  in  the  right  direction, 
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as  a servitude  which,  though  neither  creditable 
to  the  originality  of  taste,  nor,  if  persisted  in, 
favourable  to  the  progress,  of  the  individual 
architect,  is  still  (if  regarded,  as  I think  with 
respect  to  the  entire  history  of  the  art 
it  should  be,  as  a stepping,  not  as  a standing 
stone),  one  which  establishes  the  fact  of  pro- 
gress, and  holds  out  the  promise  of  ultimate 
freedom.  There  was  a danger  of  the  art  get- 
ting fixed  on  this  stone  as  on  a pedestal,  petri- 
fied, if  I may  so  speak,  for  looking  back ; but 
that  danger  past,  the  most  rigid  copy  of  a 
correct  building,  in  any  authorized  style, 
among  our  recently-erected  churches,  if  consi- 
dered comprehensively  as  regards  our  present 
architectural  status,  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a decided  advance  beyond  the  brickbuilt  barns 
or  architectural  hybrids  which  bygone  years 
erected  to  the  honour  of  religion.  It  is  at 
least  indicative  of, — 1st,  a return  from  abso- 
lute architectural  nonentity  to  something  of 
definite  style ; and  2ndly,  a cause  of  the  praise- 
worthy restoration  of  our  ancient  architectural 
gems  to  their  primitive  lustre, — many,  too 
many  of  which,  under  the  combined  influence 
of  time  and  of  quasi-church-beautifiers,  bade 
fair  to  sink  into  a state  of  architectural 
idiotcy.  Something  of  this  matter,  both  as  to 
bane  and  antidote,  has  been  seen  in  our  time 
in  Oxford.  It  is  not  long  since  the  visitor 
entered  Waynflete’s  beautiful  Gothic  quad- 
rangle of  Magdalen  College  through  a Doric 
gateway, — when,  standing  beneath  the  vaulted 
roof  of  his  ante- chapel,  he  gazed  up  to  the  flat 
expanse  of  whitewashed  plaster  with  which  a 
quasi-classical  taste  had  ceiled  his  choir,  whilst 
the  college  dignitaries,  seated  in  their  classi- 
cally-moulded-and-panelled  stalls,  heard  the 
“ pealing  organ  blow  ” from  out  a classic 
organ  case,  in  a classic  organ  loft  supported 
on  fluted  Corinthian  columns.  Whilst  admit- 
ting, therefore,  the  impropriety  of  this  direct 
conventionalism  as  a persistant  practice,  we 
should  still,  perhaps,  looking  at  what  has  been, 
be  led  to  view  it  as  an  omen  of  good  promise 
as  regards  what  shall  be  hereafter. 

But,  in 'whatever  light  this  be  considered,  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that  we  are  now  moving 
in  the  right  direction  : many  buildings  have 
sprung  up  around  us,  under  the  influence  of  a 
better  light,  which  will  not  discredit  the  age 
we  live  in,  nor  the  land  either.  Some  lately 
erected  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  other  towns,  are,  in  many  respects,  of  the 
genuine  stamp.  Perhaps  the  chief  thing  that 
could  be  urged  against  many  of  our  recent 
provincial  erections  is  their  diminutiveness  : 
our  churches  and  chapels,  after  visiting  the 
great  buildings  of  London,  or  the  mediasval  and 
academic  structures  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
look  too  much  like  models.  In  reference  to 
one  or  two  meritorious  compositions  of  late 
erection,  I would  say,  fewer  and  larger  parts 
would  have  been  preferable : had  they  been 
one  and  a-half  or  twice  the  scale,  they  would 
not  only  have  been  beautiful  but  imposing  and 
powerful.  Size  is  an  element  of  power  in 
architecture  : beautiful  curves  and  groupings, 
fine  proportions  and  rich  details,  will  please, 
but  not  astonish  and  impress, — which  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  architecture  to  do.  Too 
often,  architects  are  overruled ; though  I am 
convinced  that,  if  they  were  true  to  themselves, 
they  might  create  more  deference,  on  the  part 
of  their  employers,  to  those  great  principles  on 
the  observance  of  which  must  ever  repose  the 
wellbeing  of  art,  and  the  honour  of  its  pro- 
fessors. 

But  though  we  are,  doubtless,  advancing, — to 
look  back  and  detect  the  faults  which  we  have 
been  committing,  and  are  still  occasionally  com- 
mitting, to  criticise  existing  buildings,  and  ex- 
pose their  shortcomings,  descanting,  at  the  same 
time,  on  their  merits,  I consider  by  no  means  an 
unprofitable  employment.  While  it  is  done  in 
the  right  spirit  and  under  such  conditions  as 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  giving  personal 
offence,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  illustra- 
tion that  could  be  adopted. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  present 
practice  is  incompleteness ; we  make  niches, 
but  put  no  statues  in  them  ; on  pediments  we 
place  the  pedestals,  without  the  figures,  of  the 
acroteria ; chimneys,  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects, are  without  decoration.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  with  the  designers  of  classic  and 
Italian  villas,  and  town  buildings  in  general, 
has  been  the  chimneys,  which  in  general  are 
fjy.ffered  to  deform  the  roof,  instead  of  bein<* 
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called  into  play  as  ornaments  to  vary  the  out- 
line, and  give  lightness  and  elegance  to  the 
composition.  Any  object  obtruding  beyond 
the  general  line  of  building,  upwards,  should 
be  of  a light  and  ornamental  character ; such 
a feature  seems  by  its  very  protrusion  to  en- 
treat us  to  decorate  it;  but,  generally  speaking, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  render  it  pleasing  to  the 
sight,  which  could  as  well  be  done  in  the 
classic  or  Italian  styles  as  in  the  Tudor;  chim- 
neys are,  therefore,  generally  eye-sores.  On 
this  subject  my  advice  is,  ornament  the  chim- 
neys, do  not  attempt  to  hide  them,  even  in  the 
most  decorated  classic  designs.  They  are  no 
disgrace  to  the  exterior,  any  more  than  the 
hearth  and  fire-place  are  to  the  interior ; nor 
need  roofs  be  hid  or  gables  omitted,  both  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  composition.  As 
to  the  chimneys,  heed  not  their  upper  part 
growing  black  with  smoke — that,  in  domestic 
buildings,  will  but  give  the  warm  and  com- 
fortable appearance  which  should  characterize 
dwellings  ; all  marks  of  use,  time,  and  weather 
contribute  to  the  picturesque.  It  is  quite 
absurd  to  sneer  at  the  association  of  Greek 
pediments  or  Corinthian  columns  with  English, 
or  rather  modern  chimneys ; had  the  Greeks 
known  the  comfort  of  our  fire-places  in  their 
houses,  would  they  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  omit  the  portico  to  make  way  for  the  chim- 
ney ? All  we  have  to  do  is,  to  give  them  an 
agreeable  form  and  finish,  make  them  worthy 
of  the  company  they  are  introduced  to,  and 
produce  a harmony  between  them  and  the 
essentially  decorated  portion  of  the  edifice. 

So  far  from  chimneys  being  any  real  objec- 
tion, we  in  fact  want  objects  so  protruding  : 
where  there  are  many  breaks  in  the  front,  by 
projecting  or  receding  parts,  they  are  not  so 
much  called  for;  but  in  straight,  unbroken 
fa£ades,  they  are  useful  in  giving  a varied  out- 
line to  their  summits.  One  objection  I have 
heard  urged  against  classic  buildings  is,  that 
we  cannot  have  a picturesque  sky  line ; but 
the  impression  has  arisen  from  a paucity 
of  invention  shown  by  their  designers,  in  neg- 
lect not  only  of  the  chimneys  for  this  purpose, 
but  of  providing  other  means.  Nothing  for 
the  purpose  is  so  beautiful  as  statues,  and  this 
is  equal  to  Gothic  finials,  or  any  other  termi- 
nation used  in  any  style  ; accordingly,  on  the 
apex  and  at  the  foot  of  pediments,  and  along 
the  summits  of  facades,  over  columns,  pilasters, 
and  piers,  in  buildings  of  great  pretension, 
statues  are  introduced ; but,  of  course,  the 
expense  precludes  their  extensive  employment. 
In  the  same  position,  on  buildings  of  less 
pretension,  urns  and  vases  are  used, — in  the 
design  and  form  of  which  very  little  diversity 
prevails,  but  scarce  any  other  crowning  object 
seems  dreamt  of.  Busts  are  less  expensive 
than  statues,  and  would,  properly  elevated,  form 
effective  terminations.  But  the  multitude  of 
beautiful  objects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom  are  forgotten.  What  gracefully 
formed  quadrupeds,  in  various  attitudes, 
might  be  selected  for  this  purpose ! What 
still  more  graceful  objects  are  presented  by 
the  feathered  creation ; while,  to  many  of 
these,  as  indeed  to  quadrupeds,  associations 
attach  that  would  render  them  assisting  to  our 
purpose  of  characterizing  edifices,  used  either 
symbolically  or  otherwise.  On  the  garden 
side  of  a country  house,  doves,  and  other 
peaceful  birds,  would  be  appropriate  finishing 
ornaments.  Not  to  speak  of  the  creatures  of 
“ fancy’s  world,”  what  beautiful  objects  for 
this  purpose  might  be  formed  by  grouping 
flowers  and  fruits.  Graceful  knots  of  foliage 
might  terminate  the  apex  of  a small  classic 
pediment,  as  well  as  of  a Gothic  canopy; 
groups  of  objects  or  articles  illustrative  of  the 
purpose  of  the  building  might  be  also  used. 
But,  without  imitating  nature  at  all,  what  a 
rational  and  delightful  source  of  ornamenta- 
tion have  we,  for  this  purpose,  in  geometrical 
figures ! 

But  the  want  of  completeness  to  which  I 
would  most  earnestly  call  attention,  is  manifested 
in  the  interior  of  our  buildings,  which  in  gene- 
ral exhibits  decoration  in  no  respect  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  the  exterior.  Disappointment 
is  the  uppermost  feeling  on  entering  many  a 
building  on  whose  exterior  we  have  dwelt  with 
pleasure;  some  are  not  in  good  taste,  others 
are  in  an  inferior  style,  while  a third  descrip- 
tion presents  a poverty  of  interior  fitting,  that 
ill  accords  with  the  expensive  masonry  with- 
out.  The  ceiling  is,  perhaps,  the  part  of  at* 
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apartment  that  calls  most  loudly  for  decora- 
tion, and  no  architectural  feature  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  it,  where  it  might  be  introduced 
with  more  effect,  or  give  more  pleasure  to  the 
inmate;  yet  this  feature  we  almost  invariably 
neglect.  We  naturally  look  up  for  beauty  ; how- 
ever lovely  the  earth,  the  sky,  both  night  and 
day,  presents  us  with  greater  charms  ; we  are 
cheered,  in  our  out-door  hours,  by  its  ever- 
changing  picture,  for  which  a flat  white  plane 
is  a miserable  substitute  in  our  in-door  life. 
To  houses  of  the  very  highest  class  these 
remarks  will  apply,  for  it  is  a feature  which  has 
not  had  its  due  proportion  of  attention,  in 
point  of  decoration,  in  any  class  of  buildings, 
from  the  cottage  to  the  palace.  There  can 
certainly  be  no  more  fitting  place  for  decora- 
tion in  the  habitation  of  a being  created  up- 
right : can  inconsistency  be  more  extreme  than 
that  presented  by  thousands  of  apartments, 
where  a rich,  elaborately  decorated  carpet  is 
under  the  feet,  and  a plain,  dead,  flat  ceiling 
above?  In  the  interior  of  Arabian  buildings 
the  ornaments  almost  invariably  become 
richer,  more  delicate  and  minute,  as  their 
height  from  the  floor  increases ; and  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  the  artist  are  lavished 
on  the  ceiling. 

With  respect  to  the  form,  the  curve  is  at  all 
times  preferable  to  the  flat,  though  the  latter, 
by  various  means,  is  capable  of  great  beauty 
also.  No  very  great  additional  height  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  have  a curved  ceiling,  as, 
whether  coved  or  segmental,  the  rise  need  not 
be  very  great.  For  rooms  of  great  pretension 
there  is  no  form  more  noble  and  natural  than 
the  vault  and  dome,  particularly  the  latter, 
whether  hemispherical  or  segmental,  as  far  as 
it  suit3  the  plan,  or  can  be  adapted  by  pen- 
dentives  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  best  substitute 
for  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky,  the  starry  con- 
cave of  the  heavens.  It  was  a fine  idea  of  the 
builders  of  the  mosque  of  Saint  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople, a conception  in  advance  of  ours,  to 
make  the  curve  of  its  dome  so  flat  that  it  should 
seem  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  sky,  and 
be  a portion  of  the  firmament.  We  want  an 
enlarged,  improved,  enriched,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  inexpensive  system  of  interior  decoration, 
for  domestic  and  ecclesiastical,  commercial, 
and  other  buildings,  in  our  Anglo-Classic 
styles.  For  churches,  collegiate,  and  other 
buildings,  in  the  Pointed  style,  we  have  ex- 
amples in  our  cathedrals  and  other  buildings 
which  prove  that  the  genius  of  interior  deco- 
ration was  once  amongst  us,  as  well  as  the  taste 
to  employ  it.  At  Henry  the  Seventh  and  King’s 
College  Chapels, — the  oratory  at  Beauchamp 
Chapel, — the  Temple  Church, — Wolsey’s  Hall, 
Hampton  Court, — Christ  Church  Hall, Oxford, 
— Westminster  Hall, — and  others,  we  have  ceil- 
ings and  roofs  that  might  vie  with  any  that 
Europe  could  show.  For  assistance  in  evolving 
a system  of  classic  decoration,  we  might  look 
to  some  parts  of  the  continent.  Exterior  deco- 
ration there,  has  sometimes,  probably,  been 
carried  too  far, — a few  continental  edifices 
exhibiting  ornaments  so  minute  and  fragile  as 
to  seem  at  least  unfit  for  exposure  to  the 
weather  in  any  climate.  But  this  could  not  be 
said  of  interiors.  The  Moorish  or  Morisco- 
Spanish  architecture  suggests  to  us  what  rich- 
ness might  be  produced  by  very  simple  means ; 
their  icicle  pendants,  inlays,  and  casings,  and 
purely  geometrical  and  imaginative  ornaments, 
are  very  effective,  and  with  them  they  often 
produced  greater  results  than  we,  with  all 
nature  to  imitate,  have  attained  to.  But  the 
art  of  interior  decoration  was  better  understood, 
and  more  successfully  practised,  in  the  great 
age  of  modern  art  in  Italy,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  than  at  present 
in  any  country.  We  never  had  any  decoration 
to  be  compared  with  the  mural  and  fresco 
paintings  of  the  Italians,  and  there  is  proba- 
bility in  the  supposition  that  their  system  was 
obtained  from  remains  of  the  ancients,  which 
time  or  violence  has  not  spared  to  us.  Beside 
the  curved  and  richly-emblazoned  ceilings  pro- 
duced by  the  Italians,  and  the  pictorial  embel- 
lishment of  their  walls,  ours  might  symbolize 
poverty  itself.  The  ceilings  of  the  principal 
apartments  of  a Roman,  Genoese,  Venetian,  or 
Florentine  Palace,  were  considered  as  most 
important  features, — and  on  their  design  and 
execution  the  highest  talent  was  employed. 
In  ecclesiastical  buildings  the  contrast  with 
ours  would,  I fear,  be  still  greater.  Whilst 
the  inferior  of  the  churches  of  Italy  glow  with 
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ROOF  OVER  THE  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  PARIS. 

M.  IlEYNAUD,  Architect. 
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every  rich  hue  of  the  marble  quarry,  and  are 
virtually  galleries  of  art,  what  is  the  aspect  of 
ours  ?* 

Samuel  Huggins. 


ROOF  OF  THE  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 
PARIS. 

This  roof,  erected  over  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture sheds  of  the  Northern  Railway,  from 
Paris  to  Brussels,  is  in  two  spans,  each  of  56 
feet  5 inches  from  walls  to  centre  of  columns. 
This  range  of  columns  thus  forms  the  centre 
line  of  the  shed. 

The  merit  of  this  roof  lies  in  the  fact  that 
all  the  scantlings  and  the  lengths  of  the  timbers 
are  such  as  are  suited  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
timber  brought  to  the  Paris  market.  It  is  to 
i be  observed,  that  in  Paris  the  continually 
augmenting  price  of  oak  renders  the  use  of 
Baltic  timber  almost  imperative.  But  the 
state  of  credit  in  France  (not  only  since,  but 
also  antecedent,  to  the  late  revolution),  pre- 
vents the  introduction  of  the  first-class  Russian 
i timber,  which  finds  a better  and  readier  market 
i in  England.  In  Paris,  therefore,  it  is  very 
I difficult  to  obtain  large  scantlings;  and  M. 

■ Reynaud  has  very  wisely  adopted  those  which 
admitted  the  employ  of  the  smaller  and  cheaper 
i Swedish  timber  usually  met  with. 

The  Swedish  timber  is  certainly  not  so 
' sound  nor  so  durable  as  the  Russian ; but  it  is 
f much  cheaper,  in  the  proportion  of  86  to  106. 

| Its  usual  scantlings  are  about  36  feet  in 
t length,  by  from  10  inches  to  1 foot  square. 

The  practice  of  the  French  architects  is  to 
rmake  the  common  rafters  only  3i  inches  by 
' 2 inches,  and  to  admit  them  of  Norwegian 
i timber.  The  French  slates  are  so  much  lighter 
1 than  our 'own,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  the 
rsame  sized  rafters  we  do.  The  usual  space 
rfrom  centre  to  centre  of  rafters  is  1 foot. 

The  Northern  Railway,  however,  is  covered 
vwith  boarding  and  zinc, — No.  15  of  the  French 
V gauge. 

The  columns  are  of  cast-iron,  and  serve  as 
It  descent  pipes  for  the  rain-water, — a very  bad 
i} system,  by  the  way,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult 


to  examine  or  repair  them,  if  any  engorgement 
take  place. 

The  appearance  of  this  roof  is  very  light ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  be  not 
too  much  wrought-iron  for  one  exposed,  like 
this,  to  the  sulphureous  vapours  of  the  loco- 
motives in  steam.  Indeed,  we  may  question 
whether  it  be  not  a very  great  error  to  use 
wrought-iron  with  the  prodigality  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  such  situations. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  BUILD  OUR  CHURCHES  ? 

Mr.  Pugin,  in  his  letter  headed,  “ How 
shall  we  build  our  churches?”  commences 
by  declaring  his  adhesion  to  the  “ important 
principle  of  reality,  both  in  design,  material, 
and  construction  a principle  which  I also 
maintain  to  be  the  only  one  admissible  in  con- 
nection with  the  erection  of  a Christian  church, 
but  which  principle,  fairly  carried  out,  affords 
one  of  the  strongest  of  arguments  against  the 
adoption  of  the  favourite  model  for  a Christian 
church. 

Mr.  Pugin  asserts  that  the  mediaeval  model 
is  the  most  perfect  exposition  of  Christian 
truth,  whose  mysteries  it  symbolizes  in  its  plan, 
arrangements,  and  minute  details.  I,  on  the 
contrary,  affirm  that  this  model  is  a false  one, 
false  in  its  arrangements,  false  in  its  symboli- 
zation, utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
primitive  models,  utterly  opposed  to  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity  — positions 
which  I not  only  affirm,  but  am  prepared  to 
prove — to  prove  not  only  theologically  but 
architecturally. 

The  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  either 
Jews  or  Pagans,  both  having  no  other  idea  of 
religious  worship  than  as  connected  with 
temples  and  temple  rites,  with  which  notions 
the  men  of  that  age  were  so  completely  imbued, 
that  to  dispossess  them  of  these  views  must 
have  been  a shock  as  great  to  their  moral  feel- 
ings as  the  stripping  the  skin  from  their  bodies 
would  have  been  to  their  physical  sensation. 
It  is  scarcely  then  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility that  any  honest  man,  if  sane,  could  believe 
that  the  Christian  converts  would  invent  or 
adopt  an  entirely  new  model  for  religious  struc- 
tures, if  the  old  one  had  been  deemed  suitable. ; 


No  greater  incidental  proof  could  be  adduced 
of  the  great  difference  in  spirit  between  the 
Christian  system  and  the  Jewish  and  Pagan, 
than  in  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  model  all 
but  universally  adopted  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, was  so  diametrically  opposed  in  its 
arrangement  and  use  to  the  temple  model. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  the  latter  con- 
sisted in  its  sanctuary,  or  holy  place,  in  its  altar 
with  a material  sacrifice,  and  in  its  exclusion 
of  the  worshippers  ; the  priests  only  being  ad- 
mitted within  the  sacred  precincts.  The  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  former  are  so  many 
absolute  negations  of  temple  arrangements ; 
the  church  containing  nothing  resembling  the 
nature  of  a sanctuary,  nothing  even  to  remind 
men  of  an  altar,  and  the  believers  were  all 
within  the  structure,  which  for  centuries  was 
all  but  invariably  an  adopted  or  a constructed 
room,  thus  bearing  incontrovertible  evidence 
to  the  great  Christian  verity  that  the  Christian 
system  was  a social  one,  that  its  members  were 
intended  to  form  one  great  family;  the 
aggregated  families  composing  the  whole, 
having  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
collectively,  as  the  individual  members  of  each 
such  family  occupied  in  “ the  church  which 
is  in  every  house,” — a significant  phrase, 
which,  to  a candid  mind,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  nature  of  the  relation  that  existed  between 
the  flock  and  their  presidents  or  ministers, 
who  were  the  chosen  representative  fathers  of 
the  congregated  family,  and  as  such,  occupied 
the  seat  on  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  such  platform  being  called  the  chancel, 
from  the  low  railings,  or  cancelli,  which,  to 
prevent  the  occupant  of  the  platform  from  fall- 
ing, stood  at  the  edge  of  it.  From  this  chancel, 
or  platform,  the  president  always  addressed 
the  assembly,  or,  in  other  words,  preached  to 
them  ; and  on  this  platform  the  communion- 
table was  not  placed,  but  occupied  a position 
in  the  midst  of  the  congregation. 

Mr.  Pugin  speaks  very  sneeringly  of  conven- 
ticles. Is  he  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
one  of  the  earliest  designations  for  a Christian 
place  of  assemblage  ? the  word  being  derived 
from  conventus,  an  assembly  or  meeting  to- 
gether, the  very  word  which  originated  the 
term  “ convent,”  and  for  which  “ a meeting- 
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house  ” is  a synonymous  translation.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  scriptural  definition  of  the  church, 
“ a congregation  of  faithful  men,”  the  selection 
of  a room  as  the  model  for  the  conventicle,  or 
church,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  and  the 
fact  that  this  model  was  so  completely  opposed 
to  those  for  all  previous  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, who  can  resist  the  conclusion  that  this 
primitive  church  model,  adopted  all  but 
universally  for  the  first  seven  centuries,  was 
considered  the  most  suitable  for  the  due  expo- 
sition of  Christian  doctrine;  and  being  suitable 
then,  why  is  it  not  suitable  now  ? How  is  it  that 
there  is  such  a marvellous  difference  in 
primitive  church  plans  from  mediaeval  church 
plans  ? Are  they  both  suited  for  the  rites  and 
doctrines  respectively  taught  in  them?  Then, 
if  so,  they  afford  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
an  astounding  difference  in  the  respective 
religious  systems  which  could  dictate  two 
such  opposite  ideas  of  religious  worship  as  are 
embodied  in  a basilican  “ conventicle,”  and  a 
Gothic  cathedral. 

The  former  structure  negatives  the  very  idea 
of  any  distinct  class  of  priests,  or  of  any  mate- 
rial sacrifice,  either  without  the  other  being,  to 
Jew  or  Pagan,  a transparent  mockery;  but  the 
Christian  converts,  imbued  from  infancy  with 
Pagan  notions,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Paganism,  were  subject  to  fearful  temptations 
to  mix  and  entwine  Pagan  errors  with  Chris- 
tian truth.  Slowly  and  insidiously  did  such 
perversions  creep  in,  but  it  took  many  cen- 
turies before  they  obtained  such  hold  of  the 
church  as  to  induce  the  alteration  in  church 
plans  which  eventually  took  place.  The  old 
precedents  were  in  too  great  numbers  in  Italy 
to  admit  there  of  that  vital  change  in  doctrine 
effecting  corresponding  changes  in  church 
arrangements ; and  it  is  therefore  in  countries 
converted  after  the  errors  had  obtained  sway, 
that  we  find  these  errors  building  themselves 
significant  abiding  places  in  the  great  churches 
and  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  which  thus 
became  so  many  petrifactions  of  the  corrup- 
tions so  awfully  deforming  the  pure  features 
of  Christianity.  Wherever  the  old  basilican 
conventicles  exist,  there  we  find  that  every 
thing  in  them  lending  the  least  countenance  to 
corrupt  views  of  Christianity  are  innovations, 
“unreal,”  having  no  connection  with  the  struc- 
ture ; but  in  France,  England,  Germany,  there 
we  find  these  innovations  becoming  essentials 
in  the  framework  constructed  portion  of  it; 
there  we  find  chancels  growing  into  “tran- 
substantiators ;”  low  railings  growing  into  ex- 
clusive screens;  the  wooden  moveable  table 
petrified,  and  transmogrified  into  a constructed 
altar;  there  we  find  those  whom  the  apostles 
addressed  as  ‘ partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling, 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  !’  abjectly,  pitiably 
degraded  from  their  high  position,  and  their 
ministers,  changed  into  priests,  boasting  that 
their  proper  position  was  with  their  feet  on  the 
necks  of  kings, — a state  of  things  which  fully 
justified  Bishop  Durandus  in  asserting  that 
the  pavement  of  the  nave  symbolized  the 
people  who  were  to  be  trodden  under  foot, 
while  the  chancel  symbolized  the  priests  who 
were  to  be  held  in  great  honour. 

Will  Mr.  Pugin  venture  to  put  on  paper 
any  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  difference 
between  the  ancient  model  and  that  which  he 
so  zealously  advocates  and  so  coolly  calls 
“ Catholic  ? ” Will  he  venture  to  give  a com- 
mon-sense reason  for  designating  a style  as 
“Pagan,”  or  “Christian?”  Plans  of  reli- 
gious structures  have  been  originated  or  influ- 
enced by  doctrines,  but  no  style  of  architec- 
ture ever  was ; and  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
such  a thing  is  as  great  as  that  of  maintaining 
a book  to  be  Pagan  if  written  in  a tongue  once 
invented  or  used  by  Pagans.  The  exquisite 
beauties  of  the  Gothic  style  I most  fully  admit 
and  enthusiastically  admire,  but  I utterly  deny 
its  connection  with  the  spiritualities  of  "Chris- 
tianity. -H: 

John  Elliott. 


Rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  stated  in  the  Berliner  Allgemeine 
Kirchen  Zeitung,  that  the  Jews  have  obtained 
a firman  from  the  Porte,  granting  them  per- 
mission to  build  a temple  on  Mount  Zion. 
The  projected  edifice  is  to  equal  Solomon’s 
temple  in  magnificence.  Millions  of  money 
are  said  to  have  been  collected  for  this  purpose 
in  America  alone.  (?) 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ASSYRIAN  SCULP- 
TURES DISCOVERED  BY  DR.  LAYAltD, 

AND  ON  SOME  PECULIARITIES  OF 

ASSYRIAN  ARCHITECTURE* 

The  style  of  art  which  characterizes  all 
the  ornaments  on  the  marbles  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  offers  us  a subject  of  curious 
inquiry.  What  relation  does  it  bear  to  other 
styles  ? To  what  extent  is  it  original  ? And 
to  what  extent  does  it  appear  to  have  influenced 
other  succeeding  styles  known  to  us  ? Major 
Rawlinson,  who  has  fortunately  succeeded  in 
mastering  to  a great  extent  the  difficulties  that 
have  hitherto  hidden  from  us  the  knowledge 
handed  down  in  the  strange  characters  that 
cover  these  and  other  remains,  entertains  no 
doubt  that  the  earlier  ruins  from  whence  these 
sculptures  have  been  derived  bear  the  extraor- 
dinary date  of  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  The  sculpture  there- 
fore is  probably  as  old  as  most  of  the  Egyptian 
antiquities  we  possess ; yet  the  style  of  the 
ornaments,  although  certainly  partaking  some- 
what of  Egyptian  character,  is  in  many  respects 
widely  different  from  it.  The  borders  of  the 
linen  wrought  in  successive  stripes,  and  those 
stripes  subdivided  into  a succession  of  squares, 
is  certainly  an  Egyptian  peculiarity,  prevalent 
in  this  Assyrian  costume.  Indeed  the  people 
of  the  two  countries,  although  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  may  most  probably  have 
interchanged  commodities,  and  goods  of  so 
portable  a kind  as  bales  of  linen  may  well  have 
found  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Assyria.  We 
have  the  incontestible  and  contemporary  evi- 
dence of  Ezekiel,  that  Egypt  furnished  “ fine 
linen  with  embroidered  work”  to  the  merchants 
of  Tyre,  who  it  may  be  presumed  supplied  the 
markets  of  Nineveh. 

The  honeysuckle  ornament  so  abundantly 
used  in  the  sculpture  under  consideration  is,  I 
believe,  nowhere  seen  in  early  Egyptian  work. 
Nor  are  there  any  traces  of  resemblance  be- 
tween Assyrian  and  Egyptian  design  in  the 
beautifully  and  freely-drawn  figures  of  animals 
so  profusely  introduced  into  their  work  by 
Assyrian  artists.  We  seek  in  vain  here  for 
those  stiff  and  formal  and  very  peculiar  orna- 
ments round  the  neck,  consisting  of  a con- 
tinued repetition  of  strokes  of  the  pencil,  which 
we  see  constantly  recurring  in  Egyptian  work, 
especially  on  the  mummy  cases.  The  Assy- 
rian artist  seems  to  have  completely  relieved 
himself  from  the  rigid  conventional  manner  of 
the  Egyptian,  and  to  have  acquired  consider- 
able facility  and  freedom  of  execution  : examine 
the  slightly  etched  figures  of  winged  bulls  and 
other  animals  pervading  the  dresses  of  almost 
all  the  larger  figures  on  this  sculpture,  and  we 
find  them  drawn,  or  rather  sketched,  in  a style 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  best  artists  of  the 
present  day ; and  when  we  consider  the  enor- 
mous extent  to  which  this  mode  of  decorating 
the  walls  of  their  buildings  prevailed,  not  only 
at  Nineveh,  but  at  other  buried  cities  which 
have  been  recently  explored  in  the  same  coun- 
try, it  seems  fair  to  presume  that  the  trifling 
and  very  subordinate  details  to  which  I have 
been  adverting  must  have  been  the  work  of 
common  and  ordinary  artisans. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  ornaments  under 
review  with  the  more  familiar  forms  of  Greek 
art : and  here  I think  we  find  so  strong  an 
analogy,  and  in  some  cases  such  a striking  re- 
semblance, as  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion 
that  the  artists  of  Greece  derived  far  more  of 
their  art  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  than  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
and  Egypt  must,  I think,  relinquish  a large 
portion  of  the  honour  that  has  been  so  long 
accorded  to  her  of  having  been  the  mother  of 
Greek  art.  The  honeysuckle  ornament  already 
alluded  to  a3  occurring  abundantly  in  this 
sculpture  is  both  in  form  and  treatment  almost 
purely  Greek. 

1 he  Guilloche  scroll,  so  characteristic  a 
Greek  ornament,  occurs  very  accurately  chased 
on  the  scabbard  of  one  of  the  swords  of  the 
Assyrian  warriors.  An  ornament  much  resem- 
bling (although  not  identical  with)  the  laby- 
rinth fret,  also  appears  etched  as  an  ornament 
on  a dress.  The  classical  enrichment,  com- 
monly called  the  bead  and  reel,  is  here  of  very 
common  occurrence.  The  running  ornament 
of  animals  and  foliage  grouped  together,  con- 
s'antly  occurring  in  this  costume,  is  a perfectly 
classical  feature. 

* Part  of  a I'aPer  read  at  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  18th  ult. 


[April  6,  1850. 


While  inviting  attention  to  the  germ  and 
gradual  growth  of  that  beautiful  system  of 
decoration  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  Greek  artists  and  has  been  the  object 
of  imitation  during  succeding  ages,  not  ex- 
cluding even  the  mediaeval  age,  I am  tempted 
to  suggest  whether  much  of  it,  perhaps  almost 
the  whole  of  it,  may  not  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  use  of  sacred  emblems  or  in  the  represen- 
tation of  sacred  objects. 

The  bull  was  deified  in  the  earliest  ages, 
and  we  see  it  carved  in  profuse  variety  as  an 
ornament  on  these  marbles.  It  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  sculpture  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
classic  art  became,  a favourite  ornament.  The 
lion,  also,  furnishes  us  with  another  very  fami- 
liar instance  of  an  animal  deified  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  introduced  by  the  artist  in  every 
variety  of  form  as  an  ornament.  The  honey- 
suckle, which,  under  the  wonderful  influence 
of  Greek  taste,  became  so  beautiful  and  so 
universal  an  ornament,  is  here  found  many 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Greek  art,  as  re- 
presenting the  sacred  tree  before  which  the 
Assyrian  priest  is  performing  his  religious 
rites.  The  fir  cone,  which  plays  so  prominent 
apart  in  classical  decorative  sculpture,  is  in 
these  marbles  almost  always  held  as  an  offering 
in  the  hand  of  the  priest.  The  lotus  is  ano- 
ther familiar  instance.  We  find  it  first  the 
object  of  worship  in  Egypt,  but  afterwards 
converted  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  forms  of  antique  ornament. 

The  rosette,  or  patera,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  universal  ornaments  in  the  whole  range 
of  art.  It  occurs  in  the  paintings  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  is  carved  on  Hindoo  sculpture ; it 
was  embroidered  on  the  garments  of  the  Assy- 
rians, and  ornamented  their  armlets,  bracelets, 
and  even  their  whip-handles.  Nor  on  the 
sculptured  remains  of  Persepolis  is  it  wanting. 
The  rosette  is  painted  on  the  fictile  vases  of  all 
ages,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  and  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  the 
ornaments  of  architecture.  May  I not  venture 
to  claim  for  this  form,  also,  a sacred  origin  ? 
The  winged  circle  was  the  emblem  of  the  deity 
in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  the  marbles  before  us,  and  is 
usually  filled  in  with  what  has  the  appearance 
of  a rosette,  but,  when  the  circle  is  large,  we 
find  the  inserted  figure  to  have  a star-like 
form,  or  a radiation  of  tapering  flames  : may 
this  not  be  supposed  to  typify  the  sun,  the 
great  and  earliest  object  of  idolatry  ? Is  it  not 
at  least  a plausible  hypothesis  that  this  figure, 
whether  it  be  a conventional  representation  of 
the  sun,  or  a star,  may,  in  the  course  of  time, 
have  assumed,  in  the  hands  of  the  artificer,  the 
varied  and  beautiful  ornament  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar  ? 

Dr.  Layard  has  remarked  with  truth  on  the 
very  wide  difference  existing  between  the  style 
of  Assyrian  architecture  developed  in  these 
remains,  and  the  architecture  of  Egypt.  There 
appears  here  to  have  been  an  almost  total 
absence  of  columns.  Dr.  Layard  gives  us  a 
representation  of  one  instance  occurring  in  a 
bas-relief  found  in  the  ruins  at  Khorsabad, 
which  he  presumes  to  be  of  later  date  than 
those  at  Nimrood;  and  in  the  slabs  in  the 
British  Museum  one  example  occurs,  wherein 
three  pillars  are  introduced,  but  of  proportions 
so  slender  as  to  lead  to  the  presumption  that 
they  were  of  wood  ; a supposition  the  more 
probable,  as  they  appear  to  support,  not  a 
horizontal  entablature,  but  the  frame- work  of 
a kind  of  tent : it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
these  pillars  have  as  their  capital  the  horns  of 
the  goat  so  arranged  as  to  suggest  at  once  the 
Ionic  capital,  and  the  Khorsabad  example  is 
also  of  this  type. 

The  absence  of  columns  may  possibly  be 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  flat,  alluvial  cha- 
racter of  the  district  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  which  furnished  the  soft  alabaster 
of  which  these  slabs  are  formed,  but  no  hard 
building  stone  suitable  for  columnar  archi- 
tecture. Rooms,  however,  35  feet  and  40  feet 
wide,  such  as  occur  in  the  palaces  explored 
by  Dr.  Layard,  would  not  have  been  roofed 
over  without  a greater  degree  of  constructive 
skill  in  carpentry  than  we  have  any  reason  to 
suppose  was  possessed  in  these  early  ages. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  horizontal  beams  of 
which  the  roof  was  formed  may  have  been 
supported  by  wooden  pillars  which  are  now 
perished,  or  which  may  have  been  burnt  when 
these  temples  were  sacked, — a fate  which  most 
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of  them  have  probably  undergone.  That  pil- 
lars were  used  to  support  the  roof-timbers  is 
the  more  probable,  as  it  appears  that  the  apart- 
ments were  lighted  from  above  by  apertures  in 
the  roof,  which  would  interrupt  the  continuity 
of  the  timbers,  and  render  immediate  supports 
absolutely  necessary.  It  may  be  asked,  why 
assume  that  the  Assyrians  were  ignorant  of 
framed  trusses,  by  which  the  widest  spans 
might  be  roofed  over  without  the  assistance  of 
intermediate  supports?  We  cannot  prove  the 
non-existence  of  trusses,  but  we  certainly  have 
no  evidence  that  such  artificial  contrivances 
are  of  this  remote  date.  We  see  no  indication 
whatever  of  pitched  roofs  in  any  of  the  sculp- 
tures before  us,  nor,  I believe,  at  all  in 
Egyptian  architecture.  Even  in  the  Lycian 
examples  we  do  not  find,  until  we  come  down 
to  the  Greek  period  of  art,  any  example  of  a 
pediment,  which  is  but  the  gable  end  of  a 
pitched  roof.  These  Assyrian  palaces,  then, 
had,  as  I presume,  flat,  terraced  roofs,  as  we 
know  the  Egyptian  buildings  had  : it  is  the 
present  fashion  of  the  East,  and  that  it  has 
ever  been  so  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  a law  of  the  Jews  that  no 
roof  should  be  built  without  a parapet,  so  that 
those  walking  thereon  might  be  rendered  safe. 
In  the  sculpture  before  us  are  various  repre- 
sentations of  small  domestic  buildings ; they 
have  no  sloping  roofs,  but  are  rounded  at 
top,  as  if  formed  of  slight  timbers  bent  round, 
which  were  probably  wattled  over  and  covered 
with  mud  like  the  wigwams  of  the  present  day. 
The  pavilion,  also,  to  which  I have  already 
adverted,  appears  to  have  had  its  covering 
stretched  oyer  similarly  bent  timbers.  It  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  the  curved  and 
pointed  roofs  of  the  Lycian  tombs  own  a simi- 
lar type,  and  are  a marble  version  of  a roof  of 
bent  timbers. 

Dr.  Layard  discovered  no  indications  of 
windows  in  any  of  his  excavations  ; but  that 
windows  were  used  in  Assyrian  architecture  is 
proved  by  the  representation  of  them  occurring 
in  many  of  the  slabs  : nor  can  we  imagine  any 
other  mode  of  gaining  daylight  in  the  lower 
rooms  when  buildings  were  of  several  stories 
in  height,  which,  by  these  bas-reliefs,  appears 
to  have  been  the  case.  These  windows  are 
square-headed,  generally,  and  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  a double  or  rebated  external  reveal, 
by  which  means,  like  the  splay  in  Gothic 
architecture,  additional  light  was  gained,  the 
actual  apertures  being  narrow.  This  square 
sinking  in  the  jambs  of  a window  is,  I be- 
lieve, without  a parallel  in  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, and  is  not  seen  in  purely  Greek  buildings; 
but  it  is  singular  that  this  is  a feature  pervading 
the  very  ancient  tombs  of  Asia  Minor,  re- 
cently made  known  to  us  : many  instances  of 
it  occur  in  the  Xanthian  marbles  at  the  British 
Museum.  Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the 
marbles  from  Xanthus,  they  certainly  appear 
to  be  a very  remarkable  link  between  Greek  art 
and  some  other  very  different,  pre-existing  style. 

The  occurrence  of  circular-headed  openings 
in  the  fortified  buildings  of  Assyria,  as  plainly 
represented  on  these  bas-reliefs,  dissipates  at 
once  all  ideas  formerly  pretty  generally  enter- 
tained of  the  comparatively  recent  discovery  of 
this  principle  of  construction.  Dr.  Layard 
mentions  a brick  vaulted  chamber  which  he 
brought  to  light  among  the  ruins  at  Nimrood, 
i and  other  similar  discoveries  are  reported  to 
have  been  still  more  recently  made  by  him.  It 
> seems  a reasonable  conjecture  that  the  arch 
may  have  been  first  used  in  an  alluvial  country 
i like  that  part  of  Assyria,  where  abundance  of 
; bricks  were  made,  and  where  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  from  remote  distances  large  blocks 
i of  stone,  fit  to  form  a straight  lintel  over  a 
' wide  bearing,  would  render  the  substitution  of 
an  arch  turned  with  bricks,  or  small  stones, 

) peculiarly  convenient. 

We  may  notice  that  tubular  drain  tiles  were 
1 used  in  removing  the  rain  water  that  fell 
through  the  openings  in  the  roofs  on  to  the 
) pavements  of  the  several  apartments.  That  so 
) obvious  and  simple  a contrivance  should  have 
) been  resorted  to  by  a people  possessing  great 
1 dexterity  in  the  fabrication  of  fictile  ware,  and 
i living  in  a district  where  the  common  soil  of 
1 the  country  furnished  the  materials  to  their 

i hand,  seems  so  natural  as  scarcely  to  justify 
r more  than  a passing  remark ; yet,  is  it  not 

curious,  that  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 

ii  and  in  England,  a tubular  draining  tile  is  one 
il  of  the  most  recent  of  novelties  ? 


A thin  stratum  of  bitumen  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Layard  as  occurring  under  all  the  floors, 
and  passing,  as  he  observed,  under  those 
sculptured  slabs  of  alabaster  with  which  the 
inner  face  of  the  walls  was  lined.  He  was 
unable  to  account  for  this,  but  the  architect 
will  at  once  perceive  that  this  was  a precaution 
taken  to  prevent  the  damp  from  arising  from 
the  earth  under  the  pavement,  and  destroying 
the  paintings,  and  endangering  eventually  the 
alabaster  itself. 

Reverting  again  to  the  representations  of 
Assyrian  castles  on  the  slabs  before  us,  I must 
not  omit  to  call  your  attention  to  the  crenel- 
lated parapets  having  battlements  generally 
pointed  or  notched,  as  if  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  the  bow  and  arrow.  Here  also  we  find  an 
analogous  case  in  the  friezes  of  the  Lycian 
temple,  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and 
now  deposited  in  our  museum.  Castles  are 
there  represented  with  embattled  parapets  very 
similar  to  those  in  Assyria,  and  not  unlike 
examples  still  subsisting  in  the  east. 

It  has  long  been  a subject  of  speculation 
what  style  of  architecture  characterized  the 
first  temple  of  Jerusalem.  I think  that  it  may 
be  not  unreasonably  presumed,  that  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  now  brought  to  light,  after  an 
interment  of  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
afford  us  a far  better  clue  than  any  we  have 
ever  yet  possessed : a much  more  intimate 
connection  existed,  both  geographically  and 
politically,  between  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
and  the  people  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  than 
with  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  were 
separated  by  the  Arabian  desert.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  marbles  under  discussion  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  of  an  earlier  civilization 
of  art  among  the  former  people,  and  therefore 
of  their  greater  influence  in  matters  of  taste. 
We  have  indeed  the  evidence  of  the  Scriptures 
that  Solomon  sought hi3  artists — his  “cunning 
workmen” — in  the  region  north  of  Judma  : 
Hiram  of  Tyre  was  his  worker  in  metals,  and 
his  best  carpenters  were  Sidonians. 

With  how  deep  an  interest,  then,  these  con- 
siderations seem  to  invest  the  sculptures  from 
Nimrood  ! When,  to  use  the  eloquent  words 
of  Dr.  Layard,  we  reflect  that  “before  these 
wonderful  forms,  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  others  of 
the  prophets  stood,  and  Sennacherib  bowed  ; 
that  even  the  patriarch  Abraham  himself,  may 
possibly  have  looked  upon  them,” — that  works 
of  such  extraordinary  interest  and  value  should, 
after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  have 
found  their  place  in  our  national  repository,  is 
indeed  a matter  of  just  pride  and  congratula- 
tion, and  I cannot  forbear  to  express  a confi- 
dent hope  that  no  exertion  may  be  wanting  on 
the  part  of  our  rulers,  and  of  the  nation  gene- 
rally, to  second  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  our 
countryman  in  securing  for  us  a still  farther 
accession  to  this  most  important  collection. 

Sydney  Smirke. 


THE  LIGHT  AND  HEALTH  TAXES. 

The  efforts  of  those  who  desire  to  abolish 
the  abominable  window  duty  should  not  be 
relaxed.  Although  passed  over  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  cause  is  not  hopeless.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Board  of  Health 
have,  both  before  and  since  the  Budget  speech, 
made  some  very  stringent  representations  on 
the  subject,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
must  be  a modification. 

Petitions  should  be  sent  to  both  Houses, 
and  no  exertions  spared  to  get  rid  of  a tax 
injurious  to  architectural  progress,  health,  and 
morals. 

The  report  of  a committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  Association,  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  &c., 
states, — “ That  the  health  of  the  people  being 
greatly  dependent  on  an  ample  supply  of  light 
and  air,  the  window-tax  has  had  a tendency 
to  diminish  that  supply,  and  to  cause  the 
erection  of  badly  lighted  and  imperfectly  ven- 
tilated houses;” — a milk-and-watery  expression 
on  this  important  point,  not  at  all  likely  to 
advance  the  association  in  the  opinion  of  real 
sanitary  reformers.  If  they  would  prove  they 
are  in  earnest,  they  should  forthwith  send  a 
petition  to  Parliament  for  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  the  health  and  light  tax. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  in  report- 
ingon  Mr.  Simon’s  reports  last  week,  speak  much 


more  plainly  and  properly.  They  say, — “ We 
cannot  pass  this  subject  without  recording  an 
opinion  that  the  operation  of  the  window-tax 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  sanitary  interests  of 
the  population  of  the  city,  and  that  its  con- 
tinuance must,  in  a great  degree,  neutralize 
the  effect  of  those  exertions  which  your  hon. 
court  is  making  for  the  purposes  of  sanitary 
improvement.  We  find  that  it  affords  induce- 
ments to  the  construction  of  houses  with 
defective  supply  of  light  and  air;  that  it 
opposes  great  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of 
such  houses  as  have  already  been  constructed 
on  a faulty  principle ; and  that  these  circum- 
stances tend  to  aggravate  the  frequency  and 
malignity  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  to  increase 
the  mortality  of  the  population.” 

Again  we  say.  Petition. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  V.P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith 
exhibited  various  bronze  ornaments,  found 
during  some  excavations  in  Woolmer  Forest, 
Hants.  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  exhibited  an  instru- 
ment in  bronze,  formed  by  the  entwining  of 
grotesque  animals,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  handle  of  a knife.  Mr.  J.  Thompson  ex- 
hibited a gold  Roman  coin  of  the  lower  empire, 
recently  found  among  some  earth  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Leicester  to  the  outskirts.  It  consists  of  two 
plates  of  metal,  the  edge  of  one  plate  overlap- 
ping the  other. 

Other  exhibitions  having  been  made,  Mr. 
Cuming  read  a paper,  on  the  glazed  tiles 
of  Alhambra  and  the  east.  He  showed 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  tiles 
used  in  the  Moorish  buildings  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  those  found  in 
Christian  buildings  of  a later  period,  and  he 
suRffested  that  these  two  deadly  enemies  were 
not  ashamed  to  borrow  from  each  other  ideas 
by  which  to  ornament  their  religious  edifices. 
Mr.  J.  Thompson  forwarded  an  account  of 
some  interesting  researches  on  the  hitherto 
unknown  site  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  near 
Leicester,  lately  undertaken  by  some  spirited 
individuals  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  found 
a large  number  of  encaustic  tiles.  Sketches 
of  one  bearing  the  arms  of  the  early  earls  of 
Leicester  (the  founders  of  the  abbey),  and 
another  bearing  a crowned  head,  were  exhi- 
bited. This  abbey  was  the  burial-place  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey. 

A communication  was  read  from  Mr.  J. 
Rooke  and  Rev.  W.  Pattinson,  describing 
an  entrenchment  near  the  line  of  the  Roman 
wall  from  Wallsend  to  Bowness,  two  miles 
from  Dykesfield,  and  called  Fauldsteads.  It 
consists  of  two  enclosures,  and  appears  to  have 
been  originally  of  Roman  construction,  but 
used  afterwards  as  a refuge  for  flocks,  &c., 
from  the  incursions  of  the  borderers.  They 
also  forwarded  a drawing  of  a portion  of  a 
Roman  altar  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  C. 
Ade,  of  Alfriston,  detailing  the  discovery  of 
a Roman  road  between  Lewes  and  Pevensey 
Castle ; and  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Lowe,  of  St. 
Alban’s,  describing  further  researches  near  the 
theatre  discovered  at  Verulamium. 


Cambridge  “ Orders  of  Architec- 
ture.”— A handbill  notification  of  a pleasure 
excursion  to  Cambridge,  by  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Railway,  sets  forth,  that  “ those  disposed 
for  the  trip  will  have  afforded  them  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  and  splendid  orders  of  architecture 
of  that  classic  city,  comprising,  among  other 
views,  King’s  College,  Trinity  College,”  and 
other  beauties  too  numerous  to  mention  within 
the  limits  of  a small  bill,  as  Sylvester  Dagger- 
wood  says.  If  we  had  not  the  fear  of  our 
admirable  friend  Punch  before  our  eyes,  who, 
jealous  when  we  fall  into  a joke,  calls  The 
Builder  his  “ facetious  contemporary,” 
we  should  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
writer  of  this  handbill  had  heard  of  persons 
taking  “orders”  at  Cambridge,  and  thought 
his  visitors  would  of  course  expect  to  see 
what  these  were.  He  evidently  had  no  clear 
understanding  of  what  he  was  writing  about, 
— and  this  is  the  point,  joking  apart,  which 
leads  us  to  note  the  nonsense.  Strange  to 
say,  no  one  feels  ashamed  of  knowing  nothing 
about  architecture. 


AID  AN’S  COLLEGE,  BIRKENHEAD. Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon,  Architects. 
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Voi.  VIII.— No.  374.1 

ST.  AIDAN’S  COLLEGE,  BIRKENHEAD. 


To  the  mission  of  which  St.  Aidan  was  the 
most  prominent  member,  Saxon  England  is 
indebted  for  the  conversion  of  a great  part  of 
the  north,  before  St.  Augustine  set  foot  in  the 
island. 

A site  has  been  purchased  at  Birkenhead,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  park,  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect,  “ with  the  highest 
sanction  in  Church  and  State,  an  extensive 
range  of  buildings  as  a collegiate  establishment, 
similar  in  character  to,  and  devoted  to  the 
same  high  and  holy  purposes  as,  the  time- 
honoured  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.” The  want  of  such  an  institution  in 
the  north-west  of  England  has  long  been  felt, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Church  consider  this 
locality  well  adapted  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  project.  Its  object  is  “ to  combine  theolo- 
gical and  general  education  with  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  extension 
of  missionary  exertion,  and  other  works  of 
Christian  piety  and  usefulness,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church.” 

The  college  will  consist  of  a patron,  visitor, 
council,  and  board.  The  Liverpool  Foreigners’ 
Mission  will  be  connected  with  the  college. 
Its  chaplains  will  be  the  professors  of  lan- 
guages in  the  college.  This  mission  has 
already  accomplished  the  care  of  the  German, 
Italian,  and  French  sailors  and  residents  in 
Liverpool.  The  formation  of  this  college  ori- 
ginated with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Baylee,  A.M., 
the  future  principal.  This  gentleman  has  for 
several  years  been  engaged  in  the  formation 
and  development  of  this  work.  Amongst  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  Lords  Denbigh, 
llarrowby,  Feilding,  Ashley  M.P.,  H.  Chol- 
mondely,  Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  the  Warden 
of  Wadham  College,  and  the  Provost  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford,  the  Archdeacon,  and 
the  Rector  of  Liverpool,  &c. ; the  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  M.P.,  acting  as  honorary  secretary. 

The  building,  of  which  we  give  a perspective 
view,  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  fifty 
pupils  and  fifty  students  (each  having  a sepa- 
rate study  and  dormitory),  with  power  of  future 
extension,  with  the  necessary  school-rooms, 
class-rooms,  professors’  rooms,  &c.  A refec- 
tory, 60  feet  by  30  feet ; library,  60  feet  by  30 
feet ; museums ; an  infirmary ; vice-principal’s 
residence,  with  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion for  matron  and  servants.  The  present 
group  of  buildings  occupy  a site  of  250  feet  by 
200  feet.  A chapel,  connected  with  the  college 
by  an  open  cloister,  is  contemplated.  The 
building  is  to  be  fronted  with  stone,— the 
moulded  and  dressed  work  with  a light 
coloured  sandstone,  of  fine  texture,  from 
quarries  situated  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
Birkenhead,  and  the  general  face  of  the  walls 
with  a warm  coloured  sandstone,  obtained  in 
ithe  neighbourhood,  laid  in  random  courses, 
and  hammer-dressed.*  The  style  adopted  is 
ithe  Domestic  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  The  building  is  from  a design 
, by  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon,  and  will  be 
if  arried  into  execution  under  the  joint  superin- 
tendence of  these  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Henry 
‘Cole,  architect,  of  Birkenhead. 


• ST.  PAUL’S  CHAPEL,  ROTHERHITHE. 

MODERN  BRICKWORK. 

In  the  last  number  of  your  journal  you  have 
inserted  a communication,  headed  “ Mode  of 
doing  brickwork  in  the  Metropolis,”  and 
.'bearing  the  signature  of  “ A Bricklayer.” 
(Permit  me  to  interfere  with  your  province,  and 

say  something  about  bricklaying,”  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  your  correspondent. 
It  is  this:— unless  bricklayers  are  closely 
watched  they  will  only  take  up  sufficient 
mortar  with  the  trowel  to  make  a cross  joint 
nbout  one  inch  in  depth,  on  the  inside  and  out- 
ride face  of  a wall  respectively,  neglecting 
tiltogcther  to  flush  up  the  interior.  Grouting 
s an  imperfect  and  partial  remedy,  as  it  is, 
even  if  done  thoroughly,  only  performing  with 
ihin  stuff  that  which  ought  to  be  done  with 
mortar  of  proper  consistence,  and  is  not  avail- 
able where  a fair  face  is  required.  Let  Mr. 


* * The  building  will  be  fire-proof;  Messrs.  Fox  and 
iriarrett  s patent  construction  being  adopted,  l 


“ Bricklayer  ” attend  to  this,  and  it  will  be 
one  step  in  advance  for  him ; and  the  only 
excuse  I hear  is — “We  always  do  it  so.  Sir; 
we  put  a good  bed  of  mortar,  and  it  drops  into 
the  joints.”  Any  one  who  has  watched  the 
pulling  down  of  a wall  built  in  the  ordinary 
way,  will  know  that  the  mortar  does  not  drop 
so  as  to  flush  the  joint,  and  for  this  cause  it  is 
that  so  frequently  external  walls  require  to  be 
coated  with  cement  to  exclude  the  weather 
which  penetrates  them. 

There  is  another  cause  which  has  an  inju- 
rious effect  upon  bricklaying,  but,  unlike  the 
former  the  remedy  is  not  within  the  control  of 
the  workman.  It  is  twofold  in  application — 
the  use  of  an  inferior  material  to  give  the 
appearance  of  more  value,  such  as  cement  to 
represent  stone,  and  the  use  of  a superior  mate- 
rial to  portions  of  a building,  conveying  the 
idea  that  the  whole  substance  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  in  sight,  such  as  facing  with  bricks  of 
a finer  colour  and  quality  than  those  used  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  facing  with  stone 
ashlaring. 

I will  make  no  comment  on  the  adoption  of 
either  of  these  modes,  or  I should  run  on  with 
an  essay  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  “ false  appearances  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  stability  of  brickwork  is  injuriously  affected 
in  each  case  : where  facing  bricks  are  used 
they  too  often  differ  in  size  from  the  common 
bricks,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them 
bond  well,  and,  as  a remedy,  exertions  should 
be  made  by  the  builder  to  procure  all  his 
bricks  of  the  same  size,  although  this  may  not 
be  always  practicable  : where  the  facing  is  of 
cement  or  stone  the  bricklayer  becomes  care- 
less, because  his  work  will  not  be  visible,  and 
therefore  he  loses  all  “ pride  of  craft.”  Now 
that  the  duty  is  repealed  there  will  probably  be 
more  demand  for  ornamental  brickwork,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  this  will  tend  to  raise  up  supe- 
rior workmen. 

As  to  the  dispute  in  the  County  Court  con- 
cerning the  work  at  St.  Paul’s,  Rotherhithe, 

I know  nothing;  but  this  I do  know — that 
the  bricks  used  in  St.  Paul’s  are  stocks  of  the 
best  quality,  and  that  the  mortar  was  com- 
posed of  stone  lime  and  clean  sharp  sand,  the 
whole  worked  English  bond  in  a very  sound 
manner.  However,  as  any  “ bricklayer,”  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  building 
(which  is  situate  within  a stone’s  throw  of 
Lavender  Dock  Steam  - pier),  may  ascertain 
for  himself  what  the  exterior  workmanship  is, 

I will  only  remark,  that  all  I consider  requisite 
for  good  work  will  be  found  in  this  building, — 
the  materials  being  of  the  best  description,  and 
the  same  throughout  all  the  thicknesses  of  all 
the  walls,  the  bond  being  well  preserved,  with 
cross  joints  well  flushed  up. 

The  Architect  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Rotherhithe. 


OVER  HOURS. 

Though  but  an  uneducated  mason,  think- 
ing, as  I do,  that  the  system  of  “ over  hours  ” 
is  opposed  to  the  onward  progress  of  mankind, 
and  thinking,  as  I also  do,  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  abolish  it,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to 
intrude  a few  lines  on  the  subject.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  is  a custom  in  most  of  the 
building  firms  throughout  England  for  the 
workmen,  during  the  summer  months,  to  work 
one  or  two  hours  per  day  “ over  time,”— that 
is,  above  the  ten  hours.  There  are  a great 
many  objections  to  this  system,  amongst 
which  I will  mention  the  following  1.  That 
it  does  not,  in  the  end,  yield  any  pecuniary 
benefit  to  the  workmen.  2.  Neither  does  it, 
in  a general  way,  yield  pecuniary  benefit  to 
the  masters.  3.  That  it  almost  entirely  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  the  workmen  making 
any  progress  in  social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
advancement.  4.  That,  owing  to  the  great 
physical  exertion  required  in  most  of  the 
building  trades,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
to  work  “over  hours”  without  injuring  his 
constitution.  5.  That,  when  the  physical 
strength  of  the  workmen  is  depressed  and 
prostrated  by  too  long  continued  toil,  they  are, 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  inclined  to  seek 
for  excitement  from  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
other  sensual  enjoyments.  6.  There  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  6ome  of  the  master 
builders,  and  of  their  most  enlightened  and 
best  workmen,  to  abolish  the  system. 


Now,  though  there  may  be  many  men  who 
would  be  able  to  give  more  weighty  and  more 
conclusive  arguments  why  this  system  of 
“ over  hours  ” should  be  abolished,  I cannot 
think  that  those  which  I have  given  are  either 
unimportant  or  unworthy  the  attention  of  those 
to  whom  I have  addressed  them.  It  may  be 
said  that  I have  merely  stated  objections, 
without  giving  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  them. 
I think  that  only  the  two  first  of  these  objec- 
tions require  to  be  proved ; the  others  I con- 
ceive to  be  self-evident.  I have  said  that  “ the 
system  does  not  in  the  end  produce  any  pecu- 
niary benefit  to  the  workmen,”  and  I account 
for  it  thus  :— Suppose  that  in  the  erecting  of  a 
new  church  (or  any  other  public  building) 
there  are  employed,  in  the  whole  of  the 
branches,  100  men;  if  these  100  men  work 
only  one  hour  per  day  each  “over  time,”  they 
do  the  work  which  would  employ  ten  more 
men, — who,  being  prevented  by  this  system 
from  obtaining  employment,  are  compelled  to 
apply  for  parish  relief  or  to  tramp  about  the 
country.  Now,  then,  if  we  take  into  account 
all  the  buildings  and  public  works  which  go 
on  in  this  country  where  “over  hours”  are 
made,  what  a great  number  of  these  tens  of 
me-n  shall  we  have  who  are  receiving  parish 
relief,  or  who  are  travelling  in  a loose  and  dis- 
orderly way  about  the  country,  instead  of 
having  their  share  of  labour,  and  the  remune- 
ration which  would  follow  that  labour.  'Those 
employed,  too,  are  of  course  sooner  discharged. 

Now,  as  regards  my  second  objection, 
“that  masters  do  not  receive  any  pecuniary 
benefit,”  I think  that  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
they  do  not.  The  master  pays  the  workman 
as  much  for  the  eleventh  hour  as  he  does  for 
any  other  hour  of  the  day  ; but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man  who  works  at  a laborious 
trade  to  do  as  much  work  in  the  eleventh  hour 
as  he  can  in  any  one  of  the  others.  The  cause 
of  it  is  this : he  has  already  worked  ten  hours, 
— which  is  as  long  as  nature  designed  (if  not 
longer), — he  is  fatigued  and  weary,  and 
wishing  that  it  were  time  to  leave  work  : this 
being  the  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  can  have  as  much  energy  and  activity  as  he 
has  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  day;  therefore 
I think  it  is  quite  clear  that  “ over  hours  ” are 
no  benefit  to  the  masters. 

And  now,  what  is  my  intention  in  writing 
to  you  ? It  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
builders  and  their  workmen  to  the  injustice 
and  the  evil  effects  of  this  system,  and  to  call 
upon  them  to  get  rid  of  it  for  ever  in  this 
country,  by  simply  giving  it  up. 

An  Operative  Mason. 


ON  ENTASIS  OR  ANT’  ENTASIS. 

In  order  for  any  individual  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  methods  for  pro- 
ducing elliptical  “entasis,”  or  ant’  entasis, 
they  should  be  practically  acquainted  with  the 
means  hitherto  used  to  produce  a swell  in  a 
column,  and  their  imperfections  when  applied 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  accuracy. 

Peter  Nicholson  enumerates  seven  methods 
for  finding  jioints  in  the  profile  of  a column, 
and  then  applying  a bent  lath  and  drawing  the 
curve. 

But  this  can  never  produce  the  curve  aimed 
at,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  both  ends  of  such 
a line,  when  drawn  against  the  lath,  will  be 
straight. 

Mr.  Nicholson  also  gives  two  methods  for 
drawing  a curved  entasis  by  continuous  mo- 
tion,— the  one  for  the  arc  of  a circle,  the  other 
for  a conchoidal  line. 

The  arc  of  a circle,  a uniform  curve,  is  not 
“ aesthetically  ” adapted  for  either  a diminish- 
ing column,  or  a still  more  tapering  spire, — 
most  objectionable  for  the  latter. 

Mr.  Nicholson  gives  the  old  method  of 
producing  the  conchoidal  line  by  a trammel 
with  grooves, — which  hinders , indeed  tram- 
mels, rather  than  assists  in  producing  a true 
and  beautiful  line,  which  can  by  more  simple 
rulers  be  drawn  with  facility  and  greatest 
accuracy. 

But  this  latter  method  becomes  unmanage- 
able on  a large  scale.  However,  by  another 
and  as  simple  a principle,  every  portion  of  a 
conchoidal  line,  for  an  entasis  of  any  height, 
can  be  described  by  continuous  motion  most 
Accurately. 

In  those  enumerated  by  Mr,  Nicholson, 
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there  is  one  intended  for  a line  of  sines,  one  an 
elliptical  line,  two  parabolic  lines,  two  arcs  of 
circles,  and  three  conchoidal  lines. 

Then,  Mr.  Penrose’s  researches  in  Greece 
led  him  to  propose  the  “ hyperbola,”  which 
has  many  beautiful  properties  Mr.  Penrose  can 
well  describe ; yet,  although  it  may  be  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  entasis 
of  the  Parthenon,  it  cannot  be  drawn  with  the 
facility  and  accuracy  that  either  the  conchoidal 
line  or  elliptical  line  is  susceptible  of;  and 
Mr.  Penrose’s  long  and  careful  investiga- 
tions enabled  him  at  once  to  appreciate  the 
elliptical  method,  when  I pointed  it  out  to 
him ; and  in  actual  practice  he  will  be  able,  I 
doubt  not,  to  value  it  still  more. 

The  conchoidal  principle  of  finding  points 
in  the  curve  and  drawing  against  a bent  lath, 
was  followed  at  the  British  Museum ; and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  it  cost  to 
prepare  and  keep  the  rules  moderately  in 
approximate  order,  during  the  progress  of  the 
works. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
architects,  who  have  not  seen  true  lines  of  deli- 
cate curvature  of  distinctly  different  characters, 
have  not  been  able  to  appreciate  them  as  they 
deserve.  If,  however,  any  architect  who  doubts 
the  aesthetic  effect  of  such  delicate  variation, 
would  once  make  the  attempt  on  a good-sized 
scale,  and  produce  accurately  a drawing  of  a 
single  column  with  flutes,  either  with  elliptical 
or  conchoidal  entasis,  the.  instruction  his  eyes 
would  thus  receive  would  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish and  appreciate  the  most  delicate  true 
curvature,  when  appropriately  applied. 

After  having  produced  such  an  example,  if 
he  still  doubts,  let  him  substitute  a right  line, 
or  any  other  curved  line,  for  one  of  the  lines 
representing  the  flutes.  J.  Jopling. 


GREENWICH  BATHS  AND  WASH- 
HOUSES. 

The  style  of  the  design  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
selected  by  the  committee,  is  that  of  the  time 
of  James,  and  was  set  forth  in  a pretty  per- 
spective view,  which  doubtless  helped  the  plan. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plan,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  admit  of  one  money-taker  sufficing 
for  the  whole  establishment,  weighed  greatly 
with  the  committee, — more,  we  think,  than  it 
will  justify  in  practice.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  this  design  will  be  carried  out  for  the  sum 
stipulated,  5,000/. 

A set  marked  Pro  Bono  Publico,  Italian  in 
style,  seemed  to  us  well  arranged,  and  with  a 
satisfactory  aspect  of  completeness.  A design 
marked  Pro  Grege  a Lege,  presented  the  pecu- 
liarity of  circular  washhouses,  the  tubs  placed 
around  the  enclosing  wall,  the  partitions 
radiating. 

One  set  of  plans  marked  F.  F.  were  with- 
drawn by  their  author  before  the  exhibition  ; 
these  were  evidently  the  work  of  one  acquainted 
with  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Greenwich,  not  being  a 
competitor,  was  called  in  to  assist  in  the  selec- 
tion, but  we  do  not  hear  that  his  recommen- 
dation was  adopted. 


REVIVAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PARTS  IN  NEW 
CHURCHES. 

Your  pages  lately  stated  that  a new  church 
in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  was 
about  to  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  that 
see,  and  that  the  church  contained  a piscina, 
&c.,  applicable  only  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
service.  Now  in  the  restoration  of  our 
old  churches  these  obsolete  parts  might  well  be 
omitted,  but  in  the  construction  of  a neio 
church  it  approaches  to  a superstitious  admi- 
ration of  the  ceremonies  of  another  church, 
and  I fear  with  some  it  shows  a desire  for  the 
return  of  such  services.  It  is  not  for  me  (a 
humble  churchman)  to  point  out  to  our  hier- 
archy their  duties,  but  I do  suggest  that  some 
respect  should  be  paid  to  us  Protestants  by 
confining  the  construction  of  our  churches  to 
the  requirements  only  of  Protestants.  I am 
further  led  to  make  this  remark  by  the  com- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Pugin  on  “ J.  F.’s”  com- 
munication. “ J.  F.”  referred  to  our  parish 
churches.  Mr.  Pugin’s  remarks  are  more 
applicable  to  those  for  celebrating  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  as  I conjecture,  that  had  he 
meant  to  refer  to  those  for  the  Protestant,  he 


would  not  have  expatiated  so  much  on  the 
visible  symbols  of  a religion  which,  to  be 
practised  aright,  requires  no  such  adjuncts.  I 
fear  that  if  these  very  zealous  effusions  are 
further  indulged  in,  we  shall  have  the  ele- 
vation of  the  rood  in  our  churches  advo- 
cated, merely  because  it  existed  formerly ; 
we  have  already  the  screen  introduced,  although 
I am  unaware  of  the  necessity  of  dividing  the 
chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church  ; as  minis- 
ter and  congregation  should  be  as  one  in 
assembling  themselves  together,  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  God.  W.  B. 


THE  SELECTED  PLANS  FOR  THE  DRAIN- 
AGE OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

I have  found  you  so  kindly  considerate  of 
desert,  that  I am  induced  to  request  you  to 
use  your  influence  to  secure  for  those  compe- 
titors who  were  honourably  signalized  and 
mentioned  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  some  substantial  memento 
of  the  fact.  There  were  five  designs  distin- 
guished by  special  approval.  Ot  these  five, 
two  (the  4th  and  5th)  were  the  proposals  of 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Austin,  who  were  officers 
of  the  Sewers  Commission,  and  in  receipt  of 
salaries  at  the  time  of  the  competition.  I 
think  you  will  consider  that  Mr.  M'Clean  and 
the  other  two  competitors, — who,  it  is  evident 
from  the  terms  of  the  commissioners’  remarks, 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the  subject, — 
should  receive  some  pecuniary  reward,  or  a 
medal,  or  some  other  tangible  proof  by  which 
they  may  feel  themselves  paid  for  the  time 
they  devoted  to  the  matter.  This  would  only 
place  them  in  the  same  position  as  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Austin,  who  were  receiving  the 
public  money.  Any  further  mark  of  approval 
the  commissioners  may  think  due  both  to  the 
first  and  second  class  of  competitors,  of  course 
would  be  gratefully  received,  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  something  more  is  due  to  Mr. 
M'Clean  and  those  gentlemen  who  stood  before 
the  officers  of  the  commission.  C.  FI. 

***  We  supposed  it  fully  understood  that 
the  authors  of  the  selected  plans  would  be 
rewarded  : that  they  should  be  there  can  be  no 
question.  


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

To  the  restoration  or  rebuilding  of  Halstead 
Church,  now  rapidly  rising  from  its  old  ruins 
into  a new  state  of  existence,  has  been  added 
the  tower,  which  it  has  been  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  pull  down  and  re-erect.  The 
means  are  being  collected,  and  the  work  of 

demolition  is  in  progress. The  restoration 

of  St.  Peter’s,  Noithampton,  according  to  the 
local  Herald,  is  now  likely  to  be  begun  forth- 
with on  the  plans  proposed,  doubling  the 
accommodation  : 600/.  are  still  wanted  for  the 

interior  work. At  a meeting  of  the  Leicester 

Board  of  Guardians  the  following  tenders  were 
accepted  for  the  new  workhouse: — Smith, 
bricklayer,  &c.,  10,967/.;  Lindley  and  Firn, 
stonemasons,  1,148/.;  Richards,  ironfounder, 
2,940/.;  Catlin,  plumber  and  glazier,  1,635/.; 
Hitchcock,  painter,  136/.  Total,  19,911/. 
Old  materials,  estimated  by  Mr.  Parsons  at 

3,500/. The  Leicester  lodging  - houses 

of  the  lowest  class  have  recently  undergone 
great  improvement,  under  the  bye-laws  of  the 
local  board  of  health,  and  fever,  in  conse- 
quence, has  been  banished  for  several  months. 

The  erection  of  a new  church  at  Swindon 

is  to  be  immediately  commenced. The 

Cardiff  council  have  resolved,  says  Felix  Farley, 
to  complete  the  front  of  the  new  town-hall,  on 
the  original  plan  of  Mr.  H.  Jones,  architect. 

A monument  of  Carrara  marble,  laid  on  a 

Galway  black  marble  basis,  has  been  put  up 
in  Heaton  Chapel,  to  the  memory  of  a Mr. 
Travis,  schoolmaster  at  Heaton  Norris  for 
more  than  forty  years.  It  is  in  the  Pointed 
style,  and  was  wrought  by  Mr.  Latham,  of 
Stockport. In  less  than  a month  the  Sun- 

derland new  docks  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation. A sailor’s  home  and  Bethel  chapel 

are  to  be  erected  close  by. It  is  proposed 

to  erect  a suitable  building  at  Haltwhistle,  for 
the  Mechanic’s  Institution  there. The  con- 

tract for  Sir  John  Barrow’s  monument  on  the 
Hill  of  Iload,  Ulverstone,  has  been  let  to 
Messrs.  Brocklebanks,  who  have  commenced 
the  work. John  Knox’s  house  at  Edin- 


burgh having  been  thoroughly  repaired,  all 
legal  proceedings  for  its  removal  have  been 

stayed. At  the  Liver  Theatre,  in  Liverpool, 

which  is  to  be  opened  in  May  as  a ladies’ 
drapery,  &c.,  establishment ! the  front  is  to 
have  plate-glass  in  the  windows  of  the  three 
stories,  each  square  in  the  ground  story  being 
13  feet  by  5 feet,  in  one  piece.  The  architect 
in  charge  of  the  alterations  is  Mr.  Gribbon, 
formerly  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s  office. 


THE  “ PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF 
BUILDERS’  FOREMEN.” 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

The  foremen  who  are  members  and  sup- 
porters of  this  benevolent  society  for  giving  “re- 
lief to  aged  and  infirm  members  and  their  wi- 
dows and  orphans,”  met  in  the  large  room  of 
the  London  Tavern,  on  Wednesday  evening,  in 
convivial  union  with  their  employers  and 
patrons, — amongst  a goodly  number  of  whom, 
around  the  Chairman,  Mr.  William  Cubitt, 
M.P.,  and  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Lee,  were 
Professor  Cockerell,  Mr.  George  Rennie,  Mr. 
Kendall,  Mr.  Donthorne,  Mr.  Samuel  Pocock, 
Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Haward,  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  T. 
Piper,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Trego,  Mr.  Davison, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Greaves,  Mr. 
Nye,  Mr.  Cooper,  &c.,  &c.  In  all,  probably 
upwards  of  150  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a sub- 
stantial dinner  and  its  accompaniments  ; after 
doing  justice  to  which,  and  expending  a little 
of  the  rich  fund  of  loyalty  and  constitutional 
principle  with  which  one  and  all  appeared 
to  be  endued,  the  chairman  gave  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  ‘ a bumper,’  as  the  toast-master 
of  course  insisted  on  its  being,  and  reviewed 
the  progress  of  the  institution  from  its  tender 
infancy,  when  its  friends  in  need  were  friends 
indeed,  to  the  present  time,  when  it  appeared 
to  be  so  well  supported,  that  he  had  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  on  their  prospects. 
There  were  probably  upwards  of  1,000 
builders’  foremen  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
first  object  of  this  institution  was  to  bring 
these  into  communication  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  This  they  desired  to  do,  however,  with 
careful  inquiry  into  the  character  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  candidates,  so  that  the  admitted 
members  might  do  credit  to  the  institution, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  ever  after 
solicitous  to  aid  him  in  his  employment,  in  his 
physical  infirmities,  in  his  old  age,  and  in  the 
persons  of  his  widow  and  his  orphans  after  his 
death.  Some  of  the  class  to  which  this  institution 
belonged,  being  in  good  employment,  and  pro- 
vident, would  provide  themselves  for  these  con- 
tingencies, and  not  require  assistance  from 
such  an  institution,  but  all  were  not  so  highly 
favoured,  and  builders’  foremen,  like  other 
men,  were  liable,  and  even  more  likely  in  some 
respects  than  many,  to  become  disabled,  as 
well  as  like  other  men  to  become  old  : to  lend 
a helping  hand  to  such  as  these,  who  required 
its  aid,  was  the  laudable  object  of  this  benevo- 
lent society,  to  support  and  countenance  which 
they  had  all  there  met. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Allard,  then  read  the 
annual  report,  with  an  appeal  to  architects 
and  builders  for  counsel  and  assistance.  From 
this  report  it  appeared  that  the  society  had 
already  begun  its  good  offices  in  administering  suc- 
cour to  afflicted  members,  but  the  balance  sheet 
showed  investments  of  several  sums,  amounting  in 

all  to  upwards  of  300/. Meantime  subscription 

lists  were  rapidly  filling  up  along  the  lines  of  table, 
including  not  a few  single  contributions  of  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  guineas,  besides  numerous  dona- 
tions of  five  and  downwards ; and  in  a short  time, 
while  the  lists  were  still  imperfect,  the  Chairman 
announced  an  addition  to  the  funds  of  218/.  odds. 

At  the  close  of  the  report  the  Chairman,  in  an 
able  and  appropriate  address,  did  honour  in  the 
name  of  the  builders  and  foremen  to  the  architectural 
and  engineering  professions  in  general,  and  to  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell  and  Mr.  George  Rennie,  as  distin- 
guished members  respectively  of  these  professions. 
To  these  two  professions,  he  said,  builders  and 
builders’  foremen  were  constantly  looking  up  with 
respect  and  pleasure,  and  for  instruction  and  sup- 
port, and  they  felt  proud  to  see  at  that  table  such 
representatives  of  these  professions  as  were  then 
present.  He  drew  the  distinction  between  the 
works  of  the  architect  and  engineer,  that  those  of 
the  former  were  the  production  of  art,  with  the  aid 
of  science ; those  of  the  latter  were  the  work  of 
science  embellished  by  art. 

Mr.  Cockerell  responded.  His  friend  and  he,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  their  professions  pre- 
sent, had  great  pleasure  in  associating  thus  with  the 
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builders  and  their  foremen.  By  such  association 
prejudices  were  removed,  an  excellent  and  mutual 
understanding  insured,  and  all  connected  with  the 
building  trades  might  be  led  to  become  indeed  one 
people — one  community.  Such  was  the  laudable 
and  noble  spirit  of  our  times  in  general,  and  to  the 
honour  of  Prince  Albert  be  it  said,  that  this  spirit 
of  true  union  and  sympathy  had  been  so  warmly 
j taken  up  by  him.  Let  them  lay  aside  class  interests 
I and  become  one  family  of  labourers,  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  as  they  all  did  : and  the  bread 
of  industry  was  as  sweet  at  the  workshop  bench  as 
I on  the  prince’s  table.  lie  was  certain  nothing  was 
I nearer  to  the  hearts  of  those  around  him  than  to  see 
i an  institution  like  this  in  a flourishing  state.  The 
■ professor  then  paid  a merited  compliment  to  the 
| chairman,  Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  pointing  to  him  as  an 
example  of  that  elevation  of  position  and  respect 
in  high  places,  attainable  in  this  country  by  honour- 
i able  industry  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Rennie  also  addressed  the  meeting  in  a like 
i spirit  with  Mr.  Cockerell.  He  would  fain  hope  to 
I see  an  end  to  all  isolation,  and  the  establishment  of 
i an  intimate  amalgamation  and  union  of  masters, 

I foremen,  and  operatives. 

The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Piper, who  responded, in  an  excellent  speech, 

( on  the  part  of  “ the  builders,”  to  a toast  proposed 
| by  Mr.  Cockerell.  \\  re  are  most  anxious,  said  he, 

I to  give  you  (the  foremen),  as  far  as  possible,  the 
I benefit,  not  only  of  our  counsel  and  advice,  but  of  our 
i purses  too.  We  sympathize  with  youin  all  yourefforts 
to  provide  for  yourselves.  But  our  co-operation 
i depends  on  the  manner  in  which  you  yourselves 
i enter  on  a provident  course.  Come  forward,  do 
something  for  yourselves,  and  we  will  also  do  all 
! we  can  lor  you.  I have  often  said  behind  your 
I backs  what  I now  state  to  your  faces.  No  class  in 
this  metropolis  is  entitled  to  more  respect  than 
| builders’  foremen.  The  great  object  of  our  meeting 
to  night  is  an  amalgamation  of  classes.  We  are  all 
elements  of  a common  system.  I trust  the  kindly 
| feelings  now  being  elicited,  will  continue,  and  thatwe 
. shall  haveopportunity  tostate,  face  to  face,  what  we  feel 
; from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour.  Let  me  remind 
' you  once  more  that  we  are  ready  to  help,  but  that 
i the  matter  rests  in  your  own  hand,  and  depends 
i upon  your  own  union  : — Yes,  this  is  a union  that  is 
a right  one — a union  of  citizen  with  citizen,  of 
: Christian  with  Christian,  of  Briton  with  Briton. 

| The  Chairman,  in  replying  to  his  own  “ health,” 
i said,  the  builder’s  foreman  held  an  important  posi- 
( tion  between  the  builder  and  the  workmen  on  the 
i one  hand,  and  the  architect  and  the  employer  of  all 
on  the  other.  Great  tact  and  discretion  were  re- 
quired in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  to  enable  him  to 
i draw  the  line  of  justice  and  duty  to  all.  As  for  the 
i contractor,  he  intrusts  his  foreman  with  his  honour  ; 
for  if  his  work  be  bad  the  master  loses  his  position 
in  society  and  in  trade.  The  foreman  who  possesses 
a thorough  good  understanding  of  his  business  is  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  entitled  to  no 
; ordinary  approbation.  The  chairman  then  gave  as 
a toast,  the  honorary  stewards  and  honorary  mem- 
l bers,  coupled  with  the  name  of 
. Mr.  Taylor,  who,  in  responding,  said  he  had 
i predicted,  after  the  meeting  of  last  year,  the  success 
j which  would  follow.  All  now  seemed  to  unite  in 
the  desire  to  promote  so  good  a cause.  The  vice- 
j president  of  the  present  meeting,  Mr.  Henry  Lee, 
he  had  some  reason  to  believe,  would  be  their  next 
I chairman,  supported,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Piper, 
j Mr.  Lee’s  health  was  then  proposed,  by  the 
l chairman,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Lee,  who 
i in  turn  agreed  to  preside,  and  proposed  “The 
I Governors  and  Officers  of  the  Institution,”  to  which 
j Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  foreman,  sensibly  responded. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  with  eulogy, 

“ Success  to  ‘ The  Builder,’  ” coupled  with  the 
l name  of  Mr.  Godwin,  to  whom,  he  was  good  enough 
> to  say,  he  thought  the  institution  owed  something. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  replying,  made  some  observa- 
1 hons  in  disproof  of  erroneous  notions  touching 
i capital  and  machinery  ; and  the  meeting  soon  after- 
|i  wards  broke  up.* 

- - 

Tiie  Late  Dr.  Potts. — The  inventor  of 
i the  hydraulic  pile  driving  process,  and  other 
i mechanical  inventions,  expired  at  his  house  in 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  on  23rd  ult.  Dr. 

' Potts  belonged  originally  to  the  medical  pro- 
;l  fusion,  but,  by  inclination,  even  from  school- 
( boy  days,  and  while  a class-fellow  with  the 
r present  Premier  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he 
p appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  mechanical 
nand  engineering  pursuits.  His  name,  how- 
•’  ever,  will  be  most  closely  associated  for  the 
1 future  with  the  ingenious  process  for  driving 
i. piles,  to  the  progress  of  which  we  have  occa- 
1 sionally  referred,  especially  in  a leading  article 
i in  a late  volume  of  The  Builder. 


* U’e  will  not  omit  to  record  the  liberality  of  the  proprie- 
r *°rs  the  London  Tavern,  Messrs.  Bathe  and  Co.,  who,  at 
»:  the  close  of  the  meeting,  presented  a donation  of  ten  guineas 
i to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 


The  Annul  of  Scientific  Discovery  ; or,  Year- 
Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art.  With 
Lists  of  Publications,  Patents,  Papers  in 
Scientific  Journals,  fyc.  Edited  by  D.  A. 
Wells,  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Cambridge,  and  G.  Bliss,  Jun.  Boston. 
Gould,  Kendall,  and  Lincoln,  Washington- 
street.  1850. 

Mr.  Timbs  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  find 
his  “ Year-Book  of  Facts  ” now  the  parent  or 
prototype  of  a worthy  and  valuable  trans- 
atlantic perennial  which  has  just  sprung  up  at 
Boston,  U.  S.  Though  honourably  admitted 
to  be  based  on  it  as  its  exemplar,  this  is  by  no 
means  a copy,  and  indeed,  though  also  a com- 
pilation of  the  new  facts  of  the  year,  there  is 
much  difference  in  detail,  with  a few  pecu- 
liarities on  the  part  of  the  American  work, 
such  as  the  admission  of  some  original  matter, 
or  details  not  previously  printed,  and  the  re- 
arrangement or  narration  of  others  in  the  words 
of  the  editors  themselves.  But  were  we  asked 
to  decide  which  of  these  concurrent  year- 
books is  the  best,  we  could  only  reply,  perhaps, 
with  strict  propriety  and  conscientiousness,  that 
both  are  best.  There  is  more  foreign  matter  in 
the  Boston  book,  more  British  in  its  prototype  : 
both,  he  it  noted,  quote  The  Builder, 
though,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  latter 
only  amongst  the  multiplicity  of  other  “foreign  ” 
works,  and  therefore  to  but  a small  extent. 
The  work  under  notice  is  typographically  and 
otherwise  well  got  up,  and  quite  in  the  English 
style. 

Chambers’s  Papers  for  the  People.  Vol.  I. 

Edinburgh.  W.  and  R.  Chambers.  1850. 
The  Chamberses  are  a singular  compound  of 
enterprise  and  prudence  : they  seldom  or  never 
fail  in  a sagacious  calculation  of  the  wants  of 
“ the  people,”  and  a prompt  and  successful 
administration  to  these  wants.  We  only  hope 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  they  have  not 
over-estimated  the  maturity  and  richness  of 
the  mental  soil  in  which  they  now  are  busy 
sowing  these  fruitful  seeds  of  suggestion  and 
improvement.  “ The  People,”  however,  is  a 
most  comprehensive  title,  albeit  a somewhat 
heterogeneous  one  ; and  doubtless  it  comprises 
thousands — tens  of  thousands — by  whom  such 
pabulum  will  be  appreciated.  Having  an  eye 
to  the  junior  class  of  our  own  more  select 
readers,  we  may  direct  their  attention  to 
an  interesting  collaboration  of  the  main 
features  of  the  contributions  of  anti- 
quaries, archaeologists,  and  tourists,  on  “ The 
Sepulchres  of  Etruria.”  This  little  volume 
is  very  showily  got  up  in  polished  or- 
namental bordered  boards,  so  that  “ The 
People”  would  require  to  have  clean  fingers 
for  its  perusal : all— even  this — however,  will 
tend,  not  a doubt  of  it,  to  transmute  “ the 
great  unwashed”  into  “ the  great  washed,”  a 
consummation  itself  devoutly  to  be  wished,  for 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  in  human 
nature. 

Electric  Telegraph  Manipulation.  By  C.  V. 
Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Telegraphs.  Illustrated. 
London  : Knight  and  Sons,  Foster-lane. 

So  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge,  this  little 
pamphlet  appears  to  embody  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  any  tyro  to  handle  the  electric 
ganglia  and  nerve- conductors  of  the  country, 
and  certainly  much  that  is  interesting  to  all, 
whether  with  such  an  object  or  not. 


Destruction  at  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield. — Permit  me  to  direct  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  all  lovers  of  mediaeval  art  to 
the  remains  of  a cloister  appertaining  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West 
Smithfield,  built  by  Rahere, — the  last  few  ves- 
tiges of  which  are  gradually  disappearing. 
The  very  ornamental  and  elaborate  stone  bosses 
have  been  sold,  and  encaustic  tiles  given  away, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  former  are  being 
transformed  into  stone  bases  for  the  modern 
barbarian.  I question  the  right  of  the  party 
thus  dealing  with  the  sacred  relics  of  this 
priory;  and  I think  it  is  to  be  deeply  deplored 
that  links  like  these — and  there  are  not  too 
many — should  be  scattered  abroad,  and  before 
even  drawings  are  made  of  them. 

W.  P.  Griffith. 
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Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — On 
Tuesday,  April  2,  the  discussion  upon  Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s  paper  “On  the  Manufacture  of 
Malleable  Iron,  and  the  Strength  of  Railway 
Axles,”  was  renewed.  The  paper  read  was  a 
“ Description  of  a Lift  Bridge,  erected  over 
the  Grand  Surrey  Canal,  on  the  line  of  the 
Thames  Junction  Branch  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,”  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Hood.  This  consisted  simply  of  a rect- 
angular platform,  23£  feet  in  width,  and  35  feet 
in  length,  carrying  on  one  side  a line  of  rails, 
and  on  the  other  side  a roadway  for  carts  ; it 
was  formed  of  four  beams  of  oak  timber, 
undertrussed  with  wrought-iron  rods  and  cast- 
iron  saddles,  those  for  carrying  the  rails  (which 
were  bridge-shaped)  being  stronger  than  the 
others,  and  having  a flooring  of  three-inch 
planking : the  platform  rested,  when  down, 
upon  piles  driven  into  a bed  of  hard  gravel, 
met  with  at  a depth  of  about  twenty  feet 
below  the  water  line.  The  platform,  which 
was  about  12;p  tons  in  weight,  was  suspended 
at  the  four  corners,  by  galvanized  wire  ropes, 
4 inches  in  circumference,  attached  to  the  end 
of  each  oak  transome,  by  means  of  strong  bow 
springs,  and  passing  over  pulleys,  fixed  on  four 
pairs  of  cast-iron  standards,  also  supported  on 
piles,  and  fastened  at  the  other  end  to  drums, 
3 feet  in  diameter,  each  pair  of  which  were 
keyed  on  to  the  same  horizontal  shaft,  situated 
a few  inches  under  the  rail  and  road  level. 
Upon  the  same  shafts  there  were  also  fixed  six 
other  drums,  of  a like  diameter  with  the  for- 
mer, carrying,  upon  coils  of  wire  rope, 
2&  inches  in  circumference,  balance  weights,  of 
a total  weight  of  12§  tons,  hut  not  equally 
distributed,  intended  to  assist  in  raising  the 
platform,  and  which  descended  in  cast-iron 
cylinders,  or  wells.  Motion  was  given  to  one 
end  of  each  shaft,  by  means  of  simple  hand- 
gearing, consisting  of  a train  of  wheels  and 
pinions,  by  which  the  power  was  multiplied 
twenty-six  times. 

The  Iron  Trade,  &c. — At  the  preliminary 
quarter  meeting  of  the  South  Staffordshire 
trade,  held  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  it  has 
been  resolved,  notwithstanding  some  misgiving 
and  much  despondency,  not  to  further  reduce 
the  nominal  rates,  as  some  had  resigned  them- 
selves to  do.  The  trade  was  quite  inactive, 
and  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  a rise ; 
but  it  is  the  opinion  ot  parties  interested  in  the 
sustainment  of  prices,  that  the  resolution  come 
to  “will  be  faithfully  adhered  to  during  the 
ensuing  meetings,  since,  though  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  reduce  these  prices  to  definite 
figures,  they  have  already  been  modified  to 
meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  individual 

firms.” The  steel  trade  and  Sheffield  trades 

generally  are  said  to  be  progressing  towards  a 
condition  of  fair  employment  and  wages,  as 
well  as  fair  return  of  profits.  There  is  now, 
beyond  those  employed  at  this  time  last  year, 
an  increase  of  hands  at  work  in  Sheffield  of 
595  in  the  file  trade,  in  all  its  branches, 


98  „ 

saw  trade, 

182  ,, 

table-knife  trade, 

77  ,, 

edge-tool  trade, 

93  „ 

spring  knife  trade, 

510  ,, 

various  other  trades. 

1,555 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Iron,  Hardware,  and 
Metal  Trades’  Pension  Society,  held  on  Wed- 
nesday in  last  week,  it  appeared  in  the  report 
that  the  balance  inhand  in  1 S48  was  3 71. 11s.  9d., 
and  that  the  receipts  were,  during  the  year, 
1,255 1.  9s.  lOd.  ; expenditure,  1,122 1.  7s.  2d. 
Viscount  Lewisham,  M.P.,  has  consented  to 
take  the  chair  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
in  course  of  the  present  month. 

Stone-taper,  or  Fire-proof  Thatch. 
— Messrs.  Ebart,  paper  - manufacturers  at 
Neustadt,  Elberswold,  are  said  to  have  recently 
invented  an  incombustible  cartridge-paper  for 
roofing,  which  is  neither  fragile  nor  expensive. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Buildings  have 
tested  its  properties,  it  seems,  and  reported  it 
as  both  impermeable  and  fire-proof. 

City  Improvements.  — The  site  of  the 
Cross  Keys  Hotel,  in  Gracecliurch-street — 
pointed  to  by  a correspondent  not  long  since 
as  offering  opportunity  for  improvement — is 
advertised  for  sale,  we  observe,  on  the  11th 
instant. 
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Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  1st  May,  for  the 
erection  of  a church  at  Gravesend  ; by  11th 
April,  for  the  enlargement  of  a portion  of  the 
Central  London  District  School,  Westow-hill, 
Norwood;  by  16th,  for  sundry  repairs  and 
alterations  to  four  or  five  cottages  at  Claygate, 
Esher;  by  16th,  for  painting,  cleaning,  and 
repairing  houses  at  Hackney  for  the  Islington 
Cattle  Market  Company ; by  17th,  for  iron 
roofing  for  the  London  station  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway;  by  16th,  for  putting  down 
about  3,900  feet  of  new  pavement,  and  about 
900  feet  of  kerb,  at  Romsey ; by  a date  not 
specified,  for  the  building  of  a bridge  over  the 
river  Waver,  near  Wigton;  by  8th,  for  the 
erection  of  a new  school-room  at  Welling- 
borough ; and  by  10th,  for  making  a new  road 
from  Blisworth  station  to  join  the  road  from 
Blisworth  Arm  to  Gayton. 

Bridlington  Church  Window. — The 
west  window  of  this  edifice,  which  Mr.  Wailes, 
who  should  know  something  of  windows,  dis- 
tinguishes as  “ the  largest  and  finest  perpen- 
dicular window  that  has  been  put  up  in 
England  for  the  last  300  years,”  has  been 
restored  from  its  unsightly  mass  of  rude 
masonry,  and  filled  with  stained  glass,  on  a 
design  supplied  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes. 
The  entire  height  of  the  window  is  55  feet,  and 
the  width  29  feet  below  the  transome,  and 
31  feet  above.  The  nine  large  openings  under 
the  tracery  and  above  the  transome  are  each 
15$  feet  high,  and  of  proportionate  width,  and 
are  filled  in  with  full-length  figures  as  large  as 
life,  in  niches,  surmounted  by  crocketed  cano- 

Eies.  The  centre  figure  is  that  of  the  Saviour, 
olding  a globe  and  cross.  The  others  are 
the  four  Evangelists,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  lilies,  and  the  Lamb. 
The  openings  below  the  transome  are  each 
12$  feet  high  and  2$  feet  wide.  The  centre 
contains  the  figure  of  St.  Thomas  with  spear. 
The  others  are  decorated  with  angels,  alter- 
nating with  flowered  quarries,  each  with  a 
separate  lily,  in  allusion  to  the  dedication  of 
the  church  to  the' Virgin  Mary.  The  ehief 
openings  in  the  tracery  are  filled  in  with  such 
symbols  as  the  crown  of  thorns,  spear,  nails, 
and  sponge,  and  the  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate openings  with  angel-figures,  pelican, 
I.H.S.,  &c. 

A New  Oven.- — We  yesterday  saw  tested 
a new  oven  invented  by  Mr.  M.  Fitch,  which, 
for  despatch  and  economy  of  fuel,  will  be 
deemed  a godsend  by  all  good  housewives. 
The  furnace  is  a circular  fire  cylinder  of  8$ 
inches  diameter  ; the  fire  divides  at  the  lower 
end  right  and  left  into  two  cylinders  of  6 inches 
diameter,  and  the  heat  ascends  at  each  angle 
of  the  front  of  the  oven,  and  enters  two 
deflectors,  which  it  traverses  backwards  and 
forwards,  so  as  to  secure  equal  heat  all  over 
the  oven.  Beneath  the  furnace  is  another  oven 
for  cooking  joints.  We  saw  a bushel  of  bread 
beautifully  baked,  and  four  shoulders  of  mutton 
cooked  at  an  expenditure  of  8$  lbs.  of  coals, 
which  is  a fraction  less  than  Id.  : after  the 
heat  is  thus  got  up,  the  same  could  be  done 
for  $d.,  and  the  oven  kept  in  operation  all  day 
for  about  3$d.  or  4d. — Chelmsford  Chronicle. 

Monument  at  Runnymede. — It  appears 
surprising  in  a country  like  this  that  there 
should  be  no  memorial,  not  even  an  inscription, 
to  mark  the  spot  at  Runnymede  where  the 
Magna  Charta  of  every  Englishman’s  rights 
received  the  sign-manual  of  King  John,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  through  the  firmness  of  the 
Barons.  The  site  at  present  is  occupied  as  a 
race-course,  with  an  unsightly  stand  in  the 
centre.  Surely  this  might,  and  ought  to  be, 
removed,  and  an  ornamental  and  appropriate 
monument  or  memorial  be  executed  to  com- 
memorate the  event,  which  might  be  made 
useful,  at  the  same  time,  without  interfering 
with  the  amusement  of  the  race-course.  I 
really  think  the  county  and  the  public  should 
take  some  interest  in  such  an  undertaking. — W. 

Railway  through  the  Alps.  — M. 
Maus,  the  Sardinian  engineer,  has  published 
his  report  on  the  gigantic  operation  |of  boring 
through  the  Alps  in  constructing  the  railway 
from  Chambery  to  Turin.  The  tunnel  will  be 
finished  in  five  years,  and  the  expense,  includ- 
ing the  laying  down  of  a double  line  of  rails, 
will,  according  to  his  estimate,  amount  to 
13,000,000  francs.  The  French  engineers  cal- 
culated the  cost  of  boring  the  Saint  Irenee 
mountain  at  24,000,000  francs. 
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Builders’  Tenders. — We  have  before  us 
complaints  from  builders  in  five  different  cases, 
as  to  the  non-acceptance  by  committees  of  the 
lowest  tender  for  works  required  to  be  done, 
and  in  one  instance  of  refusing  to  take  any  of 
those  sent  in,  although  made  by  responsible 
men,  and  below  in  amount  their  own  architect’s 
estimate.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the 
committees  had  specially  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  refuse  the  lowest  tender, 
and  the  builders  went  into  the  matter  with  their 
eyes  open.  We  would,  however,  impress  on 
parties  who  obtain  tenders  the  fact,  that  esti- 
mates cost  time  and  money,  and  that  this 
should  be  remembered  in  coming  to  a decision^ 
If  the  lowest  tender  be  a fair  one,  made  bona 
fide  by  a respectable  party,  it  ought  in  justice 
to  be  accepted. 

Use  the  Means  that  are  at  Hand. — 
Some  artists,  says  a writer  in  the  Athenaum, 
have  failed  for  want  of  a good  angel,  to  whisper 
to  them  in  the  midst  of  their  vague  and  colos- 
sal aspirations  to  do  some  great  thing  in  Art, 
that  greatness  can  prove  itself  such  by  conces- 
sion more  surely  than  by  defiance.  Out  of  no 
more  genial  task  than  the  patching  of  plays  to 
suit  playhouse  audiences  did  Shakspeare  secure 
for  himself  an  eternal  reputation.  The  agonizers, 
who  must  needs  have  worlds,  publics,  patrons, 
called  up  expressly  to  welcome  them— and 
who,  failing  such  miracle,  break  their  hearts  in 
despair— are,  after  all,  but  like  a pigmy  who 
has  crept  into  a giant’s  armour,  and  who,  find- 
ing that  he  can  move  the  limbs  of  the  figure 
with  some  semblance  of  living  will  and  action, 
fancies  himself  a giant  also. — This  is  worth 
thinking  over. 

Protection  of  Inventions  at  the 
1851  Exhibition. — The  paper  on  “Cheap- 
ening Patents,”  in  your  last  number,  is 
a step  towards  agitating  this  question, — 
at  least,  I hope  so.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
humane  enough,  also,  for  the  sake  of  the 
humble  workman— I repudiate  the  term  poor— 
to  throw  out  a hint  to  the  prime  movers  of  the 
intended  exhibition  in  1851,  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  publishing  what  sort  of  protection 
they  intend  to  hold  out  to  inventors  who  are 
minus  the  means  to  protect  themselves  with 
120Z.  patents — and  whose  anxiety  is  immense — 
to  exhibit  their  inventions  to  the  discerning 
world.  I know  three,  who,  with  your  humble 
servant,  all  Englishmen  ! have  dared  to  exer- 
cise some  ingenuity  respecting  machinery  con- 
nected with  manufactures,  and  articles  of 
domestic  use.  But,  Sir,  one  of  the  perfections 
of  human  reason! — i.  e.,  the  patent  law — forbids 
us  to  be  too  communicative  to  each  other,  and, 
consequently,  with  everybody  else,  having  very 
naturally  a terror  of  the  black  flag  before  our 
eyes, — for  of  what  avail  are  small  craft  against 
the  wJl-equipped  pirates  who  so  abound  in  a 
trading  community.  How  are  inventors  and 
improvers,  without  a shot  in  the  locker,  to 
steer  in  1851?  Might  not  many  a good  and 
useful  thing  (even  though  it  were  only  sug- 
gestive of  something  better)  be  still  kept  in 
darkness  for  want  of  paternal  security  when 
realized  before  the  public  eye? — An  Inventor 
of  Ways,  without  Means. 

The  Birmingham  Exposition  of  1849. 
— The  Art-Journal  for  April  says, — “ The  final 
statement  of  the  expenditure  and  receipts  for 
the  fifteen  weeks  during  which  this  Exposition 
was  open  to  the  public  has  been  supplied  to 
us  ; and  we  lay  it  at  once  before  our  readers, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a curious  and  instructive 
paper,  particularly  when  considered  in  refe- 
rence to  the  projected  Exposition  of  1851  : — 
Money  realized  by  season  tickets, 

single  admissions,  and  sale  of  cata- 
logues   £3,07  d 14  0 

Cost  of  building  and 

fittiugup .£1,258  18  8 

Gas  consumed  and  gas 


fittings  

Fire  insurance  on 

231 

13 

23,000/.  for 6 months 
Printing,  advertising, 

128 

14 

and  catalogues  .... 
Carriage  of  goods 
from  distant  contri- 

493 

18 

butors  

45 

0 

Attendants 

Incidental  expenses, 
superintendent’s 

482 

13 

salary,  &c 

325 

11 

Balance  £110  3 1 


Gas-light  in  Dwellings. — This  desi- 
rable system,  the  extensive  adoption  of  which, 
together  with  liberal  reductions  of  price  and 
strict  purity  in  the  manufacture,  we  have  long 
advocated,  is  one  certain  to  promote  the  interests 
of  companies  immensely,  while  providing 
a truly  lightsome  and  attractive  home 
to  cheer  and  encourage  the  people  in  the  path 
of  duty.  We  are  gratified  to  observe  that  the 
importance  of  it  is  now  being  urged  at  Man- 
chester, where  a lecture  was  lately  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  by  Mr.  D.  Stone,  one  of 
whose  objects  was  to  urge  its  adoption.  The 
local  Spectator  also  has  taken  up  the  subject 
with  a leading  article,  in  an  excellent  spirit,  on 
“ Gas  in  Dwellings.”  In  the  lecture  alluded 
to,  the  facilities  which  gas-light  affords  for  the 
more  proper  ventilation  of  dwellings,  and 
hence  for  the  further  promotion  of  a cheerful 
spirit  and  health  in  the  homes  of  the  poorer 
classes,  were  also  pointed  out.  The  chairman 
of  the  Manchester  Gas  Committee  itself  was 
in  the  chair,  and,  after  the  lecture,  gave  ex- 
pression to  an  idea  that  has  often  struck  us, 
namely,  that  though  only  a small  per-centage 
of  the  composition  of  coal  be  yet  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  the  remaining  elements 
may  yet  also  be  converted  to  illuminating  as 
well  as  to  other  purposes.  The  hydro-carbon 
gas  was  then  adverted  to,  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  limit  of  attainable  quantity 
in  such  substances  as  resin  alone  would 
ever  prevent  their  general  substitution 

for  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The 
chairman  declared,  moreover,  that  he  could 
not  credit  the  statements  made  as  to  the 
enormous  quantities  of  gas  which  Mr. 
White  professed  to  be  able  to  extract  from 

resin. At  the  Manchester  gas-works  the 

quantity  of  gas  made  in  1849  was  379,455,600 
cubic  feet.  The  smallest  day  consumption  was 
306,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  largest  2,522,000 
cubic  feet.  The  greatest  day  consumption  of 
cannel  was  215  tons. 

A New  Lock. — Mr.  Edwin  Cotterill,  of 
Birmingham,  has  invented  a lock,  patented  as 
the  detector  lock,  the  security  of  which  is 
alleged  to  consist  in  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  wards,  and  a radial  spring  operated  on  by 
a key  so  cut  and  adapted  as  to  press  unequally 
on  the  spring.  The  nicety  observed  in  the 
cutting  is  said  to  render  it  impossible  even  for 
the  maker  to  reproduce  a key  precisely  to  fit 
the  same  lock : the  security  consists  in  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  where  the  pressure 
takes  place,  the  key  being  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric form,  and  the  lock,  in  fact,  made  to  fit  the 
key,  not  the  key  to  fit  the  lock.  The  variations 
are  said  to  be  on  the  scale  of  the  millionth 
part  of  an  inch.  A key  apparently  precisely 
like  the  true  one  will  throw  out  a spring  called 
the  “ detector,”  which  not  only  makes  all  the 
parts  fast  against  the  false  key,  but  renders  it 
necessary  that  a peculiar  backward  movement 
be  made  with  the  true  key  before  the  lock  can 
be  opened,  and  hence  the  title  of  “ detector.” 
Another  security  is  afforded  by  the  formation 
of  the  key  preventing  its  being  cast. 

St.  Martin’s  Church,  Birmingham. — 
The  employment  of  Mr.  Hardwick  to  furnish 
plans  and  estimates,  in  accordance  with  his 
recommendation  to  restore  this  church  and 
rebuild  the  spire,  appears  to  have  given  offence 
to  resident  architects,  who  regard  it  as  an 
insult  offered  to  the  local  talent  of  a town 
which  has  already  proved  itself  capable  of 
contributing  to  architectural  progress. 

North  London  School  of  Drawing. — 
A public  meeting  in  aid  of  this  school  is  to  be 
held,  it  will  be  seen,  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
at  the  School-room  in  Southampton-street, 
Euston-square.  We  hope  it  will  be  well 
attended. 


TENDERS 

For  the  Grand  Stand  at  Bedford.  Mr.  James  Horscford, 

architect;  opened  15th  March. 

Parker  (of  Thrapston) 

M.  Hill  and  Son  (London) 

Joy  (Bedford) 

. ..  1,027 

Cobb  and  Masters 

MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 


To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  Aprils. — Institute  of  Architects,  8 p.m. 
Tuesday,  April  9. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m. 
Wednesday,  April  10.— British  Archeological  Associa- 
tion, 84  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  li,— Royal  Society,  8J  p,m. ; Society 
of  Antiquaries,  8 p.m, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"J.  L.,”  Richmond  funder  our  mark),  “ H.  E.  M.,’ 
“ St.  John’s  Wood,”  “ W.  G.  H.,”  “ J.  R.,”  “ W.  15.,’ 
“ P.  M.  H.”  (declined  with  thanks),  “ Z.  W.  1).,’ 
"W.  H.,”  “ Agrestis,”  “ W.  W.,”  “ J.  G.,”  Edin 
burgh  (glad  to  hear  of  him),  “ J.  B.  D.,”  “ J.  L.  W.’ 
(we  are  forced  to  decline  advising),  “ G.  G.  S.”  (too  late 
for  consideration  this  week),  “ A Constant  Reader,”  “ W. 
L.,”  ” J.  C.,”  “ H.,”  ‘‘A.  P.,  Denbighshire  (we  can 
scarcely  believe  tnat  our  informant  invented  the  storv),  “ C. 
J.  N.”  (shall  appear),  “ W.  A.,”  “ C.  B.  A.,”  “ .!.  N.  M.,” 
“ E.  L.  G.”  *'  Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  Part  6; 
Tate’s  “ Experimental  Chemistry  ” (Longman  and  Co.); 
“ A Pica  for  the  Restoration  of  our  Ancient  Churches,”  by 
G.  G.  Scott  (J,  H.  Parker). 

“Hooks  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point 
out  books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  arc  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICK.E, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfrinrs. 

AR  C in  TECTS’,  BU~  ILDERS’, 

GENERAL  FIRE  aud  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
69,  Lombard-street,  London. 

Chairman,  SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq , A.H.A. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.  I ’ A.  Salvin,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

8.  Grimsdell,  Esq  | G.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  rates  for  both  Fire  and  Life  Insurances  are  ns  low  ns  can 
with  safety  be  taken.  Those  for  Life  Insurance  may  be  paid  either 
yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  ; one-half  the  annual  premium 
may  be  left  unpaid  for  seven  years,  or  one-third  to  the  eud  of  life. 
Thus  large  sums  may  be  insured  at  the  smallest  present  outlay. 

Prospectuses,  forms  of  proposals,  &c.,  may  be  had  at  the  Office, 
69,  Lombard-street,  or  of  the  agents. 

JOHN  REDDISH.  Manager. 

NITED  TRADES  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

and  FT  RE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  (provisionally 
registered).— CA PITAL,  100,0001.,  in  10,000  Shares  oflOl.  each,  with 
power  to  increase  the  same  to  500,0001.  Deposit,  Is.  per  share  ; 
10s.  to  be  paid  on  complete  registration.  No  call  to  exceed  10s, 
Three  mouths’  notice  to  be  given  of  each  ealL— Temporary  Offices, 
67,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-squarc,  London. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  adapt  to  the  wants,  and 
bring  within  the  means,  of  the  trading  and  industrious  classes, 
by  especial  provisions  made  for  their  convenience,  the  advantages 
of  Life  and  Fire  Assurance,  and  to  invest  its  funds  in  a beneficial 
manner,  by  loans  advanced  to  the  share  and  policy  holders. 
Parties  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  realizing  a profitable 
return  for  their  capital,  are  invited  to  support  the  Association. 

Applications  for  share's,  prospectuses,  4c.,  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Offices,  or  to  II.  EMPSON,  Esq..  Solicitor,  27.  Bucklerabury, 
City.— By  order,  JOSEPH  REEVE,  Secretary. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION  AND  OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 


TVTIL  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
~f.tr  Picturesque .Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Aoucn,  Ac.,”  and 
?'  i^oooon  Mit  is,’’  oilers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
S fP  KPer|1!-llvc  Views, Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  expe- 
A«?nH„lf  n113  had,n  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
,^,nCCeS°ary  -to  ,e  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
S,VU,‘ S'i,  V1 , a superior  manuer.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
Titchfield-strcet, Oxford-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

R.  EDWARD  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

P - meeting  gentlemen  who  require  coloured  Architectural 
Drawings,  Perspectives,  Interiors,  Isomctriculs,  Ac.,  got  up.  Out- 
lines of  same,  neatly  coloured,  with  background,  on  terms  that 
will  assure  approval.  Mr  E.  P.  further  begs  to  state  that  he  makes 
a consideration  in  his  charge  should  the  competition  prove  unsuc- 
cessful.—Address,  Mr.  E.  PARAIRE,  16,  Woodstock-st.,  Bond-st. 

A N Architect,  whose  time  is  not  fully 
1M.  occupied,  wishes  for  PERSPECTIVE  W'lRKlNG  DRAW- 
INGS, SPECIFICATIONS,  Ac.,  TO  PREPARE,  or  hns  no  objec- 
tion to  accept  an  engagement  of  three  days  per  week  ; lie  is  a first- 
rate  draughtsman  and  designer,  and  understands  the  practical  part 
thoroughly.— Address,  Y.  S.,  Office  of  “ Tho  Builder,”  3,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden. 
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OAK  STAIN. — Architects  and  Builders  are 

respectfully  informed  that  OAK  STAIN,  in  every  shade, 
may  be  obtained  at  ESTWICIC  and  CO.’S  Manufactory,  59,  Higli- 
Btrect,  H ox  ton,  London. 

Grey  goose  feathers,  is.  per  ib.— 

HEAL  and  SONS’  present  prices  for  Bed  Feathers  arc  :— 

Poultry 0s.  8d.  I BcstGrev  Goose Is.  lOd 

Grey  Goose  Is.  Od.  White  ditto 2s.  2d. 

Foreign  ditto  Is.  6d- | Best  Dantzic ditto 3;.  Od. 

1‘unficd  by  steam  aud  warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust— 
II  MAI,  and  SONS' List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars  of 
weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  l«y  post,  on  application  to  their 
Factory,  ]!)!>, Tottenham-court- road,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

"^UMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 

Flam  ami  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares.  Market 
laces.  Hoads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Mauure.  BRICK- 
£IA,£E£S\1’UMPS’  ia  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
Jit  FT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  nnv  depth. 
for^Uiro  aUC*  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  A SONS’ 

P A T E N T VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  aud  the  ease 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumhrouscarr  age  and  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  f re  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  t ho  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a f epth  not  exceeding  23  feet ; 
also.  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  A SONS, 

8,  Crescent,  Jcwin-strcet,  London, 
Manufacturers  aud  Patentees. 

I FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  PIPES 

■ AND  TUBING,  For  Railway  Companies,  Brewers.  Dis- 
I tillers.  Fire  Engines.  Ga*  Companies,  Gardening  and  Agricultural 
purposes,  Ac.-J.  L.  11  ANCOCK’S  patent  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  HOSE-PIPES  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor, 
nnd  acids  without  injury— do  not  become  hard  or  stifl  in  any  tcin- 
: perature  (but  are  always  perfectly  flexible)  and  as  they  require  no 
; application  of  oil  or  dressing,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
1 Fire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liquid 
Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is 
required.  Made  all  sizes,  from  J inch  bore  upwards,  and  of  any 
i length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  with 
■ brass-taps,  copper  branch  and  roses  complete,  ready  to  be  attached 
to  pumps,  water-butts,  or  cisterns.  Sole  manufacturer.  JAMES 
L]  N E HANCOCK.  Goswell-incws,  Goswell-road,  London. 

N.U.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 
i hot-water  and  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  any  thick- 
: nes  Ifurall  kinds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes. 

: SEWERAGE  of  LONDON. — The  attention 

of  the  COMMISSIONERS  appointed  to  determine  upon  the 
most  efficient  material  for  the  Construction  of  the  Sewers  of 
Loudon  is  particularly  directed  to  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL, 
r which,  more  thau  any  other  material,  is  applicable  to  the  con- 
r structing  and  internal  coating  of  Brick  Culverts,  and  other 
l:  channels  for  drainage.  The  experiments  made  by  the  Royal  Artil- 
r lery  °n  tho  Embrasures  of  Plymouth  Citadel. constructed  of  Scyssel 
■ Asphalted  Brickwork,  under  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Board 
of  Ordnance,  have  fully  proved  the  superiority,  adhesiveness,  and 
r strength  of  Scyssel  Asphaltc  over  all  other  cementitious  composi- 
1 tions.— A printed  account  of  these  experiments  can  be  had  on 
I application  to  J.  FARRELL.  Secret  ary,  Seysscl  Asphalte  Com- 
; panv,  "Claridgc's  Patent.”  Established  1833. 

Note.— The  application  of  the  Asphalte  of  Scyssel  is  specially 
■ recommended  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts,  for  covering 
' l|ie  ground  line  of  Brickwork  in  marshy  situations,  and  it  has  been 
: suggested  Hint  it  would  bo  peculiarly  applicable  for  covering  the 
r Areas  of  closed  Gravcyurds,  and  for  the  construction  of  Cata- 


4d. 


<•  drawing  room  papers . ..  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  6iL  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  Od.  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

K.  T.  ARCHER.  4S1,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 

HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  6d.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
aud  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from 
gutta  percha  and  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower  in  price,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.— ROBERT  HoRNE, 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER.  41,  Groccchurch-street. 
City,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  nnd  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which,  bv  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  ofler 
nt^the  following  unprecedented  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash 

Stout  lining  paper 4ld~ 

Superior  ditto 6d.  nnd  7d. 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at  5d. 

An  excellent  onk  paper at  9d. 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7<i  to  91. 

lland-made  marbles Is.  Od.  to  Is.  6d. 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Od. 

Rich  flock  papers  (by  a new  process) . . 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  6d. 

Hand-made  granites lOd.  to  Is.  0d.. 

Every  novelty  in  French  nnd  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand;  also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  on  paper. 

N.H.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  the  above,  on  ireccipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  and  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to 
the  amount  of  the  order  given.— Folding  screens  in  great,  variety, 
wholesale  nnd  retail. — To  be  obtained  only  at  HORNE'S  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Establishment,  41,  Gracecliureh-strect.  London-bridge 


I FUNERAL  FEATHERS.— 

TO  UNDERTAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  CABINET- 
MAKERS, nnd  BUILDERS.— G.  SHADBOLT  and  Co..  Funeral 
ihcrmcn.  heg  to  inform  the  trade  that  they  have  REMOVED 
. r FEATHER  BUSIN  ESS  from  Church-street.  Soho,  to  No.  9, 
Walhrook,  City  mcar  the  Mansion  House),  where  all  orders  will  in 
future  be  received,  and  punctually  attended  to  in  town  or  country. 


ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MININO  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 
founders.  &a,  and  in  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  and  roofings  of  nil 
kinds,  nud  nails  of  all  dimensions.  It  may  be  had  at  the  following 
Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  hand  :— 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co. ; Mr.  Charles  Jack 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham — Mr.  John  Banvcll. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwclchenhart  nnd  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Richard  Johnson  and  Brother. 

Leeds— Messrs.  J.  G.  and  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  J.  Parker  and  Sons. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 

Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  Co. 

Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  G.  Kidston  and  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  and  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luscombe,  DriscoU,  and  Co. 

Southampton— Mr.  W.  J.  Lcfeuvrc. 

Yarmouth— Messrs.  John  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  20  to  21  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
-ngs,  which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings  ; 
and  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  years,  comes  two- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  if  the  zinc  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vicille  Montague  Zinc,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Compnuy  (for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 
be  given  of  its  durability.  — For  further  particulars  and  prices, 
apply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General  Agent  for  Eugland.  at 
the  Company's  Offices,  No.  12,  Monchostor-buildings,  Westmiaiter- 
bridge,  London. 


UTTA  PERCHA  PAPER.— The  known 

quality  of  Gutta  Percha  for  resisting  damp,  makes  it  pre- 
ferable to  every  other  vegetable  substance  as  a lining  for  damp 
walls.  The  superior  mauiier  iu  which  the  two  sheets  of  paper  are 
united  with  the  Gutta  Percha,  renders  this  article  easy  of  applica- 
tion to  the  wall,  and  complete  in  its  effects  when  there. 

,To  be  had  only  at  JEFFREY  aud  ALLEN’S  l’aperhangiiig 


Paper-hangings  by  machine  ana 

BLOCKS.— The  trade  supplied  in  town  and  country,  with 
machine  goods,  from  first-rate  French  and  English  designs,  at 
lowest  possible  prices.  Also  block  goods,  unsurpassable  for  henuty 
of  design,  quality  of  workmanship,  and  cheapness  of  price.  All  the 
patterns  are  original,  and  can  only  he  procured  of  Messrs. 
HENNELL  nnd  CROSBY,  Queen-street,  Southwark-bridge-road, 
Loudon.  Cheapest  house  for  floral  and  oak  decoration,  mnrhle 
granite  anti  papers,  &c.  &c.  Small  set  of  patterns,  5s. ; returnable 
off  an  order  of  51.— Terms,  cash. 

APER-H  ANGINGS.— C OTTERELL, 

BROTHERS,  No.  500,  New  Oxford-street,  London,  invito 
the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  superior  and  im- 
portant collection  of  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PAPER- 
IANGINGS.  The  stock,  which  is  very  extensive,  embraces  every 
description  of  paper-hangings,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
finished  in  use,  and  will  be  found  in  chaste  design  and  harmo- 
"ious  colouring  well  adapted  to  the  improving  taste  of  the  public, 
id  at  prices  quite  in  accordance  with  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
mes.  The  specimens  of  panel  designs,  or  decorations  for  walls 
id  ceilings,  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of  persons  of  taste  ; by 
novel  arrangement  they  are  fitted  so  that  the  finished  effect  of  a 
room  may  be  seen  at  a glance  ; strict  attention  is  paid  to  architec- 
tural propriety  and  harmonious  combinations  of  form  and  colour, 
often  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  class  of  designs.  The  show- 
rooms are  constantly  open  to  visitors,  at  5(10,  New  Oxford-street, 
London  ; and  iu  the  west  of  England,  at  Bristol  aud  Bath. 

JAPER-H ANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

-B-  Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  nnd 
French  Paper-hangings,  nud  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  ou  the  walls  of  nu  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  aud  oak  papers Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed  rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  aud  crimson  flock 


REDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 

, SIMMS  (late  William  Cleavei,  of  Wil ton-road, Pimlico  Basin 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  lie  has  now  on  baud 
at  Ins  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!  a very 
largeAKortmentofDo'and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PHE- 
PARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  } inch  to  1}  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  tlnckucss,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals  Oak  l’lauks,  Scantlings.  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  &c.-Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 

■pLOORING.— ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

JL  to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  lias 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICESof  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  e quantity  of  freshly  prepared  hoards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  ofler  a great  reduction  upon  his  curreutpriees,  to  avoid  tho 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety , nnd  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.-Southwark- 
bndge  Wharf,  Banksidc,  October,  1841>. 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwnrk.  near  tho 
Brioklayers'  Anns,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  nt 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  dealsand  scantlin  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,.tc. ; pantile. 


t.  English  timber  taken  iu  exchange  for  foreign. 

PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

li  in.  yellow,  persq 20s.  od.  II  in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  od 

1 ..  « 17s.  Od.  J ns.  od" 

i ..  ..  v — 14s.  90.  | J „ „ „ ....  10s.  6d‘ 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


T 


O BE  SOLD  FOR  CASH,— 

640  14  feet  Three-quarter  best  seasoned  SPRUCE 
BOARDS,  matched  nud  bended  ; 

400  16  feet  Five-cightli  best  seasoned  YELLOW 
BOARDS,  matched  and  bended  ; 

90  12  feet.  Inch  seasoned  prepared  SPRUCE 
FI,' 'OR  BOARDS  (free  from  knots). 

Apply  by  letter,  to  E.  W.,  office  of"  The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect, 
Covent  Garden. 


T 


8AW  MILLS.  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS, Ac., Snwn  on  the  most-approved  principle 
uoarits,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenov 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTUAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Oillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

(GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

« PANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAW  I NO  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
brauches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  ami  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  loo  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  drv  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co/s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY'-ROAD.  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMRER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  ou  hand,  ami  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices 


JORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

CARVING  and  MOULDING  WORKS  for  WOOD  and 
STONE,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth,  and  154,  Strand. -TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  heg  to  call  the  attention  oftlic  build- 
ing community  to  a new  feature  of  their  establishment,  nnd,  at  the 
same  time,  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  and  friends  for  the 
very  liberal  support-  they  have  lately  experienced,  which,  they 
assure  them  and  the  public,  it  will  he  their  constant  endeavour  to 
deserve,  by  giving  their  customers  an  increasing  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  constant  improvements  in  the  machinery 
which  they  have  just  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  production  of 
the  most  intricate  carving  in  Caen  and  other  freestones,  aud  in 
statuary  marble. 

T„  W.,  and  J.  particularly  solicit  the  attention  oT  architects 
and  builders  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  a very 
large  saving,  both  of  time  and  money,  is  effected,— so  great,  indeed, 
that  in  many  coses  they  can  deliver  a well-finished  article  in  Caen 
stone  for  less  money  than  it  can  he  obtained  in  cement,  while  their 
wood-caning  will,  in  some  cases,  be  found  to  come  into  close  com- 
petition with  the  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament.— For  prices 
and  estimates  apply  at  154,  Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

“ Westminster,  May  16th,  134a 

“ Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  m>  opinion  of 
your  Patent  Carving  Machinery,  I have  much  pleasure  in  statug, 
from  an  experience  of  more  than  two  years,  in  its  application  to 
the  production  of  the  wood  carvings  of  tho  House  of  1'eers,  aud 
other  apartments  of  the  New  Palace,  at  Westminster,  that  I am 
enabled  to  make  the  most  favourable  report  concerning  it,  and  to 
add  that  it  has  more  than  justified  the  favourable  terms  in  which 
I recommended  it  in  18-15  to  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods 
aud  Works  for  adoption. — I remain.  Gentlemen,  vours  faithfully, 

“ CHARLES  BARRY.” 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  Jordan.” 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  nnd 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


LIGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  com- 
petition.—Address,  CHARLES  STRUTTON.  34,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth  ; and  Trinity-street,  Lower  Rotherhithe. 


MARYLEBONE  LEAD,  GLASS,  and 

COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  nnd  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 
WORKS,  15,  Lisson-grove  North.— I heg  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  trade  to  the  above  very  old  establishment,  at  which  builders, 
plumbers,  4a,  will  find  the  system  of  business  uniformly  pursued 
most  advantageous  to  their  interests.  A large  Stock  of  the  BEST 
MATERIALS  ONLY  arc  kept,  and  supplied  at  the  very  lowest 
current  prices  for  CASIf.  The  manufacture  of  every  description 
of  DECORATIVE  WINDOW  GLASS  is  now  conducted  upon  the 
premises,  and  from  personal  attention,  with  the  employment  of 
first-rate  workmen,  I am  enabled  to  supply  the  same  unsurpassed 
alike  in  design,  execution,  aud  economy.  Gas  and  Lamp  Shades 
and  Glasses  in  every  variety.  French  Shades  aud  Stands  for  Or- 
naments. 

Complete  Price  Lists  aud  Estimates  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion, SAMUEL  K.  BLAND, 
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PIERCE’S  PATENT  PYRO-PNEUMATIC  STOVE  CRATE 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  INFANT  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS,  RAILWAY  STATIONS  AND  OFFICES,  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS,  INVALIDS’  APARTMENTS,  AND  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  &c.  &c. 

Is  SELF-ACTING,  nnd  combines  SUMMER  WARMTH.  PERFECT  VENTILATION,  SIMPLICITY  OF  ARRANGEMENT  NOVELTY ^OF  PRINCIPLE,  and 
ELEGANCE  OF  DESIGN,  which,  with  the  great  ECONOMY  IN  USE,  renders  this  GRATE  suitable  for  any  situation  where  a POWERFUL  DEGREE  of 
WARMTH  and  the  CHEERFUL  OPEN  FIRE  nro  desirable. 


AND  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  DAILY  USE  AT  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  UNIVERSITY  HALL,  WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE, 

And  at  the 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  J ERMYN -STREET,  REGENT-STREET, 

Where  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials,  with  innumerable  References,  may  be  obtained,  and  every  information  afforded. 


IRONWORK.— THOMAS  PERRY  and 

SONS.  252,  Oxford-street  (near  Hydc-parkl  and  IIighfield’8 
Foundry  nnd  Wrought- iron  Works,  BILsTON.  STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. ESTABLISHED  1300.  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions 
of  Cast  and  W rough  t-iron  Work.  GATES,  BALCONIES,  CAST- 
IRON  VENTILATING  PANELS,  for  hot  water  apparatus.  Ac. 
Iron  nnd  AVirc  Fencing,  Hurdles,  Stable  Fittings  ; also  IRON 
AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS.  The  trade  supplied  on  the  most 
libornl  ' 


Window  sash  l i n e.— r.  s. 

NEWALL  nnd  CO.'S  PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  CORD 
is  now  very  extensively  used  for  window  sash  line,  the  advantages 
being,  that  it  is  cheaper,  much  more  durable,  about  half  the 
weight,  and  one-sixth  part  the  bulk  of  common  hempen  rope. 
Brass  Axle  PuUovs  to  guff  the  same. 

COPPER  WIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

GILT  AND  PLATED  CORD  FOR  HANGING  PICTURES. 
WIRE  STRAND  FOR  FENCING  IN  PARKS,  RAILWAYS. &c. 

Office.  130.  Strand,  London  ; Warehouse,  Brunswiek-street,  Black- 
wall  ; Manufactory,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  hy  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leiocster-square.  


HOT- WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  ana 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 


whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfat 
tion,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  lateof  «3,  Dorsct-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitcfriav  i-street.  Fleet-street. 


A NDREW  M‘LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

/I  STEEL  YARD  AVI! AltF,  U PPER  TII AMES-STREET, 


n hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 

sizes,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 

all  description  of  castings  contracted  for.  

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes.  O.  G..  and 
half-round  guttering,  gash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers' 
oven  work,  sink  trap5,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application.  


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street  (late of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke’s'.— J.J.  .JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  aud  Ornamental  Iron  Columns 
Girders,  Railings,  Gatos,  Iron  Coping.  Balconies,  Window  Guards. 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosure,.  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars.  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac.  , „ 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs.  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 


npHE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 


— No.  3.  Mansion-housc-pk-.. 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 
ZINC,  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  and 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
all  sorts  of  iron  work  I whether  oast  or  wrought)  iu  use  for  building 


feet  si 


IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a,  Mansion-house-place,  London. 

JOHN  n.  PORTER, 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  aud  Fire-proof  Floors  ; 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IKON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  II.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions and  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Buildings, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ao. ; Sugar-houses,  Meoass 
ud  Coffee-sheds,  Stores.  Dwellings^  aud  Marki:t-i 


Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles. 


A. 


WHYTOCK,  494, 


. New  Oxford -street,  Londoi  , 
bees  most  respectfully  to  inform 
Builders  aud  the  public, that  he  has 
removed  to  the  premises  as  above. 


sale 


■iety  of  BATHS,  all  manufactured 
of  Morewood  and  Rogers's  Patent 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  represents  a Plunging, 
u Shower,  nnd  Spriuging  Bath  con- 
bined,  w ich  A.  W.  has  secured  by 
registration. 

It  costs  no  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Shower  Bath,  while  from 
its  simplicity  it  is  free  from  liability 
of  getting  out  of  order. 

A.  W.  continues  to  supply 
PLAIN  AND  CORRUGATED 
ROOFING  ; 
aud  Houses  made  of 
the  Patent  Meta', 


CALIFORNIA 


WORKS5.QUICK- 

SET-ROW.NEW- 

ROAD. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  WROUG  HT- 1 RON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  be-t  manner,  and 
fill. .a  ,.-iil,  mriTRR’K  PATENT  llE- 


of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE 
TECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  con itantly 
' ' very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROO  F SA  FES  of  every 


, ...  J Ate  pi'.....  ......  - — - - - - - - - 

size,  and  Patent  Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
~ ■-  St.  Paul’s  Ohurch- 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermeutione  1 are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG'S,  194,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 


2$  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7a.  Gd.  11s.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 5<L  7d.  Is.  2d.  "A  ' 


CTEVENS  and  SON,  GAS  ENGINEERS, 

k7  IRON  nnd  BRASS  FOUNDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  for 
theERECTION  ofGAS  WORKS,  inclusive  of  APPARATUS,  of 
every  description,  for  the  MANUFACTURE  of  GAS,  nnd  the 
FITTINGS  of  from  20  to  20,000  LIGHTS,  whether  for  public  or 
private  use.  Established  in  1815.  Manufacturers  of  station-meters 
and  governors  ; and  consumers’ gas-meters,  of  the  most  approved 
construction.  Cast-iron  mains  supplied  nnd  laid  for  gas  or  water  ; 
street-lamp  posts,  brackets,  and  bronze,  copper,  iron,  or  tin  lnnt- 
horus.  Tanks  and  liquor  backs,  of  any  dimensions,  in  cast-iron  or 
galvanized  wrought-iron,  constructed  and  erected.  The  patent 
semaphore  railway  signals ; and  railway  lamps,  for  stations, 
engines,  carriages,  signalmen,  Ac.  Registering  turnstiles,  for 
bridges,  piers,  baths,  public  gardens.  Ac.  Architectural  designs 


the  premises,  and  cast  in  bronze,  brass,  iron,  Ac.  And  drawings, 
plans,  and  specifications  submitted.— Address,  STEVENS  aud 
SON,  Darlington  Works,  111.  Southwark-bridge-rond.  London. 


CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

Rain  pipes,  &c.— f.  a.  tiddeman, 

St  Ann's  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Blackfriars-bridge. 
keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Elbow’s,  Ae.,  half 
round  and  O.  G.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water  or  Gas,  Flanch 
Pipes,  Sash  Weights,  and  other  Castiugs ; Iron  Work  for  Bakers’ 


tiler  uosmukh:  nou  nun 
Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to  be  had 
parts.— Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Contracts  taken  to  any 


extent.  Goods  landed.  A powerful  era 


rpo  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

B Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs.  2Jd-  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  Gd.  Gjd.  7Jd.  per  inch. 

Self-noting  Ranges,  with  Circular  Ovens  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright-  fittings— 

3 ft , 2b  Ids.  3 ft.  G in.,  32.  7a  4 ft , 32.  15s. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Baok-Boiler,  35s.  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto  ditto.  36s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3a  Gd.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5a  per  owt. 
Rest  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

4id.  5d.  7d.  10d.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  per  1,000 


Best.  Stieet  Floor  Brads,  12a  per  owt. 

Best  Town  Glue  33s.  Do.  Scotch.  52s.  per  ewi 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


l Gd.  5a  Gd.  7s.  8a  10a  Gd.  per  gross 
At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 


frames,  chimney  cow  ls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains, 
■wire  guards.  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL- 
VANIZED IRON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  iron 
work,  in  any  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company.  3,  Mansion-house-place.  Loudon  Galvan- 
izing Works,  Millwuli;  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

N.R.  This  Company's  patent  process  is  applied  to  the  roots  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth,  nnd  Devonport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging 
to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
nnd  numerous  other  railway  stations,  Ac.,  Ac.,  with  the  most  per- 


C LARK’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE, 

RANGE,  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE,  159.  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2Jd  per  inch.  Register 
Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

Three-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  36s.  each.  Best  Sclf-actiug 
with  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings,  53s.  each. 

Cast  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9d.  lid.  la  id.  per  yard. 

2 21  3 inch. 

Gutters,  4 inch,  9d.  per  yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

153.  14s.  Gd.  14s.  13a  12s.  Gd.  owt. 

1J  1J  2 21  3 inch. 

Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  11s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

1-iuch  Cut  Lath.  Ms.  per  cwt.  Cast  Lath.  9s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

G-inch  2 bolts  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  furniture, 
patent  spindles,  15s.  a-dozeu. 

6-inch  3-bolts  Word  Round  Mortise,  with  best  furniture  and 
patent  spindles,  2s.  9d.  each. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  with  best  furniture,  7s.  n-dozen. 

P.S.— A List  of  Locks,  Bolts,  aud  other  Ironmongery,  on  appli- 


T 


BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14a  6d.  14a  13a  13a  per  owt. 

1J  2 2J  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 


a Pd.  3a  3< 


12 


4s.  3d.  53.  Gs.  83.  _ 


14 


10  18 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9§d.  101  d.  laid.  ls.Sd.  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 
2 2 j 3 31  4 inch. 

Best  Loudon  Glue,  38a  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  82. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS- NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  he  had  o.i  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  nnd  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

Sand  G.  Rroad-strcet,  Bloomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


f H. 

fjf  • and  B 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

and  Boobbyer,  at  their  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  and 
Nail  Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Glare-market.  Loudon, 
for  the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders  , 
Ac.,  at  wholesale  prioea 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15a  14s.  Gd.  14s.  13a  13s.  per  cwt 

11  13  2 21  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolta 

is.  3d.  Is.  7d.  2a  2d.  2a  6d.  jier  dozen. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4a  4s.  Gd.  6a  7a  3d.  9a  10s.  9d.  per  grosa 
No.  1 2 3 4 5 G 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  owt.  Sash  Weights,  5a  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3a  6d.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT'S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

1G  by  9 °- 


Au  assortment  iu  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Looks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  aud  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prii 


horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  auu  Levers  ei 


....  — 8d.  ) per 

4d.  Gd.  lUd.  20d.  / 1,000. 

Nos.  3 4 5 6 

Patent  Line  ....  Gs.  7a  3d.  9a  10s.  9d.  per  gross 
2 21  3 Inches. 

Raiu  Pipe 9Sd.  101d.  la  id.  per  yard. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  53,  Wych-strcet, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
nnd  SPINDLES,  nnd  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths.  Bell-hangers.  Ae.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 


:u  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 
LOOKS  nnd  LATCHES  in  mortice,  vim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
inbiuet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah's,  Chubb's, 


cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s, 
and  Pitt's  Patent  — To  their 
GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws 
hinges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  ernnksof  alldescriptions, cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espagniolctte  bolts,  Ac.  Ac. 


Door  SPRINGS  aud  HINGES, including  Redmund's,  Smith's, 
Gcrish’s,  and  Cotterell’s  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  and  SONS.aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally, r~~ 


price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  mt — — 

unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  be  equally  os  low  os  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 


JENNINGS’  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER 


SHOES  and  FASTENERS,  INDIA  RUBBER  TUBE- 
COCKS,  and  WATER  CLOSETS,  can  be  had  through  any  plum- 
ber i or  ironmonger.  The  only  manufacturers  are  — JOHN 
WARNER  and  SONS,  Crescent.  Jewin-strcet,  and  GEORGE 
JENNINGS,  Patentee,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road. 
—Descriptive  drawings  and  testimonials  sent  free,  on  application. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS,  Manufactory,  96. 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  CHANCERY-LANE.  Patent  scaled 
the  4th  dav  of  February,  13-15,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 
outs  in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 


UICOSCU  III  I'll  MIHUI1IIS  VUI.  v,  . .......  i-  — .,  W* 

large  Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Patentee  in  stating  they  are  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security 


and  simplicity,  without  the  use  of  cog-wheel  worm  ana  screw  gear 
— other  complicated  machinery  employed  bv  other  makers. 


SOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  aud  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 26,  Soho-square,  London. —ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  lie  can  otter  at  the  very 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  a3  mauufao 
tured,  or  cut  to  size  nnd  glazed. 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  — HETLEY 

and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  PRICES  for  the  above  is  now 
—tady,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  of 


about  40  per  cent,  lias  been  made  on  the  usual  Glazing  sizes.— 
Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Window-Gloss  Warehouse,  35, 
Soho-square,  London. — ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


c 


HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 


plcted  a new  ENGINE. aud,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  1 can 
execute  orders,  1 am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  O N E SU  IDLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 


tity  o!  the  cheapest  patterns  always  iu  stock.  Embossing  aud 

n-iitilY*rl  u-nrk  I lip  must.  modern  fp.  terms.— (JH  ARLES  LONG. 


1?  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-J  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  reduced  price* 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
aud  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 


cut  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass,— size,  80  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse,  315,  Oxford-street. 


HURWOOD’S  PATENT  APPARATUS 

for  MOVING  and  FASTENING  WINDOWS,  Ac. 
General  Description.— This  invention  recommends  itself  in  all 
its  applications  by  its  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  certainty  of  action, 
' ' ' dy  dispenses  with  all  pulleys,  weights,  cords,  springs,  set- 


opes,  fastenings,  Jsc.  A principal  feature  iu  the  invention  is  the 
application  of  the  sorew,  or  worm  working  into  a wheel  or  rack, 
as  a prime  mover.  The  apparatus  moves  with  ease  and  certainty ; 
is  very  durable,  not  likely  to  be  out  of  order ; is  perfectly  secure  in 
every  position,  nnd  is  applicable  to  conservatories,  French  case- 
ments, folding-shutters,  stable <,  ventilators,  skylights,  ship  scuttles, 
deck  aud  stern  lights,  and  to  all  descriptions  of  windows,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  to  public  buildings,  where  security  is  an  im- 
portant object,  as  in  lunatic  asylums. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Patentee, 
and  also  the  terms  upon  which  licenses  are  granted. 

***  Illustrative  Catalogues  may  also  bo  obtained  from  the 
Patentee,  Ipswich,  by  inclosing  twelve  stamps,  to  coyer  postage. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  13,  1850. 

HEN  the  Emperor  Augustas,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Caesar,  had 
pursued  and  overcome  the  regi- 
cides Brutus  and  Cassius,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  founded 
the  magnificent  temple  of  which  remains 
yet  exist  in  Rome,  and  to  have  dedicated 
it  to  Mars  Ultor,  or  the  avenger.  It 
was  on  the  first  scale  of  magnitude,  the 
columns  being  58  feet  high,  and  exceeding 
those  of  any  other  temple  of  which  remains 
are  found  in  the  eternal  city.  The  material 
was  white  marble,  and  the  blocks  of  enormous 
size,  — some  of  the  frustra  of  the  columns 
(nearly  6 feet  in  diameter)  being  15  feet  in 
height.  The  order  was  Corinthian,  charac- 
terized by  great  boldness  and  simplicity,  and 
the  capitals  were  well  adapted  for  effect  at  the 
distance  from  which  their  height  rendered  it 
necessary  to  view  them. 

This  was  the  authority  adopted  by  Mr.  Rail- 
ton  for  the  memorial  to  Nelson  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  now  nearly  completed. 

Rendered  at  the  onset  unpopular  through 
various  circumstances  into  which  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter,  the  subscription  coffer,  into 
which  contributions  had  poured  in  a generous 
stream,  suddenly  closed,  and  the  Government, 
on  whom  a large  and  unexpected  responsibility 
had  been  thrown,  found  it  necessary  to  act 
with  extreme  caution  ; so  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  and  with  a material  of  a some- 
what novel  and  impracticable  nature,  it  is 
I hardly  a matter  of  surprise  that  the  erection 
should  have  been  (if  not  like  linked  sweetness) 
“long  drawn  out.” 

It  has  now,  however,  become  a more  favourite 
topic  with  the  press  than  it  was,  and  the  sub- 

I-  ject  having  been  fully  illustrated  by  the  pen 
and  the  graver,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a phase 
of  it  hitherto  untouched,  namely,  the  structural 
arrangement,  to  which  we  devote  two  illustra- 
tive engravings,  one  showing  a general  section 
from  the  foundations  up  to  the  figure,  with  the 
National  Gallery  in  the  background,  and  one 
ishowing  details  on  a larger  scale.* 

The  stratum  on  which  the  foundation  rests 
is  clay  of  great  depth  and  compactness,  as 
I ascertained  by  preliminary  borings  in  many 
liparts.  An  excavation  80  feet  square  and  ex- 
tending to  a depth  of  about  12  feet  below  the 
I isurface  of  the  pavement  was  made  and  covered 
with  a layer  of  concrete  6 feet  thick..  In  the 
centre  was  then  built  in  solid  brickwork  the 
iifrustrum  of  a pyramid  48  feet  square  at  the 
base  and  13  feet  high,  the  six  lowermost  and 
flix  upper  courses  being  in  cement,  and  the 
latter  level  with  the  top  of  the  podium . At 
bhis  level  the  superstructure  commences  with 
| (the  graduated  stylobate  of  the  pedestal,  the 
I'ifirst  step  of  which  is  33  feet  4 inches  wide. 
'From  this  point  to  the  foot  of  the  statue  the 
-work  is  of  solid  granite,  and  for  the  most  part 
I n blocks  of  very  considerable  dimensions, 
Bslisposed  with  great  attention  to  bond.  The 
Rnrrangement  and  truth  of  the  work  as  well  as 
iahe  superficial  dressing,  may  be  admired, 
while  in  the  shaft  the  blocks  are  so  connected 
p13,  with  the  aid  of  the  joggles  in  the  beds,  to 


give  to  the  fabric  almost  the  cohesion  of  a 
monolith. 

Fig.  3 represents  the  arrangement  of  one 
course,  in  which  the  converging  joints  of  the 
voussoirs  are  intercepted  by  a large  central 
oblong  core,  and  as  this  core  alternates  at 
, right  angles  an  excellent  key  is  obtained,  and 
the  square  joggles  in  the  beds  of  the  outer 
blocks  serve  not  only  to  connect  the  courses 
vertically,  but  to  cramp  the  parts  of  the  same 
course  inseparably  together. — See  also  the 
sketch  fig.  4. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  deduce  an  ancient 
parallel  to  this  method  of  building,  which  we 
are  enabled  to  do  from  the  remains  of  the  great 
temple  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  erected  some 
three-and-twenty  centuries  ago.  In  the  sup- 
plementary volume  to  “ Stuart’s  Athens  ” (to 
which,  by-the-bye,  the  architect  of  the  Nelson 
column  was  a contributor),  we  are  furnished 
with  the  horizontal  section  of  one  of  the  en- 
gaged columns  and  adjacent  walling  copied  in 
our  fifth  diagram,  showing  the  lateral  bond 
and  the  alternately  circular  and  octagonal 
figure  of  the  core.  A vertical  bond  was  formed 
by  making  the  course  not  uniformly  level 
throughout,  and  by  a key  or  dowel  occasionally 
inserted  in  the  beds,  but  although  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece  iron  cramps  were  of  general  ap- 
plication, no  trace  of  such  an  expedient  is  found 
at  Agrigentum,  nor  do  any,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
exist  in  the  subject  of  our  present  article. 

The  granite  employed  in  Trafalgar-square 
was  brought  from  Foggin-Tor,  on  the  coast  of 
Devon,  and  was  selected  by  the  architect  on 
account  of  the  fineness  and  uniformity  of  its 
appearance, — the  compounds  of  mica,  feldtspar, 
and  quartz  being  in  small  equable  particles, 
and  intimately  distributed,  so  that  neither 
from  the  attrition  of  working,  nor  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  was  it  possible  that  defacement 
should  Occur  in  the  ratio  to  which  some  kinds 
— as  those  having  what  workmen  call  the 
horse-tooth — are  liable ; but,  in  the  interior, 
blocks  of  coarser  grain  and  such  as  had  a na- 
tural discolouration  were  disposed  of. 

In  the  design  first  submitted  by  Mr.  Rail- 
ton,  as  appears  from  a printed  particular, 
Cragleith  stone  was  to  have  been  employed 
for  the  column,  and  the  statue  of  Nelson  was 
to  be  in  bronze ; but  the  figure  is  now  the 
only  portion  executed  in  Cragleith  stone,  and 
consists  of  three  massive  blocks,  presented  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The 
largest  of  these  blocks  weighed  upwards  of 
30  tons,  and  in  its  extraction  from  the  quarry, 
and  shipment  into  a vessel  expressly  char- 
tered, required  a very  great  amount  of  labour 
and  mechanical  skill. 

When  granite  was  determined  upon  for  the 
shaft,  bronze  for  the  ornamental  portions  of 
the  capital  (Fig.  2)  became  imperative,  but  the 
circumstance  was  one  of  much  difficulty  and 
expense.  Very  careful  full-size  models  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  ; and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  moulds  and  the  running  of  the 
metal  were  conducted  in  the  Arsenal  foundry, 
at  Woolwich,  with  much  ability,  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

The  foliage  is  connected  to  the  bell  of  the 
cap  by  three  large  belts  of  metal  lying  in 
grooves,  and  rendering  it  needless  to  fix  plugs 
into  the  work,  with  the  concomitant  risk  of 
damage  from  the  galvanic  action  of  metals. 

The  bronze  being  of  old  ordnance  taken 
during  the  war,  we  are  uninformed  of  the  quan- 
tity consumed,  but  it  must  be  very  consider- 
able, as  a first  casting  of  one  of  the  lower  tier 
of  leaves  weighed  about  900  lbs.  The  improved 
method  of  moulding,  however,  afterwards 
adopted,  economized  the  metal  very  much. 


The  relievi  for  the  sides  of  the  pedestal, 
commemorative  of  Nelson’s  four  principal  en- 
gagements, St.  Vincent,  Copenhagen,  Nile, 
and  Trafalgar,  are  also  of  bronze,  it  being, 
says  the  architect’s  description,  “less  liable 
than  stone  to  injury  from  time,  accident,  or 
intentional  mutilation.” 

Fig.  1 is  a plan  of  the  general  arrangement. 
The  four  angular  cippi  of  the  podium  are 
intended  to  be  charged  with  the  colossal  lions 
indicated  in  our  sectional  engraving,  but  whe- 
ther in  the  granite  of  Devonshire,  or  the  rubi- 
form  sort  from  Peterhead,  or,  again,  in  metal,  is 
unsettled.  So  that  the  design  be  completed,  and 
the  reproach  of  ingratitude  removed  from  the 
nation,  we  will  not  agitate  the  question  of 
mere  material ; but  we  do  hold  it  most  ignoble 
that  in  this  prolific  age,  and  in  the  heart  of 
this  magnificent  metropolis,  our  inability  to 
complete  a record  of  heroism  and  of  that  long 
succession  of  glorious  events  which  contributed 
so  essentially  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
England,  should  remain  thus  patent  to  the 
world. 

rlhe  cost  of  the  monument  at  the  present 
time,  we  understand,  amounts  to  about 
28.000Z.,  including  the  statue  at  the  summit 
and  the  four  subjects  in  bronze  for  the  pedestal. 

Subjoined  are  the  dimensions  of  the  prin- 
cipal columns  which  have  been  erected  as 
monuments  : — 


Date.! 

Order. 

Height 
to  the 
top  of 

Diameter. 

capi- 

tal. 

A.D.  j 

1 18  Trajan. 

162  Antonine. 
1671  Monument. 
1806  Napoleon. 
I832fe,0f  } 

Rome. 

Rome. 

London. 

Paris. 

London. 

Doric. 

Doric. 

Doric. 

Doric. 

Doric. 

Feet. 

115 

123 

172 

115 

109 

Feet. 

12 

13 

15 

12 

11 

m^Nelson. 

London. 

Corinthian. 

145-6 

10-6 

COPYISM  IN  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


As  an  architect’s  primary  duty  is  to  design 
and  build  rather  than  to  write,  permit  me  to 
hint  that,  if  the  gentlemen  who  load  your 
pages  with  their  protests  against  copyism,  were 
to  spend  even  a portion  of  their  spare  time  in 
endeavouring  to  invent  or  discover  that  new 
style  which  is  their  ideal  panacea  of  archi- 
tecture, they  might  be  doing  a real  benefit  to 
art,  whether  by  solving  that  knotty  problem  or 
by  proving  it  insoluble.  I would  y eld  to  no 
one  in  decrying  any  system  to  which  mere 
copying  is  necessary,  but  I protest  against  the 
revival  of  Pointed  architecture  being  designated 
copyism.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  art  can 
be  learned,  and,  as  a consequence,  none  can 
be  revived,  without  involving  a certain  amount 
of  copying  during  the  process  of  learning  or 
reviving.  A boy,  when  he  learns  to  write,  is 
set  to  copy  strokes,  pot-hooks,  and  letters  ; 
but  does  this  show  the  art  of  writing  to  be 
mere  copyism  ? The  artist  learns  his  art  first 
by  copying,  the  student  of  a language  is  at 
first  servile  in  his  attempts  at  composition, 
and  the  constructor  of  a trussed  roof  or  a rail- 
way bridge  probably  copies  a little  before  he 
feels  confidence  to  strike  out  on  his  own 
account ; but  does  this  show  that  an  artist,  a 
person  who  speaks  a foreign  tongue,  or  an 
engineer,  is  essentially  a mere  copyist  ? It 
may  be  that  many  among  our  revivalists  keep 
too  long  in  leading  strings,  and  that  we  want 
an  occasional  spur  to  make  us  strike  boldly 
forward  and  develope  for  ourselves,  and  to 
make  the  revived  art  more  decidedly  our  own ; 
but  this  is  a very  different  thing  from  decrying 
all  we  are  doing  as  mere  blind  servility.  If 
we  revive  an  old  style  we  know  why  we  revive 
it,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  by  those 
who  stick  up  exact  copies,  taken  from  the 
most  accurate  decimal  measurements,  of 
parts  of  pagan  temples  and  other  build- 
ings, with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  fact  is,  that  our  great  misfortune  consists 
in  our  forefathers  having  once  committed  the 
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mistake  which  “ J.  F.”  delineates.  We  had  an 
architecture  which  was  at  once  the  offspring 
of  our  race,  our  climate,  and  our  religion;  but 
we  were  enticed  from  it  by  an  exotic  style, 
unsuited  to  any  of  them.  This  we  have,  for 
three  centuries,  been  vainly  endeavouring  to 
render  our  own,  and  every  step  has  but  plunged 
us  deeper  in  the  mire  of  inconsistency.  During 
this  long  course  of  striving  after  classicism, 
or,  in  other  words,  after  the  adaptation  of  the 
architecture  of  another  race,  a different  climate, 
and  an  adverse  religion,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  cry  down  as  barbarous  that  one  style  which 
had  been  the  gradual  production  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  as  influenced  by  the  climate  of 
northern  Europe  and  the  Christian  religion, 
simply  because  it  differed  in  its  details  and  its 
expression  from  the  architecture  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Recently,  however,  a change  has  come  over 
us,  and  that  not  the  result  of  any  decided 
movement,  nor  of  any  “ teaching,”  whether 
true  or  (false,  but  a spontaneous  and  uncon- 
scious change.  We  have  at  once  become 
restlessly  dissatisfied  with  our  “ classic”  wan- 
derings, and  have  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
beauties  and  surpassing  claims  of  the  style 
which  was  relinquished  for  them.  This  feeling 
is  too  deep,  too  intense  to  be  checked  : it  must 
continue  and  prevail ; so  that  the  object  is  to 
guide,  not  to  stem  it.  Every  well-directed 
effort  to  do  the  one  will  be  rewarded  and 
gratefully  responded  to ; every  attempt  to  do 
the  other  will  end  in  failure  and  contempt. 
Our  position  is  this  : — Unlike  any  other  people 
at  any  other  period,  we  have  no  style  which  is 
at  once  our  own  and  perfectly  wrought  up  to 
the  requirements  of  our  day,  and  this  simply 
arising  from  our  having  once  left  the  right 
track.  The  experience  of  every  age  and  people 
tells  us  that  no  style  of  architecture  has  ever 
been  deliberately  invented  ; all  which  have 
existed  have  been  the  spontaneous  and  gradual 
growth  of  circumstances.  What  then  are  we 
to  do  ? Our  attempts  at  Anglicizing  Roman, 
or  Greek,  or  Italian,  have  been  but  sickly 
failures,  and,  to  say  the  least,  are  as  much  open 
to  the  charges  of  copyism  and  inconsistency 
as  any  other  course.  Are  we  to  go  eastward 
and  import  the  styles  of  Egypt  or  of  Hin- 
doostan ; or  westward,  for  those  of  Central 
America  or  Peru  ? We  cannot  bring  a whole 
nation  to  join  in  inventing  a new  style ; and  if 
they  did  it  would  take  centuries  to  perfect  it. 
All  we  want  is  to  give  a correct  and  reasonable 
key-note,  by  which  we  can  all  guide  our  en- 
deavours, and  keep  them  all  simultaneously 
working  in  the  same  direction.  What,  then, 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  begin  our  re- 
formation by  falling  back  upon  the  best  period 
of  our  native  and  Christian  art,  and  making 
that  the  nucleus  around  which  our  future  style 
is  t > he  moulded  ? 

True  it  may  be  that  it  originated  among 
“ rude  men,”  and  “ under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances;”  hut  is  not  this  the  most 
amazing  proof  of  its  intrinsic  merits  ? If  a 
fine  style  of  art  had  originated  among  men  in 
the  highest  state  of  mental  culture,  and  pos- 
sessing every  possible  advantage,  we  might 
admire,  but  we  could  not  wonder  at  it;  but 
when  the  architectural  works  of  such  an  age 
are  rendered  utterly  contemptible  and  nauseous 
by  comparison  with  those  which  are  the  inven- 
tion of  “rude  men  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances,”  our  admiration  is  converted 
into  astonishment,  and  we  can  hardly  account 
for  it  by  attributing  the  merits  of  the  works  of 
the  ruder  period  to  anything  much  short  of 
inspiration. 

It  is  solely  on  account  of  this  intrinsic 
merit,  and  this  comparative  suitableness  to 
our  wants,  that  we  select  Pointed  architecture 
as  the  nucleus  upon  which  we  propose  to  con- 
struct the  architecture  of  the  future.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  we  must  have  some  common 
ground-work  to  go  upon,  and  we  hold  that 
among  all  styles  none  can  have  such  claims  as 
that  which  was  the  spontaneous  growth  of  our 
own  soil,  while  it  is  at  once  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate and  materials,  our  national  associations 
and  our  religion. 

To  revive  this  style  entire  and  without  addi- 
tion would,  however,  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity. It  makes  no  such  unreasonable 
claims  upon  us,  nor  do  we  make  such  claims 
for  it.  We  only  claim  that  it  shall  be  our 
groundwork — our  rallying  point— by  which 
our  strivings  after  an  architecture  of  our  own 


may  be  kept  together.  We  should  each  strive 
earnestly  and  boldly  to  adapt  it  to  every  new 
condition  and  requirement,  and  to  every  new 
material  and  invention  which  bears  in  any 
degree  upon  the  architecture  of  our  day.  That 
\s  the  first  point;  let  details  follow  of  them- 
selves. There  is  no  reason  to  alter  them  with- 
out an  object,  nor  should  we  too  servilely  copy 
them.  The  mediteval  architects  did  not  copy 
the  one  from  the  other,  though,  working  on 
the  same  principles,  they,  naturally,  often 
arrived  at  the  same  results.  We  should  work 
in  the  same  way.  In  designing  a number  of 
Gothic  windows  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  using 
many  which  have  been  used  before,  nor  is  it 
objectionable  to  do  so.  The  simplest  combi- 
nations must  naturally  often  recur.  Ideas  will 
often  be  given  by  old  examples  which  we 
happen  to  see,  and  it  would  be  silly  to  reject 
them ; but  on  the  other  hand,  I would  not 
copy  them,  but  try  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
idea  and  reproduce  it  liberally,  with  any  varia- 
tion of  which  it  is  capable, — making  it,  in  fact, 
our  own.  As  I said  before,  there  is  a period 
of  comparative  servility  in  learning  any  art. 
We  are,  as  regards  the  revival  of  Pointed 
architecture,  still  in  that  stage ; but  our  oppo- 
nents must  give  us  time  : spur  us  on  as  much 
as  they  please,  but  do  not  ridicule  nor  dis- 
courage us. 

One  word  on  churches,  and  I have  done.  I 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  adoption  in 
our  revival  of  any  feature  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  an  obsolete  or  rejected  rite  is  foolish 
and  objectionable  ; but  the  theory  that  Pointed 
architecture  is  essentially  Roman  Catholic  I 
must  protest  against.  If  so,  why  was  it  never 
adopted  at  Rome  ? and  how  was  it  that  it 
owed  its  extinction  directly  to  Rome  and  to 
Papal  influence?  No:  it  is  the  Christian 
architecture  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Romanism 
was  an  accident  to  which  it  had  to  adapt  itself, 
as  it  will  now  have  to  adapt  itself  to  our 
Reformed  ritual ; but  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  rise,  or  its  essential  character.  The 
style,  again,  which  we  advocate  is  not  one  to 
which  we  are  unaccustomed,  or  to  which  we 
have  to  tutor  ourselves  before  we  can  fancy  it. 
It  is  the  architecture  of,  perhaps,  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  our  parish  churches,  and  no 
one  whose  happiness  and  privilege  if  has  been 
faithfully  to  restore  an  ancient  church,  can  have 
failed  to  be  convinced  of  their  perfect  adap- 
tation, or,  at  least,  of  their  ready  adaptability 
to  every  requirement  of  our  own  church. 

If  “ J.  F.”  would  spend  hut  a few  months 
in  humble  and  patient  examination  and  study 
of  our  ancient  churches,  from  the  noble 
thought  which  planned  the  whole  to  their 
minutest  detail,  he  would  arrive  at  a very  dif- 
ferent set  of  opinions  from  those  which  he 
now  holds,  and  his  exertions  might  then  be 
more  successfully  directed  to  reviving  and  re- 
adapting than  they  now  are  to  pouring  con- 
tempt on  those  who  are  labouring  to  do  so  : 
at  least,  he  would  not  sully  his  pen  by  com- 
paring even  the  rudest  specimens  of  Christian 
art  to  the  carvinps  of  New  Zealanders. 

In  what  I have  said  as  to  churches,  I,  of 
course,  speak  only  for  the  Church  of  England, 
We  want  no  other  architecture  than  that 
which  we  claim  as  our  own.  Let  other  com- 
munities judge  for  themselves. 

George  Gilbert  Scott. 


New  Church  at  Devonport. — The  chief 
stone  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Morice-town, 
Devonport,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  in  last  week. 
The  building  is  to  consist  of  a nave  72  feet 
long,  21  wide,  and  36  high  to  ridge  of  roof; 
chancel,  32  feet  long,  21  wide,  and  36  high; 
north  aisles,  74  feet  long,  17  wide,  and  33 
high;  south  aisle,  48  feet  long,  17  wide,  and 
33  high  ; north  and  south  chancel  aisles,  for 
school  children,  each  22  feet  long,  17  wide,  and 
33  high.  There  will  be  a tower  at  the  west  end 
22  feet  square  at  base,  with  spire  rising  to  a 
height  of  122  feet.  The  walls  will  be  built  of 
limestone  and  lined  with  brick,  the  dressings 
and  moulded  work  being  of  Bath  stone.  The 
flooring  will  be  of  Stafford-ware  tiles,  black 
and  red,  and  the  roofing  of  Memel  timber, 
stained  and  varnished  within.  The  sittings 
will  be  open,  and  for  about  800  persons.  The 
style  is  Middle  Pointed.  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubin 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  W.  and  T,  May 
are  the  builders. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  on  the  8th  inst., 
Mr.  Bellamy  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Layard  and  a 
number  of  foreign  architects,  proposed  as 
honorary  members,  were  “ hung  up  their 
names,  however,  will  come  more  legitimately 
before  us  when  they  are  elected.  The  donations 
included  a new  treatise,  entitled  “ Acoustique 
et  Optique  des  Salles  Publiques,”  by  Theodore 
Lachfez. 

It  was  announced  that  the  names  of  Messrs. 
B.  H.  Galland,  A.  J.  Iliscocks,  and  R.  C. 
Saunders,  had  been  removed  from  the  list  of 
associates. 

Mr.  Edward  Falkener,  with  reference  to  a 
recent  conversation  on  the  connection  between 
Greek  and  Egyptian  art,  submitted  a drawing 
of  a capital  at  Ivarnak,  Thebes,  which  closely 
resembled  the  Grecian  Doric  capital,  having  a 
square  abacus,  with  large  ovolo  beneath,  and 
four  fillets.  The  column  had  twenty-eight 
flutes  ; the  diameter  of  the  column  was  3 feet 
4§  inches,  and  the  abacus,  4 feet  9 inches 
square. 

The  Chairman  said,  it  was  certainly  a 
stronger  evidence  than  the  column  sketched 
by  Mr.  Barry,  and  given  in  a foot  note  in 
Gwilt’s  edition  of  Chambers. — Mr.  Donaldson 
said,  he  must  still  adhere  to  the  “ hut  theory 
he  could  not  attach  any  importance  to  one  or 
two  casual  exceptions  from  ordinary  Egyptian 
work  which  appeared  to  have  a resemblance  to 
Greek. — Mr.  Tite  thought  the  example  shown 
could  not  for  a moment  be  considered  as  having 
formed  a type. 

Mr.  S.  Smirke  described  briefly  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  to  ventilate  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  long  needed.  It  con- 
sists of  a fan  worked  by  a weight,  outside  an 
opening  in  one  of  the  windows,  and  which, 
irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, is  calculated  to  pump  out  all  the  air  in 
the  apartment  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes. 

Mr.  Britton  then  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing a very  interesting  series  of  drawings  of 
church  towers  and  spires  in  different  parts  of 
England,  made  by  Mr.  C.  Wickes,  architect, 
of  Leicester,  introducing  the  subject  with  some 
earnest  and  excellent  observations,  on  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Institute,  the  position  of 
architects,  and  the  task  they  have  before  them. 

Mr.  Godwin  followed  with  some  remarks 
on  the  fertility  of  invention  shown  by  the 
English  mediaeval  architects  in  the  towers  and 
spires  of  parish  churches,  and  which  were 
themselves  alone  a sufficient  disproof  of  the 
assertion  recently  hazarded  in  contempt  of 
these  structures.  He  referred  to  the  miserable 
state  of  many  fine  towers, — St.  Mary’s,  Taunton, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class,  was  an 
instance, — and  mentioned  some  examples  re- 
cently before  him  (Dundry  church  tower,  near 
Bristol,*  and  others),  of  the  mischief  done  by 
the  use  of  iron  ties. 

Mr.  Tite,  having  first  warmly  welcomed  Mr. 
Britton  once  more  amongst  them,  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  views,  if  published,  would  be 
executed  in  outline.  He  referred  to  a very 
fine  spire  at  Lillebonne,  Normandy,  and  that 
at  Harfleur,  both  the  work  of  Englishmen. 
The  most  interesting  tower  in  Paris,  the  Tour 
de  la  Boucherie,  was  going  fast  to  decay. 

Mr.  Fowler  suggested  as  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  inquiry, — The  causes  which  had  led  to 
the  local  peculiarities  observable  in  church 
towers,  — as  in  those  of  Devonshire  and 
Somerset  for  example.  As  to  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Taunton,  he  fully  joined  in  the 
admiration  and  regret  that  had  been  expressed, 
and  was  satisfied  that  in  that  instance  also  the 
iron  ties  which  had  been  introduced  many 
years  ago  had  proved  very  prejudicial. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Burnell, — On  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  Gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  found 
near  Paris,  and  its  preparation  and  application 
as  plaster  in  French  buildings, — to  which  we 
shall  return. 


Downing-street. — Can  you  inform  me 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  vacant  piece  of 
ground  in  Downing-street?  Would  not  this 
be  a good  site  for  the  Royal  Academy  to  erect 
a building  on,  should  they  have  to  leave 
Trafalgar-square. — A.  Brick. 

* We  shall  speak  of  this  next  week. 
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DOORWAY  AT  NORTON  CHURCH, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Upon  the  road  to  Tewkesbury  from  Glou- 
cester, Norton  Church  will  be  found  far  above 
the  pathway : having  ascended,  the  visiter  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  his  steep  walk  by  the 
interesting  north  doorway  here  represented, 
and  also  by  the  eastern  window,  which  is  of 
“ Early  Second  Pointed  ” character  (or  Deco- 
rated), of  two  lights,  with  shafts  and  double 
splays.  The  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave 
with  south  porch,  and  a capital  western  tower, 
having  good  angular  buttresses  and  projecting 
staircase  turret.  The  doorway  represented  is 
not  now  in  use,  having  been  blocked  up  from 
within,  and  the  pathway  which  led  to  it  is  no 
: more.  The  jambs  and  cusping  are  splayed. 


THE  SKINNERS'  HALL,  DOWGATE-HILL. 

We  found  ourselves  the  other  day  dining 
with  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Skinners, 
I Mr.  Richard  Knight,  now  Master,  and  Messrs. 
>Dermer,  Nixon,  Pauli,  and  Hoggart,  Wardens. 
| Right  royally  do  they  do  these  things  in  the 
City,  with  form  of  state,  glittering  service, 
“ loving  cup,”  and  profuse  hospitality.  Turn- 
ing in  from  the  narrow,  dingy  street 
ebehind  St.  Paul’s,  known  as  Dowgate-hill, 
few  would  expect  to  find  a building  of  such 
r pretensions  as  the  Skinners’  Hall.  This  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  as  early  as  1327,  and 
■ stands  sixth  of  the  twelve  great  companies  of 
London.  The  building  was  destroyed  in  the 
r great  fire  of  1666,  and  would  seem  to  have 
ebeen  rebuilt  immediately  afterwards;  the 
r drawing-room,  a richly  fitted  apartment,  lined 


wholly  with  most  odorous  cedar,  fully  carved 
and  enriched,  being  of  that  period. 

This  had  been  painted  over,  and  being 
found  in  a bad  state  when  cleaned,  has  been 
restored  almost  wholly  with  new  cedar,  under 
^redirection  of  theCompany’s  present  architect, 
Mr.  George  Moore,  F.R.S.  The  mouldings  and 
carved  members  are  gilded,  so  that  it  lights  up 
better  at  night  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  We  suspect  the  architect  has  scarcely 
had  his  own  way  in  the  ceiling,  which  is  left 
perfectly  plain,  and  evidently  does  not  belong 
to  the  room.  A greater  mistake  could  scarcely 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Moore  has  also  rebuilt  the  dining  hall, 
a noble  apartment,  where  at  least  150  persons 
may  dine,  with  a recess  for  the  sideboard  at  the 
dais  end,  and  an  Ionic  gallery  for  the  “ min- 
strels ” at  the  other.  It  is  Italian  in  style,  is 
mainly  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  the  ceiling 
is  coffered  and  very  fully  enriched. 

On  the  walls  above  the  wainscotting  are 
panels  to  receive  frescoes,  at  present  void.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  long  remain 
so.  It  would  be  a good  example  to  other  of 
the  City  companies.  They  owe  much  to  their 
predecessors,  and  ought,  in  turn,  to  do  some- 
thing for  posterity. 

The  company  have  a large  school  at  Ton- 
bridge,  and  by  and  by,  when  certain  leases 
tumble  in,  will  have  the  means  of  educating 
half  London. 

Budge-row,*  in  Watling- street,  hard  by, 
smells  of  the  skinners,  and  Skinner’s  Well, 
Clerkenwell,  was  so  called,  says  Stowe,  “ for 
the  skinners  of  London  held  there  certain 
plays  yearly,  played  of  Holy  Scripture.” 

* So  colled  of  Budge  fur. 
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Like  your  correspondent,  “ An  Amateur,” 
I also  have  searched  nearly  all  the  works  of 
any  celebrity  or  pretensions  relating  to  this  art, 
from  Alberti  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
with  the  same  object  which  he  professes  to 
have  had  in  view.  But  with  better  fortune 
than  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  I have,  as  I 
believe,  found  in  them  several  principles  of 
general  applicability  to  the  art,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  many  others,  which  escaped  my 
notice,  lie  scattered  through  these  works.  But 
while  thus  learning,  as  I think,  many  true 
principles  of  architecture,  I have  failed  in  de- 
tecting a single  established  principle,  or  even 
a single  rule,  or  a single  fact  of  any  generality, 
which  is  not  at  present  disputed.  In  the  sister 
arts,  the  writings  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
others  seem  to  have  placed  a few  (very  few) 
rules  on  such  a footing  as  to  constitute  a little 
neutral  ground  (as  your  correspondent  calls 
it);  incomparably  less,  indeed,  than  that  which 
the  Galileos  and  Newtons  have  secured  for 
physical  science,  but  yet  just  sufficient  to 
enable  the  professors  of  these  arts  (by  great 
care)  to  write  or  speak  on  them  and  yet  avoid 
collision.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  so  emi- 
nent and  fertile  a subject  as  architecture  there 
would  also  be  at  least  a thing  or  two  so  obvious 
or  so  notorious  as  to  be  undisputed ; but, 
however  incredible  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
have  not  studied  this  art,  I confess  that  a 
search  of  many  years  has  not  enabled  me  to 
discover  one  such  fact.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  direct  me  to  one,  I shall  be  greatly  obliged. 
I do  not,  of  course,  mean  principles  applicable 
to  art  in  general,  but  peculiarly  architectural 
ones.  There  are  many  principles  which  no 
one  disputes  in  their  abstract  shape,  and  yet,  in 
applying  them  to  architecture,  its  professors 
differ  so  widely  as  to  deduce  two  incompatible 
or  directly  opposite  rules  of  action  from  the 
same  principle. 

In  this  state  of  things,  then,  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  popular  writers  on  science  is  not,  as 
your  correspondent  supposes,  applicable  to 
writing  on  art.  We  cannot  confine  ourselves 
to  the  neutral  ground,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  no  neutral  ground  : every  spot 
that  we  can  take  for  a footing  is  disputed  by 
some  party  or  other.  I am  not  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  your  “Amateur’s”  method 
where  practicable.  If  scientific  writers  would 
but  confine  themselves  to  what  is  known  and 
established — to  that  “ grand  domain  of  neutral 
ground  upon  which  no  quarrels  are  permitted, 
upon  which  all  disputes  are  settled,  and  all 
points  of  disagreement  adjusted,”  it  is  plain 
they  could  not  fail  to  instruct  some  readers, 
and  win  the  assent  of  all  scientific  men  ; and 
science,  relinquishing  the  vain  ambition  of 
perpetually  extending  her  territory,  would  rest 
in  sedate  and  dignified  ease,  content  with  her 
already  vast  acquisitions.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  they  are  denied 
to  artists ; for,  on  turning  to  the  theory  of  fine 
arts,  very  little  study  is  required  to  show  us 
that  the  present  state  of  this  is  not  identical 
with  the  present  state  of  physical  science,  but 
rather  resembles  its  state  two  or  three  centu- 
ries ago,  before  an  inch  of  the  present  neutral 
ground  was  neutral, — while  every  spot  on 
which  the  Galileos  and  Newtons  could  set  foot 
was  disputed;  and  if  “ Amateur  ” will  turn  to 
their  writings,  he  will  find  that,  though  not 
using  the  elegant  language  which  he  attributes 
to  artists  (but  which  I have  not  met  with) — 
though  not  taxing  each  other  with  “ trash,” 
“ rubbish,”  or  even  (in  his  own  mild  terms) 
with  “ hollow  fallacy  ” and  “ insult  to  common 
sense,” — they  yet  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
agree ; and  your  correspondent,  if  living  then, 
would  doubtless  have  found  it  necessary  to 
protest  against  the  tone  of  their  books,  and 
complain  of  the  sad  task,  “ to  him  who  is 
impressed  with  a feeling  of  love  and  admira- 
tion for  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true 
in  nature  and  in  art,  to  wade  through  ” them. 

The  fact  is.  Sir,  that  in  such  a subject  as 
science  then  was,  or  art- theory  now  is,  there  is 
only  one  way  of  avoiding  disagreement.  There 
is  such  an  art  as  that  of  speaking  long  and  yet 
saying  nothing.  Writers  who  would  please  all 
must  learn  this  art.  By  its  means  they  will 
find  it  easy  to  extend  volumes  on  architecture 
to  any  length  without  saying  anything,  and 
therefore  without  differing  from  any  party; 
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but  if  this  plan  do  not  suit  them,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  controversy.  Unless  holding 
their  tongues  be  agreeing,  men  cannot  agree 
till  they  have  found  something  to  agree 
upon  : that  first  step  made,  controversy  will 
speedily  diminish,  as  it  has  constantly  done  in 
science,  since  the  first  spot  of  neutral  ground 
was  won.  Like  a clearing  in  the  woods,  it  has 
grown  with  a progress  constantly  accelerated, 
as  the  extended  circumference  afforded  room 
for  more  pioneers  to  work  without  collision, 
and  the  extended  area  more  ground  for  their 
support,  and  for  the  amusement  of  those  of 
your  correspondent’s  way  of  thinking  (for  even 
they  clash  when  they  have  not  standing-room). 
But  neither  the  old  plan  of  continued  exten- 
sion, nor  his  new  one  of  contented  possession, 
is  applicable  where  the  first  clearing  has  not 
been  commenced.  Like  all  who  have  under- 
taken to  write  on  architecture,  for  many  years 
past,  I have  done  so  with  the  settled  convic- 
tion that  whatever  principles  may  have  been 
discovered,  not  one  has  yet  been  agreed  upon, — 
that  the  entire  work  of  establishing  them  has 
yet  to  be  commenced.  And  this  is,  I suppose, 
what  your  correspondent  calls  being  “ thrown 
almost  entirely  on  our  own  resources,  to  navi- 
gate a ship  without  compass  or  rudder.”  But 
he  is  quite  mistaken  : we  have  for  resources  a 
mass  of  literature  more  voluminous,  perhaps, 
than  that  relating  to  any  other  one  art  or 
science,  and  for  compass  and  rudder  the  simple 
object  of  discovering  truth.  * * * 

The  “ rude  huts  ” of  which  he  speaks, 
whether  rude  or  not,  were  artistic  huts.  We 
have  as  good  evidence  of  this  a3  we  can  have, 
short  of  ocular  testimony,  since  every  other 
object  preserved  from  that  age  and  country  is 
artistic.  With  thanks  for  the  information  that 
“Grecian  ladies  had  not  the  comforts  or  con- 
veniences of  one  of  our  cottagers’  wives,  ’ I 
was  aware  of  this,  but  was  alluding  to  a still 
stranger  fact,  equally  worthy  of  his  attention ; 
viz.,  that  English  ladies  have  not  and  can  not 
obtain  objects  of  such  pure  taste  (i.  e.,  such 
congruity,  such  studied  design,  such  condensed 
and  refined  thought),  as  were  to  be  found  in 
the  cottages  of  ancient  Greece,  Plantagenet 
England,  or  perhaps  modern  Ceylon.  Com- 
forts and  conveniences  are  not  the  only  or 
chief  good  things  of  this  life,  except  in  the 
estimation  of  men  verging  towards  second 
childhood,  or  nations  verging  toward  second 
savagehood. 

The  next  two  quotations  which  he  brings 
together  as  a specimen  of  my  “ hasty  and  fal- 
lacious reasoning,”  will  better  serve  as  a spe- 
cimen of  his  love  of  truth.  You  will  perceive, 
on  referring  to  them,  that,  occurring  some 
pages  apart,  they  relate  to  two  widely  different 
objects, — the  first  to  architectural  expression, 
the  second  to  what  I have,  in  compliance  with 
an  established  custom,  though  reluctantly  on 
account  of  its  vagueness,  termed  the  poetry  of 
architecture.  It  is  to  the  former,  expression, 
that  I assert  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
grow  up  in  modern  English  cities  prove  them- 
selves, in  general,  totally  deadened  ; and  who- 
ever is  so,  may  well  be  said  to  be  deadened  to 
the  whole  art.  Taste  is  impossible  to  him, 
for,  if  he  cannot  distinguish  one  expression 
from  another,  how  can  he  tell  whether  the 
expression  of  a given  building  be  right  or 
wrong  ? But  this  depravation  of  taste  need 
not  prevent  him  from  seeing  and  acknowledg- 
ing, in  the  triumphs  of  the  art,  something  not 
present  in  its  every-day  productions.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  is  blind  to  this,  at 
least  when  accompanied  by  greatness  of  scale, 
as  in  all  the  examples  given.  It  is  just  the 
same  in  other  arts.  A man  may  discover, 
without  being  told  so,  that  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  are  superior  to  modern  poets,  and  yet, 
on  seeing  two  verses  in  a newspaper,  may  lack 
the  taste  to  prefer  that  one  which  ought  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  works 
of  the  highest  excellence,  that  false  taste, 
whether  arising  from  neglect  or  misculture, 
cannot  prevent  their  superiority  from  being 
confessed,  though  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
it  may  be  seen. 

I do  not  give  this  explanation  in  defence  of 
opinions  (which  must  be  left  to  stand  or  fall 
on  their  own  merits),  but  to  enable  such  of 
your  readers  as  have  seen  only  your  corre- 
spondent’s version  of  them  to  judge  (not 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  but)  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  the  “ hasty  and  fallacious 
reasoning,”  the  " monstrous  conclusion,”  and 


the  “ insult  to  common  sense.”  I do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  reasoning  on  my  side  is 
not  fallacious — time  only  can  decide  that — but 
I do  assert  that  your  correspondent  is  greatly 
mistaken  in  supposing  it  hasty,  and  will  find  it 
is  not  hastily  to  be  disposed  of. 

To  the  next  fallacy,  viz.,  that  no  knowledge 
of  an  art  is  needed  to  distinguish  its  differences 
of  expression,  I plead  guilty,  and  will  admit 
its  fallacy  as  soon  as  he  shows  that  musical 
knowledge  is  required  to  distinguish  a dance 
from  a dirge,  or  produces  any  rustic  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  perceive  which  is  meant  to  be 
merry  and  which  solemn.  He  is  quite  right 
when  he  says,  that  “ if  art  be  anything,  if  genius 
be  anything,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they 
do  not  thus  display  themselves  all  at  once :” — 
who  said  they  did  ? But  expression  in  art 
must  wholly  or  partly  display  itself  at  once, 
and  that  to  the  most  ignorant,  or  it  is  not 
expression  at  all.  He  is  quite  right,  too,  when 
he  says  of  works  of  genius,  that  “ they  require 
the  study  of  an  educated  and  refined  mind  for 
their  [due]  appreciation;”  but  unless  they 
have  also  something  to  affect  the  totally  un- 
educated, they  are  no  more  works  of  art  than 
the  Novum  Organum,  or  the  Principia.  It  is 
true  alike  of  all  works  that  the  more  study  and 
culture  is  brought  to  their  examination  (short 
of  that  of  their  author  himself),  the  more  fully 
will  they  be  appreciated ; but  those  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  all  without  such  pre- 
paration are  not  art,  but  science. 

Myobjectin  addressing  you,  however, isnotlo 
defend  opinions,  but  the  far  less  pleasant  task 
of  pointing  out  injurious  misstatements  of 
facts.  The  question  is  not  whether  certain 
opinions  of  mine  are  true,  but  whether  your 
correspondent  has  intended  to  give  a true 
account  of  them.  His  last  remark  relates  to 
something  which  he  assumes  I would  say,  viz., 
that  such  an  appreciation  of  a picture  as  cost 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  weeks  of  study,  “ ought 
to  be  roused  at  once  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
and  the  rustic.”  You  can  decide  whether 
anything  which  I did  say  could  possibly  be 
twisted  into  such  a conclusion. 

I have  the  more  faith  in  your  impartiality  as 
to  these  matters  of  fact,  because  in  at  least  two 
matters  of  opinion  we  professedly  differ.  But 
even  if  these  points  were  much  more  important 
— if  many  other  points  of  my  creed  depended 
on  them  (which  is  not  the  case) — I do  not  see 
why  the  difference  should  lead  to  any  such 
language  being  used  between  us  as  that  used 
by  the  “ Amateur.”  What  if  I consider  the 
expression  of  unselfish  design  necessary  to 
distinguish  architecture  from  building,  and 
you  consider  it  unnecessary  ? The  hypothesis 
is  only  a stop-gap,  ready  to  be  removed  with 
pleasure  the  moment  a more  efficient  one  is 
found.  What  if  you  consider  the  old  parish 
churches  to  be  good  Gothic,  and  I think  them 
mostly  bad  Gothic  ? I do  not  believe  either 
opinion  to  have  been  hastily  formed,  or  without 
long  and  attentive  study ; and  so  far  from 
leading  us  to  use  hard  names,  I believe  these 
differences  might  increase  our  good-will  to 
each  other,  and  to  all  who  have  these  two 
points  in  common, — that  they  have  bestowed 
much  study  on  the  same  subjects  and  with  the 
same  object — the  discovery  of  truth. 

E.  L.  Gardett. 


A WORD  TO  ARCHITECTS’  PUPILS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
pupils  who  have  addressed  you,  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  are  by  no  means  the  sub- 
jects for  a Jeremiad. 

Having  in  my  own  pupilage  gone  through  a 
course  of  fencing  with  T squares,  loungeing  in 
carte  at  a mark  on  the  wall,  and  reading 
James’s  novels  in  office  hours;  and  knowing, 
from  experience,  how  these  and  the  like  prac- 
tices engender  a habit  of  loitering  and 
dallying,  of  getting  through  time,  rather  than 
of  laying  it  out  to  the  best  advantage,  I should 
be  glad  if  I could  be  of  service  to  others,  in 
warning  them  of  the  danger  they  incur ; and 
herein,  I would  more  especially  address  myself 
to  your  correspondents. 

Did  they  possess  but  a tithe  of  the  ardour 
for  instruction  they  arrogate  to  themselves,  it 
is  certain  they  would  have  mastered  the 
differences  of  the  Pointed  styles  long  ago, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  broad  and  distinctive 
features  that  characterize  those  styles.  The 


blush  of  shame  should  have  suffused  their 
cheeks,  when  they  confessed  how  recent  was 
their  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  learnt 
for  amusement  by  many  of  the  other  sex — the 
mere  alphabet  of  their  profession.  Do  they 
remember  the  waggoner  in  the  fable,  who, 
when  his  waggon  stuck  in  the  mud,  called 
upon  Hercules  and  all  the  gods  to  come  to  his 
assistance;  but,  no  aid  appearing,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  where  he  was,  until  a coun- 
tryman, chancing  to  pass,  recommended  him 
to  put  his  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Let  them 
apply  the  moral  of  this  fable,  with  which,  in 
their  younger  years,  they  must  have  been 
familiar.  It  is  not  usual  for  an  architect  to  do 
more  towards  the  education  of  his  pupils  than 
allow  them  the  negative  benefit  of  acquiring 
information  from  the  drawings  with  which, 
either  in  tracing,  or  in  completing,  they  are 
concerned. 

It  is  a system  of  “ picking  up  ” what  they 
can.  These  hints  are  to  be  improved  upon  by 
the  proper  employment  of  the  time  after  they 
have  left  the  office.  And  it  may  be  made  a 
fair  matter  of  question  whether  what  is  ac- 
quired out  of  office  hours  be  not  the  more 
valuable  and  precious  from  its  being  the  pro- 
duct of  self-education. 

But,  while  they  are  thus  seeking  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  own  profession,  assisted 
by  the  elementary  works  published  for  their 
especial  benefit,  they  should  not  exempt  them- 
selves from  those  severer  studies  that  train  the 
mind  to  essay  the  highest  efforts.  If  they  do 
neglect  the  disciplining  and  educating  of  their 
own  minds,  which  is  so  essentially  requisite 
before  they  can  make  any  progress  in  science, 
they  may  be  sure  they  will  repent  them  here- 
after of  such  neglect.  What  more  particularly 
must  be  insisted  upon  is  the  guarding  against 
the  contracting  of  bad  habits.  Every  one 
knows  how  easily  habits  are  formed,  but 
especially  such  as  are  bad  ; and  of  all  bad 
habits,  idleness  is  the  worst.  It  is  as  difficult 
to  get  rid  of,  and  proves  to  the  full  as  great 
an  encumbrance  as  the  old  man  of  the  sea  who 
rode  upon  Sinbad’s  shoulders.  “ A busy  man 
is  troubled  with  but  one  devil,  but  the  idle 
man  with  a thousand,”  says  the  Turkish  pro- 
verb. It  is  to  be  feared  these  pupils  are  not 
speaking  so  figuratively , when  they  say  they 
“ have  sat  for  a long  time  with  their  hands 
before  them and,  if  the  conjecture  be  cor- 
rect, here  then  is  the  first  toil  they  have  to 
undergo — the  first  step  upon  the  ladder  of 
usefulness  — to  unlearn  a most  pernicious 
habit.  But,  if  they  are  in  earnest  in  wishing 
to  be  guided,  they  will,  without  doubt,  instead 
of  passively  submitting  to  the  domination  of 
the  tyrant,  by  a continued  course  of  activity, 
wrestle  with  and  subdue  this  formidable  anta- 
gonist to  their  advancement, — from  every 
struggle  gathering  fresh  strength,  like  the 
fabled  Antaeus  in  his  contest  with  Hercules, 
but  unlike  him,  inasmuch  as  they  will  come 
out  conquerors. 

One  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  archi- 
tects’ pupils  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  imagine 
themselves  destined  to  strike  out  a new  style. 
Their  language,  individually,  is,  “ Who  knows 
but  what  1 may  invent  a style  of  architecture 
utterly  unknown  before?”  This  mental  hallu- 
cination cannot  be  too  rudely  dispelled.  I am 
not  hardy  enough  to  assert  that,  because  a 
thing  has  not  been,  it  may  not  be  ; but,  from 
analogy,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  one 
can  hope  to  invent  a new  style  of  architecture 
without  having  first  learnt  what  is  already 
extant,  with  all  the  mechanical  contrivances 
the  collective  wisdom  of  centuries  has  dis- 
covered. Lord  Bacon  did  not  publish  his 
“Novum  Organum”  until  he  had  pondered 
deeply  the  systems  of  logic  bequeathed  by  the 
ancients.  That  great  man  occupied  himself 
till  his  sixtieth  year  in  the  studies  necessary  to 
produce  that  work,  and  copied  it  no  less  than 
twelve  times,  revising,  correcting,  and  altering 
it  year  by  year.  What  a noble  example  of  in- 
dustry to  men  in  all  time ! Those  whose 
names  stand  highest  in  our  own  profession  will 
readily  admit  (for  diffidence  is  ever  the  attri- 
bute of  real  genius)  how  vast  are  the  fields  of 
knowledge  by  them  unexplored — how  limited 
is  what  they  know  compared  to  what  they 
might  know,  and  compared  to  what,  by  patient 
laborious  application  and  prolonged  life,  they 
may  yet  attain.  And  if  this  be  their  unanimous 
verdict,  how  incumbent  is  it  upon  those  who 
are  only  starting  in  the  race  to  hold  on  their 
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course  without  flinching  ! how  all-important 
that  the  conviction  should  be  pressed  home  to 
their  minds — that  it  is  upon  their  own  self-ex- 
ertion and  self-improvement  their  future  ex- 
cellence must  depend  ! A man  cannot  make  a 
more  fatal  mistake  than  in  leaning  upon  others. 
Let  him  rather  choose  the  more  dignified 
course  of  trusting  to  himself. 

The  records  of  history  teach  us  how  incom- 
petent are  the  first  masters  of  the  age  to  con- 
| vey  instruction  to  minds  not  sufficiently  in 
I accord  with  theirs  to  turn  the  instruction,  so 
N sought  to  be  conveyed,  to  good  account.  It 
M would  be  not  more  vain  to  sow  on  the  sea-shore 

Sand  expect  to  raise  a crop  of  wheat,  than  to 
look  for  good  results  from  the  task  thus  im- 
I posed.  The  seed  may  be  sown,  the  fertilizing 
K rains  and  dews  may  descend,  but  there  must 
|i  be  a spontaneous  action  of  the  soil,  in  combi- 
||  nation  with  these  agents,  before  the  plant  can 
I spring  up  into  life.  As  in  natural,  so  in  in- 
| tellectual  culture. 

Had  the  master  all  wisdom  and  patience — 
could  he  unite  in  his  own  person  all  the  talents 
of  the  most  talented  architects,  without  his 
pupils’  co-operation,  he  could  not  transfuse  a 
particle  of  his  skill,  wisdom,  or  patience,  into 
their  minds.  Further,  let  them  hear  Locke  : — 
“Nobody  is  made  anything  by  hearing  of 
rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory  : prac- 
tice must  settle  the  habit  of  doing. ” 

C.  J.  N. 


NOTES  ON  GAS. 

I Some  new  mode  of  economizing  and  cheap- 
ening the  manufacture  of  gas  is  ever  occurring 
in  the  experience  of  the  manufacturers,  and  to 
their  advantage,  at  least,  if  not  to  that  of  the 
public.  The  superintendent  of  the  Rugby  Gas- 
works is  at  present  engaged  in  carrying  out  a 
series  of  experiments  which  seem  to  be  of  some 
importance  in  this  respect.  The  object  in  view 
is  the  purification  of  the  gas  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  this  he  appears  to  find  may  be 
effected  without  a continued  waste  or  expen- 
diture of  quick  lime,  or  any  other  material,  by 
merely  substituting  a mixture  of  lime  and  hot 
| solution  of  green  vitriol  absorbed  by  sawdust, 
R in  the  proportion  of  about  112  lbs.  of  the  vitriol, 
U or  sulphate  of  iron,  to  40  lbs.  of  the  lime,  finely 
I sifted.  Now  it  has  been  found  not  only  that 
H this  mixture  does  purify  the  gas,  but  that  after 
I it  has  been  used  up  in  so  doing,  a little  ex- 
I posure  to  the  air  reconverts  it,  changing  its 
I colour  from  black  to  brown,  into  a state  re- 
I quiring  only  a little  moisture  to  enable  it 
R to  do  the  same  duty  over  again,  even  more 
H effectually  than  before,  and  we  doubt  not 
H as  often  and  as  long  as  may  be  desired.  The 
| rationale  of  the  process,  in  fact,  seems  just  to  be 
H this:  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  absorbed  from 
1 the  gas  will  convert  the  quick  lime  into  hydro- 
||  sulphate  of  lime,  which  will  interchange  acids 
U with  the  oxy sulphate  of  iron,  and  thus  form 
sulphuret  of  iron,  water,  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
I Exposure  to  air  will,  by  the  addition  of 
| oxygen,  enable  the  sulphur  to  escape  as 
| sulphuretted  hydrogen,  while  the  iron  becomes 
|j  oxidized ; but  here  comes  the  only  doubtful 
||  part  of  the  process  : — oxide  of  iron  might 
||  enable  the  mixture  to  do  a second  time,  by 
B itself  absorbing  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
I just  as  the  oxide  of  lime  did  in  the  first  in- 
||:  stance,  but  the  latter  is  no  longer  a service- 
H:  able  oxide  of  lime— it  is  a neutral  and  fixed 
|p  sulphate.  Of  what  further  use  is  it  then  in 
I'  the  mixture  at  all ? We  will  venture  to  sug- 
gest  that  it  is  of  no  further  use,  unless  it  be 
to  separate  the  particles  of  iron  oxide,  as  the 
hi  mere  sawdust  does,  and  thus  the  more  fully 
id  to  expose  it  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In 
Ip  short,  we  would  recommend  the  substitution 
|(i  of  mere  oxide  of  iron  itself,  prepared,  it  might 
||  1 be,  by  rotting  a precipitated  sulphuret  into 
||s  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  iron  oxide.  Such 
I.;  an  oxide,  mixed  with  the  moistened  sawdust, 
I'  would  absorb  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on 
Rt  the  purifying  sieves,  and  liberate  it  again  by 
Wi  rotting  on  exposure  to  air  as  before,  leaving 
It  the  newly  rotted  base  or  oxide  as  ready  to 
|l;  absorb  another  dose  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Ilf  and  form  a nascent  sulphuret  of  iron  as 
ill  before,  to  be  as  readily  rotted  again  as  ever, 
[j Thus  the  only  use  of  the  lime  was  at  first  to 
| a assist  in  preparing  the  sulphate  of  iron  into 
Be  oxide  and  sulphuret  by  the  withdrawal  of  its 
Kn  acid,  and  thereafter  it  probably  remains  as  a 


mere  clog  to  future  purification,  unless,  as  said, 
it  aid  the  sawdust  as  a separator,  which  plaster 
of  Paris  is  not  very  likely  to  do.  At  all  events 
we  would  recommend  gas  engineers  to  test  this 
view  of  the  process.  “ In  an  era  when  the  cry  for 
cheap  gas  resounds  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,”  says  the  Coventry 
Herald,  in  allusion  to  Mr.  Phillips’s  process, 
“ and  when  gas  companies  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
their  customers,  this  discovery  may  become  of 
great  importance,  and  be  received  gladly  by 
those  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas. 

It  is  well  known  at  Northampton  that  in 

consequence  of  the  last  reduction  in  price  ob- 
tained from  the  gas  company  there,  the  com- 
pany’s own  rental  has  greatly  increased,  yet 
strange  to  say,  the  hint  has  not  been  taken, 
and  the  company  have  allowed  “ the  gas  move- 
ment” to  occupy  a strong  position  in  Nor- 
thampton, where  a numerous  meeting  of  con- 
sumers and  others  was  held  on  Monday,  in 
week  before  last,  at  and  since  which  nearly 
300  consumers  have  pledged  themselves  to 
take  gas,  for  seven  years,  from  any  new  com- 
pany that  will  engage  to  supply  it  at  5s.  a 
1,000  cubic  feet,  with  a reduction  within  the 
term  should  circumstances  prove  such  reduc- 
tion to  be  practicable.”  The  mayor  is  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  but  at  the  meeting,  he 
advocated  “ the  advantage  to  a town  from  a 
gas  company  being  in  the  hands  of  the  bo- 
rough authorities,  and  instanced  Manchester, 
where  gas  was  now  supplied  at  3s.  9d.  per  1,000 
feet,  and  the  profits,  which  were  large,  appro- 
priated in  payment  of  the  borough  expenses.” 
A deputation  had  waited  without  success  on 
the  company,  “ to  represent  the  bad  quality  of 
the  gas,  the  deficient  supply,  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  fittings,  and  the  exor- 
bitant price  charged  for  gas.”  The  local  Herald, 
in  supporting  the  movement,  and  disclaiming 
all  ill  feeling  to  the  existing  company,  expresses 
its  firm  belief  that  the  latter  would  be  as  much 
benefited  by  the  required  reduction  as  their 
customers.  Though  resisting  the  movement 
till  they  have  thus  lent  a hand  in  maturing  it, 
the  company  have  now  thought  proper  to 
announce  a tardy  and  partial  reduction  to  6 s.  3d. 
and  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  renting 
meters  as  a promotive  to  future  consumption 
in  private  dwellings. The  Rotherham  Gas- 

light and  Coke  Company  appear  to  be  awaken- 
ing to  the  advantage  of  lowering  prices  (at 
least  to  some  extent)  without  absolute  com- 
pulsion. Since  their  last  reduction  “ the  com- 
pany are  extending  their  works,  and  appear  to 
be  in  a very  prosperous  state.”  They  have 
just  been  striking  a dividend  of  10  per  cent. — 
the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Gas  Act — besides 
carrying  an  odd  trifle  of  300/.  to  their  reserve 
fund,  and  all  out  of  a total  receipt  of  about 
1,600/.  only.  They  are  consequently  in  good 
humour,  and  have  voluntarily  reduced  the 

price  of  their  article  5d.  per  1,000  feet. 

The  price  of  gas  at  Rochdale,  where,  as  the  local 
Gas  Commissioners  state,  “ the  profits  from 
the  gas  pay  all  the  town  improvements,  with 
200/.  over,”  has  been  reduced  from  6s.  to  5s. 
a thousand  feet  for  small  consumers ; large 

pay  only  4s.  6d. The  Carlisle  Journal,  in 

speaking  of  “ the  advantages  which  the  citi- 
zens are  likely  to  derive  from  the  transfer  of 
the  gas  works  into  the  hands  of  the  corpora- 
tion,” says,  “ It  will  be  seen  that,  after  paying 
a dividend  of  9 per  cent,  on  the  original  paid- 
up  capital,  a sum  of  upwards  of  1,200/.  has 
been  laid  out  in  extensions  of  the  works,  new 
mains,  lamps,  apparatus,  and  buildings,  from 
which  additional  returns  wid  be  obtained  here- 
after. But  little  outlay  will  be  required  for 
extensions  for  many  years  to  come ; so  that  a 
large  surplus — from  600/.  to  800/.  at  least — 
may  be  calculated  upon  to  be  carried  to  the 
borough  fund  annually  for  the  improvement 
and  general  benefit  of  the  town.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a very  gratifying  prospect.  * * * * 

Since  the  trustees  took  possession,  although 
they  have  had  to  build  and  provide  an  entirely 
new  ‘plant’  upon  a very  extensive  scale,  they 
have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  to  private  con- 
sumers to  5s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  they  have 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  public  lamps  ; 
and  they  have  vastly  extended  the  hours  of 
lighting, — at  the  same  time  limiting  the  light- 
ing rate  to  sixpence  in  the  pound.” The 

Consumers’  Gas  Company,  Dublin,  has  de- 
clared a dividend  equal  to  7h  per  cent,  on  the 
past  half-year  alone. 


PRESERVATION  OF  ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 
st.  Bartholomew’s,  smithfield. 

Some  time  since  you  did  me  the  favour  to 
insert  in  your  columns  a recommendation  that, 
prior  to  any  interesting  building  being  demo- 
lished, drawings  of  the  same  should  be  made 
by  a qualified  architect,  and  deposited  in  the 
public  archives.  I perceive,  in  your  last 
number,  that  Mr.  Griffith  complains  that  re- 
mains of  St.  Bartholomew’sChurch,  Smithfield, 
are  being  swept  away,  and  that  no  record  of 
them  will  be  left : this  is  barbarous.  Had  the 
plan  been  adopted  of  preserving  drawings  of 
all  fine  buildings  necessarily  doomed  to  de- 
struction, what  a mine  of  art  might  we  not 
possess,  which  is  now  totally  lost  to  us ! The 
magnificent  portico  which  Inigo  Jones  attached 
to  old  St.  Paul’s,  the  sight  of  which  induced 
so  many  thousand  persons  to  subscribe  to- 
wards the  full  repair  of  that  building,  has 
disappeared,  without  the  possibility  of  our 
retracing  its  features.  We  know  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  regretted  the  necessity  of 
taking  down  that  portico,  and  remarked  upon 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  owing  to  the  solid 
manner  of  its  construction,  it  being  built  after 
the  true  Roman  fashion.  This  only  sharpens 
our  regret  at  the  loss  we  have  sustained. 
Again,  Sir  William  Chambers  deplored  the 
removal  of  the  facade  which  Inigo  Jones  had 
built  to  old  Somerset  House,  and  with  a view 
to  recal  to  mind  this  fine  structure,  determined 
to  make  his  Strand  front  to  the  new  building 
as  much  like  that  of  Inigo  Jones  as  he  possibly 
could  do.  We  cannot  but  commend  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Sir  William  Chambers,  whilst  we 
feel  how  little  we  are  reminded,  in  his  work, 
of  the  great  disciple  of  Palladio;  but  with  this 
little  we  must  rest  contented. 

I would  most  respectfully  urge  that  the  Royal 
Academy  should  take  in  hand  the  good  work 
of  preserving  memorials  of  all  really  fine 
buildings  which  must  in  future  be  sacrificed 
either  to  the  mania  of  change  or  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  improvement.  The  Royal  Academicians 
are,  owing  to  their  position  and  qualifications, 
the  legitimate  guardians  of  the  public  taste ; 
and  to  that  body,  I believe,  the  public  would 
cheerfully  intrust  the  important  and  patriotic 
duty  of  preserving  and  handing  down  to 
posterity  those  architectural  embellishments 
which  were  once  the  pride  of  our  land. 

A.  W.  Hakewill. 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  believe  us  when 
we  say  that,  “ the  tomb  and  the  remains  of 
Alfred  the  Great”  were  to  be  offered  for  sale 
by  auction,  on  Thuvsday  last,  by  order  of  the 
Winchester  county  magistrates  ! The  Hamp- 
shire Independent  with  just  indignation  says  : — 
“ If  future  generations  do  not  affix  the  burn- 
ing brand  of  shame  on  this  our  own  genera- 
tion, which  permitted  such  a disgraceful  act  to 
be  perpetrated,  retribution  will  be  proved  to  be 
a fallacy,  and  indignation  to  have  discharged 
its  shafts  wide  of  the  mark  which  it  ought  to 
reach.  This  deliberate  act  of  the  county 
authorities  — this  act  of  men  on  whom 
education  seems  to  have  been  lavished  in  vain 
— this  insult  to  the  feelings  of  every  English- 
man who  has  ever  cherished  or  nurtured  as  a 
household  theme  the  name,  the  deeds,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  words  of  Alfred,  as  the  per- 
sonification of  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  a 
monarch,  of  all  that  can  dignify,  adorn,  and 
elevate  humanity — is  to  be  consummated,  and 
the  mouldering  dust  of  Britain’s  greatest  legist 
is  to  be  disposed  of  on  Thursday  next.” 


Vote  on  tiie  Window-Tax. — Lord  Dun- 
can’s motion — that  it  is  expedient  to  abolish 
the  window- tax — came  to  the  vote  on  Tuesday 
last  in  the  Commons,  when  we  regret  to  say 
that  it  was  lost  by  a majority  of  three — 80  to 
77 — a result  the  more  provoking,  since  there 
were  exactly  the  number  of  yeas  shut  out 
that  would  have  turned  the  majority  to  the 
right  side.  As  it  was,  however,  the  probably 
somewhat  unexpected  narrowness  of  the  ma- 
jority was  received  with  loud  cheers.  And 
well  it  might  be,  considering  that  the  Ministers, 
with  all  their  influence,  could  only  secure  a 
majority  of  three  against  the  immediate  abo- 
lition of  this  abominable  and  now  certainly 
doomed  tax. 


SUFFOLK  FINE-ART  ASSOCIATION. 

Ipswich  seems  to  be  indeed  a spirited  town. 
The  first  general  meeting  of  a new  association 
has  just  been  held  there  for  the  establishment 
of  an  annual  exhibition  of  works  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  engraving, — the 
formation,  by  purchase  or  gift,  of  a permanent 
collection  of  works  of  art,  to  be  accessible  to 
the  subscribers  and  the  public, — and  the  occa- 
sional delivery  of  lectures  on  subjects  connected 
withart.  Mr.  j.C.Cobbold  was  in  thechair;  and 
a highly  respectable  meeting  was  addressed  by 
various  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Gaye,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Gowing,  Mr. 
R.  M.  Phipson  (who,  acting  as  secretary,  read 
the  provisional  committee’s  report),  Mr.  F.  C. 
Brooke,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gaye,  in  his  address,  claimed 
credit  for  the  church  as  a great  patron  of  the 
arts.  None  of  them  could  forget  how,  in  the 
great  revival  of  art,  it  was  the  Church  that  de- 
veloped the  talent  exhibited  in  the  persons  of 
Michelangelo,  Leonardo,  and  Raphael.  He 
trusted,  that,  as  the  Church  was  the  patron  of 


art  in  her  infancy,  and  at  her  revival,  so  might 
she  continue  still  to  hold  that  character.  It 
wanted  but  little  intelligence,  but  little  expe- 
rience, and  but  little  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  to  see  how  the  fine  arts  may  be  made 
materially  conducive  to  the  great  object  which 
the  Church  and  her  ministers  had  in  hand ; 
part  of  that  object  being  to  humanize  mankind. 
He  recognized  in  the  Christian  artist  a fellow- 
worker  with  himself.  He  believed  not  only  that 
the  artist  might  advance  the  cause  of  religion 
and  good  morals  by  working  in  what  was  called, 
and  justly  called,  the  highest  line  of  art — he 
meant  sacred  historical  painting — but  also  that 
by  pursuing  even  the  inferior  lines  of  art,  the 
painter  might  materially  contribute  to  the  same 
end.  He  held  (and  he  might  say  it  without 
irreverence)  that,  in  contemplating  the  works 
of  external  nature,  in  attempting  to  represent 
these,  and  in  admiring  the  artistical  represen- 
tations of  them  by  others,  we  were,  in  a manner, 
holding  a certain  communion  with  nature’s 
God.  He  believed  this  contemplation  tended 
in  a degree  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God 
himself. 


Mr.  Gowing  observed,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  co-operation  of  all  classes,  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  together,  that  we  could  hope,  with 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  effectually 
to  succeed  in  the  promotion  of  this  or  any 
other  good  object.  Besides  the  higher  point 
of  view  so  eloquently  dwelt  on,  there  were 
many  considerations  of  another  kind  more 
especially  important  in  a country  like  England, 
which  depended  for  its  prosperity  almost  on 
the  superiority  which  it  shall  maintain  amongst 
nations  by  its  manufactures,  and  on  the  artis- 
tical skill  by  which  these  manufactures  shall 
continue  to  be  produced.  As  a further  proof 
how  very  important  itwasthat  the  arts  should  be 
cultivated,  what  should  we  know  of  the  his- 
tory of  many  of  the  ancient  people  who  inha- 
bited the  earth  with  glory  for  a time,  and  who 
sunk  down  and  disappeared — what  should  we 
know  of  them  but  for  the  monuments  of  art 
which  they  have  left  behind  ? AVho  knew,  for 
instance,  until  within  a few  years  ago,  of  the 
elements  of  Assyrian  art?  Up  to  a compara- 
tively recent  period  the  Assyrians  had  almost 
passed  away  from  recollection.  But  now,  in 
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what  once  were  considered  to  be  merely  heaps 
of  rubbish,  what  do  we  find  ? The  records  of 
a nation — such  records  as  teach  us  what  that 
nation  was  in  former  times.  It  was  great.  And 
why  ? Because  of  the  cultivation  of  the  arts. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

In  the  removal  of  some  wainscoting  at  Els- 
worth  church  chancel,  the  rector  has  discovered 
three  sedilia,  a water  drain,  and  an  altar 
tomb.  The  east  window  of  this  church 
requires  restdration,  with  the  removal  also  of 

the  Grecian  wainscoting  from  beneath  it. 

Mr.  Butcher,  edge  tool  grinder  at  Sheffield, 
who  has  had  one  of  those  unhappy  disputes 
with  his  workmen  for  which  Sheffield  has 
become  so  notorious,  had  a narrow  escape 
from  assassination  lately  by  an  attempt  made 
to  throw  a hand  grenade  into  his  bed-rooin 
window.  Is  it  likely  that  the  villains  capable 
of  dealing  in  such  infernal  machinery  under 
any  circumstances  or  pretences,  h?ve  even  a 
vestige  of  justice  in  their  own  cause  of  dispute, 
whatever  that  may  be?  The  same  dastardly 
and  diabolical  spirit  that  would  prompt  a set  of 
cowardly  assassins  even  to  meditate  such  a 
crime,  must  ever  present  the  most  insurmount- 
able of  obstacles  to  their  own  welfare.  What- 
ever be  the  prospect  which  Sheffield  may  have 
of  the  advent  of  a “ new  trade,”  it  certainly 
seems  to  have  but  small  prospect  of  the  “ new 
man”  of  whom,  as  we  have  said,  it  so  much 

more  stands  in  need. The  foundation  stone 

of  a new  Methodist  chapel  was  laid  at  Cradley 

Forge,  Stourbridge,  on  Easter  Monday. 

At  Devonport,  in  addition  to  two  new  churches 
in  course  of  construction,  two  others  are 

about  to  be  built. The  old  parish  church 

at  Tor  has  been  opened,  after  having  under- 
gone repair  and  restoration,  internally  and 
externally.  The  seats  are  now  open,  with  low 

backs. The  Liverpool  Times  states  that  on 

Thursday  week  an  exceedingly  numerous 
meeting  of  the  operative  house-joiners  of  that 
town  and  its  vicinity  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  institution  which  shall  afford 
facilities  to  the  members  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  for  the  study  of  science,  and  for 
mutual  improvement,  apart  from  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  the  public  house.  Mr. 
William  Thompson  was  called  to  the  chair. 

On  Friday  week  before  last  the  new 

Independent  Chapel  at  Hall  Fold,  Spotland 
(Rochdale),  was  opened.  The  building  is  60 
feet  by  48  feet,  is  built  of  white  stone,  and  has 
a gallery ; it  will  seat  800  persons,  and  has 

cost  1,000/. Flans  have  been  procured 

from  Messrs.  Locksvood  and  Mawson,  of 
Bradford,  for  interior  restorations  in  Doncas- 
ter parish  church. A piece  of  land  at  Dar- 

lington, consisting  of  eighteen  acres,  belonging 
to  the  poor,  is  to  be  converted,  by  the  parish 
vestry,  into  a park  for  the  public.  Although 
the  poor  may  still  greatly  benefit  by  their  pro- 
perty, it  would  be  but  fair  perhaps  that  the 
vestry,  in  presenting  “ the  respectable  inhabi- 
tants,” amongst  whom  the  idea  of  such  an 
appropriation  originated,  with  a privilege  so 
great,  should  give  the  poor  some  special  com- 
pensation for  their  loss  of  exclusive  possession 
and  use.  The  Gateshead  Observer,  however, 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  liberal 
donors  mean  to  pay  the  poor  proprietors  an 

annual  rent  for  their  properly. Contracts 

have  been  entered  into  for  the  erection,  forth- 
with, of  a Catholic  school  at  South  Shields, 

adjoining  St.  Bede’s  Church. -Edinburgh, 

asweare  informed,  has  contributed  about  1,300/. 
to  the  monument  to  the  great  “ Edinburgh 
Reviewer,”  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey;  London 

about  400/.;  and  Glasgow  about  100/. 

There  seems  to  be  some  likelihood  of  the  chief 
stone  of  the  Scottish  National  Gallery  at 
Edinburgh  being  laid  by  Prince  Albert  in 
August  or  September  next.  The  Bill  sanc- 
tioning the  erection  is  expected  to  pass  through 
Parliament  without  delay;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  operations  are  going  forward  with 
great  vigour.  The  retaining  wall  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mound,  for  the  new  road  in  course 
of  formation,  is  already  well  advanced ; and 
the  occupiers  of  temporary  buildings  have  been 
warned  to  quit.  The  gradient  of  the  present 
road  on  the  Mound  is  one  in  eleven,  but  that 
of  the  new  will  only  be  one  in  fifteen.  The 
plans  and  elevation,  says  the  Edinburgh  Regis- 
ter, are  shortly,  we  believe,  to  be  made  public. 


The  Martello  Tower  at  Leith  has  just  been 

completed.  It  contains  two  barrack-rooms, 
store-room,  powder-magazine,  tanks,  and  other 
conveniences. The  contractor  for  complet- 

ing the  new  Ashbourne  road,  Limerick,  has 
sworn  an  information  against  labourers  who 
threatened  to  take  his  life  if  he  did  not  give 
them  employment.  The  struggle  of  competi- 
tion for  a livelihood  is  savage  and  deadly 
enough,  even  without  ‘ physical  force God 
forbid  that  the  ‘evil  example’  of  a Sheffield  and 
a Limerick  should  elsewhere  further  corrupt 
the  ‘good  manners’  due  between  man  and 
man.  The  adoption  of  such  examples  could  only 
result  in  the  total  ruin  of  trade  and  industry — 
master  and  man — and  in  the  return  of  one  and 
all  to  a state  of  abject  and  literal  barbarism. 

Messrs.  Lightfoot  and  Brothers,  of  St. 

Helens,  have  taken  the  contract  for  the  earth- 
enware pipes  needed  for  the  improvement 
commissioners’  new  waterworks  at  Burnley. 


IMPROVIDENCE  OF  OPERATIVES. 

A late  number  of  your  journal  contains  an 
article  on  the  best  of  all  reforms,  self-reform. 
Much  is  now  being  said  on  the  subject,  and 
week  by  week  written  in  various  periodicals 
devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  this  and  kindred 
questions.  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  ample 
field,  in  which  The  Build  eh  may,  as  oppor- 
tunity shall  serve,  scatter  a little  moreof  thegood 
seed.  A large  class  of  building  operatives  are 
readers  of  The  Builder,  and  have  an  interest 
in  almost  all  its  subjects  ; hence,  its  remarks 
on  the  improvidence  of  some  of  this  class  will 
be  more  likely  to  have  weight  and  influence 
with  them  than  if  directed  from  any  other 
I quarter. 

It  were  to  be  hoped  that  improvidence 
amongst  this  class  of  artisans  were  as  infre- 
quent and  exceptional  as  The  Builder  con- 
ceives it  to  be.  Too  many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
though  they  may  not  spend  their  days  at  the 
public-house  and  erin-shop,  yet  devote  their 
evenings  to  these  places,  sacrificing,  by  this 
means,  not  only  a large  amount  of  their  hard 
earnings,  but  their  health,  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  their  dependents  in  many  instances, 
— throw  away  at  the  same  time  both  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  of  self-culture, — erect  a 
complete  barrier  to  their  own  advancement, — 
and  themselves  and  families  have,  as  their  only 
reward,  the  humiliating  reflection  that  they  are 
sinking  into  poverty,  neglect,  and  disgrace, 
whilst  those  with  whom  they  once  had  equal 
prospects,  but  who  have  devoted  to  self-im- 
provement what  the  former  have  sacrificed  to 
Bacchus,  are  sustaining  respectable  positions — 
positions  from  which  they  themselves  have  been 
effectually  excluded  by  having  preferred  sen- 
sual and  temporary  gratification  to  the  more 
lasting  blessings  of  industry,  temperance,  and 
frugality. 

Could  our  artisans  be  induced  to  cast  off 
entirely  the  fetters  which  a love  of  drink 
binds  about  them,  we  should  soon  be  sur- 
rounded by  a class  of  men  characterized  by 
intelligence,  industry,  and  skill,  and  that 
which  is  now  a lamentable  truth  would  no 
longer  be  so, — that  “ Monday  is  a bad  day  for 
many,  though  a good  one  for  the  publicans.” 
W.  S. 


SCENERY  AND  PANORAMIC  VIEWS. 

Easter  Monday  having  brought  its  usual 
amount  of  new  extravaganzas,  1 looked  into 
the  last  number  of  The  Builder  for  your 
accustomed  notice  of  what  the  scene-painters 
had  been  about,  and  was  sorry  not  to  find  it. 
Pray  do  not  abandon  the  course  you  have 
hitherto  pursued  in  this  respect.  Much  advan- 
tage has  admittedly  followed  it,  and  you  have 
brought  into  notice  a class  of  artists  up  to  that 
time  too  little  regarded,  while  at  the  same  time 
you  have  led  them  to  give  some  thought  to 
style  and  to  avoid  vulgar  incongruities. 

A Dramatist  Architect. 

We  have  no  intention  whatever  of  giving  up 
our  notices,  being  perfectly  satisfied  of  their 
usefulness. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre,  in  an  elegant  version 
of  Garrick’s  “ Cymon  and  Iplfigenia,”  made 
into  capital  fun  by  Mr.  Planche,  had  a good 
opportunity  to  exhibit  that  high  ideal  of  pas- 
toral dress  and  scene  entertained  there,  and 
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have  taken  full  advantage  of  it.  The  taste  : 
shown  in  the  costumes  would  justify  any  com-  ■ 
mendation,  and  in  the  two  principal  scenes,  , 
“ Urganda’s  Palace  in  the  Garden,”  and  the  : 
closing  “ Bower  of  Roses,”  with  a most  t 
etherial  distance,  Mr.  Beverley  well  maintains  ; 
the  reputation  which  Mr.  Planche  has  enabled  I 
him  to  achieve,  and  we  have  spread. 

The  Haymarket  capital  edition  of  “ Ivan-  ■ 
hoe,”  by  the  Broughs,  is  made  to  depend  more  : 
on  the  pen  than  the  pencil,  though  some  of  the  : 
illustrations  are  far  from  indifferent.  The  early  ' 
scenes  are  Norman,  with  evidence  of  attention  i 
to  details.  One  of  the  personae,  “ Robin  i 
Hood,”  says  he  is  no  architect, — for  “ though  i 
a Robin  I am  not  a Wren  yet  all  his  men  i 
are  said  to  have  berths  in  “the  Woods  and  I 
Forests.”  But,  says  one, 

“ Don’t  call  them  bricks,  they’ll  think  you  mean  to  . 
scoff  ’em, 

And  give  no  duty,  since  the  duty ’s  off  ’em.” 

In  the  new  piece  at  the  Adelphi,  called  ! 
“Playing  First  Fiddle,”  an  amusing  vaudeville 
spectacle,  is  a cleverly-arranged  scene  of  the 
gardens  of  Choisy  le  Roi,  with  clipped  hedges, 
beds  with  flowers,  garden  pavilion,  statues, 
and  gravelled  paths. 

The  Route  of  the  Overland  Mail  to  India,  in 
Nash’s  old  Gallery,  Regent-street,  now  that  it 
is  completed,  would  warrant  even  stronger  i 
commendation  than  we  have  already  expressed. 
It  is  a most  brilliant  work;  and  the  success, 
we  are  happy  to  find,  is  commensurate.  The 
views  of  Malta,  Cairo,  women  drawing  water, 
Ceylon,  and  Calcutta,  are  singularly  beautiful 
and  effective, — the  whole  result  a triumph. 

The  Panorama  of  the  Nile,  at  the  Egyptian- 
hall,  Piccadilly,  has  at  last  obtained  that  re- 
cognition of  its  merits  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic which  it  deserves,  and  is  daily  and  nightly 
crowded.  The  proprietors  will  not  he  able  to 
say,  De  Nile  (Oh !)  nihil  fit.  The  added 
view  of  the  rock-cut  temple  of  Abou  Simbel  is 
a fine  picture. 

A panorama  of  the  route  from  the  United 
States  to  California,  showing  the  diggings, 
buffalo  snaring,  &c.,  is  said  to  be  ready  for 
exhibition. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  MODERN  ART. 

The  exhibition  of  this  society,  in  their  new 
galleries.  Regent-street,  will  be  opened  on 
Monday.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  col- 
lection, and  so  arranged  that  every  picture  has 
a good  place.  Amongst  the  most  noticeable 
works  will  be  found  pictures  by  R.  S.  Lauder, E. 
Lauder,  Desanges,  Mclan,  Mrs.McIan,  Macul- 
loch,  Barraud,  Percy,  Niemann,  Newenham,  A. 
W.  Williams,  Rosetti,  Deverill,  Dukes,  Harris, 
Rayner,  Middleton,  Hulme,  Armitage,  &c. 
Mr.  Bell  Smith  is  the  secretary.  The  difficul- 
ties which  have  hampered  the  erection  of  these 
rooms,  if  duly  set  forth,  would  form  an 
amusing  and  instructive  tale.  The  lessee’s 
architect,  by  whom  they  were  built,  was  Mr. 
Tyerman. 


LOCAL  SCHOOLS  OF  DRAWING  AND 
MODELLING  FOR  ARTISANS. 

ST.  PANCRAS. 

On  Tuesday  evening,the9th,ameetingwasheld 
at  the  St.  Pancras  National  School,  to  promote 
the  formation  of  schools  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  the  instruction  of  workmen  and  others  in 
drawing  and  modelling.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A. ; and  on  the  plat- 
form were  Lord  Compton,  Professor  Donald- 
son, Mr.  Latham,  Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Fairholt, 
Mr.  Seddon,  the  Rev.  D.  Laing,  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas,  Mr.  C.  Lucy,  Mr.  J.  N.  Warren,  &c. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings, 
upwards  of  400  persons  had  assembled,  the  majo- 
rity of  whom  appeared  to  be  working  men  and 
apprentices,  and  who  manifested  throughout  the 
evening  a warm  interest  in  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
A prospectus  of  the  intended  “ North  London 
School  of  Drawing  and  Modelling  ” was  circulated 
in  the  room.  This  document  set  forth  the  acknow- 
ledged want  of  tasteful  native  workmen  in  this 
country,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  offering  to 
the  English  artisan  opportunities  of  acquiring  a 
power  of  correct  and  artistic  execution.  It  fully 
recognized  the  value  of  the  Government  School  of 
Design ; but  stated  that  the  great  distance  of  that 
establishment  from  the  localities  inhabited  by  the 
workmen  employed  in  casting  and  chasing  metals, 
in  masonry,  carving,  plastering,  cabinet-making, 
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painting  and  decorating,  &c.,  virtually  excluded 
that  class  from  its  advantages.  On  these  grounds 
it  was  proposed  to  establish,  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  local  artisan  schools,  — the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camden-town  being  selected  for  the 
first  of  such  establishments.  A school  was  pro- 
posed to  be  opened  in  that  district  for  instruction 
in  drawing  and  modelling,  on  payment,  by  adults, 
of  Is.  Gd.  per  month,  and  by  lads  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  of  Is.  per  month.  The  school  to  be 
open  three  evenings  in  each  week. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  in  an 
eloquent  and  admirable  address,  in  which  he  for- 
cibly urged  the  importance  of  art-education  to  the 
class  of  operatives  mentioned  in  the  prospectus. 
The  committee  were  not  only  about  to  set  an  ex- 
ample, but  to  follow  one ; as  they  had  formed  their 
plan  not  only  on  the  model  of  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  but  more  particularly  on  the 
schools  of  Paris,  where  there  was  one  in  every 
arrondissement.  They  had  no  connection  with  the 
school  at  Somerset  House,  though  they  had  any 
feeling  in  the  world  but  that  of  hostility  towards  it. 
That  establishment  was,  however,  far  removed  from 
the  homes  of  the  workmen,  and  he  could  state  that  it 
was  at  present  so  full  that  a student  could  not  be 
admitted  without  three  or  four  months’  notice.  The 
school  now  proposed  was  actually  formed,  a room 
capable  of  accommodating  200  students  had  been 
engaged,  and  half-a-year’s  rent  paid.  Subscrip- 
tions had  been  raised  amongst  manufacturers,  artists, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he 
hoped  that  subscription  would  be  aided  by  the 
shillings  of  the  workmen,  so  that  the  plan  might  be 
successfully  carried  out.  Though  chiefly  intended 
for  adults,  the  school  would  be  open  also  to  the 
young  ; to  the  sons,  and  he  hoped  even  the  daugh- 
ters, of  working  men.  The  committee  would  give 
their  best  attention  to  its  conduct  and  management, 
and  he  had  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  instruction 
would  be  given  to  the  students  by  Mr.  W.  Cave 
Thomas,  whose  genius  had  been  so  justly  rewarded 
in  the  Westminster  Hall  exhibition,  and  whose  edu- 
cation in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  more  particularly 
his  knowledge  of  the  application  of  art  to  manu- 
factures, peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  task. 
Though  at  first  drawing  and  modelling  only 
would  be  taught,  the  establishment  must,  in 
fact,  become  a school  of  design.  He  hoped  none 
of  his  hearers  would  be  deterred  by  the  idea  that  it 
was  too  late  to  learn  ; and  to  refute  that  notion  he 
referred  in  animated  terms  to  Compton,  the  im- 
prover of  the  weaver's  loom  ; to  Lee,  the  inventor 
of  the  stocking-loom ; to  the  late  George  Stephenson, 
the  engineer  ; to  Arkwright,  Brindley,  the  poet 
Burns,  Holcroft  the  dramatist,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  and  James  Watt, — all  of  whom  were  thirty 
years  of  age,  or  upwards,  before  they  adopted  those 
pursuits,  or  made  those  great  discoveries,  which  had 
rendered  them  so  famous.  English  workmen  had 
the  strongest  capacity  for  any  species  of  instruction  : 
it  was  well  known  (and  it  was  no  reproach  to  the 
manufacturers)  that  many  masters  had  men  in  their 
employment  of  superior  abilities  to  their  own  ; and 
the  manufacturer  could  do  absolutely  nothing  unless 
seconded  by  able  workmen.  In  the  approaching 
exhibition  they  would  have  to  compete  with  those 
who  were  well  trained  to  the  wearing  of  armour  and 
the  use  of  weapons  ; but  if  such  schools  as  that  now 
contemplated  were  extensively  adopted,  he  was  con- 
fident the  exhibition  of  1856  would  place  this 
country  far  above  every  competitor. 

A series  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried, 
declaratory  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
proposed  establishment,  and  pledging  the  meeting 
to  support  it  by  subscriptions  and  otherwise. 

Lord  Compton,  Mr.  Donaldson, Mr.  Fairholt, Mr. 
Seddon,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  other  gentlemen  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  much  good  feeling  was  displayed  be- 
tween employers  and  workmen.  Mr.  Warren,  the 
secretary,  explained  that  the  room  which  had  been 
taken  was  in  Mary’s-terrace,  High-street,  Camden- 
town  ; that  it  would  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May  ; 
and  that  the  committee  would  at’ end  at  the  school 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  29th,  and  30th  instant, 
to  alford  every  information  to  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  join  it. 


iJOOf.S. 

•-  Sections  of  the  London  Strata  ; to  which  is 
prefixed  a Block  Plan  of  the  Metropolis  and 
its  Suburbs.  By  Robert  W.  Mylne, 
C.E.,  &c.  London:  James  Wyld,  Charing- 
cross.  1850. 

1 This  series  of  sections  has  been  prepared  and 
p published,  though  imperfect  in  details,  with 
t the  view  of  aiding  the  sanitary  improvement 
o of  the  metropolis,  by  a few  contributions  to 
o our  knowledge  of  the  varying  depths  and  un- 
ci dulations  of  the  geological  strata  on  which  the 
ii  metropolis  stands,  and  into  which  its  wells 
li  have  been  sunk.  Of  the  five  sections  now 
p published,  the  first,  only,  has  the  strata  deli- 
n neated  in  detail  with  geological  references  : 


THE  BUILDER. 


the  remaining  four  sections  are  only  in  out- 
line, denoting  the  depths  of  the  several  wells 
intersected,  with  the  surface  and  chalk  undu- 
lations. It  is  proposed  to  complete,  these  from 
materials  already  collected,  with  an  additional 
map,  and  letter-press  on  wells  and  water 
levels,  &c. 

Iron  applied  to  Railway  Structures.  By  G. 

Drysdale  Dempsey,  C.E.  London: 

Atchley  and  Co.,  Great  Russell-street.  1850. 
This  is  a very  useful  and  concise  essay  on  a 
subject  which  has  acquired  great  interest  since 
the  fracture  which  took  place  lately  of  the  iron 
girder  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Dee,  on 
the  Chester  Railway.  A condensed  report  of 
the  experiments  that  were  subsequently  con- 
ducted by  Governmental  authority,  and  which 
proved  so  unexpected  in  the  results,  is  clearly 
stated,  and,  with  the  sections  and  diagrams  of 
many  recently-erected  iron  girder  bridges, 
renders  the  work  of  much  utility  to  all  per- 
sons likely  to  engage  in  similar  undertakings, 
though  the  subject  might  well  have  been 
treated  of  at  greater  length. 


Outlines  of  Experimental  Chemistry  ; being  a 
familiar  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Agri- 
culture, designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters.  By  Thomas  Tate,  late 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Battersea 
Training  College,  &c.  London  : Longman 
and  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  1850. 

Students  have  here  the  substance  of  Mr.  Tate’s 
own  lectures,  as  a teacher  of  chemistry.  The 
treatise,  however,  is  chiefly  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  teacher.  It  is  mostly  of  a very 
elementary  nature— a3,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be, 
— but  it  seems  to  contain  all  that  is  really 
essential  to  those  for  whose  behoof  it  has  been 
prepared,  simplicity  being  one  of  its  chief  re- 
commendations. 

Money  v.  Life  • a Review  of  Colliery  Casualties. 
By  C.  Colwell,  Southwark.  Simpkinand 
Marshall,  London. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  to  give  more 
publicity  and  exposure  to  the  grievances  of  the 
poor  labouring  miners  than  they  generally 
obtain,  even  with  the  best  endeavours  of  the 
newspaper-press.  Whatever  be  the  result  of 
the  renewed  inquiry  by  Government  into  the 
state  of  mines,  directed  in  the  present  instance 
to  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the 
northern  coal  districts,  there  is  here  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  show  the  necessity 
of  immediate  legislative  interference,  unless 
indeed  the  mine-owners  against  whom  charges 
of  so  serious  a nature  are  alleged  can  satis- 
factorily rebut  these  charges,  which  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear  they  cannot  either 
truthfully  or  entirely  do.  Mr.  Colwell  spe- 
cially recommends  a stringent  system  of  mine 
inspection,  for  the  enforcement  of  proper  re- 
gulations, the  prevention  of  improper  practices, 
the  ventilation,  and  in  general  the  proper  con- 
duction of  mining  industry,  with  an  adequate 
regard  to  the  lives,  the  limbs,  and  the  health 
of  the  miners. 


The  General  Malaria  of  London  and  the  Pecu- 
liar Malaria  of  Pimlico  Investigated.  By 
A.  Ure,  M.D.  Orr  and  Co.,  Paternoster- 
row.  1850. 

This  is  a pamphlet  embodying  Dr.  Ure’s  view 
of  the  cause  of  the  accident  at  the  Kenilworth- 
street  sewer,  already  set  forth  by  us.  We 
regret  that  it  is  pervaded  by  those  personal 
animadversions  which  gave  so  unpleasant  an 
aspect  to  the  controversy  between  him  and 
other  eminent  chemists;  the  pamphlet,  more- 
over contains  an  assertion  which,  if  not  con- 
troverted, must  do  injury  to  Mr.  Cubitt’s  and 
other  important  property  throughout  Pimlico. 


The  Upholsterers’  and  Decorators’ 
Benevolent  Association. — The  first  anni- 
versary in  commemoration  of  the  foundation 
of  this  society,  and  in  aid  of  the  funds  by 
which  its  beneficent  views  are  to  be  carried 
out,  took  place  yesterday,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street, 
where  upwards  of  200  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinner.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  C. 
Lushington,  M.P.,  supported  by  many  in- 
fluential persons  connected  with  the  trade  of 
upholstery,  &c.,  and  the  result  was  a liberal 
subscription  to  the  funds. 
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Chaldean  Antiquities. — Letters  from 
Bagdad  state  that  Mr.  Loftus,  the  geologist  to 
the  commission  demarcating  the  Turco-Persian 
frontier,  had  visited  the  most  remarkable  an- 
cient sites  in  Lower  Chaldea.  The  ruins  now 
called  Werka,  which  represents  the  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  whence  look  place  the  exodus  of 
Abraham,  were  found  to  he  of  great  extent. 
A vast  number  of  ancient  coffins  of  baked  clay, 
highly  glazed,  and  covered  with  figures  of  men 
in  relief,  were  discovered  in  one  spot,  the 
coffins  being  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  body, 
with  oval  ornamented  lids : a water  jar  was 
attached  to  each  coffin.  Numerous  bricks 
covered  with  cuneiform  characters  were  brought 
away,  together  with  pieces  of  terra  cotta  in  the 
shape  of  bull’s  horns,  and  fragments  of  a 
hexagonal  clay  cylinder,  inscribed  with  a long 
historical  record,  similar  to  that  from  Nineveh 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
Layard.  Mr.  Loftus  is  the  first  European 
visiter  to  tjjis  primeval  seat  of  the  Jewish  race. 
The  commission  will  traverse  a country  studded 
with  Chaldean  ruins,  and  discoveries,  therefore, 
may  be  made  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
aiding  the  effort,  by  help  of  inscriptions  from 
Nimrood  and  Babylon,  to  unfold  the  early 
history  of  the  east.  May  not  such  discoveries 
also  unexpectedly  shed  some  collateral  light  on 
the  early  history  of  the  west  ? — the  extreme  or 
transatlantic  west,  wc  mear.  For  instance,  the 
singular  practice  inUrof  attaching  a water  jar  to 
eachcoffin  is  adopted  by  American  Indians  to  the 
present  day.  They  also  appear  to  bury  in  coffins 
much  l ike  these  ancient  Chaldean  ones  in  shape. 
Another  circumstance  we  may  here  remark 
with  reference  to  ancient  Egypt,  and  the 
alleged  similitude  of  its  architectural  remains 
to  some  of  those  that  have  so  lately  and  so 
strangely  turned  up  in  California  and  in  central 
America.  Some  preserved  heads  of  American 
Indian  chiefs,  which  we  happened  to  see  many 
years  ago,  were  clearly  mummified  by  means 
of  tar.  Now  Col.  Hold,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  a short  time  since,  observed, 
that  during  his  residence  at  the  Red  Sea  he 
ascertained  that  in  all  probability  the  ancient 
Egyptians  prepared  their  mummies  principally 
with  the  vegetable  tar  called  by  the  Arabs 
Katren.  The  colonel,  in  fact,  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  tarred  mummification  of  his  own 
manufacture,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  process.  The  west  and  the  east, 
— the  ‘new’  world  and  the  ‘old,’ — may  not  have 
been  so  totally  disconnected  in  their  ancient 
course  of  events  as  may  have  heretofore  ap- 
peared to  be  the  case.  We  may  add,  that  we  are 
quite  aware  of  the  idea  (which  may,  for  all  that 
we  know,  turn  out  to  be  quite  correct)  that  the 
Indian  race  is  not  that  whose  forefathers  are 
supposed  to  have  built  those  cities  the  extra- 
ordinary ruins  of  which  have  been  recently 
discovered  in  America. 

The  Brick  Trade. — The  following  in- 
structions have  been  received  by  the  officers 
of  inland  revenue  from  the  commissioners  at 
Somerset  House  : — A drawback  of  50  per  cent, 
is  to  be  allowed  on  all  bricks  remaining  on 
the  premises  where  manufactured,  provided 
they  be  in  fair  condition,  and  have  not  been 
used,  excepting  for  the  external  covering  for 
clamps.  Clamps  are  not  to  be  opened  for  I he 
purpose  of  ascertaining  that  the  whole  of  the 
bricks  are  sound  and  perfect;  but  no  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  on  clinkers,  or  bricks  so 
damaged  as  obviously  not  to  be  marketable,  as 
the  10  per  cent,  allowed  in  charging  was  in- 
tended to  cover  such  contingencies.  The 
Board  expect  the  utmost  activity  and  exertion, 
and  desire  that  a fair  and  liberal  interpretation 
be  given  to  this  order  in  settling  the  amount 
of  stock  on  hand. 

Finsbury  Park. — The  new  park  proposed 
for  the  borough  of  Finsbury,  it  is  suggested, 
shall  have  its  entrance  at  Highbury,  passing 
along  the  right  side  of  the  Holloway  and 
Hornsey  road  to  the  Seven  Sisters’-house, 
from  thence  taking  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
Green-lanes,  and  then  proceeding  south  to  the 
New  River,  completing  the  enclosure — a space 
of  300  acres.  In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to 
form  an  esplanade  on  the  banks  of  the  New 
River,  which  runs  through  the  park,  15  feet  in 
width,  commencing  at  the  New  North-road, 
and  extending  to  the  reservoirs  at  Lordship- 
lane  ; the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  being 
estimated  at  150,000L 
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Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  a date  not  speci- 
fied, for  the  erection  of  gas  works  at  Cre- 
morne-gardens ; by  30th  inst.,  for  the  erection 
of  a church  at  Radipole,  Weymouth;  by  24th, 
for  the  erection  of  a parsonage-house  and 
offices  at  Sturry,  Kent ; by  23rd,  for  a mana- 
ger’s house  and  offices  at  the  Consumers’ 
Protective  Gas  Company’s  works,  Woolwich  ; 
by  24th,  for  upwards  of  300  squares  of  British 
plate  glass  1-inch  thick,  and  for  fixing  same 
(separate  tenders),  for  the  new  Market-place, 
Great  Grimsby;  by  1st  May,  for  the  erection 
of  a building  in  the  Walworth  Villa  Estate, 
Walworth-common,  for  the  parish  poor;  by 
18th  inst.,  for  the  building  and  fitting  of  cells 
for  reception  of  prisoners  at  the  County-hall, 
Southampton,  and  for  other  works  appurtenant 
thereto;  by  16th,  for  putting  down  about 
3,900  feet  of  new  pavement  and  900  of  kerb  at 
Romsey  ; by  27th,  for  the  enlargement  and  in- 
ternal alteration  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Wor- 
cester ; by  9th  May,  for  the  erection  of  a training 
and  middle  school  at  Saltley,  near  Birmingham ; 
by  14th  May,  for  paving  and  repairing  car- 
riage-ways and  foot-ways  in  St.  Clements 
Danes  paiish,  and  providing  materials  for 
same,  for  one  year ; by  a date  not  specified, 
for  making  and  completing  a road,  about  266 
yards  long,  and  20  feet  6 inches  wide,  within 
three  miles  of  the  Post-office ; by  a date  not 
specified,  for  laying  down  a tram-road  at  the 
City-road  Basin ; by  1 6th,  for  the  supply,  at 
per  ton,  of  600  14-inch  main  pipes,  9 feet 
long,  for  the  London  Gas-light  Company’s 
works  at  Vauxhall;  and  by  a date  not  speci- 
fied, for  the  construction  of  wharf  walls  in 
Wallasey  Pool. 

The  new  Printing  Press  at  Paris. 
— Mr.  Gray,  of  the  North  British  Advertiser, 
has  visited  Paris  expressly  on  purpose  to  see 
this  machine,  and  the  result  appears  to  be 
not  only  an  order  to  M.  Worms,  the  inventor 
and  patentee  in  England  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
for  the  first  of  its  kind,  to  print  the  North 
British  Advertiser,  but  a confident  belief  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Gray,  that  a new  era  in 
printing  is  opening  on  us  through  its  aid,  the 
one  great  peculiarity  in  which,  besides  a con- 
catenation and  simplification  of  various  other 
processes,  is  “letterpress printing  in  the  web.” 
From  Mr.  Gray’s  interesting  detail  of  its  con- 
struction, we  gather  a few  more  precise  par- 
ticulars than  those  already  given.  The  machine 
does  not  separate  the  sheets  when  printed— as 
they  are,  on  both  sides,  almost  simultaneously 
— but  only  partially  divides  them,  so  that  the 
folder’s  work  is  greatly  facilitated,  as  it  also  is 
by  a crease  produced  for  the  folding.  The 
web  is  carried  off  as  it  went  on,  only  in  any 
required  length  or  portion.  The  stereotype 
mould  consists  of  several  layers  of  paper 
and  paste,  the  latter  thickened  with  a little 
Spanish  whiting.  The  type  form  stands 
on  a hot  iron  plate,  and  partially  dries 
the  mould,  which  is  then  laid  within  a hot 
semicylinder,  where  it  is  dried  into  a semi- 
cylindrical  form  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
has  another  and  concentric  semicylinder  fixed 
above  it,  so  as  to  leave  a uniform  thickness  of 
semicylindrical  space,  which  is  filled  in  with 
the  fluid  metal  after  the  mould  has  been  placed 
in  the  casting  trough— another  half  cylinder. 
Two  of  the  stereotypes  are  of  course  placed 
edge  to  edge  on  the  printing  cylinder,  from 
which  to  print.  To  obtain  an  end  view  of  this 
machine,  says  Mr.  Gray,  take  a half-crown 
piece,  and  with  the  point  of  a lead  pencil  make 
eight  circles  on  or  round  it,  at  a short  distance 
from  each  other.  On  the  first,  to  your  left, 
write  “ Roll  of  Paper,”— on' the  second  “First 
Form  of  Types,”— the  third  “ First  Impression 
Cylinder,” — fourth  “ Second  Impression  Cylin- 
der,”— fifth  “ Second  Form  of  Types,”  sixth  and 
seventh"  Cutting  and  Creasing  Cylinders,” — and 
eighth  “ Receiver.”  This  rough  idea,  as  Mr. 
Gray  remarks,  gives  the  whole  of  the  end  view, 
minus  the  inking  apparatus,  which  is  not  new. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress.  —At 
the  end  of  1S49,  the  telegraph  was  in  complete 
operation  on  the  road  from  Vienna  by  Almutz 
to  Prague,  a distance  of  279-j  miles  ; by  Briinn 
to  Prague,  249  miles,— to  Presburg,  40=f,— to 
Oderburg,  1 73i, — toTrieste,  325  miles.  Theline 
from  the  capital  to  Salzburg,  by  Luiz,  will  be 
shortly  finished,  and  in  a few  months  it  is  ex- 
pected that  from  Prague  to  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony  will  be  in  operation.  The  line  from 
Vienna  to  Munich  is  likewise  in  activity,  and 
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since  10th  Jan.  the  Gazette  d*  Augsburg  has 
published  the  course  of  Exchange  in  Munich 
20  minutes  after  it  has  been  declared  in  Vienna. 

With  us  the  progress  is  still  in  the  wrong 

direction.  The  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  it  is  said,  have  lately 
received  an  official  order  from  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  immediately  to  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  Messrs.  Brett  and  Little’s 
telegraph,  erected  on  their  line  of  railway, 
otherwise  a bill  will  be  filed  in  Chancery 
against  them,  and  an  action  urged  for  recovery 
of  damages  for  invasion  of  patent ; but  hinting 
at  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  North- 
Western,  however,  in  place  of  desisting  from 
their  purpose,  are  said  to  have  given 
orders  to  Messrs.  Brett  and  Little  to 
lay  down  their  telegraph  forthwith  on  a 
new  portion  of  their  line  between  Clap- 
ham  and  Boulton-le-Sands,  a length  of 
14  miles.  Moreover,  in  place  of  the  Telegraph 
Company  being  entitled,  as  they  virtually 
claim,  to  the  exclusive  use  of  electric  currents 
in  telegraphic  communication,  a question  in 
law  has  been  started,  namely,  whether  the 
power  of  their  patent  extends  over  any  other 
sort  of  telegraph  than  one  transmitting  intelli- 
gence “ through  metallic  circuits,”  as  their 
own,  it  is  alleged,  is  expressly  described  in 
their  patent.  It  is  feasibly  urged  that  a 
metallic  semi-circuit  is  not  a metallic  circuit, 
and  that  the  earth,  which  constitutes  one-half 
of  the  usual  circuit  now  at  least  in  telegraphs, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  half  of  a metallic  cir- 
cuit, or  to  constitute,  together  with  the  trans- 
mitting wire,  a metallic  circuit  at  all.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  the  lawyers  and  the 
judges  will  make  of  such  a ‘ flaw  ’ in  the 
monopolite  patent,  if  such  there  be.  The 
Telegraph  Company,  we  are  sorry  to  repeat, 
appear,  at  all  events,  to  have  committed  them- 
selves to  a wrong  course  altogether,  in  place  of 
at  once  giving  heed  to  the  public  discontent 
with  their  mode  of  management. 

Fall  of  a Wall:  Compensation. — Our 
readers  may  recollect  the  fall  of  a wall  at 
the  Hadleigh  station  of  the  Eastern  Union  and 
Hadleigh  Junction  Railway  in  September, 
1847,  on  the  eve  of  a regatta,  and  when  much 
injury  was  done  to  a number  of  persons.  One 
of  the  sufferers,  a married  woman,  has  just 
been  awarded  100Z.  damages  by  a jury  at  nisi 
prius,  although  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that 
the  wall  was  strong  enough  for  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent was  an  extraordinary  wind  which  occurred 
just  as  the  wall  was  about  finished,  and  which 
had  rooted  up  trees  and  done  other  damage. 
The  height  of  the  wall  from  the  ground,  as 
given  in  evidence,  was  about  16  feet : 5 feet 
from  the  foundations  was  14  inch  work,  and 
above  that  it  was  contracted  to  9 inches,  with 
a pier  at  the  end,  and  piers  intervening,  15  feet 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  making  interspaces 
of  9 inch  work.  The  piers  were  of  14  inch 
work,  and  went  to  the  top  of  the  wall, — the 
whole  mass  being  thus  bound  together  in 
panels  from  top  to  bottom.  The  brick  and 
mortar  were  admitted  to  have  been  good. 
Walls  of  this  description  have  been  built  on 
all  the  works,  and  have  generally  stood  well. 

The  Premier’s  Visit  to  Manchester. 
— During  Lord  John  Russell’s  recent  visit  to 
the  great  Cottonopolis — for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  strange  to  say, — his  lordship  went,  ac- 
companied by  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  whom 
he  had  visited,  to  the.  iron  works  of  Messrs. 
Nasmyth  and  Gaskell,  at  Patricroft,  the  works 
of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  at  Ancoats,  and  of  course  to 
some  of  the  chief  cotton-spinning  and  weaving- 
mills.  At  Nasmyth’s  the  party  were  shown  an 
immense  steam-hammer  (Nasmyth’s  patent) 
constructed  for  a house  in  New  York,  and  the 
largest  ever  made  : it  falls  with  a weight  of 
five  tons,  the  entire  weight  of  the  machine 
being  six  tons.  The  action  was  shown  upon 
another  machine.  Into  a block  of  wood  a 
nail  was  driven  with  blows  not  exceeding  the 
weight  of  an  implement  wielded  by  the  human 
hand ; and  then,  with  a single  crushing  stroke, 
the  block  of  wood  was  shattered  so  that  there 
was  scarcely  a fibre  in  it  that  clung  together, 
and  the  6ap  flew  out  in  all  directions.  They 
were  next  taken  to  a large  machine  used  for 
cutting  scrap-iron  into  shreds  with  as  much 
ease  as  a lady  severs  her  sewing  thread  with 
the  scissors.  His  lordship  appeared  much 
interested  in  a machine  used  in  boiler-making 
for  bending  plates  of  iron,  and  the  method  by 


which  the  radius  to  which  the  metal  could  be 
bent  was  changed  at  pleasure.  Another  pro- 
cess, which  interested  him  greatly,  was  the 
grinding  of  the  speculum  of  a telescope,  and 
the  insertion  of  a glass  into  a cast-iron  frame, 
where  the  mere  sucking  of  the  air  from  the 
tube  beneath  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  it  into  the 
necessary  concave  shape.  The  iron  planing 
machine  was  also  examined,  and  its  principle 
explained.  At  Mr.  Fairbairn’s,  no  portion  of 
the  fittings  of  the  tubular  bridge  remained, 
but  his  lordship  took  much  interest  in  examin- 
ing the  drawings.  The  model  of  a girder- 
bridge,  on  the  same  principle,  was  shown. 
According  to  the  Manchester  Spectator  a tubu- 
lar bridge  is  now  constructing  on  the  Norfolk 
Railway. 

Fire-Bricks  for  Furnaces.  — The 
Morning  Chronicle  Commissioner,  in  his  letter 
from  Merthyr  Tydvil,  gives  an  account  of  a 
branch  of  industry  carried  on  there,  viz.,  the 
making  of  fire-bricks  for  lining  the  furnaces, 
and,  indeed,  for  all  other  purposes  where  a 
material  is  required  capable  of  withstanding 
intense  and  long  continued  heat.  There  are 
two  substances,  found  in  abundance  in  the 
coal  and  iron  districts,  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  resisting,  in  a high  degree,  the  action 
of  fire : the  one  is  termed  “ fire-clay  ” — a 
stratum  of  which  is  often  overlaid  by  coal ; 
the  other  is  the  "farewell  rock” — a species  of 
stone  composed  of  quartz,  blended  together  by 
a siliceous  cement.  Upon  this  rock  repose 
the  whole  of  the  coal  and  iron-stone  " mea- 
sures.” The  bricks  are  used  for  lining  the 
interior  of  the  blast  furnaces  down  to  " the 
hearth,”  or  receptacle  of  the  fluid  iron,  which 
is  always  constructed  of  the  stone.  Experi- 
ments on  bricks  made  of  this  fire-clay  have 
satisfactorily  shown  that  its  capacity  of  resist- 
ing heat  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  better 
known  and  more  generally  used  fire-bricks  of 
Stourbridge.  The  manufacture  of  fire-bricks 
at  these  works  is  exclusively  carried  on  by 
women,  and  a more  humiliating  and  ungenial 
occupation  for  the  sex  is  hardly  to  be  found 
through  the  entire  range  of  our  industrial 
economy. 

Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— At  a general  court  on  Friday  in  last  week, 
the  chairman.  Lord  Ebrington,  expressed  his 
regret,  and  that  of  the  commission,  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  get  rid  of  some  of  their 
surveyors,  but  they  felt  it  a duty  to  the  rate- 
payers to  reduce  their  establishment.  The 
commissioners  particularly  regretted  the  neces- 
sity of  parting  with  Messrs.  Donaldson  and 
Cresy.  The  names  of  the  surveyors  who  have 
been  retained  are  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Lovick, 
Mr.  Gotto,  Mr.  J.  Grant,  Mr.  Bazalgitte,  and 
Mr.  G.  Roe. — Sir  B.  Hall,  in  Parliament,  is  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  commission  certain 
questions  on  this  (Friday)  evening. 

Plans  for  the  Building  for  the  ’51 
Exhibition. — Between  220  and  230  plans 
have  been  received  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
committee  met  on  Tuesday  to  begin  the 
examination  of  them. 


TENDERS 


For  the  alterations  of  the  Parish  Church,  Little  Harrow- 
den,  and  the  New  School,  in  the  same  parish  ; Mr.  E.  F. 
Law,  architect. 


Church. 

Watkins  £756  10  0 

Bayes,  Wilson,  and  Watts  ..  715  15  0 

Eaton  Gt)5  0 0 

Berwick  and  Allen 680  0 0 

Green 669  9 0 

Lewis  and  Thompson 667  0 0 

Broadbent  and  Hawley 610  0 0 

Bennett  and  Son 59U  0 0 

Cosford  and  Fisher 546  0 0 

Boddington  and  Wooner  (ac- 
cepted)   548  10  0 

Abbott  and  Hodson 

Wallis  and  Wittering 


School. 

15  0 

425  15  0 

420  0 0 

418  0 0 

399  9 0 

....  401  8 10 

4.14  0 0 

....  376  0 0 
393  0 0 

....  384  8 5 

398  0 0 


For  Gothic  piers,  curb,  and  railing,  exclusive  of  f 
dations,  to  enclose  dress  grounds  at  West  Brompton  fc 
Gunter,  Esq.  ; Messrs.  Godwin,  architects. 

Perry  and  Son  j£|,340 

J . M . Turner 

J.  Glenn 

J.  Wilbraham 

Cottam  and  Ha’.lcn  

Grissell  and  Co 

A.  Robertson 

Knight  and  Son 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Tuesday,  April  16.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 p.m. 
Wednesday,  April  17. — Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 
Thursday,  April  18. — Royal  Society,  8A  p.m.:  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  April  19, — Architectural  Association,  8 p.m. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A correspondent  asks  “if  the  insertion  of  an  Arnott’s 
Patent  Ventilator  in  the  breast  of  the  chimney,  according  to 
the  directions  given  for  use,  has  been  found  beneficial  in 
increasing  the  draft,  and  in  curing  the  smoking  of  a chimney 
when  it  has  that  tendency?” 

“ Oak  Fencing." — A carpenter  wishes  to  know  “ the  best 
method  of  treating  oak  fencing  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
weather?” 

“ Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners." — In  reply  to  the 
architect  to  the  commissioners, — we  should  much  regret 
giving  currency  to  an  unfounded  charge,  but  have  at  present 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  correspondent  in 
question. 

“ A Bricklayer,”  “An  Old  Bricklayer,”  “ One  thankful 
for  your  efforts, ” " W.  G.  H.”  (declined  with 

thanks),  “Quondam,”  “Lady  B.,”  “ C.  L.,”  Euston- 
square,  “ H.  P.  H„”  “ Mr.  W.,”  “J.  M.,” 

“Mr.  H.,”  " Prudent) a,"  “ G.  .1.  F.”  (late),  “Mr.  F.,” 
“ W.  W."  (thanks).  “G.  F.”  (shall  appear),  “ H.  H.,” 
“ Z.  W.  D.,”  “ J.  T.”  “ G.  P.”  (there  is  no  such  general 
law).  “ J.  J.  L.,”  “ W.  C.,”  Regent’s-tcrrace  (the  bosses 
were  being  converted  when  our  correspondent  was  there  : — 
we  will  find  room  for  part  of  the  letter).  “ Dont  Tax,  but 
Untax  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,”  by  G.  Poulctt  Scropc, 
Esq.,  M.P.”  (London:  Ridgwav.  1850);  "Westminster 
Abbey.  The  Royal  and  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter’s  ; 
its  History  and  Memories  ; the  Lives  of  its  eminent  Eccle- 
siastics, and  the  Monuments  of  its  Illustrious  Dead,”  by 
the  Rev.  M.  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.  (Blanchard  and  Sons, 
Millbank-street)  ; " Art  and  Poetry,  being  Thoughts  to- 
wards Nature ” (London:  Dickinson  and  Co.,  New  Bond- 
street’  ; “ The  History  of  Ancient  Art,”  translated  from  the 
German  of  John  Wincklemann  by  Henry  Lodge  (Boston  : 
Janies  Munroe  and  Co.);  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Chrono- 
logical Succession  of  the  Styles  of  Romanesque  and  Pointed 
Architecture  in  France,  with  Notices  of  some  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Buildings  on  which  it  is  Founded,”  by  Thomas 
Inkersley  (London:  John  Murray.  1850). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ARCHITECTS’,  BUILDERS’,  and 

GENERAL  FIREnnd  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
69,  Lombard-street,  London. 

Chairman,  SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 
Trustees. 

. T.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.  I A.  Salvin,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

S.  Qrimsdcll,  Esq  I O.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  rates  for  both  Fire  and  Life  Insurances  are  as  low  as  can 
with  safety  be  taken.  Those  for  Life  Insurance  mav  be  paid  cither 
yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  ; one-half  the  animal  premium 
may  bo  left  unpaid  for  seven  years,  or  one-third  to  the  end  of  life. 
Tims  lar.se sums  may  lie  insured  at  the  smallest  present  outlay. 

Prospectuses,  forms  of  proposals,  Ac.,  may  be  hud  at  the  Office, 
68,  Lombard-street,  or  of  the  agents. 

JOHN  REDDISH.  Manager. 


UNITED  TRADES  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

and  FIRE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  (provisionally 
registered!.— CAPITAL,  100,0001,  in  10,000  Shares  of  lo(.  each,  with 
power  to  increase  the  same  to  500,0001.  Deposit,  Is.  per  share  ; 
10s.  to  be  paid  on  complete  registration.  No  call  to  exceed  10s. 
Three  mouths’  notice  to  be  given  of  each  call.— Temporary  Offices, 
67.  Charlotte-street.  Fitzroy -square,  London. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  arc  to  adapt  to  the  wants,  and 
bring  within  the  means,  of  the  trading  and  industrious  classes, 
by  especial  provisions  made  for  their  convenience,  the  advantages 
of  Life  and  Fire  Assurance,  and  to  invest  its  funds  in  a beneficial 
mauncr,  by  loans  advanced  to  the  share  and  policy  holders 
Parties  desirous  of  promoting  the  iuteresta  and  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  realizing  a profitable 
return  for  their  capital,  are  invited  to  support  the  Association, 
Applications  for  shares,  prospectuses,  sc.,  mav  be  addressed  to 
the  Offices,  or  to  H.  EMPSON,  E<q..  Solicitor.  27.  Bucklersbury, 
City— By  order,  JOSEPH  REEVE,  Secretary.' 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF 

BUILDERS’  FOREMEN.  - NOTICE  IS  HEREBY 
GIVEN,  that  a GENERAL  QUARTERLY  MEETING  of  the 
Members  of  this  Institution  will  take  place  on  WEDNESDAY 
EVENING  NEXT.  April  17.  at  the  Bay  Tree  Tavern.  St  Switkin’s- 
laue,  for  the  purpose  of  clec.iug  officers  for  the  ensuing  six  months, 
sinesa.  W.  ALLARD.  Secretary. 


and  other  g< 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

The  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  bo  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  Bishopsgatc  street,  on  TUESDAY,  the  4tli  June, 

WILLIAM  CUBITT,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  ofliciatc  as 
Honorary  Stewards  upon  the  occasion,  viz.  :— 

J.  P.  Harrison,  Esq.  j Mr.  W.  Norris 
Mr.  George  Head  Mr.  J.  Ou’hwnite 
Mr.  J.  Helling  1 ” - -- 

Mr.  Joshuu  Higgs 
W.  S.  Horner,  Esq. 

Mr.  Tims.  Howard 
Hcnr.v  Johnson,  Esq 


Mr.  T.  Abbott, 
i Mr.  T.  Adams 
Samuel  Angell,  Esq  , 
District  Surveyor 
■John  Harnett,  Esq. 
•Joseph  Bennett. Esq 
'Stephen  Bird,  Esq. 
Mr.  George  Bird 
(Treasurer) 
iMr.  Joseph  Bird 
Decinms  Burton,  Esi 
John  Carr,  Esq. 
a i Mr.  H.  W.  Cooper 
I Richard  Cooper,  Esq 
■■.Mr.  T.  Cozens 
Mr.  E.  l».iv 
iMr.  W.  Dobson' 


Mr.  G.  J.  Penny 
Joseph  Peters,  Esq. 
George  Potter.  Esq. 
R.  Richardson.  Esq. 
Wm.  Rogers.  Esq. 
G.Spcnc  rSmitli.Esq. 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith 
Mr.  J.  Soward.jun. 
-Mr.  S.  J.  Stephens 
Mr.  R.  Stan  ham 
Mr.  T.  Stirling 
Mr.  J.  Thorn 
J.  Tillott,  Esq. 

Mr.  M.  Timpson 
W.  Todd,  jun..  Esq. 
Mr.  T.  Turnbull 
•Joshua  Walker,  Esq. 
Wm.  Webb,  Esq. 

J.  It.  Wilkiuson. Esq. 

. J.  Williams,  Esq. 

W.  P.  W.  Nosworthy,  J.Wvatt,  Esq. 

Esq.  I Mr.  John  Young 


H.  E.  Kendall.  Esq., 
District  Surveyor 
H.  E.  Kendall,  jun.. 
Esq.,  District  Sur- 

J.Ta  Knight,  Esq. 
James  Knight,  Esq. 
Geo.  Lever,  Esq. 

Mr.  T.  Longman 
Mr.  H.  E.  Marsh 
E.  Martin,  Esq. 

Nat.  Mattiiew,  Esq. 


Mr.  W.  Ellis 
M r.  George  Ewart 

Ii Mr.  D.  Ferguson 
iMr.  E.  M.  Gooch 
Beuj.  Gough,  Esq. 

" liomas  Grissell.E; 

1 P.ltS. 

jiJno.  Griffith,  Esq. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institution 
becoming  Stewards,  will  be  pleased  to  forward  their  names  io 
‘ Secretary,  Mr.  A.  G.  HARRIS,  at  the  Office,  476,  New  Oxford- 


I Gc 


reet,  Bloomsbury. 


fT  EAD,  &c. — Builders  and  Plumbers  sup- 

L-f-'  PNed  with  CAST  and  M i [.LED  SHEET  LEAD  and  PIPE, 
at  who  e .ale  prices,  at  W.  DENT’S  (late  Burton  and  Dent),  mnnu- 
factoicr  of  ca-t  sheet-lead,  cngiuc-nuraps,  and  water-closets.  A 
URINAL  BASIN  to  be  hail  only  at  21,  Newcastlc-street, 
dimensions.  Old  load  exchanged . 


retrain  1.  Sheet-lead  cut  tc 


HURWOOD’S  patent  apparatus 

for  MOVING  and  FASTENING  WINDOWS,  Ac. 

DrscmrTioN.— This  invention  recommends  itself  in  all 
u-s  applications  by  its  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  certainty  of  action, 
an  l entirely  dispenses  with  all  pulleys,  weights,  cords,  springs,  set- 
1 “r’3:.®0,  A PrillciPal  feature  in  tire  invention  is  the 
'(application  of  the  screw,  or  worm  working  into  a wheel  or  rack, 
a prime  mover.  The  apparatus  moves  with  case  and  certainty  ; 
very  durable,  not  likely  to  be  out  of  order ; is  perfectly  secure  in 
revery  position,  and  is  applicable  to  conservatories,  French  case- 
ments, folding-shutters,  stable,-,  ventilators,  skylights,  ship  scuttles, 
leek .and  stern  lights,  and  to  all  descriptions  of  windows,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  to  public  buildings,  where  security  is  on  iin- 
rportaut  object,  as  in  lunatic  asylums. 

1,0 1.1  e.r, partioulars  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Patentee, 
nud  also  the  terms  upon  which  liceuses  are  granted. 

,(>,.*  Illustrative  Catalogues  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
hi  uteiHce,  Ipswich,  by  inclosing  twelve  stamps,  to  cover  postage. 


SOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  aud  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 


HOUSE, 20,  Soho-square,  London. —ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  lie  can  oiler  at  the  very 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  delivered  either  in  orates,  as  mauufac 
‘ ‘ ' iand  glazed. 


tured, c 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com 
pleted  a new  ENGINE, and, owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. Phc  prices  arc  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PERFOOTSUP, 
aud  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan 
tity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  In  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CII  ARLES  LONG. 
No.  1.  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-square.-  Cash  only. 


THE  CITY  GLASS  WAREHOUSE.— 

-**-  Builders,  Glaziers,  and  the  Trade,  are  recommended  to 
apply  nt  the  above  warehouse  for  CROWN,  SHEET,  PLATE,  aud 
ORNAMENTAL  GLASS,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with  the 
best  qualities  at  the  lowest  prices.  Estimates  given  for  .-.hop  fronts 
and  general  contracts  Glazing  done.  Country  orders  promptly 
executed.- Proprietors,  COOKE  aud  SILVERLOCK,  30,  Great 
St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate-street. 


and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-J  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  reduced  prices 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  aud  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
sent  ou  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass,— size,  80  inches  by  58, — well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse,  313,  Oxford-street. 


MARYLEBONE  LEAD,  GLASS,  and 

. COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 
WORKS,  IS,  Lisson-grove  North.— I beg  to  draw  the  atteution  of 
the  trade  to  the  above  very  old  establishment,  at  which  builders, 
plumbers,  Ac.,  will  fiud  the  system  of  business  uniformly  pursued 
most  advantageous  to  their  interests.  A large  Stock  of  the  BEST 
MATERIALS  ONLY  are  kept,  and  supplied  at  the  very  lowest 
current  prices  for  CASH.  The  manufacture  of  every  description 
of  DECORATIVE  WINDOW  GLASS  is  now  conducted  upon  the 
premises,  and  from  personal  attention,  with  the  employment  of 
first-rate  workmen.  I am  enabled  to  supply  the  same  unsurpassed 
alike  in  design,  execution,  and  economy.  Gas  and  Lamp  Shades 
and  Glasses  in  very  variety.  French  Shades  and  Stands  for  Or- 


H A S.  W M.  WATERLOW 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames, and  Joiner 
to  tiie  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 

Finsbury  -square.  — Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  aud  Frames, always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


Notice  of  removal.— joiinson 

and  PA8K.  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 
Trade,  beg  to  inform  ttieir  Cus- 
tomers and  the  Public  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  removed 
to  more  exteusive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
Btamp.  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


GJ.UTTA  PERCHA  PAPER.— The  known 

■ quality  of  Gutta  Percha  for  resisting  damp,  makes  it  pre- 
ferable to  every  other  vegetable  substance  as  a lining  for  damp 
walls.  The  superior  maimer  in  which  the  two  sheets  of  paper  are 
united  with  the  Gutta  Percha,  renders  this  article  easy  of  applica- 
tion to  the  wall,  nud  complete  in  its  effects  when  there. 

To  he  had  only  at  JEFFREY'  aud  ALLEN'S  Paperhangiug 
Factory,  Whitechapel  High-street. 

JEFFREY  and  ALLEN  continue  to  supply  the  Trade  with 
block  and  machine-made  pnperhaugings,  combining  elegance  of 
design  with  good  workmanship  and  low  prices. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  by  MACHINE  ann 

BLOCKS.— The  trade  supplied  in  town  and  oountry,  with 
machine  goods,  from  first-rate  French  and  English  designs,  at 
lowest  possible  prices.  Also  block  goods,  unsurpassable  for  beauty 
of  design,  quality  of  workmanship,  and  cheapness  of  price.  All  the 
patterns  are  original,  and  can  only  lie  procured  of  Messrs. 
HENNELL  and  CROSBY,  Queen-street,  South wark-bridge-road, 
London.  Cheapest  house  for  floral  and  oak  decorations,  marble 
and  granite  papers,  Ac  Ac.  Small  set  of  patterns,  5s. ; returnable 
oil'  an  order  of  5(.  —Terms,  cash. 


Paper-hangings  at  e.  t.  arci-ier’s 

Manufactory  for  English,  mid  Warehouse  for  English  aud 
French  Paper-hangings,  ami  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  ou  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  grauitc.  aud  oak  papers Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papera Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  ilining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  aud  crimson  flock 


Bronze  drawing-room  papers  .. 


9d. 


J*-  8*J- 

Ditto  aud  Flock  Ss.  Od.  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldiogs  always  in  stock. 

E T.  ARCHER,  481,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1,  1850. 


HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  fid.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
and  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  .from 
gutta  percha  and  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower _in iWW  is 
an  important,  desideratum  m its  favour.— ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER.  41.  Gracechurch-street, 
City,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stook  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-IIANGlNGS, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  oiler 
at  the  following  unprecedented  prices, 
only.  viz. :— ■ 

Stout  lining  paper 

Superior  ditto 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  

An  excellent  oak  paper 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds 


n stock  quantities,  for  cash 


6d.  and  7d. 


Hand-made  marble 

Good  satin  papers  

Rich  flock  papers  (by  a 
Hand-made  granites. . 


w process)  . 


7d.  to  9 i. 
Is.  Od.  to  Is.  fid. 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Od. 
2s.  Od.  to  2s.  fid. 
lOd.  to  la.  0d. 


Every  novelty  in  French  aud  English  panelled  decoration  always 
m hand;  also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 


j me  country,  showing  the  style  and 
receipt  or  two  postage  stamps,  and  the 
>-•  - ’ — receipt  of  a remittance  to 


N.B.  Patterns  sent 
quality  of  the  above, 

goods  despatched  with  promptitude  ....  i--  — 

the  amount  of  the  order  given— Folding  screens i in  great  variety, 
wholesale  and  retail.— To  be  obtained  only  at  IIuRNE‘S  Wholesalo 
and  Jidtflil  Establishment,  41,  Gracechureh-strect,  London, bridge 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIM  MS  (late  William  Cleave  I,  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  } inch  to  lj  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  l’lanks,  Scantlings.  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery.  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


HPHOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

-3-  Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road.  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers'  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  nnd  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  n superior  manner.  Cut  dealsand  scautlin  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  aud  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods  All  sawn  and  prepared 
gnods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  price*.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  takcu  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


I^Oll  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  nud  Co.,  75,  Old  Broad-street,  City,  Shipowners 
and  Importers  — N.B.  Contractors,  Builders.  Timber  Merchants, 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  canal,  aud  const- 
wise.  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direct  from  the  docks,  aud 
wholesale  only. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

11  in.  yellow,  per  sq 20s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  Od. 

1 ..  ..  17s.  fid.  1 „ lls.  Od. 

i ..  ..  . . . . 14s.  9d.  | i 10s.  fid . 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  nnd  Co.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Kiug’s-road,  Chelsea. 


8AW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle 
Beards,  Ac..  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  homo  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTIIAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  nnd  Planing. 

P H ILL  I PS,  ALLCARD,  and  COTS 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builder*,  carpenters 
aud  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS.  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  nnd  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  liuing.  cut  nnd  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  arc  enabled  tonfler  all  theirgoodsat  very  moderate  prices 


Ladders,  barrows,  &c.,  for  sale 

or  HIRE.— G.  ELL  has  constantly  on  hand  a LARGE 
STOCK  of  Ladders.  Barrows,  Machines.  Trestles.  Steps,  Ac.,  at 
exceedingly  LOW  PRICES.  See  printed  lists,  which  can  be  had 
on  application.  — Manufactories,  Nos.  3 and  6,  Tottenham-court 
New-read,  opposite  Uampstead-road.  O.  E.  lias  also  for  immedinto 
disposal  a quantity  of  rough  excavators'  barrows,  ash  frames  and 
elm  tops,  complete,  at  9s.  per  barrow. 


JOHN  STALON,  Carver  in  Wood,  42, 

Berwick-street,  Soho. -DESIGNS  for  ECCLESIASTICAL 
FITTINGS  followed  with  strict  attention  to  character  and  spirit. 
Pulpits,  desks,  lecterns,  sed iliac,  altar  - railings,  poppy  - heads, 
screens,  organs-cases,  Ac.,  carved  or  manufactured  complete.  Also 
trusses,  friezes,  and  enrichments  for  every  style  of  domestic  deco- 
ration. Cabinet  carving  in  every  variety  ; eccentric  aud  fancy 
turning.  Trade  orders  promptly  executed.— References  to  some  of 
the  most  elaborate  works  in  the  kingdom. 


J 


ORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

CARVING  and  MOULDING  WORKS  for  WOOD  and 
STONE,  ltelvedcre-road.  Lambeth,  and  131,  Strand,— TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  call  tbc  attention  ofthe  build- 
ing community  to  a new  feature  of  their  establishment,  and.  at  tha 
same  time,  to’thauk  their  numerous  patrons  nnd  friends  for  the 
very  liberal  support  they  have  lately  experienced,  which,  they 
assure  them  and  the  public,  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavour  to 
deserve,  by  giving  their  customers  an  increasing  share  ofthe  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  constant  improvements  in  the  machinery 
which  they  have  just  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  production  of 
the  most  intricate  carving  in  Caen  and  other  freestones,  aud  in 
statuary  marble. 

T.,  W..  and  J.  particularly  solicit  the  attention  of  architects 
and  builders  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  a very 
large  saving,  both  of  time  and  money,  is  effected,— so  groat,  indeed, 
that  in  many  cases  they  cau  deliver  a well-finishcl  article  iu  Caen 
stone  for  loss  money  than  it  can  be  obtained  in  cement,  while  their 
wood-carving  will,  in  some  cases,  he  found  to  come  into  close  com- 
petition with  the  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament— For  prices 
and  estimates  apply  at  154,  Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

“ Westminster,  May  lfitli,  1843. 

“ Gentlemen— In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  m>  opinion  of 
your  latent  Carving  Machinery,  I have  much  pleasure  In  stating, 
from  an  experience  of  more  than  two  years,  in  its  application  lo 
the  production  of  the  wood  carvings  of  the  House  of  Beers,  and 
other  apartments  of  the  New  Palace,  at  Westminster,  that  I am 
enabled  to  make  the  most  favourable  report  concerning  it,  aud  to 
odd  that  it  has  more  than  justified  the  favourable  terms  in  which 
I recommended  it  in  1845  to  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Works  frr  adoption.— I remain.  Gentlemen, yours  faithfully, 

“ CHARLES  BARRY.” 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  Jordan.” 


WD.  HUGHES,  Architectural  Modeller, 

• Ornamental  Plasterer,  Ac...  begs  to  inform  his  friends. 
Architects,  Builders.  Ac.,  he  lias  REMOVED  to  No.  54,  St.  John- 
slrcet-  road,  Clcrkenwell,  the  rear  adjoining  his  workshops  in  Brewer- 
street,  where  every  description  of  cement  and  plaster  ornaments, 
centre  flowers,  trusses  for  shop  fronts,  balusters,  capitals  for 
columns  and  pilasters.  Gothic  chimney  shaft*,  Ac.,  will  continue  to 
be  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  —Copy  the  address,  No.  54 , 
St.  J oh  n-s  tree  t-road , near  Sadler's  Wells. 


LIGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  com- 
petition.—Address,  CHARLES  STRUTTON.  34,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth  ; aud  Trinity-street,  Lower  Rotherhi the. 


17UNERAL  FEATHER  S.— 

TO  UNDERTAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  CABINET- 
MAKERS,  and  BUILDERS.— G.  SHADBOLT  nnd  Co.,  Funeral 
Feathcrmen.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  they  have  REMOVED 
their  FEATHER  BUSINESS  from  Church-street,  Soho,  to  No.  9, 
Wnlbrook,  City  .near  the  Mansion  House),  where  all  orders  will  in 
future  be  received,  nud  punctually  attended  to  in  town  or  country. 


PLASTERERS’  HAIR  and  HAIR  FELT 

MANUFACTORY,  Neckingcr-road,  Bermondsey. 

K.  TOSS  WILL  bees  to  inform  builders,  engineers,  aud  con- 
sumers of  hair  generally,  that  he  has  on  hand  a large  stock  of 
prime  WINTER  HAIR,  suitable  for  plastering  or  foundry  pur- 
poses, which  will  ho  delivered  in  quantities  exceeding  5 cwt.  free 
of  expense,  nnvwhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon.  Also,  any 
quantity  of  .IMPROVED  PATENT  HAIR  FELT,  to  go  under 
slates,  or  for  covering  boilers,  steam-pipes,  Ac.,  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat  and  deadening  sound.  Inconsequence  of  com- 
bining the  manufacture  of  felt  with  that  of  hair  ou  the  same 
premises  (thereby  superseding  the  necessity  of  a middle  party),  lie 
is  enabled  to  render  this  article  at  a considerable  reduction  in  price. 
All  communications  by  letter  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

SOLE  CONTRACTOR  TO  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 


Is  SKI  F-ACTING,  and  combines  SUMMER  WARMTH,  PERFECT  VENTILATION,  SIMPLICITY  OF  ARRANGEMENT.  NOVELTY  OF  PRINCIPLE,  and 
ELEGANCE  OF  DESIGN,  which,  with  the  great  ECONOMY  IN  USE,  renders  this  GRATE  suitable  for  any  situation  where  a POWERFUL  DEGREE  of 
WARMTH  and  the  CHEERFUL  OPEN  FIRE  are  desirable. 


AND  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  DAILY  USE  AT  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  UNIVERSITY  HALL,  WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE, 

And  at  the 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  J ER  M Y N - S T RE  ET,  REGENT-STREET. 

Where  Prospectuses  and  Testimonials,  with  innumerable  References,  may  be  obtained,  and  every  information  aflorded. 


BASIN.— Messrs,  MARTIN  and  WOOD  Hate  Scoles  and 
Martin)  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons, and  others,  to  their 
stock  of  Portland,  York,  and  Derby  Stone  : also  Bancor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Brieks.Tiles.  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone, 
Ac.,  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stull,  Ac. 


BATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quorrymeo,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  t hat  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSH  AM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  he  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  ' 
at  Market  Wharf,  Rcgent’s-pnrk  Basin. 


o be  received 


Bath  stone.— henry  stone  begs 

to  inform  Architects.  Builders,  and  others,  that  he  still 
continues  to  supply  the  best  COMBE  DOWN  and  LODGE  STILE 
STONE  on  the  most  reasonable  terms— 6,  St.  Mark's-place,  W id- 
combe,  Bath.— N.B.  Warranted  to  stand  any  weather. 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS. -LUARD.  BEEDUAM  and  Co., 
Quarrv  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allcinagnc. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department  — Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  tu  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranvillc  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.— Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone. — Oep'U,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotherhithe.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Southwark-square,  Burough. 


c- 


AEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs.  Caen  (propridtaire  dcs  Carrieres  A Allemogne), 
CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alic- 
ia. 1A  per  cubic  fool,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons 


- - — — mv  qu  intilics.— 

Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  anv  part  of  the  coast,  on 
' • ‘ • to  P.  FOUCARD.  at  the  Office,  39 


D 


EVON  FIAYTOR  GRANITE.— 


Engineers,  Architects,  Contractors,  Masons,  and  others, 
respeotfully  informed  that  this  superior  granite  cm  now  be  supplied 
to  any  extent.  Its  great  strength  and  durability  renders  it  a most 
desirable  stone  for  the  construction  of  docks,  bridges,  embank- 
ments. sea  walls,  t ramways,  kerb  pitching.  Ac.  A large  stock  of  t he 
■'  to  will  always  be  kept  on  hand  at  the  Devon  Haytor 


Wharf,  Rotherhithe,  London. 

GEORGE  H.  CLARK,  Sole  Agent. 
Prices.  Ac.,  may  be  known  on  application  as  above,  nr  at  the 
Office  of  the  Devon  Haytor  Granite  Company,  9,  Lincoln’s  Inu- 


BRAMLEY  FALL  STONE,  from  the  Fair 

Head  Quarries,  Yorkshire.  — DepOt,  DEVON  HAYTOR 
W1IARF.  ROTHERHITHE,  LONDON  ; GE  >KUE  H.  CLARK, 


Sole  Agent.— Engineers,  Railway  Contractors.  Builders.  Masons, 
and  others,  are  invited  to  INSPECT  this  SUPERIOR  FREE- 
STONE, which  ’ ” * ’ 


ONE,  which  can  be  supplied  to  any  extent,  and  at  a very  low 
. cc.  It  is  well  adapted  for  docks,  bridges,  embankments,  sea 
walls,  railway  works,  and  all  buildings  where  freestone  is  used.— 
Further  particulars  maybe  known  on  application  to  Mr.  G.  11. 
CLARK,  as  above,  where  a good  assortment  of  blocks  is  kept. 
Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Samples  may  he 
seen  at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE  ! that  the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT 

in  England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES  and 
SLABS,  of  superior  quality,  is  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE 
COMPANY’S  PATENT  WORKS,  Earl-street,  Holywell-street, 
Millbank.—  Country  orders  punctually  attended  to,  and  a large 


ttAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 


GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  BL  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

AI.TAU  'I'Alll.E'Prf  J 


CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES, Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
" roved  machinery)  of  Veined 


and  manufactured  Stock  , .... 

Marble  Chimney-pieces — cheap  and 

up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES  — 
MINTON  S Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelaiu 
Tiles  m great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


iSLy 

/ 



Baths. — tylor’s  improved 

APPARATUS,  consisting  of  ENAMELLED  MARBLE 
BATH,  COPPER  CIRCULATING  BOILER,  and  three-way  cock 
with  index-plate  for  hot,  cold,  and  waste  water,  complete.  Doe- 
not  require  brickwork,  is  portable,  and  in  most  cases  can  be  sun' 
plied  ready  for  use.  Apply  to  the  ironmongers  and  plumb 
lie  manufacturers,  J.  T YLo"  - j T 


lucturcrs,  ,1 


Loll  and  SON,  Warwick-larie,  London. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Bclvederc-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS. planed  both  faces,  will 


GTHE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.- 

B-  Potato 


atronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  arc  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
Public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
part  of  tiie  kingdom  gratis. 


n marble.— 


aud  a book  of  d: 


it  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 


PAVING,  -2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  do; 


1,  JOHN-STREET,  ADELPHI.  - 


PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

Manufactured  . only,  bv  Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI. 
WHITE  AND  ORNAMENTAL,  for  the  interior  of  Churches, 
Museums.  Halls,  Vestibules,  Conservatories,  &c.  Ac.;  BROWN, 
for  loot  Pavement,  Flooring,  Covering  Railway  Arches,  Terraces, 
Roofs,  Ac.  Ac.  Specimens  and  list  of  prices  can  be  obtained  at  the 
offices.  G,  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basinghall-slrect,  City;  aud  ut  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


IMPROVED  OAIv  STAIN.— H.  B. 

J-  IIJBOTSON  VARNISH- MAKER,  Hammersmith,  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  architects,  builders.  Ac.,  to  his  improved  o.VK 
STAIN  of  anv  shade,  now  in  general  demand.  It  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  all  other  stains,  as  it  can  be  laid  on  the  naked  wood  without 
size  or  other  preparation,  and,  being  an  oil  stain,  will  not  wear  off 
Pattern  Boards  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  or  had 
at  the  Manufactory. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through- 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  uufit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  be  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
aud  SONS.Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in  4 
of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings. 


r papered 


within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  rc 

portant  substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 


of 


— bv  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  , 

the  best  Homan  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  docs  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damo  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
in,'  Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  aud  is  proven  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties,] 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  aud  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  aro' 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  -191 ; and  also  Nos.  234  and  285,  pages 
343  and  351  of  "The  Builder,"  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious;* 
oualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  anv  other  description  of 
Cement;  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxvdate,  or  turn  green;  nor  i it 
afiected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in. 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli-j 
cable  the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  aud  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northffeet,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf.Great Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  DepOt,  46,  Hanover-street,  Liverpool. 


GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT.  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GING STONE, aud  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK. 


AGE NTS - 

Messrs.  Rutty  and  Verev,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 
Messrs.  01  ad  dish's,  Pedlar’s-aere,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  King-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linenhall-street,  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Mvcoek.  103,  Fargate.  Sheffield. 

Mr.  J.  Bouehill,  Berkley-strect,  Birmingham. 

Aud  can  be  delivered  by  the  Proprietor's  own  boats  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom.  
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ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


s ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-] 
„t”  ->  — > — ‘ * ~ 1 it  appearance  of 


FINE 
nan  Cement,  or 
well  as  Roman 
aud  21s.,  casks 


beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  thcexact 
CUT  STONE,  fan  be  used  at  once  on  fres..  .. 
any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls. 

Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt.,  ut  8s.  15s 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  foj  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  or  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use.  will  keep  good  for  years, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s.  ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  9<L  : greens  and  light  colours,  Is.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  2,  Welling  ton-street,  Goswell-street. 


'FHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

-BL  STUCCO. 


STUCCO. 

No.  4,  Porch  ester- terrace  North,  Paddington, 
15th  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  uutil  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  so 
1 extensive  builder  I have  given  it  many  trials,  and  now  beg  to 


...press  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  it  The  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7th  September  last,  not  a brick 
baring  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  Juue!— that  is  to  say,  in  three 
' week!  1 stuccoed  the  walls  throughout  with 
some,  painted  and  marbled  others' ; and  the 
dry  and  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say 


months  0 


whole  work  h...  ....  ..„  

no  more.— I am,  Uentlcmen,  yours  respectfully, 

„ WM.  SCANTLEBURY. 

Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Nine  Elms. 


Gray  stone  and  white  flame 

LIME  WORKS.  BEWLAY  CLIFF,  on  the  Medway, 
KENT.— GEORGE  POTTER  aud  CO.,  having  added  the  old  and 
well-known  business  at  the  Purfiect  Wharfs,  Earl  street,  Black- 
friars,  and  Camden-town,  to  their  former  towu  establishments,  arc 
ready  to  supply  Contractors,  Builders,  Gas  Companies,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  with  Gray  Stone,  White  Flame,  aud  Chalk  Limes, 
upon  the  usual  terms.  Annexed  is  a list  of  their  wharfs  :— 

City— Pnrfleet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 

Pimlico — Grosvenor  Basin. 

Chelsea— Druce’S  Wharf 

Paddington— No.  19,  North  Wharf  (adjoining  Great  Western 
Terminus). 

Camden-town — J ames-street. 

City-road  Basin— Wharf-road 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
aud  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  16)  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  ill  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  ot  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doub>. 

Specimens,  showing  its  beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  1 1 all 
plain  and  ornamental  purposes,  may  bo  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in 
any  quantity,  obtained  of  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON,  at  their 
Plasterand  Cement  Works,  1S6,  Drary-lane,  London.— Manufactory, 
Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

»l  STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-  he  attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- '• 
oellent  and  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility, imperviousuess, and  cheapness,  arc  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  oft";  is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  &e.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square yards.  THE  CE  RENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  : it  has  no 
caustic  qualities  ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  os  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of 


kinds,  aud  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
| prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
I .cation  to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
1 Steel-yard,  Upper  Thai 
| dealers. 


)s-strect.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  20,  1850. 

LTHOUGH  the  third  part  (text) 
issued  by  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society,  for  1850, 
contains  much  interesting  and 
valuable  matter,  it  is  not  exactly 
what  we  hoped  to  see  it.  In  saying  this,  we 
do  not  wish  to  throw  any  blame  on  the  Com- 
mittee : they  have  done  their  best  with  the 
materials  at  their  command,  and  moreover 
have  supplied  the  best  of  the  materials.  We 
say  it  simply  to  stimulate  others,  to  enable 
them  to  avoid,  in  future  parts,  what  may  be 
considered  a weakness  in  the  present.  Its  con- 
sents are  a Translation  of  Stanislas  l’Eveille’s 
.‘Observations  on  Pediments,”  (with  illus- 
:rations)  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Lockyer;  a Translation 
)f  Roriczer’s  Treatise  on  “ The  Ordination  of 
Pinnacles  and  the  Construction  of  Canopies,” 
>y  Mr.  Papworth,  with  notes,  partly  by  the 
ranslator  and  partly  by  Mr.  Griffith ; a Trans- 
ation  of  part  of  a Chapter  of  Vitruvius, — “ The 
Sleinents  of  Designs,”  with  observations,  by 
vlr. Pocock  ; Fuller’s  Chapter  “ Of  Building;” 
lerbier  on  “The  Three  Chief  Principles  of 
Magnificent  Building;”  Norden’s  “ Surveyor’s 
dialogue ;”  an  Essay,  under  the  head  “ Cam- 
lanile,”  by  Mr.  I’Anson  ; and  the  first  portion 
'f  a list  of  terms  (carefully  prepared  by  Mr. 
V.  Papworth)  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  a 
Cyclopaedia  of  Architecture. 

Norden’s  “Dialogue,”  which  might  once  have 
'een  “ very  profitable  for  all  men  to  peruse,” 
ccupies  thirty  pages  out  of  seventy-five,  and 
ad  no  business  there,  according  to  our  view 
f the  society’s  purpose.  To  get  original  mat- 
er, however,  is  a difficult  matter.  Architects 
'ill  send  their  sketch  books,  but  are  not  fond 
f writing ; and,  discovering  this,thecommittee, 
'e  see,  have  advertised  their  willingness  to  pay 
>r  essays  and  papers  on  subjects  connected 
'ith  architecture. 

Mr.  I’ Anson’s  essay  is  nicely  illustrated,  m- 
iuding  an  elevation  and  details  of  the  Cam- 
anile  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore , at  Florence, 
jntributed  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  who,  in  the 
kidst  of  absorbing  occupations,  can  always 
hd  time  to  aid  a good  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  essay,  the  writer  has 
le  following  remarks  on  the  Campanile  at 

j : — 

This  is  usually  called  the  “ leaning  tower ;” 
ut  this  name  does  not  convey  a real  notion 
■'  the  bearing  and  form  of  the  building.  It  is 
H a leaning  tower,  but  a contorted  or  twisted 
»wer.  Like  a tree,  which,  springing  out  of 
ie  shelving  side  of  a rock,  strives  to  become 
prpendicular,  and  bends  its  trunk  by  the 
rce  of  vegetation,— so  similarly  have  the 
ichitects,  as  they  proceeded  in  the  work,  after 
e first  sinking,  endeavoured  to  right  the 
lidding.  The  consequence  has  been,  an  irre- 
gular curvature  in  this  great  trunk,  and  an 
regular  connection  of  this  irregular  curva- 
■re  with  straight  lines,  which  no  perspective 
«w  can  represent  satisfactorily,  and  which 
1 uld  not  be  shown  in  a model,  without  the 

Iaeatest  attention  and  nicety. 

' This  edifice  is  of  marble,  1 77  feet  10  inches 
n height,  circular  on  the  plan,  and  surrounded 
f two  hundred  columns,  having  arches  in- 
lfJad  of  an  entablature  over  the  capitals.  Its 
aeat  renown  has  been  earned,  not  by  its 
uauty  of  design,  or  rarity  of  material;  but 
r a singular  inclination  of  15  feet  out  of  the 
prpendicular.  Whilst  constructing  it,  the 
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architects  were  not  careful  to  sufficiently  secure, 
by  piles,  the  foundation  or  ground-work  ; for 
before  it  was  half  completed,  the  walls  gave 
way,  which  obliged  them  to  strengthen  the 
foundation  on  the  inclining  side  with  great 
promptitude.  The  clear  lower  diameter  is  24 
feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  13  feet 
5 inches.  The  upper  diameter  is  25  feet 
5 inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  9 feet. 
Almost  all  the  towers  of  Pisa,  as  well  as  many 
level  lines  and  supports  of  the  cathedral,— also 
the  Observatory,  erected  in  1755,  incline 
towards  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Anio,  the  soil  there  being  the  weakest. 

The  campanile  not  only  leans,  but  has  sunk 
down  altogether  into  the  ground.  The  founda- 
tions appear  to  have  cut  into  a vein  of  quick- 
sand ; and  it  has  sunk  so  much,  that  the  base 
could  not  be  seen,  were  it  not  for  the  excava- 
tion around  it.  Standing  inside  the  tower,  and 
before  the  open  doorway,  a singular  optical 
delusion  is  produced  : the  inclined  jambs  of 
the  doorway  seem  perpendicular,  while  the 
perpendicular  columns  and  windows  of  the 
duomo,  seen  through,  seem  inclined.” 

Part  I.,  for  1850,  is  contributed  to  by  Messrs. 
Scoles,  T.  H.  Lewis,  Smirke,  J.  Davies, 
Fowler,  jun..  Bell,  R.  H.  Sharpe,  and  Donald- 
son, and  contains  many  suggestive  examples; 
for  instance,  those  under  the  head  “ Screen 
Wall.” 

Amongst  the  most  recently  published  works 
touching  our  speciality  is  Mr.  Inkersley’s 
“ Inquiry  into  the  Chronological  Succession  of 
the  Styles  of  Romanesque  and  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture in  France,”*  the  result  of  an  architec- 
tural tour  in  France  extending  over  five  years. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  authorities 
having  reference  to  the  dates  of  various  build- 
ings (84  pages),  and  concise  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  buildings  referred  to  (227  pages), 
but  is  preceded  by  an  essay  on  the  Romanesque 
and  Pointed  Architecture  in  France  (38  pages), 
containing  his  deductions  from  the  facts 
collected.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  define 
with  greater  exactitude  than  has  hitherto  been 
done  the  rise  and  duration  of  the  Consecutive 
styles  in  France.  The  question  of  priority  of 
trance  and  England  in  the  successive  stages 
by  which  the  progress  of  the  art  is  marked, 
forms  no  part  of  his  plan;  but  the  writer’s  own 
deduction  from  the  dates  he  has  coveted  is, — 

“ That  the  use  of  the  Pointed  arch  in  France 
(no  matter  whence  derived,  or  by  what  neces- 
sity suggested),  was  an  anticipation  upon  its 
adoption  in  England  by  a considerable  period  ; 
that  the  confirmed  First  Pointed,  or  Early 
French  style,  likewise  took  precedence  of  the 
Early  English,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  province 
of  Normandy ; that  the  Geometrical  Tracery, 
or  Decorated  style,  was  invented  and  brought 
to  perfection  by  our  neighbours  half  a century 
before  our  English  builders  began  to  imitate 
it ; that  this  style,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances before  alluded  to,  maintained  its  ground 
long  after  the  appearance  of  the  English  Per- 
pendicular style,  which  had  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  splendour  at  a moment  when  French 
Flamboyant  was  but  struggling  into  existence, 
whilst  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  still  preserved 
itself  pure  and  unraixed,  at  a time  when  the 
former  had  become  utterly  debased,  corrupted, 
and  disfigured.” 

In  Normandy,  the  unmixed  Romanesque  style 
was  persisted  in  some  time  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Pointed  arch  elsewhere.  Mr.  Inkersley 
has  brought  together  a large  number  of  dates 
and  facts,  which  will  be  found  of  great  service 
by  succeeding  writers. 

In  looking  through  some  of  his  descriptions, 
we  have  been  recalled  to  a recollection  of  many 
bright  and  pleasant  days  in  our  student-time, 
when  with  sketch-book  under  arm,  note-book 
in  pocket,  and  knapsack  on  back,  we  rambled 


* John  Murray,  London.  1S50, 
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from  one  church  to  another  (a  steeple-chase 
without  cruelty),  earnestly  striving  after  much 
more  than  we  were  able  to  achieve,  and  laying 
up,  as  we  now  find,  most  pleasant  me- 
mories to  fall  back  upon  in  more  prosaic 
hours.  We  could  get  away  from  England 
in  these  times,  without  having  the  fear 
of  employers  or  printers’  boys  before 
our  eyes,  and  we  counsel  our  young  friends 
that  much  which  they  may  with  ease  do  in 
early  life,  by  rightly  using  the  opportunities 
presented,  will  be  found  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, when  the  world  has  put  its  ties  about 
them. 

To  return,  however,  to  books.  Mr.  E. 
Sharpe’s  work  on  the  “ Windows  of  the  De- 
corated Style,”  now  completed  in  two  volumes, 
is  a valuable  addition  to  the  library ; not  be- 
cause it  supplies  a large  number  of  good  ex- 
amples, which  may  be  introduced  without 
thought,  by  lazy  and  incompetent  practitioners, 
into  new  buildings,  but  because,  in  the  treatise 
which  forms  the  second  volume,*  the  princi- 
ples which  guided  the  mediaeval  architects  in 
their  construction  are  ably  investigated,  and 
the  various  steps  of  progress  are  traced  and 
fixed.  We  cordially  recommend  it  for  careful 
study. 

When  the  work  was  commenced  it  was  de- 
scribed, generally,  as  a collection  of  examples 
of  the  Decorated  period,  but  the  author  has 
since  seen  that  it  is  difficult  and  inconvenient, 
if  not  actually  incorrect,  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  the  tracery  of  the  so-called  “ Deco- 
rated ” period  in  one  undivided  class.  Finding 
that  they  are  divisible  into  two  classes, — one 
in  which  the  leading  lines  of  the  tracery  are 
geometrical,  and  the  other  in  which  they  are  of 
flowing  character,— he  proposes,  instead  of 
following  Rickman’s  division  of  traceried  win- 
dows into  two  classes,  “Decorated”  and 
“ Perpendicular,”  to  name  the  three  styles 
Geometrical,  Curvilinear,  and  Rectilinear,  and 
to  allot  the  following  periods  to  them  : — 
Geometrical,  1245  to  1315;  Curvdinear,  1315 
to  1360;  Rectilinear,  1360  to  1500. 

We  will  only  add  to  these  notices,  that  the 

Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages”  has  reached 
the  Sixth  Part,  which  contains  illustrations  of 
St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Temple  Balsall,  War- 
wickshire; and  St.  Andrew’s,  Heckington, 
Lincolnshire.  As  we  have  said  before,  such 
works  are  not  to  be  used  as  collections  of 
doors,  windows,  fonts,  and  spires,  ready  to  be 
applied  wholesale,  but  as  affording  suggestions 
for  new  arrangements  and  fresh  combinations. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  DAY.f 

Under  the  head  of  incompleteness,  may  b 
mentioned  a defect  which  is  probably  mori 
peculiar  to  the  present  day  than  any  other 
The  greatest  fault  of  many  public  buildings  is 
that  all  the  architecture  about  them  is  tin 
front,  which  is  merely  a decorated  wall.  Th< 
plea  for  this  would  be,  the  great  expense  o 
carrying  the  same  degree  of  architectural  cha 
racter  throughout.  But  is  that,  I would  ask 
a sufficient  excuse  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mos 
important  qualities  of  art?  Where  is  th< 
primary  quality,  unity  ? That  must  inevitably 
be  sacrificed.  The  building  is  one  thinw — £ 
substance, — the  front  is  another — a superficies 
it  is  a thin  slice  of  architecture  in  front  of  i 
barn.  Such  are  many  dissenting  chapels,  anc 
some  churches.  Now  this  is  a great  fault 
and  owes  its  origin  to  a very  mistaken  vanity 
The  sides  can  in  general  be  as  much  seen  as 
Lhe  front,  and  as  we  must  judge  of  any  buildino 
from  all  we  see  of  it — from  its  tout  ensemble,  ii 
cannot  possibly  look  respectable : nobody 


A Treatise  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Decorati 
Window  Tracery  in  England.”  By  E.  Sharpe,  M.A.  Lor 
don:  John  Van  Voorst, 
t See  p.  159,  ante, 
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ever  takes  the  front  as  a sample.  However 
limited  we  are  in  respect  of  cost,  it  would  be 
best  spread  all  over  it,  and  not  confined  to  the 
embellishment  of  a part  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest. 

But  this  superficiality  of  character  pervades, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  almost  the  whole  of 
our  practice  : — porticoes  are  too  often  a mere 
surface  decoration,  too  shallow  to  be  either 
useful  or  effective  in  appearance.  (In  respect 
to  utility,  closed  porches  would  be  most 
suitable  to  this  climate).  In  the  large  and 
important  portico  of  the  Revenue  Building, 
Liverpool,  a feature  twice  repeated,  utility  is 
entirely  overlooked,  when,  if  it  had  been  at- 
tended to,  greater  power  and  beauty  would 
have  resulted.  Owing  to  their  smallness  of 
projection,  in  proportion  to  their  height,  they 
are,  as  to  the  genuine  purpose  of  porticoes, 
viz.,  shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  perfectly 
useless.  Beauty  and  utility  generally  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  are  sacrificed  together,  and  this 
is  an  instance  of  the  latter  result;  for  had  these 
porticoes,  instead  of  one,  been  two  or  more 
intercolumniations  wide,  they  would  not  only 
have  afforded  protection  from  the  weather,  but 
have  produced  infinitely  greater  effect  of  light 
and  shade.  Convenience  should  go  first,  and 
let  ornament  follow  to  decorate  her  require- 
ment : much  beauty,  however,  arises  sponta- 
neously under  her  feet.  Compare  these  with 
the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  which, 
while  it  is  a genuine  portico,  is  also  eminently 
effective  pictorially. 

There  is  another  respectable  building  in 
Liverpool,  where  an  error  has  been  committed 
of  a graver  nature  than  the  one  just  alluded 
to.  A large  and  expensive  portico  graces  its 
front,  but  the  objection  to  the  Custom-house 
porticoes,  of  not  sheltering  their  doorways, 
cannot  be  urged  against  this,  for  it  has  no 
doorway  to  shelter.  Its  office  is  a complete 
sinecure  : an  entrance  door  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  it,  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  but  un- 
protected by  its  embrace,  either  from  the  pelting 
storm  or  scorching  sun  ! 

The  fault  of  many  of  our  villas  and  town 
houses,  and  which  is  akin  to  those  I have 
enumerated,  is,  that  what  is  properly  called 
the  architecture  is  put  in  a single  patch, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  which  is  utterly 
destitute  of  character  : it  is  not  carried  out 
to  the  production  of  anything  like  unity 
or  harmony,  something  of  which  might 
be  obtained  with  comparatively  little  addi- 
tional expense,  as  in  many  of  them  but 
slight  indication  of  style  is  absolutely  required 
beyond  the  principal  feature  of  porch  or  por- 
tico. In  the  latter  we  frequently  recognize  a 
Grecian  doric,  or  other  classic  gem  of  the  first 
water,  while  no  trace  either  of  Greece  or  Rome 
is  discernable  elsewhere.  We  have  doors 
pilastered  and  pillared,  while  windows  are 
entirely  neglected ; the  former,  perhaps,  re- 
joicing in  all  the  graces  of  the  Parthenon, 
while  the  latter  are  merely  glazed  holes. 

This  sharp  abrupt  cutting  of  the  aperture  of 
windows,  as  well  as  their  straight  outline,  is 
unnatural,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  a 
want  of  feeling,  a coldness  and  harshness,  ob- 
servable in  too  many  town  and  suburban 
houses  of  the  present  day.  Whilst,  in  the 
Pointed  style,  this  preparation  or  gradation  is 
made  in  the  humblest  erection,  by  the  beveled 
or  chamfered  reveals,  in  the  classic  styles  it  is 
frequently  neglected  in  the  most  important 
buildings.  But  no  public  building  or 
dwelling-house  pretending  to  architectural 
character  or  style  should  have  its  windows 
without  architraves  of  some  kind,  as  a 
transition  from  the  pier  to  the  aperture.  In 
brick  houses  the  want  of  this  is  less  felt,  as 
the  frequency  of  the  joints,  in  some  mea- 
sure, relieves  the  reveals.  Provision  for  depth 
of  shadow  is  still  oftener  neglected,  and,  with- 
out depth,  we  cannot  communicate  to  the 
whole  composition  the  grand  quality  called 
breadth.  If  we  have  shallow  cuttings  only, 
the  shadows  will  be  all  in  patches,  or  spots. 
Projections  and  recesses  should,  if  possible,  be 
of  various  depths  and  sizes ; but  invariably 
there  should  be  one  broad  and  deep  shadow 
provided  for,  to  unite  the  others,  which  will 
become  secondary  to  it.  This  will  be  obtained 
by  the  portico,  porch,  or  deep  door  recess. 
We  want  deep  recesses  for  shadow,  and  great 
masses  for  light ; but  if  we  attend  to  the 
shadows,  nature  will  take  care  of  the  lights. 
In  a perfect  picture  there  must  be  a complete 


gradation  : no  two  shadows  or  lights  must  be 
equal,  but  must  differ  either  in  size  or  inten- 
sity; and,  under  a favourable  solar  and  atmos- 
pheric effect,  assisted  by  the  accidental 
shadows  of  clouds,  this  will  be  the  case  in  a 
well  designed  building.  It  will  have  all  the 
qualities  of  a good  picture. 

This  is  a subject  well  worthy  the  study  of 
the  architect,  who  should  know  as  much  of 
the  nature  of  chiaroscuro  as  the  painter.  There 
are  points  to  which  much  importance  is  attached 
by  the  latter,  which  are  comparatively  un- 
heeded by  the  architect,  though  of  equal  con- 
sequence in  a building  : the  principle  of  con- 
centration, for  instance,  on  which  great  stress 
is  justly  laid  in  painting,  has  perhaps  never 
been  sufficiently  carried  out  in  architecture. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  composition  are 
common  to  the  plastic  arts,  which,  though 
different  in  their  technicalities  and  modes  of 
expression,  are  one  in  their  origin  and  their 
end,  and,  governed  by  the  same  principles  of 
taste,  the  same  laws  of  grace  and  beauty,  and 
consequently,  requiring  similar  faculties  of 
mind  in  their  professors,  will  be  found  to 
illustrate  each  other. 

I have  witnessed  in  one  or  two  public 
buildings  evidence  of  an  undue  ambi- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  architect,  for  a long 
perspective  of  windows  on  the  sides,  which 
has  operated  to  the  production  of  a narrowness 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  building,  and 
greatly  interfered  with  that  breadth  of  effect 
for  which  I have  been  contending.  The  object 
is  a desirable  one  ; but  it  must  not  be  obtained 
at  such  a sacrifice,  by  so  cutting  up  the  walls 
as  to  reduce  the  windows  to  mere  slits,  and  the 
solids  to  mere  props.  In  buildings  so  treated, 
there  can  be  no  repose  of  light,  for  which 
broad  masses,  not  mere  slips  of  masonry,  must 
be  provided. 

The  more  frequent  use  of  curves  in  windows, 
doors,  and  their  details,  would  do  much  to  re- 
move the  coldness  and  harshness  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  and  give  a more 
artistic  character  to  our  fronts.  Circles, 
ellipses,  and  other  curves,  are  not  made  suffi- 
cient use  of  at  present,  either  in  the  forms  of 
construction  or  decoration  : many  forms  might 
be  used  which  are  at  present  excluded  under 
false  impressions  as  to  purity  of  style : the  rose 
window,  for  instance,  need  not  be  confined 
to  the  Gothic  styles, — modified  as  respects  its 
details,  divested  of  its  Gothic  character,  it 
might  shed  its  bloom  upon  the  Anglo-classic 
building  also.  Polygonal  and  other  regular 
figures,  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  square,  and 
other  comb'nations  of  geometrical  forms  not 
much  used  at  present,  would,  variously  ap- 
plied, be  fertile  in  beauty. 

Another  defect  in  our  architecture,  to  which 
I beg  to  call  attention,  is  the  inadaptation  of 
art  to  nature.  A great  deal  might  be  written 
on  the  suiting  of  country  houses  to  their 
situation.  The  situations  or  sites  of  such 
houses  are  very  unlike — nothing  can  be  more 
so — and  therefore  a wide  field  for  variety  in 
the  character  of  villa  architecture  arises  at 
once.  Let  us  suppose  a gentleman’s  seat  to  be 
required  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
Surrey  or  Berkshire  ; another  in  the  gorge  of 
Borrowdale ; and  another  on  the  margin  of 
Culloden.  Now,  though  these  three  villas 
might  be  required  of  precisely  the  same  in- 
ternal capacity,  and  for  inmates  of  similar 
station  and  habits,  yet  the  judicious  architect 
would  have  their  form  and  composition  of  a 
totally  different  character.  In  a mountainous 
district,  as  we  cannot  compete  with  nature  on 
her  own  ground,  reason,  I think,  would  dic- 
tate, as  a means  of  obtaining  effect,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  composition  horizontally,  but 
point  out  the  folly  at  once  of  attempting  to 
produce  it  by  height ; besides,  shelter  and 
comfort  is  here  naturally  sought,  and  exposure 
unpleasant.  On  the  wooded  gently  undulating 
banks  of  a river,  height  might  be  resorted  to 
for  this  purpose,  as  there  would,  in  such 
situations,  be  only  trees  to  rival,  unless  it 
were  required  to  have  the  house  at  the  foot  of 
a slope,  crowned  with  wood,  and  then  it  would 
have  a more  domestic  and  comfortable  look  if 
kept  down, — while,  on  a plain,  uninterrupted 
either  by  wood  or  undulation,  both  height  and 
horizontal  extent  might  be  resorted  to  with 
success ; that  is  to  say,  one  part  might  rise,  in 
the  nature  of  a tower,  above  the  adjoining 
part,  which  adjoining  part  would  also  be  made 
effective  by  extension  horizontally.  The  most 
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powerful  object  on  a plain,  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians  well  knew,  is  a pyramid,  as  it  in- 
volves both  height  and  width,  and  gives  the 
greatest  possible  expanse  in  each  direction, 
with  a given  quantity  of  materials;  and  this 
would  suggest  a pyramidal  composition  for  a 
similar  situation. 

Wordsworth  and  others  have  complained  of 
the  beauty  of  the  lake  district  being  marred, 
and  many  fine  prospects  even  destroyed,  by 
the  “ Haring  gentlemen’s  houses”  within  the 
last  thirty  years  erected,  to  the  disturbance  of 
that  peaceful  harmony  of  form  and  colour 
which  had  hitherto  been  preserved.  This 
arises,  I conceive,  entirely  from  inadaptation  : 
on  the  embellishment  of  many  of  them  no 
expense  was  spared  ; they  were  built  by  per- 
sons ambitious  of  producing  something  fine, 
and  who  believed  every  addition  they  made  to 
be  an  improvement  to  the  scenery.  Had  they 
hearkened  to  the  whisper  of  nature,  and  built 
of  such  form  as  the  site  seemed  to  allow  them, 
— nay,  to  invite  them — to  take,  instead  of  being 
eyesores,  they  would  have  added  a charm  to 
the  landscape,  which  architecture  judiciously 
applied,  tastefully  fitted,  as  it  were,  into  the 
beautiful  bosom  of  nature,  must  ever  give  to 
her  scenery,  and  which  the  poet,  I am  sure, 
would  have  felt  and  appreciated. 

But  the  English  lake  district  is  not  the  only 
locality  so  disfigured.  The  romantic  and 
diversified  scenery  of  the  Clyde  has  suffered 
from  the  same  cause.  To  a person  sailing  up 
that  river,  the  villas  on  its  banks  appear  so 
entirely  cut  out  from  the  ground,  as  to  be 
complete  blots  on  the  landscape,  and  did 
not  experience  too  soon  suggest  the  truth, 
might  be  taken  for  aerolites  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  or  shot  from  the  moon.  Abortions  of 
art  and  unadopted  of  nature,  they  have  no  re- 
lation to  anything  about  them,  and  though  in 
reality  large  houses,  yet,  being  seen  with 
mountains  for  their  background,  and  nothing 
else  with  which  they  can  be  compared,  they 
look  like  so  many  dove-cotes,  or  fly-boxes. 
But  the  great  fault,  and  the  one  which  leads  to 
this  comparison,  is  their  want  of  harmony  with 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  of  union  with  the 
ground,  from  which  they  rise  abruptly,  without 
the  least  preparation.  No  intermediate  link  is 
used  between  the  everlasting  hill  and  the  house 
of  yesterday, — no  blending  of  the  one  into  the 
other;  the  tables  of  nature’s  law  lay  under 
their  feet ; she  had  given  them  examples  in 
trees  and  hillocks,  and  every  surrounding 
object,  and  yet  not  the  least  hint  was  taken  by 
their  builders. 

Now,  this  is  a fault  that  might  be  easily 
avoided.  There  are  three  means  by  which  union 
between  the  house  and  the  ground  is  obtained, 
viz.,  form,  texture,  and  colour.  The  two  first 
are  exemplified  in  the  untooled,  boldly  project- 
ing plinth  and  continued  stylobate,  which  we 
sometimes,  but  too  seldom,  see, — in  the  rustic 
basement,  the  terraces  of  the  Italian  villas  and 
Elizabethan  houses  (which,  by  the  way,  possess 
great  capabilities  for  picturesque  effect), — in 
any  arrangement,  in  short,  that  widens  the 
base,  and  imitates  the  rough  texture  of  the 
ground.  As  to  the  first,  viz.,  form,  it  was  the 
principle  recognized  by  the  Greeks  in  their 
invention  of  the  column,  the  shaft  of  which  did 
not  rise  out  of  the  ground  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  base,  which  again  was  received 
by  the  sub-plinth  and  pedestal.  The  Grecian 
Doric,  though  a seeming  exception,  acknow- 
ledges it,  by  its  sudden  diminution  : it  was 
also  strikingly  recognized  in  the  steps  which 
surrounded  their  temples.  The  basement  of 
untooled  stone  forms  a good  bond  of  union 
between  art  and  nature.  Nothing  is  more 
ridiculous  than  to  place  carved  ornaments,  or 
highly  finished  masonry,  on  the  ground-story 
of  a building,  within  reach  of  injury  by  violence 
or  accident.  It  is  worse  than  waste  of  expense, 
for  rude  texture  below  heightens  the  effect  oi 
delicacy  and  finish  above.  The  few  country 
houses  I have  seen,  in  which  this  principle  is 
observed,  are  really  charming  objects  : one  is 
reminded  by  such  buildings  of  some  rich 
natural  production  : at  a distance  they  look 
like  gems  sparkling  in  the  sun,  polished  only 
on  their  upper  sides.  As  to  the  third  mean, 
viz.,  colour,  that  is  as  important  as  the  others, 
and  as  often  neglected  : the  rule,  as  a genera 
guide,  suggested  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  thai 
the  colour  of  the  house  should  have  a shade  ol 
the  colour  of  the  soil,  is  a good  one ; but  twe 
.colours  of  stpqc,  pr  brick  with  stone  dressings 
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or  rough  cast  (not  stone-mimicking  cement) 
and  stone  dressings,  harmonizing  with  each 
other  and  with  the  ground,  might  be  used. 
To  produce  the  picturesque,  time  would 
scarcely  be  needed  beyond  a year  or  two  to 
take  off  the  first  bloom  of  newness,  if  we 
exercised  but  judgment  in  the  choice  of  form 
and  colour.  What  a contrast  would  some  of 
our  country  seats  present  to  the  Italian  villas 
among  the  rocks  and  slopes  of  Tivoli  and 
Frascati,  which  form,  with  their  terraces, 
rising  tier  above  tier,  the  finest  possible  out- 
lines, uniting  them  with  the  scenery  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  But  as  great 
a contrast  is  presented  by  them  with  our 
ancient  domestic  buildings — our  old  English. 
1 have  paid  some  attention  to  manor-houses 
and  cottages,  and,  as  far  as  my  opportunities 
have  extended  to  these  interesting  objects,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more 
suited  to  our  country,  more  in  harmony  with 
its  scenery,  and  consequently  more  picturesque 
than  many  of  them  are,  or  were.  Our  fore- 
fathers, in  their  erection,  yielded  themselves 
up  to  the  teachings  of  nature,  aud  the  build- 
ings grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate,  the  requirements  of  health,  habits  of 
decency,  and  the  usages  of  social  life.  Some 
of  these  old  houses  exhibit  inconvenience  of 
arrangement  that  present  architectural  skill 
could  easily  have  avoided  ; but,  designed  by 
their  builders  upon  original  principles,  in 
which  their  own  simple  but  unbiassed  judg- 
ment had  due  weight,  they  are  objects  that 
must  be  pleasing  to  every  man  of  true  taste. 
As  to  the  exterior,  it  seems,  in  many  instances, 
not  to  have  been  the  product  of  study  or 
design,  or  to  have  been  much  cared  for  at  all, 
and  yet  it  is  picturesque, — a result,  I consider, 
of  consistency  and  truth.  There  is  no  greater 
enemy,  I believe,  to  real  beauty  than  false- 
hood. The  sham  is  invariably  unpleasing 
when  detected.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
denounce  it  on  moral  grounds.  Without 
entering  so  far  into  the  question,  I think  we 
should  avoid  lying,  in  architecture,  as  well  as 
in  everything  else ;— if  it  be  not  a breach  of 
the  moral  law,  it  is  of  a law  to  which  every 
architect  must  succumb,  for  truth  is  a law  of 
art,  and  much  beauty  has  been  lost  for  lack 
of  it.  The  first  step  to  greatness  is  to  be 
honest ; and  there  is  a moral  power  in  truth 
that  refines  and  exalts  in  architecture,  as  in 
everything  else.  “ Esto  quod  esse  videris” 
(“  be  what  you  seem  to  be  ”)  would  be  no  unfit 
apostrophe  to  a rising  architectural  pile : in 
every  building  I would  recommend  that  the 
internal  arrangement  should,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, manifest  itself  in  the  exterior  face — as  in 
the  human  frame,  and  other  organized  struc- 
tures of  nature.  The  plan  and  section  of  a 
building  I would  have  dictate  the  general 
character  of  the  elevation,  as  the  elevation 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  hint  at  the  plan. 
One  should  be  an  index,  not  a veil,  to  the 
other.  The  elevation  should,  if  I may  so 
speak,  be  transparent,  that  we  may  see  through 
it  something  ot  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
structure.  In  fact,  if  the  internal  division, 
both  horizontally  and  vertically,  were  more 
distinctly  indicated  on  the  exterior,  there  would 
be  more  variety  in  our  buildings, — we  should 
have,  not  only  greater  truthfulness,  but  more 
character.*  S.  II. 


COPYISM  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  I 
should  answer  every  one  that  comes  forward  to 
controvert  the  opinions  I have  expressed  in 
your  journal;  but  as  Mr.  Scott  does  so  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  perfect  fairness,  I would  not 
willingly  be  guilty  of  the  disrespect  of  passing 
over  his  letter  in  silence:  not  that  I shall 
attempt  to  answer  each  individual  assertion  : 
tivhat  I should  have  to  say  in  reply,  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  contained  in  the  two 
netters  I have  already  addressed  you  on  this 
bubject,  and  it  is  better  your  readers  should 
rum  back  to  them  if  they  wish  to  judge  between 
i,is,  than  that  your  space  should  be  occupied  by 
n reiteration  of  reasoning,  which  could  only  be 
made  more  plain  by  being  repeated  with  more 
'detail  than  is  compatible  with  a weekly  journal. 
1 After  all.  the  writer  in  question  differs  from 
ene  more  in  degree  than  in  reality.  He  pleads 
ror  a Gothic  revival,  as  an  educational  process 
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(an  admission  that  is  all  I ever  asked  or  con- 
tended for)  and  as  a starting  point,  deprecating 
correct  copying  as  much  as  I do ; while  all  that 
I ask  is,  that  architects  should  at  once  lay 
aside  their  school  books,  and  act  as  thinking 
and  reasoning  men.  To  this  point  I shall  not, 
therefore,  address  myself,  but  to  one  a little 
more  personal,  but  so  illustrative  that  I hope 
I may  be  excused  the  apparent  egotism  of  it. 

Your  correspondent  seems  to  think  that  all 
that  is  required  to  induce  me  to  change  my 
opinions  is  “ a few  months’  humble  and  patient 
examination  of  our  ancient  churches.”  If  I 
had  not  done  this  I would  never  have  ventured 
to  express  publicly  an  opinion  on  the  subject; 
but  it  is  because  I have  spent  years  after  years 
in  this  study,  and  devoted  the  best  part  of  my 
life  to  the  elucidation  of  mediceval  art,  that  I 
ventured  to  speak.  I have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  extend  my  personal  ob- 
servation over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 
have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  in- 
formation regarding  those  buildings  I have 
myself  been  unable  to  reach.  If  Mr.  Scott 
knew  with  what  enthusiasm  I have  pursued 
this  study,  he  would  not  accuse  me  of  trying 
to  depreciate  what  I so  earnestly  admire.  It 
was,  however,  precisely  by  that  very  extended 
course  of  study  lhat  I got  beyond  the  forms  of 
the  art  to  the  principles  I am  advocating. 

If  it  would  interest  any,  I could  show  dozens 
of  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  correct 
Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches  over  which  I 
spent  many  a busy  day,  and  dreamt  through 
many  a restless  night.  They  are  as  correct  as 
he  could  wish, — nothing  is  omitted  that  au- 
thority could  suggest, — the  sculpture  is  as  bad, 
the  drawing  as  rude,  and  the  colouring  as 
crude  as  the  most  enthusiastic  archaeologist 
could  desire.  I have  by  me  manuscripts  which 
now  seem  more  amusing  than  creditable, 
written  in  the  same  spirit.  This  was  my  edu- 
cation, and  while  it  was  going  on  I thought 
and  wrote  precisely  as  my  opponents  do  now ; 
but  I have  got  past  that  now ; and  so,  I am 
convinced,  would  others,  if  their  professional 
avocations  would  allow  them  leisure  for  the 
purpose.  Every  architect,  I believe,  must  pass 
through  this  stage,  and  I do  not  therefore 
complain  of  it.  But  I do  complain  when  I see 
them  repeating  by  rote  their  school  lessons 
at  a time  of  life  when  I think  that,  as  men, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  to  apply  the  education  thus  received  to 
the  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live. 

What  would  the  world  have  said  if  Walter 
Scott  or  Lord  Byron  had  published  only  their 
“ pot-hooks  and  hangers,”  or  their  school 
copies  and  exercises  ? or  what  should  we  say  to 
a senator  who  got  up  in  Parliament  to  repeat 
the  first  book  of  Virgil  or  an  ode  of  Ana- 
creon ? It  was  proper  they  should  learn  these 
things,  and  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  them, 
but  the  object  of  the  educational  course  was 
to  enable  them,  when  grown  up,  to  express, 
clearly  and  forcibly,  the  poetry  and  reasonings 
with  which  their  hearts  were  filled,  and  to 
address  themselves  at  once  to  feelings  and 
exigencies  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived — 
not  in  an  obsolete  language,  but  in  that  of 
their  own  time  and  of  their  own  race. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  no  architect  can 
ever  do  anything  that  is  either  great  or  good 
unless  he  first  imbue  himself  not  only  with 
the  forms  but  with  the  principles  of  both 
Grecian  and  Gothic  architecture,  and  that  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  enable  him  to  appreciate, 
and  consequently  to  admire  the  production  of 
the  “ great  of  old.”  So  far  I believe  oppo- 
nents will  go  with  me : we  only  differ  in  the 
application  we  should  make  of  this  educa- 
tional process.  I would  wish  the  architect  to 
make  the  same  use  of  it  that  every  gentleman 
does  of  what  he  learns  at  school.  Neither  our 
poets,  or  historians,  or  statesmen — none,  in- 
deed, of  our  great  men,  ever  repeat  what  they 
learned  there, — seldom,  indeed,  directly  allude 
to  it, — but  all  apply  it  indirectly  to  enabling 
them  to  express  better,  in  the  language  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  what  that  age  demands  of 
them. 

When  architects  do  this  they  will  restore 
their  art  to  the  high  position  it  ought  to  take 
among  the  utterances  of  the  humanmind.  While 
they  still,  as  Mr.  Scott  pleads  for  their  being 
allowed  to  do,  only  repeat  their  school-day- 
lessons,  they  must  be  content  to  hear  their 
art  called  puerile  and  treated  as  such,  and  to 


In  Ur.  Schreiber’s  History  of  the  Freiburg 
Minster,  which  accompanies  the  lithographs  in 
the  “ Denkmale  Deutscher  Baukunst  des 
Mittelalters  am  Oberrhein,”  there  are  copies 
of  many  documents  relative  to  the  building  of 
the  minster.  The  following  is  a translation  of 
some  of  them  referring  to  the  building  of  the 
new  choir : — 

Lodge  Accounts. 

“ In  the  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ  1471, 
the  minster  wardens  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
Junckfer  Melchior  Bauer,  Michel  Mittag,  and 
Hans  Heyninger,  have,  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  city  council,  begun  to 
build  the  new  choir  : the  secretary  to  the  lodge 
at  this  time  is  Johannes  Frithofer,  chaplain ; 
and  the  building  commenced  on  Friday  before 
St.  Michael’s  day  in  the  aforesaid  year. 

Item.  On  the  same  day  five  labourers 
(knecht)  brought  stone  for  the  choir ; and  to 
each  was  given  14  pfenning  per  day,  which 
make  5^  schilling  4 pfenning. 

Item.  On  the  Tuesday  after  St.  Simon  and 
St.  J ude  four  labourers  were  excavating  for  the 
choir  foundation,  at  1 schilling  per  day  each, 
making  4 schilling. 

Item.  On  Saturday  after  St.  Gall,  Meister 
Hans  von  Gratz  came  and  brought  with  him 
three  workmen  ( gesellen ),  and  on  the  following 
Monday  began  to  work  stones  for  the  choir.” 
Agreement  with  il Leister  Hans  Niesenberger, 
from  Gratz,  in  the  Minster  Archives. 

“ To  wit,  That  we,  burgermeister  and  council 
for  the  city  of  Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgau,  have, 
to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  his  blessed 
mother,  the  Virgin  Mary,  chosen  the  respected 
Meister  Hans  Niesenberger  von  Griitz  to  build 
the  new  choir  to  the  minster  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  here  in  Freiburg,  and  to  superintend, 
provide  for,  and  build  the  said  choir  in  the. 
best  manner,  truly  and  honestly,  as  he  and  the 
wardens  of  the  building  shall  agree ; so  long, 
until  the  said  choir  shall  be  completed,  or 
until  it  shall  be  no  longer  convenient  to  the 
council  to  build.  And  when  it  shall  not  be 
convenient  to  the  council  to  continue  building, 
Meister  Hans  shall  have  a half-year’s  notice  of 
the  council’s  intention  and  his  full  wages;  then 
shall  Meister  Hans  have  no  further  claims 
thereon.  But  if  in  case  that,  after  a short  or 
long  respite,  the  building  of  the  choir  should 
be  resumed,  Meister  Hans  shall  then  have 
notice  thereof,  and  he  shall  continue  to  build 
the  said  choir  in  the  manner  as  before  and 
after  described  in  this  document. 

Item.  Meister  Hans  shall  receive  at  every 
quarterly  fast  ( fronfast ) five  gulden  as  salary 
for  his  office  as  superintendent  of  the  building, 
and  lie  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  above, 

2 schilling  2 pfenning  per  day,  when  he  shall 
be  actually  engaged  at  the  building,  or  in  tra- 
velling to  and  from  the  same. 

Item.  Meister  Hans  shall  come  once  to  the 
building  at  each  fronfust ; he  shall  also  have  a 
good  honest  foreman  ( holier ),  and  shall  pro- 
vide good  workmen  ( gesellen ) who  come  to 
and  go  from  their  work  at  the  right  time  and 
work  honestly. 

Item.  He  shall  increase  or  decrease  the 
number  of  workmen  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  wardens  ( pfleger ) ; but  Meister 
Hans  shall  have  a month’s  notice  of  there 
being  too  few  or  too  many,  in  order  that  he 
may  know  how  to  arrange  matters  ; and  if  any 
workman  be  not  suitable  to  the  wardens,  the 
latter  shall  inform  Meister  Hans  or  the  fore- 
man, who  shall  give  the  said  workman  a 
month’s  notice  to  leave  the  works. 

Item.  The  foreman  shall  have  2 schilling 
per  day,  and  the  workman  22  rappen,  from 
cathedra  Petri  (22nd  Feb.)  until  St.  Gall’s  day 
(16th  Oct.).  Item.  From  St.  Gall’s  day  until 
cathedra  Petri,  the  foreman  shall  have  19  rap- 
pen  and  each  workman  15  rappen  per  day. 
Item.  And  those  workmen  who  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  setting  shall  have  2 rappen  per  day 
more  than  the  other  workmen. 

Item.  Whilst  the  workmen  deceive  the 
greater  wage,  they  shall  commence  at  five  in 
the  morning  and  leave  off  at  seven  in  the 
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evening,  or  nearly  so ; and  they  shall  have  one 
hour  in  the  morning,  another  at  midday,  and 
half-an-hour  in  the  afternoon,  for  eating  and 
drinking. 

Item.  They  shall  not  have  the  afternoon 
half-hour  on  Saturdays  nor  on  festival  evenings 
throughout  the  year,  nor  from  Holy  Cross  day 
in  autumn  until  Holy  Cross  day  in  May  ; but 
they  shall  leave  work  at  five  o’clock  every 
Saturday,  and  also  every  fourteen  days  at  three, 
in  order  that  they  may  go  to  the  baths. 

All  woodwork  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  minster. 

Item,  And  if  the  meister  should  have  a 
quarrel  with  any  one,  he  shall  have  the  differ- 
ence adjusted  here  in  Freiburg,  in  court,  be- 
fore the  Austrian  provincial  governor  and 
council,  and  he  shall  not  take  the  case  else- 
where, nor  shall  others  than  those  resident  in 
Freiburg  meddle  therein. 

I,  the  aforementioned  Meister  Hans,  have 
vowed  by  my  word,  without  reserve,  instead  of 
an  oath,  to  observe  these  items  and  articles, 
to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  building, 
and  all  in  connection  therewith,  honestly  and 
continually,  and  to  do  all  that  may  be  found 
necessary  truly  and  honestly. 

And  there  are  two  copies  of  this  document, 
each  sealed  with  the  seals  of  our  burgermeis- 
ter  and  council,  and  with  mine,  Meister  Han- 
sen Niesenberger,  on  St.  Matthew’s  Day,  in 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  1471.” 

From  the  City  Draught  Book. 

“ We,  burgermeister  and  council  at  Frei- 
burg, in  the  Breisgau,  make  known  publicly 
with  this  document,  that  as  Meister  Hansen  von 
Grlitz,  having  agreed  to  execute  the  new  choir 
in  the  minster  of  Our  Lady,  and  being  de- 
sirous on  account  of  his  agreement  to  become 
a householder  here,  we  and  our  successors 
have  granted  to  him  the  privilege  that  he  live 
here  free  of  taxes,  free  in  the  trade,  exempt 
from  city  service  and  all  other  incumbrances, 
except  that  he  shall  pay  the  corn  tax  and  2 
pfenst  to  his  trade’s  lodge,  also  his  yearly 
house-rent : he  is  not  however  bound  to  pay 
the  lodge  for  its  orders  and  counter  orders, 
since  he  will  do  it  of  good  will.  This  docu- 
ment, sealed  with  our  seal,  is  given  on  Wed- 
nesday before  St.  Matthew’s  day,  in  the  year 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  1472.” 

Remarks  on  the  foregoing  Documents. 

The  word  gesellen,  translated  “ workmen,” 
literally  signifies  companions  or  comrades,  and 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  existed  then  a 
more  intimate  connection  amongst  all  concerned 
in  building  than  at  present. 

The  word  halier  (foreman)  is,  in  modern 
German,  parlier,  polir,  polirer,  and  seems  to 
indicate  that  his  duties  were  principally  of  a 
talkative  sort. 

The  pfenst  was  equal  to  20  schilling, 
a schilling  equal  to  12  pfenning,  and  the 
gulden  equal  to  12j  schilling : rappen  is 
synonymous  with  pfenning. 

John  Burlison. 


THE  PORTLAND  GALLERY,  REGENT- 
STREET. 

Some  time  ago  a body  of  artists,  becoming 
tired  of  “ the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy  takes,”  and  thinking  to  obviate  a few 
of  “ the  thousand  natural  (or  ?m-natural)  ills 
that  artist-flesh  is  heir  to,”  conceived  a plan  of 
opening  a “ Free  Exhibition,”  on  principles 
advantageous  to  members  of  the  profession  not 
belongingto  any  of  the  existing  bodies  of  artists, 
and  affordingan opportunity  for  the  people  gene- 
rally to  participate  in  the  enlightening  influence 
of  the  fine  arts  with  those  to  whom  such  advan- 
tages are  usually  afforded  at  the  price  of  a 
shilling.  Five  of  the  six  days  in  the  week 
were  devoted  to  London  at  large,  the  sixth  re- 
served for  those  who  would  wish  to  insure  a 
more  select  attendance.  Two  years’  expe- 
rience, however,  convinced  the  association  of 
the  inexpediency  of  the  scheme,  and  they  have 
now  organized  a society,  called  “The  National 
Institution  for  the  Exhibition  of  Works  of 
Art,”  on  a somewhat  less  liberal  scale,  though 
still  intending  to  admit  the  public,  and  which, 
there  seems  reason  to  believe,  will  be  perma- 
nent. The  present  exhibition  contains  many 
meritorious  works  and  very  few  decidedly  bad 
ones.  Names  hitherto  comparatively  unknown 
are  affixed  to  pictures  of  undoubted  excellence. 


Mr.  Lauder  maintains  bis  reputation  ; his  picture 
(280),  “Christ  appearing  to  two  of  his  Disciples, 
on  the  way  to  Eminaus,”  indeed  surpasses  what  we 
usually  see  of  his, — it  is  remarkable  alike  for  its 
solemn  treatment  and  high  intention,  is  exquisite  in 
colour  and  simple  in  composition.  He  has  two  able 
illustrations  from  “ Quentin  Durward.”  (45),  “Gal- 
liotti,  the  Astrologer,  showing  Louis  XI.  the  first 
Specimen  of  Printing” — wherein  the  subtle  king  is 
most  successfully  depicted  and  contrasted  with  the 
noble  impersonation  of  Galliotti — is  a specimen  of 
the  power  of  tone  over  the  most  lavish  use  of  the 
richly-set  palette.  (166),  “ Maitre  Pierre,  Quentin 
Durward,  and  Jaqueline” — to  our  mind  the  better 
of  the  two — displays  most  charming  feeling  and  re- 
fined taste, — the  beautifully-qualified  tints  and  har- 
monious greys  are  in  admirable  keeping  with  the 
subject. 

In  the  landscape  department  (207),  “ A Wood- 
land  River,”  by  S.  R.  Percy,  takes  precedence,  and  j 
will  oblige  older  hands  to  “ look  about  them.”  A 
determination  to  represent  nature  as  she  is,  and  an 
imagination  awake  to  her  loveliest  aspects,  charac- 
terize this  essentially  English  performance ; the 
careful  manipulation  of  the  various  weeds  in  the 
foreground,  far  from  anything  like  pedantry,  and  the 
unshrinking  perseverance  afeer  truth  evident  through- 
out, are  quite  invigorating  after  the  many  ordinary 
recipe  compositions  one  sees  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  The  producer  of  such  a work  is  destined  to 
stand  eminent  amongst  the  best  of  British  land- 
scape painters.  (277),  “ Welsh  Mountains,”  by 
the  same,  is  admirable.  (41),  “ Noon,”  by  A.  W. 
Williams,  calls  for  an  equal  share  of  commendation, 
reminding  one  of  a combination  of  the  rugged  Sal- 
vator Rosa,  and  the  elegant,  sunny  Claude.  This 
picture  is  apparently  an  adaptation  from  successful 
studies  in  Wales. 

L.  Desanges,  is  a name  scarcely  known  to 
ordinary  frequenters  of  exhibitions,  but  is  appended 
here  to  a work  of  no  ordinary  merit  (159),  “The  Ex- 
communication  of  Robert,  King  of  France,  and  his 
Queen  Bertha,” — a dramatic  incident,  powerfully 
described  by  many  figures  gorgeously  dressed  and 
bejewelled  ; the  head  of  Bertha  is  a striking  feature 
from  her  loveliness,  and  the  whole  of  the  personce 
influenced  by  the  light  of  the  torches  form  a re- 
markably clever  and  effective  production.  This  with 
a very  successful  “Study”  (116),  a Bacchante, 
seemingly,  are  the  most  attractive  of  the  many 
contributions  of  a clever  and  rising  man. 

Mr.  Armitage,  of  Westminster  Hall  celebrity, 
has  here  a grand  study  of  the  human  form  divine, 
entitled  “ Samson  ” (57),  likely  in  all  respects  to 
help  his  fame.  (201)  “ GEdipus  and  Antigone,”  is 
a smaller  picture,  very  French — very  poetical. 
Niemann  has  some  fine  landscapes,  in  a style  built 
more,  perhaps,  upon  study  of  old  masters  than  of 
nature,  although  the  latter  has  not  been  ne- 
glected : (72)  “ A Landscape,”  is  proof  of  what  he 
can  do.  A little  more  drawing  about  the  "fore- 
ground to  the  left  of  the  subject  would  enhance  it 
in  our  estimation.  (68)  “ Kenilworth,  from  the 
Tilt  Yard,”  (151)  “ Norman  Staircase,  at  the  Old 
Mint,  Canterbury,”  and  (210)  “ Solitude,”  are 
able  but  somewhat  mannered  representations.  Se- 
veral excellent  transcripts  in  water-colours  bear 
testimony  to  a stored  mind  and  ready  hand,  and  show 
how  forcible  an  agent  the  medium  may  be  made. 

Mr.  M'lan  exhibits  (55)  “ Here’s  his  health  in 
Water  !”  and  (76)  “ The  Highland  Coronach,”  both 
improved  repetitions  of  former  pictures  we  believe. 
The  true  loyal  Scotch  feeling  in  these,  and  nicely 
painted  as  they  are,  renders  them  valuable  both  as 
works  of  art  and  national  mementos.  No  artist 
evinces  more  “ love  ” for  his  subject,  or  more  pains- 
taking determination  to  leave  nothing  undone. 

(244)  “ Captivity  and  Liberty  ” is  an  exceed- 
ingly poetical  notion,  charmingly  carried  out  by 
Mrs.  M'lan,  representing  two  imprisoned  Scotch 
women  watching  a bird  which  hovers  around  its 
nest,  in  the  window  of  their  dungeon. 

(283)  “ Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Aviragus  re- 
turning from  the  Hunt;”  James  Eckford  Lauder, 
R.S.A.  Beautifully  painted,  reminding  one  a little 
of  Etty. 

(174)  “Scene  from  Henry  IV.,”  C.  Dukes, 
exhibits  nice  execution,  but  disagreeable  colour  ; 
Falstaff  here  is  not  the  unctuous  morsel  of  fat  mor- 
tality drawn  by  Shakspeare.  The  female  characters 
are  more  happily  conceived. 

In  a performance  full  of  affectation,  Mr.  Rosetti 
has  shown  himself  a poet-artist,  so  much  real  genius 
(misdirected,  though  it  be)  pervades  this,  that  one 
wonders  how  the  author  can  subserviently  submit  his 
abilities  to  so  confined  a sphere.  Surely  light, 
shadow,  and  colour,  with  the  marvellous  mysteries 
of  their  respective  influences  are  matters  worthy  the 
attention  of  a painter.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a strik- 
ing work  for  intensity  of  expression  and  the  cle- 
verly arranged  and  carefully  drawn  white  dra- 
peries. 

(225)  In  proximity  to  the  last,  “ The  Princes 
in  the  Tower  ;”  by  Mr.  F.  Newenham,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  rich  full  painting  (directly  the  reverse 
of  the  Francia-like  appearance  of  the  “ Ecce  An- 
cilla  Domini,”)  characteristic  of  the  British 
school. 


To  mention  all  the  works  worthy  of  notice,  it 
would  be  almost  necessary  to  transcribe  the  catalogue 
in  numeral  rotation,  as  is  testified  by  the  many  works 
bearing  the  names  of  Hulme,  Williams,  Gilbert,  G. 
Williams,  D.  W.  Deane  (by  whom  are  two  admirable 
small  productions  (91),  “ Fra  Bartolomeo  ” 

and  (97)  “The  Studious  Armourer,”)  Buss, 
Barraud  (who  exhibits,  amongst  other  works, 
the  popular  “Lord  have  Mercy  upon  Us!”  and 
“ We  praise  Thee,  O God  !”),  II.  Duffield  (a 
worthy  follower  of  Lance),  J.  C.  Bentley,  H. 
M'Culloch  (238,  “ Border  Tower  on  the  Yarrow,” 
very  charming,  but  hardly  up  to  his  mark),  Dighton, 
Hemsley  (the  popular  walk  somewhere  between 
Webster  and  Farrier),  Oliver,  Wink  field,  Wood, 
Cobbett,  A.  Corbould  (whose  portraits,  though 
mannered,  are  by  no  means  of  an  ordinary  class), 
&c. 

A pretty  “ Lavinia  ” (151),  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
and  some  three  or  four  sparkling  flippancies,  by 
Mr.  Pasmore,  also  deserve  a share  of  attention. 


ST.  JOHN’S  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS, 
KENSALL  GREEN. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  these  schools  were 
opened  in  the  presence  of  about  300  of  the 
villagers  and  the  neighbouring  clergy  and 
gentry,  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Pemberton,  the 
incumbent.  The  Bishop  of  London  had  con- 
sented to  attend,  but  was  unavoidably  absent. 
The  site  of  these  schools  (as  well  as  the  sites 
for  the  church,  and  the  parsonage)  was  liberally 
given  by  the  warden  and  fellows  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford.  The  ground  has  a frontage 
of  40  feet  towards  Kilburn-lane,  and  a depth 
of  about  280  feet.  The  schools  are  so  arranged, 
that  the  boys  enter  from  Kilburn-lane,  and 
the  girls  from  the  Harrow-road,  by  a pathway, 
some  300  or  400  feet  in  length,  which  advan- 
tage was  obtained  by  a further  grant  from  All 
Souls’  College,  and  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Pember- 
ton, giving  up  a portion  of  his  garden. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lang  was  the  architect,  appointed 
by  the  committee,  and  under  his  superin- 
tendence the  building  was  erected. 

The  structured  of  a plain  but  substantial  cha- 
racter, two  stories  in  height,  the  ground  story 
being  for  the  boys  and  the  upper  story  for  the 
girls.  The  school  rooms  are  40  feet  by  23  feet, 
and  14  feet  in  height.  The  class  rooms  are  11 
feet  6 inches  by  10  feet.  A separate  residence  for 
the  master  and  the  mistress  is  attached  to  each 
end  of  the  school  building,  but  they  have  no 
internal  communication  with  the  schools,  and 
contain  living  rooms  14  feet  by  12  feet, 
kitchens,  12  feet  by  12  feet,  and  bedrooms  of 
corresponding  sizes  : the  closets,  &c.,  are  de- 
tached. The  contract  was  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Edser  for  1,229 /.,  but  the  total  cost,  in- 
cluding fittings,  additional  fence  walls  and 
fencing,  and  all  expenses,  will  not  be  less  than 
1,500/.  The  schools  will  accommodate  340 
children. 


HEALTH  IN  THE  COTTAGE  AND 
FARM  HOUSE. 

Now  that  winter  is  gone,  and  the  warm 
season  is  all  before  us,  it  is  time  to  ask  what 
has  been  done  to  prevent  a recurrence  of 
deadly  contagion,  or  of  endemic  disease? 
Much  discussion  and  diversity  of  opinions, 
many  statistics  and  some  plans  for  operation, 
have,  indeed,  occupied  our  rulers  and  our  phi- 
losophers ; yet  I fear  that  but  little  has  actually 
been  effected  for  the  permanent  health  of  the 
people.  But  if  every  one  would  carry  out  that 
excellent  adage,  “ Exert  yourself,  and  God  will 
help  you,”  which  is  the  proper  translation  of 
the  French  proverb, — even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  much  might  be  done  to  avert  the  foul 
demon. 

The  attention  of  our  Sanitary  Commission 
has  been  chiefly  turned  to  important  changes, 
that  will  require  time  to  carry  out,  after  con- 
siderable delay  in  experiments  and  discussion ; 
but  there  are  many  remedies  within  the  pro- 
vince of  humble  individuals  which  are  almost 
of  equal  importance,  and  quite  practicable  in  a 
few  hours.  In  the  hope  of  others  following 
the  example,  I will  suggest  one. 

Whenever  I visit  a friend  in  the  country,  I 
am  forcibly  reminded  at  every  turning  of  a 
lane,  or  at  the  corner  of  every  field,  that  pure 
uncontaminated  air  is  rarely  to  be  found  in 
agricultural  or  in  marshy  localities,  especially 
after  sunset,  when  plants  cease  to  emit  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen  abounds  in  these  districts.  But 
the  great  law  of  nature,  the  permeability  of 
gases,  and  that  other  principle  now  well  under- 
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stood  in  hospitals,  which  requires  a certain  pro- 
portion of  miasma  (say  7 per  cent),  to  affect  us 
with  contagion,  enable  us  to  escape  mischief  in 
the  open  country;  but  nearer  every  farm-house, 
and  worse  in  and  around  the  cottager’s  abode, 
deadly  vapours,  in  a condensed  form,  affect  our 
senses.  Pig-styes  and  calf-hutches,  however 
clean  they  may  be  kept,  are  often,  from  want 
of  light  and  of  air,  the  cause  of  death  to  the 
animals  themselves,  and  of  sickness  to  those 
who  tend  them.  To  the  same  cause  may 
often  be  ascribed  the  wholesale  mortality  among 
poultry.  That  which  created  the  Tooting 
disease  among  children,  I am  persuaded, 
doubles  the  casualties  of  our  farm  stock. 

But  to  come  nearer  the  human  dwellings. 
Of  all  places,  the  necessary,  near  a country 
residence,  is  perhaps  the  most  poisonous,  from 
exhalations  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin, 
commixed  and  carefully  shut  down,  perhaps  for 
hours,  until,  being  opened,  thecondensed  venom 
let  loose  annoys  our  senses  and  overpowers 
our  lungs  and  stomach;  especially  if  this  should 
occur  late  in  the  day  or  at  night,  when  the 
effluvia  are  most  noxious,  and  our  power  of 
resistance  at  its  minimum.  Constant  ventila- 
tion must  be  the  only  safety-valve  here  and  in 
many  other  cases.  Nowhere  ought  there  to 
be  a close  cover,  unless  there  be  ventilating 
pipes  ; and  from  my  observation  I am  disposed 
to  think  that  attention  to  this,  in  town  and  in 
country,  would  do  much  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  sickness  and  of  death  among  mankind,  and 
their  property — domestic  animals.  Let  country 
surveyors  think  of  this.  G.  F. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  contract  for  the  station  works  for  the 
Preston  extension  of  the  East  Lancashire,  at 
Preston,  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Samuel 

and  James  Ilolme,  of  Liverpool. An  iron 

bridge,  of  large  dimensions,  is  in  course  of 
construction  at  the  iron  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Finch  and  Willey,  Windsor,  ‘its  extreme 
length  will  be  600  feet,  there  being  four  arches 
or  spans,  one  of  300  feet,  and  three  of  100  feet 
each.  The  design  is  one  by  Mr.  Brunei, 
C.  E.,  and  the  structure  is  for  the  South  Wales 

line,  to  cross  the  Wye  at  Chepstow. A 

method  of  exhibiting  the  names  of  stations 
especially  at  night,  by  painting  on  wire  gauze, 
and  lighting  when  requisite  from  within  a 
lantern  faced  with  the  gauze,  is  being  adopted 
at  Gateshead.  The  invention  is  one  by  Mr. 
Meik  of  Sunderland  and  Mr.  Watson  of 
Newcastle,  and  has  been  hitherto  used  on  the 

dial  of  a tidal  gauge. Chainroy’s  Helical 

Railway,  a patented  invention,  is  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  lifting  or  lowering  carriages 
? from  one  line  of  rails  to  another,  on  a different 
I - level.  A line  of  rails  is  arranged  in  a helical 
I manner,  with  a platform  on  three  wheels,  fixed 
I different  levels.  A vertical  grooved  shaft 
passes  through  the  centre  of  this  platform  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  receives  rotary  motion 
from  any  prime  mover.  The  platform  is  fur- 
inished  with  a bolt  which  may  be  slidden  into 
the  groove  in  the  shaft,  and  a rotary  motion 
ithereby  imparted  to  it.  On  the  platform  rest 
the  wheels  of  another,  fitted  with  guides  that 
embrace  rollers  fixed  to  the  sides  to  prevent  its 
revolving;  and  on  this  second  platform  is 
placed  the  load  to  be  lifted.  On  rotary  motion 
being  given  to  the  vertical  shaft,  the  under 
carriage  will  also  revolve,  and  travel  up  the 
Helical  .Railway.  By  reversing  the  motion  of 
'the  shaft  the  loads  will  be  lowered.  The  lifting 
of  loads,  or  water,  in  mines,  appears  to  have 
?been  the  primary  object  of  this  invention,  as 

edescribed  in  the  Mining  Journal. In  the 

[ 'course  of  a recent  trial  at  the  Yorkshire  assizes, 

‘ it  became  a question  as  to  what  was  a proper 
icharge  to  be  made  by  a railway  engineer  for 
ibis  professional  services,  and  an  eminent  engi- 
neer in  that  county  was  asked  how  much  he 
'charged  per  day  as  consulting  engineer.  The 
ireply  was,  “ That  varies  from  10  guineas  to 
iIOO,  according  to  circumstances.”  Our 
'contemporaries  of  the  newspaper  press  as  they 
circulate  the  anecdote  say, — this  is  “ the  way 

whe  money  goes.” It  appears  from  a return 

Sust  issued,  that  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  railways  open  for  traffic  on  30th 
dune,  1849,  was  55,968,  and  the  length  of 
trail  way  then  open  for  traffic,  5,447F  miles, 
■being  rather  more  than  10  persons  per  mile. 
hThere  were  amongst  them  107  engineers,  103 


draughtsmen,  1,839  engine-drivers,  1,871  as- 
sistant engine-drivers  and  firemen,  1,631 
guards  and  breaksmen,  5,508  platelayers, 
10,809  artificers,  and  14,029  labourers.  The 
total  number  of  persons  employed  on  railways 
not  open  for  traffic  on  30th  June,  1849,  was 
103,816,  and  »he  total  length  of  railway  autho- 
rized, in  respect  of  which  they  were  employed, 
was  6,636j  miles,  of  which  1,5044  were  in 
course  of  construction.  There  were  269  engi- 
neers, 153  draughtsmen,  16,144  artificers,  and 
83,052  labourers.  The  total  length  of  railway 
authorized  to  be  used  and  constructed  on  30th 
June,  1840,  was  12,083f-  miles,  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  thereon,  159,784. 

The  railway  calls  are  fast  dwindling  down 

to  moderate  limits.  The  amount  required  for 
the  current  month  of  April  is  304,776/.  against 
884,249/.  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  the  latter  sum  being  itself  a great  dimi- 
nution when  compared  with  previous  calls. 
— - — The  Tithebarn-street  station  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Company  at  Liverpool  is 
to  be  opened  for  public  traffic  on  1st  May.  It 
is  stated,  says  the  Albion,  that  upwards  of  500 
houses  were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the 
station.  There  are  five  lines  of  rails  to  accom- 
modate the  traffic  of  three  companies ; namely, 
the  East  Lancashire,  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  the  Liverpool  and  Southport.  Tb 
passenger  station  is  covered  in  by  two  iron 
roofs,  one  of  them  extending  640  feet  in  length 
and  being  136  feet  span.  The  other  roof  is 
80  feet  in  span  and  160  feet  in  length.  The 
rails  are  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street, 
and  by  means  of  powerful  machinery  the  goods 
waggons  are  raised  on  the  line  and  lowered  to 
the  street  in  order  to  facilitate  the  loading  and 
unloading.  The  works  and  buildings  on  the 
extension  line  and  station  are  of  an  extensive 
character,  and  have  cost  a very  large  sum  of 

money. Mr.  G.  Shepherd,  C.E.,  suggests, 

in  the  Mining  Journal,  that  pulverized  chalk 
might  be  used  on  greasy  or  slippery  rails,  to 
restore  or  increase  the  friction  of  the  wheels  of 
locomotives  and  trains  in  transit,  and  thus 
prevent  accidents  by  the  overpowering  of  the 
breaks,  the  force  of  which  over  the  wheels 
would  also,  he  observes,  be  directly  increased 
by  the  chalk  being  carried  from  the  rail  round 
the  wheel  to  the  break  itself.  The  idea  of 
applying  so  trusted  and  immemorial  an  anti- 
greaser of  tight-ropes  and  dancing-pumps  to 
so  useful  a purpose  in  place  of  sand,  is  really 
a happy  one,  though  unaccountably  long  in 
turning  up.  Mr.  Shepherd  also  points  out  its 

advantage  in  ascending  heavy  inclines. The 

Wiener  Zeitung,  of  7th  instant,  contains  the 
announcement  that  a prize  of  20,000  imperial 
ducats  will  be  paid  to  the  constructor  of  a 
locomotive  with  sufficient  power  to  operate  in 
tugging  trains  over  the  Semmering,  which 
mountain  intercepts  the  railway  line  between 
Neustadt  and  Bruck,  on  the  Vienna-Trieste 
line. 


been  provided  both  for  males  and  females 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

The  cooking  kitchen,  bakehouse,  and  serv- 
ing rooms  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  main 
buildings. 

The  washhouse  is  likewise  separate,  and 
will  be  fitted  up  with  washing  stalls,  each 
for  one  person,  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  A tank  for  soft  water  is  provided  con- 
tiguous to  the  washhouse.  The  laundry  is 
under  the  same  roof,  and  will  be  fitted  up  with 
ironing  boards,  stoves,  and  proper  drying 
closets. 

The  infirmaries,  both  for  males  and  females, 
are  entirely  separated  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  prison,  and  are  provided  with  separate 
airing  courts. 

The  chapel  will  be  fitted  up  with  separate 
seats  or  stalls  for  394  prisoners,  pews  for 
governor’s  and  chaplain’s  families,  and  galle- 
ries for  the  officers.  The  approach  for  the 
females  will  be  by  a covered  way  and  bridge, 
on  the  level  ol  the  chapel  floor,  and  to  allow 
of  the  chapel  being  filled  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, six  entrances  are  provided  from  the 
males’  prison.  There  will  be  provided  a board 
room,  offices  for  governor,  chaplain,  clerks, 
surgery,  visiting  rooms  for  prisoners’  friends, 
officers’  mess  room,  offices  for  the  steward  and 
bis  clerk,  waiting  rooms,  stores  for  provisions 
and  raw  material,  &c.  &c. 

Within  the  prison,  quarters  will  be  provided 
for  24  male  and  6 female  officers.  Quarters 
are  provided  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  for  the 
governor,  chaplain,  assistant  chaplain,  surgeon, 
and  for  6 warders. 

The  prison  will  be  warmed  by  hot  water, 
similar  to  the  manner  adopted  at’  Pentonville, 
flues  being  provided  for  the  admission  of  the 
warmed  air  to  each  cell,  and  extraction  flues 
to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air,  these  flues  termi- 
nating in  the  ventilation  shafts. 

The  whole  of  the  cells,  both  for  males  and 
females,  are  13  feet  by  7 feet,  and  9 feet  high 
to  the  crown  of  the  arch. 

The  engraved  plan  shows  the  prison  com- 
plete for  1,000  prisoners  : the  back  wing  in  the 
males’  prison,  and  the  left-hand  wing  in  the 
females’  prison,  are  those  which  are  not  being 
built  at  present. 

The  following  are 

THE  REFERENCES  TO  GROUND  PLAN. 

Males'  Prison. 


THE  NEW  PRISON  FOR  THE  COUNTY 
OF  SURREY. 

In  arranging  the  designs  for  the  Surrey 
new  prison,  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
Wandsworth,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  U.  Hill, 
architect,  it  has  been  attempted  to  make 
them  in  such  a way  as  to  be  uniform  and  com- 
plete for  the  number  at  first  intended  to  be 
provided  for  (700),  and  that  the  future  exten- 
sion (to  1,000),  should  not  interfere  with  the 
buildings  elected  nor  destroy  their  uniformity. 
The  buildings  are  designed  in  the  plainest  and 
most  simple  style,  and  of  the  most  substantial 
kind.  They  are  executed  in  brickwork,  with 
stone  dressings,  quoins,  plinths,  cornices,  win- 
dow sills,  &c.,  and  are  arranged  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Pentonville  prison,  and  with  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  various  fittings  and 
details. 

There  are  543  cells  provided  for  male  pri- 
soners, and  165  for  females,  making  a total 
accommodation  for  prisoners  of  70S  cells,  not 
including  punishment  and  reception  cells  : the 
whole  will  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  fitted 
up  with  soil  pan  or  water  closet,  washing  basin, 
with  sufficient  supply  of  water  (a  separate 
cistern  being  provided  for  each  cell),  and  a gas 
light. 

Rooms  on  the  ground,  first,  and  second 
floors,  adjoining  the  central  hall,  have  been 
provided  for  trade  instructors.  Baths  have 


1.  Waiting  room. 

2.  Officers’  room. 

3.  Physician’s  room. 

4.  Warders’  room. 

5.  Ditto  bed  room. 

6.  Assistant  Surgeon's 

parlour. 

7.  Ditto  bed  room. 

8.  Magistrates’  waiting 

room. 

9.  Ditto  room. 

10.  Prisoners'  visiting 
room. 


11.  Governor’s  office. 

12.  Ditto  Clerk’s  office. 

13.  Store. 

14.  Inspection  hall. 

15.  Chief  Warder’s 

room. 

16.  Trade  Instructor's 

room. 

17.  Surgery. 

18.  Cells. 

19.  Officers'  rooms. 

20.  Infirmary. 


Females’  Prison. 


7.  Matron’s  office. 

8.  Officers’  rooms. 

9.  Cells. 

10.  Laundry. 

11.  Drying  closet. 

12.  Boiler  room. 

13.  Washhouse. 

14.  Washing  stalls. 


1 . Waiting  room. 

2.  Prisoners’  visiting 

room. 

3.  Matron’s  sitting 

room. 

4.  Ditto  bed  room. 

5.  Female  Turnkeys’ 

room. 

6.  Ditto  bed  room. 

The  basement  contains — 

Males'  Prison. — Examining  room,  reception 
cells,  receiving  room,  baths,  fumigating  closet, 
apparatus  room,  prisoners’  own  clothes  store, 
clothing  store,  cleaning  room,  principal  officers’ 
mess  room,  warders’  mess  room,  steward’s 
stores,  steward’s  office,  store,  bread  room,  pota- 
toe  store,  cook’s  room,  coal  store,  workshops, 
males’  serving  room,  cooking  kitchen,  females’ 
serving  room,  scullery,  boiler  room,  bakehouse, 
can  room,  meat  store,  larder,  baths,  coal  store, 
punishment  cells,  store-keeper’s  office,  clerk 
of  the  work’s  office,  prison  stores,  itch  cells, 
dead  house. 

Females'  Prison. — Examining  room,  recep- 
tion cells,  baths,  prisoners’  own  clothes  store, 
clothing  store,  fumigating  closet,  apparatus 
room,  workshop  or  school  room,  store,  serving 
room,  kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  coals,  store, 
baths,  punishment  cells. 

We  shall  next  week  give  a section  of  the 
building  and  plan  of  the  chapel,  which  will 
render  our  illustration  complete. 


ENTRANCE  GATEWAY,  NEW  SURREY  COUNTY  PRISON. Mb.  D.  Hill,  Abcmtect. 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  NEW  SURREY  COUNTY  PRISON. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  LOCKS  AND  KEYS. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  9th  inst.,  a paper  was  read  “ On  the 
Construction  of  Locks  and  Keys,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Chubb.  The  author  commenced  by  stating, 
that  the  most  ancient  lock,  of  whose  form  and 
construction  there  was  any  certain  knowledge, 
was  the  Egyptian,  which  had  been  in  use  for 
upwards  of  4,000  years.  The  construction  of 
this  lock  was  minutely  described,  also  that  of 
the  ancient  “ warded”  and  “ letter”  locks.  The 
essential  principle  of  the  Egyptian  lock  was  that 
of  moveable  pins,  or  studs,  dropping  into  and 
securing  the  bolt,  all  of  which  must  be  raised 
to  the  proper  height,  by  corresponding  pins  in 
the  end  of  the  key,  before  the  bolt  could  be 
unfastened.  This  lock  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  most  of  the  ingenious  inventions 
of  late  years  had  been  based,  differing  only  in 
the  forms  of  the  moveable  obstructions  to  the 
bolt,— some  of  which  acted  vertically,  others 
horizontally,  some  with  a rotary  motion,  and 
many  others  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

Calculations  were  gone  into,  to  show  the 
number  of  different  combinations  which  might 
be  made  in  Chubb’s  lock;  and- it  appeared, 
that  with  an  average  sized  key,  having  six- 
steps,  each  capable,  of  being  reduced  in  height 
twenty  times,  the  number  of  changes  would  be 
80, 400  ; that  if  the  seventh  step,  which  threw 
the  bolt,  was  taken  into  account,  the  reduction 
of  it  only  ten  times  would  increase  the  number 
to  804,000.  Further,  that  as  the  drill  pins  of 
the  locks,  and  the  pipes  of  the  keys,  might  be 
made  of  three  different  sizes,  the  total  number 
of  changes  would  be  2,592,000.  In  keys  of 
the  smallest  size,  the  total  number  would  be 
048,000,  whilst  in  those  of  the  largest  size  it 
would  be  increased  to  7,770,000  changes. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  stated,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  locks  and  keys  was  principally  carried 
on  at  Wolverhampton  and  the  adjacent  towns, 
Birmingham,  and  London. 

On  the  1 6th  the  discussion  upon  the  paper 
occupied  the  whole  evening,  and  the  meeting 
expressed  a strong  conviction  in  favour  of 
Chubb’s  lock. 


OPENING  WORKS  OF  ART  IN  '51. 

The  remarks  in  The  Builder  recom- 
mending to  Government  the  completion  of 
some  buildings  and  monuments  now  in  pro- 
gress, are  well  worthy  of  their  serious  regard  ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  acceleration  of  such 
works  which  are  open  only  at  fitful  intervals 
to  the  public,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  con- 
servators of  national  property  that  our  great 
public  buildings — such  as  the  whole  range  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  metropolitan 
cathedrals,  the  museums  generally,  Tower, 
palaces,  gardens  (Zoological  and  others),  toge- 
ther with  institutes  of  all  kinds,  should  be 
unreservedly  and  gratuitously  opened  on  this 
grand  occasion,  so  that  one  glorious  saturnalia 
of  science  might  evidence  to  the  world  the 
advance  of  arts  and  the  unthought  wealth  of 
this  great  country. 

Of  what  use  is  the  gem  which  glitters  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  virtuoso,  or  the  precious  relic 
which  sleeps  in  the  drawer  of  the  antiquary? 
None  whatever.  Yet  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition have  our  great  public  repositories  of  art 
been  buried  up  to  this  day,  so  far  as  the  popu- 
lace are  concerned, — at  least  such  portion  of 
the  denizens  of  our  metropolis  as  could  not 
pay  Is.  Gd.  for  the  tower,  6d.  for  St.  Paul’s 
and  the  Abbey,  and  so  on  seriatim.  This  is 
truly  the  disgrace  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  ignorance  amongst  the  multitude, 
coupled  with  a want  of  respect,  if  not  of  admira- 
tion, for  the  masterpieces  of  taste,  whenever 
they  are  admitted  to  a view. 

As  you  observe,  on  the  first  admission  of 
John  Bull’s  family  to  the  gardens,  some  slight 
damages  were  done  to  shrubs  and  flowers— till 
acquaintance  with  their  value  taught  even  the 
"snob”  to  appreciate  and  respect  beauty  in 
nature:  familiarization  with  beauty  in  art  would 
follow  as  essentially,  and  the  result  be  the 
same.  No  act  of  the  excellent  Prince  to  whom 
is  due  the  origination  of  the  coming  National 
Exhibition,  can  more  illustrate  his  fame,  or 
more  endear  him  to  the  country,  than  the 
study  to  which  he  has  devoted  liis  fine  intellect, 
namely,  to  connect  the  name  of  England  and 
the  annals  of  his  era  with  supereminence  in  art. 


The  eulogium  of  an  ancient  historian  (Quintus 
Curtius),  on  the  character  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
seems  to  me  to  be  apposite  to  the  merits  of 
Prince  Albert,  in  the  instance  of  the  approaching 
exhibition,  and  to  have  escaped  notice,  for 
in  that  early  and  rude  age  the  consequences 
of  an  aggregation  of  arts  and  manufactures  are 
there  demonstrated.  In  the  present  epoch  of 
philosophic  research,  and  perfection  in  me- 
chanism, what  may  not  be  anticipated  ! Let 
England,  then,  the  mistress  in  arts,  be  the 
foremost  in  munificence : let  her  open  her 
repositories  of  hoarded  wonders  to  convince 
the  stranger  of  her  supremacy,  and  to  assure 
her  own  native  children  of  toil  that  the  issues 
of  their  industry  are  existent  and  indestructible, 
although  long  concealed  from  the  artificer. 

Quondam. 


AID  TO  INVENTORS. 

Your  correspondent,  “ An  Inventor  of  Ways 
without  Means,”  in  pointing  out  that  persons 
so  situated  are  unable  to  protect  their  inven- 
tions by  patents  prior  to  exhibition  in  1851, 
has,  I think,  somewhat  exaggerated  the  diffi- 
culty. Doubtless  some  mode  of  securing  the 
benefit  of  a successful  invention,  less  expensive 
than  a patent  (at  the  present  price),  and  more 
effective  than  registration,  is  highly  desirable. 
Still,  in  this  country  there  is  no  want  of  enter- 
urising  moneyed  men  ready  to  join  in  or  to 
defray  the  entire  expense  of  patent  right  for  a 
share  of  the  profit  attendant  on  every  really 
good  and  useful  invention.  The  person  most 
likely  to  do  so  is  the  employer  of  the  inventor, 
supposing  the  invention  to  have  reference  to 
the  particular  manufacture  in  which  both  are 
interested. 

The  want  of  means  more  seriously  affects 
those  who  have,  or  who  imagine  they  have,  the 
ivays,  when  they  require  capital  to  assist  them 
to  complete  models  or  machines  for  exhibition. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  Bolton  Committee 
of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  at  a recent 
meeting,  commenced  a separate  subscription, 
to  provide  a local  fund,  to  be  called  " the 
Operative  Fund,”  for  the  assistance  of  opera- 
tives and  artisans  in  maturing  and  perfecting 
any  inventions,  manufactures,  machines,  mo- 
dels, or  improvements,  which  they  may  with 
their  own  funds  be  unable  to  complete  for  the 
exhibition.  Contributions,  amounting  to  50 1., 
were  volunteered  at  the  meeting  by  parties  who 
had  in  every  case  previously  subscribed  to  the 
general  fund,  and  the  committee  have  already 
had  applications  for  aid. 

The  same  committee  have  also  resolved, 
"That  the  local  commisioner  and  the  honorary 
secretary  be  appointed  a committee  of  secrecy, 
to  receive  communications  relative  to  objects 
for  exhibition,  which  they  may  be  desired  not 
to  make  public  before  the  time  of  exhibition,” 
to  obviate  the  objection  there  is  to  communi- 
cate the  information,  as  to  ’objects  likely  to  be 
exhibited,  sought  by  the  commissioners. 

G.  J.  F. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  on  the  10th,  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
V.P.,  in  the  chair,  exhibitions  were  made  by 
Mr.  Redfern;  Mr.  Edwards;  Mr.  Gould, 
F.S.A. ; Mr.  Milner,  F.S.A.  (of  a drawing  of 
the  sculptures  on  the  font  of  Ivirkburn,  near 
Driffield:  the  upper  series  relates  to  baptism 
and  other  Christian  subjects,  but  the  lower  one 
appears  to  be  an  illustration  of  some  ancient 
romance  : Dr.  Bell  suggested  that  it  related  to 
the  tale  of  Reynard  the  Fox) ; Messrs.  Lawes 
(of  some  tiles  found  while  excavating  beneath 
their  house,  situate  about  50  feet  south  of  the 
Barber  Surgeons’  Hall,  London  : these  may 
have  belonged  to  the  chapel  of  St.  James, 
which  formerly  stood  near  the  north  end  of 
this  street) ; Mr.  D.  Falcke ; and  Mr.  Charles 
Ainslie  (of  a large  number  of  arms,  consisting 
principally  of  daggers  and  arrow-heads,  found 
in  the  Thames  while  digging  the  foundations 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament). 

Mr.  Pettigrew  produced  a MSS.  volume, 
containing  a series  of  warrants  with  the  sign 
manual  of  Charles  II.,  and  countersigned  by 
the  celebrated  secretary,  Samuel  Pepys,  di- 
rected to  Captain  Faseby,  the  commander  of 
the  king’s  yachts,  Cleaveland  and  Charles,  from 
the  year  1673  to  1678. 


Dr.  Bell  read  a paper  on  the  contents  of  a 
parchment  roll,  3lA  feet  long  by  12  inches 
broad,  which,  from  a collation  with  the  frag- 
ments published  by  Hearne  (Oxon,  1719),  he 
pronounced  to  be  an  entire  MS.  of  Thomas 
Sprott’s  Chronicle  (who  lived  about  1276),  and 
probably  unique  : no  perfect  copy  exists  in  the 
Cottonian  or  Harleian  collections,  nor  is  an- 
other known  to  those  well  versed  in  our  an- 
cient annals.  Enlarged  drawings  of  some  of 
the  illuminations  were  exhibited  ; and  from  the 
cross-legged  figure  of  Brute,  Dr.  Bell  pro- 
ceeded to  give  some  new  views  concerning 
this  peculiar  position  of  our  monumental  effi- 
gies, illustrating  the  subject  by  some  curious 
legal  customs  observed  of  old  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Planche,  F.S.A.,  made  some  remarks 
showing  the  great  importance  and  curiosity  of 
this  subject. 

The  meeting  concluded  by  the  reading  of  a 
report  from  Mr.  Pretty,  of  Northampton, 
relating  to  the  excavations  now  in  progress  at 
the  Roman  villa  near  Towcester,  which  was 
illustrated  by  a drawing  of  one  of  the  pave-  j 
ments. 


PRESERVATION  OF  OAK  FENCING. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  for  the  best  method  to 
preserve  oak  fencing  from  the  weather, — I have  j 
had  much  experience,  and  have  for  years 
watched  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
these  wooden  fences,  and  in  all  cases  have  j 
found  that  the  wood  itself,  without  any  paint 
or  dressing  whatsoever,  is  the  most  durable,  i 
With  respect  to  oak  fencing,  we  must  all  have  i 
witnessed  and  seen  many  instances  of  old  grey 
park  fences  that  had  existed,  with  their  beau-  j 
tiful  old  crops  of  lichen,  from  time  imme-  i 
morial,  and  conveying  a feeling  of  warmth  and  | 
verdure  to  the  mind  much  more  pleasurable 
than  any  painted  fence  whatsoever.  I erected  j 
a fence  of  thin  yellow  deal  feather-edge  boards, 
six  from  the  3-inch  deal,  and  when  removed,  i 
after  seventeen  years,  there  was  no  appearance  ; 
of  decay  at  all : with  respect  to  oak,  which 
is  of  a gummy  sap,  it  will  often  be  found  that,  i 
when  put  up  new  and  tarred  or  painted,  a 
fungus  will  vegetate  through  the  dressing,  and 
the  interior  of  the  wood  be  rapidly  destroyed  ; 
but  when  undressed  it  seems  that  the  weather 
desiccates  the  gum  or  sap,  and  leaves  only  the 
woody  fibre,  and  I am  firmly  of  opinion  that 
an  oak  fence  undressed  is  the  most  durable, 
even  by  years.  I may  add,  that  white  rosin 
and  tallow  is  a very  good  dressing  for  an  oak 
fence : it  must  be  applied  hot,  and  laid  •. 
smooth  by  a brazier,  in  the  same  way  as 
boats’  bottoms  are  dressed. — E.  V.  Gardner. 

Another  correspondent  advises  the  use  of 
a paint  made  with  strong  varnish  bottoms,  | 
coloured  any  shade.  We  agree  with  E.  V.  G.  , 


ASPHALTED  ROADS  IN  PARIS. 

In  Paris,  where  the  importance  of  good  roads 
is  universally  appreciated,  a new  experiment 
has  just  been  tried  by  the  Perimont  Seyssel 
Company  : it  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
system  of  Asphalte  causeways.  The  discovery 
of  which  we  speak,  consists  in  the  application 
in  its  cold  state  without  melting  it,  of  the 
Asphalte  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Seyssel. 
The  system  is  simple.  The  Asphalte  rock  is 
broken  roughly  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a walnut,  then  it  is  lightly  dipped  in  mineral 
tar  oil,  which  renders  it  glutinous.  In  this 
state  it  is  carried  to  the  spot : a workman 
spreads  it,  and  piles  it  down  : it  is  then  ready 
for  circulation,  carriages  pass  over  it,  when  it 
becomes  instantly  an  elastic  and  soft  pave- 
ment, resembling  a thick  piece  of  leather 
spread  upon  a hard  soil. 

La  Patrie  says,  one  of  the  sidings  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  the  right  hand  side  one,  has 
been  paved  after  this  process,  and  everybody 
has  been  able  to  appreciate  its  advantages,  and 
the  ease  of  traction  over  it : in  fact,  since  it 
was  laid  down,  the  left  side  has  been  every 
day  more  and  more  abandoned.  This  part  of 
the  way,  which  was  done  more  than  six  months 
ago,  has  kept  remarkably  well  considering  the 
great  change  of  temperature  ; and,  in  spite  of 
the  increase  of  traffic  over  it,  when  compared 
to  the  left  side,  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  re- 
pair has  been  considerably  less.  "The  ques- 
tion now  is  (continues  the  journal  we  quote), 
whether  these  causeways  can  successfully  re- 
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place  the  common  stones  now  in  use  : it  seems 
to  us  they  offer  many  important  advantages 
over  them.  First  of  all,  absence  of  noise,  great 
facility  of  traction,  and  economy  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  carriages  and  horses.  Also  a great 
improvement  for  the  salubrity  of  the  city,  on 
account  of  the  imperviousness  of  Asphalte, 
which  prevents  water  from  infiltrating,  and 
facilitates  its  going  off’.  Finally,  there  is  a 
consideration  which  is  highly  interesting,  that 
is,  in  a certain  length  of  time  it  will  cut  short 
barricade-making  with  the  stones  taken  up 
from  the  ground.” 


Jfttgrrllaitra. 

Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety—Plymouth  Branch.— A meeting  of 
the  above  was  held  at  Plymouth,  on  the  9th 
inst.  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  read  a paper 
" On  Encaustic  Paving  Tiles,”  in  which,  after 
a few  introductory  remarks,  he  said— The  de- 
corations and  appliances  of  our  early  and 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  value  to  the  architect, 
and  to  the  archaeologist.  The  gurgoyles  of  a 
church  will  frequently  lead  our  minds  to  the 
fables  and  miracles  and  superstitions  of  our 
medieval  forefathers.  The  tombs  and  the 
brasses  show  us  the  costume  and  personal 
decorations  of  the  periods  in  which  they  were 
erected ; the  stained  glass  of  the  windows 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of  the  arts 
of  the  period  ; the  oak  seats,  with  their  quaintly 
carved  figures,  illustrate  the  popular  literature 
of  the  age;  and  the  tiles  of  the  pavement 
possess  no  small  share  of  interest,  from  their 
exhibiting  to  us  examples  of  costume,  armorial 
insignia,  and  inscriptions  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Ornamental  tiles  were  formerly 
much  used  for  paving  the  floors  of  sacred 
edifices.  The  earliest  known  specimens  appear 
to  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,— many  of 
these  exhibiting  the  beautiful  Early  English 
foliage  of  the  period.  Of  these,  the  examples 
from  Castle  Acre,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient. 

The  Alp  Tunnel. — Its  northern  entrance 
is  to  be  at  Modane,  the  southern  at  Bardon- 
neche,  on  the  Mardovine.  The  latter  entrance, 
being  the  highest  point  of  the  line,  will  be 
4,092  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  yet 
2,400  feet  below  the  culminating  point  of  the 
great  pass,  over  Mont  Cenis.  The  connecting 
lines  leading  to  either  entrance  of  the  tunnel 
will  be  eight  inclined  planes  of  about  5,000 
metres,  or  2^  English  miles  each,  worked  like 
those  at  Liege,  by  endless  cables  and  stationary 
engines,  but  moved  by  water  power  from  the 
torrents.  The  tunnel  itself  will  measure  12,290 
t metres,  or  nearly  7 English  miles  in  length  : its 
greatest  height  will  be  19  feet,  and  its  width 
I 25.  A most  remarkable  part  of  the  project  is 
| the  newly  devised  machinery  and  motive  power 
, !}y  which  the  Chevalier  Maus  proposes  to  bore 
it.  1 Ins  machinery  is  said  to  be  as  ingenious  as 
it  is  new,  presenting,  as  a correspondent  of  the 
Times  states,  some  extraordinary  facts  in  rae- 
! chanics  which  could  hardly  have  been  antici- 
pated, In  comparison  with  such  a gigantic 
> undertaking  as  this,  the  Thames  Tunnel  and 
I the  Britannia  Bridge  become  secondary  objects. 
-An  application  for  funds  to  begin  with  will  be 
nnade  to  the  Piedmontese  Parliament  forthwith, 
land  the  work,  which  it  is  expected  will  occupy 
five  years,  will  cost  14,000,000f. ; while  the  entire 
a railway  of  the  Alps,  connecting  the  tunnel  with 
the  Chambery  Railway  on  the  one  side  and 
with  that  of  Susa  on  the  other  side  (in  length 
itogether  36,505  metres,  or  20j  English  miles), 
will  cost  21,000,000f.  more,  forming  a total 
\expense  of  35,000,000f. 

Mahogany  Blocks. — Last  week  a piece 
fof  mahogany,  forming  one  of  three  blocks  from 
a single  tree,  imported  from  Honduras,  was 
i drawn  through  the  streets  of  Manchester  by 
■ten  horses.  It  measured  20  feet  in  length, 

5 feet  3i  inches  in  depth,  and  4 feet  in  thick- 
cness  : contents,  5,609  cubic  feet  : weight, 
-12  tons  and  upwards.  The  tree  itself  stood 
-/  2 feet  in  height  of  trunk  and  clear  of  branches, 
tit  was  felled  12  feet  from  the  ground  (in  case 
fof  unsoundness  beneath),  and  the  part  felled 
rwas  9 feet  in  diameter,  and  contained  73,000 
"cubic  feet  of  timber.  Messrs.  Ivearsley,  of 
Manchester,  purchased  their  block  at  Is.  10id. 
eper  foot. 


Amount  of  the  Liverpool  Window 
Duty,  &c. — From  a return  issued  on  Satur- 
day week,  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons obtained  by  Mr.  G.  Pechell,  dated  28th 
February,  1850,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of 
window  duty  assessed,  and  the  net  amount 
received,  with  the  number  of  houses  charged, 
for  the  year  ending  the  5th  day  of  April,  1849, 
were  as  follow  : namely,  amount  assessed, 
1,893,988?. ; net  amount  received,  1,813,629/.; 
houses  charged,  487,411.  The  return  further 
shows  similar  amounts  for  the  same  period  for 
the  twelve  provincial  towns  in  England  paying 
the  largest  amount,  namely  : — 


Amount 

Assessed. 

Net 

received. 

Houses 

charged. 

Bath  

£ 

21,893 

£ 

21,278 

£ 

3,722 

Birmingham 

16,161 

14,986 

5,432 

Brighton 

18,025 

17,572 

3,613 

Bristol  

14,675 

13,280 

4,350 

Cheltenham  

6,998 

6,767 

1,407 

Clifton  

9,429 

8,896 

1,373 

Leeds 

7,978 

7,596 

2,479 

Liverpool  

32,461 

28,856 

11,342 

Manchester 

21,925 

20,575 

7,754 

Norwich 

6,627 

6,465 

1,871 

Newcastle-on  Tyne  . . 

8,320 

7,822 

2,854 

Plymouth  

12,207 

11,929 

4,527 

Electric  Alarum. — An  invention,  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  Brighton,  but  ap- 
parently suggested  by  one  described  some  time 
since  in  The  Builder  by  Mr.  Petrie,  has 
been  exhibited  at  Mr.  Whishaw’s  telegraph 
office,  Adelphi.  By  aid  of  clock-work  an 
alarum  is  set  in  motion  by  a magnet  so  soon 
as  the  electric  circuit  is  completed  by  the  open- 
ing of  a window  or  a door  to  even  the  smallest 
extent.  In  cases  of  fire,  also,  as  well  as  of 
theft,  the  alarum  is  rung, — in  the  former  case, 
by  tbe  rise  of  the  mercury  to  a certain  point, 
in  thermometers  properly  placed,  completing 
the  electric  circuit.  Smee’s  battery,  in  two 
small  bottles  about  4 inches  high,  and  said  to 
retain  sufficient  power  for  six  months  without 
interference,  is  the  galvanic  apparatus  used. 
A dial  points  out  the  whereabout  and  the 
nature  of  the  danger. 

Drainage  of  the  Metropolis. — In 
reply  to  questions  put  by  Sir  B.  Hall,  in  the 
Commons,  on  12th  inst.,  Lord  Ebrington,  on 
the  part  of  the  Sewers  Commission,  said,  that 
the  question  of  the  drainage  and  outfall  of  the 
metropolis  was  not  one  quite  so  easy  or  simple 
as  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  imagine.  As 
soon  as  the  principle  was  determined  and  the 
necessary  works  agreed  upon,  the  public  would 
have  due  notice.  The  commissioners  would 
have  to  levy  rates  for  the  execution  of  the 
works;  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  what 
amount  would  be  necessary.  There  was, 
however,  no  prospect  of  the  expense  falling 
with  a very  heavy  pressure  on  the  ratepayers 
at  once,  because  there  was  a power  in  the  Act 
of  distributing  the  charge  incurred  over  a series 
of  years.  Sir  B.  Hall  then  asked  the  Home 
Secretary  when  the  report  from  the  Board  of 
Health  would  be  presented,  in  order  that  a 
time  might  be  fixed  for  the  second  reading  of 
Bills  for  affording  a better  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis.  Sir  G.  Grey  said  that  the 
report,  he  thought,  would  be  laid  on  the  table 
in  about  three  weeks. 

Archeological  Collection  for  Cam- 
bridge.— Mr.  Disney  has  offered  to  the  uni- 
versity a valuable  collection  of  ancient  marbles 
and  statuary,  to  be  placed,  under  his  name,  in 
one  of  its  public  buildings. 

Christ  Church,  Kensington.  — “To 
be,  or  not  to  be.” — Through  the  medium  of 
your  journal,  stir  up,  I beseech  you,  the  build- 
ing committee  of  this  long  talked-of  new 
church  ; for  here  have  I been  these  three  years 
a pewless  Kensingtonian,a  pitiful  Sabbath  wan- 
derer, obliged,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  roam 
from  church  to  church,  aye,  and  ofttimes  from 
chapel  to  chapel,  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
Now,  as  long  as  eighteen  months  ago  I was 
induced,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  afore- 
said, to  cash  up  my  subscription,  since  which 
time  some  of  my  friends  have  called  me  Green 
Peter,  as  no  building  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced ; however,  cela  n’im porte,  for  I can 
assure  this  mesmeric  body,  that  as  soon  as  I 
have  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  I am  (as  I feel  sure  many  others  are), 
ready  to  give  a second  donation. 

Peter  Pewless. 


The  WindowTax  and  Lodging-houses. 
—The  window-tax,  as  at  present  regulated, 
falls  particularly  heavy  on  model  lodging- 
houses.  A house  having  less  than  eight  win- 
dows is  exempted  from  duty  ; a house  having 
eight  windows  pays  nearly  2s.  Id.  for  each 
window  ; beyond  that  number  not  only  is  each 
window  chargeable,  but  the  rate  of  tax  per 
window  increases  with  the  number  : thus  a 
model  lodging-house  having  100  windows 
would  be  charged  29?.  8s.  Gd.,  that  is,  at  the 
rate  of  no  less  than  5s.  lOd.  per  window.  The 
immense  produce  of  the  window-tax  is  the 
objection  to  its  repeal ; but  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  itself,  lodging-houses  on  a large  scale  for 
the  labouring  classes,  should  be  exempted  from 
duty  : distinct  chambers  in  the  inns  of  court 
are  so,  so  are  those  in  universities  and  in  public 
hospitals,  as  also  houses  divided  into  different 
tenements,  being  distinct  properties.  It  has 
been  said  that  apartments  opening  from  ex- 
ternal galleries  would  be  considered  as  separate 
tenements;  but  though  they  be  distinct  tenc • 
ments,  they  would  not  be  distinct  properties, 
consequently  they  would  be  liable  to  the  tax  : 
so  also  participation  in  the  general  use  of  a 
kitchen,  coffee-room,  reading  or  work-room, 
would  subject  the  whole  structure  to  the  tax. 
Even  if  the  window-tax  generally  cannot  yet 
be  got  rid  off,  might  not  the  Legislature  be  in- 
duced to  place  lodging-houses  for  the  labour- 
ing classes  on  the  same  footing  with  inns  of 
court  and  universities?  Might  not  some  such 
arrangement  be  contrived  as  that  no  separate 
lodging,  having  only  seven  windows,  should  be 
chargeable?  As  to  reading-rooms,  kitchens, 
&c.,  it  might  be  hoped  that  to  favour  sanitary 
and  moral  improvement  in  the  working  part  of 
the  population,  those  appendages  might  be 
exempted  as  conducive  to  good  order. — M.  B. 

Preservation  of  our  National  Anti- 
quities.— A correspondent,  who  writes  rela- 
tive to  the  destruction  at  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield,  and  with  the  object  of  pointing 
out  that  the  chief  damage  was  done  by  a fire 
in  1830,  says, — In  excavating  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  ground,  one  large  and  two  or 
three  small  bosses  were  found  in  a tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  and  these  were  seen  by 
many  persons  who  felt  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter,— but,  from  the  want  of  some  national  and 
public  receptacle  for  them,  they  were  not  pre- 
sented to  the  people,  but  were  parted  with  for 
the  purpose  (it  was  understood)  of  being 
added  to  the  City  Museum  of  Antiquities  ; 
but  whether  so  or  not,  they  are  decidedly  safer 
in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  who  valued 
them  enough  to  buy  them  than  they  would 
have  been  in  the  builder’s  yard.  * * * * 

I have  to  add,  that  one  bay  of  the  cloister  has 
happily  escaped  the  general  destruction,  and 
is  walled  up.  It  has  not  been  seen  for  years, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  nearly  as  perfect  now  as,  by 
what  I hear,  it  then  was.  Were  there  any 
public  society  to  take  these  matters  in  hand, 
the  owners  of  the  property  would,  I feel 
assured,  offer  no  obstacle  to  its  being  laid 
open  for  examination ; but  at  present  the 
walling-up  protects  it  from  damage,  and  is  its 
best  protection. — W.  Christie. 

Cost  of  Marylebone  Baths. — At  the 
vestry  meeting  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Broughton 
moved  that  the  commissioners  of  baths  and 
washhouses  should  be  empowered  to  raise 
7,000/.  to  complete  the  buildings.  The  sum 
actually  required  was  8,235/.,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  establishment  would  pay  the 
difference.  The  original  estimate  was  10,000/., 
and  it  was  now  ascertained  that  the  structure 
could  not  be  completed  for  less  than  25,000/. 
Part  of  the  excess  in  expenditure  was  said  to 
be  caused  by  a failure  of  the  foundations. 
Some  members  charged  the  commissioners 
with  reckless  extravagance,  and  threw  reflec- 
tions on  the  architect,  which  were  indignantly 
repelled  by  his  friends. 

Stealing  Designs. — Inigo  Jones  hasbeen 
before  the  magistrates  in  Birmingham,  where 
he  lives  just  now  (and  makes  table  covers), 
with  an  information  against  Davenport  and 
Ilendren,  similar  manufacturers,  for  pirating 
the  ornamentation  of  a cover.  It  consisted  of 
vine  leaves  and  grapes,  and  D.  and  H.  said 
sapiently,  these  had  been  used  hundreds  of 
years  before  Inigo  flourished.  Their  witnesses 
could  not  show,  however,  that  they  had  ever 
seen  them  arranged  as  in  the  registered  pat- 
tern in  question,  and  the  magistrates  fined  the 
copyists  10/.  and  costs. 
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Art-Union  of  Glasgow. — At  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  Friday  last,  the  Lord  Provost 
in  the  chair  in  place  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton who  was  unable  to  attend,  the  report  was 
read,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  income 
for  the  past  year  was  1,5812.  odds,  of  which 
7212.  had  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art.  The  committee  proposed  for  the 
next  year,  as  an  encouragement  to  art,  to  offer 
a premium  of  50 2.  for  the  best  original  histori- 
cal or  landscape  painting. 

The  Rhein  Bridge  at  Cologne. — The 
Prussian  Minister  of  Trade  and  Public  Works 
has  issued  a public  notice,  inviting  engineers 
of  all  nations  to  send  in  plans  of  a fixed  bridge 
at  Cologne,  to  unite  the  lines  of  railway  be- 
tween Belgium  and  France  with  the  great 
German  line  to  Vienna.  The  river  from  bank 
to  bank,  1,275  feet  wide,  must  he  crossed  by  a 
bridge  leaving  three  openings  ; the  piers  to 
occupy  in  all  not  more  than  75  feet,  and  so 
firmly  built  as  to  stand  the  pressure  of  ice  on 
the  break-up  of  great  frosts.  Locomotives 
will  not  pass,  nor  unbroken  trains.  The  cost 
is  not  to  exceed  1,500,000  thalers.  The  best 
plan  will  receive  a prize  of  250  fredericks  d’or; 
the  second  best,  125.  The  plans  must  be  sent 
in  by  August  next. 

Leinster  Grand  Jury  v.  Irish  Board 
of  Works.  — In  a case  of  alleged  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Ireland,  in  their  expenditure  of  a sum  of  9042. 
odds,  on  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges, 
a jury  was  empanelled,  and  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  the  county  surveyor,  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  grand  jury.  Among  the  items 
were  267 2.  odds,  for  a new  bridge  at  Bally- 
finboy,  which  the  surveyor  said  was  no 
better  than  others  in  the  county,  built  lor  72.  a 
foot,  making  the  amount  in  all  1402.  Another 
item  was  283 2.  odds,  for  a bridge  of  25  feet 
span  of  arch  at  Ballyhooney,  which  the  sur- 
veyor stated  that  respectable  contractors 
would  be  found  to  construct  for  1752.  Mr.  M. 
Farrall,  the  Board’s  inspector,  supported  the 
charges  made;  hut  the  jury  decided,  on  Mr. 
Crawford’s  evidence,  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
529 2.  in  all,  inclusive  of  interest  on  money 
borrowed. 

Ecclesiological  late  Cambridge 
Camden  Society. — A committee  meeting 
was  held  on  the  9th  ; the  President  in  the 
chair.  Amongst  other  matters,  Mr.  Carpenter 
attended  and  consulted  the  committee  on  the 
restoration  of  the  round  church  of  Little 
Maplestead,  the  drawings  of  which  he  exhi- 
bited. It  was  agreed  to  issue  notices,  appoint- 
ing the  anniversary  meeting  for  1850,  on 
Thursday,  May  16,  at  two  o’clock  p.m.,  in  the 
school-room  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Pancras,  in 
Albany-street,  Regent’s-park.  A letter  was 
read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Garstin,  of  Galle,  in 
Ceylon,  asking  for  advice  as  to  a church 
intended  to  be  built  at  that  place.  An  account 
was  received  of  a satisfactory  restoration  at 
Morley  church  in  Derbyshire : but  the  com- 
mittee were  unable  to  make  a grant  in  its  aid. 
The  controversy  in  The  Builder,  between 
Mr.  Pugin,  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  others,  and 
the  suggested  removal  of  the  railing  round  the 
western  area  before  St.  Paul’s,  were  discussed. 

Somersetshire  Arcii/eological  So- 
ciety. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last 
week,  at  Bridgewater.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Lord  Cavan,  and  after  a few  prelimi- 
nary introductory  remarks,  Mr.  William  Strad- 
ling,  of  Chilton  Polden,  read  a paper  on  the 
antiquities  discovered  from  time  to  time  in  the 
peat,  large  tracts  of  which  surrounded  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Rev.  Mr.  Wall  read  a paper  on 
“ Ancient  Church  Architecture,”  and  Mr. 
Charles  Giles,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries, 
followed  with  a short  dissertation  on  the  same 
subject,  including  a description  of  Bawdrip 
Church.  The  members  afterwards  visited 
Bridgewater  parish  church,  now  undergoing 
restoration  under  Mr.  W.  Breakspear,  archi- 
tect. 

Dwellings  for  the  Poor  in  France. 
— An  application  has  been  made  to  the  Society 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  by  Messrs.  Gide  and  Baudry,  the  pub- 
lishers, of  Paris,  for  permission  to  use  the  illus- 
trative engravings  which  accompany  the  Essay, 
just  published  by  the  society,  “ On  the  Dwell- 
ings of  the  Labouring  Classes,”  by  Mr.  Roberts. 
The  fact  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  this 
subject  now  engages  public  attention  in  France. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  26th  April,  for 
the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  East  Moul- 
sey  ; by  9th  May,  for  the  erection  of  a training 
and  middle  school  at  Saltley,  near  Birming- 
ham ; by  30th  inst.,  for  a supply  of  baths  to 
complete  the  St.  Marylehone  public  estab- 
lishment ; by  2nd  May,  for  renewing  a river 
wall  at  Tilbury  Fort ; by  a date  not  specified, 
for  the  erection  of  about  60  rods  of  best  rent 
oak  park  paling  near  London  ; by  30th  inst., 
for  various  works  connected  with  the  building 
trades  for  the  Ordnance,  as  advertised ; by 
30th  inst.,  for  the  supply  of  paving,  granite, 
flint,  Kentish  rag,  and  gravel ; by  23rd  inst., 
for  the  erection  of  offices  and  a board-room, 
&c.,  for  the  Consumers’  Protective  Gas  Com- 
pany at  Woolwich ; by  30th  inst.,  for  the 
erection  of  a rectory-house,  with  offices,  &c., 
at  Blendworth,  Hampshire;  by  3rd  May, 
for  altering  a house  at  Hilton,  near  Saint 
Ives,  also  for  altering  and  rebuilding  at 
a farm-house  there,  and  for  new  stabling 
and  offices  to  a house  in  same  vicinity;  by 
30th  inst.,  for  laying  down  York  paving-granite 
curb  and  granite  channeling,  and  supplying 
broken  granite,  rag,  &c.,  for  St.  Pancras 
parish  ; by  27th  inst.,  for  removing  an  engine- 
shed  and  water-tank  from  Richmond  to  Twick- 
enham station  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway ; by  a date  not  specified,  for 
building  school  and  class-rooms  at  the  Royal 
Naval  School,  Newcross,  Deptford;  by  16th 
May,  for  making,  fixing,  &c.,  a steam-engine, 
with  engineer’s  house  and  coal-yard,  &c.  (as 
advertised),  for  the  Hollow  District  Commis- 
sioners, Ramsey;  by  1st  May,  for  works  at 
sea  defences  of  Southsea  Castle,  Portsmouth 
(Ordnance) ; by  25th  inst.,  for  erecting  a 
villa  near  Keighley ; by  22nd  inst.,  for  the 
erection  of  a school,  &c.,  at  King’s  Nor- 
ton Union  Workhouse;  by  22nd  for  erect- 
ing a school  at  Carlisle ; by  26th,  for  the 
excavation  and  formation  of  a stone  reser- 
voir at  Barrow,  for  the  Bristol  Waterworks 
Company;  by  1st  May,  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  on  the  Walworth  Villa  estate,  Wal- 
worth Common,  for  the  infant  poor  of  St. 
Mary,  Newington,  Surrey;  by  25th  inst.,  for 
ironwork  for  new  gaol  at  Walton,  Liverpool; 
and  by  24th,  for  a new  set  of  oil  lamps  (with 
appropriate  designs)  for  the  hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple  ; also  by  a date  not  specified,  for  sup- 
plying Copenhagen,  Denmark,  with  water,  gas, 
and  sewers,  with  plans  for  same. 

Competition. — Plans  for  a proper  supply 
of  water  for  Aylesbury  are  wanted  by  the  local 
Board  of  Health  : premium  202.,  as  advertised. 

Church  Galleries. — The  peculiarity  of 
the  Gothic  style,  as  distinguished  from  the 
classical,  appears  to  be  the  facility  with  which 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  requirements  of 
different  times  and  different  sections  of  the 
church.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  I would  ask 
any  sensible  man  whether  the  exclusion  of 
galleries  in  places  of  worship  (where  any  pre- 
tension to  architectural  propriety  is  made)  is 
not  in  opposition  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
Gothic  style  ? Why  will  not  the  architect 
rescue  the  gallery  from  the  hand  of  the  car- 
penter ? It  must  be  built,  where  convenience 
is  not  unduly  sacrificed  to  appearance,  and 
why  might  it  not  be  made  ornamental  (as  well 
as  more  convenient)  by  springing  from  the 
wall  supported  by  spandrils,  and  by  being  just 
of  a size  to  do  without  pillars  ? Galleries  at 
present  are  not  only  great  eyesores,  but  by 
being  built  too  large,  and  by  inclining  the 
wrong  way  to  the  wall,  are  great  obstacles  to 
proper  ventilation. — E.  J.  C. 

Brick  Duties  Bill.  — We  understand 
that,  through  representation  to  Sir  John  Jervis, 
from  Chester,  a clause  will  be  introduced  into 
the  Brick  Duties  Exemption  Bill,  so  that  brick- 
makers  who  have  taken  contracts  for  making 
bricks  previous  to  the  duty  being  taken  off, 
will  have  to  deduct  the  amount  of  duty  from 
their  contracts. 

Public  Water  Corners. — The  surveyor 
of  the  city  sewers  has  published  a report  on 
the  public  urinals  in  the  city.  There  are 
seventy-four  there,  it  appears.  This  report 
should  have  the  useful  effect  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  a subject  of  great  importance,  which  has 
little  chance  of  public  advocacy  because  of  its 
nature. 

Lighting  East-India-road,  Poplar. — 
Correspondents  complain  bitterly  of  the  state 
of  darkness  in  which  this  road  is  kept. 


National  Gallery.  — In  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  Commons, 
Lord  John  Russell  has  announced,  definitively, 
that  “ the  Royal  Academicians  would  be 
obliged  to  find  suitable  accommodation  for 
themselves  out  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  Vernon  pictures  would  ultimately  be 
placed  in  that  building.” 

Mr.  Patric  Park  has  nearly  completed 
the  model  of  a national  group,  consisting  of  a 
colossal  statue  of  Wallace,  the  left  hand  holding 
the  mane  of  the  lion  of  Scotland  crouching  at 
his  feet,  but  ready  to  rush  forth  at  his  com- 
mand, and  the  right  leaning  on  his  historic 
sword,  the  terror  of  his  country’s  oppressors. 
It  is  intended  to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
public  monument. 

Inauguration  of  Belfast  School  of 
Design. — On  10th  instant,  a very  numerous 
and  influential  meeting  was  held  at  the  School 
of  Design,  at  Belfast,  when  Lord  Dufferin, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  delivered  an  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention 
to  found  a scholarship  of  the  value  of  202.,  Mr. 
R.  B.  B.  Houston  followed  the  example,  and 
stated  his  intention  to  found  one  of  102.  The 
meeting  was  also  addressed  at  some  length  by 
Mr.  Nursey,  the  head-master  of  the  School, 
and  by  the  mayor,  and  other  gentlemen. 

“ Architectural  Illustrations  of 
tiie  Spires  and  Towers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.”— We  have  been  asked  to  state,  and 
do  so  with  pleasure,  that  the  drawings,  by 
Mr.  Wickes,  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  are  about  to  be 
published,  and  that  the  work  is  already  in 
progress. 

Improvement  of  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard.— We  understand  that  the  dean  and 
chapter  have  had  a meeting  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  improvement  of  the  carriage- 
way ; and  we  believe  it  now  rests  with  Mr. 
Cockerell  to  report  to  the  chapter,  when  an 
appointment  will  be  made  to  receive  a deputa- 
tion upon  the  subject. 

Brecon’ Lunatic  asylum. — Sir:  A recent 
report  on  the  progress  of  this  building  from 
Messrs.  Fulljames  and  Walker  has  led  us  to 
the  inference  that  they  are  the  builders  as  well 
as  architects.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
set  me  right?  W.  D.  W. 


TENDERS 

For  a Cattle  Market,  Chester.  The  work  comprises  the 
boundary  walls  and  ornamental  entrance  gates,  the  wood 
and  iron  fencing  of  the  cattle  stalls  and  pens,  the  iron 
fencing  of  the  sheep  and  pig  pens,  the  paving  and  drainages, 
pig  styes,  boiler-house,  liquid  manure  tank,  hand  pipes 


for  cleaning  the  markets,  &c.  &c.:  Mr.  Baylis,  Borough 
Engineer. 

Clime,  Shrewsbury £ 2,210  0 0 

Lockwood,  Wrexham  1,955  0 0 

Stevenson  and  Co.,  Chester. . 1,798  0 0 

Gray  and  Co.,  Chester 1,690  0 0 

W.  Clipson,  Chester  (accepted)  1,675  0 0 
P.  Jones,  Manchester  1,624  0 0 


For  reinstatements  at  No.  4,  Covcntry-strcet ; Mr.  E.  H. 

Browne,  Architect.  Quantities  furnished. 

Hawke £1,148  0 0 

Glenn  1,087  0 0 

Rogers 1,087  0 0 

Sncczum 1,049  0 0 

I’Anson  1 ,0 16  0 0 

Pink 1,044  0 0 

Grimsdell 993  0 0 

Helling 988  0 0 

Reynolds 975  0 0 


For  additions  to  Norwood  Schools  for  the  City  of  London 

Hill  and  Son rfl,025  0 0 

Taylor 950  0 0 

Cooper 947  0 0 

Barrett  940  0 0 

Burton 891  0 0 

Bell 848  0 0 

R.  and  E.  Curtis 784  0 0 

Heard  (accepted) 783  0 0 

Walker  and  Soper  720  0 0 


Delivered  at  Mr.  Wagstaff’s  office,  for  works  to  three  shop- 
fronts in  Ilolloway-road. 

King  and  Co £5\i  0 0 

Jarvis  and  Co 425  0 0 

Perry  419  0 0 

Salter 390  0 0 

Watson  386  0 0 

Bugg  372  0 0 

Clarebrough 355  0 0 

Haines 349  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Son  333  0 0 

Walbutton 320  0 0 

East 31 7 0 0 

Hill  and  Son 284  0 0 


[We  have  given  up  endeavouring  to  reconcile  these 
differences.] 

MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  April  22.— Institute  of  British  Architects,  8 p.m. 
Tuesday,  April  23. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 
p.m. ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  2 p.m.  (anniversary). 

Wednesday,  April  24. — Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. ; British 
Archieological  Association,  81  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  25.— Royal  Society,  8$  p.m. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Brentwood  Lunatic  Asylum  Plans.” — Wc  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  go  into  this  disagreeable  question, 
which  is  merely  personal. 

“ Dundry  Tower.” — Having  obtained  a drawing  of  the 
upper  part  of  this  tower,  we  defer  our  notice  of  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  there,  until  we  can  have  it  engraved. 

“ Anston  Stone.” — “ Z.”  will  find  the  result  of  our  visit 
to  these  quarries,  Vol.  VII.  p.  385. 

“ Answering  Letters.” — A correspondent  complains  that 
“architects,  generally,  neglect  to  answer  business  letters 
more  than  members  of  other  professions.”  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  complaint  applies  particularly  to 
them  as  a body. 

“ D.” — How  can  our  correspondent  expect  us  to  expose 
ourselves  to  odium  without  cause,  when  lie  is  nfruid  to  make 
himself  liable,  though  in  his  own  cause  ? With  his  name  the 
statement  shall  be  published,  not  without. 

“ T.  C.,”  ‘‘An  Amateur”  (write  to  the  manufactory, 
Limchousc),  “ J.  T.  C.”  and  “ C.  T.,”  “ H.,”  “T.a!” 
(shall  appear),  “ Verax  ” (we  are  compelled  to  decline 
pointing  out  books),  “J.  P.”  (ditto),  “ F.”  (ditto), 
“J.J.”  (ditto),  “A  Subscriber,”  “ A.  W.  H.,” 

‘‘J.  It.  \V.,"  “ C.  It.  C.,”  Westminster  (declined  with 
thanks),  “ C.  D.,”  “ Mystery  Explained,”  “ W.  M.” 
(shall  have  it  returned),  ‘‘A.  P.  1\1.”  (2$  per  cent, 

is  the  customary  charge  for  measuring  artificers’  work), 
“ K.  E.  K.,”  “ A Builder,”  “APeer,”  “ T.  H.”  (Editor 
has  handed  note  to  publisher,  who  says,  volume  is  ready), 
“ H.  T.,”  Clapham,  “ G.  F.  J.,"  York  (the  case  is  not 
sufficiently  made  out  for  us  to  interfere),  “ G.  W.,” 
“W.  W.”  (in  type),  “ W.  1).  B.,”  “ C.  W.”  (thanks). 
“ J.  J.  L.”  (in  type),  “An  Architect”  (the  walls  described 
may  of  course  be  built  as  external  walls),  “ Capt.  H.”  (name 
lowest  price),  '*  Arnott’s  Valves  ” (evidence  is  against  the 
supposition  that  they  would  improve  a smoky  chimney), 
“ J.  C.,”  “ W.  H.  D.” 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  CARPENTERS  OR  CARPENTERS  AND 
WHEELWRIGHTS. 

WANTED  to  APPRENTICE  a strong  Lad, 

in  town  or  country.— Apply,  W.  S.  MOORIIOOSE.  9 
Uloucester-street.  Hoxton. 


w 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 

/"ANTED,  to  place  a stout  Youth  as  an 

IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE.— Particulars  as  to  premium 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  experienced  Clerk  of  the  Works,  who 

has  just  completed  a large  building  in  town,  is  desirous  of 
au  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  X.,  61,  Pearsou-strcct,  Kingsland- 

road. 


To  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

AN  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

DESIGNER,  understanding  the  practical  part  thoroughly, 
wishes  lor  a PARTIAL  ENGAGEMENT  of  two  or  three  days  per 
week.  — Direct  C.  C.  C.,  office  of  “The  Builder,"  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

i N ASSISTANTwill  be  DISENGAGED  on 


TO  ESTATE  AGENTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

A STEADY  INDUSTRIOUS  YOUNG 

MAN  wishes  for  EMPLOYMENT  iu  e-ther  of  the  above 
offices  ; he  is  nccustom  d to  drawing,  taking  out  quantities,  mea- 
suring. book-keeping,  Ac.  He  will  be  willing  to  make  lnmself 
useful  to  suit  liis  employ  er.— Address,  post-paid,  A.  B.,  Post-office, 
Poole,  Dorset. 


A PERSON  brought  up  and  of  much  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  building  profession,  qualified  to 
design,  specify,  estimate,  and  superintend  works  generally,  would 
be  glad  to  meet  with  on  APPOINTMENT  of  responsibility  under 
nn  architect,  builder,  or  a gentleman  requiring  similar  services  on 
his  estates.  Most  respectable  references.  — Address,  A.  B.  W.,  -1, 
Wyndham-strcet,  Br.vanston-sqnare,  Loudon. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  ANI)  ENGINEERS. 

AG  E N T L E M A N who  has  served  his 

articles  with  a country  architect,  and  has  since  been  six 
years  and  a half  with  one  of  the  first  builders  in  London,  engaged 
In  measuring,  estimating,  drawing,  and  superintending  works,  re- 
quires nn  ENGAGEMENT.  Testimonials  produced  oil  applica- 
tion. Clerk  of  Work’s  situation  preferred.— Address,  J.  C.,  3,  Pad- 
dington-green. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

\ LAND  AGENT  and  SURVEYOR, 

Xl  resident  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  having  a direct 
interest  in  certain  contemplated  pnb'ic  improvements,  for  which 
lie  wishes  to  prepare  tenders,  i<  desirous  of  ENTERING  into 
PARTNERSHIP  with  nn  Architect,  or  of  connecting  himself 
with  n Loudon  office,  upon  terms  equally  advantageous  to  both.— 
Applications  from  principals  only,  to  be  addressed  A.  B.,  Chroni- 
cle Office,  Doncaster. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  GLAZIERS.  AND  PAINTERS. 

A WORKING  PARTNER  WANTED  in 

the  nbovc  Trade.  An  industrious  Young  Mnn  who  tho- 
roughly understands  the  painting  and  graining  business,  with  a 
capital  of  1301..  will  find  thisa  rare  opportunity.  The  business  has 
been  in  the  present  occupier’s  hands  for  more  than  thirty  years,  A 
Wesleyan  would  be  preferred.— Address,  by  letter,  pre-paid.  to 
S.  W.,  7,  Itussell-street,  Brixton,  Loudon.  References  required. 


PAPIER  MACHEand  CARTON  PIERRE 

ENRICHMENTS  MANUFACTORY,  4!)  and  50.  Rathbone 
place —GEORGE  JACKSON  and  SONS  beg  the  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Builders.  Decorators,  and  others,  to  their  large  assortment 
of  ENRICHMENTS  in  every  style,  executed  iu  the  highest  class 

of  art. 

The  facilities  and  repeated  enlargement  of  means  enable 
(GEORGE  JACKSON  and  SONS  to  announce  the  execution  of 
iworks  of  the  above  descriptions  in  these  advantageous  materials  at 
l — ulerably  below  any  known  method,  while  for  quality. 


:1  relief,  and  finish, "they  flatter  themselves  they  stand  u 
. JllSt  r-’-’1'-  ' - •----  /v-— - row,.  . 


i vailed. 


j "PATENT  CANNABIC  ORNAMENTS, 

lA  for  ARCHITECTURAL  and  ORNAMENTAL  DECO, 
RATIONS.— Warehouse.  29,  Marylebone- street.  Regent  - street 
Loudon.— These  admirable  ornaments,  of  which  there  are  already 
1,000  patterns  and  a large  stock  ready,  may  vie  in  their  finish  and 
..delicacy  with  metal,  stone,  or  wood.  They  have  been  extensively 
<i used  in  Paris,  and  at  the  new  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  In  England 
they  have  heen  used  to  decorate  Sadlers’  Hall,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  and  many  noblemen’s  and  gentle- 
men’s bouses,  nnd  have  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  of 
ir  Arts  for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  internal  and  external  architec- 
tural, decorative,  and  cabinet  work.  The  material  is  strong,  light, 
and  perfectly  impervious;  it  neither  shrinks  nor  swells,  anil  pro- 
duces the  finest  or  boldest  outlines,  and  gilds  and  burnishes  up 
to  the  refulgence  of  solid  metal.  For  small  ornaments  the  price 
will  be  found  to  be  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  papier  machd,  but 
for  those  of  a larger  size  the  deduction  of  price  is  considerably 
greater.  The  Album  and  tariff  can  be  had  at  the  warehouse,  or  at 
tiMr.  WE  ALE’S,  59,  High  Holbom. 


OUFFOLK  FINE  ARTS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  RENDLESHAM,  M.P.,  President. 

1 he  Comnnt-tce  of  this  Association  beg  to  nuuouucc  to  artists 
that  it  is  proposed  to  have  a PUBLIC  EXHIBITION  at  Ipswich, 
in  the  mouth  of  August  next,  of  works  in  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  engraving.  &c,  the  origiual  productions  of  artists  and 
amateurs,  members  of  the  Society. — Further  particulars  will  bo 
announced  in  subsequent  advertisements,  and  any  information  re- 
quired may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  R.  M.  PHIPSON,  Esq 
Architect,  Brook-street,  Ipswioh.or  34,  Moorgate-strect,  London. 

i N D IA  — OVERLAND  MAIL.— 

, GALLERY  of  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent-street,  Waterloo- 
P'acP.— A GIGANTIC  MOVING  DIORAMA,  illustrating  the 
ItOUTE  of  the  OVERLAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  deS.gVery 
object  worthy  of  notice  on  tins  highly  interesting  journey  from 
Southampton  to  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  descriptive  detail  and 
appropriate  music  i which  has  been  iu  preparation  for  the  last  nine 
”5™*  i ' 's,NOV  G DAILY,  at  half-past  Two  and  Eight 
•>  •'!.  6d.,  which  may  be 


WILE. — Grand  Moving  Panorama  of  the 

A 7 NILE,  comprising  all  the  monuments  of  nntiquitv  on  its 
banks,  to  winch  is  added  the  interior  of  the  great  rock-cut  Temple 
of  Abou  Simbel,  painted  by  Messrs.  Warren,  Bouomi,  and  Fahey 
Also,  a collection  of  Nubiau  and  E-ypUnu  curiosities.— Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  daily  at  Three  and  Eight.  Stalls,  3s. ; pit,  2s. ; 
gallery,  Is. — Children  and  schools  half-price. 


Just  published. 

\ LARGE  FOLIO  WORK  (G5  sheets)  of 

ORNAMENTS  °r  varied  Character  nnd  Periods,  including 
Gothic,  Elizabethan,  Italian,  French,  Renaissance,  Greek.  Roman 
Ac.  Ac., drawn  with  much  fidelity  to  style  and  date,  and  suitable 
to  Architects,  Builders,  Decorators,  Designers,  Carvers,  Modellers, 
and  nil  connected  with  ornamental  pursuits.  Price  30s. 

Mr.  JUUN  WEALE,  09,  High  llolborn  : and  JACKSON  and 
SONS,  49,  00,  Rath  bone-place. 


A RCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION.— The 

-f»-  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION  for  1830  will  be  held  at 
the  GALLERY  of  the  NEW  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER- 
COLOURS,  No.  53,  Pall-Mall,  during  the  Mouths  of  August  and 
September  —For  fur' her  particulars,  nddress  to 

GEORGE  TRUEFITT, ) ,r  Q , ..  „ ...... 

JAMES  K.  COLLING,  / ll011,  kecs.  to  the  Exlubition. 
Lyon's  Inn  Hall,  Strand,  March  20, 1850. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  THE  BUILDING  TRADE 
GENERALLY 

Messrs,  reid  and  butcher,  Sur- 

veyora,  Ac.,  beg  most  respectfully  to  announce  that  they 
continue  to  prepare  estimates,  conduct  surveys,  furnish  designs, 
nnd  all  necessary  working  drawings,  specifications,  Ac.,  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms  and  with  the  greatest  precision.  Communica- 
tions addressed  to  their  Office,  33,  lied  Lion-square,  will  meet  with 
attention. 


MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
“The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac..’’ and 
of  “London  as  it  is,"  oilers  his  services  iu  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views.  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience lie  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
(n  * superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 


LIGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  com- 
petition.— Address,  CHARLES  STRUTTON.  34,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth  ; and  Trinity-street,  Lower  Rotlicrhithe. 


I FUNERAL  FEATHERS.— 

TO  UNDERTAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  CABINET- 
MAKERS, and  BUILDERS.— G.  SHADBOLT  nnd  Co..  Funeral 
Fcatliermen.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  they  have  REMOVED 
their  FEATHER  BUSINESS  from  Church-street,  Soho,  to  No.  9, 
Wnlbrook,  City  aiear  the  Mansion  House),  where  all  orders  will  in 
future  be  received,  and  punctually  attended  to  iu  town  or  country. 


GUTTA  PERCH  A PAPER.— The  known 

quality  of  Gutta  Pcrclia  for  resisting  damp,  makes  it  pre- 
ferable to  every  other  vegetable  substance  ns  a fining  for  damp 
walls.  The  superior  maimer  iu  which  the  two  sheets  of  paper  are 
united  with  the  Gutta  l’erehn,  renders  this  article  easy  of  applica- 
tion to  the  wall,  and  complete  iu  its  effects  when  there. 

To  be  had  only  at  JEFFREY  and  ALLEN'S  Papcrlianging 
Fnetorv,  Whitechapel  High-street. 

JEFFREY  and  ALLEN  continue  to  supply  the  Trade  with 
block  and  machine-made  papcrhanging.s.  combining  elegance  of 
design  with  good  workmanship  aud  low  prices. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  by  MACHINE  ana 

BLOCKS.— The  trade  supplied  in  town  and  country,  with 
machine  goods,  from  first-rate  French  aud  English  designs,  nt 
lowest  pos-ible  price-1.  Also  block  goods,  unsurpassable  for  beauty 
of  design,  quality  of  workmauship,  and  cheapness  Of  price.  All  the 
patterns  are  original,  and  can  only  be  procured  of  Messrs. 
IIENNEI.L  and  CltOSBY,  Queen-street, Southwark-bridge-road, 
London.  Cheapest  house  for  floral  and  oak  decorations,  marble 
and  granite  papers,  Ac.  Ac.  Small  set  of  patterns,  0s. ; returnable 
off  an  order  of  01.  —Terms,  cash. 


Paper-hangings  at  e.  t.  archer’s 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  AVarehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorat  ions  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  anexlensivo 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  aud  oak  papers Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed  room  papers Id.  „ 

Satm  ground  papers  for  bed  rooms,  drawing 

aud  diuing  rooms 3d. 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 


4(1. 


. ; drawing-room  papers 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  fid.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  Od.  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

^ E T.  ARCHER,  48’.,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 


HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  fid.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
and  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odouv  arising  from 
gutta  percha  and  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower  in  price,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.  — ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Gracecburch-strect. 
City,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  nnd  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  oiler 
nt  the  following  unprecedented  piices,  iu  stock  quantities,  for  cash 

Stout  lining  paper 4jd) 

Superior  ditto 6d.  and  7d.  I 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  nt  6d.  | 

An  excellent  oak  paper at  9d.  g 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7<L  to  9 I.  1 » 

Hand-made  marbles Is.  Od.  to  Is.  fid.  a. 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Od.  3, 

Rich  flock  papers  (by  a new  process) . . 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Hand-made  granites 10d.  to  Is.  Od.  J 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
nn  hand  ; also'  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  ou  paper. 

N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  the  above,  ou  receipt  of  two  postage  stomps,  and  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to 
' if  the  order  given.— Folding  screens  in  great 


M' 


ONEY  ON  LOAN  at  £3  per  Cent,  per 

Annum.— AllNEWAY’S  CHARITY  —NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  arc  enabled 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  tlie  City  and  Liberty  of  AVestmiuster,  that  is  to  sot 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St  John  the  Evangelist. 
St  .Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St  George,  Hanover-square, 
St.  James,  St  Martm-in-the-Fields,  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St 
i mil,  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  Loan  is  not  to  exceed 
1001,  is  to  bear  interest,  after  the  rate  of  31.  percent,  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  betweeu  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
?,  lr£?  o'clock  in  the  day,  nt  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St  James’s  Park. 


NOTE.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  Wore  the  first  day  of  the  month.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 


1? RITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE.— 

The  Public  arc  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gamed  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Ofiicc.-Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  TUICKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


Asylum  domestic  ami  foreign 

LIFE  OFFICE,  No.  72,  Coruhill.  Established  in  1824.  fur 


ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THE  ASYLUM. 

LOAV  PREMIUMS  for  every  year  of  life. 

ASC'EN  111  NO  SCALES,  commencing  at  very  reduced  rates. 
ALTERNATIVE.  One-third  of  premium  lent  at  4 per  ceut. 

IN  V ALIDS  insured  nt  rates  adapted  to  circumstances. 

NAVAL  and  MILITARY  OFFICERS:  fixed  rates  for  all 
countries.  GEO.  FARREN,  Esq.,  Resident  Director. 


UNITED  TRADES  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

and  FIRE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  (provisionally 
registered).— CAPITAL,  100.000L,  in  10, (too  Shares  of  101.  each,  with 
power  to  increase  the  same  to  500.0001  Deposit,  Is.  per  share  ; 
10s.  to  be  paid  on  complete  registration.  No  call  to  exceed  10s. 
Three  mouths’  notice  to  be  given  of  each  call.— Temporary  Offices, 
67,  Charlotte-street.  Fitzroy-Bquare,  Loudon. 

The  objects  ofthis  Association  are  to  adapt  to  the  wants,  and 
bring  within  the  means,  of  the  trading  and  industrious  classes, 
by  especial  provisions  made  for  their  convenience,  the  advantages 
of  Life  and  Fire  Assurance,  nnd  to  invest  its  funds  in  a heneficinl 
manner,  by  loans  advauccd  to  the  share  and  policy  holders. 
Parties  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  nnd  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  realizing  a profitable 
return  for  their  capital,  are  invited  to  support  the  Association. 

Applications  for  shares,  prospectuses,  kc.,  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Offices,  or  to  H.  E.MPSON,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  27.  Bucklersbury, 
City.-By  order,  JOSEPH  REEVE,  Secretary. 


T 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

IARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 


temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.— AVILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty’s  Honourable 


Board  of  Ordnance. 


ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 
founders,  Ac.,  and  iu  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  and  roofings  of  all 
kinds,  and  nails  of  all  dimensions.  It  may  be  had  at  the  following 
Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  hand  :— 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co. ; Mr.  Charles  Jack 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  John  Banrcll. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwelchcnbart  and  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Richard  Johnson  and  Brother. 

Leeds — Messrs.  J.  G.  aud  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  J.  Parker  and  Sons. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 

Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  Co. 

Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  G.  Kidston  aud  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  and  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luscombe,  Driscoll,  aud  Co. 

Southampton— Mr.  W.  J.  Lcfcuvre. 

Yarmouth— Messrs.  Johu  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  20  to  24  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
ings, which  come  nt  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings  ; 
aud  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  vears,  comes  two- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  if  the  ziuo  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vieille  Montogne  Zinc,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Compnny  (for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 
be  given  of  its  durability.—  For  further  particulars  and  prices, 
apply  to  Mr.  II.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General  Agent  for  England,  nt 
the  Company's  Offices,  No.  12,  Manchester- buildings,  Wcstmiaffer- 
bridge.  London. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

The  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  be  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  Bishopsgnto  street,  ou  TUESDAY,  the  4th  June, 
1850. 

WILLIAM  CUBITT,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Noblemen  nud  Gentlemen  have  kindly  consented 
to  officiate  as  Honorary  Stewards  upon  the  occasion,  viz.  :— 

Tub  Right  Hon.  tiik  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

The  Lord  Roukrt  Grosvknor,  M.P. 

The  Lord  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart,  M.P. 

Samuel  Morton  Pkto,  Esq,  M.P. 

Thomas  Cubitt,  Esq 
Thomas  Giusskll,  Esq,  F.R.S. 

Pm i.i i*  Hardwicks,  Esq 
Samuel  Gkixstead,  Esq. 

" J.  Oldfi  ’ _ 


Will 

Wn 


I Herd 
it  Tregc 


. Esq 


Esq 

Stephen  ui it d.  Esq 
William  Tress,  Esq 


District 

John  Barnett,  Esq. 
Joseph  Bennett,  Esq. 
Stephen  Bird,  Esq. 
George  Bird,  Esq. 

(Treftsurerll 
Joseph  Bird,  Esq. 

J.  Browning,  Esq. 

J.  Boulting.  Esq. 

S.  It.  Bishop,  Esq. 
Decimus  Burton,  Esq. 
Thomas  Burton,  Esq 
John  Carr.  Esu. 

H.  W.  Cooper.  Esq. 
Richard  Cooper,  Lsq 

T.  Cozens.  Esq. 

K.  Day,  Esq. 

W.  Dobson.  Esq. 

J.  M.  Douglas,  Es  l. 
W.  Ellis,  Esq. 

George  Ewart,  Esq. 

D.  Ferguson,  Esq 

E.  B.  Gammon.  Esq. 
E.M.  G 1 ’’ 


Gentlemen  dcsin 


Benj.  Gough,  Esq. 
Jno.  Griffith.  Esq. 


Joshua  Higgs,  Esq. 
W.  S.  Horner,  Esq. 
Tlios.  Howard,  Esq. 
Henry  Johnson,  Esq 
It.  Jolly.  Esq. 

U.  E.  Kendall,  Esq., 
District  Surveyor 
11.  E.  Kendall,  jun.. 
Esq.,  District  Sur- 
veyor 

J.  G.  Knight,  Esq. 
James  Knight,  Esq. 
William  Lee.  Esq. 
Geo.  Lever,  Esq. 
Thomas  Little,  Esq. 

T.  Longman,  Esq. 

II.  E.  Marsh,  Esq. 

E.  Martin.  Esq. 

Nat  Matthew,  Esq. 
George  Meycr3,  Esq. 

I!  Moss,  E.,q. 

Thomas  N esliam.Esq. 

U.  J.  Ncwsou,  Jun., 
Esq. 


W.  P.  W.  Nosworthy, 

Wh" Norri",  Esq. 
J.Ouihwnitc,  Esq. 

G.  J.  Penny,  Esq. 
Joseph  Peters,  Esq. 
George  Potter.  Esq. 

It.  Richardson.  Esq. 
Win.  Rogers,  Esq. 
G.Spenc-rSinith.Esq. 
Thomas  Smith,  Esq. 
J.  Soward,  juiL.  Esq. 

S.  J.  Stephens,  Esq. 
It.  Stanham.  Esq. 

T.  Stirling,  Esq. 

J.  T.  Taylor,  Esq. 

W.  M.  Teuton,  Esq. 

J.  Thorn,  Esq. 

J.  Tillott,  Esq. 

M.  Timpsou  Esq. 

W.  Todd,  jun.,  Esq. 
T.  Turnbull,  Esq. 
Joshua  Walker,  Esq. 
John  Wallen,  Esq. 
Wm.  Webb,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Wilkinson, Esq. 
J.  Williams.  Esq. 

J.  Wyatt,  Esq. 

John  Young,  Esq. 


emoting  the  interests  of  the  Institution 
to  forward  their  names  to 
the  Office,  476,  New  Oxford- 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  20,  1850. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMIC  in  BUILDING. — A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT , 
40,  Leicester-square. 


fRONWORK.-' THOMAS  PERRY  and 


SONS,  253,  Oxford-street  (near  Hydc-pavk)  and  Hiiili  field' 


SHIRE.  ESTABLISHED  1809.  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions 
of  Cost  and  Wrought-iron  Work.  GATES.  BALCONIES,  CAST- 
IRON  VENTILATING  PANELS,  Tor  hot  water  apparatus,  fee. 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing.  Hurdles,  Stable  Fittings;  also  IRON 
AND  BRASS  BEDSTEAD  A The  trade  supplied  on  the  most 
liberal  terms.  , , , . , ... 

*»*  Estimates  prepared  and  drawings  made,  if  required.  An  ex- 
tensive stock  always  on  hand  at  the  London  Dcpflt  anu  at  the  W orks. 


WINDOW  SASH  LINE.— R.  S. 

T T NEW  ALL  and  CO.'S  PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  CORD 
is  now  very  extensively  used  for  window  sash  line,  the  advantages 
being,  that  it  is  cheaper,  much  more  durable,  about  hulf  the 
weight,  and  one-sixth  part  the  bulk  of  common  hempen  rope. 
Brass  Axle  Pulleys  to  suit  the  same.  „ „ , 

COPPER  WIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

GILT  AND  PLATED  CORD  FOR  HANGING  PICTURES. 

W I R E ST R A N D F 0 R F E N (TNG  IN  PARK8, RAILWAYS. &c. 
Office.  130,  Strand,  London  ; Warehouse,  Brunswick-strect,  Black- 
wall  ; Manufactory,  Gateshead-on-Tyue. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  03,  Wych-strect, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solioit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Ilouse  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  iu  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  &c..  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah's,  Chubb's, 
and  Pitt's  Patent —To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  Bcrews 
hinges,  holts,  Ac,  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espagniolette  bolts.  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES,  including  Redmund's,  Smith’s, 
Gerish’s,  and  Cottercll's  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
LEA'S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  os  well  as  fur  nil  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  nt  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  tii at  their  prices  shall  be  equally  as  low  os  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

.4  NDREW  M‘LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

XJL  STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  THAMES-STREET. 
have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
sir.es,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  fur  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  aud  lowness  of  prico  : comprising,  range,  re 
gistcr,  and  elliptic  raetal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G„  and 
lmlf-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers' 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application. 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  80, Gos well- street  (late  of 

Brick-lane, St.  Luke's1.—  .1.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tionsto  his  STOCK  of  PATTERN  S,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  nowsupply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  iron  Columns 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards. 


Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 


other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates.  Ac. 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  aud  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges.  Ac.,  always  in  stock.  


HPHE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

-«!-  No.  3.  Mansion-house- place. 


Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Rudders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 
ZINC,  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  and 
,,  «TT£,m  m. — ilicahlt 


PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable’ 
all  sorts  of  iron  work  (whether  cast  or  wrought!  in  use  for  huildir 
lrposes— bucIi  os  ROOFS,  gutters, girders,  lloors,  W ATER  or  GA 
IPES,  railings,  window  sashes  and  guards,  blinds,  ski  light 
.imps,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  — - 


s,  nails,  locks,  k 


y description  of 

work,  in  any  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  nt  tho 
< ’dices  of  the  Company,  3,  Mansion  house-place.  London  Galvan- 
izing Works,  Millwall,  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company's  patent  process  is  applied  to  the  poofs  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth,  and  Devonport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging 
to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
and  numerous  other  railway  stations,  Ac.,  Ac.,  with  the  most  per- 
fect suoccss. 


RON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a,  Mansi  ox-house-place,  London. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 


Of  the  Corrugated  Iran  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors  ; 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  boon  employed  by  J.  II.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  iu  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions aud  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Buildings, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ac.  ; Sugar-houses,  Meoass 
and  Coffee-sheds,  Stores,  Dwellings,  and  Market-places,  iu 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  iu 
othei  parts  of  the  world ; Iron-bar  and  Straincd-wiro  Fonoes, 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles, 


\ WHYTOCK,  494, 

-a  *-•  New  Oxford-street,  Loudon, 


respectfully  .. 

Builders  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  to  the  premises  as  above, 
where  he  has  on  sale  a complete 
variety  of  BATHS,  all  manufactured 
of  Morewood  aud  Rogers's  Patent 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  represents  a Pluugiug, 
a Shower,  and  Springing  Buth  cou- 
bined,  w ich  A.  W.  has  secured  by 
registration. 

It  costs  no  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Shower  Bath,  while  Iroin 
its  simplicity  it  is  free  from  liability 
of  getting  out  of  order. 

A.  AV.  continues  to  supply 
PLAIN  AND  CORRUGATED 
ROOFING ; 


CALIFORNIA 


WORKS,.-,. QUICK- 
SET-KOW.NEW- 
ROAD. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  W ROUG HT- IRON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
largo  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  iu  the  best  manner,  aud 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB'S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  holts,  couffautly 


...  derate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 

size,  and  Patent  Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
0.  CHUBB  and  SON,  sole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London,  


M 


O T -WATER  A P P A R A T U S — The 


attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
..  .......  ad  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 

churches  and  ohapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  ana 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 


ing timber,  &c.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  nave  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  arc  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOW  LEE.  late  of  83,  Dorset-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitefriari-street,  Fleet-street.  


TO  BUILDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  Ac. 

COOKE  and  SILVERLOCK  have  con- 
stantly on  hand  a large  assortment  of  WROUGHT  NAILS, 
made  of  the  best  Swedish  iron,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  These 
nails,  for  the  fine  temper  of  the  metal  and  superior  make,  surpass 
any  in  the  kingdom.— 30,  Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate-strcet.— 
Shippers  supplied, 


rro  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.- 

3-  The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES 


IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S,  194,  Oxford-street.  Every  othei 


r a respectable  London  reference. 

2 2}  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7a.  (id.  lls.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 54  7d.  Is.  24  la.  84  1 per 

44  64  lOd.  204  } 1,000. 

Nos.  3 4 6 6 

Patent  Line 6s.  Js.  34  Si  1 Os.  9d.  per  gross 

2 2(  3 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe 9Jd.  10(d.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


GRICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE,  18.  Walworth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2(4  per  inch ; Register 


3-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls.  94  per  cwt. 

"t  Clasp  Nails. 


15s. 


, 


14a  64 


14a 


12a  64  e 


l-inch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

6-inch  2 bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  6ii.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  6s.  6d.  per  doz. 

HUT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  &a,  on 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 


HPO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.- 


Elliptio  Stoves,  double  backs.  2)4  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  6d.  6(4  7 id.  per  inch. 

Self  acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  0veu3  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft , Si.  18a  3 ft.  li  in.,  31  7s.  4 ft,  31 15s. 

3-fcct.  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back-Boiler,  35a  each. 

3-fcct  si  lf-ncting  ditto  ditto,  36s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3a  6d.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 
Rest  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

4Jd.  64  74  104  ls.24  Is.  84  per  1,000 

3d.  44  Sd.  84  104  204 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Qlue  38s.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


4a  4a  64  5a  64  7s.  8i.  10a  6d.  per  grosa 

At.  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35.  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-sqi 


i a iujiioubb,  .io,  uuisweu-screec,  masonry-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  ou  application  nt  the  Warehouse,  or  hv  letter 
pre-paid.  inclosing  postage  stamp. — Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'olook. 


nno  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

-*J-  and  OTHERS. 


8. 3d.  3a 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9(4  10(4  ls.14  Is.  5d.  la  8d.  per  yard. 
2 2j  3 3j  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  l"a  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  64  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  8(.  10a  per  toi 


Josh  Weights,  5s.  per  o' 

TERMS  — NET  CASH. 

A price-list  mav  l.e  had  on  applicu'ii 
A'.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers.  Brass  Foundry 


Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  6,  Rroad-strcct,  Bloomslmrv.Loudon. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA'S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 


and  Boobbver,  at  their  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  and 

house,  No  14.  ' ' ’ 

.'Ply  of  C 

&c.,  at  wholesale  p 


Nail  Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street.  Clare-mnrkct.  - , 

for  the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose, 
a l ls.  64  14s.  13a  13s.  per  cwt 


No.  1 


Air  Bricks,  3a  64  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  S inches  5s.  each. 

An  assortment  iu  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  ho. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Irou  Rim 
Locks,  and  batches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  iu  ohiua,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  &c„  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  en  suite. 

Agents  for  LEVS  PATENT  MORTISE  LOCKS  and  BOLTS, 
and  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  LOCKS  Ac. 


rURWOOD’S  PATENT  APPARATUS 


for  MOVING  nnd [FASTENING  WINDOWS,  Ac. 

' ivention  recommends  itself  in  all 
d certainty  of  action. 


its  applications  by  its  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  certain t’ 
and  entirely  dispenses  with  all  pulleys,  weights,  cords,  si 


,’entiou  is  the 

— , — working  into  a wheel  or  rack, 

ns  a prime  mover.  The  apparatus  moves  with  ease  and  certainty  ; 
is  very  durable,  not  likely  to  be  out  of  order ; is  perfectly  secure  in 
every  position,  aud  is  applicable  to  conservatories,  French  case- 
ments, folding-shutters,  stable’,  ventilators,  skylights,  ship  souttles, 
deck  and  stem  lights,  and  to  all  descriptions  of  windows,  «ud  is 
particularly  adapted  to  public  buildings,  where  security  is  an  im- 
portant object,  ns  in  lunatic  asylums. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Patentee, 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  ou  hand, 
his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 

ir-  nf  llrvniwl  II  I K fllli!  ORAL  PltE-' 


large  Assortment  of  iiryand  Well-seasoned  OAK  nnd  DEAL  PltE-' 
PARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  ( inch  to  1(  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width  . 
aud  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber,  I 
Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac. — Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  AY.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Alanufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


K^LOORING. — ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

-H  to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  {hat  lie  has 


purchasers  of  e.  quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R.  is  able, 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  ourrentpriccs,  to  avoid  tho 
expense  of  piling  away  iu  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  iu  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark- 
bridge  Wharf,  Baukside,  October,  1849. 


npiIOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

JL  Merchant,  Bermondsey  New- road.  Southwnrk,  near  the 


Bricklayers’  Arins,  i'<  SELLINU  SEASONED  FLOORING  at  . 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  aud 
iu  it  superior  maimer.  Cut  deals  and  scantlin  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights'  gonix  All  sawn  aud  prepared 
Is  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 


F'OR  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  and  Co.,  75,  Old  Broad-street,  City,  Shipowners 
aud  Importers.— N.B.  Contractors,  Builders,  Timber  Merchants, 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  canal,  aud  coast- 
wise. in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direct  from  the  dooks,  and 
wholesale  only.  


> RESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash, 
n.  yellow,  per  sq. 20s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq.  — 13s.  Od. 


Widths  measured  after  being  wrought  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing  . 
and  Planing  Mills,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 


T 


SAAV  MILLS.  GILL1N GUAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

IMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 


and  BATTENS,  Ac..  Sawn  on  tli"  most  approved  principle 

Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  hy  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-elreet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


General  wood-cutting  com- 
pany.-sawing,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 


branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  , 

alit.v.  A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  aud  at  reasonable  rates.  1 


PHILLIPS,  ALLCARD,  and  CO.’S 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOOK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  aud  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 


have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  aud  1 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 


And  tliey  are  enabled  to  offer  ull  their  goods  at 


y moderate  prices 


EAD,  &c. — Builders  and  Plumbers  sup- 

_ J plied  with  CAST  and  M I I.LED  SHEET  LEAD  and  PIPE, 
who'esale  prices,  ut  W.  DENT’S  (late  Burton  and  Dcut).  nianu- 


.. sheet-lead,  engine-pumps,  and  water-closets.  A ] 

patent  URINAL  BASIN  to  be  had  only  at  21.  Newcustlc-street,. 
Strand  ^ * j — gUjj  S 1 


tt  to  dimensions,  old  lead 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  — HETLEY  1 

and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects.  Builders, and  tho  Trade  jil 
generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  PRICES  for  the  ahovc  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  of  | 
about  40  per  cent  has  been  made  on  the  usual  Glazing  sizes.—  M 
Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  35, . ■] 
Soho-squaro,  London. — ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


SOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASSWARE-  ' 
HOUSE,  28.  Soho-squarc,  London. -A  1, FRED  GOSLETT  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK  .1 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  he  cau  offer  nt  the  very 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  as  manufao  So 
tured,  or  out  to  size  and  glaze4 


rpHE  CITY  GLASS  WAREHOUSE.— 

-H-  Builders,  Glaziers,  and  the  Trade,  arc  recommended  to?  j 
apply  at  the  above  warehouse  for  CRO  WN,  SHEET,  PLATE,  and 


nnd  general  contracts.  Glazing  done.  Country  orders  promptly 
executed.  - Proprietors,  COOKE  and  SILVERLOCK,  30,  Great 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate-strcet. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  ami  the  public,  that  I have  now  com 
pleted  a new  ENGINE, and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  1 can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
id  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan 


tity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Eml 
painted  work  ou  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LI 
No.  l.  King-street.  Baker-street.  Portman-souare.-  Cash  only. 


• G, 


17  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-i  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  reduced  prices 
of  their  PATEN  1’  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered, 
nnd  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  aud  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  term-'.  List  of  prices,  estimate-,  nr.d  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on] 


MA™ 


LEBONE  LEAD,  GLASS,  and 

WAREHOUSE,  nnd  ORNAM ENTAL  GLASS 
WORKS.  15,  Lisson-prove  North.- 1 beg  to  draw  the  attention  of 

the  trade  to  the  above  very  old  establishment,  at  which  builders, 
plumbers,  Ac.,  will  find  the  system  of  business  uniformly  pursued 
most  advantageous  to  their  interests.  A large  Stock  of  the  BEST 
MATERIALS  ONLY  are  kept,  and  supplied  at  the  very  lowest 
current  prices  for  CASH.  The  manufacture  of  every  description 
of  DECORATIVE  WINDOW  GLASS  is  now  conducted  upon  the 
premises,  and  from  personal  attention,  with  the  employment  of 
first-rate  workmen,  1 am  enabled  to  supply  the  same  unsurpassed 
alike  iu  design,  execution,  and  economy.  Gas  and  Lamp  Shades 
and  Glasses  in  very  variety.  French  Shales  and  Stands  for  Or- 
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consider  himself  justified  in  recommending 
either  of  them  for  adoption.* 

The  commissioners,  however,  selected  the 
set  marked  “Junius,”  found  to  be  by  Mr. 
Ritchie.  To  refute  an  imputation  of  personal 
connection  with  the  author  of  the  plans  the 
referee  had  recommended,  he  advertised  in 
our  journal  for  the  name  of  the  author, 
and  found  the  design  was  the  production  of 
Messrs.  F.  and  H.  Francis. 


HERE  are  two  or  three  matters 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to 
mention,  and  as  we  have 
left  ourselves  little  space,  we 
must  throw  them  together  with 
more  regard  to  brevity  and  the  informa- 
tion of  our  readers  than  connection  of  the 
subjects.  And  touching  this  same  brevity,  we 
would  urge  upon  some  of  our  correspondents 
its  great  virtue  and  importance.  The  subject 
which  occupies  a writer’s  own  mind  is 
usually  particularly  interesting  to  him,  and  he 
would  not  much  object  if  our  number  for  that 
week  contained  nothing  else.  Our  readers 
generally,  however,  would  think  very  diffe- 
rently, and  we  must  of  course  consider  them. 
Above  all  things  we  say  to  our  correspondents, 
be  brief : give  us  facts,  argument,  illustrations, 
tersely, — but  avoid  verbiage  and  long  stories, 
which  interest  only  yourselves.  Another  thing 
to  be  noted  is,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
abuse  a man  because  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
think  differently  from  you, — he  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  infidel  or  a swindler,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  you  may  change  your  own 
opinion  before  you  die,  and  remain  just  as 
honest  a man  as  you  are  now.  A number  of 
letters  in  connection  with  the  interesting  and 
important  controversy  now  going  on  in  our 
pages  were  inadmissible  on  this  account.  The 
question  is  artistic,  not  personal,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  it  be  discussed  in  The 
Builder.  There  is  bad  feeling  enough  in 
the  world  without  opening  fresh  sources  un- 
necessarily. 

In  some  cases  personal  reflections  cannot  be 
avoided ; but  even  then  they  should  be 
tempered  by  consideration  and  charity.  And 
now  for  a case  somewhat  in  point. 

In  our  notice  of  the  competition  designs  for 
baths  and  washhouses  at  Greenwich,*  we  ex- 
pressed two  opinions;— first,  that  we  did  not 
suppose  the  selected  design  could  be  carried 
out  for  the  sum  stipulated,  viz.,  5,000/. ; and, 
secondly,  that  a set  marked  Pro  Bono  Publico 
was  well  arranged,  and  had  a satisfactory 
aspect  of  completeness.  We  further  mentioned 
that  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Greenwich,  had  been 
employed  professionally  to  assist  in  the 
selection. 


Since  then  the  referee  has  forwarded  to  us  a 
copy  of  his  report  and  the  correspondence  on 
ihe  subject,  in  order  that  we  might  refute  cer- 
tain “unfounded  reports  that  are  being  in- 
dustriously circulated  relative  to  bis  selection 
the  design  for  the  proposed  building.” 

It  appears,  although  we  were  not  aware 
tfit  at  the  time,  that  he,  in  his  report,  pointed 
out  the  set  marked  Pro  Bom  Publico  (in  red 
ink)  as  the  only  one  he  could  recommend  in 
Iwhich  the  instructions  had  been  complied 
Ilvith.  The  report  said  the  set  marked 
J‘ Junius”  and  another  set  marked  Pro  Bono 
iPullicni  (in  black  ink)  had  points  of  greater 
merit  than  the  first  named,  but  as  their  stated 
isost  exceeded  the  stipulated  sum,  he  did  not 

' * Seepage  164,  ante. 


mottoes  so  hackneyed  tint 
e>ney  no  longer  serve  as  distinctions  ? 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  the 
course  he  took  of  rejecting  those  designs  which 
were  not  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions, was  the  only  one  he  could  adopt 
with  justice.  Whether  or  not  the  selected  set 
cannot  after  all  be  executed  for  the  money, — 
whether  or  not  the  design  pointed  out  by  him 
could,  we  need  not  now  inquire  : the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  is  unquestionable. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Architectural 
Institute  for  Scotland  (see  advertisement),  to 
which  we  alluded  a short  time  ago,  is  now  in 
shape.  We  cordially  wish  it  success.  We 
understand  that  it  has  been  formed  on  a popu- 
lar basis,  the  architects  of  Edinburgh  not  being 
sufficiently  united  at  this  moment,  if  numerous 
enough,  to  establish  such  an  institution,  and 
it  will  now  be  the  duty  of  the  council  to  con- 
sider how  a professional  status  is  to  be  con- 
ferred, compatibly  with  the  popular  constitu- 
tion of  the  Institute. 

The  subjects  which  are  intended  to  fall  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  Institute  embrace 
“ everything  pertaining  to  the  history,  prin- 
ciples, and  practice  of  architecture;  as,  for 
example,  its  rise  and  development  in  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times, — the  facilities  presented 
by  the  architecture  of  these  times  for  re-com- 
bination and  modern  adaptation,— the  exposi- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  aesthetical  laws 
which  govern  architecture  as  a fine  art,  and 
of  the  mechanical  laws  which  govern  it  as  a 
constructive  art, — and  its  various  resources  and 
appliances  as  a branch  of  social  economics.” 

The  Institute  will  carry  out  its  object  by 
meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  discus- 
sion on  subjects  connected  with  architecture, 
by  corresponding  with  architects  and  men  of 
science  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  its  proceedings.  It  will  also  have 
in  view  the  collection  of  models  and  designs  ; 
the  establishment  of  a library,  reading-room, 
and  museum ; the  endowment  of  a chair  of 
architecture  ; and  the  encouragement  of  pupils 
of  merit  at  the  various  Scottish  schools  of  art. 

About  one-half  of  the  architects  in  Edin- 
burgh have  already  become  members  of  the 
Institute. 

Some  of  the  leading  architects  maintain  at 
present  an  apathetic  neutrality.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  when  they  see  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  Institute  in  other 
quarters,  and  the  zeal  which  is  thus  indicated 
as  existing  among  the  non-professional  classes 
for  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  elevation  of  the  status  of  the 
profession  itself  in  Scotland,  they  will  yet  give 
the  benefit  of  their  names  and  of  their  experi- 
ence, and  merge  all  professional  jealousies  and 
dislikes  in  the  desire  to  promote  the  noble  art 
which  they  profess. 

We  hear  that  the  first  donation  to  the 
library  of  the  Scotch  Institute  was  a complete 
set  of  “The  Builder.-”  We  shall  take  upon 

* According  to  the  instructions  issued  to  architects,  “the 
cost  for  executing  the  several  works  required  for  the  whole 
establishmentandfittings  complete,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
signs, is  limited  to  5,000 l., including  the  architect’s  co  minis  - 
swn,  his  travelling  expenses,  and  all  incidental  charges-. 
and  each  person  sending  in  designs  is  to  be  prepared  (if 
called  upon)  to  provide  competent  persons  to  contract  for 
and  execute  the  whole  of  such  works  in  an  efficient  manner 
for  the  sum  or  sums  to  be  stated  in  his  specification  or 
estimate,” 


ourselves  to  add  to  this  by  presenting  weekly 
the  current  number  of  our  journal. 

Apropos  of  the  encouragement  of  pupils, 
the  letter  of  “ C.  J.  N.,”  in  our  last  number 
but  one,  has  not  satisfied  our  pupil  friends. 
“ T.  and  C.”  have  forwarded  a reply,  in 
which  they  refuse  to  admit  “ that  the  circum- 
stance of  its  not  being  usual  for  architects  to 
instruct  their  pupils  is  a sufficient  reason  for 
retaining  the  custom.  That  neglect  on  the  part 
of  masters,”  they  say,  “ is  the  ‘ abominable  sys- 
tem’ which  we  call  upon  you  to  assist  in  abolish- 
ing. With  respect  to  f the  contracting  of  bad 
habits,’  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  fault  be 
always  on  the  pupil’s  side.  If  * C.  J.  N.’  has 
studied  Locke  as  deeply  as  he  would  have  us 
believe,  he  will  know  that  ‘ labour  for  labour’s 
sake  is  against  nature.’  When  pupils  are  set 
to  multiply  drawings  merely  to  occupy  that 
time  which  might  be  so  much  more  profitably 
employed,  either  in  gaining  practical  know- 
ledge, or  in  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  numerous  beauties  of  the  public  buildings 
of  this  metropolis  (a  course  of  study  so  strongly 
recommended  by  our  eminent  professor  at  the 
academy),  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  they 
become  careless  and  indifferent,  not  to  say 
disgusted. 

“We  quite  agree  with  the  quotation  with 
which  your  correspondent  concludes,  that 
‘practice  must  settle  the  habit  of  doing:’ 
this  contains  the  pith  of  our  letter,  wherein 
we  confessed  our  ignorance  of,  and  complained 
of  the  want  of  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  prac- 
tical part  of  our  profession,  and  in  which  we 
endeavoured  to  show  the  uselessness  of  theory 
without  the  aid  of  practice.  We  will,  in  con- 
clusion, ask  ‘C.  J.  N.’  to  take  another  dip 
into  the  ‘ Conduct  of  the  Understanding,’ 
when  he  will  learn  that  ‘ those  who  have  par- 
ticular callings  ought  to  understand  them ;’ 
and  that  ‘ it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  perfection.’  ” 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  complaints  of 
architects’  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  great 
force  in  the  sensible  letter  by  “ C.  J.  N.”  We 
most  earnestly  deprecate  the  Pecksniffian 
practice  pursued  by  some  practitioners,  and  the 
thoughtlessness  of  others,  which  leads  them 
not  to  give  their  pupils  opportunities  of  im- 
provement to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
We  must,  nevertheless,  urge  on  students  the 
necessity  of  self  exertion,  and  caution  them 
against  expecting  too  much.  We  may,  per- 
haps, find  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
subject. 

Through  expecting  too  much,  the  workmen 
of  the  metropolis  had  nearly  lost  the  advantage 
which  we  feel  assured  they  will  derive  from 
the  new  “Building  and  Engineering  Opera- 
tives Association.”  The  project,  however,  is 
now  we  believe  safe,  although  in  a more  posi- 
tively “ benevolent  ” shape  than  was  at  first 
contemplated.  A meeting  was  held  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  the  23rd,  Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  in  the 
chaw,  when  a plan  was  decided  on,  resolutions 
forming  the  society  passed,  and  a committee 
appointed  to  carry  them  out. 

Mr.  Brunei,  Sir  Harry  Chester,  Mr.  Donald- 
son, Mr.  Baker,  and  others,  moved  the  reso- 
lutions; Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  M.P.,  accepted  the 
office  of  treasurer,  and  several  large  sub- 
scriptions were  announced. 

Means  of  obtaining  the  details  of  the  scheme 
will  of  course  be  speedily  afforded,  and  should 
receive  the  serious  attention  of  all  our  readers. 


Lord  Rosse  s Soiree. — Lord  Rosse  gave 
his  first  soiree  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  persons  distinguished  by  know- 
ledge or  nosition,on  Saturday  evening, the  20th. 
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POSITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

FOREIGN  ACADEMIES  OF  ART. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  influence  exercised 
by  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  public  taste,  the 
question  which  has  lately  arisen  relative  to  the 
continuance  of  the  grant  of  a building,  cannot 
but  awaken  a lively  interest  even  on  the  part 
of  those  votaries  of  the  fine  arts  who  are  un- 
connected with  this  national  institution.  It  is 
as  one  of  these  that  I offer  a few  remarks, 
bearing  chiefly  on  the  institutions  of  a similar 
nature  on  the  continent,  whose  prosperous 
condition,  founded  on  the  support  of  their  re- 
spective Governments,  militates  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  like  system  of  patronage  in  this 
country.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  we 
find  academies  established  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  under  the  immediate  control  and  sup- 
port of  Government.  Prussia,  in  addition  to 
the  Academy  at  Berlin,  has  that  of  Dusseldorf, 
the  fame  of  which  justly  extends  over  all  Europe, 
and  which,  besides  other  advantages,  receives 
from  the  Crown  the  spacious  accommodation 
which  is  afforded  by  the  old  palace.  The 
Berlin  Academy  is  not  only  provided  with  a 
suitable  building,  but  is  also  maintained  by 
Government,  the  expenses  being,  however, 
partly  defrayed  by  the  profits  of  the  annual 
exhibition,  and  by  a slight  charge  made  for 
the  tuition  given  to  the  pupils.  The  salary  of 
the  professors  is  handsome,  amounting  to  600 
thalers,  or  about  80/.,  which  is  equal  to  double 
that  amount  in  England.  Their  appointments 
are  permanent,  and  unaffected  by  any  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  the  pupils,  or  other 
changes  in  the  schools  ; and  the  instructions 
which  they  give  comprise  all  the  principal 
branches  of  art,  including  landscape,  and  what 
is  termed  genre,  or  subjects  from  familiar  life ; 
besides  which,  large  prizes  are.  awarded  for  the 
best  productions  of  the  pupils.  In  Paris,  the 
**  Acade'mie  des  Beaux  Arts”  appears  to  be 
established  on  a still  more  liberal  footing, 
the  instructions  being  gratuitous,  and  deli- 
vered by  the  first  professors  in  a handsome 
and  appropriate  building,  whilst  the  most  suc- 
cessful students  in  each  of  the  four  principal 
branches  of  art  are  rewarded  by  being  main- 
tained for  a certain  period,  at  the  expense  of 
Government,  at  Rome,  where  France  can 
boast  of  another  academy,  organized  for  this 
purpose,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  her 
most  eminent  artists. 

In  Austria  the  establishment  of  academies 
of  the  fine  arts,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
imperial  crown,  extends  even  to  the  subordinate 
towns  of  Venice  and  Milan,  in  both  of  which, 
especially  in  the  latter,  a large  number  of 
pupils  are  gratuitously  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  of  art  by  the  most  skilled  professors  ; 
all  that  is  necessary  for  their  perfect  instruction 
being  most  liberally  provided.  The  minds  of 
the  youths  here  receive  the  additional  training 
which  is  derived  from  the  study  of  the  works 
of  the  best  ancient  masters,  assembled  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  elementary  schools. 

Owing  to  latent  causes,  perhaps  connected 
with  the  present  political  and  social  condition 
of  Italy,  the  academies  of  painting  in  that 
country  have  not  realized  the  fruits  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  posses- 
sion of  such  treasures  of  art.  That  these 
failures  are  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  a 
position  dependent  on  Government,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  glorious  results  which 
have  attended  the  foundation  of  academies, 
under  royal  patronage,  at  Dusseldorf  and 
Munich.  Works  of  so  elevated  a character  as 
those  which  have  been  produced  by  the  modern 
historical  schools  of  painting  in  Germany 
could  emanate  from  no  source  which  is  not 
purified  and  ennobled  by  the  tutelary  guardian- 
ship of  sovereign  protection.  Art,  like  every 
true  offspring  of  genius,  is  aspiiing  in  its 
nature,  and  requires  the  aid  of  a supreme  hand 
to  raise  its  votaries  to  the  highest  station. 
Pecuniary  remuneration  may  be  awarded  to 
talent  and  industry  by  private  individuals; 
and  this  kind  of  stimulus,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
prevails  to  a large  extent  in  this  country. 
But  when  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been 
provided  for,  that  honorary  distinction  is 
aimed  at  whose  tabernacle  is  raised  under  the 
fostering  shadow  of  royalty.  Nor  does  art 
require  the  prestige  only  which  is  derived  from 
the  crown : the  ideas  expand  with  the  space 
which  is  allowed  for  the  designs  which  they 
suggest,  and  the  vast  halls  and  extensive  walls 


of  palaces  present  the  most  effectual  means  for 
promoting  the  grand  and  the  sublime  in  each 
6tyle  of  art. 

Such  considerations  as  these  afford  sound 
and  substantial  grounds  why  an  academy 
should  be  established  under  royal  patronage, 
on  a comprehensive  and  generalizing  principle. 
With  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  a building 
for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Academy,  this  advan- 
tage, conceded  at  the  period  of  its  foundation, 
may  be  considered  rather  as  an  act  of  munifi- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  than  as 
founded  on  any  legal  claim.  But  should  we 
on  this  account  entertain  misgivings  as  to  the 
present  right  of  possession,  seek  a flaw  in  the 
title,  or  admit  it  only  with  a frown  ? The  first 
planning  of  an  institution  involves  an  amount 
of  difficulty,  and  requires  a degree  of  energy 
and  confidence,  which,  when  this  first  trial 
has  been  made,  are  not  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessive establishment  of  others  on  a similar 
footing.  If  the  unusual  amount  of  enterprise 
which  presided  at  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy  merited  especial  encouragement  and 
support,  why  should  it  lose,  or  even  weaken 
these  claims,  by  a long  period  of  successful, 
and — I believe,  generally  admitted — as  most 
usefulexertions  ? 

We  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  most 
talented  and  persevering  members  of  other  less 
important  academies  of  the  fine  arts,  would 
behold  with  regret  any  change  with  reference 
to  the  Royal  Academy  which  might  tend  to 
lower  its  position  : all  must  feel,  more  or  less, 
that  an  institution  is  wanted  at  the  head  of  the 
hierarchy  of  art,  to  which  other  more  humble 
societies  may  serve  to  prepare  the  way 
hy  successive  and  graduated  stages.  If 
no  distinction  be  made,  or  exclusion 
exercised,  with  regard  to  the  honours  con- 
ferred by  the  head  academy,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  members  of  the  other  institu- 
tions, having  before  them  the  same  prospects 
as  artists  at  large,  should  not  look  up  to  the 
Royal  and  leading  one  as  the  necessary  com- 
plement to  their  own,  and  have  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  its  success,  influence,  and  ag- 
grandizement. 

We  have  followed  with  advantage  the 
examples  afforded  by  the  continent  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  most 
of  our  national  institutions  have  been 
thrown  opeiu  to  the  public:  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  decoration  of  our  national  buildings 
there  has  been  a noble  commencement,  credit- 
able to  the  first  attempts  of  British  art.  If  we 
would  carry  out  still  further  the  principle  so 
advantageously  adopted  by  foreign  nations,  of 
rendering  painting,  historical  painting  at  least, 
truly  national^  we  must  extend  rather  than 
restrict  the  advantages  which  our  academy 
enjoys.  At  present  the  privileges  of  the  Crown 
connected  with  the  Royal  Academy  appear  to 
be  chiefly  those  of  confirming  the  diplomas 
granted  to  the  Royal  Academicians,  and  of 
sanctioning  the  appointment  of  the  professors 
and  officers, — a reservation  which  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  reflect  the  splendour  of  royalty  on  this 
institution,  without  lessening  the  strength  and 
stability  which  may  be  considered  to  result 
from  an  independent  position.  Whether  the 
control  exercised  by  Government  over  its  affairs 
should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  exten- 
sion of  its  privileges,  remains  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
internal  management  of  the  Academy.  It 
will,  however,  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  pre- 
sent results  of  this  management  are  fully 
commensurate  with  its  resources,  if  it  be 
considered  that  nearly  200  pupils  are  gra- 
tuitously instructed  in  the  leading  branches  of 
art,  that  they  derive  the  inducement  to  study 
which  is  afforded  by  gold  and  silver  medals, 
and,  occasionally,  the  additionrd  encourage- 
ment of  a free  journey  to  Rome,  granted  to 
the  most  successful  competitors.  Whereas, 
these  and  other  advantages,  such  as  lectures, 
&c.,  are  almost  entirely  defrayed  out  of  the 
scanty  means  which  are  supplied  by  the  annual 
exhibition. 

It  is  with  regard  to  this  last  department 
only,  that  the  Royal  Academy  may  be  said  to 
enjoy  a practical  superiority  over  other  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  resulting  from 
the  accommodation  which  is  afforded  in  a na- 
tional building.  We  do  not  doubt  that  any 
extension  of  this  privilege  would  be  followed 
by  a corresponding  diffusion  of  its  advantages, 
and  thus  give  to  the  operations  of  the  aca- 
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demy  an  appearance  of  increased  liberalitytfj 
in  the  eyes  of  artists  at  large.  For  however 
excellent  the  intentions  of  those  on  whom  resfcjr 
the  onerous  task  of  admitting  and  rejectingijjl 
works  of  art,  and  however  fair  and  impartial^ 
the  rules  which  are  laid  down  for  the  perform-ijr 
ance  of  this  duty,  requiring  that  the  fate  of. 
every  production  should  be  decided  anony-,ti 
mously,  the  large  number  which,  for  want  ofal 
room,  are  compelled  either  to  be  rejected  ont 
misplaced,  must  necessarily  remain  a cause  of  : 
dissatisfaction  as  long  as  there  exists  so  pal-lj 
pable  a disproportion  between  the  number  of  ■ 
pictures  to  be  located  and  the  means  of  dis-s); 
posing  of  them  in  a suitable  manner.  In  thei 
exhibition  of  the  German  academies,  the  works;): 
of  French  and  other  foreign  artists  are  seen  to::! 
occupy  the  best  positions,  beside  the  produc-'jl 
tions  of  the  professors  of  these  academies. iji 
The  satisfactory  developement  which  in  thisil 
country  manifests  itself  of  a kindly  interna-ip 
lional  spirit,  makes  us  look  forward  to  thei 
time  when,  with  increased  means,  we  shall  bed 
able  to  respond  more  liberally  to  the  appeal* 
made  by  foreign  industry  to  this  large  andi 
influential  community  of  art,  and  when  we' 
shall  yield  to  none  of  the  continental  states  in  il 
that  courtesy  and  deference  which  are  espe-:j 
cially  due  to  foreigners.  II.  Twining,  f 


PURIFICATION  OF  DWELLINGS. 

In  The  Builder  of  last  Saturday  there  are ■ 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  effluvia  i 
around  farmyards  and  cottages,  concluding!'.! 
with  a hint  as  to  emanations  of  the  water-  I 
closet.  Last  October  I addressed  a letter  to  n 
the  Board  of  Health — when  the  plan  of  house  » 
visitation  was  in  full  operation — with  a sug-;j 
gestion  that  a cesspool  visitation  might  be 
attended  with  fully  as  much  benefit.  The  I 
connection  between  the  cholera  and  the  accu-  | 
mulation  of  those  impurities  which  daily  ought  if 
to  be  removed  has  been  so  amply  demonstrated,  la 
that  we  need  bring  forward  no  additional  proof 
thereof.  I beg,  then,  to  recommend  to  the  > 
public  that  during  the  approaching  summer  ? 
and  autumn  particular  attention  be  paid  to  the 
daily  cleansing  of  these  most  attractive  sources  I 
of  the  cholera  poison.  The  disinfection  of 
theseplacesall  throughout  the  densely  inhabited  i 
metropolis  can  be  efficiently  secured  by  thei: 
weekly  application  of  the  chloride  of  lime  and  : 
whitewashing.  This  may  be  acomplished  at  a 
very  trifling  expense  indeed,  and  though  I 
am  not  quack  enough  to  guarantee  thei 
non-appearance  of  the  cholera  by  this  mode  ) 
of  purification,  I judge  that  a most  important  ij 
step  will  be  gained  thereby  in  securing  the 
inhabitants  from  foul  smells,  at  least,  with  I 
probably  a diminution  of  the  number  of  low. 
fevers  which  seem  to  be  on  the  increase ; and, 
assuredly,  with  the  positive  certainty  of  a less 
impure  atmosphere  than  heretofore  has  been  i 
the  lot  of  London.  Whatever  can  subtract  in 
any  degree  from  the  atmospheric  impurity, pro 
tanto  diminishes  the  virulence  of  every  form  i 
of  epidemic  and  endemic  disorder;  and  this  we 
conceive  to  be  the  proper  time  to  put  in  active 
execution  all  the  subordinate  means  we  have 
at  command  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  i 
endemic  disease.  The  intrinsic  nature  of  > 
cholera  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  into  < 
here,  but  its  immediate  relationship  with  all  1 
oiganic  decomposing  impurities  is  contested  : 
by  none.  That  the  principle  should  be  suc- 
cessful, it  should  be  carried  on  throughout 
every  street,  close  lane,  and  alley  simul- 
taneously; and  as  it  is  likely  it  will  be  some  i 
time  ere  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage  can  be  i 
put  in  active  practice,  this  temporary  expedient 
cannot,  I think,  with  safety  be  neglected. 

William  Reid,  M.D. 


New  Planing  Machine.  — Mr.  W.  E. 
Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  has  patented  a 
planing  machine,  with  two  carrier  wheels,  and 
an  endless  band  of  metal  plates  hinged  to- 
gether and  fluted,  the  whole  driven  by  bands 
and  toothed  gearing  from  any  prime  mover. 
The  plank  is  introduced  between  the  fluted 
surfaces  of  the  two  bands.  The  planes,  eight 
in  number,  are  adjusted  at  different  angles  to 
the  plank  by  means  of  screws,  and  a bar 
presses  on  the  plank  by  means  of  a spring. 
Both  sides  may  be  planed  at  same  time  by  a 
second  set  of  planes  beyond  the  first. 


NEW  SURREY  COUNTY  PRISON. 

We  add  to  our  illustrations  of  last  week  a 
plan  of  the  chapel  and  central  hall,  and  a 
section  of  the  same  part  of  the  building.  The 
chapel  has  394  separate  stalls. 


' THE  NEW  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

This,  we  learn  from  the  catalogue,  is  their 
i sixteenth  anniversary,  and  we  cannot  but  con- 
I gratulate  the  institution  both  on  the  steady 
• progression  of  the  established  members  and 
1 the  excellence  of  their  lately  chosen  auxiliaries. 

(225)  “ A Sebeel,  or  Public  Reservoir,  for  the 
;i  gratuitous  Supply  of  Water,”  is  a theme  of  which 
i Mr.  Hague  has  been  enabled  to  make  much.  A 
f variety  of  figures,  in  eastern  habiliments,  are  so 
li  disposed  as  to  constitute  a masterly  agroupement  ; 
c some  too  far  depressed  by  drought  to  avail  them- 
e selves  of  the  assuaging  draught,  others  partaking 
r with  an  eagerness  not  to  be  easily  understood  by  the 
f well-circumstanced  wine-drinking  northern  and 
c southern.  The  old  pilgrim  gratefully  receiving 
r from  the  hands  of  a charitable  woman  the  welcome 
i cup,  too  infirm  to  lift  it  to  his  lips,  and  a Bedouin- 
V Arabic  figure,  who  has  satisfied  his  thirst,  and  is 
v evidently  thinking  of  something  removed  from  kindly 
n purposes,  are  admirable  impersonations  of  charac- 


ter : there  is  a certain  air  about  the  picture  remind- 
ing one  of  the  French  school,  especially  Leopold 
Robert,  and  Paul  de  la  Roche,  which,  perhaps,  is 
only  attributable  to  the  subject ; at  all  events,  it 
does  not  deteriorate  from  the  excellence  of  this 
valuable  production.  (39)  “ Miseries  of  War,” 
and  (52)  “ A Guard  Room,”  in  the  same  artist’s 
more  recognized  style  of  Dutch  depiction,  are  pro- 
fuse in  the  rich  qualified  colour  and  low  tones  so 
remarkable  in  this  artist,  although  light  and  air  are 
never  sacrificed  at  their  expense. 

Mr.  Wehnert  is  amongst  the  painters  who  read 
and  think,  and  never  produces  anything  to  which  he 
is  at  a loss  to  find  a title, — one  of  those  whose  sub- 
jects (though  not  always  new)  are  wrought  with  a 
zeal  commensurate  with  his  abilities.  (193),  11  Cax- 
ton  reading  the  first  Proof-sheet  from  his  Printing- 
press  in  Westminster  Abbey,  March,  1474,”  has 
furnished  him  matter  for  an  admirable  instance. 
The  severe  style  of  the  Early  Germans  has  always 
more  or  less  influenced  his  conceptions  from  the 
commencement  of  his  career  ; and,  if  amenable  to 
the  tax  of  “mannerism”  (moulded  from  highly 
authoritative  models  as  it  is),  it  is  not  trite 
plagiarism,  but  a praiseworthy  intention  of  treading 
in  the  path  cut  out  by  predecessors  towards  the  un- 
explored regions  of  perfection.  Caxton  is  seated 
amidst  disciples,  calmly  perusing  the  sheet  fresh 
from  the  press;  Wynkyndc Worde, Richard  Pynson, 
William  Macklinia,  Setton,  with  the  rest  of  his  dis- 
ciples, are  anxiously  awaiting  his  remarks,  all  intent 
on  the  momentousexperiment,andoneis  repelling  the 


advances  of  a waiting  -maid  laden  with  refreshment, 
lest  she  should  disturb  his  attention  : the  earnest- 
ness with  which  some  are  examining  the  proof,  aud 
others  the  effect  it  has  on  their  master,  is  admirably 
portrayed. 

(75)  “ Christ  with  the  Disciples  in  the  Corn- 
field,” by  Mr.  Henry  Warren,  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  exhibition  ; large  in  drawing,  and  with  beauti- 
fully-cast and  painted  draperies.  A certain  appear- 
ance of  haste  in  the  getting  up  is  perhaps  observable 
in  this  fine  embodymentof  a beautiful  text : the  fore- 
ground and  corn  are  charmingly  rendered. 

(65)  “Joan  of  Arc,”  J.  Absolon, — represented  in 
prison  musing  over  her  past  glories,  observing  her 
armour,  left  by  design  or  accident  in  her  dungeon 
(so  says  history),  successfully  expresses  a longing  to 
don  the  harness  once  more  for  the  sake  of  La  belle 
France:  the  doubt  with  which  she  contemplates 
between  patriotism  and  the  expediency  of  devoting 
herself  to  religion  is  happily  conveyed. 

One  of  the  most  versatile  of  geniuses  is  Mr.  E.  H. 
Corbould  : with  art  requisites,  as  it  were,  at  his 
finger  ends, — he  strives  to  hide  the  light  of  his  ex- 
cellence under  the  bushel  of  affectation  ; but  in  spite 
of  all  the  discrepancies  of  a too  fascinating  manner, 
the  many  fine  qualities  that  characterize  his  nume-i 
rous  emanations,  pronounce  him  an  artist  of  no 
mean  pretensions.  (271),  “ Elgiva  in  the  hands  of. 
the  creatures  of  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
is  extraordinary  in  effect  and  manipulation  ; full 
of  imaginative  and  executive  beauties.  The 
ruffian  who  holds  the  loo  resigned  Elgiva 
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(for,  ceries,  no  woman  would  so  gracefully  and 
amiably  submit  to  having  her  beauty  spoilt)  is 
admirably  posed  and  drawn.  (315),  “ Floretti  de 
Nerac,  at  the  Spring  of  la  Garenne.”  A concentra- 
tion of  incongruous  excellencies  and  defects,  elegant 
to  a fault,  exhibits  a charm  of  line,  and  a simple 
grace  in  the  chosen  attitude  that  more  than  counter- 
balance the  stiffest  of  stiff  petticoats,  and  the  most 
alabaster-like  toes  that  were  ever  picked  out  with 
pink. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lee,  who  seems  to  have  adopted  a style 
not  dissimilar  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins,  shows  consi- 
derable improvement  on  preceding  exhibitions,  (86), 
“Asking  a Blessing,”  manifests  great  perception 
of  the  picturesque  nature  of  every-day-life  incidents. 
The  picture  is  invested  with  an  apparent  truth 
without  vulgarity,  and  refinement  widely  removed 
from  prettiness. 

Miss  Setchell,  of  “Momentous  Question”  re- 
nown, has  by  no  means  shown  an  advance  in  her 
(258)  “Jesse  and  Colin:”  the  effects  of  the  ill- 
drawing  about  the  arms  of  the  male  figure  is  hardly 
counterbalanced  by  the  lovely  head  of  Jesse 
(suggestive  of  Hogarth)  or  by  the  draperies,  be  they 
never  so  rich  in  colour  and  well  painted. 

W.  Bennett  (a  name  that  has  lately  added  strength 
to  the  landscape  department)  is  affixed  to  some 
quarter  of  a hundred  works,  that  vie  in  crispness 
and  natural  freshness  with  the  best  specimens  of 
water-colour  depictions : a charming  feeling  for 
sober  grey  tones  is  observable,  not  unlike,  in  some 
respects,  David  Cox.  (40)  “ Harlech  Castle,  North 
Wales;  (59)  “A  Road  through  the  Forest ;”  (82) 
“Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire;”  (120)  “Sunset — 
Clapham  Common;”  (121)  “A  Forest  Glade;” 
(170)  “ A Woodland  Scene,”  and  others,  bear 
witness  to  his  industry  and  ability. 

Mr.  Charles  Davidson,  another  of  nature’s 
pupils,  and  a strict  attendant  of  the  only  true  school, 
revels  in  shady  nooks,  under  leafy  canopies  : he  is 
the  Creswick  of  water  colours.  (23)  “ A Study  of 
Beech  Trees,  Knowle-park  ;”  (57)  “ Belton-park, 
Yorkshire;”  (141)  “Entrance  to  Hook-wood, 
Seven-oaks;”  (203)  “Near  the  Duchess’s-walk, 
Knowle-park,” — a composition  in  which  he  has 
been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir, — force 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  all  by  their  truth 
and  power. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  Mr.  Penley 
is  a “ Sunset, — A Coast  Scene  ” (97),  painted  with 
vigour  and  knowledge  of  what  he  was  about. 

Mr.  Carrick  describes  in  a broad  masterly  way 
some  (104)  “ Highland  Emigrants, — Morning  of 
the  Departure,”  a striking  drawing,  with  nice  feeling 
for  colour  : another  week’s  work  might  be  well 
bestowed. 

The  drawings  by  Mr.  Vacher  bear  witness  to  time 
well  spent  during  his  late  sojourn,  and  show  great 
improvement  in  execution.  (44)  “ The  Bazaar, 
Algiers,”  is  the  most  important  of  his  exhibitions, 
and  is  entitled  to  admiration. 

It  would  take  more  room  than  we  can  spare  to 
praise  in  turn,  as  they  deserve,  the  many  clever 
effusions  of  Messrs.  Fahey,  Howse,  Hardwick,  Ma- 
plestone,  Oliver,  Rowbotham,  Weigall,  &c.,  the 
exquisite  specimens  of  floral  painting  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
getts,  and  the  highly  meritorious  works  of  Miss 
Fanny  Corbaux,  Miss  Jane  Egerton,  Mrs.  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Harris,  or  the  successful  bits  of  nature  contri- 
buted by  Mrs.  Oliver  and  Miss  Fanny  Steers. 
Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  all  have  creditably 
exerted  themselves  to  render  their  gallery  very 
attractive. 


ON  THE  GYPSUM  FOUND  NEAR  PARIS, 
AND  ITS  APPLICATION  AS  A PLASTER  * 

Amongst  the  local  advantages  enjoyed  by 
our  professional  brethren  of  the  French  capi- 
tal, that  afforded  by  the  unlimited  supply  of  a 
very  superior  description  of  plaster  may  he 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  important.  The 
facilities  afforded  by  the  railway  and  steam- 
boat transit  having  at  length  put  us  (to  a cer- 
tain extent)  upon  a footing  of  equality  in  this 
matter  with  them,  it  becomes  important  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  material  thus  offered 
for  our  use. 

Regarding  plaster  mechanically,  it  may  be 
considered  as  a species  of  lime,  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  employed  without  admixture 
with  any  other  ingredient  than  water,  and  of 
attaining  with  singular  rapidity  a moderate 
degree  of  hardness.  These  qualities  would 
render  its  employment  in  all  cases  very  desira- 
ble, were  it  of  a nature  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  unfortunately  it  is 
utterly  incapable  of  resisting  the  effects  of 
humidity  when  used  alone.  * * * 

The  gypseous  deposits  near  Paris  form  a 
very  distinct  and  easily  identified  group,  or 
sub-division,  which  comprehends  (at  the  same 
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ime  as  the  gypsum)  alternating  beds  of  marl, 
either  calcareous  or  argillaceous.  These  beds 
follow  an  order  precisely  identical  throughout 
the  whole  district,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Meaux  to  Meulan.  Some  beds  are  absent  in 
particular  cantons ; hut  those  which  are  still 
to  he  met  with  occupy  the  same  relative 
positions. 

The  gypsum  immediately  overlies  the  calca- 
reous beds  Cuvier  designated  as  the  “ calcaire 
marin  j”  and  their  appearance  in  the  landscape 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  is  very  remark- 
able, even  in  a picturesque  point  of  view.  They 
cap  the  hills  of  the  older  and  harder  forma- 
tions ; and  appear  to  have  suffered  more 
severely  from  the  denuding  effects  of  the  cata- 
clysms which  gave  rise  to  the  existing  valleys, 
than  the  subjacent  rocks.  They  thus  form,  as 
it  were,  a second  range  of  hills  (sometimes 
conical,  as  at  Montmartre,  Les  Buttes  Dorge- 
mont ; or  elongated,  as  at  Chaumont  and  Bel- 
leville, Triel,  &c.,  superposed  on  a first  series 
of  hills,  bearing  all  the  characteristic  marks  of 
the  calcareous  ranges. 

We  find  at  Montmartre  and  at  Belleville, 
where  the  formation  exists  in  the  most  perfect 
development,  that  there  are  three  masses  of 
gypsum  of  various  thicknesses. 

The  quality  of  the  gypsum  is  not  the  same 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  different 
masses.  Great  care  is  then  required  in  so 
mixing  the  different  sorts  of  stone  as  to 
secure  an  uniformity  in  the  plaster  obtained 
by  the  burning.  Some  of  the  beds  are  reserved 
for  special  uses ; the  hard  beds,  in  the  re- 
maining portions,  require  to  be  mixed  with  the 
softer  ones.  As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
this  variety  introduces  a complication  in  the 
manufacture,  which  frequently  gives  rise  to 
improper  fabrication,  and  opens  the  door  to 
much  fraud.  Indeed,  the  fabrication  of  plaster 
near  Paris,  still  more  in  the  departments,  is 
liable  to  all  the  reproaches  that  we  so  un- 
sparingly address  to  our  own  cement  manu- 
factures. Such  must  always  be  the  results  of 
unlimited  competition,  and  as  long  as  price  is 
made  of  more  importance  than  quality  such 
they  will  remain. 

The  mode  of  burning  usually  adopted  is 
very  rude.  It  consists  simply  in  building, 
within  three  walls,  covered  with  a rough  fixed 
roof,  a series  of  arches,  1 foot  8 inches  wide 
by  2 feet  4 inches  high,  with  piers  formed  of 
gypseous  stones,  as  are  also  the  arches.  These 
are  then  filled  up  to  a height  of  13  feet  with 
stones,  so  arranged  that  the  largest  are  at  the 
bottom,  the  smallest  at  the  top.  The  arches 
are  filled  in  with  fire-wood,  which  is  set  light 
to,  and  the  fire  kept  up  so  as  to  maintain  the 
baking  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  dimen- 
sions of  these  kilns  are  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  hold  from  seventy  to  seventy- five 
tons.  In  some  of  the  quarries  a more 
rational  style  of  burning  is  adopted,  which 
consists  in  passing  the  already  pulverized  stone 
through  cylinders,  which  revolve  in  an  open 
fire.  I have,  also,  in  one  of  Mr.  Weale’s 
treatises,  mentioned  an  application  of  over- 
heated steam  to  the  same  purpose ; but  the  in- 
quiries I made  in  Paris,  about  a month  since, 
lead  me  to  believe  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
fairly  tried. 

Indeed,  there  is  always  a difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing any  new  process  in  the  ordinary  arts 
of  life,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  one  which 
meets  us  on  the  threshold  in  the  use  of  the 
French  plaster.  Near  Pat  is,  the  workmen  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  employ  plaster 
burnt  in  immediate  contact  with  the  wood.  In 
that  process  the  brees  become  necessarily 
mingled  with  it,  and  we  find  now  that  the  , 
men  have  come  to  consider  the  grey  colour 
they  communicate  as  an  indication  of  a supe- 
rior quality.  The  Paris  workmen,  in  fact,  do  I 
precisely  the  reverse  to  what  our  workmen  do  : 
upon  the  same  principle,  nevertheless,  viz. — 
from  an  irreflective  habit.  They  dislike  a white 
plaster ; we  attach  far  too  much  importance  to 
it.  Truth,  as  in  most  cases,  lies  in  the  mean. 
The  absence  of  the  brees  certainly  does  not 
diminish  the  value  of  the  plaster  : the  extreme 
whiteness  we  contend  for  in  London  is  for  the 
most  part  obtained  by  the  use  of  a softer  des- 
cription of  stone,  or  by  the  admixture  of  some 
extraneous  ingredient. 

The  operation  of  burning  the  plaster  stone 
is,  after  all,  only  effected  for  the  purpose  of 
dehydrating,  or  driving  oft'  the  water  of 
crystallization  from  the  gypsum.  Before  this 
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is  done  the  stone  is  hard ; afterwards,  it  be* 
comes  pulverulent  and  floury.  The  “rationale  ” 
of  its  use  is,  simply  to  present  such  a quantity 
of  water  as  is  necessary  to  restore  it  to  the; 
original  state,  when  it  resumes  its  natural  hard* 
ness,  with  a commencement  of  a confused 
crystallization.  Now  this  action  may  be,  and 
is,  carried  on  irrespective  of  colour;  that  is  tot 
say,  at  least,  the  presence  of  the  wood  ashes,; 
which  gives  rise  to  the  grey  tint  the  Paris 
workmen  require,  does  not  affect  the  combina* 
tion  with  the  water.  Our  own  very  wliitei 
plasters  owe  their  beautiful  colour  to  the; 
absence  of  the  carbonates  of  lime,  or  the  marls, 
which,  in  fact,  communicate  very  superior 
qualities  to  the  stones  yielding  plaster  less; 
purely  white. 

To  secure  a good  quality  of  plaster,  it  is  ad ■< 
visable  to  apply  a moderate  heat  in  the  be* 
ginning,  which  is  to  be  augmented  gradually^ 
When  the  plaster  is  not  sufficiently  burned,  it 
becomes  dry  and  sandy  : in  this  state  it  does 
not  set  with  any  degree  of  hardness.  When  it 
is  overburnt,  it  also  loses  its  adhesive  proper-: 
ties  : it  ceases  to  have  what  the  workmen  call 
“ de  l’amour it  will  not  cling  to  the  fingers, 
nor  has  it  the  rich  unctuous  quality  which 
characterizes  the  well-burnt  plaster.  As  soorr 
as  it  is  burnt,  it  should  be  ground  and  em- 
ployed as  soon  as  possible  after  the  manipula- 
tion is  completed.  * * * * 

In  Paris  the  mode  of  using  plaster  is  to! 
employ  it  pure  and  free  from  mixture.  The 
very  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  and  the  com- 
paratively high  price  of  sand,  dispense  with, 
the  motives  of  economy  which  render  mixtures: 
almost  indispensable  in  our  case.  The  town 
of  Paris  pays,  for  its  municipal  works,  at  the 
rate  of  12s.  9jd.  per  ton  of  plaster,  whereas  it 
cannot  yet  be  had  in  London  for  less  than, 
about  40s.  per  ton.  Whilst  the  practice  in 
France  is  to  use  plaster  pure,  I am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  mixture  of  sand,  so  far  from 
being  prejudical,  is  even  desirable,  if  confined 
within  reasonable  limits.  We  find  that  in  re- 
assuming the  state  of  hydrated  sulphate  of 
lime,  the  plaster  goes  through  an  imperfect 
crystallization  ; and  this  action  is  accompanied 
by  a singular  re-arrangement  of  the  molecules. 
This  causes  the  plaster  to  swell  when  used 
alone;  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  finish  a ceiling  close  up  to  a 
wall  at  once.  Now  the  introduction  of  a body 
so  full  of  inequalities  as  the  coarse,  sharp 
sands,  must  afford  room  for  the  free  action  of 
this  expansion ; and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
facettes  of  the  sand  must  offer,  as  it  were,  nuclei, 
which  cannot  but  be  favourable  to  the  crystal- 
lization. It  is,  doubtlessly,  on  these  principles 
that  we  can  explain  the  superiority  of  the  plas- 
ter containing  the  wood  brees,  which  does  be- 
come harder  than  the  purer  plasters,  if  used 
alone.  Too  large  a proportion  of  sand  should 
be  avoided  ; but  very  fair  work  can  be  exe- 
cuted even  with  a mixture  in  the  proportions 
of  two  of  sand  to  one  of  plaster.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  finishing  coat  should  be 
pure.  Subsequent  experience  will  decide  whe- 
ther the  use  of  two  materials  of  this  kind  do 
not  expose  the  work  to  unequal  contractions, 
likely  to  cause  fissures,  or  cracks. 

The  plaster  made  near  Paris  sets  with  a 
rapidity  very  much  greater  than  any  material 
we  are  accustomed  to  for  plastering  purposes, 
and,  for  very  large  uniform  surfaces,  perhaps 
this  is  a difficulty.  The  workmen  have  not  the 
time  to  work  the  floating  coats  with  the  mathe- 
matical correctness  we  usually  exact  in  our 
country.  But,  to  a certain  extent,  this  objec- 
tion may  be  obviated  by  slight  differences  in 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  plaster,  or  by  alter- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  in  proportion  to  the 
positions  in  which  the  material  is  required  to 
be  used.  Thus,  if  all  the  strength  of  the 
plaster  is  needed,  the  smallest  quantity  of 
water  is  introduced ; about  as  much  in  hulk  as 
the  plaster  itself  occupied.  This  is  called,  by 
the  workmen  “ gacher  serre  ” (stiff  guaged). 
When  it  is  necessary  to  work  and  rework  the 
face,  as  in  setting  coats,  more  water  is  added, 
or  the  plaster  is  said  to  be  “ gache  clair  ” 
(guaged  thin).  Habit  alone  can  fix  the  precise 
proportions,  for  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  con- 
stantly at  the  same  results  in  the  burning.  For 
the  very  finest  works,  the  workmen  make  what 
they  call  a “ coulis  ;”  this  is  run  in  in  a semi- 
fluid state.  Plaster  which  has  been  thus 
treated  with  an  excess  of  water,  does  not 
acquire  the  tenacity  nor  the  hardness  of  that 
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treated  in  such  a way  as  only  to  present  to  it 
the  water  of  crystallization. 

The  extraordinary  forces  of  adherence,  &c., 
of  the  Paris  plaster,  enables  the  work  on  ceil- 
ings or  partitions  to  be  executed  with  far  less 
expense  of  lathing  than  similar  works  executed 
with  our  lime  and  hair.  Rondelet  made  expe- 
riments to  ascertain  the  limit  of  these  forces, 
and  he  obtained  the  following  results  : — A 
parallelopipedon  of  plaster,  with  a base  measur- 
ing 1 inch  each  way,  supported  a weight  of 
70  lbs.,  acting  so  as  to  tear  it  asunder  : this  he 
called  the  force  of  adhesion.  Similar  figures 
resisted  a crushing  weight  of  722  lbs. ; so  that 
the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  plaster  to  an 
effort  of  traction,  compared  to  one  of  ex- 
tension, is  as  I-9i-  * * * * 

The  usual  practice  in  Paris  is  to  execute  the 
work  intended  to  be  plastered  with  rubble 
stone,  set  in  plaster  mortar.  If  possible,  the 
principal  elevations  are  executed  in  ashlar : 
externally,  plaster  is  never  used  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  for  its  use  requires  care  and  numerous 
precautions.  Firstly,  the  plaster  coat  must  be 
entirely  out  of  the  ground  ; it  must  be  removed 
from  all  weatherings,  where  the  capillary  action 
would  allow  the  absorption  of  water ; the 
upper  surfaces  must  be  covered  with  zinc,  or 
other  metal ; and,  if  it  be  expected  to  stand 
for  many  years,  the  whole  must  be  painted. 
When,  however,  plaster  is  to  be  applied  on 
walls,  externally  or  internally,  the  course  fol- 
lowed is  to  clear  out  the  joints  of  the  masonry, 
and  to  wet  the  surface.  Plaster,  guaged  stiff, 
is  laid  on  with  a broom,  or  in  any  similar  ex- 
peditious manner,  and  it  is  brought  to  a toler- 
ably uniform  face  by  use  of  the  trowel.  This 
is  called  “faire  le  crepi,”  a term  equivalent  to 
our  “rendering.”  The  floating  coat,  or 
“ l’enduit,”  is  applied  by  the  trowel,  and 
dressed  off  with  a rule,  in  somewhat  a similar 
manner  to  the  system  followed  by  our  own 
workmen  ; but  it  is  in  the  execution  of  this 
work  that  the  greatest  difficulty  arises,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  plaster  sets.  The 
stuff  is  guaged  thin,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
allow  much  manipulation.  When  the  face  is 
floated,  as  described,  the  plasterer  passes  over 
the  surface  with  a sort  of  toothed  trowel,  called 
“ la  truelle  bretelee  using,  firstly,  the  toothed 
side,  to  remove  any  asperities,  and  finishing 
with  the  knife  edge  on  the  other.  A thin 
setting  coat  is  lastly  added,  to  stop  up  all  the 
pores  or  inequalities.  The  time  required  to 
complete  such  plastering  on  wall  is  very  short, 
compared  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to. 
The  floating  coat  may  be  applied  within  four 
days  of  the  rendering,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, and  the  whole  work  easily  completed  in 
a week. 

Partitions  are  usually  executed  in  a manner 
essentially  different  from  our  own.  A sort  of 
wood  framework  is  made,  without  much  com- 
plication of  carpentry,  by  the  way, — for  the 
French  very  wisely  prefer  a wall  where  we  too 
often  place  large  trussed  partitions.  The 
I French  partitions  rarely  consist  of  more  than 
: upright  posts,  with  stouter  ones  for  doorways, 
and  a few  discharging  braces  or  horizontal 
; ties.  The  upright  posts,  “ les  poteaux,”  are 
; spaced  about  1 foot  4 inches  apart : the  door- 
; posts  are  usually  planed  so  as  to  form  the 
architraves  of  the  doors, — they  are  called 
“ les  poteaux  d’huisserie.”  Upon  the  common 
quarters  laths  are  nailed  (mostly  of  poplar  or 
: of  fir),  which  are  from  3 inches  to  4 inches 
i wide,  and  spaced  about  4:\  inches  apart.  The 
interior  is  filled  in  with  old  plaster  rubble  or 

i light  stone,  and  the  outer  surfaces  rendered 
a as  for  walling.  Such  partitions  answer  admi- 
r rably  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  sound, 
3 and  are  tolerably  light.  From  the  immense 
t quantities  of  plaster  rubble  to  be  met  with  in 
1 Paris,  they  are  also,  comparatively  speaking, 
je  economical.  Close  lathing  is  very  rarely  exe- 
c cuted ; nor,  in  fact,  do  the  oak  laths  used  in 
1 France  allow  such  work  to  be  well  done. 
!•  Some  masons  in  Paris  use  a sort  of  tile,  cast 
t beforehand  purposely  for  this  use,  and  made 
|o  of  plaster.  This  system  is  not  so  solid  as  the 

ii  usual  one  of  only  employing  rubble,  for  the 
|p  plaster  does  not  adhere  so  well  to  the  smooth 
if;  faces  of  the  tiles,  but  it  avoids  a very  consider- 
ia  able  amount  of  humidity. 

Ceilings  are  executed  in  several  manners. — 
1 1.  The  space  between  the  joists  is  filled  in 
p solid,  with  plaster,  or  stone  rubble,  carried  on 
r;  rather  wide  laths  underneath  : the  lower  sur- 
f face- is  then  rendered  as  a wall  would  be,  and 


a bed  is  formed  on  the  top  to  receive  the  tdes, 
or  sleeper  joists  and  flooring  are  added.  This 
is  said  to  be  “ hourde  plein.” — 2.  With  close 
lathing,  as  in  England,  “ a lattis  jointif.” — 3. 
The  third  manner,  and  the  one  most  usually 
adopted,  because  it  binds  the  joists  together 
the  most  effectually,  without  loading  them 
unnecessarily,  consists  in  lathing  the  under- 
side of  the  joists  at  distances  of  about  3^ 
inches  from  centre  to  centre.  A species  of  flat 
centreing  is  then  placed  under  them,  and  a 
coat  of  plaster  of  about  1*  to  inch  is  laid 
over  the  laths  so  as  to  stop  against  the  boards 
on  either  side,  and  between  them.  The  plaster 
is  brought  up  the  sides  of  the  joists,  and 
worked  so  as  to  leave  a hollow  channel.  The 
ceiling  itself  is  then  applied  below  this  coat, 
called  an  “auget.” — 4.  In  the  country,  again, 
another  manner  is  used,  namely,  the  joists  are 
left  apparent,  and  only  the  intermediate  spaces 
are  ceiled.  If  the  third  manner  could  be 
adopted  under  the  requisite  conditions  of  eco- 
nomy, it  would  be  very  desirable,  for  it  unites 
the  great  advantages  of  solidity  and  imper- 
meability to  sound,  in  which  respect  our  newly- 
built  houses  leave  so  much  to  be  desired.  * * 
Now  the  proprietors  of  the  French  quarries 
have  lately  made  arrangements  by  which  the 
real  plaster  of,  and  from,  Paris  may  be  obtained 
in  London  at  prices  below  those  of  our  English 
plaster.  Its  use  will,  I am  personally  con- 
vinced, very  soon  supersede  the  barbarous 
mixtures  of  lime  and  hair,  and  all  such  trum- 
pery, we  have  been  forced  to  employ  hitherto 
in  its  absence.  A new  application  of  any  ma- 
terial is,  however,  always  exposed  to  many 
risks  and  failures,  from  ignorance  of  its  qua- 
lities, from  unskilfulness  in  the  handling,  and 
even  from  the  prejudices  of  those  employed  to 
execute  the  works.  Geo.  R.  Burnell. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PROGRESSION. 

I am  not  much  given  to  writing  in  the 
public  journals,  and  am  quite  unskilled  in  con- 
troversy, but  as  I have,  in  a hasty  moment, 
ventured  to  push  myself  into  other  men’s  dis- 
putes, I may  perhaps  be  excused  if  I add  a 
few  words,  merely  to  avoid  the  risk  of  con- 
fusing the  question  1 intended  to  elucidate. 

I wish  it,  then,  to  be  understood,  that  with 
me,  the  question  is  not  one  bearing  upon 
copyism*  I am  as  much  opposed  to  that,  in 
the  abstract,  as  any  one ; nor  is  it  a question 
as  to  whether  certain  principles  propounded  by 
your  respected  correspondent  in  his  first  letter 
were  right  or  wrong.  I confess  I had  then 
never  seen  that  letter,  and  I agree  with  much 
that  it  contains,  while  1 dissent  from  some  of 
its  premises,  and  nearly  all  of  its  concisions  : 
nor  is  it  a question  of  a personal  character, 
such  as  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Gothic 
revivalists  are  too  timid  and  puerile  in  their 
attempts,  or,  on  the  other,  whether  their  op- 
ponents have  once  been  zealous  and  humble 
students  of  medueval  art,  but,  on  emerging 
from  the  statu  pupillari,  have  thrown  aside  at 
once  their  zeal  and  their  humility : such 
questions  are  of  little  importance. 

The  real  question  is  simply  this  : — As  we  are 
called  upon  to  progress,  and  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  the  call,  what  is  to  be  the  starting 
point  from  which  our  progression  is  to  com- 
mence? I do  not  ask  this  for  my  own  infor- 
mation, nor  for  those  who  hold  the  same 
opinions  with  myself : with  us  the  die  is  cast, 
we  have  chosen  our  starting  point,  and  shall 
now  probably  follow  our  course,  whether  right 
or  wrong.  I only  ask  it  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ing the  question  of  difficulties  which  may  per- 
plex those  who  have  yet  to  choose. 

Your  correspondent,  in  his  first  letter,  has 
ably  and  clearly  described  the  condition  to 
which  we  are  reduced  through  our  forefathers 
having  once  departed  from  the  progressive 
course.  So  far  we  are  entirely  agreed,  and  I am 
only  arguing  with  those  who  admit  so  much, 
not  with  the  Philogrecians,  with  whom  we  have 
nothing  in  common.  The  fact,  however,  re- 
mains, however  we  may  deplore  it,  and  through 
it  we  are  now  left  without  a style  of  our  own. 
We  see  that  no  progression  has  hitherto  taken 
place  without  some  groundwork  to  go  upon, 
but  we  feel  that  we  have  none  of  our  own. 


* I may  here  mention  that  the  title  given  to  my  letter  was 
not  my  own,  and  that  I had  throughout  used  the  full  name  of 
your  correspondent,  instead  of  his  initials,  not  having  indeed 
seen  the  letter  in  which  the  initials  alone  were  giverrr  I only 
mention  this  to  avoid  apparent  inconsistency. 


owing  to  our  having  once  wandered  from  the 
direct  course  of  progression.  We  hold  it  to  be 
most  reasonable,  under  such  circumstances,  at 
once  to  return  to  the  old  path,  and  in  that 
path  to  progress  as  vigorously  as  we  are  able. 

I have,  in  my  hasty  letter  and  elsewhere,  given 
my  own  reasons  for  such  a choice,  and  as  our 
opponents  assume  a position  of  conscious  supe- 
riority, the  least  we  can  expect  is  a clear  state- 
ment of  their  choice  and  their  reasons.  All 
we  at  present  know  is,  that  they  have  decided 
that  we  are  wrong,  but  this  decision  will  pro- 
duce only  perplexity  unless  they  tell  us  clearly 
and  specifically  what  is  right. 

If  we  are  to  progress,  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
have  a common  starting  point,  or  our  progres- 
sion will  not  be  in  common,  and  can  lead  to  no 
unity  of  result.  The  Gothic  revivalists  are  the 
only  parties  who  have  even  attempted  to  agree 
on  such  a point ; yet  we  are  the  selected  objects 
of  the  attacks  of  those  who  have,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  made  no  such  attempt.  We  may  have 
made  a very  foolish  choice,  hut  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  our  opponents  have  made  none. 
They  say  they  were  once  precisely  where  we 
are  now ; but  they  gave  no  practical  proofs  of 
it : they  assert  that  they  are  now  far  in  advance 
of  such  a position,  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
result  of  their  advance.  We,  at  the  least,  show 
our  sincerity  by  the  practical  carrying  out  of 
what  we  urge,  be  our  works  never  so  puerile; 
but  when  we  ask  for  the  practical  working  out 
of  what  our  opponents  are  so  loud  in  urging, 
the  result  is  absolutely  nil, — a perfect  blunk. 
The  revival  which  we  press  for,  imperfect  as  it 
is  and  feebly  as  we  have  attempted  it,  is  yet  the 
great  architectural  fact  of  the  age ; it  may  be  a 
very  lamentable  fact,  but  still  it  is  the  fact ; 
while  if  we  call  for  facts  from  our  opponents, 
we  have,  as  Mr.  Pugin  says,  the  “vox”  (in 
abundance)  but  “ praterea  nihil” 

lb  is  but  fair  that  we  should  see  the  carrying 
out  of  their  principles,  and  that  the  public 
should  judge  between  us,  not  by  what  we  say, 
but  by  what  we  do.  Till  I see  something  of 
this  I shall  trouble  you  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, but,  in  the  meantime,  urge  upon  those 
students  who  are  disposed  to  go  with  us  not 
to  be  discouraged  or  perplexed  by  such  ques- 
tions, but  to  press  earnestly  forward  : a glo- 
rious field  lies  before  them.  We  are,  in  fact, 
but  the  pioneers ; to  them  may  be  reserved 
the  perfect  carrying  out  of  what  we  are  now 
labouring  for,  though  they  will  fail  if  they 
attempt  it  without  first  laying  as  a foundation, 
a perfect  knowledge  of  those  glorious  remnants 
of  Christian  art  which  we  select  as  the  ground- 
work on  which  our  progression  is  to  be  founded. 

Geo.  Gilbert  Scott. 


EARLY  DOCUMENTS  CONCERNING 
WORKMEN. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Burlinson’s  remarks 
on  the  documents  concerning  Freiburg  Minster 
in  last  week’s  Builder,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  word  “ gesellen  ” is  used  in  them  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  which  it  still  has  in  the 
present  day  in  Germany  when  applied  to  work- 
men, namely  “journeymen,”  and  that  the 
state  of  society  among  the  workmen  in  those 
days  is  nowise  brought  in  question  by  the  use 
of  this  still  current  expression.  Meister  Hans 
is  duly  distinguished  ;in  the  documents  from 
the  “gesellen,”  or  journeymen  workmen,  and 
he  is  required  to  attend  once  in  each  quarter 
at  the  building,  viz.,  at  the  Ember-weeks,  or 
FroAn-fasten  (not  Fron-fast,  as  printed).  Under 
him  is  the  parlier,  or  foreman,  from  French 
“ parler,”  because,  says  a German  work,  he 
only  has  to  speak  on  the  building.  Should  it 
be  the  case  that  this  word,  so  derived  from  the 
French,  is  chiefly  in  use  among  the  workmen 
of  those  towns  in  Germany  in  which  the 
mediaeval  masonic  fraternities  were  settled 
during  the  erection  of  the  Gothic  buildings  (so 
called)  of  that  era,  another  indication  is  afforded 
as  to  the  country  from  which  these  societies 
may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  their  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  architecture,  in  conformity 
with  the  deductions  contained  in  Mr.  Inkers- 
ley’s  work,  reviewed  in  last  week’s  Builder. 

N. 


Art-Union  of  London. — The  distribution 
of  works  of  fine  art  will  be  made  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  Drury-lane  Theatre, — the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  in  the  chair.  We  shall  give  the 
report  and  the  names  of  prizeholders. 
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ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHURCH, 
HAMMERSMITH. 

At  the  personal  expense  of  his  lordship,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  a church  has  been  built  at 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Salvin,  and  was  consecrated  a few 
days  ago.  The  bishop  also  endows  it  with 
150/.  per  annum  out  of  the  revenues  of  his 
see:  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  add 40/. 
per  annum,  being  the  amount  of  the  reserved 
fund  payable  to  them  on  account  of  the  sine- 
cure impropriated  rectory  of  Fulham  and 
Hammersmith.  It  is  to  be  the  church  of  a new 
parish,  which  is  to  be  named  St.  Stephen’s, 
Hammersmith  ; the  patronage  to  be  with  the 
Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being. 

The  building  comprises  a chancel,  with 
vestry  on  south  side,  nave  with  aisles,  north 
porch,  and  tower  and  spire  at  west  end  of  north 
aisle.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and 
of  very  satisfactory  character.  The  walls, 
2 feet  3 inches  thick,  are  faced  with  Kentish 
rag,  and  the  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone.  The 
roof  timbers,  slight  in  appearance,  are  open  : 
the  spaces  between  the  rafters  are  plastered  and 
tinted  blue, — further  decorated  in  the  chancel 
by  scroll-work.  The  church  has  open  sittings 
for  632  persons.  The  organ  is  on  the  floor- 
level,  under  the  tower  : the  font  is  near  it. 
The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  on  the  south 
side  : there  is  no  clerk’s  seat. 

The  east  window,  of  stained  glass  (by 
Wailes)  has  been  presented  by  members 
of  the  bishop’s  family;  the  west  win- 
dow, by  some  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  church  ; the  two  north  win- 
dows in  the  chancel,  by  a gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood ; the  south  window  in  the 
chancel,  by  the  architect  and  builder;  the  two 
windows  at  the  east  ends  of  the  north  and  south 
aisle,  by  a number  of  the  Essex  clergy,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  and  affection  to  their  former 
diocesan  ; a small  window  near  the  roof  of  the 
chancel,  by  the  bishop’s  chaplain  ; and  the 
two  quartre-foils  in  the  nave,  by  Mr.  Wille- 
ment ; the  organ,  by  some  personal  friends  of 
the  bishop;  the  communion  plate,  by  his 
family  and  two  friends ; a silver-gilt  alms’ 
dish,  by  the  same  Essex  clergy  ; and  the  font 
by  the  churchwardens  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Finchley,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for 
the  great  assistance  rendered  to  that  district 
by  the  bishop.  The  bishop  is  about  to  build  a 
parsonage-house,  and  it  is  expected  that 
schools  will  be  erected  by  the  parishioners. 

The  site  has  been  given  partly  by  Messrs. 
Gomm,  of  Hammersmith,  and  partly  by  the 
bishop,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  who  has  also 
purchased  a piece  of  ground  to  be  added  to 
the  site  of  the  house  for  a garden.  The  fabric 
of  St.  Stephen’s  was  erected  in  the  space 
of  six  months  by  the  builders,  Messrs.  Bird, 
of  Hammersmith  : the  whole  completed  in 
i thirteen.  The  interior  is  entirely  fitted  with 
1 English  oak,  and  the  walls  decorated  with 
appropriate  inscriptions  and  diapers,  by  Castel : 

I the  aisles  are  laid  with  Staffordshire  red  and 
buff  tiles,  and  the  chancel  with  Messrs.  Min- 
ton’s encaustic  tiles  : the  organ  was  built  by 
i Mr.  Bishop. 

Our  view  shows  the  interior,  looking  west. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 


i building  : — 

Ft.  In. 

. Length  of  nave 68  0 

. Length  of  chancel 34  6 

Total  length  inside  102  6 

The  total  length  from  outside  walls  107  6 

1 Width  of  nave  24  0 

Width  of  aisles  (each  11  feet)  22  0 

1 Width  of  piers  of  nave  (each  2 feet  4 inches)  4 8 

Total  width  inside 50  8 

Total  width  from  outside  walls 55  4 

T The  width  of  chancel  inside 21  0 

P Ditto  outside  walls  25  8 


ir  There  are  north  and  south  aisles  to  chancel 
extending  14  feet  4 inches  beyond  the  west 
side  of  chancel  arch,  making  the  length  of 

aisles  inside  82  4 

M Width  across  chancel  and  chancel  aisles  inside  49  8 

T Tower  (west  end  of  north  aisle)  inside,  square  10  0 

Ditto  ditto  outside,  square  17  0 


Ft.  In. 

The  vestry  at  south  of  south  chancel  aisles, 


inside,  is,  square  12  0 

The  height  of  the  nave  to  ridge  is  46  0 

The  height  of  the  tower  to  base  of  spire  is  . . 56  9 

The  height  of  tower  to  top  of  cross 75  0 

Total  height  of  tower  and  spire  . . 131  9 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  damage  done  to  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Cambridge,  by  the  late  fire,  i9  found,  on  exami- 
nation by  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect,  to  be  such 
as  to  require  extensive  repairs,  including  the 
entire  restoration  of  the  roof,  and  considerable 
strengthening  of  the  walls,  &c.  &c.  An  appeal 
to  the  public  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish 
has  therefore  been  made,  as  the  parish  con- 
tains only  400  inhabitants,  far  from  wealthy. 
The  first  contract  (for  the  restoration  of  the 
roof  and  walls)  l as  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Quin  see  and  Attack,  at  1,154/.  5s.,  of  which 

sum  the  parish  is  liable  for  731/.  5s. The 

Plymouth  council  are  about  to  lay  down  a 
quantity  of  glass  pipes,  jointed  with  gutta 
percha,  as  an  experiment,  for  the  conveyance 

of  water. The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 

Truro  Union  entered  into  a contract  with  Mr. 
J.  Pryor, builder, Truro,  week  before last(his  ten- 
der being  the  lowest),  for  the  building  of  the 
Union-house,  at  St.  Clement’s.  The  amount 
is  8,521/.  'l'hey  also  appointed  Mr.  Rugg, 
clerk  of  works,  who  has  been  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  Shepton  Mallet  Union.  There  were 
forty-five  applications  for  the  office.  The  archi- 
tect for  the  above  is  Mr.  William  Harris. 

Mangotsfield  Church,  for  some  time  dilapi- 
dated, has  undergone  thorough  repair,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Pope,  Bindon,  and 
Clarke,  of  Bristol.  The  edifice  has  been  newly 
roofed,  and  is  supported  by  pillars,  with  con- 
necting arches,  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  The 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  early  style.  The  high  and  unsightly 
seats  have  been  removed,  and  light  and  con- 
venient ones  substituted.  Mr.  Rogers  is  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  J.  Davis  the  master  mason 

employed. A public  meeting  has  been  held 

at  Sudbury,  for  the  erection  of  a suitable  me- 
morial to  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Anson,  secretary 
to  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Waterpark  in  the  chair, 
when  it  was  determined  that  the  clerestory 
windows  of  the  church  of  Danbury,  the  parish 
where  Mr.  Anson  resided,  should  be  restored 
and  illuminated.  Two  hundred  pounds  will 

be  required. An  extensive  monastery,  it  is 

said,  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Rugby. The 

superintendent  of  the  gas  company  at  Rugby 
has  found,  as  anticipated,  that  the  materials 
for  purification  of  gas  already  referred  to  may 
be  repeatedly  used  without  the  least  exhaustion 
of  their  power.  In  noticing  before  the  mode 
in  which  the  “sulphuretted  hydrogen”  was 
got  rid  of,  that  term  was  inadvertently  made 
use  of  once  too  often,  instead  of  “sulphurous 
acid  gas,”  in  which  form  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
alluded  to  causes  the  sulphur  to  escape  of 
course,  and  not  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  As 
to  the  result,  it  matters  no^  : in  both  cases  the 
oxide  of  iron  remains — the  one  useful  che- 
mical  ingredient,  mixed  with  the  sawdust  and 
the  used-up  lime  in  sulphate. The  founda- 

tion stone  of  a new  church,  to  he  called  St. 
Marie’s, (?)  was  to  be  laid  on  Monday  last,  at 

Liverpool.  Mr.  Hay  is  the  architect. The 

Rev.  Dr.  Young’s  pupils  are  raising  a sub- 
scription to  place  a stained. glass  window  in  the 
ancient  church  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  where 
they  attended  when  at  Kepier  Grammar  School. 

Some  very  successful  experiments  appear 

to  have  been  tried  at  Bolton,  with  jet  and  hose 
acted  through  by  the  mere  pressure  of  water 
in  the  mains,  opened  for  use  by  the  attachment 
of  new  water  valves  invented  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Galloway.  Streams  of  water  were 
thus  not  only  thrown  over  the  houses,  but 
purposely  directed  on  a chimney,  whence  brick 
after  brick  was  toppled  by  the  mere  power  of 
the  stream.  A new  fire-escape  was  also  exhi- 
bited on  the  same  occasion,  before  the  local 
authorities,  and  Mr.  Hawksley  and  other  gen- 
tlemen from  Liverpool,  assembled  on  purpose, 
according  to  the  Bradford  Observer.  Mr. 
James  Hartley  has  presented  a stained  glass 
window  to  Bishopwearmouth  church,  manu- 
factured at  the  donor’s  works. A committee 


of  Durham  county  magistrates,  we  under- 
stand, says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  “ have 
selected  from  the  sixty- five  candidates  for  the 
office  of  county  surveyor,  vacant  by  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Bonomi,  the  following  five 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  will  be  appointed  by 
the  court : — Mr.  John  Hosking,  of  Gateshead; 
Mr.  G.  B.  Bruce,  of  Berwick  ; and  Messrs. 
J.  Hill,  G.  Sibley,  and  A.  II.  Patterson,  of 
London.  Mr.  Hosking  is  the  gentleman  who 
personally  carried  out  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson’s 
design  of  the  High  Level  Bridge.”  We 

understand  the  latter  was  elected. The 

old  Stockwell  bridge  at  Glasgow  is  now  in 
course  of  demolition.  “ Antiquaries,”  ob- 
serves the  Reformers'  Gazette,  “ will  no  doubt 
he  looking  forward  with  interest  to  the  proba- 
bility of  there  being  found,  in  some  part  of  the 
structure,  the  foundation-stone,  which,  if 
ancient  builders  followed  the  modern  practice, 
need  not  be  sought  for  very  deep  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.”  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  all  events, 
that  something  else  will  be  found  than  merely 
“ a white  porcelain  biscuit  vase  with  its  virgin 
purity  tarnished  by  the  trail  of  dirty  fingers,” 

as  on  a late  melancholy  occasion. Mr.  G.  J. 

Foljambe,  of  Osberton  Hall,  is  about  to  build 
a church  at  his  own  cost,  at  Brierly,  near 

Barnsley. A chimney  at  Darwen,  erected 

in  1847,  and  about  98  feet  high,  lately 
fell  to  the  ground  : the  foundation  had  given 

way  shortly  after  its  erection. -A  tesselated 

Roman  pavement,  in  good  preservation,  has 
been  found  amongst  the  drains  in  Feather’s- 
lane,  Chester.  It  appears  to  have  led  in  a direct 

line  to  the  baths  in  Bridge-street. The 

church  of  John  the  Baptist,  at  Godley-cum- 
Newton-green,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday 
week  before  last.  It  contains  543  sittings  in 
the  body  of  the  church  (157  free),  arid  253  free 
sittings  for  children  in  a gallery.  Mr.  Sliellard, 

I of  Manchester,  furnished  the  design. At 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  board  of 
guardians,  Mr.  Drury,  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  new  workhouse,  stated  that  about  thirty 
applications  had  been  sent  in  for  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  works.  Out  of  that  number  Mr. 
Swiney,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Husband,  of 
Lichfield,  had  been  selected  as  most  eligible, 
and  the  guardians  gave  their  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  the  latter.  The  security  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract  for  building  the  new 
house  was  3,000/.  as  a reserve  in  payments, 
and  a joint  security  of  3,000/.  more.  Mr. 
Glen,  the  contractor,  gave  the  names  of  two 
sureties,  whom  the  guardians  by  a large 

majority  accepted. The  foundation  stone  of 

a church  to  be  erected  at  Wavertree  was  laid 
on  Tuesday  week.  It  will  consist  of  a nave 
86  feet  by  2 7 feet,  and  57  feet  in  height,  with 
aisles  the  same  length,  and  15  feet  wide,  a 
chancel  40  feet  in  length,  a south  porch,  and  a 
steeple  at  west  end  of  nave,  36  feet  wide  at 
base,  and  rising  to  151  feet  in  height.  Owing 
to  limited  funds,  it  is  only  proposed  to  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  south 
porch,  and  portion  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  new  church  at 

Cholderton,  near  Salisbury,  was  consecrated.  It 
is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  consists  of  a 
long  and  somewhat  narrow  single  aisle,  lighted 
by  four  windows  on  each  side,  with  a large 
three-light  centre  window  at  either  end.  The 
walls  are  of  flint,  with  stone  dressings  ; and 
the  exterior  exhibits  some  carving  in  the  corbel 
heads,  with  a string  course  under  the  eaves. 
At  the  north-west  corner  is  a campanile  rising 
a short  height  above  the  roof.  Buttresses  are 
placed  between  each  window.  The  great  west- 
ern door  is  carved  in  oak.  On  entering,  there 
is  an  ante-chapel,  separated  by  an  ornamented 
stone  screen  from  the  body  of  the  church.  It 
is  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles, — the 
centre  piece  displaying  the  arms  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  sittings  are  of  oak,  profusely 
carved,  and  finishing  with  poppy-heads.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles. 
The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  octagonal,  with  croch- 
eted pinnacles.  The  roof  is  of  open  woodwork, 
and  was  brought  from  Ipswich,  where  it  had 
long  covered  a public  building  on  the  quay, 
but  was  supposed  to  have  been  removed  there 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  from  some 
old  conventual  church.  The  long  and  narrow 
shape  of  the  church  is  owing  to  its  adaptation 
to  this  roof.  The  eastern  window  is  decorated 
with  stained  glass.  The  two  contiguous  side 
windows  in  the  chancel  are  also  filled  with 
coloured  glass.  All  these  are  the  work  of  Mr, 
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Clutterbuck,  of  Stratford.  The  western  win- 
dow represents  the  Baptism  of  Christ  by  John, 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  four  Evan- 
gelists : it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Connor,  of  Ber- 
ners-street.  The  walls  are  decorated  in  the 
interior  with  scrolls  in  the  mediaeval  style,  by 
Mr.  William  Iiowitt,  who  executed  similar 
work  at  Wilton  Church.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon  ; and  Mr.  Alford, 
of  Tisbury,  executed  the  masons’  work.  The 
wood-carving  and  restoration  of  the  roof  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Ringham,  of  Ipswich. 
The  first  stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  on  29th 
April,  1841. The  magistrates  of  Southamp- 

ton have  approved  of  a plan  suggested  by  the 
mayor  and  an  architect  whom  he  consulted, 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Guildhall,  at  a trilling 
expense,  yet  so  as  to  make  it  contain  one 
thousand  persons. The  repair  and  decora- 

tion of  the  Essex  County  Assembly-room,  at 
Chelmsford,  has  been  so  far  completed. 
The  tint  of  the  walls  is  a French  white,  the 
small  mouldings  of  the  panels  in  gold,  and  the 
entablatures  also  gilt;  the  roof  is  in  distemper; 
the  pilasters  on  the  walls  have  sunken  panels 
grained,  the  base  being  of  Brocotella  marble ; 
the  panel  is  Sienna,  with  gilded  moulding, 
edged  with  green.  The  stiles  are  of  green 
verd,  and  the  capitals  solid  gilt,  finished  with 
statuary  marble.  The  ornamented  frieze  above 
is  finished  in  white  and  gold.  The  window 
recesses  and  frames  and  the  door  are  executed 
in  satin  wood,  and  the  windows  have  been 
fitted  up  with  crimson  curtains,  surmounted 
with  the  county  arms  in  gold.  The  designs 
were  provided  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Chelmsford, 
and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Winsland 
and  Holland.  The  cost  was  principally  de- 
frayed by  the  remains  of  a subscription  made 
in  1791  for  a like  purpose.  Of  1,000/.  to  com- 
mence with,  nearly  800/.  have  been  expended, 
Messrs.  Winsland’s  contract  of  335/.  inclusive, 
and  more  remains  to  be  done. The  foun- 

dation stone  of  the  Great  Central  Gas  Con- 
sumers’ Works,  at  Bow  Common,  was  laid  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  was  followed  by  their  first 
annual  festival,  held  at  the  London  Tavern  on 
the  same  day. 


SURVEYORS  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY. 

By  the  late  catastrophe  at  Epsom,  three 
persons  were  immolated,  and  fifty  seriously 
injured  or  mutilated.  Such  an  event  leads  to 
the  inquiry,  “ Is  there  no  supervision  of  the 
platforms  and  gazebos  which  are  constructed 
at  the  race- courses  and  fairs  of  this  country  ?” 
When  we  reflect  on  the  vast  numbers  who 
frequent  these  scaffoldings,  it  is  only  surpris- 
ing how  few  accidents  do  occur,  for  I have 
seen  suttlers  and  rustics  setting  up  their  poles, 
putlogs,  and  traverses,  without  the  slightest 
notion  of  that  solidity  of  ligatures  and  spikes 
which  the  most  illiterate  bricklayer’s  labourer 
would  put  in  practice. 

The  profits  resulting  from  races  and  fairs  are 
not,  however,  all  engrossed  by  the  victuallers, 
thimble  and  tent  riggers  : the  lords  of  manors 
(and  especially  that  of  Epsom)  reap  enormous 
profits  per  booth,  table,  or  pitching  stand  : 
the  owners  exact  their  rights, — have  they  no 
duties?  Such  an  incident  leads  one  to  inquire 
into  the  stability  of  stand-houses,  which  for 
many  years  have  stood  the  drizzle  of  the 
breeze.  On  these  some5,000arenot  infrequently 
packed,— being  just  125  tons  of  mortality,  ft 
is  at  least  worth  the  attention  of  the  local 
surveyor,  mayhap  of  the  legislature,  to  in- 
quire whether  there  be  sufficient  stability  to 
sustain  such  an  awful  amount  of  life  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  hint  is  thrown  out  in  order  that  some 
rural  curator  be  appointed  to  look  to  the  secu- 
rity in  limb  as  well  as  life  of  John  Bull  and  his 
family  in  their  least  cautious  moments, — when 
pleasure-going.  This  concerns  the  State,  the 
coming  sports,  and  present  day,  as  well  as 
Quondam. 


Hereford  Antiquarian  Institution. 
— A soiree  was  held  on  Friday  week,  Rev.  E. 
N.  Bree,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  when  a 
paper  on  Acornbury  Church  and  Priory  was 
read  by  Mr.  F.  Edmunds,  and  illustrated  by 
drawings  of  the  porch,  and  the  Pauncefort  and 
Clifford  monuments,  executed  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Beloe,  of  Hereford. 


COST  OF  MARYLEBONE  BATHS  AND 
WASHHOUSES. 

Relative  to  a discussion  on  this  subject, 
mentioned  last  week,  we  are  asked  to  state  that 
the  additional  expenditure  over  the  contracts 
of  13,000/  (which  did  not  include  the  baths), 
was  for  various  additional  works  in  securing  the 
surrounding  walls,  additional  depths  of  founda- 
tions, increased  entrances,  division  of  swim- 


ming bath,  alteration  and  reversal  of  the  out-  ■ 
fall  of  the  drainage,  and  various  matters,  , 
including  fittings.  Our  correspondent  has- 
handed  to  us  the  following  tabular  statement,  . 
showing  the  cost  of  this  establishment,  in  i 
relation  to  its  accommodation  and  cost  t 
of  the  baths,  &c.,  in  St.  Martin’s,  as  s 
extracted  from  the  reports  made  to  both  l 
vestries. 
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Z 

Tables  in  se-  j 
parate  ironing 

Laundry. 

Swimming 

Bath. 

jet* 
■’5  u, 
ra 

Fittings  and 
Furniture. 

Cost  of 

Establishment 
from  adoption 
of  Act. 

Loans  repaid 
and  interest. 

Total. 

St.  Marylebone  . 
St.  Martin's .... 

107 

70 

90 

36 

Yes. 

None. 

None. 

2 

None. 

£18,143  1 3 

dfl,892  17  7 

•£■4,229  12  10* 
.£2,674  9 6 

£1,554  17  2 
£1,501  9 2 

£25,890  8 10 
£23,696  2 8 

.£'1 9,520  4 0 

* In  this  sum  of  1,229/.  12s.  10(1.  is  included  3,000/.  for  purchase  of  freehold  site,  while  the  St.  Martin’s 
is  leasehold,  at  a rent  of  82/.  per  annum. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  broad  guage  is  but  a Lilliputian  stretch 
of  axle  when  compared  with  a new  scheme  in 
the  Railway  Times,  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Merrall,  C.E.,  as  a spanking  passenger  line, 
from  London  to  Liverpool,  with  a 20-feet 
guage,  and  a carriage  mounted  on  10  wheels 
and  200  feet  long  by  25  wide  and  15  high, 
with  a ship-shaped  bottom  or  hold  for  luggage, 
and  a double  deck,  with  grand  saloon  and 
staircase  leading  to  a grand  promenade  on  the 
upper  deck  or  roof  f need  in  by  a railing  5 feet 
high,  another  large  apartment  for  lower 
class  fares,  a ladies’  room,  refreshment 
rooms,  office,  &c.  The  locomotive  to  be 
of  course  of  corresponding  power,  and 
to  carry  fuel  and  water  for  the  whole 
journey,  which  is  to  be  run  in  four  hours, 
without  stations,  though  with  stoppages  at 
platforms,  and  on  a single  line  of  rail,  except 
at  a crossing  midway  : four  carriages  a-day  to 
travel  each  way,  starting  from  each  terminus 
at  same  time,  and  passing  each  other  at  the 
crossing  : fares,  id.  and  2d.  a-mile.  The  line 
of  rail  is  to  be  without  turnings  or  curves  of 
less  than  4 miles  radius,  and  the  rails  to  be  of 
suitable  thickness,  laid  on  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sleepers.  The  guard  system  would 
be  just  such  an  effectual  one  as  is  so  much 
required  during  the  transit  of  trains,  the 
guards  being  able  to  move  from  place  to  place, 
and  see  that  all  is  safe.  The  propounder 
thinks  that  the  enormous  saving  in  engines 
and  carriages,  clerks  and  porters  at  stations, 
&c.,  will  induce  capitalists  to  produce  the 
money  for  such  a passenger  line.  The  lines  in 
existence  it  is  generously  proposed  to  retain 
for  luggage. The  marketable  value  of  rail- 

way property,  it  is  said,  has  fallen,  since  1845, 

at  least,  100,000,000/. The  Ballochmyle 

Viaduct,  which  carries  the  Cumnock  extension 
of  the  Ayrshire  part  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western  over  the  River  Ayr,  crosses  this  river 
at  an  elevation  of  170  feet  above  its  bed.  The 
river  is  about  100  feet  wide,  and  runs  between 
high  rocky  banks,  used  as  abutments  to  great 
arch.  The  viaduct  consists  of  seven  arches, 
the  centre  one  being  180  feet  in  span,  and  the 
others  50,  all  semicircular.  The  arch-stones 
of  the  great  arch  are,  on  the  outside,  5b  feet 
deep  at  the  springing,  and  4j  feet  at  the  crown, 
but  inside  about  a foot  deeper.  If  Lord 
Melville’s  monument,  in  St.  Andrew’s-square, 
Edinburgh,  were  placed  beneath  the  great  arch, 
the  head  of  the  statue  would  not  reach  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  The  stone  is  a close- 
grained  red  freestone.  The  centering  was 
erected  in  four  stages,  each  stage  being  pro- 
ceeded with  as  the  building  advanced,  and 
consisted  of  whole  logs  of  Memel,  placed  one 
above  another,  and  properly  connected  at 
each  stage  with  cross  ties  and  diagonal  braces, 
and  well  secured  by  bolts,  &c.  The  quantity 
of  timber  used  was  about  50,000  cubic  feet, 
and  of  iron  about  6 tons.  The  work  was 
completed  within  three  years  and  four  months 
from  its  commencement.  The  number  of 
men  employed  averaged  about  400.  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Mitchell  were  the  contractors,  and 
Mr.  Fulton,  superintendent.  Not  a single 
serious  accident  occurred  during  the  exe- 
cution of  the  works.  The  quantity  of 
stone  used  was  about  530,000  cubic  feet, 

and  the  total  cost  was  about  41,000/. 

The  iron  bridge  to  cross  the  Shannon  at 


Athlone,  for  the  railway  to  Galway,  will  be  £ 
made  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  of  Bir-  ■ 
mingham.  Over  1,000  tons  of  iron  will  be  = 
used  in  this  structure,  which  will  be  700  feet  t 
in  length.  The  Kish  Bank  Beacon  will  also  be  : 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson.  . 
This  work  is  to  be  placed  on  iron  tubes,  sunk  ; 
in  the  sand  by  Dr.  Pott’s  patent  pneumatic  : 
process.  This  same  process  is  to  be  used  at  t 
Athlone  for  supporting  the  railway  bridge  : 

across  the  Shannon. A correspondent  of  I 

the  Sivansea  Herald  suggests  the  planting  of  1 
the  embankments,  cuttings,  and  spoil  banks  of  I 
the  South  Wales  Railway  with  forest  trees  and  1 
coppice  wood.  He  calculates  that  they  would  1 
yield  at  least  10/.  per  acre  per  annum  after  t 
twenty  years’  growth.  The  seeds  sown  of  old  1 
by  The  Builder  are  ever  springing  up  anew,  , 
as  we  hope  at  length  to  see  these  plantations  • 
by  the  way  side,  both  for  adornment  and  lor  t 
profit. 


WEAKNESS  OF  MODERN  ART. 

Were  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  to  rise  ; 
from  his  tomb,  and,  after  surveying  the  won-  ■ 
derful  progress  of  modern  civilization,  were  he  : 
to  turn  his  eyes  upon  our  public  buildings,  to  i 
contemplate  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  modern  i 
fine  arts,  he  certainly  would  be  amazed  at  our  i 
progress  in  all  that  is  called  useful,  and  feel  1 
something  like  pity  for  our  efforts  in  all  that  is  i 
ornamental. 

After  studying  our  sublime  theology  and  I 
our  mighty  achievements  in  science  and  litera-  ■ 
ture,  he  would  be  surprised  to  see  us  obliged  f 
to  wander  back  to  his  own  dark  days  to  draw  1 
our  ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  from  t 
them.  Can  our  artists  and  architects  find  no  > 
nobler  subjects  with  which  to  ornament  our  1 
public  buildings  than  the  disgusting  amours  : 
or  the  hrutal  wars  of  the  heathen  gods,  with  i 
figures  of  Neptune,  or  Bacchus,  or  Satyrs,  the  : 
last  two  the  personification  of  sensuality  ? 
The  ancients  followed  and  made  the  most  of 
the  lights  they  had,  and  drew  their  inspiration  i 
from  the  highest  sources  then  known  to  them.  , 
Cannot  we  follow  their  example,  not  in  the  ■ 
letter  but  in  the  spirit?  Beat  about  the  bush 
as  we  inav,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  true  end  of  art  is  utility,  and  that 
utility  the  highest  of  all,  the  ennobling  of 
human  nature.  The  fine  arts  of  the  ancients 
were  the  products  of  imagination  and  fancy 
alone;  ours  must  be  the  result  of  the  higher 
and  the  purer  faculty  of  reason,  which  is  the 
grand  distinction  between  ancient  and  modern 
civilization.  The  artist,  the  architect,  and  the 
builder  must  drink  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
before  they  can  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
live  in  these  times  ; they  must  identify  them- 
selves with  the  grand  idea  of  the  age,  progress, 

— increasing,  universal,  progress. 

The  ancients  looked  to  Heaven  in  their  art, 
but  it  was  a Heaven  of  their  own  imagining  : 
we  also  must  look  to  Heaven,  not  theirs,  but 
that  of  Christianity;  and  till  art  be  imbued  and 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  latter  it  will  fail  in 
its  mission,  as  a powerful  civilizer  of  mankind. 
We  are  making  gigantic  strides  in  science  and 
literature.  Why  ? Because  they  operate  di- 
rectly and  immediately  for  good — they  supply 
our  material  wants  ; but  art  lags  behind — it 
turns  its  back  upon  the  wants  of  the  present, 
and  is  groping  among  the  relics  of  the  past 
instead  of  taking  the  place  that  properly 
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belongs  to  it  in  the  battle  of  knowledge  with 
ignorance,  Christianity  with  heathenism,  civili- 
zation with  barbarism. 

Whatever  tends  not  to  good  is  useless  ; 
whatever  is  useless  it  is  a waste  of  time  to 
pursue.  The  highest  of  all  good  is  that  which 
purities  and  exalts  the  soul,  and  this  is  the 
proper  duty  and  use  of  art,  and  till  such  be  the 
purpose  and  earnest  aim  of  the  artist  his  talents 
will  be  misapplied. 

Art,  like  literature,  ought  to  be  the  exponent 
of  the  ideas,  and  aspirations,  and  a stimulant  to 
the  further  efforts,  of  the  age  : may  we  ask  if  art 
fulfil  these  duties  in  these  days  of  the  steam- 
engine,  the  press,  railroads,  ragged  schools, 
and  universal  education  ? 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  SHERBORNE. 

St.  Mary’s,  Sherborne,  now  in  course  of  re- 
storation, has  several  peculiarities  of  structure 
which  it  is  desirable  to  record.  The  original  edi- 
fice, of  which  much  still  remains,  was  probably 
erected  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  by  Aldhelm,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
j see,  and  nephew  of  King  Ina,  by  whom  it  was 
! made  an  episcopal  see : here  were  buried  two 
j grandsons  of  Egbert,  namely,  Ethelbald,  king 
I of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Ethelbert,  his  bro- 
ther. The  south  porch  (now  in  a ruinous 
1 state),  south  transept,  the  whole  of  the  lower 
1 part  of  the  tower,  and  some  considerable  por- 
•!  tions  of  the  north  and  east  external  walls  of 
5 the  Romanesque  church  remain. 

The  Perpendicular  church,  commenced  in 
: the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
i and  incorporated  with  the  original  one,  and  an 
Early  English  chapel  which  stood  at  the  east 
i end,  on  the  site  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s 
I Free-school,  was  destroyed  by  fire  before  its 
ij  completion  : in  a broil  between  the  monks  and 
4 townsmen  a priest  of  Allhallows  shot  a shaft 
I of  fire  into  the  temporary  thatched  roof  used 
( to  protect  the  workmen  during  the  erection  of 
[(  the  groined  ceiling,  which  quickly  destroyed 
( the  whole  fabric  (Leland).  The  parts  eastward 
1 of  the  tower  being  least  injured,  as  may  be 
| seen  by  the  firemarks  extending  upwards  above 
the  springing  of  the  clerestory  windows  (the 
j half-burnt  tracery  of  which  is  still  retained) 
i was  immediately  restored  by  Wm.  Bradford, 
j who  was  then  abbot.  The  remainder  of  the 
1 church,  together  with  a chapel  dedicated  to 
j “Our  Lady  of  Bowe,”  afterwards  a parish 
church,  but  now  taken  down,  was  rebuilt  be- 
j tween  the  years  1475  and  1504,  by  Peter  Ram- 
i sam,  his  successor : of  the  restoration  of  the 
| upper  part  of  the  tower  nothing  is  known,  but 
from  its  style,  which  corresponds  with  Milton 
Abbey  Church,  it  is  probably  but  a few  years 
i later  than  the  west  end. 

The  structural  peculiarities  most  remarkable 
| are  the  bringing  the  Romanesque  piers  sup- 
: porting  the  clerestory  walls  into  harmony  with 
i the  perpendicular  work,  the  absence  of  flying 
j;  buttresses  in  the  western  part  of  the  church, 

!.  and  the  substitution  of  Tavertine,  or  calc  tufa, 

i for  the  heavy  “ Ham”  stone  elsewhere  used 

ii  in  filling  in  between  the  ribs  of  the  groined 
j:  ceiling,  all  evincing  the  great  amount  of 
I thought  and  constructive  skill  brought  into 
: play  by  the  mediaeval  architects  and  artisans. 

The  piers  originally  with  engaged  shafts 
l around  them,  as  may  be  seen  under  the  tower 
|i  and  in  the  south  transept,  were  dressed  down 
ii  and  panelled  in  narrow  trefoil-headed  panels, 
i about  3 feet  in  length,  which  extend  to  the 
i springing  of  the  arches.  A single  panel  of 
i similar  form  and  size  has  also  been  cut  in  the 
!;  side  of  one  of  the  round  Romanesque  pillars 
I)  of  south  chancel. 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  fire  on  the  mortar 
n used  in  erecting  the  first  perpendicular  church, 
t and  the  removal  of  several  chapels  and  build- 
t ings  attached  to  the  abbey  and  adjoining  the 
' church,  the  flying  buttresses  erected  by  Abbot 
l:  Bradford  appear  to  have  had  an  injurious 
j;  effect,  causing  the  external  walls  of  the  north 
|i  and  south  aisles  to  spread  considerably,  in 
f\  which  movement  the  clerestory  walls  partici- 
|p  pated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a de- 
jp  pression  of  the  groined  ceiling,  amounting  to 
ji  7h  inches.  To  obviate  this,  Abbot  Ramsam 
b built  the  western  end  without  flying  but- 
Jli  tresses,  and  substituted  for  the  “ Ham,”  or 
“Ham-hill”  stone,  elsewhere  used  in  filling 
in  in  between  the  groining  of  ceiling,  a light  and 
3|  spongy,  yet  hard  and  durable  stone,  called 


Tavertine,  or  Calc  Tufa,  imported  from  Italy 
(now  being  replaced  by  Ham  stone).  By  these 
precautions  this  part  of  the  building  is  in  a 
much  better  state  than  the  remainder.  The 
bells  of  this  church  deserve  a passing  note. 
The  principal  one,  a gift  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
is  5 feet  1^  inch  across,  weighs  6,000  lbs., 
and  is,  consequently,  the  fourth  largest  in 
England.  On  it  is  inscribed  the  following 
legend  : — • 

“ By  Wolsey ’s  gift  I measure  time  for  all, 

To  mirth,  to  grief,  to  church,  I serve  to  call.” 

Thomas  Austin. 


STATE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

Lord  Dufferin  in  his  speech  at  the  Belfast 
School  of  Design  the  other  day  said, — There 
is  one  other  way  in  which  these  schools  will,  I 
think,  be  found  a great  assistance, — I mean  in 
diffusing  more  correct  notions  of  architectural 
beauty.  Now,  if  there  be  one  country  more 
than  another  where  this  art  has  been  neglected, 
or  rather  abused,  it  is  Ireland.  In  fact,  Irish 
architecture  is  quite  a phenomenon.  Disdain- 
ing the  result  of  past  experience,  our  architects 
have  determined  to  sacrifice  everything  to  ori- 
ginality, and — the  sacrifice  has  been  complete 
— their  style  has,  at  all  events,  the  advantage 
of  being  unique.  It  is  not  Grecian,  it  is  not 
Roman,  it  is  not  Gothic, — in  fact,  debased 
Hibernic  is  the  best  name  we  could  affix  to  it. 
Disfiguring  the  surface  of  the  country,  there 
are  innumerable  structures,  churches,  castles, 
mansions,  public  buildings,  all  vieing  with 
each  other  in  deformity.  I do  not  know  where 
I would  sooner  send  a pupil  in  the  science  to 
study ; for  here  he  would  find  ready  to  his 
hand  specimens  of  the  violation  of  every  rule. 
And  mind,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  a 
restricted  expenditure  that  this  has  arisen.  I 
do  not  complain  that  our  buildings  are  paltry. 
On  the  contrary,  their  pretensions  are  enor- 
mous; and,  besides,  it  is  upon  its  proportions, 
and  not  upon  its  embellishment,  that  the 
symmetry  of  a structure  depends.  And 
immense  sums  of  money  have  been  spent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  church  building,  in  the 
multiplication  of  ornaments,  which,  instead  of 
being  ornamental,  are  nothing  but  cumbrous 
excrescences.  So  universally  is  this  the  case, 
that  it  has  become  a general  rule.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  this  should  be  the  case.  What 
nobler,  what  more  lasting  possessions  has  a 
nation  than  its  architectural  structures  ? 
What  historical  associations  gather  round  them; 
and,  when  all  else  has  been  blotted  out,  what 
eternal  witnesses  do  they  remain  of  faded 
glories  and  unrecorded  life  ! Thrones,  scep- 
tres, governments,  peoples,  languages,  may  be 
swept  along  in  the  rolling  surges  of  time,  yet 
there  are  lelt  behind  monuments  of  a period 
anterior  to  antiquity ; and  we,  the  heirs  of  the 
latter  ages,  may  still  wonder  at  the  palaces  of 
Babylon,  and  the  temples  of  Egypt — the  dwel- 
ling-places of  forgotten  kings,  and  the  shrines 
of  departed  gods. 


i>OOR0. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Art.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  John  Wincicelmann,  by 
G.  Henry  Lodge.  Vol.  II.  Boston,  1849. 
James  Munroe  and  Co. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  rapid  rise  of 
America  in  many  of  the  more  elevating  and 
ennobling  pursuits  of  leisure  and  taste.  En- 
gaged, as  it  were  but  yesterday,  exclusively  in 
the  rough  hard  work  — even  though  itself  a 
great  and  noble  one— of  rendering  their  new 
world  habitable, — already  do  we  find  this  youth- 
ful nation  of  nations  occupying  leisure  mo- 
ments, not  a few,  in  the  exercise  of  far  higher 
faculties  than  those  required  in  roughing  it  in 
a rude  unpolished  country,  or  in  “ beating  all 
creation  ” in  Yankee  barter  or  in  the  more 
mature  but  not  more  knowing  traffic  of  estab- 
lished commerce.  No  stronger  or  more  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  an 
elevated  taste  in  America,  however,  has 
perhaps  ever  presented  itself  than  this 
translation  of  Winckelmann’s  work  and 
the  venture  of  its  publication, — based,  as 
the  latter  would  assuredly  be,  on  something 
like  a longheaded  calculation  of  an  adequate 
number  of  readers  of  such  art-works  as  this  of 


our  cousin-German,  and  of  admirers  of  such  art 
as  that  of  ancient  Greece  of  which  it  treats. 
The  translation  itself,  however,  was  undertaken 
con  amore,  and  without  ulterior  views  of  profit, 
other  than  such  a stimulant  itself  presented 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  taste  of  the 
translator.  “ Encouraged,”  however,  as  he 
remarks,  “ by  the  growing  love  of  art  in  that 
country,  stimulated  as  it  has  been  by  a 
few  admirable  works  from  the  hands  of 
native  artists,  and  impelled  from  my  ad- 
miration of  this  noble  masterpiece,  by  a 
desire  of  making  it  more  generally  useful  in 
an  English  version,  I at  last  determined  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  submitting  one 
volume  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  I have 
chosen  the  second,  because  it  treats  of  Greek 
art,  the  monuments  of  which  are  far  more 
numerous  and  interesting  than  those  of  any 
other  nation,  and  because  it  presents  a sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  principles  by  which 
the  author  supposed  the  Greek  artists  to  have 
been  governed  in  the  conception  and  con- 
formation of  those  works  which  still  stand 
the  noblest  creations  of  artistic  genius,  and 
about  which  the  students  and  the  lovers  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  majesty  still  gather  with 
admiration  and  reverence.  Esteeming  this 
volume  the  most  interesting  and  important  of 
the  series,  I have  not  hesitated  to  offer  it  first 
for  the  perusal  of  the  American  public.” 

The  volume  itself  is  handsomely  got  up,  and 
contains  not  only  copies  of  Winckelmann’s 
own  series  of  illustrations,  but  a selection  from 
other  sources,  one  of  the  author’s  own  works 
inclusive;  and,  on  the  whole,  both  publishers 
and  translator  merit  high  commendation  for 
the  manner  in  which  so  choice  a volume  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  transatlantic 
brethren. 


iMiflcfUanra. 

The  Tax  on  Light  and  Health. — A 
correspondent  suggests  that  it  might  hasten 
the  latter  end  of  the  obnoxious  window-tax 
were  we  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  for  its 
abolition  by  which  it  has  already  been  so  often 
assailed  in  The  Builder;  but  really  the 
force  of  these  arguments  and  reasons  is  now 
so  universally  admitted  that  no  one  requires  to 
be  reminded  of  them.  Even  the  guilty  cog- 
nomen— “ light  and  health  tax,”  by  which  we 
first  of  all  dubbed  it,  carries  its  condemnation 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  by  its  general  adoption 
in  the  columns  of  our  newspaper  contempora- 
ries, and  nowin  the  Houses  of  Parliament  them- 
selves, comprehends  a weight  of  argument  in 
few  words,  that  is  doing  its  work,  we  believe, 
effectually,  though  silently,  and  will  continue 
so  to  do  until  its  doom  be  sealed,  as  already  it 
virtually  is,  though  not  yet  in  formal  reality. 
Still  we  shall  not  relax.  A deputation  was  to 
attend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  this 
day  (Briday). 

Wholesale  Destruction  of  Glass. — 
Another  fierce  storm  has  passed  over  a portion 
of  the  empire,  but  in  this  case  was  seemingly 
confined  to  Ireland.  The  wind  on  Thursday 
week  rose  suddenly  to  a hurricane  in  the  country 
north-west  of  Dublin,  overthrowing  trees,  and 
even  roofs,  chimneys,  and  buildings,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  lightning  and  a deluge  of  rain,  a 
storm  of  hail  occurred,  in  which  masses  of  ice 
as  large  as  grapes  raked  a line  of  country  ex- 
tending at  least  some  40  or  50  miles  in  length, 
and  3 or  4 in  breadth,  and,  so  far  as  we  yet 
learn,  apparently  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  right  through  Dublin  city,  in  the 
south-eastern  vicinity  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
exhausted  itself.  On  a rough  calculation, 
30,000/.  worth  of  glass  has  been  destroyed  in 
Dublin  alone,  and  glaziers  there  are  in  conse- 
quence just  now  at  a high  premium. 

Eyam  Cross. — An  exact  facsimile  of  this 
relic  of  antiquity  is  about  to  be  made  for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  intends  placing  it  in 
a conspicuous  part  of  the  park  at  Chatsworth. 
His  Grace,  accompanied  by  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, visited  Eyam  a week  or  two  ago,  when 
they  obtained  leave  of  the  rector  to  have  the 
model  taken. 

New  Church  in  Marylebone. — An 
appeal  has  been  issued  for  aid  in  erecting  a 
new  church  for  the  poor  of  Marylebone,  on  a 
site  procured,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
1,500  persons,  two-thirds  free,  at  a cost  of 
12,000/.  for  erection  and  endowment. 
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Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  13th  May,  for 
the  erection  of  a farm-house  for  Mr.  S.  Capron, 
Southwick,  near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire  ; 
by  8th  May,  for  the  erection  of  a chapel  at 
Newport,  and  for  schools  attached,  &c.,  on 
plans  furnished  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  and  E. 
Habershon,  38,  Bloomsbury-square ; by  27th 
May,  for  the  erection  of  a Lunatic  Asylum  for 
Bucks,  at  Stone,  on  plans  by  Messrs.  Wyatt 
and  Brandon,  Architects,  77,  Great  Russell- 
street,  and  for  supplying  cast  and  wrought 
iron  columns,  sashes,  joists,  and  roofs  for 
same ; by  1 1th  May,  for  the  erection  of  a new 
aisle  to  the  parish  church,  at  Roade,  Northamp- 
tonshire, planned  by  Mr.E.F.  Law,  of  Northamp- 
ton, architect ; by  5th  May,  for  the  execution  of 
certain  works  in  building  a sea-wall  at  Radi- 
pole,  planned  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Johnson, 
architects,  of  11,  Furnivars-inn  ; by  1st  May, 
for  the  erection  of  a church  at  Radipole,  Wey- 
mouth, designed  by  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  archi- 
tect, of  26,  Golden-square  ; by  2nd  May,  for 
repair  of  gas  columns,  lanterns,  burners,  &c., 
and  for  painting  and  lighting  with  gas,  for  the 
commissioners  for  lighting  Camden-tovvn  ; by 
1st  May,  for  building  a school-room  and  re- 
sidence for  the  corporation  of  Sutton  Cold- 
field ; by  30th  April,  /or  the  construction  of 
890  yards  of  road,  including  drains,  &c.,  for 
Mr.  John  Townend  Birkendale  Vere,  Upper- 
thorpe;  by  30th,  for  repairing  Swallow-hill- 
bridge,  at  Darton,  for  Mr.  Hartley,  bridge 
surveyor,  Pontefract;  for  the  supply  of 
paving,  granite,  flint,  Kentish  rag,  and  gravel, 
for  the  board  for  repair  of  highways. 
Saint  Mary,  Newington,  Surrey ; by  7th 
May,  for  supplying  the  Navy  Storekeeper- 
General,  Somerset-place,  with  soft  melt- 
ing  pig-iron  for  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and 
Portsmouth  dockyards;  by  1st  May,  for  the 
intended  works  at  Ilartburn-bridge,  for  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Northumberland,  at 
Morpeth ; by  9th  May,  for  the  erection 
of  baths  and  washhouses  at  Greenwich, 
designed  by  Mr.  Robert  Ritchie,  of 
No.  8,  Bexley-place,  Greenwich,  architect ; 
by  2nd  May,  for  the  erection  of  a telescope 
gasholder,  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  a con- 
denser, with  pipes,  &c.,  for  the  Corporation 
Gas-works,  Manchester;  by  7th  May,  for  the 
erection  of  the  parochial  schools  and  residence 
at  Wribbenhall, — Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  of 
Stourbridge,  architect;  and  by  30th  April,  for 
the  erection  of  a rectory-house,  with  stabling, 
&c.,  at  Blendworth,  Hampshire, — designed  by 
Messrs.  Habershon,  of  Bloomsbury-square, 
architects. 

Fall  of  Suspension-bridge  at  Angers. 
— A dreadful  loss  of  life  has  taken  place  by  the 
fall  of  the  bridge  of  the  Basse  Maine,  in  France, 
as  most  of  our  readers  may  have  already 
heard.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  scientific 
inquiry  has  yet  been  made  into  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  bridge  failed  and  fell,  but 
it  is  said,  that  in  consequence  of  a body  of 
troops  having  passed  along  in  close  column,  in 
place  of  with  proper  precautionary  division, 
the  suspending  rods  at  first  gave  way  on  one 
side,  when  a rush  was  made  to  the  other  side : 
the  rods  of  that  side  then  also  broke,  and 
the  whole  floor  of  the  bridge  fell,  and  with  it 
several  hundreds  of  the  troops,  a great  part  of 
whom  were  either  wounded  or  pierced  through 
with  the  bayonets  and  even  the  guns  of  their 
fellows,  or  drowned.  The  bridge  was  built 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  was  repaired  at  a 
cost  of  about  36,OOOf.  only  twelve  months 
since.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  London 
suspension-bridge  exposed  to  such  a test  of  the 
strength  of  its  rods. 

Improvement  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery.— In  the  event  of  the  Royal  Academy 
giving  up  their  rooms  to  the  National  Gallery, 
would  it  not  both  be  desirable  and  practicable 
to  make  one  uniform  and  connected  building 
of  it,  by  doing  away  with  the  present  entrance 
to  the  barracks,  and  letting  the  troops  pass  under 
an  archway  at  the  level  of  the  basement,  and 
from  thence  come  out  into  Trafalgar-square 
by  an  inclined  plane?  The  farthest  entrance 
near  St.  Martin’s  Church  might  be  done  away 
with  altogether,  considering  the  little  use  it  is 
of  to  the  public. — W. 

Conversazione  to  Architects’  Insti- 
tute. Earl  de  Grey  opens  his  house  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
on  Friday  night  next,  and  has  invited  many 
distinguished  persons  to  meet  them. 


The  Proposed  Improvement  round 
St.  Paul’s. — At  a meeting  of  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  on  Tuesday,  a letter  was 
read  from  the  chapter  clerk  of  the  cathedral, 
declining  to  agree  to  the  projected  clearance 
of  the  space  adjoining  the  cathedral.  The 
main  objection  of  the  dean  and  chapter  just 
came  to  this,  — that  as  the  entrances  from 
Cheapside  and  Ludgate  - hill  are  still  very 
narrow  and  obstructive  to  traffic,  so  must  the 
space  around  St.  Paul’s  remain  in  a like  con- 
dition. The  City  Commissioners,  however, 
have  determined  not  to  let  the  matter  drop 
here,  and  have  given  directions  to  their  Com- 
mittee to  adopt  further  measures  for  accom- 
plishing the  end  in  view,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
highest  authorities. 

The  Architectural  Association. — An 
ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  last,  19th 
inst.,  at  Lyon’s  Inn  Hall;  Mr.  Creeke  in  the 
chair.  A brief  discussion  took  place  relative 
to  the  admission  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition 
of  architectural  drawings  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  chairman  stated  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  resolved  to  subscribe  1/.  towards 
the  National  Exhibition  in  1851.  Mr.  Dudley 
then  read  a paper  on  “ Nature  and  Art.”  The 
point  principally  dwelt  upon  was,  the  import- 
ance of  designing  with  reference  to  the  site  on 
which  the  building  is  to  he  erected.  That  the 
ancients  well  considered  this  there  could  be  no 
doubt : the  buildings  of  the  Egyptians  and 
mediaeval  remains  fully  attested  this  fact. 
Furness  Abbey  was  adduced  as  an  example 
where  the  scenery  and  building  repose  together 
in  harmonic  design.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  introduction  of  colour 
was  particularly  recommended,  and  the  good 
effect  which  would  be  produced  by  gilding  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  was  remarked.  The  re- 
moval of  the  duty  off  bricks  was  alluded  to  as 
a means  of  extending  their  adoption  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  practice  pursued  by 
Wren,  of  lavishing  his  ornament  and  displaying 
his  ingenuity  where  it  could  be  most  appre- 
ciated, as  may  be  seen  by  his  churches, 
especially  Bow,  was  touched  upon. 

Electro  - telegraphic  Progress.  — 
Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  says  a contemporary,  has 
recently  exhibited  a newly-invented  apparatus 
for  transmitting  messages  and  news  by  means 
of  one  wire.  In  exterior  appearance  this  tele- 
graph is  not  unlike  a diminutive  upright  piano- 
forte. It  contains  a key-board,  with  as  many 
keys  as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  besides 
five  other  keys  for  pre-arranged  signals. 
Above  this  key  there  is  a segmental  dial,  on 
which  is  painted  the  alphabet,  a set  of 
numerals,  &c.  On  touching  any  of  the  keys 
on  the  key-board,  the  electro-magnetic  circuit 
is  established,  and  a finger  points  to  the  cor- 
responding letter,  figure,  or  word  on  the  dial, 
at  the  stations  connected  in  the  circuit.  Thus, 
by  keys  having  a letter  engraved  on  each,  a 
child  able  to  read  and  spell  could  transmit  a 
message,  and  a child  who  can  read  and  write 
could  receive  it.  Mr.  Mitchell  states  that  the 
apparatus  generally  in  use  on  British  railways 
costs  in  construction  about  150/.  a-mile  ; but 
that  he  could  fit  up  the  new  instrument  at  30/. 

to  35/.  per  mile. The  submarine  telegraph 

between  Dover  and  Calais  is  to  be  opened  to  the 
public,  it  is  said,  on  4th  May,  the  anniversary 

of  the  proclamation  of  the  French  Republic. 

A French  commission,  says  the  Mining  Journal, 
“ has  been  appointed  to  examine  into  the  merits 
of  the  magneto-electric  telegraph  invented  by 
Mr.  Henley,  with  a view  to  its  adoption  by 
the  French  Government.  A great  saving,  it  is 
expected,  will  result  from  its  adoption,  as  not 
only  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  voltaic 
battery  are  entirely  dispensed  with  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  magnetic  electricity,  but  wires  of 
one  quarter  the  usual  weight  are  found  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  The  instruments  tried 
in  Paris,  though  very  small,  are  said  to  be 
fully  capable  of  working  at  least  1,000  miles, 
and  the  importance  of  this  can  readily  be  esti- 
mated, when  it  is  known  that  for  a distance  of 
300  to  400  miles  only  from  five  to  six  of  the 
twenty-four  cell  voltaic  batteries  are  required 
to  work  the  telegraphs  generally  in  use  in 
England.” 

Burning  the  Dead.  — "The  Pioneer 
Metropolitan  Association,”  for  promoting  this 
practice,  are  to  hold  a public  meeting  " at  the 
City  of  London  Mechanics’  Institute,  Gould- 
square,  Crutched-friars,”  on  Friday,  3rd  May.  | 


Disfigurement  of  London-bridge. — 
In  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  the  other j 
day,  great  objections  were  made  to  the  brick  ii 
building  now  being  raised  on  the  Surrey  side  <i, 
of  London-bridge,  near  the  Bridge  House  u 
Tavern.  We  don’t  wonder  at  it.  It  is  an  ugly 
pile,  sadly  in  the  way. 

Professional  Remuneration. — In  the 
case  Fowler  v.  Drake,  reported  by  us  a short  l) 
time  ago,  a rule  for  a new  trial  has  been  a 
granted  to  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  of  the  (J 
improper  rejection  of  certain  evidence,  and  also  cl 
because  the  verdict  was  against  the  evidence  n 
in  the  cause. 

Hoxton  Ragged  Schools  have  been  n| 
opened.  The  building  cost  750/.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  | 
with  stone  dressings.  Its  extreme  length  is  <\ 
70  feet,  breadth  20  feet,  and  the  height  45  feet,  i 
and  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  600  t 
children,  with  offices  for  master  and  matron,  j 
&c. 

Surveying  by  Machinery. — A machine,  ! 
it  is  said,  has  been  invented  in  Philadelphia,  ,} 
which,  if  trundled  over  a tract  of  country,  will  't 
give  a more  accurate  survey  for  a railway,  j 
altitudes,  depressions,  and  space  included,  J 
than  can  be  made  by  any  other  method,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  a day. 

Surveyors’  Tenders,  Cork. — Proposals  it 
delivered  to  the  guardians  of  the  Cork  Union, 
for  a coloured  map  of  the  union ; the  town-  -I 
land  survey,  6 ins.  to  the  mile,  to  be  reduced  ll 
to  5-inch  to  the  mile  : — 

Deane,  C.E £36  0 0 

Bernard,  C.E 35  0 0 

Deasy,  Surveyor  ..  24  10  0 

Klein,  C.E 19  19  0 

Jones,  Architect  ..  10  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  building  a new  college  with  residence  attached  at  St. 
John’s-wood;  Mr.  W.  Enunett,  architect  : — 


jcollcge.  j House. 

Total  Amount. 

Havward  and  Nixon  .... 
Little  and  Son 

.i’ll, 500 
1 1,430 
10,365 
10,240 
10,105 
10,050 
9,890 
9,93* 
8,776 

.i'3,436 

2,350 

2,100 

2,236 

2,205 

2,220 

2.116 

2,018 

1,900 

^13,936 
13,780 
12  76 3 
12,476 
12,310 
12,270 
12,006 
11,952 
10,676 

Higby  

Carter  and  Ellis 

Ashby  

Trego  

Myers  

For  new  vicarage  house  at  Pirton,  near  Hitchin;  Mr.  F.  i 
Pougett,  architect : — 

Howard,  London ^ 1,193  0 0 

Bates,  Stevenage  1,147  10  0 

Geves,  Hitchin  1,0/4  0 0 

Kirby  andCo.,  Tottenham..  1 ,065  15  0 

Butterfield,  Hitchin 1,046  0 0 

Wood,  Islington  (accepted)  1,034  0 0 

For  national  schools  in  the  Trinity  Church  district,  Mar-  I 
gate;  Mr.  Caveler,  architect: — 

Jenkins  £l,0iS  0 0 

Duckett  (accepted)  983  0 0 

Fisher  and  Son 945  0 0 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Tuesday,  April  30. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 
p.m. 

Thursday,  May  2.— Royal  Society,  8$  p.m.  ; Society 
of  Antiquaries,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  3.  — Archteological  Institute,  4 p.m.; 
Architectural  Association,  8 p.m. 


BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIEVAL  J 
Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  of  some  of  the  Architectural 
Works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

Part  VII.  of  this  work,  price  2s.  Gd.  will  be  pub- 
lished on  Wednesday  next,  containing  views  of  the 
Royal  Lyceum  Theatre  ; Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Farm -street,  Grosvenor-square  ; the 
Church  of  La  Villette,  Paris  ; St.  Augustine’s  Col- 
lege, Canterbury;  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  Wands- 
worth ; the  Printers’  Almshouses,  Wood-green, 
Tottenham  ; Custom-house,  Rouen  ; the  Chapter- 
house,  Chester  Cathedral ; with  descriptive  letter 
press  and  numerous  details. 

Part  VIII.  will  be  published  June  1,  and  will 
complete  the  work.  To  prevent  disappointment, 
the  names  of  parties  intending  to  take  the  work 
when  completed  should  be  sent  forthwith. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  " The  Builder,”  2, 
York-street,  Covent  Garden,  or,  by  order,  of  any 
Bookseller. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" Lego,”  “ R.  N.,”  “J.  M.”  (we  shall  be  happy  to  see 
drawing),  " X.  L.”  (it  depends  on  covenants  of  lease.  We 
should  say — No.)  “ A Great  Admirer,”  W.  M.  B.”  (see 
Mr.  Fairbairn’s  letter  in  Times  of  Wednesday),  “J.  L.  B.” 
(not  dear),  “Constant  Reader,”  “ Ex  M.  P.,”  “ G.  G.,” 
“ Chapcl-Kccpcr,”  “ C.  R.  C.,”  “ J.  M.”  (338,  339,319, 
36l,  362,  may  be  had  : others  are  out  of  print. ) “T.  o.  Q.” 
(Basevi,  38,  Red  Lion-square),  “ R.  G.”  (366  will  not  be 
reprinted),  “ J.  C.  M.”  (apply  to  HI.  Rcgnur  Wcstenholz, 
2,  Savage-gardens,  London),  “ C.  E.”  (ditto),  “One  who 
Intends,”  &c.  (apply  to  Mr.  H.  Cadogan,  Pickett-place,  near 
Temple-bar,  and  to  Mr.  Prickctt,  15,  Chancery-lane),  “ A 
Voluntary  Exile,”  “ G.  P.  S.,”  “ F.  C.”  “ F.  W.”  (thanks  : 
we  do  not  wish  to  engrave  it),  “ P.  T.,”  “ C.  B.,”  “ F.  T.,” 
(send  us  description),  “An  Architect,”  “J.  H.  C.,”  “ An 
Essay  on  Window  Tracery,”  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.  A. 
(J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford-street,  London,  1850.)  “ Inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  application  of  Perspective,”  by  II.  Twining, 
Esq.  (Longman  and  Co.,  1850.)  “ Practical  Ventilation.” 
by  R.  Scott  Bevan,  Engineer  ( Edinburgh— Blackwood  and 
Sons,  1850.) 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
the  “ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

t time  to  point 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NILE. — Grand  Moving  Panorama  of  the 

NILE,  comprising  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  on  its 
bunks,  to  which  is  added  the  interior  of  the  great  rock-cut  Temple 
of  Abou  Simbel,  painted  by  Messrs.  Warren,  Bonomi,  and  Fahey. 
Also,  n collection  of  Egypt, 'an  and  Nubian  curiosities.— Egyptian 
Hull,  Piccadilly,  daily  at  Three  and  Eight.  Stalls,  3s. ; pit,  2s.  ; 
gallery,  is.— Children  and  schools  half-price. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MANUFACTURER,  No.  MO,  Fleet-street,  London. 
^Thesc  Pencils  arc  prepared  ia  various  degrees  of  hardness  aud 

II 11  H H for  drawing  on  w 
II II  H for  architectural 
H 11  for  engineering, 

H for  sketching. 


THE  BUILDER. 


2 0,3 


R 


H 


I F F light  and  shading. 
} F for  general  use. 

i B black  for  shading, 

■ B B ditto  ditto. 

I BBB  ditto  ditto. 

I BBBB  ditto  ditto 


II B hard  aud  black  for  draw- 
M medium. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 

PAVING,  2s.  9(1.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basement*,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
I Warehouses,  and  every  dcscriptiou  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
' above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PI  L- 
: KINGTON,  Pol.ONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
14.  JOIIN-8TREET,  APELPIII.  — N.B.  Country  Agents  and 


w 


HITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 


crescent.  Newington  Butts. 

N.B.  COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS  of  every  description,  and 
KENTISH  RAGSTONE  direct  from  the  quarries,  at  a reduced 


Fire  bricks, &c.— thomas  b.  smith 

begs  to  inform  Builders.  Gas  Companies,  Founders.  Brewers, 
aud  Distillers.  &c.  kc...  that  he  has  commenced  business  ns  agent  for 
W.  ('.  Carr,  of  Newcastle,  manufacturer  of  FIRE  BRICKS,  TILES, 
LUMPS,  CLAY’,  &c.,  which  articles  he  can  offer  of  the  best, 
quality,  cheaper  than  nnv  other  person  in  London. — Address,  St 
Ann’s  Fire  Brick  Wharf,  Limohouso. 


DUTY  OFF  BRICKS.— Stocks,  Prime 

Bright  Square  Bricks,  20s.  per  1.000.  alongside;  on  the 
I Wharf,  31s. . Rough  ditto,  23s.  Suffolk  Facing,  very  cheap  and 

I WARD  und  Co.,  Honduras  Wharf.  Bankside.  London.  Fire- 
i bricks.  SO-,  per  1.000;  Dutch  Clinkers  (improved  make).  Patent 
. Malt.  Kiln,  and  Corn drying  Tiles  ; Cmmtrv  Pnn.  Plain.  Paving 
j 12-inch  and  0-inch  ; Windsor  (PI  and  other  Oven  Tiles;  Crown  and 
I Circular  Bricks.  Fire  Lumps,  Tiles, Shield  GuanK  Retort-;.  Shaped 
Goods,  he.,  he...  Clays,  Loam,  Concrete,  Gravel  River  Sami.  Itnuih 
above  Bridge  ditto  for  Plasterers,  House  ditto  Bed  and  White, 
Dorking  Lime.  Cement.  Sanitary  Pipes,  he.  A large  stock  of 

Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle  square  and  other  Fire  bricks. 
Pattern  Goods,  with  promptness.  Coals,  very  heat  screened  (fetchcdi, 
22s.  fid. ; Small  ditto.  103.  6d.  per  ton.  Discount  for  Cash. 


BRICKS.  — In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brick  makers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  aud  Breeze,  IT.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his  bricks, 
which  arc  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  : and  ns  his 
fields  arc  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City,  II-  I), 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect-  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 60s,  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  6d.  „ 

Pale  Seconds Si's.  ,, 

Paviors 42s. 

Pickings  38s. 

Marie  Place.  1 lulf-washed  Stocks,  aud  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  arc  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  auy- 
Where  within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house. 
Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Brauch, 

N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upou 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  v ails,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  ns  possible  . this 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  aokno  lodged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


I JORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

CARVING  and  MOULDING  WORKS  for  WOOD  and 
STONE,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth,  and  154,  Strand.— TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  call  the  attention  ofthe  build- 
ing community  to  a new  feature  of  their  establishment,  and.  nt  the 
same  time,  to  thank  their  numerous  patrons  and  friends  for  the 
i very  liberal  support  they  have  lately  experience-!,  which,  they 
assure  them  and  the  public,  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavour  to 
deserve,  by  giving  their  customers  an  increasing  share  ofthe  ad- 
vantages  arising  from  the  constant  improvements  in  the  machinery 
1- which  they  have  just  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  production  of 
i! the  most  intricate  carving  in  Cacu  and  other  freestones,  and  iu 
i -statuary  marble. 

‘1  T.,  W.,  and  J.  particularly  solicit  the  attention  of  architects 
and  builders  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  a very 
large  saving,  both  of  time  and  money,  is  effected.— so  great,  indeed, 
that  in  mauy  cases  they  can  deliver  a well-finished  article  in  Caen 
- stone  for  less  money  than  it  cun  be  obtained  in  cement,  while  their 
> wood-carving  will. in  some  cases,  be  found  to  come  into  close  com- 
■ipetition  with  the  best  kinds  of  composition  ornament— For  prices 
j-  and  estimates  apply  at  154,  Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  CHARLES  BARRY*.  ESQ, 

“ Westminster,  May  16th.  1843. 

i1'  “Gentlemen.— rn  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  m>  opiuinu  of 
in  your  Patent  Carving  Machinery,  I have  much  pleasure  iu  statiag, 
" from  au  experience  of  more  than  two  years,  iu  its  application  to 

Iuthe  production  of  the  wood  carvings  of  the  House  of  Deers,  and 
!l  other  apartments  of  the  New  Palace,  at  YVestminster,  that  1 am 
laeuablcd  to  makefile  most  favourable  report  coucerniug  it,  aud  to 
jl  add  that  it  has  more  than  justified  the  favourable  terms  in  which 
I rl  recommended  it  in  1845  to  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods 
r.iftnd  YVurks  for  adoption.— I remain.  Gentlemen. yours  faithfully, 
“ CHARLES  BARRY.” 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  J ordan.” 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


B 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN.— Messrs,  MARTIN  aud  WOOD  Hate  Scolcs  aud 
Martini  solioi  t the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their 
stock  of  Portland,  York,  and  Derby  Stone  : also  Bangor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks, Tiles.  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone, 
he.,  sold  nt  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  he.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  &c.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hail',  Fine 
Stuff,  he. 

ATM  STONE. — Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  aud  WOOD  their  sole  agents  iu  London.  51.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects.  Masons,  Builder.-',  he.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment ofthe  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  he  kept  at  tho  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
YVcstern  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
ut  Market  Wharf,  Rcgent's-park  Basin. 

jHAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS— LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemugne. 

AUBlGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaiso,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubiguy  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RANV1LLE  STONE  from  Rauvillo  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— Dep6t,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotlierhitlie.  —Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Southwark-squarc,  Borough. 

CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs,  Caeu  (propri<taire  dcs  Carriilres  4 Allcmagne), 
offers  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  A 11c- 

~'ic,  at  Is.  Id.  per  cubic  foot,  delivered  to  vessels  r ‘ 

>v  and  Scot 

v quautiti 

- . . f the  coast, 

e terms.— Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  nt  the  Office,  33, 
~ rough  M ' ' " ' 


Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  C»cu,  to  any  part  of 
the  same  terms.— Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  nt  tin. 

Stoncy-strect,  Borough  Market ; or  to  Mr.  S.  YVEBSTER. 

YVhnrf.— Samples  to  be  seen,  and  references  to  be  had,  at  Sir. 
MARSH’S,  No.  3,  Charlottc-row,  near  the  Mnusion  House. 


o 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

BSERVE!  the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  he.,  ofsupe- 
u:\litv.  is  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY’S 


PATENT  WORKS'.  Earl-strcetV  Holy  well-street,  Millbauk.-Cou 
try  orders  attended  to,  and  a large  assortment  always  iu  stock. 


CARLISLE  MARBLE  WORKS.— 

ESTABLISHED  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  recently  fitted 
upwithnewand  improved  machinery  for  working  and  polishing 
marble.  Architects  aud  builder;  requiring  large  works  executed 
will  find  a great  saving  iu  cost  and  time  by  intrusting  them  to  this 
establishment.  Designs  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.— 
THOMAS  and  JAMES  NELSON,  Proprietors. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  YVorks, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  Si.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. &c.,  in  greut  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  tixiug  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stuck  ’(by  improved  machinery)  of  Vciucd 
Marble  Chimnev-picces— cheap  aud  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.  - 
M INTON’S  Encaustic  aud  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  iu  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  die  :ount  to  the  trade. 

STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth— A reduced  list  of 

prices  ofthe  best  WELCH  ST.'-"" ■ ” - 

he  rent  on  application  (postpaid 


stamp.  The  pvic 


ATE  SLABS, planed  both  fa 

made,  aud  inclosing  a gosuigi.- 
advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


rgMIE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

fL  Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy.  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors, 
nnd  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitation i and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  aud  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble  — l’riee  lists  sent  to  nnv  part  of  the  kiugdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  CiBterus,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  She'-ves,  YVine  Cellar 
Fittings.  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 40  aud  50,  Upper  Belgravc-placc. 


Baths. — tylor’s  improved 

APPARATUS,  consisting  of  ENAMELLED  MARBLE 
BATH,  COPPER  CIRCULATING  BOILER,  aud  three-way  cock 
with  index-plate  for  hot,  cold,  and  waste  water,  complete.  Due- 
not  require  brickwork,  is  portable,  aud  in  most  cases  eau  lie  sup’ 
plied  ready  for  use.  Apply  to  the  ironmongers  and  plumbers,  or 
the  manufacturers,  J.  T YLOR  and  SON,  Warwick-lone,  London 


IMPROVED  OAK  S T A I N.— 

H.  B.  IBBOTSON,  VARNISH-MAKER, Hammersmith. begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  architects,  builders,  he.,  to  his  improved  OA  K 
STAIN  of  auy  shade,  now  in  general  demand.  It  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  all  other  stains,  ns  it  cau  be  laid  on  the  naked  wood  without 
size  or  other  preparation,  und,  being  au  oil  stain,  will  not  wear  off. 
Pattern  Boards  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  or  had 
at  the  Manufactory.  


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS.  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

17IFTY  PER  CENT,  saved  in  time  and 

labour. -BURTON  and  CO.’S  IMPROVED  PATENT 
LIQUID  KNOTTING  requires  no  preparation.  Sold  by  most  Oil- 
men in  London,  nt  Is.  per  bottle,  or  wholesale,  by  the  proprietors, 
at.  10s.  per  dozen,  or  11s.  per  gallon.  Forwarded  free  within  20 
miles  of  Loudon,  on  receipt  of  a post-ofliee  order  to  No.  3,  Wclluig- 
ton-street,  Camberwell.  Surrey.  A few  travellers  and  country 
agent;  wanted.  All  letters  pre-puid.  


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

TMRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 

.ft  PORTLAND,  ROMAN  and  other  CEMENTS,  aud  PLAS- 
TER of  PARIS,  nt  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  Batlus- 
ters,  Capitals,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets,  1 russes. 
Wreaths,  Scrolls,  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  nnd 
other  Chimney-Shafts,  Soffits, Bed-moulQ3.  Puteras,  flic.,  ate.  Centre 
Flowers  from  10  feet  diameter  downwards.  An  assortment  of 
Shop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing.— HERBERT  and  SON- 
Modellers,  &e„  42,  Parker-street  Drury-lane. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  nnd,  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  Bv  the  arrangement  now  made,  tho  Cement 
will  be  manufactured  in  London,  nnd  thus  presented  to  consumers 
iu  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
aud  SONS.Millbauk-slrcet,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  interim!  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  aud  thus  render  it  au  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition nnd  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  aud 
SONS.  Mill  bank-street.  YVostmin-tcr.  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

-HT  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 


illy  resisting  frost.  YVImn  used  us  a stucco  it  docs  not 

vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
in.;  Employed  os  au  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  live  measures  of  saud  to  oue  of  cement,  nnd  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  ois terns,  and  baths,  aud  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mi U bank-street, West- 
minster, and  36,  Seel-strcet,  LivcrpooL 

PORTLAND  C E M E N T,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  206,  page  4,,>1  ; and  nlso  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder."  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  ati.v  other  description  of 
Cement;  it  docs  not  vegetate,  oxvdate.  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  live  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  nt  their  Manufactory, 
Northflect,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf, Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  DcpOt,  46,  Hunover-strcet,  Liverpool. 

r|M!E  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

JL  STUCCO. 

No.  4,  Porclicster- terrace  North,  Paddington, 
15th  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  so. 
As  an  extensive  builder  I have  given  it  mauy  trials,  nnd  now  beg  to 
express  mv  perfect  satisfaction  with  it  The  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7th  September  last,  not  a brick 
having  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  June!— that  is  to  say,  in  three 
months  and  one  week  ! I stuccoed  the  walls  throughout  with 
Parian;  papered  some,  painted  and  marbled  others;  and  tho 
whole  work  has  been  dry  nnd  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say 
no  more.  — I ain,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

YVM.  SCANTLEBURY. 
Messrs.  Clios.  Francis  and  Sons,  Nine  Elms. 

MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  iu  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  fc-l  called  upou  to  observe, 
tlmt  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  ns  compared  with  other  CementB  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tcntli  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  creator  facility,  making  together  the  er"” 
mous  saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.;”- 
tages  therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

Specimens, showing  its  beauty,' 

plain  and  ornamental  purposes,  rt_  - - 

anyquantitv.  obtained'  of  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON.  »t  their 
Plaster  am  I Cement  Works,  186,  Drury-lane,  London.— Manufactory, 
Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

e"  STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.—  lie  attention 
ofilie  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent .nd  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bilitv.imncrviousness. and  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  THE  PLR- 
M ANENT  WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime- wash  or  water- 
colour.  i;  an  article  which  hm  long  been  wauting  for  stuoco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone,  colour,  but  n *- 

is  perfectly  dryii 


y-four  hoi: 


be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 

' wash  off ; is  very 

in,Mcuc.».e>  than  I lie  common  washes;  and,  being  anon-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stalious. union  workhouses, 
schools,  bapracks,  prisons,  he.  < >ne  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  2-50  square  yards.  TIIECE  RENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  nnd  its  .suitableness  for  internal  as  well  os  external 
surface;,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities  : may  bo  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blister's,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  ns  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  nnd  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kind:;,  nnd  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
orosDectuses.  and  every  information  inav  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent.  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse.  22. 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-itreet.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers.  


G 


S! 


RAY  STONE  and  WHITE  FLAME 

^ LIME  WORKS.  HEW  LAY  CLIFF,  on  the  Medway, 
KENT— GEORGE  POTTER  and  CO  . having  added  the  old  and 
well-known  business  at  the  Purfteet  Wharfs,  Earl-street.  Black- 
friars.  and  Camdcn-town,  to  their  former  town  establishments,  are 
ready  to  supply  Contractors,  Builders,  Gas  Companies,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  with  Gray  Stone.  White  Flame,  and  Chalk  Limes, 
upon  the  usual  terms.  Annexed  is  u list  of  their  wharfs  :— 

City— Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfnars. 

Pimlico-  -Grosvenor  Basin. 

Chelsea— Druce's  Wharf.  ....  ,,  . . 

Paddington— No.  19.  North  Wharf  (adjoining  Great  Western 
Termmjs). 

Cam  den-to  wn — J ames-strcct. 

City-road  Basin— Wharf-road 

ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

dv  for  use,  aud  onlv  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 
j,  (,r  oeaun-  it'is  pre-eminent,  giving  theexact  appearance  of  FINE 
CUT  STONE.  Can  tie  used  nt  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
auy  Other  plastering,  aud  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8s.  15s.  and  21s.,  casks 
inclusive.  PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS. 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  nnd  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  or  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use.  will  keep  good  for  years, 
und  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s.  ; 
rich  browns,  2-%  ltd.  ; greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington-strcet,  Goswcll-strcet. 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  ENGINEERS,  NOBLEMEN. 
LANDED  PROPRIETORS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  AND 
OTHERS.  

The  patent  alkali  company’s 

METALLIC  BLACK,  BRIGHT  RED,  and  PUltPLE- 
BROWN  PAINTS  arc  applicable  for  covering  iron  aud  woodwork 
of  every  description,  also  stuccoed  nud  brick  buildings,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  superior  preserving  properties,  cheapness,  ana 
I durability.— Offices  of  the  Company,  1.  New  Broad-street,  London. 

- JOHN  A.  YVEST,  Secretary. 
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PEAT  CHARCOAL  and  SANITARY 

REFORM —The  Finns  nnd  Proposition  submitted  to  the 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  by  Mr.  Jasper  W.  Rogers, 
C.E.,  for  the  “ Sanitary  Reform”  of  London,  by  ttic  aid  of  Peat 
Charcoal,  are  open  at  these  offices,  free  for  inspection  and  the 
public  is  specially  invited  to  examine  them.  A pamphlet,  con- 
taining the  proposition,  with  estimated,  and  a few  facts  from  the 
press,  Ac..  may  be  had  gratis.  Small  samples  of  “ Peat  Charcoal 
Manure,"  with  analyses  of  its  components,  can  be  obtained ; so 
that  all  persons  may  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  properties 
nnd  purity '.—Sanitary  Engineering  Offices,  88,  St.  James’s-strcet, 


JENNINGS’  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER 

SHOES  and  FASTENERS.  INDIA  RUBBER  TUBE- 


(longer.  Tho  only  manufacturers 


WARNER  and  SON'S.  Crescent.  Je win-street,  and  GEORGE 
JENNINGS,  Patenteo,  i!!>.  Great  Chari  oil, '-street,  Black  friars  road. 
—Descriptive  drawings  and  testimonials  sent  free,  on  application. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS.  Manufactory,  91 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  Cl  I A.NCERY-LANE.  Patent  scaled 
n the  4th  day  of  February,  1S43,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Impri 


the  4th  dav  of  February,  1S43,  for  1 ourteen  V cars,  for  Improve- 
ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 
Six  Methods  of  Raisingand  LowcringShiitters,  without  Machinery, 
and  Two  for  Hinging  and  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  fed 

J leased  in  forwarding  tiie  Testimonials  of  Architects,  Principals  of 
lrge  Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Patentee  in  stating  they  nre  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security 
aud  simplicity,  without  the  use  of  cog-wheel  worm  and  screw  gear 


:r  complicated  machinery  employed  by  other  makers. 


IRON  SHUTTERS.— The  PATENT 

CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  arc  cheaper, 
twelve  times  strouger,  work  easier,  cannot  run  down,  aud  roll  up 
in  onc-tliird  less  room  than  any  other  shutters  made.  Harcourt 
Quincey,  Pat 


CLARK  aud  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  and  of  IMPROVED 
DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  BARS,  ASTRA- 
GALS, MOULDINGS.  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  Ac.  Ac..  in 
brass,  copper,  and  zinc.  Gas  Fittings,  Chandeliers,  and  internal 
Rrnss  Fittiugs  for  Shops  of  every  description.  WRoUGHT-IRON 


G i‘RD ERSE'S OT -WATE it"  A I’PARAT US*’  aud *me’tai  work* . . .. 
nectcd  with  buildings.  Testimonials  of  architects  and  others 
having  them  in  use  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 
CLARK  nnd  Co.,  Engineers,  2:18,  Wnpping,  London,  or  to  Mr 
G.  BKIGSTOCK,  17,  Ooorgc-strcct,  Edinburgh,  Agent  for  Scotland 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 


nd  of 


ORNAMENTAL  SASH  BARS,  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES.  Ac  . 

IN  BRASS,  COPPER.  ZINC,  IRON,  Ac. 

Shop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  and  glazed  with  best  plate  glass 
Metal  works  and  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  warehouses, 
banking-houses,  Ac. 

BUNNETT  and  Co.  challenge  competition  as  to  either  quality 


Office, 28,  Lombard-street.  London:  Works,  Deptford,  Kent. 


B.  and  Co.  arc  also  Patentees  and  Mnnuf  ic'urers  of  Improved 
Bunch  and  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders  ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Gratings,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting 
and  self-cleansing  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains,  &c.  kc. 


CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CIIUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  aud  picklooks, 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  are  made  of  all 
Bizes,  aud  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  are  applied,  and  are 
strung,  secure,  simple,  nnd  durable. 

CHUBBS'  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  arc  particularly  neat  nnd  portable. 

CHUBBS'  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  kc.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrouglit-iron,  so  a< 
eflectuiilly  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ac.,  iu  case  of 
fire,  and  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 


skilful  burglars. 

CIIUBBS'  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
Locks. 

CHUBB  aud  SON,  57,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 


SAMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 
house, 81,  Upper  Thames  street  REGISTERED  STABLE 
FITTINGS.  Enamelled  Mangers,  with  double  hay-racks,  or  with 
enamelled  water-cistern  on  one  side.— Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
water  pipes,  rain  water  pipes,  eaves,  gutters, sash  weights,  kc.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS  at  REDUCED 

PRICES.— Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters  (half-round  and 
O G),  Sash-weights,  Air  Bricks,  Ac.,  Drain  Gratings  ; also.  Socket- 
pipes  for  Gas.  w ater,  or  draiuoge.  Lamp  Columns,  aud  Wrought- 
iron  Gas  Tubing,  in  Stock,  at  LYNCH  WHITE'S  Iron  Wharf,  06, 
Bankside,  Southwark. 


AWHYTOCK,  494, 

• New  Oxford-street,  London, 
begs  most  respectfully  to  mform 
Builders  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  to  the  premises  as  above, 
where  he  has  ou  sale  a complete 
variety  of  BATHS,  all  manufactured 
of  Morewood  aud  Rogers’s  Patent 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  The  accom- 
pany iug  sketch  represents  a Plunging, 
a Shower,  and  Springing  Bath  cou- 
bined,  w ich  A.  W.  has  secured  by 
registration. 


It  c 


J than  the  old- 

fashioucd  Shower  Bath,  while  from 
ts  simplicity  it  is  free  from  liability 


of  getting  out  of  order. 

A.  W.  continues  to  supply 
PLAIN  AND  CORRUGATED 


CALIFORNIA 


IRONWORK.— THOMAS  PERRY  and 

SONS,  252,  Oxford-street  (near  Hydc-park)  and  Highficld’s 
Foundry  and  Wrouglit-iron  Works,  BILSTON,  STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. ESTABLISHED  1809.  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions 
of  Cast  aud  Wrouglit-iron  Work.  GATES.  BALCONIES,  CAST- 
IRON  VENTILATING  PANELS,  for  hot  water  apparatus,  kc. 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing.  Hurdles,  Stahle  Fittings;  also  IRON 
AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS.  The  trade  supplied  on  tlie  most 
liberal  terms. 

*.*  Estimates  prepared  and  drawings  made,  if  required.  An  ex- 
tensive stock  always  on  hand  at  the  Loudon  Depfit  and  at  the  Works. 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

ANDREW  M‘LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

STEELYARD  WHARF,  UPPER  TTIAMES-STREET. 
have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
sizes,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  eastings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price : comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  aud  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G..  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bam,  panels,  bakers' 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  &o. 
Printed  list  of  prices,  and  hooks  of  drawings  for  the 
dc’  " " 


mongers,  forwarded  on  application. 


HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  to  Engineers, 

Builders,  Contractors,  Plumbers,  and  Others.— REDUC- 
TION in  the  price  or  CASTINGS  for  1850.— J.  JONES,  Iron  Mer- 
chant.  Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  No.  0,  Buukside,  begs  to  inform  the 
above  parties  that  h • has  no  doubt  he  will  now  be  found  lower 
than  any  house  in  London  for  the  following  Pipes  and  Castings, 
viz. Gas  and  Water  Pipes,  Bends.  Syphons,  Branches,  Tee-pieces, 
Ac. : Retorts  and  Lamp -posts.  Hot  Water  and  Flange  Pipes, 
Saddle  and  Conical  Boilers.  Supply  Cisterns,  and  all  other  fittings 
for  Hot  Water.  Rain-water  Pipes,  lla'f-round  and  0 G Gutters. 
Railing  Bars,  Sash  Weights,  Air-brieks,  Traps,  Gratings,  Coal 
Plates,  Tile-lights,  Barrow  Wheels,  Ac.,  kc.  Also  Slahle  Fittings, 
viz. Mangers,  Hay-racks,  Ramps.  Cills,  Posts,  Stable  Gutters,  Ac. 
The  above,  as  well  as  numerous  other  Castings,  are  of  tho  best 
quality.— Ivon  Bridge  Wharf,  No,  8,  Bankside,  London. 

February  1, 1850. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

1 8,  DRURY -LANE,  and  CIIARLES-STREET,  DRU  RY-LAN  E, 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders.  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 


Metal.  Ail  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes.  Plain  nnd  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  Ac. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 
cotta. 

Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings.  W rough  t-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors,  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  and  every  description  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  aud  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  aud  despatch. 

OLIVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

168.  DRURY-LANE.  nnd  CHART, RS-STRF.ET. 


GRICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Walworth-road,  London. 


Cut  Clasp  Nails. 


1-jnch  Cut  Lath,  i:is.  9d.  per  cwt. 

0-inch  2 bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


Improved  Bow  Latches,  0s.  Cd.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  kc. , oi 
-"  -at  known. 


improved  principles,  beiug  the  cheapest  heat  k: 


BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 


Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs.  2Jd.  per  inch. 

-Register  Stoves,  Gd.  Old.  7Jd.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  Ovcus  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

5 ft , 21. 18a  a ft.  0 in.,  31. 7s.  4 ft , 31. 15s. 

3-fcet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back-Boiler,  35s.  each. 
3-fcct  s:  lf-acting  ditto  ditto,  363.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5a  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

,,J  " ' ' is.  8d.  per  1,000 


0d. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per 
Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch.  52, 
Best  Patent  Sasl 


10d. 


SOd. 


4s.  4a  6d.  5s.  0d.  7s.  8 *.  10s.  0d.  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE.  35,  Chiswcll-strcet,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  hv  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'olock. 


GPO  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  13s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14a  Gd.  14a  13a.  13a  per  cwt. 

1 1 3 2}  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 


9Jd.  10}d.  Is.  Id. 


Iron  Rain  water  Pipe. 

1-1  5d.  is.  8d.  per  yard. 

—j  - oj  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  lua  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 

TE  RMS-NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  nnd  Co., 

„1„  r Brass  Foundry 


Wholesale  from , 

and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5andG,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury, London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BU1LDEKS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

| H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• and  Boobbycr,  at  their  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  and 
Nail  Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Cl, are-market.  London, 
for  the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabiuct-makers,  Upholders 
kc.,  at  wholesale  pricca 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  aud  Rose. 

15a  14s.  6iL  14s.  13a  13s.  per  cwt. 

14  H 2 24  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

la  3d.  Is.  7d-  2s.  2d.  2s.  (Id.  per  dozen. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line 


No.  1 


9a  10a  Od.  per  grosa 


Air  Bricks,  3a  Cd.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT'S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  fis.  eaoh. 

10  by  9 „ ss.  „ 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensivo  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 


Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  • 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  chiua,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo! 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  cn  suite 


. , - Bell-pi 

Agents  for  LEA'S  PATENT  MORTISE  LOCKS  and  BOLTS, 
and  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  LOCKS  Ac. , 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of: 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  nre  secured, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messra  FOX  and  BARRETT,  i 
46,  Leicester-square. 


I^HE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

No.  3.  Mansion-house-place, 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to. 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 
ZINC,  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  and 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  toll 
all  sorts  of  iron  work  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  in  use  for  building  J 
purposes— such  os  ROOFS,  gutters,  girders,  floors,  WATER  or  GAS  j 
PIPES,  railiugs,  window  sashes  nnd  guards,  blinds,  skylight  i 
frames,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains, 
wire  guards.  Ac.,  kc.,  kc.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL.  j 
VANIZED  IRON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  iron'! 
work,  iu  any  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  the  i 
Offices  of  the  Company,  3,  Mansion-house-place.  London  Galvan-  ul 
iziug  Works,  Millwall,  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary.  I 

N.B.  This  Company’s  patent  process  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool-  J 
wieli,  Portsmouth,  and  Devonport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging  ij 
to  the  Loudon  and  N orth-Wcstcrn  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool,  J 
aud  numerous  other  railway  stations,  kc.,  kc.,  with  the  most  per-  ti 
feot  success. 


IRON  ROOFING  WORKS,! 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a,  M a ns  i ox-iio use-place,  London. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

PATENTER 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors  ; | 

MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railwav  Sta- 
tions nnd  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Buii.ni nos, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ac.  ; Sugar-houses,  Meoass 
and  Coffee-sheds,  Stores,  Dwellinos,  and  Market-places,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
otlici  parts  of  tho  world ; Iron-bar  ana  Strained-wire  Fences, 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles. 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu-  j 

faeturing  Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wycli-streeljtj 


Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
l’ITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT'S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  kc.  kc.  to  their  extensive  aud  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITU RE  in  every  suitable  material, 


cabinet  kc.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barrou’s,  Bramah’s,  Chuob’i 
aud  Pitt's  Patent— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws 


BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, . 
Espagniolcttc  bolts,  Ac.  Ac. 

Window  fittings  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods,  arms, 
sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOUR  SPRINGS  nnd  HI  NGES,  including  Rcdmund's,  Smith’s, 
Collinge’s,  Gerish’s,  aud  Cotterell's  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle,- 

LE.VS  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  ofmerit  as  soon  as  perfected. 


, lists  is  injurious  .. 

unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  be  equally  as  low  as  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 


N 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  MINERS,  Ac. 

\TH.\N  GOUGH,  Engineer  and  Machine  ■ 


-'ENT  PORTABLE  STE a m'e NGINEi’from** two'to  six-horea  ! 
power,  for  grinding  mortar,  raising  building  materials,  as  blocks  ; 
of  stone,  bricks  in  hods  or  barrows,  driving  piles,  working  pumps,  < 
circular  saws,  and  marble  and  stone  saw  frames.  The  apparatus  i 
connected  with  the  above  arc  attached  to  the  engines,  as  seen  in  i 
diagram,  figure  1,  shear  legs  tor  raising  and  setting  stone  by  steam  ; 
figure  2,  steam  mortar  mill ; and,  figure  3,  steam  pile  driver.  The  i 
engines  are  also  applicable  for  working,  morticing,  planing,  and 
other  machines,  raising  earthwork  in  waggons  or  barrows  out  of  3 
foundations,  railway  cuttings,  Ac. ; sinking  pits,  working  craues,  > 
stampers,  or  rollers  for  crashing  ore,  drawing  waggons  iu  mines.  Ac.  i 
Upwards  of  400  of  these  engines  have  been  sold,  and  they  lnve 
been,  and  are  now,  extensively  employed  upon  public  works  in  i 
England  and  ou  the  continent.  Amongst  many  others,  iu  the  i 
erection  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  win  re  three  of  them  are  ' 
•loyed  in  raising  the  stone,  Ac.,  for  the  tower;  tho  High  1 


— uplo, „ .... 

Bevel  Bridge,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne— five  of  them  with  !..  ...„.  . 
mills,  syphon  pumps,  circular  saws,  Ac.  Ac.  - at  the  new  Market,  t 
Billingsgate,  and  at  the  great  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  river  ■ 
Dnieper;  at  Kiel!,  in  Russia,  where  six  of  six-norse  power  eaoh,  i 
with  pile-driving  apparatus,  mortar  mills,  motion  for  working  ,i 
pu  nps.  circular  saws,  Ac.  were  attached  : three  of  them  were 
mounted  upon  wheels.  References  may  be  made,  amongst  others, 
to  ller  -Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Works,  the  Govern-  i 
ment  Engineers,  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Walker,  and  G.  Rendell,  Esq.,  . 
Chas.  Barry,  Esq.,  Architect.  Messrs.  Grisscll  and  Pcto,  Contractors  : 
for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  ; Jno.  Jay,  Esq.,Thos.  Brasscy,  i 
Esq.,  Wm.  McKenzie,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts,  Messra  Baker  ' 
and  Son,  Messrs.  Locke  aud  Nesham,  Jns.  Hunt,  Esq.,  London; 
tlie  Sunderland  Dock  Company,  the  Hull  Dock  Company,  Bran-  i 
son  and  Gwythcr,  Birmingham ; Messra  J.  and  R.  Crawshaw,  i 
York  ; Jno.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Messra  Loyd  and  Brothers,  Stock-  i 
port ; Messrs.  Pilling  and  Bnerley,  Rochdale,  Ac.  Ac. 

NATHAN  GOUGH  further  directs  attention  to  his  PATENT  : 
DOUBLE  ACTING  SYPHON  PU  M PS,  of  9 and  12  in.  diameter  i 
for  ooft'er-darns,  and  FORCE  PUMPS  of  4,  5,  and  7 in.  diameter  i 
lor  sut  plying  tanks  with  water  for  locomotive  engines,  gentlemen’s 
mansions  lor  domestic  purposes,  fountains,  Ac.  Ac.,  which  are  ' 
worked  by  his  pateut  portable  steam  engine  — A lithographic  sheet,  I 
illustrative  of  the  various  applications  of  the  portable  steam  engine,  : 
may  be  inspected  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

N.  G.  visits  Loudon  about  six  times  in  the  year,  and  would  wait  i 
upon  parties  at  their  places  of  business. 
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E have,  as  our  readers  know,  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  advan- 
tages which  have  resulted  from 
the  operations  of  the  Art-Union 
of  London,  and  the  good  it  is 
pet  to  do.  On  Tuesday,  the  30th  ult.,  Drury- 
ane  Theatre  was  filled  to  receive  the  report  of 
;he  council  and  witness  for  the  fourteenth 
;ime  the  distribution  of  the  amount  subscribed 
’or  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  President,  took  the 
fiair  precisely  at  twelve  o’clock  (amidst  more 
fieering  than  we  need  talk  of),  and  said, — 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  great  pleasure 
n meeting  you  on  the  present  occasion,  be- 
;ause  there  is  nothing  which  can  disturb  good 
feeling  amongst  you.  You  may  recollect  that, 
ast  year,  some  differences  had  arisen  between 
fie  Government  and  the  society  relative  to  the 
selection  of  pictures  by  the  prizeholders.  That 
lifference,  1 am  happy  to  say,  is  now  all  over, 
fie  question  having  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
[ think  that  that  information  cannot  prove 
atherwise  than  highly  gratifying  to  you ; and  I 
have  the  further  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
fie  prints  which  have  been  distributed  among 
the  subscribers  have  given  general  satisfaction, 
rhere  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I will 
filude,  but  that  is  also  of  a highly  gratifying 
nature,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions  for 
the  year  have  considerably  increased.  And 
now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  called  your 
ittention  to  these  three  heads,  I feel  that  I 
nave  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask  the  honorary 
secretary  to  read  the  report. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  then  read  the 
following 

REPORT. 

In  the  report  which  the  council  laid  before 
the  last  general  meeting,  it  was  stated  that 
subscribers  for  the  ensuing  year  would  receive 
in  illustrated  volume,  and  an  impression  of  a 
ine  engraving  then  in  progress.  The  council 
ifterwards  found,  however,  that  it  would  be 
ate  in  the  present  year  before  these  works 
Jould  be  completed,  and  being  fortunately 
?nabled  to  obtain  a pair  of  plates,  “ The 
Smile  ” and  “ The  Frown,”  engraved  by  Mr. 
D.  W.  Sharp  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Taylor,  from 
pictures  by  T.  Webster,  R.A.,  and  a series  of 
designs  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  illustrating 
Ihakspeare’s  “ Seven  Ages,”  they  determined 

0 appropriate  these  to  the  subscription  of 
r 850,  and  to  postpone  the  issue  of  those  first 
ulluded  to.  “ The  Smile”  and  “ The  Frown  ” 
>eing  finished,  they  were  enabled  to  deliver  the 
irints  on  payment  of  the  subscription,  and  so 
(0  obviate  an  objection  which  had  been  raised 
•n  other  occasions.  The  selling  price  of  the 
:>air  of  prints  alone,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
vould  have  been  double  the  amount  of  the 
mnual  subscription.  The  illustrations  of  the 
? Seven  Ages,”  to  be  received  in  addition  to 
fie  above,  have  been  etched  on  steel-plates  by 
Mr.  Edward  Goodall,  and  are  now  at  press. 

1 The  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
liubscriptions  for  the  year  amount  to  the  sum 
11  1 1,180/.  Gs.,  being  an  increase  of  7 88/.  on 
fie  sum  subscribed  in  1849. 

i Impressions  from  the  engraving  of  “Sabrina,” 
eue  to  the  subscribers  of  that  year,  have  been 
distributed.  Each  subscriber  is  further  enti- 
tled to  an  impression  from  a fac-simile  en- 
vraving,  after  the  premiated  design  in  basso- 
ielievo,  by  Mr.  Hancock,  “ Christ  Entering 
rierusalem,”  which  is  at  press,  and  will  soon 
te  ready  for  delivery. 

S Subscribers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  receive 
3i  edition^  of  Goldsmith’s  “ Traveller,”  con- 


taining thirty  illustrations  on  wood,  and  the 
choice  from  two  engravings — “ The  Villa  of 
Lucullus,”  by  Mr.  Willmore,  after  Mr.  Leitch, 
and  the  “ Burial  of  Harold,”  by  Mr.  Bacon, 
after  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  A.R.A. 

The  illustrations  of  “ The  Traveller  ” are  by 
Messrs.  Ansdell,  Armitage,  Absolon,  Cor- 
bould,  Dodgson,  Duncan,  Frost,  A.R.A.,  Gil- 
bert, Hulme,  F.  Goodall,  Harding,  John 
Martin,  Huskisson,  Leitch,  Parrott,  Stanfield, 
R.A.,  F.  Taylor,  Cave  Thomas,  Topham, 
Wehnert,  and  E.  M.  Ward,  A.R.A. ; engraved 
by  Corbould,  Cooper,  Dalziel,  Green,  Jackson, 
Linton,  Mason,  Martin,  W.  Measom,  Thomp- 
son, Vizitelly,  Whimper,  and  Williams. 

The  whole  are  nearly  ready  for  press. 

“ The  Crucifixion,”  after  Hilton,  promises 
to  be  a fine  work.  The  size  and  costliness  of 
this  engraving,  and  the  risk  which  would 
attend  electrotyping  it,  have  led  the  council  to 
decide  on  taking  from  it  only  a comparatively 
small  number  of  impressions,  and  issuing  them 
as  prizes  in  some  future  year. 

Engravings  are  in  progress  from  “ Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  pardoning  Bertrand  de 
Gourdon,”  after  Mr.  Cross,  and  “ The  Piper,” 
after  Mr.  F.  Goodall.  The  porcelain  sta- 
tuettes, bronzes,  and  casts  in  iron,  awarded  in 
previous  years,  have  all  been  produced  and 
delivered  to  their  respective  owners.  In  con- 
tinuation of  this  portion  of  the  society’s  opera- 
tions, the  design  in  basso-relievo  by  Mr. 
Armstead,  “ The  Death  of  Boadicea,”  has  been 
produced  in  bronze  by  Messrs.  Elkington  : 
twenty  repetitions  of  this  design,  so  executed, 
will  be  distributed  to-day.  The  council  have, 
further,  selected  an  antique  Tazza,  No.  829, 
in  the  Vase  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
decoration  of  which  is  known  as  the  “ Quarrel 
of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,”  to  be  produced 
in  cast-iron  for  a future  year.  Hereafter  they 
contemplate  producing,  in  bronze,  reduced 
models  of  the  statues  of  Hampden,  Clarendon, 
and  Falkland, — executed  for  the  new  Palace  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster. 

The  medals  commemorative  of  Wren  have 
been  distributed,  and  the  council  may  point  to 
the  reverse,  by  Mr.  B.  Wyon,  showing  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
medallic  representations  of  a building  ever 
executed.  An  accident  to  the  dies  in  harden- 
ing made  new  ones  necessary,  as  was  the  case 
some  time  since  with  another  of  the  society’s 
medals,  and  the  council  are  led  again  to  direct 
attention  to  the  importance  of  discovering 
some  means  of  lessening  the  chance  of 
failure  to  which  dies  are  now  unavoidably 
subject.  The  Inigo  Jones  medal,  by  Mr. 
Carter,  is  making  satisfactory  progress.  The 
reverse  will  show  the  Banqueting- House, 
Whitehall.  The  society’s  medallic  series,  the 
object  of  which  is  “ at  once  to  give  some 
scope  to  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  in  this 
important  branch,  render  a just  tribute  to 
departed  artists,  and  illustrate  the  history  of 
British  art,”  now  comprises  Reynolds, 
Chantrey,  Wren,  Hogarth,  Flaxman,  and 
Inigo  Jones. 

In  continuation  of  the  series,  a medal  of 
Bacon,  the  sculptor,  has  been  commissioned 
for  an  ensuing  distribution.  Hereafter  series 
of  these  medals  will  form  valuable  and  in- 
teresting prizes. 

The  council  would  always  keep  in  view  the 
disinterested  and  high-minded  purpose  for 
which  this  association  was  formed ; namely, 
to  diffuse  far  and  wide  throughout  the  empire 
a love  of  art ; to  raise  as  much  as  pos.-ible  the 
standard  of  perfection  for  the  productions  of 
our  native  artists  ; and  to  excite  in  the  public 
mind  a proper  idea  of  the  utility  of  the  artist’s 
functions.  With  this  last  point  in  view  the 
council  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
enlarging  the  scope,  of  the  medallic  series,  so 
as  to  include  distinguished  living  artists,  and 
thus  form  a new  incentive  to  exertion,  by 
affording  the  prospect  of  a widely- spread 
public  acknowledgment  of  eminence ; an  in- 
centive to  struggles  which  not  only  give  glory 
to  the  artist,  but  add  to  the  glory  of  his 
country.  The  number  of  those  who  know 
how  to  estimate  art  is  much  greater  than  it 
formerly  was.  The  gentleman,  who,  when  re- 
cently told  that  the  price  of  a picture  he  ad- 
mired was  fifty  guineas,  asked  seriously  if 
“that  sort  of  colour  was  particularly  dear?” 
as  he  had  “ painted  all  his  front  palings  for 
fifty  shillings,”  does  not  represent  a very  large 
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class.  But  there  is  still  a want  of  proper 
appreciation  of  art  on  the  part  of  many. 

At  the  last  distribution  of  the  society’s 
funds,  the  sum  of  3,205/.  was  allotted  for  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  by  the  prizeholders 
themselves.  With  this,  91  paintings  and 
drawings  were  purchased,  ranging  in  value 
from  300/.  to  10/. 

By  the  permission  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  these  works  were  exhibited  in  the 
Suffolk-street  Galleries  for  four  weeks  gratui- 
tously, and  were  visited  by  an  immense  num- 
ber of  persons. 

Sculpture  was  not  purchased  by  any  of  the 
prizeholders,  and  the  council  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  again  to  direct  attention  to  this  great  art, 
by  reminding  prizeholders  that  they  will  be  at 
liberty  to  commission  the  execution  in  marble 
of  any  model  exhibited  in  the  public  galleries, 
the  price  of  which,  if  so  executed,  was  left  with 
the  keeper  at  the  opening  of  the  gallery. 

The  prizes  after  exhibition  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
America,  and  the  Colonies.  Some  that  went 
to  the  north-west  of  England  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a local  exhibition,  aided  by  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietors,  which  produced  a consi- 
derable sum  for  the  charities  of  the  town,  and 
was  afterwards  opened  at  a reduced  charge  to 
the  labouring  classes,  who  visited  it  in  large 
numbers. 

The  painter  of  one  of  the  pictures  sent  to 
New  York,  in  the  United  States,  received  a 
letter  shortly  after  its  arrival  there,  requesting 
him  to  accept  a commission  for  another  pic- 
ture. The  writer  said,  and  it  is  this  more 
essentially  which  leads  to  noting  the  fact, — 
“ There  is  an  awakened  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try (America)  for  all  that  relates  to  art,  but  it 
is,  of  necessity,  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
best  efforts  of  the  older  artists  among  us, 
appear  to  great  disadvantage  by  the  side  of 
those  of  the  English  school.  Your  painting 
is  considered  quite  a gem,  and  has  attracted  no 
little  attention  among  the  lovers  of  high  art 
hereabout.” 

Of  this  awakened  feeling  in  America,  the 
council  have  received  with  gratification  other 
proofs.  There  are  now  four  Art-Unions  there. 
One,  “ The  American  Art-Union,”  established 
in  New  York  in  1S38,  has  this  year  16,000 
subscribers,  contributing  80,000  dollars ; and 
writers  are  beginning  to  ask  there,  whether 
the  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  the  military 
establishment  of  the  country  might  not  have 
been  more  profitably  used  for  the  promotion 
of  the  fine  arts, — the  arts  which  humanize  and 
elevate,  and  induce  a sympathy  with  what  is 
great  and  good.  Well  has  the  poet  said — 

“That  beauty,  good,  and  knowledge  are  three 
sisters 

That  doat  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man.” 

The  council  have  to  regret  the  loss,  by  death, 
of  an  early  and  esteemed  member  of  their 
body,  John  Noble,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Other  vacan- 
cies have  been  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Edward  Wyndham,Esq. ; T.  P.  Matthew,  Esq. ; 
and  Henry  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. — S.  M. 
Peto,  Esq.,  M.P. ; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mortimer, 
head  master  of  the  City  of  London  School, 
have  been  elected  to  fill  two  of  the  vacancies 
thus  created. 

The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  3,78 7/.  13s.  lOd.  It  has  been  aided  by  the 
earlier  payment  of  subscriptions,  on  the 
amount  of  which  interest  has  been  obtained. 

The  following  is  a general  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursement : a more  detailed 
account  will  be  published  hereafter. 

Amount  of  subscriptions  .£11,180  8 0 


Allotted  for  purchase  of  pictures, 

statuettes,  medals,  &c 5,073  0 0 

Cost  of  engravings  and  etchings  of 

the  year 3,253  4 3 

Cost  of  report,  printing,  advertis- 
ing, rent,  &c.,  and  reserve  of 
2-J-  per  cent ; . . . . 2,854  3 9 

£11,180  8 0 


The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  three 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  and  by  two 
gentlemen  from  the  body  of  subscribers,  Mr. 
St.  Barbe  and  Mr.  Dover,  to  whom  the  thanks 
of  the  council  are  offered. 

The  sum  of  4,260/.  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
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chase  of  works  of  art  by  the  prizeholders,  will 
be  thus  allotted  : — 


Each. 

20  works,  of £10 

16  15 

14  20 

12  25 

12  „ 40 

10  50 

6 60 

6 70 

6 80 

3 „ 100 

2 150 

2 200 


To  these  the  council  propose  to  add — 

198  sets  of  proofs,  in  portfolios,  of  the  designs,  in 
outline,  illustrative  of  “The  Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress,” the  Society's  “ Cartoons  “ Gertrude 
of  Wyoming  or  “The  Castle  of  Indolence.” 
307  impressions  of  “ Queen  Philippa  interceding 
for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais  ;”  not  yet  finished. 
307  lithographs  of  “ St.  Cecilia.” 

30  medals  in  silver,  from  the  dies  already  com- 
pleted, at  the  option  of  the  prizeholder. 

50  statuettes  of  “ Innocence,”  “ Narcissus,”  or 
“The  Dancing  Girl  Reposing;”  and 
20  bronzes,  “ The  Death  of  Boadicea  ;”  making  in 
the  whole  1,021  works  of  art  as  prizes. 

The  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
and  production  of  works  of  art,  including  the 
cost  of  the  engravings  and  outlines,  is  8,326/. 
4s.  3d. 

The  bronzes  will  be  allotted  to  the  first 
twenty  names  drawn  consecutively  at  the 
close  of  the  general  distribution  : the  sta- 
tuettes to  the  next  fifty  similarly  drawn ; the 
medals  to  the  next  thirty;  and  the  proof  out- 
lines to  the  following  198.  The  proof  engraving 
of  Queen  Philippa  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
names  standing  fiftieth  in  the  list  succeeding 
that  of  each  prizeholder  in  the  general  distri- 
bution, and  of  each  of  those  entitled  to  a set 
of  outlines.  The  lithographs  will  be  appro- 
priated to  the  names  standing  in  a similar 
manner  one  - hundredth  succeeding  those 
above-mentioned,  provided  such  name  have 
not  already  received  a prize  to-day.  In 
this  case  the  prize  will  fall  to  the  next 
succeeding  name.  Notice  will  be  sent  to  the 
subscribers  entitled  to  the  statuettes,  proofs, 
&c.,  in  the  course  of  two  days  ; the  other  prize- 
holders  will  receive  intimation  of  the  result  by 
to-night’s  post. 

The  council,  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
offer  their  warmest  thanks  to  the  local  honorary 
secretaries  for  their  continued  and  zealous  as- 
sistance. The  council  were  anxious  to  carry 
out  their  intention  of  presenting  some  fitting 
testimonial  to  those  local  secretaries  who  have 
greatly  exerted  themselves  to  advance  the 
objects  of  the  society.  They  found  that  the 
plan  adopted  as  an  experiment  last  year  of  pre- 
senting a porcelain  statuette  to  each  secretary 
who  forwarded  forty  or  more  subscribers,  was 
too  unequal  in  its  application,  and  they  there- 
fore resolved  for  the  present  year  to  offer  one 
of  the  statuettes  to  each  local  secretary  who 
forwarded  subscriptions,  in  addition  to  his 
own,  to  the  amount  of  one  for  every  jive  hun- 
dred inhabitants  of  the  place  for  which  he 
acts,  or  one  in  every  one  thousand,  in  places 
containing  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or 
upwards,  it  being  understood  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  not  apply  to  any  one  sending  less 
than  jive  names. 

The  council  are  anxious  to  increase  the  list 
of  local  secretaries  by  the  appointment  of  gen- 
tlemen to  that  office  in  towns  and  dependencies 
where  the  society  has  not,  at  present,  any 
representative. 

The  society  has  admittedly  had  great  effect 
in  directing  attention  to  the  arts  of  design, 
inducing  the  public  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
progress  and  acquire  a knowledge  of  their 
principles,  and  it  is  thus  gradually  cultivating 
public  taste  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  enjoy- 
ments, while  it  provides  funds  for  the  assist- 
ance of  an  important  profession.  To  make  a 
knowledge  of  art  general  is  a sure  way  to 
encourage  artists  and  develop  talent.  When 
excellence  in  art  is  universally  understood, 
appreciated,  and  called  for,  it  will  be  found. 
When  we  can  say  in  England — as  was  justly 
said  of  the  Athenians,  by  one  of  their  own 
great  writers— that  the  common  people  are 
the  most  exquisite  judges  of  whatever  in  art  is 
graceful,  harmonious,  or  sublime,”  then  shall 
we  have  our  artists  producing  works  which 
posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die.  We  would 


have  the  enjoyments  of  art  not  a luxury  for  the 
few,  but  a necessary  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  cultivation  of  a pure  taste  is  not  in- 
compatible with  rigorous  attention  to  the 
most  mechanical  operations  of  existence.  We 
may  strew  with  bright  flowers  the  banks 
between  which  the  stream  of  life  runs,  not 
merely  without  impeding  its  progress  or  les- 
sening its  usefulness,  but  with  evident  and 
great  advantage.  Art  may  give  us  fine  ideas 
of  natural  things,  a noble  turn  of  thought, 
most  pleasurable  and  profitable  emotions  : — 

“ Who  may  behold  the  works  of  Raphael’s  hand, 
And  feel  no  mountings  of  the  soul  within, — 

Find  not  his  sphere  of  intellect  expand, 

And  the  creations  of  the  pencil  win 
His  thoughts  towards  heaven, — to  which  they 
are  akin  !” 


Our  great  corporations,  as  your  council 
ventured  once  before  to  urge,  emulating  the 
town-councils  of  Pisa  and  Florence  in  years 
gone  by,  should  enlist  the  powers  of  art  to 
teach  as  well  as  adorn,  and  so  aid  in  developing 
them.  They  might  thus  make  some  return  to 
posterity  for  the  advantages  they  received  from 
their  predecessors. 

The  response,  made  by  the  rising  artists  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  invitations  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  was  mosthonourable  to  themselves 
and  to  the  country,  showing  the  possession  of 
power  which  by  many  was  scarcely  suspected. 
This  is  of  little  avail,  however,  if  no  oppor- 
tunity is  to  be  afforded  them  of  profitably 
using  it.  We  should  not  stimulate  the  student 
into  a new  course,  and  then  withhold  the 
promised  crown.  It  will  be  a national  discredit 
if  the  art,  studied  to  meet  the  national  call,  be 
not  employed  for  national  purposes.  The  new 
Palace  at  Westminster  will  be  a permanent 
but  limited  school.  Let  wealthy  public  bodies 
and  corporate  towns  aid  in  calling  into  opera- 
tion the  talent  which  our  artists  have  shown 
they  possess. 

As  respects  the  connection  of  design  with 
manufacture,  the  wedding  of  Art  to  Labour, 
constantly  kept  in  view  and  adverted  to  by 
your  council  in  their  reports,  England  has  not 
been  just  to  herself,  and  holds,  inconsequence, 
a less  distinguished  place,  as  compared  with 
some  other  nations,  than  should  be  the  case. 
Until  recently  no  opportunities  have  been 
given  to  the  people  to  educate  the  eye,  and 
acquire  a knowledge  of  art : the  public 

buildings  have  been  closed  to  them, — no 
accessible  collections  of  works  of  art  pro- 
vided,— no  means  of  instruction  afforded, — 
and  now  they  are  in  a degree  reproved, 
by  comparison,  for  an  inferiority  they  had 
no  means  of  preventing.  The  door  was  shut 
against  them,  and  they  are  blamed  for  not 
having  gone  in. 

Let  facilities  for  the  study  of  fine  forms 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  design  be 
afforded  to  our  countrymen,  and  there  need 
be  no  fear  as  to  the  result  in  coming  struggles. 
Drawing,  which  is  as  easy  of  acquirement 
as  writing,  should  be  taught  as  a matter  of 
course,  even  in  our  national  schools;  and  then 
the  pupils  in  ourschools  of  design  would  go  there 
prepared  to  commence  their  real  work,  instead 
of,  as  now,  ending  where  they  ought  to  begin. 
Even  in  a financial  point  of  view  this  matter 
is  of  great  importance,  — enormous  sums 
being  annually  paid  by  our  manufacturers  to 
foreigners  for  designs,  sums  which  might  other- 
wise be  applied  to  set  in  action  British  skill 
and  industry,  and  further  develop  the  resources 
and  powers  of  the  nation. 

The  council  may  be  excused  for  these  obser- 
vations, because  of  their  evident  and  close  con- 
nection with  the  real  purpose  of  the  Art-Union 
of  London  ; and  knowing  the  part  this  asso- 
ciation has  already  playe.l  in  extending  widely 
a love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  inducing  generally 
a strong  feeling  of  interest  in  their  advance- 


ment, they  confidently  appeal  for  earnest  co- 
operation to  every  friend  of  progress  and  lover 
of  his  country. 

George  Godwin,)  tt  0 
Lewis  Pocock,  7Hon-  Secs- 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Mortimer,  in  a few  well-chosen 
sentences,  advocating  the  importance,  while 
attending  to  the  useful,  of  developing  a taste 
for  the  beautiful,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and 

Professor  Donaldson  ably  seconded  it,  re- 
marking on  the  good  which  had  been  dope  hy 
the  association. 


Mr.  Hersee,  while  he  bore  witness  to  thd 
value  of  the  council’s  services,  especially  in  th.l 
introduction  of  bronzes  and  statuettes,  said  h>l 
must  object  to  the  lowness  of  the  highest  prize 
— 200/.  He  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  500/.,  to  serve  as  an  inducement  for  thil 
production  of  fine  works. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  this  was  necessarily  i 
question  on  which  there  were  two  opinions  even 
in  the  council.  It  had  been  fully  considered 
there,  and  the  majority  had  come  to  the  decic 
sion  announced.  Any  expression  of  opinioic 
by  the  meeting  would  of  course  have  dun 
weight  with  the  council  hereafter. 

The  motion  having  been  put  and  carried 
unanimously, 

Mr.  J.  J.  Scoles  proposed  that  the  best 
thanks  of  the  association  be  offered  to  thd 
council  for  their  past  exertions  and  valuable 
services,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hersee; 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Thanks  were  afterwards  voted  to  the  hono-i 
rary  secretaries  for  their  services  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  association.  One  of  them, 
in  replying,  reminded  the  meeting  that  thd 
association  had  already  expended  140,000/.  in 
the  purchase  and  production  of  works  of  art] 
and  he  concluded  with  a tribute  of  praise  tc 
Mr.  T.  S.  Watson,  B.  A.,  the  assistant  secre- 
tary. 

Captain  A.  Shea,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Wright 
having  consented  to  act  as  scrutineers,  and 
Miss  Laura  Cory  and  Miss  Clarke  to  draw  the 
prizes,  his  Royal  Highness  departed  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  meeting  ; the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mortimer  took  the  chair ; and  the  distribution 
commenced. 

The  following  is  a 

LIST  OF  PRIZEHOLDERS  ENTITLED  TO  SELECT 
FOR  THEMSELVES. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Two  Hundred  Pounds. 

Mann,  J.  H.,  Kentish-town. 

Wire,  D.  W.,  St.  Swithin’s-lane. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds. 

Cresswell,  A.  E.,  Norwich. 

Litchfield,  Edmund,  Liverpool. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
One  Hundred  Pounds. 

Deans,  J.,  Kirkstall. 

Reynolds,  Capt.,  Junior  United  Service  Club. 

Taylor,  David,  Kennington-common. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Eighty  Pounds. 

Bell,  Jacob,  Langham-place. 

Brown,  C.,  Lower  Tooting. 

Doidge,  — , Bideford. 

Mastin,  W.  J.,  Sleaford. 

Potchett,  Rev.  C.,  Grantham. 

Pratt,  G.,  New  York. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Seventy  Pounds. 

Bugbie,  W.,  Jun.,  Dorset-street. 

Child,  R.,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Curwen,  Rev.  H.,  Workington. 

East,  Edward,  per  R.  Simpson,  Collector. 

Gardner,  G.  H.,  Bowness. 

Payne,  J.  M.,  Farnham. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
ISixty  Pounds. 

Bald,  P.,  Glasgow. 

Guest,  Mrs.  D.,  St.  John’s-wood. 

Lavers,  W.,  Jun.,  Plymouth. 

M'Queen,  F.,  Tottenham-court-road. 

Newell,  G,  W.,  Maidenhead. 

Watts,  F.,  Pimlico. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Fifty  Pounds. 

Ball,  Miss  F.,  Merthyr. 

Benney,  C.  W.,  Winchester. 

Burrell,  D.,  261,  Oxford-street. 

Edgworth,  T.,  Wrexham. 

Lucas,  J.,  Chester. 

Morris,  R.,  Philadelphia. 

Proctor,  E.  C.,  Balls  pond. 

Shippery,  W.,  Worthing. 

Watson,  T.,  Lutterworth. 

Wingfield,  R.,  Slough. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Forty  Pounds. 

Armistead,  J.  F.,  Bank  of  England. 

Armstead,  H.  H.,  Liquorpond -street. 

Beckwith,  W.,  Isle  of  Man. 

Fenn,  T.  H.,  Colchester. 

Green,  E.  B.,  Port  Philip. 

Hallett,  J.  A.,  Great  George-street. 

Maling,  E.  II.,  Bishopwearmouth. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  H.  C.,  Lymington. 

Smith,  Mrs.  C.,  Knightsbridge. 
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Vickers,  Archibald,  Disley. 

Woodhouse,  John,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Young,  F.  J.,  Great  Cumberland-street. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Twenty-five  Pounds. 

Bavin,  C.,  Lambeth-walk. 

Carr,  H.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Chatham,  Officers’  Marine  Library. 

Durrant,  J.  R.,  Bank  of  England. 

Hooper,  Miss,  Reading. 

Lewis,  Miss,  Chepstow. 

Lovegrove,  Miss  E.,  Blackwall. 

Moorhouse,  H.,  Billiter-street. 

Stiles,  M.,  Shepherdess-walk. 

Thurlow,  Mrs.  J , Judd-street. 

Trollope,  T.,  Braintree. 

Wingate,  W.  B.,  Dumfries. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Twenty  Pounds. 

Brigg,  J.,  Bradford,  York. 

Duffield,  W.,  Bath. 

Fryer,  J.,  Bewdley. 

Gardner,  H.,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

Gillingham,  J.  B.,  Wareham. 

Graves,  F.,  Hampstead -road. 

Hughes,  J.  T.,  St.  Martin’s-le-grand. 

Keith,  F.  H.,  East-India  House. 

Loder,  Miss  K.,  Albany-street. 

Moffitt,  W.,  St.  Anne’s-lane. 

Nudd,  Edward,  Dunstan-hall. 

Oakden,  R.,  Goudhurst. 

Penrose,  Rev.  Dr.,  Chelmsford. 

Pickford,  W.,  Lynn. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Fifteen  Pounds. 

Banks,  G.,  Hanbury. 

Bird,  W.  F.  W.,  King’s-road. 

Commissiong,  S.,  Grenada. 

Delafosse,  Mrs.,  Oxford-terrace. 

Eddison,  W.  E.,  Walbrook. 

Grant,  George,  Glasgow. 

Greenhalgh,  J.,  Mansfield. 

Hardwick,  W.  V.,  Grantham. 

Hodder,  Miss,  Isle  of  Man. 

How,  W.,  York. 

Porter,  Rev.  L.,  Bolton. 

Rowe,  Miss,  530,  Oxford-street. 

Snyder,  R.  F.,  Philadelphia. 

St.  Barbe,  John,  Stoke  Newington. 

Stillwell,  E.  S.,  Barbican. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  Preston. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Ten  Pounds 

Beete,  James,  Demerara. 

Breffit,  E.,  Pontefract. 

Cockburn,  A.  D.,  Piccadilly. 

Davidson,  R.,  Forres. 

Dennet,  J.,  Cranbrook. 

Dornan,  C.,  Hammersmith. 

Gell,  W.,  Isle  of  Man. 

Harris,  A.,  Hartlepool. 

Jeffery,  C.,  Limehouse. 

Lee,  Robert,  Regent-square. 

Malcolm,  R.,  Nairn. 

Munroe,  James,  Boston,  U.S. 

Payne,  W.,  Horselydown. 

Robertson,  T.,  Glasgow. 

Smith  and  Weedon,  P.  N.  R. 

Smith,  W.  W.,  Kentish-town. 

Staite,  O.,  Bernard-street. 

Swift,  Miss,  Liverpool. 

Taylor,  Miss  E.,  East-India-road. 

White,  A.  E.,  Poplar. 

The  following  are  entitled  each  to  a bronze  bas- 
relief  of  “The  Death  of  Boadicea  — Messrs. 
. J.  Aubrey,  T.  Black;  Mrs.  Brown;  Messrs. 

E.  Crompton,  E.  S.  Garner;  Mrs.  D.  Hart; 
I Messrs.  H.  Hibbert,  E.  Hippesley,  E.  Johnson,  T. 

Lambert ; Dr.  Mennis ; Messrs.  Luke  Minshall, 
'W.  S.  Porter;  Rev.  G.  Roberts;  Messrs.  C.  S. 
Ross,  J.  H.  Sherriff,  James  Sherman,  James 
t Stewart,  W.  Tarratt,  James  Wilson. 

The  following  are  entitled  each  to  a porcelain 
:statuette  : — Messrs.  James  Allen,  Charles  Andrews, 
B.  Bacon, W.  A.  Bangs,  J.  B.  Barrow,  Dowager  Lady 
Bloomfield  ; Messrs.  — Brinkworth,  J.  Byrne,  Rev. 
G.  Becby  Calvert ; Messrs.  W.  Chaplin,  A.  Cobett, 
Rev.  M.  Cooper,  Rev.  M.  Brainshaw ; Messrs. 
T.  B.  Courtney,  J.  H.  Crossman,  H.  Custall, 
Rev.  R.  Denney;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Elliott,  G.  H. 
Evans,  John  Fisher,  Thomas  Gardiner,  J.  A. 
■iGibson,  John  Godfrey,  C.  N.  Graham,  W.  Harter, 
IMiss  Heaton  ; Messrs.  J.  Hogarth,  C.  H.  James, 

F.  Layard,  J.  Lomax,  Thomas  Mason,  F.  W. 
IMedley,  John  Mitchell,  James  Pickup,  James 
rPrice,  George  Richardson,  John  Riviugton,  W. 
liRowell,  Mrs.  Russell ; Messrs.  — Seward,  Jas. 
tShedbock,  Mrs.  George  Smith  ; Messrs.  — Thomp- 
i son,  Joseph  Turner,  J.  B.  Vallee,  Mrs.  Wainwright ; 
IMessrs.  William  Walker,  Thomas  Weston,  C.  Wil- 
iikinson,  J.  F.  Wilmore,  Thomas  Wright. 

The  followingare  entitled  each  to  the  society’s  Silver 
IMedal : — Messrs.  D.  R.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Aspinall, 
J.  Bacon,  W.  Beard,  Robert  Brandart,  Jacob  Bell, 


Mrs.  T.  Chambers,  Messrs.  — Chapman,  Mrs.  Col- 
lingwood,  Messrs.  R.  Dent,  Copley  Fielding,  James 
Gell,  Miss  Harrison,  Messrs.  R.  Heckells,  W. 
Howe,  J.  B.  Illidge,  E.  James,  C.  T.  W.  Kensing- 
ton, W.  C.  Laming,  W.  Lowther,  E.  N.  Martin, 
W.  Nathan,  C.  H.  Newton,  Mrs.  A.  Nicks,  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Perkins,  Ed.  Robinson,  John  Turner,  Rev. 
W.  Vigor,  Messrs.  A.  Welby,  W.  Wiggins.* 


Architectural  Society  of  North- 
ampton.— This  society  will  hold  its  spring 
meeting  this  year  at  Stamford,  on  Wednesday, 
May  22nd,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lincoln- 
shire Arcliitectural  Society.  Among  other 
papers,  one  on  painted  glass  by  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  Bart.,  has  been  promised,  and  one 
on  the  churches  of  Stamford,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
A.  Poole. 


* The  names  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  proof  engrav- 
ings, &c.,  may  be  learnt  at  the  Art- Union  office. 


IRON  GATES  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
NOTRE  DAME,  BRUGES. 

A legend  on  the  foot  of  these  folding  gates 
informs  us  that  they  were  made  by  one 
Ryckam,  of  Ostend,  in  the  year  1699.  For 
delicacy  of  execution  they  are  surpassed  by 
few  similar  works  in  iron.  Our  engraving  is 
froip  an  accurate  drawing  made  by  Mone. 
Rudd,  architect,  of  the  city  of  Bruges.  This 
gentleman  has  been  for  some  years  occupied 
in  preparing  a publication  illustrative  of  the 
works  of  ornamental  art  existing  in  Bruges,  to 
be  engraved  in  outline,  but  hitherto  his  pro- 
fessional occupation  has  impeded  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  this  fine 
pair  of  gates  form  the  entrance  to  the  choir 
behind  the  high  altar,  is  renowned  for  contain- 
ing the  magnificent  monuments  of  Charles  the 
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Bold  and  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  There  is 
besides  a profusion  of  works  of  art  in  painting 
and  sculpture ; among  the  latter  a group  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  marble,  attributed  to 
Michelangelo,  and  certainly  bearing  the 
impress  of  his  masterly  hand.  Externally  the 
church  is  distinguished  by  an  uncouth  spire 
rising  to  the  height  of  442  feet.  There  were 
formerly  four  turrets  at  the  angles  of  the 
square  part,  but  being  out  of  repair,  they  were 
demolished  in  1760,  and  this  has  occasioned 
the  singularly  naked  appearance  given  to  a 
tower  and  spire  of  such  enormous  altitude. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  DAY* 

Now  some  of  our  celebrated  buildings  ex- 
hibit qualities  the  very  reverse  of  all  these : — 
At  Eton  Hall,  the  buttresses  on  the  exterior, 
two  between  each  window,  in  some  parts, 
having  no  reference  to  anything  within,  are 
useless  and  unmeaning,  and  perhaps  worse 
than  useless,  even  if  beauty  were  independent 
of  truth,  for  these  omissions  might  have  led 
to  something  unique.  I should  like  sometimes 
to  see  a row  of  fine  tracery  windows  without 
the  somewhat  rude  interruption  of  the  but- 
tress, the  absence  of  which,  I think,  would 
cause  some  pictorial  qualities  to  be  developed 
that  would  excite  our  admiration.  Buttresses, 
it  should  be  remembered,  have  not  the  soft- 
ness, the  light-and-shadow  qualities,  which 
distinguish  the  column  and  unite  it  to  the 
front : they  have  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
bold  and  decided  shadow,  but  for  lightness 
and  elegance  cannot  compare  with  the  latter  : 
placed  between  every  window,  they  in  some 
measure  interfere  with  unity  : the  window  is, 
from  any  good  point  of  view,  visually  muti- 
lated, and  in  extreme  views,  and  where  there 
is  a great  projection  of  buttress,  lost  altogether. 
It  is  true  that,  toward  the  summit,  where  the 
buttress  frequently  ends  in  a slender  turret, 
or  is  discontinued,  the  surface  of  the  wall 
becomes  again  united ; but  the  union  is  a 
slight  one,  and  the  injury  to  the  view  of  the 
window  is  considerable.  Now  beauty  or 
novelty  must  be  sacrificed  where  they  inter- 
fere with  constructive  requirements,  but  in 
many  instances  the  buttress  is  clung  to  where 
it  is  useless,  and  where  the  omission  of  it  would 
at  least  produce  something  more  unique.  Of 
the  effect  of  a row  of  beautiful  florid  or  per- 
pendicular windows,  in  full  style  of  decoration, 
and  without  buttresses,  we  can  scarcely  judge; 
but  I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  fine : I have 
noticed  that  where  the  windows  are  very 
broad,  consisting  of  many  lights,  and  the  but- 
tresses, consequently,  few  and  far  between,  the 
effect  is  very  rich  and  elegant.  But  whatever 
the  result,  I would  say,  leave  out  the  false 
buttress,  and  trust  to  truth  and  the  inherent 
power  of  the  style,  to  produce  sufficient  effect 
with  those  parts  and  features  which  are  con- 
structively essential. 

The  building  I have  just  referred  to  gives 
false  ideas  of  its  construction  ; but  there  are 
those  that  convey  erroneous  notions  of  their 
character  and  use.  Some  country  seats  (which, 
fortunately,  are  not  increasing  in  number)  have, 
with  their  boldly  decorated  windows,  in  con- 
junction with  lofty  six  or  eight  columned 
porticoes,  embracing  the  whole  height  of  the 
building,  more  of  the  appearance  of  public 
buildings  than  private  residences, — a thing 
that  ought  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  even  in 
the  largest  mansions,  on  which  the  character 
of  private  and  domestic  should  be  written  as 
legibly  as  on  the  cottage.  There  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  that  distinguishes  a building  as  public 
or  private  more  than  the  style  of  its  entrance  : 
a large  and  lofty  portal  seems  to  invite  a multi- 
tude, and  is  characteristic  of  a public  edifice  : 
small  ones,  on  the  contrary,  express  the  do- 
mestic, though  a good  breadth  of  door  is  not 
a bad  symbol  of  hospitality.  This  is  a point, 
however,  on  which  the  architect  may  be  over- 
ruled. Some  wealthy  parvenu,  dreaming, 
with  Lord  Bacon,  of  “ feast  and  triumphs,” 
may,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  “ a side  for  the 
banquet,”  persist  in  forgetting  the  domestic 
every-day  purposes  of  his  inharmonious  and 
conventional  abode. 

Before  concluding  these  more  particular 
allusions,  I would  make  a remark  on  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  our 

* See  p.  183,  ante. 


ecclesiastical  structures — the  steeple.  A spire 
will  not  look  well,  and  should  not  be  placed, 
above  a circular  peristyle  of  pure  Greek 
columns,  surmounting,  as  it  were,  a peripteral 
temple,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  our  churches. 
It  is  like  crowning  with  a spire  the  monument 
of  Lysicrates  or  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli. 
The  spire  is  a feature  essentially  Gothic,  and, 
therefore,  before  it  can  be  used  along  with 
classic  orders,  the  latter  must  undergo  some 
adaptation, — there  must  be  an  infusion  of  the 
vertical  principle  to  make  them  harmonize  with 
the  spire,  which  should  be  small,  and  light  in 
appearance,  not  too  conspicuous  in  the  design, 
as  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  quite  at  home  in  a 
classic  building.  This  is  done,  except  perhaps 
as  regards  proportion,  by  Gibbs  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-fields,  and  by  Wren  in  some 
of  his,  where  the  columns  are  attached,  and  the 
entablature  is  broken  over  each,  as  a prepara- 
tion for  the  surmounting  spire,  and  a beautiful 
whole  is  produced.  St.  George’s  Church, 
Dublin,  is  also  a good  example  of  this  adapta- 
tion. The  Italian  manner  of  grouping  columns, 
by  which  rich  results  were  obtained,  as  at  the 
Duomo  of  Syracuse,  might  suggest  something 
on  this  head.  But  the  principles  on  which  the 
Italians  produced  their  beautiful  groups  and 
compositions  have  not  been  fully  investigated 
by  English  artists  and  illustrated  in  this 
country. 

The  want  of  beauty  in  many  Gothic  steeples 
of  late  erection  arises,  I suspect,  from  a mis- 
take as  to  the  medium  through  which  beauty 
is  obtained  in  such  structures.  An  impression 
seems  to  prevail,  that,  if  the  requirements  of 
construction  be  truly  observed,  all  will  be 
right ; but  beauty  is  not  altogether  dependent 
upon  these  ; it  must  be  an  object  of  design  : 
neither  essential  parts,  nor  needful  strength, 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  decoration, 
but  construction  must  be  modified  by  regard 
to  abstract  beauty.  Many  unsightly  edifices 
have  been  the  result  of  error  on  this  point,  and 
many  beautiful  forms  have  been  excluded. 

It  is  strange  that  so  little  hint  has  been  taken 
from  the  town  and  lantern  of  St.  Nicholas,  of 
Liverpool,  and  those  of  its  namesake  of  New- 
castle. They  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
stone-embodied  visions  in  the  kingdom.  The 
former,  more  substantial  in  construction  than 
the  latter,  and  less  liable  to  the  charge  of 
“ fantastic,”  is,  indeed,  a most  elegant  object. 
Its  perforations  give  it  a truly  aerial  character, 
a fairy-like  airiness  of  effect,  highly  becoming 
in  such  objects,  which,  being  seen  from  so  many 
points,  call  loudly  for  decoration  ; while  their 
elevated  and  insular  situation  demands  light- 
ness,— and  perhaps  nothing  more  suitable  for 
thus  invading  the  blue  sky,  and  reposing  in 
the  regions  of  the  air,  could  be  imagined. 
Some  fine  steeples  have  lately  been  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  there  are  those  against 
which  complaint  has  justly  been  made.  Among 
the  objects  that,  by  rising  above  the  roofs  of 
the  town,  are  more  constantly  courting  our 
observation,  our  tall  chimney-shafts  are,  to 
me,  not  the  least  pleasing : some  of  them, 
elegant  in  form,  graceful  in  outline,  may  at 
least  enter  the  lists  in  rivalry  with  the  steeples. 
Sufficiently  simple,  and  certainly  not  calling 
for  much  invention,  they  are  nevertheless,  from 
the  geometrical  properties  of  their  forifl  and 
section,  necessarily  beautiful. 

The  failure  of  beauty  in  steeples,  I fear,  may 
owe  its  origin  not  only  to  the  cause  I have 
mentioned,  but  also  to  too  servile  a spirit  of 
imitation  of  ancient  forms  ; and  this  spirit  is 
certainly  manifested  in  the  appropriation  of 
Gothic  details  generally.  On  this  head,  I 
would  observe,  we  should  not  imitate  or  appro- 
priate anything  that  is  evidently  the  result  of 
imperfect  or  infantine  art.  In  adopting  some 
early  style  we  should  take  only  the  principle  of 
design  and  execution,  but  give  to  the  detail  the 
benefit  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  both. 
Now,  many  of  the  details  of  modern  Norman 
churches  are  slavish  copies  of  what  was  not 
worth  copying,  and  are  quite  indefensible  on 
any  other  grounds.  Many  of  the  decorations 
of  the  early  styles  of  Gothic  are  not  more 
deserving  of  our  imitation  in  the  present  day. 
We  admire  the  principles  of  design  and  laws  of 
construction  of  the  mediaeval  edifices,  but, 
among  the  multitudes  of  ornaments  used  in 
them,  many  are  of  a barbarous  character, 
offensive  to  pure  taste,  and  such  as  must  grate 
upon  genuine  artistic  feeling.  They  may,  in 
the  old  building,  mellowed  by  the  hand  of 


time,  look  well  enough,  but  are  not  fit  to  meet  ij 
the  light  in  edifices  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ’( 
What  I wish  chiefly  to  observe  is,  that  nothing  a 
should  be  used  now  simply  because  it  has  been  r 
used.  Antiquity  will  not  atone  for  the  want  of  ■ 
beauty.  If  we  cannot  discern  something  ab-  > 
stractedly  good  in  it,  or  harmonious  in  its  rela- 
tions, we  should  reject  it.  We  may — we  must 

have  a high  idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  that  .1 
designed  the  cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln,  n 
and  admire  the  scientific  and  mechanical  skill  1 1 
that  triumphed  in  their  construction  ; but  that  ii 
is  not  a sufficient  reason  for  using  any  pa»ti-  i 
cular  ornament  of  these  structures.  We  cannot  I; 
take  its  beauty  upon  trust. 

As  to  the  lack  of  originality  generally,  I 1' 
trust  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the  i 
subject.  Without  originality,  we  cannot  have  i 
real  beauty.  Nor  can  a perfect  building  be  t 
made  up  of  fragments,  however  beautiful  each  I 
part  may  be  in  itself,  or  perfect  the  whole  from  i 
which  it  was  severed, — I mean,  by  merely 
bringing  beautiful  parts  together  in  a new  com- 
bination,—but  such  parts  may  be  so  modified  r. 
and  moulded,  by  the  fusing,  plastic  hand  of  > 
genius,  as  perfectly  to  amalgamate.  Genius 
adopts  as  well  as  creates  ; but  it  irradiates  all  i 
that  it  touches  : a great  portion  of  the  lines  of  > 
Shakspeare  were  adopted  from  preceding : 
poets;  but  they  are  so  united  in  each  poem  as  : 
to  form  one  perfect  whole.  The  main  charm  d 
in  any  building,  as  in  a poem  or  literary  com- 
position, must  be  in  its  entirety;  and  when  i 
this  complete  unity  exists — that  concord  and 
harmony  which  may  be  seen  in  nature,  and  i 
which  it  is  the  aim  and  triumph  of  art  to  ob- 
tain,— no  imaginable  alteration  could  be  made,  1 
no  addition  or  division,  without  disturbing  that  ! 
spirit  of  beauty  which  is  recumbent  there,  j 
and  which  such  compositions  must  ever  en- 
shrine. 

This  originality  of  design  requires  not  the  <1 
discovery  of  a new  style  : invention  could  not  I 
supply  a better  basis  for  design  than  the  ele-  •! 
ments  we  have,  nor  so  good.  The  poet  looks  .i 
out  for  some  legend  or  groundwork  in  history 
which  may  serve  as  a body  for  his  poem,  and  i 
into  which  his  imagination  is  to  breathe  life  il! 
and  beauty.  Why  deny  the  architect  an  equal 
privilege  ? It  is  known  and  acknowledged  \ 
that  tradition  supplies  a better  fable  for  a 1 
poem  than  any  invention  can,  and  the  principle  J 
holds  good  in  architecture. 

What  has  been  said  about  choosing  a style,  j 
and  confining  our  design  and  practice  to  that 
style,  is  entitled  to  some  attention.  Certainly  ,i 
our  practice  of  styles  wants  limiting.  We  need  i 
no  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Indian,  or  Turkish,  as  !| 
distinct  styles.  We  must  not,  if  we  would  j 
avoid  the  ridicule  of  enlightened  criticism,  ex-  •; 
hibit  within  the  compass  of  a few  square  miles  :| 
the  architecture  of  different  zones  of  the  globe.  I 
Let  us  examine  them,  extract  a principle,  catch  ' 
an  idea  from  them,  and  dismiss  them.  Of  the  . 
two  styles,  or  classes  of  style,  viz.,  the  pointed  ? 
and  the  antique,  I do  not  see  that  we  can  dis-  ■ 
pense  with  either.  Each  expresses  ideas  which 
the  other  could  not  so  well  express.  The  hori-  • 
zontal  principle  of  the  one  endears  it  most  to 
sublunary  feelings,  and  the  antique  is  there-  • 
fore  best  adapted  for  the  expression  of  earthly  , 
purposes,  for  symbolizing  terrestrial  power  and  : 
magnificence;  while  the  vertical  principle  of 
the  Gothic,  pointing  beyond  time  and  space,  : 
marks  it  as  the  appropriate  expression  of  ! 
celestial  aspiring  and  trust.  Madame  De  Stael  ! 
calls  the  cathedral  of  Milan  “ a beautiful  ! 
image  of  grief  towering  above  the  gay  and  i 
opulent  city'-, — a silent  image  of  that  mystery  ; 
of  infinity  which  we  feel  within  us.”  It  is  • 
true  we  have  sought  to  infuse  the  Gothic  prin-  ■ 
ciple  into  classic  architecture,  and  even  its  • 
most  characteristic  feature,  the  spire,  has  been  : 
adopted  into  its  family,  but  whatever  our  sue-  • 
cess  in  this,  they  are  indigenous  to  the  Gothic. 
There,  emphatically, 

“ Hope  had  her  spire — 

Star  high,  and  pointing  still  to  something  higher.” 

Beauty  is  the  leading  trait  of  the  former — 
sublimity  of  the  latter. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  styles,  I I 
should  say,  the  one  that  would  embrace  for  its 
ornamentation  the  widest  range  of  animal  and 
of  vegetable  creation,  as  admitting  most  i 
variety — richness — and  that  would  be  capable 
of  adapting — of  fully  subduing — them  to  its 
use,  would  be  the  best  for  our  purpose.  I do 
not  see  that  either  the  classic  or  Gothic  is 
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defective  in  this  particular.  But,  for  fully 
adapting  the  classic  to  our  age  and  wants,  we 
want  new  sources  of  decoration  opening  up— 
its  own  legitimate  sources,  but  on  which  it  has 
yet  but  slightly  drawn.  All  nature  and  the 
regions  of  art  and  science  lie  open  to  us,  but 
we  do  not  sufficiently  avail  ourselves  of  them. 
We  are  too  timid  in  invoking  their  genii  to 
our  aid.  To  assist  him  in  his  conceptions,  as 
well  as  in  realizing  his  visions  of  beauty,  the 
architect,  like  the  poet,  should  not  be  above 
stooping  to  any  source ; he  should  be  happy 
to  adopt  ideas  and  images  from  any  depart- 
ment of  creation  and  life.  “ In  the  mire  of 
politics,  Dante  and  Milton  selected  pearls  for 
the  wreath  of  song.”  Our  present  art  must 
be  evolved  by  the  intuitions  of  genius,  and 
the  discoveries  in  science, — not  only  from  the 
infinite  nature  around  us,  but  from  all  past 
productions  of  art ; and  the  architect  should 
examine  its  remains,  as  far  as  practicable  for 
him,  in  all  countries,  with  a careful  eye,  that 
from  them  he  may  gather  food  for  the  hive  of 
his  thoughts;  remembering  that  excellence  is 
not  altogether  confined  to  one  period  or  place. 
There  is  a sympathetic  effect,  there  is  a magic 
in  a great  and  fine  building,  no  matter  what  the 
style,  or  how  remote  from  what  our  condition 
of  society  requires,  that  operates  upon  the  in- 
ventive faculties — strikestheelectric  chainofthe 
imagination  : beauty  is  contagious  ; the  soul 
drinks  in  harmony  while  it  beholds  it.  “ The 
impression,”  says  Goethe,  “ which  this  edifice 
(an  ancient  temple)  left  upon  me  is  not  to  be 
expressed,  and  will  bring  forth  imperishable 
fruit.”  “ A great  work,”  says  another  writer, 
“ always  leaves  us  in  a state  of  musing.”* 

S.  H. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  COPYISM. 

If  I take  up  my  pen  to  say  a few  words  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Scott’s  last  letter,  it  is  not  with 
any  idea  of  continuing  a correspondence,  which 
must  already  have  exceeded  your  readers’ 
patience,  but  simply  to  attempt  to  answer,  as 
far  as  I can,  in  words,  a question  which  he  as 
well  as  others  have  put,  as  to  what  we  would 
propose  should  be  done  if  copyism  be  aban- 
doned ? 

It  would  be  far  easier  to  answer  this  query 
with  the  pencil  than  with  the  pen,  for  what- 
ever is  written  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  be  exposed  to  the  objection  which  forms 
the  gist  of  the  opposing  argument — it  must  be 
vox  et  prcetereu  nihil.  In  this  respect  the  archi- 
tect is  more  unfortunately  situated  than  his 
brother  artists.  A painter  or  a poet  may 
complete  his  works  on  his  own  account  and 
risk,  and  present  them  to  the  public  in  all  the 
perfection  they  are  capable  of,  without  asking 
any  one’s  leave  or  assistance.  The  architect, 
however,  cannot  build  either  palaces  or  churches 
on  his  own  account,  but  must  wait  till  the 
public  employ  him ; and  even  then  he  must 
not  follow  his  own  fancies,  but  execute  the  will 
of  his  employers.  In  every  age  the  architect 
has  been  the  servant,  never  the  teacher  of  the 
public.  Noble  service  he  has  done,  it  is  true, 
but  it  has  been  at  the  bidding  of  those  who 
held  the  purse-strings.  It  was  not,  for  instance, 
the  architects  who  revived  classical  architecture 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  that  the 
i authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  became  at  that 
time  the  mania  and  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
; day, — everything  that  was  classical  was  beau- 
tiful, and  poetry  and  literature,  as  well  as 
: painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  were 
forced  to  follow  in  the  path  this  new  direction 
I of  the  human  intellect  had  pointed  out ; and, 
if  that  style  still  linger  amongst  us,  it  is  not 
i because  the  architects  wish  it,  but  because  all 
r the  upper  classes  are  educated  in  our  public 
c schools  and  universities  wholly  and  solely  in 
i Greek  and  Latin  literature,  so  that  all  their 
s early  and  strongest  associations  are  connected 
■ with  the  classical  ages  and  the  arts  that  then 
i were  practised. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  present  Gothic 
e revival.  The  substitution  of  that  style  for  the 
1 classical  was  not  the  work  of  the  architects, 
n but  was  the  offspring  of  the  romantic  school, 
i which  arose  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
$ especially  in  Germany,  as  a reaction  against 
lithe  then  abhorred  classical  school  of  theFrench. 
i Goethe  and  Scott  were  far  more  the  authors  of 
lithis  change  than  any  dealers  in  stone  and 

* To  be  continued. 


mortar  that  can  be  named.  It  has,  however, 
failed  as  a general  reaction,  and  Gothic  castles 
and  Gothic  villas  are  far  less  frequent  than  they 
were  a few  years  ago : the  fashion  in  domestic 
architecture,  at  least,  is  fast  dying  out ; and 
so,  if  I mistake  not,  it  would  very  soon  in 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  were  it  not  that  a small, 
but  very  influential  party  in  the  church — as 
Mr.  Cobden  calls  them — longing  for  the  power 
and  influence  the  clergy  enjoyed  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  hope  by  reviving  the  arts  and 
forms  of  those  bygone  times,  to  accustom  the 
people  to  a revival  of  the  sacerdotal  supremacy 
that  was  their  concomitant.  The  moment  the 
clergy  perceive  that  by  this  course  they  are 
attracting  only  the  weak  and  sentimental,  and 
alienating  the  most  earnest  and  powerful 
intellects,  there  will  be  an  end  of  Gothic 
churches  and  the  Mediaeval  mummeries  that 
have  sprung  up  with  them.  But  till  this 
knowledge  dawn  on  the  hierarchy,  the  Gothic 
architects  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Had 
they,  however,  lived  during  the  last  century, 
their  art  would  have  been  as  completely  vox 
et  preeterea  nihil,  as  is  that  of  those  who  are 
waiting  for  better  days. 

The  public  must  first  be  told  that  something 
better  is  possible.  They  must  be  convinced, 
from  the  experience  of  past  ages,  that  it  can 
be  done  by  ordinary  mortals  ; and,  lastly,  they 
must  see  sufficiently  clearly  how  it  can  be  done 
to  enable  them  to  direct  the  movement.  When 
this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  no  want  of  archi- 
tects to  fulfil  their  behests  ; but  till  it  be  so, 
no  progressive  architect  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  translating  his  voice  into  the  substan- 
tial form  of  stone  and  lime.  Even  then  it  will 
not  be  easy : no  one  man  can  do  it,  nor  can  it 
be  done  at  once.  The  first  Gothic  churches 
were  built  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  : 
there  are  some  precious  specimens  at  Liverpool 
and  elsewhere, — some  most  painful  failures  ; 
and  it  is  only  after  the  experience  of 
half  a century,  and  by  the  combined  exertions 
of  a great  body  of  talented  men,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  erect  the  nearly  perfect  imitations 
we  see  every  day  arising  around  us.  So  it 
must  be  by  the  restorers  of  common  sense  to 
art, — they  must  experiment  and  flounder  for 
some  time  before  they  can  hope  to  succeed,  if 
ever  they  do.  I know  it  can  be  done,  and  see 
the  direction  in  which  the  improvement  lies; 
but  whether  it  will  ever  be  done  others  must 
decide,  and  time  only  can  prove. 

But  to  come  to  the  point : if  we  abandon 
Greek  and  Gothic  copying,  what  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted ? The  three  following  rules  may  perhaps 
make  this  clearer: — 1st.  Design  a building 
wholly  and  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used,  without  the  least  reference  to  any 
bygone  age  or  style;  2nd.  Construct  it  with 
reference  to  the  best  material  available ; using 
each  material — whether  it  be  brick,  stone,  mar- 
ble, or  wood,  or  metal — according  to  its  own 
properties,  and  these  only,  never  allowing  one  to 
take  the  form  or  interfere  with  the  province  of 
the  other ; and,  lastly,  Ornament  the  building 
so  designed  and  constructed  in  whatever  man- 
ner you  can  conceive  as  most  appropriate  and 
most  elegant,  never  concealing  or  even  dis- 
guising construction  ormaterial, — onlydressing 
them,  to  use  a familiar  phrase, — and  likewise 
without  any  reference  to  any  style,  or  ever 
looking  back,  but  always  forward, — trying  to 
surpass  whatever  has  been  done  before. 

A strict  adherence  to  these  three  rules,  which 
sound  almost  like  truisms,  when  so  stated,  has 
enabled  every  nation,  in  every  age,  except  the 
present,  to  elaborate  a beautiful  and  appropri- 
ate style  of  their  own.  It  remains  for  some 
one  to  show  why  it  should  not  do  so  in  modern 
Europe. 

Perhaps  an  instance  may  serve  to  make  this 
clearer ; and,  as  an  example,  let  us  take  that 
most  hopelessly  prosaic  of  all  architectural 
forms,  a modern  dwelling-house  in  a town, 
with  a door  and  two  windows  on  the  entrance 
floor,  and  three  windows  on  each  of  those 
above, — be  there  two,  three,  or  four  of  them. 
If  this  form  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a man 
of  taste,  without  any  prepossession,  he  would 
give  the  door  exactly  that  prominence  it  re- 
quires, and,  if  ornamented  appropriately,  and 
with  taste,  it  has  been  made,  and  may  again  be 
made,  a most  pleasing  architectural  feature. 
The  windows  of  the  drawing-room  floor  ought 
to  be  grouped  together,  or  at  all  events  treated 
as  one  composition,  and  the  most  richly  orna- 
mented of  the  whole ; those  of  the  bed-rooms 


separate,  and  plainer,  diminishing  both  in  size 
and  ornament  as  we  ascend.  The  reveals  of 
the  windows  should  not  be  too  deep,  as  great 
strength  is  not  a necessary,or  indeed  a pleasing 
characteristic  of  a private  dwelling,  but  they 
must  not  be  so  shallow  as  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  flimsiness  : balconies,  of  course,  should 
be  used  to  give  shadow  and  prevent  the  whole 
being  flat;  and,  above  all,  a cornice  must 
crown  the  whole,  forming  the  eaves  of  the 
roof, — not,  of  course,  such  a cornice  as 
crowns  a temple  or  a Farnese  palace,  but 
one  simple  and  elegant,  as  befits  a gentle- 
man’s residence,  and  exactly  proportionate, 
both  in  projection  and  mass,  to  the  greater 
or  less  solidity  of  the  wall  below  it.  Treated  in 
this  way  with  judgment  and  taste,  a private 
dwelling  may  be  made  a most  pleasing  and 
elegant  architectural  object ; far  more  so, 
certainly,  than  if  the  windows  were  barred 
with  mullions  or  obscured  with  columns,  or 
if  the  only  merit  of  the  composition  were  to  look 
like  a dried  specimen  of  something  it  was  not, 
and  nobody  believed  it  to  be.  It  is  true  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  in  London  any 
instance  in  which  this  has  been  successfully 
accomplished ; but  in  Paris  there  are  many, 
and  in  the  new  parts  of  Berlin,  and  especially 
of  Hamburg,  built  since  the  great  fire,  there 
are  whole  streets  of  houses  surpassing  in 
variety  and  picturesqueness  any  produced 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  possessing  ten 
times  their  “firmness,  commodity,  and  delight.” 
Yet  even  with  these  there  is  not  one  that  might 
not,  by  study  and  taste,  be  improved  upon,  and 
I have  no  doubt  will  be  ere  long. 

I need  scarcely  add,  that  what  may  be  done 
with  such  prosaic  things  as  private  dwelling 
houses  in  streets,  can  far  more  easily  be  done 
with  churches  and  public  buildings,  which 
possess  in  themselves  many  elements  of  archi- 
tectural effect  the  other  can  never  reach ; and 
if  we  can  surpass  the  Gothic  architects  in  the 
one,  we  could  far  more  easily  do  it  with  the 
other. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  by  words,  but 
by  facts  and  acts,  that  such  a proposition  can 
be  proved.  As  far,  however,  as  I can  do  so 
by  words  only,  I have  made  my  meaning  plain 
to  those  who  wish  to  understand  it,  and  having 
done  so,  I must  take  leave  for  the  present  of  a 
correspondence  with  which  I have  already 
transgressed  too  long, — to  return  to  it,  however, 
I hope,  in  another  form  on  some  future  fitting 
occasion.  J.  F. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS'  FEES. 

Sir, — With  a desire  that,  as  a body,  we 
should  stand  in  a fair  light  with  the  building 
public,  I hope  you  will  inform  your  numerous 
readers  that,  in  November,  1846,  when  the 
subject  first  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Dis- 
trict Surveyors’  Association,  and  on  several 
subsequent  occasions,  we  strongly  reprobated 
by  unanimous  resolutions  the  exactions  (as  we 
deem  them)  of  one  of  the  district  surveyors. 

In  consequence  of  the  feeling  unanimously 
expressed  at  our  last  meeting,  that  the  system 
pursued  by  the  party  alluded  to  is  incompa- 
tible with  his  associating  himself  with  those 
whose  views  so  totally  differ  from  his  own,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  as  a member  of  the 
association,  and  it  was  unanimously  accepted. 

Robert  Hesketii, 

Hon.  Sec.  District  Surveyors’  Association. 


Buckingham  Palace. — A parliamentary 
paper  just  published  shows  that  the  sum  voted 
for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
Buckingham  Palace  in  1847-48  was  50,000 1., — 
expended,  52,019/.  9s.  id.;  voted,  1848-9, 
30,000/., — expended,  35,8532. 18s.  lid.;  voted, 
1849-50,  14,200/., — expended,  13,344/.  15s. 
9d.  Another  memorandum,  signed  Carlisle, 
states — the  total  of  votes  for  this  service,  from 
the  commencement  of  1846-7  to  31st  March, 
1850,  amounts  to  114,200/.,  and  the  total 
expenditure  incurred  to  31st  March,  1850, 
amounts  to  112,721/.  6s.  7d.,  in  which  expen- 
diture is  included  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
new  sewer  in  the  front  of  the  building, 
amounting  to  2,633/.  19s.  3d.,  and  for  fixtures 
and  fittings,  1,642/.  13s.  8d.  (together  4,275/. 
12s.  lid.),  neither  of  which  services  were  com- 
prised in  the  estimate  of  1S46-7. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


DUNDRY  CHURCH  TOWER  AND 
QUARRIES. 

When  in  Bristol,  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
a pleasant  friend  drove  us  to  Dundry,  in 
Somersetshire.  Dundry  is  a small  hamlet  to 
the  parish  of  Chew  Magna,  about  five  miles 
from  Bristol,  and  contains  about  fifty  houses, 
clustered  about  a church,  with  a fine  lofty 
tower  which,  standing  on  a hill,  may  be  seen 
from  afar,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  as  a 
sea-mark  by  the  merchant  adventurers  of 
Bristol.  The  towers  at  Chewton  Mendip,  Chew 
Magna,  and  Dundry,  are  ascribed  to  the  same 
architect,  and  what  was  probably  a bad  joke 
has  become  a tradition,  to  the  effect  that  he  gave 
the  name  to  the  latter  place,  by  exclaiming  when 
he  had  finished  the  tower,  “ Now  I have  done 
dree.” 

The  tower  is  of  the  Late  Perpendicular  period, 
massive  and  plain,  with  fine  bold  strings,  and 
crowned  with  the  pierced  turrets,  and  traceried 
battlements,  with  a lofty  pinnacle  in  the  centre 
of  each  square  face  of  the  tower,  and  a small 
buttress  at  each  angle,  projecting  before  the 
angle  of  the  turret,  supported  on  a carved 
grotesque,  peculiar  to  the  west  of  England. 
The  tower  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  finished 
about  the  middle  of  fifteenth  century,  probably 
afforded  the  type  for  this  arrangement.  St. 
Mary’s,  Taunton,  and  St.  Stephen’s,  at  Bristol, 
are  both  similarly  terminated.  The  tower  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Taunton,  belongs  to  quite  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth,  and  to  this  same  date 
the  tower  of  Dundry  may  be  ascribed.* 

Annexed  we  give  an  engraving  of  the  tower, 
from  a drawing  by  Mr.  C.  Wickes,  whose  pro- 
posed work  on  the  towers  and  spires  of  Great 
Britain  we  mentioned  recently.  The  projection 
of  the  slight  angular  buttresses  from  the 
pierced  work  give  a top-heavy  appearance  to 
this  tower,  which  is  not  the  case  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Taunton.  The  reason  appears  to  be  this,  that 
the  main  buttresses  of  the  Taunton  tower  are 
placed  close  to  the  angles,  and  the  pinnacle 
with  which  each  is  surmounted  runs  close  up 
to  the  carved  figure  that  carries  the  small 
angular  buttresses  above,  so  that,  looked  at  in 
I whatever  position  it  may  be,  the  pyramidal 
i form  of  the  whole  mass  is  preserved, — the  top 
I does  not  seem  to  overhang.  Whereas  in  the 
i Dundry  tower,  the  main  buttresses  of  the 
i tower  which  towards  the  top  project  only 
i slightly,  and  ultimately  die  away,  are  set 
in  some  distance  from  the  angle  on  each  face, 
i The  tower  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
I tion;  but  the  upper  part  had  become  loosened 
I and  decayed,  and  has  been  braced  and  tied 
: with  iron  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

: The  story  told  us  on  the  spot  by  the  custodian 
of  the  church,  with  evident  gratulation,  was, 
i that  an  architect  having  been  called  in,  “who 
i wanted  a job  ” he  supposed,  he  reported  that  it 
!i  ought  to  be  repaired  and  partly  rebuilt,  but  that 
i the  parish  blacksmith  said  he  would  make  it 
all  sound  for  one-fifth  of  what  the  architect 

i said  it  would  cost,  and  thence  the  elaborate  net- 
: work  of  iron  bars  which  now  disfigure  it,  and 

ii  must  ultimately  destroy  it  altogether.  Long 
:bars  of  iron,  from  the  level  of  the  flat  to  the 
|:  top  of  the  turrets,  cross  each  other  in  all  di- 
jirections,  without  even  the  commonest  arrange- 

Iiment  to  prevent  evil  effects  from  expansion 
:and  contraction.  We  cannot  too  often  impress 
ion  parish  authorities,  when  dealing  with  struc- 
tures which  belong  to  posterity,  the  necessity 
iof  taking  proper  advice  and  following  it. 

The  church  is  small,  and  of  much  earlier 
]>foundation  than  the  tower.  In  the  church- 
ward the  ancient  cross  remains.  It  is 
1 placed  on  four  high  steps,  above  which  it 
J irises  about  16  feet.  The  base  is  of  one  stone, 
3 feet  9 inches  square,  and  3 feet  3 inches 
| i high : the  airangement  of  this  on  its  plinth, 
nand  the  simple  means  by  which  an  intricacy  of 
ilplan  (passing  from  a decagon  to  a square,  and 
i'lfrom  the  square  to  an  octagon)  is  obtained,  are 
[ (worth  study. 

The  cross,  like  the  tower,  is  of  the  stone 
((from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and  is  in  good 
^condition,—  much  better  than  is  Redcliffe 
dlChurch,  which  was  built  with  stone  from  the 
lasame  place.  Dundrystone  isan  ooliticlimestone. 

> A considerable  extent  of  land  has  been  quarried 
iin  early  times,  perhaps  40  or  50  acres.  The 
■'(Workable  stone  lies  20  feet  from  the  surface, 


* A stone  in  the  bottom  story  of  the  Dundry  tower  is 
Jiamarked  with  the  date  1482. 


and  is  not  more  than  5 or  6 feet  thick,  con- 
sisting of  three  beds,  each  about  20  inches 
high ; of  these  the  middle  bed  alone,  the 
quarrymen  said,  can  be  used  for  carving. 

The  overlying  stratum,  called  the  “ Bastard 
stone  ” (6  or  7 feet  in  thickness)  is  very  hard, 
almost  granitic,  and  might  be  used  for  heavy 
work.  The  base  of  the  cross  already  men- 
tioned, is  from  this  bed,  and  there  is  a large 
cube  of  it  in  the  churchyard,  near  the  south 
porch,  known  popularly  as  the  pay-table.* 
A block,  20  tons  in  weight,  might  be  got  out 
of  this  bed,  if  it  were  needed.  At  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  ancient  quarries,  a flat  block  has 
fallen,  which  is  12  feet  long,  and  15  feet  wide. 

Recently  one  of  the  quarries  has  been  worked 
to  a trifling  extent,  and  the  circumstance  which 
led  to  it  was  somewhat  curious. 

A bull  left  grazing  in  the  field  above  was 
missed,  and  for  two  days  speculation  was  at 
fault  concerning  his  whereabout.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  two  boys  observed  a fissure  in  the 
earth  amongst  some  bushes,  and  adven- 
turously descending,  found  themselves  in  an 
extensive  quarry,  and  the  bull  there  before 
them,  evidently  by  the  same  road.  They  as- 
cended with  the  news,  and  a quarryman,  with  a 
few  ounces  of  powder,  soon  made  an  opening 
by  which  first  to  release  the  incipient  beef, 
and  afterwards  some  blocks  of  stone.  In 
early  times  this  incident  might  have  been 
dressed  into  a very  pretty  proof  of  super- 
natural intervention,  and  have  led  to  the  en- 
dowment of  an  abbey  or  the  erection  of  a 
church. 

Bristol,  seen  from  the  hill  on  returning, 
with  the  cathedral  and  adjacent  spires,  the 
river,  and  the  rocks  at  Clifton,  makes  a beau- 
tiful view ; and  on  the  road  there  is  a large 
residence  worth  noticing,  for  the  arrangement 
of  its  twelve  chimneys,  which  are  connected 
into  a square  turret-like  form  in  the  centre  of 
a flat  roof,  with  three  arched  openings  in  each 
side.  According  to  a casual  informant,  a 
singularly  obtuse  plough-boy,  standing  near,f 
the  house  is  called  “ The  Twelve  Tons,” — pro- 
bably with  reference  to  these  chimneys.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  chimney-pots  are  called  cans.  Enough, 
however,  of  Dundry  for  once. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  SANITARY 'ASSO- 
CIATION AND  THE  HEALTH  AND 

LIGHT  TAX. 

The  association  have  now  properly  spoken 
out  against  this  abominable  tax,  and  have  pre- 
pared a petition  to  both  Houses,  showing  that 
light  and  air  are  absolutely  essential  to  healthy 
human  organization.  That  the  diseased  con- 
ditions, which  are  the  more  prominent  results 
of  a deficient  supply  of  light  and  air,  are 
tubercular  diseases,  and  zymotic  or  epidemic 
diseases.  That  about  nineteen  thousand 
persons  annually  perish  in  London  from 
these  tubercular  or  scrofulous  diseases. 
That  these,  from  their  long  continuance 
and  from  wasting  the  means  of  life  before 
death,  may  be  characterized  as  pauperizing 
diseases,  and  that  the  experience  of  the  medi- 
cal men  connected  with  the  orphan  charities 
of  the  metropolis  proves  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  parents  of  such  children  to  have 
perished  of  consumption. 

The  petitioners  properly  say,  “ That  health 
is  the  capital  of  the  working  man,  and  that 
whatever  be  the  necessities  of  the  State, 
nothing  can  justify  a tax  affecting  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  especially  the  health  of  the 
labouring  community,  whose  bodily  health  and 
strength  constitute  their  wealth,  and  often- 
times their  only  possession further,  “ that 
no  modification  of  the  tax  on  windows  can  free 
it  from  the  calamitous  results  of  which  it  is 
the  cause.” 

This  was  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
as  president,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  and  the 
honorary  secretaries,  and  will  be  presented  by 
the  Bishop  and  Lord  R.  Grosvenor. 

The  Tower  Hamlets  branch  of  the  associa- 
tion have  resolved  on  a similar  petition. 


On  the  26tli  an  influential  deputation  waited 
on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
same  subject.  Sir  Ralph  Howard,  Mr.  W.  E. 

* There  is  a “ pay- table,”  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
porch  of  Cirencester  Church. 

f It  is  to  be  hoped  not  an  index  of  the  mental  atate  of  the 
rural  population  thereabouts. 
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Hickson,  Mr.  N.  B.  Ward,  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor,  and  Mr.  C.  Fowler  addressed  state- 
ments to  the  Chancellor,  to  which  no  reply 
could  be  given.  All  the  pledge  they  could 
obtain,  however,  was,  that  the  question  would 
receive  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  a pile  of  letters,  from  correspon- 
dents, on  the  tax,  but  have  not  space  for  them. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 
COLOURS. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  interest  generally 
awakened  by  the  annual  display  of  the  works 
of  Cattermole,  Cox,  Fielding,  Prout,  Hunt,  and 
the  other  patriarchs  who  have  raised  water 
colours  to  their  present  position,  a wonderful 
specimen  of  elaboration,  a marvellous  com- 
bination of  power  and  care,  by  Mr.  John  F. 
Lewis  (whose  name,  though  justly  known  far 
and  wide  by  pictures  and  sketches,  chiefly  of 
Spanish  episodes,  is  seldom  appended  to  an 
exhibition  list),  excited  a furore  at  the  private 
view  of  this  society’s  works  on  the  27th.  In 
handicraft  and  completeness,  nothing  of  mo- 
dern times  has  approached  it.  The  consum- 
mate management  of  reflected  light,  the  pre- 
cision with  which  every  part  is  respectively 
perfected  and  brought  together,  are  causes  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  chosen  theme 
for  this  singular  expense  of  labour  (an  ex- 
pense few  artists  can  afford),  is  (147),  “The 
Hhareem.”  The  prince  is  represented  seated 
cross-legged  amidst  his  “ collection,”  gazing 
intently  on  the  beauties  of  a young  Nubian 
houri,  the  latest  acquisition,  who,  with  an  in- 
stinctive timidity,  is  being  unveiled  by  a tall 
eunuch  for  the  approbation  or  disapprobation 
of  his  lord  and  master.  The  shrinking,  modest 
attitude  of  the  “ bargain,”  is  strongly  con- 
trasted by  the  easy  carelessness  of  the  several 
“ peerless  pearls,”  “ lights  of  mine  eyes,”  and 
“ apples  of  my  heart,”  grouped  around  the 
monarch,  anxiously,  in  spite  of  their  expressed 
indifference,  awaiting  the  i esult  of  the  inspection : 
the  dignified  superciliousness  of  the  favourite 
lounging  in  luxurious  ease  on  the  divan,  hardly 
deigning  a glance  at  her  rival,  is  a charming 
impersonation,  the  loose  eastern  costume,  su- 
perlatively picturesque,  so  exquisitely  drawn, 
and  assorted  so  naturally  to  the  wearers,  is 
free  from  conveying  a notion  of  fancy  balls. 
The  effect  of  the  light  streaming  in  through 
every  aperture  of  the  trellis  building,  casts  a 
shadow  of  the  cagework  on  nearly  all  the  objects 
introduced,  and  so  subtly  is  this  managed  as 
not  to  strike  the  eye  immediately,  and  it  in- 
duces a delusion  of  its  growing  by  degrees 
stronger,  and  anon,  weaker.  The  total 
absence  of  positive  shadow  suggests,  at  first 
sight,  an  idea  of  flatness,  but  on  closer  ob- 
servation, the  decided,  but  delicate  manner  in 
which  every  particular  is  cleared  from  that 
which  surrounds  it,  not  interfering  with 
general  breadth,  compels  one  to  acknowledge 
that  an  introduction  of  more  colour  and  depth 
would  lessen  its  value  as  a close  imitation  of 
fact  and  circumstances. 

The  tout  ensemble  of  the  gallery  is  so  like  what 
it  has  been  for  years,  that  one  seems  to  have  seen 
and  to  recollect  almost  all  the  drawings, — the  same 
excellencies  that  characterize  the  many,  the  same 
faults  that  are  chargeable  to  the  few. 

The  veteran  Cox  still  revels  in  his  vigorous 
washes  of  Nature’s  own  hues,  and  stereotypes  pass- 
ing cloudy  effects  with  that  freedom  undeniably  his. 
(24)  “ Summer,”  a broad  field  landscape  with  hay- 
makers, devoid  of  all  conventional  feeling.  (35) 
“ Changing  the  Pasture.”  (133)  “ Beaver  Grove — 
Bettws-y-Coed.”  (141)  “ Blackberry  Gatherers.” 
(213)  “A  Welsh  Funeral,”  a first-rate  specimen, 
with  some  three  or  four  others,  are  equal  to  any 
preceding  exhibitions. 

Cattermole  continues  to  perpetuate  his  gorgeous 
dreams  of  the  glorious  days  of  chivalry.  (285)  A 
series  of  subjects:  1.  The  Offence;  2.  The  Chal- 
lenge; 3.  The  Sword.  (299)  1.  The  Departure  ; 
2.  The  Combat ; 3.  The  Issue ; — comprise  a (ale, 
told  with  impetuous  fervour,  in  better  colours  than 
it  would  be  in  a three  volume  romance.  (294) 
“ Three  Scenes  from  Macbeth,”  wears  rather  a 
theatrical  aspect.  (318)  “ Scene  with  Macbeth  and 
the  Murderers  of  Banquo,”  wherein  are  introduced 
the  three  witches  on  rather  questionable  authority, 
is  the  most  successful  of  his  contributions  for  cha- 
racter and  purpose.  The  witch  who  is  squeezing 
venom  into  Macbeth’s  cup,  from  an  adder  writhing 
round  her  arm,  is  highly  symbolical,  but  intrusive. 
(330)  “ Scene  from  Woodstock,”  is  rather  weak 
and  below  his  average  mark,  (344)  A sparkling 
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“ Sketch,"  is  loosely  executed,  but  delicious  in 
colour. 

Mr.  Hunt  upholds  his  high  character  as  an  exact 
imitator  of  what  he  pourtrays;  in  his  study  (165)  of  a 
“ Hare,  Wood-pigeon,  &c.,’’ — the  verisimilitude  of 
the  real  objects.  (240)  “A  Jug  of  Roses;’’  (241) 
“ The  Oratory  (249)  “ A Masquerade  (262) 
“A  Female  Head;"  (275)  “ Primroses;"  (280) 
“Prayer;"  (281)  “Grapes,  Figs,  &c.  (284) 

“ Bird’s  Nest,  &c.  ;"  (288)  Apple  Blossom,"  are 
often  repeated  proofs  of  what  he  can  do  in  accurate 
imitation  of  reality,  defiant  of  all  attempts  to  adopt 
hb  style. 

Copley  Fielding,  as  usual,  excites  the  wonderment 
of  all  at  the  extreme  perseverance  and  industry 
manifested  in  no  less  than  forty-one  drawings,  able 
delineations  of  English  and  Scotch  landscape,  many 
pf  size  and  all  of  pretension.  No  wonder,  then,  at 
the  society's  proverbial  strength  in  this  department, 
when  their  members  are  willing  as  well  as  able  to 
work. 

The  clever  adaptations  of  architecture  to  artistic 
purposes,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Nash,  so  clear  and  power- 
ful in  colour,  enlivened  as  they  are  by  judiciously 
disposed  and  gaily  clad  figures,  always  tell  out  con- 
spicuously. (20)  “ Gallery  at  Aston  Hall,  War- 
wickshire ;”  (44)  “ Interior  of  the  Hall  at  Speke, 
Lancashire;”  (160)  “Banquet  given  by  Cardinal 
Wolsev  to  the  French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors,  at 
Hampton-court  Palace,"  are  amongst  works  that 
testify  to  a zealous  care  of  a well-earned  name. 

Mr.  F.  Mackenzie  has  two  beautiful  architectural 
drawings  of  “ Lincoln  Minster”  (91  and  195),  and 
a view  of  “ Stow  Church,  Lincolnshire"  (237). 

One  of  the  most  graceful  and  careful  appreciators 
of  truth  is  Mr.  George  Fripp,  whose  drawings  have 
ever  the  charm  of  freshness  and  individuality  about 
them,  unmistakeably  English,  with  much  that  re- 
minds one  of  poor  Muller  ; still  there  is  sufficient  of 
a distinctive  quality  to  entitle  him  to  originality  in 
(41)  “The  Stud — on  the  Wharf,  near  Bolton  Ab- 
bey ;"  (86)  “ Mapledurham  Mill,  on  the  Thames  ;" 
(120)  “ A Study  on  the  Thames,  near  Medmen- 
ham  (161)  “Tilly  Whim,  on  the  coast  near 
Swanage,"  &c. 

(90)  “The  Irish  Piper,"  Alfred  Fripp.  A large 
drawing,  by  no  means  realizing  the  promise  of  earlier 
efforts.  Slovenly  affectation  of  the  master  has  dis- 
placed the  neat  execution  of  the  aspirant. 

(125)  “ Home”  is  a charming  interior,  by  Mr. 
Topham.  (31)  “ Highland  Pastime,”  and  (130) 
“ The  Return,"  although  displaying  first-rate 
points,  show  he  is  not  so  much  at  home  in  Scot- 
land as  in  Ireland. 

A drawing  entitled  (69)  “ Come  in,"  by  Jos.  J. 
Jenkins,  is  distinguished  by  a quaint  naivete  out  of 
the  common  way,  and  is  with  (222)  “The  Calm," 
the  best  of  the  painter’s  contributions. 

(15)  “The  Fishmarket  at  Rome,"  Carl  Haag,  a 
late  addition  to  the  society,  whose  productions, 
despite  some  foreign  crudities  and  eccentricities  of 
colour,  seem  to  justify  his  election,  (87)  “ The 
Remains  of  the  Temple  of  la  Fortuna  Capitolina,” 
exacts  attention  from  its  claims  to  a high  class  of 
style. 

We  could  hardly  find  terms,  without  becoming 
tautological,  expressive  of  admiration  for  all 
the  productions  that  deserve  it.  The  names 
of  Prout,  Gastineau,  Rayner,  Richardson,  W. 
Evans,  W.  Evans  of  Eton,  Bentley,  Callow,  Dun- 
can, Dodgson,  Branwhite,  Bartholomew,  Richard- 
son, Scr..,  are  a sufficient  warranty  for  attractive- 
ness. The  most  censorious  will  find  little  to  abuse. 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

In  reply  to  a question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  other  night,  Mr.  Greene  said  he 
was  certainly  aware  there  was  an  action  de- 
pending between  Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid,  but 
happily  that  subject  had  not  come  within  the 
province  of  the  commissioners.  The  commis- 
sioners were  obliged  to  carry  on  the  works  as 
well  as  they  possibly  could— but  certainly  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  arrange  matters  between 
the  contending  parties. 

Mr.  B.  Osborne  gave  notice,  “ that  on  an 
early  day  he  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  desirability  of  getting  rid  of  both 
Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid.”  (Loud  cheers.)  ! 

On  the  2Gth  ult.,  there  was  a conversa- 
tion as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  when  it  was  stated  that 
the  arrangement  of  six  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  House,  as  originally  designed, 
would  not  aflord  that  accommodation  for 
members  which  was  desirable.  It  was  sub- 
sequently thought  necessary  that  five  rows  only 
should  be  allowed  ; and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  number 
of  members  who  could  sit  in  the  House  would 
be  considerably  decreased.  To  remove  that 
difficulty  a larger  gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
House  was  determined  to  be  appropriated  to 


members  also,  so  that  a greater  number  might 
be  accommodated  than  in  the  present  House; 
and  this  had  been  carried  out  in  a temporary 
manner  in  order  that  it  might  be  occupied  for 
some  few  days  in  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Hume  inquired  if  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  pay  a per  centage  to  the 
architect  before  all  the  ‘ blunders  ’ were  recti- 
fied ? — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  they  had  as  yet  paid  no  per  cen- 
tage whatever  to  the  architect. — Mr.  Hume 
hoped,  that  no  more  money  would  be  paid 
until  these  blunders  were  rectified.  — Mr. 
Goulburn  said  he  hoped  that  hon.  gentlemen, 
in  asking  questions,  would  avoid  using  terms 
towards  individuals  which  were  not  deserved. 
(Hear,  hear,  says  the  Ed.) 


SLIMY  BANKS  OF  THE  THAMES. 

Throughout  Europe,  no  other  metropolis 
is  defiled  by  fluvial  pollution  such  as  debases 
the  noble  rivage  of  the  father  of  rivers  iu 
London.  From  Chelsea  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
from  Battersea  to  Greenwich,  one  long  slab  of 
feetid  puddle  disfigures  the  beach,  and,  at  low 
water,  impedes  commercial  intercourse.  This 
is  an  evil  of  long  standing;  and,  despite  the 
obvious  impediments  which  it  interposes  be- 
tween the  craft  and  the  wharf,  perhaps  no 
capital  has  thriven  equally  in  prosperous  traffic. 
It  may  be  that  “ where  there  is  muck  there  is 
luck,”  and  that  this  circumstance  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverb ; but  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  noble  quays  of  St.  Petersburgh,  the  wharves 
at  Hamburgh,  the  stone  sea-walls  at  Leith,  the 
granite  quays  of  Dublin  with  the  clean  con- 
structed docks — not  to  speak  of  Liverpool,  and 
even  Paris  and  every  continental  town  of  any 
magnitude — cannot  but  think  how  much  the 
facilities  of  landing  and  storing  might  be  in- 
creased by  the  construction  of  solid  quay  walls 
and  capacious  docks  within  them,  and  by  com- 
modious wharves.  To  erect  quay  walls  effec- 
tively along  the  Thames,  the  foundation  should 
be  laid  in  a line  struck  from  the  outer  water- 
way arch  of  Westminster-bridge,  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  continued  on  in  an  equable 
curvilinear  direction  towards  the  city,  and  as 
the  pool  is  much  wider  in  the  intervals  between 
the  bridges,  a large  tract  of  mud  sboal  would 
be  reserved  on  either  side,  which  interval  should 
be  cleared  out  and  deepened,  so  as  to  form 
floating  docks  between  the  quays  and  the 
wharves. 

These  docks  being  accessible  at  high  water 
(twice  a-day)  would  be  always  full  and  near 
the  level  of  the  wharves,  and  no  portion  of  the 
space  need  be  lost,  like  the  mud-bank,  but  all 
could  be  covered  by  barges  perpetually  receiving 
or  discharging  cargo  : these  wharfingers  would 
be  on  a level  with  their  business,  and  no  loss 
of  time  could  occur,  as  at  present : besides 
that,  the  stercor  and  putrescence  which  nau- 
seate every  observer  of  the  river  banks  at  low 
water  would  be  wholly  removed.  The  sani- 
tary spirit  which  is  abroad  has  said  enough  of 
the  poisonous  exhalations  emanating  from  the 
congested  discharge  of  a thousand  sewers,  and 
of  the  vapours  which  emit  pestilence  under  a 
summer’s  sun,  equally  pernicious  to  the  ope- 
rations of  trade  and  to  the  householders  in  the 
vicinage. 

Erstwhile  that  reach  extending  from  White- 
hall to  the  Temple-gardens  was  called  the 
“ Strand,”  the  exuvire  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  and  the  hamlet  of  Charing  must  then 
have  been  in  those  days  no  larger  than  a pump 
spout : the  puddle-dock  would  now  be  a more 
appropriate  designation.  There  are,  however, 
some  hopes  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  land 
may  here  gain  on  the  stream,  for  a flourishing 
bed  of  flaggers  in  luxuriant  vegetation  seems 
to  maintain  an  undisturbed  progression,  and 
bids  fair  to  connect  in  verdure  the  Temple- 
gardens  with  his  Grace  of  Northumberland’s 
rus  in  urbe.  It  cannot  lie  objected  that  such 
quay  tolls  should  interfere  with  business,  as 
the  barges  afloat  on  a high  level  would  be 
much  more  accessible;  therefore  the  private 
property  of  trade  must  be  benefited,  whilst 
the  corporate  property  in  the  causeway  and 
produce  of  the  river  must  be  equally  en- 
hanced— at  the  same  time  that  a cause- 
way for  foot  passengers,  if  not  for  car- 
riages, might  conduce  to  the  city  revenues  by 
a toll,  and  would  greatly  tend  to  the  liberation 
of  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  &c.,  from  a too 


densely  crowded  traffic.  These  ideas  are  not  t 
new : the  hideous  deformity  of  the  river  is  ; 
the  subject  of  every  foreigner’s  remarks.  I i 
have  before  alluded  to  the  subject  in  i 
The  Builder,  and  proposed  a plan  for 
making  the  base  of  these  quay  walls  a i 
watercourse  for  the  sewage  of  London.  Sir  • 
F.  French  and  Mr.  Martin  have  treated  the 
savoury  subject  before  me : nevertheless,  as 
what  is  before  the  eyes  often  becomes  impal- 
pable through  use,  it  may  not  be  altogether  out 
of  season  to  stir  up  the  dregs  of  this  old  de- 
posit, in  the  hope  that  the  urbane  inhabitants 
may  at  length  turn  their  noses  to  the  remarks  ; 
of  Quondam. 

***  Mr.  Martin  has  just  now  published  an  i 
“ Outline  of  a Comprehensive  Plan  for  divert-  • 
ing  the  Sewage  from  the  Thames,  and  applying  ; 
it,”  &c.,* — mainly  for  the  purpose  (and  very 
justly)  of  establishing  his  “ claim  to  the  origi-  • 
nality  of  design,  which  just  now  bids  fair  to  be  : 
quite  smothered  by  a host  of  newly  created  1 
competitors.” 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENES. 

Fremont's  Route  to  Oregon  and  California,  , 
Egyptian  llall. — The  moving  painting  showing 
the  journey  from  Washington  City  across  the  ■ 
Rocky  Mountains  to  California,  now  exhibit-  • 
ing  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  would  have  been 
thought  better  of,  if  it  had  appeared  before  the  : 
panorama  of  the  Nile,  and  the  magnificent  . 
diorama  illustrating  the  route  to  India.  More- 
over the  sketches  from  which  itwas  painted  were  : 
made  before  the  golden  “find”  had  changed  the  ■ 
aspect  of  the  country.  There  is  nevertheless  : 
a good  shilling’s  worth  of  information  to  be  • 
got  out  of  it.  They  tell  a good  trait  of  Colonel 
Fremont,  who,  at  the  close  of  his  toils,  and 
after  many  dangers,  discovered  a vein  of  gold  1 
stretching  for  two  miles  in  a tract  of  land  he  : 
had  purchased.  His  followers  had  shared  all  I 
his  hardships,  and  braved  death  for  him  and 
with  him.  Did  he  divide  his  mine  with  them  ? 
No.  He  gave  it  to  them,  and  they  divided  it  ; 
with  him  ! 

Journey  to  the  Tubular  Bridge,  Regent- 
street. — A very  charming  and  effective  painting  ; 
of  the  Snowdon  group  of  mountains  has  : 
been  added  to  this  exhibition.  The  views  are  ! 
now  made  to  succeed  each  other,  too,  without  ; 
dropping  the  curtain,  which  is  a great  ad-  • 
vantage,  and  the  running  commentary  given  i 
with  them  is  much  improved. 

Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street. — Mr.  . 
J.  FI.  Pepper  has  been  added  to  the  lecturing 
staff  here,  and  is  giving  some  interesting 
chemical  discourses.  The  institution  well 
maintains  its  attractiveness.  A cheaper  and  . 
more  instructive  evening’s  amusement  cannot  ; 
be  found. 

“ Artists'  Conversazione." — At  the  closing 
conversazione  on  the  27 th  ult.,  (Freemason’s  ; 
Tavern),  a selection  of  the  works  shown  at 
the  previous  meetings  filled  the  tables,  in-  • 
eluding  some  capital  sketches  by  Messrs.  . 
Bennett,  Collingwood  Smith,  Goodall,  and 
others.  Many  ladies  were  present,  and  the  i 
evening  passed  pleasantly. 

Artists'  Amateur  Dramatic  Performance. — ■ 
The  same  artists  who,  upon  two  former  occa-  • 
sions,  rendered  their  services,  have  determined 
to  give  a third  amateur  dramatic  performance  ■ 
at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  on  Saturday,  the 
18th  of  May,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  . 
“ Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution.” 
The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  extend  relief 
to  all  artists  in  distress,  their  widows  and 
orphans.  The  amateurs  ask  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  public  and  their  brother  1 
artists,  to  insure  that  successful  issue  which 
their  object  deserves,  and  will,  we  hope,  . 
find. 

Amateur  Musical  Society. — Those  who  want 
a proof  of  the  state  of  musical  knowledge  ; 
amongst  amateurs  in  England,  should  attend 
the  concerts  given  by  this  society,  at  the 
Ilanover-square  Rooms, — where,  by  the  way, 
they  may  see  an  Earl  blowing  his  own  trumpet, 
and  a Lord  drawing  the  long  bow— over  a . 
violoncello.  On  the  29th  they  gave  Felicien 
David’s  symphony  in  E flat,  and  Mendelssohn’s 
symphony  No.  3,  in  A minor,  in  admirable 
style.  Architects  should  be  musicians. 

* Effingham  Wilson,  London,  1850. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  new  bridge  at  Rochester,  in  a straight 
line  with  the  high  streets  of  Rochester  and 
Strood,  has  been  commenced.  It  is  to  be  of 
iron,  spanning  the  river  in  three  arches,  with 
the  view  of  improving  the  navigation.  Besides 
the  old  bridge  itself,  a great  portion  of  the 
east  side  of  Strood  High-street,  next  the  rail- 
way, is  to  be  pulled  down  and  a good  approach 

formed. A public  meeting  has  been  held 

at  Sheffield  to  promote  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment to  the  late  Ebenezer  Elliot. About 

3,000/.  out  of  6,000/.  have  been  realized  for  the 
erection  of  a second  church  (with  1,000  sit- 
tings, G94  free)  at  South  Banbury. It  is 

intended  to  build  new  schools  and  a school- 
house  at  Clifton,  near  Rugby,  this  spring,  for 
the  accommodation  of  185  children.  Mr.  F. 
Wood,  of  Rugby,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  H. 
Iladdon,  of  the  same  place,  the  builder:  the 
estimated  cost  is  GS7/.  5s.  The  Rev.  T.  Moore, 
the  rector,  gives  half  an  acre  of  ground  for 
the  site  and  playground.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  build  new  parochial  schools  for  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  Rugby,  for  which  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  J.  Moultrie,  has  offered  half  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  the  parish  voted  430/., 

remaining  from  the  sale  of  the  workhouse. 

A plan  to  enable  parties  in  possession  of 
steady  incomes  to  purchase  building  ground 
for  dwelling-houses,  has  been  projected  at 
Liverpool,  the  payments  to  extend  over  a 
series  of  years,  apparently  somewhat  on  the 
principle  suggested  for  public  and  sanitary 
works,  though  in  this  case  limited  and  modi- 
fied to  individual  requirements.  The  erection 
of  the  dwelling  itself,  we  presume,  is  meant  to 
be  paid  for  in  shape  of  adequate  rents  for  a 

term  of  years. New  schools  have  been 

erected  at  Northam. The  tender  of  Mr. 

George  Gray,  of  Bridlington  Quay,  has  been 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  Bridlington 
parsonage  house.  Six  tenders  were  lodged. 

A new  hall  is  about  to  be  erected 

at  Sudbrook,  near  Ancaster,  Lincolnshire, 
in  the  Elizabethan  style.  Mr.  Goddard 
is  architect,  and  the  builders  are  Mr. 
Banin,  of  Metheringham,  joiner,  and  Mr. 

Hudleston,  stone-mason,  Lincoln. The 

new  baths  and  washhouses  at  Trippet, 
Hull,  were  opened  on  Monday  week.  The 
portion  already  completed  consists  of  second- 
class  private  baths,  large  swimming  bath,  and 
washhouses.  The  building  is  of  brick,  faced 
with  stone.  There  are  thirty  - four  private 
second-class  baths  : each  bath  is  open  at  the 
roof,  and  the  steam  is  carried  off  through  a 
tower  by  a current  of  air  admitted  in  front  of 
the  building.  The  men’s  plunge  bath  is  36 
feet  by  22-g  feet,  and  twenty  persons  are  ad- 
mitted at  one  time.  The  washhouses  consist 
of  fifty-six  compartments.  The  number  of 
persons,  says  the  Packet,  who  bathed  gratui- 
tously on  Monday,  from  six  a.m.  to  two  p.m., 
was  922.  On  Tuesday,  when  the  usual  charges 
of  the  institution  were  made,  the  number  of 
bathers  was  392,  and  on  Wednesday  there 
were  350. The  directors  of  the  Bury  Me- 

chanics’ Institution  and  Athenaeum  are  about 
;to  commence  the  erection  of  their  intended 
i mechanics’  institution,  Mr.  Joshua  Smerk 
having  been  appointed  the  architect.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  4,000/.,  about  2,500/. 

I of  which  have  already  been  provided  or  pro- 
mised.  The  Darlington  Waterworks  having 

ibeen  completed,  the  water  was  turned  on 
i on  Wednesday  in  last  week.  The  event 
• was  celebrated  with  bell-ringing,  music,  and 

( feasting. The  little  insignificant  village  of 

|Springfield,  which  the  really  very  respectable 
'establishment  of  the  Gretna  Green  Vulcan 
■and  Innkeeper, Mr.Linton,  dignifies  andadorns 
sas  the  big  house — once  a private  residence 
— has  now  a village  workmen’s  library  and 
Heading-room,  got  up  by  the  labouring  classes 
ithemselves,  though  assisted  by  donations.  In 
ithree  weeks  there  were  fifty  subscribers  and 

i forty  volumes,  besides  newspapers. The 

^ Scotsman  says  that  the  demand  for  houses  of 
1 all  kinds  in  Edinburgh  has  recently  been  de- 
cidedly on  the  increase,  and  the  building  trade, 
■ which  has  been  for  many  years  comparatively 
It  dormant  there  (in  consequence  of  previ  )us 
^speculative  exhaustion)  seems  likely  soon  again 

oto  flourish. -The  Waterford  Town  Council 

lahave  agreed  to  apply  500/.  towards  baths  and 
/uvashhousus  for  the  labouring  classes  there. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  West 


Drayton,  is  about  to  be  restored,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Innes.  The  roofs  will 
undergo  a thorough  repair ; parapets  will  be 
built  to  the  nave  and  aisles,  the  stonework 
made  new  throughout,  and  the  flintwork  re- 
faced. Internally,  the  sittings  are  to  be  re- 
arranged, the  principal  part  being  new,  the 
walls  coated  with  cement,  and  many  alterations 
made  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing. The  works  will  be  commenced  imme- 
diately. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Many  of  the  labourers  on  the  Great 
Northern  line,  near  Peterborough,  have  been 
re-employed  on  the  intended  station  at  the 
Saxon  Barn  Farm,  which  also  is  to  be  rebuilt 

at  a cost  of  1,500/. A girder  bridge  on  the 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  line, 
at  Gainsborough,  snapped  in  the  middle  on 
Tuesday  week,  while  an  engine  was  passing  it. 
The  engine  fell  to  the  road  below.  The  down 
train  had  passed  over  it  only  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before.  “ Whether  the  accident  arose 
from  some  defect  in  the  casting  of  the  girders,” 
says  a Sheffield  paper,  “or  from  a change  in 
the  relative  conditions  of  the  molecules  by  the 
variation  of  temperature  remains  to  he  ascer- 
tained,”— or  whether  both  causes  may  not  have 

concurred. It  is  proposed  to  place  an  iron 

sculpture-cast  of  a colossal  figure  lately  mo- 
delled by  Mr.  I.  B.  Leyland,  of  Halifax,  on 
the  Norman  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Beacon- 
hill  tunnel,  near  the  Halifax  station  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line.  The  figure 
was  not  designed  for  this  special  purpuse  : it 
is  a colossal  human  figure  in  an  intensely 

listening  attitude. “ It  was  Liverpool  and 

Manchester  that  opened  the  traffic  on  rail- 
ways,” says  the  Liverpool  Courier.  No,  insists 
the  Gateshead  Observer,  “ the  Courier  is  mis- 
taken. Long  before  20th  November,  1824, 
the  first  rail  of  the  first  railway  had  been  laid 
in  Stockton-upon-Tees  ; and  in  1S25  the  Stock- 
ton  and  Darlington  Railway, which  ‘opened  the 

traffic  on  railways,’  was  in  operation.” 

A plate-layer  on  the  Caledonian  line  has  been 
charged,  on  the  oath  of  the  inspector  of  police 
to  that  company,  with  a contravention  of  the 
statute  5 and  6 Viet.,  cap.  55,  in  so  far  as  he 
neglected  to  see  that  a red  signal  was  placed 
600  yards  from  the  point  where  he  had  lifted 
or  taken  out  a rail  from  part  of  the  railway. 
The  offence  was  proved  in  terms  of  the  statute, 
and  the  offender  fined  in  1/.,  as  directed  by  the 

law. Fares  by  rail  from  Shrewsbury  to 

Wellington,  eleven  miles,  are  6d.  first-class, 

3d.  second-class,  and  third-class.  Id.! 

Petitions  are  being  presented  by  railway  Com- 
panies to  Parliament  for  a repeal  of  the  Act 
5 and  6 Viet.,  whereby  a duty  of  5 per  cent, 
was  imposed  on  all  sums  for  conveyance  of 
passengers.  They  set  forth  that,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  railway  revenues  have  been 
reduced  by  competition  and  by  heavy  assess- 
ments of  another  character  ; and  that  the  re- 
mission of  the  duty  would  relieve  the  particular 
interest  from  a burden  that  does  not  attach  to 
steam  vessels  or  any  other  description  of  pro- 
perty.  An  official  notice  of  the  competition 

of  engineers  for  a locomotive,  the  most  suitably 
constructed  for  conveying  goods  on  the  line 
about  to  be  constructed  over  the  Sommering 
Mountains,  has  been  issued  by  Baron  Lionel 
N.  de  Rothschild,  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
Government.  Six  prizes  are  offered,  the  first 
being  10,000/.,  or  20,000  imperial  ducats,  and 
the  other  five  respectively  5,000/.,  4,500/. 
4,000/.,  3,500/.,  and  3,000/.  Plans  and  parti- 
culars may  be  had  of  the  Austrian  Consulate 
General,  in  New-court,  St.  Swithin’s-lane. 


Cambridge  Architectural  Society. — 
At  a general  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  25th 
inst.,  a paper  on  York  Minster  was  read  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes  ; which  was  followed  by 
one  on  the  fonts  of  Cambridgeshire,  by  Mr. 
G.  Rowe,  St.  John’s  College,  Member  of  the 
Buckingham  Architectural  Society,  illustrated 
by  engravings.  The  Rev.  the  President  gave 
notice  that  the  society  would  meet  at  Fen 
Ditton  Church,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
2nd  May,  and  the  conversazione  would  be  held 
the  same  evening,  at  8 p.m.,  at  the  secretary’s 
rooms,  in  Trinity  College,  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration being  the  “Transitional  Period  from 
Norman  to  Early  English.” 


flSootta. 

A Plea  for  the  Ancient  Restoration  of  our 
Ancient  Parish  Churches.  By  G.  G.  Scott, 
Architect.  J.  II.  Parker,  London  and 
Oxford. 

This  is  a paper  read  before  two  architectural 
societies,  and  noticed  by  us  at  the  time,  to 
which  have  been  added  several  short  essays 
on  connected  subjects.  Mr.  Scott  has  so  re- 
cently put  before  our  readers  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  our  ancient  architecture,  that  we 
will  say  nothing  more  just  now  than  this, — 
that  those  who  desire  to  see  a further  deve- 
lopment of  these  views  will  find  it  in  this 
volume. 

luce's  Outlines  of  General  Knowledge,  and 
Outlines  of  English  History . Gilbert,  Pat.  r- 
noster-row. 

Both  useful  little  books.  The  short  chapter 
in  the  first,  however,  on  architecture,  which 
ignorantly  sets  forth  amongst  other  things 
that  we  have  amongst  us  six  principal  styles, 
the  Tuscan,  the  Doric, the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian, 
“ the  Roman  or  Composite,”  and  the  Gothic  ! 
should  be  re-written. 

The  Book  of  North  Wales — Scenery,  Antiqui- 
ties, Highways  and  Byeways,  Lakes,  Streams, 
and  Railways.  By  C.  F.  Cliffe.  Long- 
man and  Co.,  1850. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Cliffe  has  here  turned  out  a very 
companionable  fellow  to  his  “ Book  of  South 
Wales.”  In  the  midst  of  tour-exciting,  though 
by  no  means  inflated,  descriptions  of  romantic 
scenery,  only  now  (we  may  say)  made  accessible, 
by  rail,  the  more  matter  of  fact  utilities  of  a 
working  hand-book  for  every  one  are  not 
forgotten  ; neither  are  the  antiquities  of  this 
interesting  region  of  the  empire,  although  the 
less  interesting  are  merely  indicated  : an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  indeed  to  embody  the 
marrow  of  even  those  recent  investigations 
which  have  shed  so  many  important  lights  on 
Welch  antiquity,  and  to  these  are  added  the 
accomplished  compiler’s  own  occasional  obser- 
vations. About  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
itinerary  are  devoted  to  the  counties  of  Caer- 
narvon and  Merioneth.  There  is  a map,  said 
to  be  prepared  with  much  care,  by  J.  Dower, 
of  Pentonville-hill,  and  illustrations  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  volume. 


iHisrcUaitra. 

North  London  School  of  Drawing 
and  Modelling. — This  school  was  opened 
on  Wednesday  evening,  May  1st,  at  the  large 
room,  St.  Mary’s-terrace,  Camden-town,  when 
there  were  between  200  and  300  persons  pre- 
sent. 180  students  have  already  joined  the 
school,  and  many  more  have  expressed  a wish 
to  do  so,  but  the  committee,  not  having  yet 
made  arrangements  for  so  large  a number,  have 
been  obliged  to  refuse  them  for  the  present. 
Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  the  master,  delivered  a 
very  excellent  address,  of  which  we  should 
give  some  part  but  for  the  pressure  on  our 
columns.  Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  Ford  Maddox 
Brown,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Warren, 
then  addressed  the  meeting.  Great  credit  is 
due  tcj  those  who  have  brought  this  school  into 
action,  especially  to  Mr.  Seddon,  who  it  ap- 
pears originated  the  scheme.  It  is  in  contem- 
plation to  open  a class  lor  females. 

Improvements  at  Kensington. — John 
Bull  says  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  are  about  to  make  a series  of  im- 
portant improvements  in  this  district.  The 
houses  in  High-street,  directly  opposite  the 
Queen’s-road,  newly  formed,  will  he  thrown 
down,  and  a road  will  be  constructed  there- 
from into  Brompton,  so  as  to  give  direct  com- 
munication from  the  latter  place  to  Bayswater. 

Roman  Villa  in  England. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Arcliceological  Institute,  Mr. 
Birch  gave  a description  of  the  Roman  villa 
recently  excavated  near  Wakefield-lodge,  on 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  This 
villa,  which  is  square,  and  contains  ten  or 
eleven  rooms,  is  situated  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  London-road,  and  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  some  labourers  while 
digging  for  stone.  On  the  east  side  there  is  a 
hypocaust  extending  under  three  of  the  rooms, 
and  there  is  a pavement,  60  feet  in  length, 
composed  of  rough  white  tessene. 
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Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — On 
April  23  the  paper  read  was  a “ Description  of 
the  Insistent  Pontoon  Bridge,  at  the  Dublin 
Terminus  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way of  Ireland,”  by  Mr.  R.  Mallet.  Also,  a 
“ Description  of  a Wrought-iron  Lattice 
Bridge,  constructed  over  the  Line  of  the  Rugby 
and  Leamington  Railway,”  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Doyne.  This  bridge,  which  is  150  feet  span, 
carries  a public  road  over  the  Honingham 
cutting.  It  consists  of  two  girders  156  feet  in 
length,  and  10  feet  6 inches  in  depth,  placed 
at  a distance  of  20  feet  apart,  and  connected 
together  by  means  of  wrought-iron  transverse 
girders,  and  by  a system  of  horizontal  diagonal 
bracing.  The  transverse  girders,  7 feet  6 
inches  apart,  are  each  formed  of  a plate  of 
wrought  iron,  with  two  angle  irons  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom  : these  are  covered  with  cor- 
rugated galvanized  iron,  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
thick,  upon  which  concrete,  and  then  a layer  of 
gravel  and  loam  metalling,  6 inches  thick,  are 
laid.  This  bridge  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  Smith,  and  James,  of  Leamington, 
upon  a platform  which  gave  to  the  girders  a 
camber  of  7 inches  in  the  centre,  which  was 
reduced  to  3j  inches  upon  removing  the  plat- 
form. The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  was  about 
3,500 /.  During  the  progress  of  the  works,  the 
author  made  some  experiments  upon  the 
strength  of  rivets  of  different  sizes,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  average  breaking 
weight  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area,  was 
35‘10  tons  for  a chain  joint,  and  IS‘82  tons  for 
a lap  joint.  On  Tuesday,  April  30,  a paper 
was  read  “ On  the  Absorbent  Power  of  Chalk, 
and  its  Water  Contents,  under  Different  Geo- 
logical Conditions,”  by  Professor  D.T.  Ansted. 

King  Alfred’s  Burial  Place  at  Win- 
chester.— With  respect  to  a statement  as  to 
the  sale  of  “ Alfred’s  burial  place,”  quoted  by 
us  from  the  Hampshire  Independent,  we  have 
received  several  letters  denying  the  existence 
of  any  remains  at  Winchester.  One  states,  not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  Milner  that  Alfred 
was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  Bridewell,  that 
the  king  was  in  reality  interred  at  Driffield,  in 
Yorkshire.  Mr.  Colson,  architect,  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  bought  the  land,  writes 
us, — “ That  if  any  excavations  are  made  and 
he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  and  good  monarch  Alfred, 
he  will  be  the  first  to  respect  them  and  to  pro- 
mote the  erection  of  a monument  over  them.” 

Preservation  of  Ancient  Parish 
Registers. — Mr.  Downing  Bruce  has  pub- 
lished a letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  M.P.,  calling  attention  to  the  present 
state  of  ancient  parochial  registers.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  parish  clerk  who  used  part  of 
a register,  kept  in  his  own  cottage,  to  singe  a 
goose,  and  this  is  not  a solitary  case.  Mr. 
Bruce  properly  suggests  the  adoption  of  some 
means  to  preserve  documents  so  important  as 
parish  registers. 

Inspection  of  Suspension  Bridges. — 
In  consequence  of  the  late  calamity  at  Angers, 
the  French  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  just 
formed  a commission,  to  again  study  all  the 
questions  connected  with  the  mode  of  con- 
struction of  suspension  bridges,  and  the  trials 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  to  propose 
such  improvements  as  they  may  think  ne- 
cessary in  the  precautionary  measures  now 
adopted. 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 
On  the  18th  inst.,  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
treasurer, Mr.  Bayldon,  were  audited,  and 
exhibited  a balance  of  considerable  amount  in 
hand.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hugall  applied  for  a 
grant  towards  purchasing  a new  font  for  the 
Early  English  Chapel,  at  Bilton,  near  Hull, 
and  at  the  general  meeting,  at  two  o’clock, 
the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  Churton  read  a 
paper,  creating  an  interesting  discussion  on 
the  priory  of  Mount  Grace,  near  Thirsk. 

The  (Land)  Surveyors’  Association 
has  beta i reformed,  with  various  very  important 
and  desirable  objects, — such  as  uniting  the 
legitimate  members  of  the  profession,  pro- 
moting the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the 
various  departments  of  surveying,  and  for 
giving  that  respectability  to  the  profession 
which  shall  entitle  it  to  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  and  the  public.  Mr.  J.  Bailey 
Denton  is  the  chairman.  The  non-appearance 
of  the  metropolitan  survey  by  the  Ordnance 
department,  although  two  years  have  elapsed, 
gives  them  a ground  of  complaint. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  7th  inst.,  for  the 
erection  of  parochial  schools  and  teachers’ 
residence  at  Wribbenhall,  Mr.  R.  Robinson,  of 
Stourbridge,  architect ; by  1 Lth,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  three  houses  with  front  shops,  &c.,  at 
Brierley-hill,  Staffordshire,  same  architect ; 
by  6th,  for  building  an  additional  arch  to  the 
Pitlake-bridge,  near  Croydon  (Mr.  R.  J.  Hood, 
of  London-bridge  station,  engineer),  and  for 
park  palings  adjoining  ; by  4th,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a national  school  for  300  children,  and 
a master’s  residence,  at  Sowerby,  Halifax, 
Messrs.  Perkin  and  Backhouse,  of  Exchange- 
buildings,  Leeds,  architects, — separate  tenders 
for  the  various  specific  works ; by  a date  not 
specified,  for  the  erection  of  three  eight-roomed 
houses  and  premises  at  Southampton,  M r.  Poole, 
of  6,  Bernard-street,  Southampton, architect;  by 
l6th,for  taking  down  and  rebuildingahouse  and 
premises  in  High-street,  Southampton,  Messrs. 
Hinves  and  Bedborough,  of  23,  Portland- 
street,  Southampton,  architects;  by  11th,  for 
the  erection  of  a new  aisle  to  the  parish  church 
of  Roade,  near  Northampton,  Mr.  E.  F.  Law, 
of  Northampton,  architect;  by  same  date,  for 
the  erection  of  a new  school-house  to  the 
parish  school  of  Pitsford,  near  Northampton, 
design  by  same  architect;  by  27tb,  for  the 
erection  of  the  Bucks  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
at  Stone,  near  Aylesbury,  Messrs.  Wyatt  and 
Brandon,  of  77,  Great  Russell-street,  archi- 
tects,— also  for  a large  quantity  of  iron- 
work for  same;  by  15th,  for  a telescope 
to  the  gasholder,  No.  2,  of  the  Wool- 
wich Consumers’  Protective  Gas  Company, 
Glass-yard,  Woolwich ; by  a date  not  spe- 
cified, for  excavating  ground  and  forming 
about  1,600  feet  of  brick  sewer,  also  a quantity 
of  glazed  pipe  sewer  as  advertised,  Messrs. 
Godwin,  of  Brompton,  architects;  by  28th,  for 
the  execution  of  the  work  of  gas  fittings  to  the 
buildings  and  station  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  north  of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  Maiden- 
lane,  Mr.  Lewis  Cubitt,  of  52,  Bedford-square, 
architect ; by  a date  not  specified,  for  all  or 
any  of  the  works  required  in  erecting  a church 
at  Ringley-bridge,  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lan- 
cashire, Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Paley,  of  Lancas- 
ter, architects  ; by  20th,  for  the  construction 
of  baths  and  washhouses,  at  Preston,  Mr.  P.  P. 
Baly,  of  14,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  and 
Messrs.  Park,  Son,  and  Garlick,  of  Preston, 
engineers;  by  a date  not  specified,  for  sinking 
a well  at  Southampton,  Mr.  A.  Giles,  of  9, 
Adelphi-terrace,  engineer ; by  18th,  for  the 
erection  of  a cast-iron  gas  tank,  103  feet  dia- 
meter, and  22  feet  deep,  with  telescopic  gas- 
holders, columns,  &c.,  to  be  put  up  at  the 
Alliance  and  Dublin  Consumers’  Gas  Works, 
at  Dublin,  Mr.  G.Low,  of  39,  Finsbury-circus, 
London,  engineer;  and  by  6th,  for  enlarging 
and  completing  a gasholder  for  the  Cambridge 
Gas  Company. 

Building  at  Bangor. — The  Cae  Maes 
Lodig  estate,  adjoining  Bangor  on  the  south, 
has  been  laid  out  for  building  villa  and  other 
residences,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Horner,  architect,  and  if  our  information  be 
correct,  the  scheme  is  a promising  one,  as  the 
demand  for  houses  is  great  in  Bangor,  and  all 
the  desirable  sites  immediately  available  are 
comprised  in  this  property.  There  have  been, 
we  believe,  about  eighty  houses  built  in  Bangor 
during  the  last  year  or  so,  and  more  would 
have  been  begun  but  for  the  want  of  sites. 

Architects’  Advisers. — Mr.  Editor, — I 
was  greatly  amused  by  one  line  in  a recent 
Builder,  which  shows  how  that  “An  Archi- 
tect” (so  he  calls  himself)  having  a little 
church  to  restore,  cannot  do  so  without  asking 
the  advice  of  a set  of  gentlemen  composing 
the  commitee  of  a society — such  committee 
not  having  a single  architect  among  them. 
What  a pity  it  is  that  architects  do  not  pass  the 
so  often  talked  of  examination,  “so  as  to 
enable  them  to  execute  any  work  entrusted  to 
them,  whether  large  or  small,  without  the 
advice  of  amateurs.” — Another  Architect. 

City  Carpenter. — Mr.  Charles  Waterlow 
has  been  elected  City  Carpenter,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Colebatch,  who  had  held  the  situation 
for  a number  of  years. 

St.  Stephen’s,  Southwark. — A new 
church,  Early  English,  with  gabled  tower, 
built  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Teulon,  archi- 
tect, in  Kent-street,  Borough,  was  consecrated 
on  the  27th  ult.  The  district  is  one  of  peculiar 
character,  needing  help. 


Cheapening  Patents. — What  objection  i 
is  there  to  adopting  in  Great  Britain  an  im-  ■ 
provement  made,  in  the  last  new  patent  law,  , 
in  France  ? It  is,  to  allow  the  patent  to  be  e 
paid  for  by  twelve  yearly  instalments,  instead  1 
of  in  one  sum  at  first.  This  has  been  found  a a 
very  acceptable  amelioration  by  poor  inventors,  , 
whilst  the  Government  has,  I believe,  also  a 
reaped  some  benefit  from  it,  the  income  derived  1 
from  this  branch  of  revenue  being  greater  than  i 
it  was  under  the  old  law. — F. 

Architectural  Association.  — The  e 
subscription  of  1 1.  mentioned  in  the  last  num-  ■ 
her  of  The  Builder,  was  voted  to  the  North  i 
London  School  for  Drawings  and  Models,  and  1 
not  to  the  National  Exhibition  for  1851,  as  a 
there  stated. 

Park  for  Islington.— On  Tuesday  a i 
vestry  meeting  of  St.  Luke’s  took  place  in  the  j 
vestry-room  to  determine  whether  any,  and  1 
what,  assistance  should  be  given  in  favour  of  a i 
new  park  at  Islington.  Mr.  Lloyd  said  the  ; 
area  would  cover  500  acres  of  ground,  in-  • 
eluding  200  acres  covered  by  the  villas  $ 
on  Ilighbury-grove,  Vale,  &c.  The  cost  t 
would  be  about  1 50,000/.  to  200,000/.  A reso-  - 
lution  approving  of  the  proposed  park  was  s 
unanimously  carried,  and  a public  meeting  of  f 
the  borough  was  determined  to  be  held  forth-  ■ 
with. 

Exhibition  of  all  Nations. — We  learn  i 
from  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  of  1 
Design,  that  the  amount  of  subscription  re-  ■ 
ported  to  the  commissioners,  is  about  48,000/.,  , 
and  that  about  half  the  local  committees  have  : 
not  yet  made  any  report.  The  Royal  Academy  - 
has  given  500/.  Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  Prus-  • 
sia,  Belgium,  and  America  are  all  moving. 

Wide  Estimating. — Estimates  delivered  1 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  Bird,  architect,  for  : 
covering  in  and  finishing  three  houses  at  t 
Notting-hill,  to  build  completely  two  ovens  i 
(11  and  7 bushels),  back  office,  and  stable  : 
building,  for  Mr.  A.  Urquhart;  the  quantities  i 
supplied  by  the  architect. 


Sach 

. .£1,740 

0 

0 

Darby  

. 1,596 

10 

0 

Lawrence  and  Son  . 

. 1,592 

0 

0 

Tunewell 

. 1,448 

0 

0 

Brass 

. 1,438 

0 

0 

Everett 

978 

0 

0 

TENDERS 

For  the  orection  of  a superintendent’s  house,  offices,  and  I 
board-room,  for  the  Directors  of  the  Woolwich  Consumers’  ' 
Protective  Gas  Company,  as  advertised  in  The  Builder:  : 


Mr.  L.  Davis,  architect. 

Kirk  and  Parry s£l,269 

Walker  and  Soper 1,268 

Cooper  and  Davis 1,257 

T.  and  R.  Corby  1,220 

Cooper  and  Bottomley 1,167 

Tamsett  (Woolwich) 1,059 

Williamson  (Plumstead) 1,050 

Maynard 1,040 


Taylorand  Son  (Woolwich,  accepted)  993 

For  the  chapel,  board-room,  and  four  alms-houses,  for  the 
Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  Old  Kent-roud,  opened  on 
the  25th  April;  Messrs.  H.  and  E.  Rose,  architects.  The 


quantities  were  supplied. 

Faithfull ^3,608 

Corby  3,530 

Coleman 3,444 

Soper  and  Walker 3,375 

Cooper  and  Davis 3,340 

Carteris  3,330 

Rider  3,323 

W.  M.  Hill  and  Son 3,270 

Whinhnm  3,232 

Cooper 2,988 


BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS, 

MODERN  AND  MEDI.EVAL  ; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century , and  of  some  of  the  Architectural 
\Vorks  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.  S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects;  Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

Part  VII.  of  this  work,  price  2s.  Gd.  was  pub- 
lished on  Wednesday  last,  containing  views  of  the 
Royal  Lyceum  Theatre  ; Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Farm-street,  Grosvenor-square ; the 
Church  of  La  Villette,  Paris  ; St.  Augustine’s  Col- 
lege, Canterbury;  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  Wands- 
worth ; the  Printers'  Almshouses,  Wood-green, 
Tottenham  ; Custom-house,  Rouen  ; the  Chapter- 
house,  Chester  Cathedral ; with  descriptive  letter 
press  and  numerous  details. 

Part  VIII.  will  be  published  June  1,  and  will 
complete  the  work.  To  prevent  disappointment, 
the  names  of  parties  intending  to  take  the  work 
when  completed  should  be  sent  forthwith. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  2, 
York-street,  Covent  Garden,  or,  by  order,  of  any 
Bookseller. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  May  6.— Institute  of  British  Architects,  8 p.m. 


Tuesday,  May  ; 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 
British 


Wednesday,  May  8. — Society  of  Arts,  8 p. 
Archieological  Association,  8$  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  9.— -Society  of  Antiquaries,  8 p.i 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Chapel  Keeper”  (American  potash,  in  paste,  laid  on  with  a 
brush,  has  been  recommended  for  taking  stains  out  of  marble), 
“A  Working  Man ’’(neither  the  architect  nor  the  con- 
tractor were  knighted  at  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange), 
" W.  C.  T.,”  “ E.  W.  G.”  (we  hope  to  publish  it), 
" W.  M.  T.,”  “ C.  L.  N.”  (Thanks.  Our  arrangements  do 
not  permit  it  at  this  moment),  " C.  R.  X.”  (the  hydraulic 
press  is  independent  of  steam),  “ H.  E.,”  "Alpha,”  “A 
Subscriber,”  Cambridge  (the  question  was  discussed  a short 
time  since  in  our  pages),  "T.  H.  T.,”  "W.  H.  1’.,” 
"C.  B.”  (it  is  against  our  rule  to  give  addresses’,  " O.  M.,” 
11  A.  B.  W.”  (we  have  r.ot  seen  the  continuation  of  contro- 
versy), “ A Sufferer,”  “ Mr.  W..”  " W.  P.,”  Arnport  (we 
are  forced  to  decline  giving  his  prices),  " E.  H.  T.,”  (we  are 
not  able  to  reply),  “ T.  H.  and  Co.,”  "Good  Wisher,” 
“ M.  P.”  (we  cannot  insert  abuse  on  slight  grounds),  “ C. 
V.”  (shall  appear  when  an  opportunity  offers),  " J.  B.  W.,” 
“ W.  A.  P.,”  "A.  B.  G.,”  “ J.  G.,”  Malton 

(the  recent  experiments  appear  to  have  been  very  successful), 
“ C.  G.,”  Greenwich;  "A  Commissioner,”  Greenwich; 
"A  Tax-payer,”  Greenwich;  “Mr.  S.,”  "Mr.  P.  P.,” 
“ G.  P.  R.,”  “ A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John 
Russell,  M.P.,  on  the  present  Crisis  relative  to  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Scotland,  with  Plans  and  Views  of  proposed  Galleries,” 
by  Thomas  Hamilton,  Architect  (VVealc) ; "An  Elementary 
Course  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Physical  Geography,” 
by  David  T.  Anstcd,  M.A.,  &c.  (Van  Voorst.) 

ASVERTISEMZINTS. 


MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Socioty  of  Painters  iu  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
"•The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  ltoucn,  Ac.,”  and 
of  "London  ns  it  is,”  otters  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes  Perspective  Views.  Interiors,  Ac.  Prom  the  long  expe- 
rience he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
Wtchlield-strect. Oxford-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

MR.  EDWARD  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

meeting  gentlemen  who  require  coloured  Architectural 
Drawings,  Perspectives,  Interiors,  Isometricals,  Ac.,  got  up.  Out- 
lines of  same,  neatly  coloured,  with  background,  on  terms  that 
will  assure  approval.  Mr  E.  P.  further  begs  to  state  that  he  makes 
aconddcrntiou  In  his  charge  should  the  competition  prove  unsuc- 
cessful.—Address,  Mr.  E.  PARAIRE,  lfi,  Woodstock-st.,  Bond-st 

Church,  chapel,  turret,  and 

PLANTATION  BELLS.— MODERATE  PREMIUM— An 
opportunity,  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with,  now  offers  (consequent 
on  the  retirement  from  the  trade  of  the  Senior  Partner  in  an  old 
established  Provincial  Bell  Foundry!  of  acquiring  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  same,  ns  practised  for  the  long  period  of  eighty 
pears,  at  the  above-named  concern.  The  patterns  and  utensils  will 
be  Bold,  and  all  requisite  information  imparted,  with  industrial 
evidence,  h v the  late  Junior  Partner.  Any  part  of  England  and 
Wales  — Audi  css,  pre  paid,  E.  F.,  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2, 
York- street,  Coveut  Garden,  until  called  for. 

SANDS  and  EMERY,  2,  Robert-street, 

Bedford-row,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  persons  engaged  in 
building  to  their  prices  lor  prepared  sashes  and  frames,  doors, 
shop-fronts,  greenhouse  lights,  4c.  Ac.,  full  lists  of  which  will  he 
forwarded  on  application.  N.B.  Always  on  hand  a large  stock  of 
well-seasoned  doors,  mouldings.  &c.,  of  various  patterns. 


GRANITE,  from  the  finest  quarries  in 

Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  supplied  either  scabbled  or 
worked  to  order.  Blocks  of  good  quality,  at  Is.  8d.  per  foot  cube, 
alongside  in  the  Thames.— JOHN  G.  KNIGHT,  Stone  Agent, 
Salmon's-lone-bridge,  Limehouse. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  nnd  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN. — Messrs,  MARTIN  and  WOOD  (late  Scoles  and 
Martin  I solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons, and  others,  to  their 
stock  of  Portland,  York,  and  Derby  Stone:  also  Bangor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks, Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire  stone, 
&c„  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  4c.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpnulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northon’a  Drain 
Pipes.  Syphons,  Ac.,  always  on  hnud.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  Ac. 


BATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrvmcn,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  nnd  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects.  Masons,  Builders,  Ac..  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  HATH 
STONE  will  always  he  kept  at  the  Dcnot,  opposite  the  (treat 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf.  Regent’s-park  Basin. 


BATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

Railway, Paddington.— EDWARD  FLUESTER  (late agent, 
for  Job  Pictorl  respectfully  informs  Architects.  Builders,  and 
others,  that  he  continues  to  supply  all  kinds  of  Bath  Stonoofthe 
best  quality  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  A large  stock  always  on 
hand  at  the  derflt.— N.B.  Pains  wick  Stone  in  block,  steps, land- 
ings, or  slabs,  of  any  thickness. 


Devon  haytor  granite.— 

Engineers.  Architects,  Contractors,  Masons,  and  others,  arc 
respectfully  informed  that  this  superior  granite  cm  now  he  supplied 
to  any  extent.  Its  great  strength  and  durability  renders  it  a most 
desirable  stone  for  the  construction  of  docks,  bridges,  embank- 
ments, sea  walls,  tramways,  kerb  pitching.  Ac.  A large  stock  of  the 
above  granite  will  always  be  kept  on  band  at  the  Devon  Haytor 
Wharf,  Kotherhitbc,  London. 

GEORGE  II.  CLARK.  Sole  Agent. 

i.  ecc.,  may  oe  snow-  — — --  --  *’ 

vulvv  „f  the  Devon  T-Tnvfn, 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS—  LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaisc,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubign.v  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer,  prior  nnd  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RANVILLE  STONE  from  Rauville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— DcpAt,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotherhithc.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  South wark-square.  Borough. 


^AEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs.  Caen  (propri&aire  des  Carriercs  il  Allemagne), 
offers  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alle- 
magne,  at  is.  Id.  per  cubic  foot,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons 
(free  of  expense',  from  the  depGt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf, 
11,  Fore-street,  Limehouse.— Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.— 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  any  pnrt  of  the  coast,  on 
" same  terms. — Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  at  the  Office,  32, 
ley-street.  Borough  Market;  or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the 
Wharf.— Samples  to  be  seen,  nnd  references  to  be  had,  at  Mr. 
MARSH'S,  No.  3,  Cliarlotte-row,  uear  the  Mansion  House. 


ROCKHILL  PAVING  STONE,  with 

sawn  joints.— Commissioners.,  surveyors  of  paving,  and  the 
trade  generally,  arc  hereby  respectfully  informed  and  cautioned, 
that  the  original  nnd  genuine  RockhiU  Paving  Stone  is  shipped 
only  from  the  port  of  Wick,  North  Britain,  that  it  can  he  supplied 
to  any  extent,  in  courses  of  any  widths,  up  to  4 feet  in  one  stone, 
and  wider  fur  special  orders,  on  application  to  Mr.  SAMUEL 
SHARP,  sole  agent.  Jamaica  Coffee-house,  Cornhill.  London.— For 
immediate  supply  a stock  always  lnndcd  at  Waterloo  Dock,  Com- 
mercial-road, Lambeth. 


SOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT  TO  RAM  LEY  FALL  STONE,  from  the  Fair 

. PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASSWARE-  MD  Head  Quarries.  Yorkshire  - DepOt.  DEVON  HAYTOR 


._  PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, Sfi,  Soho-squarc,  London. —ALFRED  QOSLETT  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  lie  can  offer  nt  the  very 
lowest  whole-ale  prices,  delivered  either  iu  crates,  os  niauufae 
tured,  or  out  to  size  nnd  glazed. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  — HETLEY 

and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  PRICES  for  the  above  i<  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  of 
•bout  40  percent,  has  been  made  ou  the  usual  Glazing 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wiltou-road, Pimlico  Basin 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
nt  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  nnd  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  1 inch  to  1J  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac. — Apply  at  E.  SI  SIMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wtlton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  thnt  I have  now  com  ... 

pletcd  a new  ENGINE, and, owing  to  the  facility  with  which  1 can  Stamp.  The  prices 
execute  orders,  1 am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
ond  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan 
tity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 

S noted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
o.l.  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-square.-  Cash  only. 


I?  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-J  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  reduced  prices 
II  of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
hand  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
' -PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
1 “GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
I)  lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
■sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
1 !s,— s'zc’  8e  'nc*ics  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 

• Hall  ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse.  315.  Oxford-street. 

MARYLEBONE  LEADTcTlASS,  and 

. COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 
['  WORKS,  15,  Lissnn-grove  North.— I beg  to  draw  the  attention  of 
It  the  trade  to  the  above  very  old  establishment,  at  which  builder.-, 
1 plumbers,  Ac.,  will  find  the  system  of  business  uniformly  pursued 
' most  advantageous  to  their  interests.  A large  Stock  of  the  BEST 
i MATERIALS  ONLY  are  kept,  and  supplied  nt  the  very  lowest 
Iu  current  prices  for  CASH.  The  manufacture  of  every  description 
if  of  DECORATIVE  WINDOW  GLASS  is  now  conducted  upon  the 
■ premises,  and  from  personal  attention,  with  the  employment  of 
i nnjt-rate  workmen,  1 am  enabled  to  supply  the  same  unsurpassed 
alike  in  design,  execution,  and  economy.  Gas  and  Lamp  Shades 
i and  Glasses  in  very  variety.  French  Shades  and  " 

:ij  PATENT  CANNABIC  - ORNAMENTS, 

Hi  i for  ARCHITECTURAL  and  ORNAMENTAL  DECO, 
4<  RATIONS.— Warehouse.  29,  Marylcbone- street.  Regent  - street 
Ns  London,— These  admirable  ornaments,  of  which  there  are  nlrcadv 
I.1  l,nq»  patterns  and  a large  stock  ready,  may  vie  in  their  finish  and 
Be  delicacy  with  metal,  stone,  or  wood.  They  have  been  extensively 
ij>  UBed  in  Paris,  and  at  the  new  gallery  of  tlie  Louvre.  In  England 
Ijji  they  have  been  used  to  decorate  Sadlers’  Hall,  aud  the  whole  of 
V the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  and  many  noblemen’s  nnd  geutle- 
ii  men’s  houses,  nnd  lmve  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  of 
u Arts  for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  internal  aud  external  architcc- 
ii  turnl,  decorative,  aud  cabinet  work.  The  material  is  strong,  light, 
n and  perfectly  impervious:  it  neither  --brinks  nor  swells,  and  pro- 
a duces  the  finest  or  boldest  outlines,  and  gilds  and  burnishes  up 
0 *°  tho  refulgence  of  solid  metal.  For  small  ornaments  the  price 
n \nl'  be  found  to  be  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  papior  macin’,  but 
oi  for  those  of  a larger  size  the  deduction  of  prices  iz  considerably 
((greater.  The  Album  nnd  tariff  can  be  had  at  the  warehouse,  ox  at 
h Mr.  WEALE’S,  59,  High  Holhoni.  • " 


I FLOORING.— ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customeis  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOA  RDS.  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  c quantity  of  freshly  prepared  hoards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  curreutprices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  iu  great 
variety,  and  prepare  I in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark- 
bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,  October,  1849. 

r|MIOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

J-  Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road.  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  nnd  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deal  - nnd  seautlin  nfevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak.  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 


Head  Quarries.  Yorkshire  — DepOt.  DEVON  HAYTOR 
WIIARF.  ROTTIER 1 1 IT  HE.  LON  DON  ; GEORGE  n.  CLARK, 
Sole  Agent.— Engineers.  Railway  Contractors.  Builders.  Masons, 
and  others,  nr:  invited  to  INSPECT  this  SUPERIOR  FREE- 
STONE. wli'ch  can  be  supplied  to  any  extent,  and  at  a very  low 
price.  It  is  well  ndapteil  for  docks,  bridges,  embankments,  sea 
walls,  railway  works,  aud  all  huildings  where  freestone  is  used.— 
Further  particulars  maybe  known  on  application  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
CLARK,  as  above,  where  a good  assortment  of  blocks  is  kept. 
Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all  part'  of  the  const-  Samples  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of"  The  Builder, ”3,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  pinned  hoth  faces,  will 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

U in.  yellow,  per  sq.  ....  20s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  0d 

1 „ „ 17s.  fid.  I „ „ „ ....  11s.  9d 

1 .,  „ , ....  14s.  91  | 1 10s.  6d. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCH  BUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Kiug’s-rond,  Chelsea. 


SAW  MILLS,  Q I LLING HAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle 
B iards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  hv  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenov 
Conal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills,  Uillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

General  wood-cutting  com- 

PANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS.  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  aud  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  aud  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  aud  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  hv  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy.  Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders.  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  tho  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  arc  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  With  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble —Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3a  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  terns,  Filters,  Dairy  aud  Larder  She’vcs.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings.  Slabs,  aud  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 19  and  50,  Upper  Belgravc-place. 

TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE!  the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Ac.  of  supe- 
rior quality,  is  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY’S 
PATENT  WORKS,  Earl-street,  Ilolywell-street.  Millbauk.— Coun- 
try orders  nttended  to,  and  a large  assortment  always  in  stock. 

ARLISLE  MARBLE  WORKS.— 

ESTABLISHED  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  recently  fitted 
upwithnewand  improved  machinery  for  working  and  polishing 
marble.  Architects  and  builders  requiring  large  works  executed 
will  find  a great  saving  in  cost  and  time  by  intrusting  thorn  to  this 
establishment.  Designs  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
THOMAS  and  JAMES  NELSON,  Proprietors. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
'^GOTinC1  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate.  , 

FONTS  from  51.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

& SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 

CMEMORIAD  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
pletc  for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 

Marble  Chimnev-pieces— cheap  and  good.  our-r  vrr-a 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHAVES.— 
M INTON’S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  I orcelam 

*U“talS!aOttDH«AlwSbHrMNST.ME(H  |» 

A FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade, 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  MANUFAC- 
TORY’. WM.  A.  ROSE’S,  6(1.  Upper  Thames-street,  London, 
Oils,  Lead,  Colour,  Varnish,  and  Railway  Grease  Manufacturer  aud 
Merchant. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND 
BUILDERS. 

T EBAY’S  UNIVERSAL  PLANNING 

RULE  contains  all  the  scales  neccs-ary  for  Architectural  or 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  for  Plotting  Surveys.  Manufactured 
only  by  HORNE.  T1IORNTH  WAIT  E,  and  WOOD,  Opticians, 
123.  Newgatc-strect,  London. — Prices  : Boxwood,  7s.  fid. ; Ivory,  16s. 

LIGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  nnd  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  nt  prices  that  defy  com- 
petition.—Address.  CHARLES  9TRUTTON.  34,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth  ; and  Trinity-street,  Lower  Rotherhithc. 

G~~  REY  GOOSE  FEATHERS,  Is.  per  lb.— 

HEAL  nnd  SONS’  present  prices  for  Bed  Feathers  arc  :— 

Poultry os.  8d.  I Best  Grey  Goose Is.  lOd 

Grey  Goose  Is.  Od.  White  ditto 2s.  2d. 

Foreign  ditto  Is.  fid.  | Best  Dantzic  ditto 3e  Od. 

Purified  by  steam  and  warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust— 
IIEAL  nnd  SONS’ List  of  Bedding,  containing  fail  particulars  of 
weights,  sizes,  nnd  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  onapplication  to  their 
Factory.  19!,Tottenham-court-road,  London. 

MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches.  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies.  Ac.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alliam- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  aud  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths, 
Covings  for  Grates,  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges  mav  he  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-place,  Black friars-bridec, 
London, aud  at  their  Manufactory,  atoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire 

BRICKS.  — In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Briokraakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  II.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  bis  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  ns  his 
fields  arc  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City,  It.  D. 
earnestly  requetts  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
o inspect  his  stock  nnd  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 803.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  GiL  „ 

Pale  Seconds 50s.  „ 

Paviors 42s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  ,. 

Marie  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  ..Bricks,  at  equally 
low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house, 
floxtou  Brickfields,  Grange- walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
Hoxton.  ... 

N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  nails,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible  . this 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  ackuo  lodged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 

AV1NG,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  dowu  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guarantee  1.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINQTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
14,  JOHN-STllEET,  ADELPHI.  — N.B.  Couutry  Agents  aud 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  aud  arches.  

I7LEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  PIPES 

AND  TUBING,  For  Railway  Companies,  Brewers.  Dis- 
tillers, Fire  Engines.  Ga*  Companies,  Gardening  and  Agricultural 
purposes,  Ac. -J.  L.  11  ANCOCK’S  patent  VULCAN  1ZED  IN DIA- 
RUBBER  HOSE-PIPES  arc  made  to  stand  hot  liquor, 
aud  acids  without  injury— do  not  become  hard  or  stiff  in  any  tem- 
perature (but  arc  always  perfectly  flexible)  and  as  they  require  no 
application  of  oil  or  dressing,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
Fire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liquid 
Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is 
required.  Made  all  sizes,  from  1 inch  bore  upwards,  and  of  any 
length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  with 
brass-taps,  copper  branch  and  roses  complete,  ready  to  be  attached 
to  pumps,  water-butts,  or  cisterns.  Sole  manufacturer,  JAMES 
LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mcws,  Goswell-road,  Loudon. 

N.B.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 
hot- water  and  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  any  thick* 
ness  for  all  kinds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  OIL  AND  RAILWAY  GREASE  MER- 
CHANTS AND  FACTORS. 

]70R  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

or  may  be  delivered  to  any  pnrt  of  the  kingdom,  the  sup<  ”: 

disti""**""  "f  HT'l'frAtr'MMTTB  nr  SCI 


product  by  distillation  of  15 IT  5 filN  t >US"SC  HA  I,  E,  or  SC’lIIS- 
TUS.  “LIQUID  BITUMEN”  containing.  1st,  a Volatile  Oil, 


The  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  a 

■ a ■ 

lamps.  The  second  o 


_ al  Spirit,  — .,  — , 

a solvent,  and  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  tin 

"w 


highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine 


>r  may  be  u: 


will  dissolve  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  and  prevents 
their  becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  admirably  adapted  for  lubri- 
cating machinery,  and  contains— the  4th,  Parafine,  which  is  easily 
obtained  by  crystallization,  and  requiring  but  little  treatment  to 
make  excellent  caudles.  The  Stll,  Grease,  superior  to  nuimal  oil  or 
fat  for  the  use  of  carriages.  The  llth,  Tar,  perfectly  black,  very 
siccative,  and  which  may  be  used  generally  fur  all  purposes  of 
varnish,  and  where  mineral  tar  is  employ'  d.— Any  further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  either  of  Mr.  IV.  C.  HoMEKSHAM, 
Sohiste  Works.  Weymouth;  or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  C HEFEI  NS,  11, 
Southamptou-buildings,  Chaucery-lanc,  London. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

I7IRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN  and  other  CEMENTS,  and  PLAS- 
TER of  PARIS,  at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  Ball  us 
tors,  Capitals,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets.  Trusses, 
Wreaths.  Scrolls.  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  and 
other  Chimney-Shafts.  Soffits,  Bed-moulds,  Pnteras,  Ac.,  4c.  Centre 
Flowers  from  10  feet  diameter  downwards.  An  assortment  of 
Shop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing.—  HERBERT  and  SON , 
Modellers,  &o.,  43,  Parker-strcet  Drury-lone. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

is  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 


long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  be  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  bv  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS.Millbank-strcct.  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  iuternal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  nnd  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition nnd  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
RONS.  Millbaiik-strect,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


P' 


ORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 


the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advautage 

of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  ns  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  nnd  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  nnd  stronger  iu  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  liuing  of  reservoirs,  oistorns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  MiUbank-street, West- 
minster, and  36,  Scel-strcct,  LiverpooL 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491  ; and  also  Nos.  364  and  985,  pages 
343 and  351  of  “The  Builder.”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
ived  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  In  the  Thames  Tunnel 
resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
I uali tics,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  unv  other  description  of 
Cement : it  docs  not  vegetate,  oxvdatc,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  beat-  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition. — Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northflcet,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf. Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  Depflt,  46.  Hanover-street,  Liverpool. 


c 


rPHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

JL  STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  A R.  MOBLEY'S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  in  Wood-street,  Orcsham-strect,  in  the  City, 
lias  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story  ; altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  nnd  a small  portion  upon  timber  nartitions,  nnd  that  with 
the  m ist  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feci  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
■ m the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  oomplete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am.  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  u-o  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations. and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  "where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Arohiteot,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Clias.  Francis  and  Sons, Manufacturers, 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  bos  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  tint  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  ou  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  ns  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  16)  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  iu  labour  of 
” ’ 'ts  alio  wing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 


loss  thnn  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similam.ui.uie, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.;  its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
lurposes,  rnav  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
if  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 


186.  Drurv-lnne,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paiut  or  paper  iu  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

•/,  STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-  lie  atteution 


of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  ....  , - 
cellent  rad  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
51 1'xA- vmCU".i?',l-s,’Iess’ and  che.ipness. are  unequalled.  Til E PEK- 
m AN  EJN  L \V  ASII,  os  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
bnck-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
isperfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off';  is  very 
little  nearer  Ilian  the  common  washes  ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  4c.  line  cwt  is  sufficient,  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CE  M ENT,  from  the  great  reduo- 
I™'*  n!?d  suitableness  for  internal  ns  well  ns  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities ; mar  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  s'one  • 
i r S V..  ZuT1  "rltli  n brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 

i - j 1 ? ",  ,°"'u  , r its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 

kinds,  anil  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Tliames-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


B 


ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

LP  is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint, 
‘or  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE 
UT  STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 


and  21b.,  casks 

inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keen  good  for  years, 
nnd  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s.  ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  9d.  ; greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington-street,  Guswell-strcet. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

RE Y- STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

'I  M may  be  had  at  Whitehall- wharf,  Cannon-row,  Westminster, 
at  7s.  Od.  per  yard  ; or  at  Hanover- wharf.  52,  Edward-strcet.  Ite- 
gent's-park,  at  8s.  nd.-Applv  to  CHARLES  FORMBY,  Esq., 
Lime  Works,  Hailing,  near  Rochester;  or  Mr.  TREMAIN,  52, 
Ed  ward-street,  Regcnt’s-park. 


niUIE  PATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY’S 


METALLIC  BLACK,  BRIGHT  RED.  and  PURPLE- 
BROWN  PAINTS  are  applicable  for  covering  iron  and  woodwork 
of  every  description,  also  stuccoed  and  brick  buildings,  and  arc  re- 
markable for  tlieir  superior  preserving  properties,  cheapness,  and 
durability.— Offices  of  the  Company.  1,  New  Brond-strcot,  London. 

JOHN  A.  WEST.  Secretary. 


IMPORTANT  to  PAINTERS  and  Others. 

-The  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  PAINTING  BRUSH 
is  acknowledged  by  nil  that  have  used  this  really  valuable  improve- 
ment, so  long  required,  by  the  application  of  a newly  arranged 
metallic  copper  binding,  which  is  superior  to  string  or  wire  in  the 
following  advantages :— They  arc  warranted  not  to  come  to  pieces, 
in  varnish  or  any  spirits ; it  is  impossible  for  the  handle  to  more 
when  let  fall ; no  other  can  equal  them  for  utility,  lightness,  and 
price.— THOS.  NASH,  Jun.,  inventor  and  sole  manufacturer. 
Residence,  19,  Swan-street,  Dover-road,  Southwark. 


r RON  WORK.— THOMAS  PERRY  and 


— SONS,  252,  Oxford-street  (near  Hvde-park)  and  Iliehfield's 
Foundry  nnd  Wrouglil-iroii  Works,  1)11, STON,  STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. ESTABLISHED  1809.  Manufacturers  of  nil  descriptions 
of  Cast  nnd  Wrouglit-iron  Work.  GATES.  BALCONIES,  CAST- 
IRON  VENTILATING  PANELS,  for  hot  water  apparatus.  4c. 
Iron  and  Wire  Fencing.  Hurdles,  Stable  Fittings;  also  IRON 
AND  BRASS  BEDSTEAD-.  The  trade  supplied  ou  the  most 
liberal  terrna 

*»*  Estimates  prepared  and  drawings  made,  if  required.  An  ex- 
tensivc  stock  always  on  hand  at  the  London  DepAt  and  at  the  Works. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  WROUGHT- 1 RON  and  FIRE- 

PllOOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  nnd 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  constantly 
on  sale,  nt  very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  > 


„._j.  and  Patent  Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  nil  purposes.— 
C.  CH U II B aud  SON,  sole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul's  Church- 


yard, London. 


GRICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE.  18,  Walworth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2jd-  per  inch;  Register 
Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Rnngcs,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s  9d.  per  cwt 
Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

15s.  14s.  Gd.  14s.  13s.  12s.  fid.  cwt 


2) 


1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

<>-iach  2 bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  fill,  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches.  Cs.  fid.  per  doz. 

lloT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  4c.,  on 
improved  principles,  beiug  the  cheapest  heat  known. 


T 


O BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.- 


Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2jd.  per  iuch. 

Register  Stoves,  fid.  6Jd.  7 id.  per  iuch. 

Self-noting  Ranges,  with  Circular  Ovens  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  aud  bright  fittings— 

3 ft , 21.  13s.  3 ft.  fi  in.,  31.  7s.  4 ft , 31.  15s. 

3-feet,  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back-Boiler,  33s.  each. 
3-feet  s.lf-acting  ditto  ditto,  36s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5a  per  cwt. 
Rest  Patent-  Cut  Clasp. 

4id.  5d.  7d.  lOd.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  per  1,000 


Od. 


lOd. 


20d. 


At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chisweli-streel,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  iiad  ou  application  al  the  Warehouse,  or  bv  letter 
!> re-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp  —Warehouse  closes  at.  7 o’clock. 


BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 


and  OTHERS. 
Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads 
.e  Cut  Clasp  and  1 


a fid. 


11 


icrdozen 


.s  Garnet  Hinges 

2S.  ltd.  3s.  3d.  4s.  3d.  58.  (is.  3a 

10  12  14  11!  18  20 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts,  per  doz. 
la  3d.  Is.  7d.  2a  2s.  6d.  2s.  lOd.  3s.  3d.  3: 


24 


3J 


Best  Loudon  Glue,  33a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz. 

Hooping  for  bond,  el.  10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS- NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  he  had  ou  applica'ion.  ( 
A.  L.  PFEIL  nnd  Co., 

Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 


nnd  Nail  Wareh , 

5 and  6.  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury. London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA'S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 


and  BooblycvMit  their  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  aud 

. . . of  Carper 
4c.,  at  wholesale  pricea 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  fid.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  cwt 

1J  2 24  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

Is.  7d.  2a  2d.  2a  fid.  per  dozen. 

4 5 G inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line, 
fid.  fis.  7s.  3d.  9s.  10a  Od.  per  grosa 


No.  1 2 

Cast  Lath  Nails, , .. 

per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  &c. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 

' J -•  - description,  nt  very  reduced  prices  ; 

— >...-  ».i  !~r£,  ebony,  buffalo, 


horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-null’s  ai 


er-plates,  Bell-pulls  s 

Agents  for  LEA'S  PATENT  MORTISE  LOCKS  and  BOLTS, 
aud  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  LOCKS  &c. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured,  5 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leicester-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

npHE  CHEAPEST  WAREHOUSE  for 

H RAIN  PIPE.  STOVES.  ZINC,  BAR  I RON.  and  all  kinds 
of  IRONMONGERY',  is  EDWIN  LADDS'.  10.  High-street.  Cam- 
berwell. — E.  L„  aware  that  advertising  net  prices  is  prejudicial) 
begs  to  assure  his  friends  that  his  prices  are  as  low  os  any  respect- 
able house. 


TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


JJAIN-WATER  PIPES,  O G and  Half- 


round  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Air  Bricks,  4c. 

J.  JONES,  Iron  Merchant,  Iron-bridge  Wharf,  No.  S,  Baukside,  J 
has  the  largest  stock  in  London  of  the  above  and  other  castings,  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Also,  cast-iron  pipes  fur  gas,  water,  or 
drainage  ; bends,  tees,  4c.  ; flange  and  hot-water  pines^w'th  all  the 


usual  connections ; lamp-posts  and  retorts,  stable  fittings, 
troughs,  4a  4a 

Prices  will  be  forwarded  ou  application,  which  will  be  cheaper 
than  any  other  house  in  London.  „ „ 

J.  JUNES.  IRON  MERCHANT,  IRON-BRIDGE  WHARFi 
No.  6,  BANKWIRE,  LONDON,  near  the  Southw— ' — °“J— 


irk  Iron  Bridge. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wych-street, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  nnd  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT'S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  4c.  4c.  to  tlieir  extensive  and  well 
selected  stuck  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  iu  every  suitable  material. 


o thei: 


...  drawback,  iron  gate, 

cabinet  4c.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah's,  Chubb’s, 
aud  Pitt's  Patent— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws 
hinges,  bolts,  4c.  4a  . , I 

BRASS  FOUNDRY'— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  uud  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espagniolette  bolts.  Ac.  Ac.  V 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  inoluding  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  4c.  4c. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  1 1 1 NGES,  including  Redmund's,  Smith's, 
Collinge's,  Gcrish's,  nnd  CottercR's  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 

LEA'S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  os  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. . 

HART  aud  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  r — 
*-0  follow ''  " - 


ie  they  beg  to  i 


■expectable  house 


IRON  FOUND R Y , 80, Goswell- street  (late  of 

Brick-lane, St,  Luke's'.- J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  add'.,  I 
tions  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
lie  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iren  Columns 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates.  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Pauelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets.  Canti- 
levers. Newel  Bars,  YValer  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  aud 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ae.  , _ , _ . m 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Kara 
Water  Pipes  aud  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furuaec  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  4a,  always  in  stock. v® 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND  f 
CONTRACTORS. 

& \TDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

£9  STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  T1I.AMES-STREET.  f 
hav  ■ always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
size  . with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and  t 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for.  . 

Tlieir  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un-  I 
equalled  for  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  re-  f 
gistcr,  and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  o.  G.,  and  l 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  r.illiug  bars,  panels,  bakers  I 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  4c.  Ac.  1 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron-  j 
mongers,  forwarded  on  application. 


THE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

No.  3,  Mansion-house-place, 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Bmldera,  and  others,  to 
tlieir  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  1URE 


ZINC,  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  and 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
rk  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  In  use. for  buil;  • 
HOOFS,  gutters,  girders,  floors,  WATER  or  < 


all  sorts  of  iron  work  (whether  cast  a 
purposes— such  as  ROOFS,  gutters,  gi 
PIPES,  railings,  window  sashes  i 

frames,  chiinucy  cowls,  cisterns,  sc. — , _ 
wire  guards  Ac.,  Ac.,  4a  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  G AL- 
VANIZED IRON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  iron 
work,  in  nny  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  paces  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  3,  Mansion-house-place.  London  Galvan- 
izing Works,  Millwall,  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT.  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company’s  patent  process  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  the 
New  Mouses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
nouth.  and  Dcvonport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging 


to  the  London  and  North-Western  Ra  hvny  Company  at  Liverpool, 
and  numerous  other  railway  stations,  Ac.,  Ac.,  with  the  most  per- 
fect success.  * 


J R ON  ROOFING  WOR  K S, 

JL  BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a,  Mansion-house-place,  London. 

JOHN  H.  P O U T E R, 

PATENTEE 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beani3,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IKON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  II.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions nnd  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Buildings, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ac. ; Sugar-houses,  Meg  ass 
and  Coi  i EE-snEDS,  Stores,  Dwellings,  and  Market-places,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
othci  parts  of  the  world;  Iron-bar  aud  Strained-wire  Fcuocs, 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles. 


AWHYTOCK,  494, 

• New  Oxford-street,  London, 
begs  most  respectfully  to  inform 
Builders  nnd  the  public, that  he  lias 
removed  to  the  premises  as  above, 
where  lie  lias  on  sale  n complete 
variety  of  BATHS,  all  manufactured 
of  Morewood  nnd  Rogers's  Patent 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  representsa  Plunging, 
a Shower,  and  Springing  Bath  con- 
bined,  wi  ich  A.  W.  lias  secured  by 
registration. 

It  costs  no  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Shower  Bath,  while  from 
its  simplicity  it  is  free  from  liability 
of  gettiug  out  of  order. 

A.  W.  continues  to  supply 
PLAIN  AND  CORRUGATED 
ROOFING ; 


CALIFORNIA 


WORKS, 5,  QUICK- 
SET- ROW,  NEW- 
ROAD. 
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HE  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
which  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  6th  instant,  is  one  of 
very  great  interest : an  exhibi- 
tion of  such  general  goodness, 
indeed  (with  an  exception  to  be  noted)  has 
I perhaps  never  before  been  seen, — and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  other  current  pub- 
lic exhibitions  which  have  been  reviewed  by 
us  as  they  opened.  The  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion consists  of  1,456  works  of  art : more 
than  1,000  (some  say  1,400)  works  were 
declined,  and  if  we  add  to  these,  as  we  have 
done  in  former  years,  the  number  of  those 
exhibited  elsewhere,  namely,  at  the  British 
Institution,  500;  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery, 
735  ; the  Portland  Gallery,  Regent-street, 
373 ; the  Water  Colour  Gallery,  380  ; the 
New  Water  Colour  Gallery,  329 ; and  allow 
for  those  returned  by  the  British  Institution 
and  the  Society  of  British  Artists, — the  total 
numberproduced  during  the  yenr,for  exhibition 
in  the  metropolis,  will  be  found  to  be  at  least 
5,500  works  of  art.  During  this  time,  too, 
artists  have  been  turning  out  dioramas,  pano- 
jramas,  cycloramas,  cosmoramas,  &c.  See.,  with- 
out end,  various  panels  in  the  Palace  of  Par- 
liament have  received  their  subjects,  portrait 
painting  has  gone  on,  book  illustrations  have 
been  multiplied,  and  the  provincial  exhibitions, 
although  partly  made  up  of  works  previously 
exhibited  in  London,  have  not  been  without 
their  usual  number  of  new  contributions. 
Last  year,  the  total  number  of  works  exhibited 
in  the  metropolis  was  3,796  ; the  number  in 
1848  was  4,023;  hut  the  number  submitted 
to  the  various  galleries  was  calculated  on  both 
;hese  occasions  at  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
present  year. 


The  exception  to  the  satisfactory  character 
of  the  exhibition  generally  is  to  be  found  in 
;he  room  miscalled  of  “ Architecture.”  The 
Jther  sisters  don’t  behave  well  to  poor  archi- 
tecture, their  elder,  and  have  nearly  succeeded 
n elbowing  her  out  of  house  and  home, 
ilthough  they  will,  perhaps,  want  her  pre- 
sently to  provide  a decent  and  fitting  residence 
or  themselves.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  col- 
ection of  architectural  works  grows  “ small  by 
Jegrees  ” without  getting  “ beautifully  less,” 
iaany  of  those  admitted  having  little  to 
recommend  them  except  fair  drawing.  In 
1848  there  were  113  architectural  subjects  ; in 
1S49,  105;  and  now,  out  of  190  works  which 
hhe  room  contains,  there  are  but  87  which  can 
;ven  pretend  to  that  title.  What  principle 
iuided  the  hanging  committee  in  their  accept- 
ance of  architectural  works  for  exhibition,  and 
I ■"hat  was  the  character  generally  of  those 
[ ejected,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  can  assert  of 
ijrur  own  knowledge  that  several  drawings  were 
urned  out  which  were  fully  entitled  to  be 
eceived.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit 
‘hat  it  is,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  of  much 
imore  consequence  to  the  painter  that  his  pic- 
are  should  be  hung  than  to  the  architect,  and 
1 e can  appreciate  any  efforts  on  the  part  of 
1 ie  council  to  afford  this  advantage  to  as  many 
raintersas  possible  : the  extent  of  distress  and 
aguish  caused  every  year  by  rejection  is 


known  only  to  few.  Still,  as  the  organ  and 
advocate  of  architecture  and  the  architectural 
profession,  we  cannot  see  this  displacement 
going  on  without  an  earnest  protest  against  it. 
Believing,  as  we  do  (and  as  we  have  often 
said),  that  the  public  exhibition  of  designs  is 
an  important  means  of  improvement  for  the 
art,  educating  the  public  and  stimulating 
architects,  we  must  object  to  the  additional 
space  required  for  painting  being  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  this  aid  to  architecture.  More 
room  is  needed,  and  more  room  must  be  had. 

Of  the  eighty-seven  architectural  works  ex- 
hibited, one-third  are  representations  of 
churches,  mostly  fair  adaptations  of  ancient 
models,  nicely  drawn.  Some  of  the  buildings 
exhibited  have  been  already  illustrated  in  our 
pages,  as,  for  example  (1128),  “ St.  Martin’s 
Northern  School,  Castle-street,  Long-acre,” 
by  Mr.  Wild;  (1130)  “The  City  of  London 
Workhouse,”  by  Mr.  Tress  (as  little  like  a 
workhouse  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any 
thing);  (1193)  “The  Small-pox  Hospital,” 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Boyce ; and  “ St.  Aidan’s 
College,  Birkenhead,”  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  and 
Brandon. 

The  last-named  architects  have  also  (1220) 
“ View  of  the  new  Gateway  at  Deane  Park, 
Northamptonshire,”  and  (1274)  “ View  of 
Trinity  Church,  St.  Pancras,”  in  course  of 
erection. — Mr.  Daukes  exhibits  (1117)  "The 
Abbey  Hotel,  at  Great  Malvern,”  a large 
building,  late  Tudor  in  style;  and  (1229)  and 
(1269)  interior  and  exterior  views  of  the  pro- 
posed “ Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Newport.” 
The  latter  is  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  has 
a massive  square  tower,  with  open  battlements 
and  large  turret  at  angle.— Mr.  Ashpitel  has 
made  a nice  drawing  (1127)  out  of  " Selections 
from  Palladio,”  including  the  church  of  the 
Redentore,  the  Palazzo  Thiene , the  Ponte 
Trionfale,  Basilica  at  Vicenza,  &c.,  drawn  to 
the  same  scale.— Mr.  Angell,  in  1166,  “ Palla- 
diana,”  has  carried  the  compilation  further. 
(1185)  “ The  Works  of  Vignola,”  by  the  same 
architect,  is  the  drawing  exhibited  by  him  at 
the  Institute  in  illustration  of  his  paper  on 
Vignola,  printed  in  our  columns.  It  includes 
the  Villa  Papa  Giulio,  the  Palazzo  di  Capra- 
rola,  and  the  “ Five  Orders”  according  to  this 
master’s  views. — Mr.  Pugin  has  two  or  three 
small  drawings,  the  principal  of  which  is 
(1227)  “ St.  Leonard’s  College  Chapel,”  show- 
ing mainly  the  rood-screen. 

Mr.  Fergusson  exhibits  a drawing  which 
will  challenge  criticism  (1192),  “A  Design 
for  a new  National  Gallery  for  Painting  and 
Sculpture,”  a Greco-Italian  building  of  large 
size  and  height,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  present 
building,  and  extend  northwards  as  far  as 
Hemming’s-row.— Mr.  Scott  shows  (in  1210) 

“ A Restoration  of  the  Chapter-house  of  West- 
minster Abbey.”  The  frame  includes  a view 
of  the — at  present — desecrated  Chapter-house, 
beauiifully  drawn,  with  four  smaller  drawings 
around  it, — the  entrance  from  the  cloister;  the 
eastern  stalls,  coloured ; the  inner  entrance, 
and  the  vestibule.— Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick  gives 
the  “New  Town  Hall,  Durham”  (1196),  with 
good  open  roof  and  fire-place;  and  (1226) 

“ The  New  School  and  Master’s  House, 
Brington.” 

We  shall  look  at  the  architectural  drawings 
a little  more  in  detail  next  week  ; and  will  now 
speak  of  a few  of  the  principal  pictures  in  the 
other  rooms. 

Amongst  those  who  have  contended  most 
successfully  in  the  arena  of  fame,  and  “ whose 
laurels  are  but  fresh  upon  him,”  is  Mr.  F.  R. 
Pickersgill,  A.  Although  his  productions  have 
ever  been  characterized  by  high  qualities. 


nothing  he  has  hitherto  done  authorized  a 
belief  that  so  important  an  achievement  was  so 
soon  to  emanate  from  him,  as  (16)  “ Samson 
betrayed.”  The  subject  is  admirably  con- 
ceived throughout, — theDelila  powerful  without 
beingcoarse, — and  Samson  a fine  impersonation 
of  torpid  strength.  Its  chief  charms,  how- 
ever, exist  in  the  roundness  and  pulpy  ap- 
pearance of  the  flesh,  and  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  colour  in  the  draperies. 

(15)  “The  disarmingof  Cupid,”  W.  E. Frost, 
A.,  being  contiguous  to  the  above,  looks  hard  and 
weak  compared  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
artist’s  singularly  exquisite  “Una,”  “Diana,” 
apd  other  pictures  of  former  years.  The  great 
danger  of  this  attractive  and  refined  adaptation 
of  nature,  in  conjunction  with  the  highly  beau- 
tiful “conventionale”  of  the  antique,  consists 
in  the  likelihood  of  imitating  and  repeating 
oneself;  and,  however  unexceptionable  these 
productions  may  be  in  every  other  respect,  the 
absence  of  novelty  goes  farther  towards  weaning 
admirers  than  Mr.  Frost  seems  aware  of. 

(39)  “ King  Lear,”  act  iv.  scene  7,  C.  W. 
Cope,  R.  A. .illustrative  of  the  filial  devotion  of  the 
misused  Cordelia,  affords  ample  scope  for  the 
poetical  comprehension  of  the  painter.and  isexe- 
cuted  in  the  honest,  powerful  manner  that  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  ephemeral  twaddlers, 
who  recognize  handling  as  the  soul  of  the  art. 
Cordelia,  in  accordance  with  the  text,  bends  in 
affectionate  solicitude  over  her  confiding  and 
mistaken  father,  whilst  he,  the  wreck  of  “ every 
inch  a king,”  reposes  in  childish  helplessness. 
One  can  imagine  the  feeble  beatings  of  his 
pulse,  which  the  physician  is  so  intently  ob- 
servant of,  as  he  bids  the  musicians  who  are  in 
attendance  to  awaken  him,  by  their  dulcet 
strains,  to  a recollection  of  himself. 

(56)  “ The  Gross  of  Green  Spectacles,”  D. 
Maclise,  R.A.,  is  a pendant  to  “ Preparing 
Moses  for  the  Fair,”  elaborated  in  the  well- 
known  style  of  Maclise ; and  if  not  equal  to  his 
best  depictions,  no  other  name  could  possibly 
be  attached  to  it.  (160)  “ The  Spirit  of 
Justice,”  an  oil  painting  of  the  fresco  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  an  allegory,  embracing  the 
leading  points,  and  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a manner  as  evincive  of  high  intellectual 
capacity  as  of  cultivated  taste  and  power.  The 
embodiment  of  the  “ guilty  one”  is  marvel- 
lously fine,  and  indeed  throughout  the  per- 
formance the  propriety  of  expression  is  won- 
derful. 

(67)  “ Macbeth,”  act  1,  scene  3,  C.  Stanfield, 
R.A.,  representing  the  meeting  of  the  Thane 
of  Cawdor  with  the  weird  sisters.  Imaginative 
composition  is  not  the  forte  of  Mr.  Stanfield  : 
in  the  perfect  delineation  of  reality,  with 
much  perception  of  what  is  most  pic- 
turesque, and  the  ability  of  rendering  truth- 
fully the  most  difficult  and  transient  effects,  he 
excels  supereminently.  (131)  “Scene  on  the 
Maas,  near  Dort — Market  People  waiting  for 
the  Evening  Tide,”  is  a remarkable  instance  of 
this  : the  luminous  quality  of  the  positively 
moving  water,  and  the  charming  warm  glow,  so 
peculiar  to  the  effect  described,  that  pervades 
it,  make  it  one  of  his  most  happy  results. 

Mr.  Leslie,  whose  consummate  knowledge  of 
art  and  its  appurtenances  enables  him  to  do 
wonders  without  appearing  to  be  aware  of  it, 
contributes  a lovely  creation  from  the  never- 
dying  “ History  of  a Foundling,”  (125)  “Tom 
Jonesshowing  to  Sophia  Western  herself, as  her 
best  Security  for  his  Good  Behaviour.”  With- 
out any  of  the  artificial  attractions,  he  at  once 
arrests  attention  and  excites  admiration  by  his 
pure  innate  feeling  for  grace  and  unaffected 
notion  of  elegance  and  loveliness.  We  never 
saw  a Sophy  Western  so  completely  agreeable 
to  our  ideas  as  this  ideale.  (136)  “ Scene  from 
Henry  VIII.,”  wherein  the  dying  Katherine 
charges  Capucius  with  a Letter  commending 
her  young  Daughter  to  her  Father’s  Good- 
ness,—and  a piquante  (95)  “ Beatrice,”  are 
worthy  this  potentate  of  the  pencil. 

In  a rendering  of  the  often  repeated  “Meeting 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel”  (92),  Mr.  Dyce,  R.A., 
leaves  an  impression  equal  to  the  effect 
of  anything  in  the  collection.  Influenced  by 
his  love  for  the  severe,  he  has  not  extended  it 
to  that  heterogeneal  defiance  of  nature  ob- 
servable in  younger  disciples  of  the  school : 
he  has  produced  a perfect  picture,  and  the 
manner  of  treatment,  far  from  being  sug- 
gestive of  pedantry,  is  beautifully  in  unison 
with  the  subject,  and  implies  an  exalted 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  forme 
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masters,  not  a servile  attempt  to  imitate.  The 
cool  silvery  grey  key  of  the  work  is  in  excellent 
keeping  with  the  conception  : as  a whole,  it  is 
a performance  of  which  any  country  might  be 
proud  at  any  time. 

(IOC)  “ Simchath  Torah” — The  Rejoicing 
of  the  Law.  A large  and  finely-painted  por- 
trayal of  this  ceremony,  in  which  Mr.  Hart, 
ll.A.,  shines  to  more  than  usual  advantage. 

(08)  “ A Cherry  Seller,”  T.  Webster,  R.A., 
an  every-day  episode,  susceptible  of  all  the 
exquisite  peculiarities  of  this  emulator  of  great 
Dutchmen  : the  extreme  nicety  with  which  the 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  objects  of  still-life  are 
represented  form  but  a secondary  source  of 
marvel,  to  the  delicious  character  and  ex- 
pression of  the  figures.  A devotion  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  appreciation  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Teniers,  Ostade,  and  Gerard  Dow 
have  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Webster  s admi- 
rable style. 

(169)  “The  Escape  of  Francesco  Novello 
di  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua,  with  his  wife, 
from  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of 
Milan,”  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.A.  (a  repetition,  if 
we  remember  rightly),  is  an  almost  faultless 
specimen  of  drawing  and  careful  laborious 
finish,  but  is  wanting  in  energy  and  force  of 
effect.  (72)  “ The  Good  Samaritan,”  super- 
latively excellent  in  many  respects,  is  flat  and 
weak,  and  not  equal  to  “ Christ  Weeping  over 
Jerusalem.” 

(174)  “ Mercury  sent  to  admonish  TEneas, 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  This  mighty  genius, 
after  comparatively  retiring,  to  live,  as  we 
thought,  content  with  his  glories  achieved, 
bursts  out  anew  in  all  the  vigour  of  years  gone 
by,  and  seems  to  determine  on  doing  as  much 
again  as  he  has  already  accomplished,  awaking 
like  a giant  refreshed.  The  fallacious  MS.  of 
the  “ Fallacies  of  Hope  ” continues  to  supply 
him  with  something  to  dream  of,  out  of  which 
he  has  shaped  most  gorgeous  effects  of  light 
and  air.  The  middle  portion  of  this  picture 
vies  with  anything  he  has  ever  produced  : it  is 
morning  mist  itself  that  so  miraculously 
refracts  and  spreads  the  light. 

(189)  “A  Dialogue  at  Waterloo”  is 
striking  specimen  of  the  power  over  material 
of  Edwin  Landseer,  likely  in  itself  to  constitute 
a lasting  testimony  of  greatness.  It  is  imbued 
with  unmistakeable  Flemish  character.  The 
group  of  peasants  to  the  left,  with  all  the  ob- 
jective matter,  are  painted  as  no  one  else  could 
paint  them:  the  insinuating  naive&\r  of  the  ven- 
dor of  curiosities  (French  eagle  and  identical 
bullets  that  Wellington  fired  at  Bonaparte),  as 
she,  ignorant  of  the  personage  whom  she  ad- 
dresses, expatiates  on  the  victory,  is  excellent: 
the  Duke  seems  to  be  pointing  out  some 
particular  spot  to  the  Marchioness  of  Douro. 
The  old  boor,  who  observes  attentively  the 
illustrious  visitors,  seems  to  have  an  indistinct 
knowledge  of  the  face,  which  few  forget.  With 
all  its  excellence,  however,  the  work  is  inferior 
to  some  productions  of  the  same  hand. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  DAY* 


But  little  use  has  been  made  hitherto  of  the 
Arabian  and  Oriental  architecture  generally; 
yet  the  light  of  genius  and  science  is  on  much 
of  it.  Its  authors  have  not  paid  any  uniform 
obedience  to  nature,  or  had  any  steady  guiding 
principle ; but,  being  a highly  poetical  and 
imaginative  people,  and  having  thrown  the 
reins  upon  the  neck  of  their  fancy,  ever  warm 
and  active,  a good  deal  of  an  elegant  and 
gorgeous  character,  and  many  sublime  effects, 
have  been  produced.  Of  some  important  prin- 
ciples of  art  they  had  no  idea,  but  they  have 
produced  much  picturesque  grouping  and 
combination,  and,  in  their  surface  decoration, 
rich  and  graceful  results.  One  source  of 
ornamentation  is  suggested  by  this  architec- 
ture which  we  have  little  drawn  upon — the  use 
of  geometrical  forms,  in  which  there  is  a wide 
field  for  decorative  design,  and  a very  elegant 
and  rational  one.  The  Arabians  brought  their 
mathematical  skill  into  great  play  in  their 
decorations,  and  it  was  not  absent  from  their 
constructive  science.  No  style  so  full  of  geo- 
metrical figures,  or  more  interesting  to  the 
geometrician.  With  such  decoration  we  might 
still  combine  something  of  the  material  forms 
of  nature,  or  we  might  take  the  latter  as  the 
basis,  an  abstract  of  such  forms,  most  of 
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which,  in  the  hands  of  the  real  artist,  are  at 
least  suggestive  of  grace,  pregnant  with  beauty. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  understood 
that  beauty  of  form,  of  general  outline,  and 
harmony  of  colour,  is  the  great  desideratum, 
and  that  profusion  of  ornament,  as  in  the 
Moorish  mosques,  or  in  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel, 
is  to  be  avoided.  The  eye  soon  wearies  of 
such,  and  seeks  repose.  We  want  ornament, 
judiciously  and  tastefully  applied;  the  more 
concentrated  the  greater  its  power,  as  it  re- 
ceives value  from  the  adjoining  plain  surfaces. 
Small  apartments,  as  rich  cabinets,  rooms 
seldom  used,  should  alone  receive  this  universal 
embellishment. 

When  these  things  are  better  understood, 
when  we  are  more  alive  to  the  suggestions  of 
nature  and  of  foregone  art,  we  shall  have  more 
variety  of  architectural  form  in  our  streets  and 
towns,  which  do  not  at  present  exhibit,  either 
in  the  plan  or  section  of  the  houses,  sufficient 
use  of  curvilinear  terminations : circular, 

segmental,  as  well  as  octagonal,  and  other  pro- 
jections, in  the  nature  of  bows  and  bays,  form- 
ing oblique  angles  with  the  front,  give  grada- 
tion of  light  and  shadow  : domes,  vaulted  and 
segmental  roofs,  might,  in  buildings  of  preten- 
sion, be  more  used  exteriorly ; and  our  in- 
creased resources,  as  regards  material,  may 
soon  enable  us  to  do  so  to  some  extent.  Among 
other  valuable  qualities  secured  by  the  new 
railway  shed  at  Liverpool,  the  beauty  of  its 
unique  gable,  and  of  the  fine  segmental  sweep 
of  its  roof,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of : such 
forms  give  a happy  and  agreeable  character  to 
an  architectural  group  or  street.  A curved 
object  has  the  sun’s  rays  falling  on  its  surface 
at  different  angles,  and  hence  an  endless  gra- 
dation, blendings  of  light  and  shadow,  ever 
varying  effects,  reminding  us  of  the  natural 
landscape,  and  which  no  other  means  could 
ensure. 

Now  we  are  not  to  dispense  with  any  beauty 
of  form  because  the  materials  that  time  and 
usage  have  sanctioned  will  not  produce  it. 
The  objections  to  the  use  of  certain  mate- 
rials, I consider,  are  groundless.  Nature,  I 
may  say  Providence,  has  presented  us  with 
them.  Why  should  we  not  use  them  ? If  we 
cannot  execute  a certain  form  in  one  material, 
we  have  a right  to  resort  to  another.  Let  our 
designs  embrace  the  grandest  and  most  beau- 
tiful forms  which  we  can  conceive,  and  let  us 
construct  them  as  we  best  can,  and  with  what 
materials  are  to  be  obtained.  Structural  science 
is  secondary  and  subordinate  to  design : we 
should  not  be  cramped  in  design,  because  cer- 
tain forms  cannot  be  executed  without  the 
assistance  of  iron,  or  some  other  material  not 
recognized  among  architectural  appliances,  or 
by  the  regular,  or  more  mathematical,  methods 
of  construction.  If  the  conception  and  design 
be  fully  executed,  and  that  in  a firm  and  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  the  building  discovers 
nothing  false,  no  parts  that  are  useless  either 
to  the  design  or  construction,  it  matters  not 
what  its  structural  attributes  are,  what  latent 
means  have  been  used  to  secure  its  firmness 
and  durability.  We  have  a right  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  discovery  of  new  building  mate- 
rials, and  the  advancement  of  mechanical 
science. 

Cast-iron  ornaments  have  also  been  spoken 
against,  and  entirely  denounced.  Now,  ad- 
mitting the  validity  of  many  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  them,  I cannot  but 
consider  their  use  as  defensible  on  certain 
conditions,  and  under  certain  circumstances. 
If  it  be  done  with  judgment  and  modera- 
tion, it  is  justifiable,  and  will,  moreover, 
serve  to  characterize  the  age.  The  advanced 
state  of  science,  which  puts  such  a practice  into 
our  power,  we  should  surely  so  render  avail- 
able. Would  not  the  ancients,  would  not  the 
Lombards,  the  Venetians — whose  works  are  so 
justly  admired — have  done  so?  If  such  orna- 
ments exhibit  mind  and  feeling,  and  they  may 
exhibit  both,  it  matters  little  how  they  have 
been  produced,  whether  by  the  hand  or  by  ma- 
chinery. It  is  a limiting  of  man’s  rightful 
resources  to  restrict  architectural  ornament  to 
wliat  the  hand  can  produce.  Much  has  been 
done  clumsily,  without  life  and  sentiment,  in 
the  way  of  ornament ; and  much  has  been 
overdone,  through  the  facility  of  producing  it ; 
but  its  being  produced  by  machinery  does  not 
necessarily  imply  its  being  lifeless  : life  and 
feeling  may  be  conveyed,  from  the  heart  and 
head,  through  other  vehicles  than  the  hand  ; 


the  spirit  frequently  evaporates  in  its  passage  i 
through  such  vehicles,  but  it  does  not  of  neces-  \ 
sity  do  so. 

At  some  of  the  impediments  to  progress  in  i 
architecture  I have  already  glanced  in  the  c 
course  of  the  preceding  remarks,  hut  there  is  I 
one  which,  before  I conclude,  claims  more  i 
particular  notice,  viz.,  the  want  of  genuine  ; 
criticism.  Most  of  the  criticism  found  in  [ 
itineraries,  in  the  literary  department  of  works  ! 
illustrating  architecture,  and  in  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  is  written  in  Cimmerian  dark-  I 
ness  as  to  the  true  nature  of  art.  Erroneous  i 
principles  are  disseminated  and  popular  errors  | 
confirmed  by  these  works.  They  may  tell  t 
you  whether  the  building  under  notice  be  con-  i 
formable  to  some  idea  of  the  beautiful  in  their  i 
authors’  minds,  but  whether  it  be  true  to  the  I 
natural  and  eternal  principles  of  art  you  must  i 
elsewhere  discover ; for,  without  referring  to  I 
any  received  principle  at  all,  they  pass  sentence  t 
upon  the  work,  or  perhaps  arraign  it  before  a -• 
tribunal  which  the  architect  does  not  acknow-  -| 
ledge,  and  condemn  it  for  wanting  qualities 


which  he  may  have  studied  to  avoid.  A build- 
ing is  sometimes  “heavy,”  and  is  condemned  1 


for  no  other  reason,  when,  in  truth,  heaviness  ;| 
was  a necessary  expression.  The  pseudo-critic  :| 
is,  of  course,  unaware  that  there  are  various  ; 
orders  of  beauty,  a beauty  of  the  Doric,  as  well  : 
as  of  the  Corinthian,  of  the  Hercules,  as  well  l 
as  of  the  Antinous.  Proportions  are  frequently  i 
found  fault  with,  just  as  unmeaningly  :— one  : 
part  is  said  to  be  too  large  or  too  small  for  j 
another,  when — which  is  sometimes  the  case — -j 
no  law  exists  for  adjusting  their  relative  sizes,  j 

There  are  critics  that  merely  echo  the  public 
opinion,  which  is  generally  superficial,  and  at 
first  incorrect : their  writings  do  not  guide,  but  Ij 
sanction,  public  taste : as  they  follow  in  the  :j 
wake  of  society,  they  are  the  least  mischievous,  ,t 
perhaps,  of  any,  though  of  course  they  foster  I 
prejudices:  but  alas  for  popular  art-culture,  if  I, 
no  better  light  be  shed  upon  its  path  ! 

The  best  way  to  thwart  the  influence  : 
of  false  criticism  is  to  waken  the  dormant 
faculties,  and  educate  the  aesthetic  perception  ill 
of  the  people,  by  the  diffusing  of  art-literature, 
or  rather  by  aiding  and  increasing  its  diffusion.  .1 
On  architecture,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  more  i 
light  should  be  generally  shed  among  all 
classes.  We  want  works  upon  it  divested  of  1 
technicalities,  and  in  which  the  subject  is  | 
popularly  treated  : not  that  every  man  may  , 
become  his  own  architect, — such  a result  need  j 
not  be  apprehended  : the  technicalities  concern 
only  the  artist,  and  power  resides  not  in  them  ; 
but  there  is  a vital  part  which  concerns  every  , 
man,  and  the  spectator  should  be  taught,  and  j 
enabled  to  commune  with  the  artist,  as  with 
the  poet,  through  the  medium  of  his  works. 

This  would  be  more  easily  accomplished,  I I 
think,  than  is  supposed  ; at  least,  the  educated 
part  of  the  public  would  not  be  long  in  imbib- 
ing true  principles  of  criticism.  “ A taste  for  i 
architecture,”  as  Schlegel  observes,  “ seems  : 
to  form  the  basis  of  every  other  artistic  taste  :” 
men  are  oftenest  within  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence; and  it  has  a link,  in  the  strength  of  its 
associations,  that  unites  it  to  all.  To  none  of 
the  arts  of  design  does  association  more  tena- 
ciously cling : than  architecture,  nothing  is 
more  powerful  in  evoking  the  spirits  of  the  t 
past,  or  fraught  with  recollections — which 
appeal  to  the  loftiest  feelings — of  all  that  is  i 
great  in  the  annals  of  our  country  and  the  i 
world.  History  is  said  to  be  written  in  blood,  I 
and  there  is  perhaps  too  much  truth  in  the  « 
observation ; an  edition  not  less  legible  is,  • 
however,  written  on  stone,  and  the  footsteps  : 
of  modern  civilization  may  be  traced  on  the  i 
great  buildings  of  Europe,  which  record  the  < 
history  not  only  of  nations  but  of  families 
and  individuals.  Strange,  but  fascinating,  ; 
are  the  feelings  which  have  come  over  us  ; 
whilst  visiting  some  celebrated  architectural  i 
relic — be  it  of  “ solemn  temple  or  gorgeous 
palace:” — the  deserted  halls  are  inhabited  still  I 
by  shapes  and  shadows  of  memory.  We 
wander  from  one  apartment  to  another,  com- 
muning with  a past  age,  and  feeling  as  if  i 
transported  centuries  back  in  time,  and  made 
one  more  actor  or  spectator  in  scenes  long  ; 
past  away,  but  again  brought  up  by  the  magic 
wand  of  art,  and  still  present  to  the  imagi-  i 
nation. 

But  there  are  other  evils  to  be  deplored 
besides  those  arising  from  false  principle  in 
design.  No  design,  however  great  its  merit,  1 
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can  possess  any  real  charm  unless  it  he  well 
executed.  Good  material  and  good  workman- 
ship are  essential  to  a fine  building ; and  there 
is  nothing  more  insulting  to  art,  more  de- 
grading to  its  professors,  or  that  is  a fouler 
blot  on  the  fair  face  of  nature,  than  the  myriads 
of  maZ-built  dwellings  that  have  sprung  up 
under  the  present  system  of  competition — a 
system  against  which  every  lover  of  art  should 
raise  his  voice,  but  which  has  been  too  little 
rebuked  by  the  literary  organs  of  the  day.  It 
is  a hypocritical  worship  of  the  beautiful  to 
aim  at  giving  an  architectural  character  to  a 
building,  while  neglecting  every  principle  of 
durability  and  strength,  and  thus  yielding  it 
up,  from  the  hour  of  its  foundation,  a prey  to 
premature  decay.  Compared  with  such  erec- 
tions, the  wigwam  of  the  Indian  is  a bower  of 
bliss  ; it  is  constructed  in  obedience  to  nature’s 
instinct,  and  outrages  no  art.  Goodness  of 
execution  must  be  held  not  less  important  than 
beauty  of  design.  If,  in  our  wanderings 
through  the  streets  of  a town,  the  houses 
appear  substantially  built,  and  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  comfortable  accommodation,  and 
show,  by  the  variety  of  their  form,  position, 
and  arrangement,  that  a corresponding  variety 
in  the  disposition  and  habits  of  their  occupants 
has  1 een  pro.ided  for,  the  mind  is  pleased 
and  satisfied,  though  there  be  little  or  no  pro- 
vision for  architectural  beauty.  There  is  a 
beauty  in  the  evidence  of  comfort,  accommo- 
dation, and  adaptation  to  habits  of  decency, — 
of  a sphere  being  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
the  virtues  and  affections, — there  is  a beauty  in 
fitness,  and  propriety,  and  truth, — that  must 
ever  charm  the  reflective  and  honest  mind,  and 
go  far  to  compensate  for  any  zesthctic  defects 
or  omissions. 

It  is  this  that  gives  the  charm  to  the  coun- 
try homestead,  the  humble  cottage  on  the 
mountain-road  : there  is  no  vain  pretence,  no 
hypocritical  display  of  art.  It  is  the  offspring, 
not  of  pseudo-taste  and  real  avarice,  but  of 
common  sense ; and  is  adapted  to  the  comfort 
and  accommodation — to  every  convenience  the 
simple  nature  of  its  inmates  demands.  A moral 
halo  surrounds  such  dwellings  ; and  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  is  pleased  and  satisfied ; he 
sees  nothing  that  grates  upon  his  feelings, 
nothing  but  what  harmonizes  with  his  idea 
of  social  comfort,  of  virtue  and  happiness. 
Ardent  lovers  of  art  though  we  are,  we  must 
appreciate  such  qualities  as  these,  and  should 
recommend  convenience  and  comfort,  spacious- 
ness and  stability,  before  style,  and  anything 
before  hypocritical  pretence. 

This  brings  me  to  a subject  on  which  I have 
long  wished  to  speak — the  state  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  labouring  classes,  or  rather  of  the 
very  poor.  Model-houses  are  establishing  in 
1 London  : something  of  the  kind  are  needed 
elsewhere.  We  want  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
i accommodation  for  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
decency,  not  merely  inclosed  spaces  in 
which  it  is  barely  possible  to  endure  life,  but 
homes,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word.  Let 
the  hovel  of  the  labourer  be  compared  with  the 
mansion  of  the  merchant,  bearing  in  mind  that 
they  are  inhabited  by  creatures  in  the  same 
; divine  image,  and  who  would  not  be  shocked 
by  the  contrast  ? Nay,  I consider  that  a pic- 
ture of  many  of  our  court-houses,  placed  in 
i juxtaposition  with  one  of  the  better  class  of 
< stables,  would  be  a sufficient  satire.  Why 
i should  any  houses  be  so  constructed  that  the 
■ rules  of  decency  cannot  be  observed  ? Hu- 
i inanity  is  as  beautiful,  hath  music  in  it  as 
i sweet,  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  palace ; and 
1 the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  in  the  vale 
> of  life,  and  the  true  interest  of  the  more 
; favoured  of  fortune  who  look  down  on  them 
i from  its  heights,  are  objects  equally  dear  to 
1 every  real  philanthropist. 

The  defects  of  these  dwellings  are  legion  : 

I quality,  quantity,  character,  arrangement,  are 
i alike  wanting.  Some,  that  but  little  fault  could 
i be  found  with  in  other  respects,  are  so  small, 

1 that  they  would  be  suitable  residences  only  for 
' a race  of  pigmies.  So  far  from  being  model 

i houses,  they  are  models  of  houses,  and  would 
9 seem  to  be  built  on  the  supposition  that  the 
p poor  are  not  even  of  the  same  stature  as  the 
ri  rich.  “This,”  I know  many  would  reply,  “is 
y owing  to  the  limited  means  of  the  poor  ; they 
n might  have  larger  houses  if  they  could  pay  for 
!l  them.”  But  I am  quite  sure  the  poor  should 
i.  have  larger  houses  for  the  money  they  do  pay, 

ii  and  would  have,  if  humane  and  wealthy  indi- 
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viduals,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  a reason- 
able interest  for  their  money,  would  undertake 
the  task  of  providing  them.  A noble  and  phi- 
lanthropic undertaking ! The  building  of 
houses  for  the  poor  has  been  hitherto  left  to 
the  speculator,  who  must  have  an  usurious 
interest  in  return.  While  the  man  of  500Z.  a- 
year  and  upwards  pays  5 per  cent.,  or  less,  on 
the  value  of  the  house  he  occupies,  the  labourer 
of  a guinea  a- week  pays  from  10  to  15  ! 

I should  have  dwelt  more  on  those  sanitary 
requirements  for  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
art,  assisted  by  science,  to  provide.  But, 
“just,  eloquent,  and  mighty  Death”  has, 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  taken  up  the 
argument,  and  given  a lecture  so  awful,  that 
little  is  left  to  be  said,  and  the  subject  is 
rendered  almost  holy  ground.  With  a clear- 
ness that  throws  all  human  investigation  into 
the  shade,  this  dread  commissioner  has  made 
his  report  upon  the  sources  of  disease  in  this 
country,  which  science  should  long  ago  have 
discovered,  and  which  science  or  art  should 
long  ago  have  sealed.  That  what  has 
passed  will  convince  the  most  obtuse  of 
their  errors  on  this  most  important  subject, 
and  lead  to  a due  consideration  of,  and 
obedience  to,  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
public  health  may  be  secured,  it  would  be  un- 
charitable to  doubt. 

Samuri,  IIuggins. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

On  Saturday,  April  27,  a deputation  from 
the  committee  of  the  Master  Carpenters’ 
Society,  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Seymour, 
at  the  office  of  Woods,  respecting  the  new 
Buildings  Bill.  Ilis  lordship  went  through 
the  various  clauses  carefully  with  the  deputa- 
tion, and  promises  his  best  attention  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  various  deputations  from 
the  builders  and  district  surveyors,  but  feared 
that,  owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  bill, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  introduce  it  this  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  The  deputation  made  the 
strongest  objection,  as  we  have  already  done, 
to  the  threatened  abasement  of  the  referees. 
Mr.  Bird  desired  very  much  to  impress  on  his 
lordship  the  desirableness  of  having  the 
referees  to  sit  in  open  court,  as  magistrates  do, 
with  the  registrar  as  legal  adviser,  in  case  his 
knowledge  were  required,  the  same  as  the  clerk 
of  the  existing  police  courts,  and  to  keep 
record  of  the  proceedings. 


A PRINCIPLE  OR  A PRINCIPAL,— WHICH  ? 

It  is  with  much  regret  I learn  from  your 
paper  last  week,  the  retirement  of  “ J.  F.” 
from  a conflict  which  I have  watched  with 
great  interest,  and  in  which,  were  my  humble 
services  likely  to  be  of  any  use,  I should  give 
in  my  cordial  adherence  to  “J.  F.”  in  all 
essential  points,  except  one  in  his  last  letter, 
which  was  very  possibly  a slip  of  the 
pen.  When,  in  his  first  rule,  he  says  we  are  to 
plan  a building  with  reference  solely  to  its 
actual  purposes,  and  to  no  past  style,  I per- 
fectly agree  with  him  ; but  when,  in  rule  3,  re- 
lating to  ornament,  he  repeats  the  same  clause, 
I must  humbly  differ.  For  the  word  no,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  every, — with  refer- 
ence to  every  style  known  to  the  designer,  and 
to  every  accessible  source  of  artistic  precedent, 
copying  nothing,  but  digesting  and  assimilating 
everything  containing  nutriment,  be  it  from  old 
Egypt  or  young  America, — from  polished 
Greece  or  the  savage  isles  of  the  south ; but 
swallowing  nothing  unchewed,  adopting  nothing 
without  a distinctly  understood  reason,  and 
insisting  that  neither  antiquity  nor  novelty  are 
any  reasons  at  all. 

I should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this 
remark  merely  to  correct  “ J.  F.,”  who,  I am 
quite  sure,  has  too  much  erudition  and  intel- 
ligence ever  to  follow  literally  his  own  rule  in 
the  form  he  has  here  inadvertently  given  it; 
but  to  save,  perhaps,  some  young  reader  of  his 
letters,  the  time  and  trouble  that  would  be  in- 
evitably wasted  in  any  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
method  of  design  which  never  has  led  to  any 
excellence,  and  I firmly  believe  never  will 
lead  to  any;  while  the  method  I would 
substitute  is  traceable  in  all  the  forms  of 
past  excellence,  and  more  in  proportion 
as  they  are  more  excellent.  I need  not  re- 
mind you  how  all  late  researches  in  the  east  add 


accumulated  evidence  that  the  Greek  system 
was  a general  fusion  (thoroughly  digested  and 
Ilellenized)  of  choice  ideas,  picked  out  from  the 
buildings  of  many  tribes  in  all  three  conti- 
nents. And  of  the  only  rival  to  that  system, 
the  same  is  abundantly  evident.  But  for  the 
crusades,  filling  Europe  with  travelled  ob- 
servers, our  ancestors  might  have  wallowed  in 
Romanesque  barbarism  till  the“  Renaissance.” 
The  finest  form  of  half-developed  Gothic,  that 
which  we  term  Early  English  (and  which  every 
examination  more  fully  convinces  me  was 
mainly  the  composition  of  a single  mind),  not 
only  retains  undisguised  the  Arab  element  of 
foil-arching,  but  is  pervaded  with  ideas  drawn 
from  the  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  especially 
ancient  Greek  sources,  engrafted  on  the  im- 
proved Romanesque  stock  just  where  they 
were  wanted  (and  nowhere  else),  and  all  ground 
down  and  assimilated  in  the  powerful  trans- 
forming gizzard  of  some  great,  but  now  name- 
less artist.  Mitford,  in  his  “ Principles  of 
Design  in  Architecture,”  well  remarks  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  that  its  designer  could 
not  have  been  unacquainted  with  either  the 
Roman  or  Grecian  styles.  Himself  doubtless 
a crusader  or  pilgrim,  he  had  certainly  seen 
the  Greek  remains,  and  seen  them  to  more 
purpose  than  either  Stuart  or  Leroy. 

As  the  grand  question,  however,  of  mimicry 
or  reality  is  for  the  present  stopped  in 
your  columns,  my  object  now  is  to  ask  whether 
you  will  admit  the  discussion  of  ■ another, 
which,  though  it  may  seem  trivial  compared 
with  the  above,  has  yet  no  small  bearing  on 
the  architecture  of  the  day,  even  if  not  involving 
(as  I think  it  does)  the  fate  of  a principle  very 
generally  followed  in  ancient  and  mediaeval 
practice,  and  held  up  by  all  modern  theorists 
(though  with  small  effect  on  our  practice), 
viz.,  the  principle  of  constructive  and  decora- 
tive truth  or  consistency, — the  second  (if  I 
remember  right)  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  lamps,  and 
which  should  have  been  the  first.  The  fact 
is  this, — having  very  early  in  my  studies  en- 
countered this  principle,  and  become  strongly 
biassed  in  its  favour,  I soon  found  that  it 
applied  to  all  the  admired  productions  of  the 
past,  with  one  notable  exception,  the  Gothicized 
timber  roof,  of  which  Westminster  Hall  is  the 
great  generic  type.  To  my  admission  of  this 
principle  they  offered  a stumbling  block,  nor 
have  all  my  efforts  sufficed  to  reconcile  them. 
Years  ago  I was  forced  to  conclude,  that  if 
this  be  really  a principle,  the  admiration  be- 
stowed on  these  roofs  must  been  all  along 
misplaced  ; and  that  if  they  be  right,  this  sup- 
posed principle  is  moonshine,  and  architecture 
is  (reversing  Mr.  Pugin’s  definition)  con- 
structed decoration,  and  nothing  more.  Which 
should  be  condemned,  the  roofs  or  the  princi- 
ple, remained,  however,  with  me  an  open  ques- 
tion, till,  finding  that,  to  escape  the  hollow 
mockery  of  practising  an  art  on  which  I had 
no  fixed  principles,  some  decision  on  this  point 
was  necessary, — and  increasing  weight  being 
continually  thrown  into  that  scale  which  was, 

I own,  from  the  outset  rather  preponderant, — 

I at  length  decided — for  the  principle  and 
against  Westminster  Hall  and  its  class. 

You  see,  Sir,  this  question  will,  if  worth 
arguing,  touch  directly  on  present  practice ; 
because,  if  (as  I hold)  Gothic  open  roofs  are 
altogether  inadmissible,  it  will  follow,  first, 
that  with  all  our  Gothic  copyism,  we  have  not 
made  a true  copy  yet ; and  secondly,  that  in 
the  innumerable  modern  churches  where  the 
funds  are  inadequate  to  vaulting,  the  adoption  of 
the  Gothic  style  has  been  a mistake,  that  style 
being  applicable  only  to  vaulted  buildings.  The 
first  conclusion  must  needs  be  unpalatable  to  all 
who  have  built  Gothic  churches,  the  second  to 
all  who  wish  to  build  them ; besides  which  I 
must  expect  the  unrelenting  opposition  of  two 
other  classes  of  professors,  viz.,  all  the  trouble- 
sparing and  all  who  are  grossly  deficient  in 
geometry  and  statics  ; because  the  requirement 
of  vaulting  in  any  work  on  which  they  were 
engaged  w’ould  give  to  the  first  much  more 
extra  trouble  than  extra  per  centage,  and  would 
expose  the  incompetency  of  the  second.  In- 
deed I cannot  think  of  any  one  improvement 
(except  a strict  diploma  system)  that  would  so 
tend  to  purge  the  profession,  as  a recognition 
by  the  public  of  the  manifold  advantages  of 
real  Gothic  (or  compressile)  construction,  and 
an  exaction  thereof  now  and  then.  Of  course, 

I do  not  imagine  it  would  drive  out  all  pre- 
tenders, and  leave  us  only  true  artists ; but 
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assuredly  it  would  exclude  all  who  are  not 
decent  elementary  geometers.  And  who  shall 
say,  Sir,  that  the  public  never  will  require  such 
a return  to  genuine  and  permanent  construc- 
tion ? They  can  pay  for  deep  chancels,  useless 
buttresses,  grinning  corbel  monsters,  and  fifty 
costly  but  vain  expedients  for  dressing  up  a 
barn  into  a sham  Romish  medieeval  church, 
and  why  not  for  rendering  a church  durable, 
monumental,  and  truthful  in  its  artistic  treat- 
ment ? As  “J.  F.”  once  remarked,  John  Bull  is 
penny  wise  when  he  sees  the  pence  go  for  no 
object  but  to  keep  up  false  appearances  or 
mask  a hollow  deception  ; but  show  him  solid 
advantages,  and  he  can  be  pound  foolish,  and 
even  afford  a little  merely  to  carry  out  a prin- 
ciple (which  we  do  not  ask). 

E.  L.  G. 

ROOF  OF  WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

I hope  you  will  allow  me  to  intrude  a few 
lines  in  your  journal  in  answer  to  some  obser- 
vations by  a writer  in  the  Athenceum  of  the 
27th  April,  with  reference  to  Westminster  Hall 
roof,  which  he  appears  to  condemn  both  in 
point  of  principle  as  well  as  design.  I believe 
before  we  condemn  such  a work  we  should 
first  look  at  the  object  that  was  intended,  and 
instructions  perhaps  given  by  the  royal  master 
to  the  architect,  to  construct  a large  room  for  a 
particular  purpose,  with  as  few  obstructions  as 
possible,  and  one  that  would  be  feasible,  im- 
posing, and  grand.  Supposing  these,  Sir,  to 
be  the  instructions  to  the  architect,  I would 
ask  whether  it  were  possible  to  construct  a 
room  and  roof  wherein  these  essentials  have 
been  so  fully  carried  out  as  in  Westminster 
Hall.  We  here  find  a room  290  feet  in  length, 
with  a span  of  63  feet,  constructed  of  timber, 
and  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages  from  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  to  the  present  century,  a 
period  of  470  years.  Had  this  roof  been 
so  defective  in  construction  or  faulty  in 
material,  would  it  have  remained  an  ex- 
ample at  the  present  day  ? At  the  pre- 
sent time,  wherein  some  of  the  largest  roofs 
have  been  constructed  in  point  of  span, 
I would  ask  if  the  attempt  has  been  once  made 
to  construct  one  of  them  of  the  material  re- 
commended by  the  objector,  viz.,  stone  ? We 
find  them  either  of  wood  or  iron,  and  very 
beautiful  many  of  them  are  in  point  of  con- 
struction and  effects.  It  might  serve  as  a 
very  useful  lesson  if  any  good  practical  man  of 
the  present  day  would  present  us  with  a con- 
structive roof  in  stone  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  Westminster  Hall,  and  entirely  free  from 
internal  supports,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
give  us  the  estimated  difference  of  cost  of  such 
a roof  constructed  of  stone  or  timber. 

W.  T.  T. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  DECORATION 
ABROAD. 

Mons.  F.  Kreuter,  the  architect  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  is  about  to  construct  for  his 
Majesty,  in  Munich,  a " Winter  Garden.”  It 
will  occupy  an  area  of  40,000  feet  square,  be 
constructed  wholly  of  iron  and  glass,  and  cost 
about  50,000/.  The  rigour  of  the  winter  there 
enforces  the  use  of  double  glass  inclosing  a 
certain  quantity  of  air,  as  a bad  conductor. 
Mons.  Kreuter  has  recently  been  in  England 
to  obtain  information  as  to  baths  and  wash- 
houses, and  other  ameliorating  institutions, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  contemplated  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria. One  of  our  corre- 

spondents, in  Vienna,  complains  greatly  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  profession  there  by  some 
architects  who  have  become  contractors,  and 
contractors  who  call  themselves  architects.  In 
Vienna,  he  says,  all  respect  for  the  profession 

has  been  destroyed. At  Berlin  they  have 

nearly  completed  a new  theatre  of  large  dimen- 
sions and  great  magnificence.  It  is  to  he 

called  the  “ Theatre  Frederick-William.” 

In  the  February  number  (1850)  of  the  Journal 
de  l’ Architecture  et  des  Arts  relatifs  a la  Con- 
struction, a well-conducted  periodical,  pub- 
lished in  Brussels,  plans,  section,  and  de- 
scription of  the  model  lodging-house  in 
Spicer -street,  Whitechapel,  and  a view  of  the 
school-house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields,  London,  are  given  with  due 
acknowledgment  to  The  Builder  as  the 

source  of  their  information. At  Nltnes  a 

church  has  been  erected,  from  the  designs  of 


M.  Questel.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and 
is  in  the  style  of  the  buildings  of  the  twelfth 
century  remaining  in  France.  According 
to  our  authority,  it  is  fitted  up  with  great 
splendour,  with  mosaic  pavement  in  the 
choir,  a splendid  ciborium,  stained  glass, 

carved  stalls,  and  mural  paintings.  

Several  important  works  of  decoration  in  some 
churches  in  Paris  have  just  been  completed  at 
the  expense  of  the  municipal  administration. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  says  the  Revue 
des  Beaux-Arts,  which  has  been  receiving  em- 
bellishments for  these  ten  years  past,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  the 
capital,  a new  chapel  has  been  painted  in  fresco 
by  Mons.  Caminade.  The  walls,  columns, 
and  groinings  of  the  vaults  are  further  enriched 

with  arabesques,  &c.,  in  gold  and  colour. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Merry,  a new  chapel  has 
been  decorated  with  frescoes  by  M.  Sebastian 

Cornu. Mons.  Galinardhas  finished  a large 

mural  painting,  representing  the  four  evange- 
lists, which  will  complete  the  decoration  of  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Laurent,  at  Paris. 
It  was  commissioned  by  the  Prefet  of  the 

Seine. Two  newly- purchased  pictures  have 

been  placed  in  the  Louvre,  one  a landscape 
by  Hobbima,  the  other  a portrait  of  an  Augus- 
tine monk,  by  Velasquez,  painted  in  1643. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  ON  SEWAGE  MANURE. 

A NEW  APPLICATION  OP  AN  OLD  PRINCIPLE. 

Amongst  the  thousand  and  one  sugges- 
tions, schemes,  and  inventions,  of  all  those  who 
have  of  late  years  been  ransacking  either  their 
own  ingenious  brains,  or  the  various  records  of 
past  inventions,  for  the  adaptation  of  all  sorts 
of  principles,  practicable  or  impracticable,  in 
the  endeavour  to  realize  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  vital  problems  of  the  age, — 
namely,  the  adoption  of  some  one  simple  and 
efficient  organism  for  the  proper  elimination 
and  removal  of  town  sewage,  and  its  conver- 
sion from  a deadly  nuisance  into  a valuable 
agency  of  fertilization  and  life, — it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  it  should  have  never  occurred  to 
any  one  of  them  (so  far  as  we  know) 
that  the  simple  and  practical  hydrostatic 
principle  applied — for  example  — in  the 
filtration  and  purification  of  the  Thames 
water,  might,  in  some  elaborated  scheme  or 
other,  have  been  adopted,  with  the  twofold  view 
of  at  once  clearing  the  sewage  water  of  towns 
of  its  noxious  effluvia  and  at  same  time 
condensing  and  separating  its  fertilizing  sewage 
into  portable  and  valuable  material  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  True,  ends  more  or 
less  nearly  identical  have  been  proposed  to  be 
reached  in  various  ways— as  by  chemical  pre- 
cipitation, and  by  comparatively  tedious  and 
cumbrous  subsidence, — but  never  (if  wemistake 
not)  by  such  means  as  this, — so  simple,  so 
economical,  and  so  effectual. 

The  application  of  the  principle  alluded  to 
is,  in  detail,  simply  this  : to  form  a tank,  with 
a perforated  false  bottom,  on  which  a filtering 
medium  should  be  laid  ; and  at  one  end  to 
admit  the  sewage  into  the  tank  below  the  false 
bottom,  when,  according  to  the  principle  of 
water  regaining  its  own  level,  the  sewage 
liquid  will  rise  in  the  tank  through  the 
filtering  bed  to  its  original  level ; and,  pro- 
vided the  filtering  medium  be  of  the 
proper  nature  and  of  sufficient  thickness,  it 
will  be  thus  freed  from  all  mechanical  im- 
purity, and  will  pass  off  into  the  drain,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tank,  as  clear  and  clean 
as  spring  water,  while  not  only  would  all  the 
solid  manure  of  the  liquid  sewage  be  collected, 
in  a rich  deposit  like  guano,  below  the  false 
bottom  of  the  tank, — but,  according  to  the 
chemical  nature  and  composition  of  the  filter- 
ing medium,  much  of  the  matter  still  in 
solution,  even  while  thus  being  separated  from 
that  superabundant  or  insoluble  quantity  which 
floated  in  mere  suspension,  might  be  chemically 
fixed  in  the  matter  of  the  filtering  medium 
itself,  also  into  manure  of  the  richest  quality. 
Ihe  singular  power  of  some  soils  to  absorb 
the  salts  of  solution  in  aqueous  manure,  and 
to  allow  the  mere  clear  water  only  to  escape, 
is  at  present,  we  understand,  engaging  the 
attention  of  able  'experimentalists  ; and  there- 
fore the  most  proper  elements,  or  artificial 
soils,  for  a filtering  medium  like  this  will 
doubtless  soon  be  satisfactorily  ascertained : 
meantime,  those  actually  used — for  this  is  no 


mere  speculative  suggestion,  but  an  apparatus  ; 
already  in  experimental  operation — are  char-  • 
coal,  gypsum,  and  clay — themselves  of  positive  ;i 
value  in  the  agricultural  treatment  of  soils. 

Besides  all  this,  the  utility  of  such  a mode  : 
of  dealing  with  sewage, — a mode,  be  it  noted,  , 
easily,  cheaply,  and  at  once  applicable  to  every  • 
existing  form  or  arrangement  of  sewer  or  : 
drain, — is  really  by  no  means  dependent  on  i 
the  decided  or  foregone  preference  of  solid  l 
manure  to  liquid  sewage  ; for  even  on  the  : 
idea  of  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  as  to  the  ; 
singular  value  of  a clear  and  dilute  solution  of  f 
the  soluble  salts  of  manure  in  watering  soils  or  : 
crops,  here  is  their  most  handy  instrument,  in  i 
the  upward,  rapid,  and  effectual  filtration  of  f 
liquid  sewage,  only  in  this  case  through  such  i 
a filtering  medium  as  shall  not  absorb  all  the  ; 
valuable  salts  in  solution. 

Having  thus  briefly  placed  this  new  and  im-  ■ 
portant  adaptation  of  a known  principle  before  ; 
our  readers,  standing  as  it  does  simply  on  a i 
few  of  its  own  leading  merits,  we  may  now,  in  i 
conclusion,  state  that  the  author  of  the  sug-  - 
gestion  is  Prince  Albert,  who,  while  recom-  • 
mending  it  to  the  experimental  considera-  - 
tion  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  I 
England,  modestly  disclaims  all  desire  to 
decide  between  the  merits  of  the  solid  and  1 
the  fluid  form  of  sewage  for  ulterior  pur-  - 
poses,  as  well  as  all  desire  to  appropriate  ? 
as  his  own  anything  but  the  adaptation  (and  1 
a happy  one  it  is)  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  I 
filtration  and  separation  to  a twofold  purpose  ; 
which  he  feels  to  be  of  the  utmost  import-  ■ 
ance  — to  all,  in  a sanitary  view,  and  to  ) 
agriculturists,  in  the  attainment  of  a series  of  I 
profitable  and  increasing  returns  from  the  ; 
soil  which  they  cultivate.  As  one  of  the  ; 
governors  of  the  society,  his  Royal  Highness  -I 
transmitted  to  the  council,  through  Colonel  I 
the  Hon.  Charles  Grey,  the  detailed  commu-  • 
nication  from  which  we  have  drawn  these  few  ■; 
particulars;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking  ;j 
that  such  a communication  constitutes  a i 
striking  evidence  not  only  of  an  active  and  I 
ingenious  mind,  but  of  a rectitude  and  ex-  ■ 
cellence  of  spirit  and  of  motive,  as  prevailing  ; 
in  the  most  influential  of  all  directions,  that  is  ;| 
truly  refreshing,  as  it  is  most  auspicious  to  the  : 
destinies  of  an  empire,  on  which  the  same  :j 
clear  head  and  right  heart  is  also  at  this  • 
moment  concentrating  the  attention  and  the 
sympathies  of  all  nations,  in  the  universal  bro-  •, 
therhood  of  mutual  interests  and  international  1 
peace.  


A DAY  IN  DERBY. 

Derby — right  pleasant  “Darbie,”  as  we  re-  ■: 
collect  it — is  greatly  changed.  But  a few  years  • 
since  there  mustered  only  10,000  inhabitants.  ' 
Then  the  Derwent  hurried  on  its  joyous  way,  . 
sparkling  brilliantly ; the  sun  shone  on  its  • 
course,  and  lambs  were  seen  basking  on  its  r 
green  bank ; the  gardens  of  the  few  suburban 
seats  dotting  its  shores  extended  to  the  water’s  • 
edge,  and  the  wherry — the  delight  of  its  •: 
healthy  freight — was  safely  moored  alongside  ; 
the  apology  for  a quay.  Now,  all  is  changed  : 
a cloud  ha3  darkened  the  sky.  The  magic  : 
wand  of  “business”  has  transformed  the  : 
hitherto  rural  locality  into  what  the  stranger  i 
may  call  “ a dirty  town  begrimed  with  soot.” 
The  clear  and  limpid  waters  of  the  Derwent  of  I 
former  days  are  now  black,  blue,  and  red,  from  : 
the  lofty  and  numerous  manufactories  and  : 
dyeing  houses  crowding  its  banks.  Its  very  , 
course  has  been  interrupted  and  obstructed  by  , 
dams  and  weirs,  giving  extensive  mill  power  i 
and  adding  greatly  to  wealth, — producing, 
indeed,  some  very  pretty  “ Niagara  falls  ” in 
miniature,  but  wholly  destroying  navigation, — 
rendering  some  places  deep,  some  shallow, 
some  running  slowly  but  surely,  some  running 
along  with  great  noise  and  fantastic  shapes, 
but  having  no  substance,  making  it  truly  a 
shadower  forth  of  the  mind  and  fortune  of 
many  busy  mortals  who  are  within  reach  of  its 
waters.  Yet,  for  all  this,  Derby  is  a clean 
town — and  a pleasant  one  to  boot,  if  we  com-  ■ 
pare  it  with  some  of  the  leviathans.  This  the  ; 
situation  in  a great  measure  helps,  being  built 
on  rising  ground,  the  lowest  portion  of  which 
is  sufficiently  high  to  present  the  Derwent  with 
loads  of  golden  treasure — to  the  farmer  invalu- 
able, but  to  its  waters  destruction.  The  refuse  ; 
of  between  50,000  and  60,000  who  now  call 
Derby  their  abiding  place  is  surely  of  greater  i 
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value  than  to  be  treated  as  refuse,  especially 
here,  where  everything  is  worked  into  the 
needful.  The  farmers,  I expect,  are  not  over 
anxious  to  adopt  Sir  Robert’s  golden  maxim 
— “ to  grow  two  blades  where  one  grew  be- 
fore.” We  must  see  about  us,  however,  and 
glance  at  what  is  doing  here  in  our  own  more 
particular  department,  and  record  some  of  the 
changes.  We  fear  too  much  water — not  being 
desirous  to  claim  acquaintance  with  “ Sir 
Grurapus  Rheumatism.” 

First  and  foremost,  then  : — There  is  now  a 
probability  of  a fitting  entrance  being  formed  to 
the  Derby  Arboretum, — a new  street  being 
made  through  some  nursery  grounds  (which 
are  laid  out  for  building),  from  the  Osmaston- 
road  and  up  to  the  arboretum  fence.  This 
opens  a direct  communication  to  the  Midland 
station,  and  was  much  needed.  The  committee 
have  purchased  a plot  of  land  fronting  the 
street  for  a lodge,  but  their  funds  will  not 
permit  of  further  outlay  this  summer.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  lodge  will  be  worthy  the  place 
to  which  it  leads,  and  that  the  head  and  arm 
to  effect  this  will  not  be  stinted  to  a few 
pounds.  The  new  refreshment  room  and 
gardener’s  dwelling  are  just  completed,  and 
will  be  a great  comfort  in  showery  weather. 
These  grounds  should  be  thrown  open  twice 
a-week  (exclusive  of  Sunday),  gratuitously, 
instead  of  only  on  Wednesday. 

The  new  works  to  the  additions  to  the  “ In- 
firmary” are  nearly  closed  : it  now  makes  a 
large  pile,  but  the  contemplation  of  it  does  not 
fill  one  with  pleasant  emotions,  although  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  there  is  such  a refuge 
for  unfortunate  suffering  humanity  : it  is  sup- 
plied with  the  most  skilful  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians that  Derby  can  produce,  and  is  said  to 
be  altogether  well  managed. 

J!lThe  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Little  Chester, 
Derby,  is  now  completed,  the  stone  boundary 
wall  erected,  and  the  ground  laid  out  with 
laurel  and  other  evergreens.  A writer  in  a local 
journal  objects  to  this,  and  would  have  substi- 
tuted some  of  the  decorations  of  our  village 
churchyards, — thinking  it  too  much  of  a“  nur- 
sery ground  affair.”  As  the  church  is  very  low, 
the  landscape  gardener  could  have  attempted 
else  than  the  present  arrangement,  unless,  little 
indeed,  he  had  hid  the  church  entirely  from 
view.  Perhaps  this  was  what  the  correspon- 
dent wished : if  so,  he  should  undoubtedly 
have  spoken  earlier,  and  stopped  its  erection. 
The  day  of  consecration  is  not  far  distant, 
though  not  yet  named : we  trust  the  good 
bishop’s  olfactory  nerves  will  not  sustain  a 
shock  from  the  horrid  stench  arising  from 
some  black  ditches,  &c.,  surrounding  the  edi- 
fice, and  which  have  caused  many  of  he 
workmen  to  leave  during  the  progress  of  the 
building.  The  “ Sanitary  Rummager,”  with 
his  “ new  broom,”  is  sadly  wanted  in  this 
i locality : everything  is  against  cleanliness:  a 
worse  site  for  a church  could  not  be  found.  It 
is  hoped  they  will  not  increase  the  insalubrity 
;by  the  rash  interment  around  it  of  the  de- 
i parted : this  would  be  “carrying  coals  to 
: Newcastle  ” with  a vengeance. 

A general  cemetery  is  much  required  at 
■ iDerby.  We  cannot  comprehend  where  all  who 
r;have  died  in  Derby  within  the  last  five  years  can 
ibe  stowed  away.  Every  grave-yard  seems  over- 
r (flowing,  and  yet  they  are  opening  their  jaws  for 
umore.  Truly  they  must  be  elastic — a sort  of 
1 1 India-rubber  affair,  which  can  distend  itself 
nmonstrously  till  emptied.  The  dissenters  are 
rwise;  they  have  a cemetery  of  their  own — a 
klean, wholesome  resting-place, — and  more  than 
ithat,  they  will  allow  churchmen  to  be  buried 
ithere.  A new  resting-place  for  the  church 
;has  been  on  the  tapis  for  some  time,  but  the 
escheme  is  not  watered  enough  to  make  it 
i lbloom,  much  less  to  bear  fruit.  Let  us  urge 
' it  on.  The  time  cometh  when  no  man  can 
[ '(Work,  and  it  is  not  with  pestilence  at  the  door 
i ithat  we  are  to  provide  receptacles  for  its  vic- 
[ rtims — at  all  events  suitable  receptacles — recep- 
tacles which  might  prevent  their  pestilential 
i ivisits  from  ever  occuring.  “Up  while  it  is 
aday.” 

I The  new  diocesan  training  school  for  females 
ahas  been  commenced.  The  site  is  on  the 
HiUttoxeter  road,  near  the  dissenting  burial 
lplace,  which  it  overlooks.  It  will  be  a large 
| ubuilding, — cost  about  7,000/.  Mr.  Stevens  is 
iiihe  architect;  Mr.  G.  Thompson  the  contrac- 

. tor. Two  large  school-rooms  have  been 

[ ubuilt  on  ground  at  the  back  of  Trinity  Church, 


forming  wings  to  the  old  school.  The  new 
ones  are  capable  of  accommodating  a large  | 
number,  and  were  sadly  wanted.  Mr.  E. 
Thompson,  builder,  was  both  architect  and 
contractor.  New  schools  are  just  commencing 
on  the  Burton-road,  in  connection  with  Christ. 
Church  : these  also  were  much  needed,  the 
present  accommodation  being  very  inefficient. 

The  restoration  and  enlargement  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh’s  Church,  the  body  of  which  is  classical 
and  the  tower  Gothic,  is  to  be  proceeded  with 
immediately,  tenders  having  been  delivered 
and  the  builder  appointed  ; Mr.  Stevens,  archi- 
tect. A new  clock  is  being  fixed  in  the  Tower 
of  St.  Alkmund’s  Church.  The  utility  of  this 
is  not  very  manifest,  as  there  is  an  excellent 
chiming  and  striking  clock  at  All  Saints, 
almost  within  a stone’s  cast.  Poor  St.  Mi- 
chael’s Church — between  the  two  above — still 
drags  its  slow  length  along,  or  rather,  is  still 
suffered  to  combat  the  wind  and  hail.  The 
demolition  of  the  building,  and  the  erection  of 
a new  church  at  a distant  part  of  the  parish, 
is  much  required  : this,  with  the  throwing  a 
yard  or  two  of  its  site  into  Queen-street,  which 
is  very  narrow  at  this  point,  would  be  a great 
improvement. 

A large  quantity  of  land,  near  the  station, 
has  been  laid  out,  roads  formed,  and  sewers 
laid  in,  for  building  plots  : some  are  already 
sold.  A large  tract  of  land,  in  a splendid 
situation  near  the  railway,  has  also  been  pre- 
pared for  the  market,  for  the  erection  of  vdla 
and  other  residences;  also  many  acres,  in  a 
different  portion,  are  now  in  the  surveyor’s 
hand — to  turn  out  for  the  market  : this  is  also 
mainly  destined  for  villas.  Together,  some- 
where near  a thousand  houses  will  be  provided 
for.  A busy  building  season  is  just  com- 
mencing : the  duty  off  bricks  will  give  spirit : 
and  the  brick-yards  are,  in  consequence,  in 
full  operation. 

Some  acres  of  ground  have  been  purchased 
hy  the  railway  company,  half-a-mile  from  the 
Derby  station,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
“ empty  carriage  depot,”  the  station,  large  as 
it  is,  being  overcrowded.  Two  large  factories 
are  also  about  being  erected  near  the  Abbey- 
road. 

A glance  at  the  Derby  Mercury  turns  our 
attention  at  once  to  “ sanitary  measures.”  We 
find  there  that  “ model  cottages  for  the  indus- 
trious classes,”  are  not  abandoned, — for  there 
is  a notice  in  it  describing  some  plans  “ that 
have  been  proposed,”  to  use  their  own  words, 
“for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
crowded  and  ill-built  courts  and  alleys  of  the 
town.  The  author,  Mr.  Wigginton,  architect, 
of  Derby,  has  entered  earnestly  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  produced  a building  which  will 
answer  every  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.” 
Then  follows  a desription  of  the  building 
which  is  to  contain  distinct  dwellings  for 
forty-two  families,  is  to  be  of  three  stories, 
of  the  external  gallery  system,  perfectly  fire 
proof  (Dr.  Fox’s  patent),  and  to  have  every 
essential  comfort.  The  Mercury  continues  : — 
“ Knowing  the  necessity  of  sanitary  reform, 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Wigginton’s  efforts  may  be 
crowned  with  success.  The  support  already 
given  by  influential  parties  augurs  well.”  It 
is  well  indeed  to  have  some  earnest  champion 
among  the  provincial  press.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Mercury  will  not  cease  its  outpourings 
until  complete  sanitary  reform  is  effected. 
Neither  let  individuals  cease  their  exertions.” 
“ Mony  littles  mak  a muckle.” 

The  water  company,  an  essential  portion  of 
sanitary  measures,  is  expected  to  be  in  active 
operation  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  works 
having  to  be  completed  by  July.  This  will  be 
a great  boon,  especially  if  the  constant  supply 
system  be  adopted.  If  this  be  not  intended, 
let  the  company  pause  before  putting  the  town 
to  an  expense  of  cisterns,  &c.,  thereby  nullify- 
ing the  advantages  to  the  poor,  those  who  need 
water — pure  water — most. 

Apropos  of  sanitary  measures — the  Corpora- 
tion of  Derby  have  recommended  the  removal 
of  slaughter-houses,  and  their  pestiferous  abomi- 
nations, to  the  “ Holmes,”  a large  vacant  space 
wholly  surrounded  by  the  terminus  and  the 
canal,  and  of  easy  access  to  the  cattle  market. 
The  only  use  to  which  this  large  field  is  put  at 
present  is  for  cricket  ground,  a finer  site  for 
which  is  readily  found  elsewhere.  The  cor- 
poration authorized  a new  bridge  to  be  made, 
but  will  not  go  to  any  extra  expense  at  present. 


This  is,  however,  a good  step,  and  is  a sign  of 
progression,  and  that  sight  is  always  welcome, 
being  the  forerunner  of  more  grand  and  vigor- 
ous steps  in  future. 

Balhs  and  washhouses  are  about  being 
erected  : this  step  has  been  mooted  for  some 
time,  and  is  sadly  wanted  ; also  some  lodging- 
houses  for  the  low  part  and  for  the  poorer  tra- 
vellers. These  have  the  support  of  the  mayor, 
who  is  warmly  interested  in  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  town,  and  very  anxious  to  urge  on  the 
sanitary  movement  in  any  way.  May  he  have 
the  support  needed,  then  his  mayoralty  will  be 
blest  to  thousands.  But  our  day  is  just  finished, 
the  last  train  has  whistled. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  works  of  the  Great  Northern  line  from 
London  to  Peterborough,  to  be  opened  in  July 
next,  are  m a state  of  forwardness  : they  are 
partly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  four  ways. 
The  bridges,  embankments,  &c.,  forming  the 
heavy  part  of  the  works,  are  mostly  in  this 
state.  The  whole  of  the  land  to  Peterborough 
is  purchased  for  four  ways.  The  North  Mimins 
tunnel,  the  longest  on  the  line,  is  bricked 
through  from  end  to  end,  and  partly  ballasted. 
All  the  other  tunnels  on  Mr.  Brassey’s  con- 
tract, except  one,  are  not  far  from  completion. 

The  American  Miner's  Journul  complains 

that  five  explosions  of  locomotive  engines  have 
occurred  in  the  States  in  one  year,  and  recom- 
mends, among  other  preventive  measures,  that 
every  engine  driver  be  provided  with  or  obliged 
to  purchase  some  standard  publication  on  the 
duties  of  his  employment.  Those  companies, 
it  remarks,  who  furnish  their  engine  drivers 
with  suitable  books  and  other  means  of  infor- 
mation are  amply  repaid  in  the  greater  skill 
and  more  faithful  performance  of  duty  in  those 
thus  supplied  with  the  means  of  knowledge. 
Explosions  of  steam-ship  and  locomotive 
boilers  are  certainly  alarmingly  frequent  in 
America,  but  in  congratulating  ourselves  on 
our  comparative  exemption,  let  us  not  forget 
that  of  late — indeed  within  not  many  months 
— there  have  been  no  less  than  three  explo- 
sions of  locomotive  boilers,  besides  not  a few 
explosionsof  othersteam boilers,  in  thiscountry 

also. Cheap  railway  excursionists  are  now 

on  the  qui  vive  for  the  coming  summer  season. 
Amongst  excursions  already  projected  is  one 
to  Paris  and  back,  in  which  third-class  passen- 
gers are  tempted  with  a prospect  of  all  the 
sights  of  the  grand  metropolis  of  fashionable 
revolutions — in  politesse  as  in  politics,  in  gentle- 
manly habiliments  as  in  social  frame-work, — 
and  besides  all  else,  with  a view  of  Waterloo 
and  other  notables  to  boot,  the  whole  to  be 
seen  at  the  certainly  low  charge  o’  thirty- 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence — less  than  last 
year’s  cheap  excursion  merely  to  our  own 
northern  metropolis.  Another  excursion  from 
Birmingham  to  Exeter,  at  a half-penny  a mile 
has  been  announced,  and  one  from  Bristol  to 
Birmingham — 181  miles  for  7$- A some- 

what singular  trial  is  about  to  take  place 
between  Government  and  the  railway  interest. 
The  moving  parties  are  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners and  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company.  The  Commissioners  contend  for 
the  right,  by  statute,  of  sending  troops  by  rail 
at  the  regulated  price  of  Id.  a-mile,  by  ex- 
press trains.  The  Company  deny  this  right, 
on  the  ground  that  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  act  is  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  clause,  and  would  destroy  express  trains 

altogether. Dr.  Lardner  estimates  that  a 

railway  train,  going  at  the  rate  of  75  miles  an 
hour,  has  a velocity  of  one- fourth  that  of  a 
cannon-ball;  and  that  the  momentum  of  such 
a mass  moving  at  such  a speed  is  equivalent  to 
the  aggregate  force  of  a number  of  cannon- 
balls equal  to  one-fourth  of  its  own  weight. 


Coating  for  Cast-Iron. — Mr.  W.  Wyatt, 
of  Oldswinford,  has  patented  a glaze, — three 
parts,  by  weight,  of  white-lead,  or  one  part 
red,  or  two  white,  to  two  borax,  and  one  cal- 
cined flint,  to  be  fused,  run  into  water,  and 
ground  in  a glaze  mill  to  the  consistency  of 
cream.  The  article  coated,  is  to  be  placed  in 
a kiln — no  part  of  the  glaze  furnaces  exposed  to 
flame  or  sulphur — and  heated  till  the  glaze 
melts. 
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FONT  AND  NEW  CANOPY,  WARE  CHURCH. 


i INTERIOR  OF  WARE  CHURCH,  HERTS. 

In  former  numbers  of  our  journal,  we  gave 
' a a view  of  the  exterior  of  Ware  Church,  then 
[ r recently  restored  by  the  parishioners  at  a con- 
) s siderable  cost,  and  a description  of  the  build- 
i ing  and  of  the  works  done.*  We  now  add,  at 
ill  the  request  of  some  correspondents,  a view  of 

tpart  of  the  interior,  and  the  font  with  its  new 
oaken  canopy.  The  font  is  very  curious,  and 
Mv  was  given  to  the  church  in  the  time  of  Henry 
/jl  IV . The  eight  panels,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
tin  mentioned,  contain  representations  of  St. 

Gabriel,  the  Virgin,  St.  John  Baptist,  St. 
iyi  Thomas,  St.  Catherine,  St.  George,  St.  Chris- 
;t|t  topher,  and  St.  Margaret, 
n The  view  of  the  interior  is  made  looking 
Is  south-east, and  shows  the  chancel.  Lady  Chapel, 


and  south  transept.  The  screen  separating  the 
two  latter  is  of  oak  ; the  clustered  column  in 
the  opening  between  the  chancel  and  the  chapel 
is  of  Purbeck  marble,  polished.  The  altar-rail 
is  of  oak,  with  kneeling  figures  on  the  gate- 
posts. The  large  window  in  south  transept 
was  put  in  some  years  ago.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  (not  seen)  is  much  better  than  that  of  the 
chancel. 


London  City  Improvements.  — The 
measure  for  opening  a new  street  crossing 
from  Queen-street  by  Bow-lane,  Bread-street, 
Friday-street,  Distaff-lane,  and  Old  Change,  to 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  for  improving 
Gresham-street  West, and  Threadneedle-street, 
has  been  opened  in  committee.  The  money 
(200,000/.)  is  to  be  raised  on  the  city  revenues 
and  estates. 


UNITY  FOR  PROGRESS  IN  ARCH  1TECU RE 

The  subject  of  Progress  in  Architecture,  and 
Copyism,  mooted  in  your  pages  of  late,  appears 
one  of  the  most  important  we  have  had  before 
us  for  some  time  past.  Not  that  it  is  a new 
one  with  you,  but  that  the  controversy  is 
becoming  closer  and  assuming  a more  practi- 
cal tendency  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 

A communication  I made  to  you  in  July, 
1846,*  bearing  on  this  subject,  contains  views 
which,  with  some  modifications,  still  appear  to 
be  right.  Certain  it  is,  that  such  as  have 
returned  to  old  paths  have  taken  a decided 
course  in  search  of  truth,  have  learnt  the 
elements  of  their  art,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  a 
body,  in  unity  with  itself,  nearer  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a new  style  than  those  imagine 
who  are  yet  separated  and  undecided  what 
is  truth  and  where  it  is  to  be  found.  A word 
of  Scripture,  with  all  reverence  spoken,  seems 
exquisitely  appropriate  to  the  state  in  which 
architecture  has  been  and  is — “ That  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die; 
and  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not 
that  body  which  shall  be  1 Cor.  xv.  36,  37 ; 
and  thus  I use  the  word  development,  as  a 
plant  breaks  the  ground  and  unfolds  its  lovely 
flower,  and  even  in  death  beareth  seed  for  other 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  Spontaneous  gene- 
ration, unknown  in  nature,  is  no  more  so  in  art, 
if  our  studies  and  theories  of  the  past  be  true  : 
all  witness,  that  architecture  continued  to  pro- 
ceed from  and  to  grow  out  of  itself ; beauties 
unfolded  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man  as  a 
reward  for  his  study  and  actual  labour,  and 
his  hand  was  moved  as  by  a spirit  to  fashion 
out  the  same  acccording  to  the  pattern  thus 
manifested  unto  him  : man  owes  all  to  the 
living  principles  revealed  in  architecture  during 
the  time  of  his  industrious  labour  upon  it : 
architecture  owes  to  man  his  beautiful  handi- 
work. 

Practically,  is  it  not  union  we  want  ? else 
how  is  it  that  all  mediaeval  work  of  the  same 
age  bears  so  much  the  same  image.  There  is 
the  Institute  and  many  architectural  societies 
in  correspondence  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  foreign  institutes,  and  yet  there  are  but 
few  common  guiding  principles  among  us  in 
design.  T.  M.  W. 


COLUMNS  AS  MONUMENTS. 

MONUMENT  TO  EBKNEZER  ELLIOTT. 

At  a meeting  held  in  Sheffield  a few  days 
ago,  to  determine  on  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment to  Ebenezer  Elliott,  enough  was  said  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  arranging  the  matter  was  in  favour 
of  a column  for  that  purpose.  A correspondent 
writes  us  as  follows,  and  we  fully  agree  with 
him  in  the  objection  to  the  form  in  question, 
and  have  long  ago  expressed  it.  He  says, — 
In  erecting  insulated  columns  as  monuments 
to  departed  worth,  we  have  blundered  in  the 
wake  of  the  Romans,  who  took  the  idea  from 
the  appropriate  cenotaphal  structures  of  the 
Egyptians — obelisks.  The  obelisk  is  expres- 
sive of  its  purposes : its  form  and  associations 
alike  palpably  indicate  the  object  of  its  erec- 
tion : it  stands  forth  a monolith,  complete  in 
itself,  to  record  a people’s  gratitude,  or  to  pro- 
claim some  deed  accomplished — some  fact. 
Not  so  the  column  : it  is  like  an  adjective,  or 
a note  of  admiration — alone  it  has  no  meaning. 
Shorn  of  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  it  is 
necessarily  suggests  the  complement  of  its 
“ order a superincumbent  entablature  is 
as  essential  to  its  completeness  as  is  a base  or 
capital.  Its  proportion  as  to  height  alone  re- 
commends it.  Apart  from  a building,  wrested 
from  its  proper  position  as  a prop  or  support, 
it  is  but  as  a leg  without  a body — a disjointed 
limb.  What  is  characteristic  in  it,  considered 
as  a member  of  an  architectural  composition 
—as  part  of  an  order,  ceases  to  have  propriety 
or  meaning,  when  it  is  converted  into  an  inde- 
pendent object.  Then,  the  absurdity  of  placing 
a figure  on  the  top,  making  it  appear  indiffe- 
rent to  its  position  in  the  clouds,  at  a height 
sufficient  to  make  the  brain  of  an  ordinary 
mortal  reel, — exposing  it,  too,  to  the  genial 
influence  of  this  delightful  climate  of  ours, — 
subjecting  it  to  colds,  and  influenzas,  and 
rheumatism.  Really,  we  ought  to  be  guided 
by  common  sense  in  these  matters : high 


* See  Vol,  V.,  p.  615,  and  Vol,  VII.,  p.  <126. 
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authority  ought  not  to  reconcile  us  to  puerile 
conceits.  Columns  were  at  one  time  used  as 
chimney  shafts,  but  we  have  outgrown  such 
barbarous  classicality  : the  sooner  we  outgrow 
our  pedantic  taste  for  column-monuments,  too, 
the  better.  Aichitects  cannot  be  troubled  with 
such  poverty  of  invention  as  not  to  be  able  to 
devise  some  more  appropriate  form  than  that 
of  the  column  to  meet  our  present  require- 
ments. 


SAFETY  IN  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

Good  Mr.  Editor,  I am  a perturbed  spirit 
seeking  to  be  laid, — in  truth,  a spirit  without 
spirits,  for  I have  lost  them  all.  Ever  since  the 
1st  of  this  wet  May  I have  wandered  dolefully 
about  my  great  work,  Somerset  House  (and  I 
will  call  it  great,  for  there  has  been  nothing 
better  done  since),  groaning  under  the  scandal 
of  the  University  of  London,  who  on  that  day 
set  forth  in  print  that  “ the  surveyors  of 
Woods  and  Forests  had  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  the  large 
room  of  the  School  of  Design,”  my  large 
room,  and  therefore  that  they  would  hold 
their  meeting  elsewhere.  1 have  visited 
the  hed-side  of  the  Imaum,  or  In-man  at 
the  office  of  Woods,  (they  call  him  surveyor- 
general,  but  I dont  hear  many  of  his 
commands),  and  he  said  he  had  never  ex- 
pressed any  doubts  at  all,  simply  because  he 
never  had  any.  Another  of  the  surveyors  said 
the  room  was  usually  full  enough  on  Friday 
nights  to  listen  to  the  lectures,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  the  drawing  students’  lives  should  be 
thought  less  of  than  those  of  “ candidates  for 
degrees.”  A few  nights  ago,  however,  as  I 
sat  despondingly  on  one  of  the  posts  (and 
young  Acreman  nearly  knocked  me  off  by 
“ overing”  it,  as  he  went  home  to  his  rooms 
above  the  Antiquaries’),  I heard  two  grave 
little  men  say  something  to  each  other  about 
the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  great  room  having 
been  the  cause  of  the  adjournment.  Now,  if 
this  be  correct,  it  is  really  too  bad  to  bring 
such  undeserved  disgrace  on  poor  me  as  a 
constructor;  and  I do  hope  you  will  endeavour 
to  get  at  the  truth,  and  so  render  peaceful 
once  more  the  now  unquiet 

Shade  of  Chambers. 

The  Dark  Arches. 


REGENT’S-PARK  AND  PRIMROSE-HILL. 

A ring  of  houses  now  nearly  encircles  this 
picturesque  prado,  which  certainly  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  working  classes.  Any 
who  would  condescend  to  visit  Primrose-hill 
on  Sunday  might  see  several  thousand  artizans 
and  their  families  inhaling  the  breeze  and  en- 
joying the  hill  and  woodland  scenery,  now 
looking  jocund  in  blooming  thorn.  There  is 
but  one  open  spot  as  yet  uncovered  by  brick 
and  mortar,  and  that  intervenes  between  the 
two  parks,  just  at  the  chain  bridge; — the  only 
aperture  which  reveals,  through  a beautiful 
vista,  on  one  side  the  green  hills,  waving 
together,  on  the  oilier  the  sylvan  Regent.  The 
interposing  field  (of  about  two  acres)  is  now  to 
be  let  for  building,  and  as  it  commands  both 
parks,  doubtless  will  soon  be  taken,  and  then  ' 
a bastion  of  houses  will  effectually  cut  off  this 
charming  solace  of  seeming  rural  repose, — the 
only  one  short  of  Richmond-park  available  to 
the  toil-worn  room-keeper. 

Regent’s- park  contains  (or  did  so  originally) 
500  acres.  Primrose-hill  about  100,  and  yet 
these  two  public  domains  are,  it  seems,  to  be 
spoiled,  because  the  Woods  and  Forests  will 
not  purchase  the  two  acres.  Now  this  small 
enclosure  may  be  had  for  a fair  valuation ; and 
I happen  to  know  that  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland  would  not  object  to  give  it  in  perpe- 
tuity to  the  Crown  for  the  use  of  the  public 
and  the  improvement  of  his  estate  ; and  yet  the 
commissioners  who  have  been  often  solicited 
to  purchase  it  will  not  entertain  the  proposition. 
Lord  Morpeth  agreed  in  the  expediency  of  the 
acquirement,  but  thought  that  “ it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  incur  the  cost.”  The  liberality  of 
officials  in  disposing  of  nearly  100  acres  of 
Regent’s-park  (within  12  years)  to  increase  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  five  mansions  within 
the  enceinte,  and  of  one  non-official  favourite 
without  the  enceinte,  who  got  a slice  of  eight 
acres,  with  the  right  to  a bridge  across  the 
canal  (and  this  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public). 


— this  liberality  will  stand  awkwardly  in  appo- 
sition with  the  sudden  spirit  of  discreet  eco- 
nomy, which  forbids  the  outlay  of  3,000Z.  or 
4,000/.  to  save  the  injury  of  all ! The  ap- 
plication of  private  persons  to  high  authority 
has  been  ineffectual  on  the  above  subject,  and 
not  even  a reply  has  been  given  to  a late 
respectful  application ; therefore  the  advocacy 
of  The  Builder,  of  the  distinguished  in 
art  who  correspond  with  that  paper,  and  of 
every  friend  of  the  working  classes,  is  sought 
in  this  behalf  by  Quondam. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Monday, 
the  22nd  Aprils  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair,  when  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Hope,  M.P., 
was  elected  Honorary  Fellow ; Mr.  W.  R. 
Harrison,  Fellow ; Mr.  A.  R.  Dobson,  Asso- 
ciate; and  Dr.  Layard;  Herr  Busse,  Berlin; 
Mons.  Delsoux,  Liege;  Mons.  Fries,  Stras- 
bourg; Herr  Gaij,  Warsaw;  Professor  Geute- 
briick,  Leipzig;  Christian  Hansen  (Dane),  of 
Athens;  HerrKranner,  Prague;  Herr  Metzger, 
Munich;  the  Signor  Japelli,  Padua;  and  II 
Conte  Selvatico,  Venice,  were  elected  Honorary 
Members. 

A description  of  the  damming  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  piers  of  a bridge  on  the  railway 
from  Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam,  by  Mynheer 
Conrad,  C.E.,  communicated  by  Mynheer 
Weeninck,  was  read;  after  which  Dr.  Gran- 
ville communicated  to  the  meeting  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  railway  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed on  Mount  Cenis,  and  described  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  intended  to  excavate  the 
tunnel,  seven  miles  in  length,  from  Modane  to 
Bardoneche.  We  shall  probably  give  the 
details. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting,  held  May 
6th,  the  following  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — 

President. — Earl  de  Grey. 

Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  A.  Salvin,  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  and  C.  Fowler. 

Honorary  Secretaries. — Messrs.  J.  J.  Scoles, 
and  C.  C.  Nelson. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council. — Messrs.  C. 
Mayhew,  D.  Mocatta,  C.  Parker,  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
G.  Bailey,  B.  Ferrey,  H.  Garling,  H.  E.  Kendall, 
jun.,  G.  G.  Scott,  and  Sancton  Wood. 


THE  SKY  LINE  OF  LONDON  HOUSES. 

Architecture  has  been  defined  to  be 
“ the  art  of  building  something  useful  in  a 
beautiful  form  ;”  and  the  definition,  in  what- 
ever else  it  may  be  defective,  has  the  merit  of 
setting  prominently  forth  the  main  requisite  of 
the  art— the  combination,  namely,  of  beauty 
with  utility.  Judging  from  our  national  cha- 
racter, we  English  should  be  strong  at  least 
upon  the  utilitarian  side  of  the  subject,  and 
I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  defect  which 
makes  really  good  architecture  so  rare  a thing 
amongst  us,  lies  altogether  on  the  other  side, — 
I mean,  in  our  feeble  perception  of  the  “ beau- 
tiful.” It  is  to  the  respectable,  rather  than 
the  beautiful,  that  an  Englishman  is  at  all 
times  most  sensitive.  It  is  a sense  of  the  re- 
spectable by  which  he  regulates  house,  furni- 
ture, and  dress, — saddens  the  colour  of  the 
latter  down  to  mere  blackness, — tolerates  that 
inverted  saucepan  the  modern  hat, — and  would 
put  up,  I feel  satisfied,  with  any  amount  of 
ugliness  you  chose,  provided  always  that  it 
came  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  that  class 
of  English  society,  from  whose  manners  and 
doings  he  alone  draws  his  criterion  of  respect- 
ability. 

An  instance  of  this  conventional  toleration 
of  deformity  forms  the  subject  of  my  present 
complaint.  Why,  I would  ask,  while  we  are 
careful  to  give  to  the  front  and  sides  of  our 
houses  a line  of  architectural  symmetry,  should 
we  so  generally  neglect  their  tops,  arid  suffer 
that  important  line  which  is  formed  by  the 
roof  and  chimneys  against  the  sky,  to  be 
broken  up  and  defaced  by  all  kinds  of  mere 
rubbish  and  confusion  ? Why  should  huge 
zinc  pipes,  sticking  bolt  upright  in  the  air,  or 
twisting  into  every  variety  of  ugly  contortion, 
be  suffered  to  sprout  out  from  our  chimneys, 
and  rise  all  over  our  roofs,  like  a crop  of 
gigantic  fungi?  Can  it  be  contended,  upon 
any  principle  of  taste,  that  the  sky  line  is  not 


of  just  as  much  importance  to  the  general 
effect  of  a building  as  any  other?  In  bright 
weather  it  is  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  the 
rest,  and  in  gloomy  days  (of  which  we  have 
somewhere  like  twenty  to  one  of  sunshine  in 
this  climate),  when  the  rest  of  the  architecture 
has  little  relief,  this  line,  telling  dark  and 
cutting  against  the  sky,  becomes  the  most  pro- 
minent of  all,  and  by  its  good  or  bad  effect 
decides  the  general  aspect  of  the  edifice. 

I am  aware  that  many  examples  exist  in  and 
about  the  metropolis  in  which  this  line  appears 
to  have  been  duly  considered,  and  the  chim- 
neys, instead  of  looking  like  mere  after- 
thoughts, have  been  brought  into  some  agree- 
ment with  the  general  design.  But  what  avails 
it  ? No  sooner  has  the  architect  completed  his 
work,  and  the  house  become  inhabited,  than 
the  bricklayer  and  chimney-pot-man  are  sure  to 
be  sent  for  to  give  a few  crowning  touches  to 
the  work,  and  render  it  as  pitiable  and  ridi- 
culous in  effect  as  any  caricaturist  of  modern 
architecture  could  desire,  and  give  us  another 
specimen  of  the  case  of  poor  Mr.  Briggs,  whose 
house,  as  pourtrayed  in  a former  number  of 
Punch,  with  its  roof  very  profusely  decorated 
with  these  delectable  contrivances,  may  serve 
as  an  excellent  example  of  their  general  effect. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  who  can  help  it? 
If  architects,  with  all  the  scientific  resources  of 
the  present  age,  cannot  build  a chimney  that 
will  carry  smoke,  houses  must  be  rendered 
habitable,  at  whatever  expense  to  their  outward 
appearance,  by  these  or  any  other  means  that 
can  be  devised.  An  objection  which  just 
brings  us  to  the  question  I wish  to  state, 
namely,  are  there  no  other  means  of  effecting 
the  same  object?  These  contrivances  either 
cure  the  chimneys,  or  they  do  not : if  not, 
then  there  is  the  less  reason  to  tolerate  them, 
and  if  they  do,  surely  our  architects  are  com- 
petent to  understand  the  principles  upon  which 
they  act,  and  apply  the  same  under  forms  a 
little  less  revolting  to  all  good  taste. 

An  Artist. 


WATER  PRESSURE  AS  MOTIVE  POWER. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  7th,  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  President, 
in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ On  the 
application  of  water  pressure,  as  a motive 
power,  for  working  cranes  and  other  kinds  of 
machinery,”  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong.  The 
object  of  the  paper  was  to  direct  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  a more  extended  application 
of  hydraulic  pressure  as  a motive  power,  and 
to  point  out  the  means  of  attaining  this  de- 
sirable end,  illustrating  the  arguments  by 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  engines  on 
this  principle  already  erected,  since  the  year 
1845,  when  the  auihor  first  designed  a crane, . 
to  be  worked  by  the  pressure  of  water  from 
the  street  water  pipes,  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

The  principle  of  these  engines,  as  applied  to 
cranes,  was  described  to  be  very  simple.  In 
order  to  lift  a weight,  the  water,  under  a 
pressure  of  about  100  feet  head,  or  more,  being 
admitted  through  a slide  valve  into  a cylinder, 
exerted  a force  on  a piston,  whose  rod  was 
connected  with  the  hoisting  chain,  so  arranged 
by  passing  over  several  pulleys,  as  to  increase 
its  length  of  travel  to  the  requisite  duty  to  be 
performed ; the  piston  receding  from  the 
pressure  therefore  raised  the  weight  to  the 
height  required.  The  lowering  of  the  weight 
was  accomplished  by  a reverse  action,  and  the 
crane  was  turned  in  either  direction  by  a 
similar  action  of  a smaller  cylinder,  whose 
piston  rod  was  connected  with  a rack,  working 
into  a circle  of  teeth,  fixed  to  the  base  of  the 
moveable  frame  of  the  crane. 

A water-pressure  engine, it  was  said,  had  been 
lately  very  successfully  applied  by  the  author,  in 
South  Hetton  Colliery,  for  the  traction  of  wag- 
gons upon  an  underground  railway.  Similar 
engines  had  also  been  erected  in  the  lead 
mines,  at  Allenheads,  for  lifting  ore,  and  other 
purposes.  Reservoirs  were  there  formed  upon 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  pipes  were  carried 
into  the  mines  to  supply  the  engines,  the  ex- 
pended water  flowing  out  by  a level. 


The  Members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  dined  together  on  the  7th. 
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THE  NORTH  LONDON  SCHOOL  OP 
DRAWING. 

We  have  seen  with  great  pleasure  a letter 
from  the  hon.  Colonel  Phipps,  in  reply  to  a 
communication  soliciting  Prince  Albert’s  pa- 
tronage of  the  suburban  artisan  schools  of 
drawing.  Colonel  Phipps  says  : — “ I have,  by 
his  Royal  Highness’s  commands,  made  some 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  these  schools,  and 
his  Royal  Highness  was  much  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  attendance  at  them  has  already  become 
larger  than  was  expected  at  the  time  you  wrote 
your  letter.  His  Royal  Highness  being  con- 
vinced that  such  instruction  will  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  artisans,  has  commanded  me 
to  state  that  he  willingly  grants  his  patronage 
to  this  artisan  art  school;  and  I am  further 
directed  to  enclose  to  you  the  accompanying 
cheque  for  25/.,  as  a donation  from  the  Prince 
to  the  funds  for  its  support.” 


EARL  DE  GREY’S  CONVERSAZIONE  TO 
ARCHITECTS. 

Earl  de  Grey  opened  his  house  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  on 
Friday  evening,  the  3rd  inst.,  and  invited,  as 
heretofore,  a large  number  of  the  nobility,  their 
ladies,  and  men  of  science,  to  meet  them. 
Many  good  sketches  covered  the  tables,  and 
the  fine  rooms  of  his  lordship’s  mansion  were 
crowded  for  some  hours  by  a changing  flow  of 
visitors.  We  contemplated  printing  the  names 
of  all  who  were  present,  but  find  the  list  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare.  The 
Council  of  the  Institute  were  about  to  issue 
cards  for  a conversazione  in  Grosvenor-street, 
but  this  was  of  course  superseded  by  Earl  de 
Grey’s  well-timed  invitation. 

On  Monday  Earl  de  Grey  will  preside  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  the  royal  medal 
will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Barry. 


LORD  LONDESBOROUGH’S  CON- 
VERSAZIONE. 

On  Wednesday,  8th,  Lord  Londesborough 
entertained,  with  very  elegant  hospitality,  at 
his  residence  in  Piccadilly,  a large  number  of 
gentlemen,  eminent  in  the  literary,  artistic, 
and  scientific  world.  An  exceedingly  fine  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  and  antiquity  were 
gathered  together  for  the  occasion,  with  an 
illustrated  index  as  a memento  for  visitors, 
and  ladies  were  not  wanting  to  add  to  the 
agreeableness  of  the  meeting. 

Previously  to  the  conversazione.  Lord 
Londesborough  received  at  dinner  Professor 
Brand,  Professor  Wheatstone,  Mr.  Roberts, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Maclise,  R.A.,  Mr.  Jerdan,  Mr. 
Planche,  Mr.  John  Forster,  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
iMr.  T.  Wright,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Mr.  Fair- 
iholt,  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  Mr.  Arden,  Rev.  Mr. 
Barlow,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  others.  We  mention 
ithis  pleasant  first  step  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Londesborough  as  one  worthy  of  imitation  by 
others  of  the  same  station. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Another  strike  has  taken  place  amongst 
j ithe  nailmakers  throughout  the  Dudley  district, 

• lin  consequence  of  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
nsome  of  the  masters,  to  reduce  wages  10  per 
I .-cent.  Many  thousands  are  idle,  and  the  dis- 
: trict  is  in  a very  disturbed  state,  although  no 
[ (complaints  have  hitherto  been  made  of  the 

: imen’s  conduct. It  is  intended  to  fill  the  five 

Llights  of  the  Ladye  Chapel,  in  Hereford  Cathe- 
i rdral,  with  painted  glass,  according  to  the  local 
1'iTimes,  as  a testimonial  to  the  late  Dean  of 

I Hereford. It  is  proposed  to  erect  three 

| (large  school-rooms,  and  two  houses  for  teachers, 
(for  poor  children  in  the  district  of  St.  John, 
ilDurdham  Down,  Bristol : about  400/.  are  still 
-wanted,  about  as  much  having  been  already 
kisubseribed,  besides  at  least  as  much  more 
xexpected  from  the  National  Society,  the  Council 

ion  Education,  and  a Diocesan  fund. About 

,'3,000/. have  now  been  subscribed,  in  25/.  shares, 
ffor  the  erection  of  a town-hall  at  Merthyr  large 

: nenough  to  hold  the  quarter  sessions. Large 

lusums,  amounting  to  about  14,000/.,  have  been 
irpromised  for  the  erection  of  a sort  of  monastic 
^institution  for  women  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
jiiland,  under  Miss  Sellon,  at  Devonport,  to  cost 
818,000/.,  and  to  comprise  accommodation  for 
hthirty  “ sisters,”  and  for  a number  of  orphans, 


with  an  infirmary,  school-rooms,  &c.  A site, 

it  is  said,  has  been  purchased. 'The  salt 

water  baths  on  St.  George’s  pier-head  at  Liver- 
pool have  been  purchased  by  the  Corporation, 
and  are  to  be  converted  to  public  use  at  low 
rates  of  charge,  in  addition  to  those  already  in 
operation.  During  the  last  year,  says  the 
Albion,  the  attendance  at  the  baths  in  Paul- 
street  has  almost  doubled.  Last  week  no 
fewer  than  1,443  attended,  the  receipts  being 
18/.  4s.  7 d.  : the  attendance  same  week  last 
year  was  77 2;  receipts,  10/.  1 7s.  5d.  In  Paul- 
street,  a hot  bath  may  be  had  for  2d.,  and  these 
are  in  most  request.  The  new  baths  in  Corn- 
wallis-street  are  being  rapidly  proceeded  with. 
Mr.  Newlands  has  visited  Nottingham  to  see 
the  interior  decorations  of  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses in  that  borough,  with  a view  of  adopting 
some  of  the  improvements  introduced  there. 
The  Cornwallis-street  baths  and  washhouses 

are  expected  to  be  completed  in  September. 

St.  Ann-square,  Manchester,  according  to  the 
local  Spectator , is  about  to  be  improved  at  the 
corner  nearest  the  Exchange,  by  the  erection 
of  a new  structure  for  shop  and  offices,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Gregan,  architect.  The 
two  front  walls  will  be  rounded  off  into  one, 
so  as  to  open  up  a view  of  the  Exchange 

portico,  and  widen  the  thoroughfare. A 

Mechanic’s  Institute  is  to  be  erected  at  Ashton: 
the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington  has  pro- 
mised a site,  and  subscriptions  (one  for  100/. 
from  Mr.  W.  C.  Ilindley),  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  aid  of  an  Athenmum  at  Bury,  Sir  R. 

Peel  has  subscribed  100/. -St.  Andrew’s 

Church,  By  well,  says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  has 
been  re-opened, after  undergoing  certain  repairs 

and  restorations. The  principal  castings  of 

the  Wellington  Statue  at  Edinburgh,  by  Mr. 
Steell,  are  now  being  taken  at  a foundry 

erected  for  the  purpose. A cenotaph  is 

about  to  be  erected  at  Fullarton,  Ayrshire,  on 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  the 

memory  of  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck. 

St.  Michael’s  church,  Milverton,  was  re-opened 
on  Wednesday  in  last  week.  It  has  under- 
gone an  extensive  restoration  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hayward,  of  Exeter.  The  piers  of 
the  south  aisle  and  of  the  chancel  arch,  which 
were  out  of  the  perpendicular,  have  been  re- 
built in  Bath  stone.  The  exterior  as  well  as 
interior  has  been  generally  restored.  The  total 
cost,  when  complete,  will  be  about  3,000/., 

mostly  raised  in  voluntary  contributions. 

A new  church,  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Herbert,  has  been  opened  at  Sanaymount, 
one  of  the  marine  suburbs  of  Dublin. 


iSOQftfc. 

Westminster : Memorials  of  the  City,  St. 
Peter's  College,  the  Parish  Churches, 
Palaces,  Streets,  and  Worthies.  By  the  Rev. 
M.  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  curate  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  and  author  of  the  history  of 
that  church.  Masters,  78,  New  Bond-street. 
Westminster  is  historic  ground,  England’s 
classic  centre  indeed,  within  whose  consecrated 
limits  is  concentred  an  immense  amount  of 
historical  and  archaeological  interest,  so  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible,  we  should  think, 
with  average  diligence  and  research,  to  prepare 
any  popular  work  on  its  ancient  memorials 
that  would  not  repay  the  effort  to  peruse  it. 
Much  more,  then,  may  such  a work  teem  with 
popular  as  well  as  special  antiquarian  interest, 
when  compiled  with  all  the  advantages  of 
learning  and  judgment  evidently  possessed  by 
the  present  author,  who,  besides,  occupies  a 
position  which  not  only  enables  him  to  reach 
resources  not  available  to  every  one,  but  to 
enhance  the  attractions  of  judicious  selection 
and  curious  research  by  all  the  inducements 
of  a labour  of  love.  It  is  a singular  fact, 
however,  that  such  a work  on  so  distinguished 
a subject  was  still  awanting  in  an  age  of 
popular  awakening  like  the  present  : neverthe- 
less, such  is  the  fact;  but  Mr.  Walcott’s 
endeavour  to  supply  the  desideratum  appears 
to  be  a successful  one,  although  the  in- 
terest of  his  pages  is  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively popular,  albeit  they  do  not  constitute 
such  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  antiquarian  lore 
as  alone  would  satiate  some  lovers  of  ancient 
relics.  To  remind  our  readers  in  general  of 
what  they  may  expect  to  interest  and  amuse 


them  in  such  a volume,  it  is  really  unnecessary, 
unless  for  form’s  sake,  even  to  name  such 
places  as  St.  Stephen’s,  the  Abbey,  the 
Star  Chamber,  Old  Palace  Yard,  New  Palace 
Yard,  the  Sanctuary,  Privy  Gardens,  White- 
hall, Holbein’s  Gate, — or  the  antecedents  of 
Downing-street,  and  other  sites  of  modern 
classic  interest.  Our  present  object  is  merely 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a book 
that  will  interest  them,  though  our  6pace  and 
time  prevent  us  at  this  moment  from  extend- 
ing our  notice  into  an  article  itself  of  interest, 
based  on  Mr.  Walcott’s  researches,  and  which 
they  will  so  readily  yield. 


iSiHsmtanea. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  Lord  Ebrington 
in  the  chair,  the  court  was  crowded  with  parties 
summoned  for  refusing  to  construct  drains 
and  remove  nuisances.  It  seemed  to  be  un- 
known whether  owners  or  tenants  were  liable  ; 
but  the  court  stated  that  they  possessed  the 
power  to  summon  either  owner  or  occupier, 
and  that  they  intended  in  future  to  do  all  the 
necessary  works  themselves  if  their  orders 
were  not  attended  to,  charging  those  sum- 
moned, and  leaving  landlords  and  tenants  to 
settle  as  to  who  was  ultimately  to  bear  the 
burden.  Mr.  Foster  then  reported  his  views 
as  to  the  drainage  of  the  town  of  Richmond, 
with  reference  to  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Donaldson  and  Mr.  Bazellegette.  A system 
of  pipe  drainage,  at  a cost  of  7,850/.,  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Foster,  to  run  into  the  Thames 
at  the  railway  bridge  immediately  below  Rich- 
mond, through  a drain  running  along  therailway. 
If,  however,  it  were  thought  expedient  to  ex- 
periment on  the  application  of  the  sewage  to 
agricultural  purposes,  the  main  pipe  drain 
might  be  extended  across  the  railway  into 
Richmond  old  park,  where  the  sewage  might 
be  collected  and  applied  to  the  surrounding 
ground.  Of  an  ultimate  system  or  general 
scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  towns  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Thames  to  some  point  below 
London,  the  scheme  now  recommended  might 
afterwards  form  a portion.  Leave  was  then 
given  to  the  Sewage  Manure  Company  to 
construct  drains  so  as  to  draw  off  a portion  of 
the  sewage  of  Fulham-road  and  Chelsea. 
Leave  was  also  given  to  the  surveyor  of  the 
eastern  district  to  connect  certain  sewers  in 
Broadwall  with  the  chimney  of  Messrs.  Davey 
and  Co.’s  coke  ovens  in  Old  Barge-house- 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the 
sewers.— The  difficulty  with  which  applicants 
for  leave  to  build  sewers  get  replies  is  much 
complained  of. 

Old  Bricks. — Notwithstanding  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  duly  on  bricks,  there  appears  to  be 
a good  demand  for  old  ones  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Witham ; for,  according  to  the 
Chelmsford  Chronicle,  about  10,000,  sold  by 
auction  on  Monday  last,  at  Witham-place, 
realized  from  18s.  to  21s.  per  thousand. 

Tottenham  Surveyorship.— You  are  so 
bold  an  advocate  for  the  dignity  of  our  profes- 
sion that  I feel  no  apology  necessary  for  in- 
truding upon  you  on  this  occasion.  The 
advertisement  for  this  appointment  requires 
gentlemen  to  be  competent  to  scheme,  lay  out, 
and  carry  into  execution  the  whole  of  the 
drainage  of  the  town,  with  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  matter  and  the  provision  of  the  water 
supply,  three  of  the  most  important  matters  now 
occupying  public  attention,  and  certainly  most 
essential  to  the  public  health  : the  remunera- 
tion offered  is  120/.  per  annum.  Now,  if  the 
worthies  of  Tottenham  are  at  all  up  to  their 
work,  they  will  know,  that  to  accomplish  all 
they  require,  and  to  do  their  duty  effectually, 
the  services  of  an  engineer  practically  ac- 
quainted with  such  matters  must  be  secured, — 
one  who  has  well  informed  himself  upon  these 
subjects,  and  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  sanitary  movements  and  improvements  of 
the  day.  Short  of  this,  they  had  better  do  the 
job  in  the  ancient  “ churchwarden  style,”  and 
secure  it  to  some  favoured  youth  well  sup- 
ported by  parish  influence,  and  not  appeal  to 
the  profession,  in  which  I trust  there  is  none 
— “ no,  not  one  ” — who  will  accept  their  shabby 
offer  for  so  important  an  office.  The  profes- 
sion and  the  public  are,  I conceive,  alike  in- 
terested in  this  matter. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 
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Laying  Chief  Stones. — On  24th  ult., 
the  first  stone  of  an  asylum  for  decayed  mer- 
chants of  London,  to  be  called  Stansted  Col- 
lege, was  laid  at  Rowland  Castle,  by  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Stansted,  at  whose  cost  the  edifice, 
which  is  to  be  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  to 
cost  5,000/.,  is  to  be  built  and  supported. 

The  foundation  stone  of  St.  Edmund’s 

Church,  Northampton,  was  to  be  laid  on 

Monday  last. At  Moxley,  Wednesbury,  on 

Friday  in  last  week,  the  foundation  stone  of 
a new  district  church  was  laid  by  Lady  Emily 

Foley. Mr.  Myers,  the  builder  of  the 

monastery  to  be  erected  at  Rugby,  is  already 
having  the  foundations  dug  out.  The  work  it 
is  said  will  last  two  years;  this  building 
being  designed  to  be  on  a very  extensive  scale. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Catholic 

church  is  to  belaid  at  Hartlepool  in  course  of 

this  present  month. On  Wednesday  week, 

the  foundation  stone  of  a new  Catholic  chapel 
and  school  room  was  laid  at  Upton-on-Severn, 
when  high  mass  was  performed.  The  stone 
contained  a coin  of  the  Pope’s,  beside  those  of 

the  sovereign  of  the  realm. The  first  stone 

of  a new  church  at  Blendwortli,  in  Hamp- 
shire, was  laid  by  Lady  Knighton  on  the  20th 
of  last  month.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style, 
with  nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle,  with  a 
tower  occupying  the  east  end  of  the  aisle, 
which  will  form  an  object  from  the  roads 
which  meet  in  front  of  it,  and  from  the  sea  at 
a little  distance.  The  material  is  stone  and 
flint,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  carried  out  con- 
sistently with  church  architecture,  with  stone 
piers,  arches,  jambs,  &c.  The  seats  to  be 
open.  Messrs.  W.  J.  and  E.  Habershon  are 
the  architects. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
At  a meeting,  on  Wednesday  evening,  a letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  II.  P.  Horner,  requesting 
the  architects  of  the  town  gratuitously  to  assist 
in  making  a model  of  the  docks  of  the  port 
for  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition.  The 
model  would  be  on  the  scale  of  8 feet  to  the 
mile,  and  architects  would  facilitate  the  work 
by  sketching,  colouring,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferring to  the  model,  blocks  of  particular  build- 
ings. These  would  be  pasted  on  the  wood 
and  cut  out  afterwards  by  paid  assistants. 
Mr.  Reed,  the  secretary,  then  read  the  report 
for  the  past  year,  enumerating  the  papers  which 
had  been  read,  and  stated  that  the  increase  of 
associate  and  student  members  during  the 
session  was  very  gratifying.  It  was  announced 
that  Chester  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
to  he  visited  in  the  society’s  annual  excursion 
this  summer.  Mr.  Picton  was  chosen  presi- 
dent for  next  year,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Barber 
and  Arthur  Holme,  vice-presidents. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 

■ — At  the  meeting  on  April  24th,  1850,  Mr.  J. 
Heywood,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  after  numerous 
interesting  exhibitions,  papers  were  read  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Massey,  of  Chester,  on  a pavement 
of  encaustic  tiles  found  during  excavations  in 
that  city,  also  some  further  information  re- 
specting the  supposed  Roman  sewers  there ; 
by  Mr.  Planche,  on  the  origin  of  certain 
armorial  charges,  in  which  he  showed  that 
interesting  historical  and  genealogical  facts 
may  be  substituted  for  the  wild  legends  and 
absurd  reasons  invented  to  account  for  their 
assumption.  The  meeting  terminated  by  the 
reading  of  a paper,  by  Mr.  L.  Jewett,  on  ex- 
tensive Roman  remains  found  at  Headington, 
near  Oxford.  The  buildings  are  protected  on 
one  side  by  a rampart  and  ditch,  and  several 
Roman  roads  are  to  be  found  in  this  district. 
The  annual  congress  will  be  held  at  Man- 
chester and  Lancaster  in  the  beginning  of 
August  next,  under  particularly  favourable 
circumstances. 

The  Nail  Trade. — As  already  noted, 
several  nail  masters  in  Dudley  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  given  notice  of  a drop  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  their  workmen.  The 
cause  assigned  for  the  proposed  reduction  is 
the  difficulty  which  the  masters  experience  in 
competing  with  those  manufacturers  who  pay 
their  workmen  in  truck,  and  who  are  thus 
enabled  to  undersell  the  fair  dealer.  It  would 
be  much  more  rational  and  just  if  these  mas- 
ters, instead  of  lowering  their  workmen  to  the 
level  of  the  truck  manufacturers,  would  unite 
with  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  suppressing 
a system  so  destructive  of  all  fair  and  honour- 
able competition,  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  workmen. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  18th  inst.,  for 
building  a warehouse  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs, — 
Mr.  Moon,  of  No.  1,  Millman-street,  Bedford- 
row,  architect;  by  28th,  for  the  enlargement 
of  a chapel  at  Stockwell-green,  Surrey, — Mr. 
James  Wilson,  16,  Bridge-street,  Westminster, 
architect ; by  27th,  for  the  erection  of  a pauper 
lunatic  asylum  for  Hampshire, — Mr.  Harris, 
of  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  architect ; by  21st,  for 
works  in  making  a drain  with  branch  drains, 
&c.,  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich, — by 
30th,  for  works  in  refloating  water  wheel  and 
repairing  wharf  at  Waltham  Abbey  and  En- 
field,— and  by  30th,  for  the  erection  of  works 
and  buildings  at  Gros-Nez,  Alderney,  — all 
for  the  Ordnance,  as  advertised ; by  1st 
June,  for  supplying  and  fixing  gas  fittings 
for  the  new  borough  prisons  at  Devon- 
port,  as  advertised  ; by  3rd,  for  the  erection 
of  booking  offices,  waiting  rooms,  engine 
shed,  roof  walls,  platform,  and  other  works, 
at  the  London-bridge  new  station  of  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway, — Mr.  R.  J. 
Hood,  engineer  to  the  Company;  by  24th 
inst.,  for  the  erection  of  school  rooms,  mas- 
ter’s house,  and  premises,  at  Spitalfields, — Mr. 
J.  Harrison,  of  34,  Moorgate- street,  architect; 
by  29th,  for  the  erection  of  a workhouse  near 
Tredegar,  Monmouthshire,  Mr.  D.  J.  Hum- 
phris,  of  Cheltenham,  architect;  by  15th,  for 
a supply  of  British  iron  for  the  East-India 
Company;  by  15th,  for  the  remanufacture  of 
2,500  tons  of  old  iron  rails,  or  supply  of  new, 
for  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  at 
York, — Mr.  T.  Cabry,  of  York,  engineer ; by 
18th,  for  the  erection  of  a toll  house  at 
Witcham,  for  the  Fen  office,  Ely;  by  11th,  for 
the  erection  of  a new  aisle  to  the  parish  church 
of  Roade, — Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  of  Northampton, 
architect;  and  by  18th,  for  restoring  the 
chancel  of  Chelveston  Church,  near  Iligham 
Ferrers,  same  architect. 

Painted  Obituary  Window. — Astained 
glass  window  has  been  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  as 
an  obituary  memorial  of  the  deceased  lady  of 
the  Rev.  Allen  Wheeler,  precentor  of  the 
cathedral.  The  old  Perpendicular  tracery  of 
the  window  has  been  removed,  and  the  win- 
dow itself  is  now  restored  to  its  original  form, 
namely,  a triple  lancet  light.  The  design  of 
the  glass  consists  of  a figure,  nearly  life  size, 
and  canopy,  in  each  compartment;  the  centre 
one  presents  our  Saviour,  and  the  side  lights 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
'Plie  glass  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
George  Rogers,  of  Worcester. 

A Self-acting  Saw  Mill. — The  St. 
Louis  Republican  gives  an  account  of  a saw 
mill,  constructed  on  a new  and  singular  prin- 
ciple.” The  inventor  is  Mr.  Amos  Jackson,  of 
Portowatamie  county,  Iowa.  The  mill  derives 
its  power  from  the  weight  of  the  log  to  be 
sawed.  The  ways  on  which  the  carriage  travels 
are  fixed  on  bearings  that  enter  into  the  frame  : 
the  opposite  ends  are  provided  with  large  seg- 
ments of  a cog-wheel  working  into  a series  of 
cog-wheels  and  pinions  : thus  when  the  log  is 
pushed  forward  to  the  saw,  its  weight  is  brought 
to  act  with  great  force  through  the  segments 
on  a shaft  having  several  intermediate  gearings 
to  increase  the  speed  sufficiently  for  driving 
the  crank  shaft.  The  weight  of  saw  logs  being 
commonly  six  to  eight  thousand  pounds,  we 
may  judge  of  the  immense  propelling  power 
thus  obtained  : indeed  the  fear  is  that  means 
will  have  to  be  used  to  check  and  regulate  the 
velocity  of  the  descending  mass  as  the  segment 
describes  its  arc.  The  toothed  edge  of  Mr. 
Jackson’s  saw  is  made  thick,  and  diminishes 
to  the  back,  thus  leaving  all  friction  out  of  the 
question,  and  saving  setting.  The  price  of 
these  mills  will  be  light  compared  with  others, 
and  they  can  be  attached  to  wheels  for  tra- 
velling through  the  country.” 

“ Designs  for  Country  Churches.” — 
Under  this  title,  Mr.  Truefitt  is  preparing  for 
publication  twenty  perspective  views  of  designs 
for  small  and  inexpensive  churches.  Such  of 
the  designs  as  we  have  seen  promise  very  well. 
The  work  will  appear  in  June. 

George  the  Third’s  Statue,  Charing 
Cross.- — Dear  Editor, — Pray  try  your  in- 
fluence with  the  authorities  to  get  the  four 
lamp  posts  removed  which  mob  poor  old 
George  III.  at  Cockspur-street,  and  if  they 
would  put  two  feet  more  of  pedestal  under  him, 
he  would  rise  with  advantage.  O.  M. 


Mountain  Farm  Houses. — “ The  floor- 
ing of  some  farm-houses  we  have  entered  ha; 
been  composed  of  naked  shelving  rock;  th: 
deep-set  windows  often  consisting  of  only  j 
single  pane ; the  chimney  corners  very  roomy 
suited  for  the  winter’s  night,  with  peat  fires  oi 
the  hearth  ; and  the  chimneys  tapering  towardf 
the  top  so  as  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  th; 
howling  wind  and  driving  mist ; the  walk 
formed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  with  the  in: 
terstices  closely  stopped  with  mortar,  and  ii 
the  humblest  cottages  with  moss.  But  mani 
houses  and  cottages  are  built  of  ‘ cobb  ’ o: 
argillaceous  soil  laid  with  rushes  or  straw 
Flummery  ( llymru ),  oat  cakes  ( bara  ceirch ) 
and  buttermilk,  form  the  chief  food  of  thest 
frugal  people,  whose  average  longevity  is  great 
thanks  to  simple  diet  and  pure  air.”—  Cliffeh 
Book  of  North  Wales. 

How  Axes  are  Made. — The  process  has 
been  greatly  simplified  within  the  last  twe 
years.  The  iron  is  rolled  out  into  bars  the 
proper  width  and  thickness  of  an  axe,  and 
G,  8,  and  10  feet  long : it  is  heated  and  cut  oil 
by  a large  pair  of  shears  propelled  by  watei 
power  : another  workman  picks  up  the  piece 
and  places  it  between  a die  and  punch,  and 
the  punch  comes  down  and  forces  the  hole  foi 
the  handle  by  punching  out  a piece.  An  iron 
mandrill  is  then  inserted  into  the  hole,  and  it 
is  immediately  put  under  another  press,  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  axe  ; it  then  goes  into 
another  die,  and  forms  the  other  side,  and  is 
then  placed  in  an  uptight  position,  and  a chisel 
comes  down  and  splits  the  “ bit  ” of  the  axe 
ready  for  the  steel : it  is  then  thrown  aside. 
All  this  is  done  at  one  heat,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  the  modus  operundi.  The 
blade  of  the  axe  is  then  put  in  and  welded,  and 
passed  along  to  the  forger,  tempered,  and 
cast  upon  the  ground  to  cool.  As  soon  as  cool 
it  is  taken  up  and  planed  down  to  an  edge  by 
a planing  machine,  and  finished  up  with  the 
emery  wheels — painted,  labelled,  stamped,  and 
ready  for  market. — American  Paper. 

Farm  Architecture. — The  North  British 
Agriculturist  has  been  drawing  the  attention  of 
its  readers  to  the  desirability  of  conferring 
something  like  an  architectural  character  on 
farm  buildings,  and  to  the  facility  and  cheap- 
ness with  which  this  might  be  done. 

The  Extramural  Interment  Bill 
giving  power  to  railway  companies  to  form 
cemeteries,  was  lost  on  second  reading  by  123 
to  4. — The  Government  Bill  is  postponed  for 
a few  days. 

Granite  from  China. — The  ship  Char- 
lotte Jane,  arrived  from  Canton,  has  brought 
from  that  place  272  slabs  of  granite,  as  a por- 
tion of  her  cargo,  consigned  to  order. 

The  Crown  Glass  Trade  on  the  Tyne 
is  said  to  be  now  completely  paralyzed,  only 
three  out  of  twenty  houses  being  in  operation, 
and  even  these  not  fully  employed. 


TENDERS 

For  erecting  Windsor  terminus,  and  retiring-rooms  for  the 
Queen:  Air.  W.  Tite,  F.R.S.,  architect:  — 

Bcdborough ^8,810  0 0 

•lay  7,592  0 0 

Lee  nnd  Son  7,175  0 o 

Piper  and  Co 7,238  0 0 

Grimsdcll  6,983  0 0 

Nicholson  and  Son  6,970  0 0 

For  parsonage  house  at  Blendwortli.  Hants,  advertised  in 
last  week’s  Builder  : Alessrs.  Habershon,  architects. 

Quantities  supplied  by  the  architects  :— 

Assiter,  Maidstone  ^1,978  19  0 

Taylor,  London 1,779  0 0 

Aylen,  Portsca  1,756  0 0 

Aloorc  and  Knight,  Havant  1,720  0 0 

Hendy,  Portsmouth 1,698  0 0 

Clear,  Purbrook  1,679  0 0 

Burton,  London  1,482  0 0 

Govcr  nnd  Son,  Winchester  1,400  0 0 

The  new  church  adjoining  was  commenced  two  or  three 
weeks  since.  Tenders  for  the  same,  last  July,  were  as 
follows  : — 

Piper,  London  ^2,222  0 0 

Pinlt,  Hnmblcdon 2,100  0 0 

Moore  and  Knight,  Havant  2,050  0 0 

Ilcndy,  Porismouth 1,992  10  0 

Assiter,  Maidstone  1,8/8  9 8 

For  the  Hope  Chapel  and  Independent  Schools  at  New- 
port, Alonmouthshire : Alessrs.  Habershon,  Architects. 
Quantities  furnished. 

IT.  Watkins,  Newport ^2,970  0 0 

W.  Griffiths,  ditto 2,910  0 0 

H.  P.  Bolt,  ditto  2,900  0 0 

F.  Corslett,  ditto 2,870  0 0 

W.  Hunt,  ditto 2,771  0 0 

Geo.  Jayne,  ditto 2,770  0 0 

Benjamin  James,  ditto 2,704  0 0 

Piper,  London  2,634  0 0 
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MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  May  13.— Institute  of  British  Architects,  8 p.m. 
Tuesday,  May  14. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 
Wednesday,  May  15.— Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 
Thursday,  May  ]6. — Society  of  Antiquaries,  8 p.m.; 
[loyal  Society,  8)  p.m. 

Friday,  May]17» — Architectural  Association,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ French  Burr  Stones.”—  A correspondent  asks  for  “ in- 
'ormaiion  about  French  burr  stones;  what  quarries  they 
loine  from  ; what  is  the  geological  structure  of  the  stone  ; 
ind  whether  the  stone  front  Andcrnach  on  the  Rhine  is  used 
;n  England  for  milling  purposes?” 

“ H.  M'C.,”  “ W.  T.,”  “J.  B.,”  (P.  shall  not  be  over- 
bokerl  if  opportunity  offers),  “ W.  G.  II.,"  (declined  with 
thanks,  some  time  ago),  “J.  B.,”  St.  Pancras,  “Miss 
D„”  “ G.  S.,”  Cardiff,  “ Lady  J.,”  “ G.  F.  J.,”  “ T.  T.” 
'Ihc  editor  regrets  misunderstanding  T.  T.’s  wish),  “ C.  G.” 
we  coulil  not  advocate  such  a proposition),  “ H.T.  K.,” 
‘ W.  C.  P.”  (let  the  set  off  run  round  on  same  level),  “ W. 
2.  L.,”  “ E.  J.,”  Taunton,  “ Ehcu  ! fugaces,”  “ C.  B.,” 
‘ .1.  H.”  (compelled  uniformly  to  decline),  “ H.  D.,”  “ An 
Articled  Pupil,”  “ II.  1).”  Liverpool  (we  fear  our  corrc- 
ipondcnt’s  miniature  mode/  would  have  little  effect  in  proving 
o the  public  what  can  be  done  in  brickwork). 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
neats  should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
he  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
Iressed  to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“Banks  mid  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point 
iut  books  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEIQEIVTS. 

GJ.REAT  EXHIBITION  IN  1851.— 

T NOTICE  TO  EXHIBITORS.  -In  pursuauceof  the  direc- 
tions of  Her  -Majesty's  Commissioners,  t he  Westminster  Committee 
equret  that  all  persons  resident  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of 
Westminster  desirous  of  becoming  Exhibitors,  will,  on  or  before 
he  doth  da.v  of  May  iust,  send  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
‘.II.  DREW,  28,  Parliament  street,  a notice  of  their  inteu- 
with  ft  general  description  of  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be 
ited,  and  the  space  required  for  its  exhibition.— Printed 
for  the  return  maybe  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  any  fmther  information  from  the  under-mentioned  gen- 
lcmen.  who  have  been  appointed  Local  Commissioners  :— 

Ur.  J.  Brown,  236,  Regent-street.  I Mr.  T.  J.  Miller,  7,  Millbank- 
Ur.  J.  (i.  Crocs,  14,  Wigmorc-st.  street. 

Hr.  P.  tlraham, 37,  Oxford-street.  | Mr.  W.  (1.  Rogers,  10,  Carlislc- 
Hr.  Stephen  Lewis,  193,  Regent-  I street,  Soho, 
street.  I Mr.  E.Sdc11,27,  Albemarlc-strcot. 

3rd  May,  1800. 


II 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
cncils  arc  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


These  I' 
hades. 

1 1 II II  fur  drawing  on  wood. 

II II  II  for  architectural  use. 

II  H for  engineering, 

II  for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 

M medium. 

Sold  by  all  tho  principal  Static 


1) 


Just  published,  a new  and  cheaper  edition,  in  demy  4to., 
price  13s..  or  Mr.  WEAVER’S 

HINTSon COTTAGE  ARCH ITECTURE ; 

or,  Designs  for  Labourers'  Cottages.  With  plans,  elevations, 
id  estimates. 

Loudon:  HENRY  POPE,  22,  Budge-row,  and  by  order  of  all 
Booksellers. 


F F light  and  shading. 
II  black  for  shading. 


n town  or  country. 


PTTB^ICA'S'IOSara. 

In  June  will  he  published,  in  one  vol.  imperial  Jto..  cloth,  25s.  to 
subscribers,  30s.  to  non  subscribers. 

ESIGNS  for  COUNTRY  CHURCHES. 

feinted,  6.  Blooinsbury-sqnarc. 
wentv  perspective  views  (with 
tinted  paper,  with  descriptive 


By  G GORGE  TllUEFITT, . 
i o is  work  will  contain  a scries  ( ’ 
(mall  plans)  in  ink  lithography  i 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

AND8I.L  ami  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRY MEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 
v . , ■ BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  anv  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


II 


Market  wharf,  rehf.nt’S-park 

B'VSIN.— Messrs,  MARTIN  and  WOOD  (late  Sc.des  and 
Martin  i solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons. and  others,  to  their 
stock  of  Portland.  York,  and  Dcrbv  Stone;  also  Bangor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks, Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods.  Fire-stone. 
&c..  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Laud  in  ts,  &o.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  &c.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  &c. 


Just  published, 

I A LARGE  FOLIO  WORK  (05  sheets)  of 

ItTm.  ORNAMENTS  of  varied  Character  ami  Periods,  including 
Gothic,  Elizabethan,  Italian,  French,  Renaissance,  Greek,  Roman, 
fee.  &c  , drawn  with  much  fidelity  to  style  ami  date,  aud  suitable 
:o  Architects,  Builders,  Decorators.  Designers,  Carvers,  Modellers, 
uni  all  connected  with  ornamental  pursuits.  Price  30s. 

Mr.  JOHN  WHALE,  59,  High  Ilolhorn  : and  JACKSON  aud 
SONS.  49,50.  Ratlibono-pla.ce. 


JEWS!  NEWS!  NEWS!  — The  best 

l'fl  cheapest,  and  largest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD'S 
(WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
af  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
(threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
nlisbury-squnre,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.  SANITARY  REFORM. 
FIRESIDE  STORIES,  VALUABLE  RECIPES.  FAMILY 
SECRETS,  COTTAGE  GARDENING,  ke. 

THE  FAMILY  ECONOMIST  contains 

valuable  articles  on  the  above  subjects,  written  in  a plain, 
(rigorous  style.  It  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  aud  useful 
[periodicals  published. 

"There  are  few  cheap  periodicals  which  belter  deserve  encou- 
JfOgeineut  than  this  little  work.”—  Morning  Herald. 

' "It  i.s  admirably  adapted  for  distribution  among  the  poor,  and 
oven  the  rich  might  learn  a great  deal  from  it."—  Belle  Assemble*. 
Price  a Penny  a Month,  a Shilling  a Year. 

VOLUMES  FOR  ALL. 

ITUIE  FAMILY  ECONOMIST,  Vols.  1 and 

• -■-  2—1818,1819.  As  a present  to  a servant  or  poor  neighbour, 

yiorc  useful  or  acceptable  volumes  cannot  bo  selected.  Price 
lawlitcn-iteiice.  Boards  ; One  Shilling,  Paper  Wrapper.  Upwards 
if  SIXTY -FI  VE  THOUSAND  COPIES  of  the  hound  volumes  of 

C,mOTTAGE  b° COOKERY.  By  ESTHER 

from  nj£1,or  of  " Cotiage^Camjbrts,”  kc.  Re-printed 


BATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  Loudon.  M.  and  \V. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  ho.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  COltSHAM  DOWN  aud  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  tho  Depot,  opposite  tin 


ived 


TO  BUILDERS.  STONEMASONS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Best  forest  of  dean  stone 

PAVING,  BLOCKS,  STEPS,  and  STONE,  of  every 
description,  delivered  into  trucks  at  the  Cluster  Station,  and  can  he 
delivered  at  any  of  the  Railway  Stations  in  the  kingdom  at  the 
shortest  notice,  and  moderate  prices.— Apply  to  Mr.  THOMAS 
WILCE,  Quarryman,  Huardcan,  Gloucestershire. 


TORIES  for  SUMMER  DAYS  and 

1 WINTER  NIGHTS.  Nine  numbers  arc  already  out.  They 
most  delightful  and  instructive  stories.  The  fine  Six  numbers 
a a Volume,  price  One  Shilling. 

Also  by  the  same  Editors, 

ANITATION  : the  MEANS  of  HEALTH, 

being  the  first  of  a New  Series,  called  “ The  Elementary 
*” ' ” - T'  ioFouit 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS -LUARD.  RF.EDHAM  and  C'o., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allcmagne. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaisc,  Calvadoi 
Department.— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

KANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranvillc  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— Depot,  Caen  Sufferance 
IVliarf,  Rothcrliithc.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Southwark-squarc,  Borough. 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs.  Caen  IproprUtairc  des  Carriflres  a Allcmagne), 
offers  CAEN  STONE  gin  ran  teed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Allc- 
magne, at  Is.  liL  per  cubic  fool,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons 
(free  of  cxpcusch  from  the  depAt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf, 
I I,  Fore-street,  Limehouse.— Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.— 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  anv  part  of  tho  coast,  ™ 
the  same  term-  ' — ’ ‘ “ ^ •• 

Htoncy-atreet,  E . _ 

Wharf.  — Samples  to 
MARSH'S,  No.  3,  Cliarlottc-ri 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SI/ATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
he  sent  on  application  (post  paid  I being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


HDHE  F 

A Patroni 


PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

- mized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 

Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally. -M. VON  US'S  ENAMELLED  SI, ATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  arc  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  aud  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a hook  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  .terns.  Filters,  Dairy  aud  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  mid  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 19  and  50,  Upper  Belgrave-placc. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASoNS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE!  the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  kc.  of  supe- 
rior quality,  is  tho  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY’S 
PATENT  WORKS,  Earl-street,  Holywell-strcot,  Millhank.— Coun- 
try orders  attended  to,  and  a large  assortment  always  in  stuck. 


^AMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  HI.  upwards.  Specimens  ou  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  OOTIIIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS.  HEAD- 
STONES,  &c.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  arc  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimncv-pieccs — cheap  aud  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.  - 
M INTON'S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  aud  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

a good  Marble  ciiimnev-piece  for 

FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Marble  and  wood  sawing  mills, 

Commercial-road,  Pimlico.— V El N ED  MARBLE.— Just 
landed,  some  choice  blocks  of  Veined  Marble,  direct  from  Leghorn, 
per  the  Scotia,  which  from  the  present  low  rates  of  freight  will  be 
offered  to  buyers  at  considerably  less  than  the  current  prices. 

JN'O.  HOLMES,  Agent 


IMPROVED  OAK  S T A I N.~ 

II.  B.  1 11BOTSON,  VA RNIS1I  MA K Ell,  Hammersmith. begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c..  to  his  improved  OAK 
STAIN  of  any  slindc,  now  iu  general  demand.  It  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  all  other  stains,  as  it  can  be  laid  on  the  linked  wood  without 
size  or  other  preparation,  and,  being  an  oil  stain,  will  not  wear  oil. 
Pattern  Hoards  may  be  seen  at  the  Ollice  of  “ The  Builder,”  or  had 
at  the  Manufactory.  


IMPORTANT  to  PAINTERS  and  Others. 

-The  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  PAINTING  BRUSH 
is  acknowledged  by  all  that  have  used  this  really  valuable  improve- 
ment, so  long  required,  by  the  application  of  a newly  arranged 
metallic  copper  binding,  which  is  superior  to  string  or  wire  in  the 
following  advantages :— They  are  warranted  not  to  come  to  pieces, 
in  varnish  or  any  spirits ; it  is  impossible  for  the  handle  to  more 
wheu  let  fall:  no  other  can  equal  them  fir  utility,  lightness,  and 
price.— THOS.  NASH,  Jun.,  inventor  and  sole  manufacturer. 
Residence,  19,  Swan-street,  Dovcr-road,  Southwark. 

i'< » I!  I : I L ! i I'.ItS.  < MX  TRAITORS,  EX  GIN  E Ell  4,  N<  MILE  M E N 
LANDED  PROPRIETORS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

r0UI E PATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY’S 

B-  METALLIC  BLACK,  BRIGHT  RED.  and  PURPLE- 
BROWN  PAINTS  arc  applicable  for  covering  iron  and  woodwork 
of  every  description,  also  stuccoed  and  brick  buildings,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  superior  preserving  properties,  cheapness,  and 
durability.-  Offices  of  tbe  Company,  1,  New  Broad  street,  Loudon. 

JOHN  A.  WEST.  Secretary. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

Agents  in  England  : C.  DF.VAUX  and  Co.,  02,  King 
William-street,  City  ; F.  BROWN,  35,  Franois-street,  Torrington- 
square.— The  Patent  White  Zinc  Paiut  is  superior  in  every  respect 
to  white  lend  paint.  Its  superiority  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  of 
the  French  Government  haring  adopted  for  all  public  works  tho 
white  zinc  paint,  to  the  cutire  exclusion  of  white  lead  paiut,— on 
account  of  its  perfectly  harmless  qualities,  being  in  no  wav  inju- 
rious to  health,  in  all  eases  of  manufactures  and  use,— its  supe- 
riority in  resisting  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,— its  great 
durability  and  permanency  of  colour.  Tho  white  zinc  causes  none 
of  those  ravages,  invariably  engendered  by  white  lend  upon  tho 
human  frame;  neither  painters’  cholic,  nor  paralysis,  &o.,  to 
whicli  dangerous  complaints  the  workmen  who  manufacture  and 
use  it  are  subject,  and  to  which  persons  who  inhabit  newly-painted 
npartments  are  also  liable— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Agents.— London,  Mays,  1830. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  lias  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  ou 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Dement 
will  lie  manufactured  in  Loudon,  aud  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  n fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  s dc  Agents,  J.  it.  WHITE 
and  SONS.  Millbank-strect.  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PA  RIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Millbank-strect.  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  W II  IT E and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  lias  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  docs  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  live  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cemcut  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  ns  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  nnd  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  nil 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers — J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strect, West- 
minster, aud  36,  Secl-strcct,  Liverpool 


PO  R T L A N D CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  bv  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  nnd  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  pnec  491  ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 
313  and  351  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
ou  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  mauifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  tbe  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  notion  of  water;  it  i.s  stronger  iu  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydate.  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  tc 


Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northflect,  Kent, and  their  Wharf.GreatSeotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  DcpOt,  46,  Hanovcr-strcet,  Liverpool. 

riMlE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

JL  STUCCO. 

No.  4,  Porchcstcr- terrace  North,  raddington, 
15th  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  tho  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  inc  to  do  so. 
As  an  extensive  builder  l have  given  it  many  trials,  and  now  beg  to 
express  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  it  Tho  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  ou  7th  September  last,  not  a brick 
having  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  June!— that  is  to  say,  in  three 
months  aud  one  week  I I stuecoed  the  walls  throughout  witli 
Parian  ; papered  tome,  painted  nnd  marbled  others ; aud  tho 
whole  work  has  been  dry  and  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say 
no  more.— I am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully. 

WM.  SCANTLEBURY. 

Messrs.  Chas.  Frauds  and  Sons,  Nine  Elms. 

MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  lias  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  aud  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  nil  who 
lmve  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  ol 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal  use.  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  16|  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
to  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  cuor- 
mous  saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON, at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 

16.  Drurv-lane,  London  — Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.ll.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  iu  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


liELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

« * is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  tlie  cost  of  oil-paint. 
For  beauty  it  'is  pre-eminent,  giving  thecxact  appearance  of  t INK 
CUT  STONE.  Cau  be  used  at  once  ou  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8s.  15s.  aud  21s.,  casks 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence : not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  is. ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  9d. : greens  and  light  colours,  -Is.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  2,  Welling  ton-street,  Uoswcu-strcct, 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

qJ  STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  nnd  PAINT.—  'he  attention 
of  the  trade  nnd  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent and  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  durn- 
bilitv.  imperviousness,  and  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  THE  I I. H- 
M AN  ENT  WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off;  is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  kc.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats, 250  square  yards.  THE  CE  MENT.  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities  ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a lew  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
aud  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  arc  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  aud  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
nrosDectuses.  and  every  information  may  bo  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  tbe  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  II  ARE.  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-ynrd,  Upper  Thames- street.  A liberal  aUowanee  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  kc. 

/T*  REY-STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

” ft  may  be  bail  at  Whiteholl-wliarf,  Cannomrow,  Westminstc- 


Hnnovcr-wliarf.  52,  Edward-sl 


gen^s-park,r  at“8s’.  '<Sd.- Appl v”  to  CHARLES  FiVrmbY.  Esq", 
^ • HvorksV  HaUing.  near  Rochester;  or  Mr.  T RE  MAIN,  02. 


hi  ward-street,  Rcgei 


GRAY  STONE  and  WHITE  FLAME 

I, IMF,  WORKS.  BEW LAY  CLIFF,  on  the  Medway, 
KENT.— GEORGE  POTTER  aud  CO  . having  added  the  old  and 
well-known  business  at  the  Purflect  Wharfs,  Earl-street,  Black - 
Iriars.  and  Camdeu-town,  to  their  former  town  establishments,  are 
ready  to  supply  Contractors.  Builders,  Gas  Companies,  nnd  tho 
Trade  generally,  with  Gray  Stone,  White  Flame,  and  Chalk  Limes, 
upon  the  usual  terms.  A nnexed  is  a list  of  their  wharfs  :— 

City—  Purflect  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 

Pimlico- -Grosvenor  Basin. 

Chelsea— Draco's  Wharf. 

Paddington-No.  19,  North  Wharf  (adjoining  Great  Western 
Term 


[May  11,  1850. 


LIGHTERAGE.— To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges, : 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  con. 
petition.— Address,  CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth  ; and  Trinity-street,  Lower  Rutherhitlie. 


CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  pieklooks, 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  are  made  of  all 
and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  are  applied,  and  are 


A THREE-HORSE  POWER  PORTABLE 

STEAM  ENGINE  for  SALE— Inquire  of  Mr.  G.  HOWE, 
Engineer,  Ac.,  119,  Great  Guild  ford-street,  Southwark. 


JTEAM  ENGINES  for  HIRE.— Two  and 


tOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

43  PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 26,  Soho-square,  London. —ALFRED  GOSLETT  b*  ~ 


• PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES,  for 

K umping,  rawing,  tnrasning,  grinding,  Ac.,  can  be  had  at  DEANE, 
'RAY,  nud  DEANE'S  Agricultural  Implement  Stores,  Swan-lane, 
London-bridgo. 


o call  tlie  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  he  can  oiler  at  the  very 
lowest  whole-ale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  as  manufae 
tured,  or  cut  to  size  and  glazed. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS,  ARCHITECTS.  Ao. 

SAVING  of  TIME  and  MATERIALS, 


doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  are  particularly  neat  and  portable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  So.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as 
eflectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ac.,  in  cus 
lire,  and  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglars. 

C1IUBBS’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
Looks. 

CHUBB  and  SON.  67.  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.  j 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  puhlie,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE. and, owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders.  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. Theprieesare  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PliJR  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 

S tinted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms. — CHARLES  LONG, 
o.l.  King-street.  Baker-street,  Port  man-square.-  Cosh  only. 


ith  solidity  of  building.— NATII  AN  GOUGH’S  PATENT 
PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINES  of  2,  3,  4.  and  6-horsc  power,  for 
Grinding  Mortnr,  Raising  Building  Materials,  Driving  Piles,  Cir- 
cular Saws,  Pumps,  Ac.,  46,  Albert-street,  Manebestcr. 

Testimonial  from  Charles  Barry,  Esq.  - 


Eand  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  reduced  prices 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish . ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  priees.  estimate5,  nud  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted 
glass,— size,  86  inches  by  “ ” f *•’**  " 

Hall;  to  be  seen  at  then 


32.  Great  Georr  e-street,  Westminster,  London,  Oet.  27, 1! 

Mr.  Nathan  Gough, 

Sir.— I have,  for  Mr.  Barry,  the  pleasure  of  replying  to 
request  of  the  4tli  inst,  for  n testimonial  of  the  working  of  three 
steam-engines  you  have  supplied  to  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia 
at  W e-tmin-ter,  by  saying  that  they  have  fully  nnswered  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  required,  viz,  hoisting  the  building 
materials  ; nud  two  of  the  three  have  been  at  work  for  some  years, 
with  very  little  repairs,  and  with  considerable  economy  of  fuel. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Per  pro.  CHARLES  BARRY, 

ALFRED  MEESON. 

«*  Sec  advertisement  in  “The  Builder,”  April  27, 1850. 


MATERIALS  ONLY  are  kept,  and  supplied  at  the  very  lo’„ . 
current  prices  for  CASH.  The  manufacture  of  every  dcscriptii 
of  DECORATIVE  WINDOW  GLASS  is  now  conducted  upon  tl 
premises,  and  from  personal  attention,  with  the  employment  of 
first-rate  workmen,  I am  enabled  to  supply  the  same  unsurpassed 
alike  in  design,  execution,  nud  economy.  Gas  and  Lamp  Shades 
-~J  * ” 1 1 Stands  for  Gr- 


and Glasses 


very  variety.  French  Shade 
Complete  Pri 


SAMUEL  K.  BLA 


HAS.  WM.  WATER  LOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  ami  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Buuhill-row, 
Finsbury  -square.  - Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  fur 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


Fffl 


N 


OTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 


and  PASK,  Sash.  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 
Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  Cus- 
tomers and  the  Public  gene- 
rally. that  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  priees  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post 


WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

IllUCKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  bricks  to  any 
Paltcrn;-Ap'’!.V  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGII,  37,  Newington 


crescent.  NV\ 


nn(1  ^ '•  •' T BRICKS  of  every  descriptor 
KENTISH  RAGSTONE  direct  from  the  quarries,  at  a re 


DUTY  OFF  BRICKS. — Stocks,  Prime 

Bright  Square  Bricks,  29s.  per  1.000,  alongside  : on  the 
0U8h  ditto'  -8d-  Suffolk  Facing,  very  cheap  aud 


WARD  and  Co.,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  London.  Fire- 
nneks,  8(D,  per  1.000  ; Dutch  Clinkers  (improved  make),  Patent 
Molt.  Kiln. and  C"~- - " -------  — 


...  Plain,  Paving 


Goods,  Ac  Ac..  Clara,  Loam,  Concrete,  Gravel  River  Sand.  R.  u h 
above  Bridge  ditto  for  Plasterers,  House  ditto  Red  and  White, 
Dorking  Lime.  Cement,  Sanitary  Pipes,  Ac.  A large  stock  of 
Stouriiridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle  square  and  other  Fire-hricks. 
Pattern  Goods,  with  promptness  Coals,  very  best  screened  (fetched), 
' "1.  per  ton.  Discount  for  Cash. 


i (id,  ; Small  ditto,  10s.  6i 


X?  RICKS.— In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakere  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze.  II.  DODD  is  enabled  to  oftcr  bis  bricks, 
winch  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; nnd  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  City,  II  D 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
o inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80.4  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 62s.  fid.  „ 

Pale  Seconds 60s. 

Paviors 42a.  „ 

Pickings  38s. 

Marie  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
i detects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
g.  1 hov  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 


.......  ,ei.y  mige  prui 

fur  external  facing.  They  will  . . 
where  within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

1,01,11  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house. 
Hoxton  Unca“el"'  Grange- walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 

{l,cd. Pit  Sanrd’  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
ii  ■ fch<;  er.eot")“  of  "alls,  where  it  is  desirable 
saud^fnim  fun^  It®  kcpt  as  tree  from  damp  as  possible  , this 
matter’ is  ackno  ledaed 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured 
may  bo  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT 
46,  Leicester-square. 


MARYLEBONE  LEAD,  GLASS,  and 

COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 
WORK8,  15,  Lisson-grove  North  — I beg  to  draw  the  attention  i ‘ 
the  trade  to  the  nbove  very  old  establishment,  at  which  builder,  , 
plumbers,  Ac.,  will  find  the  system  of  business  uniformly  pursued 


Baths. — tylor’s  improved 

APPARATUS,  consisting  of  ENAMELLED  MAKRT.F. 


"...  .‘VI  I-AHATUS.  consisting  or  ENAMELLED  MARBLE 
BATH  COPPER  CIRCULATING  BOILER,  and  three-way  cock 
with  index-plate  for  hot,  cold,  and  waste  water,  complete.  Does 
not  require  brickwork,  is  portable,  and  in  most  oases  can  be  sup- 
plied ready  for  use.  Apply  to  the  ironmongers  nnd  plumb 
the  manufacturers,  J.  TYLOR  - - - • 


l aud  SON,  Warwiok-laue,  London 


GRICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Walworth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2jcL  per  inch ; Register 
Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3 feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  aud  Back  Boiler,  35a  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  114  9d.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

’«*  14a  fid.  - 


, U 


24 


1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13a.  9d.  per  cwt. 

6-inch  2 bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  6s.  fid.  per  dot 

HoT  WaTER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  Ao. , on 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 


s.2|d.  per 

.s  and  Back  Boilers,  best 


rro  BUILDERS  ami  CARPENTERS  — 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2Jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  fid.  6jd.  7Jd.  per  inch. 

Self-nctiug  Ranges,  with  Circular  On 
wrought  bars  aud  bright  fittings— 

3 ft,  21.18s.  3 ft.fi  in.,  31  7s.  4 ft , 31. 15s. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  aud  Back-Boiler,  354  each. 

3-feet  stlf-acting  ditto  ditto.  36s.  each. 

Air  Brioks,  34  fid.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  54  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent.  Cut  Clasp. 

Is.  8d.  per  1,000 


6d. 


lOd. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  124  „„„ 

Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch . 624  per  on 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


90d. 


48.  44  fid.  5i.  (Id.  7s.  84  104  fid.  per  gros4 

uA«L.RV™ULLI£MS0N's  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-snuare. 

Lists  of  Prices  bad  on  application  nt  the  Warehouse,  or  bv  letter 
cre-poid.  inclosing  postage  stamp. — Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


T'o  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS 


„ . and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  per  ci 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

144  Gd.  144  134  134  per  cwt. 

H 2 2}  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  II  inges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2s.  Hd.  34  3 1.  4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  84 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9jd.  injd.  14  id.  is.  Od.  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 
2 2J  3 34  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  104  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  34  fid.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10s.  per  torn 
Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 


TERMS  — NET 
A price-list  may  lie  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
YVholesnle  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
aud  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  6.  Broad-street,  Bloomaburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 


d Boubbyer,  at  their  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  and 
‘house.  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market,  Loudon, 

- v,iply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinct-mukers,  Upholders  , 

Ac.,  at  wholesule  prices. 


Nail  Warehouse,  i 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

144  fid.  14s.  134  13s.  per  cwt. 

’ ’’  2}  3 inch. 

:r  BoP- 


Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 


No.  1 


s.  fid. 


Cast  Lath  Nails,  104  per  ci 
Air  Brick 
DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  63.  each. 

An  assortment  iu  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac.’ 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Looks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rira 
dies,  of  every  description,  nt  very  reduced  priees  ; 
L‘‘  ‘ 1 _ bullalo. 


Locks,  and  Li 

also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony, 
born,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  aud  Levers  e 
Agents  for  LEA’S  PATENT  MORTISE  LOCKS  aud  BOLTS, 
and  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  LOCKS  Ac. 


LEADBEATER,  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

DETECTOR  LOCK  MANUFACTURER  to  HER 
MAJESTY’S  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE. 

LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb. 

LEA  DBF.  ATER’S  strong  wrought-iron  FIREPROOF  BOOK 
SAFES.  CHESTS.  DOORS  for  STRONG  ROOMS,  PL  \TE 
CLOSETS.  PARTY  WALLS.  Ac.,  all  of  the  best  maVc.  secured 
by  LEADB EATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  and 
possessing  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  afford  PERFECT 
SECURITY'  against  Fire  and  Thieves.  Extra  Strong  Gash  and 
Dceil  Boxes,  Ac., sold  at  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  olnsses. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  COMBI-' 
NATION  LATCHES,  for  securing  street  and  office  doors,  cannot 
be  opened  by  false  keys  or  pieklooks. 

A large  assortment  on  hand  of  all  sizes  and  fitted  for  every 


TOR  LOCK  MANUFACTORY,  12o.  ALDE RSG ATE-STREET. 
CITY,  LONDON.— Estimates  sent  by  return  of  post. 

A vacancy  for  an  apprentice— a small  premium  required. 


IRON  FO  UN  DRY,  80,  Gostvell-  street  (late  of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke's.  — J.  J.  JONES  having  made  greataddi- 
tious  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Copiug.  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels.  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  B 'rs,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  aud 
other  Wheels.  W oeel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAKER’S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  aud  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  aud  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  iu  stock. 


TO  GAS  AND  YVATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

ANDREW  M‘LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfouriders, 

STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  TIIAMES-STREET, 
have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
size-,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  re- 

f istor,  and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G„  and 
lalf-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  ban,  panels,  bakers* 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 
Printed  list  of^rices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  u " ' 


mongers,  forty: 


n application. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

1 8,  DBURY-LANE,  and  CHARLES-S't’ltEET, DRURY-LANE, 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  oti 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental 

“'ftttems  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 


Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  w 
A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewor  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  Ao. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vnses  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 


Estimatcsgivenfor  Iron  Buildings.  YVrought-iron  Roofing,  Grcon- 
houses.  Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors.  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Booms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  nnd  every  description  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  aud  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  and  despatch. 

GLoVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

163.  DRURV-LANE.  and  CM  A KLES.STREET 


THE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

No.  3.  Mansion-house-place, 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 
Z1 N C.  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  and 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
all  sorts  of  iron  work  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  in  use  for  building 

SB ’ wo a wimraD  ■" 


— and  guards,  blinds.  ;.ki  light 

frames,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  looks,  keys,  chains, 
Ac.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GA' 


...  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  Iron 
York,  in  any  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  the 
Imoesofthe  Company.  3,  Mansion-housc-placc.  Lonuon  Galvan- 
izing YVorks,  Millwall,  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company’s  patent  process  is  applied  to  the  roofs  oftho 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth,  and  Devonport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging- , 
to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
aud  numerous  other  railway  stations,  Ao.,  Ac , with  the  most  per- 
fect SUCCCS4 


RON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark, 
v, Mansiox-uouse-plaoe,  London. 


JOHN  H.  PORTE  It, 


Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors ; > 

MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  II.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  iu  the  construction  of  Irou  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions aud  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Buildings, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ac.  ; Sucab-iiouses,  Meg  ass 
an  I Cor  fee -s  ii  eds,  Stores,  Dwellings,  and  .Market-places,  in 
the  East  aud  West  Indies,  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  1 in 
othoi  parts  of  the  world ; Irou-bar  ana  Strained-wire  Fences, 
Sheep  aud  Cattle  Hurdles. 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 

facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  83,  54,  and  55,  Wych-strcet, 


, , - - URNITUllE 

SPINDLES,  aud  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deoo- 
rators,  Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ao.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 


LOCKS  anil  I 


i gate, 


BRASS  FOUN DltY’— Bell  crauks of  alldesoriptions. cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  roils,  window  guards, 


DOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  inoluding  brackets,  rods, 
rms,  sliding  sockets,  trays;  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  IllNGES,  including  Redmund's,  Smith’s, 


Collinge’s,  Gerish’s,  and  Cottcrell's  patenta 
WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
LEA’S  RACK  BOLT’  MORTICE  LUCKS,  for  which  the . are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  ofmerit  as  soon  as  perfected, 
HART  aud  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  followit,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 

friends  that  their  pr:~ — -1 — 11 1 — - — ” 1 — - 11 • — 

respectable  house. 


it  their  prices  shall  be  equally  as  low  us  those  of  auv  other 

: house 
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No.  CCCLXXX. 


SATURDAY , MA  Y 18,  1850. 


HE  “ Metropolitan  Interments 
Bill ” appears  to  us,  after  due 
consideration,  a most  able  piece 
of  legislation,  and  should  have 
the  earnest  support  of  all  who 
feel  the  enormity,  the  indecency,  and  the  danger 
of  the  present  system  of  depositing  the  dead 
in  the  midst  of  the  living, — evils  not  possible 
but  certain,  not  confined  to  a few  but  extend- 
ing to  all.  It  is  quite  true  that  certain  parts 
of  the  bill  do  not  go  far  enough  for  some,  but 
then  these  same  parts  go  much  too  far  for 
others : it  is  likewise  thought  by  some 
that  private  interests  are  more  considered  than 
they  ought  to  be,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
i large  and  powerful  body  are  of  opinion  that 
;hese  interests  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by 
;he  Bill ; and  if  those  who  are  honestly  labour  - 
,ng  to  get  rid  of  intramural  interments  and  pro- 
vide means  for  “ burying  our  dead  out  of  our 
sight,”  will  take  this  clashing  of  interests  into 
consideration,  they  will  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment measure  is  framed  so  as  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  passing  into  an  Act,  and  that  it 
should  have  their  earnest  support.  If  those  who 
really  seek  the  prevention  of  intramural  burial 
quibble  over  clauses  and  stickle  for  the 
:t  bit  more,”  they  will  find  plenty  who 
ire  interested  in  maintaining  the  present 
system  to  aid  them  in  their  obstructive  course, 
ind  the  Bill  will  be  thrown  out.  Instead  of 
getting  more  they  will  get  nothing.  This  was 
so  fully  seen  by  the  “ National  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Burials  in  Towns,”  that  at  a nume- 
rously attended  meeting  held  last  week  at  the 
liouse  of  Mr.  Mackinnon,  M.P.,  after  a very 
full  examination  of  the  Bill,  they  abandoned  a 
1st  of  objections  which  had  been  drawn  out, 
ind  passed  unanimously  a vote  of  thanks  to 
:he  Government  for  bringing  in  the  Bill. 

Much  of  the  individual  opposition  which  has 
Deen  shown  to  the  Bill  has  been  caused  by  the 
misrepresentation  of  interested  parties,  that 
ts  provisions  are  what  those  who  have  exa- 
mined the  Bill  know  they  aie  not. 

1 Clause  7,  for  example,  which  provides  that 
che  Board  of  Health  may,  if  they  see  fit,  pur- 
shase  and  take  by  agreement  or  otherwise 
ill  or  any  of  the  cemeteries  mentioned  in  the 
bcliedule,  stipulates  that  it  must  be  subject  to 
the  rights  to  graves,  vaults,  and  monuments 
'.ubsisting  therein. 

By  clause  12,  the  Queen  in  Council  may, 
ipon  report  of  the  Board  only  ( but  is  not  forced 

0 do  so),  order  discontinuance  of  interment  in 
ihurchyards,  &c. 

1 By  clause  13  the  inhabitants  of  parishes 
lomprised  in  the  district  or  part  in  which  in- 
erment  is  ordered  to  be  discontinued  are  to 
vave  right  of  sepulture  in  burial  grounds  pro- 
lided  under  this  Act. 

j And  then  as  to  the  assertion  that  the  Go- 
rernment  have  taken  forcibly  into  their  own 
rands  the  conduct  of  all  funerals,  let  the 
lublic  read  the  clause  (26),  and  judge  for 
eiemselves.  It  runs  as  follows  : — “ And  be  it 
anacted,  that  the  said  board  shall  make  provi- 
sion for  the  management  and  conduct,  by 
rersons  appointed  by  them,  of  the  funerals  of 
rsrsons  whose  bodies  are  to  be  interred  in  the 


burial  grounds  provided  under  this  Act, 
where  the  persons  having  the  care  and  direction 
of  such  funerals  desire  to  have  the  same  so 
conducted ; and  the  said  board  shall  fix  and 
publish  a scale  of  the  sums  to  be  payable  for 
such  funerals,  inclusive  of  all  matters  and  ser- 
vices necessary  for  the  same, — such  sums  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  description  of  the 
funeral,  or  the  nature  of  the  matters  and  ser- 
vices to  be  furnished  and  rendered,  but  so  that 
in  respect  of  the  lowest  of  such  sums  the  fune- 
rals may  be  conducted  with  decency  and  solem- 
nity ; and  the  persons  having  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  funeral  of  any  person  whose 
body  is  to  be  interred  in  any  such  burial 
ground,  where  they  are  desirous  of  having  the 
same  conducted  by  the  same  board,  upon 
furnishing  to  the  said  board  or  their  officers  a 
note  in  writing,  stating  the  scale  according  to 
which  they  are  desirous  the  funeral  should  be 
furnished,  and  upon  payment  for  such  funeral 
according  to  such  scale,  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  such  funeral  conducted  by  the  said  board 
accordingly.” 

Parties  may  still  employ  their  own  under- 
takers if  they  will.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  the 
management  of  all  funerals  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Government — that  they  will  mono- 
polize the  trade — we  must  remember  it  is  a 
monopoly  by  which  the  public  themselves  are  to 
benefit : no  revenue  is  to  be  derived  from  it:  the 
accounts  will  be  audited,  be  open  to  public 
inspection,  and  be  brought  annually  before 
Parliament. 

In  the  report  from  the  Board  of  Health, 
dated  February,  1850,  on  which  the  present  Bill 
is  based,  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  leading 
undertakers  is  given,  who  themselves  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  public  are  plundered  in  the 
time  of  sorrow  and  distress.  Circumstances 
have  led  to  the  allowance  of  a certain  scale  of 
charges, — charges  admitting  of  such  enormous 
profits  (with  a sufficiency  of  business  to  keep 
the  staff  occupied),  that  they  have  brought  an 
army  of  intermediate  men  into  the  field,  who 
trade  with  the  capital  of  others. 

Mr.  Sadler,  a large  undertaker,  says  “ there 
are,  perhaps,  3,000  men  calling  themselves 
undertakers,  and  who  trade  with  the  capital 
of  about  ten  houses,” — these  are  upholsterers, 
parish  clerks,  tailors,  &c.  Surgeons  and  soli- 
citors are  tempted,  by  heavy  commission,  to 
recommend,  and  the  servants  expect  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  good  thing.  “ I have  myself,” 
says  the  witness,  “ found  three  servants  stand- 
ing in  my  way  on  my  leaving  a house,  and  I 
have  had  to  direct  them  to  open  the  door 
before  they  would  let  me  out !” 

The  result  of  this  enormous  competition  is 
that,  sometimes  for  weeks,  respectable  under- 
takers have  not  a funeral,  the  staff  and  the 
capital  lie  idle,  and  high  charges  must  be 
made  for  the  business  when  it  does  come,  to 
cover  the  loss.  The  cost  to  the  public  can  be 
lessened  only  by  concentrating  the  business. 

An  objection  has  been  made  by  some  who 
are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  intramural  burials, 
and  are  otherwise  favourable  to  the  Bill,  to  the 
clause  (29)  which  provides  for  the  compen- 
sation of  the  clergy.  It  directs  the  board  to 
ascertain  the  yearly  average  during  the  last 
five  years  of  the  sums  received  by  the  incum- 
bent in  respect  of  interments,  and  then  to  pay 
to  the  incumbent  for  the  time  being  a perpetual 
annuity  of  such  amount  as  may  appear  to  the 
board  to  be  a just  compensation,  “ having 
regard  to  the  duties,  and  payment  (if  any)  in 
respect  of  duties,  from  which  the  incumbent  is 
relieved  by  the  discontinuance  of  interment.” 
By  clause  31  power  is  given  to  the  board, 


with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
upon  any  vacancy  in  an  incumbency,  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  annuity,  " in  case  it 
appear  to  them,  having  regard  to  the  duties  of 
such  incumbent,  and  the  value  of  the  living 
independently  of  any  annuity  under  this  Act, 
just  and  expedient  so  to  do.” 

The  clergy  must  be  paid ; and  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  take  away  one  means  of 
doing  this  without  providing  another. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  providing  places 
of  sepulture  away  from  town,  and  closing  the 
present  overfilled  graveyards  of  the  metropolis, 
— the  fever-stills  of  this  mighty  centre  of  active 
life.  Summer  is  approaching,  and  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  with  it  will  again 
come  the  mysterious  destroyer  which  last  year 
carried  off,  in  the  metropolis  alone,  no  fewer 
than  16,000  persons.  The  deleterious  effect 
of  graveyards  on  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
connection  between  a tainted  atmosphere 
and  the  cholera,  cannot  now  want  proving. 
In  a little  pamphlet  published  by  the 
medical  practitioners  residing  in  the  western 
district  of  Paddington,  who  have  been  col- 
lecting evidence  to  obtain  the  closure  of 
St.  George’s  burial-ground,  in  the  Uxbridge- 
road,  one  simple  fact  is  stated,  which 
of  itself  speaks  trumpet-tongued.  In  the 
houses  immediately  abutting  upon  the 
burial  ground  in  question,  meat  cannot  be 
kept  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  not 
the  assertion  of  one  individual,  but  is  repeated 
by  the  inhabitants  one  after  the  other, — “ meat 
cannot  be  kept  fit  for  human  sustenance 
twenty-four  hours.”  What  must  be  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  which  human  lungs 
are  forced  to  inspire,  whether  fit  or  not  ? 

Cemeteries  must  be  formed,  not  merely  for 
London,  but  for  all  the  principal  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  architects  will 
be  called  upon  to  give  them,  by  means  of  their 
art,  that  appearance  of  permanence,  repose, 
careful  attention,  and  solemnity,  which  they 
should  present.  The  impressions  which  these 
give  are  most  powerful,  and  should  not  be 
disregarded. 

We  will  close  our  article  with  the  following 
pertinent  remarks  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  in  the 
report  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  : — 

“ The  time  has  surely  come  when  all  traffic- 
ing  in  the  spoils  of  poor  humanity  should 
cease,  and  when  the  whole  process  of  interment 
should  be  undertaken  as  a solemn  and  pious 
duty,  which  society  owes  equally  to  the  remains 
of  all  her  members,  however  exalted  or  how- 
ever humble. 

In  executing  this  trust  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  very  fact  of  death  exerts  an 
influence  either  for  good  or  evil  on  the  com- 
munity at  large.  All  the  rites  of  sepulture 
among  ancient  nations  clearly  point  to  the 
recognition  of  this  influence.  The  tombs 
erected  in  the  great  ages  of  antiquity  were  as 
remarkable  as  their  temples  ; and  while  we 
wonder  at  the  matchless  sculptures  which  de- 
corated their  religious  edifices,  we  should  not 
forget  that  admirable  works  are  also  to  be 
found  on  the  funeral  urns  and  monumental 
structures  of  the  same  era. 

The  deepest  emotions  of  the  human  soul 
have  a tendency  to  find  a voice  through  the 
beauties  of  art,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  affirm  that  the  latter  owes  as  large  a debt  to 
those  sympathies  which  encircle  the  ashes  of 
departed  friends  as  to  the  exercise  of  the 
religious  sentiments.  In  modern  times  the 
same  desire  to  connect  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art  with  the  rites  of  the  tomb  has  shown 
itself  wherever  the  barbarous  practices  of  the 
dark  ages  have  given  way  before  enlightened 
improvement.  Some  of  the  extramural  ceme- 
teries of  the  continent  are  decorated  with  fine 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  fresco  painting, 
while  architecture  has  also  lent  her  majestic 
proportions  for  the  same  object  in  the  grand 
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structures  which  adorn  the  Campo  Santos  of 
Italy  and  Germany. 

The  close  connection,  indeed,  which  exists 
between  art  and  sepulture  is  universally 
acknowledged,  but  its  true  relationship  is  still 
but  imperfectly  understood.  Our  own  custom 
of  erecting  votive  statues  to  the  memory  of 
our  great  men,  within  the  precincts  of  our 
national  temples,  is  an  ever-recurring  ex- 
pression of  the  same  deep  sentiment  which 
pervades  humanity. 

Such  memorials,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  must  be  limited  in  number.  We 
cannot  build  a monument  or  rear  a statue  for 
all  who  die  ; but  Nature  has  given  us  elements 
which  are  far  more  accessible,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  admit  of  more  beauty  of  appli- 
cation. We  can  set  apart  a due  proportion  of 
the  earth’s  surface  as  a resting-place  for  the 
dead  : we  can  adorn  it  by  the  aid  of  landscape- 
gardening, an  art  which  is  better  understood 
in  England  than  in  any  other  country  : it  is 
possible  to  erect  our  cemetery  chapels  in  a 
style  far  superior  in  architecture,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  than  any  which  at 
present  exist : we  might  even  surpass  the 
grandeur  of  the  majestic  cloister  which  encloses 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Munich;  and  by  thus 
combining  together,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
beauties  of  natural  landscape  with  artistic 
decoration,  we  might  make  the  last  abode  of 
the  dead  at  once  appropriate  for  its  sacred 
purpose  and  an  instrument  of  moral  good  to 
the  people.” 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

On  Monday,  13th,  the  members  mustered 
strongly  to  meet  the  President,  who  had 
arranged  to  take  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  Royal  medal  to  Mr.  Barry.  An 
attack  of  erysipelas,  however,  we  were  sorry  to 
hear,  prevented  his  Lordship  from  attending, 
and  the  presentation  was  therefore  postponed. 
Professor  Cockerell,  Y.P.,  took  the  chair:  Mr. 
Wardell  was  elected,  from  the  class  of  asso- 
ciates, as  fellow,  and  Mr.  Peacock  was  elected 
associate.  The  donations  included  the  Wren 
medal,  presented  by  the  Art-Union  of  London, 
and  several  contributions  from  foreign  mem- 
bers, M r.  Donaldson  justly  observing  in  respect 
of  these,  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute’s proceedings  more  valuable  than  the  con- 
nection opened  by  it  with  foreign  architects. 
A letter  was  read  from  the  venerable  Sulpice 
Boisseree,  of  Cologne,  and  one  from  Mon. 
Delsoux.  The  latter  forwarded  illustrations 
of  the  well-known  “ Bishop’s  Palace,”  at 
Liege,  and  of  the  church  of  St.  Jaques,  in  the 
same  town.  One  of  Mons.  Heideloff’s  works 
being  presented,  the  chairman  observed, — that 
the  author  of  it,  whom  he  had  met  when  in 
German)',  was  a most  devout  architect,  re- 
minding him  of  those  men  of  the  old  time 
who  found  all  joys  in  the  exercise  of  their  art. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne  then  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Military  Architecture  of  Great 
Britain,”  consisting  mainly  of  a detailed  account 
of  Caernarvon  Castle  and  Conway  Castle,  with 
too  little  reference  to  architecture.  Mr.  Harts- 
horne said  that  the  Pipe  Rolls,  dating  from 
the  37th  of  Henry  I.,  and  the  Close  Rolls, 
from  John  to  Henry  IV.,  give  with  great 
minuteness  all  the  expenditure  on  royal  build- 
ings, and  are  in  consequence  most  important 
documents.  We  learn  from  them  that  Bridge- 
north  Castle,  which  is  25  feet  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, was  commenced  about  the  fifteenth 
of  Henry  II. ; the  keep  of  Dover  Castle  in  the 
same  reign  ; Colchester  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.; 
and  so  badly  were  most  of  these  castles  built, 
that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  they  all  needed 
repairs.  It  appeared  that  at  Caernarvon  Castle, 
in  1284,  the  wallers  (or  rough  masons)  were 
paid  3d.  a-day,  the  carpenters  the  same ; the 
artilleryman  who  appears  to  have  acted  as 
director  of  the  works,  8d.  a-day.  He  con- 
sidered the  6ums  paid  should  be  multiplied  by 
fifteen  to  bring  them  to  present  value.  In 
1316,  at  Caernarvon,  the  magister,  or  master 
mason,  had  13s.  per  week.  The  great  hall  at 
Conway  was  removed  and  set  up  at  Caer- 
narvon. The  notion  that  Caernarvon  Castle 
was  built  in  a year  was  a vulgar  error;  it  was 
going  on  from  the  eleventh  of  Edward  I.  till 
the  fifteenth  of  Edward  II.,  or  thirty-three  years 
in  all. 

Those  who  know  the  number  of  castles  that 


have  been  examined  and  measured  by  Mr. 
Hartshorne,  and  the  attention  he  has  paid  to 
their  construction,  must  have  regretted  that  he 
confined  himself  to  a relation  better  suited  for 
the  Antiquaries’  than  the  Architects’  Institute. 

Mr.  Donaldson  drew  a comparison  between 
the  Greek  acropolis  and  our  mediaeval  castles, 
and  suggested  various  points  in  connection 
with  castle  architecture  which  required  inves- 
tigation. The  word  “ inner  bailey  ” and  “ outer 
bailey  ” next  the  gateway,  on  some  of  the 
plans,  he  said,  suggested  the  passing  notion 
that  our  “ Old  Bailey,”  proximate  as  it  was  to 
New-gate,  had  some  such  derivation. 

Mr.  Tite  thought  our  Old  Bailey  was  named 
rather  from  the  bailiff  th&n  the  bullium*  He 
had  never  understood  why  the  Scotch  castles 
were  all  60  inferior  to  the  Welsh  castles. 
Amongst  the  desirable  points  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning castle  building,  the  construction  of 
lofty  towers,  and  the  means  adopted  to  pre- 
vent failure,  which  all  who  had  been  engaged 
in  such  works  knew  was  imminent,  were  very 
important.  

The  report  of  the  council  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  shows  that  the  Institute  now  consists 
of  121  fellows,  22  honorary  fellows,  15  hono- 
rary members,  81  honorary  and  corresponding 
members,  and  101  associates,  making  a total 
of  340  members,  and  that  they  have  increased 
the  funded  stock  by  investing  136 1.  5s.  in  the 
consols,  being  the  compositions  of  three  fel- 
lows and  one  honorary  fellow ; and  19 1.  16s. 
lid.  in  reduced  annuities,  accumulations  for 
the  travelling  fund.  As  to  the  ’51  Exhibition, 
the  report  says  : — 

“ This  Institute  cannot  but  feel  that  great  as  has 
been  the  advance  of  this  country  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  manufacturing  skill,  still  there  is  to  be 
desired  a more  intimate  union  of  fine  art  in  design 
in  the  productions  of  various  departments.  The 
Institute  may  confidently  expect,  however,  that  the 
noble  competition,  about  to  be  opened  between 
British  and  Foreign  talent,  will  not  only  call  forth 
a vigorous  effort  and  great  exertions  in  our  country- 
men for  improving  the  tasteful  products  of  our 
manufactures,  but  we  may  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  a marked  advance  in  art,  as  applied  to 
articles  of  every  day  use  by  even  the  humblest 
classes.  The  exhibition  of  foreign  taste  and  skill 
must  also  have  the  important  result  of  affording  us 
useful  lessons,  and  of  hastening  on  the  period  when 
the  English  will  not  tolerate  any  production  which 
may  betray  incorrectness  of  design,  crudeness  of 
form,  or  want  of  harmony  in  colour.  The  advance 
which  recent  ameliorations  in  the  excise  laws,  and  a 
growing  taste  for  the  beautiful,  have  produced  in 
glass,  in  mosaics,  in  porcelain,  and  other  objects  of 
decoration  applied  to  construction,  must  materially 
promote  a steady  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

“ The  ornamental  conceptions  of  the  architect 
must  not  be  executed  with  merely  mechanical  ac- 
curacy, but  must  have  infused  into  them  the  artistic 
sentiment  of  the  designer,  and  this  cannot  be 
effected  until  our  modellers,  our  carvers,  our  plas- 
terers, our  masons,  and  such  artizans,  are  better 
able  to  appreciate  form.  A school  has  very  re- 
cently been  established  in  Camden  Town,  under  the 
auspices  of  some  earnest  friends  of  art.  At  the 
first  opening  nearly  200  mechanics  presented  them- 
selves for  admission,  many  of  whom  had  come 
several  miles,  in  hopes  of  usefully  devoting  to  im- 
provement the  evening  hours  of  their  hard-working 
days.” 

Further  on  it  says, — 

” The  social  and  moral  amendment  in  the  condi- 
tion and  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes,  contem- 
plated by  so  many  good  and  great  men  of  our  day, 
seconded  by  the  enlightened  co-operation  of  Govern- 
ment, claims  the  utmost  consideration  of  the 
architect,  by  whose  professional  skill  and  experience 
such  measures  can  alone  be  effectively  realised.  The 
public  baths  and  washhouses,  although  they  must 
immensely  fall  short  of  the  extent  and  gorgeous 
splendour  of  the  Roman  Thermae,  may,  by  tasteful 
disposition,  enlarged  conception,  and  skilful  arrange- 
ment, be  made  to  add  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
metropolis  without  any  unnecessary  additional 
expenditure.  The  dwellings  of  the  poor  demand 
the  most  economical  adaptation  of  means,  and  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  sanitary  exigencies. 
Our  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums,  our  markets  and 
slaughterhouses,  as  also  our  cemeteries,  and  the 
sewage  of  towns,  each  with  its  peculiar  and  compli- 
cated requirements,  to  be  surmounted  only  by  great 
study,  and  with  physical  laws  and  first  principles 


* Stow  says  of  the  Old  Bailey, — “ I have  not  read  how 
this  street  took  that  name,  but  is  like  to  have  risen  of  some 
court  of  old  time  there  kept.”  Maitland  and  others  say, 
that  it  derives  its  name  from  Bale-hill,  whereon  was  situated 
the  Bale,  or  bailiff's  house,  wherein  he  held  a court  for  the 
trial  of  felons.  The  place  where  the  sheriffs  keep  the 
prisoners,  is  still  called,  we  believe,  the  Bale  dock. — Ed. 


still  unsettled,  must  necessarily  engage  our  attention. 
For  the  state  of  society  and  public  opinion  demand 
imperatively  of  the  architect,  as  indispensable  and 
absolute  arrangements,  all  those  combinations 
commensurate  with  the  claims  of  humanity.” 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
BARBAROUS  NATIONS* 

THE  PACIFIC  ISLES  — CALIFORNIA SIBERIA. 

Our  third  and  last  glance  at  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  barbarian  shall  range,  first,  over 
the  sunny  isles  of  the  Pacific.  There  society 
has  once  elevated  itself  below  the  last  level  of 
savage  life,  and  again  sunk  under  the  degenerat- 
ing influence  of  foreign  misrule.  We  find,  how- 
ever, curious  and  comfortable  specimens  of 
domestic  architecture.  In  Taheite,  the  native 
houses,  built  of  bamboo,  present  a luring 
appearance  of  comfort.  Each  is  erected  on  a 
quadrangular  platform  of  coral  blocks,  about 
2 feet  high,  forming  a basement  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  ground  floor.  Uprights, 
about  4 feet  high  and  2 inches  in  diameter, 
are  arranged  so  as  to  inclose  an  oval  space, 
and  across  these  are  laid  heavy  beams  of  the 
bread  fruit  tree,  with  lighter  rafters  of  bamboo. 
The  solid  timber  is  much  used,  as  a sure  pro- 
tection against  the  dreaded  white  ant,  which 
will  not  touch  it.  The  house  is  walled  and 
roofed  with  thatch  of  leaves,  and  its  several 
parts  are  wrought  together  by  thongs,  made 
from  the  fibres  of  a certain  plant.  Neither 
nail,  nor  bolt,  nor  peg  is  used  throughout. 
Formerly  the  construction  of  such  dwellings 
was  the  pride  of  the  people  : every  post  and 
beam  was  woven  over  with  a beautifully  plaited 
mat,  and  the  whole  was  snug,  warm,  and  com- 
pact as  an  elegant  basket ; but  now  less  care 
is  taken,  although  the  habitations  still  present 
a neat  appearance,  with  the  floor  strewn  with 
rushes,  and  mats  finely  woven,  rolled  up  all 
along  the  walls,  in  the  same  manner  as  blinds, 
to  be  let  down  when  the  sun’s  rays  fall  too 
warmly  into  the  interior.  Overhead  are  hung 
cases  containing  muskets,  the  principal  trea- 
sure of  the  Taheitian,  who  longs  one  day  to 
employ  it  in  the  service  of  England  against 
France. 

The  palace  of  Pomare  is  less  picturesque 
than  the  houses  of  her  humble  subjects.  It  is 
like  a large  haystack  pierced  with  a row  of 
windows,  with  a door  at  one  end.  Over- 
shadowing it  is  the  French  governor’s  man- 
sion, something  like  a huge  country  dancing- 
house,  surrounded  by  a railing,  with  an  ugly 
roof,  and  a coarse  wooden  gallery  running 
round.  These  are  the  notions  of  European 
architecture  which  the  South  Sea  islanders 
imitate  from  actual  observation.  They  should 
see  London. 

In  some  of  the  islands  it  is  the  fashion  to 
build  one  room  with  a sloping  floor,  where 
mats  are  spread  for  beds. 

In  Woahoo  the  king  has  a stone  building 
for  a palace,  but  prefers  a rural  retreat,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  ancestors.  The  houses  of 
the  natives  are  merely  large  light  frames  of 
wood,  cottage  shaped,  with  sloping  roofs, 
thatched  with  grass.  They  have  only  one 
room,  half  of  which  is  neatly  matted,  while  the 
rest  is  piled  with  mats  to  a considerable 
height,  for  the  luxurious  islanders  to  repose  on. 
These  fragile  erections  have  luckily  little  wind 
to  contend  with,  since  a storm  that  would  not 
move  a slate  from  an  English  house,  would 
sweep  away  the  capital  of  Woahoo,  carry  it 
over  valley,  cliff,  and  mountain,  and  whirl  it 
into  the  sea.  So  much  does  the  style  of  do- 
mestic architecture  form  itself  under  the  in- 
fluences of  local  circumstances.  Where  hur- 
ricanes are  frequent,  the  buildings  are  made 
low,  massive,  and  substantial  ; and  where 
earthquakes  are  common,  as  at  Manilla,  in  the 
Philippine  islands,  no  dwelling  is  more  than 
two  stories  high,  and  each  is  defended  by  huge 
projecting  timbers.  But  at  Woahoo,  where 
the  breeze  is  ever  light  and  idle,  the  hut  is 
frail  and  flimsy  too. 

In  the  Navigators’  Islands  the  houses  of  the 
natives  are  erected  on  basements  of  loose 
stones,  filled  in  with  earth.  They  are  of  an 
oval  shape,  formed  of  the  wood  of  the  barren 
bread-fruit  tree,  and  thatched  with  the  leaves 
of  the  sugar-cane.  The  roof  slopes  from  the 
top  to  within  four  feet  of  the  ground,  where  it 
rests  on  solid  upright  posts,  only  covered 

* See  pp.  98  and  145  ante. 
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with  hangings  of  matting,  that  can  be  removed 
at  pleasure  and  so  leave  every  part  open  to  the 
sun  or  the  wind.  Very  frequently  a sudden 
gust  entering  in  this  manner  lifts  the  roof  off, 
and  bears  it  away,  leaving  only  the  upright 
timbers  in  the  ground.  By  keeping  careful 
watch  on  the  winds  these  accidents  can  be 
avoided. 

Since  we  have  a large  expanse  of  the  world’s 
surface  to  travel  over  in  the  present  sketch, 
we  now  take  a flying  leap  to  California.  There 
the  Indian  savages  dwell  in  habitations  of  a 
most  peculiar  construction.  They  are  large 
and  roomy : the  side-walls  are  low,  and  formed 
of  posts,  connected  by  a thatch,  and  plastered 
with  clay,  which  hardens  in  the  6un,  and 
forms  a solid  defence  against  the  weather. 
The  roof  is  broad,  high,  and  sloping,  formed 
by  a thick,  warm,  and  heavy  thatch,  with 
cross-beams  of  rough  wood  and  rafters  laid 
lengthwise  to  assist  in  the  support.  These 
meet  in  the  central  line,  where  a strong  timber 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  upheld 
by  rough  trunks  of  trees,  with  forked  branches 
left  to  aid  in  bearing  up  the  ponderous  roof. 
The  floor  is  the  earth,  beaten  hard,  with  piles 
of  dried  grass  to  serve  as  couches. 

Among  some  of  the  wilder  tribes,  mere  huts 
built  of  branches,  and  thatched  with  leaves  and 
ropes  of  grass,  constitute  the  dwellings  of  the 
people.  As  we  approach  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  beyond  the  snowy  mountains, 
the  well-known  Indian  wigwam  takes  the 
place  of  the  more  curious  construction,  and 
with  these  the  public  has  now  been  made  too 
familiar  to  render  it  necessary  we  should 
sketch  them  here.  But  we  would  wish  the 
reader  who  peruses  the  present  remarks  to 
carry  along  with  him,  in  his  mind,  a compari- 
son between  the  dwellings  of  the  untaught 
races  of  the  wild  regions  we  allude  to  and  the 
magnificent  habitations  which  civilization  has 
erected  for  her  children. 

If  we  were  strictly  to  describe  the  domestic 
architecture  of  all  savage  nations,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  give  an  account  of  the  palaces 
of  those  twin  cities  of  barbarians,  St.  Peters - 
burgh  and  Peking,  with  many  other  towns, 
which  the  simple  reader  might'be  startled  to  find 
placed  within  such  a category.  But  we  must, 
from  so  strict  an  adherence  to  the  subject, refrain 
and  proceed  to  those  waste  regions,  the  convict 
colonies  of  Russia,  the  snowy  wildernesses 
of  Siberia,  where  man,  under  the  paternal 
sway  of  the  Christian  Czar,  is  as  degraded  and 
debased  as  under  the  despotism  of  Whang  tee 
Foil,  or  any  other  imperial  savage  that  ever  sat 
on  his  proper  seat,  a throne. 

The  Bashkirs  that  dwell  in  the  wild  deserts 
south  of  Yehaterinburgh,  in  Siberia,  live  half 
the  year  in  portable  tents,  which  they  bear 
i about  from  place  to  place,  and  during  the 
other  half  inhabit  small  snug  wooden  huts, 
i always  built  on  the  border  of  some  wood. 

I There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  construction. 

I They  are  just  such  structures  as  might  be 
supposed  to  be  erected  by  instinct,  by  men 
i having'  plenty  of  timber  at  hand,  in  want  of 
i houses,  and  without  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
i art,  even  in  its  simplest  rudiments.  There  is 
i art,  there  is  science,  in  domestic  architecture, 
i as  in  all  other  things  affecting  the  welfare  and 
: comforts,  and  guided  by  the  civilization,  of  its 
: people.  A house  well  built  is  a monument  of 
I its  builder’s  skill,  and  as  the  writer  of  a book 
s is  proud  of  his  production,  as  the  painter 
) of  a picture  is  gratified  by  the  contem- 
) plation  of  his  work,  as  the  sculptor’s  eye 
\ glows  on  the  survey  of  his  statue,  so 
the  architect  delights  in  the  view  of  a 
l magnificent  structure  raised  by  skilful  work- 
i men  under  the  superintendence  of  his  scientific 
! eye.  But  among  savage  races,  shelter  is  the 
) only  object  sought ; and  when  the  plan  of  a 
1 dwelling  is  once  formed,  it  is  copied  by  suc- 
.’i  feeding  generations,  so  that  each  man’s  house 
s is  like  that  of  his  neighbour,  and  the  habita- 
tions of  one  age  are  the  reproductions  of  the 
e last.  Barbarians,  like  birds  and  beavers,  seem 
(to  do  all  things  by  instinct. 

Some  of  the  Russian  settlements  possess 
{ good  houses,  built  of  timber,  and  commo- 
1 diously  arranged  ; but  with  a singular  economy 
)lof  the  interior  space,  as  well  as  a disregard  for 
-icomfort,  the  staircase  is  outside,  running  up 
the  wall,  with  an  entrance  midway  into  the 
J| upper  story.  Only  in  a few  places  is  this  not 
lithe  custom.  In  the  inside  the  beams  and 
o oists  are  not  hidden  by  planking,  but  cased 


in  coverings  of  polished  fir  wood,  the  material 
of  which  all  benches  and  tables  are  made.  But 
these  houses  are  inhabited  by  the  aristocracy 
of  Siberia.  The  humble  people  dwell  in  others 
of  far  different,  as  well  as  very  varied  descrip- 
tions. Armar,  a German  traveller,  visited 
some  of  the  Ostyakywr^s,  or  huts.  Approach- 
ing them  over  the  plain,  he  saw  nothing  more 
than  what  appeared  to  be  low  mounds  of 
snow,  with  small  openings,  through  which  a 
ruddy  light  streamed  over  the  white  ground, 
and  bright  sparks  and  flakes  of  fire  crackled 
and  flew  out  through  the  darkness. 

“ Stooping  through  the  door,  we  entered 
the  hut,  the  floor  of  which  was  a good  deal 
lower  than  the  ground.  Opposite  to  the 
entrance  was  burning  a brisk  fire  on  a raised 
hearth  of  clay,  in  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
Vogul  and  Tartar  custom,  an  iron  pot  was 
sunk.  The  fire  required  to  heat  this  lay 
deeper  than  that  which  warmed  the  room.  The 
fire  hearth  and  fire  place  occupying  a width  of 
4 feet,  reached  nearly  to  the  wooden  wall  of 
the  building,  which  was  protected  from  the 
flames  by  a layer  of  clay,  a foot  thick.  A 
cylindrical  flue  of  the  same  material,  connected 
with  the  back  of  the  hearth,  rises  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  roof.  The  flue  is  about  a foot  and 
a half  wide,  but  enlarged  to  3 feet  immediately 
above  the  fire.  Some  broken  places  in  this 
piece  of  work,  allowed  us  to  see  how  it  was 
constructed,  and  on  this  subject  we  afterwards 
received  ample  information  in  the  yurts  which 
we  subsequently  visited.  A frame  work  of 
rods  and  ledges,  cylindrically  shaped,  is  ! 
plastered  over  with  soft  clay.” 

We  should  like  to  see  at  the  approaching 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations  one 
of  these  chimneys  of  basket-work  and  clay 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  model  of  a chimney 
in  some  London  mansion.  The  contrast  would 
be  a strong  illustration  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  domestic  arts  by  the  savage  and  civilized 
races. 

Round  the  interior  of  the  yurt  ran  a raised 
platform  of  clay,  about  6 feet  high,  sacred  dur- 
ing the  day  to  the  women  and  children,  but 
used  at  night  as  the  sleeping  place  of  the 
family. 

In  another  village  near  this  the  yurts  were 
square,  built  on  a massive  plan  and  heaped 
over  with  earth,  which  again,  heaped  over  with 
snow,  rendered  the  interior  as  warm  as  an  egg- 
hatching oven.  Between  each  building  clus- 
ters of  rough  bushes  grow,  which  give  to  the 
place  in  summer  a most  cheerful  and  pictu- 
resque appearance,  especially  as  the  huts  are 
then  overgrown  with  the  scanty  vegetation  of 
the  region,  so  that  on  entering  one  of  them  you 
appear  to  be  penetrating  some  mound  of  fruit- 
ful earth,  scooped  out  by  nature  or  the  industry 
of  man.  In  the  interior  the  raised  platform  is 
divided  by  partitions  reaching  to  the  roof  into 
a number  of  separate  chambers  : these  all  open 
towards  the  middle  of  the  hut  and  the  hearth, 
so  that  each  is  equally  warmed. 

The  Sosnovian  yurts  are  still  stronger  build- 
ings. They  are  square  in  shape,  and  built  of 
heavy  logs  planed  and  laid  one  upon  the  other, 
with  others  from  wall  to  wall  forming  the  roof. 
Against  each  wall  large  quantities  of  earth  are 
piled.  The  entrance  is  always  on  the  south 
side,  and  only  half  the  height  of  a man. 

Facing  the  east  is  a small  square  opening 
left  between  the  logs  for  a window,  and  closed 
by  a block  of  ice  a foot  thick,  propped  from 
without  by  a pole  thrust  into  the  ground.  A 
supply  of  such  heavy  flakes  of  ice  lies  before 
each  habitation.  The  fire  on  the  earth  thaws 
the  interior  surface  of  the  ice-window,  render- 
ing it  as  smooth  as  a mirror.  The  outside  is 
rough,  yet  a light,  whiter  and  clearer,  penetrates 
through  this  window,  than  those  glazed  by 
fish  or  dried  fish-skins,  which  are  commonly 
used.  When  one  block  is  melted  another  sup- 
plies its  place. 

In  the  centre  of  each  assemblage  of  huts 
are  other  edifices  of  a strong  construction. 
They  are  erected  on  strong  wooden  piles,  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  and  ascended  to  by  a notched 
pole,  serving  as  a ladder.  The  elevation  from 
the  ground  is  adopted  to  preserve  the  interior 
from  the  thievish  visits  of  dogs,  since  the 
place  serves  as  a magazine  of  provisions. 

As  we  penetrate  still  deeper  in  the  interior  of 
these  remote  and  little  known  countries,  we 
find  the  people  dwelling  in  moveable  habita- 
tions, composed  of  a tall  peaked  frame  of 
wood,  covered  with  layers  of  reindeer  skins. 


laid  in  the  manner  of  slates  or  tiles,  with  the 
edge  of  one  overlapping  the  other,  and  so  on, 
from  the  top  to  the  ground.  At  the  bottom 
the  snow  is  thrown  up  and  beaten  hard  all 
round  this  singular  dwelling,  while,  at  the 
summit,  a small  opening  is  left  for  the  exit  of 
smoke. 

The  Yakuts  inhabit  one  description  of 
houses  in  winter,  and  another  totally  distinct 
in  summer.  The  dwellings  for  the  cold  season 
are  low  clumsy  huts,  plastered  thickly  with 
cow-dung  and  earth.  The  doors  are  heavily 
curtained  with  coarse  hairy  hides,  and 
the  windows  glazed  with  ice.  The  whole, 
covered  with  snow,  is  sufficiently  warm 
and  comfortable.  The  summer  habitations 
are  composed  of  lofty  conical  frames,  formed  of 
slight  poles,  20  feet  high,  woven  together  with 
broad  bands  of  a beautiful  shining  yellow 
bark,  which  is  perfectly  flexible.  Each  strip 
of  this  singular  and  useful  material  is  sown 
to  the  next  with  a strong  horsehair  thread. 
Seen  from  a distance  these  dwellings  appear 
like  tall  yellow  bee-hives,  embroidered  in 
variegated  lines. 

There  are  innumerable  little  variations  in  the 
structure  of  the  dwellings  among  these  wild 
and  strange  tribes  of  men,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally alike  in  the  main  peculiarities.  The 
reader  will  have  perceived  from  this  slight 
sketch  of  their  domestic  architecture,  to  what 
stage  of  progress  they  have  arrived, — for  we 
conclude  as  we  commenced,  by  saying  that,  in 
all  times,  and  among  all  men,  the  style  of 
building  habitations  is  a fair  standard  of 
climate,  civilization,  and  general  character. 
To  form  some  rough  idea  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  tastes  of  a people, — the  tempera- 
ture and  condition  of  a region, — and  the  pro- 
gress it  has  made  in  the  arts  and  processes  of 
refined  life,  we  have  only  to  enter  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  observe  its  characteristics.  Even 
in  our  own  country,  with  all  our  infinite  varie- 
ties of  position,  of  taste,  and  character,  we 
form  from  a glance  at  the  economy  of  a house 
some  notion  of  its  inmates.  Apply  this  test 
to  the  races  of  the  world,  and  the  result  will  be 
no  deception.* 


THE  SEVEN-MILE  TUNNEL  THROUGH 
THE  ALPS. 

The  following  details  are  gathered  from  Dr. 
Granville’s  paper,  as  promised. 

To  give  at  once  some  idea  of  the  boldness  of 
Chev.  Mons’  undertaking,  we  may,  in  the  first 
place,  state  that  in  its  progress  the  tunnel  must 
pass  under  some  of  the  most  elevated  crests  of 
Mont  Cetiis, — one,  in  particular,  where  there, 
will  be  4,850  feet  of  mountain,  capped  with 
eternal  glaciers,  over  head,  at  the  middle  of  the 
tunnel,  so  that  not  only  will  the  workmen  and 
machinery  in  construction,  and  the  passengers 
and  trains  in  transit,  be  buried  to  that  depth 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  but  all  idea  of 
shafts,  either  to  facilitate  excavation,  or  to 
promote  ventilation,  must  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  breath  of  life  itself  must  be 
respired,  from  either  extremity,  with  arti- 
ficial aid,  in  shape  of  currents  of  fresh 
air  transmitted,  and  of  foul  withdrawn,  by 
mechanical  apparatus  ever  at  work,  at  least 
during  excavation,  which  is  also  itself  to  be 
effected  by  machinery  of  a new  and  simple 
nature,  worked  by  water  power  of  mountain 
streams  whereby  the  trains  are  also  to  be  run 
through  the  tunnel,  which  ascends,  from  the 
northern  or  Savoy  side,  at  Modane,  all  the  way 
to  its  exit  at  Bardonn^che,  with  a gradient 
equal  to  19  in  1000. 

The  excavating  machinery  consists  of — 

1.  Two  great  hydraulic  wheels,  18  feet  in 
diameter,  which  move — 

2.  Two  pulleys  (with  an  endless  cable  twice 
round  them)  placed  horizontally,  and  of  30 
feet  diameter,  performing  22%  revolutions  in  a 
minute. 

3.  An  endless  cable  connected  with  the  cut- 
ting or  excavating  machine.  This  cable  will 
move  at  the  rate  of  35  feet  a second. 

4.  A counterpoise  or  weight  to  keep  the 
endless  cable  in  a suitable  state  of  tension  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  hydraulic  wheels,  and 
to  travel  on  a waggon  between  these  and  a 
great  well  sunk  purposely  to  receive  a corres- 
ponding weight  at  the  end  of  a rope. 

* This  and  the  previous  articles  are  the  result  of  personal 
observation  in  the  countries  mentioned, 
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5.  The  machine,  which,  once  presented  to 
the  rock,  projects  into  it  simultaneously  four 
horizontal  series  of  sixteen  scalpels,  working 
backwards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  springs 
cased  in,  and  put  in  motion  by  the  same  water 
power.  While  these  are  at  work,  one  vertical 
series  on  each  side  works  simultaneously  up 
and  down,  so  that  together  they  cut  out  four 
blocks,  or  rather  insulate  four  blocks  on  all 
sides,  except  on  the  rock  behind,  from  which 
they  are  afterwards  detached  by  hand. 

During  the  operation,  a squirt-pump  throws 
out  a jet  of  water  between  each  pair  of  scalpels 
to  prevent  the  heating  of  the  tools,  to  soften 
the  stone  somewhat,  and  to  wash  out  the 
rubbish. 

After  their  complete  separation,  the  blocks 
are  pulled  out  by  help  of  the  endless  cable, 
and  received  in  a waggon  underneath,  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  tunnel  altogether. 

The  rocks  expected  to  be  found  are  gypsum, 
limestone,  and  quartz  veins.  No  land-drift  or 
land -springs  are  likely,  it  is  thought,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  the  work,  or  to  re- 
quire any  masonry  within  the  tunnel.  It  has 
been  already  ascertained  that  each  of  the  two 
machines,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  tunnel, 
will  excavate  to  the  extent  of  22  feet  a day,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  whole  excavation  will 
be  completed  in  four  years.  The  gallery  to  be 
perforated  by  the  machines  will  be  13  feet  wide 
by  7 feet  high,  and  this  once  cut  through,  the 
bore  will  be  enlarged  by  ordinary  means  to 
25  feet  in  width  and  19  feet  in  height,  and  a 
double  line  of  rails  laid. 

Ventilation  is  to  be  effected  by  attaching  a 
ventilator  to  the  axis  of  each  poulie  de  support, 
the  movement  of  which  being  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous, the  ventilating  machine,  composed  of 
a drum  and  a tube,  will  be  constantly  inspiring 
fresh  air  and  expiring  foul. 

Ihe  estimated  cost  of  this  great  tunnel  i3 
only  13,804,942f.  (552,197^.)  It  is  to  be  im- 
mediately commenced  at  the  north  entrance. 


V orkmen  s Libraries.  — A large  and 
t.ial  meeting  of  the  parochial  authorities 
of  Whitechapel,  and  the  working  men  of  the 
district,  was  recently  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a Working  Men’s  Library  and 
Reading-room.  Upwards  of  1,200  working 
men  were  present.  Lord  Ashley  presided. 


ROOF  OF  A LUGGAGE  AND  GOODS  SHED 

AT  THE  PARTS  STATION  OF  THE  ST. 

GERMAIN  AND  ROUEN  RAILWAY. 

This  roof  was  erected  about  six  years  ago 
by  M.  Armand,  architect.  The  span  between 
the  walls  is  5G  feet  9 inches,  and  the  distance 
of  the  principals  (three  in  number),  from  centre 
to  centre,  is  18  feet.  The  timber  arch,  or  bow, 
consists  of  seven  thicknesses  of  plank,  together 
9.t  inches  deep  : they  are  bolted  together  about 
every  2 feet ; the  ends  of  the  bow  are  solid, 
and  are  connected  with  the  laminated  part  by 
slits  being  cut  in  the  solid  timber  into  which 
the  alternate  thicknesses  of  the  laminated  part 
are  fitted,  and  then  bolted  together  ; by  which 
means  greater  solidity  is  obtained  at  the  ends, 
for  securing  the  lj  inch  iron  tie  rod  which 
connects  them.  The  absence  of  any  wall 
plate  here  is  rather  remarkable.  The  arch 
is  secured  to  the  principal  rafter  by  double 
ties,  which  are  bolted  to  both : the  ridge 
is  trussed  from  one  principal  to  the  other, 
giveing  great  stiffness  to  the  whole  framing. 
From  calculations,  it  appears  that  the  quantity 
of  timber  in  the  principals  (or  supporting  parts) 
is,  within  a small  fraction,  two-thirds  of  that 
employed  in  the  purlins,  rafters,  &c.,  or  parts 
supported. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  zinc,  on  poplar 
boards,  only  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  thick. 

C.  F. 


A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  ’51  EXHI- 
BITION, SAID  AT  KENSINGTON. 

The  proposition  “That  the  proposed  exhi- 
bition will  be  of  great  advantage  to  all 
classes,  whether  as  producers,  distributors, 
or  consumers,”  has  already  been  moved  to 
the  world,  and  carried  unanimously.  I can 
scarcely,  therefore,  expect  that  Kensington, 
from  its  locality  — from  its  position  as  the 
friendly  battle-field  on  which  this  fight  is  to 
be  fought,  in  which  both  are  to  be  victors — 
that  Kensington,  connected  as  it  is  so  much 
more  nearly  with  our  estimable  and  admirable 
Sovereign  than  any  other  district,  will  receive 
with  anything  but  the  utmost  enthusiasm  a 
suggestion  made  by  Her  husband,  whose  tri- 
umph is  unquestionably  looked  upon  by  her  as 
her  own.  The  notion  of  an  exhibition  of  this 
sort  has  occupied  many  minds  for  a long  time; 
but  it  needed  the  power  of  a prince  to  give  it 
shape,  and  transform  it  from  the  suggestion  of 


an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  United  King- 
dom into  an  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations.  But  a very  few  years  back,  princes 
were  otherwise  employed  than  in  making  and 
carrying  out  such  suggestions.  Our  histories 
are  records,  as  you  all  well  know,  rather  of 
tumults  and  battles  than  of  peaceful  progress  : 
the  memorials  we  have  raised  are  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  : but  I think  the  time  is  coming 
when  those  who  make  the  unhealthy  town 
healthy — who  lengthen  life  and  increase  enjoy- 
ments— those  who  have  harnessed  steam  and 
chained  the  lightning,  will  have  memorials 
erected  to  them.  “ Peace  hath  her  victories  as 
well  as  war;”  and  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
exhibition  is  a step  in  the  right  direction 
towards  obtaining  a recognition  of  the  peace 
victors, — a step  tending  to  attain  a right  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  of  the 
gratitude  we  owe  to  art.  The  endeavour  of 
my  life,  if  I may  be  permitted  an  egotistical 
allusion  simply  to  show  you  this  is  no  new 
opinion  on  my  part,  has  been  to  popularize 
art,  and  put  within  the  means  of  the  multitude 
its  enjoyments, — to  aid  in  extending  a know- 
ledge and  love  of  art,  and  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  the  artist  in  the  mind  of  his  fellows.  I 
have  always  maintained,  and  will  maintain, 
that  to  those  who  create  for  us  elevating  joys, 
give  us  fine  thoughts,  and  noble  aspirations, 
our  gratitude  and  thanks  are  due.  What 
would  a country  be  without  the  fine  arts? 
Rightly  does  Thomson  say,  that  however 
wealth  may  increase,  and  the  land  may  be 
overspread  by  luxury, — 

“ Yet,  these  neglected, — these  recording  arts, — 
Wealth  rots  a nuisance,  and  oblivious  sunk, 

That  nation  must  another  Carthage  lie.” 

Some  have  asked,  “JBut  what  good  is  to 
follow  from  this  Exhibition  ?”  “ What,  good  is 
it  to  be  to  me?”  And  some  have  whispered, — 
“ Why  should  I show  to  others  that  which 
will  let  them  know  what  I have  done,  and 
what  I can  do,  and  so  enable  them  to  compete 
with  me?”  I would  venture  to  remind  those 
who  do  so  whisper,  that  “ There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but 
it  tendeth  to  poverty.”  How  does  a master 
teach  his  pupil  but  by  setting  before  him  fine 
works  as  examples  ? how  do  we  endeavour  to 
form  and  improve  our  own  taste  but  by  ex- 
amining those  works  which  have  received  the 
applause  and  the  stamp  of  approbation  of  wise 
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men  in  times  past  ? So  we  thus  increase  our 
own  knowledge,  strengthen  our  judgment,  and 
lay  up  means  of  comparison  in  our  mind. 
Some,  again,  have  said,  “ we  shall  be  beaten.” 
Probably  we  may  in  some  departments ; but, 
if  so,  we  shall  be  beaten  into  beating  our 
visitors  hereafter;  and  that  will  be  one  of  the 
good  results  of  this  exhibition.  To  say  that 
there  is  no  power  to  excel  in  art  in  England  is 
quite  preposterous.  It  used  once  to  be  said, 
and,  more  than  that,  believed  ; but  I venture 
to  assert  that  at  this  time  the  English  school 
of  art  is  second  to  none ; and,  if  we  wanted 
proof  of  its  excellence,  I need  only  appeal 
to  Kensington,  wherein  we  now  stand,  with 
its  Webster  and  Mulready,  its  Uwins  and 
Creswick,  its  Cope  and  Bell,  and  a dozen 
others,  who  stand  eminent  in  art,  not  merely 
in  England,  but  all  over  the  world.  What 
we  do  want,  however,  is,  artistic  opera- 
tives. The  poorer  classes  have  been  de- 
barred from  the  means  of  improving  them- 
selves, and  now  are  taunted  with  not  having 
done  so.  Our  schools  of  design,  and  our 
art-unions  are  doing  much,  and  this  ex- 
hibition will  do  more.  It  will  offer  a 
neutral  ground  where  the  capitalist  and  the 
operative,  and  where  the  English  and  the 
French  (their  “ natural  enemies,”  as  they  used 
absurdly  to  be  called),  may  meet  in  generous 
rivalry,  emulating  which  shall  outdo  the 
other  in  stimulating  industry,  in  producing 
fine  things,  and  in  putting  within  the  reach  of 
all  what  once  were  luxuries  and  enjoyed  only 
by  the  few.  The  state  of  society  is  not  now 
what  it  used  to  be.  It  is  not  admitted  now 
that  the  multitude  are  simply  the  slaves  and 
ministers  of  the  few  ; but  the  few  who  are  made 
by  the  Creator  fitted  for  leaders,  now  devote 
their  power  and  their  talents  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  masses.  I have  been  very  much 
struck  within  the  last  few  weeks,  at  some 
meetings  of  workmen — trade  societies, — to  hear 
bodies  of  100  or  120  men,  working  joiners  and 
masons,  acute  and  clever  men,  talking  of 
capital  and  machinery  as  their  great  ene- 
mies, and  asserting,  that  if  machinery  had 
not  been  made  in  England,  they  would  have 
been  the  better  for  it.  I scarcely  believed  that 
such  ideas  were  now  current,  though  some 
years  ago  they  were  generally  entertained.  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  remind  them  of 
the  often  mentioned  illustration  drawn  from 
printing, — the  petition  of  a score  of  copyists 
against  the  printing  machine,  as  taking  away 
their  bread,  and  the  fact  that  it  now  affords  to 
thousands  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  living,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improve- 
ment and  advantages  it  has  brought  to  the 
whole  world.  So  also  with  regard  to  weaving. 
A hundred  old  ladies  petitioned  against  the 
stocking  loom  as  ruining  them  in  their  knitting, 
and  superseding  hand  labour,  whereas  we 
iknow  that  where  one  person  was  sus- 
I itained  in  that  way,  there  are  thousands  sup- 
| ported  now  through  the  extensive  demand 
s created  by  the  increased  and  cheapened  supply. 

< Now  I believe  that  any  exhibition  such  as  that 
f iproposed,  which  shall  bring  masters  and  men 
(together,  and  provide  a holiday  for  the  whole 
i world,  where  all  may  enjoy  as  well  as 
! learn,  must  do  a vast  deal  of  good,  not  only  in 
! ithe  improvement  of  manufacture  and  art,  but 
I iin  beating  down  those  false  notions  which  in- 

> iduce  the  operative  and  the  capitalist  to  consider 
i itheir  interests  antagonistic,  and  not  as  they 
| ‘really  are,  coincident  and  mutual.  There  are 

rone  or  two  practical  points  to  which  I would 
; itake  this  occasion  to  advert.  The  hope  has 
! (been  expressed  in  various  quarters  that  some 
imeans  will  be  adopted  to  protect  the  inventors 
1 fof  new  ideas.  There  may  be  hundreds  of  able 
I rand  ingenious  men  who  have  some  new  and 
\ rpractical  idea,  which,  under  the  present  law,  if 
ithey  exhibit,  will  be  considered  as  published, 
mnd  they  would  thus  be  prevented  from  gaining 
a patent.  I hope  the  mention  of  this  point  in 
asuch  a meeting  as  this,  where  there  are  men 

> Iwho  have  authority,  may  lead  to  some  arrange- 
lment  which  may  enable  such  thoughts  to  be 

[ ^exhibited,  and  yet  not  destroy  the  power  of  the 
* (inventor  to  obtain  a patent  hereafter.*  Another 
!i|cpoint  of  great  importance  is,  that  individual 
s imperatives  should  exhibit  their  designs,  and 
athat  in  all  cases  the  designer’s  name  should  be 
Iliaffixed,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer’s.  Those 
|)(men,  who  are  at  present  unknown,  who  are 
* This  has  since  had  attention.  A Kill  will  probably  be 
Ircorought  into  Parliament  to  protect  inventors. 


labouring  in  the  production  of  the  works  we 
are  constantly  admiring  all  over  the  metro- 
polis, should,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  have 
the  means  of  appearing  in  their  right  position. 
Let  the  manufacturer  have  all  due  credit,  and 
all  just  thanks,  for  the  means  of  production  he 
has  provided;  but  let  the  mind  which  has 
produced  and  invented,  also  have  a share  of 
public  approbation.  I will  now  but  advert  to 
the  building  that  is  to  contain  this  vast  exhibi- 
tion, to  accommodate  which  it  must  cover, 
they  say,  20  acres ; the  cost  of  which  has  been 
set  down  at  about  120,0002.1  It  is  a grand 
idea,  and  a great  sum  ! England,  however,  is 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  scheme  well,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  Kensington  will  help  England 
to  accomplish  it.  1 ask  for  your  strenuous 
aid  ; and  I would  beg  you  to  remember  in  it 
all,  that  “in  the  unreasoning  progress  of  this 
world,  a wiser  Spirit  is  at  work  for  us  ; a better 
eye  than  ours.”  George  Godwin, 


ROOF  OF  WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

Allow  me  to  remark  that  your  corre- 
spondent, W.  T.  T.,  has  quite  misunderstood 
the  drift  of  the  letter  to  which  he  alludes,  and 
will  see  on  a second  reference  that,  far  from 
condemning,  as  he  supposes,  open  roofs  in 
general,  I express  a conviction  that  they  may 
be  made  beautiful  and  truthful  (but  not  by 
the  Gothic  treatment) ; and  that,  instead  of 
recommending  stone  as  a material  for  a roof, 
I merely  insist  on  its  advantages  for  a ceiling, 
and  on  the  utility  of  ceilings  in  general.  This 
comparison,  however,  between  ceiled  and  un- 
ceiled buildings  forms  no  part  of  my  main 
argument,  but  was  introduced  to  anticipate 
what  might  seem  a harsh  deduction — viz.,  that 
if  vaulting  were  an  absolute  essential  to  the 
Gothic,  that  style  would  be  altogether  forbidden 
us,  since  our  buildings  are  not  vaulted,  and  no 
pne  will  go  to  the  expense  of  vaulting  merely 
to  carry  out  a principle.  To  show',  therefore, 
that  my  position  did  not  exact  anything  so 
hard  as  the  entire  abandonment  of  Gothic 
architecture,  I thought  it  proper  to  point  out 
that  there  were  advantages  enough  in  vaulting 
amply  to  justify  its  adoption  in  any  modern 
building,  not  for  the  sake  of  reviving  an  old 
style  (which  I should  call  a most  absurd  piece 
of  extravagance),  but  for  real  utility ; in  a 
word, — for  making  a better  building,  not  a 
more  Gothic  one. 

Without  once  denying  my  position  (the 
falsehood  and  absurdity  of  all  Gothicized 
timber  roofs),  “ W.  T.  T.”  says,  before  con- 
demning such  a work  as  Westminster  Hall, 
we  should  look  at  the  objects  proposed  to  the 
architect.  Most  certainly  we  should,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  construct  a room  and  roof  in  which 
those  objects  he  mentions  should  be  better 
attained.  But  is  this  sufficient  to  render  the 
work  a piece  of  true  art,  or  a model  to  suc- 
ceeding ages  ? Certainly  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  these  objects  were  the  only  ones 
proposed,  or  were  looked  on  as  paramount 
to  all  others, — if  the  room  was  only  required 
to  be  without  obstructions,  and  “ feasible,  im- 
posing, and  grand,”  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
qualities, — then,  Sir,  I contend  that  though  the 
architect  had  perfectly  attained  all  these  objects, 
his  work  is  not  true  architecture.  I base  my 
objections  on  the  ground  that  truth  is  an 
essential  in  every  work  (even  though  not  men- 
tioned in  the  architect’s  instructions), — that 
it  is  more  essential  than  grandeur,  magni- 
ficence, or  any  visual  effect, — that  the  difficulty 
and  merit  of  the  art  consist  in  reconciling 
these  objects  with  truth,  not  in  sacrificing 
them  to  truth  (as  engineers  pretend  to  do),  nor 
yet  in  sacrificing  truth  to  them  (as  the  designer 
of  Westminster  Hall  did),  and  that  the  moment 
an  artist  does  this,  he  in  fact  evades  the  diffi- 
culty without  which  there  is  no  art,  he  cuts 
the  knot,  he  gives  up  the  problem.  The  can- 
vass splendours  of  a Parisian  fete  may  teach 
you,  that,  once  emancipate  us  from  the  stern 
obligation  of  truth,  and  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence are  mere  child’s  play,  requiring  no  art 
beyond  that  of  the  upholsterer  or  the  plasterer. 
Mr.  Ruskin  (amid  all  his  mistakes)  has  yet, 
on  this  point,  most  truly  said,  that  all  the 
beautiful  or  grand  effects  ever  produced,  are 
not  worth  a lie.  Now,  I freely  admit  West- 
minster Hall  to  be  the  most  magnificent  roof 
yet  constructed ; but,  unfortunately,  it  is  also 


the  most  magnificent  falsehood  ever  told  in 
timber  (there  have  been,  indeed,  greater  in 
stone).  I call  it  false  architecture,  because  its 
whole  decoration  is  a disguise,  a clothing  bor- 
rowed from  stone  construction,  and  here  ren- 
dered meaningless.  I call  it  also  false  engi- 
neering, because  the  disguise  is  not  (as  in  some 
Gothic  roofs)  confined  to  ornamental  sham 
arching,  but  allowed  to  run  into  structural 
member’s,  and  renders  them  unscientific,  waste- 
ful, and  inefficient.  W.  T.  T.,  indeed,  asks 
whether,  had  it  been  very  faulty  in  construc- 
tion, it  would  have  stood  the  test  of  so  many 
ages? — a question  which  would  imply  that  he 
has  seen  it  only  in  engravings.  Otherwise,  he 
must  surely  have  been  aware  that  it  has  not 
stood  this  test,  but  has  sunk  and  become  de- 
formed throughout  its  entire  frame. 

As  for  recommending  stone  as  a roofing 
material,  he  will  not  find  a word  in  my  letter 
to  that  effect. 

I will  certainly  make  the  useful  comparison 
suggested  by  W.  T.  T.,  but  this  question  has 
no  bearing  on  the  two  originally  mooted,  viz., 
the  inadmissibility  of  the  Gothic  treatment  in 
open  roofs,  and  the  advantages  of  ceiled  over 
unceiled  buildings,  both  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  left  untouched.  E.  L.  G. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Lincoln  and 
Lincolnshire  Penitent  Females’  Home  was  laid 
on  Thursday  in  last  week. During  the  en- 

suing summer  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Melton  is  to  be  repaired, 
and  other  restorations  effected. An  in- 

tended project  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, to  shut  out  the  public  of  Oxford  and 
its  vicinity  from  many  of  their  healthful  walks 
and  commons,  of  immemorial  right  and  usage, 
has  been  thwarted,  it  is  said,  by  exposure  in 
the  Times. -The  foundation  stone  of  an  In- 

dependent Chapel  was  to  be  laid  on  15th  inst., 
at  Haylands,  near  Ryde.  The  Baptists  pro- 
pose also  to  erect  a chapel,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  1,5002.  (with  500  sittings)  and  to  in- 
clude schools,  vestry,  &c. Plans  of  the 

proposed  Worcester  Diocesan  Training  School, 
at  Saltley,  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  Ferry, 
have  been  sent  to  the  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, previous  to  tenders  being  sent 
in  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  which 
are  to  be  mixed  in  style, — Early  English, 
with  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  ! The  form  is 
quadrangular,  with  150  feet  frontage,  and  two 
stories  in  height,  besides  rooms  in  the  roof. 
The  college  will  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
departments — a training  school  for  masters, 
and  a middle  school  for  students,  each  depart- 
ment having  its  own  set  of  class-rooms.  The 
building  will  contain  altogether  150  dormi- 
tories, arranged  as  in  Oscott  College.  The 
erection  of  a chapel  is  postponed  : the  build- 
ings already  contemplated  will  cost  upwards  of 

10.0002.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  Hamstead 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  as  in  the 
neighbouring  church.  The  site,  at  Upper 
Saltley,  is  a gift  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P. 

A memorial  window  to  the  late  Dean  of 

Sarum  is  about  to  be  put  up  in  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral. The  subscription  now  amounts  to  400 

guineas. At  a meeting  of  the  Plymouth 

Water  Committee,  specimens  of  the  glass  pipes 
for  conveying  the  town’s  water  were  produced, 
but,  on  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  they  were 
unanimously  disapproved  of, — on  what  special 

ground  is  not  stated. The  new  church  at 

Moxley,  Wednesbury,  is  to  be  in  the  Early 
English  style,  with  nave  and  chancel,  tower 
and  spire,  and  will  contain  635  persons.  About 

3.0002.  will  be  required,  of  which  nearly  2,0002. 
have  been  obtained,  chiefly  by  grants  from 
societies.  We  hope  the  sum  required  will  be 
speedily  collected.  Mr.  Wm.  Horton,  of  Wed- 
nesbury, is  the  architect,  and  the  builder  is 

Mr.  Isaac  Heighway,  of  Walsall. By  the 

Bolton  Improvement  Act,  now  unopposed,  a 
new  market  will  be  erected,  ranging  from 
Bridge-street  to  Knowsley-street,  and  street 

stalls  superseded. Mr.  John  Howison,  of 

French-hall,  Gateshead,  has  been  elected 

county  bridge  surveyor  for  Durham. At  the 

Silver  Mine  Lime  Works,  Linlithgowshire, 
3,700  tons  of  stones  were  recently  raised  at 
one  blast.  The  quantity  of  powder  used  was 
5 cwt. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A CEILING  TO  A DWELL- 
ING-HOUSE. 

The  accompanying  design  for  a ceiling  is  one 
of  a number,  made  and  drawn  by  Joseph 
Bass,  a modeller,  of  Lambeth,  to  shew  what 
he  could  do  for  20/.,  exclusive  of  materials. 
Including  the  materials,  it  would  cost  about 
30/.  We  do  not  usually  employ  our  pages  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals,  but  if,  in  this  case, 
by  giving  publicity  to  bis  design,  any  good 
should  result  to  him,  we  shall  be  glad  of  it,  as 
he  seems  an  ingenious  man.  The  room  should 
be  lofty  to  admit  of  such  an  amount  of  cast 
work  as  is  here  designated.  The  size  of 
the  ceiling  is  12  feet  by  18  feet. 


TERRA.  COTTA  MONUMENTAL 
MEMORIALS. 

It  would  add,  I think,  greatly  to  the  decency 
of  interment,  and  to  the  comfort  of  relatives,  if 
some  permanent  mark  of  each  person’s  place 
of  burial  could  be  fixed,  either  in  the  place  itself, 
or  in  some  public  building.  A desire  for 
some  such  record  seems  one  of  the  higher 
instincts  of  humanity.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
intelligent  form  of  that  instinct  of  conservation 
which  lingers  round  the  dead,  and  which  is 
gratified  by  attempts,  however  rude,  or  how- 
ever noxious,  nay,  revolting,  to  preserve  the 
bodies  themselves.  The  mausoleum,  the 
monument,  the  tablet  in  the  parish  church,  the 


gravestone,  the  headstone,  preserve  these 
records,  though  imperfectly,  and  at  great 
expense,  for  the  rich.  It  should  be  made 
easy  for  the  poor. 

Surely  this  might  be  effected  by  means  of 
earthenware  tablets,  impressed  by  moveable 
types,  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It 
would  still  more  simplify  and  cheapen  the 
process  if  the  constant  and  formal  part  of  the 
inscription  were  stereotyped.  The  rest  only 
would  have  to  be  supplied  as  it  was  wanted. 
The  inscribed  pottery  of  Pompeii  has  made 
thousands  wonder  how  the  ancients  missed 
the  art  of  printing.  That  pottery,  and  still 
more  that  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  proves  how 
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durably  it  preserves  the  records  committed  to 
its  keeping. 

The  clay  of  the  potter  ministers  to  the 
earliest  material  wants  of  social  and  civilized 
man,  through  his  cooking  instinct.  The  press 
ministers  to  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  wants. 
May  not  the  nineteenth  century,  an  age  of 
whose  mighty  inventions  the  mightiest  is  the 
infant  art  of  combining  and  distributing,  for 
the  good  of  the  many,  the  material  and 
spiritual  productions  of  the  few,  effect  such  a 
combination  of  the  clay  and  the  printing  type 
as  may  supply  these  two  pressing  needs  of  the 
people  ? — the  material  want  of  wholesome 
sepulture,  the  spiritual  want  of  preserving  the 
name,  the  memory,  and  the  resting-place  of  the 
dead.  Jacob. 


The  idea  of  a terra  cotta  tombstone  is  new 
in  this  country,  and  no  doubt  if  properly 
glazed  it  would  be  as  durable  as  any  other  ma- 
terial, but  the  great  advantage,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  this  : a great  degree  of  elegance  of  form 
and  ornamentation  could  be  attained  at  com- 
paratively little  expense.  What  is  particularly 
new  in  this  project  is  the  application  of  move- 
able  type  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  in- 
scriptions in  the  soft  clay,  afterwards  to  be 
rendered  durable  by  baking,  for  as  to  impress- 
ing inscriptions  on  the  clay  and  then  baking 
them,  the  Babylonish  bricks  and  cylinders 
testify  to  a considerable  antiquity.  It  is 
curious,  also,  that  the  idea  of  the  application 
of  moveable  type  should  follow — as  in  the  case 
of  printing — after  the  first  process  had  been  so 
long  practised.  J.  Bonomi. 


THE  BUILDING  REFEREES’  COURT. 

In  your  paper  of  last  week  there  was  a 
notice  of  a deputation  to  the  office  of  Woods 
.on  that  vexed  subject,  the  “ New  Metropolitan 
Buildings’  Act,”  in  which  not  only  the  threat- 
ened abasement  of  the  referees  was  strongly 
objected  to,  but  a suggestion  was  thrown  out 
that  the  referees  should  sit  in  open  court  as 
magistrates  do,  and  that  the  registrar  should 
act  as  the  clerk  in  the  police  courts,  giving  his 
legal  advice  when  required,  and  keeping  the 
records  of  the  proceedings.  This  would  greatly 
simplify  the  business,  and  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public,  and  is  a course  which  had 
long  ago  occurred  to  me  as  well  as  others. 

The  present  system  is  of  a piece  with  the 
act  itself,  complicated  and  unsatisfactory  ; and 
the  style  of  correspondence  adopted,  and  tone 
of  proceeding,  remind  one  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  his  “ Ego  et  Rex  mcus”  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  cardinal  had  but  one  king  to 
i dictate  to,  but  here  there  are  three.  The  sit- 
tings at  this  office  always  present  to  my  mind 
a tableau  vivant  of  the  Inquisition,  as  repre- 
i sented  in  the  plates  to  the  History  of  that 
institution  ; and  the  costliness  of  the  machinery 
— two  of  the  board  with  salaries  of  the 
millenium  period  and  two — of  the  cinque 
i cento , besides  their  satellites, — seems  to  be 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  business, 
;and  with  this  formidable  array  and  ceremony 
( some  of  the  cases  brought  before  them  appear 
like  breaking  a fly  upon  the  wheel. 

I trust  this  suggestion  of  taking  the  police 
( courts  as  a model  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  be 
( seriously  considered  in  framing  the  new  act. 

Olim. 


Selfish  Art. — It  is  said  that  Mr.  Wyon, 
tR.A.,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  East- 
i India  Company  to  prepare  a die  for  a gold 

Iimedal  to  be  presented  to  Major  Edwardes,  in 
(acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  by 
nthat  officer  during  the  recent  war  in  the  East ; 
bthat  as  it  is  intended  solely  for  the  Major,  the 
idie  will  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  medal  is 
M struck,  so  that  no  duplicate  shall  exist.  We 
[iiihope  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  is  incor- 
fjjerect,  and  that  national  collections  will,  at  all 
svevents,  be  permitted  to  have  impressions.  How 

timuch  more  flattering  to  the  Major  it  would  be 
•to  put  his  head  on  the  medal,  and  distri- 
bute it  pretty  extensively,  than  thus  to  misapply 
$hthe  process  of  medal  die-sinking. 

Exhibition  of  Engravings. — The  So- 
l'|i(ciety  of  Artists  at  Birmingham  mean  to  have 
none  of  their  rooms  set  apart  this  year  exclu- 
• ivsively  for  engravings  by  artists  trained  in  the 
itfiBirmingham  School. 


ANCIENT  HOUSE-FRONT,  LOUVAIN. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  domestic 
architecture  of  Belgium,  arising  partly  from 
the  ancient  division  of  the  provinces,  but 
chiefly  from  the  diversity  of  building  materials 
available  in  the  different  localities.  Thus,  in 
Flanders,  where  there  is  no  stone  and  but  little 
wood,  brick  buildings  predominate ; about 
Liege  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country 
another  character  is  imparted  to  the  houses  by 
tbe  plentiful  use  of  stone;  whilst  in  Brabant 
and  the  midland  parts,  brick,  wood,  and  stone 
are  used  indifferently. 

Examples  of  stone  buildings  from  Mechlin 
and  Ghent  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers 


I of  The  Builder  : we  shall  now  give  spe- 
cimens of  brick.  The  accompanying  sketch 
is  from  Louvain,  and  we  shall  hereafter  give 
one  from  Bruges. 

These  houses  are  built  of  a very  fine  red 
brick,  not  moulded,  but  cut  and  rubbed  : many 
of  them  have  the  front  walls  tied  in  with 
irons,  the  heads  of  which  are  wrought  some- 
times into  fleur-de-lis  or  scrolls,  and  at  others 
into  Arabic  numerals  expressing  the  date  of 
the  building.  Scarcely  any  of  these  houses 
have  chimney-pots,  but  the  shaft  is  carried  up 
some  height  above  the  roof,  and  finished  with 
bricks  and  pantiles,  the  arrangement  of  which 
is  often  ingenious  and  picturesque. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The  majority  of  the  churches  exhibited  are 
in  the  early  English  style:  (1109)  “ District 
Church,  Bracknell,  Berks,”  by  T.  Scandrett ; 
(1113)  “Church  in  a Nobleman’s  Park,”  by 

D.  J.  Childs  (with  very  erroneously  placed 

flying  buttresses);  (1115)  “ Church  at  Wick- 
ham Bishops,  Essex,”  by  E.  Christian  (with 
open  wood  south  porch);  (1142)  “ Church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Hartwell,”  by  C.  Vickers 
(consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  double 
bell-cot  at  west  end);  (1284)  “ Meanwood 
Church,  near  Leeds,”  by  W.  Railton  (though 
part  shows  the  ball-flower  in  the  groining),  are 
amongst  the  number, (1110)  “A  Sugges- 

tion for  an  Improvement  in  Westminster, 
adapted  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  by  W. 
Papworth,  is  a view  down  King-street,  rebuilt, 
commencing  with  a structure  at  the  corner 
of  Downing-street,  similar  to  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  and  a cleverly  drawn  fountain 
at  what  is  now  the  junction  with  Parliament- 
street.  According  to  Sir  John  Evelyn’s  diary, 
“ King  Charles  II.  had  a design  to  buy  all 
King-street,  and  build  it  nobly,  it  being  the 
street  leading  to  Westminster.  This  might 
have  been  done  for  the  expense  of  the  Queen’s 
funeral,  which  was  50,000/.”  This  was  in 
1(395 : the  cost  would  come  out  something 

differently  now. (1111)  “ Wesleyan  Normal 

College,  llorseferry-road,  Westminster,”  by  J. 
Wilson,does  not  set  forth  the  design  to  much  ad- 
vantage.  (1 1 18)  “School  of  Industry  for  Fe- 

male Orphans, about  to  be  erected  at  St.  John’s- 
wood,”  by  G.  Legg,  is  poor  in  effect,  but  may 
look  better  when  carried  out,  as  some  of  the 
churches  here  will  look  worse.  The  pinnacles 

aretoosmalk This  cannot  be  said  of  (1124) 

“Nobleman’s  House  and  Farm  Buildings, 
now  erecting  in  New  South  Wales,”  by 
T.  C.  Tarring,  wherein  the  finialg  of 

gables  are  monstrously  too  large. (1126) 

"Design  for  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  York, 
by  G.  F.  Jones,  is  Norman  in  style,  with  large 

wheel  window  in  entrance  front. (1138) 

“A  Marble  Fireplace,”  by  0.  J.  Richardson, 
was  exhibited  at  the  School  of  Design.  It  is 
an  elaborate  and  able  design,  arranged  to 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  Parian  statuettes. 
(1139)  ‘‘ Interior  of  Baths,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, now  erecting,”  by  G.  T.  Robinson,  is 
Byzantine  in  style  and  not  ineffective.  The 
same  architect  exhibits  “The  Interior  of  the 

Exchange  at  Wolverhampton,”  (1174). 

(1145)  “The  Dining  Hall,  Farming  Wood 
Hall,  Northamptonshire,”  by  T.  Bury,  is  a nice 
specimen  of  Mr.  Bury’s  skill  in  drawing,  and 
the  same  and  something  more  may  be  said  of 
(1289),  “ Church  of  St.  John,  Radipole,”  by 
same  architect. 

(1164)  is  an  outline  geometrical  drawing,  by 

E.  M.  Barry,  of  “ Cliefden,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  now  rebuilding  from  de- 
signs of  C.  Barry,  R.A.”  The  central  portion, 
the  only  new  part,  has  attached  Ionic  columns, 
carrying  only  balls,  with  the  entablature 
breaking  round  them,  and  two  ranges  of 
windows  in  their  height,  — an  arrangement 
open  to  objection,  in  spite  of  precedents. 

The  wings,  terraces,  &c.,  group  well. 

(1184)  “The  Seat  of  E.  Lambe,  Esq., 
now  erecting,”  by  C.  Barry,  jun.,  is  heavily 
coloured,  but  will  make  a good  building. 
The  chimneys,  brought  up  at  the  angles  of 
the  central  tower,  and  at  regular  intervals 
around  the  house,  constitute  an  important 

feature. (1192)  “ A Design  for  a new 

National  Gallery  for  Painting  and  Sculpture,” 
by  Jas.  Fergusson,  was  briefly  mentioned  last 
week.  The  picture  galleries  and  schools  are 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  part  next  Trafalgar- 
square,  with  libraries  under.  The  sculpture 
galleries  are  on  the  ground  floor,  lighted  from 
the  roof  on  one  side  only.  The  picture  galleries 
are  in  three  lateral  divisions  : the  centre  goes 
up  high,  and  is  lighted  by  a continuous  range 
of  windows  seen  over  the  roof  of  the  lower  (side) 
portion : they  would  seem  lo  have  comparatively 
small  extent  of  available  wall.  The  building 
has  the  merit  of  exhibiting  no  wasteful  expen- 
diture of  columns,  and  if  wanting  in  dignity 
is  nol  so  in  elegance.  The  central  lantern  is 
Corinthian,  with  groups  of  sculpture  on 
the  entablature,  and  is  terminated  by 

a Minerva  of  large  size.  (1197) 

“ St.  Helen’s  (R.  C.)  Church,  Westbourne- 
grove.  North,”  by  T.  Meyer,  shows  an 
Early  Decorated  building,  the  interior  of 


which  is  apparently  to  have  stone  groin ed- 
vaulting,  and  fittings  of  more  than  ordinary 
costliness.  Judging  from  (1282)  the  exterior 
of  the  same  church,  the  lower  part  of  spire, 
next  the  top  of  tower,  is  of  metal  work,  and 
though  novel  in  England  does  not  promise 

to  be  satisfactory. (1209)  “ The  Arcades 

and  Portico  to  the  Central  Railway  Station  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,”  by  J.  Dobson,  is  one 
of  the  most  costly  screens  ever  erected.  It  is 
Doric  in  style : the  central  portion  has  a range 
of  coupled  columns  carrying  figures,  and  the 
whole  is  certainly  imposing  in  more  senses  than 
one. (1216)  is  a good  bold  range  of  “Build- 

ings about  to  be  erected  in  the  City,”  by  E. 
I’ Anson. In  (1217)  “Design  for  remodel- 

ling the  Fa9ade,  &c.,  of  National  Gallery,”  by 
H.  B.  Garling,  the  principal  features  are  the 
removal  of  the  turrets  at  end,  the  introduction 
of  a range  of  columns  along  the  face  of  the 
building,  and  the  substitution  of  a square  attic 
in  the  centre,  in  lieu  of  present  dome.  The 
eff’ectof  the  drawing  would  havebeen  better  if  the 
lines  of  the  main  front  had  been  drawn  parallel. 

We  shall  continue  our  notice  of  the  general 
exhibition  next  week. 


ARTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  35th  anniversary  festival  of  this 
institution  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Vis- 
count Hardinge,  Colonel  Rawdon,  and  the 
following  Royal  Academicians, — Sir  W.  C. 
Ross,  D.  Roberts,  C.  Stanfield,  T.  Uwins,  T. 
Webster,  C.  R.  Cockerell,  P.  Hardwick,  P. 
M'Dowell,  and  C.  Barry;  Associates, — R. 
Redgrave,  T.  Creswick,  W.  E.  Frost,  A. 
Elmore,  A.  Egg,  and  W.  P.  Frith ; and  the 
following  patrons, — the  Hon.  — Hardinge, 
Sir  E.  Cust,  Dr.  Rice,  and  Mr.  Fortescue, 
M.P.  The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with 
marked  distinction,  made  an  eloquent  appeal, 
more  especially  to  absent  friends,  and  through 
the  hoped-for  help  of  the  daily  press, — that 
great  institution  or  “estate,”  he  remarked, 
which  ever  stood  forward  as  the  generous 
advocate  of  every  cause  connected  with  bene- 
volence and  charity.  The  period  of  this  appeal 
he  felt  was  a peculiarly  appropriate  one. 
Within  the  last  few  days  there  had  been 
open  all  those  exhibitions  which  presented 
the  collective  works  of  genius  that  had 
been  accumulated  during  the  past  year. 
He  believed  there  were  few  who  knew,  or  ever 
thought,  of  the  painful  processes  which  had 
been  necessary  for  the  production  of  these 
works ; what  a degree  of  severe  mental  toil 
had  been  endured,  what  discouragement  there 
sometimes  was,  on  account  of  harsh  and  un- 
feeling criticism,  and  the  caprices  of  the  public 
taste.  He  believed  that  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  there  would  be  seen  on  the  walls 
of  the  several  exhibitions  as  many  as 
4,000  works  of  art  [Sir  Robert  reads  The 
Builder],  the  result  of  the  toil,  and  labour, 
and  genius  of  the  past  year.  Now,  these  were 
the  productions  of  those  who  had  been  com- 
paratively successful  in  the  race  of  competi- 
tion,—who  had  at  least  had  sufficient  health 
and  strength  to  enable  them  to  contend  in  that 
severe  race ; but  there  were  behind  these,  in 
the  distant  background,  artists  out  of  sight, 
and  almost  out  of  mind,  whose  prospects  had 
been  clouded  by  accidents  and  disease,  some 
of  whom  had  left  widows  and  orphans,  with 
no  other  worldly  possession  but  an  unble- 
mished and  honourable  name,  and  a delicacy 
of  feeling  which  induced  them,  in  many  cases, 
to  withhold  a knowjedge  of  their  affliction. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  that  suf- 
fering in  such  a way  that  delicacy  of  feeling 
should  not  be  wounded  that  this  institution 
had  been  established, — an  institution  marked, 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  greatest  liberality,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  severest  economy,  for  he 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  salaries  during 
the  past  year,  including  commission  to  col- 
lector, &c.,  had  been  but  56/.  16s.  10d.,  and 
the  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  council  and 
subscribers  only  6/.  12s.  Since  1814  not  less 
than  1,200  cases  had  been  relieved  in  sums 
amounting  to  12,700/.,  and  last  year  alone 
fifty-seven  applicants  had  been  relieved  at  a cost 
of  650/. — The  receipts  during  dinner  amounted 
to  about  7l8/.,including  lOO/.frora  her  Majesty, 
50/.  from  Sir  R.  Peel,  50/.  from  the  British 
Institution,  and  20/.  from  Lady  Chantrey. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  extra  hands  have 
lately  been  taken  on  the  Britannia  Bridge 
works,  to  expedite  the  floating  of  the  third 
great  tube.  On  10th  June,  its  final 
transit  to  its  permanent  site  is  to  take 
place.  Since  the  completion  of  the  tubular 
passage,  circular  windows,  4 inches  in  dia- 
meter, fitted  with  glass,  and  standing  about 
20  feet  apart,  have  been  placed  along  the  sides. 
The  Rymney  Iron  Company  have  con- 
tracted to  deliver  in  London  about  12,000 
tons  of  iron  rails,  at  4/.  19s.  8d.  a ton.  Take 
10s.  for  carriage  out,  says  Herapath,  and  there 
remains  under  4/.  10s.,  a price  considered  in 
the  trade  to  be  beneath  the  cost  at  which  the 

rails  can  be  made. The  Bradford  branch  of 

the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line  has  been 
inspected  and  is  about  to  be  opened.  The 
length  is  only  three  miles,  but  the  works  are 
heavy  and  costly,  particularly  the  Bowling 
tunnel,  and  the  bridges  and  retaining  walls  in 
Wakefield-road  and  Broomfields.  The  tunnel 
is  1,646  yards  in  length.  The  arch  throughout 
is  formed  almost  entirely  of  stone.  The  en- 
trance presents  a semi-circular  arch  in  the 
Moorish  style,  and  the  opposite  end  a plain 
Norman  arch.  This  tunnel  is  nearly  straight. 
It  has  three  open  shafts  for  ventilation,  and  is 
almost  entirely  free  from  water.  The  shaft  of 
greatest  depth  is  65  yards.  The  principal 
bridges  are — one,  an  iron  girder,  weighing  in 
iron  alone  300  tons,  of  50  feet  span  and  60 
yards  long,  and  crossing  Wakefield-road ; the 
work  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  Co.,  of  Stanning- 
ley : another,  of  stone,  with  elliptical  arch, 
28  feet  span,  passes  under  Edward-street, 
Bedford-street,  and  Croft-street,  in  Broom- 
fields  ; being  130  yards  long  : a third,  of 
some  prominence,  not  far  from  the  Bowling  tun- 
nel, is  a timber  lattice  bridge,  30  feet  in  height, 
and  with  two  spans  of  80  feet  each.  There 
are  several  additional  bridges — iron  girder, 
bow  string,  and  lattice  bridges — crossing 
several  of  the  roads  and  serving  to  con- 
nect others  at  various  parts  of  the  line. 
The  rails  are  bridge-form,  and  screwed  on 
timber  laid  down  longitudinally.  The  chief 
contractor  of  the  branch  was  Mr.  William 
M'Cormick.  The  Bowling  tunnel  and  cutting 
were  completed  by  Mr.  Angus  Nicholson; 
heavy  masonry  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  by 
Mr.  Frith  ; and  station  and  warehousing  by 

Mr.  Robert  Neil  (Manchester). The  lattice 

viaduct  on  the  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  line 
was  on  Tuesday  week  delivered  up  by  the 
contractor  to  the  Company’s  engineer,  and  its 
stability  tested  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
centring,  much  anxiety  being  manifested  as  to 
the  result.  On  the  centres  being  eased  off, 
the  deflection  was  2j  inches.  On  Wednesday 
morning  the  structure  had  subsided  £ inch 
additional.  In  the  trial  of  strength  72  tons, 
independent  of  persons  on  the  engine  and 
waggons,  were  laid  on  at  rest,  and  then  passed 
and  re-passed  at  a speed  of  15,  20,  and  30 
miles  an  hour.  The  momentary  deflection, 
says  our  authority,  never  exceeded  6J  inches, 
and  this,  on  the  weight  being  removed, 
immediately  sprang  back  2 h inches.  The  final 
settlement  remains  but  3j  inches. 


An  Elementary  Course  of  Geology,  Mineralogy, 

and,  Physical  Geography . By  D.  T.  Ansted, 

M.A.  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster-row. 
Should  any  of  our  readers  be  so  far  mis- 
taken as  to  imagine  that,  as  architects  or  en- 
gineers, they  have  little  to  do,  professionally 
speaking,  with  the  study  of  a subject  such  as 
this,  the  following  quotation  from  Professor 
Ansted’s  volume  will  suffice  to  remove  the 
impression  : — 

“ With  respect  to  the  decomposition  of 
stones  employed  for  building  purposes,  it  is 
greatly  influenced,  as  well  by  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  composition  of  the  stone  itself  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  aggregation  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  as  by  the  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oolitic  limestones  will  thus  suffer  unequal 
decomposition,  unless  the  little  egg-shaped 
particles,  and  the  cement  with  which  they  are 
united,  be  equally  coherent,  and  of  the  same 
chemical  composition.  The  shelly  limestones, 
being  chiefly  formed  of  fragments  of  shells, 
which  are  usually  crystalline  and  cemented  by 
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a calcareous  paste,  are  also  unequal  in  tlieir 
rate  of  decomposition,  because  the  crystalline 
parts  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  de- 
composing effects  of  the  atmosphere.  These 
shelly  limestones  have  also,  generally,  a coarse 
laminated  structure,  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
stratification,  and,  like  sandstones  formed  in 
the  same  way,  they  decompose  rapidly  when 
used  as  flags,  where  their  plane  surfaces  are 
sxposed ; but  if  their  edges  only  are  laid  bare, 
;hey  will  last  for  a very  long  and  almost  in- 
definite period. 

Sandstones,  from  the  mode  of  their  forma- 
tion, are  very  frequently  laminated,  and  more 
sspecially  when  micaceous ; the  plates  of  mica 
being  generally  deposited  in  planes  parallel  to 
die  beds.  Hence,  if  such  sandstone,  or  shelly 
laminated  limestone,  be  placed  in  buildings 
yith  the  planes  of  lamination  in  a vertical 
aosition,  it  will  decompose  in  flakes,  more  or 
ess  rapidly,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
aminae  ; whereas,  if  placed  so  that  the  planes 
if  lamination  are  horizontal,  that  is,  as  in  its 
latural  bed,  the  edges  only  being  ex- 
Dosed,  the  amount  of  decomposition  will 
ie  comparatively  immaterial.  The  sandstones 
leing  composed  of  quartzose  or  siliceous 
grains,  comparatively  indestructible,  they  are 
nore  or  less  durable  according  to  the  nature 
)f  the  cementing  substance;  while,  on  the 
ither  hand,  the  limestones  and  magnesian 
imestones  are  durable  in  proportion  rather  to 
he  extent  in  which  they  are  crystalline ; those 
vhich  partake  least  of  the  crystalline  character, 
suffering  most  from  exposure  to  atmospheric 
nfluences. 

The  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  pro- 
luces  a change  in  the  entire  matter  of  the 
imestones,  and  in  the  cementing  substance  of 
he  sandstones,  according  to  the  amount  of 
surface  exposed.  The  mechanical  action  due 
o atmospheric  causes,  occasions  either  a re- 
noval  or  a disruption  of  the  exposed  particles  ; 
he  former  by  means  of  powerful  winds  and 
Iriving  rains,  and  the  latter  by  the  congelation 
>f  water  forced  into,  or  absorbed  by,  the  ex- 
ernal  portions  of  the  stone.  These  effects  are 
eciprocal,  chemical  action  rendering  the  stone 
iable  to  be  more  easily  affected  by  mechanical 
iction,  which  latter,  by  constantly  presenting 
tew  surfaces,  accelerates  the  disintegrating 
•fleets  of  the  former. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that,  where 
here  are  no  local  reasons  to  the  contrary,  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  limestones  over 
andstones  for  most  public  buildings  intended 

0 be  handed  down  to  future  ages  ; and  this  on 
icqount  of  their  more  general  uniformity  of 
int,  their  comparatively  homogeneous  struc- 
ure,  and  the  facility  and  economy  of  their  con- 
ersion  to  building  purposes.  Amongst  the 
imestones,  also,  those  which  are  most  crystal- 
tne  are  to  be  preferred  ; and  some  of  the  mag- 
iesian  limestones  seem  to  offer  the  greatest 
.dvantages  of  durability,  uniformity  of  struc- 
ure,  beauty  of  appearance,  and  facility  of  con- 
ersion ; but  it  should  be  clearly  understood, 
flat  many  other  limestones,  and  many  sand- 
tones,  also  form  admirable  building  stones; 
nd  these  are  so  distributed  through  the  coun- 
ry,  that  there  is  now  no  excuse  for  those  archi- 
ects  and  engineers  who  neglect  to  examine 
arefully  into  the  relative  durability  and  excel- 
jnce  of  the  stone  employed  in  any  edifice 
bout  to  be  constructed.” 

1 The  author’s  remarks  on  drainage,  water 
apply,  marble,  and  other  subjects,  also  well 
lerit  the  perusal,  as  indeed  does  the  whole 
rork  the  study,  of  all  engaged  in  engineering 
md  architectural  operations.  It  embodies  a 
urge  number  of  facts,  illustrations,  tables,  and 
ither  valuable  matter.  As  to  explanatory 
.•peculations,  or  opinions,  the  author — judi- 
ciously it  appears  to  us,  although  we  do  not 
itndervalue  their  importance — very  much  re- 
ihricts  the  limits  of  these  in  the  present  ele- 
mentary work,  yet,  so  far  as  he  goes,  we  would 
vave  rather  wished  to  have  had  less  deference 
i)  the  ideas  of  Lyell,  eminent  as  he  is,  and 
nore  to  those  of  other  geologists  of  at  least 
iqual  eminence.  We  have  little  other  objec- 
ron  here  to  make  to  this  excellent  work  of  an 
lole  author,  unless  it  be  an  occasional  loose- 
sess  of  mere  verbal  expression, — such  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  use  of  the  term  transparent 
.stistead  of  translucent,  in  speaking  of  thin 
wives  of  gold  and  their  green  translucency. 
idle  whole  work  will  be  found  to  constitute  a 
ompendium  not  only  of  geology  proper,  but 


of  elementary  chemistry  so  far,  as  well  as  of 
mineralogy  and  physical  geography, — all  essen- 
tial branches,  indeed,  of  one  comprehensive 
science.  Facility  of  reference  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  full  indices,  analytical  table  of 
contents,  list  of  numerous  illustrations,  &c., 
and  there  is  a copious  and  useful  glossary  of 
scientific  terms.  For  the  guidance  of  students 
an  appendix  contains  a variety  of  examination 
papers,  with  numerous  leading  and  suggestive 
questions,  useful  in  self-examination,  though 
liable,  it  may  be,  to  something  like  abuse  (as 
every  good  thing  is,  and  this  amongst  others) 
in  cramming  for  the  nonce. 


fSlistctfUanca, 

Manchester  School  op  Design. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  on 
Tuesday  week,  in  the  large  room  of  the  school. 
Brown-street,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  John  Potter,  in 
the  chair,  when  the  report  of  the  council  was 
read,  and  the  medals  and  other  prizes  were 
distributed.  It  appears  from  the  report,  that 
the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  since  last 
year  from  90  to  352  ; and  that  the  school  has 
otherwise  greatly  improved  both  in  resources 
and  in  proficiency.  Amongst  the  pupils  we 
perceive  are  15  joiners  and  masons,  19  archi- 
tects and  builders,  5 upholsterers,  and  4 cabinet 
makers,  also  30  artists,  4 glass  painters,  14 
carvers,  53  calico  designers,  20  decorators,  &c. 
According  to  the  report,  the  past  year  had  been 
one  of  unwonted  outlay.  It  commenced  with 
a debt  amounting  to  212/.,  and  increased  by 
454/.  12s.  2d.,  for  fittings,  &c. ; but  instead  of 
now  nearly  700/.,  the  debt  is  no  more  than 
372/.,  having  been  reduced  by  donations  in 
addition  to  the  annual  subscriptions.  The 
report  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  fact  that 
the  school  had  now  become  a public  institu- 
tion, yet  it  had  been  held  liable  to  municipal 
rates  and  taxes,  in  consequence  of  its  now 
obsolete  laws.  The  counsel  considered  it  ad- 
visable that  an  appeal  should  be  made  against 
this  interpretation  of  its  constitution. 

Chester  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society. — The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  on  the  6th ; the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  presided.  The  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Wood  read  a paper  “ On  the 
probability  that  Kinderton,  near  Middlewich, 
is  the  Condate  of  the  Roman  Itineraries.” 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie  then  gave  an  inter- 
esting lecture  on  an  ancient  wooden  bridge, 
which  has  been  found  buried  in  the  silt,  17 
feet  deep,  on  the  course  of  the  river  Birkett, 
near  Wallasey  Pool,  near  Birkenhead.  Mr. 
Massie  arrived  at  the  inference  that  the  bridge 
in  question  was  a Roman  structure,  to  facilitate 
the  marching  of  armies  across  the  marsh.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Hicklin  an- 
nounced that  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and 
Archajological  Society  had  selected  Chester 
as  the  place  to  be  visited  in  their  annual  ex- 
cursion this  year,  and  was  sure  that  the  Chester 
society  would  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  give  their  friends  from  the  Lancashire 
side  of  the  Mersey  a cordial  welcome.  Draw- 
ings of  the  figures  on  Gresford  Church  tower, 
which  is  undergoing  repair,  and  of  the  me- 
dieval pavement  found  in  Feathers’- lane, 
Chester,  were  also  exhibited,  and  gave  occasion 
for  some  comments. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  Competition,  York. 
One  of  the  thirty-nine  candidates  in  this  mat- 
ter, whose  design,  if  we  understand  rightly, 
was  selected  as  the  second  best,  asserts  that 
the  chosen  design  was  not  sent  in  till  after  the 
time  appointed  by  advertisement  for  receiving 
the  plans,  viz.,  the  1st  of  February, — an  extra 
time  having  been  given  on  application  to  the 
author  of  it ; and  he  asks  how  he  and  other 
competitors  may  “ obtain  redress  from  the 
trustees  for  their  breach  of  contract?”  The 
injustice  of  the  proceeding,  if  the  statement  be 
correct,  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out, 
and  it  admits  of  inferences  far  from  creditable 
to  the  committee;  the  competitors,  however, 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  redress 
legally. 

Hardening  Metals. — Mr.  Wheeler,  of 
Franklin  county,  Massachusetts,  has  taken  a 
patent  for  hardening  steel  or  iron  “ by  im- 
mersing it  below  the  surface  of,  and  in,  water, 
and  then  causing  one  or  more  jets  to  play 
through  the  body  of  the  water,  and  against  the 
I metal  or  part  thereof  to  be  hardened.” 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  hav 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  8th  June,  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  public  baths  and 
washhouses,  in  St.  James’s  parish,  West- 
minster: plans,  &c.,  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Baly,  of  14, 
Buckingham-street,  Adelphi ; by  1st  June,  for 
repewing  and  restoring  the  interior  of  Much 
Wenlock  Church,  Salop,  as  advertised;  by 
1 7th,  for  the  several  works  to  be  done  in  en- 
larging the  workhouse  of  the  Chertsey  Union, 
and  reconstructing  the  drainage,  on  plans  by 
Mr.  John  Billing,  of  London-street,  Reading, 
architect ; by  28th  inst.,  for  a quantity  of 
kerb,  paving  stone,  and  granite  pitching,  as 
advertised,  for  the  West  Ham  highways,  Mr. 
R.  Rake,  of  West  Ham,  surveyor ; by  30th,  for 
the  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  an  infirmary, 
schools,  and  other  buildings,  alterations,  &c., 
for  the  Stepney  guardians,  Mr.  Dunch,  of  15, 
Stepney-causeway,  Commercial-road,  surveyor; 
by  30th,  for  granite  and  other  materials,  as  ad- 
vertised,for  St.  Giles’s  and  St.  George’s,  Blooms- 
bury, Mr.  Birch,  of  199}  Holborn,  surveyor; 
by  23rd,  for  a butt,  &c.,  for  musket  ball  prac- 
tice, at  Chatham  garrison,  drawings,  &c.,  by 
Royal  Engineer  of  Ordnance,  Chatham  Lines ; 
by  21st,  for  constructing  brick  sewers  in  Fig- 
lane,  &c.,  and  at  Westminster,  separate  ten- 
ders as  advertised,  for  the  Metropolitan  Sewers 
Commission ; by  25th,  for  wood  carvings  and 
other  work  in  restoring  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft, 
Norwich,  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  of  Brook-street, 
Ipswich,  architect;  by  5th  June,  for  the  erec- 
tion and  completion  of  a new  workhouse  for 
the  Wortley  Union,  near  Sheffield,  plans,  &c., 
by  Messrs.  Aicken  and  Capes,  of  1,  Clarence- 
street,  Islington,  architects, — one  or  more 
tenders ; by  4th,  for  the  construction  of  a 
main  drain  at  Woolwich,  Royal  Ordnance  En- 
gineer, Artillery  barracks,  Woolwich;  by  27th, 
for  two  cast-iron  purifiers  and  other  apparatus  as 
advertised,  for  the  Boston  Gas-light  and  Coke 
Company ; by  24th  inst.,  for  repairing  plaster 
work,  carving,  string  courses,&c.,  in  Leominster 
Church  ; by  28th,  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic sewers  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  of 
10,  Downing-street,  Cambridge,  Surveyor ; 
by  3rd  June,  for  the  construction  of  several 
heavy  waste  weirs  for  the  Manchester 
Water  Works,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  of  46, 
Brown-street,  Manchester,  engineer;  by  12th, 
for  2,700  tons  blue  Guernsey  granite,  and 
1,600  tons  Kentish  or  Hertford  flints  for  Pad- 
dington Vestry  authorities  ; by  21st  inst.,  for 
300  yards  of  brick  drain  at  Landport,  Mr. 
Joseph  Craven,  of  Mile-end,  Landport,  Sur- 
veyor ; and  by  4th  June,  for  a supply  of  curb, 
flint,  granite,  gravel,  plank,  &c.,  for  the  Port- 
sea  Highway  Board,  Landport. 

Accident  ijy  Blasting  at  Algiers. — 
On  4th  inst.,  MM.  Barthelon  and  Dussaud, 
contractors  for  conveyance  of  materials  for  the 
French  corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  hydraulic 
works  at  Algiers,  sprang  a mine  in  the  quarry 
of  Bab-el-Dued,  consisting  of  two  excavations, 
one  charged  with  2,500,  and  the  ether  with 
1,500  kilogrrmmes  of  powder,  when  a volley 
of  stones  and  large  blocks  of  rock  from  the 
interior  of  the  mountain  was  hurled  towards 
the  city,  and  struck  various  persons  amongst 
a multitude,  some  of  the  parties  standing  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  800  metres.  Eight 
persons  were  killed,  and  many  wounded.  The 
contractors,  it  is  said,  had  given  due  admo- 
nition to  the  public,  but  probably  such  an  ex- 
plosion was  not  anticipated. 

Blenheim  Palace. — It  is  currently  ru- 
moured that  this  building  will  shortly  be  opened 
to  the  public  as  heretofore,  every  day  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Wide  Estimating. — Tenders  for  the  alter- 
ation of  a house  at  Hilton,  near  St.  Ives, 


Hunts ; for  additions  to  a farm-house,  new 
stabling,  &c. ; Messrs.  Habershon,  architects  : 

Saint,  St.  Ives ;£628 

Smallbone,  ditto 622 

Twelvetrees,  sen.,  Biggleswade  ....  595 

Bennet  and  Son,  Whittlesea 520 

Aldis,  Fenstanton  475 

Burford,  St.  Neots 472 

Butler 446 

Bunting,  St.  Ives  429 

Gathergood,  Huntingdon 420 

Harrat  and  Co.,  Huntingdon 370 

Bird 337 

Barter,  St.  Ives 315 

For  the  enlargement  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Biggleswade;  Edward  Twelvetrees,  architect: 

Field,  Biggleswade j£110 

Twelvetrees  (accepted)  98 
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British  Archaeological  Association. 
— On  the  8th,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair,  communications  were  read,  amongst 
others,  from  Messrs.  Barton  and  Bergne,  re- 
lating to  coins  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
resembling  very  closely  those  of  our  Henry 
III.  and  some  other  English  and  Scotch  kings 
of  about  that  time,  but  bearing  the  names  of 
Flemish  towns,  and  apparently  coined  by  the 
princes  of  that  nation.  Mr.  Barton  affirms 
them  to  be  good  and  true  money,  but  Mr. 
Bergne  considers  they  are  imitations,  either 
struck  by  the  princes  to  obtain  the  profit  of 
mintage,  or  by  them  or  some  private  indi- 
vidual for  the  purpose  of  circulating  light  or 
base  coins.  From  Mr.  Lott,  on  some  Roman 
coins  found  during  an  excavation  for  a drain 
in  the  upper  part  of  Cheapside.  From  Mr.  C. 
Baily,  on  an  ampulla  of  lead  now  in  the 
Museum  at  York,  and  which,  he  supposes,  was 
used  to  contain  the  oil  used  in  the  Romish 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  this  appearing 
to  be  the  subject  represented  on  one  side  of 
the  vessel.  It  is  of  about  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. From  Mr.  Purland,  on  a representation 
in  the  “ Historic  Reliques,”  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Williams,  of  one  of  four  candelabra  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ghent,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Charles  the  First,  but  which  Mr.  P.  considered 
to  be  of  earlier  workmanship;  and  from  their 
height  corresponding  nearly  with  that  of  the 
tomb  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  similarity,  in  some  respects,  of  their 
ornament  to  that  of  the  tomb,  he  suggested, 
they  might  have  been  made  to  form  part  of 
the  monument,  and  he  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion by  reference  to  the  armorial  bearings. 
Also  from  Mr.  Harrison  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Massie,  some  further  remarks  on  the  pavement, 
&c.,  at  Chester;  and  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith, 
on  excavations  at  Lymne  Castle,  Kent. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
On  the  14th  instant  (Mr.  Cubitt,  president,  in 
the  chair),  the  paper  read  was  “ On  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Permanent  Way  of  Railways  ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Wrought-iron  Perma- 
nent Way  laid  down  on  the  Main  line  of  the 
North  Midland  Railway,”  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  in 
which  Messrs.  Hawkshaw,  Brunei, Locke, M.P., 
Barlow,  and  Glynn,  took  part,  the  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
systems  of  permanent  way  in  present  use  were 
discussed  ; but  it  appeared  to  be  a general 
opinion,  that  no  one  system  of  laying  a perma- 
nent road  could  at  present  claim  a great 
superiority  over  any  other ; and  that,  in 
reality,  much  more  depended  on  the  good 
quality  of  the  materials  used  in  its  construction 
than  in  any  particular  way  of  laying  it.  The 
objects  to  be  attained  were — simplicity  of  con- 
struction, so  that  there  should  be  as  few  parts 
as  possible  to  get  out  of  order,  a perfect  joint, 
and  economy  of  maintenance  ; and  though  the 
two  first  of  these  desiderata  were  admitted  to 
be  obtained  in  a permanent  way  with  bridge- 
shaped rails  and  longitudinal  timber  sleepers, 
it  was  contended  that  they  were,  to  some  ex- 
tent, counterbalanced  in  a road  laid  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  with  double-headed  rails  and 
cast-iron  chairs,  as,  in  some  instances,  after 
being  turned,  the  second  table  was  found  to  be 
more  durable  than  the  first.  It  was  announced 
from  the  chair,  that  the  president’s  annual 
conversazione  would  be  held  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  28th. 

The  Barrow  Monument.- — The  ceremony 
of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  testimonial  to 
the  late  Sir  John  Barrow  was  to  take  place  at 
Ulverstone  on  the  15th.  The  subscriptions 
to  the  testimonial  amount  to  upwards  of 
1,000/.  The  design  selected  by  the  committee 
is  that  of  Mr.  A.  Trimen,  architect.  The  stone 
tower  designed  by  him  is  to  be  100  feet  in 
height,  by  40  feet  diameter  at  the  base ; and 
as  the  structure  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Hill  of 
Hoad,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  town 
of  Ulverstone,  the  tower  will  serve  as  a sea- 
mark for  the  navigation  of  the  dangerous  bay 
of  Morecambe. 

Professional  Good  Fellowship.  — 
Any  exhibition  of  good  feeling  is  a true  plea- 
sure to  us,  and  we  gladly  chronicle  that  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  entertained 
Mr.  James  Wylson,  one  of  their  body,  and  not 
unknown  to  our  readers,  at  a dinner  in  the 
Globe  Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  8th  May,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  that  city  to  return  to 
London. 


[May  18,  1850. 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  of  this 
society,  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  last  week, 
Mr.  Charles  Barber  delivered  an  address,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  : There  cannot  be  a 
wider  or  more  noble  field  of  action  than  the 
study  or  practice  of  architecture.  By  the  study 
I do  not  mean  the  mere  imitation  of  times 
long  gone,  but  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
find  out  the  reasons  why  this  or  that  was  done, 
to  embrace  the  same  train  of  thinking,  and  the 
reason,  as  we  suppose,  why  they  did  it,  not 
looking  on  the  past  with  sluggish  idolatry,  but 
to  get  our  minds  filled  with  the  same  loftiness 
of  sentiment,  catching  the  fervour  of  the  origi- 
nal, we  may  build  a lasting  reputation  for  our- 
selves and  time.  The  profession  has  many 
advantages,  and  calls  for  the  best  efforts  of 
your  minds  to  advance  its  objects.  What 
would  Greece  or  Rome  be  at  this  moment  but 
for  the  monuments  which  tell  of  their  great- 
ness and  learning  ? — and  depend  upon  it,  what 
man  has  done,  man  may  again  do,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  happiest  features  of  your  profession, 
that,  in  the  convulsions  of  states  and  nations, 
which  shake  society  to  its  foundation,  your 
works  will  outlive  the  shock,  and  be  but 
slightly  injured  by  the  hand  of  time. 

An  Architect’s  Sign-Post. — In  a town 
not  100  miles  from  Thirsk,  a worthy  member 
of  the  profession  has  rented  a small  space  of 
the  brick  pier  between  the  windows  of  the 
principal  inn,  some  3 feet  by  2 feet,  for  a sign- 
board, upon  which  is  blazoned  in  heraldic  pro- 
priety— “ Snooks,  Civil  Engineer,  Architect, 
Surveyor,  Estate  Agent,  &c.,  &c.”  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  laundress  round  the  corner,  is  trying  to 
obtain  about  the  same  quantity  of  space  at  as 
easy  a rate  as  possible,  as  she  thinks  it  a most 
desirable  position  for  an  artistic  panel,  showing 
a view  of  that  useful  engineering  work  so 
coveted  by  her  profession,  and  under  which 
will  be  inscribed — “Mangling  done  here.” 

The  Bury  Mechanics’  Institution 
and  Athenaeum. — Tenders  are  now  being 
obtained  for  this  building,  which  is  proposed 
to  be  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Smirke,  (not  Joshua  Smerk,  as  stated  by 
our  local  informant  a fortnight  ago,)  at  the 
expense  of  a number  of  the  gentlemen  of  that 
rapidly  increasing  and  prosperous  town.  The 
Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  others  are 
munificent  contributors.  The  site,  which  was 
given  by  the  nobleman  above  named,  adjoins 
a somewhat  extensive  range  of  public  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  under  the  same  archi- 
tect, for  Lord  Derby,  comprising  assembly 
rooms,  court-house,  hotel,  estate  office,  &c. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply.  — The 
bill  of  the  Watford  Spring  Water  Company, 
was  presented  in  the  Commons  on  Tuesday 
for  reading  a second  time ; but  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  Sir  G.  Grey,  that  the  Board  of 
Health’s  report  was  now  almost  ready,  and  of 
Lord  Ashley,  that  it  would  develope  new 
sources  of  supply,  and  a mode  of  administra- 
tion five  times  cheaper  than  that  proposed  by 
the  Watford  scheme,  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
by  a majority  of  196  to  90  votes.  The  bill 
for  the  Henley-on-Thames  scheme  was  then 
brought  forward  for  second  reading,  and  was 
also  rejected  by  a majority  of  226  to  116. 

Opening  St.  Paul’s. — We  have  been 
waiting  to  hear  what  further  steps  would  be 
taken  to  secure  this  desirable  improvement : 
we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  hastily  given  up. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  surveyor  of 
the  City  Commissioners  is  correct  when  he 
says  in  his  report,  “ that  in  every  particular  as 
regards  the  traffic,  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience to  the  metropolitan  public  would  be 
largely  increased  by  opening  the  western  area 
in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  widening  the 
thoroughfares  around  the  same.”  A few  days 
ago  an  influential  deputation  waited  upon  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  to  make  a further  repre- 
sentation to  them  on  the  subject,  when  we 
were  rather  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Cockerell  on 
the  side  of  those  who  would  retain  the  railing. 
The  result  of  the  interview  is  not  yet  known. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society. — At 
a meeting  of  the  above  society,  on  Wednesday 
last  week,  Mr.  Portal  (the  secretary)  read  the 
report,  which  stated  that  a plan  proposed  by 
the  Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society, 
for  forming  a union  of  architectural  societies, 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 
The  report  went  on  to  state  that  the  secretaries 


had  lately  inspected  the  restorations  in  pro-1 
gress  at  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Great  Milton.; 
well  worthy  a visit  on  account  of  the  curiousi 
frescoes  daily  laid  bare ; and  while  it  was  to 
be  regretted  that  the  length  of  the  wall  pieces 
obstructed  the  view  of  the  windows,  and  that 
the  ancient  altar-stone  which  had  been  disco- 
vered in  the  nave  was  not,  as  at  Garrington^ 
to  be  restored  to  its  proper  place,  still  on  thel 
whole  the  greatest  praise  was  due  to  the  whole 
work,  which  was  substantial  and  in  good  tastel 
Mr.  Lygon,  of  Christ  Church,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “ Fonts.”  During  a conversation 
which  ensued,  it  transpired  that  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Christ,  in  Oxford,  there  is  no 
font, — the  alms  dish,  which  ordinarily  stands 
on  the  altar,  being  used  for  the  rite  of  baptism. 

The  Water-Colour  Society. — A cor- 
respondent complains  of  the  omission  of  the 
Lady  members  from  the  list  of  members  at 
the  beginning  of  the  catalogue,  and  their 
classification  as  Honorary  members.  It  can-i 
not  have  been  done,  we  suppose,  without  the 
vote  of  the  whole  body. 

The  Value  of  Valuers  at  an  Irish 
Valuation. — The  guardians  of  the  Larne: 
Union,  Belfast,  have  advertised  for  a “ re- 
vising valuator,”  to  value  new  houses,  &c.,  and 
they  offer  ten  shillings  a day,  including  car 
hire ! We  have  received  several  indignant 
letters  from  the  local  surveyors. 

The  Nailors’  Strike  has  extended  from 
Sedgley  throughout  the  whole  district  of  Bils- 
ton,  Tipton,  Dudley,  Oldbury,  Halesowen, 
and  Stourbridge.  Many  thousands  are  out  of 
employ.  “ The  general  feeling  of  all  other 
classes,”  says  the  IVorcester  Journal,  “ is  that 
the  nailmakers  are  oppressed.” 

Old  Houses. — I am  glad  to  hear  you  have 
got  a house,  . . and  still  more,  that  it  is 

an  old  house.  I love  old  houses  best,  for  the 
sake  of  the  odd  closets  and  cupboards,  and 
good  thick  walls  that  don’t  let  the  wind  blow 
in,  and  little  out-of-the-way  polyangular  rooms, 
with  great  beams  running  across  the  ceiling, 
old  heart  of  oak,  that  has  outlasted  half  a score 
generations,  and  chimney-pieces  with  the  date 
of  the  year  carved  above  them,  and  huge 
fireplaces  that  warmed  Englishmen  before 
the  House  of  Hanover  came  over.  The 
most  delightful  associations  that  ever  made 
made  me  feel,  and  think,  and  fall  a-dreaming, 
are  excited  by  old  buildings, — not  absolute 
ruins,  but  in  a state  of  decline.  Even  the 
dipt  yews  interest  me  , and  if  I found  one,  in 
any  garden  that  should  become  mine,  in  the 
shape  of  a peacock,  I should  be  as  proud  to 
keep  his  tail  well  spread  as  the  man  who  first 
carved  him.  In  truth,  I am  more  disposed  to 
connect  myself  by  sympathy  with  the  ages 
which  are  past,  and  by  hope  with  those  that 
are  to  come,  than  to  vex  and  irritate  myself  by 
any  lively  interest  about  the  existing  genera- 
tion.— Southey. 

Roots  Choking  Drains. — In  a recent 
case,  where  some  poplar  and  larch  trees  stood 
about  16  to  18  feet  from  the  line  of  a main 
drain,  laid  through  a field,  it  was  found  that 
in  two  years  the  drain  had  become  choked  with 
roots  ; and  it  is  believed  that  in  many  instances 
where  drainage  has  not  produced  those  im- 
provements in  land  which  were  anticipated, 
and  even  where  hedge-rows  cross  or  adjoin 
any  portion  of  a main  drain,  the  cause  may 
be  an  obstruction  of  this  nature.  In  the  case 
quoted,  however,  the  precaution  of  placing 
vertical  pipes  at  the  junction  of  each  of  the 
parallel  drains  with  the  main  drain,  aided 
greatly  in  pointing  out  the  cause.  The  drains  in 
this  case  are  said  to  have  been  made  of  horse- 
shoe tiles,  well  laid,  and  fitting  closely  at  the 
joints. 


TENDERS 

Sent  in  for  restoration 

to  Church, 

Towersey,  Bucking- 

hamshire ; taking  down 

South  Porch 

and 

building  New 

Tower.  Mr.  Cranstone,  Architect. 

Tower. 

Church. 

Hope,  Oxford 

0 0 

. . 312  0 0 

Plowman  and  Luck,  ditto 

. . 397  0 0 

Stone,  Thame 

S 3 

..  418  11  0 

Holland,  ditto 

0 0 

..  299  10  0 

Chapman,  Hadenham  . . 

0 0 

. . 250  0 0 

MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Tuesday,  May  21. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8 
p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  22,— Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ G.  S.”  (uprights  of  timber  are  not  needed  in  partitions 
brmcd  of  hollow  bricks),  "Merits  Hibernicus  ” (declined 
vith  thanks),  “ J.  H.  C.”  (declined  with  thanks), 
‘ J.  B.  I).,”  11  A.”  (should  have  sent  his  name).  “ C.  J.  N.” 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  his  remarks),  “ D.  B.  S.,” 
‘ J.  P.  L.,”  “ T.  W.  and  Co.”  (we  have  no  further  in- 
ormation),  “ H.  L.,”  “ J.  G.  W.”  (call  at  the  office, 
/olumes  are  scarcely  worth  so  much.  Cost  of  advertisement 
is.),  “T.  M.,”  “E.A.,”  “T.  C.”  (12  in.  x 12  in.  x 
) in),  “ H.  T.  E.”  (shall  appear),  “ J.  S.,”  “ F.  W.  S.,” 
• A Subscriber,”  " B.  B.,”  " C.  S.,”  " E.  N.”  “ Lady 
8.,”  “W.  G.  H.,”  “W.  R.” 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
he  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
Iressed  to  the  Editor,  and  nut  to  the  Publisher. 

"Books  and  Addresses .” — We  have  not  time  to  point 
>ut  books  or  find  addresses. 


ilDVERTISEIVTEItfTS. 

In  J une  will  be  published,  in  one  vol.  impcrinl  4to.,  cloth,  238.  to 
subscribers.  30s.  to  non  subscribers, 

Designs  for  country  churches. 

By  GEORGE  TRUEFITT,  Architect, 6,  Bloomsbury-square. 
This  work  will  contain  a scries  of  twenty  perspective  views  i with 
mall  plans)  in  ink  lithography  on  tinted  paper,  with  descriptive 
otter-press. 

jondou  : JOSEPH  MASTERS,  33,  Aldersgatc-strcct,  and  78,  New 
Bond-street. 


A NEW  AND  USEFUL  WORK  ON  TURNING. 

Now  ready,  price  7s.  6d.,  post  free, 

rHE  HAND-BOOK  of  TURNING. 

" A book  of  practical  instruction  to  the  beginnner,  and  of 
eference  to  those  already  advanced  in  the  study  of  this  beautiful 
cicncc.” 

SAUNDERS  and  OTLEY,  Publishers,  Conduit-street 


Just  published. 

A LARGE  FOLIO  WORK  (65  sheets)  of 

tl  ORNAMENTS  of  varied  Character  and  Periods,  including 
lothic,  Elizabethan,  Italian,  French,  Renaissance,  Greek,  Roman, 
ic.  &c.,  drawn  with  much  fidelity  to  style  and  date,  and  suitable 
o Architects,  Builders,  Decorators,  Designers, Carvers,  Modellers, 
nd  all  connected  with  ornamental  pursuits.  Price  30s. 

Mr.  JOHN  WEALE,  5!),  High  Hulborn  : aud  JACKSON  and 
SONS,  49,  5u,  Rath  bone-place. 


N 


EWS!  NEWS!  NEWS!  — The  best 


>f  tho  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  i 
hrecpence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  tc  ” 
2,  Salisbury-squnre,  London,  aud  receive  one  copy  as 


:/LO°YD, 

uple. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

rHE  following  BOOKS,  at  the  Prices 

affixed,  to  be  had  at  B.  T.  BATSFORD,  Bookseller,  53,  High 
lolborn. 

STUART  and  REVETT’S  ANTIQUITIES  of  ATHENS, ’the 
riginal  edition,  elephant  folio,  4 vole.,  ill.  9s. 

TREDGOLD  on  the  STEAM-ENGINE,  atlas  folio,  2 vols., 
loards.  21.  lus. 

B REE’S  RAILWAY  PRACTICE,  four  series,  complete,  St  5s. 
NICHOLSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL  DICTIONARY,  3 vols., 
iouud  in  four.lialf  Russia,  31. 10s. 

MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE,  from  its  commencement,  41  vols., 
vo.,  cloth,  boards,  4t  12s. 

Also  iust  reduced  in  price,  from  31.  3s.  to  12s.,  HODGE’S 
iNALYTICAL  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICAL  APPLICA- 
TION of  the  EXPANSIVE  STEAM-ENGINE,  plates,  4to„  half 

’ JAMIESON’S  MECHANICS  of  FLUIDS  for  PRACTICAL 
IEN,  cuts,  8vo.,  cloth,  from  10s.  fid.  to  5s.  fid. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  SPECIFICATIONS  for  PRACTICAL 
iRCHITECTURE,  8vo.,  second  edition,  cloth,  from  28s.  to  15s. 
Port-ollicc  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  1 1 i gh  Hoi  born. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND 
BUILDERS. 

r EBAY’S  UNIVERSAL  PLANNING 

RULE  contains  all  the  scales  necessary  for  Architectural  or 
lechanical  Drawing,  and  for  Plotting  Surveys.  Manufactured 
uly  by  HORNE,  THORNTI! WAITE,  and  WOOD,  Opticians, 
23.  Newgate-strcet,  Loudon.— Prices  : Boxwood,  7s.  fid. ; Ivory,  ltis. 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

rARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
f ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
jmporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
vompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
lanufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
loard  of  Ordnance. 

1 TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

CURST- RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 


tals,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets,  Trusses, 
v reams,  Scrolls,  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  and 
ther  Chimney-Shafts,  Soffits, Bed-moulds,  Patents,  &c.,  &c.  Centre 


lodellers.  An..  42,  Parker-st.ri 


D 


R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALYE, 


With 
i Internal 
i movement, 
j and  all  tho 

mprovements. 


apartments 

generally. 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES— SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

First  Bizc,  II  by  a.  Second  size,  10  by  9 

i lain  Iron  Valve  (i  0 9 0 

ironzcd  and  Leathered 7 0 10  0 

spanned,  white  with  Gold  lines  11  6 18  6 

Idtto  with  Trellis-work 17  0 25  0 

•russ  Front,  lacqd.  or  bronzed  ..  13  6 


itto  with  Trellis  work. . 


;rand, Loudon.— Post-office  orders  payable  at  180,  Strand. 
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VENTILATION  — PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

tl'ith  single  pally,  from  0s.  each  ; with  leading  pully,  from  Gs.  fid. 
liThese  Ventilators  arc  so  arranged  that  tho  requisite  quantity  of 
tr  may  be  admitted  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment 
hithout  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants  : and  as 
; ey  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  not  impeded 
.men  the  house  is  closed  for  the, 'evening,  at  which  time  a constant 
P pply  of  fresh  air  is  most  required.— HAYWARD,  BROTHERS, 
Ic  Manufacturers,  196,  Black friars-road,  and  117,  Union-street , 
o Trough ; and  of  all  respectable  ironmonsyre.  builders,  Ac. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  aud  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

. . BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


u 


MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT'S-PARK 

IV-H.  BASIN  —Messrs,  MARTIN  and  WOOD  (late  Scoles  and 
Martin  (solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons.and  others,  to  their 
stock  of  Portland,  York,  and  Derby  Stone;  also  Bangor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks.Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods.  Fire-stone. 
Ac.,  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ao„  out  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tnrpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Nortlicn’s  Drain 
St'Pf?’ i£,ypUons’ &c”  alwa78  011  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 


RATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

U N V Qu  arry  men , Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that-  a large  nssort- 
ment  of  the  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  alwava  bo  kept  at  the  Deoot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  Regent's-park  Basin. 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS. -LUARD.  BEEDHAM  aud  Co., 
Importers  from  Allemagnc. 

AUBIGNx  SlONEfrom  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer,  price  aud  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RAN  VILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— DcpOt,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotherhithc. — Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Southwark-square,  Borough. 


3AEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

J Abattoirs,  Caen  (propriCtaire  des  CarriOrcs  a Allemagnc), 
:rs  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alle- 
Id.  per  cubic  fool,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons 
0,  from  the  depot  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf, 
Limehousc.— Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.— 
order,  from  Caen  to  nnv  mr  * ' 

Stoncy-street,  Borough  ^Market 


Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  Die  coast, 
“■ * FOUCARD  ‘ ” ~ 


. __  the  Office,  39, 

Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the 
i,  and  references  to  be  had,  at  Mr. 
the  Mansion  House. 


DEVON  HAYTOR  GRANITE.— 

Engineers.  Architects,  Contractors,  Masons,  and  others,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  this  superior  granite  cm  now  be  supplied 
to  any  extent.  Its  great  strength  and  durability  renders  it  a most 
desirable  stone  for  the  construction  of  docks,  bridges,  embank- 
ments, sea  walls,  tramways,  kerb  pitching,  Ac.  A large  stock  of  tho 
above  granite  will  always  be  kept  on  hand  at  the  Devon  Ilaytor 
Wharf,  Rotherhithc,  London. 

„ . GEORGE  II.  CLARK,  Sole  Agent. 

Prices,  Ac.,  may  be  known  on  application  as  above,  or  at  the 
Office  of  the  Devon  Haytor  Granite  Company,  9,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields. 


B RAM  LEY  FALL  SI  ONE,  from  the  Fair 

Head  Quarries.  Yorkshire.  — Depot,  DEVON  IIAYTOR 
WHARF,  ROTHERIIITHE.  LONDON;  GEORGE  H.  CLARK, 
Sole  Agent,— Engineers.  Railway  Contractors.  Builders.  Masons, 
aud  others,  are  invited  to  INSPECT  this  SUPERIOR  FREE- 
STONE, which  can  he  supplied  to  any  extent,  and  at  a very  low 
price.  It  is  well  adapted  for  docks,  bridges,  embankments,  sea 
walls,  railway  works,  aud  all  buildings  where  freestone  is  used  — 
Further  particulars  maybe  known  on  application  to  Mr.  G H. 
CLARK,  as  above,  where  a good  assortment  of  blocks  is  kept. 
Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  coast  Samples  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  Yorlc-street,  Covent  Garden. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

* WORKS,  Belvedere-rond.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
firices^of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
aud  the  Public  generally.— M AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  aud  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble  —Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
aud  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Cl  terns.  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 19  and  50,  Upper  Bclgrnvc-place. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE!  the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MAR  RLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Ac.  of  supe- 
rior quality,  is  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY’S 
PATENT  WORKS,  Earl-street,  IlolywcU-street,  Milllmuk.— Coun- 
try orders  attended  to,  and  a large  assortment  always  in  stock. 


V: 


EINED  MARBLE. — Just  landed,  at  the 

MARBLE  AND  WOOD  SAWING  MILLS.  COMMER- 
CIAL-ROAD, PIMLICO,  some  choice  blocks,  direct  from  Leg- 
horn, per  the  “Scotia,”  which,  from  the  present  low  rates  of 
freight,  will  be  offered  to  buyers  at  considerably  less  than  tho  cur- 
rent priccs.-JOUN  HOLMES.  Agent 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wliarf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  BL  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English.  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES, Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  arc  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
aud  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces— cheap  aud  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SIIELVF.S.- 
MINTON’S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  ENGINEERS.  NOBLEMEN 
LANDED  PROPRIETORS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

THE  PA' 

-H-  METALL’ 

3ROWN  PAINT 

if  every  desoriptic..,  — - — - . „ . - 

narkaole  for  tneir  superior  preserving  properties,  cheapness,  and 
lurability.— Offices  of  the  Company,  1.  New  Broad-street,  London. 


OTHERS. 

THE  PATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY’S 

METALLIC  BLACK,  BRIGHT  RED,  and  PURPLE- 
BROWN  PAINTS  arc  applicable  for  covering  iron  and  woodwork 
description,  also  stuccoed  and  brick  buildings,  and 


JOHN  A.  WEST,  Secretary. 


Bell-s  patent  liquid  cement 

is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 
For  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appcarauce  of  FINE 
CUT  STONE.  Can  he  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement,  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwfc,  at  83.  15s.  and  21s.,  casks 
inclusive.  PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS. 

Invaluable  for  oheapuess,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  ror  years, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s.  ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  9d. : greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  2,  Welling  ton-street,  Qo»weU-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

GREY  STONE  and  WHITE  FLAME 

LIME,  of  superior  quality,  may  be  had  at  78,  Queeu’s- wharf, 
Great  Cambridgc-street,  Hackney-road.  — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
LINDRIDGE,  Wouldham,  Kent ; or  at  the  above  wharf. 

N.B.  Measure  given  at  this  wharf,  but  no  esquire. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

GJ.REY-STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

* may  be  had  at  Whitehall-wharf,  Cannon  row,  Westminster, 
at  7s.  fid.  per  yard;  or  at  Hanover- wharf.  53,  Edwnrd-street,  Rc- 
gent’s-park,  at  8s.  fid. -Apply  to  CHARLES  FORMRY.  Esq., 
Lime  Works,  Hailing,  near  Rochester;  or  Mr.  TREMAIN,  52, 
Ed  ward-street,  Regent's-park. 

GREAVES’  S BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

WARWICKSHIRE  CEMENT.  BLUE  SAWN  FLAG- 
GING  STONE,  and  MARBLE  WORKS,  WARWICK. 

AGENTS— 

Messrr.  Rutty  and  Verev,  2,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 
Messrs.  Gladdish’s,  Pcdlar'a-acrc,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  King-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie,  1,  Royal  Bank-buildings,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linculiall-street.  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  E.  My  cock,  108,  Fargate,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  J.  Bonenill,  Berkley-strect,  Birmingham. 

And  can  be  delivered  by  the  Proprietor's  own  boats  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  I!y  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  be  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sile  Agents,  J.  R.  WHITE 
and  SONS. Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PA  RIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and  3rt.  Secl-street,  LiverpooL 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Pntcntcc.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  mid  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  996,  page  491  ; and  also  Nos.  244  and  285,  panes 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder,"  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement : it  docs  not  vegetate,  oxvdate,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
atfccted  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
iug  alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition. — Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  1 


cable  the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  aud  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Nortlifleet.  Kent,  and  their  Wharf. Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 


also  at  their  Depfit,  46.  Ilanover-strcet,  Liverpool. 


TPHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

JL  STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MORLEY’S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  inWood-street,  Gresham-street,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  m ist  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JN<>.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Chos.  Francis  and  Sous,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  tho  publlo  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs  STEVENS  and  SON  howeverfoel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  Ifi)  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  onc-tcnth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similarnaturc, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  nny  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON,  at  their  Plaster  and  Cement.  Works, 
18fi.  Drury-lane,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  tho  work  by  the  plasterers. 

JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.— The  attention 
of  the  trade  ami  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent ind  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility, impervioiisucss.  and  cheapness,  arc  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  ns  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  forstuoco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  drv  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  &c.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CE  B ENT,  from  thegreat  rcduc- 


may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  23, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-strect.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 


17UNERAL  FEATHER  S.— 

TO  UNDERTAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS.  CABINET- 
MAKERS, nnd  BUILDERS.— G.  SnADBOLT  and  Co.,  Funeral 
Feathermen,  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  they  have  REMOVED 
their  FEATHER  BUSINESS  from  Church-street.  Soho,  to  No.. 9, 
Walbrook,  City  (near  the  Mansion  House),  where  all  orders  will  in 
future  be  received,  and  punctually  attended  to  in  town  or  country. 
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British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  arc  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to  C I f ARLES  JAMES  THICKJ2, 

Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  lilackfriars. 

IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

The  septennial  cyclical 

PERMANENT  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  BUILDING 
SOCIETY.— Subscriptions,  121.  per  Annum  per  Share,  payable 
Quarterly  or  Monthly,  during  a cycle  of  seven  years,  when  a 
borrower  will  have  absolutely  redeemed  his  mortgage,  and  a de- 
positor will,  by  the  joint  operations  of  the  society,  and  the  con- 
tinual fructification  of  the  subscriptions,  obtain  1051.  per  share, 
being  the  amount  paid  in,  with  61.  per  centum  per  annum 
compouud  interest  added.  The  peculiar  advantages  to  builders,  as 
well  as  others,  are.  that  they  can  obtain  advances  at  the  rate  of  SOI. 
per  cent,  of  the  actual  value  of  property!  paying  considerably  less 
interest  than  on  private  mortgages  (whereas  in  other  building 
societies  the  interest  paid  is  absolutely  ruinous)  ; arc  exempt  from 
all  liability  of  having  their  mortgages  called  in  ; save  the  stamp 
duties  and  the  costs  of  deeds  of  re-conveyance,  on  paying  oil  the 
mortgages  ! are  at  liberty  to  redeem  whenever  they  please  on 
defined  nnd  strictly  equitable  terms  (and  can  also  procure  loans 
as  the  buildings  progress),  thus  rendering  the  property  more  sale- 
able after  the  mortgage  than  before,  inasmuch  ns  a purchaser  can 
cither  buy  the  same,  subject  to,  nnd  have  the  benefit  of,  the  mort- 
gage, or  at  once  redeem  it.  The  inducement  for  members  to 
borrow  is,  in  fact,  irresistible  : nnd  the  whole  of  the  principles  arc 
such  as  to  afford  a ready,  profitable,  perfectly  safe,  and  highly  con- 
venient means  for  the  investment  of  savings  by  the  industrial  and 
middle  classes.  The  rules  are  extremely  lucid  and  excellent,  Ti  ey 
have  been  prepared  nnd  settled  by  gentlemen  of  gnat  experience  in 
building  societies'  operations,  after  the  most  anxious  consideration, 
and  will  be  found  to  combine  simplicity  in  action,  certainty  in 
result,  and  equality  in  the  distribution  of  their  manifold  advan- 
tages amongst  all  the  members,  and  they  have  given  universal 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Scratchley,  the  eminent  actuary,  has  certified 
that  " he  can  suggest  no  further  improvement."— Prospectuses 
gratis : with  rules,  price  6d. ; per  post,  lOd.  ; can  be  obtained  of 
WILLIAM  TAYLEtt,  Esq.,  the  Solicitor  at  the  Office,  2.  Adelaido- 
ploce,  London-bridge  ; and  12,  Circus,  Greenwich  ; or  of 

WILLIAM  CALDECOTT,  Secretary. 
*,*  Office  hours,  Eleven  to  Four,  at  2,  Adclaide-place,  London- 
bridge. 

Paper-hangings  by  machine  and 

BLOCKS.— The  trade  supplied  in  town  and  country,  with 
machine  goods,  from  first-rate  French  and  English  designs,  at 
lowest  possible  prices.  Also  block  goods,  unsurpassable  for  beauty 
of  design,  quality  of  workmanship,  aud  cheapness  of  price.  All  the 
patterns  are  original,  and  can  only  he  procured  of  Messrs. 
JtENNELL  aud  CROSBY,  Quecu-strect,  Southwark-hridgc-road, 
London.  Cheapest  house  for  floral  and  oak  decorations,  marble 
nnd  granite  papers,  Ac.  Ac.  Small  Bet  of  patterns,  5s. ; returnable 
off  an  order  of  51  —Terms,  cash. 

PAPER-HANGINGS.— COTT  ERE  LL, 

BROTHERS.  No.  500,  New  Oxford-street,  Loudon,  invite 
the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  superior  and  im- 
portant collection  of  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS.  The  stock,  which  is  very  extensive,  embraces  every 
description  of  paper-hangings,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
finished  in  use,  and  will  be  found  in  chaste  design  nnd  harmo- 
nious colouring  well  adapted  to  the  improving  taste  of  the  public, 
and  at  prices  quite  in  accordance  with  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  specimens  of  panel  designs,  or  decorations  for  walls 
and  ceilings,  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of  persons  of  taste  ; by 
novel  arrangement  they  are  fitted  so  that  the  finished  effect  of  a 
room  may  be  seen  at  a glance  ; strict  attention  is  paid  to  architec- 
tural propriety  and  hormoniuus  combinations  of  form  and  colour, 
often  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  class  of  designs.  The  show- 
rooms are  constantly  open  to  visitors,  at  500,  New  Oxford-street, 
London  ; and  in  the  west  of  Euglaud,  at  Bristol  and  Bath. 

APER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufoetary  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  aud  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  arc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock  ^ ( 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 9d.  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  Cd.  „ 

Ditto  aud  Flock  2s.  OiL  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  431,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1,  1350. 

O RNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  aud  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  fid.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
aud  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from 
gutta  pel  elm  and  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower  in  price,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.  - ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41.  Gracoohnreli-atrect, 
City,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which,  b.v  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer 
at  the  following  unprecedented  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash 

Stout  lining  paper 4jd  ; 

Superior  ditto 6d.  and  ?d. 

Bedroom  papers,  in  great  variety  at  0 l | 

Au  excellent  oak  paper at  Ud.  i jj 

Sitting-room  ditto,  ou  blended  grounds  7d.  to  1*  J.  ' S’ 

Hand- made  marbles Is.  od.  to  la  61.  =- 

Good  satin  papers  lo.  Oil.  to  2s.  »d.  Jg, 

Rich  flock  papers  ihy  a new  process! ..  &.  0d  to  2s.  fid.  I 

Hand  made  granites lnd.  to  la  Od.  J 

Every  novelty  in  French  aud  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  ou  paper. 

N.D.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  and  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to 
theuinouutof  tile  order  given.— Folding  screens  iu  great  variety, 
wholesale  nnd  retail.— To  be  obtained  only  at  HORNE’S  Wholesale 

and  Retail  Establishment,. II . ' ) [■.■ircchnr.  li-tivct.  I .■  n i . I . > 1 1 - 1 .ri  i i e .■ 

PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  he  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leicester-square. 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 


facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wych-street, 
oi  rand.  Established  181!).  Proprietors  aud  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 


... . SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  AllNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  nnd  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  if  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 


i suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac..  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim,  drawback,  iron  gate, 
ibinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah’s,  Chubb's, 
ad  Pitt's  Patent—1 To  their 


cabinet 


GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws 
hinges,  holts.  Ac.  Ac. 

Bit  ASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 

Ecture  roils,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
spagmolette  bolts,  Ac.  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  TiINGES,  including  Redmund's,  Smith' 
Coll.nge's,  Oensh’s,  and  Cott  rell's  patents. 


Coll  Inge's,  Gerish’s,  and  Cottcrell'a  patents! 

i'f.VsTa r tr1  nni  tX T.T oituJi Tth.n5?Srt  aPPr°ved  principle. 
AGENTS ,*asw eh asffir aU  ,R™E  , CkS'  for  which  tl,ey  arc 


|,  for  which  they 

HART  and  SONS,  aware  tiiat  the  practice1  of  ^ubl^hme^NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
M,l?e  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
I table  housft  Pn°eS  S iaU  be  *quaUy  M low  M those  of  any  other 


A THREE-HORSE  POWER  PORTABLE 

STEAM  ENGINE  for  SALE— Inquire  of  Mr.  G.  HOWE, 
Engineer,  &c.,  119,  Great  Guildford-strcet,  Southwark. 


s 


IX- HORSE  ENGINE,  BOILER  FUR- 

NACE,  FIRE  BRICKS,  aud  LUMPS,  FOR  SALE.— The 


^TEAM-ENGINES.— To  Builders  and 


adapted  for  every  kind  of  work.  For  farmers  and  the  colonies  they 
arc  indispensable,  require  no  fixing,  and  at  prices  which  will  meet 
the wishes  of  all  who  may  require  them:  for  draining  aud  irri- 


,r  Fiusbury-square. 


©TEAM  ENGINES  for  HIRE.— Two  and 

Four-horse  power  PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES,  for 
pumping,  sawing,  thrashing,  grinding,  Ac.,  can  he  had  at  DEANE, 
DRAY,  and  DEANE'S  Agricultural  Implement  Stores,  Swan-lane, 
London-bridge. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

pOR  SALE.—A  STEAM  ENGINE,  SAW 


her  of  Crabs,  Travelling  Cranes,  Travellers ; a large  quantity  of 
chain,  pulleys,  blocks,  anil  other  machinery  for  hoisting  heavy 
weights.  -Apply  to  Mr.  CHARLES  TAYLOll,  Railway  Works, 
Tonbridge  Wells.— The  above  machinery  is  quite  equal  to  new. 
having  only  been  in  use  for  two  or  three  mouths,  aud  was  all  of  it 
made  to  order  regardless  of  expense.  They  will  he  sold  very  rea- 
sonably, ns  they  are  no  longer  required  for  the  works. 


ENNINGS’  PATENT  SHOP  SHU  TTER 


her  or  ironmonger  The  only  manufacturers 
WARNER  and  SONS.  Crescent.  Jewiu-strcet,  and  GEORGE 
JENNINGS,  Patentee,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars- road. 
— Descriptive  drawings  and  testimonials  sent  free  on  application. 


H 


OT- WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 


oliurches  and  chapels,  halls, staircases,  conservatories,  forcing 

greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 


whom  they  were  executed  ..... 
tion.  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  latcof  fi3,  Dorset-strcet,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Wliitefriar  3-street,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S,  194,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 2J  3 Indies. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  fid.  11s.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 5d.  7d.  Is.  2d.  Is.  3d.  1 per 

4d.  (Id.  lOd.  20d.  / 1,000. 

Nos.  3 4 5 G 

Patent  Line  ... . 6s.  is.  3d.  9s.  10s.  9d.  per  gross 

2 21  3 Indies. 

Rain  Pipe 9Jd.  101d.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs.  Sid.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  6d.  Old.  7 Id.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  Ovens  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft , 21.  ISs.  3 ft.  0 in.,  31  7s.  4 ft , 3!  15s. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back-Boiler,  35s.  each. 

3-fcet  self-acting  ditto  ditto,  30s.  cadi. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Od.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

' ’ — 1 "’.per  1,000 


3d. 


Id. 


6d. 


10d- 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswcll-street,  Finsbury-square. 

Lisrs  of  Prices  had  ou  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  hv  letter 
pre-paid.  inclosing  postage  staran.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clock. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 


„..d  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  Cd.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  cwt 

If  2 21  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  doz 
2s.  !kL  


12 


18 


2s.  Od. 


:r  Bolts,  per  doz. 


S.  lOd.  3; 


Iron  Raiu-wf 


la'sii.  per  yard. 

2 23  3 3}  4 inch. 

Best  Loudon  Glue,  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Od.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS  — NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  ou  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

Sand  fi.  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury  .London. 

AGENTS  FUR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LUCKS  AND  BULTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

f H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• and  Boobbver,  at  their  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  and 
Nail  Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Glare-market.  London, 


for  the  supply  of  Carpenters,  B 
Ac.,  at  wholesale  pricea 


s.  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders  , 


11 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 
“■re  Cut  Clasp  aud  Rose. 

13s.  per  cwt. 


1} 


21 


oeh. 


Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts, 
la  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2d.  2a  Od.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 6 inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4s.  Gd.  0s.  7s.  3d.  9a  10a  9d.  per  grosa 


Sash  Weights,  53.  per  cwt. 


Au  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stoak  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  nt  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furuiture,  iu  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Le — 


om,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  an  d Levers  en  suite. 
Agents  for  LEA'S  PATENT  MORTISE  LOOKS  aud  BOLTS, 
and  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  LOCKS  &c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

(MHUBB’S  WROUGHT-IRON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB'S  PATENT  PE- 
TECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts ,0 on itaiitly 
sale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 
' " ' " ‘ — Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes. — I 


size,  and  Patent  Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes.--] 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  sole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, London.  I 


CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac.  ( 

Rain  pipes,  &c.— f.  a.  tiddeman, 

St.  Ann’s  Wharf,  Earl-strect,  City,  near  Black friars-bridge, 
keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Elbows,  Ac.,  half 
round  and  O.  O.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water  or  Gas,  Flauch 
Pipes,  Sash  Weights, and  other  Castings;  Iron  Work  for  Bakers* 
Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to  be  had  in  sets  or  in 
parts.— Price*  equal  to  all  competition.  Contracts  taken  to  auy 
extent.  Goods  landed.  A powerful  crane. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

LADD,  10,  High-street,  Camberwell. — 

f„r  Ilnin  Pin.*a  ROirpQ  '/ini*  llir  Trim.  TTiinnR. 


. Warehouse  for  Rain  Pipes,  Stoves,  Zinc,  Bar  Iron,  Hoops, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ironmongery.— E.  L..  aw  ire  that  advertising  net 
prices  is  prejudicial,  begs  to  assure  his  friends  that  his  prices  are 
as  low  as  auy  respectable  house. I 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 

Brlck-lanc.St.  Luke’s'.— J.J.  JONES  having  made  greataddi- 
tions  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
In*  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns 
Girders,  Railings’,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Pnrs,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 


uun  i ttftuiuao. 

A NDREW  M£LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

13  STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  THAMES-STREET, 


have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
size*,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  oolumns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price  : comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G.,  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers’ 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers,  forwarded  on  application. j 


TO  IRON  MANUFACTURERS.  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS, 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  Ac. 

THE  attention  of  all  parties  connected  with 

the  MANUFACTURE  and  USE  of  IRON  is  invited  to  the 
improvements  lately  patented  to  Mr.  MORRIES  STIRLING.  , 
1st.  The  toughened  cast-iron,  which,  in  round  numbers,  may  be 
said  to  bo  double  the  strength  of  ordinary  cast-iron,  and  from  00  to 
70  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  best,  at  an  extra  cost  of  from  10s.  to 
12s.  per  ton.  This  iron  is  strongly  recommended  forgirders.  beams, 
Ac.,  for  railway  bridges,  fire-proof  buildings,  and  heavy  machinery ; 
also  for  railway  chairs,  aud.  m fact,  for  all  purposes  where  cast-iron 
can  he  used,  the  same  strength  being  obtained  by  lighter  castings 
at  less  cost.  The  advantage  of  this  for  exportation  is  evident.  ] 
2nd.  The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron, 
whereby  common  or  merchant  bar  is  made  equal  in  quality  to 
best  bar,  and  much  stronger,  nt  a very  small  cost  Also  in  the 
manufacture  of  rails,  tires  for  wheels,  Ac,,  a surface  being  produced 
very  much  harder  than  that  of  the  iron  now  used,  at  an  extra  cost 
of  only  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  J 

Further  particulars  respecting  the  different  kinds  of  iron,  and 
the  terms  of  license,  Ac.,  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  Mr. 
JEE,  Civil  Engineer,  0.  John-street.  Adel plil,  London  : also  from 
the  London  Agents,  Messrs.  GARDNER  and  M’ANDREW,  27, 

Jueou-street,  Chenpside;  and  the  Scotch  Agents,  Messrs.  W.  and 
. H.  JOHNSON,  186,  Buclianau-strcet.  Glasgow. 


r|DHE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

JL  No.  3.  Mansion-house-place, 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
" ‘ patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  ir“  — 11 


igs,  wiml-nv  sashes  and  guards.  Minds,  ;.k  i light 
frames,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains, 
wire  guards,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL- 
VANIZE1)  IRON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  Iron 
work,  in  any  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  3,  Mansion-house-place.  oonuou  Galvan- 
izing Works,  Milhvall,  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company's  patent  process  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth,  aud  Devonport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging' 
to  thcLomlou  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool, 
and  numerous  other  railway  stations,  Ac.,  Ac.,  with  the  most  per- 


RON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a,  M a nsion-iio  use-place,  London. 

JOHN  H.  P O It  T E R,  . .9 


Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors ; . 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions and  Dockyards,  at  home  aud  abroad;  Farsi  Buildings; 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ac.  ; Sugar-houses,  Meg  ass 
and  Coi1  fee-si i i:ds,  Stores,  Dwellings,  and  Market-places,  in 
the  East  aud  West  Indies.  China, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aud  in 
othei  parts  of  the  world;  Iron-bar  ana  Strained-wire  Fences, 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles. 


AWHYTOCK,  494, 

• New  Oxford-street,  Londun, 
begs  most  respectfully  to  Inform 
Builders  nnd  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  to  the  premises  as  above, 
where  he  has  ou  sale  a complete 
variety  of  BATHS,  nil  manufactured 
of  Morewood  and  Rogers’s  Patent 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  represents  a Plunging, 
a Shower,  and  Springing  Bath  con- 
bined,  wi  ich  A.  W.  lias  secured  by 
registration. 

It  costs  no  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Shower  Bath,  while  from 
its  simplicity  it  is  free  from  liability 
of  getting  out  of  order. 

A.  W.  continues  to  supply 


CALIFORNIA 


WORKS.5.  QUICK- 
SET-ROW, NEW- 
ROAD. 


GREY  GOOSE  FEATHERS,  is.  per  lb.— 

HEAL  and  SONS’  present  prices  for  Bed  Feathers  arc  :—  . 

0s.  8d.  I Beat  Grey  Goose Is.  lOd 

Is.  fid.  White  ditto 28.  2d. 

gn  ditto  Is.  6d.  | Best  Dautzic  ditto 3-.  Od. 

led  by  steam  and  warranted  sweet  and  free  from  ’ ‘ 

.L  and  SC -----  


oultry  . 


SONS’  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars  of 

— „ — , es,  aud  prices, scut  free  by  post,  c " •'  *- 

Factory,  196,  Tottcnhaiu-court-road,  Loudon. 


Voii.  VIII.— No.  381.] THE  BUILDER. 
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No.  CCCLXXXI. 


SATURDAY , MA  Y 25,  1850. 


HE  committee  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  plans  for  the  building 
required  for  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  submitted  in  reply  to 
the  commissioners’  advertisement,  have  had  a 
difficult  task,  and  have  worked  zealously  to  get 
through  it, — which,  by  the  way,  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  some  of  the  committees  con- 
nected with  the  undertaking,  who  appear  to  be 
fast  asleep  and  not  even  dreaming.  Of  these, 
however  anon.  The  building  committee — which 
we  may  remind  our  readers  comprises  three 
leading  architects,  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Cockerell, 
land  Mr.  Donaldson;  and  three  leading  engi- 
neers, Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  and  Mr. 
Stephenson — have  met  perhaps  twenty  times, 
and  are  now  about  to  publish  their  report.  We 
shall  not  be  suspected  of  desire  to  say  any 
thing  personally  offensive  in  the  least  degree 
to  any  of  these  gentlemen  : to  be  forced  to  do 
so  would  pain  us  much  : nor  will  it  be  thought 
that  we  have  a wish  to  assist  those  who  are 
1 trying  to  raise  a feeling  opposed  to  the  success 
of  the  great  undertaking.  We  have  already 
| so  fully  expressed  our  strong  conviction  of  the 
good  results  which  may  be  expected  to  follow 
ifrom  the  Exhibition,  that  this  is  not  likely.  Our 
very  anxiety,  however,  to  see  the  scheme  effi- 
ciently carried  out,  will  lead  us  to  point  out  such 
steps  in  the  proceedings  as  seem  objectionable 
and  calculated  to  injure  the  cause;  and  we 
must  not  be  deterred  by  any  personal  feelings 
from  commenting  on  them,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a reconsideration  of  them,  or  of 
preventing  other  mistakes.  The  expenditure, 
if  the  statements  forwarded  to  us  be  correct, 
has  been  enormous,  especially  as  compared 
with  the  results  up  to  this  time.  The  finances 
ishould  be  dealt  with  by  the  committee  most 
icarefully.  To  secure  efficiency  and  do  justice 
to  the  cause,  there  should  be  no  stint ; but  all 
;useless  expenditure  must  be  scrupulously 
eschewed.  But  what  we  have  to  say  at  the 
present  time  relates  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Building  Committee,  which  seem  calculated  to 
icause  dissatisfaction. 

| The  committee  have  selected,  from  the  240 
tlplans  submitted  to  them,  some  sixty,  as  sup- 
plying useful  hints,  and  have  named  their 
[authors  : of  these  they  have  distinguished  a 
|i8maller  number  as  more  particularly  entitled 
i to  commendation.  The  one  plan  from  which 
lithe  most  advantage  has  been  derived  is,  it 
[appears,  the  work  of  a young  architect  resid- 
ing in  Islington, — up  to  this  time,  as  we  are 
itold,  unknown. 

Founded  on  these,  the  Committee  have  them- 
selves prepared  a plan,  which  will  be  published, 

) together  with  some  (possible)  elevations,  and  then 
iitenders  will  be  asked  for,  to  be  accompanied  by 
usuch  suggestions  for  improvement  on  the  pub- 
lished scheme  as  contractors  may  think  fit  to 
unake.  Something  is  said  of  allowing  scope 
ifor  those  who  put  up  different  portions  of  the 
ibuilding,  to  show  their  own  taste  and  skill  in 
hthe  way  of  decoration. 

We  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  hint  that,  ac- 
ocording  to  the  committee’s  plan,  the  whole  ex- 
igent of  the  building,  2,000  and  odd  feet  in  length ! 


will  be  open ; that  it  will  be  formed  into  three 
main  divisions  (with  side  branches)  by  iron 
(water-pipe)  columns,  the  middle  aisle  being  the 
highest,  and  that  its  great  and  startling  fea- 
ture— a novelty  in  construction — will  be  a 
central  dome  of  enormous  diameter.  The  side 
walls  will  be  comparatively  low : the  clumps 
of  trees  included  within  the  area  will  be  made 
available  for  refreshment  places, — first,  second, 
and  third  class. 

For  the  examination  of  the  designs  and 
preparation  of  this  plan,  the  first  step  taken 
by  the  committee  was  obtaining  the  services 
of  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  the  secretary  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee,  an  excellent  draughtsman 
and  ornamentist,  but  who  does  not  profess, 
so  far  as  we  know,  any  practical  experience 
as  an  architect.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  we 
suppose,  a young  engineer,  Mr.  Wild,  was 
associated  with  him  at  5001.  per  annum,  and  if 
the  committee  had  stopped  here  we  should, 
perhaps,  have  had  little  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject; but  to  these  two  gentlemen  they  have 
now  added  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  at  another  500 1. 
per  annum,  making,  with  Mr.  Wyatt’s  700L, 
the  sum  of  1,700J.  per  annum.  Of  the  amount, 
however,  we  would  say  but  little,  if  it  were  to 
be  wisely  spent.  Mr.  Jones  is  an  able  man  in 
his  department,  and  deserved,  what  he  has 
received,  the  applause  of  the  public  for  his 
very  fine  work  on  the  Alhambra;  but  why  he, 
of  all  men  in  the  profession,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  see  this  building  carried  out,  unless 
it  be  to  show,  on  Government  authority,  that 
architects  need  know  nothing  of  construction, 
and  that  building  is  not  their  province,  we  are 
unable  to  divine.  We  shall  be  truly  glad  if 
we  find  ourselves  able  to  take  a different  view 
of  this  matter  when  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  published. 

The  plans  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  beginning 
of  next  month  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  rewarding 
the  authors  of  the  selected  designs,  but  we 
trust  the  justice  of  this  will  not  be  overlooked. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  working  classes 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  moving  in  aid 
of  the  exhibition.  At  Blackburn,  the  work- 
people in  various  mills  have  handed  in  upwards 
of  28 1.  At  Bolton,  as  already  mentioned  by 
us,  a separate  subscription  fund  is  established, 
called  “The  Operative  Fund,”  for  assisting 
artizans  in  perfecting  objects  for  exhibition. 
At  Bradford  (Yorkshire),  money-clubs  have 
been  established,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  to  visit  the  Exhibition.  So  also  at  Brid- 
port,  Bromsgrove,  Northampton,  &c.  At  Edin- 
burgh, the  trades  are  reported  to  have  declared 
their  intention  to  raise  10,000  sixpences  from 
working  men  towards  the  general  fund.*  At 
Southampton,  nearly  40 1.  were  subscribed  by 
workmen  in  two  days  towards  the  general  fund. 
The  Mayor  states  that,  independent  of  the 
general  fund,  an  Exhibition  Travelling  Fund  is 
established,  by  which,  in  contributions  of  one 
penny  a-week,  means  will  be  raised  to  enable 
the  workmen  to  visit  London  during  the  Exhi- 
bition. So  also  at  Worthing.  Mr.  Thos. 
Cubitt’s  men  at  Thames  Bank  have  subscribed 
a considerable  sum,  and  a lecture  was  delivered 
before  them  on  Thursday  evening  last,  ex- 


*  The  provisional  committee  there  say  in  their  address, — 
“ Since  civilization  had  existence,  this  will  be  the  most  ex- 
traordinary exhibition  of  ‘ Labour’s  Produce  ’ ever  collected 
at  one  time  and  place,  and,  if  duly  appreciated  by  the 
people,  it  may  be  in  their  hands  an  extraordinary  means 
of  self  and  social  improvement.  Its  tendency  to  elevate  the 
mind,  and  developc  the  latent  powers  of  ingenuity,  must 
induce  men  to  stamp  a value  on  the  results  of  labour,  and 
in  due  time  enforce  a more  just  remuneration  to  the  labourer. 
Industry,  and  the  true  interests  of  industry,  have  been  too 
long  depressed  and  held  in  abeyance  to  mischievous  and  de- 
grading pursuits,” 


planatory  of  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the 
undertaking. 

In  London  very  little  is  known  of  the  move- 
ments of  parties  likely  to  exhibit:  apathy,  or  fear 
of  informing  others,  has  prevented  parties  send- 
ing an  intimation  of  the  space  they  will  probably 
require.  It  is  very  important  that  definite  infor- 
mation on  this  head  should  reach  the  central 
committee  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  would  be 
useful  if  the  various  trades  would  each  arrange 
to  meet  and  talk  the  matter  over ; but  feelings 
of  jealousy  would,  perhaps,  make  this  difficult. 
It  is  important  that  each  branch  of  industry 
should  be  well  represented  in  the  Exhibition, 
and  means  must  be  devised  to  secure  this. 
Inventions  and  improvements  connected  with 
the  construction,  fitting  up,  and  decoration  of 
buildings,  should  occupy  no  inconsiderable 
area  in  the  proposed  Exhibition,  and  should 
form  a most  instructive  aud  interesting  portion 
of  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  in  insuring 
this,  by  any  means  that  may  seem  to  promise 
success. 

Some  time  ago  we  advocated  the  creation  of 
an  “ order  of  merit,”  and  the  suggestion  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  several  of  our  contem- 
poraries. This  would  seem  the  moment  of 
all  others  for  such  an  institution,  in  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  and  we  again 
throw  out  the  suggestion,  and  very  respectfully 
recommend  it  for  the  consideration  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOUSES 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  FIRES. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  losses  sustained  every  year  by  fire,  that 
there  has  been  so  little  attention  paid  to  de- 
vising some  means  by  which  such,  in  a great 
measure,  might  be  prevented.  True,  on 
sundry  occasions,  when  the  loss  has  been  great 
and  the  fire  of  alarming  extent,  we  hear  the 
murmurings,  as  it  were,  of  a forthcoming 
effort ; but  these  die  prematurely  away,  and, 
save  here  and  there  some  faint  indications  of 
interest  taken  in  the  matter,  the  determination 
to  do  something  is  strangled  in  its  very  birth, 
and  in  a short  time  all  is  quiet  again.  As  we, 
who  now  dwell  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  term 
an  enlightened  age,  look  back  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  rude  structural  arrangements  of 
our  forefathers,  and  perceive  clearly  the  cause 
of  suchcalamitousdevastations  as  befell  them, — 
so  in  like  manner,  we  take  it,  will  our 
descendants  look  back  on  our  present  plans, 
and  see  the  cause  of  so  many  serious  losses  by 
fire. 

We  are  certainly  entitled  to  express  some 
degree  of  astonishment  that  so  little  has  been 
done  in  this  matter.  With  one  or  two  solitary 
exceptions,  very  few  systematic  plans  have 
been  promulgated.  A brief  inquiry  into  the 
philosophy  of  cause  and  effect  would,  we 
opine,  do  much  to  clear  the  subject  of  its  diffi- 
culty. We  could  then  perceive  that  where  we 
persist  in  carrying  out  plans  in  spite  of  all 
prudential  reasons  and  in  defiance  of  all  natural 
laws,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  immunity 
from  danger,  or  to  dread  the  punishment  when 
we  have  broken  the  law.  In  many  of  our  do- 
mestic and  other  structures,  we  see  arrange- 
ments that  are  positively  inducive  of  danger, 
—placed  there,  as  it  were,  to  favour  the  chance 
of  fire,  to  assist,  to  help  it  in  its  progress,  if, 
perchance,  it  should  break  out.  To  point  out 
these  defective  arrangements,  how  to  remedy 
them,  and  to  give  suggestions  of  a practical 
nature,  useful  in  constructing  fire-proof,  or 
partly  fire-proof  buildings  in  a simple  and 
inexpensive  manner,  is  the  object  of  our  present 
article. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
treat,  first,  of  private  dwellings,  fireplaces, 
flues,  &c. ; secondly,  public  buildings,  modes 
of  heating ; and,  thirdly,  commercial  houses 
and  manufactories. 

If,  in  all  cases  of  fire  in  private  dwelling- 
houses,  rigid  examinations  were  entered  into, 
with  a view  to  ascertain  the  causes,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  nine  out  of  ten  would  be  found 
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to  have  originated  at  or  about  the  fireplaces. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  carelessness  with 
which  these  essential  parts  of  domestic  build- 
ings are  constructed.  Builders  are  doubtless 
compelled  to  trust  greatly  to  their  workmen ; 
nevertheless,  if  it  were  made  a matter  of  some 
importance  with  masters  to  see  that  all  pre- 
ventive measures  were,  carried  out  in  6uch 
cases,  much  good  would  undoubtedly  result 
from  the  practice.  We  will  now  very  briefly 
point  out  the  most  defective  arrangements  too 
often  adopted  or  allowed  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  what  may  be  considered  as  simple 
and  effective  preventive  measures,  remedying 
such. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  placing  of  the  grate. 
Within  these  few  years,  register  grates  and 
others  of  a similar  construction,  have  been 
much  used.  Perhaps  the  reason  (independent 
of  their  smoke-curative  powers),  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  so  largely  adopted,  is  the 
facility  for  fitting  up  which  they  present.  In 
the  old-fashioned  grate,  the  whole  nearly  of 
the  ironwork  rested  upon  brickwork;  thus 
necessitating  the  employment  of  a workman 
to  set  it : on  the  contrary,  with  a register  grate, 
all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  measure  the  orifice 
of  the  fireplace,  procure  a grate,  and  the  servant 
maid,  for  that  matter,  may  put  it  in  its  place. 
But  when  a grate  is  inserted  in  its  place,  a large 
empty  space  or  vacuity  is  left  invariably  be- 
hind it.  The  soot  falls  into  this,  and  continues 
to  increase  in  quantity  till  it  reach  the  part 
of  the  grate  that  is  hottest  (often  red  hot) : 
ignition  takes  place,  the  fire  may  smoulder  on 
for  days,  heating  and  igniting  the  combustibles 
that  may  be  near  the  fireplace,  till  at  last  it 
gains  such  a degree  of  intensity  that  it  ac- 
quires the  mastery  and  bursts  into  flame,  and 
all  is  mystery  and  conjecture  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  alarming  fire.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the  back  part  of  grates  are  filled  in  with  fire- 
brick, so  that  the  heat  cannot  be  very  great. 
In  some  instances  this  is  the  case,  but  it  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Moreover,  were  it  so, 
the  degree  of  heat  even  then  arrived  at  would 
be  dangerous.  It  is  now  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  soot  and  easily  combustible  materials 
do  not  require  an  intense  heat  to  ignite  them. 
They  have  more  or  less  a tendency  to  sponta- 
neous combustion — this  is  increased  by  the 
temperature  being  raised.  Much  knowledge 
has  yet  to  be  acquired  relative  to  the  chemical 
affinities  of  various  bodies,  with  reference  to 
their  liability  to  combustion.  From  much 
experience  in  this  matter,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a less  degree  of  heat  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed  (certainly  far  below  what  is 
called  “red  heat”)  is  required  to  set  soot  and 
such  combustibles  on  fire.  Thus  charcoal, 
for  instance,  ignites  with  facility  at  a tempera- 
ture of  280°, — a degree  of  heat  not  a great 
deal  above  that  of  boiling  water.  The  spaces 
behind  grates  are  often  filled  up  with  combus- 
tible rubbish,' — shavings,  cinders,  ashes,  or  in 
fact  any  vile  conglomeration  of  materials  that 
can  be  obtained  most  readily.  We  quote  an 
instance  which  might  be  amusing,  were  it  not 
melancholy,  as  indicative  of  the  gross  care- 
lessness of  parties  on  such  occasions.  We 
were  called  to  a raging  fire  at  the  back  of  a 
register  grate  on  one  occasion,  when,  upon 
removing  the  grate,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
whole  vacuity  behind  was  filled  up  with  several 
bushels  of  simple  unadulterated  coals.  Upon 
inquiry  it  turned  out  that  the  bricklayer, 
having  been  directed  to  the  dust-bin  for  rub- 
bish, and  finding  it  empty,  had  directed  his 
Pat  to  basket  away  from  the  coal  cellar  ! Par- 
ties may  say  that  such  culpable  negligence  is 
occasioned  by  the  workmen.  Very  true!  But 
so  long  as  the  present  arrangements  are  so  uni- 
versally adopted  solongwillthe  reputation  of  the 
master  builder  and  the  safety  of  the  building 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  careless  workman.  We 
hold,  however,  that  matters  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  workmen  will  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  build- 
ing on  which  they  may  be  employed.  “ If  a 
thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing 
well and  we  conceive  that  it  is  matter  of 
importance  to  plan  the  construction  of  fire- 
places with  as  much  regard  to  safety  as  any 
other  part  of  the  structure.  The  many  modes 
of  obviating  the  danger  from  the  source  we 
have  pointed  out  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader.  If  register  grates  are  to  be  used,  we  see 
no  occasion  to  have  the  space  of  the  fireplace 
so  large.  No  advantage  is  to  be  gained  from 


having  a large  vacuity  behind  the  grate ; on 
the  contrary,  positively  much  danger.  What 
we  would  consider  to  be  a business-like  mode 
of  procedure  in  the  setting  of  modern  grates 
would  be  the  following  : — Let  the  fireplace  be 
made  of  dimensions  to  suit  the  size  of  grate 
proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  the  room  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Fill  up  the  back 
part  with  solid  (not  hollow)  brickwork,  the 
angles  of  which  are  to  be  an  exact  copy  of 
those  of  the  back  of  the  grate.  At  the  proper 
height  build  in  all  the  empty  space  of  chimney 
flue,  leaving  an  aperture,  which  should  be 
right  above  that  placed  at  the  top  of  the  grate; 
so  that  the  only  communication  to  the  flue 
above  will  be  through  these  apertures.  The 
size  of  recess  in  which  the  grate  is  to  stand, 
should  manifestly  be  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
grate,  calculating  from  the  front  face  plate  to 
the  back  ; so  that  when  inserted  in  its  place,  the 
back  and  angular  sides  will  be  in  close  contact 
with  brickwork  behind.  After  thus  fixed,  let  all 
the  interstices  communicating  with  any  portion 
of  the  grate  and  the  chimney-flue  be  carefully 
filled  up  with  fire-proof  cement,  so  that  falling 
soot  must  of  necessity  go  direct  into  the 
fireplace.  We  feel  convinced  that  we  have  only 
to  point  out  these  suggestions  to  enable  the 
reader  to  see  the  value  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  them. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  mischief  is  the 
defective  laying  of  the  hearthstone.  Wide  in- 
terstices are  often  left  communicating  with  the 
spaces  below ; and  shavings,  sawdust,  &c.,  are 
often  put  beneath  : these  often  ignite,  from  the 
heat  of  the  stone  above,  or  by  particles  of 
burning  soot  or  other  material  falling  through 
the  interstices.  A well-laid  bed  of  mortar 
should  be  made  for  the  stone  to  lie  on,  or  a 
plate  of  iron  should  be  placed  beneath  it,  the 
interstices  being  carefully  closed  up  with  fire- 
proof cement ; the  part  immediately  below  the 
grate  being  particularly  attended  to.  G rids  for 
retaining  the  ashes  and  red-hot  cinders  from 
the  fire  are  useful,  as  tending  to  keep  the 
hearthstone  cool. 

Wood  should  never  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  fireplaces.  Beams  of  wood  are 
often  placed  in  close  contiguity  with  fire- 
places, and  are  the  cause  of  very  many 
destructive  fires.  Iron,  in  all  such  cases, 
should  be  substituted  for  wood : the  small 
additional  cost  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
increased  security  from  fire.  In  building  about 
the  fireplaces  and  flues,  the  whole  should  be  of 
solid  brickwork  : there  is  a practice  which  ob- 
tains too  often  amongst  careless  workmen  of 
making  in  brickwork  fair  external  joints,  while 
all  behind  is  left  hollow  : this  should  be  care- 
fully looked  to  and  prevented.  “ The  hollows 
get  filled  with  soot;  and  when  a fire  takes 
place  in  an  adjacent  flue,  the  sooty  chinks 
form  a train  which  sets  the  building  on  fire.” 
In  setting  fireplaces,  the  great  desideratum  is 
to  have  solid  brick  setting, — in  no  case  having 
hollow  places.  Wooden  beams,  rafters,  girders, 
&c.,  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  near  the 
flues,  much  less  be  allowed  to  protrude  therein. 
The  inside  of  the  flues  should  bemadeassmooth 
as  possible,  and  the  interstices  between  the 
niches  carefully  filled  up  with  fire-clay  or 
cement.  “ Firing  from  alterations  in  flues,” 
says  Mr.  Beaumont,  “and  additional  flues 
erected  in  old  buildings,  are  very  common. 
The  workmen  must  be,  of  necessity,  somewhat 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  layings  of  adjacent 
timber ; but  the  indifference  with  which  they 
disregard  the  contiguity  of  timber  which  they 
see,  or  know  of,  is  frequently  remarkable. 
Additional  flues,  to  communicate  with  the 
kitchen  flue,  are  continually  required  for  hot- 
plates, boilers,  and  ovens,  and  a slant,  of  6 feet 
or  8 feet  in  length,  generally  forms  the  con- 
nection with  the  kitchen  flue;  but  to  make 
the  projection  as  little  unsightly  as  may  be,  as 
well  as  to  get  a support  for  the  work,  it  is 
common  to  cut  a chase  in  the  wall : the  bond 
timber,  in  doing  this,  is  frequently  laid  bare; 
but  many  workmen  are  so  culpable  as  to  make 
this  exposed  timber  one  side  of  their  flue,  or  if 
they  daub  over  it  a bit  of  tile  or  slate  it  is 
deemed  an  ample  sacrifice  to  prudence.  But 
fires  in  these  furnaces,  and  in  the  short  flues 
from  them,  are  very  powerful : they  are  sure 
to  fire  adjacent  woodwork,  unless  a sufficiency 
of  brickwork  intervene.” 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  tenor  of 
our  remarks  that  the  points  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  construction  of  fireplaces  and  flues  are,  the 


complete  isolation  of  the  parts  used  for  con- 
taining the  fuel,  and  leading  away  smoke, 
flame,  &c.,  from  the  surrounding  woodwork ; . 
the  using  of  iron  in  place  of  wood,  when  re- 
quired ; the  doing  away  with  hollow  spaces ; : 
and  the  placing  of  the  aperture  of  the  grate 
with  that  of  the  flue  in  such  a way  as  to  com- 
pel all  descending  soot  to  fall  into  the  grate 
alone.  If  these  points  are  attended  to,  no 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  this  too  i 
often  fruitful  source  of  destruction. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY* 


In  the  middle  room,  Messrs.  Egg,  Elmore, 
Frith,  and  Ward,  who  may  be  looked  upon  in 
connection,  from  their  having  progressed  ; 
simultaneously,  as  well  as  from  their  class  of  I 
subjects,  hold  deservedly  prominent  positions. 

(292)  “ Peter  the  Great  sees  Catherine,  his 
future  Empress,  for  the  first  time,  ” A. 
Egg,  A.  The  composition  of  this  picture  is 
very  original,  and  strikes  one  by  its  un- 
English  appearance.  The  beautiful  painting 
and  careless  pose  of  the  two  martial  figures  to 
whom  Catherine  tends  her  v ivandihre  ware, 
and  the  voluptuous  aristocratic  air  of  the 
heroine,  are  inimitable.  Peter,  admirable  in 
technical  attributes,  is  somewhat  too  juvenes-  ■ 
cent,  but  looks  a hero. 

The  (312)  “Griselda”  of  A.  Elmore,  A.,  is  i 
not  equal  to  his  “ Religious  Controversy  ” of 
last  year ; but  the  superlative  charms  of  the 
patient  Griselde,  the  careful  execution  and  nice  i 
colour,  constitute  it  not  likely  to  detract  from  . 
his  good  name. 

(332)  “ Sancho  tells  a Tale  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  to  prove  that  Don  Quixote  is  1 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Table,”  W.  P.  Frith.  , 
Mr.  Leslie  has  so  completely  appropriated  I 
these  immortal  characters,  that  anything  dif-  ■ 
fering  from  his  conception  appears  unlike  the  1 
author’s  description.  The  Don  here  is  a cari-  ■ 
cature,  and  Sancho  wants  individuality  : the  1 
Duke  is  a genteel,  quiet,  unobtrusive  personage,  . 
and  the  Duchess  has  not  the  appearance  of  I 
being  able  to  relish  a joke, — formal  and  cold,  , 
cold  as  her  exquisitely  painted  and  silvery 
drapery.  The  ladies  in  waiting  are  the  most  : 
successful  of  all  the  dramatis  persona.  His  other  1 
contribution  is  immeasurably  superior  to  this  : : 
(543),  in  the  west  room,  the  1st  scene,  3rd  act,  , 
of  Goldsmith’s  “ Good-natured  Man,” — “ Mr.  , 
Honeywood  introduces  the  bailiffs  to  Miss 
Ilickland  as  his  friends,” — wherein  the  precise  i 
and  elegant  execution  signalizing  the  artist, 
is  combined  with  more  power  and  force  of  pro- 
nunciation than  usual. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  whose  subjects,  so  judi- 
ciously selected  as  they  are,  have  ever  a , 
prestige  with  them,  has  brought  his  mind  to  1 
bear  upon  the  historical  incident  (350),  “James  ; 
II.,  in  his  palace  of  Whitehall,  receiving  the 
news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1 
1668,”  and  has  produced  a picture  of  national  I 
interest  and  importance.  The  various  faithful  I 
portrayals  of  the  chief  lions  of  the  time,  and  I 
the  adherence  to  costume  and  depiction  of 
things  as  they  were,  are  secondary  to  the 
artistic  embodiment  of  the  story.  The  imbecility  1 
of  James,  and,  indeed,  the  general  expressions  i 
of  the  courtiers,  are  admirable.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  this  work  has  been  purchased  for 
the  Art-Union  of  London. 

(233)  “ The  Marquis  having  chosen  patient 
Griselda  for  his  wife,  causes  the  Court  ladies 
to  dress  her  in  her  father’s  cottage,”  R.  Red- 
grave, A.  Careful,  well-drawn,  and  full  of  1 
feeling.  This  also  has  been  purchased  for  the 
Art- Union. 

The  “Andromeda”  (304)  of  W.  E.  Frost, 
A.,  undeniably  excellent  in  many  respects,  is 
manipulated  to  weakness,  and  amenable  to  the  : 
comments  already  applied  to  him  in  his  chief  I 
work. 

(342)  “ Scene  from  the  ‘ Tempest’,”  F.  Stone. 

A pretty  Miranda  and  as  pretty  a Ferdinand. 
Prospero  “ woody ;”  the  background  by  no 
means  so.  (135,  east  room),  “The  Gardener’s 
Daughter,”  leaves  a much  more  favourable  im- 
pression. 

(376)  “Francisco  Novello  di  Carrara,  and  i 
the  Lady  Taddea,  escape  from  the  emissaries 
of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
them,”  and  (503),  “ A Dream  of  Venice,”  to 
which  a quotation  from  “Sansovino”  is  ap- 

* Continued  from  p.  236,  ante . 
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pended,  have  afforded  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook  ad- 
mirable opportunity  of  revelling  in  his  refined 
loveofgorgeous  colour,  and  exhibits  an  advance. 
We  look  upon  Mr.  Hook  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  painters  of  our  school,  and  these 
elegant  productions  (perhaps  a little  too 
elegant)  help  to  confirm  our  opinion.  With 
careful  gleanings  from  Giorgione  and  others 
as  eminent,  and  an  appreciation  of  what  is 
good  amongst  modern  masters,  he  has  formed 
a most  agreeable  and  distinguishing  “ style.” 

Mr.  Poole  has  as  usual  produced  something 
startling  : his  power  over  material  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  in  (389),  “ The  Mes- 
senger announcing  to  Job  the  Irruption  of  the 
Sabeans,  and  the  Slaughter  of  the  Servants.” 
The  singular  gloom  that  pervades  this,  sup- 
porting the  luminous  quality  of  the  intensely 
bright  draperies,  the  fine  figure  of  the  mes- 
senger, who  in  his  unaffected  pose  keeps  his 
place  quite  marvellously,  and  the  effect  of  light 
and  colour,  excite  wonder  and  admiration.  No 
picture  in  the  collection  exhibits  more  power 
or  higher  intention. 

(395)  “ Crossing  the  Brook,”  J.  Linnell. 
An  essentially  English  landscape,  and  as  essen- 
tially a Linnell,  with  all  his  fine  characteristics  ; 
distance  painted  as  none  other  can  paint  it, 
and  all  faithfully  transcribed  from  pure  nature, 
in  a manner  proverbially  free  and  true. 


PICTURES  BOUGHT  BY  ART-UNION  OF 
LONDON. 

Tiie  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  pic- 
tures selected  by  the  Art-Union  of  London  prize- 
holders  up  to  this  date  “ James  II.  in  his 
Palace  at  Whitehall,”  E.  M.  Ward,  A.R.A., 
(from  R.  A.)  ; “ Griselda,”  &c.,  Redgrave, 
|R.A.  (R.  A.),  231/.;  “ Porto  Texario,  Gulf 
}f  Spezzia,”  G.  E.  Hering  (B.I.),  150/.; 
‘ Peter  denying  Christ,”  J.  Hollins,  A.R.A. 
R.  A.),  150/. ; “ San  Pietro,  near  Verona,”  J. 
D.  Harding  (R.  A.),  100/.;  “View  of  Ben 
prachan,”  Copley  Fielding  (W.  C.  S.),  84/. ; 
‘The  Odd  Trick,”  T.  Clater  (S.  B.  A.),  70/. ; 
* A Storm  clearing  off,”  A.  W.  Williams 
N.  I.),  70/.;  “Waterfall  near  Haeg,”  W. 
West  (S.  B.  A.),  80/.;  “A  Scene  during  the 
Invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,”  F.  R. 
Pickersgill,  A.R.A.  (R.  A.),  70/.;  “The  Sun 
Impelling  a Mist,”  H.  P.  Parker  (N.  I.),  60/. ; 
‘ Here’s  his  Health  in  Water,”  R.  R.  M'lan 
(N.  I.),  50/.;  “A  Gipsy  Family,”  W.  Shayer 
(S.  B.  A),  50/. ; “ View  from  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  Matlock,”  J.  Tennant  (S.  B.  A), 
50/. ; “ Going  to  Sendee,”  J.  H.  Mole 
N.  W.  C.  S.),  75/.;  “Hawkers  of  Relics,” 
fee.,  James  Godwin  (B.  I.),  53/.  3s.;  “The 
Country  Inn,”  W.  Shayer  (S.  B.  A.),  52/.  10s. ; 

‘ Ben  Nevis  from  Loch  Eil,”  W.  C.  Smith 
W.  C.  S.),  52/.  10s.;  “Dieppe,  Coast  of 
Vormandy,”  T.  L.  Rowbotham  (N.  W.  C.  S.), 
tOZ. ; “Autumn  Scene  in  Wales,”  H.  J.  Bod- 
lington  (R.  A.),  40/.;  “ Piazetta  de  San 
vlarco,”  J.  Holland  (B.  I.),  40/. ; “ On  the 
Sledder,”  A.  Clint  (S.  1L  A.),  40/.;  “Kirby 
jonsdale  and  Valley  of  the  Lune,”  H.  Jutsum 
B.  I.),  40/. ; “ Peveril  Castle,  Derbyshire,”  J. 
I’ennant  (S.  B.  A.),  52/.  10s. ; “From  Rogers’s 
Pleasures  of  Memory,’  ” II.  Mapleston 
N.  W.  C.  S.),  25/.;  “ Mount  Bay,  Cornwall,” 

. W.  Yarnold  (R.  A.),  25/.;  “The  Burning 
Jlass,”  W.  Hemsley  (N.  I.),  25/. ; “ A Sum- 
ner Morning  on  the  Coast,”  F.  R.  Clater 
,S.  B.  A.),  25/. ; “ A Dutch  Madonna,”  C. 
•Arocky  (B.  I.),  25/.;  “From  the  ‘Library  of 
Jseful  Knowledge,’  ” G.  H.  Laporte  (N.  W. 
1.  S.),  20/. ; “A  Summer’s  Evening,”  G.  A. 
Williams  (N.  I.),  20/.;  “A  Mountain  Stream,” 
I.  Bright  (R.  A.),  21/.;  “Scene  in  a North 
Welsh  Valley,”  J.  Wilson,  jun.  (S.  B.  A.), 
I0L-,  “Blackberries,”  W.  Hunt  (W.  C.  S.), 
/8/.  18s.;  “Wreck  on  the  Coast  of  North 
Wales,”  C.  Bentley  (W.  C.  S.),  21/.,  &c. 


T The  Portsmouth  Statues.— The  statues 
If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Viscount 
:ffelson,  which  have  been  sculptured  in  London 
y Mr.  Milligan  for  Lord  Frederick  Fitz- 
itiarence,  have  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  The 
ittatues  are  a little  larger  than  life,  standing 
obout  7 feet  high.  The  pedestals  are  square, 
f Purbeck  stone.  The  tasteless  mistake  has 
eeen  made  of  placing  the  Duke’s  foot  on  the 
tlfallic  Cock.  This  should  be  altered  forth- 
with. 


Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a corner  in  your 
valuable  and  interesting  periodical  for  an 
architectural  note  and  query  ? 

Can  any  of  your  readers  name  a locality  or 
date  of  a mullion  moulded  in  this  way  ? The 
fillets,  instead  of  being  parallel 
with  the  face  of  the  wall,  are 
cut  square  with  the  chamfer 
of  the  mullion.  This  form  of 
mullion  exists  in  two  three- 
light  perpendicular  windows, 
on  the  south  side  of  Bitton 
Church,  county  of  Gloucester. 
The  weather  label  is  curved 
on  the  top  : the  terminations 
are  cut  into  a single  leaf 
foliage.  The  work  is  not  in- 
sertions, nor  restorations,  for 
all  the  jamb-stones  are  tailed 
into  and  accord  with  the  range  work  of  the 
wall. 

Between  these  two  windows  there  is  a Nor- 
man doorway  (“closed  1822”)  of  an  older 
building;  and,  on  the  same  side  of  the  church, 
there  is  another  three-light  window,  which,  to 
hasty  observers,  is  exactly  like  its  next  neigh- 
bour ; but  the  fillets  in  that  are  wrought  in  the 
usual  way,  the  top  of  the  weather  label  is  ogeed, 
and  the  terminations  (“  kneelers,”  as  they  are 
called  in  Gloucester)  are  square  returns.  In 
the  “ eyes  ” of  this  last  window  are  remains  of 
flower-pattern  glass  of  the  age  of  Edward  IV. 
or  Henry  VI. ’s  latter  years. 

I hope  you  will  oblige  me  by  thus  adver- 
tising this  singular  mullion. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 


ERECTION  OF  CLUB  DWELLINGS. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  for  club  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes,  proposed  in  The 
Builder  so  long  ago  as  18th  April,  1846, 
have  been  adopted  in  model  lodging-houses 
that  have  since  been  erected,  as  for  instance,  a 
separate  chamber  for  each  individual,  dining 
and  coffee-rooms,  and  a library ; but  as  others 
of  the  recommendations  6eem  to  have  been 
overlooked,  it  may  be  of  use  to  recal  them  to 
the  attention  of  your  readers. 

In  that  communication  it  was  proposed  that 
the  roof  should  be  “ flat,  for  recreation  in  fine 
weather.”  Operatives,  as  masons  and  brick- 
layers, whose  work  is  out  of  doors,  would,  it  is 
true,  after  a hard  day’s  labour,  be  disposed  to 
sit  quietly  down  in  a comfortable  room,  yet 
men  of  in-door  callings,  bookbinders  and 
printers  for  example,  would  enjoy  an  hour’s 
recreation  in  the  open  air,  though  it  were  but 
on  a terraced  roof : one  of  100  feet  in  length 
would  suffice  for  healthful  exercise  at  bowls  or 
nine  pins,  and  fancy  can  figure  the  terrace  sur- 
rounded with  pots  of  sweet  gay  flowers,  espe- 
cially where  the  dwellings  below  were  for 
married  persons.  In  a moral  point  of  view  it 
seems  a desideratum  to  afford  means  of  diver- 
sion at  home,  thus  to  wean  the  working  man 
from  the  gin  or  beershop.  Another  important 
use  for  a flat  roof  was  indicated  : it  “ would 
afford  superior  play-ground  for  children  than — 
now  their  only  one — the  street,  and  much 
juvenile  depravity  would  thus  be  avoided.”* 

Another  of  the  recommendations  not  yet 
adopted  is  that  of  a small  infirmary  in  con- 
nection with  a self-supporting  dispensary. 
The  infirmary  would  be  eminently  advan- 
tageous in  cases  of  contagious  disorders  : self- 
supporting  dispensaries  are  just  coming  into 
general  estimation, — and,  indeed,  they  merit 
it.  An  institution  of  this  nature,  lately  estab- 
lished at  Hampstead,  has  been  attended  with 
most  gratifying  results.  The  working  classes, 
when  in  health  and  full  work,  contribute  a 
small  weekly  sum : for  this,  without  farther 
charge,  in  cases  of  illness,  they  receive  the  best 
medical  advice  the  place  affords,  and  unso- 
phisticated medicines.  In  checking  maladies 
the  dispensary  works  admirably ; for,  there 
being  nothing  to  pay,  it  is  resorted  to  on  the 
first  slight  symptom  of  disease,  and,  by  the 
prompt  administration  of  proper  remedies, 
many  a long  confinement  to  a bed  of  sickness 
has  been  prevented.  In  the  worst  time  of 
cholera,  many  hundred  cases  of  the  pre- 


*  This  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  building  for  St. 
Martin’s  Northern  schools,  Long  Acre,  illustrated  by  us 
some  time  ago. 


monitory  symptoms  of  it  were  treated  with 
success.  Out  of  nearly  12,000  inhabitants, 
there  were  only  eight  deaths  from  this  dread 
disease,  and  some  of  these  were  importations 
from  town. 

The  proposal  of  a “ drying  room  for  wet 
apparel  and  shoes  ” should  not  be  overlooked, 
for  many  are  the  maladies  which  have  been 
brought  on  by  sitting  down  in  wet  clothing, 
by  drying  it  in  sleeping  rooms,  or  by  putting 
it  on  still  wet  in  the  morning.  Count  Rum- 
ford,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  had  in  his  house 
a drying  chamber,  through  which  a current 
of  hot  air  constantly  passed ; and  lately  Mr. 
Acland  has  caused  those  farm  labourers  that 
he  boards  to  change  at  meal  times  their  work- 
ing smock  frocks  for  clean  ones,  and  finds  the 
regulation  productive  of  much  good  order  and 
general  habits  of  cleanliness. 

In  model  lodging-houses,  an  approximation 
is  making  by  degrees  to  the  club  kitchens  pro- 
posed. In  a late  building,  there  is  an  es- 
tablished cook,  from  whom  dressed  provisions 
can  be  purchased  ; but  this  arrangement  does 
not  give  the  benefit  of  economical  manage- 
ment to  the  inmates,  nor  yet  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  purchase  of  provisions°in 
large  quantities.  While  model  lodging-houses 
are  novelties,  and  supervised  by  societies 
anxious  to  insure  their  success,  the  cook  will 
doubtless  supply  good  provisions  at  a reason- 
able charge  ; but  after  a time  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  model  kitchen  will  become  like  most 
other  cook-shops  ; the  articles  supplied  will  be 
of  as  low  priced  quality  as  the  customers  will 
tolerate,  and  the  charges  for  them  the  highest 
likely  to  be  submitted  to. 

In  the  communication  referred  to,  it  was 
observed  that  “ buildings  on  the  same  general 
plan  might  be  constructed  for  single  women ; 
although  as  their  earnings  are  comparatively 
very  small,  the  accommodations  to  be  provided 
would  be  necessarily  on  a smaller  scale.  In 
this  case  also,  the  reading-room  would  become 
a work-room  for  such  of  the  inmates  as  might 
be  sempstresses : their  minds  and  morals, 
might,  it  i s confidently  hoped,  be  greatly  im- 
proved, were  some  one  (perhaps  some  bene- 
volent visiting  lady)  to  read  aloud  during  the 
weary  hours  they  were  labouring  at  their 
needle.  In  truth,  to  persons  conversant  with 
the  hardships  females  of  this  class  endure, 
and  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, it  may  seem  that  cheap  respectable 
lodgings  for  women  and  girls  are  more  re- 
quired than  for  men.” 

It  would  be  real  benevolence  were  architects 
to  bestow  time  and  skill  in  contriving  lodgings 
that  could  be  afforded  to  females  at  a very  loio 
rent.  At  present  many  mucli-enduring  women 
have  to  pay  two  shillings  a-week,  or  more,  for 
a miserable  unfurnished  room,  but  from  po- 
verty are  obliged  to  share  their  bed  with  some 
other  woman,  who  pays  half  the  rent  and  half 
the  cost  of  candles  and  fuel.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable therefore  that,  if  possible,  lodgings 
should  be  furnished  for  females  at  not  more 
than  twopence  a-night,  the  use  of  a work-room 
well  warmed  and  lighted  included  in  that  sum, 
as  also  the  privilege  of  obtaining  food  from  a 
general  kitchen,  and  the  occasional  enjoyment 
of  baths,  washhouses,  &c. 

Needlewomen  and  others  obtaining  but  a 
bare  livelihood  by  their  utmost  exertions,  have 
rarely  time  to  spare  for  cooking  food ; their 
diet,  consequently,  is  often  bread  alone,  with 
an  occasional  treat  of  cheese.  Were  a general 
club  kitchen  established,  more  healthy  fare 
might  be  provided  in  it  at  even  less  cost  than 
the  bread  and  cheese  is  obtained  at.  This  is 
no  visionary  statement,  it  is  founded  on  facts. 
Meat  soup  has  been  furnished  this  winter,  of 
excellent  quality,  at  a penny  a pint,  which 
covered  all  expenses  for  its  preparation ; and 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  although  the 
meat  and  other  ingredients  of  the  soup  were 
purchased  at  high  retail  prices,  and  the  cook- 
ing rather  extravagantly  paid  for.  Mr.  Acland, 
in  the  “ Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society,”  gives  the  receipt  for  a much  cheaper 
and  highly-nourishing  soup.  It  is  prepared 
with  meat  and  vegetables,  thickened  with  sago, 
and  costs  him,  labour  and  fuel  included, 
scarcely  more  than  one  halfpenny  a quart,  at 
which  price  he  provides  it  to  his  farm  labourers. 
Wholesome  bread  might  be  made  in  the  esta- 
blishment at  a much  lower  cost  than  poor 
women  can  purchase  bakers’  bread  for  : tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  could  be  made  in  large  quan- 
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ities,  all  of  them  unadulterated,  for  perhaps 
half  the  price  the  lower  orders  now  pay  for 
these  beverages.  The  earnings  of  many  women 
amount  to  no  more  than  sixpence  a-day : 
luxuries  of  diet  to  such  persons  seem  out  of 
question,  yet,  by  an  able,  thrifty  cook,  many  a 
palatable  nourishing  stew  might  be  provided 
at  a price  which  could  be  afforded  out  of  even 
that  sixpence  a-day. 

An  establishment  of  this  nature  should 
neither  be,  nor  bear  the  semblance  of  a chari- 
table institution  : on  the  contrary,  in  all  its 
parts,  it  should  be  calculated  to  encourage 
self-respect,  and  self-respect  is  a never  failing 
consequence,  where  poor  persons  are  conscious 
that  they  are  living  honestly  on  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labour.  A further  encouragement  to 
this  good  feeling,  would  arise  from  such 
arrangements  of  the  building  as  would  contri- 
bute to  decent  and  cleanly  habits.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  in  the  dormitory  each  individual 
should  have  her  own  enclosed bed  place.  This 
may  seem  extravagant,  but  it  need  not  really 
add  much  to  the  first  cost  of  the  building. 

A lodging  house  of  this  description  would 
need  of  course  a supervising  head ; the  land- 
lady she  might  be  termed.  This  person  would 
have  to  enforce  desirable  regulations,  as  well  as 
to  decide  in  each  case  to  the  admission  of 
lodgers.  Lodgers,  on  entering,  might  be  re- 
quired in  some  way  to  testify  their  acquiescence 
in  the  rules  prescribed.  It  might  be  amongst 
other  regulations,  that  no  spirits  or  other  strong 
drinks  should  ever  be  indulged  in,  no  foul 
language  of  any  kind  allowed,  a fixed  time 
for  re-entering  the  house  of  evenings  rigorously 
enforced,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  cases 
where  the  landlady  might  see  good  reason  for 
according  a previous  special  permission  to  out- 
stay that  hour ; a certain  degree  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  person  and  apparel  required, 
and  the  assembling  of  all  lodgers  for  short 
prayers  morning  and  evening. 

The  realization  of  these  proposed  cheap 
lodging-houses,  depends  essentially  on  archi- 
tectural skill  in  devising  plans  for  them,  and 
therefore  seems  no  unworthy  subject  for  the 
pages  of  The  Builder  ; and  it  may  be 
added  that  thought  and  talent,  perhaps  beyond 
that  required  to  devise  a palace,  must  necessarily 
come  forth  when  the  question  is  to  provide  a 
building  with  the  comforts  above  specified  for 
so  small  a sum  per  head  as  fourteen-pence 
a week.  M.  B. 


DISFIGUREMENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

A correspondent  points  attention  to  the 
disfigurement  of  the  new  church  at  the  north 
end  of  Westbourne-terrace,  by  an  odious  zinc 
chimney  carried  from  the  vestry  to  the  main 
building.  While  the  east  end  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
remains  so  outrageously  deformed  and  dis- 
fiured,  as  it  now  is,  by  a zinc  pipe  and  accom- 
paniments, churchwardens  any  where  may 
justify  themselves  without  difficulty.  We 
pointed  out  this  caricature  at  the  Royal 
Academy  long  ago,  and  our  objection,  made  in 
good  temper,  was  echoed  by  every  newspaper 
in  London.  But  there  still  stands  the  ob- 
noxious steam-boat  funnel,  at  the  foot  of  which 
poor  Minerva  sits  sorrowful  and  ashamed. 

If  our  accomplished  friends  Barry,  Cockerell, 
Hardwick,  and  Smirke,  under  whose  direction, 
as  the  architect-academicians,  the  public,  of 
course,  suppose  the  monstrosity  was  erected, 
really  say  they  cannot  cure  the  smoky  chimney 
it  represents,  by  any  other  means,  perhaps  the 
council  will  give  ns  a chance,  and  simply  for 
the  sake  of  the  academy’s  reputation,  we  will 
have  it  done,  and  it  shall  cost  them  nothing ! 

The  Duke  of  York’s  Column,  Waterloo-place. 
—At  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
individual  who  precipitated  himself  from  the 
top  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  Column  a short 
time  ago,  a hope  was  expressed  that  a cage- 
work  of  iron  would  be  put  over  the  top,  as  at 
the  Monument  in  the  city.  We  grieve  to  find 
that  this  has  been  listened  to  : the  column  is 
already  ugly  enough  without  being  further 
disfigured  ; and  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  to 
justify  the  step.  We  might  just  as  well  put  a 
grating  over  the  Thames,  and  allow  no  man 
to  use  a razor  because  one  destroyed  himself 
when  shaving. 


WINDOW  AT  MILAN. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  get  a hint  for 
street  architecture  from  the  accompanying  en- 
graving of  a window  at  Milan.  It  is  from  a 
sketch  by  Mr.  Lewis. 


NEW  STYLE  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  question,  whether  we  are  to  invent  a 
new  style,  or  content  ourselves  with  making 
servile  copies  of  ancient  ones,  has  of  late  occu- 
pied much  of  your  paper ; not  more  so,  how- 
ever, than  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
serves. Having  heard  the  advocates  of  both 
sides,  their  statements  have  only  confirmed  the 
view  which  I had  previously  formed,  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  the  invention  of  a new 
style;  and  that  it  is  foolish  to  tie  ourselves 
down  to  wholesale  copying. 

There  is  not,  I believe,  a single  instance  in 
the  past  history  of  our  art,  of  any  nation  in- 
venting a style  of  architecture  after  a national 
one  had  been  once  established  ; and  the  reason 
is  obvious — human  nature  is  always  the  same 
nature  : men  are  the  creatures  of  habit  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  there  never  was  a truer 
saying  than  that  “ necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention  it  has  certainly  given  birth  to  all 
architectural  styles. 

A young  nation  in  its  growth  has  rising 


wants,  which,  year  after  year,  little  by  little, 
will  be  supplied.  Those  called  on  to  furnish 
this  supply  will  not  task  their  ingenuity,  so 
long  as  their  memory  will  furnish  the  pre- 
cedent. In  a colonized  nation  the  reminiscences 
of  the  style  of  their  mother  land  will,  for  a 
long  time,  bias  the  first  attempts ; but  new 
materials,  fresh  elements  of  construction,  and 
other  wants,  induce  gradual  changes,  which, 
having  no  constructed  precedents  to  check 
their  growth,  spring  up  into  forms  of  beauty 
sufficiently  distinct  in  nature  from  their  parent 
germ  to  deserve  the  name  of  a style.  There  is 
no  exceptional  case  that  I am  aware  of  to  this 
law  of  architectural  progress.  Whenever  a 
nation  has  changed  its  national  architecture, 
the  substitute  has  invariably  been  an  importa- 
tion. The  isolated  state  of  the  nations  which 
reared  styles,  was  the  cause  of  these  new  crea- 
tions ; and  the  hourly  intercourse  now  taking 
place  throughout  the  world  is  the  simple 
reason  why  we  can  never  hope  to  see  another 
new  style  arise  on  the  earth. 

When  Jacob  made  that  cunning  bargain 
with  his  father-in-law,  Laban,  who  agreed  tc 
assign  to  Jacob  all  the  speckled  and  spotted  ol 
the  dock,  he,  to  secure  a great  increase  of  those 
thus  distinguished,  in  the  period  of  their  con- 
j ception  laid  before  them  streaked  rods,  anc 
“the  cattle  conceived  before  the  rods,  anc 
i brought  forth  cattle  ring-straked,  speckled; 
and  spotted.” 


If  Jacob  were  existing  now,  he  would  claim 
as  his  the  fruits  of  the  conception  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  architectural  flock;  for  they 
have  peeled  rods  ever  before  their  eyes  in  all 
directions,  and  their  progeny  is  ring-straked, 
speckled,  and  spotted ; or,  adopting  poetical 
metaphor, — 

“ ’Tis  Gothic  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin." 

The  only  chance,  therefore,  for  the  new  stylers 
to  attain  success,  is  to  get  a grant  of  some 
out-of-the-way  island  ; there  beget  sons  and 
daughters;  duly  instill  into  their  youthful 
minds  wondrous  notions  of  the  greatness  of 
old  mother  England,  and  of  her  glorious 
architectural  medleys  ; and  after  these  feelings 
have  worked  some  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
a stray  steamer  or  a wandering  balloon  will 
make  a grand  discovery,  and  astonish  the 
world  by  reports  of  the  new  style,  which  these 
long-lost  islanders  had  worked  out  for  them- 
selves. 

But  if  we  cannot  he  the  originators  of  a new 
style,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  are  to  he  servile 
copyists  of  the  old  ones,  working  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Chinese  tailor,  who  made  a vest  so 
exactly  to  pattern,  that  he  copied  all  the  holes 
and  tatters  of  the  original : that  course  can 
never  gain  us  honour.  The  literary  men  of 
the  day  do  not  want  to  invent  a new  language, 
in  order  the  better  to  express  their  ideas.  If 
the  ideas  are  worth  anything,  it  matters  not 
that  the  language  expressing  them  is  an  old 
one,  provided  that  it  be  used  perspicuously 
! and  harmoniously.  It  is  great  original 
thoughts  that  are  needed  in  architecture,  with 
such  knowledge  of  the  style  used  as  to  be 
capable  of  employing  it  consistently  and  grace- 
I fully  to  clothe  these  thoughts,  a knowledge 
| which  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  most  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  causes  and 
I principles  which  led  to  the  glorious  results  we 
: admire.  No  man  would  ever  acquire  elegance 
I of  diction,  or  reach  of  thought,  by  employing 
j his  years  in  copying  ancient  alphabets  ; and  an 
architect  is  as  little  likely  to  produce  original 
works,  if  he  confine  his  studies  to  details,  or 
hold  himself  bound  to  conventional  forms,  a 
course  which  can  only  cramp  his  genius,  and 
will  never  elevate  it — a course  which  will  de- 
grade him  from  a man  into  a machine — make 
a puppet  of  him,  with  cunning  men  pulling 
the  strings.  J.  E. 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

Your  attention  and  observation  on  the 
“Gas  Movement ’’through  the  years  1847  and 
1848  were  of  immense  benefit  to  the  public  at 
large.  They  were  the  enforcing  prelude  to  a 
better  state  of  things ; yet  the  evils  attendant 
upon  the  existing  monopolies  are  of  an 
outrageous  character,  and  continue  to  merit 
youradmonishing  spirit,  towards  an  acceleration 
of  increased  consumption,  which  practically 
i involves  a beneficial  reduction  in  price. 

^ The  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Central  Gas  Consumers’  Company  last 
session  to  obtain  an  Act,  has  not  only  served 
1 to  bring  them  again  into  the  field  with  re- 
1 doubled  energy  and  increased  virtue,  but  has 
■ served  to  depress  the  terms  of  those  compa- 
i nies  who,  prodigal  of  their  age  and  import- 
* ance,  gravely  declared  by  advertisement  that 
f there  could  be  no  reduction  in  their  charge, 
|\  which  through  philanthropy  had  long  been 
> placed  on  a minimum  basis,  and  then  scarcely 
i yielded  a remunerative  profit.  But  as 
i’  “ coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,” 
•'  60  the  dread  of  competition  has  enlarged  their 
1 philanthropy,  and  already  produced,  and  will 
: continue  to  produce,  vast  saving  to  the  citizens 
) of  the  metropolis,  and  in  degree  extend  its 
) benign  influence  to  the  provinces.  In  this 
(town  (Nottingham)  great  abatements  have 
) been  made,  notwithstanding  the  allegations 
) before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
I that  the  prices  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
;i  sible  figure  to  secure  bare  interest  to  the 
il  shareholders.  “ The  pressure  from  without,” 
i however,  has  already  led  to  reductions,  and  the 
i like  cause  will  operate  to  further  beneficial 
‘I  effect.  But  do  not,  Mr.  Editor,  let  these 
advantages  enervate  your  wonted  activity,  but 
?:give  to  the  country  at  large,  in  your  future 
r numbers,  the  germs  of  the  evidence  now  being 
a laid  before  the  honourable  Committee  on  the 
‘ * Great  Central  Gas  Consumers’  Bill,”  as  to 


the  desirableness  of  extended  supply,  the 
advancement  of  science  in  its  purification, 
economy  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  vast 
immunities  arising  to  the  consumer  from 
the  operation  of  free  trade  in  the  consumption 
of  coal  gas.  C.  H. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

With  reference  to  the  letter  of  “ C.  H.,”  and 
while  thanking  him  for  the  encouraging  terms 
in  which  he  is  pleased  to  speak  of  our  efforts  in 
this  good  cause,  we  may  remark  that,  although 
it  has  never  been  our  intention  to  go  ‘ off  guard’ 
altogether,  or  be  anything  but  watchful  of  the 
progress  of  this  movement,  and  although  our 
task  has  been  but  a thankless  one,  except  in 
the  all-sufficient  consciousness  of  having  done 
our  duty  to  the  public,  and  to  the  gas  com- 
panies themselves,  whose  best  interests  we 
have  promoted,  in  our  advocacy  of  the 
extension  of  “cheap  and  good  gas  ;”  still 
having  already  passed  this  watchword  into  the 
mouths  of  the  public  at  large,  we  think  it  high 
time  for  a publication  such  as  this  is, 
to  leave  that  public  now  to  look  after  these, 
their  own  self-interests,  in  which  their  own 
attention  has  already  been  vividly  and  no  doubt 
permanently  engaged.  And  Ti-ie  Builder 
may  well  be  admitted  to  have  already  done  its 
duty,  seeing  that  it  has  not  only  laid  this 
powerful  movement  on  the  stocks,  and  built  it 
into  shape,  but  lent  a willing  hand  to  smooth 
its  launch-ways,  and  to  shove  it  onward  into 
the  broad  sheet  of  the  daily  press — its  pro- 
per element,  and  where  it  has  already  met 
with  those  fair  winds  of  public  favour  with 
which  its  sails  are  now  filled,  so  that  truly  it 
is  now  (or  ought  to  be)  beyond  the  influence 
of  our  own  mete  individual  arm.  Neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  pretend  to  have  lost  all  fur- 
ther interest  in  its  welfare,  but  still  mean  to 
report  its  progress  briefly  whenever  it  may 

seem  desirable  so  to  do. In  the  success  of 

the  Great  Central  Gas  Consumers’  Company 
our  metropolitan,  and  even  our  provincial 
readers,  may  feel  interested.  It  has  already 
been  the  instrumental  means  of  reducing  the 
price  of  gas  in  the  city  of  London  down  to  4s. 
a 1,000  cubic  feet,  — a reduction  equivalent, 
as  Mr.  Pearson  recently  remarked,  to  50,000/. 
a-year.  A more  triumphant  exoneration  of 
our  confident  assurances  of  old — in  the  face 
of  alleged  impossibilities  in  the  way  of  a re- 
duction from  7s.  and  8s.  a 1,000 — that  the  half 
of  it  was  a remunerative  price, — cannot  well 
be  conceived,  and  stamps  our  whole  argument 
with  the  involuntary  but  invaluable  evidence  of 
the  monopolists  themselves  in  its  favour.  As  to 
thequalityofthe  article  to  be  henceforth  supplied 
at  the  reduced  rate,  we  have  already  noted  that 
the  companies  will  soon  find  out  that  their 
great  field  of  profit  in  extension  lies  in  the 
domestic  use  of  gas — an  immense  field  scarcely 
yet  broached  either  in  the  metropolis  or  in  the 
provinces, — and  moreover  that  they  dare  not 
and  cannot  enter  on  that  field  without  the 
purest  article.  Self  interest,  therefore,  will 
compel  the  cheap  gas  to  be  good.  This  we  have 
all  along  seen.  The  argument  of  the  Western  or 
Cannel  Coal  Company,  therefore,  is  a lame  one. 
Yet,  as  we  long  since  also  noted,  the  introduc- 
tion of  cannel  coal  cannot  but  militate  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  gas 
used.  But  there  -must  be  no  humbug  or 
obfuscation  on  the  subject  of  ourown  old  watch- 
word “ cheap  and  good  gas  light.”  What  we 
have  had  hitherto  to  do  with,  has  been  both 
dear  and  bad,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  cheap  must  necessarily  be  also  bad  : 
we  have  clearly  anticipated  quite  the  con- 
trary. And  besides,  why  cannel  coal  gas  should 
be  so  much  dearer  than  other  gas,  merely 
because  it  is  easily  made  purer,  out  of  coal  a little 
dearer,  we  cannot  see.  The  price  of  coal, 
however  high,  has  been  proved — and,  indeed, 
admitted — to  be  but  a very  secondary  con- 
sideration in  fixing  the  lowest  possible  price  of 
gas;  and  besides,  if  we  mistake  not,  cannel 
coal  yields  it  far  more  abundantly — more  pro- 
fusely— than  common.  Used,  as  we  have  had 
it  in  the  north,  for  domestic  fuel,  it  is  con- 
stantly pouring  forth  volumes  of  gas,  almost 
ready  made  as  it  were,  and  leaping  into  life 
spontaneously,  flowing  like  inexhaustible  jets 
into  a clear-burning,  cheerful,  and  beautiful 
fire.  The  carriage  of  coal  itself  by  rail  is 
likely  to  prove  but  a nominal  one,  if  it  be  true 
that  immense  quantities  are  to  be  poured  into 
the  metropolis  from  Wigan,  at  |d.  a ton  But, 


even  taking  the  superior  purity  of  the  cannel 
coal  gas  at  the  Western  Company’s  own 
valuation,  8s.  a thousand  feet  is  not  merely, 
or  only,  equivalent  to  the  price  now  charged  in 
the  City,  far  less  cheaper,  that  price  being  now 
but  4s. ; so  that  1,750  feet,  which  they  allege 
is  required  to  give  light  equal  to  1,000  of  their 
own,  does  not  now,  within  the  City  at  least, 
cost  so  much  as  8s.,  the  price  of  theirs. 
But  enough  of  this  for  the  present : we  have 
all  along  been  inclined  to  look  favourably  on 
this  company’s  endeavours,  but  they  must 
come  down  with  their  8s.  to  a much  more 
reasonable  standard, — ay,  and  give  us  their 
gas,  too,  as  pure  as  they  promise,  or,  it  may 

be,  as  they  already  prepare  it. We  are 

keeping  our  eye  on  the  Commons’  Committee 
on  the  Great  Central  Consumers’  Company, 
and  will  have  a brief  review  of  the  evidence 
and  proceedings  before  it  to  lay  before  our 
readers  at  its  close. The  Chester  Gas  Com- 

pany, says  Felix  Farley,  offered  to  light 
the  Chester  Railway  station  for  4s.  6d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet.  This  not  meeting  the  views 
of  the  railway  companies,  they  now  manufac- 
ture their  own  gas  at  2s . per  1,000  cubic  feet ! 

The  Leicester  gas  consumers  are  in  the 

midst  of  the  movement,  having  called  on  their* 
local  gas  company  to  reduce  the  price  of  their 
gas  to  4s.  The  directors,  according  to  the 
Leicester  Journal,  intend  to  accede,  to  some 

extent,  to  the  call  for  a reduction. At  the 

last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Com- 
pany, the  usual  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was 
declared.  “A  large  outlay,”  says  the  local 
Times,  “ is  about  to  be  incurred  for  new 
mains  ; but  this  outlay  will  be  met  out  of  sav- 
ings, without  touching  the  dividend  of  10  per 
cent.  The  gas  company  is  the  most  flourish- 
ing joint-stock  company  in  Lincoln.  Two  25/. 
shares  were  sold  by  Mr.  Brogden,  the  other 
day,  one  at  47/.  and  the  other  at  43/., — the  pur- 
chasers to  pay  all  expense  of  conveyance.” 

At  Stockport  the  gas  consumers  have  been 
astir  of  late  to  obtain  a reduction  from  6s.  to 

4s.  6d. The  Southport  gas — made  with  resin 

and  water — is  said  to  “ burn  brilliantly,  and  to 
excel  the  Manchester  gas,  in  illuminating 
power,  by  26g  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Salford 
by  20g  per  cent.,  containing  neither  sulphur 
nor  ammonia,  while  so  far  as  expense  of  mate- 
rials is  concerned,  the  gas  may  be  said  to  be 
put  into  the  gasometer  free,  the  residual  pro- 
ducts paying  for  the  materials  employed.” 

Dr.  Gesner,  of  New  York,  believes  that  he  can 
light  that  city  with  gas  made  with  Trinidad 
asphaltum,  at  a cost  of  50  cents,  per  1,000  feet. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  anniversary 
dinner,  advertised  to  take  place  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  the  4th  June  next,  Mr.  W.  Cubitt 
M.P.,  in  the  chair,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution:  the  long  and 
influential  list  of  stewards  will  of  itself  do  this. 
The  society  was  not  established  till  July,  1847. 
It  has  now  five  pensioners  on  its  funds  ; ano- 
ther election  will  be  made  in  October  next;  and 
it  has  1,600/.  3 per  cent.  Consols,  a balance  at 
the  bankers’,  and  no  debts. 

The  ball  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  of  which  we 
gave  an  account,  realized,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  120/.  10s.,  which  sum  has  been  paid 
to  the  charity  by  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Joseph  Bird,  to  whose  exertions  the  charity  is 
much  indebted.  Tickets  for  the  dinner  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  George  Bird,  the  treasurer. 

We  gave  our  strenuous  aid  to  the  society 
when  it  needed  it,  and  have  reason  to  believe 
contributed  to  its  success.  We  feel,  therefore, 
more  than  common  interest  in  its  future  pro- 
gress. 


A View  of  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge. — A view  of  this  wonderful  work,  as 
it  will  appear  when  completed,  the  view  taken 
on  the  spot  and  the  details  from  the  working 
drawings,  has  been  produced  in  the  latest  style 
of  treble-tinted  lithography,  by  Mr.  George 
Hawkins,  and  is  now  published.*  The  size  of 
the  print  is  24  in.  by  15  in.,  and  it  is  beau- 
tifully executed.  Such  of  our  readers  as  de- 
sire a memorial  of  Mr.  Stephenson’s  great 
work  will  find  this  just  what  they  want. 

* 116.  Camden-road  villas,  Camden  Town,  or  Messrs. 
Day  and  Son,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
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OAK  PANELS  FROM  LUTON  CHURCH. 


THE  RAILWAY  STATION  AT  BRUGES. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
principal  front  of  the  Bruges  Railway  station, 
which  we  have  engraved  from  an  outline 
drawing  of  it  given  in  the  Journal  de  I’Archi- 
• tecture,  published  in  Brussels. 

The  apartments  A and  B are  appropriated 
to  the  parcels  and  baggage  department  ; C is 
the  vestibule ; D the  pay-place ; and  E the 
manager’s  room ; F is  the  passage-way ; G, 
: the  first  and  second-class  waiting-room  ; and 
I II,  the  third-class  waiting-room.  The  doors 
all  open  on  to  the  platform. 


OAK  PANELS  FROM  LUTON  CHURCH. 

The  accompanying  cuts  are  representations, 

; quarter  real  size  of  panels,  from  the  oak  screen 
in  the  Wenlock  chapel.  The  mouldings  are 
half-size,  and  show  the  principal  and  inter- 
i mediate  mullions. 

The  chapel  derives  its  name  from  the 
: founder.  Sir  John  de  Wenlock,  and  appears  to 
I have  been  built  some  time  before  the  year 
1 1461,  when  he  was  created  Baron  Wenlock. 
1 The  following  lines  were  formerly  found  in 
t the  Eastern  Window  of  the  church  : — 

“ Jesu  Christ,  most  of  myght, 

Have  mercy  on  John  de  Wenlock,  Knyght, 
And  on  his  wife  Elizabeth, 

Who  out  of  this  world  is  post  by  death. 

Which  founded  this  chapel  here  ; 

Help  them  with  your  hearty  prayer, 

That  they  may  come  to  that  place, 

Where  ever  is  joy  and  solace.” 

T This  was  the  Lord  Wenlock  who  met  his 
<]  death  by  the  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
f for  his  supposed  pusillanimity  at  the  battle 
o of  Shrewsbury  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  chapel  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
t the  chancel,  and,  with  its  oak  screen,  would  form 


an  ornament  to  the  church,  were  it  not  filled 
in  with  faded  green  baize  and  choked  up  with 
high  unsightly  pews.  The  chapel  contains 
several  altar  tombs,  on  one  of  which  is  a very 
fine  brass. 

Luton  Church,  dedicated  to  Saint  Mary, 
has  been  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county  of 
Bedford.  It  has  a bold  western  tower,  in 
style  Early  Perpendicular,  composed  of  flint 
and  stone  in  diaper  work,  and  although  much 
dilapidated,  presents  from  its  bold  outline  a 
grand  appearance. 

The  church  contains  many  objects  of  in- 
terest in  tombs  and  brasses,  and  good  speci- 
mens of  Early  English  and  Decorated  work. 

In  the  latter  style  may  be  mentioned  a stone 
Baptistery  Chapel  mounted  on  steps  and 
covering  a font  of  good  design.  It  is  in  good 
preservation,  and  alone  is  worth  a visit,  were 
there  nothing  else  of  interest  in  this  fine  but 
much  neglected  church. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre. — The  great  Industrial 
Exhibition  has  produced  a clever  piece  de 
circonstance  at  this  house,  called  “ Novelty 
Fair;  or,  Hints  for  1851.”  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  'Mr.  Albert  Smith,  and  is  full  of  smart  hits 
at  the  salient  nobs  of  the  day,  and  is  aided  by 
some  pretty  groupings  and  a clever  scene.  A 
tableau  of  the  “ Industry  of  Italy  ” is  worthy 
of  Uwins.  The  entrance  to  the  exhibition 
advertises  “ Murray’s  Hand-book  to  the  Col- 
lection, in  24  volumes,  folio;”  that  “ all  persons 
losing  themselves  are  to  apply  to  the  inspec- 
tors ;”  that  “ cabs  are  in  waiting  to  drive 
round  the  collection ;”  and  that  telescopes 
may  be  borrowed  “ to  see  about  five  miles.” 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  made  by  Mr. 
Beverly  to  represent  a far-extending  railway 
shed  of  iron,  with  a roof  of  glass  in  large 


squares.  The  Thames  and  its  dirt,  the  pano- 
ramas and  their  length,  the  Trafalgar  fountains 
and  their  spouting,  are  incarnated;  and  the 
poor  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  shape  of  a 
graceful  damsel,  turret-crowned,  6ays,  with  a 
sigh,  which  we  re-echo, — 

“ The  staff  of  workmen  they  ’ve  once  more 
diminished, — 

I wonder  if  I ever  shall  get  finished  ?” 

Artist- Actors. — The  St.  James’s  Theatre 
was  filled  in  every  part  on  Saturday,  the  18th, 
to  witness  the  amateur  performance  of  “ The 
Rent  Day  ” and  “ The  Poor  Gentleman,”  in 
aid  of  the  “Artists’  General  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.” We  espied  amongst  the  audience, 
mixed  up  with  no  end  of  models  for  artists  and 
distraction  for  common  men,  Messrs.  Auldjo, 
Cockerell,  R.A.,  far  away  at  the  back  of  the 
pit,  S.  Cousins,  T.  Creswick,  A.  R.A.,  Goodall, 
T.  K.  Ilervey,  T.  Landseer,  Lewis  Pocock,  T. 
Uwins,  R.A.,  E.  M.  Ward,  A.R.A.,  genial 
David  Roberts,  and  courtly  Sir  William  Ross. 
The  principal  parts  were  played  by  Mr. 
Hamerton,  Frank  Holl,  Mr.  Topham,  Mr.  G. 
Cruikshank  (who  further  sang  his  most  mov- 
ing ballad  of  “Lord  Bateman”)  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  Mr.  J.  Tenniel,  Mr.  Wingfield,  Mr. 
M.  Wood,  Mr.  Cope,  and  Mr.  Angell.  Some 
one  has  said  that  “ amateur  ” means  “ impos- 
tor ;”  but  that  certainly  was  not  the  case  on 
this  occasion,  for  all  played  like  artists,  as  they 
were.  The  whole  affair  was  managed  most 
successfully,  and  will,  we  trust,  add  something 
considerable  to  the  funds  of  the  valuable  insti- 
tution it  was  intended  to  serve. 

The  Literary  Fund  Dinner,  on  the  19th  inst., 
was  numerously  attended  (although  we  looked 
for  some  of  the  great  names  in  real  literature), 
and,  under  the  able  presidency  of  Mr.  Justice 
Talfourd,  passed  off  well.  The  chairman’s 
chief  speech  was  a fine  effort  of  oratory,  but 
with  more  simplicity  would  have  sounded  more 
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real.  Mr.  AY.  Tooke,  Mr.  Bell,  Hon.  Mr. 
Phipps,  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  and  others,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  We  regretted,  in  the 
long  list  of  toasts,  the  absence  of  any  recogni- 
tion of  Art.  We  trust  this  omission  will  be 
rectified  next  year. 

Burford’s  Panorama. — A charming  view  of 
the  “ Lakes  of  Killarney  ” has  been  added  to 
“ The  Arctic  Regions,”  in  Leicester-square. 
It  is  painted  by  Mr.  Burford,  assisted  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Selous,  from  recent  sketches,  and  gives 
a most  pleasant  notion  of  the  land  of  the  lake, 
— the  wonder  of  Kerry,  and  the  boast  of 
Ireland. 


PROPOSED  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  SCOT- 
TISH ACADEMY  AND  NATIONAL  GAL- 
LERY, EDINBURGH. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  has  published  a 
letter  to  the  Premier,*  objecting  to  the  course 
which  is  being  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Manu- 
factures in  respect  of  the  proposed  National 
Gallery,  on  the  ground  mainly  that  living 
artists  will  receive  no  legal  or  permanent 
position  under  the  contemplated  Act.  He 
likewise  objects  to  the  erection  of  a 
single  building  on  the  Mound  at  Edin- 
burgh, as  now  proposed,  instead  of  two, 
as  originally  intended,  and  appends  plans  and 
views  explanatory  of  the  design  prepared  by 
him  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Academy.  Since  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  pamphlet  the  Academy  have  passed 
a strong  resolution,  disapproving  of  the  state- 
ment made,  and  attributing  the  proceeding  to 
a personal  motive  on  his  part,  that  of  having 
his  own  designs  carried  out.  The  structures 
he  proposes,  one  on  each  side  of  a carriage- 
way behind  the  Royal  Institution,  and  leading 
to  the  new  Free  Church  College,  are  of  the 
Doric  order,  the  Temple  of  Theseus  being  the 
example  followed.  The  principal  gallery  in 
each  is  an  elongated  octagon,  70  feet  long  and 
40  feet  wide.  Mr.  Hamilton  sets  it  forth  as  an 
advantage,  that  the  “ pronaos  and  portico  (of 
the  temple  adopted)  can  be  adapted  and  re- 
stored with  perfect  exactness  in  dimensions 
and  proportions  !” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Tiie  district  church  of  Amiotts,  Althorpe, 
Lincolnshire  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  The 
rector  is  endeavouring  to  raise  800/.  to  rebuild 

it ! The  last  stone  of  a new  graving  dock, 

at  the  north  corner  of  the  dockyard  at  Dept- 
ford, was  laid  on  Saturday  week.  It  is  305 
feet  long  and  88  feet  broad,  and  the  entrance, 

which  is  closed  with  a caisson,  is  65  feet. 

For  the  better  prevention  of  fire  at  Windsor 
Castle,  waterworks  of  some  magnitude  have 
just  been  commenced  by  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  The  main  pipe  from  the  Thames,  in 
Datchet-lane,  to  the  grand  reservoir  at  Cran- 
bourne-hill,  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  will  be 
upwards  of  three  miles  in  length.  This  reser- 
voir, which  will  contain  at  least  a million  gal- 
lons of  water,  is  being  constructed  on  an  emi- 
nence several  feet  above  the  height  of  the 
Round  Tower  at  the  castle.  Connected  with 
the  main  pipe,  communicating  with  this  reser- 
voir, there  are  to  be  numerous  fire  plugs  all 
around  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
castle  (the  quadrangle,  the  terraces,  the  upper 
and  lower  foundations,  &c.),  to  which  hose  can 
be  attached  in  case  of  fire ; the  water,  when 
required,  being  thrown  by  its  own  force,  from 
its  height  in  the  reservoir,  over  the  summit  of 
the  highest  tower.  A steam-engine  of  15- 
horses’  power  is  being  erected  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  in  Datchet-lane,  not  far  from  the 
railway  station,  for  forcing  the  water  from  the 
river  (after  being  filtered  through  gravel)  to 
the  reservoir.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 

expense  of  these  works  will  exceed  10,000/. 

The  spire  at  the  west  end  of  Norton-by-Gaulby 
Church  was  on  the  13th  inst.  again  struck  with 
lightning  or  a fire-ball,  and  the  whole  of  the 
spire,  which  was  seriously  damaged  by  the 
lightning  in  1843,  and  then  repaired,  has  now 
been  knocked  down  as  low  as  the  battlements. 
Part  of  the  spire  fell  through  the  roof  of  the 
church,  destroying  a portion  of  the  gallery. 
The  few  inhabitants  of  the  parish  had  just 


" LB-iwi  iu  uie  mgiu  him,  i>oru  John  Russell 
on  the  Present  Crisis  relative  to  the  Fine  Arts  ii 
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succeeded  in  paying  off  the  debt  (200Z.)  in- 
curred by  tbe  previous  accident. It  is  pro- 

posed to  erect  a new  church  at  Newton,  South- 
ampton, to  be  called  St.  Matthew’s.  The  cost 
is  to  be  about  2,200 1.,  of  which  the  Rev.  F. 
Russell,  M.A.,  has  presented  1,200Z.,  besides  a 
repair  fund,  and  an  endowment  of  1,000/.  Mr. 
T.  Chamberlayne,  of  Cranbury-park,  has  given 
250/.,  and  the  fee  simple  of  the  site.  The  in- 
habitants and  friends  of  the  church  in  general 
are  now  solicited  for  the  requisite  remainder. 
The  design  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Ilinves 
and  Bedborough,  of  Southampton,  architects. 
The  building  is  to  have  780  sittings,  or  1,100 
if  with  galleries,  and  one-third  are  to  be  free. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  corporation  of 

the  poor  of  Bristol,  to  report  on  the  designs 
submitted  for  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  Stapleton  Asylum,  have  recommended  for 
adoption  that  bearing  the  motto,  “ At  spes  non 
fractal  the  authors  of  which  are  Messrs.  Pope 
and  Co.  The  designs  have  also  been  approved 
by  the  committee  of  management.  — - — The 
parish  church  of  Waltham-on-the-Wolds  has 
lately  undergone  considerable  alteration,  and  is 
rapidly  progressing  towards  completion.  The 
chancel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  at  some 

expense. It  has  been  resolved  to  build  new 

and  enlarged  church  schools  at  Melton. The 

foundation  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  to  be  erected  in  Crown-street,  Edge 
Hill,  Liverpool,  was  laid  on  Friday  week,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester.  When  completed,  it 
will  hold  upwards  of  1,000  persons  ; 500  sit- 
tings free,  and  100  let  at  a low  rental.  The 
sum  of  5,500/.  has  been  collected,  5,000/.  of 
which  will  be  expended  on  the  church,  in- 
cluding 1,150/.  cost  of  land.  1,500/.  more  are 
to  be  raised  for  endowment.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott  is  the  architect,  and  the  design  is  in  the 
decorated  Gothic  style. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

M.W.Eisenlohr,  superintendent  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraphs  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
has  adopted  a method  of  rendering  the  battery 
more  constant  in  its  action,  and  less  liable  to 
carelessness  from  too  little  or  too  much  acid. 
The  employment  of  a solution  of  bitartrate  of 
potash,  in  acidulated  water,  for  the  zinc 
couples  of  a Daniell’s  battery,  and  of  a mode- 
rately concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  for  the  copper  element,  he  says,  has 
fully  and  effectually  answered  the  desired  ob- 
ject.  Mr.  Bains’  electro-chemical  telegraph 

has  been  exhibited  at  the  Elysee,  by  order  of 
the  President  of  the  French.  Dr.  Lardner  and 
other  Englishmen  were  present,  as  were  the 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  himself,  M.  Leverrier,  and  others. 
The  prince  is  said  to  have  been  astonished  by 
the  celerity  of  its  operation.  A despatch  con- 
taining 4,327  letters  was  conveyed  in  the 
space  of  fifty- five  seconds,  being  at  the  rate 

of  nearly  1,500  letters  a minute. To 

the  immense  power  placed  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  and  its  great  liability  to  abuse,  in 
such  an  establishment  as  the  electric  telegraph 
when  ramified  throughout  a country  and 
under  the  control  of  a mere  money-making 
company,  we  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention. 
The  wranglings  of  the  present  telegraph  com- 
pany with  inventors  and  news-agents  in  our 
own  courts  of  law,  even  independently  of  any- 
thing like  specific  charges  of  abuse  (though 
not  a few  of  these  are  now  on  official  record), 
will,  if  we  mistake  not,  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public  at  large  to  the  importance  of  our  warn- 
ings. The  company  certainly  have  not  acted 
wisely  for  themselves  in  their  late  line  of 
policy.  As  lately  observed  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger, 
in  showing  cause  against  the  rule  granted  to 
show  cause  why  a criminal  information  should 
not  be  filed  against  Messrs.  Willmer  and 
Smith,  news-agents, — “considering  the  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  on  the  affidavits 
filed,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  boldness, 
rather  than  the  prudence,  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  enormous  powers  with  which 
they  are  intrusted,  and  the  danger  which  must 
result  from  their  abuse.”  In  respect  to  the 
rule  in  question,  he  had  no  doubt,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Court 
interfered  in  granting  criminal  informations, 
that  the  result  of  the  present  inquiry  would  be 
that  the  rule  would  be  discharged.  Lord 
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Campbell,  on  hearing  both  parties,  did  dis- 
charge the  rule,  but  the  whole  merits  still 
remain  to  be  discussed  in  another  shape, 
when  charges  of  a serious  nature,  it  appears, 
will  be  urged  in  self-defence  against  the  tele- 
graph management. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  15th  May,  a 
paper  was  read  “On  Siemens’s  Regene- 
rative Condenser.”  The  origin  of  this  con- 
denser was  the  suggestion  to  the  author  of 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Mayfield  Works,  “to  recover 
the  heat  from  the  condensing  water  in  the  form 
of  a reduced  amount  of  boiling  hot  water.”  It 
consists  of  an  upright  rectangular  trunk  of 
cast-iron,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  cylindrical, 
and  contains  a working  piston,  which  performs 
two  strokes  for  each  one  of  the  engine.  In  the 
trunk  is  a set  of  copper  plates,  upright  and 
parallel  to  each  other, — the  intervening  spaces 
being  the  same  as  the  thickness  of  the  plates, 
viz.,  between  -,Vth  and  TVth  of  an  inch.  The 
upper  extremity  of  the  condenser  communicates 
on  one  side  with  the  exhaust-port  of  the  engine, 
and  on  the  other  through  a valve  with  the  hot- 
well.  The  plates  are  fastened  together  by  five  or 
more  thin  bolts,  with  small  distance-washers 
between  each  plate.  There  is  a lid  at  the  top 
of  the  trunk,  by  removing  which  the  set  of 
plates  can  be  lifted  out.  Immediately  below 
the  plates  the  injection-pipe  enters.  The  action 
of  the  condenser  is  as  follows  : — Motion  is 
given  to  the  piston.  At  the  moment  that  the 
exhaust-port  of  the  engine  opens,  the  plates  are 
completely  immersed  in  water,  a little  of  which 
has  entered  the  passage  above  the  plates,  and 
is,  together  with  the  air  present,  carried  off  by 
the  rush  of  steam  into  the  hot  well,  the  excess 
of  steam  escaping  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
water  then,  in  consequence  of  the  downward 
motion  of  the  piston,  recedes  between  the 
plates,  exposing  them  gradually  to  the  steam, 
which  condenses  on  them.  Their  upper  edges 
emerging  first  from  the  receding  water  are 
surrounded  by  steam  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  become  rapidly  heated  to  about  210  de- 
grees. The  emersion  of  the  plates  still  con- 
tinuing, the  steam  is  constantly  brought  into 
contact  with  fresh  cool  surface,  by  which  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  condensed,  until,  as  the 
piston  descends,  the  injection  enters  and  com- 
pletes the  vacuum.  This  is  done  by  tbe  time 
the  working  piston  of  the  engine  has  accom- 
plished -fth  of  its  stroke.  The  upper  extremi- 
ties of  the  plates  become  heated  to  near  210 
degrees,  and  the  lower  to  about  160  degrees. 
Taking  the  initial  temperature  of  the  condensing 
water  at  60  degrees,  the  final  temperature  at 
210  degrees,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  212 
degrees,  960  units,  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired is  6'6  lb.  to  condense  1 lb.  of  steam  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  common  injection 
condenser  (supposing  the  temperature  of  the 
condensed  steam  to  be  1 10  degrees)  requires 
21  ”2  lb.  in  place  of  6’6  lb. 


USURPATION  OF  PATENT  RIGHTS. 

A working-man  has  justly  complained  in 
your  paper  of  the  expenses  imposed  on  poor 
inventors  who  take  out  patents,  which,  in  the 
most  simple  cases,  amount  to  120/. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  such  a tax  is 
a great  discouragement  to  the  ingenuity  of 
originators,  as  well  as  a clog  upon  art.  There 
is,  however,  a much  heavier  charge  and  still 
greater  obstacle  to  be  encountered  by  every 
inventor  when  he  has  taken  out  a patent, 
namely,  the  reluctance  of  the  public  to 
acknowledge  the  patentee’s  right  to  license 
fees,  which  fees  are  his  only  means  of  requital 
for  expenses  already  incurred,  both  in  cost  of 
the  royal  signet,  and  of  bringing  out  and 
fabricating  the  material. 

Sir,  I took  out  a patent  in  1843  for  chimney 
flue  linings  in  terra-cotta  or  tilery  ware,  the 
structure  being  a tube  or  cylinder  (oval  or 
circular),  moulded  in  lengths  of  20  inches  or 
2 feet,  which,  being  built  in  the  solid  wall, 
assured  a better  draught,  a perfect  security 
against  fire  (as  all  communication  with  the 
woodwork,  such  as  plugs,  is  cut  off  by  the 
iron  stone  lining),  and  an  immunity  from 
smoke  in  apartments,  besides  greater  facility 
in  cleansing. 
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At  a great  cost  (say  1,000/.)  this  application 
of  the  earthen  tube  to  chimneys  was  brought 
out  by  a gentleman  who  took  part  in  my  in- 
terests : a wharf  was  opened  for  the  sale  of  the 
tubes  at  Belgrave  Basin,  Pimlico;  and  con- 
siderable quantities  were  sold.  The  first  public 
structure  which  used  them  was  the  Con- 
sumptive Hospital,  Old  Brompton,  built  by 
the  Messrs.  Bird,  of  Hammersmith,  to  whom 
we  sold  them. 

After  two  years,  finding  the  sale  of  material 
slack  and  unremunerative,  we  discontinued  the 
establishment  at  the  wharf,  and  sold  at  half 
price  our  residue  of  stock  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  for  drain  pipes  ! In  the  year  1849 
I found,  however,  that  my  flues  had  been  used 
in  Buckingham  Palace,  in  Mr.  Hope’s  man- 
sion in  Piccadilly,  in  Lord  Elesmere’s,  in  the 
Marylebone  Hospital,  in  Windsor  Castle,  and 
in  fact,  throughout  all  the  country  in  great 
public  buildings  and  private  residences. 

I applied  directly  to  the  owners  and  archi- 
tects for  a moderate  remuneration : these 
gentlemen  hesitated ; but  finally,  having  laid 
their  heads  together,  refused  to  acknowledge 
my  right,  although  my  patent  is  enrolled  in 
the  high  Court  of  Chancery;  and  now,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  heavy  losses  already  sustained  by 
me,  I am  compelled  to  sue  every  one  of  the 
parties  who  have  pirated  my  plans. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  obstruct  the  manu- 
facture of  tubular  flues,  neither  is  it  my  in- 
terest to  prevent  their  sale  and  extensive  use ; 
but  my  rights  demand  a small  tribute,  on  the 
application  in  buildings,  which  can  neither 
injure  the  manufacturer  nor  weigh  upon  the 
builder  of  houses. 

William  Denley. 


A Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  various 
Suggestions  of  Improvement.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  Third  edition.  Longman  and  Co., 
Paternoster-row. 

This  is  not  a mere  elementary  treatise  to  en- 
lighten the  ignorant  reader  as  to  what  is  a 
piston,  a valve,  or  a cylinder.  Much  of  it  in 
the  outset  relates  to  the  action  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  implies,  to  begin  with,  at  least  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  its  structure,  which, 
however,  is  afterwards  practically  discussed  in 
a way  that  will  be  useful  more  especially  to 
those  engaged  in  its  construction,  as  the  pre- 
ceding part  will  be  to  all  employed  in  its  ma- 
nagement. Such  a little  volume  as  this, 
written  on  practical  principles,  and  not  a mere 
i literary  compilation  from  theoretical  works,  as 
so  many  compendiums  on  the  steam  engine 
I have  been,  appears,  though  also  having  higher 
I purposes,  to  be  just  what  ought  to  be  put  into 
i the  hands  of  every  working  engineer  em- 
I ployed  in  the  management  of  engines,  whether 
i fixed,  locomotive,  or  marine.  The  details, 
i according  to  the  author,  are  not  taken  from 
I books,  but  derived  from  practice  and  personal 
i communication  with  experienced  engineers. 

Though  giving  an  outline  of  the  whole  subject 
i in  small  compass,  the  present  volume  is  not 
i intended  as  a substitute  for  the  quarto  treatise 
1 lately  published  by  the  same  author,  but 
i rather  as  an  introduction  and  a sort  of  supple- 
i ment  to  that  work. 


^Hterelitanea. 

Treatment  of  Builders. — In  reply  to 
advertisement,  six  tenders  were  delivered  by 
builders,  generally  considered  to  possess  equal 
means  and  facilities.  The  amounts  were  as 
follows  : — 


Hare 

£2,573 

Rinshole  

2,247 

Mason 

2,204 

Chudleigh 

2,130 

Collins 

2,068 

Blackmore  

2,030 

Strange  to  say,  that  the  second  tender  in 
amount,  217 1.  above  the  lowest,  is  selected. 
And  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  proprietor, 
in  reply  to  a letter  sent  by  Mr.  Blackinore, 
states  that  it  was  his  intention  from  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  business  to  employ  Mr.  Rinshole. 
He  so  far  forgets  himself,  that  he  asserts, 
“ you  entered  into  competition  at  your  own 
risk.”  How  can  the  word  “ competition  ” apply 
to  this  unfair  business  ? J.  S. 


Railway  Rating.  — The  London  and 
North-Western  have  resolved  to  resist  what 
they  conceive  to  be  an  unjust  attempt  to  extort 
extravagant  rates  on  their  property  at  Euston- 
square.  At  a late  meeting  of  the  Southampton 
trust,  they  appealed  against  the  assessment  of 
the  station.  In  1848,  the  rate  was  508 1.;  and 
in  1849,  from  an  increase  of  buildings,  they 
consented  to  1,050/.  The  commission,  how- 
ever, has  now  raised  the  assessment  to  23,800/., 
on  which  the  company  would  be  liable  to  pay 
about  1,700/.  Evidence  was  given  that  the 
value  was  only  4,600/.  instead  of  23,800/.,  and 
that  the  company  only  occupied  l-100th  part 
of  the  trust,  but  were  called  upon  to  pay  one- 
eighth  of  the  rates.  The  decision  was  adjourned. 
At  a late  vestry  of  St.  Pancras  also,  it  was 
stated  that  this  company  had  paid  for  poor- 
rates,  in  1848,  1,714/.,  and  in  1849,  2,416/., 
but  that  the  vestry  had  increased  the  assess- 
ment to  27,463/.  net  annual  rental ; and 
that  at  that  rate,  they  would  have  to  con- 
tribute between  3,000/.  and  4,000/.  to  the  poor- 
rates  of  the  parish.  After  a long  discussion, 
it  was  announced  that  the  vestry  would  recon- 
sider the  assessment. 

The  Progressive  Society  of  Joiners 
at  Liverpool.  — A public  meeting  of  this 
new  society  was  held  on  20th  inst.,  the  Mayor 
in  the  chair,  when  its  objects  were  announced 
to  be, — for  mutual  improvement,  as  well  as 
business,  apart  from  public-houses, — for  the 
establishment  of  a trade  library, — and  for  pro- 
vident purposes,  such  as  insurance  for  behoof 
of  widows  and  families,  making  good  the  loss 
of  tools  by  fire,  &c.  The  instruction  of  appren- 
tices and  sons  of  members,  as  well  as  of  the 
members  themselves,  by  lectures,  classes,  &c., 
is  also  comprised  in  the  constitution  of  the 
society,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  Is.  to  2s.  entrance-fee,  with  2d. 
a-week  in  regular  contributions,  both  sums  to 
be  increased  hereafter  if  requisite.  Mr.  W. 
Thomson,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  Mr.  W.  Rath- 
hone,  and  others,  addressed  the  meeting  in 
very  effective  speeches ; and  amongst  other 
resolutions,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, — 
“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  in- 
terests of  the  employer  and  the  employed  are 
mutual  and  identical,  and  the  association  there- 
fore earnestly  call  upon  the  employers  of 
labour  in  this  town,  those  engaged  in  the 
building  trade  especially,  to  aid  in  this  effort 
to  improve  the  character  and  condition  of  men 
whose  moral  conduct  and  habits  of  industry 
entitle  them  to  the  support  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  due  reward  of  labour  as  well  as 
in  the  creation  of  wealth.” 

The  Ecclesiological  Society. — The 
eleventh  annual  general  meeting  of  this  (the 
late  Cambridge  Camden)  Society,  was  held  on 
Thursday  16th,  at  the  National  Schools, 
Albany-street,  Regent’s-park.  The  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Thorp,  president,  presided.  There 
were  also  present  Lord  Campden,  Mr.  A.  J.  B. 
Hope,  M.P.,  Sir  S.  Glynne,  Bart.,  Messrs. 
Bevan,  Pearson,  Forbes,  France,  Luard,  Dick- 
inson, Chambers,  Parnell,  Eddis,  Carpenter, 
Truefitt,  Winter,  Street,  Place,  Russell,  Stuart, 
Macculloch,  Wegg-Prosser,  M.P.,  &c.  lheRev. 
B.  Webb,  the  secretary,  then  read  the  report. 
A paper  on  Anthems,  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Wegg-Prosser.  The  Rev.  T.  Helmore  read  a 
paper  on  the  Cantus  Collectarum,  and  on  the 
Decline  of  True  Ecclesiastical  Music  in  the 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Choirs  in  this 
Country.  A paper  was  next  read  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  architect,  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  certain  churches  in  Kent  and  Surrey  were 
the  work  of  the  same  architect,  and  concluding 
with  the  recommendation  of  a church-guild 
among  professional  architects.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Place,  architect,  explained  a model  by  which 
he  illustrated  a method,  devised  by  himself,  for 
shoring  up  central  lantern-towers,  where  it 
might  be  necessary  to  rebuild  tneir  bearing- 
arches  and  piers.  The  meeting  then  examined 
some  specimens  of  church  plate  and  enamelling, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Keith,  the  manufacturer  to 
the  society;  also  some  iron-work,  cheaply 
wrought  by  Mr.  J.  Leaver,  and  some  wood- 
carving by  Philip  and  Co. 

Knowledge  of  Curves. — V e understand 
that  Mr.  Jopling.  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  is  endeavouring  to  give  an 
impulse  to  art”  by  explaining,  in  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Design,  Somerset-house,  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  septenary 
system . 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — On 
Tuesday,  May  21,  (Mr.  William  Cubitt,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair),  the  paper  read  was  “ On 
Printing  Machines,  especially  those  used 
in  the  printing  of  the  Times  newspaper,”  by 
Mr.  Edward  Cowper.  Some  interesting  sta- 
tistics, relative  to  the  printing  of  the  Times , 
were  mentioned,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1850,  the  Times  and  Sup- 
plement contained  72  columns,  or  17,500 
lines,  made  up  of  upwards  of  a million  pieces 
of  type,  of  which  matter  about  two-fifths  were 
written,  composed,  and  corrected  after  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  Supplement  was 
sent  to  press  at  7.50  P.M.,  the  first  form  of  the 
paper  at  4.15  a.m.,  and  the  second  form  at 
4.45  a.m.  : on  this  occasion  7S000  papers  were 
published  before  6.15  a.m.,  21,000  papers 
before  7.30  a.m.,  and  34,000  before  8.45  a.m., 
or  in  about  four  hours.  The  greatest  number 
of  copies  ever  printed  in  one  day  was  54,000 ; 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  printing  in  one 
day’s  publication  was  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1848,  when  the  paper  used  weighed  7 tons, — 
the  weight  usually  required  being  4 h tons  : 
the  surface  to  be  printed  every  night,  includ- 
ing the  Supplement,  was  30  acres  : the  weight 
of  the  fount  of  type  in  constant  use  was  7 tons  ; 
and  110  compositors,  and  25  pressmen,  were 
constantly  employed. 

Doings  of  By-gone  Artists. — Mr.  Rein- 
agle,  late  R.A.,  has  been  giving  some  odd  stories 
of  by-gone  artists  in  the  Literary  Gazette. 
Amongst  his  statements,  he  says,  that  Ramsay 
having  received  an  order  from  King  George 
III.  to  paint  ninety  pairs  of  his  whole-length 
portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen,  Ramsay 
contracted  with  the  father  of  the  writer  to 
paint  them  for  50  guineas  the  pair ; and  for 
these  pictures,  which  passed  as  his  own  work, 
Ramsay  received  200  guineas  the  pair,  he 
being  in  Rome  at  the  time.  Sir  W.  Beechey 
received  120  guineas  for  a small  copy  of  his 
picture,  “ George  III.  reviewing  the  Troops  in 
Hyde-park,”  and  grumbled  at  paying  the  writer 
80  guineas  for  doing  it,  saying  he  ought  to 
have  done  it  for  20/.  Chantrey,  he  says, 
ambitious  of  a fame  for  versatility,  engaged  to 
make  a set  of  drawings  for  a Topographical 
Work  on  Derbyshire.  His  sketches  were 
nearly  unintelligible  scratches  ; words  stood  in 
most  cases  for  drawn  objects— as  trees,  a tree, 
a wall,  a road,  a path,  figures,  ducks,  running 
water,  a woman,  children,  stones,  rough  stone 
wall,  and  so  on.  “ I agreed  to  make  proper 
drawings  from  them,  at  the  charge  of  6 guineas 
each.  When  the  first  six  were  engraved  by 
W.  Cook,  and  I was  invited  to  meet  Chantrey 
at  his  (Cook’s)  house,  to  my  astonishment 
Chantrey’s  name  was  engraved  at  the  foot  as 
the  artist,  and  not  mine.”  Chantrey’s  cele- 
brated group  of  two  children  in  Litchfield 
Cathedral,  he  says,  was  composed,  modelled, 
and  executed  in  marble  by  an  Italian  artist. 
Hoppner  pledged  his  word  to  Count  Wo- 
ronzoff  to  let  him  have  a copy  of  his 
half-length  portrait  of  W.  Pitt,  done  by  him- 
self, but  the  writer  painted  it,  as  he  had  done 
thirteen  others.  He  says,  “ Hoppner  came  to 
me,  and  desired  that  I would  not  vein  the 
Giallo  antico  column,  as  he.  had  a particular 
reason.  I wondered  why  so  insignificant  a 
part  should  not  be  left  to  me.  but  I found  this 
was  done  that  he  might  be  able  to  say  he 
painted  it.  Then  the  Count  desired  him  to 
sign  it,  which  he  did” 

Reduction  in  the  Cost  of  Railway 
Works. — Upwards  of  forty  miles  of  railway 
work  were,  it  is  said,  let  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  on 
Thursday  last,  for  considerably  under  5,000/. 
a mile. 

Estimating  Sewers. — The  following  is  a 
list  of  tenders  sent  in  for  the  construction  of 
sewers  and  pipe-drains  at  West  Brompton, 
in  accordance  with  advertisement  in  The 
Builder;  Messrs.  Godwin,  architects: 


Corbet  (at  prices) 

II.  Emmins  (ditto) 

Boyd  Smith 

£840 

6 

0 

Collard  

817 

2 

G 

Cooper  

568 

10 

0 

Mutter 

457 

11 

4 

Humphries  and  Thirst 

. 419 

0 

0 

Knight  and  Son 

383 

0 

0 

Peirson  

348 

0 

0 

11.  Johnson 

314 

0 

0 

Williams 

330 

0 

0 

Kamester  (accepted)  . . 

302 

0 

0 

250 
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St.  Mary’s,  Cheltenham. — The  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Cheltenham,  has  recently 
been  undergoing  repairs.  The  woodwork  of 
the  roof  of  the  south  aisles,  almost  throughout 
its  entire  length  where  it  abuts  upon  the  wall 
of  the  nave,  was  found  much  decayed,  but  has 
now  been  effectually  repaired.  The  organ, 
which  has  stood  for  many  years  in  a loft  at 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  above  the  general 
tier  of  galleries,  having  become  much  out  of 
repair,  has  been  taken  down,  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  open  a very  beautiful 
decorated  window,  the  upper  part  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  concealed.  The  organ 
will  not  again  be  erected  in  the  same  situation, 
but  will  probably  be  placed  in  the  south 
transept.  The  chancel  also  has  been  improved 
by  removing  the  upper  part  of  the  altarpiece, 
that  almost  concealed  the  tracery  of  a fine 
window  in  the  east  end.  The  design  of  the 
altarpiece  is  Corinthian,  and  it  is  very  well 
carried  out.  It  is  entirely  of  oak,  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  was  removed  from  Gloucester 
Cathedral  about  forty  years  ago ; but  the  style 
is  quite  incongruous,  and  it  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  ere  long  the  whole  will  be  removed, 
to  give  place  to  the  more  simple  design  which 
it  conceals ; the  window  having  an  embattled 
moulding  at  the  springing  of  the  arch ; the 
part  below  being  filled  in  with  stonework  be- 
tween the  mullions,  and  having  been  decorated 
with  wall  paintings,  portions  of  which  still 
remain.  The  present  churchwardens  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  cleaning  off  the 
numerous  coats  of  whitewash  and  colour  which 
their  predecessors  had  imposed ; but  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  The  windows  of  the 
church  are  very  good  : there  is  a very  beautiful 
circular  window  in  the  north  transept,  and 
some  with  good  flowing  tracery.  The  general 
proportions  and  the  details  of  the  building  are 
good,  but  the  effect  is  much  injured  by  the 
high  pews  and  unsightly  galleries,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  erected,  in  order  to 
obtain  increased  accommodation. 

The  Iron  Railing  round  St.  Paul’s. — 
The  other  day,  when  Mr.  Cockerell  declared, 
before  the  City  deputation  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  that  the  iron  railing 
round  St.  Paul’s  was  an  ornament  to  the  build- 
ing— or,  in  other  words,  an  integral  part  of 
the  structure,— it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that 
he  spoke  in  his  capacity  of  architect  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  not  from  his  chair  as 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  iron  railing,  it  is  true,  is  of  the  age  of 
Wren,  and  was  possibly  designed  by  him,  but 
it  is  not  an  ornament  to  the  structure,  or  in 
any  way  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  design. 
Mr.  Cockerell  spoke  to  please  others,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  transfer  the  blame  of  his  asser- 
tion from  the  person  employed  to  the  persons 
who  employ.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  look  on 
the  iron  railing  as  a military  outwork  of  St. 
Paul’s,  the  surrender  of  which  may  lead  to 
fresh  attacks  on  the  churcli— to  the  abolition 
of  the  twopences  of  show-money,  and  the 
throwing  open  to  the  public  of  the  great  west 
door. — Athenaum. 

The  Iron  Trade. — More  blast  furnaces 
are  being  blown  out,  and  a struggle  between 
masters  and  men,  on  the  question  of  further 
reducing  wages,  is  threatened.  Iron,  as  a raw 
material,  at  present  seems  to  be  a “ drug”  in 
the  markets  not  only  of  England  and  Scotland, 
but  of  America  too.  As  to  prices,  4/.  10s.  for 
common  bars  were  recently  taken  in  Wales, 
but  Aris’s  Birmingham  Gazette  speaks  of  5 1. 10s. 
for  bar-iron,  and  hoops  for  5/.  15s.,  delivered 
in  Birmingham  or  Liverpool.  The  yield  of 
pig-iron  in  Scotland  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  strike  in  Lanarkshire;  but  any  thing 
like  a steady  rise  of  price  in  consequence  is 
not  expected.  The  Birmingham  Journal,  in 
quoting  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  to  show 
that  the  exports  of  machinery,  hardware,  iron, 
and  steel,  have  increased,  as  we  are  glad  to 
say  they  have  done,  from  593,967/.  in  October 
last,  to  81 8,36 If.  in  March,  nevertheless  “ con- 
tends (and  with  truth)  that  the  value  of  the 
hardware  and  machinery  exported  is  no  test  of 
the  activity  of  the  iron  trade,  seeing  that  the 
cost  of  labour  in  these  articles  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  material.” 

The  Reproductive  Employment  of 
Paupers.  Mr.  P.  Scrope  has  given  notice  to 
move  a resolution  in  the  Commons,  that  all 
capable  paupers  be  employed  in  useful  and  re- 
productive labour. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  26th  June,  for 
finishing  three  houses  at  Hastings;  by  7th,  for 
the  restoration  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  West 
Drayton, — designs  by  Mr.  C.  Innes,  of  Philpot- 
lane.  City,  architect ; by  3rd,  for  the  formation 
of  an  additional  building  in  the  yard  of  the 
workhouse  in  St.  Martin’s-in-the-fields ; by 
5th,  for  painting  and  repairing  gas  lanterns 
and  fittings  for  the  trustees  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Islington ; by  29th  May,  for  the 
erection  of  a turret  eight-day  clock  to  the 
Townhall  of  Southmolton,  Devon ; by  28th, 
for  520  feet  run  of  Herm  or  Aberdeen 
granite  kerb,  1,750  feet  run  of  like  granite 
kerb,  also  6,030  feet  super.  3-inch  tooled 
Yorkshire  paving  stone,  and  34  yards  super. 
4-inch  by  6-inch  dressed  granite  pitching, 
for  the  Highway  Board  for  West  Ham,  Strat- 
ford, Essex  ; by  28th,  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  of  gas  fittings  to  the  station  buildings 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
Maiden-lane,  London  ; by  a date  not  specified 
(names  by  25th),  for  the  erection  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  blind,  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  S. 
Hemming,  of  Temple-row,  there,  architect ; 
by  1st  June,  for  an  improvement  of  the 
turnpike-road  at  Gospel-end,  specifications, 
&c.,  by  Mr.  J.  Ritson,  of  Upper  Gornall,  near 
Sedley,  surveyor;  by  a date  not  specified, 
for  five  almshouses  at  Richmond-hill  (bricks 
to  be  found  at  19s.  a - thousand) ; by  a 
date  not  specified,  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  required  in  erecting  a school  for  500, 
and  residence  for  master,  in  St.  Paul’s  district, 
Leeds,  design  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  40,  Albion- 
street  there,  architect;  by  27th  inst.,  for  two 
cast-iron  purifiers,  and  various  other  articles, 
for  the  Boston  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company ; 
by  1st  June,  for  building  a stone  wall  near 
Worcester,  Mr.  E.  Lucy,  of  61,  Sidbury, 
there,  surveyor ; by  28th  inst,  for  700  yards 
Kentish  rag  siftings  for  the  Hammersmith 
Board  of  Surveyors ; and  by  30th,  for  10 
fathoms  yellow  deal  ends  and  3 cwt.  of  wood 
tyers,  for  the  workhouse  authorities,  Fulham. 

Competition. — Designs  are  wanted  for  a 
pauper  school  at  Sutton,  Surrey ; particulars 
as  advertised. 

The  Model  Houses  in  Streatham- 
street,  Bloomsbury  are  now  nearly  ready 
for  occupation,  and  were  opened  to  private  view 
on  Tuesday.  Having  already  presented  our 
readers  with  an  illustrated  description  of  this 
building,  we  have  little  to  add,  except  that 
separate  staircases  have  been  dispensed  with, 
as  well  as  other  internal  communications,  be- 
tween the  different  storeys,  and  one  common 
staircase,  to  galleries  or  corridors  leading 
to  the  outer  doors  of  the  separate  suites 
or  tenements,  adopted,  in  the  belief,  which  we 
hope  may  not  be  a mistaken  one,  that  the 
window-tax  on  the  whole  will  thus  be  avoided, 
each  suite  containing  less  than  seven  windows. 

Building  and  Engineering  Work- 
man’s Provident  and  Aid  Society. — The 
following  sums  have  already  been  subscribed 
in  aid  of  this  undertaking: — Messrs.  Baker, 
100/.,  T.  Cubitt,  100/.,  W.Cubitt,  M.P.,  100/., 
J.  B.  Bunning,  50/.,  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A., 
50/.,  P.  Hardwick,  R.A.,  50/.,  Messrs.  Lee, 
31/.  10s.,  S.  Angell,  30/.,  I.  Iv.  Brunei,  25/., 
R.  Stephenson,  25/.,  T.  Piper,  21/.,  Messrs. 
Piper,  21/.,  W.  Tite,  21/.,  C.  Ansell,  10/.  10s., 
W.  Cotton,  10/.  10s.,  S.  Grimsdell,  10/.  10s., 
H.  J.  Prescott,  10/.  10s.,  H.  Roberts,  10/.  10s., 
T.  L.  Donaldson,  5/.  5s.,  F.  C.  Penrose,  5/.  5s., 
C.  C.  Nelson,  5/.  5s.,  G.  Wales,  5/.  5s. 

The  late  James  Thom,  the  Sculptor. 
— This  self-taught  artist  died  at  New  York,  on 
17th  ult.,  of  consumption,  at  the  age  of  51 
years.  He  left  Ayrshire,  and  went  to  America 
some  years  since  in  search  of  his  freestone 
group  “ Tam  O’Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie,” 
or  its  value,  and  never  returned.  Besides  this 
somewhat  celebrated  work,  which  was  finally 
deposited  in  Burns's  cenotaph  at  Ayr,  and 
the  group  of  “ Old  Mortality,”  perhaps  his 
next  most  noticeable  work  was  the  sculpture 
and  ornamentation  of  the  Gothic  Church  of 
the  Trinity,  at  New  York.  Mr.  Thom  has  left 
a widow  and  two  children  in  that  city. 

Mosaics  and  Modelling. — We  have  re- 
cently seen  some  excellent  mosaic  work  by  M. 
Ganser,  an  artist,  from  Munich,  of  the  school 
of  Schwanthaler,  who  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England.  He  appears  to  have  con- 
siderable skill  in  designing  and  modelling 
friezes,  &c.,  for  plasterers’  decorations. 


Improvements  in  Rock-Cutting  Appa- 
ratus.— Mr.  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  has 
patented  improvements  in  machinery  for 
dressing,  shaping,  cutting,  and  drilling, 
or  boring  rocks  or  stones,  and  partly  for 
driving  piles.  Amongst  the  claims  are  the  use 
of  cutters  of  circular  metal  plates  mounted  on 
a shaft,  such  cutters  to  pass  over  the  surface  of 
the  substance  operated  on  with  a rolling 
motion  ; also  the  use  of  cutters,  supported  on 
a rotary  stock,  which  act  upon  the  surface  by 
impact,  or  by  striking  against  it.  Also  a com- 
bination of  friction  cylinders,  with  treadle  and 
barrel  to  raise  the  boring  tool  by  winding  a 
cord. 

The  Land  Surveyors’  Association. — 
A petition  to  Parliament  from  the  land  sur- 
veyors of  Great  Britain  is  now  in  course  of 
signature  at  21,  University-street,  Bedford- 
square.  It  prays  the  Legislature  “ to  avert 
the  ruin  with  which  they  are  threatened,  by 
withdrawing  the  Ordnance  surveyors  from 
local  works  and  replacing  them  upon  the 
national  survey,  which  will  fully  occupy  them 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  from  which  they 
were  removed  to  survey  the  metropolis,  and 
for  other  civil  work,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  public,  and  injury  of  the  petitioners, 
who  have  thus  been  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ment, while  they  have  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  that  body  which  has  so 
unfairly  superseded  them.” 

Excavations  at  Lymne. — Mr.  Elliott  and 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  aided  by  a few  friends,  are 
at  the  present  moment  engaged  in  laying  open 
the  foundations  of  the  Roman  caslrum  at 
Lymne,  previous  to  making  excavations  in  the 
interior  of  the  station.  The  walls  of  the  cas - 
trum  enclose  about  ten  acres.  The  soil  has 
accumulated  to  the  depth  of  from  3 to  4 feet 
over  the  Roman  level,  which,  added  to  the 
extensive  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  the  shattered 
and  dislocated  condition  of  the  foundations, 
will  demand  a considerable  outlay  of  money  to 
defray  the  expense  of  labour.  Up  to  the 
present  day,  the  foundations  of  about  nine 
round  towers  and  two  postern  entrances  have 
been  laid  open.  The  Treasury,  in  reply  to  a 
memorial  asking  aid,  say  they  have  no  funds 
available  for  such  a purpose ; and  contributions 
are  now  sought  from  such  as  feel  the  import- 
ance of  such  investigations. 

Ventilation  of  the  Commons.  — Dr. 
Reid  has  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  bring  his 
case  personally  before  the  Commons. 

A new  Mode  of  Generating  Steam. 
— An  American  correspondent  writes  : — “ A 
new  mode  of  generating  steam  has  been  put 
into  successful  operation  in  Virginia — a mode 
that  avoids  completely  all  risk  of  an  explosion. 
No  boiler  is  used,  the  steam  is  raised  by  means 
of  a small  jet  of  cold  water  injected  upon  a 
large  plug  of  iron  fixed  in  the  surface.  I will 
forward  a description  as  soon  as  I can  obtain 
particulars.” 

Ventilation  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery.— There  has  been  much  said  and  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  the  National  Gallery, 
and  the  injury  the  pictures  have  sustained,  and 
are  sustaining,  from  dust  and  a foetid  atmo- 
sphere. The  remedy  for  this  is  so  simple  and 
inexpensive  that  it  is  surprising  it  has  never 
occurred  to  parties  to  adopt  it.  If  any  per- 
son requires  a practical  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  well  ventilating  the  upper  part  of  a heated 
room,  let  them  go  into  a large  kitchen,  where 
they  are  cooking  and  using  charcoal.  Let 
them  then  mount  a ladder  and  try  the  atmo- 
sphere near  the  ceiling,  and  they  will  find  they 
can  scarcely  breathe,  and  a candle  will  with 
difficulty  burn  ; the  fcetid  air  having  no.  means 
of  escape,  and  which  is  worse,  all  this  bad 
and  foul  air  must  descend  and  make  its  escape 
by  a door  or  window.  This  is  the  evil  at  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  great  cause  of 
the  mischief  the  pictures  have  sustained  and 
will  sustain  till  the  simple  remedy  is  applied 
of  having  ventilation  flues  near  the  upper  part 
of  the  rooms.  W.  W. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  May  27. — Institute  of  British  Architects,  Sp.m. 
Tuesday,  May  28. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Wednesday,  May  29.— Society  of  Arts,  8 p.m. 
Thursday,  May  30. — Society  of  Antiquaries,  8 p.m.: 
Royal  Society,  8j  p.m. 

Friday,  May  31,— Architectural  Association,  8 p.m. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J.  B.  N.” — Sheringham’s  Ventilator  appears  to  be  a 
very  useful  invention,  and  we  should  have  mentioned  it  be- 
fore now,  but  are  waiting  to  speak  from  actual  experience. 
The  cost  is  trilling.  The  perforated  panes  of  glass  are  use 
ful  in  many  situations. 

“ Filtering  Sewage.” — Several  correspondents  state,  with 
reference  to  Prince  Albert’s  plan,  that  the  same  idea  had 
been  put  on  paper  by  themselves. 

“ Lease.” — Could  the  positive  image  (reversed),  be  pro- 
duced at  once  on  a wood  block,  ready  tor  engraving,  ormust 
it  be  copied?  At  all  events,  send  us  one  of  some  important 
new  building. 

“ J.  L.  G.,”  “ A Constant  Reader,”  “ Another  Lady,” 
"ILF.,”  “ W.  M.,"  " P.,”  "Justice,”  “ A.  A.,”  “ T. 
D.,”  “ L.”  “ H.  W.,”  ” D.  J.  H.”  (thanks:  we  will  not 
trouble  him  to  make  drawings  of  the  windows),  " A Sur- 
veyor ” (we  cannot  recommend  what  we  have  not  seen), 
" J.  ]!.  W.”  (shall  hear  from  us),  “ W.  D.”  (shall  appear), 
“ X.”  (Parian  Cement  admits  of  speedy  painting).  " A 
Hand-book  of  English  Ecclesiology  ” (London  : J.  Masters); 
i Churches  of  Scarborough,  Filey,  and  the  Neighbourhood,” 
by  G.  A.  Poule,  M.A.,  and  J.  W.  Ilugall  (J.  Masters)  ; 
“ Ecclcsiological  Notes  on  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Orkneys” 
(J.  Masters)  ; “Church  Walks  in  Middlesex  ; being  an  Ecclc- 
siologist’s  Guide  to  that  County,”  by  J.  H.  Sperling,  B. A. 
(J.  Masters). 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
"Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


iXDVERTISEIVISNTS. 

In  June  will  bo  published,  in  i 
subscribers,  30s. 

Designs  for  country  churches. 

By  GEORGE  TRUEFITT,  Architect, 6,  Bloomsbury-square. 
This  work  will  contain  n series  of  twenty  perspective  views  (with 
small  plans)  in  ink  lithography  on  tinted  paper,  with  descriptive 
letter-press. 

London:  JOSEPH  MASTERS,  33,  Aldersgate-strcct,  and  78,  New 
Bond-street 


Church  walks  in  Middlesex. 

being  a Scries  of  Ecclcsiological  Notes,  with  Engrav  ings,  in 
detail,  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  country  districts,  in  number  up- 
ward' * j ' ' * ' ’ 

noli 

>mr  to  the  Great  F..  _ 

By  JOHN  HANSON  SPERLING,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

ISLE  of  MAN : a Summer  Pilgrimage  to  the 

Isle  of  Man,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  the  Orkneys,  S.  Mangliold  and 
C1  Magnus,  with  Ecclcsiological  Notes  and  Engravings.  By  the 
rv.  J.  M.  NEALE.  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  Price  3s.  6d. 

SCARBOROUGH:  Guide  to  the  Churches  of 

Scarborough,  Filey,  and  the  Neighbourhood.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
POOLE  and  J.  W.  HUQALL,  Architect.  Illustrated  by  many 
beautiful  Engravings.  Price  3s.  fid. ; paper  cover,  3s.  fid. 

HANDBOOK  of  ENGLISH  ECCLESIO- 

LOGY.  By  the  Ecclcsiological.  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society. 
Intended  as  a COMPANION  for  CHURCH  TOURISTS;  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  names  and  features  of  the  churches 
in  each  county.  Cloth.  7s. : limp  calf,  interleaved,  10s.  6d. 

CHURCH  SCHEMES;  or  Forms  for  the  Clas- 
sified Description  of  a Church.  Sixteenth  Edition,  in  folio  and 
quarto.  Is.  per  Dozen. 

London  : J.  MASTERS,  33,  Aldersgate-street,  and  New  Bond- 
street 


NEW  EDITION,  IN  MONTHLY  PARTS,  OF 
LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING, 
Corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

Just  published,  in  8vo„  price  5s..  Part  I.,  of 

AN  ENCYCLOPaEDA  of  GARDENING; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture, 
Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening  ; including 
til  the  latest  improvements.  Ac.,  Ac. 

Bv  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L  S.,  H.S.,  Ac. 

Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Wood  Engravings  by  Branston. 
. new  edition  (1850),  oorreoled  and  improved  by  Mrs.  LOUDON. 
To  be  continued  Monthly,  and  completed  in  Ten  Parts,  price 

***  The  present  New  Edition  is  also  now  ready,  complete  in  one 
large  volume,  8vo.,  price  50s.,  cloth. 

A new  edition  of 

LOUDON’S  HORTUS  B RITANNICUS  ; 

.--reeled  to  1850,  by  Mrs.  LOUDON  and  W.  U.  BAXTER,  is  also 
nearly  ready  lor  publication. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


The  young  surveyor’s 

PRECEPTOR  : a Clear  and  Comprehensive  Analysis  of  the 
Art  of  Architectural  Mensuration  ; being  a Familiar  Practical 
System,  by  which  the  Student  may  tench  himself  to  ascertain 
jorroctly  the  Dimensions,  Quantities,  and  Value  of  every  Descrip- 
tion of  Builder's  Work.  To  which  is  prefixed,  Instructions  for 
Making  out  Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  Ac.,  illustrated  and 
simplified  by  Plans,  Sections,  Diagrams,  Ac. 

By  JOHN  REID,  Surveyor. 

In  Eight  Parts.  4to  . lfis. ; one  volume,  -Ito  , cloth,  18s. 

Loudon:  AYLOTT  and  JONES,  8,  Paternoster-vow. 


This  day  is  published,  price  6s.,  bv  po.-t  6s.  fid., 

PRACTICAL  VENTILATION,  as  applied 

to  Public,  Domestic,  and  Agricultural  Structures.  Being 
in  elucidation  of  plans  and  suggestions  of  easy  application,  for 
ventilating  every  species  of  architectural  structure  ; with  remarks 
on  heating,  the  construction  of  fireplaces,  cure  of  smoky  chim- 
raeys,  and  an  APPENDIX  on  the  ventilation  of  ships,  steamboats, 

Jy  It.  S.  BURN,  Engineer. 

volume  crown  octavo,  with  Illustrative  Diagnms  on 

Wood. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


I ARCHITECTURAL  and  ENGINEER- 

ILTL  ING  WORKS,  Ac. 

B BRICK  BRIDGES,  SEWERS  AND  CULVERTS:  to  be  pub- 
lished June  1st,  at  31s.  6d. 

I IRON  ROOFS  : folio  plater,  20  to  150  feet  span,  -lto,  letterpress, 
at  3is.  61. 

> MALLEABLE  IRON  BRIDGES  : Britannia  and  others,  folio, 
Joloth,  at  52s.  6d. 

1'  BARTHOLOMEW’S  SPECIFICATIONS,  cloth,  at2Ss. 

■OFFICE  BOOK  : for  Architects.  Engineers,  and  Students,  nt  3s.  fid. 

> MODERN  ARCHITECTURE:  3 vuls.  Villas  aud  Plans,  cloth, 
BJ.  13s.  fid. 

MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  TABLETS,  Ac.,  cloth,  mounted,  at 
slOs.  fid. 

iPublisliers,  ATCHLEY  and  Co.,  106,  Great  Russell-strcet,  Bedford - 
squarc,  Loudon. 


flVTEWS  ! NEWS  ! NEWS  ! — The  best 

•f  si  cheapest,  and  largest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD’S 
’■WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
cf  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
uthrecpcncc,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
1,13,  Salisbury -square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


Britannia  tubular  bridge.— 

Now  ready,  a View  of  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  as  it 
will ^appear  when  completed^  The  view  taken  on-the-spot  (the 

if  treble-tin 
inches  by  1-’ 

34  by  24  ....  11  Is.  Od. 

Proofs  „ 34  by  24  ... . 15s.  Od. 

riPrints  30  by  22  — ins.  Od. 

.'  May  be  had  of  Mr.  G.  HAWKINS,  116,  Camden-road  Villas, 
uCamdcn-town ; and  Messrs.  ACKERMAN  nqd  CO.,  93,  Strand. 


Em 


THREE-HORSE  POWER  PORTABLE 

STEAM  ENGINE  for  SALE— Inquire  of  Mr.  G.  HOWE, 
ncer.  Ac.,  119,  Great  Guildford-strcet,  Southwark. 


©TEAM  ENGINES  for  HIRE. — Two  and 

K-J  Four-liorsc  power  PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES,  for 
pumping,  sawing,  thrashing,  grinding,  Ac.,  can  be  bad  at  DEANE, 
DRAY,  and  DEANE'S  Agricultural  Implement  Stores,  Swan-lane, 
London-bridge. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

17 OR  SALE. — A STEAM  ENGINE,  SAW 

-H-  BENCH,  CIRCULAR  SAWS,  MORTAR  MILL  ; a num- 
ber of  Crabs,  Travelling  Cranes,  Travellers;  a large  quantity  of 
chain,  pulleys,  blocks,  and  other  machinery  for  hoisting  heavy 
weights.— Apply  to  Mr.  CHARLES  TAYLOR,  Railway  Works, 
Tonbridge  W ells. — The  above  machinery  is  quite  equal  to  new. 
having  only  been  in  use  for  two  or  three  months,  and  was  all  of  it 
made  to  order  regardless  of  expense.  They  will  be  sold  very  rea- 
sonably, as  they  are  no  longer  required  for  the  works. 


SAW  MILLS,  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

Portable  Engines  on  wheels,  and  other  Machinery.-FOR  SALE, 
afccond-hand  SAW  FRAME,  with  new  saws,  buckles  and  keys, 
three  circular  saw  tables,  steam  engine,  boiler,  shafting,  Ac. ; like- 
wise a portable  engine  on  wheels,  suitable  for  sawing,  pumping,  kc. 
— May  be  seen,  on  application  to  Mr.  MEOWIN'.  Engineer.  6.  Great 
Union-street,  Ncwingtou-causeway.— N.B.  Several  new  and  second- 
hand steam  engines  and  boilers  on  sale. 


I i. 


SAMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 
house, 81,  Upper  Tban.csstrcet,  REGISTERED  STABLE 
FITTINGS.  Enamelled  Mangers,  with  double  hay-racks,  or  with 
enamelled  water-cistern  on  one  side.— Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
water  pipes,  rain  water  pipes,  caves,  gutters,  sasli  weights,  Ac.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 


B 


UILDERS’  CASTINGS  at  REDUCED 

1 PRICES.— Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters  (half-round  and 
_ G),  Sash-weights,  Air  Bricks,  Ac.,  Drain  Gratings  ; also.  Socket- 
pipes  for  Gas,  water,  or  drainage,  Lamp  Columns,  and  Wrought- 
iron  Gas  Tubing,  in  Stock,  at  LYNCH  WHITE'S  Iron  Wharf,  66, 
Baukside,  Southwark. 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  80, Goswell- street  (late  of 

Brick-lane,  St.  Luke’s1.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions tohis  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  witli  Plain  aud  Ornamental  Iron  Columns 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets.  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  aud 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates.  Ac. 

BAKER’S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Racks  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  aud  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Fumaoe  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges.  Ac.,  always  in  stook. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

1 8,  DR U K Y-LAN E,  and  CHARLES-STRHET,  DRUHY-LANE, 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  orumncntal. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 
Carriage  aud  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tanks,  Pipes, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines;  Range  and  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  aud  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  Ae. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 
cotta. 

Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings.  Wrouglit-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses, Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors,  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  and  every  description  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  aud  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

168.  DRURY-LANE.  and  QUA  Itl.ES-STKEET- 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

A \DREW  MCLAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

13  STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPE1S  THAMES-STREET, 
have  always  on  baud  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
size-,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
oil  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, aud  elliptic  metal  aud  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G.,  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bara.  panels,  bakers' 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ae.  Ae. 

Printed  iist  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application.  


CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

Rain  pipes,  &c.— f.  a.  tiddeman, 

St.  Ann's  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Blackfriars-bridge, 
keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Elbows,  Ac.,  half 
round  and  U.  O.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water  or  Gas,  Flanoh 
Pipes,  Sash  Weights, and  other  Castings;  Iron  Work  for  Bakers’ 
Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to  be  had  in  sets  or  in 
parts.— Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Contracts  taken  to  any 
extent.  Goods  landed.  A powerful  crane.  


Tiie  galvanized  iron  company, 

No.  3.  Mansion-house-place, 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PUKE 
ZINC,  which,  from  its  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  and 
PERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
all  sorts  of  iron  work  (whether  cast  or  wrought)  in  use  for  building 
purposes— Biich  as  ROOFS,  gutters,  girders,  floors,  W ATER  or  GAS 
PIPES,  railings,  window  sashes  and  guards,  blinds,  skylight 
frames,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  looks,  keys,  chains, 
wire  guards,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL- 
VAN l/.ED  IRON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  Iron 
work,  in  any  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  the 
Others  of  the’  Company,  3,  Mansion-house-place,  bonuon  Galvan- 
izing Works,  MillwaU,  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company’s  patent  process  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  in  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth,  and  Dcvonport,  the  Waterloo  Station  belonging 
to  the  Loudon  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  nt  Liverpool, 
and  numerous  other  railway  stations.  Ac.,  Ac.,  with  the  most  per- 
fcot  success. 


IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

JL  BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a,  MANsniN-riousE-rLACE,  London. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

PATENTEE 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors  ; 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Ivon  Roofing  for  Railway  ova- 
tions aud  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Buildings, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ac.  ; Sugar-houses,  Meoass 
and  Coffee-sheds,  Stores,  Dwellings,  aud  Market-places,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
otliei  parts  of  the  world ; Iron-bar  ana  Strained-wire  I:  ences, 
Sheep  aud  Cattle  Hurdles. 


CAST-IRON  STAIRCASE.— A handsome 

CIRCULAR  CAST-IRON  STAIRCASE  to  he  DISPOSED 
OF,  cheap,  with  42  steps,  and  30  feet  high,  to  be  seen  at  21,  Royal 


\ QUANTITY  of  Second-hand  CAST- 

1*.  IKON  BEDSTEADS,  painted,  with  sacking  complete, 
suitable  for  public  schools,  lunatic  asylums,  Ac.,  TO  BE  SOLD  — 
Apply  to  Mr.  TAYLOR,  Cabinet  Maker,  Broad-street,  Bir- 
mingham. 


&IX  BRIGHT  REGISTER  STOVES  for 

SALE,  together  or  separately,  quite  modern,  in  capital  con- 
dition, and  suitable  for  dining  and  drawing-rooms.— At  CHARLES 
BRAY'S.  14, Cranboum-strect,  Lciecster-square. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING. — A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  i ' 


CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 

CHUBB  S’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklooks, 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  are  made  of  all 
sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  arc  applied,  and  are 
strong,  secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

ClIUBBS'  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  iu  construction,  low  iu  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  arc  particularly  neat  and  portable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as 
ctlectunlly  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ac.,  in  ease  ot 
fire,  and  are  also  perfectly  Bceure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglars. 

k CHUBBS’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  London. 


LEADBEATER,  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

DETECTOR  LOCK  MANUFACTURER  to  HER 
MAJESTY’S  HOARD  of  ORDNANCE. 

LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb. 
LEADBEATER’S  strong  wrought-iron  FIREPROOF  BOOK 
SAFES.  CHESTS,  DOORS  fur  STRONG  ROOMS,  PLATE 
CLOSETS,  PARTY  WALLS,  Ac.,  all  of  the  best  make,  secured 
by  LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  and 
possessing  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  afford  PERFECT 
SECURITY  against  Fire  and  Thieves.  Extra  Strong  Cash  and 
Deed  Boxes,  Ac., sold  at  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES,  for  securing  street  and  office  doors,  cannot 
be  opened  by  false  keys  or  picklocks. 

A large  assortment  on  hand  of  all  sizes  and  fitted  for  every 
purpose  at.  LEADBEATER’S  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and  DETEC- 
TOR LOCK  MANUFACTORY.  12-5,  ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
CITY,  LONDON.— Estimates  sent  by  return  of  post. 

A vacancy  for  an  apprentice — a small  premium  required. 


GIRIUE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

I RANGE  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Walworth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2$d.  per  inch ; Register 
Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3-fcct  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35*.  cacti. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11a  Od.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

14a  6d.  14s.  13s.  12a  fid.  owt. 


li 
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1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
fi-iucli  2-bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches.  0s.  fid.  per  do*. 

HUT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  beating  greenhouses,  Ac. , on 
improved  principles,  being  the  chenpest  heat  known. 


rjv 


0 BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Staves,  double  backs,  2Jd.  per  inoli. 

Register  Stoves,  6d.  61  J.  7Jd.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  Ovens  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft , 21. 18a  3 ft.  0 in.,  31  7a  4 ft,. «.  15s. 

3-fcct  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back-Boiler,  35s.  each. 

3-fect  self-acting  ditto  ditto.  36s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3a  6d.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5a  per  owt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

4)d.  5d.  7d.  10d.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  per  1,000 

3d.  4d.  fid.  8d.  lOd.  200. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch,  52a  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4a  4a  Od.  5 1.  fid.  7s.  8a  10a  6d.  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35.  Cliiswell-strcet,  Finsbury -square. 

Lists  of  Prices  bad  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  bv  letter 
pre-paid.  inclosing  postage  stamp. — Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


T 
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BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flouring  Brads.  12a  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14a  6d.  14a  13a  13a  per  cwt. 

II  2 2}  3 Inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2a  fid.  3a  3d.  4s.  3d.  5a  6a  8a 


:r  Pipe. 

la  Sd.  per  yard. 

* ai  a 31  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3a  6d.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS  — N E T CASH. 

A price-list  mav  be  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5andfi.  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury, London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Noa  03,  54,  and  55,  Wych-stroet, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  aud  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  AIINOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  nouse  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers.  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  iu  every  suitable  material, 
ci i suite  with  finger-plates,  hell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim,  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabiuet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah's,  Chubb's, 
and  Pitt’s  Patent.— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws 

hinges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac.  

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espagniolettc  bolts.  Air  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ae.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  II tNGES, including  Redmund's,  Smith's, 
Collinge's,  Gerish’s,  and  Cottercll's  patcuts. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

1IART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  be  squally  as  low  as  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 
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COHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

PLATE.  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 36,  Soho-squarc,  London.  —ALFRED  C.OSLETT  boss 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  bis  large  and  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  he  can  offer  at  the  very 
lowest  whole-ale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  os  manufac- 
tured, or  out  to  size  and  glazed. 


(MiEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS. — I beg 

J to  inform  my  friend3  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  1 can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 

Sainted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
o.l.  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-squarc.-- Cash  onlv. 


and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-i  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  reduced  prices 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  1*1, ATE.  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  term-.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  TIIE  ROYAL  ARMS,  riohlv  painted  on 
glass,— size,  88  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall : to  bo  seen  nt  their  warehouse,  315.  Oxford-street. 


f^-LASS  PENS,  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

—Has  no  equal  for  Ruling.— No  Architect's  Reporter  or 
Appraiser  should  be  without  one.  Aged  and  blind  persons,  and 
those  afflicted  with  palsy,  may  write  with  this  when  all  others  have 
proved  useless.  Is  a beautiful  article  for  the  drawing-room,  will 
not  soil  or  wear  out.  and  may  be  written  with  continuously  fora 
whole  day  with  one  charge  of  ink.  Sold  nt  Messrs.  COGAN'S  and 
Co.,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  -18,  Leicester -square, 
London.— A liberal  allowance  to  Stationers,  Country  .Dealers,  ho. 


HURWOOD’S  PATENT  APPARATUS 

for  MOVING  and  FASTENING  WINDOWS,  Ac. 
General  Description.  -This  invention  recommends  itself  In  all 
its  applications  by  its  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  certainty  of  action, 
and  entirely  dispenses  with  nil  pulleys,  weights,  cords,  springs,  set- 
opes,  fastenings,  Ac.  A principal  feature  m the  invention  is  the 
application  of  the  sorew,  or  worm  working  into  a wheel  or  rack, 
er.  The  apparatus  moves  with  ease  and  certainty  ; 


is  very  durable,  uot  likely  to  be  out  of  order ; is  perfectly  

every  position,  and  is  applicable  to  conservatories,  Freuoh  ease- 
ments, folding-shutters,  stables,  ventilators,  skylights,  ship  scuttles, 
deck  and  stem  lights,  and  to  all  descriptions  of  windows,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  to  public  buildings,  where  security  is  an  im- 
portant object,  as  iu  lunatic  asylums. 

Further  particulars  may  he  had  upon  application  to  the  Patentee, 
and  also  the  terms  upon  which  licenses  arc  granted. 

*0*  Illustrative  Catalogues  may  also  he  obtained  from  the 
Patentee,  Ipswich,  by  inclosing  twelve  stamps,  to  cover  postage. 


JENNINGS’  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER 

•“  SHOES  and  FASTENERS,  INDIA  RUBBER  TUBE- 
COCKS,  and  WATER  CLOSETS,  can  be  had  through  any  plum- 
ber or  ironmonger.  The  only  manufacturers  are  — JOHN 
WARNER  and  SONS.  Crescent.  Jcwm-strcct,  and  GEORGE 
JENNINGS,  Patentee,  29.  Great  Charlotte-itreet.  Blackfriars-road. 

"ree  on  application,  i 


— Descriptive  drawings  aud  testimonials  si 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS,  Manufactory,  95. 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  CHANCERY-LANE.  Patent  scaled 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1845,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 
ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 


. x Methods  of  Raising  and  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinen  , 
and  Two  for  Hinging  and  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  feel 
pleased  in  forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects,  Principals  . 1 
large  Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Patentee  in  stating  they  arc  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security 
„..a  „! — -> of  ^og- wheel  worm  aud  screw  gear 


•y  employed  bv  othe 


IRON  SHUTTERS.— The  PATENT 

CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  arc  cheaper, 
twelve  times  stronger,  work  easier,  cannot  run  down,  and  roll  up 
in  one-third  less  room  than  any  other  shutters  made.  Harcourt 
Qumcey,  Patentee. 

CLARK  and  Co..  Sole  Manufacturers,  and  of  IMPROVED 
DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  BARS,  ASTRA- 
GALS, MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  .to.  Ac.,  in 
lirnss,  copper,  and  zinc.  Gas  Fittings.  Chandeliers,  and  internal 
Brass  Fittings  for  Shops  of  every  description.  WltoUGHT-IRoN 
GIRDERS  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  and  metal  work  con- 
nected with  buildings.  Testimonials  of  architects  and  others 
having  them  in  use  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  tr 
CLARK  and  Co.,  Engineers,  353,  Wapping,  London,  or  to  Mr 
Q.  BRIGSTi >CK ,-17.  George-street.  Edinburgh.  Agent  for  Scotland, 


|3UNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SASH  BARS,  MOULDINGS. 
STALL-PLATES.  Ac .. 


BUNNETT  aud  Co.  challenge  competition  os  to  either  quality 
Office,  2G,  Lombard-street.  Lon  Ion  ; Worki,  Deptford,  Kent. 

B.  and  Co.  arc  also 


Bench  and  I looring  Cramps  lor  Builders  ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Grating-,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting 
"'"l  self-cleansing  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains,  Ac.  Ac  * 


J IGII1ERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

iV*.  Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser ' haviug  a large  number  or'  I targes.  ' 


NDEST11UCTIBLE  FLOOR  - CLOTH 

* SIP  FLOORS,  PASSAGES.  AISLES  of  CHURCHES, 


Sorrr c,s’  diiDplu»,ic.— Apply  to  Messrs.  WALTER  . 
BiiutrH,  Patentees  and  Solc  Manufacturers,  Patent  Kaiuptulii 


Works,  established  1S13,  Gri 


r M I>  ROVE  D OAK  S T A I N.— 

* ;nO;!TSra,  VAlawi  MAKEB,Mram.„m1th,b,„ 
a r.  ; 


ST  AI N of  any  shade,  now  iu  general  Aimmi'rk  It  is  greatly 
sGe  ^ro/i  »eherstaiu.s-'  :‘s  ,l '?'!  be  laid  011  the  naked  wood  without 
szcorothcr  preparation,  and,  being  au  oil  stain,  will  not  wear  oft 

Si&jhSSte!  “ tl“  um” °'  “ Th'  « h«i 


TJATENT  WHITE  ZlNcU^AINT^The 

pure  metallic  oxides,  are  perfectly  indestructible;  ’ 8 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

^ PIMLICO  MARBLE  aud  STONE  WORKS,  Bolgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  51.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

-MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces— cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SIIELVES.- 
M INTON'S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
'1  iles  in  greut  variety  of  pattern. 

a good  Marble  chimney-piece  for 

FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE!  the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Ac.  of  supe- 
rior quality,  is  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY'S 
PATENT  WORKS.  Earl-street.  Holywell-street,  Millbank.— Coun- 
try orders  attended  to,  and  a Inrgc  assortment  always  in  stock. 


VEINED  MARBLE.— Just  landed,  at  the 

MARBLE  AND  WOOD  SAWING  MILLS  C0MMER- 
ClAL-ROAl),  PIMLICO,  some  choice  blocks,  direct  from  Leg- 
horn. per  the  " Scotia,”  which,  from  the  present  low  rates  of 
freight,  will  he  offered  to  buyers  at  considerably  less  than  the  cur- 
rent price-.— JOHN  HOLM ES.  Agent 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvcdcrc-road.  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  hest  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  plnued  both  faces,  will 
he  sent  on  application  (post  paid  I being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  aud  very  much  oheaper 
than  marble  — Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  n book  of  drawings  scut  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci -terns.  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slnbs.  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 19  and  50,  Upper  Bel  grave-place. 


Bangor  slates,  from  the  tyn’y 

WORGLODD  QUARRIES,  supplied  in  any  quantities  at 
considerably  reduced  prices.  Cargoes  supplied  direct  from  the 
quarries,  and  a large  stock  on  hand  nt  the  London  depot,  Devon 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Canal,  Mile-end.— Office  of  the  Company,  9,  Lin- 
coln's-inn  Fields.  JOHN  FISH,  Secretary. 

MANAGER.  G.  W.  KNIGHT,  at  the  Company’s  Wharf : or  at 
Salmon's-lane,  Limehouse,  to  whom  all  inquiries  for  PRICES  are 
respectfully  solicited  to  be  made. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  anv  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


It. 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN. -Messrs,  MARTIN  and  WOOD  Hate  Sooles  and 
Martin  I solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their 
ntock  of  Portland.  York,  and  Derby  Stone  : also  Bancor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks.Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods.  Fire-stone, 
Ac.,  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings.  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tnrpaullngs  let  ou  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  &o. 


BATH  STONE. — Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS  Quarrymcn,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept,  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf.  Rcgeut’s-park  Basin. 


c 


AEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 


EXTERNAL  WORKS— LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
tn.. . i v Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AUBIONY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubigu.v  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

BANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.  — DcpOt.  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotherhithe.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Southwnrk-sqnare,  Borough. 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs,  Caen  Ipropridtairc  des  CarrKrcs  ii  Allemagne). 


t Allc- 


. Id  p-r  cubic  fun I.  ib 

(free  of  expense',  from  the  depOt  at  the  Whitb.v  and  Sootoh  Wharf, 
II.  Fore-street,  Limehouse.— Contracts  taken  for  anv  quantities.— 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  anv  part  of  the  coast,  on 
the  same  terms.— Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  nt  the  Office,  39, 
Stoncy-strcct,  Borough  Market ; or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the 
Wharf.— Samples  to  he  seen,  and  references  to  be  had,  at  .Mr. 
MARSH’S,  No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  near  the  Mansion  House. 


STATUES,  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 

Garden  Ornaments.  Coats  of  Arms,  and  Architectural  Era- 


Harden  Ornaments.  Coats  of  Arms,  and  Architectural  Em- 
bellishments, iu  Imperishable  Stone,  by  VAUGHAN  and  CO.. 
fid,  Stoues'-End.  Borough,  London,  T.  J.  CROGGON,  late  of 
Coade's,  Superintendent.— A pamphlet  of  designs  forwarded 


SAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 


above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POI.ONCEAU'S  THTUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 


for  covering  bridges  and  ai 


fSATIIS.  — TYLOR’S  IMPROVED 

im  tit  nX d v oTiVi^,. .TAA,1,' VS . °.(  ENAMELLED  MARBLE 


with  V lt  d RCULAT I NO  BOILER, T.d  UiVee-wiy  cock 

with  index-plate  for  hot,  cold,  and  waste  water,  complete.  Does 
not  require  brickwork,  is  portable,  and  in  most  cases  can  be  sup- 
plied ready  for  use.  Apply  to  the  ironmongers  and  plumbers,  or 
the  manufacturers.  J.  TYLOR  and  SON,  Wanvick-lauc.  London 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE 

s.  ROOFING.— CROGGON’S  Patent  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt 
and  inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls,  sold  iu  rolls  32  inches  wide 
Id.  persquare  foot  : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radia-’ 
tiou  or  heat,  and  deadening  sound  ; aud  sheathing  for  ships’ bot- 
tmns,  on  which  the  copper  lies  smooth.  Samples,  directions,  aud 
testimonials  scut  by  post.— CROGGON  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-liUl. 


G 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  &c. 

REY  STONE  and  WHITE  FLAME 


y be  had  at  78,  Queen  s-wharf, 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

GJ.REY-STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

I may  be  had  at  Whitehall-wharf,  Cannon-row,  Westminster, 
at  7s.  6d.  per  yard  ; or  at  Hanover- wharf.  52,  Ed  ward-street,  Re- 
geufs-pnrk.  at  8s.  «d. -Apply  to  CHARLES  FORM  BY.  Esq., 
Lime  Works,  Hailing,  near  Rochester;  or  Mr.  TREMAIN,  53, 
Edward-streot,  Regcnl's-park. 


Gray  stone  and  white  flame 

LIME  WORKS.  BEWLAY  CLIFF,  on  the  Medway, 
KENT.-GEORGE  POTTER  and  CO.,  haring  added  the  old  and 
well-known  business  at  the  Purfleet  Wharfs,  Earl-street.  Black- 
friars.  and  Camden-town,  to  their  former  town  establishments,  ai 


upon  tfic  usual  terms.  Annexed  is  a list  of  their  wharfs 
City— Pnrtlect  Wharf.  Earl-street,  Blaokfriars. 

Pimlico- -Grosvennr  Basin. 

Chelsea—  Druoe's  Wharf. 

Paddington— No.  19,  North  Wharf  (adjoining  Great  Western 


Tern 


u is). 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

lias  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
' n fresh  and  genuine  state,,  by  the  s ile  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 


and  SONS,  Millhauk-strcct,  Westminstei 


K 


EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
...I,  uf  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
d for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
r,., ...  . »r  „ . allow  of  its  being  painted  o ’ 


within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  iu  those  coses  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Millbank -street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  hest  Roman  Cement,  but  lias  the  advantage  over  that  material 


of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damD  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  briokwork.  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  ccmcut,  nud  is  proved  by 


trial  to  become  harder  and  , . . . _ r 

Roman  Cement  with  hut  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior 

nccting  power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties. 


point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  aud  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are. 


minster,  and  35.  Seel-strcct,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMEN  T,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  aud  Co.  request 
' to  No.  295,  page  491 ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 

’ • ' * .INI'S 


343  and  301  of  “The  Builder."  ior  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  tho  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great,  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxvdate,  or  turn  greeu  ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat  It  is  manufactured  t< 


from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appU-t 
cable  the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northfleet,  Kent,  aud  their  Wharf, Great  Scotlaud-yard,  Whitehall ; 


,t  their  Depdt,  45,  Hanover-street,  Liverpool. 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO. 

No.  4,  Porcliester-terrace  North,  Paddington, 
15tli  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  bccu  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  so. 
As  au  extensive  builder  I have  given  it  many  trials,  and  now  beg  to 
express  mv  perfect  satisfaction  with  it  The  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7th  September  last,  not  a brick 
having  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  June!— that  is  to  say,  iu  three 
months  and  one  week ! I stuccoed  the  walls  throughout  with 
Parian ; papered  some,  painted  nud  marbled  others ; and  the 
whole  work  has  been  dry  aud  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say 
no  more.— I am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully. 

WM.  SCANTLEBURY. 
Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Niue  Elms. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  bccu  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  aud  obtained  so  high  a standing  iu  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
M e.-i.-rs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  or 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  lie  found  a gain  of  lfi J per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 


of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  

tages  therefore  caunot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  aud  applicability  to  all  plain  aud  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  tile  Cement,  iu  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON,  at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
185.  Drury-lane,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby.  t 
N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  iu  a few  liuurs 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.—  ’’he  attention 


of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these 
celleut  <nd  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  nuro- 
bilil  v.  impervinusness.  and  cheapness  are  unequalled.  TH  E PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour,  is  au  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  aud 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  inav  bo  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  iu  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  Ac.  < >ne  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats.  250  square  yards.  TIIE  CE  VI  ENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities;  may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  : soon  becomes  as  hard  ns  stone  ; 
and  may  lie  cleaned  with  a brush  mid  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  onapnli- 
" ' ' ; •’HI  LIP  HARK  nt  Ml,.  Wirnhoono 


BELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 


■eighth  t 


For  bca  

CUT  STONE.  

any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Ron 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8a  15s.  aud  21s„  casks 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINT3, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
m ‘ will  keep  good  fur  years, 


or  other  paints,  always  ready  for  i lu,  ,™„, 

and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s. ; 
rich  browns.  2s.  »d. : greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co., 2,  Wcllington-street,  GoswcU-strcet. 
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SATURDAY , JUNE  1,  1850. 

WO  subjects  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects on  Monday,  the  27th  ult., 
namely,  the  presentation  of  the 
royal  medal  to  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  question 
of  progress  in  architecture.  Earl  De  Grey 
took  the  chair ; and  Herr  Zahn,  of  Berlin, 
who  has  published  some  fine  illustrations  of 
the  decorations  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
and  is  visiting  this  country  to  study  its  monu- 
ments, was  introduced  to  the  meeting. 

The  President,  when  he  rose,  said,  that 
before  discharging  an  agreeable  duty  that 
devolved  on  him,  he  must  interpose  a few 
words  about  himself.  Fifteen  times,  he  be- 
lieved, they  had  suspended  the  standing  order 
which  provided  that  the  same  person  should 
not  hold  the  office  of  president  more  than  two 
years  consecutively,  and  had  named  him  for 
that  office.  He  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
compliment,  and  could  assert,  conscientiously, 
that  he  felt  as  much  pleasure  in  being  of  ser- 
vice in  the  capacity  of  their  president  as  pride 
in  being  elected.  His  present  duty  was  one 
of  the  pleasantest  that  could  occur  to  him. 
He  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  her 
Majesty’s  testimony  of  goodwill  to  the  profes- 
sion and  respect  for  art,  in  the  shape  of  the 
royal  medal.  He  had,  at  first,  feared  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  awarding  it.  The  pre- 
sent was  the  third  presentation ; and  he  must 
say  he  thought  the  council  had  up  to  this  time 
shown  both  disinterestedness  and  discretion. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  conferred 
on  one  of  their  own  body.  Then  addressing 
Mr.  Barry,  his  lordship  said — It  gives  me  great 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Barry,  to  present  to  you  this 
testimony  of  the  good  opinion  of  your  profes- 
sional brethren.  Your  earlier  works  have 
been  long  known  ; but,  as  a matter  of  course, 
it  is  with  particular  reference  to  the  magnifi- 
cent work  you  have  now  in  hand  for  the  nation, 
that  this  medal  is  presented  to  you.  Your  great 
i predecessor,  Wren,  laid  the  first  stone  and  the 
ilast  stone  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  I trust  the 
isame  fate  may  be  yours.  On  that  building  he 
was  occupied  thirty-four  years  ; you  have  not 
{yet  spent  half  that  time  upon  yours  ; and  if  it 
ihad  depended  on  yourself  alone,  more  of  it 
would  already  have  been  done, — the  means  have 
tbeen  withheld,  and  difficulties  have  been  un- 
necessarily created.  Wren,  in  his  building, 
;had  but  one  purpose  to  consider;  you  have  the 
.(Lord  knows  how  many ; and  what  he  did  was 
>for  people  who  knew  what  they  wanted.  This 
; is  not  the  case  with  you;  your  masters  are 
(legion  ; and  numbers  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
(House  of  Commons,  when  they  ask  questions, 
(positively  do  not  know  what  it  is  they  want. 
The  Westminster  Palace  is  at  once  the  most 
idifficult  and  most  magnificent  work  ever  at- 
tempted. The  wants  are  so  varied,  and  the 
imeans  of  supplying  them  were  so  little  under- 
stood, when  it  was  commenced,  that  the  task 
; is  most  complicated.  As  one  of  those  ap- 
opointed  to  overlook  the  works,  I have  had 
pspportunities  of  seeing  the  difficulties  in  your 
apath  and  the  way  in  which  you  have  overcome 
iehem,  that  others  had  not.  I have  the  greatest 


THE  BUILDER. 


pleasure  in  handing  you  this  testimony  of  the 
approbation  of  your  professional  brethren,  and 
trust  y6u  may  live  long  to  enjoy  the  recol- 
lection of  it. 

Mr.  Barry  said,  with  evident  feeling,  he 
hoped  they  would  do  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  honour 
which  the  Institute  had  conferred  on  him,  and 
the  manner  in  which  their  respected  president 
had  conveyed  it.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
speak;  he  begged  they  would  imagine  the 
feelings  of  pride  and  gratification  such  a tes- 
timonial must  inspire  in  him.  He  felt  that  he 
owed  it  mainly  to  his  accidental  engagement 
on  the  greatest  work  of  modern  times.  He 
was  fully  sensible  of  its  defects  as  compared 
with  the  wonderful  works  remaining  to  us  of 
the  medieval  period.  These  defects  proceeded 
from  want  of  no  anxiety  on  the  subject,  no 
absence  of  efforts  to  do  better,  but  from  the 
want  of  time,  experienced  by  all  modern 
architects,  and  of  that  proper  frame  of  mind 
to  produce  with  full  effect  the  sesthetical  de- 
velopment of  a design.  The  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  by  the  executive  department,  too, 
were  great,  and  would  be  understood  by  those 
whom  he  addressed.  He  would  consider  the 
receipt  of  the  royal  medal  an  evidence  that  he 
had  not  wholly  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  pro- 
duce a fine  work.  Amongst  all  the  honours 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  foreign 
academies  and  others,  he  should  ever  cherish 
this  as  the.proudest  memorial  of  his  profes- 
sional career. 

The  hearty  cheers  which  he  received  on 
sitting  down,  added  to  Lord  de  Grey’s  remarks, 
must  have  served  as  a comforting  plaster  for 
any  sore  caused  by  the  long  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  previous  Friday, 
when  Mr.  Osborne,  supported  by  Sir  B.  Hall 
and  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  repeated  the  ' 
attack  on  Mr.  Barry,  and  were  replied  to  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Greene,  Sir 
W.  Clay,  and  others.  Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  too,  came 
out  for  the  defence,  and  spoke  to  the  purpose. 
He  said  it  was  easy  enough  to  estimate  the 
expense  of  a plain  building,  or  even  of  a deco- 
rated building  in  a style  which  was  well  known 
and  practised ; but  it  was  different  when,  as 
in  the  present  case,  there  was  little  previous 
experience  of  the  style  of  architecture,  and  no 
experience  at  all  with  regard  to  a building  of 
such  magnitude.  The  drawings  which  were 
originally  laid  before  the  contractors  afforded 
no  idea  of  the  decorations  which  had  subse- 
quently been  introduced.  As  to  the  question 
of  how  it  happened  that  the  building  had 
become  so  much  more  highly  decorated  than 
could  originally  have  been  anticipated,  he  could 
say  nothing.  But  as  one  who  felt  some  regard 
for  the  credit  of  his  country,  and  who  was 
proud  of  the  honour  of  a seat  in  that  House, 
he  begged  to  say  that  he  thought  the  country 
did  well  to  erect  a structure,  which  was  destined 
to  last  for  centuries,  in  the  highest  style  of  art 
that  could  possibly  be  produced ; and,  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  it,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  there  was  no  building  in  Europe 
which  could  bear  a comparison  with  what  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  would  be  when  finished. 
He  did  not  think  that  a country  which  was 
under  the  necessity  of  spending  between 
50,000,000?.  or  60,000,000?.  a-year,  and  which 
he  hoped  would  be  able  to  afford  to  spend  that 
sum,  ought  to  grudge  200,000?.  or  300,000?. 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  for  such  a building. 

Mr.  Barry  may  think  it  fortunate  that  the 
indisposition  of  Lord  de  Grey  led  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  medal  being  postponed  till 
after  the  debate  in  question.  One  of  the 
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charges  made  on  that  occasion,  namely,  that 
the  House  will  not  afford  accommodation  for 
the  members,  and  that,  according  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, “ make  what  alterations  they  please,  they 
must  at  last  knock  down  one  end  of  it  to  get 
room,”  will  probably  be  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Barry. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  institute.  After 
the  presentation  of  the  medal,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Knowles  read  a paper,  announced  as  “On  the 
Application  of  Cements  and  other  Artificially 
Formed  Materials,  to  the  Exteriors  of  Build- 
ings,” in  which  the  writer  defended,  and 
urged,  the  use  of  cements  for  the  external 
covering  and  decoration  of  buildings,  main- 
taining their  superiority  over  stone  in  many 
positions,  for  securing  a warm,  dry,  and 
healthful  habitation,  and  asserting  that  the 
work  of  man’s  mind,  no  matter  how  mean 
the  medium  through  which  it  is  expressed, 
should  be  regarded  as  far  more  important  than 
the  use  of  costly  materials.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
demnation in  strong  terms  of  the  trammels,  in 
which,  as  he  maintained,  architects  were  kept 
by  a small  non-professional  party,  and  the 
system  of  merely  copying  the  works  of  the 
middle  ages.  We  shall  print  some  portions 
of  the  papers  hereafter,  and  merely  say  thus 
much  as  to  its  spirit,  to  elucidate  our  notes  of 
the  discussion  that  ensued. 

The  first  who  rose  was  Mr.  Francis,  who 
expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Knowles  had  in- 
troduced into  a paper  on  cements,  matter 
which  he  must  think  was  not  in  accordance 
with  its  title.*  He  must  in  his  turn  protest 
against  the  doctrine  that  had  been  laid  down. 
Cements  were  very  useful  in  their  place,  but 
that  was  surely  no  ground  from  which  to 
deduce  the  general  assertion  that  modern 
architects,  in  emulating,  or  rather  as  he  should 
say,  endeavouring  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  medi- 
aeval artists  were  merely  copyists.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Mr.  Knowles  had  said,  the  architects  of 
that  day  would  not  go  back ; the  architects  of 
the  thirteenth  century  did  not  copy  those  of  the 
twelfth,  any  more  than  those  of  the  fourteenth 
copied  them.  This  was  quite  true,  and  it  was 
because  they  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  all 
that  had  been  done,  and  were  following  out 
the  style  to  more  complete  development.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  us.  He  could  not  help 
referring  to  the  works  of  those  who  were  ad- 
vancing the  “ novelty  theory,”  which  were  as 
bad,  he  thought,  as  anything  could  be,  and 
were  nevertheless  copies.  As  to  the  two  build- 
ings of  classical  character  shown  by  the  lec- 
turer, t they  did  not  present  a single  pilaster, 
a single  ornament,  a single  moulding,  which 
was  not  copied  from  ancient  examples.  He 
considered  that  in  our  present  state  we  could 
not  do  better  than  endeavour  to  emulate 
the  mediaeval  architects.  There  seemed  no  ob- 
jection to  covering  plain  surfaces  with  cement, 
but  to  attempt  to  introduce  it  for  enrichments 
and  delicate  mouldings,  seemed  to  him  most 
erroneous.  He  trusted  that  the  spread  of 
science  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  means 
of  rendering  ordinary  building  stones  able  to 
resist  rain,  and  would  conclude  by  asserting  his 
conviction,  that  if  a new  style  is  to  be  formed, 
it  would  not  be  through  the  use  of  cement. 

Mr.  Scott  quite  agreed  with  the  last  speaker. 
He  also  agreed,  he  said,  with  Mr.  Knowles  in 
the  belief  that  we  were  in  shackles,— but  these 
were  the  shackles  of  knowing  too  many  styles 

+ Mr.  Knowles  has  since  informed  us  that  the  title  of  the 
paper  should  have  been  given,  as  “ On  the  propriety  of  the 
application  of  Cements,  or  other  artificially  formcii  Mate- 
rials, to  the  exteriors  of  Buildings.” 

f Exhibited  simply  as  views  of  early  works  in  cement. 
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and  developing  none.  Revived  Classic  archi- 
tecture had  had  plenty  of  time  in  England  to 
develop  itself  (three  centuries),  and  instead  of 
advancing,  it  had  worked  itself  down  to  the 
degraded  state  in  which  the  lecturer  had  said 
architecture  now  was.  What  we  wanted  was 
a style,  that  if  thoroughly  worked  out  would 
be  better  adapted  to  the  present  day  than  the 
classic  styles.  Of  what  we  had  already  done 
towards  this  he  need  give  no  better  instance 
than  the  Westminster  Palace,  which  had  been 
referred  to  that  evening.  What  we  had  to  do 
was  to  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  that 
style,  to  make  it  our  own,  and  then,  with  refer- 
ence to  all  our  present  knowledge  and  improve- 
ments, to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  day. 
There  was  one  inveterate  obstacle  to  advance, 
and  that  was  the  use  of  Roman  cement.  What- 
ever might  be  its  uses  theoretically,  practically 
it  had  been  the  destruction  of  our  architecture. 
Cements  might  be  used  without  being  in  imita- 
tion of  other  materials,  in  ceilings  for  example,  ' 
but  we  did  not  do  so,  and  in  our  fronts  cement 
was  always  made  to  represent  another  mate- 
rial,— something  better  than  it  was.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  our  architecture  had  re- 
cently improved  in  proportion  as  we  had 
abandoned  the  use  of  cement.  He  would  fur- 
ther assert,  in  contradiction  to  the  lecturer, 
that  those  who  practised  in  the  mediaeval  style 
were  not  copyists  to  the  same  extent  as  those 
who  practised  the  classic  style.  Every  year 
the  former  were  improving  : they  had  not 
wholly  shaken  off  the  trammels  yet,  and  cer- 
tainly they  never  would  do  so  while  they  used 
sham  materials. 

Mr.  Donaldson  having  observed,  that  apart 
from  other  considerations,  cement  is  aesthe- 
tically a bad  material,  from  its  heaviness  and 
want  of  variety  of  tint,  the  President  pleasantly 
wound  up  the  discussion  by  pointing  out  the 
good  often  produced  by  collision  of  opinions. 
The  occasion  being  an  interesting  one,  we  give 
the  following  list  of  all  who  were  present : — 

Fellows  — Messrs.  Scoles,  Salvin,  C.  Nelson, 
Bailey,  Fowler,  Angell,  Knowles,  S.  Wood,  J. 
Cole,  Kendall,  jun.,  Wyatt,  Moore,  Scott,  Ferrey, 
Bellamy,  Godwin,  Dobson,  Garling,  Innis,  Pap- 
worth,  Thomson,  Donthorn,  Leicester,  Bury,  C. 
Barry,  Brandon,  Moseley,  Enoch,  Roberts,  Doug- 
las, Rendell,  Mylne,  Hopkins,  Jennings,  and  I’An- 
son.  Associates — Messrs.  Henman,  Nicholl, Burnell, 
Corbett,  Clark,  Randall,  Francis,  Reed,  Lockyer, 
Beck,  Oliver,  Judge,  Billings,  Wright,  Barry,  jun., 
Forster,  jun.,  Howell,  Causart,  Clayton,  Buckley, 
Reeky,  Baker,  Eales,  Christian,  Edmund  Falkner, 
Green, and  Deane.  Visitors — Messrs. Edwards, Ham- 
merton,  Coleman,  Pitt,  Winstanley,  Knowles,  sen., 
G.  Knowles,  Bachhoffner,  Abbey,  Spence,  C.  H. 
Smith,  Cates,  Raymond  Smith,  Williams,  Herr 
Zahn,  Strange,  Morant,  Seddon,  Joseph  Wilks,  W. 
Papworth,  R.  Scott,  Wellens,  Robins,  G.  Butger, 
Jas.  Wylson,  Abbot,  Lewis,  Boothby,  E.  M.  Barry, 
Nicholson,  Dodd,  Espinett,  Peck,  Horne,  Chalk, 
Hart,  Langmore,  Haddon,  John  Pye,  Hampshire, 
Jarvis,  Dillon,  G.  Truefitt,  Gabriel,  Mason,  Alla- 
son,  Teulon,  Norris,  J.  Webb,  Hopkins,  Scargill, 
Cowley,  Falkner,  Lloyd,  Lewis  C.  Hertslet,  and 
Col.  Sykes. 


Meeting  of  the  Architectural  So- 
cieties of  Northampton  and  Lincoln. 
— The  joint  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Societies  of  the  diocese  of  Northampton,  and  of 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  took  place  at  Stamford, 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  last  week.  The 
Mayor  of  Stamford  took  the  chair.  There  was 
a large  attendance.  Sir  Charles  Anderson  read 
a paper  on  “Stained  Glass.”  The  Rev.  C. 
Nevinson  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  many 
parish  churches  are  mutilated  by  masses  of 
unmeaning  marble,  and  observed  that  the  sub- 
ject which  Sir  Charles  Anderson  had  so  ably 
treated,  taught  them  a far  better  way  of  com- 
memorating the  dead,  namely,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  memorial  windows,  which  would 
tend  also  to  beautify  their  churches.  The  Rev. 
F.  P.  Lowe  read  a paper  on  “ Low  Side  Win- 
dows, and  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  read  a paper 
on  the  “ Churches  of  Stamford.”  • 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION 
ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  civilization,  we 
find  that  the  manners,  customs,  and  literature 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries 
have  been  materially  affected  by  the  respective 
systems  from  time  to  time  pursued  in  their 
education.  It  is  obvious  that  as  a cultivation 
of  the  mental  faculties  with  which  man  is  en- 
dowed, exercises  such  an  influence  upon  the 
position  of  society,  it  must  also  to  a great  ex- 
tent affect  the  fine  arts,  which  are  the 
attraits  by  which  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment is  developed.  Many  are  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a steady  course  in  the  path 
of  knowledge ; and  nowhere  are  its  results 
more  manifest  than  in  the  productions  of  those 
who  have  chosen  the  fine  arts  for  their  pursuit. 
Although  intellect  and  genius  are  the  gifts  of 
a Supreme  Being,  and  although  without  these 
gifts  a man  can  never  rise  to  any  eminence,  let 
the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  in  educating 
him  be  what  it  may,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  are  many  bright  spirits  who,  from 
want  of  education,  are  for  ever  condemned  to 
exhaust  their  existence  in  the  shade. 

Much  depends  upon  the  expression  given  to 
works  of  fine  art ; and  it  is  evident  that  this 
point  cannot  be  obtained  without  a mental 
combination  of  the  intellectual  and  mechanical 
qualities  of  the  artist.  The  human  face  is  in 
general  the  index  of  the  soul,  and  the  fine  arts 
furnish  a favourable  opportunity  for  a concen- 
tration of  the  mental  powers  with  which  the 
artist  is  gifted.  In  drawing  the  analogy  be- 
tween nature  and  art,  as  we  may  trace  upon 
the  countenance  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  so 
are  the  conceptions  of  the  artist  delineated  in 
his  works. 

In  considering  the  perfection  to  which  the 
science  and  art  of  architecture  attained,  we 
must  remember  it  was  Nature  which  furnished 
its  first  elements.  It  is  not  now  my  intention 
to  dwell  upon  the  many  hypotheses  which  have 
been  promulgated  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
this  art ; and  however  conflicting  the  dogmas 
may  be  which  have  been  adduced  respecting 
them,  we  will  find  few  (perhaps  none)  to  dis- 
pute the  primitiveness  of  its  existence.  It  has 
been  frequently  advanced  that  architecture  is 
in  a great  measure  dependent  upon  the  sister 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  it  was 
to  their  intimate  connection  that  the  perfection 
of  the  Grecian  classical  productions  must  be 
attributed.  Without  being  insensible  to  the 
relationship  which  one  branch  of  art  bears  to 
another,  or  without  deteriorating  from  the 
meritorious  influence  which  they  possess  over 
each  other  when  in  combination,  surely  no 
person  who  has  witnessed  the  polychromic  de- 
corations of  the  Grecian  temples,  or  the  elabo- 
rate sculpture  exhibited  in  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals of  the  Middle  Ages,  can  refrain  from  ad- 
miring the  beauties  which  they  have  contributed 
to  these  edifices ; but  viewing  painting  and 
sculpture  in  this  light,  they  are  but  a legitimate 
portion  of  the  one  which  they  contribute  to 
beautify,  or  the  tria  juncta  in  uno,  and  were 
originally  but  the  offspring  of  architecture.  I 
am  convinced  that  without  the  aid  of  the  sister 
arts  mentioned,  all  the  principles  which  ennoble 
architecture  can  be  obtained, — namely,  simpli- 
city, beauty,  and  grandeur.  If  one  art  can  be 
considered  dependent  on  another,  I should  say 
that  which  exercises  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence over  all  the  others  is  poetry.  It  is  this 
which  furnishes  us  with  a picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  real  or  imaginative,  in  raising  man’s 
conceptions  above  an  ordinary  level : it  is  this 
which  beautifies  the  intellect  and  elevates  the 
mind  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  and, 
diffusing  its  refinement  universally,  causes  us 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  we  enjoy  from  its 
great  and  bountiful  parent.  Nature.  There  is 
no  branch  of  art  in  which  we  cannot  trace  the 
powerful  influence  of  poetry.  In  the  productions 
of  the  painter  we  will  perceive  a poetic  imagi- 
nation and  expression ; while  sculpture  also 
furnishes  innumerable  favourable  opportunities 
for  its  introduction.  In  architecture,  while 
contemplating  the  chastity  and  poetic  beauties 
with  which  Grecian  art  abounds,  or  in  viewing 
the  vaulted  aisles  of  our  Gothic  cathedrals, 
whose  solemn  grandeur  diffuses  through  our 
souls  an  admiration  mixed  with  wonder,  are 
we  not  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  these 
are  not  the  productions  of  the  illiterate 
mechanic,  but  have  emanated  from  the  genius 
and  refined  mind  of  the  artist  ? 
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To  the  establishment  of  public  schools  for 
the  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts, 
are  the  great  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
be  attributed  ; and  we  find  that  from  the  time 
a knowledge  of  letters  was  first  introduced 
among  them  by  Cadmus  and  Danaus,  they  by 
degrees  acquired  habits  of  civilization,  and 
manifested  an  eager  avidity  for  the  arts. 
Although  the  present  century  may  not  produce 
in  poetry  a Homer,  or  in  architecture  and 
sculpture  a Phidias,  yet  the  children  of  this 
generation  are  by  no  means  inferior  in  genius 
to  our  Grecian  predecessors;  and  mankind 
being  now  arrived  almost  at  the  summit  of 
perfection  in  mechanical  science,  we  may 
reasonably  blush  at  our  own  torpidity  when  we 
reflect  on  the  encouragement  given  to  all 
branches  of  art  by  the  ancients.  I have  heard 
it  advanced  that,  in  consequence  of  the  love  of 
mammon  which  prevails  in  the  United  King- 
dom, it  is  impossible  the  arts  can  receive 
the  fostering  cultivation  they  met  with  from 
the  continental  nations.  In  answer  to  this,  let 
us  take,  for  example,  that  emporium  of  refine- 
ment and  learning,  that  grand  central  point  to 
which  the  nations  of  antiquity  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  the  then  civilized  world,  in  pursuit  of 
literature — Athens,  and  we  find  her  not  only 
claiming  a place  among  the  first  commercial 
nations,  but  also  occupying  a prominent  posi- 
tion in  military  enterprise,  as  displayed  in  the 
battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  Mycale,  and 
Platseae.  However  I may  be  inclined  to  censure 
a prevailing  apathy  towards  the  advancement 
of  art,  yet  I am  willing  to  admit  that  within 
the  last  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  by 
some  individuals  to  impress  uponthe  public  mind 
the  necessity  of  their  cultivation,  which  must 
ultimately  be  productive  of  national  benefit  to 
the  country.  But,  as  much  depends  on  those 
who  wield  the  sceptre  of  authority,  to  exercise 
their  power  for  the  general  good,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  soon  see  Great  Britain 
second  in  art,  as  she  is  in  power,  to  no  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  influence 
which  legal  restraint  exercises  in  detaining  the 
advancement  of  a people  in  art  and  science  is 
too  manifest  to  require  a detailed  explanation; 
and,  while  the  system  of  education  is  calculated 
either  to  corrupt  or  refine  the  mind,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  on  the  part  of  Legis- 
lators to  this  important  point. 

In  the  midst  of  classic  Greece,  that  land 
fertile  with  gems  of  literature  and  art,  is  to  be 
found  a “ barren  spot,”  destitute  of  all  relics 
by  which  we  can  trace  the  existence  of  its 
artistic  attainments,  namely,  Sparta ; and  to 
what  is  this  vast  difference  to  be  attributed, 
but  to  the  respective  systems  of  education  pur- 
sued in  each  country.  AVhile  the  laws  of 
Draco,  and  those  of  his  more  lenient  successor, 
Solon  (who  reformed  the  Areopagus,  and 
enacted  that  whoever  lived  in  idleness,  and  did 
not  follow  some  honourable  and  lucrative  pro- 
fession, should  be  severely  punished),  were 
calculated  to  inspire  the  Athenians  with  that 
spirit  which  has  distinguished  and  immortalized 
their  works ; so  did  those  of  Lycurgus  tend  to 
instruct  the  Spartans  in  valour,  and  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  youth  a desire  for  military 
achievements. 

That  education  will  form  the  artist  or  the 
poet  I do  not  mean  to  assert — “ poeta  iiascitur, 
non  Jit,” — but  that  it  serves  to  develop  all  the 
elementary  faculties  which  nature  may  supply 
is  quite  manifest.  Where  there  is  naturally  a 
want  of  refinement  or  good  taste,  a large 
amount  of  education  will  never  compensate  for 
the  deficiency  ; but  it  will  exercise  a consider- 
able influence  on  superior  intellects,  as  also 
on  those  which  have  no  pretensions  further 
than  mediocrity ; and  although  it  will  not  give 
us  the  eye  of  an  artist,  or  the  ear  of  a musician, 
yet  where  we  are  endowed  with  the  capabilities, 
it  will  cultivate  and  beautify  them.  As  the 
fine  arts  are  lasting  memorials  by  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  may  form  a correct  idea 
of  the  civilization  of  their  predecessors,  the 
consideration  of  their  being  a testimony  to 
posterity  of  our  competency  or  deficiency 
should  stimulate  us,  if  none  other  will,  to  give 
them  a proper  cultivation  and  encouragement. 
Let  us  then  learn  to  appreciate  their  excellence, 
and  aspire  to  attain  perfection  in  whatever 
department  we  may  have  selected,  in  doing 
which  the  surest  means  of  success  is  to  approach 
by  the  stepping-stone,  “ education.” 

^J.  J.  Lyons. 
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DENTON’S  SELF-RECORDING  LEVEL. 

Having  read  in  your  journal  of  the  27th 
ult.  a paragraph  mentioning  the  invention,  by  a 
person  in  Philadelphia,  of  a machine  for  mea- 
suring mechanically  altitudes,  depressions,  and 
space  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  a-day,  I am  led 
to  ask  you  to  give  space  for  a drawing  and 
description  of  an  instrument  designed  by  me 
to  perform  some  of  the  objects  ascribed  to  the 
American  invention,  in  the  hope  that  if  there 
be  any  credit  due  to  the  design,  it  may  be 
secured  before  I can  be  accused  of  plagiarism. 

My  purpose  in  designing  the  instrument  I 
now  make  public,  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  uneducated  but  careful  foreman  of  sewer- 
age and  drainage  works,  an  instrument  by 
which  he  could  transmit  to  his  absent  prin- 
cipal, infallible  proof  of  the  due  execution  of 
conduit  work,  in  which  proper  inclination  to 
: the  outfall  is  the  first  desideratum. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  level  is  de- 
i signed  is  the  same  as  I had  previously  carried 
into  practice  in  the  A level,  but  is  here  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  detail,  by  which  it 
is  made  the  means  of  recording  its  own  ope- 
rations by  drawing,  on  sectionally-ruled  paper 
fixed  to  a revolving  drum,  a line  indicating 
the  gradients  or  inclinations  of  the  surface 
'over  which  it  is  made  to  perambulate;  thus 
(enabling  the  draughtsman  to  plot  a section 
■without  the  aid  of  figures,  and  the  engineer 
■ and  contractor  to  calculate  earthwork  for  drains 
land  sewers  without  any  section  but  that  sup- 
plied by  the  instrument  itself. 

The  use  of  the  level  may  be  advantageously 
[applied  to  the  laying  of  rails,  and  other  works 
-requiring  precisely-graded  inclinations  ; but  as 
'to  the  possibility  of  doing  15  miles  a-day,  with 
i any  degree  of  accuracy,  I think  it  will  be  found 
i an  American  exaggeration. 

J.  Bailey  Denton. 


Description  of  the  instrument  as  drawn  in 
lithe  accompanying  sketch. 

D— The  frame  of  the  level,  the  shape  of 
which  is  governed  by  the  figure  of  an  isosceles 
r triangle  (A  B C),  the  properties  of  which  must 
the  preserved. 

E— -Wheels  by  which  the  level  is  propelled  : 
lithe  circumference  of  each  wheel  is  equal  to  the 
.'length  of  the  base  of  the  triangle,  i.e.,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  E is  equal  to  the 
idistance  from  C to  B,  and  each  revolution  of 
hthe  wheel  covers  the  ground  spanned  by  the 
instrument. 

F— Pendulum  or  plumb-line,  which,  when 
lithe  instrument  stands  upon  level  ground,  cuts 
bthe  triangle  directly  in  half,  but  when  either 
fof  the  legs  (wheels)  is  raised  above  the  other, 
■■gravitates  towards  the  lower  side,  and  thus 


indicates,  by  the  difference  between  the  centre 
of  the  triangle  and  its  pendent  position,  the 
hypothenusai  elevation  above  the  horizontal 
base. 

G — Arc  upon  which  the  pendulum  (radius) 
travels. 

H — Revolving  drum  upon  which  sectionally- 
ruled  paper  is  fixed  in  true  vertical  position, 
and  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel  J. 
The  drum  may  be  shifted  vertically  to  accord 
with  any  prescribed  scale,  or  laterally  to  avoid 
removal  of  the  paper. 

J — Wheel  placed  vertically  (tangent  to  the 
wheel  E),  and  moved  by  rack  work  at  each 
revolution  of  the  wheel  E a given  proportion 
of  its  own  circumference,  so  as  to  record,  in 
the  corresponding  movement  of  the  drum,  the 
distance  perambulated  by  the  instrument. 

K — Pencil  or  tracer,  which  marks  on  the 
paper  the  action  of  the  pendulum,  i.e.,  dif- 
ference in  the  height  of  the  ground  or  base 
spanned  by  the  instrument. 


FROM  VIENNA. 

I always  repeat  and  return  to  an  old 
theme,  viz.,  that  architecture  is  the  most  tan- 
gible exponent  of  the  social  life  of  humanity. 
Show  me  the  house,  the  abode  of  a man,  and 
I will  tell  you  who  and  what  he  is.  I cannot 
speak  with  great  praise  of  the  buildings  and 
dwellings  of  this  capital,  which  I had  not 
visited  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  A great 
change,  certainly,  has  taken  place,  which,  how- 
ever, I cannot  approve  of.  Over  the  whole 
town,  but  especially  in  the  inner  city,  numbers 
of  the  houses  of  the  smaller  burgesses  have 
disappeared,  and  huge  piles  are  erected  in  their 
stead.  These  houses,  or  rather  fortresses,  bear 
no  analogy  to  any  structure  existing  in  Lon- 
don. Imagine  a building  four  or  five  stories 
high,  with  a frontage  of  ten  or  fifteen,  nay, 
twenty  and  forty  windows, — as,  for  instance, 
the  great  National  Inn,  in  the  Leopold- 
stadt.  For  an  inn,  such  an  erection  may  do 
better,  although  even  then  fraught  with  much 
inconvenience.  But  how  is  it,  if  applied 
to  private  dwellings,  when  it  will  happen  that 
twenty  families  and  their  visitors  will  have  to 
pass  the  same  staircase  ? Where  is  then  the 
privacy,  I would  fain  say  the  sanctity,  of  a re- 
spectable English  household  ? Such  a house 
resembles,  day  and  night,  a beehive,  and  as 
the  houses  are  quite  open,  none  can  boast  of 
a home,  but  rather  consider  himself  lodged  in 
a market-place. 

I may  recur  to  the  other  effects  of  such  huge 
private  houses,  which,  if  Government  had 
foreseen  them,  it  surely  had  not  fostered,  but, 
with  proper  management,  checked  their  undue 
increase.  The  increase  of  public  monuments 


has  not  been  extensive  of  late,  but  6ome  good 
specimens  have  been  put  up.  Amongst  the 
first  I place  the  beauteous  fountain  on  the 
Treyung,  a rather  small  and  irregular  cross- 
way of  several  streets  ; but  the  tact-ful  sculp- 
tor has  known  what  fits  best  this  locality. 
The  monument  consists  of  a rather  short 
column  of  considerabledimensions,  round  which 
four  stems  of  oak  trees  (a  ticklish  subject  for 
sculpture)  are  placed,  which,  however,  the 
artist  has  managed  exceedingly  cleverly,  the 
branches  and  foliage  forming  a sort  of  canopy, 
made  in  the  Gothic  style.  Round  this  struc- 
ture of  fine  white  freestone  are  four  figures  of 
brass,  of  about  natural  size,  representing  some 
German  river  deities,  two  male  and  two  female. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a figure  resem- 
bling Minerva. 

I must  add,  that  the  artist  has  thought’of 
every  trifle,  and  made  of  a variety  of  clever 
trifles  (if  such  term  may  be  used)  a beauteous 
whole.  The  base  of  the  monument — the  part 
whence  the  four  streams  of  water  issue — is  in  the 
shape  of  a rock : this  representation  of  an  object 
of  inanimate  nature  is  also  exceedingly  well 
managed.  And  even  the  water  itself  has  been 
madeinstrumental  in  increasingthepicturesque- 
ness  of  this  work  of  art.  The  streams  deflux  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  ground,  and, 
being  of  a breadth  of  about  3 inches,  issuing 
forth  in  a bent  shape,  they  appear  at  a distance 
like  ribbons  of  crystal,  to  which  the  purity  of 
the  fluid,  or  their  arcuated  shape,  may  con- 
tribute. The  water  finally  flows  through  a 
beautiful  basin,  made  of  polished  greyish 
granite,  which  reminds  one  of  the  huge  sarco- 
phagi of  old  Egypt. 

Another  lately  erected  monument  is  that  of 
the  late  Emperor,  in  the  square  of  the  palace. 
It  has  met  with  much  obloquy,  even  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  on  account  of  its  heavy 
character,  &c.  I do  not  find  this  criticism 
founded  in  fact,  but  think  it  a structure  which 
may  vie  with  the  best  of  mediaeval  themselves, 
except  the  statue  of  the  Emperor,  which, 
of  course,  has  become  now  an  anachronism. 
The  surrounding  four  colossal  brass  figures 
are  respectable,  nay,  ideal  figures,  albeit,  not  in 
the  bold  style  of  Michelangelo.  Here  also 
the  polished  surfaces  of  the  fine  Bavarian 
granite,  richly  chased  with  brass,  add  to  the 
cleanness  and  elegance  of  the  structure.  A 
very  showy  recent  building  is  the  county  gaol 
and  house  of  correction. 

Most  of  your  readers  well  know  that  the  city 
of  Vienna  is  a fortress,  surrounded  by  a 
spacious  esplanade,  beyond  which  the  suburbs 
extend  in  a circular  shape.  It  is  clear  at  first 
sight,  that  such  a disposition  is  unfavourable 
to  architectural  improvement,  as  the  latter 
partake  always  of  a character  of  inferiority. 
There  was  many  years  back  a plan  started  to 
pull  down  the  bulky  walls  of  the  ramparts, 
and  to  unite  the  city  by  huge  streets  with  the 
present  suburbs,  leaving,  as  in  Paris,  room  for 
boulevards  on  the  largest  scale.  This,  how- 
ever, will  never  be  done  under  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs.  If  we  come  to  know 
further,  that  there  are  no  omnibuses  in  Vienna, 
not  even  cabs,  but  merely  some  very  expensive 
fiacres, — that  with  the  exception  of  the  city,  no 
gas  is  yet  in  use,  and  this  but  in  a few  shops, — 
Vienna  can  hardly  range  but  in  the  second 
class  of  the  metropolises  of  Europe,  and  waits 
like  many  things  of  greater  import,  the  expan- 
sion of  a new  time.  J.  L. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION* 

From  the  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  com- 
petitive exhibitions  in  Westminster-hall,  supe- 
rior emanations  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  him  than  are  found  in 
this  exhibition : his  academic  knowledge 
and  high  feeling  have  been  made  evident. 
(408)  “ The  good  Samaritan  ” falls  far  short  of 
his  usual  excellence : although  painted  ex- 
pressly to  idealize  a portrait,  there  is  no  ob- 
vious obstacle  to  a less  trite  embodiment  of 
the  exquisite  parable.  (257)  “ Miss  Virginia 
Pattle,”  a portrait,  individualized  by  severe 
classical  treatment,  is  more  attractive  by  its 
eccentricity  than  as  a production  of  genius. 

(411)  “ The  last  Man,”  J.  Martin:  a lofty 
notion,  conceived  with  that  perceptive  facility, 

* Continued  from  p.  243,  ante. 
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and  executed  with  the  undiminished  nicety  that 
characterizes  his  preceding  well-known  works. 

(369)  A duplicate  of  P.  Delacoche’s  “ Crom- 
well looking  at  the  Dead  Body  of  Charles  I.” 
It  is  solemn  and  grand  in  its  deep  tone  and 
full  rich  sombre  colour  ; but  Cromwell  is  de- 
ficient in  character. 

(438)  “ L’Allegro,”  W.  D.  Kennedy : one 
of  those  fanciful  and  crisply  painted  anoma- 
lies with  which  the  artist  of  late  has  been  con- 
tent to  delight  his  admirers  : mannered,  but, 
nevertheless,  charmingly  executed. 

Mr.  Ansdell  assists  importantly  in  uphold- 
ing animal  depiction,  and  invests  with  senti- 
ment what  are  poor  materials  in  ordinary 
hands.  (449)  “ The  Rivals,”  two  stags  have 
definitely  settled  their  contention,  and  lie  dead, 
whilst  the  hovering  bird  of  prey,  heedless  of 
the  ennobling  cause — love — is  about  to  take 
advantage  of  the  consequence. 

(481)  “ Jessica  and  Launcelot,”  J.  Hollins, 
A.  An  indiscriminate  circumstancing  of  two 
carefully-painted  interesting  personages,  the 
story  or  subject  being  delightfully  abstruse, 
were  it  not  for  the  appended  quotation  from 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  to  which  the  figures 
have  not  the  most  indirect  reference.  (486) 
“ Aholibah,”  questionable  in  drawing,  Mr 
Armitage,  but  unquestionable  as  to  taste. 

(491)  “The  Burial  of  the  two  Sons  of 
Edward  IV.  in  the  Tower,  1483,”  J.  Cross. 
Studiously  wrought,  and  with  many  fine 
passages  ; but  with  the  “ Death-  bed  Scene  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  ” fresh  in  our  memory, 
the  pleasure  with  which  we  look  on  the  former 
is  not  unmixed  with  disappointment. 

In  contravention  to  all  the  accepted  precepts 
and  purposes  of  art,  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais  has  pro- 
duced an  adaptation  from  a text  from 
Zechariah,  absonantly  intended  to  represent 
“ The  Holy  Family.”  So  much  has  already 
been  said  in  censure  of  the  perversion  of  great 
ability,  here  shewn, — the  affectation  of  en- 
deavouring to  present  nature  not  as  she  is 
usually,  but  by  effecting  the  most  literal  de- 
piction of  the  most  ill-adapted  models, 
characterized  by,  it  must  be  allowed,  not 
singular  discrepancies  and  deformities,  and 
hyperbolizing  certain  life-like  incongruous 
characteristics,  without  in  the  least  degree 
endeavouring  to  idealize,  in  order  to  impress 
the  notion  of  “ truth,” — that  further  comment 
would  seem  ungenerous. 

The  theory  of  the  newly-constituted  school 
which  includes  Mr.  Millais  (the  P.  R.  B.’s  as 
they  name  themselves),  if  they  would  but  prac- 
tise in  accordance,  is  excellent,  and  might  be 
made  productive  of  most  important  results,  for 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  “intention,” 
simplicity,  and  attention  to  particular  form, 
are  considerations  not  sufficiently  felt  in  our 
fine-art  world.  But  this  painful  display  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  studious  vulgarity 
of  portraying  the  youthful  Saviour  as  a red- 
headed Jew  boy,  and  the  sublime  personage  of 
the  virgin  a sore-heeled,  ugly,  every-day  semp- 
stress, will  in  no  way  tend  to  the  “ consumma- 
tion so  devoutly  to  be  wished.”  The  execu- 
tion of  the  objective  part  of  this  misconcep- 
tion is  unexceptionable — witness  the  grain  in 
the  extraordinary  depiction  of  shavings.  If 
the  artist  will  adhere  to  this  manner,  there  are 
other  subjects  more  fitted  to  his  love  of,  and 
great  power  in,  imitation,  requiring  less  refine- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  lovable.  We 
would  suggest  “ The  Pool  of  Bethesda.” 

(553)  “ A Converted  British  Family  shel- 
tering a Christian  Missionary  from  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Druids.”  W.  H.  Hunt.  An- 
other P.R.B.,  whose  good  drawing  and  other 
qualifications  to  become  great  in  his  profession 
are  counterbalanced  by  the  plagiarism  from 
“ babies  in  art”  to  which  they  adhere. 


the 


The  natural  pathos  and  unaffected  simple 
grace  of  (541)  “Baptism  in  Scotland,” 
J.  Phillip,  tell  to  great  advantage;  and  the 
(525)  “ Too  Truthful,  ” of  A.  Solomon, 

charmingly  painted,— perhaps  a little  too 
funny,  has,  nevertheless,  a moral  and  a pur- 
pose. r 

In  the  octagon  room  there  are  fewer  good 
pictures  than  usual.  Messrs.  M'Innes,  Rank- 
Jey,  V oolnoth,  D.  W.  Deane,  and  T.  F.  Mar- 
shall, who  are  buried  there,  are  to  be  pitied. 

(1255)“  Esther,”  H.  O’Neil,  glittering  in 
royal  robes,  and  conspicuous  in  the  room 
nominally  appropriated  to  architecture,  wants 
the  charm,  despite  the  care  and  study  obviously 
bestowed  upon  it. 


The  supremacy  of  English  landscapes  is 
amply  sustained  by  the  many  exquisite  contri- 
butions of  Creswick,  A.,  Lee,  R.A.,  T.  S. 
Cooper,  A.,  Stanfield,  R.  A.  Linnell  (to  both 
of  whom  we  have  already  referred),  Withering- 
ton,  R.  A.,  Roberts,  R.A.  (whose  cathedral  in- 
teriors are  of  a nature  too  well  known  to  need 
particularising),  F.  Danby,  A.,  with  his  promis- 
ingsons,  J.  andT. Danby, with  Linton,  Harding, 
the  Williamses,  Holland,  Jutsum,  Hering, 
Goodall,  Bentley,  Dighton,  Bramshire,  and 
many  others  who  have  exerted  themselves 
more  or  less  successfully. 

(558)  “The  First  Glimpse  of  the  Sea,”  T. 
Creswick,  A.  A perfect  triumph  in  depiction 
the  presence  of  the  refreshing  breeze  almost 
made  evident.  (289)  “ In  the'  Forest,”  and 
(427)  “ Old  Trees ;”  nature  reflected  by  the 


(474)  “ Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  j” 
a poetical  application  of  the  superlative  quali- 
ties of  J.  Linnell.  (527)  “San  Pietro,  near 
Verona,”  J.  D.  Harding.  (559)  “ Lane  Scene,” 
North  Wales,  Danby.  (484)  “ Venice,”  W. 
Linton,  are  amongst  those  that  deserve  and 
attract  notice. 

In  the  portrait  department,  we  have, 
in  their  zenith,  the  veteran  Pickersgill, 
R.A. ; the  powerful  limner  J.  P.  Knight, 
R.A. ; the  severe  and  simple  Watson  Gordon, 
A. ; the  elegant  free-handed  Grant,  A.,  whose 
lady-like  female  portraiture  strongly  contrasts 
with  his  unfortunate  martyrdom  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  several 
productions  of  Baxter,  Buckner,  Mrs.  Car- 
penter, Lucas,  Mogford,  Sant,  Swinton, 
&c.,  strengthen  this  important  branch  most 
materially.  In  the  miniature-room  Sir  W.  C. 
Ross,  Messrs.  Thorburn,  Carrick,  Richmond, 
Hayter,  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A.,  G.  Jones,  R.A., 
F.  Cruickshank,  and  Sir  W.  Newton,  absorb, 
as  is  their  wont,  a considerable  share  of  public 
interest.  The  original,  poetical,  and  richly- 
coloured  portraits  of  Mr.  Thorburn,  are 
conspicuous  amongst  the  miniature-paintings. 
Down  stairs  there  are  excellent  works  in 
sculpture  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  R.A.,  Mac- 
dowell,  R.A.,  Calder,  Marshall,  A.,  Wyatt, 
Westmacott,  R.A.,  Legrew,  Miller,  Thrupp, 
and  others, — as  beautiful  and  effective  as  the 
unpropitious  circumstance  of  their  being  de- 
posited in  a vault  will  admit  of. 


LUTON  CHURCH  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 


In  your  article  on  Luton  Church,  you  men- 
tioned that  it  had  been  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county  (Beds.)  It  may  be  termed  so  now  on 
account  of  its  miscellaneous  objects  of  interest, 
though  not  its  entire  architecture.  It  is  cer- 
tainly considerably  the  largest,  and  no  known 
one  ever  has  been  larger  except  the  Priory 
Church  of  Dunstable,  which  perhaps  may  have 
reached  a length,  with  a Lady  Chapel,  of  300 
feet.  Some  surprise  may  be  expressed  that 
no  attempts  have  ever  been  made  to  trace  the 
eastern  foundations  of  this  building,  of  which 
the  nave  and  aisles,  about  120  feet  long,  and 
one  of  the  two  western  towers,  alone  remain. 

The  internal  length  of  Luton  Church,  with- 
out the  tower,  is  149  feet,  and  with  the  latter 
174;  the  breadth  at  the  transept  100  (the  same 
as  Stafford,  a fine  cruciform  church),  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  57.  I believe  the  gross  length 
exceeds  by  about  20  feet  that  of  Hitchin,  the 
largest  church  except  the  “ Abbey  ” in  Hert- 
fordshire; and  with  that  exception,  or  a cathe- 
dral, of  any  church  in  a contiguous  county. 

Luton  Church  tower  is,  as  Pennant  says, 
“prettily  checquered  with  flint  and  stones.” 
There  is  an  excellent  view  of  it,  only  flattering 
as  to  its  present  condition,  in  the  “ Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales.”  Its  height  is  81  feet, 
with  dwarf  turrets,  which  appear  to  sit  upon 
the  angles  in  a peculiar  manner,  8 feet  higher  : 
in  the  centre  was  a small  leaded  spire,  as  at  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  which  has,  I believe,  been 
also  removed.  If  this  tower  has  a defect,  it  is 
as  at  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge,  in  a too  castellated 
appearance  : it  has  a good  western  window, 
and  an  arch  doorway  beneath,  charged  with 
roses.  On  three  sides  are  buttresses  of  seven 
stages,  exhibiting  remains  of  niches,  with  a 
turret  staircase  on  the  south-east.  The  nave 
arch  is  a grand  one,  exhibiting  clustered 
columns,  with  foliated  capitals,  but  is  now 
blocked  up.  In  the  belfrey  were  five  large 
bells,  the  tenor  weighing  nearly  50  cwt.,  which 


have  been  converted  into  8,  with  a tenor  of 
only  20  cwt.,  a poor  change,  with  a fire-bell  in 
one  of  the  turrets. 

The  principal  beauty  of  the  Wenlock  Chapel 
is  the  double  arch,  which  opens  into  the  chancel, 
of  which  there  is  a specimen  in  the  side 
Lady  Chapel  at  Ware,  lately  engraved  in  The 
Builder.  The  arch  here  is  very  lofty  (as  en- 
graved in  Lysons) ; the  spandril,  and  the  space 
below  in  depth  between  the  pilasters  filled  with 
fine  tabernacle  work,  as  the  wall  of  the  chapel 
is  nearly  covered  with  tracery.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe  much  superior  to  this 
double  arch.  From  recollection  and  my  own 
measurement,  the  dimensions  of  this  chapel  are 
about  35|  feet  by  25  feet,  and  if  it  be  now 
choked  with  pews,  it  was  nearly  or  quite 
vacant  of  any  seats  twenty-three  years  back, 
when  the  whole  church  was  decently  repaired. 
Beneath  the  arch  is  the  altar-tomb,  with  effigy 
of  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Wenlock  family,  and 
there  are  a multitude  of  tombs  and  slabs  in  the 
church  which  must  be  referred  for  elsewhere. 
It  may  be  merely  mentioned,  that  in  the  above 
chapel  is  a tomb  without  inscription,  which 
tradition  asserts  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
townsmen  in  honour  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
passed  part  of  her  life  at  the  “ Hoo  ” in  this 
parish.  In  the  east  window  are  considerable 
remains  of  painted  glass,  including  a figure  of 
“ St.  George  and  the  Dragon.” 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  stone 
stalls,  magnificently  ornamented  in  the  span- 
drils,  with  the  arms  of  Offa,  Wykeham,  and 
Abbot  Wheathampstead  (of  St.  Albans),  by 
whom  the  chancel  was  erected  ; also  a fine  re- 
cessed tomb.  To  the  east  of  Wenlock  Chapel 
is  a lower  and  upper  vestry,  the  roof  of  the 
former  being  groined,  and  supported  by  a 
columninthecentre;  andthereis  an  eastern  aisle 
to  the  south  transept,  called  “ Hoo  Chapel,” 
which,  together,  give  the  eastern  part  of  the 
church  an  irregular  appearance. 

The  Baptistery  is  nearly  unique,  and  was 
made  the  frontispiece  in  a work  on  fonts  ; the 
draughtsman  who  visited  the  church  in  1827 
being  surprised  to  find  it  in  such  excellent  pre- 
servation. It  is  hexagonal,  20  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  finial  and  9 feet  in  diameter  in  the  inte- 
rior, much  resembling  a conduit  or  small  mar- 
ket cross.  It  formerly  stood  at  the  west  end, 
where  the  organ  loft  now  is,  and  was  painted 
blue  and  gilt,  but  was  removed  into  the  south 
transept  and  restored  to  a white  colour  in  1826. 
Over  both  the  porches  are  apartments,  said  to 
have  been  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests. 
The  rectory  was  valued  at  80/.  per  annum  in 
Pope  Nicholas’s  taxation, — a very  large  sum 
for  that  period.  The  vicarage  was  formerly 
rated  at  1,500/.,  and  is  now  at  1,200/.  per 
annum. 

Luton  parish  now  contains  nearly  10,000 
inhabitants,  about  treble  the  number  in  1801, 
the  increase  being  principally  in  the  town. 
The  straw-plait  trade  is,  happily  for  the  poor, 
in  a pretty  good  state.  Paving  has  been  some 
time  introduced,  and  lately  lighting  in  addi- 
tion, and  a town  hall  was  erected  at  an  expense 
of  4,000/.  a few  years  back,  so  that  the  place  is 
now  reckoned  a sort  of  second  county  town — 
a Glasgow  to  an  Edinburgh.  A chapel  of  ease 
was  erected  about  ten  years  ago  at  East  Hyde, 
one  of  the  hamlets,  and  perhaps  more  might 
be  indicated  as  desirable,  as  the  parish,  which 
extends  from  Toddington,  Beds,  to  Herts, 
contains  the  very  large  amount  of  17,000  acres, 
and  from  an  old  record  stating  that  the  vicar 
had  the  tithes  of  all  the  chapels,  there  must 
have  formerly  been  several.  At  the  Dooms- 
day survey  there  must  have  been  much  forest, 
probably  in  the  southern  part,  as  the  northern 
is  now  marshy,  there  being  pannage  for  two 
thousand  hogs.  The  tolls  of  the  market  were 
then  valued  at  5/.,  also  a great  sum  for  the 
period.  The  river  Lea  runs  through  the 
parish,  rising  in  the  neighbouring  one  of 
Houghton  Regis,  and  has  a tolerably  long 
course  to  the  Thames,  near  Barking. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bedford- 
shire, always  respectable  and  now  sufficiently 
populous,  has  not  been  able  to  get  up  a his- 
tory of  itself.  The  writer  may  speak  less  pro- 
blematically of  his  own  regret  that  scarcely  any 
sympathy  should  have  been  given  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a person  (himself)  who  has  done  more 
to  illustrate  it  than  any  one  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, except  Lysons.  For  a county  history, 
however,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  prospect 
for  individual  risk,  he  proposed  the  following 
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plan,  without  any  interested  expectation,  two 
or  three  years  ago: — that  150  gentlemen 
(noblemen,  &c.)  should  take  a share  of  10/. 
each,  or  any  one  several : that  amount  of 
“ fund  ” might  publish  by  subscription  a 
respectable  quarto  volume,  decently  illustrated, 
at  three  guineas, — large  paper,  &c.,  five  gui- 
neas,— and  any  profit  might  be  given  to  county 
charities. 

J.  D.  Parry,  M.A. 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  WINDOW- TAX. 


We  are  not  about  to  build  up  anything  like 
a concentrated  superstructure  of  fact  and  argu- 
ment out  of  the  materials  of  so  exhausted  a 
quarry  as  the  workings  of  the  window-tax : 
our  only  purpose  at  present  is  to  string  to- 
gether a few  current  materials,  in  the  shape  of 
brief  notes  of  what  is  going  on  under  this 
head  ; and,  first  of  all,  we  may  mention  that  a 
short  discussion  on  “the  assessed  and  window 
duties  has  just  taken  place  in  the  Commons, 
on  a motion  by  Mr.  Blackstone,  in  Committee 
of  Supply,  for  the  repeal  of  the  additional  10 
per  cent,  levied  on  these  taxes  for  a temporary 
purpose  in  1840,  when  there  was  a deficiency 
of  revenue  thus  made  up.  That  deficiency 
being  now  converted  into  a surplus,  Mr.  Black- 
stone  thought  it  reasonable  that  the  additional 
duty  should  be  withdrawn,  the  more  especially 
as,,  in  the  working  of  it  in  practice,  and  al- 
though it  had  the  oppressive  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  evils  produced  by  such  taxes, 
the  expectation  of  thereby  increasing  the  re- 
venue to  a certain  amount  had  been  quite 
fallacious,  the  amount  having  actually  dimi- 
mshed  in  successive  years  upon  the  whole, 
although  the  weight  of  the  window-tax  had 
been  thereby  increased.  The  additional 
taxation  in  this  case  had  been  virtually  like  a 
borrowing  of  money  to  meet  a temporary 
emergency,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  given 
up,  the  more  readily  that— even  where  the 
taxation  seemed  to  be  one  on  luxuries,  as  on 
man  servants,  horses,  &c. — the  real  fact  was 
that  it  oppressed  the  poor,  by  diminishing  the 
demand  for  their  labour. 

d°  not  muck  regret  the  negativing  of 
Mr.  Blackstone’s  motion,  which  was  the  result 
of  this  discussion.  In  regard  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  window-tax,  of  late  years,  if  not  to 
the  mere  additional  10  per  cent.,  it  is  a singu- 
lar fact,  that  the  latter,  added  to  the  previous 
burden,  seems  to  have  been  like  the  last  faggot 
thrown  upon  the  overloaded  ass,  for,  strange 
to  say,  it  has  caused  a break  down  of  the  total 
amount  between  1841  and  1847  to  the  extent 
of  no  less’ than  37,9931.  A letter  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, by  “ An  Officer  of  the  Tax  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,”*  in  noticing 
the  decrease  of  184,047/.  on  the  whole  of  the 
) assessed  taxes  between  these  years,  says, — 

“ Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  which  this  com- 
parison discloses  is,  that  there  should  have  been  any 
j decrease  whatever  under  the  head  of  window  duty. 

I Phis  must,  indeed,  be  matter  of  surprise  to  all  who 
take  into  consideration  the  enormous  increase  of 
1 ^ch  towns  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 

' ISewcastle-upon-Tyne,  Brighton,  & c.,  and,  above 
1 all,  of  the  vast  metropolis  itself,  with  its  wonderful 
: suburbs.  It  might,  certainly,  be  inferred  that  at 
i least  the  window  duty  would  manifest  no  symptoms 
1 of  retrogression.  Such  are  the  facts,  however,  as 
' published  in  authentic  documents,  patent  to  all,  and 
they  seem  to  call  for  inquiry  and  investigation, 
i Probably  the  most  active  cause  in  producing  a 
1 decrease  in  the  assessed  taxes,  is  the  great  abuse  of 
exemptions,  while  the  high  rates  of  duty  present  an 
i almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  increase  or 
i improvement.  * * * * The  pressure  of  the 
* wmdow  duty  is  undoubtedly  very  heavy,  and  large 
i numbers  of  individuals,  even  those  in  good  circum- 
•l  stances,  submit  to  great  personal  inconvenience  in 
denying  themselves  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  win- 
- dows  that  can  vej-y  ill  he  dispensed  with,  so  great  is 
! their  unwillingness  to  pay  more  than  is  absolutely 
a necessary  for  window  duty.” 

Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  a remodel- 
;|  ling  of  the  other  assessed  taxes,  we  certainly 
■ican  listen  to  no  mere  modification  of  the  win- 
1 dow-tax.  The  writer  quoted  advocates  the 
i substitution  of  a house  tax;  but  he  shows  the 
difficulties  and  the  risks  of  unjust  working 
?'even  with  such  a tax. 

I beg  to  acquaint  you,”  says  a cor- 
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respondent,  “ that  I am  living  in  a cottage  in 
the  country  free  from  the  window  tax,  but  to 
enjoy  this  privilege,  I have  two  bed-rooms,  a 
passage  and  staircase,  a larder,  a back  kitchen, 
and  a water  closet,  all  without  any  light  or 
ventilation,  except  what  the  doors  when  open 
give,  and  this  has  been  for  many  years  : this 
has  saved  4 /.  per  year,  say  for  twenty  years, 
which  gives  a saving  of  80/. 

A “ Hearty  well-wisher  ” says,  — “ As 
the  faithful  champion  of  the  profession,  and 
also  of  the  two  trades  I allude  to,  I propose  to 
you  to  encourage  a society  of  architects,  glass 
manufacturers,  and  builders,  to  enforce  all 
legal  and  honourable  means  of  putting  a stop 
to  a tax  on  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Almighty, 
viz.  : — Light,  air,  and  health.” 

A deputation  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Association  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  Tuesday  last,  to  hand  to  him  a 
resolution  condemnatory  of  the  tax  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  society,  and  which  sug- 
gested the  substitution  of  a house-tax,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  supply  the  amount  of  revenue 
so  withdrawn.  Representations  in  support  of 
the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  having  been  made, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply, 
stated  that  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  tax 
was  a fiscal  one,  and  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
substitute  a house-tax  as  the  deputation 
seemed  to  think.  He  added  that  there  were 
487,000  houses  which  at  present  paid  the  win- 
dow-tax, while  there  were  3,000,000  of  houses 
that  did  not  pay  the  tax.  To  impose, 
therefore,  a tax  on  3,000,000  of  houses, 
borne  by  487,000  only,  was  a difficulty  that 
any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  well 
shrink  from.  He  admitted  that  there  were 
many  sanitary  evils  produced  by  the  tax,  hut 
he  could  not  hold  out  any  hope. of  a modifica- 
tion of  the  tax  this  session.  The  more ’s  the 
pity. 


THE  ACT  TO  REPEAL  THE  DUTIES  AND 
DRAWBACKS  OF  EXCISE  ON  BRICKS. 

The  following  is  the  whole  of  the  Act,  13th 
Vic.,  cap.  ix.,  passed  17th  May,  1850. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  duties  and 
drawbacks  of  excise  on  bricks:  he  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  all  the  duties  and  drawbacks  of  excise  on  bricks, 
and  also  an  Act  passed  in  the  third  year  of  her 
present  Majesty's  reign,  intituled  an  Act  to  repeal 
the  duties  and  drawbacks  of  excise  on  bricks,  and 
to  grant  other  duties  and  drawbacks  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  for  collecting 
and  paying  the  said  duties  and  drawbacks,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  save  and  except 
so  far  as  the  said  Act  repeals  any  former  Act  or 
Acts,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  save  and  except  also 
so  far  as  relates  to  any  of  the  said  duties  and  draw- 
backs which  have  been  charged  or  incurred,  or 
become  payable  respectively  at  any  time  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  all  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  in  respect  thereof,  or  in  relation  thereto, 
all  which  said  last-mentioned  duties,  drawbacks, 
fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  shall  respectively  be 
sued  for,  recovered,  levied,  paid,  and  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  by  way  of  drawback 
or  remission  of  duty  on  the  stocks  of  bricks  in  the 
possession  of  the  makers  thereof,  there  shall  be 
allowed  and  repaid  or  remitted  to  the  maker  or 
owner  of  all  bricks  which  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act  are  in  the  entered  field  or  other  entered 
premises  where  the  same  have  been  made  and 
charged  with  duty,  and  which  are  in  a sound  and 
perfect  state,  and  have  not  been  used  for  any 
purpose,  excepting  for  the  casing  of  clamps,  a 
moiety  of  the  duty  which  has  been  charged  on  such 
bricks  ; and  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
shall  forthwith  cause  accounts  of  all  such  bricks  to 
be  taken  by  their  officers,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  said  Commissioners  may  make  in  that  behalf, 
and  shall  allow  and  repay  or  remit  a moiety  of  the 
said  duties,  according  to  such  accounts  respectively. 

III.  And  whereas  various  contracts  have  been 
made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  or  requiring  the  use  of  bricks,  and  such 
contracts  have  been  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  duties  of  excise  on  bricks  payable  by  law  at  the 
time  of  making  such  contracts  would  continue  : be 
it  enacted,  that  the  maker  or  seller  of  or  person 
using  any  bricks  by  or  under  any  such  contract  shall 
and  he  is  hereby  required,  from  and  after  the  27th 
day  of  March,  1850,  to  make  an  abatement  from 
such  contract,  equivalent  to  the  duty  from  which  he 
will  be  relieved  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  in 


1 respect  of  all  such  bricks  which  he  shall  send  out 
I and  deliver  or  use  under  or  in  pursuance  of  any 
such  contract  as  aforesaid  after  the  27th  day  of 
March,  1850  (that  is  to  say),  for  and  in  respect  of 
all  such  bricks,  if  any,  which  at  the  period  last 
aforesaid  were  in  the  field,  yard,  or  premises  where 
the  same  were  made  and  charged  with  duty  a moiety 
of  the  said  duty  charged  thereon,  and  for  and  in 
respect  of  all  such  bricks  which  shall  be  made  at 
any  time  after  the  said  27th  day  of  March,  a sum 
equal  to  the  duty  of  excise  which  at  the  time  of 
making  such  contract  was  payable  on  bricks' of  the 
like  description. 

IV.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  Act  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in 
this  present  session  of  Parliament. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

An  appeal  to  the  public  is  being  made  for  a 
remaining  moiety  of  the  means  to  enlarge  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Benedict,  Cambridge,  on 
plans  by  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon,  designed  for 
the  completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
edifice  : estimate,  2,G00Z.  Meantime  100  sit- 
tings are  to  be  added  on  the  north  side  of  the 
edifice.  Upwards  of  6001.  have  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  parishioners. The  town 

council  of  Beverley  have  resolved  to  obtain  an 
outline  plan  of  the  streets,  levels,  sewers,  &c., 
of  their  town,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up,  at  a 

cost  of  from  600/.  to  800/. A new  prison 

for  convicts  is  to  be  begun  at  Portsea  this 

summer. It  is  rumoured  that  the  ruins  of 

Glastonbury  Abbey  are  about  to  be  sold,  and 
that  it  is  probable  they  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Roman  Catholics,  who,  it  is  stated,  intend 

erecting  a very  splendid  cathedral  there. 

A public  building  is  to  he  erected  at  Birming- 
ham for  meetings  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
societies,  and  for  the  Sunday  School  Institute. 
It  is  to  have  a hall  for  1,200  persons.  The 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  about  3,000/.,  to  be 
raised  partly  by  shares  and  partly  by  contribu- 
tions.  The  new  chapel  for  Wesleyans,  at 

Wednesbury,  was  opened  on  Monday  week.  It 
is  said  to  be  in  the  Roman  style,  from  a design 
furnished  by  Mr.  William  Horton,  of  Wednes- 
bury. A portal  in  front,  23  feet  by  10  feet  in 
the  clear,  forms  a prominent  feature.  The 
chapel  has  galleries  for  about  700  persons.  The 
interior  dimensions  are  45  feet  by  45  feet,  exclu- 
sive of  orchestra.  Ventilation  iseffected  through 
enrichments  in  a panel  of  the  ceiling.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  William  Stevenson,  of  Wednes- 
bury.  The  chief  stone  of  the  new  church  at 

Heptonstall,  near  Halifax,  was  laid  on  16th 

inst.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Mallinson. The 

ground  for  Loughborough  Free  Grammar  and 
Commercial  School  is  now  being  staked  out. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Paul,  Derby, 

was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  week. 


COTTINGHAM’S  MUSEUM  OF  MEDIAEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Several  years  ago  we  urged  the  import- 
ance of  establishing  a national  museum  of 
architectural  antiquities,  and  addressed  a com- 
munication to  Lord  Northampton  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  view  of  inducing  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  to  commence  it.  The 
contemplated  sale  of  the  collection  of  architec- 
tural examples  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham,  affords  an  opportunity  which  we  trust 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  This  collection  com- 
prises original  specimens,  models,  and  casts,  of 
many  epochs  and  styles,  arranged  in  apart- 
ments of  appropriate  character,  and  forms  an 
excellent  practical  illustration  to  the  study  of 
English  architecture,  ecclesiastical  and  domes- 
tic. Amongst  the  more  important  speci- 
mens in  it  we  may  mention, — a panelled 
ceiling  from  the  ancient  palace  of  Bishop  Bon- 
ner, in  Lambeth,  many  years  since  destroyed; 
a roof  of  carved  oak,  painted  and  gilt,  from 
an  old  council  chamber  of  a City  corporation, 
temp.  Richard  II.,  many  years  ago  demolished; 
windows  of  Early  Decorated  work,  from  the 
destroyed  church  of  St.  Catharine,  in  the 
City;  part  of  the  fireplace,  from  the  Star 
Chamber,  at  Westminster  ; a ceiling  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  one  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  collection  may  be 
purchased  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a national 
museum  of  English  architectural  antiquities, 
the  want  of  which  has  so  long  been  felt  by  all 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  architecture  and  the 
industrial  arts. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  GATEWAY,  COLCHESTER. 


ST.  JOHN'S  GATEWAY,  COLCHESTER.  THE  UNFORTUNATE  MARBLE  ARCH. 


Amongst  the  several  remnants  of  eai 
times  to  be  found  in  Colchester,  Essex,  e 
the  remains  of  St.  John’s  Abbey.  The  gal 
way  of  the  abbey  represented  above  is  an  i 
teresting  specimen  of  flint-inlaying,  so 
speak,  more  common  in  Norfolk  : it  is  of  t 
perpendicular  period.  The  Castle,  Trini 
Church,  and  the  remains  of  St.  Botolpl 
priory  are  the  other  chief  antiquities  of  t 
town. 

About  a mile  from  Colchester  there  is 
very  peculiar  water-mill,  the  property  of  E« 
De  Grey,  situated  picturesquely  on  the  side 
a pond  called  Bourne  Pond.  From  the  dal 
which  is  clearly  visible  on  the  south  side, 
appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  159 
by  one  Thomas  Miles.  It  is  of  bizarre  desig 
more  curious  than  beautiful.  A corresponde 
(U.  H.)  says,  It  was  probably  erected  for  tl 
manufacture  of  baize,  which  was  at  that  tic 
a staple  article  of  commerce  in  Colchester,  b 
has  since  been  converted  into  a corn-mill,  at 
a small  steam-engine  attached.  The  ston 
work  has  a peculiar  inlaid  appearance,  owii 
to  the  mortar  between  the  interstices  of  ea. 
stone  being  filled  up  with  small  pieces 


The  suggestion,  offered  in  The  Builder, 
that  the  marble  arch,  though  removed,  as  it 
necessarily  must  be,  from  its  present  position, 
might  still  be  preserved  as  a grand  entrance  to 
the  palace,  if  set  up  again  in  another  position 
facing  it, —appears  to  be  that  at  length  adopted, 
to  a certain  extent,  by  the  Government;  but, 
although  they  have  also  in  view  the  idea  of 
placing  it  so  that  the  avenue  leading  through 
it  to  the  palace  shall  be  the  central  mall  in 
the  park,  they  have  not  ventured  to  carry  out 
the  main  principle  of  that  suggestion— namely, 
thp  opening  up  of  such  an  entrance  right 
through  from  Charing-cross,  although  even 
this  had  been  resolved  upon  by  Lord  Lincoln 
while  at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and  Forests. 
Indeed,  from  a discussion  in  the  Commons  on 
24th  inst,  on  a vote  asked  for  14,672/.  to  form 
a public  flower-garden  in  front  of  the  palace, 
and  an  ornamental  enclosure,  with  palisade  as 
formerly,  in  its  more  immediate  precincts,  the 
whole  to  be  laid  out  as  one  design  in  connection 
with  the  re-edification  of  the  arch, — it  was 
stated  by  Lord  Seymour  that  the  central  mall 
would  be  crossed  by  the  arch  about  opposite 
to  Stafford  House.  The  estimate  of  the  whole 
plan  amounts  to  about  26,000/.  Of  the 


I 14,672/.  now  wanted,  4,000/.  are  for  removal 
j of  the  arch,  6,000/.  for  iron  railing,  650/. 
for  cost  of  designs  and  architect’s  commission 
of  5 per  cent.,  3,500/.  for  ground  work  of  the 
garden,  and  350/.  for  clerk  of  works’  salary. 
A difference  of  opinion  arose  (as  well  it  might) 
as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  precise  place 
at  which  the  arch  was  proposed  to  be  set 
down,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
admitting  that  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
place  it  in  the  best  possible  position,  withdrew 
the  proposal,  that  full  time  might  be  given  to 
form  a deliberate  opinion  on  the  point. 


Unless  with  a view  to  further  removal  at 
some  future  period,  where  can  be  the  utility 
of  transferring  this  hapless  structure  to  the 
proposed  site  in  front  of  Stafford  House  and 
the  Stable-yard? 

Why  not,  now  that  the  late  Queen  Dowager’s 
stables  are  no  longer  of  use,  finish  Carlton- 
, terrace,  and  make  a handsome  opening  from 
1 rafalgar-square  to  the  park,  as  often  before 
urged,  with  the  arch  for  an  entrance.  This 
would  complete  the  avenue  from  Trafalgar- 
square  to  the  top  of  Constitution-hill,  with  a 
noble  architectural  design  at  each  end. 

The  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  on 
the  score  of  expense,  resolves  itself  into  the 
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absurd  fallacy  of  rearing  a handsome  struc- 
ture, and  begrudging  the  needful  cost  of  a 
'suitable  site  and  approaches  to  display  it  to  full 
advantage. 

If  some  of  our  economical  legislators  would 
bestow  more  attention  in  securing  to  our 
national  works  the  utmost  completeness  of  de- 
sign in  the  first  instance,  and  then  address 
themselves  to  reducing  the  estimates  to  the 
lowest  cost  compatible  with  the  carrying  out 
of  this  principle,  the  public  would  have  less 
reason  to  complain  of  the  misapplication  of 
the  funds  devoted  to  such  purposes. 

As  it  is,  with  all  our  boasted  love  of  the 
i arts,  and  the  continued  advancement  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  in  knowledge,  and 
[civilization  and  taste,  many  of  our  more 
i popular  leaders  seem  determined  to  act  rather 
‘as  checks  and  drawbacks  upon  this  spirit, 
than  as  guides  and  helpers  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. Such  works  are  necessarily  attended 
with  great  cost;  but  as  manual  labour  enters 
! so  largely  into  their  construction,  the  indus- 
trious mechanic  and  artisan  has  his  full  share 
lof  the  advantage,  and  there  is  no  music  so 
[grateful  to  his  ear,  or  conveys  more  solace  to 
I the  heart,  than  the  sound  of  the  hammer  or 
ithe  chink  of  the  trowel.  After  all,  what 
eseems  chiefly  wanting  to  secure  to  the  com- 
imunity  the  full  benefit  of  labour  thus  em- 
lployecl  on  behalf  of  the  public  is,  less  of  the 
^partisan,  and  more  of  the  statesman  spirit 
ramong  our  legislators. 


Ancient  Pictures. — A portion  of  a very 
[interesting  collection  of  ancient  pictures,  made 
Ichiefly  in  Italy,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Noble, 
:.F.S.A,  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  on  the  11th. 
tit  includes  a grand  picture  by  Guido,  “The 
liBirth  of  St.  John,”  from  the  Zampieri  Palace, 
tat  Bologna,  which  ought  unquestionably  to  be 
hobtained  for  the  National  Gallery,  and  some 
acapital  examples  by  Breughel,  Mignard,  Ruys- 
adael,  A del  Sarto,  Vasari,  and  Canaletti. 

Monument  to  Cowper. — It  is  proposed 
)to  erect  a monument  in  honour  of  Cowper  the 
opoet,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  from  a design 
yby  Mr.  W.  C.  Marshall,  A.R.A.,  exhibited  at 
[the  Royal  Academy  in  1849. 


TRINITY  CHURCH  SCHOOLS,  MARGATE. 

For  a length  of  time  past  there  has  been  a 
great  want  of  school  accommodation  in  Mar- 
gate, the  only  schools  which  afforded  any 
education  to  the  children  of  the  poor  being 
those  in  connection  with  St.  John’s  Church  : 
great  efforts  have  of  late  been  made  to  supply 
this  want.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  schools  were 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  about  400 
children,  to  be  educated  on  what  is  known  as 
the  British  and  Foreign  system,  and  open  to 
every  religious  sect : these  schools  were 

erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Caveler,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
schools,  with  a residence  for  a master,  in  con- 
nection with  Trinity  Church  : of  the  latter  we 
present  an  engraving.  The  boys’  school,  with 
the  adjoining  class-room,  will  accommodate 
172  children;  the  girls’  school,  with  its  class- 
room, 128.  Each  school  will  have  a lobby  for 
cloaks  and  bats,  and  a yard  in  the  rear,  with 
all  requisite  offices.  The  master’s  house  will 
consist  of  a living-room,  kitchen,  scullery,  and 
three  sleeping-rooms,  with  yards  and  offices  in 
the  rear. 

The  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings : the  school-rooms  will  have  open  timber 
roofs,  covered  with  white  tile.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  building  (exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  site)  will  be  1,0332. 


Calf  Torturing.  — In  addition  to  the 
information  given  in  the  “ Day  in  Derby,”  you 
may  state  that  the  days  of  the  “ calf  torturer  ” 
are  numbered  there.  A letter,  which  appeared 
in  your  columns  some  months  since,  was 
copied  into  the  Mercury  and  Reporter,  and  has 
called  up  a discussion  and  paper  war.  The 
result  is,  that  the  butchers  have  come  to  the 
determination  of  killing  veal  as  they  do  mutton, 
and  they  call  upon  the  public  to  support  them 
in  their  resolve,  being  themselves  disgusted 
by  the  extreme  agony  endured  by  that  innocent  , 
animal.  Thus,  Mr.  Builder,  the  remarks  in 
your  pages  work  good  in  many  ways  ; and  not 
only  improve  and  exalt  the  status  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  refine  and  purify  the  mind  of  the 
public. — Wm.  Wigginton. 


FRENCH  FURNITURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

I am  anxious  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
growing  evil,  affecting  the  manufacturing  and 
working  classes  of  this  country  to  ah  enormous 
degree.  I refer  to  the  daily  sales  of  Trench 
household  furniture,  decorations,  &c.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  no  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  system  is  carried  and 
encouraged  by  a great  many  who  are  going 
about  the  land  crying  out  for  protection.  Many 
I a manufacturer  mourns  in  silence,  afraid  to 
I complain  ; while  the  working  classes  are  per- 
I fectly  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  at  the 
different  auction-rooms  at  the  west-end  of  the 
town. 

"Whether  articles  which  I recently  saw 
knocked  down  could  be  produced  in  this 
country  at  the  prices  sold  is  a question,  but 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  pay  more  for  them 
than  for  articles  of  the  same  kind  of  English 
manufacture  is  certain,  passing,  as  they  almost 
invariably  do,  through  the  hands  of  several 
parties,  who  must  each  derive  a profit.  The 
infatuation  which  possesses  the  higher  classes, 
and  many  of  the  middle  classes  too,  with  re- 
gard to  French  furniture,  is  extraordinary,  for 
nothing  but  the  metalwork  saves  it  from  total 
condemnation,  as  its  workmanship  is  very  in- 
different and  its  character  devoid  of  the 
slightest  novelty.  In  a recent  sale  I could 
have  shown  that  every  attempt  of  that 
quality  was  a signal  failure,  particularly  as 
regards  plain  simple  furniture,  of  which  the 
English  manufacturers  are  obliged  and  do  ex- 
hibit a constantly  varying  stock  to  please  their 
customers,  far  surpassing  in  novelty  of  design 
and  goodness  of  workmanship  the  furniture  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  I do  not  refer  to 
what  is  seen  in  shop  windows,  but  to  what  is 
quietly  made  by  respectable  manufacturers ; 
but  they  cannot  get  the  metalwork  which  pro- 
duces, like  the  serpent’s  eye,  the  fascination, 
nor  can  they  get  their  china  with  its  beautiful 
blue,  but  wretched  groups  of  showy  figures 
— there ’s  the  rock  on  which  they  split, — but 
showing  that  we  only  want  modellers  and 
brass  manufacturers  to  beat  our  neighbours 
out  of  the  field.  Their  ornamental  modellers 
and  china  painters  certainly  excel  ours,  but 
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even  their  boldness  of  execution  is  not  accom- 
panied with  novelty,  and  with  all  these  disad- 
vantages it  must  be  likewise  acknowledged 
that  English  stoves  ai'e  far  superior  to  the 
French  in  every  respect.  In  this  sale  referred 
to,  bracketed  pilasters  of  former  times  still 
held  on,  and  if  the  bronze  candelabra  had  any 
new  feature  it  was  entirely  owing  to  a change 
in  the  countenance  of  the  little  fat  boy  holding 
immense  bunches  of  lilies  : the  china  had  still 
the  Louis  Quatorze  mountings  of  centuries 
ago,  and  the  chimney-pieces  were  in  keeping ; 
but  there  was  no  research,  not  near  so  much 
as  in  many  a beautiful  piece  of  plate  executed 
in  this  country.  The  French  artists  have  not 
made  the  slightest  progress  in  the  designs  of 
the  articles  mentioned,  in  this  generation,  while 
the  character  of  the  same  has  improved  won- 
derfully within  these  20  years  in  this  country. 
The  unqualified  encomiums  which  are  lavished 
on  the  former  are  absurd,  and  enough  to  make 
one  cry  out  with  Marc  Antony,  “ Oh,  judg- 
ment, thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beast,  and  men 
have  lost  their  reason.”  But,  allowing  the 
French  to  be  perfect  in  every  respect,  still  to 
encourage  their  manufacturers  at  the  expense 
and  ruinous  injury  of  our  artizans  and  artists, 
is  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable. 

H.  Whitaker. 


COMPLETION  OF  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


While  Government  are  paying  large  rentals 
for  private  houses,  in  all  parts,  for  the  use  of 
Government  offices,  which,  by  this  means,  are 
necessarily  separated  and  inconveniently  placed, 
there  is  a space  (at  the  north-west  corner)  in 
this  fine  public  building,  devoted  to  public 
offices,  left  an  unemployed  and  useless  eyesore, 
reflecting  discredit  on  the  age.  Whenever  it 
be  built  on — which  I hope  will  he  soon — it 
will,  of  course,  be  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
present  structure,  cased  entirely  all  round 
with  Portland  stone,  placed  centrically  with 
the  two  ornamental  gateways,  and  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  northern  wing  of  King’s 
College,  at  the  opposite  or  east  end  of  the 
vista. 

While  on  this  subject,  let  me  express  a hope 
that  the  entire  western  face  of  this  building, 
formerly  merely  a back  front,  but  since  the 
formation  of  the  approach  to  Waterloo-bridge, 
one  of  the  principal  facades,  will  ere  long  be 
decorated  with  a handsome  stone  front,  worthy 
of  the  pile,  in  perfect  unison  with  the  present 
river  front.  This,  by  the  way,  would  form  a 
very  excellent  subject  for  drawing  out  the 
talents  of  some  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
architectural  profession.  Spes. 


A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  A FEW  THINGS. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  Portsmouth  statue  of  the  Duke  o 
Wellington, that  theGallic  cock, foolishly  placet 
under  the  foot  of  the  Duke,  has  been  obliterated 

as  we  recommended. The  other  night  Mr 

Hope  very  properly  protested  against"  the  in 
secure  state  of  the  public  records,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re-announcec 
his  intention  to  propose  a vote  for  the 
erection  of  a proper  building  to  contair 

them. St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde- 

park-corner,  was  on  fire  a few  days  ago 
and  the  safety  of  the  whole  building  threatened 
Had  the  Are  spread,  the  result  would  have 
been  dreadful.  All  such  structures  should  be 
fire-proof.  The  palace  at  Claremont  was 
in  a similar  position  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  On  taking  up  the  flooring  of  the  dining- 
room the  girders  and  bond  timbers  were  found 
in  a complete  blaze.  It  was  evident  the  fire 
had  been  smouldering  some  time  : the  beams 
were  burned  almost  through.  The  origin  is 
attributed  to  the  overheating  of  one  of  the 
flues.—  A Bill  has  been  introduced  author- 
izing the  advance  of  money  to  the  extent  of 
2,000,000/.  for  Great  Britain  and  200,000/.  for 
Ireland,  for  the  improvement  of  land  by 
drainage,  erecting  of  farm  buildings,  &c.  It 
also  authorizes  the  advance  of  800,000/.  for 

works  of  public  utility  in  Ireland. The 

Metropolitan  Interments  Bill  has  passed 
through  comnutt  ee  pro  forma,  for  the  purpose 
oF  being  reprinted  with  amendments.— -A 
fine  statue  of  Eve,  sculptured  by  Powers,  the 


American  artist,  was  recently  lost  on  the 
Spanish  coast  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  on 

board  of  which  it  was  placed. A number  of 

“ navvies  ” employed  on  the  Vale  of  Neath 
Railway  have  wantonly  overturned,  the  well- 
known  logan  or  rocking-stone,  which  was 
situate  near  Sewd  Wladis  waterfall.  The 
stone,  which  is  supposed  to  weigh  about  20 
tons,  was  balanced  so  nicely  that  the  merest 
touch  only  was  required  to  shake  it.  Such 
stones  were  at  one  time  employed  as  ordeals 
for  persons  accused  of  crimes. A magni- 

ficent incense  burner  is  about  to  be  presented 
to  the  Pope  from  the  clergy  of  France.  It  is 
stated  as  an  innovation  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  names  of  all  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
chasing,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  of  the 
article,  have  been  engraved  on  the  inside  of 
the  cover. 


CONVERSAZIONE  AT  ENGINEERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  Mr.  W.  Cubitt, 
the  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, gave  the  usual  annual  conversazione 
in  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  which 
was  attended  by  an  immense  number  of 
persons. 

Objects  of  art  and  science  abounded,  and 
the  evening  passed  off  most  successfully. 
Amongst  the  models  exhibited  (under  pressure 
from  without)  may  be  mentioned  Appold’s 
register  hygrometer,  Symon’s  patent  weighing 
crane,  Mon.  Soyer’s  “ magic  stove,”  Le  Molt’s 
electric  light  apparatus,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Moxon 
exhibited  some  imitations  of  marbles  and  in- 
laid woods,  of  extraordinary  excellence.  We 
have  had  occasion  before  this  to  speak 
of  his  great  skill  as  a grainer  and  imitator  of 
marbles. 


METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION  OF 
SEWERS. 

At  the  last  special  court,  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  in 
the  chair,  the  court  granted  4,600/.  for  works 
for  the  drainage  of  Victoria-street,  Westmin- 
ster, and  1,410/.  for  similar  works  in  High- 
street,  Camden-town.  A presentment  was 
made  relative  to  the  filthy  and  dangerous  state 
of  Carrier-street  and  Church-street,  St.  Giles’s. 
The  court  ordered  notices  for  drainage  to  be 
served  within  fourteen  days.  The  condition  of 
certain  portions  of  Southwark  and  Bermond- 
sey next  engaged  attention.  Mr.  Foster  and 
Mr.  Grant  recommended  that  owners  of  pro- 
perty there  be  called  upon  to  introduce  im- 
provements. In  connection  with  these  districts 
the  following  works  were  ordered  : — Laying 
down  pipe  sewers  in  line  of  open  sewer,  Long- 
lane,  Bermondsey,  75/.;  ditto  in  Wickham- 
place,  Southwark,  50/.;  ditto  in  Anne  street, 
Southwark,  60/. ; ditto  between  Clarendon- 
street  and  Henry-street,  Southwark,  20/.;  ditto 
in  Hunter-street,  Southwark,  25/.;  ditto  in 
Farley ’s-yard,  Old  Kent-road,  45/.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  open  sewer  between  Gravel-lane  and 
Green- lane,  Christchurch,  Surrey,  at  a cost  of 
35/. ; the  laying  down  of  160  feet  of  culvert  in 
the  line  of  open  sewer  near  the  Bedford  Arms, 
Clapham-road,  and  of  132  feet  of  18-inch  barrel 
drain  near  same  [dace,  at  a cost  of  60/. ; and 
the  covering  of  120  feet  of  open  sewer  between 
South  Lambeth  and  Wandsworth-road,  at  an 
expense  of  35/., — were  then  agreed  to. 

A vestry  was  held  in  Westminster,  on  the 
27thult.,to  consider  the  expenditureof  the  rate- 
payers’money  by  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Com- 
mission, when  a resolution  was  passed  to  the 
effect  that  the  parish  has  great  reason  to  com- 
plain, not  only  of  the  increased  cost  of  the 
commission,  but  of  the  little  they  have  done, — 
evils  they  attributed  to  its  defective  organiza- 
tion ; and  that  a petition,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  praying  for  local  repre- 
sentation in  the  appointment  of  commissioners. 
i he  Hon,  F.  Byng,  in  addressing  the  meeting, 
adverted  to  the  manner  in  which  he,  Mr. 
Leslie,  and  other  members  of  it,  had  struggled 
to  counteract  the  extravagance  and  reckless- 
ness of  party  in  the  court,— to  Mr.  Hertslet’s 
resignation, — the  treatment  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  of  the  Westminster  Improvement  Com- 
mission, and  other  grievances.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,  and  others,  also  addressed  the 
meeting. 


MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

A public  meeting  of  this  commendable  institu- 
tion was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,— 
Mr.  Tite,  the  president,  in  the  chair, — for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  its  principles  and  progress 
amongst  the  numerous  members  of  the  tradf 
throughout  the  metropolis,  and  calling  on  them  tc 
extend  their  support  to  its  very  desirable  objects. 

The  lower  room  of  the  building  was  pretty  well 
filled,  at  least  towards  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and 
all  appeared  to  listen  attentively  to  the  explanations 
and  exhortations  by  the  various  speakers. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  outset,  called  on  the  secre- 
tary to  read  the  last  annual  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  institution 
is  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  with  ahoul 
140  annual  subscribers,  and  300/.  collected  by  sub- 
scription and  donation,  which  they  were  very  anx- 
ious to  increase  as  much  as  possible  before  the  next 
half-yearly  meeting  in  July,  when  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  something  for  their  poorer  or  more  un- 
fortunate brethren,  or  their  widows  or  orphans. 

The  object  of  calling  you  together  this  evening, 
said  the  President,  is  to  explain  to  you  the  good 
to  yourselves  derivable  from  such  an  institution  as 
this,  and  to  urge  you,  therefore,  to  put  it  at  once 
into  active  operation.  Till  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  trade  be  practically  ascertained,  the  committee 
have  resolved  not  to  proceed  to  distributive  measures. 
They  call  on  you,  therefore,  to  increase  the  com- 
paratively handsome  sum  already  in  hand,  and  to 
enable  them  to  make  a fair  start,  by  once  for  all 
seconding  past  endeavours  by  a long  pull,  a strong 
pull,  and  a pull  altogether.  Your  exertions  are 
wanted  for  behoof  of  yourselves.  Your  best  reliance 
is,  depend  upon  it,  self-reliance  ; for  when  those 
above  you  see  that  you  are  fairly  roused  into  a 
provident  spirit,  they,  too,  will  be  happy  to  second! 
your  humble  but  hearty  endeavours  to  help  your- 
selves. And  all  that  is  asked  of  you  is  to  contribute 
the  small  sum  of  2s.  Gd.  a-quarter,  and  with  that 
from  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers,  it  is  hoped 
to  build  some  almshouses — a comfortable  retreat 
for  those  of  you  who  may  come  to  require  it, — 
to  distribute  a considerable  number  of  pensions,  and 
to  assist  those  injured  or  disabled  by  accident,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  of  you  who  may 
happen  to  be  prevented  by  death  from  providing 
for  your  families.  The  laws  of  the  institution  were 
then  explained  in  detail  by  the  chairman,  and  one 
of  the  first  objects  to  be  attained  pointed  out, 
namely,  to  provide  pensions  of  7s.  a-week  to  as 
many  poor  members  as  possible  in  the  mean  time, 
till  an  asylum  can  be  erected.  Other  institu- 
tions of  a similar  kind,  now  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition, continued  the  speaker,  set  off  from  as 
small  beginnings  as  yours.  The  Bookbinders' 
Provident  Society,  for  instance,  begun  in  1839, 
collected  not  much  more  than  you  have  done  in 
the  same  time.  The  bookbinders  relied  on  them- 
selves, and  they  succeeded.  They  began  with  100/., 
and  have  now  paid  to  pensioners  no  less  than 
3,640/.,  besides  erecting  a nice  row  of  almshouses. 
They  have  cheered  the  old  age  of  forty-four  pen- 
sioners by  this  active  system  of  self-reliance,  besides 
other  ten  inhabiting  their  almshouses,  and  over  and 
above  have  1,100/.  at  present  in  hand.  Beginning 
with  300/.,  then,  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that  you 
will,  with  the  same  spirit,  attain  to  the  same  high 
position.  Put  your  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
To  this  he  urged  them,  because  he  felt  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  a trade  uniting  in  such  a 
spirit  to  help  themselves.  There  were  at  least 
2,000  working  masons  in  the  metropolis,  and  they 
had  a right  to  expect  at  least  a third  of  these  as 
annual  subscribers,  and  then  they  would  soon  be 
able  to  do  all  that  the  bookbinders  were  doing,  after 
nineteen  years  of  labour.  He  was  happy  to  see 
some  of  their  wives  and  daughters  present — those 
who  might  become  widows  and  orphans.  He  ear- 
nestly hoped  they  would  use  their  influence  in  the 
encouragement  of  a provident  spirit,  that  would 
enable  them  to  see  these  benefits  realized  for  those 
who  might  require  them.  He  trusted,  ere  long,  to 
see  a masons’  asylum  amongst  those  many  attractive 
buildings  of  a similar  kind  which  may  already  be 
seen  along  the  line  of  every  railway  radiating  from 
the  metropolis. 

The  first  resolution: — “That  the  Masons’ 
Provident  Institution  having  assumed  a prominent 
position  through  the  exertions  of  its  present  sup- 
porters, and  the  time  having  also  arrived  at  which 
the  project  may  be  carried  into  operation,  this 
meeting  pledges  itself  to  assist  in  every  possible 
manner  the  objects  of  so  valuable  an  institution,” 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Easterbrook,  who  exhorted  the 
masons  present  to  come  forward  and  put  down 
their  names  as  subscribers, — and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  complained  of  the  apathy  of  the  work- 
ing classes  when  exhorted  to  come  forward  and 
assist  each  other  and  benefit  themselves  in  a pro- 
vident spirit.  It  was  no  sordid  spirit,  he  believed, 
that  prevented  this,  especially  when  so  paltry  a sum 
was  in  question.  It  was  a reckless  carelessness,  he 
feared,  of  their  future  prospects.  Charity,  it  was 
said,  began  at  home.  Be  charitable  then  to  your- 
selves. Think  for  yourselves.  Such  apathy  as  that 
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alluded  to  it  was  sad  to  see.  They  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  had  two-thirds  of  them  on  the  list  of 
subscribers.  He  should  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen 
the  gallery  filled  with  those  most  likely  to  urge 
and  rouse  them  from  their  apathy.  They  would 
have  the  patronage  and  help  of  masters,  architects, 
and  others  generously  disposed,  were  they  only  to 
patronise  themselves.  Till  then,  how  could  they 
have  the  audacity  to  look  to  any  one  for  patronage. 
The  price  of  a pint  of  beer  a week  would  suffice — 
was  all  the  patronage  they  required  : who  could  not 
afford  that  ? He  did  not  ask  them  to  do  what  he 
had  not  done  himself.  He  and  others  had  been 
labouring  for  four  years  to  bring  this  institution  into 
tangible  6bape,  and  now  they  only  wanted  their 
fellows  to  come  forward  and  assist  for  their  joint 
behoof,  and  success  then  must  crown  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Payne  supported  the  resolution  in  an  ani- 
mated speech.  This  was  the  seventy-fourth 
time  he  had  stood  on  a platform,  always  with 
something  like  a good  object,  within  a very 
short  time,  and  he  hoped  his  seventy-four 
would  go  off  with  a good  report,  and  cause  the 
most  obstinate  to  give  in.  Masons  were  most  useful 
in  building  asylums  and  hospitals  for  others  : why 
did  they  not  help  to  build  their  own  ? They  were 
a good  body,  with  a good  head,  and,  to  crown  all, 
a good  subscription.  Much  was  said  about  free  and 
accepted  masons — let  them  only  come  forward,  and 
they  would  both  be  accepted  and  free  in  self- 
dependence,  without  those  mysteries  which  excited 
so  much  curiosity  even  in  well-regulated  families. 
The  elected,  in  old  age,  would  be  free  from  anxiety 
and  care,  and  have  no  fear  of  rattling  their  bones 
over  the  stones  in  pauper  coffins.  A junction  of 
hands  was  wanted.  Let  them  put  these  hands  to 
the  windlass,  and  heave  with  a will,  and  they  would 
soon  have  a structure  reared  that  they  would  be 
proud  of.  It  was  the  glory  of  this  country  to  have 
provident  men,  who  will  look  on  their  neighbours  as 
their  brothers,  and  teach  the  extension  of  such 
brotherhood  over  the  whole  human  family.  The 
anecdote  of  a poor  man,  who  placed  on  his  cart,  his 
only  property,  the  motto,  “ Who  can  tell?"  and  only 
changed  that  motto  for  “ Who  would  have  thought 
it  ?"  when  by  industry  he  had  exchanged  his  cart 
for  his  carriage,  he  hoped  would  apply  to  the  plan 
of  the  Masons’  Provident  Institution.  If  it  did  not, 
it  certainly  would  not  be  the  fault  of  their  worthy 
president.  Of  another  eminent  architect,  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  it  was  said, — 

“ Lie  heavy  on  him  earth,  for  he 

Laid  many  a heavy  load  on  thee." 

But  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  excellent  head 
whom  they  had  set  on  their  own  shoulders,  entitled 
him  to  travesty  such  a motto  thus  — 

“ Lie  lightly  on  him  earth,  for  he 

Made  many  a heart  feel  light  on  thee.” 

He  trusted  ere  long  to  see  the  Masons’  Provident 
Institution  and  Asylum  assuming  such  a rank  as  it 
was  pre-eminently  entitled  to  assume,  and  would 
i only  now  conclude  by  saying — 

'Tis  good  the  praise  to  win, 

Of  science  and  the  arts ; 

’Tis  better  to  be  shrin’d  within 
The  love  of  humble  hearts. 

'Tis  much  to  rear  a pile 
That  lifts  its  head  on  high  ; 

’Tis  more  to  wake  the  cheerful  smile 
That  lights  the  labourer’s  eye  ! 

’Tis  great  to  build  th’  Exchange, 

Whose  fame  shall  never  cease  ; 

’Tis  greater  to  expand  the  range 
Of  human  joy  and  peace. 

In  long-enduring  tomes, 

Renown  with  firmness  writes, 

The  architect  of  happy  homes, 

The  inventor  of  delights  ! 

Wise  are  the  plans  you  see, 

Designed  your  race  to  bless  ; 

Hold  fast,  hold  Tile,  and  you  will  be 
Quite  certain  of  success. 

Mr.  Lushington,  M.P.,  next  addressed  the  meet- 
iing.  By  way  of  encouragement  to  their  exertions, 
ehe  would  instance  the  success  of  one  amongst  many 
jsuch  institutions,  one  to  which  he  himself  belonged  : 
fhe  referred  to  the  National  Provident  Institution, 
tit  was  on  a more  enlarged  and  extended  scale,  but 
uquite  on  a similar  principle.  It  had  succeeded 
ebeyond  expectation,  and  why  ? By  being  hearty 
nand  earnest  in  the  cause.  Its  members  saw  how 
edesirable  an  institution  of  that  kind  was.  In  a com- 
parative degree,  and  with  a like  spirit,  they  had  a 
iiright  to  look  for  success,  and  would  not  be  dis- 
pappointed.  He  was  not  of  those  who  are  ever 
rpreaching  extraordinary  self-denial  to  those  who 
Jiad  great  privations  to  endure.  But  a little 
:-lself-denial  which  might  enable  them  to  provide 
>ifor  those  dearest  to  them,  or  to  mollify  the  evils 
I of  accident  and  old  age,  was  well  worth  incul- 
cating. And  what  class  of  men  was  more  obnoxious 
) :o  accident,  fatal  or  otherwise.  One  speaker  had 
ibaid  he  did  not  ask  them  to  do  what  he  would  not 


do  himself ; but  he,  as  one  of  another  class,  had 
often  to  ask  them  to  do  what  he  could  not  do  even 
if  he  would, — to  delegate  to  them  such  perils  as  he 
and  his  class  would  not  willingly  encounter,  even 
were  they  capable  of  doing  the  onerous  duties  in  the 
exercise  of  which  their  lives  so  often  stood  in 
jeopardy.  It  was  his  duty,  therefore,  to  come  for- 
ward in  aid  of  their  provident  endeavours  to  obviate 
or  qualify  the  evils  but  too  often  arising  from  such 
accidents,  by  promoting  the  success  of  this  ad- 
mirable scheme.  There  were  many  institutions  of 
this  kind  already  in  existence,  and  he  was  delighted 
to  find  all  so  successful. 

Mr.  Godwin  moved  the  second  resolution  : — 
“That  in  order  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolution 
into  effect,  the  parties  present  are  respectfully  urged 
to  enter  their  names  immediately  as  annual  subscri- 
bers, as  much  will  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
trade  in  enabling  the  promoters  to  carry  the  objects 
of  the  institution  into  full  effect,  and  they  are  also 
solicited  to  use  their  individual  efforts  to  obtain 
subscriptions,  and  otherwise  promote  its  interests." 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker  said  the 
economy  with  which  the  institution  had  been 
managed  was  very  admirable  ; but  if  the  sum  spent 
was  small,  unluckily  that  received  was  so  too,  and 
it  did  seem  to  him  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
or  not  advantage  would  result  from  the  junction  of 
this  society,  the  Foremen’s  Institution,  and  some 
other  similar  bodies,  with  the  “ Building  Operatives' 
Provident  Institution,"  recently  established.  He 
concluded  by  asserting  the  claims  which  able  and 
upright  artizans  had  on  the  public. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Piper.  He 
was  one  of  them,  and  working  for  himself,  as  he 
hoped  all  present  would  do,  by  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  and  making  provision  for  the  evil  day, 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  present  moment  all 
the  more.  Let  them  throw  the  risk  of  individual 
accident,  and  of  future  want  of  food  and  shelter,  on 
this  their  own  society  then,  by  paying  manfully  for 
it  now,  while  they  were  able  ; and  this  they  might 
do  at  present  expense  of  little  more  than  2d.  a-week, 
in  return  for  which  they  might  claim  a right  of 
candidature  as  their  own,  arid  what  they  had  fairly 
paid  for  to  keep  them  out  of  the  future  position  of 
mere  paupers,  and  to  foster  a feeling  of  honest  and 
upright,  even  though  humble,  independence.  He 
felt  a right  to  be  proud  of  his  business  as  a mason, 
as  had  they  all,  when  they  looked  on  the  splendid 
monuments  of  their  art,  erected  both  in  the  present 
time  and  in  times  gone  by,  in  this  metropolis  and 
elsewhere,  and  when  they  read  of  the  remains 
of  the  works  of  their  fellow-masons  and  sculptors 
in  long-gone  ages,  such  as  those  that  Dr.  Layard 
and  others  had  been  opening  up.  Let  us  build  up 
wise  provisions  for  the  future.  The  want  of  insti- 
tutions such  as  this  has  helped  to  unhinge  the  whole 
framework  of  society  on  the  other  side  the  Channel. 
What  great  and  fearful  peril  and  suffering  might 
have  been  avoided  by  provident  institutions  such  as 
this  ! He  trusted  they  would  think  well  and  se- 
riously of  all  that  had  been  said  by  those  who,  they 
might  depend  on  it,  were  their  best  of  friends,  in 
advising  them  to  help  themselves  by  provident 
habits,  to  however  humble  an  extent. 

Mr.  Freeman,  the  treasurer  to  the  institution, 
spoke  in  support  of  the  resolution.  He  could  see 
no  reason,  he  added,  why  the  Masons’  Provident 
Institution  should  not  be  equal  to  any  in  existence, 
were  the  trade  only  to  acquire  a feeling  of  providence 
for  their  families  and  do  a little  for  their  own  future 
good. 

Both  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  and 
thanks  voted  to  the  chairman,  patrons,  and  office 
bearers,  after  which  there  seemed  to  be  some  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  various  individuals  in  the  meeting  to 
press  forward  and  add  their  names  to  the  list  of 
subscribers. 


iftStacrUaiifa, 

St.  Mary’s,  Johnson-street.  — This 
church  was  consecrated  on  Wednesday,  the 
22nd  inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
the  absence,  through  illness,  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  church  is  dedicated  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  has  been  erected  and 
endowed  at  the  sole  expense  of  Lord  Haddo. 
The  cost  of  church  and  site  has  been  about 
7,500 1.,  independently  of  a liberal  endowment. 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a tower  and  spire,  at 
the  south-east  angle,  about  160  feet  high.  The 
style  is  early  pointed  ; the  material  for  the 
walls  Kentish  rag,  and  Bath  stone  for  all  the 
dressings.  The  only  gallery  is  at  the  west  end 
for  children ; the  accommodation  provided  is 
for  about  1,000,  800  of  which  sittings  are  free 
to  the  poor.  The  organ  is  placed  in  the  tower, 
over  the  vestry.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  J. 
Francis.  A parsonage  house  will  be  shortly 
erected  ; ground  for  it  has  been  purchased 
closely  adjoining  the  church. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  14th  inst.,  for  the 
several  works  required  to  be  done  in  erecting  a 
farm-house  at  Hannington,  near  Halcot, 
Northamptonshire;  by  4th,  for  building  amain 
brick  sewer,  2,020  feet  long,  at  Whitehall  and 
Parliament-street,  for  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mission of  Sewers;  by  7th,  for  between  four 
and  five  thousand  yards  of  gas  mains,  with 
bends,  &c.,  for  the  Ruthin  Gas  Company;  by 
3rd,  for  altering  the  Guildhall  at  Southamp- 
ton ; by  a date  not  specified,  for  the  erection  of 
national  school-rooms  at  Southampton ; by 
11th,  for  the  supply  of  2G0  tons  of  cast-iron 
sleepers,  on  Mr.  Barlow’s  plan,  and  12  tons  of 
wrought  iron  ties  and  fastenings,  for  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway ; by  10th,  for  a new 
purifying  apparatus  for  the  Boston  Gas  and 
Coke  Company  (extension  of  time) ; by  3rd, 
for  supply  of  passenger  carriages  for  the  East 
and  West  India  Docks  and  Birmingham  Junc- 
tion Railway;  by  4th,  for  the  proposed  works 
in  rebuilding  the  Nest-bridge,  Ellingham, 
Northumberland;  and  by  1 7th,  for  works  con- 
nected with  carriage  ways  at  Bristol.  \ 

Dr.  Faraday  on  Chimneys.  — At  the' 
Royal  Institution,  in  a series  of  lectures  on 
chemistry  applied  to  domestic  purposes,  Dr. 
Faraday  lately  lectured  on  “ a chimney." 
Various  illustrations  were  given  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  functions  of  the  chimney. 

A parlour  fire  will  consume,  in  twelve  hours, 

40  lb.  of  coal,  the  combustion  rendering 
42,000  gallons  of  air  unfit  to  support  life.  Not 
only  is  that  large  amount  of  deleterious  pro- 
duct carried  away  and  rendered  innoxious  by 
the  chimney,  but  five  times  that  quantity  of 
air  is  also  carried  up  by  the  draught,  and  ven- 
tilation thus  effectually  maintained.  The 
force  of  a draught  was  illustrated  by  a 
descending  flue.  A coloured  flame  was  held 
near  the  end  of  a tube  bent  like  an  inverted 
syphon.  As  soon  as  the  tube  was  heated,  the 
ascent  of  the  air  within  the  longer  arm  of  the 
tube  drew  the  flame  downwards  into  the 
shorter  arm  with  considerable  force.  Since 
the  ascent  of  smoke  up  a chimney  depends 
on  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  column  of 
air  within  to  that  of  an  equal  column  without, 
the  longer  the  chimney  the  stronger  will  be 
the  draught,  if  the  fire  be  sufficiently  great  to 
heat  the  air;  but  if  the  chimney  be  so  long 
that  the  air  is  cooled  as  it  approaches  the  top, 
the  draught  is  diminished.  A case  of  this  kind 
occurred  at  a lighthouse  on  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land. The  chimney  which  ventilated  the  build- 
ing and  the  lantern  was  carried  on  the  outside, 
and  in  winter  time  the  draught  was  so  much 
impaired  that  the  windows  became  dim  and 
the  lights  obscure.  An  attempt  had  previously 
been  made  to  remedy  the  defect  by  lengthening 
the  chimney,  but  that,  of  course,  had  made  it 
smoke  all  the  more.  The  application  of  a jet 
of  steam  to  increase  the  blast  of  locomotive 
engine  furnaces  was  illustrated.  The  lower 
end  of  a bent  glass  tube  was  placed  in  a dish 
which  contained  coloured  liquid,  the  upper  end 
being  inverted  into  a larger  and  horizontal 
tube.  A jet  of  high-pressure  steam  directed 
through  the  larger  tube  caused  such  a rush  of 
air  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  expelled  by 
the  steam,  that  the  coloured  liquid  rose  to  the 
top  of  the  tube.  The  mechanical  force  of  a 
jet  of  high-pressure  steam  was  shown  by 
causing  it  to  sustain  an  egg,  which  was  seen 
dancing  about  in  the  air  without  anything 
apparent  to  support  it. 

Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic 
Hospital.  — Repairs  long  needed  at  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Charing-cross,  and  de- 
layed for  want  of  funds,  are  now  being  made. 

This  valuable  institution  was  established  in 
1816,  for  relieving  the  poor  of  every  description 
labouring  under  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  since 
then  seventy-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy -one  persons  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  this  charity  ! Of  these  no  less 
than  1838  have  been  restored  to  sight  by  the 
operations  for  cataract  and  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil.  4,870  persons  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  its  benefits  during  the  past  year,  of 
whom  240  were  in-patients.  The  hospital  has 
still  two  wards  closed,  capable  of  containing 
ten  persons,  but  who  cannot  be  received  for 
want  of  funds,  a lamentable  fact  in  a metro- 
polis like  London,  where  hundreds  of  unfortu- 
nate persons  are  deprived  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  a livelihood  for  want  of  sight.  This 
simple  statement  makes  a strong  appeal. 
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Railway  Jottings. — The  calls  for  May 
appear  to  have  been  only  386,399/.,  against 
1,071,088/.  in  same  period  last  year;  3,246,848/. 
in  1848  ; and  3,440,675/.  in  1847.  The  total 
amount  called  from  1st  January  to  31st  May, 

1850,  is  5,444,147/. The  cast-iron  girders 

over  the  bridges  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  line,  are  being  replaced  by 

others,  also  of  cast-iron.  The  Great 

Northern,  says  a cotemporary,  have  lately  had 
works  constructed  for  full  30  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  engineer’s  contract  prices.  In  the 
London  goods  and  temporary  passengers’ 
station,  for  instance,  the  contracts  have  been 
let,  and  the  works  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion by  responsible  contractors,  for  prices 
ranging  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
engineer’s  scheduled  prices ; and  yet  the 
engineer  made  his  estimate  of  the  price  at 
which  the  work  should  be  done,  when  the 
market  price  of  materials  was  at  about  its 

lowest. Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  the 

Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton,  is 
understood  to  have  submitted  to  the  Directors 
a guaranteed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  entire  line  within  twenty  months,  at 

less  than  20,000/.  a mile. The  Midland 

Company  are  about  to  contract  for  working 
the  Leeds  and  Bradford  and  the  Bristol  and 

Birmingham  lines. The  bridge  by  which 

the  Dean  Forest  line  will  be  carried  across 
Worcester-street,  Gloucester,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress of  construction.' The  tenders  were 

opened  on  14th  inst.,  for  the  first  26  miles  of 
the  St.  Andrew’s  and  Woodstock  (Canada) 
Railway,  when  it  was  found  they  were  too 
high,  12,000  dols.  a mile  being  the  terms  : 
they  were  consequently  rejected.  A subsequent 
agreement,  however,  was  made  with  some  of 
the  parties  tendering  for  completion  of  the  first 
15  miles,  considered  the  most  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. The  remainder,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  done  at  a lower  rate.  A locomotive  is  ex- 
pected, to  be  sent  out  this  summer  from  this 
country. 

Interment  Bill  in  London. — The 
Common  Council  of  the  City  accept  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  but  seek  to  exempt 
the  City.  A committee  has  prepared 
a Bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  proposing  that  all  interments  shall 
cease  in  the  City  and  liberties  on  1st  July, 
1851.  A sufficient  cemetery  to  be  provided. 
Compensation  to  be  given  to  present  incum- 
bents only,  on  three  years’  average  of  receipts, 
not  five,  as  proposed  in  Government  Bill. 
Compensation  on  same  principle  to  be  given 
to  other  officers.  The  burial  arrangements  to 
be  under  control  of  an  unpaid  committee.  A 
cemetery  to  be  formed  within  five  miles  of  the 
City,  and  families  to  have  power  to  bury  as 
they  think  proper,  while  cheap  burials  are  pro- 
vided for  those  who  choose.  Reception-houses 
for  the  dead  to  be  provided,  but  no  one  com- 
pelled to  deposit  a body  there,  except  in 
extreme  sanitary  necessity.  The  moneys  re- 
quired to  be  raised  on  credit  of  the  City  seal. 

Electro  - Telegraphic  Progress.  — 
Russia,  it  appears,  as  far  as  St.Petersburgh,will 
shortly  be  placed  in  electro-telegraphic  rapport 
with  London  and  England.  The  emperor  has 
decided  on  placing  St.  Petersburgh  in  commu- 
nication with  Vienna  and  Berlin  by  electric 
telegraph  through  Warsaw  and  Posen.  The 
wires  are  now  being  laid  between  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburgh  and  St. Petersburgh  and  the  Black 
Sea.  The  submarine  section  between  Dover  and 
Calais  will  be  completed  and  opened  by  the 

er.d  of  the  present  month. Great  things  are 

reported  of  Henley’s  magneto-electric  tele- 
graph. A striking  and  successful  experiment, 
it  is  said,  has  just  been  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  French  Government,  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  this  telegraph,  which  is  worked 
without  batteries  of  any  kind,  and  at  a fraction 
of  the  cost  of  the  voltaic  system.  On  the  line 
from  Paris  to  Valenciennes,  a distance  of  180 
miles,  and  the  longest  telegraphic  line  in 
Trance,  after  a most  satisfactory  series  of  trials 
on  the  single  distance,  first  with  the  full  power, 
and  afterwards  with  l-20th  of  the  power,  the 
wires  were  connected  so  as  to  treble  the  total 
length  of  wire,  making  540  miles  to  and  from 
1 ans  and  back  the  magnetic  message  being 
communicated  through  the  first  wire,  back  by 
the  second,  through  the  third,  and  back  again 
by  the  earth.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  the 
magnet  alone  could  possibly  work  through 
this  enormous  resistance,  but  it  is  alleged  it 


worked  as  distinctly  and  rapidly  as  when  only 
made  to  traverse  the  180  miles  with  full  power. 
The  ordinary  telegraph  with  battery  power, 
used  by  the  French  Government,  was  then  put 
in  requisition,  but  not  the  slightest  effect,  it  is 

said,  was  produced. From  evidence  before 

a Parliamentary  committee,  it  appears  that  the 
railway  mileage  open  with  the  telegraph 
throughout  the  British  Isles  is  2,215  miles  : 
open  without  the  telegraph  3,781  miles.  The 
number  of  telegraphic  companies  in  America 
amount  to  22,  covering  10,000  miles.  The 
lines  of  telegraph  completed  in  France  extend 
over  620  miles,  and  those  in  progress  over  899 
miles.  The  total  completed  line  of  telegraph 
in  Germany  is  estimated  at  2,468  miles,  and 
the  range  in  progress  of  construction  at  1,210 
miles. 

Architectural  Lecture  at  Exeter. — 
At  the  Exeter  Athenaeum,  last  week,  Mr.  Ash- 
worth, who  has  been  recently  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  Collumpton  Church,  gave  a 
lecture  on  “ Anglo-Gothic  Architecture.”  The 
lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by  more  than 
eighty  large  water-colour  drawings  and  dia- 
grams, embraced  a very  considerable  period  of 
the  history  of  church  architecture,  commencing 
with  the  basilicas  of  Constantine,  their  rude  in- 
terior colonnades,  selected  and  supplied  from 
ruins  of  heathen  temples,  where  the  edifices 
were  actual  palatial  halls  of  justice  turned  into 
churches — the  prietor’s  judgment  seat,  in  a 
semi-circular  recess,  being  converted  into  the 
episcopal  throne,  and  the  railed  space,  occupied 
by  advocates  and  notaries,  changed  into  a 
choir.  The  new  form  gradually  developed  at 
Byzantium  till  Justinian’s  architects  devised 
the  noble  church  of  St.  Sophia — the  Greek 
cross  of  four  arms  abutting  on  a central  square 
block, — its  interior  gathered  inwards  to  form  the 
tambour  of  a large  hemispherical  cupola,  was 
next  illustrated.  The  Greek  cross,  lengthened 
in  one  arm  into  the  long  Latin  nave  in  Italy, 
indicated  the  rule  of  the  Exarchs  till  the 
Lombards  set  up  a kingdom  of  their  own,  and 
having  soon  learned  the  arts  of  the  people  they 
conquered,  erected  churches  in  a mode  now 
termed  the  Lombard  style,  a mixture  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
The  low  cupola,  sometimes  domical,  sometimes 
roofed  in  an  inclined  plane  of  Greek  and  Lom- 
bard edifices,  was  followed  to  the  Rhine 
churches,  where  a bold  departure  from  the 
almost  flat-roofed  octagon  of  North  Italy  was 
noticed  in  the  spire  of  Bonn  Cathedral. 

Restoration  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary.— The  restoration  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  Exeter,  was 
completed  to  open  the  building  on  the  15th. 
No  cost  has  been  spared,  and  colours  and 
gilding  have  been  substituted  for  whitewash 
and  cobwebs.  According  to  local  informants, 
all  the  galleries  have  been  removed,  except  one 
in  the  south  transept,  in  which  the  organ  has 
been  erected.  This  instrument  formerly  stood 
in  a gallery  at  the  west  end,  and  by  the  altera- 
tion the  west  window,  which  has  been  restored 
with  stained  glass,  is  visible.  The  pews  have 
been  removed,  and  low  open  seats  substituted. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  of 
variegated  design.  The  walls  have  all  been 
scraped  clean  : the  stone  niches  round  the 
choir  have  been  repaired.  The  altar  is  ap- 
proached by  easy  steps,  each  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles.  Behind  the  altar  is  a small 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
known  as  the  “ Ladye  Chapel.”  The  vaulting 
ribs  of  the  nave  have  been  picked  out  with  bright 
colours  in  star,  lozenge,  &c.,  patterns,  the  face 
of  the  vault  being  grey.  The  chancel  ribs 
have  the  outer  fillet  chequered  with  green  and 
yellow,  and  have  a foliated  red  border  studded 
with  gilt  flowers  edging  the  rib  on  the  vault. 
The  (erroneously  called)  Grandison  aisle  has 
some  old  seat  ends  (discovered  under  the  floor) 
adapted  to  its  benches,  these  latter  being  Third 
Pointed  and  suited  to  the  late  character  of  this 
richly  vaulted  aisle.  The  lady  chapel  has  its 
vaulting  decorated  with  colour,  and  is  furnished 
with  seats.  There  are  many  painted  windows  by 
Wailes,  O’Connor,  Hardman,  and  Warrington. 
The  font,  which  is  described  as  being  very 
magnificent,  is  composed  of  Devonshire  and 
cornice  marbles,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  A. 

B.  Hope.  The  restoration  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  archi- 
tect. The  contract  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Livermore;  the  stone-work  executed  by  Mr. 
Digby,  of  Ottery. 


The  Architectural  Exhibition,  ori- 
ginated by  the  “Architectural  Association, 
will  be  opened  in  August,  in  the  New  Water 
Colour  Society’s  Gallery,  Pall-mall.  The  asso- 
ciation say, — “ A public  exhibition,  especially 
devoted  to  architecture,  [is  a desideratum,  the 
importance  of  which  is  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell 
upon  its  peculiar  merits  and  advantages.  It  is 
obvious  that  one  of  the  most  favourable  results 
of  the  establishment  of  such  an  exhibition 
would  be  to  create  in  the  public  mind,  a 
greater  degree  of  interest  than  at  present  exists 
concerning  architectural  art,  and  to  diffuse 
principles  whereby  the  efforts  of  its  professors 
may  be  the  more  justly  and  extensively  appre- 
ciated. The  committee  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  for  exhibition,  drawings  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress,  designs  submitted 
in  competition  during  the  year,  studies  and 
delineations  of  existing  buildings,  and  antiqui- 
ties and  architectural  models.  These  are  to 
he  sent  to  the  gallery,  either  on  5th  or  6th  of 
August.”  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it 
could  not  be  opened  earlier  : London  is  then 
getting  empty. 

Damaging  Ornamental  Trees. — At 
nisi  prius  the  proprietor  of  a villa  at  St.  Johtvs- 
wood  lately  brought  an  action  of  damages 
against  a tenant  who  had  lopped  five  trees  of 
the  weeping  willow,  birch,  laburnum,  and 
acacia  tribes,  which  stood  between  the  villa 
and  the  high  road,  concealing  the  view  between 
the  two.  The  plaintiff  estimated  the  deteriora- 
tion of  his  property  at  15s.  a week  on  3/.,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  rent,  as  the  trees  were  of 
twenty  years  growth,  and  so  much  injured  that 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  would  scarcely  restore 
them.  On  the  other  hand  evidence  was  led  to 
shew  that  3/.  a week  were  still  asked  for  the 
villa,  and  that  the  pruning  had  not  deteriorated 
the  value  of  the  property, — a nurseryman  de- 
claring that  in  two  or  three  years  the  trees  will 
be  handsomer  than  ever  they  had  been.  The 
jury  awarded  30/.  damages. 

Value  of  Property  in  Birmingham. — 
At  an  inquiry  before  Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  as- 
sessor, and  a respectable  jury  of  the  county 
of  Warwick,  to  assess  the  value  of  certain 
premises  in  High-street,  consisting  of  two 
houses  and  retail  shops,  standing  upon  180 
yards  of  ground,  and  which  had  been  rendered 
uninhabitable  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  a tunnel  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
extension  line  of  railway,  Mr.  Allen,  the  free- 
holder, claimed  7,000/.,  with  an  additional  sum 
for  compulsory  sale.  The  company  had  tendered 
4,500/.,  or  to  reinstate,  by  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  The  jury,  after  hearing  evidence, 
found  a verdict  for  5,700/., — thus  fixing  the 
company  with  the  costs  of  tbe  inquiry. 

Lithograph  of  Lord  Gough. — Mr. 
Grundy  (Regent-street)  has  just  published  a 
clever  lithograph  of  Lord  Gough,  from  a three- 
quarter  portrait  painted  for  his  Lordship  by 
Mr.  J.  Harwood.  The  lithograph  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  executed  by  the  artist 
himself,  and  is  very  effective. 


TENDERS 


For  two  houses,  with  warehouses,  at  Tring,  Hertford- 
shire, for  Mr.  Nicholson  : Mr.  C.  Dyson,  Architect : — 


Houses. 

Ware- 

houses. 

Total. 

Hedges 

£ s.  d. 
1,579  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
321  0 0 

£ 

1,900 

Reed  

1,233  o 0 

357  0 C 

1,640 

1 1 as  cl  grove  

1,318  16  0 

275  4 0 

1,594 

1,260  0 0 

325  0 C 

1,585 

Andrews 

1,193  0 0 

325  0 0 

1,518 

P.  Burton 

1,151  0 0 

Honour  (accepted) 

1,122  0 0 

240  0 0 

1,362 

***  Old  materials  of  the  present  houses,  to  be  allowed  for, 
ranged  from  401.  to  200/. 


For  the  erection  of  the  Rngged  and  Industrial  Schools 
and  Juvenile  Refuge,  Albert-street,  Spitalficlds  : Mr.  James 
Harrison,  Architect ; from  quantities  taken  out  by  Mr.  G. 
Enoch:  — 


Turner  and  Sons 

...£3,m 

0 

0 

Pilbeam  

Brown  and  Sons 

...  3,094 

0 

0 

Pollock  and  M ‘Leman.. . 

. ..  2,833 

0 

0 

Carter  and  Ellis  

0 

0 

Haines  and  Co 

0 

0 

Hill  and  Son 

0 

0 

Coleman 

0 

0 

Curtis  

Corby  

. . 2,600 

0 

0 

Smith  

0 

0 

Trego  

0 

0 

Loft 

0 

0 

Cooper  and  Davies  

0 

0 

Hill  

0 

0 

Stockman  and  Grchan . . . . 

12 

0 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

11  Colour  for  Stucco." — Another  correspondent  asks  to 
be  told  “ the  most  durable  preparation  for  colouring  and 
preserving  the  stucco  front  of  a house,  instead  of  ordinary 
paint.” 

“ G.  D.”  (a  similar  suggestion  for  external  spiral  stair- 
cases appeared  in  The  Builder  some  time  ago,  and  the 
mode  of  construction  was  detailed),  “ V.”  (it  is  a matter  of 
opinion,  and  we  choose  to  hold  our  own),  “ A.  A.”  (send  ns 
an  “elegant”  translation  to  go  with  it),  “ J.  P.  W.,” 
“ F-  G.  P.”  (shall  appear),  “ G.  E.  G.”  (we  are  unable  to 
assist),  “ S.  T.”  (The  Builder  is  published  also  in 
monthly  parts  : some  of  the  principal  engravings  are  now 
being  published  separately),  “ \V.  T.,”  ••  Inquirer,”  “ H. 

G.,”  “ Constant  Reader,”  “ Fair  Play,”  “ R.  R.,” 

G.  G.”  (one  for  Westminster,  we  believe),  “ A.  S.i” 

N.  J.  C.,”  “ B.  A.,”  “ J.  T.  W.,”  “ Reader,”  Wrax- 
hall  (should  give  particulars),  “ Amicus  Puellis"  (speaking 
tubes  of  gutta  pcrcha  arc  successfully  used),  “ F.  S.  S.” 
'must  be  patient),  “ C.  V.,”  “ Z.,”  Crovdon  (refer  the 
question  to  one  who  can  have  all  the  particulars  put  before 

pm),  p.  h.  d.” 

“ Books." — Several  notices  in  type  are  unavoidably  post- 
poned. 

“ Books  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point 
jut  books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
Ihe  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
Iresscd  to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Royal  academy  of  arts, 

. TTiV.\F^J'S6R:SQl7AU^~The  EXHIBITION  of  the 
iiuxAL  ACADEMY  is  now  OPEN.  Admission,  (from  Eight 
clock  till  Seven)  Is.  Catalogue,  Is. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  It. A.,  Sea 


ROYAL  polytechnic  insti. 

*-•'  TUTION.— During  this  week  the  Alpine  Singers  will  per- 
orm  several  cf  their  national  Airs,  daily  at  Four,  and  in  the  Even- 
“B?, 11 1 Half-past  Eight— Dr.  Dachhothier’s  Second  Lecture  on  the 
’ll llosophy  of  Scientific  Recreation,  with  Optical  Effects,  daily  at 
rwo,  aud  every  Evening  at  a Quarter-past  Nine-Lecture  by  J.  Ji. 
Pepper,  Esq.,  on  the  Chemistry  of  Hydrogen,  with  special  reference 
,o  its  application  for  conveying  by  Balloons  Pyrotechnic  and  other 
Signals  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  daily  at  a Quarter-past  Three,  and 
jvery  Evening  at  Eight.— Dissolving  Views,  illustrating  the  Arctic 
"—ms  and  Ceylon;  also  Views  of  London  iu  the  Sixteenth 
, . .ir-V>  and  as  it  now  is.— Diver  and  Diving  Bell,  Ac.  Ac.— 
Vdmission,  Is  ; Schools,  Half-price. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

In  J une  will  be  published,  in  one  vol.  imperial  4to..'cloth,  25s.  to 
subscribers,  30s.  to  non  subscribers, 

Designs  for  country  churches. 

By  GEORGE  TRUEFITT,  Architect, 6,  Bloomsbury-square. 
This  work  will  contain  a scries  of  twenty  perspective  views  i with 
etter  r^jf  m ln*  lithography  on  tinted  paper,  with  descriptive 

don  : JOSEPH  MASTERS,  33,  Aldersgate-strcct,  and  78,  New 
Bond-street. 


FOR  1850. 

KELLY'S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  HOOK  ; or.  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  nil 
anils  of  Artificers’  work  : with  the  modem  practice  of  Measuring, 
■id  nil  Abstract  or  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  con- 
tractual of  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
pop  the  present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an 
.rcliitcet  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring 
urveyors.  Illustrated  aud  exemplified  by  Steel  Engravings  and 


and  MARSHALL,  and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 


SIMPKIN 


"bis  day.  the  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Illustrations,  fls„  of  the 

tM^ORLD  of  WATERS;  or.  Recreations 

* in  Hvdrology. 

By  Miss  It.  ill.  ZORN  LIN. 

Uniformly  with  the  above. 

RECREATIONS  in  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA- 

■HY  ; or,  the  World  ns  it  is.  By  the  same  Author.  With  ILlus- 
ratious.  Third  Edition,  (is. 

RECREATIONS  in  GEOLOGY.  By  the  same 

iUthor.  Second  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

RECREATIONS  in  ASTRONOMY.  By  the 

PY-,  TOMLINSON,  M.A.  YVith  numerous  Illustrations, 
iliird  Edition,  4s.  i;  1. 

RECREATIONS  in  CHEMISTRY.  By  T. 

1IUFF IT HS,  Chemical  Lecturer  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
:coud  Edition,  4s.  (id. 

London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  West  Strand. 


NEW  EDITION,  IN  MONTHLY  PARTS,  OF 
LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING 
Corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

Just,  published,  in  8vo..  price  5s.  each.  Parts  I nud  II  of 

A N ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  GARDENING: 

. IV  comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture, 
i lonculturc.  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening  ; including 
.1  the  latest  improvements.  Aa,  Ac. 

, Bv  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L  S„  H.S.,  &c. 

1 Illustrated  with  ninny  hundred  Wood  Engravings  by  Branston. 
i new  edition  (1850),  corrected  and  improved  by 'Mrs.  LOU  Do  X 
• lo  be  continued  Mouthly,  aud  completed  iu  Ten  Parts,  price 
-L  each. 

< ***  The  present  New  Edition  is  also  now  ready,  complete"  in  one 
;irgo  volume,  8vo.,  price  50s.,  cloth. 

| A new  edition  of 

'[  LOUDON’S  HORTUS  B RITANNICUS  ; 

Directed  to  1850.  by  Mrs.  LOUDON  and  W.  II.  BAXTER,  is  also 
icarly  ready  for  publication. 

London  : LONGMAN.  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


H---  J ust  published,  price  7s.  6d., 

YDRAULIC  TABLES.— Practical 

Tables  to  Facilitate  Hydraulic  and  other  Calculations. 

By  NATHANIEL  BEAIIDMORE, 

Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Ac.,  Ac. 
'Contests.— Tables  for  Discharge  of  Water  through  Sluices  from 
'links.  Reservoirs,  and  Vertical  Pipes,  heads -02  to  250  feet— over 
i.cirs,  depth  -03  to  3 feet— Mean  Surface  aud  Bottom  Velocities 
. Rivers  and  Tidal  Estuaries,  5 to  850  feet  per  minute — Disjhnrge 
i I ipes  and  Culverts,  uuiversal  Table— Arterial  Drains  and  other 
sits,  from  IS  inches  to  23  feet  in  depth,  with  Bottom  Widths  from 
1 \°  V ■ *'  V ~ 1 heorctic  head  required  for  passing  bendsat  various 
jelooi  ties— Value  of  Water  in  Horse  Power  for  one  foot  of  fall, 
I id  application  to  Mills— Tables  of  Expenditure  of  Water,  Popula- 
i?n  and  proportional  Drainage  Areas— Flood  Discharges,  aud 
1 can  ditto  for  various  Rainfalls— Weight  per  yard,  and  safe  Head 
, 1 Wo  ter  I ron  Pines — Safe  load  of  Beams,  6 to  30  inches  in  depth, 
iith  proportional  bottom  Planches- Tables  of  Weight  of  Iron  and 
i i ctftls’  " it1',  P roperties  of  various  materials— Useful  "Weights 
iu  Measures-  V elocitics-Gradicuts-Comparative Mens ures, Feet 
in  Lunins— Tables  for  Marine  Surveying— Mountain  Barometer— 
uqm valent  Pressures  of  Meroury  aud  Water.  Concluded  with 
■ tules  of  the  Areas  and  Circumference  of  Circles— Powers  and 
otoots-and  short  Tables  of  Logarithms.  Analysis  of  Rainfall 
arr'K.  ,lir,ltm.n  for  fifty-five  places;  ditto  of  Heavy  Rainfalls, 
hi  lie  whole  in  a clear  and  condensed  form  for  easy  reference  by 
.Tactical  men,  and  for  every  day  use.  chiefly  in  the  Hydraulic. 
Branches  of  Engineering  ; preceded  by  a description  of  each  Table, 
nlth  method  ofusc. 

,ILritn^  a»d.  published  by  WATERLOW  and  SONS,  Parliament- 
XeYwmmvtcr  ’ aud  may  be  had  of  aU  Hooksellen;, 


TJR1TISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE.— 

The  Public  arc  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  arc 
§£remra.yi7hJ?  °*n:<;rAp.ply  ^CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfnars. 


T8UITISH  MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

,,  LOAN  CLASSES,  for  LOANS  or  INVESTMENTS.— 
lersons  desirous  or  obtmmng  LOANS  from  501  to  250 1.  upon 
approved  personal  or  other  security,  or  profitable  and  secure  in- 
similar  amounts  are  invited  to  examine  the  prin- 
ciple! of  the  British  Mutual  Subscription  Loan  Assurance  Classes, 
several  of  which  have  been  already  established,  and  are  progressing 
very  satisfactorily,  anil  others  (classes  M and  N for  London)  are 
,A?“  ln  ®ourso  formation,  and  will  shortly  commence  operations. 
I lospectuses,  reports,  anil  every  information  may  bo  obtained  on 
apphoatiou  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17,  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars.  Rules,  lid.  each  »«««•  — ’» * ° ’ 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

HP  HE  SEPTENNIAL  CYCLICAL 

eW.  r Ri'i  A,N  E !S’  T-  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  BUILDING 

SOCIETY .—Subscriptions,  12f.  per  Annum  per  Share,  payable 
Quarterly  or  Monthly,  during  a cycle  of  seven  years,  when  a 
borrower  will  have  absolutely  redeemed  his  mortgage,  mid  a de- 
positor will,  by  the  joint  operations  ot  the  society,  and  the  con- 
tinual fructification  of  the  subscriptions,  obtain  1051  per  Bharc, 
being  the  amount  paid  iu,  with  (if.  per  centum  per  annum 
compound  interest  added.  The  peculiar  advantages  to  builders,  as 
well  .as  others,  are,  that  they  can  obtain  advances  at  the  rate  of  851 
percent  of  the  actual  value  of  property!  paying  considerably  less 
interest  than  on  private  mortgages  (whereas  iu  other  building 
socieuc's  the  interest  paid  is  absolutely  ruinousl ; are  exempt  from 
all  liability  of  having  their  mortgages  called  iu  ; save  the  stamp 
duties  and  the  costs  of  deeds  of  re-conveyance,  on  paying  off  the 
mortgages  ! are  at  liberty  to  redeem  whenever  they  please  on 
denned  and  strictly  equitable  terms  (and  can  also  procure  loans 
as  the  buddings  progress),  thus  rendering  the  property  more  sale- 
able after  the  mortgage  than  before,  inasmuch  as  a purchaser  can 
either  buy  the  same,  subject  to,  and  have  the  benefit  of,  the  mort- 
gage, or  at  once  redeem  it.  The  inducement  for  members  to 
borrow  is,  m fact,  irresistible  ; and  the  whole  of  the  principles  are 
such  as  to  afford  a ready,  profitable,  perfectly  safe,  and  highly  con- 
venient means  for  the  investment  of  savings  by  the  industrial  and 
middle  classes.  The  rules  are  extremely  lucid  and  excellent.  They 
have  been  prepared  aud  settled  by  gentlemen  of  gr:at  experience  in 
building  societies’  operations,  after  the  mostanxious  consideration, 
and  will  bo  found  to  combines  simplicity  in  action,  certainty  iu 
result,  and  equality  in  the  distribution  of  their  manifold  advan- 
tages amongst  all  the  mombers,  and  they  have  given  universal 
satisfaction.  Mr.  .Scratchlcy.  the  eminent  actuary,  has  certified 
that  ‘ he  can  suggest  no  further  improvement.”— Prospectuses 
6d-  v pv-rpost,  lOd.  ; can  be  obtained  of 
V ILLIAM  TAYLER,  Esq.,  the  Soliciturnt  the  Office,  2,  Adelnidc- 
place,  London-bndge  ; and  12.  Circus,  Greenwich  ; or  of 

WILLIAM  CALDECOTT,  Secretary. 


Office  hours,  Eleven  to  Foi 


, at  2,  Adclaide-place,  London 


rENNINGS’  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER 

SHOES  and  FeVSTENE RS,  INDIA  RUBBER  TUBE- 
COCJvS.and  WATER  CLOSETS,  can  be  had  through  any  plum- 
ber 'ronminger.  The  only  manufacturers  are  — JUIIN 
> -,a?d  SONS,  Crescent.  Jewin-strect,  and  GEORGE 

JENNINGS,  Patentee,  29.  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfrinrs-rond. 
— Descriptive  drawings  and  testimonials  sent  free  on  application. 


«NOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WOOD  SHUTTERS.  Manufactory,  96. 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  CHANCERY-LANE.  Patent  scaled 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1845,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 
ments  in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 

SlV  Mef.lioda  nf  llnicniirn,,,!  T -I...  OI...11.  , I. . . I , • 


Six  Methods  of  Raising  and  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinery, 
and  lwo  for  Hinging  aud  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  feel 
pleased  m forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects,  Principals  of 
large  Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  in  use,  which 
rull.v  guarantees  the  Patentee  in  stating  they  are  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security 
aud  simplicity,  without  the  use  of  cog-wheel  worm  and  screw  gear 
or  any  other  complicated  machinery  employed  by  other  makers. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  anil  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
tnc  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT. 
46,  Lciccster-sq 


Hot-water  apparatus.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  I1ENJ  AMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  aud  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  ana 
greenhouses,  manufactories  aud  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drv- 
ing  timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  YVithin  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  wore  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
“°  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 
BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  late  of  5:1,  Dorset-strcet,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  YVhitefriari-street,  Fleet-street. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street  (late  of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke’s'.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  a idi- 
tions  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  nowsupply  them  with  I’laiu  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  YViudow  Guards, 
Yemudnhs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  B"rs,  YY'atcr  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  aud 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  he. 

BAKER’S  I.) V E N WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 


'JIHE  galvanized  iron  company, 

No.  3,  Mansion-house-place, 

Call  the  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to 
their  patent  process  of  galvanizing,  or  coating  iron  with  PURE 
v. v. , 1!  IX?  T1.  it®  action  being  chemically  true,  effectually  and 
I ERMANENTLY  prevents  RUST.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
all  sorts  of  iron  wo^rk  (whether  oast  or  wrought)  in  use  for  building 


such  as  ROOl  S,  gutters,  girders,  floors,  WATER  or  GAS 
..  railings,  window  sashes  and  guards,  blinds,  skylight 
frames,  chimney  cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails,  locks,  keys,  chains, 
&o„  Ac.  The  Company  undertake  to  supply  GAL- 
VANIZED IRON,  or  to  GALVANIZE  every  description  of  Iron 
work,  iu  any  quantity  required.  — Particulars  and  prices  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  3,  Mansion-house-place,  lionuon  Galvan- 
izing Works,  Millwall,  Poplar.  S.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

N.B.  This  Company’s  patent  process  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sheds  iu  the  dockyards  at  YVool- 
wieh,  Portsmouth,  and  Dcvouport,  the  Waterloo  Statiou  belonging 
to  the  London  and  North-YVestern  Railway  Compjuiy  nt  Liverpool, 
aud  numerous  other  railway  stations,  &c.,  Ac.,  with  the  most  per- 
fect success. 


A NDREW  M‘LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

13  STEEL  YARD  YV1IARF.  UPPER  THAMES-STREET, 
have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
size-,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled lor  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G„  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  l.ara,  panels,  bakers' 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers,  forwarded  on  application. 

lyo  BUILDER^CARl’ENTERS,  &c.— 

TWr.xi„T!15^u.?!lcJmenJione'1  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG'S,  194,  Oxford-street-  Every  other 
article  equallv  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

n 2 2)  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  (id.  11s.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp cd.  7d.  is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  I per 

4d.  6d.  lOd.  20d.  J 1,000. 


Patent  Line  . 


Nos 


G 


5 s.  3d.  9s.  10s.  9 J.  per  gross 

2)  3 Inches. 

10>d.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


RICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

r-ii-  .RA?<5^'  WAREHOUSE,  18,  YValworth-road,  Loudon. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2jd.  per  inch;  Register 
Stoves.  5d.  per  inch. 

Meet  SeU-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  1 loor  Brads,  11s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

14s._  6d.  14s.  13s.  12s.  fid.  cwt. 


, 11 


11 


1-iDch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

6-inch  2 bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  bd.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  6s.  6d.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  beating  greenhouses,  Ac.,  on 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 


GUO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

. Elliptic  Stoves,  double  hacks,  2Jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  6d.  6Jd.  7Jd.  per  inch. 

yn8  Hmiges,  with  Circular  Ovens  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 
if  . n ^ 1,?1  3 ft-  (i  i'L.  31  7S.  4 ft , 31.  15s. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  aud  Baek-Boiler,  35s.  each. 
3-fcot  stlf-acting  ditto  ditto.  36s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Od.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 

...  . . Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

il*-  ®d-  7d.  lod.  is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  per  1,000 

„ Jd-  . ,4d;  Ad.  8d.  lod.  200. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

} 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  4s.  6d.  Si.  Od.  78.  8i  10s.  6d . per  gross. 

wA6!! pj i nh q p1  %,MS0!!'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
W AREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  applioation  at  the  Warehouse,  or  bv  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. — Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clock. 


[RON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a,  Maxsiox-uouse-place,  Lo.vdox. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions aud  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Blildixos, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Aa. ; Suoar-uouses,  Meoass 
ad_ Coffee-sheds,  Stores,  Dwellings,  and  Market-places,  iu 


’0  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 


„ -nd  OTHERS. 

Rest  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  6d.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  cwt. 

_ H _ 2 21  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2s.  9d.  3s.  3d.  J-  -i-i  1°  i.=  o- 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

8!<L  lOJd.  is.  id.  is.  5d.  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 
3 21  3 31  4 inch. 


3 

m 


Best  London  Glue,  38s.  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  los.  per  cwL 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 

Ho  iping  for  houd,  81.  lua  per  ton. 

Sash  W eights,  5s.  per  cwt. 

TER  MS-NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  ou  applicant 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co.,  “ 

Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry  I x 

and  Nail  YVarehouse,  — — A. 

5 and  6.  Broad-street,  Bloomsburv.London.  • “u" 
AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  DOLTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Stui-ch 

and  Boobbyer,  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  aud  Tool 

louse,  No.  14,  ’ ... 

pply  of  Carpent 

t wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  aud  Rose. 

15s.  14s.  6d.  14s.  13a  13s.  per  cwt. 

11  1J  2 2j  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

is.  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2d.  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 6 incli. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4s.  GiL  6s.  7s.  3d.  9s.  103. 9d.  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 6 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt.  Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

16  by  9 „ 8s.  „ 

An  assortment  iu  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Looks.  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Lutches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  ISell-pulls  aud  Levers  ci  suit,’.. 

B.  and  Co.  are  tho  iuveutors  ofSHIFTlNG  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS.  Ac,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  2(K) 
i,  for  the  supply  ofgools  from  the  best  manufactories  at  tho 


K5 


pric 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  aud  55,  YVyeh-strect, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DooR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  anil  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  AltXOTT’rf  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  aud  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Aa  to  their  extensive  mid  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material 
en  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  iu  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’s,  Chubb’s 
and  Pitt’s  Patent  — To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws 
hinges,  holts,  Ac.  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards’ 
Espagniolctte  bolts.  Aa  Ac. 

YVINDOW  FITTiNGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
-ms,  sliding  sockets,  tray’s,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  aud  HINGES,  including  Redmund’s,  Smith’s 
Collinge’s,  Gerish’s.  and  Cotterell’s  patents, 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle 
LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  ns  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected 
HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  Shall  bo  squally  as  low  as  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 
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EDUCED  PRICES— EDWARD 


b SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established Ij 


at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAIv  and  DEAD  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  HOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  4 inch  to  14  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Soantlines,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery.  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave'S) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


I FLOORING.— ALFRED  F.OSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trndc  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  lie  lias  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  r.  quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  currentprices.  to  avoid  the 


fridge  Wharf,  Bankside.  October.  1349. 


:r.— South  wark- 


rpHOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

JL  Merchant,  Bermondsey  Now-road.  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scantliu  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak.  &o. ; pantile, 
oak.  and  fir  laths ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices  Very  extensive  dryiug-slieds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 
11  in.  yellow,  per  sq 20s.  Oil.  1 1_  in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  od 


i.  Od. 


..  .17s.  Od. 

} .,  „ ,.  . . . . 14s.  9i. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
tliirtv  squares  delivered  within  3 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  and  CO..  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


FOR  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  and  Co.,  73,  Old  Broad-street,  City,  Shipowners 
and  Importers.— N.B.  Contractors,  Builders,  Timber  Merchants, 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  canal,  and  coast- 
verj-  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direct  from  the  docks,  and 


wholesale 


SAW  MILLS.  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS, Ac., Sawn  on  the  mostapproved  principle, 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 


Mavbill.Ty.  Tin  Mills  haw/  all  Mm: 


vi  gat  ion  a: 


Canal.  Goods  fotohed  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

PANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seusoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORINU  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  sclcatcd  stock,  consisting  of  a 
lnrge  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 


instantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 


And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices 


Ladders,  barrows,  &c.,  for  sale 

or  HIRE.— G.  ELL  has  constantly  on  hand  a LARGE 
STOCK  of  Ladders.  Burrows.  Machines,  Trestles,  Steps,  Ac.,  at 
exceedingly  LOW  PRICES.  See  printed  lists,  which  can  be  bad 
on  application.— .'In nufactories.  Nos.  3 and  6,  Tottenham-court 
New-road,  opposite  Hampstead-road.  G.  E.  has  also  for  immediate 
disposal  a quantity  of  rough  excavators’  barrows,  ash  frames  and 
clm  tops,  oomplcte,  at  !)s.  per  barrow. 


HNC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 


MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
in,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 
founders,  Ac.,  and  in  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  and  roofings  of  all 


-.  . ...  - , „ .-oofings  

kinds,  and  nails  of  all  dimensions.  It  may  behind  at  the  following 


Agents',  who  have  always  a large  stock 
London— Messrs.  Charles  Dcvaux  and 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  John  Harwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwelchenbart  and  Co. 
Manchester— Messrs.  Richard  Johnson  and  Brother. 
Leeds — Messrs.  J.  G.  and  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  J.  Parker  and  Sons. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 


Mr.  Charles  Jack 


Leith — Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  Co. 
Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  G.  Kidston  and  Co. 
Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  and  Co. 


Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  and  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luscombe,  Driscoll,  and  Co. 

Southampton— Mr.  W.  J.  Lefeuvre. 

Yarmouth— Messrs.  John  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  20  to  34  07..  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
ings. which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings  ; 
and  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  years,  comes  two- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  if  the  zme  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vieillc  Montague  Zinc,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Company  (for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  ma  le),  a guarantee  will 
be  given  of  its  durability.  — For  further  particulars  and  pri~~ 
apply  to  Mr.  IL^F.  SCHMOLL,  QoneraUAj?eut  fur  England, 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

I^IRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN  and  other  CEMENTS,  and  PLAS- 
TER  of  PARIS,  at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  Ball  us- 
ters.  Capitals,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets,  Trusses. 
AYreath*  Scroll.-,  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  and 
other  Chimney-Shafts,  Soffits,  Bed-moulds,  Pateras,  Ac..  Ac.  Centre 
If  lowers  from  10  feet  diameter  downwards.  An  assortment  of 
bhop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing-  HERBERT  and  SUN , 
Modellers,  Ao..  42,  Parker-strcct  Drury-lanc. 


|3ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

UJ>  is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 
ni°TT  ctA-VU6  pre-eminent,  giving  theexact  appearauce  of  FINE 
CL  T b TON  E.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
tii elusive  1U  CMk3  °f  lf  2’  a““  3 owt'>  at  8i  15s-  an<l  21s.,  casks 


PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
coai  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use.  will  keep  good  for  years, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black  " 
rich  browns,  2s.  9<L  j greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon.  ' 


?W“®1T  t J greens  W!d  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

it.  BELL  and  Co.,2,  WeUington-street,  UosweU-stre<& 


G 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

REY  STONE  and  WHITE  FLAME 

LIME,  of  superior  quality,  may  be  had  at  78,  Quocn's-wharf, 


LINDRIDGE,  Wouldham,  Kent ; 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
. , n .i * made,  the  Cement 


its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  be  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS.Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  intemai  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  aud  panel  mouldings, 


within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  aud  thus  render  it 
portant  substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  cx- 
dition  and  beauty  of  finish  nre  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 


of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  comcnt,  and  is  proved  by 


trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  oisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  MiUbank-street, West- 
minster, and  38.  Seel-strcct,  LivorpooL 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 


the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  lias  been 
(roved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 


to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement;  it  docs  not  vegetate,  oxydate,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 


Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northflect,  Kent, and  their  Wharf.Grcat  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
' ' their  Depot,  46,  Hanover-street,  Liverpool. 


T^HE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

JL  STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  A R.  MOBLEY'S 


— STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  _ 

warehouses  and  dwelling  inWood-strcet,  Gresham-strcet,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  promises,  in  evorystory;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  aud  that  with 
the  mist  perfect  ana  satisfactory  result,  i feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a,  most  valuable  feature 


is  given  to 


extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  1 am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
aud  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  ttie  utmost  importance. 

Sied)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London, 

'rancis  and  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE  PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 


have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe. 

that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quautity  of 

MARTIN'S  will  cover,  os  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  164  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 


tages  therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  aud  ornamental 
purposes, may  be  seen;  and  the  Cement, in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON,  at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
186.  Drury-lone,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 


STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.—  'he  attention 
or  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent ind  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility. imperviousness.and  cheapness, are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off;  is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes  ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons.  Ac.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CE  WENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  ami  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities  ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Tbamcs-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


AWHYTOCK,  494, 

• New  Oxford-street,  London, 
begs  most  respectfully  to  inform 
Builders  aud  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  to  the  premises  as  above, 
where  he  has  on  sale  a complcto 
variety  of  BATHS,  all  manufactured 
of  Morewood  and  Rogers's  Patent 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  represents  a Plunging, 
a Shower,  aud  Springing  Bath  con- 
biued,  wHcli  A.  W.  has  secured  by 
registration. 

It  costs  no  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Shower  Bath,  while  from 
its  simplicity  it  is  free  from  liability 
of  getting  out  of  order. 

A.  W.  continues  to  supply 


CALIFORNIA 


D 


R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALVE, 


improvements. 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES-SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

First  size.  11  by  8.  Second  size.  1 

Plain  Iron  Valve  6 o 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 0 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  lines  11  6 

Ditto  with  Trcllis-work ’7  n 

Brass  Front,  laoqd.  or  bronzed  . . 


ID  0 


Ditto  with  Troll  is  w 

Ventilators  of  any  description  made  to  order. 
Manufactured  by  HART  and  SONS.  53.  51.  65.  Wycb  streot 
Strand, London.— Post-office  orders  payable  a'  18.''.  strand. 


VENTILATION  — PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single  pully,  from  6s.  each ; with  leading  pully,  from  6s.  6d. 

These  Ventilators  nre  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  of 
air  may  be  admitted  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment 
without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants  : and  as 
they  are  plaoed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  nut  impeded 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a constant® 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  most  required. — HAYWARD,  BROTHERS, 
sole  Manufacturers,  195,  Blnckfriar3-road,  aud  117,  Union-street, 
Borough  ; and  of  nli  respectable  ironmongers,  builders,  Ac. 


Flexible  india-rubber  pipes 

AND  TUBING,  For  Railway  Companies,  Brewers,  Dis- 
tillers, Fire  Engines,  Gas  Companies,  Gardening  and  Agricultural 
Ac.— J.  L.  HANCOCK'S  patent  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
' •*r’°  ---  made  to  stand  hot  liquor, 


purposes, ote. — u.  is.  r lauo 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIFES  _ 

and  acids  without  injury— do  not  become  hard  or  stiff  in  any  tem- 
perature (but  are  always  perfectly  flexible)  and  as  they  require  nf 
application  of  oil  or  dressing,  are  particularly  well  adapted  foL 
Fire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liquid 


Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is 
required.  Made  all  sizes,  from  4 inch  bore  upwards,  aud  of  any 
length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  with 


brass-taps,  copper  branch  and  roses  complete,  ready  to  be — 

to  pumps,  water-butts,  or  cisterns.  Solo  manufacturer,  JAMES 
LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mcws,  Goswell-ruad,  Loudon. 

N.B.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 
hot-water  and  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  any  thick- 
ness for  all  kinds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes. 


TO  BARGE  OWNERS,  BRICK  MAKERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


WROUGHT  IRON  PUMPS,  20  per  cent. 

lower  than  any  any  other  house  in  London,  at  SMITH'S! 
11,  West-street,  Soho,  near  Aldridge’s  Horse  Repository.  A liberal 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS. ANI)  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 


bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
(lain  aud  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
" " ' " ’ aud  for  ” ” 

.... V rought  ani_ 

LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  AVelis  of  any  depth. 


plain  am 


MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 


SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 

for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  63.  Dorsct-street),  removed 
to  the  new  Factory,  Whitefriars-strect,  Fleet-street,  j] 


TO  BUIL  DERS  AND  PLUMBERS 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  A SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  euso 


with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous carr  age  and  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  f re  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  I be  old  plan. 


feet ; 


Beer  and  Water  Engines  fu . 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding 2 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed 
same  principle. 

JOHN  AVARNER  A SONS, 

8,  Crescent,  Jcwiu-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


sing 


TO  THE  AUTHORITIES  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

TM  PORTANT  DOMESTIC  SANITARY 

-H-  IMPROVEMENTS.— llOSMER’S  PATENT  APPARATUS 
FOR  SELF-CLEANSING  HOUSE-DRAINS  AND  SEWERS.  ' 
GRAY’S  PATENT  VALVE  COCKS,  self-acting  and  otherwise, 
for  high  and  low  pressure,  preventing  waste. 

HOSMER’S  PATENT  SELF-ACTING  APPARATUS  can  bo 

C easily  and  economically  applied  to  1 

any  house  cistern,  to  discharge  any 
assigned  quantity  of  water  with  great 
' the  drain,  with  extraordh 


..  . -a  large  scale  to  street  tanks, 

for  flushing  and  cleansing  the  sewers. 
The  above  contrivances  have  now  a 
twelve  mouths’  character  to  recom- 
mend them,  having  been. extensively  1 
used  and  fully  tested.  Wherever  tho 
apparatus  is  applied,  all  noxiOM 
quickly  and  entirely  removed  from  dwellings. 


effluvium  .0  ......  — 

GRAY’S  PATENT  VALVE  COCKS  are  more  economical  and 
durable  than  any  others,  and  arc  available  for  all  domestic  uses, 
as  well  as  for  brewers’  and  distillers’  vat  and  other  cocks,  street 
cocks,  fire  cocks,  boiler  cocks,  aud  for  every  purpose  calling  for 


this  useful  a 

The  above  may  be  seen  at  work,  and  their  perfect  action  shown, 
at  T.  W.  GRAY’S,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  and  Patentee  of  die 


Improved  Water  Closets,  Pumps,  Deck  Lights,  Ac., 
William-street,  City,  and  at  the  Works.  No.  1,  Margaret- street. 
Commercial-road,  Liraehouse.— Descriptive  Pamphlets  may  be  had 


application,  or  forwarded  per  post. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

S,  G resham-street.  City,  April  3rd,  1850. 

Sir,— Having  been  informed  that  you  were  desirous  of  knowing 
my  opinion  upon  the  application  of  your  patent  self-discharging  1 
apparatus  to  house  cisterns,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  drains  and 
sewers,  I beg  to  say,  that  after  much  consideration  and  in  vertigo-  ; 
tion  as  to  their  probable  efficiency,  I had  five  put  up  to  the  cislems 
of  a considerable  pile  of  buildings,  some  about  60  feet  and  others 
about  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  drain,  and  I am  enabled  to  I 
state  that  their  action  is  certain,  and  have  answered  my  full 
expectations  in  every  respect,  so  much  so,  that  1 shall  feci  it  my  1 
duty  (whenever  I am  permitted),  to  use  them  in  all  future  works,  . 
os  I consider  them  deserving  of  encouragement  by  every  practical  1 
man.— I remain,  yours  very  obediently. 

(Signed)  JNO.  AY  ALLEN,  Architect. 

J no.  Hosmer,  Esq. 

8 >\  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  25th  Feb,  1850. 

Sir,— I have  fixed  Hosmer's  Patent  Self-discharging  Apparatus 
for  house  cisterns,  aud  find  it  answer  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
drains  well,  and  I shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  its  adoption  1 
whenever  I have  an  opportunity.— Yours,  &o, 

G.  A V.  LEAH. 

To.Mr.  Gray,  79,  King  William-street. 
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SATURDAY , JUNE  8,  1850. 


HE  two  reports  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  all  matters 
relating  to  the  building  required 
for  the  intended  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  all  Nations  have 
been  published,  and  will  be  found  to  confirm 
generally  the  information  we  gave  some  time 
ago.  Printed  copies  of  the  reports  have  al- 
ready been  extensively  circulated,  and,  to  con- 
tinue our  record,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  pith  of  them.  After  acknowledging  the 
material  assistance  they  have  derived  from  the 
designs  submitted,  the  committee  say  they 
have  nevertheless  arrived  at  the  unanimous 
1 conclusion,  that  able  and  admirable  as  many 
of  them  appear  to  be,  there  is  yet  no  single 
one  so  accordant  with  the  peculiar  objects  in 
: view,  either  in  the  principle  or  detail  of  its 
arrangement,  as  to  warrant  them  in  recom- 
! mending  it  for  adoption.  They  have,  accord- 
! ingly,  prepared  a plan  themselves,  and,  in 
i doing  so,  have  been  governed  mainly  by  three 
\ considerations*  : — 

1.  The  provisional  nature  of  the  building. 

| 2.  The  advisability  of  constructing  it,  as  far 

as  possible,  in  such  a form  as  to  be  available, 
i with  least  sacrifice  of  labour  and  material,  for 
| other  purposes,  so  soon  as  its  original  one 
! shall  have  been  fulfilled,  thus  insuring  a mini- 
mum ultimate  cost. 

3.  Extreme  simplicity,  demanded  by  the 
i short  time  in  which  the  work  must  be  com- 
i pleted. 

For  the  arrangements  of  the  plan  they  rely 
for  effect  on  honesty  of  construction,  vastness 
of  dimension,  and  fitness  of  each  part  to  its 
i end. 

The  principal  points  of  excellence  they  have 
endeavoured  to  attain  are,  they  say, — 

1.  Economy  of  construction. 

2.  Facilities  for  the  reception,  classification, 

: and  display  of  goods. 

3.  Facilities  for  the  circulation  of  visitors. 

4.  Arrangement  for  grand  points  of  view. 

5.  Centralization  of  supervision  : and 

6.  Some  striking  feature  to  exemplify  the 
1 present  state  of  the  science  of  construction  in 
t this  country. 

1 As  to  this  last  point  they  say, — 

“ In  order  that  the  building,  in  which  Eng- 
I land  invites  the  whole  world  to  display  their 
r richest  productions,  may  afford,  at  least  in  one 
I point,  a grandeur  not  incommensurate  with 
i the  occasion,  we  propose,  by  a dome  of  light 
s sheet  iron,  200  feet  in  diameter,  to  produce  an 
e effect  at  once  striking  and  admirable.  From 
c calculations  which  have  been  made  of  the  cost 
c of  so  grand  a hall,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
t that  it  may  be  executed  for  a sum  not  greatly 


* The  building  will  be  about  2,300  feet  long,  rather  more 
tl  than  400  feet  across,  and  the  roofed  arta  will  probably  ex- 
h tend  to  about  900, n00  square  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  south 
ii  front,  opposite  Prince’s-gate,  will  be  placed  the  principal 
c:  entrance  and  offices.  There  will  be  three  other  great  en- 
ti  trances  in  the  centre  of  the  other  side  of  the  building. 
6 Gangways  48  feet  wide,  clear  and  uninterrupted,  excepting 
I)  by  scats,  will  connect  the  entrances,  and  at  the  intersection 
oi  of  these  main  lines  it  is  proposed  to  form  the  grand  circular 
h hall.  The  area  will  be  covered  with  a simple  iron  roofing, 
ol  of  48  feet  span,  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  building, 
*>  supported  by  hollow  iron  columns,  resting  on  brick  piers, 
ai  and  covered  very  probably  with  boarding  and  slate.  The 
E'  extent  of  the  roof  covering  the  n:  :in  avenue  will  be  9i  feet. 
T The  lowest  line  of  the  main  roofing  will  be  24  feet  high,  (too 
I)  low  ) and  the  clear  height  of  the  central  gangway  will  be  about 
5 SO  feet.  The  floor  will,  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ir  area,  be  formed  of  boarding  laid  on  joists  and  sleeper-walls. 
1'  The  external  enclosures  will  in  all  cases  be  constructed  of 
bi  brick.  The  light  will  be  principally  derived  from  skylights, 


exceeding  the  cost  of  the  simplest  form  of  roof 
likely  to  be  adopted  to  cover  the  same  area. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a considerable 
amount  of  any  such  difference  may  be  reco- 
vered, should  this  portion  of  the  building  be 
converted  hereafter  to  other  purposes,  which  is 
more  than  probable.  This  vast  dome  it  is 
proposed  to  light  mainly  from  one  circle  of 
light  in  its  centre,  and  thus  the  sculpture  will 
be  pleasingly  and  suitably  lit.” 

The  construction  of  this  dome,  200  feet  in 
diameter,  will  be  no  joke.  We  may  remind 
the  reader  that  it  will  be  double  the  size  of 
our  St.  Paul’s  dome,  which  is  about  112  feet  in 
diameter.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome, 
is  139  feet  in  diameter;  and  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon 142  feet. 

This  central  hall  will  be  a polygon  of  sixteen 
sides,  four  of  which  will  open  into  gardens 
reserved  around  it.  Its  main  walls  will  be  of 
brick,  and  about  60  feet  high. 

According  to  the  committee,  our  continental 
neighbours  have  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves by  compositions  of  the  utmost  taste  and 
learning,  worthy  of  enduring  execution, — ex- 
amples of  what  might  be  done  in  the  archi- 
tectural illustration  of  the  subject,  when  viewed 
in  its  highest  aspect,  and  “at  all  events 
exhibiting  features  of  grandeur,  arrangement, 
and  grace.” 

“ Amongst  these  several  classes  of  design* 
the  practical  character  of  our  own  countrymen, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  has  been  re- 
markably illustrated  in  some  very  striking  and 
simple  methods  suited  to  the  temporary  pur- 
poses of  the  building,  due  attention  having 
been  paid  to  the  pecuniary  means  allotted  to 
this  part  of  the  undertaking.  The  principle  of 
suspension  has  been  applied  in  a single  tent  of 
iron  sheeting,  covering  an  area  averaging  2,200 
feet  by  400  feet,  by  a lengthened  ridge,  or  in 
separate  tents  on  isolated  supports.  Others 
display  the  solution  of  this  problem  by  the 
Chapter-house  principle,  and  a few  by  the 
umbrella  or  circular  locomotive  engine-house 
system  of  railway  stations,  either  with  a central 
column  or  groups  of  columns  sustaining  domes 
or  roofs  to  the  extent  of  400  feet  diameter. 

Grandeur  and  simplicity  of  distribution  are 
carried  out  with  great  architectural  effect  in 
other  compositions,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment by  columnar  supports  has  been  also 
variously  and  elegantly  developed.  The  sys- 
tem of  iron  roofing,  with  all  the  architectural 
powers  of  which  that  material  is  susceptible, 
has  been  adopted  by  some  with  signal  enter- 
prise, ingenuity,  and  power. 

In  another  class  of  design  the  authors 
have  viewed  with  enthusiasm  the  great  occasion 
and  object  of  the  proposed  Exhibition,  and 
have  waved  all  considerations  of  expense. 
They  have  indulged  their  imaginations,  and 
employed  the  resources  of  their  genius  and 
learning  in  the  composition  of  arrangements 
which  present  the  utmost  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  architecture,  suited  to  a permanent  palace 
of  science  and  art.  These,  as  addressed  to 
the  architectural  student,  are  of  the  highest 
value,  reminding  him  of  all  the  conditions  of 
his  art, — the  Egyptian  hypostyle,  the  Roman 
thermae,  or  the  Arabian  or  Saracenic  inven- 
tions. And,  though  their  expense  has  placed 
them  beyond  reach,  they  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
and  elevate  the  treatment  of  the  reality.  They, 
at  all  events,  confer  great  obligations  on  the 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  for  the  authors  have 
evidently  felt,  that,  if  one  of  the  results  to  be 
expected  from  the  proposed  Exhibition  may 
be  to  prove  that  the  simplest  object  of 
ingenuity  and  skill  should  not  be  devoid  of 
some  of  the  attractions  of  taste,  the  building 
itself  ought  to  be  an  illustration  of  that  im- 
portant principle.” 

Considering  this  to  be  an  occasion  upon 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  and 
commercial  ingenuity  should  be  called  out,  and 
that  the  ability  of  constructors  should  be  put  in 
requisition,  the  committee  recommend  as 
the  best  means  of  enlisting  the  services  of 
intelligent  and  enterprising  contractors  (as  we 
said  they  would),  that  when  they  have  prepared 


such  working  drawings  and  specifications  as 
may  be  necessary,  invitations  for  tenders  to 
execute  works  in  accordance  should  be  issued, 
requesting  from  competitors,  in  addition, 
“ such  suggestions  and  modifications,  accom- 
panied with  estimates  of  cost,  as  might  pos- 
sibly become  the  means  of  effecting  a con- 
siderable reduction  upon  the  general  expense.” 

Such  tenders  will  accordingly  be  invited, 
and  the  result  must  be  waited  for.* 

The  committee  give  two  lists  of  competitors 
selected ; the  first  consisting  of  seventy  names.f 
as  being  entitled  “ to  honourable  and  favour- 
able mention,  on  account  of  architectural 
merit,  ingenious  construction,  or  disposition, 
or  for  graceful  arrangement  of  plan ;”  and  the 
second  containing  eighteen  names,  selected 
from  the  preceding,  “ for  further  higher  hono- 
rary distinctions,  on  account  of  their  designs 
of  distinguished  merit,  showing  very  noble 
qualities  of  construction,  disposition,  and 
taste.” 

We  give  the  second  list  first : — 

C.  Badger,  architect,  Paris;  Thomas  Bel- 
lamy, architect,  London;  J.  H.  Bertram, 
C.E.,  Reading;  A.  Botrele,  architect,  Paris; 
J.  Cailloux,  architect,  Paris;  Henri  Van 
Cleemputte,  architect,  France;  Cremont, 
architect,  Paris ; A.  Delaage,  architect,  Paris  ; 
A.  G.  le  Dreux,  Clermont,  France;  M.  G. 
Fetar  Van  Elven,  architect,  Amsterdam ; J. 
Henard,  architect,  Paris  ; H.  Horeau,  architect, 
Paris;  C.  Huchon,  Paris;  H.  le  Patre,  archi- 
tect, Paris ; Casimir  Petiaux,  Paris ; Paul 
Sprenger,  architect,  Vienna;  Richard  and 
Thomas  Turner,  Hammersmith  Works,  Dub- 
lin; and  Veron,  of  Paris. 

And  of  these  they  point  particular  attention 
to  the  designs  accompanied  by  models,  “ of 
Monsieur  Hector  Horeau,  architect,  of  Paris  ; 
and  of  Messrs.  Turner,  of  Dublin,  as  evincing 
most  daring  and  ingenious  disposition  and 
construction.” 

The  following  are  the  remainder  of  the 
seventy : — 

C.  B.  Allen,  W.  Allingham  and  Todd,  W. 
Bardwell,  H.  Ashton,  P.  P.  Baly  (four  de- 
signs), It.  Bell,  H.  Bouse,  R.  Brandon,  F. 
Brown,  J.  B.  Bunning,  G.  A.  Burn,  H.  Case, 
J.  Charpentier,  Paris  ; J.  P.  Cluysenaar,  archi- 
tect of  King  of  the  Belgians,  Brussels  ; J.  W. 
Conrad,  Holland ; H.  Courtney,  VV.  Cruik- 
shank,  C.  Downes,  A.  Durand,  France;  — 
Dusillion,  Paris;  H.  Fevre,  Paris;  S.  C. 
Fripp,  A.  Gearing,  Eugene  Godebeuf,  Paris  ; 
J.  T.  Harrison,  T.  Hayes,  J.  Imray,  Ch. 
Schcech  Jaquet,  Geneva;  — Jaulle,  Calais; 
Louis  Kahne,  Biunswick  ; J.  T.  Knowles,  M. 
Laves,  architect  of  the  King,  Hanover;  W.  B. 
Lewes,  C.  C.  Nelson,  C.  F.  Nepveu,  Ver- 
sailles; — Palliard,  Paris;  H.  S.  Ridley, 
J.  B.  Roberts,  A.  Rosengarten,  Hamburg; 
W.  Russell,  H.  Savage,  J.  P.  Seddon,  A. 
Slater,  Eleve,  de  Mons.  Cluysenaar;  Small- 
man  Smith,  C.  H.  Smith,  IL  Sumners  and 
Wallis,  F.  Tyerman,  jun.,  J.  Watson,  W.  H. 
Wontner,  and  T.  Worthington. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  of  the  thirty-eight 
designs  submitted  by  foreigners,  thirty  receive 
(and  doubtless  deserve)  honourable  mention, 
while  of  the  more  than  200  contributed  by 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  only  thirty- 
eight  are  so  distinguished.  And  beyond  this 
it  will  be  noted  with  dissatisfaction  by  many, 
perhaps,  although  the  dissatisfaction  will  arise 
from  very  different  causes  in  different  minds, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  from  London, 
one  from  Reading,  and  one  from  Dublin,  all 

* The  whole  biriding;  must  be  finished  and  delivered  up 
by  January  1,  1851.  Contractors  will,  we  understand,  be 
required  to  tender  on  two  systems,  one  involving  a resump- 
tion, alter  the  termination  of  the  exhibition,  of  property  in 
the  materials  supplied  by  them,  and  the  other  proceeding 
on  the  supposition  that  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  be- 
come bond  fide  purchasers,  and  take  the  risk  ot  a subsequent 
disposal  ot  the  building  upon  themselves. 

t Including  two  firms ; each  name  counted. 
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the  designs  which  are  pointed  out  as  super- 
eminently good  come  from  abroad. 

In  the  first  round  of  the  fight,  England  has 
gone  down  ! 

Without  further  comment  at  this  moment, 
We  give  the  names  (or  mottoes)  of  all,  we  believe, 
who  have  submitted  designs,  and  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  lists : — 

Messrs.  Acollas,  Paris  ; Aickin  and  Capes,  W. 
Albon,  F.  C.  Anderson,  J.  S.  Austin,  W.  Austin, 
A.  Beaumont,  W.  Bell.  J.  S.  Benett,  J.  Black, 

E.  Blatchley,  A.  W.  Boulnois',  W.  Boyle,  R.  Broad, 
,B.  Broadbridgc ; R.  Brown,  H.  P.  Burk,  J.  G. 
Grace,  “ C.  E.  G.,”  “ C.  T.  G.”  A.  F.  Campbell, 
J.  Catt,  J.  Claringbull,  J.  Colshurst,  J.  Colson, 
C.  C.  Coote,  W.  R.  Corson,  David  Cowan  ; M. 
Datnas  de  Culture,  Paris  ; G.  J.  Darley,  W.  Dennis, 
Francis  Drake,  H.  Duesbury  ; M.  Duflocq,  Paris  ; 
M.  Dupuy,  Versailles  ; O.  C.  Edwards,  “E.  I.  C.,” 
J.  Eldudge,  J.  Elliott,  D.  Erskine,  W.  J.  Everitt, 
M.  Theodore  Faure,  M.  Desaint  Felix  and  E.  E. 
White,  F.  Finlay,  C.  Folkard,  D.  C.  Forbes,  J. 
Forrest,  W.  Freebody,  L.  Purges,  Crefeld ; A. 
Garrard,  William  Geggie,  J.  Gibson,  R.  Gilling- 
ham, C.  W.  Gooch,  J.  Gould,  R.  Greene,  E.  W. 
Grubb,  R.  S.  Grubb,  T.  B.  Guppy,  Naples  ; J.  C. 
Haddan,  Herr  Hamraann,  Hamburg;  T.  R.  Han- 
naford,  O.  Hansard,  R.  Hardy,  J.  P.  Harrison, 
Thomas  Haw,  S.  Heilton,  J.  Hendrey,  J.  Hewitt, 
W.  S.  Hollands,  G.  Horton,  A.  P.  Howell,  B. 
Hurwitz,  A.  Jackson,  C.  Jayne;  A.  Jizkowski, 
Warsaw;  J.  Jopling,  H.  J.  Kaye,  G.  P.  Kennedy 
and  R.  Kennedy,  A Lady,  S.  W.  Leonard,  R.  Lobb, 
Locke  Brothers,  H.  Lockwood  and  W.  Mawson, 
H.  Lote,  R.  Lovely,  G.  Mackenzie  ; Magni  and 
Thummeloup,  Paris ; R.  Mallet,  Mansell  and 
Elliott,  R.  M.  Marchant,  P.  ,T.  Margary,  W.  P. 
Marshall,  D.  Mickle,  J.  Mitchell,  J.  Montheath, 
J.  Moon,  Captain  Moorsom,  G.  Morgan  ; J.  H. 
Muller,  Holland;  W.  Nethersole,  I.  W.  Newberry, 

F.  B.  Newman,  C.  H.  Newton,  E.  Paraire,  T.  Pea- 
cock, J.  D.  Pemberton,  G.  Perry,  “ Q.,”  W. 
Radley,  W.  Railton,  W.  Rankin,  W.  Reed,  Reid 
and  Butcher,  S.  Reilly,  G.  B.  Rennie,  H.  Ricardo, 
W.  Riddle,  A.  J.  Robertson,  W.  Robertson, 
A.  M.  Ross,  “ Rough  Draught,”  II.  Rouse,  H.  H. 
Russell,  E.  Rvde,  G.  Sanderson,  C.  Sanderson, 
R.Sandeman,  W.  Scurry,  “ Sed  quis  custodiet  Cus- 
todes,”  J.  R.  Sewell,  E.  Smallwood,  J.  M.  Smith, 
W.  J.  Smith,  Campbell  Smith,  Soyer  and  War- 
rener,  F.  Stemitz,  W.  Stewart,  M.  J.  Stutely,  H. 
Suckling,  G.  Tate,  J.  Taylor,  T.  Taylor,  J.  II. 
Taunton,  D.  W.  Thomas,  R.  M.  Thompson,  P. 
Thompson,  F.  Thompson,  James  Thrupp,  H. 
Turner,  “ Vulcan,”  J.  Walker,  J.  N.  Warren,  H. 
Whitcombe,  G.  Wightwick,  G.  Wilkie,  G.  Wilkin- 
son, S.  J.  Wilkinson,  J.  Williams,  G.  Wilson,  R. 
Wilson,  J.  G.  Wilson,  R.  Winder,  R.  A.  Withall,. 
F.  Wood,  and  James  Wylson. 

It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  our  leading  men 
have  competed. 


ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  THE  APPLICA- 
TION OF  CEMENTS, 

OR  OTHER  ARTIFICIALLY  FORMED  MATERIALS, 
TO  THE  EXTERIORS  OF  BUILDINGS. 


Before  I enter  upon  this  difficult  and 
much-vexed  question,  I wish  to  state  distinctly 
that  wherever  I may  express  an  opinion  of  my 
own,  unsupported  by  actual  observations,  I 
shall  do  so  with  great  diffidence,  and  with  the 
full  conviction  that  such  opinion  may  be 
proved  hereafter  to  be  erroneous ; because  I 
feel  that  before  the  nature  of  cements  or 
stuccoes  can  be  clearly  understood,  a larger 
amount  of  statistical  details,  and  a much  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  are  produced  by  apparently  minute 
differences  in  the  materials  themselves,  or  in 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  applied, 
than  is  possessed  at  present,  are  absolutely 
necessary. 


Although  the  practice  of  covering  the  ex 
riors  of  buildings  with  some  description 
plastic  materials  appears  to  have  prevai 
from  a very  early  period,  it  will,  I think, 
readily  admitted,  that  in  our  own  age  a 
country  this  practice  has  been  carried  beyo 
all  former  precedents.  It  would  be  impossil 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  enumer 
all  the  causes  which  have  produced,  or  hi 
assisted  in  producing,  this  result;  but  perha 
as  among  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
may  mention,  the  cold  and  humid  atmosph. 
ot  our  northern  climate;  the  impossibility 
many  localities)  of  obtaining,  except  at  a c< 
too  great  to  be  incurred,  such  materials  as  v 
effectually  resist  the  destroying  influences 
lain  and  frost;  and  a growing  inclination 


the  part  of  our  employers  to  add  something  of 
the  beautiful  in  form  to  that  convenience  of 
arrangement  and  fitness  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose, without  which  the  most  elaborate  pro- 
ductions of  our  art  are  really  failures,  or  can 
at  best  be  deemed  but  splendid  errors. 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  practice  of  employ- 
ing stuccoes  and  cements  for  covering  the 
exteriors  of  buildings  was  first  adopted,  the 
science  of  geology  had  not  revealed  that  valu- 
able page  in  the  great  book  of  nature  which  has 
recently  attracted  so  large  a measure  of  study 
and  attention,  and  that  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  materials  which  compose  the  crust  of 
our  planet  are,  through  the  aid  of  that  modern 
science,  better  understood  by  us  than  they 
could  be  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
art  of  building  before  this  source  of  knowledge 
had  been  revealed.  Yet  this  additional  know- 
ledge, upon  a subject  so  deeply  interesting  to 
the  architect,  has  tended  to  confirm  the  im- 
pression which  previously  existed,  by  showing 
him  that  in  many  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  no  building  stone  can  be  obtained 
capable  of  effectually  excluding  moisture,  or 
of  resisting,  for  any  lengthened  period,  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  climate ; and  by  convincing 
him  that,  in  order  to  secure  in  such  cases  dry, 
healthful,  warm,  and  comfortable  habitations 


(especially  when  buildings  are  rapidly  erected, 
and  occupied  immediately  after  their  comple- 
tion), two  things  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  a third  is  exceedingly  desirable  : — 

lstly.  That  the  outer  face  of  all  the  external 
walls  should  have  a covering  or  skin  of  some 
material  impervious  to  water. 

2ndly.  That  the  moisture  from  the  earth 
should  be  prevented  from  rising  into  the  brick 
or  stonework  by  the  introduction  of  some 
water-proof  material  into  all  the  external  and 
internal  walls  and  partitions,  immediately 
above  the  ground  level. 

3rdly.  (Where  bricks  are  employed,  and  a 
proper  amount  of  careful  supervision  can  be 
exercised)  that  the  external  walls  should  be 
hollow,  with  an  air  space  of  4 or  inches  be- 
tween the  external  and  internal  work,  except- 
ing at  the  jambs  of  the  openings  and  the  points 
of  junction  with  the  internal  walls. 


That  the  necessity  for  these,  or  similar  pre- 
cautions, in  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  in 
exposed  situations,  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  elder  members  of  the  profession,  and  that 
they  adopt  them  in  their  practice,  I entertain 
no  doubt;  but  as  their  advantages  may  not  be 
equally  clear  to  those  who  have  yet  to  enter 
upon  the  practical  department  of  our  art,  and 
lest  they  should  imagine  that  I am  speaking 
theoretically,  and  not  from  actual  experience,  I 
will  mention,  that  a house  was  erected  about 
six  years  ago,  in  an  exposed  situation,  and  on 
a stiff  clay  soil ; that  l he  carcase  was  carried 
up  in  an  unusually  wet  autumn,  and  the  walls 
exposed  to  heavy  and  continuous  rains;  that 
no  wall  battening  was  used  in  any  portion  of 
the  building,  which  was  roofed  in  at  the  end 
of  December,  and  completed  and  inhabited  by 
the  end  of  the  following  October,  at  which 
period  it  was  quite  fit  for  occupation  ; that 
there  has  never  been  since  that  time  the 
slightest  appearance  of  damp  in  any  portion  of 
it,  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  nor  is  the 
smallest  settlement  perceivable;  and  this  result 
is,  I believe,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  attributable 
to  the  adoption  of  those  precautions  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  being,  in  my  opinion, 
essential  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  to  one  other, 
which  is  only  important  on  clay  soils,  that  is, 
the  covering  of  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the 
building  with  a bed  of  concrete,  which  should 
not  be  less  than  six,  and  need  not  be  more 
than  twelve  inches  in  thickness. 

lo  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  build 
only  in  London,  or  in  other  towns  and  cities, 
it  would,  I believe,  be  quite  impossible  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  must  frequently  be  encountered  by 
those  to  whom  the  erection  of  isolated  houses 
in  very  exposed  situations  is  entrusted;  when, 
as  very  frequently  happens,  no  such  stone  or 
bricks  can  be  obtained  as  will  effectually  resist 
the  rain,  and  prevent  it,  when  accompanied  by 
heavy  gales  of  wind,  from  passing  through 
the  walls. 

I could,  if  time  permitted,  mention  many 
remarkable  instances  of  the  mechanical  force 
with  which  the  rain  is  sometimes  driven  hori- 
zontally against  the  walls  of  buildings  in  ele- 
vated positions  ; but  I will  select  one  only, 
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which  made  a great  impression  on  my  mind. 
During  a visit  to  a large  building  in  course  of 
erection  on  Black  Down  (the  highest  ground, 
I believe,  in  North  Devon),  I observed  a por- 
tion of  a 9-inch  partition  wall  saturated  with 
water.  As  the  building  had  been  roofed  in 
some  weeks  before,  I was  a good  deal  sur- 
prised at  this  appearance ; but  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity, a few  days  afterwards,  of  witnessing 
what  explained  to  me  the  cause  of  it ; for, 
being  on  the  spot  during  a heavy  gale  of  wind 
and  rain,  I stood  for  some  time  watching  the 
result,  and  saw  the  rain  passing  through  a 
window-opening  across  18  feet  of  space,  and 
striking  with  great  force  against  the  opposite 
internal  wall,  and  in  the  course  of  about  an 
hour  making  its  appearance  on  the  other  side. 

Very  shortly  after  witnessing  this  occur- 
rence, I was  called  upon  to  examine  a church, 
which  had  been  erected  in  a similarly-exposed 
position,  through  the  walls  of  which  (even 
those  of  the  tower)  the  rain  found  admission 
to  the  interior  in  very  large  quantities.  Three 
or  four  years  having  been  suffered  to  elapse, 
during  which  this  evil  was  found  to  be  conti- 
nually increasing,  the  walls  were  covered  with 
stucco,  of  the  kind  which  I shall  have  hereafter 
to  describe,  which  proved  in  that,  as  it  has 
done  in  all  other  cases  with  which  I am  ac- 
quainted, perfectly  effective. 

Contenting  myself  with  the  remark,  that  in 
no  single  instance  have  I known  the  external 
application  of  a well-made  and  carefully-used 
stucco  to  fail  in  accomplishing  the  desired  ob- 
ject, I will  proceed  to  combat  those  which  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  objections 
which  are  advanced  against  this  mode  of  pro- 
tecting and  adorning  the  exteriors  of  our 
buildings,  viz. ; — 

That  cements  and  stuccoes  are  not  durable, 
and  require  frequent  and  expensive  reparations. 

That  they  are  very  costly ; not  so  much  at 
first,  as  by  reason  of  the  colouring  Or  painting 
in  oil,  which  it  is  thought  (erroneously  I be- 
lieve) that  they  afterwards  require. 

That  they  are  false  and  deceptive,  inasmuch 
as  they,  being  artificially  formed  materials,  do, 
in  some  measure,  assume  the  appearance  of 
natural  productions. 

That  their  introduction  has  led  to  all  that 
is  false  in  design,  and  defective  in  construc- 
tion. 

And  that,  when  employed  in  decoration,  the 
enrichments  are  deficient  in  that  sharpness  of 
outline,  and  delicacy  of  finish,  by  which  the 
productions  of  the  chisel  are  distinguished. 

Now,  I must  readily  admit,  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  cement  and  stucco  work 
which  we  see  in  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood is  so  faulty  in  design  and  defective  in 
execution,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  language 
strong  enough  for  its  condemnation.  I know 
that  many  of  the  structures  which  we  see 
bedizened  with  what  are  intended  for,  and  by 
some,  perhaps,  are  dignified  with  the  name  of, 
decorations  are  indeed  but  whited  sepulchres. 
That  many  of  the  bricks  used  in  them  might, 
by  a strong  man’s  hand,  be  crushed  to  powder. 
That  the  mortar  is  composed  of  earth,  dug 
from  the  foundations,  mixed  with  a very  small 
quantity  of  white  chalk  lime.  That  the  timbers 
are  defective,  both  in  quality  and  scantling  : 
and,  that  in  short,  the  whole  affair,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  roof,  comprises  all  that  is 
miserable  in  construction,  and  false  in  taste. 

But  I cannot  think  that  these  defects  are 
referable  to  the  use  of  stuccoes  and  cements, 
or  that  by  the  external  application  of  these 
materials,  structural  defects  can  be  success- 
fully concealed.  On  the  contrary,  I believe 
that  the  cracks  and  openings  produced  by  the 
settlement  of  piers  or  arches ; by  the  shrink- 
age of  timber,  improperly  introduced  ; by  the 
fracture  of  stone  lintels,  or  other  such-like 
causes,  are  to  the  full  as  conspicuous  in  a 
stuccoed  building,  as  in  one  which  is  faced 
with  brick  or  stone,  and  quite  as  difficult  to 
repair  effectively.  Indeed,  I feel  so  strongly 
the  necessity  of  extreme  care  being  taken  in 
the  construction  of  buildings  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  covered  with  cement,  that  I not 
only  turn  inverts  under  all  the  openings,  but 
frequently  omit  also  the  reveal  arches  and  the 
timber  lintels,  carrying,  instead  of  them,  re- 
lieving arches  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall.  I have  never  yet  seen  any  cracks  or 
settlements  in  the  walls  of  buildings  thus 
constructed  when  carefully  stuccoed,  and  I see 
no  reason  why  this  mode  of  building  should 
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not  be  almost  universally  adopted,  when  cement 
or  stucco  are  intended  to  be  used,  as  it  is 
more  effective  and  durable,  and  is  not  at  all 
more  costly. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  no  che- 
mical or  mechanical  combinations  of  matter 
will  result  in  a successful  imitation  of  what 
has  been  effected  in  nature’s  laboratory,  and 
that  no  artificial  materials  can  be  made  equal 
in  durability  to  natural  productions ; yet  it 
would,  I think,  be  difficult  to  find  in  England 
any  description  of  building  stone  more  capable 
of  withstanding,  for  a lengthened  period,  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  than  thoroughly 
well  made  and  well  burnt  bricks,  and  terra 
cotta. 

It  is  true  that  the  firing  to  which  bricks  and 
terra  cotta  are  subjected  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a great  difference  in 
their  power  of  resisting  atmospheric  influence, 
as  compared  with  any  of  the  cements  which 
are  now  usually  employed;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  cements  and  mortars  have  been 
made,  which,  for  hardness  and  durability,  were 
almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  hardest  bricks. 
And  I cannot  doubt  the  possibility  of  again 
doing,  in  our  own  time,  what  was  certainly 
accomplished  at  a period  when,  however  much 
grandeur  of  conception  and  just  appreciation 
of  beautiful  forms  might  have  exceeded  those 
with  which  men’s  minds  appear  to  be  endued 
at  present,  the  physical  sciences  were  but  little 
known,  and  contributed  only  in  a very  slight 
degree  to  the  comforts  and  the  social  enjoy- 
ments of  the  human  race.  A proof  that  1 am 
not  overstating  the  power  of  resistance  to 
atmospheric  influences  which  mortars  and 
cements,  when  properly  prepared,  do  un- 
doubtedly possess,  is  afforded  by  a piece  of 
Roman  mortar,  from  Wroxeter,  now  exhibited, 
which  has  evidently  been  used  as  an  external 
cement  or  stucco,  and  which  must  have  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  rain  and  frost  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years. 

It  is  said  that  failures  very  frequently  occur 
in  works  which  have  been  executed  in  cement, 
and  that  the  decorations  produced  in  artificial 
materials  are  always  deficient  in  that  sharp- 
ness of  outline,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  which 
constitute  the  great  charm  of  architectural 
enrichments.  But  I would  ask  whether  it  is 
not  possible  to  lessen,  if  not  wholly  to  remove, 
these  very  grave  objections,  by  great  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  architect  in  designing,  and 
especially  in  inspecting  the  modelling  of  his 
enrichments  whilst  in  the  clay ; — by  a deter- 
mination, on  his  part,  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
all  such  cements  as  he  intends  to  employ  for 
the  covering  or  decoration  of  his  buildings, 
whether  internally  or  externally,  so  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a correct  opinion  when 
he  sees  the  work  in  progress,  whether  the 
materials  have  been  properly  prepared  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  then  sent  to  the  building  in 
a state  fit  for  use  by  the  contractor,  and  are 
i being  judiciously  mixed  and  applied  by  the 
i workmen  and  labourers ; — by  employing  in  the 
execution  of  his  works  such  men  only  as  are 
thoroughly  masters  of  their  business,  making 
them  responsible  for  the  reparations  and  re- 
i instatements  of  any  portions  of  the  works 
i which  may  fail  within  five  or  seven  years  after 
1 their  completion  ; — and  by  securing  the  services 
) of  clerks  of  the  works,  or  foremen,  who  are 
i well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  cement 
i to  be  employed,  and  who  will  keep  a vigilant 
1 eye  over  the  proceedings  of  the  workmen. 

But  some  will  doubtless  tell  me,  that  if,  in 
) order  to  prevent  failures  in  the  effect,  or  in  the 
1 durability,  of  cement  work,  all  this  care  and 
: circumspection  are  required,  failures  and  im- 
) perfections  are  quite  certain  to  occur.  This 
i may  be  true  ; but  if  true  as  regards  cement,  it 
sis  also  true  of  other  works  required  in  the 
?i  erection  and  completion  of  a building.  And 
i how,  let  me  ask,  can  the  imperfections  so  often 
i found  to  exist  in  the  plumber’s  work,  and  in 
:1  the  drainage  of  our  buildings;  in  the  car- 
p pentry  of  the  roofs,  floors,  and  partitions ; in 
:1  the  foundations  and  the  brickwork,  be  pre- 
r vented  ? How  can  the  disintegration  and 
::  crumbling  away  of  the  most  prominent  raem- 
b bers  of  stone  cornices,  strings,  balconies,  and 
:l  chimney-tops,  within  a few  years  after  their 
:t  completion,  be  avoided,  excepting  by  the  same 
3 degree  of  knowledge,  care,  and  skill,  on  the 
p;  part  of  the  architect,  the  contractor,  the  clerk 
3l  of  the  works,  the  foreman,  and  the  workmen. 


which  I have  insisted  on  as  essential  to  the 
successful  employment  of  cements  ? 

There  are,  however,  among  those  who  have 
most  strenuously  opposed  the  use  of  these 
materials,  a considerable  number  who  ground 
their  objections  not  on  the  want  of  durability, 
the  chances  of  failure,  or  the  extra  cost,  but 
on  their  want  of  reality,  their  resemblance  to 
some  natural  productions,  and  the  smallness 
of  their  cost,  as  compared  with  the  stone 
casings  which  they  sometimes  resemble.  Now, 
however  desirable,  and  proper,  and  commend- 
able it  may  be,  or  doubtless  is,  to  introduce 
into  the  structures  which  are  reared  in  honour 
and  for  the  worship  of  the  great  Creator,  the 
most  valuable  and  the  choicest  of  earth’s  pro- 
ductions, yet  it  must,  I think,  be  admitted, 
that  the  qualities  of  the  materials  in  which  the 
thought  of  a great  artist  is  embodied  (so  that 
it  possess  but  durability  and  beauty),  are  in  all 
other  cases  of  very  secondary  importance.  I 
fear,  however,  that  the  disposition  to  place  so 
high  a value  on  costly  stones,  and  woods,  and 
metals,  which  appears  lately  to  have  prevailed 
amongst  those  who  profess  to  be  the  patrons 
of  the  arts,  is  calculated  to  produce  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  generally  false  impres- 
sions, because  it  leads  them  to  admire  that 
which  is  difficult  of  attainment  except  to  the 
possessors  of  great  wealth,  instead  of  that 
which  is  truly  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  ori- 
ginal in  design. 

That  species  of  admiration  which  is  excited 
by  the  costliness  of  the  materials  employed  in 
works  of  art,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to 
partake  considerably  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
barbarous  ! for,  as  much  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth,  so  much,  do  I believe, 
the  emanations  of  the  mind  to  be  above  and 
beyond  the  mere  vehicle  in  which  they  are 
embodied.  Whatever  is  really  beautiful  in 
form,  or  truly  harmonious  in  colour,  should  be 
enshrined  as  amongst  the  most  precious  of 
man’s  productions ; and  I cannot  doubt  that 
the  time  will  come  (although,  perhaps,  not  in 
our  day)  when  the  immaterial  thought  of  the 
artist  shall  be  more  highly  valued  than  any 
stones,  or  woods,  or  metals,  however  rare  or 
costly,  in  which  it  may  clothed.  Much  better 
is  it,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  the  emanations  of 
deep  thought,  the  creations  of  those  minds 
which  have  been  embued  with  a due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  form,  embodied  in 
materials  which  might  endure  for  only  half  a 
century,  than  the  eternal  stereotypes  we  now 
see  rising  throughout  this  great  and  wealthy 
country,  perpetuated  in  stone  which  would  en- 
dure for  countless  ages.* 

James  Thomas  Knowles. 


AN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE  USE  OF 
CEMENT  DECORATION. 

The  real  source  of  the  satisfaction  we  derive 
in  the  contemplation  of  architectural  decora- 
tion executed  in  constructive  material,  be  it 
stone  or  brick,  is  the  idea  it  suggests  of  the 
union  of  decorative  features  with  constructive 
requirements,  and  the  meaning  and  propriety 
which  such  decoration  thereby  acquires.  It 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  a tacit  acknow- 
ledgment, a sort  of  homage,  unwittingly  paid 
to  the  truths  and  reality  of  this  last  great 
principle  of  propriety  in  architecture,  which 
requires  that  art  be  the  handmaid  of  necessity, 
convenience,  and  utility, — decoration  the  dra- 
pery of  construction,  beauty,  and  proportion, 
either  in  detail  or  in  mass, — the  skilful  and 
artistic  arrangement  of  those  features  which 
the  purpose  of  the  building  demands,  or  the 
constructive  framework  of  the  edifice  requires; 
and  it  is  the  absence  of  this  constructive  neces- 
sity and  propriety,  irrespective  of  other  qualities 
which  may  be  disputed,  that  renders  the  use 
of  cement  distasteful  and  unsatisfactory,  not 
only  to  the  educated  professional  eye,  but  even 
to  the  instinct  of  sound  sense  and  correct 
taste. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  cement  is 
purely  a decorative  and  not  a constructive 
material,  and  that  this  constitutes  its  real  dif- 
ference from  stone  when  adopted  for  orna- 
mental purposes, — that  the  true  and  legitimate 
application  of  architectural  ornament  is  to 
decorate  essential  members  of  architectural 
construction,  and  not  to  conceal  their  purpose, 

* To  be  coutinued, 
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use,  or  meaning ; and,  consequently,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  cement  to  imitate  the  decoration  of 
stone  construction  is  an  architectural  solecism 
we  should  never  defend,  although  we  may  ad- 
mit its  use  under  certain  extenuating  circum- 
stances. Neither,  might  I say,  in  conclusion, 
is  there  quite  that  analogy  between  the  stone 
facing  to  a building  and  a mere  cement  front 
which  Mr.  Knowles  urged  in  reply  to  one  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  arguments.  In  this  latter  instance, 
although  not  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
edifice,  the  stone  is  used  purely  as  a construc- 
tive material,  and  is  put  together  and  attached 
to  the  building  in  a manner  which  denotes  its 
employment  in  this  capacity,  although  it  be 
applied  as  decoration,  standing,  as  it  were, 
wholly  and  solely  by  its  own  gravity,  as  in  the 
piers  or  walling,  or  by  the  application  of  such 
of  the  mechanical  forces  as  are  suitable  to  its 
physical  condition,  as  in  the  arch.  Cement, 
on  the  contrary,  is  used  purely  as  a decorative 
material,  existing  solely  by  cohesion,  and  not 
only  concealing  the  constructive  parts  of  the 
edifice,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flat  architrave 
of  an  opening,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a different 
principle  to  that  actually  employed  to  span  the 
opening,  viz.,  the  lintel  instead  of  the  arch.  It 
is,  indeed,  so  utterly  inconst ructive  that  it 
cannot  even  be  employed  in  masses  of  any 
size,  but  we  are  compelled,  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
cure projections  of  any  depth,  to  form  cores  of 
the  actual  constructive  material  of  the  building, 
without  which,  whatever  may  be  its  indestruc- 
tibility when  properly  made,  it  is  not  even  able 
to  bear  the  leverage  of  its  own  weight.  In 
making  these  remarks,  I am  far  from  decrying 
the  use  of  cement  even  to  imitate  stone  decora- 
tion, although  undoubtedly  there  is  nothing  so 
likely  to  produce  a meretricious  Btyle  in  art  as 
the  use  of  an  artificial  and  inconstructive  ma- 
terial for  decorative  purposes  ; yet  we  must,  f 
think,  admit  that  in  the  absence  of  a better 
material,  it  has  added  at  least  to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  variety  of  our  street  architecture.  It 
has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  experimenting 
in  architectural  design  to  an  extent  to  which 
we  could  otherwise  never  have  indulged,  and 
sometimes,  if  the  truth  were,  told,  in  a manner 
that  makes  us  regret  that  it  is  not  even  more 
perishable  than  it  actually  is.  And  lastly,  it 
has  possibly  fostered  the  love  for  architectural 
display  which  may  in  the  end  lead  to  the  exe-i 
cution  of  better  things,  in  a better,  toqtq 
durable,  and  more  legitimate  material,  I have 
written  mainly  to  combat  the  position  that 
cement  is  a proper  and  legitimate  material  for 
architectural  decoration,  equal  tp,  nay,  better 
than  stone,  because  it  can  be  made  more 
durable,  and  that  the  prejudice  entertained 
against  it  is  without  reasonable  grounds,  ori- 
ginating in  the  imperfect  manufacture  and. 
execution  of  the  material  itself. 

Henry  B.  GarlinG;* 


WALTHAM  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

When  you,  gentle  reader,  as  the  novel 
writers  say,  are  next  about  to  travel  on  that 
very  slow  coach,  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, and  have  an  hour  to  spare,  if  you  have  not 
seen  Waltham  Abbey,  arrange  to  stop  at 
Waltham  station,  and  walk  over  to  the  church. 
Or,  if  you  want  a pretext  for  a short  journey 
into  the  country,  and  a pleasant  ramble,  you 
may  find  a less  tenable  excuse  than  this  same 
church.  When  you  reach  the  station,  going 
from  London  (the  distance  is  under  15  miles), 
you  may  see  the  tower  half  a mile  away  to  the 
right,  crowned  with  a large  white  cross  of  wood. 
The  abbey  itself  was  known  as  that  of  “ Holy 
Cross  ” in  times  gone  by,  because  of  a cross 
said  to  have  been  brought  there  by  miraculous 
means  in  the  reign  of  Canute ; but  what  con- 
nection there  may  be  between  the  white  cross 
in  question  and  that  tradition,  deponent  sayeth 
not.  Saxon  Harold  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  a 
church  here,  from  1062  to  1066 : in  it,  pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he  paid  his 
devotions ; — and  to  it,  after  the  fight,  his  re- 
mains were  brought  for  interment.  Part  of 
the  church,  as  it  now  stands,  may  possibly  be 
a portion  of  Harold’s  building,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  the  work  from  that  in 
structures  erected  after  the  Normans  had  been 
amongst  us  some  time. 

The  first  glance  of  the  interior  is  very  strik- 
ing and  interesting.  Lofty  and  massive  cylin- 
drical shafts,  channelled  and  zigzagged,  separate 
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CANNABIC  DECORATIONS. 


the  nave  from  the  aisles : the  semicircular 
arches  have  incised  zigzags,  and  the  inner 
soffit  the  same  ornament,  of  more  finished 
character.  The  triforium  is  large,  as  in  the 
great  Norman  churches  at  Caen.  The  floor 
of  this,  by  the  way,  is  removed,  so  that  the 
aisles  include  the  triforium  in  their  height. 

Each  window  in  the  clerestory  consists  of 
one  large  semicircular  opening,  with  a smaller 
on  each  side.  There  is  a fine  lofty  semicircular 
arch  at  the  east  end,  formerly  the  junction 
with  the  transepts,  but  beyond  this  nothing 
remains.  At  the  west  end  the  arches  are 
pointed. 

The  whole  is  whitewashed,  and  has  a miser- 
able flat  ceiling.  At  the  west  end  there  is  an 
elegant  doorway  of  the  Decorated  Period,  and 
some  pretty  bits  of  the  same  period  near  it, 
and  at  the  east  end.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  was  messed  when  rebuilt  in  1798. 
Amongst  the  noticeable  things  inside  is  an 
Elizabethan  monument  in  a deplorable  state  of 
repair,  with  effigies  of  the  husband  and  wife 
lying  uncomfortably  one  over  the  other  on 
their  sides,  and  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters, 
below.  There  is  a memorial  here,  too,  to 
Francis  Wollaston,  1GS4;  and  one  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Leverton,  architect  to  the  “ Land 
Revenue,”  and  other  public  offices,  who  was  a 
benefactor  to  the  church,  and  died  in  1824. 

Waltham  Cross,  which  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line,  is  fast  falling  into  decay  again. 


j and  the  many  other  ornamental  objects  for 
which  it  may  be  employed,  is  by  means  of 
metallic  dies,  formed  in  a peculiar  manner, 

| which  are  fitted  to  a hydraulic  press  of  very 
I great  power. 

It  is  an  Italian  invention,  very  light,  and 
it  takes  gilding.  It  has  another  recommenda- 
| tion  in  the  shape  of  cheapness.  The  patentee 
; has  a large  collection  of  patterns,  many  of 
j which  show  great  sharpness  and  boldness  : 

! these  all-important  qualities  could  of  course  be 
further  obtained  by  using  a greater  degree  of 
, mechanical  power.  The  material  is  worth  the 
: attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  exporters. 

An  extensive  Album  has  been  published  for 
: the  patentee,  by  Mr.  Weale,  which  will  be 
j found  useful  by  ornamentists  and  others,  even 
j without  reference  to  the  material  in  question. 

The  annexed  engravings  are  representations 
of  some  of  the  specimens  in  hand.  The  top 
scroll  is  4 in.  wide ; the  second  scroll  3 in. 


CANNABIC  DECORATIONS. 

When  describing  the  construction  and  de- 
coration of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House, 
Coyent  Garden,  two  years  ago,  we  alluded 
incidentally  to  the  patent  cannabic  composi- 
tion, of  which  all  the  applied  ornaments  there 
are  formed.  The  use  of  this  valuable  substance 
lias  been  kept  back  through  circumstances,  but 
the  patentee  is  now  again  bringing  it  before  the 
public.  I he  staple  material  is  hemp  or  flax,— 
as  its  name  imports. 

The  hemp  employed  is  the  "shorts  ” of  the 
rope  manufactory,  or  the  “ waste”  of  the  flax- 
spinmng  mill.  It  is  sorted,  freed  from  foreign 
substances,  and  mixed  with  a heated  resinous 
compound.  After  being  saturated  with  the 
mixture,  the  material  is  subjected  to  great 

Fn^w’  bry  V56308  of  rollers>  ar|d  turned  out 
n sheets  of  about  twenty  superficial  feet,  vary- 
"gr  ln  th'ckness  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  this  state 
U8  bIauk  ln  c°lour  close  in  texture,  hard  to 
the  touch,  and  very  difficult  to  tear.  It  retains 
scarcely  any  trace  of  a resinous  odour,  and 
when  struck,  sounds  like  a thin  board.  The 
piocess  of  manufacturing  the  sheets  into 

mne  f flg8’  F38'reh,ef8’ lcrollfb  Pendant  bosses, 
panels,  floral  wreaths,  figures,  picture-frames, 


THE  CHURCH  OF  KINGSTON-ON- 
THAMES. 

The  miserable  and  unecclesiastical  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  tower  of  Kingston 
Church,  strikes  every  one  who  visits  that 
pleasant  and  important  town ; and  we  have 
recently  received  more  than  one  communi- 
cation, begging  us  to  bring  this  under  the 
attention  of  the  parish  authorities.  We  are 
led  by  this  circumstance  to  say,  as  we  can  of 
our  own  knowledge,  that  the  churchwardens 
are  fully  aware  of  the  discredit  brought  on  the 
town  by  the  condition  ot  the  church,  but  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  able,  at  least  they  were 
not  when  we  last  heard  from  them,  to  induce 
the  parishioners  to  permit  the  expenditure 
which  would  be  required. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  the  conductor  of 
this  journal  was  called  in  by  them  to  report  on 
the  " actual  repairs  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  tower  and  church.” 

The  tower,  which  stands  on  four  piers  and 
arches  (seen  inside  the  church),  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt  in  the  year  1/08,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  27  feet  downwards  from  the  top. 
I his  part  is  of  brickwork  with  stone  dressings, 
and  in  character  laughably  different  from  the 
original.  A height  of  about  33  feet  above  the 
gutters  of  the  nave  roof  remains  of  the  old 
tower,  including  four  large  and  handsome 
belfry  windows,  buttresses  at  the  angles,  &c., 
and  is  seen  to  be  of  the  perpendicular  period 
of  pointed  architecture,  and  constructed  mainly 
of  stone. 

This  part  is  in  a miserable,  if  not  dangerous 
state  of  repair,  considering  the  vibration 
caused  by  the  bells  when  ringing,  and  for  mere 
safety-sake,  should  be  attended  to,  as  also 
should  other  parts  of  the  fabric.  After  point- 


ing out  what  were  the  repairs  actually  needed, 
and  their  probable  cost,  the  reporter  said ; — 

“ I should  not  be  performing  my  duty  if  I were 
not  to  remind  you  that  this  would  after  all  be  but 
patching,  and  that  the  present  incongruous  aspect 
of  the  tower  ought  not  to  be  retained.  I would 
suggest  that  the  parish  should  consider  whether  it 
is  not  desirable,  when  repairing  the  tower,  that  an 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  render  the  whole  of  it 
consistent,  and  in  accordance  with  its  original 
character,  which  might  be  done  without  a great  ex- 
penditure, by  facing  the  whole  with  flint,  continuing 
up  the  buttresses,  adding  battlements,  a cornice,  and 
pinnacles,  and  rearranging  the  dials. 

“ The  ancient  connection  of  the  original  church 
at  Kingston  with  the  sovereigns  of  England,  ren- 
ders this  structure  nationally  interesting,  and  should 
ensure  for  it  careful  treatment.  My  desire  that  this 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  must  be  my  excuse  for 
going  in  some  degree  beyond  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution. “ George  Godwin.” 

Lysons  gives  a list  of  seven  if  not  eight  Saxon 
kings  crowned  here,  beginning  with  Edward 
the  Elder,  a.d.  900.*  In  a record  of  a council 
held  here  in  838,  it  is  called  Kyningestun, 
famosa  ilia  locus.  The  stone  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  kings  were  placed  for  the 
ceremony  of  coronation  (king’s-stone),  still  re- 
mains in  the  market-place,  and  according  to 
the  county  newspaper  is  about  to  be  erected 
on  a pedestal  for  preservation. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION. 

ANNIVERSARY  DINNER. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution  took  place,  on  Tuesday, 
the  4th  inst.,  at  the  London  Tavern,  when 
between  200  and  300  gentlemen  connected  with 
architecture  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  building  trade  assembled. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cubitt,  M.P.,  the  President  of  the 
Institution,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Grissell,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  II.  E.  Ken- 
dall, Mr.  Kendall,  jun.,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Mr. 
Lapidge,  Mr.  W.  'Press,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  T. 
Piper,  Mr.  S.  Bird,  Mr.  Eales,  Mr.  Tyerman, 
Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  George  Bird, 
Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Higgs,  Mr.  G.  Spencer 
Smith,  Mr.  Nesham,  Mr.  Stirling,  Mr.  W.  Lee, 
Mr.  T.  Cozens,  Mr.  II.  Burton,  Mr.  Thorn, 
Mr.  Dunnage,  Mr.  John  Soward,  jun.,  Mr. 
Knight,  &c. 

When  proposing  the  health  of  Prince  Albert, 
in  the  course  of  the  usual  list  of  toasts,  the 
Chairman  said  he  felt  assured  that  the  deep 
interest  which  the  Prince  Consort  always  mani- 
fested in  the  advancement  of  art  of  every 
description,  would  render  this  toast  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  present  assembly. 


* In  a cliapel  adjoining  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
there  were  formerly  figures  of  some  of  these  kings  : they 
were  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  chapel  in  1730. 
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After  "the  Army  and  the  Navy,”  the  Chair- 
nan  proposed  the  “ Periodical  Press,”  and 
iwelt  on  the  important  part  it  played  in 
forming  society. 

The  Chairman  when  he  reached  the  toast 
)f  the  evening,  said  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
responded  to  in  the  manner  that  it  deserved. 

[t  was  “ Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution.”  Every  one  must  admit  that  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  was  an  insti- 
tution which  was  much  wanted,  and  which 
lad  been  well  conceived.  He  thought  there 
vere  very  few  who  would  dispute  the  fact  that 
;he  building  trade  in  all  its  ramifications  was 
;he  most,  or  at  least  one  of  the  most  important 
nterests  of  this  country.  To  carry  out  their 
trade,  large  and  expensive  establishments 
vere  necessary,  and  great  outlay  was 
required.  He  believed  there  was  no 
trade  in  existence  which  gave  so  large  an 
imount  of  employment  to  the  labouring 
classes,  nor  was  there  any  trade  so  beset  with 
vicissitudes,  as  the  building  trade  generally, 
rhere  was  no  trade  which  had  to  sustain  losses 
)f  a more  extensive  and  ruinous  character  than 
the  building  trade ; and  taking  the  numbers 
they  employed,  and  all  other  circumstances 
into  consideration,  he  (the  Chairman)  thought 
they  were  justly  entitled  to  consider  themselves 
is  one  of  the  most  important  bodies  in  the 
empire.  Let  them  look  around  that  great 
metropolis,  and  he  was  bound  to  express  a 
belief  that  there  were  few  of  the  great  modern 
public  works  in  existence  that  some  of  them 
present  had  not  had  a hand  in.  Whether  it 
was  the  magnificent  structure  now  in  course  of 
erection,  under  Mr.  Barry,  by  the  gentleman 
who  sat  on  his  right  hand,  or  other  public 
establishments,  they  were  all  engaged  in  that 
which  reflected  the  highest  honour  and  credit 
to  the  country  to  which  they  belonged.  Then, 
with  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  building 
trades  of  the  metropolis,  was  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  should  found  an  institution  which 
should  in  some  measure  mitigate  the  sorrows, 
and  soothe  the  afflictions,  of  those  of  their 
brethren  who,  from  various  circumstances, 
may  have  fallen  into  decay.  It  was  true  their 
institution  was  now  in  its  infancy.  It  owed 
its  origin  to  gentlemen  who  were  then  pre- 
sent, and  to  whom  he  (the  Chairman) 
thought  the  building  trade  owed  a deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  he  meant  Mr.  Thomas  Cozens, 
and  to  some  gentlemen  whom  they  all  very  well 
knew,  of  the  name  of  Bird.  To  those  gentle- 
men chiefly  were  they  indebted  for  their  meet- 
ing of  that  day.  Their  institution  had  gone 
on  flourishing  in  a most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  he  (the  Chairman)  hoped  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  it  should  become  one 
of  the  most  important  institutions  which 
this  country  could  boast  of.  Had  he 
the  eloquence  of  the  talented  nobleman 
who  had  done  them  the  honour  to  preside 
over  their  festival  of  the  preceding  year — had 
he  the  powerful  eloquence  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle — he  should  expatiate  at  much  greater 
length  on  the  merits  of  such  an  institution  as 
theirs  ; but  as  he  was  not  possessed  of  the 
ability  of  that  noble  lord,  he  would  content 
himself  by  submitting  to  them  the  toast : — 
“ Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.” 

To  the  toast,  "The  patrons  and  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Institution,”  Mr.  Piper  ably  re- 
turned thanks.  He  expressed  his  conviction 
that  a more  deserving  institution,  or  one  more 
calculated  to  excite  sympathy  and  goodwill 
amongst  the  members  of  the  trade  for  their  less 
(fortunate  brethren  could  scarcely  be  contem- 
iplated  ; and  he  made  a feeling  reference  to  Mr. 
iBiers,  to  whom,  though  he  had  lately  fallen 
linto  trouble,  the  institution  owed  so  much. 

Mr.  Grissel  said  the  next  toast  would  require 
but  very  few  words  from  him  to  recommend 
it.  It  was  the  health  of  a gentleman  who 
was  not  only  justly  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  who  had  rendered  most  eminent 
(services  to  that  institution,  both  as  its  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  that  day.  It  augured 
•well  for  any  institution  when  they  could  enlist 
l the  sympathies  of  such  a gentleman  as  their 
(respected  Chairman  in  its  favour,  and  he  felt 
(assured  that,  under  such  auspices,  it  could  not 
afail  to  flourish. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  felt  deeply 
;i grateful  for  the  honour  which  had  just  been 
(conferred  upon  him,  although  he  hardly 
^thought  he  was  entitled  to  the  rank  which  had 


been  assigned  to  him  in  his  profession  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Grissel; — at  all  events,  when  his 
friend  was  present.  He  could  assure  them 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  a great  honour  to  have 
been  selected  as  the  president  of  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  well  that  there  should  be  an  annual 
change  in  the  persons  appointed  to  fill  that 
honourable  office,  because  he  conceived  it 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  various  in- 
fluences to  bear,  and  induce  a greater  number 
of  persons  to  interest  themselves  in  its  objects. 
He  concluded  by  proposing  " The  Health  of 
their  respected  Treasurer.”  They  all  knew 
the  efforts  which  their  treasurer  had  made  in 
behalf  of  the  institution,  and  he  was  sure  they 
appreciated  them. 

Mr.  G.  Bird,  in  responding,  said  he  had  to 
congratulate  his  friends  around  him  on  the 
rapid  advance  which  the  institution  had  made 
during  the  past  year.  Their  institution  was 
only  commenced  in  1847,  and  they  had  now 
400  annual  subscribers,  1,600/.  stock,  and  100/. 
out  at  interest.  They  had  already  elected  four 
male  pensioners,  and  one  poor  female  pen- 
sioner. The  directors  contemplated  the  elec- 
tion of  five  more  pensioners  in  October  next ; 
and  if  the  gentlemen  at  the  tables  would 
only  fillup  their  subscription  lists  with  a liberal 
hand,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  desirable 
object  would  be  effected.  Their  worthy  chair- 
man had  told  them  that  the  building  trade  was 
a most  important  community.  He  believed  it 
was,  and  he  also  believed  that  the  builders 
had  the  power,  if  they  had  the  will,  of  making 
their  institution  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  charities  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed,  “ The  Archi- 
tects, Engineers,  and  Surveyors,”  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Godwin. 

Mr.  Godwin  returned  thanks. 

The  health  of  “ Mr.  Thomas  Cozens  and  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,”  " The  Stewards 
of  the  day  ” (acknowledged  by  Mr.  Kendall), 
and  other  toasts,  were  then  disposed  of,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated.* 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


The  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Church,  Northampton,  Mr.  C. 
Vickers,  architect,  was  postponed  till  1 7 th  ult., 
when  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
archdeacon  of  the  diocese  in  presence  of  a 
large  assembly.  The  church,  we  perceive,  is 
to  be  cruciform,  in  the  Early  English  style, 
with  tower  at  the  crux,  and  broach  spire.  There 

is  a five-light  window  at  the  east  end. The 

designs  for  All  Saints  Church,  at  Hockerill, 
have  been  sent  in,  and  the  plan  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Pritchett,  of  Stortford,  has  been  selected  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  building  will 
shortly  be  commenced.  It  will  be  Early 
English  in  style,  with  accommodation  for  500, 
without  galleries.  The  estimated  cost  of 

erection  is  4,000/. The  curate  officiating  at 

Norton  Church,  in  palliating  the  neglect  of  pro- 
viding a lightning  conductor  previous  tothe  late 
accident,  points  attention,  in  the  Leicester  Jour- 
nal, to  the  fact  that  this  is  a neglect  common  to 
“ almost  every  country  parish,  many  in  towns, 
and  even  not  a few  metropolitan  ones.  I be- 
lieve,” he  adds,  “ that  of  the  seven  or  eight  spire 
churches  nearest  to  Norton,  only  one,  that  of 
Stoughton,  possesses  a conductor,  and  even 
this  was  put  up,  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Legh  Keck,  only  about  two  years  ago.  I have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  case  in 
other  parts,  but  I find  among  the  instances 
quoted  in  a pamphlet  by  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris, 
of  churches  injured  by  lightning  owing  to  the 
want  of  conductors,  the  churches  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Martin,  in  Liverpool,  both^  struck  in 
1841 ; and  in  London,  that  of  Spitalfields, 
struck  in  the  same  year ; St.  Clement’s,  in  the 
Strand  ; and  above  all,  the  most  central  church 
in  the  whole  metropolis,  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields,  the  spire  of  which  was  struck  and  very 
much  injured  in  1842.”  These,  however,  are 
but  a very  few  of  the  numerous  instances  of 
damage  done  to  churches  from  want  of  light- 


Tiongst  the  subscriptions  announced  wc  noted,— Mr. 
ibitt,  21/.;  Mrs.  W.  Cubitt,  5/.  as.,  and  Miss  Eliza 
2/.  2s.  (well  done,  ladies);  Mr.  Grissell,  10/.  10s.; 
ipcr  10/.  10s.  ; Mr.  Rolfe,  5/.  5s.  ; Mr.  Gnmsdell, 
s.  ; Mr.  Bennett,  5/.  5s. ; Mr.  S.  Bird,  (annual)  10/. 
Mr.  Douglas  Pennant,  (annual)  20/.;  Messrs.  Lee  and 
;/.  5s. ; Mr.  Bushill,  5/.  5s.  ; Mr.  Harding,  North- 
5s. ; See,  About  -100/.  in  whole. 


ning  conductors  since  the  dates  specified. 

Nearly  850/.  have  been  subscribed  by  fifty- 
four  persons  towards  the  enlargement  of 
South  Hants  Infirmary.  Two  wings  for  forty- 
eight  patients,  at  a cost  of  2,000/.,  are  con- 
templated, or  one  at  least  to  begin  with. ■ 

The  Committee  of  Visitors  relative  to  the 
proposed  new  County  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
Hampshire,  recommended  that  the  tender 
for  the  erection  of  the  asylum  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Jackson,  of  Parliament-street,  London  (amount 
33,786/.  6s.  9d.,  and  sureties),  should  be 
accepted,  and  this  the  court  have  agreed  to. 
The  new  asylum  will  accommodate  about  400 
patients,  and  is  to  be  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Harris,  of  Hanwell.  The  principal 
front  will  be  about  800  feet  long,  and,  except 
a small  clock  tower  in  the  centre,  will  be  only 
two  stories  high.  Every  part,  except  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  will  be  of  the  plainest  descrip- 
tion possible.  The  total  cost  will  be  nearly 
50,000 /. — which  includes  site  and  land  adjoin- 
ing, 5,550/.,  less  timber,  1,500/.  ; extras  to 
building,  3,000/.,  and  furnishing,  10/.  to  12/.  a 
head.  " We  should  have  given  the  names  and 
amounts  tendered  by  unsuccessful  contrac- 
tors,” says  our  authority  for  these  particulars, 
the  Hampshire  Independent,  “ but  that  the 
committee  adopted  the  very  unusual,  and,  to 
our  minds,  reprehensible  course,  of  suppressing 

all  information  on  the  matter.” Cowbridge 

Church,  says  Felix  Farley,  is  undergoing  an 
entire  renovation  and  repair,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  diocesan  architect.  The 

donations  now  amount  to  nearly  1,000/. A 

committee  has  been  appointed  at  Bath  to  carry 
out  some  public  improvements,  and  especially 
to  replace  the  iron  railing  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Crescent  by  a light  stone  balustrade ; to  con- 
struct a wide  avenue  irom  the  park  to  the 
centre  of  the  Crescent,  divided  into  terraces 
by  flights  of  steps,  and  on  either  side  to  erect  a 
fountain,  throwing  jets  of  water  from  30  to  40 
feet  in  height.  Another  portion  of  the  design 
is,  to  place  fountains  in  Queen-square,  the 
Circus,  and  Laura- place;  the  waste  water  to 
be  conveyed  to  Ivingsmead-square,  to  form 

another  fountain. The  Infant  School, 

opened  in  Macdonald-street,  Birmingham, 
accommodates  150  children,  and  cost  upwards 

of  1,000/.,  ground  and  fittings  inclusive. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Exchange  at 
Wolverhampton,  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week 
before  last. The  new  cemetery  at  Wolver- 

hampton was  consecrated  on  Monday  week, 
except  a third  of  its  twenty  acres  set  apart  for 
dissenting  bodies.  Two  chapels,  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Adams,  of 
London,  architect,  are  attached,  and  are  in  the 
Early  English  style:  each  chapel  measures 
40  feet  by  18  feet.  The  grounds  are  undulated, 
and  command  extensive  views.  A long  tier  of 
catacombs  occupies  an  elevated  position  south 
of  the  chapels. The  contract  for  the  erec- 

tion of  the  baths  and  washhouses  in  Saul- 
street,  Preston,  has  been  let.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  is  about  6,000/., 
to  which  will  be  added  about  1,000/.  for 
engineering  fittings.  It  is  intended  to  lay 

the  foundation-stone  in  a few  weeks. 

On  Monday  week  the  large  chimney  at  Messrs. 
Banks  and  Co.’s  iron  foundry,  Chorley,  fell  to 
the  ground,  striking  the  centre  of  the  foundry 
building,  and  dashing  the  part  on  which  it  fell 
to  the  ground,  besides  injuring  the  engine  and 
boiler.  A well  had  been  sunk  near  the  base  of 

the  chimney. On  the  24th  ult.,  a portion 

of  a mill  at  Oldham  fell.  The  building  had 
been  giving  way  for  some  time.  The  workmen 
had  just  escaped  before  the  gable  and  two  bays 
of  the  mill,  five  stories  high,  with  all  the 
machinery  on  the  upper  floors,  came  down 
with  a crash.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 

1,000/. A colossal  statue  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Ley- 

land,  in  bronze,  with  a massive  pedestal,  is  to 

be  erected  at  Halifax. Arrangements,  says 

the  Reformer's  Gazette,  have  been  completed 
for  enlarging  the  prison  at  Paisley  : estimated 
expense  from  9,000/.  to  10,000/.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  mason-work  are  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson and  Co.,  of  Glasgow. 


Hampton  Court  Palace. — A "Sketcher” 
directs  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  brick- 
work of  the  Tudor  portion  of  Hampton  Court 
is  being  scraped  without  occasion,  whereby, 
as  he  says,  its  pleasant  aspect  is  being  de- 
stroyed. 


WOBSLEY  IIALL,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. Mr.  Edward  Broke,  E.R.S.,  Architect. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ART  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  are  portions  of  an  address 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  North  London 
School  for  Drawing,  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas, 
the  head  master  : — 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  when  deploring  the 
dearth  of  opportunities  for  educating  taste  in 
this  country,  I am  giving  way  to  that  un- 
patriotic depreciation  of  British  talent  so  often 
indulged  in.  No  : this  sentiment  emanates 
from  a public  uneducated  in  art,  whose  taste 
is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  unable  to  run  alone, 
clutching  with  trepidation  any  support,  even 
that  of  corrupt  fashion.  To  this  untutored 
condition  we  must  attribute  the  neglect  of 
native  talent,  the  neglect  of  our  fine  art  manu- 
factures, the  neglect  of  art  education.  The 
long  and  weary  conflict  with  adverse  circum- 
stances of  some  of  our  greatest  artists  has 
been  a fate  so  common,  that  it  has  come  to  be 
considered  an  essential  passport  to  fame.  The 
public  forgets,  that  in  neglecting  genius  it 
compels  genius  to  neglect  it : both  are  sufferers, 
but  the  public  the  greater,  losing,  as  it  does, 
all  those  years  of  unworthy  employ  to  which 
it  dooms  genius  in  the  infancy  of  its  knowledge. 

To  an  uneducated,  and  therefore  undiscri- 
minating,  public,  is  also  to  be  attributed  the 
neglect  of  our  art  manufactures,  when  they 
had  attained  that  high  position  some  years 
since  promoted  by  the  enterprise  and  libe- 
rality of  Meisrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  Wedg- 
wood, and  a few  others, — suffering  the  manu- 
factures of  the  precious  metals  and  earthenware 
gradually  to  degenerate  into  foreign  fashions,  or, 
rather,  clumsy  imitations  of  foreign  fashions, 
and  to  which  we  may  also  attribute  the  incom- 
pleteness and  trashiness  of  our  fancy  manufac- 
tures generally. 

It  has  been  the  apathy  of  the  public  mind 
on  matters  of  taste,  too,  which  has  caused  the 
neglect  of  this  branch  of  education  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  suburban  art  schools.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  the  English  manufacturer 
and  artisan  are  deficient  in  taste ; but  only  let 
the  exhibition  of  it  be  demanded  by  discri- 
minating wealth,  and  we  vouch  for  a favour- 
able result — that  it  will  soon  be  responded  to. 
I feel  confident  there  is  a mass  of  latent  talent 
in  this  country  awaiting  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances to  burst  into  flame.  It  is  demand 
which  influences  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of 
that  portion  of  the  public  dependent  on  the 
hire  of  wealth  for  its  daily  bread,  and  labour 
naturally  asks  why  it  should  neglect  the  readier 
sources  of  employ  to  cultivate  higher  faculties, 
having  little  means  and  still  less  opportunities 
of  doing  so. 

We  are  gratified,  in  contemplating  the  state 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  to  find 
there  are  not  wanting  unmistakeable  signs  of 
the  dawn  of  a new  era,  even  in  matters  of 
taste.  Provincial  schools  of  design  and  art 
exhibitions  are  becoming  numerous— journals 
that  never  touched  upon  art,  are  now  treating  it 
as  an  important  matter — art-unions  are  spring- 
ing up— illustrated  works  are  permeating  the 
reading  world,  and  manufacturers  are  employ- 
ing in  some  few  cases  English,  but  more  com- 
monly German  and  French  designers,  of  whom 
there  are  many  hundreds  in  this  country.  This 
latter  fact  ought  to  warn  you  against  being 
supine,  and  incite  you  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  opportunities  now  offered  for  improving 
your  tastes,  seeing  that  the  advantages  which 
the  French  and  German  workmen  derive  from 
their  local  art-schools  enable  them  to  respond 
to  the  caprices  of  fashion  even,  with  more 
ability  than  yourselves,  and  lead  to  their  pre- 
ference, to  the  detriment  of  national  labour, 
which  is  diminished  still  further  by  the  want  of 
discriminating  taste  in  the  public,  which  allows 
itto  be  contented  with  slight  work,  requiring 
perhaps  one-half  or  one-third  the  time  neces- 
sary to  perfection.  This  fact  would  hardly  be 
worthy  of  notice  if  of  rare  occurrence;  but 
when  we  witness  the  extent  to  which  the  sys- 
tem prevails,  and  its  effects,  it  becomes  a matter 
too  important  to  be  passed  over.  When  we 
consider  that  a large  proportion  of  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country  are  produced  in  half 
the  time  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  evident  that  in 
any  given  space  of  time  they  would  require 
twice  as  much  labour  to  perfect  them.  Now, 
as  a given  number  of  men  could  not  very  well 
double  their  hours  of  employ  if  perfection 
were  required,  it  would  be  necessary  to  double 


the  number  of  employed,  a circumstance  which 
could  not  fail  to  act  favourably  on  an  over- 
stocked labour-market.  We  do  not  confine 
our  remarks,  in  this  instance,  to  art  manu- 
factures only,  but  to  manufactures  generally; 
for  in  the  dignity  of  perfection  all  human  ivorks 
are  closely  allied. 

■***■*  * 

I have  remarked  upon  the  want  of  taste  and 
the  means  of  creating  taste, — the  disadvantage 
it  is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  to  the  commonwealth 
in  a mercantile  point  of  view;  but  perhaps  I 
have  not  yet  laid  sufficient  stress  on  the  per- 
nicious and  imperfect  system  of  education 
from  which  the  training  of  the  two  higher 
senses  is  discarded,  and  from  which  all  these 
disadvantages  proceed.  Are  they  educated  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? The  answer  is,  No. 
Are  they  at  any  of  our  public  schools,  or 
schools  generally  ? The  answer  is  again,  No. 
Does  that  deserve  to  be  called  education 
which  leaves  half  our  powers  neglected  ? I 
answer.  No.  *****  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  care  which  the  minute  and 
faithful  delineation  of  an  object  requires  is 
directly  calculated  to  form  those  habits  and 
tasles  which  are  in  intimate  connection  with 
private  happiness,  and  are  wanting  to  reform 
some  traits  of  Vandalism  in  our  national  man- 
ners. If  so,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  arts  of  design  should  receive  due  con- 
sideration in  the  curriculum  of  education, 
more  especially  of  the  less  wealthy  classes, — 
for,  besides  placing  within  their  reach  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  the  contemplation  of 
graceful  forms,  it  would  contribute  to  secure 
that  attention  to  the  person  and  the  dwelling 
which  is  so  essential  an  element  in  domestic 
happiness,  strengthening  also  that  sense  of 
self-respect  which  operates  as  a principle  of 
repulsion  to  vulgarity  and  vice,  and  of  attrac- 
tion to  courtesy  and  virtue.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  accomplishment  itself  that  is  of  so  much 
moment  to  the  masses,  but  the  training  of  the 
faculties  and  feelings  incident  to  it  to  appre- 
hend and  appreciate  things  lovely,  that  is  im- 
portant. The  habit  is  a security  against  the 
formation  of  vulgar  manners,  and  against 
familiarity  with  disgusting  scenes ; and,  taken 
into  the  economy  of  household  life,  it  may 
throw  an  outward  adornment  over  homes  of 
rusticity  and  artisan  employ,  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  which  is  an  end  worth  gaining. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

Vauxhall  Gardens. — Falke  de  Breaute,  who 
married  Margaret,  Earl  Baldwin’s  mother,  and 
built  a mansion,  or  hall,  in  South  Lambeth, 
.little  thought  “ Faukes-hall”  would  give  name 
to  the  large  district  that  now  bears  it,  and  that 
through  the  “ New  Spring  Garden,”  formed 
there  in  1 66 1 (“a  pretty  contrived  plantation,” 
says  Evelyn,  in  that  year),  it  would  gain  a 
world-wide  reputation. 

According  to  Mr.  Fillingham,  who  has  made 
an  extraordinary  collection  of  documents  re- 
lating to  Vauxhall,  or  Fox-hall,  the  title  of 
Spring  Garden  was  continued  till  1785  ; and 
fireworks  began  to  be  exhibited  there  about 
1798. 

Some  of  the  old  descriptions  of  the  gardens 
would  serve  now  : and  we  never  saw  the  place 
looking  better  than  it  did  a few  nights  ago, 
when  we  walked  in  to  see  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  which,  as 
a fast  young  friend  who  was  there  said,  gives, 
when  the  fireworks  are  going  off,  quite  a new 
idea  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Moscow.  It  is,  nevertheless,  effective  for 
its  purpose.  To  note  what  happened  to  us 
after,  we  might  quote  what  Pepys  said  when  he 
went  there  as  long  ago  as  1668,  with  Harry 
Killigrew  and  young  Newport, — “ And  so  to 
supper  in  an  arbour,  but,  Lord  ! their  mad  talk 
did  make  my  heart  ake.” 

Let  us  add,  for  the  advantage  of  those  who 
painted  the  picture,  as  well  as  of  the  visitors, 
that  a church  was  built  in  the  Kremlin  in 
1326  ; the  “ Granite  Palace”  rose  in  1487  ; the 
clock  tower  of  Ivan  Valiki  in  1600,  at  which 
time  there  were  thirty-five  churches  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Creniorne  Gardens. — What  may  be  done  by 
the  scene-painter  towards  making  an  ugly 
structure  fair  to  the  sight  may  be  seen  here. 
Under  the  alliterative  title  of  “ The  Polychrome 
Palace  of  Pavia,”  a very  respectable  piece  of 


tea-garden  painting,  puts  another  face  upon  an 
eyesore.  The  gardens  themselves  are  very 
pretty,  and  apparently  well  conducted.  The 
platform  wants  the  carpenter. 

At  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  Strand,  Victor 
Hugo’s  “Notre  Dame,”  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings, 
is  made  the  groundwork  of  anew  “Esmeralda,’’ 
a broad  piece  of  fun  with  two  or  three  very 
striking  scenes. 

At  the  Strand  Theatre,  “The  Philosopher’s 
Stone  ” has  two  architectural  scenes,  shewing 
very  considerable  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  but  marred  by  the  want  of  know- 
ledge of  perspective.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
chamber-scene,  for  example  (we  are  speaking 
to  the  artist  for  his  own  sake),  the  lines  of  the 
side  of  the  chimney-piece  run  altogether  diffe- 
rently from  the  lines  of  the  room,  with  which 
they  should  range. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Health  Commissioners,  in  their  elabo- 
rate report  on  this  momentous  question,  have 
proposed  a scheme  for  the  supply  of  pure  soft 
water  to  the  metropolis  that  must  be  admitted 
to  have  the  merit  of  boldness  and  originality 
at  least,  if  not  of  feasibility. 

Deprecating  the  various  evils  inherent  in  the 
present  radically  vicious  system,  and  especially 
the  expensive  and  insalubrious  hardness  of  the 
water  supplied,  as  well  as  its  injurious  impurity 
from  decompositive  and  other  animal  and  vege- 
tableimpregnations,the  intermittencyof  its  sup- 
ply, and  the  consequent  waste  of  a proportion  of 
it  estimated  from  careful  inquiries  to  be  no 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of 
45,000,000  gallons  a-day,  supplied  to  the 

288.000  houses  in  the  metropolis,  or  rather  to 

270.000  only  of  these,  causing  not  only 
unhealthy  damp  but  serious  dilapidations, — 
the  commissioners,  founding  their  scheme  on 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  engineer- 
ing inspectors  and  others,  on  its  partial 
practice  already  successfully  carried  out  in 
Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  and  on  the  Ord- 
nance survey,  as  well  as  on  chemical  analysis 
of  the  properties  of  424  specimens  of  water 
from  different  sources,  and  other  evidence, — 
now  propose  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  an 
amount  of  soft  and  pure  water  equivalent  to 
twice  the  actual  consumption,  exclusive  of  what 
is  expended  in  worse  than  useless  waste, — the 
proposed  supply  to  be  collected  from  the  rain 
drainage  of  an  area  of  100  to  150  square  miles 
of  gathering  ground,  otherwise  nearly  useless, 
such  as  that  lying  east  and  west  of  a line 
extending  from  Bagshot  to  Farnham.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  scheme,  it  is  estimated, 
would  be  about  one  million  sterling,  and  the 
metropolis  could  thus  be  supplied  with  pure 
soft,  filtered,  aerated,  and,  in  fact,  distilled 
water,  in  profuse  abundance,  though  without 
waste,  at  the  rate  of  2d.  a-week  per  tenement. 

For  the  prevention  of  the  enormous  waste 
which  has  been  proved  to  prevail  under  present 
circumstances,  for  the  prompt  extinction  of 
fires  without  engines,  and  for  other  and  im- 
portant purposes,  sanitary  and  otherwise, — it 
is  proposed  to  substitute  a constant  supply  at 
high  pressure,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
cisterns,  barrels,  &c.,  and  to  combine, 
ultimately,  the  system  of  drainage  with  that  of 
supply,  substituting  tubular  drains  of  small 
calibre,  through  which  the  soil  and  waste  water 
will  force  their  way,  without  opportunity  of  de- 
posit, in  place  of  the  present  more  capacious 
outlets,  which  not  only  favour  such  deposits,  hut 
necessitate  an  immense  waste  of  water  in  flush- 
ing, which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  commission 
to  do  away  with,  more  especially  as  the  sewage, 
they  conceive,  can  never  be  manageably  turned 
to  useful  account  on  the  great  scale,  nor  the 
Thames  purified,  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to 
continue.  As  to  the  purification  of  the  Thames 
water,  however,  it  is  considered  that  even  were 
that  at  once  accomplished,  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  supply  the  metropolis  from  such  a 
source,  the  hardness  of  the  water  being  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it.  As  it  is,  the 
commission  deem  it  an  urgent  duty  to  compel 
the  abandonment  of  its  use  altogether  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  saving  derivable  from  a substitution 
of  soft  for  hard  water,  even  in  the  mere  article 
of  soap,  or  tea,  is  something  quite  enormous. 
The  whole  expense  of  washing  alone  is  esti- 
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ated  by  the  Commissioners  at  5,000,000/!., 
i an  average  of  Is.  a-head  per  week,  and  the 
ving  **  would  be  probably  equivalent  to  the 
hole  of  the  money  expended  at  present  in 
ie  water  supply.”  Besides  the  benefits  of 
ift  water  in  various  processes  of  manufacture, 
o,  the  encouragement  to  temperance  in  the 
ipply  of  so  pleasant  and  wholesome  a beve- 
ge  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  is  what  the 
ondoners  have  little  conception  of.  Strangers 
ho  come  to  the  metropolis  from  localities 
here  so  salubrious  a draught  as  pure  and 
ren  moderately  soft  water  is  customary,  are 
Drrified  in  drinking  the  metropolitan  water, 
itli  a feeling  as  if  the  draught  were  a mere 
ilution  of  lime,  giving  as  little  gratification, 

■ quenchment  of  thirst,  as  the  parched  throat 
: the  dreamer  of  draughts  of  water  feels  after 
vallowing  imaginary  bucketfuls.  Hence  it  is 
/at  the  metropolitans,  knowing  nothing  of 
ie  delights  of  water  drinking,  have  a settled 
ut  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  water  in  the  ab- 
ractthat  is  unfit  for  human  drinking.  Hence 
is  that  brewers  make  hundreds  of  thousands 
ir  their  heirs  to  throw  away. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

A general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
eld  on  Friday  evening,  the  31st  of  May,  to 
jceive  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
eneral  affairs  of  the  society,  at  the  rooms  of 
ie  Institute  of  British  Architects,  granted 
>r  that  purpose.  Professor  Cockerell,  R.A., 
3ok  the  chair,  and  there  was  a good 
tten dance  of  members. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  hon.  sec.,  read  the 
eport  of  the  committee,  which  commenced 
rith  an  explanation  and  account  of  the 
bstacles  to  regularity  in  the  issue  of  the  pub- 
ications  of  the  society.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
ncome,  and  the  non-performance  of  the  engage- 
nents  made  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
ft’ers  of  assistance  for  text  had  been  accepted, 
/ad  been  amongst  the  causes  of  delay  in  1848 
nd  1849.  The  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
ear  ending  30th  April,  1849,  showed  receipts 
if  515/.  11s.,  the  subscriptions  of  491  members 
if  the  society;  and  expenditure  of  460/.  3s.  2d. 
)f  this  231/.  5s.  7d.  had  been  paid 

or  lithography.  The  balance  in  the 
lands  of  the  treasurer  was  then  55/.  7s.  lOd. 
/or  the  year  ending  April  30,  1850,  there  ap- 
leared  receipts — from  394  subscriptions  and 
he  last  year’s  balance — of  469/.  Is.  10d.,  with 
.n  expenditure  of  292/.  17s.  8d.,  and  liabilities 
if  30/.  17s.  4d.,  amounting  together  to  the 
um  of  323/.  15s.,  and  thus  showing  a balance 
if  145/.  6s.  lOd.  for  a third  Part,  the  letter- 
uess  and  its  expenses. 

Relativetothe  difficulty  of  inducingarchitects 
o write.  Professor  Donaldson  pointed  out  the 
mportance  of  architects  reasoning  out  their 
houghts,  and  of  the  advantages  which  followed 
he  use  of  the  pen.  What  were  wanted  now,  he 
aid,  were  principles  which  all  could  apply, — 
mggestions  to  set  minds  in  commotion. 

The  Chairman  having  first  complimented 
he  Committee  and  the  officers  on  their  zeal, 
iffered  some  observations  on  the  same  theme, 
t was  to  be  regretted  that  we  were  so  wholly 
mitative,  and  we  scarcely  knew  what  to  follow. 
Dur  present  position  he  considered  Babel-ish 
■ nd  disgraceful.  Advantage  ought  to  be  taken 
if  all  advances  in  knowledge,  hut  this  we  did 
lot  do.  Since  the  peace  we  had  been  deluged 
vith  novelties,  and  had  taken  whatever  was 
oretty  : what  we  now  wanted  was  sounder 
criticism,  and  that  we  should  only  adopt  what 
ivas  good. 

Mr.  Thomas  Little,  as  a member,  expressed 
sis  satisfaction  at  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  afterwards  seconded  a resolution  to 
kdopt  the  report,  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  II. 
f.  Stephens.  It  was  afterwards  resolved,  on 
die  motion  of  Mr.  Ashpitel,  seconded  by  Mr. 
..’Anson,  “That  this  meeting  does  not  consider 
the  society  at  present  to  be  in  a position  to 
guarantee  the  effective  continuance  of  such  an 
important  work  as  the  * Cyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
cecture,’  referred  to  in  the  report,  but  requests 
;hat  the  list  of  ‘ terms  ’ be  continued,  in  order 
.o  complete  that  portion  of  a most  desirable 
object.” 

Part  II.  of  the  publication  for  the  year  is 
issued : it  contains  thirteen  valuable  plates 
"two  of  which  are  coloured),  from  drawings  by 


Messrs.  Heneker,  I’Anson,  T.  H.  Lewis,  James 
Bell,  John  Johnson,  F.  Lawford,  Sydney 
Smirke,  John  Davies  (the  Piazza  Loretto),  and 
J.  M.  Lockyer. 


SCULPTURE  IN  THE  1851  EXHIBITION. 

A writer  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Desiyn  says  : — “ Modern  sculpture 
has  been  considered  by  the  Commission 
as  not  having  any  adequate  place  of  exhi- 
bition in  London,  and  therefore  it  has  been 
determined  that  it  is  to  have  the  honour 
and  opportunity,  not  accorded  to  painting, 
of  being  amply  accommodated  in  the  inter- 
national Exhibition.  We  have  the  greater 
right,  therefore,  to  hope  that  the  occasion  will 
assemble  a more  remarkable  collection  than  has 
ever  before  been  brought  together  in  this  country. 
We  may  hope  that  this  collection  will  be  select 
as  well  as  large ; and  that  each  specimen  re- 
ceived will  be  worthy  of  public  and  conti- 
nental regard.  For  who  would  not  rather 
contemplate  an  assemblage  of  a compara- 
tively few  excellent  works,  than  to  see  them 
interspersed  among  many  times  their  number 
of  mediocre  associates  ? The  regulations  on 
this  point,  put  forth  by  the  Commission, 
appear  at  present  somewhat  less  precise  than 
perhaps  they  will  be  made  hereafter.  They 
express  that  they  will  allow  three  works  to  be 
received  from  each  living  sculptor,  and  works  of 
artists  deceased  within  two  years  of  the  open- 
ing, with  a view  to  their  exhibition.  But  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  there  are  many  materials 
in  which  the  sculptor  may  work, — marble, 
stone,  bronze,  wood,  the  precious  metals,  &c. 
Is  it  to  be  understood  that  each  artist  may 
send  in  three  works  in  each  of  these  materials, 
or  only  three  works  in  all,  whatever  be  the 
material  ? The  first  would  seem  calling  for  too 
much,  the  latter,  perhaps,  for  too  little.  Mate- 
rials themselves  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
coming  Exhibition,  as  well  as  their  artificial 
treatment,  and  that  art  should  be  exercised  in 
a variety  of  materials  is  evidently  an  object 
proposed  to  be  encouraged  by  the  coming 
Exhibition;  therefore  it  may  be  well  to  allow 
the  sculptor  to  send  in  works  in  any  number 
of  materials,  but  be  restricted  to  send  but  one 
( his  best  one)  in  each.  If,  however,  he  is  con- 
fined to  but  three  works  in  all,  would  it  not  be 
well  still  to  let  him  but  send  one  only  (his 
best)  in  each  material  ? — for  instance,  one  in 
marble,  one  in  plaster,  and  one  in  bronze ; or 
one  in  bronze,  one  in  ivory,  and  one  in  the 
precious  metals.  This,  however,  would  of 
course  have  no  reference  to  what  any  manu- 
facturer may  have  executed  from  a sculptor’s 
design,  which  the  manufacturer  may  send  in 
as  a specimen  of  his  own  manufacture,  because, 
if  that  were  the  case,  it  would  tend  to  defeat 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  international 
Exhibition,  the  uniting  of  manufacture  and 
art.” 


PALLADIO. 

Since  your  remarks  on  Mr.  Ashpitel’s 
“ Selections  from  Palladio,”  in  the  Academy 
exhibition,  the  following  lines  have  been  affixed 
to  the  frame  by  some  person  unknown. 

* * 

“ Ne  spernas  oculos  dimittere,  amice  viator, 

Quod  fuerim  exigufi  piota  tabella  mand  : 

Ne  spernas,  apud  has  tantas,  si  parva  minorem 
Hanc  sedem  teneara,  convenit  iste  locus  : 

Ast  tibi  magni  hominis  jam  grandia  prtebeo  facta, 
Qui,  post  Romanos,  primus  in  artesua. 

Hie  sunt,  quas  clarus  struxit  Palladius  tedes, 
Magnatum  sedes,  atria,  templa  Dei ; 

Tot,  tantas,  tarn  pulchras,  eximiiasque  decore, 
CEvo  non  ullo  condidit  unus  homo.”* 


Artists  in  Paris. — In  order  to  assist  the 
Paris  artists,  the  Government  has  authorized 
another  lottery  of  works  of  art  to  the  extent  of 
24,000/. 

* Translation  : — 

Disdain  not,  gentle  friend,  to  cast  thine  eye 
On  me,  though  painted  by  a feeble  hand  ; 

And  with  such  pictures,  and  such  honoured  men, 
Though  in  a lesser  rank,  1 here  am  placed: 

A lowly  seat  befits  a modest  name. 

Still  1 afford  the  loftiest  thoughts  of  him, 

The  brightest  since  the  palmy  days  of  Rome : 

These  are  the  works  of  great  Palladio’s  hand, — 

The  domes  of  princes,  halls  of  justice,  churches 
Of  God.  So  many,  and  such  mighty  works, 

So  fitly  planned,  so  noble  in  their  beauty ; 

In  no  one  era  has  it  e’er  been  given 

To  one  sole  hand  to  be  the  honoured  author. 


ISOOftB. 

Church  Walks  in  Middlesex  ; being  an  Eccle- 
siologist's  Guide  to  that  County.  By  John 
Hanson  Sperling,  B.A.  London:  Joseph 
Masters.  1849. 

A Hand-book  of  English  Ecclesiology.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Ecclesiological  (late  Cambridge 
Camden)  Society.  London  : J.  Masters. 
The  intention  of  “Church  Walks”  is  very 
good.  It  is  addressed  to  young  ecclesiologists 
and  others  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  churches  of  Middlesex,  many  of  them 
little  known.  “ Middlesex  cannot  boast  of 
such  large  and  beautiful  ecclesiastical  edifices 
as  many  of  our  other  English  counties  ; but  at 
the  same  time  it  abounds  with  plain  and  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  different  styles,  well 
adapted  for  the  study  of  beginners.”  When  we 
say,  however,  that  the  book  is  a very  small 
volume  of  200  pages  of  rather  large  type,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  incommensurate  with 
the  subject  and  intention.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted  : an  incomplete  book  on  any 
subject  has  the  effect  of  stopping  for  a time 
the  production  of  a complete  one. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  some  etchings 
by  Mr.  Truefitt.  The  second  book  at  the  head 
of  this  notice,  “ Hand-book  of  Ecclesiology,” 
is  a reprint,  with  great  additions,  of  the  “ Few 
Hints  on  the  practical  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,”  issued  by  the  late  Cambridge 
Camden  Society.  It  will  be  found  very  useful 
by  church  visitors. 

Architectural  Sketches,  Italy.  Drawn  on  the 
spot.  By  T.  C.  Tinkler,  Architect.  49, 
Great  Marlborough-street.  No.  2. 

The  second  Part  of  Mr.  Tinkler’s  sketches 
is  published,  and  comprises  an  ornament  from 
St.  Gregorio,  Monte  Celio,  Rome;  villas,  &c., 
from  the  Campagna;  details  from  the  Villa 
Madama,  and  villa  and  fountain  in  the  Borg- 
hese  gardens.  It  is  a considerable  improve- 
ment on  No.  1. 


JMtflceUaiifa. 

Monument  to  John  Bunyan,  in  Bed- 
ford.— An  edifice  has  just  been  completed  on 
the  site  of  the  old  meeting-house  and  of  its 
ancient  predecessor,  the  “ Barn  of  John  Ruflf- 
head,”  where  the  glorious  dreamer  himself 
administered  to  his  townsfolk.  The  Art 
Journal  of  the  current  month  gives  the 
following  particulars.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ing is  that  in  use  immediately  after  the  time 
‘of  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  of 
which  there  are  but  few  good  examples  in  the 
country,  and  those  generally  by  Gibbs, 
the  architect  of  St.  Martin’s  Church. 
The  material  of  the  base,  which  shows  about 
4 feet  above  ground,  is  hammer-dressed  lime- 
stone from  a neighbouring  quarry,  capped  with 
Yorkshire  plinth,  giving  a footing  to  the 
pilasters.  The  superstructure  is  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings  : the  two  side  elevations  are 
each  divided  into  six  compartments,  by  pi- 
lasters with  stone  mounted  bases,  and  capitals 
surmounted  by  a stone  architrave  and  mo- 
dillion  cornice.  The  front  is  elevated  on  a 
basement  of  three  steps,  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  building,  but  divided  by  massive 
blocks  to  receive  the  pilasters,  which  are  uni- 
form with  those  on  the  side  elevation.  In  the 
centre  compartment  is  the  principal  entrance, 
with  semicircular  head  in  rusticated  masonry. 
The  architrave  corresponds  to  the  side  eleva- 
tions, and  is  surmounted  with  a pediment. 
The  outer  dimensions  of  the  building  are  80 
feet  by  50  feet,  and  the  height  32  feet  from 
floor  to  cornice.  The  ceiling  is  panelled,  and 
the  centre  division  is  covered  to  give  an  addi- 
tional height  of  7 feet.  The  building  is  lighted 
by  a bude-light  chandelier.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Wing  and  Jackson,  and  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Berrill,  Maxey,  and  Ward,  all 
of  Bedford.  It  cost  in  its  erection  3,700/. 

Growth  of  London. — Returns  just  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
show  that  the  total  number  of  new  houses 
built  within  the  metropolitan  police  districts, 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  up  to  the 
present  time,  amounts  to  64,058;  and  the 
number  of  streets  formed,  to  1,652,  200  miles 
in  length. 
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The  Nailers’  Strike. — A nail  master, 
in  Aris’s  Gazette , states,  among  other  reasons 
why  the  masters  persist  in  their  intention  to 
reduce  wages,  that  the  factors  and  “ foggers  ” 
who  pay  in  truck  are  underselling  them  in  the 
markets,  and  compelling  them  to  the  reduction 
of  wages ; but  that  there  are  other  reasons  for 
the  present  crisis,  among  which  not  the  least 
is  the  immense  extent  to  which  machine  cut 
nails  are  now  being  made,  and  the  competition 
also  with  articles  of  foreign  produce  made  at 
wages  very  considerably  lower  than  their  own. 
He  calls  on  the  men  to  assist  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  truck  system,  but  states,  that  with 
accumulated  stock  and  small  demand,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  money-paying  masters  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  men.  This  nail  master 
corroborates  our  recent  report  of  the  state  of 
the  iron  trade,  by  remarking,  that  “ iron  has 
fallen  10s.  to  L 5s.  a ton  in  Staffordshire,”  and, 
indeed,  that  there  is  “ a fallen  market  as  re- 
gards all  goods  connected  with  the  iron  trade, 
with  iron  falling  still  lower,”  and  that “ wrought 
nails  can  have  no  immunity  from  the  like 
result.” 

Railing  about  St.  Paul’s.— At  a meeting 
of  the  City  Sewers  Commission,  a letter  from 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  finally 
negativing  the  proposed  improvement,  was  read 
by  the  clerk,  on  which  a discussion  followed, 
with  a very  interesting  speech  by  Mr.  Blake, 
in  which  he  showed  that  the  railing  had  not 
been  directed  by  Wren  himself,  and  that  his 
desire  had  been  to  exhibit  it  open  and  unen- 
cumbered on  all  sides,  with  approaches  worthy 
of  its  architectural  character.  Mr.  Blake  also 
alluded  with  regret  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  interior  should  be  turned  into  a mere 
money-getting  puppet-show,  instead  of  being 
thrown  open  for  the  improvement  of  taste.  He 
read  some  records  connected  with  the  building, 
and  concluded  by  moving  to  apply  for  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  carry  out  the  proposed  im- 
provement. This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, who  expressed  his  surprise  and  regret  that 
Mr.  Cockerell,  who  had  warmly  approved  of 
the  plan  at  first,  had  subsequently  condemned 
and  opposed  it.  The  motion  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Canal  Locks  Superseded. — On  the 
Monklands  Canal,  at  Blackhill-locks,  the  waste 
of  water,  time,  and  labour,  have  been  obviated 
by  the  substitution  of  a steep  incline,  with  rails, 
and  water-tight  cradles,  into  one  of  which 
latter  the  boat  is  floated,  when  it  is  drawn  up 
by  a wire  rope,  worked  with  drums,  by  the 
power  of  a steam-engine,  aided  by  the  descend- 
ing cradle  filled  with  water.  Thus  in  five 
minutes  the  half-hour’s  work  of  eight  locks, 
costing  hitherto  100/.  a-day,  is  done  at  com- 
paratively little  expense,  and  with  a waste  of 
no  more  than  the  water  displaced  by  each 
boat,  when  floated  into  its  cradle.  Mr.  Leslie, 
of  Edinburgh,  the  engineer  of  Dundee  Har- 
bour, has  adopted  this  idea  from  American 
practice  or  experiment. 

Self-generating  Gas-lamp.— An  acci- 
dent having  occurred  with  one  of  Holliday’s 
lamps,  whereby  a woman  was  severely  burnt 
by  the  naphtha  falling  from  it  in  an  inflamed 
state,  and  the  seller  having  refused  to  take 
back  the  article  as  an  imperfectly  constructed 
one,  an  action  of  damages  was  brought  at 
nisi  prius,  when  evidence  was  led  to  the  effect 
that  the  joints  were  merely  soldered,  and  not 
brazed,  as  they  ought  to  have  been, — the  in- 
ference being  that  the  naphtha  had  escaped  in 
consequence.  For  the  defender  it  was  urged, 
that  it  must  have  been  through  carelessness 
in  putting  up  the  lamp  that  the  naphtha  was 
spilt.  The  jury  gave  a verdict  of  10/.  da- 
mages. 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. — 
The  Syndicate,  in  their  first  annual  report  to 
the  senate,  state  that  the  new  building  has 
been  carefully  examined  by  the  curator,  and 
found  to  be  without  settlements  or  cracks,  and 
firm  and  secure  throughout,  and  that  the 
museum  has  been  safely  removed  into  it. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  Disney 
collection  in  the  large  west  room.  The  museum 
has  been  visited  by  40,848  persons  during  the 
past  year,  and  not  the  slightest  injury,  mis- 
conduct,  or  annoyance  has  occurred. 

\\  e st  mi  ns  ter  New  Bridge.— The  Com- 
mittee have  decided  that  the  Standing  Orders 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
« for  a !»“«• 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  19th  inst.,  for  the 
erection  of  the  carcase  of  a public  house,  as 
also  of  two  shops,  at  Upper  Holloway;  by 
13th,  for  finishing  two  houses  at  Islington; 
by  13th,  for  the  erection  of  a set  of  farm- 
buildings,  near  Maldon,  Essex;  by  15th,  for 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  seven  houses  at 
St.  Luke’s  ; by  27th,  for  erecting  a new  wing 
to  the  Gloucester  County  Lunatic  Asylum;  by 
26th,  for  finishing  three  houses  at  Hastings  ; by 
18  th,  for  constructing  about  2,700  feet  of  glazed 
stone-ware  pipe  drainage  at  Upper  Holloway; 
by  2Qth,  for  the  erection  of  St.  James’s  Church, 
Ogley  Hay,  Wolverhampton ; by  a date  not 
specified,  for  construction  of  some  wrought- 
iron  gates  in  Gothic  work,  and  wrought-iron 
vanes;  by  13th,  for  construction  of  additions 
to  bridges  at  Stratford,  Essex;  by  15th,  for  the 
several  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  a public 
building  at  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent;  by  14th,forthe 
addition  of  one  or  two  wings  and  alterations  to 
the  Royal  South  Hants  Infirmary;  by  10th,  for 
constructing  a tunnel  or  conduit  at  Drum- 
bowie,  Shotts,  near  Glasgow;  by  a date  not 
specified,  for  laying  lines  of  cast-iron  pipes  for 
the  Glasgow  Water  Company;  by  15th,  for 
erecting  stables  and  out-buildings  at  Orling- 
bury,  Northampton;  by  15th,  for  the  restora- 
tion and  alteration  of  the  endowed  school  at 
Burton  Latimer,  Northampton;  by  14th,  for 
works  in  erecting  a farm-house  at  Hanning- 
ton,  near  Holcot,  Northampton;  by  25tb,  for 
construction  of  about  1,410  yards  of  wharf 
wall  at  Birkenhead  Docks;  by  13th,  for  the 
supply  of  140  tons  of  cast-iron  sleepers  for  the 
York  and  North  Midland  Railway ; and  by 
1 5th,  for  the  supply  of  materials  and  labour, 
in  various  branches  of  the  building  trades,  for 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Marylebone, — separate  ten- 
ders. 

Pimlico. — The  derivation  of  this  word  is 
explained  from  the  following  passage  in  a rare 
(if  not  unique)  tract,  entitled,  “ Newes  from 
Hogsdon,  1598:” — “Have  at  thee,  then,  my 
merrie  boyes,  and  hey  for  old  Ben  Pimlico’s 
nutbrowne.”  Pimlico  kept  a place  of  enter- 
tainment in  or  near  Hoxton,  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  nut-brown  ale.  The  place  seems  after- 
wards to  have  been  called  by  his  name,  and  is 
constantly  mentioned  by  our  early  dramatists. 
In  1609  a tract  was  printed,  entitled,  “ Pimlyco, 
or  Runne  Red  Cap,  ’tis  a Mad  World  at 
Hogsdon.”  Isaac  Reed  (Dodsley’s  Old  Plays, 
ed.  Collier,  vii.  51)  says: — “A  place  near 
Chelsea  is  still  called  Pimlico,  and  was  resorted 
to  within  these  few  years,  on  the  same  account 
as  the  former  at  Hogsdon.” — Notes  and 
Queries. 

Railway  Traffic. — The  traffic  receipts 
on  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
first  20  weeks  of  present  year  amounted  to 
4,262,902/.,  or  793/.  a-mile,— of  1849,  to 
3,761,632 /.,  or  827/.  a-mile, — of  1848,  to 
3,330,902/.,  or  916/.  a-mile,  — of  1847,  to 
2 933,305/.,  or  1,034/.  a-mile, — of  1846,  to 
2,550,7/5 /.,  or  1,196/.  a-mile.  The  length  of 
railways  open  over  which  that  traffic  was 
carried,  in  1850,  was  5,470  miles;  in  1849, 
4,644  miles;  in  1848,  3,756  miles;  in  1847, 
2,990  miles;  and  in  1846,  2,202  miles, 

lhere  is  a considerable  improvement  in  the 
traffic  receipts  per  mile  during  the  present 
year,  attributed  mainly  to  comparative  fallino- 
off  in  mileage  opened. 

Rotherhithe.  — On  Saturday,  the  1st 
inst.,  a new  chapel  at  Rotherhithe  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul ; and 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  consisting  of 
nave  and  chancel  without  aisles,  having  a bell 
gable  at  west  end.  The  porch  is  on  the  south 
side,  and  there  is  a small  vestry  at  the  north- 
east angle.  The  sittings  are  all  free,  with 
accommodation  for  300  persons.  Mr.  Wm. 
Beatson  vvas  the  architect.  We  have  not  seen 
it.  This  is  the  fourth  church  erected  in  the 
parish  through  the  exertions  of  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Blick. 

Conversazione.  — Lord  Londesborough 
has  issued  cards  for  a limited  morning  meet- 
ing at  his  residence  on  Monday,  the  10th. 

A mummy  from  Thebes  is  to  be  unrolled. 

Inflammability  of  Asphalte.— With 
reference  to  a recent  occurrence  in  Herts.,  the 
Seyssell  Asphalte  Company  request  us  to  state, 
that,  as  appears  from  a correspondence  for- 
ced, the  tank  in  question  was  not  lined 
with  the  bitumen  sold  under  their  patent, 


Ideal  of  the  Vatican.— Had  the  Vati- 
can  been  built  from  a regular  design,  or  on  any 
intelligible  plan,  it  might  probably  have  ap- 
peared less  wonderful  than  it  is,  because  the 
mind  would  have  been  able  to  form  at  once  a 
conception  of  the  whole.  At  present,  it  appears 
like  one  of  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the  East, 
in  which  you  might  wander  for  ever  without 
emerging  from  the  labyrinth.  You  mount, 
you  descend,  you  turn  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
and  everywhere  find  yourself  in  a blaze  of 
grandeur,  consisting  principally  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  world ; and  if  you  have 
the  courage  to  compare  the  productions  of  our 
present  civilization  with  those  of  our  predeces- 
sors, you  will  be  compelled  to  admit  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  the  latter.  The  statues  of 
Buonarotti,  Canova,  Thorvaldsen,  and  others, 
literally  dwindle  into  insignificance  before 
those  of  the  third-rate  sculptors  of  antiquity; 
and  in  vases,  candelabra,  &c.  we  have  nothing 
at  all  to  compare  with  what  has  been  left  to 
us.  Taken  altogether,  the  Vatican  ought  to 
suggest  to  its  owners  ideas  of  humanity  and 
peace,  and  of  profound  veneration  for  human 
genius,  which  has  created  that  universe  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. A description  of  the  Vatican  would 
be  an  account  of  all  the  arts  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  which  have  there  piled  up 
their  treasures  in  profusion.  — Chambers's 
Journal. 

A rch/eological  Institute. — The  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Oxford,  will  commence 
Tuesday,  June  18th,  and  terminate  Tuesday, 
June  25th.  On  the  21st,  Professor  Willis  will 
deliver  a discourse  on  the  “ Archaeological 
History  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

Town  Museum  at  Leicester. — A 
curious  relic  found  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Carthage,  and  like  the  lid  of  a rock  tomb  or 
sarcophagus,  with  symbolical  figures  not  yet 
explained,  has  been  presented  to  this  museum 
by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  together  with  a 
number  of  books,  including  Inigo  Jones’s 
Designs,  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  &c. 

Obstruction  of  Little  Exmouth- 
street,  St.  Pancras. — Some  correspond- 
ents complain  that  this  street  has,  for  the  last 
four  weeks,  been  converted  into  a stone  or 
paying  yard,  for  the  exclusive  behoof  of  streets 
adjoining,  and  although  the  stone-yard  of  the 
trust  is  within  200  yards’  distance. 

Somebody  Wrong. — The  following  are  the 
tenders  delivered  for  building  a church  in  the 


:toria-road,  Kensington  : 
Higgs  and  Son 

. £5,400 

0 

0 

Todd 

. 4,950 

0 

0 

Bird 

. 4,849 

0 

0 

Locke  and  Nesham 

. 4,530 

0 

0 

Smith  and  Appleford  . . . 

. 4,497 

0 

0 

Kelk 

. 4,475 

0 

0 

R'gby  

. 4,450 

0 

0 

Haward  and  Nixon 

. 4,375 

0 

0 

Holland  

. 3,573 

0 

0 

Myers  

. 3,540 

0 

0 

[advertisement.] 

Cutting  Slates  by  Machinery. — Mr.  Ma- 
thew, one  of  the  partners  in  the  well-known  “ Rhiw- 
bryfdir  Slate  Company,”  has  just  patented  an 
apparatus  for  cutting  slates  from  the  rough,  as  well 
as  for  cutting  them  into  various  shapes,  called 
“ fancy  slates.”  This  apparatus,  from  what  we 
hear,  is  likely  to  prove  itself  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Company,  as  it  not  only  cuts  a much  larger 
quantity,  but  at  considerably  less  expense  than  can 
be  done  by  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  the  slates 


are  so  perfect  in  shape  as  not  to  require  any  “ after- 
dressing’  by  the  slater  before  putting  them  upon 
the  roof.  The  “fancy  slates” 


are  highly  orna- 
mental, and  whilst  they  cover  with  equal  security 
the  same  space  as  the  square  ones,  require  less 
timber  to  support  them,  and  are  much  less  expensive 
in  transit. 


TENDERS 


For  Sunderland  Baths  and  Washhouses  — engineering 
work  not  included;  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  jun.,  Architect: — 


Whole  work 

Mason,  &c 

Joiner  and 
Carpenter. 

W.  Tone  and  Son  . . 
Winship  and  English 

£.  a.  d 
1,395  0 0 
1,227  0 0 

£.  a.  d. 

£.  ».  d. 

J.  Hamilton 

W.  Scott  

1,137  0 0 
1,060  0 0 

A.  Wardropper*  .... 

1,025  0 0 

580  0 0 

Carter  and  Swinburne 

B.  Max  field 

W.  Lewis 

P.  Maddison 

751  0 0 

657  16  9 

409  10  0 

399  0 0 

350  0 0 

* The  slaters’  and  painters’  and  glaziers’  works  are  omitted 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

To  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 

Jonday,  June  10. — Institute  of  British  Architects,  8 p.m. 
'nuRSDAY,  June  13.— Rojal  Society,  8j  p.m. ; Society  of 
tiquarics,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  June  14. — Architectural  Association,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1 J.  B.  T.,”  “ A.,”  Stourbridge,  “ W.,”  " J.  F.,” 
Juery  ” (such  a suggestion  has  been  made  already,  but 
not  our  advocacy),  “S.  II.,”  “ W.  J.”  (we  have  no 
ther  particulars  yet),  “ J.  P.,”  “Quondam”  (next  week), 
)ne  of  the  Contributors  of  Designs,”  “ Mercantes,”  “ F. 

“ E.  A.”  (not  sufficiently  useful  to  engrave),  “ C.  M. 
’ “ Lcnse,”  “ J.  D.  P.,”  “ W.  B.,”  “J.B.,”  “T.  J. 
” (faveur  us  with  sight  of  the  sketch),  “J.  S.  \V.,” 
«.  L.  L.”  (translations  forwarded  will  be  looked  at). 

! Books  and  Addresses."  — We  have  not  time  to  point 
books  or  find  addresses. 

IOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
its  should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
“Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
ised  to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ilia  day  is  published,  in  one  vol.  imperial  4to.,  cloth,  price  30s., 

DESIGNS  for  COUNTRY  CHURCHES. 

' By  GEOllOE  TRUE  FI  TT,  Architect,  C.  Bioomsbury-square. 
He  work  contains  a series  of  twenty  perspective  views  (with 
II  plans)  iu  ink  lithography  on  tinted  paper,  with  descriptive 

idou  : JOSEPH  MASTERS,  33,  Aldcrsgate-street.  and  78,  New 
Bond-street.  Manchester:  SIMMS  and  DINHAM. 


ifew  days,  the  Fifth  Edition,  3 vols.,  8vo.,  illustrated  with  more 
than  1,700  Wood  outs, 

, GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  USED  in 

L GRECIAN,  ROMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 

JI1N  HENRY  PARKER,  Oxford  and  London.  Sold  also  by 
80  - UK,  Fleet  street. 


This  day  is  published,  post  8vo.,  illustrated,  price  123., 

N ELEMENTARY  COURSE  of 

L GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY,  and  PHYSICAL  GEO- 
APII  Y. 

By  DAVID  T.  ANSTED.  M.A.,  F.lt  S„  &c , 
ressor  of  Geology  at  King's  College,  London  ; Lecturer  on 
ineralogy  and  Geology  at  the  H.E.I.C.’s  Mil.  Sem.  at  Addis- 
mbe.  slid  at  the  Putney  College ; late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Smbridge. 

Also,  by  Professor  Austed. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternot-tcr-ruw. 


Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd„ 

'ABUES  lif  the  STRENGTH  and 

DEFLECTION  of  TIMBER. 

By  WILLIAM  LEA.  Surveyor,  Birmingham, 
icse  tables  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  hv 
'ectiou,  or  by  simple  multiplication  and  dirision.  the  dimen- 
s of  any  description  of  timber  requisite  to  carry  a given  weight, 
j have,  when  loaded,  a given  deflection.  They  arc  designed  for 
use  of  architects,  builders,  an  1 carpenters  ; engineers,  ship, 
ders’  surveyors  ; ami  others,  who  may  be  in  any  way  interested 
Buvertiug  timber  into  scantlings  for  building  purposes  genc- 
r,  or  lor  otherwise  sust'iiuing  transversely  any  given  pressures, 
indon  : SIM»KIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  Stationers'  Hall- 
rt;  B.  C.  OSBORNE,  Birmingham. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEE  S AND  SURVEYORS. 

IR.  EDWARD  RYDE  will  send,  carriage 

free,  to  any  nddre  s on  the  receipt  of  103.  (id.,  the  CIVIL 
GINEERS’  and  SURVEYORS*  COMPANION  and  AS- 
TANT,  containing  comprehensive  tables,  with  practical  e.v- 
la'ions  and  copious  illustrations,  whereby  the  tedious  and 
aer  the  existing  system)  somewhat  complicated  and  difficult 
jess  of  jetting  out  slopes  and  curves:  cuttings  and  cnihnnk- 
it,  is  so  simplified,  ns  to  reduce  to  its  minimum  the  labour 
ud.sut  thereon  ; toenti  ely  obviate  the  necessity  of  calculation  : 
to  l.ring  its  comprehension  within  the  range  of  the  meanest 
licit- . The  work  is  well  printed  nud  durably  bound.  iCouutrv 
I"-'  supplied  through  the  order  of  Mr.  W. 
i-.REI  I . Bookseller,  1,  Bonverie-street.  Fleet-street). 

Mr.  RYDE  will  also  send  free,  on  the  receipt  of  fourteen 
xge  stamps,  a COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER,  with  very 
ii  instructions  for  m-asuring  and  valuing  hay  ricks. 

I.  U pper  Belgrave-place,  Eaton-square. 


P. 


WS!  NEWS!  NEWS!  — The  best 

t world.— LLO  Y D’S 

- sixty  large  columns 

from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  prii 


the  latest  intellige  . _ , 0._ 

cepencc,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E'.  LLOYD, 
salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  n 


tuple. 


TO  BRICKMAKEKS. 

/"ANTED,  from  120,000  to  140,000  hard 

STOCKS,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Addison-road,  Kensine- 
cff  ' d,cll);<:Ty'  T,'udere to  bo  sent,  post-paid,  addressed  to 
. HOOD,  1,  Clifcon-terrace.  West  Brompton.uear  Ke  s'ngton. 


VHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  bricks  to  auv 
tern.-- Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUUH,  37,  Newington 
icent.  Newington  Butts. 

KENT  BRICKS  of  every  description,  and 
NTIbH  RAGbTONE  direct  from  the  quarries,  at  a reduced 


^UTY  OFF  BRICKS. — Stocks,  Prime 

^ Bright  Square  Bricks,  29s.  per  1.000,  alongside:  on  the 
'an,  31s. , Rough  ditto,  28a  .Suffolk  Facing,  very  cheap  and 

rAl&)  and  Co.,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  London.  Fire- 
iks,  80 -.per  1.000  ; Dutch  Clinkers  (improved  make',  Patent 
It.  Kiln  and  Corn  drying  Tiles  ; Country  Pan,  Plain,  Paving 
!ich  aud  9-inch  ; Windsor  (I’l  and  other  Oven  Tiles ; Crown  and 
.-ulnr  1 ‘neks,  lire  Lumps,  Tiles.  Shield  Guards  Retorts,  Shaped 
ds,  &c.,  Ac..  Clays,  Loam,  Concrete,  Gravel  River  Sand.  Rou.h 
ve  bridge  ditto  for  Plasterers,  House  ditto  Red  and  White, 
iking  Lime,  Cement,  Sanitary  Pipes,  Ac.  A large  stock  of 
ybridge,  \Y  elsh,  and  Newcastle  square  and  other  Fire  bricks 
tem  G lods.  with  promptness.  Coals,  very  best  screened  (fetched), 
igd, ; Small  ditto,  10s.  (Id.  per  ton.  Discount  for  Cash. 

I RICKS.— In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

" at  which  Brickmakcrs  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  puv- 
iiing  Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  euahled  to  oiler  his  bricks, 
eh  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; nnd  as  his 
“ nJ'e  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City,  H.  D. 
ucstly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
'ispcct  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters bos.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  6d.  „ 

Pale  Seconds 00s.  „ 

Paviors 42s.  „ 

, , Pickings  38s. 

Inrle  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 
r prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burut.  and  unusually  free 
n defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
tixternal  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  auy- 
re  within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

■pply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house, 
i-ton  BncktielJs*  Gr&nge-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
wjnable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
n- the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  us  possible  , this 
u.  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  ackno  lodged 
» preamble  to  river  sand, 


RRITISH  MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

LOAN  CLASSES,  for  LOANS  or  I N VEST  ME  NTS.— 
lei  sons  desirous  of  obtaining  LOANS  from  50i.  to  330(..  upon 
approved  personal  or  other  security,  or  profitable  and  secure  in- 
vestments, fur  sim  lar  amounts,  are  invited  to  examine  the  prin 
ciple<  of  the  British  Mutual  Subscription  Loan  Assurance  Classes, 
several  of  which  h ive  been  already  established, and  are  progressing 
very  satisfactorily,  and  others  (classes  M and  N for  London)  are 
now  m course  of  formation,  and  will  shortly  commence  operations. 
1 rospectuses,  reports,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17.  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfnars.  Rules.  (Id.  each  cony,  nr  is.  per  post. 

CHARLES  J.  TJIICKE,  Resident  Secretary. 

•'  A class  of  sliares  not  less  thau  2501.  aud  limited  to  soul,  is 
ormmg,  and  will  shortly  commence. 


RAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Cora  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavemeut  laid  down  at  the 
^ . vo1n“,'L?n£e’ ,‘uli "'ork  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOH  N I’l  L- 
K1NGTON,  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  I' AVE. HE  NT  OFFICE. 
JOHN-bTREET,  ADELPHI.  — N.  B.  Country  Ageuts  and 
supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS.  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  bestWELCII  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sent  on  application  (postpaidl  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
Stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  si ntes. 


'PHE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy.  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAG N US’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  arc  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  moro  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble— Price  lists  scut  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  lls.  iu  postage 
stamps.  Ci  items,  Filters,  Dairy  aud  Larder  She  vcs.  Wine  Cellnr 
Fittings.  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 


that  defy  oompetitior 


md  oo.  Upper  Belgrave-place.  ’ 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  nnd  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrnve 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTnrc  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  HI.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English.  Decorated,  nnd  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rue  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  arc  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimnev-picccs— cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON'S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  aud  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

a good  Marble  chimney-piece  for 

FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS 

OBSERVE!  the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Ac.  of  supe- 
rior quality.  is  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY'S 
PATENT  WORKS.  Enri-strect,  Holy  well-street.  Millbnnk.— Coun- 
try orders  attended  to,  and  a large  assortment  always  iu  stock. 


MARBLE.- 

and  CO.,  of  Leghorn,  nnd  2! 


Messrs.  THOMAS  LLOYD 

cghorn,  nnd  29.  St.  Swithin's-lnne.  have  in- 
sMuetcd  Mr.  MARSH  to  offer  for  SALE  PART  of  their  immense 
STOCK  of  MARBLE,  consisting  of  nearly  700  Blocks  of  Veined, 
Sicilian.  Statuary,  Black  and  Gold,  Bardilla,  nnd  Dove  Marbles, 
on  TUESDAY,  the  18th  inst. 


SICILIAN,  VEINED,  STATUARY,  and 

BARDILLA  MARBLES  just  landed  at  the  Marble  and 
AY  ood  Sawing  Mills,  Commercial-road.  Pimlico  ; some  verv  supe- 
rior scantlings  and  blocks  of  the  above  marbles,  ex  the  Windsworth 
and  Sultana,  from  Leghorn  direct  JNO.  HOLM  ES,  Agent, 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALfTY. 

Rand  e l l and  saunder  s, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  trausit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’s-park 

BASIN -Messrs,  MARTIN  and  YVOOD  (late  Scoles  and 
Martini  solicit  the  attent  ion  of  Builders,  Masons. and  others,  to  t heir 
stock  of  Portland.  York,  aud  Derby  Stone;  also  Bangor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks, Tiles.  Laths,  Fire-goods.  Fire-stone. 
Ac.,  sold  at,  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cosh.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  aud  Hair,  Fine 
8tuft,  Ac. 


BATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  .Messrs. 
MARTIN  aud  YVOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  nnd  \V. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  A".,  that  a large  assort- 
ment ..rthc  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
SI'ONE  will  always  he  kept  at  the  Depot,  oppo-ite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  YVharf,  Regent’s-park  Basin. 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WoRKS.-LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
v ProDrictors  and  [mnorters  from  Allpmamie. 


Quai 


Department.— Aubignv  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RAN  VI LLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walliug,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— Depth,  Caen  Suftcrauoe 
Wharf,  Rotlierhithe.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Southwark-square,  Borough. 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs,  Caen  (proprtetaire  des  Carrieres  il  Alleruagne), 
oilers  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Ailc- 
mngne,  at  Is.  lit  per  cubic  fool,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons 
ifree  of  expense),  from  the  depot  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  YY'hurf, 
14,  Fore-street,  Limehouse.— Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.— 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  anv  part  of  the  coast,  on 
the  same  terms.— Apply  to  P.  FoUCAltb.  at  the  Office,  39, 
Stoney-strcet,  Borough  Market;  or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the 
YY'hnrf.— Samples  to  he  seen,  and  references  to  be  hart, 
MARSH’S  N»  * § ' " 


3,  Charlotte-r< 


,r  the  Mansion  House. 


| E V O N HAYTOR  GRANITE.— 

Engineers.  Architects,  Contractors,  Masons,  and  others,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  this  superior  granite  cm  now  he  supplied 
to  any  extent.  Its  great  strength  aud  durability  renders  it  a most 
desirable  stone  for  the  construction  of  docks,  bridges,  embank- 
ments, sea  walls,  tramways,  kerb  pitching,  Ac.  A large  stock  of  the 
above  granite  will  always  be  kept  on  hand  at  the  Devon  Haytor 
YVharf,  Rotlierhithe,  London. 

GEORGE  II.  CLARK,  Solo  Agent. 

Prices,  Ac.,  may  be  known  on  application  as  above,  or  at  tl.„ 
Office  of  the  Devon  Haytor  Granite  Company,  9,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields. 

BRAMLEY  FALL  STONE,  from  the  Fair 

Head  Quarries,  Yorkshire. — Dcp6t,  DEVON  HAYTOR 
WHARF.  ROTHERIUTHE.  LONDON;  GEORGE  H.  CLARK. 
Sole  Agent.— Engineers,  Railway  Contractors.  Stone  Merchants, 
Masons,  and  others,  are  invited  to  INSPECT  this  SUPERIOR 
FREESTONE,  wlrch  can  he  supplied  to  any  extent,  and  at  a i 

low  price.  It  is  well  adapted  for  docks,  bridges,  embaukmeius, 

walls,  railway  works,  ana  all  buildings  where  freestone  is  used. — 
Further  particulars  may  be  known  on  application  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
CLARK,  as  above,  where  a good  assortment  of  blocks  is  kept. 
” " i supplied  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Samples  may  he 
the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York -street.  Covent  Garden 


MASONS’*  SCULPTORS’  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION,  held  at  the  City  of  Westminster  Literary 
institution.  Great  Smith-street,  YVestminster. 

AN  ELECTION  OF  THREE  MALE  PENSIONERS  ON 
TUESDAY,  SEPT.  a»,  1850. 

All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  candidates  must  he  recom- 
mended by  a donor  or  subscriber ; hut  no  member  can  recommend 
a candidate,  nor  any  one  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Ins'itution, 
unless  he  or  they  shall  have  paid  their  full  amount  of  m 
— Printed  forms  of  application  c “ * 


npplic 

0th,  at  the  above 
By  order, 


c;.  August 


— ^onallv  o—  . 

Institution,  at  Eight  o'clock  in  tl.«  

JOSEPH  S.  YVH1TEUEAD,  Secretuiy, 

1,  Johnsou-street.  Westminster. 


JOSEPH  BASS,  ARCHITECTURAL  and 

■ ORNAMENTAL  MODELLER,  2(1),  Royal-street,  Lambeth. 
See"  The  Builder.”  18th  May. 

N.B.  An  APPRENTICE  WANTED;  one  who  lias  a taste  for 
the  arts  preferred.  YY  ages  will  he  given.— A premium  required. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  " 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London. 


H 


These  Pencils 
shades. 

MH  1111  for  drawing  on  wood. 
HUH  for  architectural  use. 
U H for  engineering, 


prepared  iu  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 

F F light  and  shading. 

F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
1111  ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto 

r country. 

LIGHT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE 

ROOFING.— CROGGON'S  Patent  Asphalto  Roofing  Felt, 
and  inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls,  sold  in  rolls  32  inches  wide, 
Id.  persquare  foot  : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radia- 
tion of  heat,  and  deadening  sound  ; and  sheathing  for  ships’ bot- 
toms, on  which  the  copper  lies  smooth.  Samples,  directions,  and 
testimonials  sent  hy  post  — CROGGoN  and  Co..  2,  Dowgate  hill. 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersper  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS. AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares.  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  iu  Wrought  aud  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Uir~ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  YVARNER  & SONS’ 
PATENT  VI  B It  A T I N Q 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carr  age  aud  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  t re  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pump3  made  on  I be  old  plan. 

Beer  and  YVater  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding 28  feet ; 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 
same  principle. 

JOHN  YVARNER  & SONS, 

8,  Crescent,  Jewin-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


House  decorator  and  gilder.— 

TO  ARCHITECTS.— J.  M'LACHLAN  begs  to  return 
thanks  to  his  friends  fur  their  patronage  during  the  time  lie  has 
been  in  business,  aud  to  inform  them  and  the  profession  genera II y 
that  he  has  OPENED  PREMISES  at  35,  ST.  JAMES’S-STREET, 
Piccadilly,  os  a more  central  place  of  business,  where  lie  hopes  to 
have  their  support. 

J.  M'L,,  ns  a practical  house-painter  and  decorative  artist,  is 
prepared  to  make  designs,  with  estimates,  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms;  or  gentlemen  may  have  their  own  designs  executed  with 
taste  and  effect.  Parisian  and  English  Decorations  nnd  Paper- 
hangings  of  the  newest  patterns  ; Gilding  in  all  its  branches,  nt 
35,  St.  James’s-strcet. 


Paper-hangings  by  machine  and 

BLOCKS.— Tlie  trade  supplied  in  town  and  country,  with 
machine  goods,  from  first-rate  French  aud  English  designs,  nt 
lowest  possible  prices.  Also  block  goods,  unsurpassable  for  beauty 
of  design,  quality  of  workmanship,  and  cheapness  of  price.  All  the 

fatceras  are  original,  and  can  only  be  procured  of  Messrs. 
IENNELL  and  CROSBY',  Queen-street,  Southwark-hridge-road, 
Loudon.  Cheapest  house  for  floral  and  oak  decorations,  marble 
and  granite  papers.  Stc  &c.  Small  set  of  patterns,  5s. ; returnable 
off.au  order  of  5t— Terms,  cash. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  YY'arehonse  for  English  and 
Frencli  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  litted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
raugeof  show-rooms,  givin  atone  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  lit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  Pi  1SENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  aud  , V papers Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  hod-roon..  drawing 

and  dining  rooms — 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimso  flock 

on  oak  4d. 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 


paper  . 


Is.  6d. 
-9s.  Od. 


Ditto  aud  t 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER.  481.  OXFORD-STREET,  LC N DON. 
January,  1,  1850. 

HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PaPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  (id.  per  piece  of  twelve  ynru_. 
and  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpjeasant  odour  arising  from 
gutta  percha  and  pitch  papers,  and  conriderably  lower  in  price,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.— ROBERT  HORNE. 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER  41,  Gracechurch-street! 
City,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  nnd  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer 
at  the  following  unprecedented  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cosh 

Stout  lining  paper 4 j ' 

Superior  ditto 6d.  and  7i 

Bedroom  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at  5' 

An  excellent  oak  paper at 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7<L  to 

Hand-made  marbles Is.  Od.  to  Is.  6d. 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  or 

Ricli  flock  papers  ihy  a new  process) . . 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  fii 

Hand-made  granites lOd.  to  Is.  0u._, 

Every  novelty  in  French  aud  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[June  8,  1850. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— This 

invaluable  paint  may  now  be  had  in  any  quantity,  manufac- 
tured and  warranted  genuine  by  J.  B.  VAUGIIAN.  at  his  Colour 
and  Varnish  Works.  Stone's  end.  Borough.  London— The  public 
arc  cautioned  against  many  spurious  imitations  of  tho  above.  Ouo 
trial  is  requested. 


JENNINGS’  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER 

SHOES  and  FASTENERS,  INDIA  RUBBER  TUBE- 
COCKS,  and  WATER  CLOSETS,  can  be  had  through  any  plum- 
ber or  ironmonger.  The  only  manufacturers  are  — JOHN 
WARNER  and  SONS,  Crescent.  Jewiu-strcct,  and  GEORGE 
JENNINGS,  Patentee,  29.  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars  road. 
— Descriptive  drawings  and  testimonials  sent  free  on  application. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS.  Manufactory,  96. 
REGENT-STREET  and  131,  CHANCERY-LANE.  Patent  scaled 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1845,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 
ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 
Six  Methods  of  Raising  and  Lowering  Shutters,  without  , Machinery, 
and  Two  for  Hiuginc  and  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  feel 
pleased  in  forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects.  Principals  ol 
large  Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  iu  use,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Patentee  iu  stating  they  arc  beyond  dispute 


superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security, 
aud  simplicity,  without  the  use  of  cog-wheel  worm  ami  sorew  gea-, 
or  any  other  complicated  machinery  employed  by  other  makers. 


[RON  SHUTTERS.— The  PATENT 


CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  are  cheaper, 
twelve  times  stronger,  work  easier,  cannot  run  down,  and  roll  up 
in  one-third  less  room  than  any  other  shutters  made.  Harcourt 
Quince v.  Patentee. 

CLARK  and  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  and  of  IMPROVED 
DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  MARS,  ASTRA- 
GALS, MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  Ac.  Ac.,  in 
brass,  copper,  and  line.  Gas  Fittings.  Chandeliers,  and  internal 
Brass  Fittings  for  Shops  of  every  description.  WROUGHT-IRON 
GIRDERS,  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  ami  metal  work  con- 
nected with  buildings.  Testimonials  of  architects  and  others 
having  them  in  use  will  he  forwarded  free  on  application  to 
CLARK  and  Co.,  Engineers,  238,  Wa aping,  London,  or  to  Mr. 
G.BRIGSTOCK,  17, George-street,  Edinburgh,  Agent  for  Scotland. 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 
and  of 

ORNAMENTAL  SASH  BARS,  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES.  Ac  . 

FOR  SHOP-FRONTS,  AND  OTIIF.R  WINDOWS,  OR  SKYLIGHTS, 

IN  BRASS.  COPPER.  ZINC,  IRON,  &c. 

8hop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  and  glazed  with  hest  plate  glass 
Metal  works  and  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  warehouses, 
banking-houses.  &c. 

BUNNETT  and  Co.  chaUenge  competition  as  to  either  quality 


Office, 36,  Lombard-street.  Loudon:  Works.  Deptford,  Kent. 


B.  and  Co.  are  also  Pa-entees  and  Mannf'o'urcrs  of  Improved 
Bench  aud  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders  ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Grating-,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  aud  self-acting 
and  self-oleansing  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains,  Ac.  Ac. 


s 


TEAM  ENGINES  for  HIRE.— Two  and 


Four-horse  no- 

pumping,  sawing,  thrashing,  grinding.  .....  

DRAY,  and  DEANE'S  Agricultural  Implement  Stores,  Swan-lane, 


London-bridge 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS  at  REDUCED 

PRICES.— Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters  (half-round  and 
O G),  Saih-wcights,  Air  Bricks,  Ac.,  Drain  Gratings  ; also.  Socket- 
pipes  for  Gas,  water,  or  drainage.  Lamp  Columns,  and  W rough  t- 
irou  Gas  Tubing,  in  Stock,  at  LYNCH  WHITE'S  Iron  Wharf,  (16, 
Bankside.  Southwark. 


| TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS,  AND  CONSUMERS  OF 
CASTINGS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

THOMAS  GIBSON,  Cast-iron  Warehouse, 

11,  Manest.v-lane,  Liverpool,  begs  to  inform  the  Builders, 
Ironmong  -rs.  and  Consumers  in  general,  that  he  can  supply  them 
with  CASTINGS  of  every  description,  upon  the  lowest  terms,  and 
with  the  greatest  d spatoh.  Rain-water  Pipes,  0 G and  half-round 


S2AMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 

81,  Upper  Thames  street  ’.lEGISTEREI)  STABLE 


- oi,  upper  i names  s' 

FITTINGS  Enamelled  Mangers,  th  double  hay  racks, 
enamelled  water-cistern  on  one  ri  .—Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
water  pipes,  ram  water  pipes,  ea*  ..gutters, sash  weights,  Ac.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 


7ISL.  Y 


/"'jOTTAM  and  HALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street, 

Oxford-street,  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  to  their  new  and 
improved  patterns  in  STABLE  FURNITURE.  The  manger, 
rack, and  wafer  trough  are  placed  iu  a line  together,  and  m i v be 
pad  either  plain,  galvanized,  or  enamelled.  Castings  and  wrought- 
lron  work  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Uu’der- 
pipe,  5s.  9d.  per  cwt.  Estimates  upon  application. 

COT  PAM  and  HALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-st,  London. 


IMPORTANT  to  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLE- 

BUILDERS,  Ac.  - G.  T.  CASWELL,  Engineer, 
oJooYr  n ' Bumpmakcr.  Ac.,  Cleveland-street,  Wolverhampton,  re 
spectfuUy  informs  noblemen,  gentlemen,  builders,  nurserymen, 
hl.sw»  HwfHn  VI6??  of  e1*Ee,riment«'  hr  tias  matured  a 
fX  XfiTXKiMi,G  VIN?  a,\"1  I'L.VNT  HOUSES,  which  he 
fce!s  confident  will  supersede  all  other  modes  at  present  adopted. 
By  this  apparatus,  G f.  C.  can  undertake  in  one  hour  to  raise  the 


- r ..  ^..n  undertake  iu  HHat  vo  iaioe  me 

Y,auy  !,ou?e-  however  large,  to 70  degrees,  if  required. 

n m Mn«ni»hBn  --'I  — ,t  the  times. 


n construction,  and  will  ru 


shire,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  allow  it  to  bc  inspecte'il  by 
gentlemen  who  may  call.  1 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  he  obtained  off  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46.  Leiccster-square. 


CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklooks, 
and  also  detect  an;  attempt  to  open  them.  They  are  made  of  all 


strong,  secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  are  particularly  neat  aud  portable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as 
effectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ac.,  in  case  ol 
fire,  aud  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burgh 
nn  it  it  itg- 


CHUBBS’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
Locks. 

CHUBB  and  SON.  57,  St,  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


¥ EADBEATER,  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

-fl-i  DETECTOR  LOCK  MANUFACTURER  to  HER 
MAJESTY’S  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE. 

LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb 
LEADBEATER’S  strong  wrought-iron  FIREPROOF  BOOK 
SAFES.  CHESTS.  DOORS  for  STRONG  ROOMS,  PI, ATE 
CLOSETS.  PARTY  WALLS.  Ac.  all  of  the  best  make,  secured 
' \EADB EATER'S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  and 


SECURITY'  against  Fire  and  Thieves. 

Deed  Boxes,  Ac.,  sold  at  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES,  for  securing  street  and  office  doors,  cannot 
be  opened  by  false  keys  or  picklocks. 

A large  assortment  on  hand  of  all  sizes  and  fitted  for  every 
purpose' 'at  LEADBEATER’S  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and  DETEC- 
TOR LOCK  MANUFACTORY,  125,  ALDEKSU  AT  E-STREET, 
CITY,  LON  DON.  — Estimates  sent  by  return  of  post. 

A vacancy  for  an  apprentice— a small  premium  required. 


WALMSLEY  and  Co,,  Iron-merchants, 

YVhnrf,  3 Upper  Thames-slrect,  near  Blaokfriars,  London, 
inform  the  Wholesale  Ironmongers  that  they  have  laid  in  a well- 
assorted  and  clean  stock  of  rain-pipes,  house  gutters  (both  half 
round  and  OG).  hot-water  pipes,  s.  A.  range  metal,  sash  weights, 
air  bricks,  furnace  fittings,  railing  bars,  balcony  panels,  sink 
traps,  and  all  costings  necessary  for  building  purposes.  Prompt 
attention  to  orders.  Prices  iu  competition,  with  the  lowest  quota- 
tions, quality  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  hitherto  offered  to  the 


IMPROVED  KITCHEN  RANGES.— 

BROWN  and  GREEN’S  PATENT  KITCHEN  RANGE  is 
the  most  economical,  cleanly,  and  convenient : it  is  a certain  cure 
for  a smoky  chimney.  B.  and  O 's  Improved  Open  Fire  Range, 
with  patent  self-acting  oven  and  back  boiler,  is  a universal 
favourite  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  new  Self-acting  Cottage 
Range,  the  price  of  which,  with  oven  and  boiler,  is  only  18s.  fid.— 
Prospectuses,  Ao..  forwarded  (post  free)  on  application  to  BROWN 
and  GREEN,  I.u'od,  Beds. 


G<  RICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

T RANGE  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Walwortli-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2Jd.  per  inoh ; Register 


3-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  (kl.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

14s.  6d.  ’ ’-  ,n'  — * 


1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13a  9d.  per 

6-inch  2 bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  6s.  Od.  per  doz. 

IloT  W yTER  APPARATUS  fur  heating  greenhouses,  Ac., on 
improved  principles,  being  the  oheapest  heat  Known. 


rFO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

-E-  Elliptic  Stoves,  don  hie  hacks.  2Jd.  per  inch. 

tnr  Kfnvoe  fi,I  111  ’ 


Register  Stoves,  fid.  fijd.  7Jd.  per  inch. 

Self-noting  Ranges,  with  Circular  Ovens  and  Baok  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft , SI  18s.  3 ft,  (i  in.,  31  7s.  4 ft , 31 15s. 

3-feet,  Cottage  Ranges,  with  oven  and  Back-Boiler,  35s.  each. 

3-feet  stlf-ncting  ditto  ditto.  36s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3&  Od.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


80. 


4d. 


fid. 


8d. 


lod. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per  c 
Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scoteh.  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


4s.  4s.  (Id.  5i.  (Id.  7a.  8i.  lus.  fid.  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square. 

Msts  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  t.r.c  Warehouse,  or  bv  letter 
— u ■-  — tamo.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


e-pnid.  inetosim 


'T'O  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

J-  and  OTHERS. 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  i 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  (Id.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  c 


Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  di 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9}d.  lojd.  is.  id.  ls.Sd.  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 
3 2j  3 3}  4 inch. 

Best  Loudon  Glue,  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails.  10s.  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10s.  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS  — N ET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5andfi,  Ttroad-street,  Bloomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

JH.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Starch 

• and  Boobbycr,  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clarc-market.  London,  for 
the  supply  ofCarpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  Ao. , 
at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  13s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15s.  14s.  Od.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  ewt. 

1 J 1$  3 Si  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

is.  3d.  Is.  7iL  2s.  2d.  2s.  fid.  ]ier  dozeu. 


An  assortment  iu  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rin_ 
hocks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 


I.  and  Co.  are  the  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BuLT  MUltTISE 
LOCKS.  Ac  , so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  230 
years,  for  the  supply  of goo  Is  from  the  host  manufactories  at  the 
lowest  prices. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street  (late of 

Brick-lanc. St.  Luke’s1.— J.  J.  JON ES  having  made  greataildi- 
tions  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  uowsupply  them  with  1’lain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Column! 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping.  Balconies.  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Pts,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  aud 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates.  Ac.  3 

BAKER’S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves 

Ranges.  Ac.,  always  in  stock.  i 


A NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

9 STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  TII.YMES-STREET, 


have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
size-,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  costings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  fur  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un 
equalled  for  variety  and  lowuess  of  price:  comprising,  range,  W 
gister,  and  elliptic  inctal  and  stove3,  rain-water  pipes,  <).  G,.  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bam.  panels,  linkers 
oven  work,  sink  trap-i,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal.  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  aud  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  irou 
mongers,  forwarded  on  application. JH 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

8,  DHURY-LANE,  and  OHARLES-ST  R MET, DRU R Y-L 1NE 

GLOVER,  BROS., 


PATTERNS  fur  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
either  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders.  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Oraameutal 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tanks,  Pipes 
Wheels,  Pinions.  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines:  Range  and  Hob-plat* 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  0 G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Orates,  Stable  Fittings 
Hurdles,  Ao. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vase3  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra 


Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings.  YV  rought-iron  Roofing.  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors,  Booh 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  and  every  des  riptionol 
ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  and  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

168,  DRURY- LANE. and  CHARLEH-STREET. 


Church  bells.  — bowen  and  co, 

beg  respectfully  to  infor 


Architects,  Builders,  Railway 
Companies,  Merchants,  and  others,  that  they  can  be  supplied  " itli 
CHURCH.  RAILWAY.  PLANTATION,  TURRET,  SHIP 
FACTORY',  and  all  other  descriptions  of  BELLS,  of  a superiol 
metal  aud  tone,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at  their  Foundry, 
Red  Lion-street.  Clerkcmvcll. 

N.B.— All  kinds  of  heavy  Brass  and  Gun-metal  Castings. 


LATENT  GALVANIZED  IRONWORKS, 

MILL  WALL  and_  BIRMI NOHAM. , j 


Office,  3.  MANSION-HOUSE-PLACE,  LONDON. 

The  undersigned  having  concluded  an  arrangement  with  tin 
Galvanized  Iron  Company  for  the  transfer  of  the  above  Pivinisci 
with  the  Plant,  Goodwill,  Ac.,  of  the  Patent  Galvanized  Iron 
business,  beg  to  apprize  architects,  builders,  aud  the  trade  gene- 
rally,  that  they  are  prepired  to  supply  Patent  Gatvauized  1 ron,  oi 
to  Galvanize  articles  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose,  in  an) 
quantities. 

Prices  and  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  their  office,  ns  above 
or  will  be  forwarded  post  free,  on  application. 

London,  Juue  1st.  1850. 


TUPPERand  CARR. 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON, 

TUPPER  and  CARR. 

The  particular  attention  of  Architects.  Builders,  and  others  if 
calle  I to  this  article,  as  the  one  best  suited  fur  roofing,  guttering! 
spouting,  water  or  gas  pipes,  railings,  window-sashes  and  guards 
blinds,  skylight  frames,  chimney-cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails 
chains,  hooping,  Ao.  Ac.  Rust  is  effectually  prevented.  I’atenl 
Galvanized  Iron  always  in  stock,  and  goods  galvanized  in  an) 
quantities. 

N.B.  The  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  the  building-sheds  in 
all  the  dockyards,  are  roofed  with  Patent  Galvanized  Iron.— Office 
3,  Mansion  House-place.— An  allowance  to  the  trade. j>| 


WORK  S 


IRON  ROOFING 

A BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Offioc,— 3 a,  Mansion-house-place,  Loxdox. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

PATENTEE 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors  j 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  ha3been  employed  by  J.  n.  PORTER  fur  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing 
tions  and  Dockyards, 


and  abroad;  Farm  Buildings, 

mum -ses.&o.;  Suoar-itooses,  Mcoam 

and  Coffee-sheds,  Stores.  Dwellings,  and  Maiul’t-place!,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  I lope,  and  g 
othei  parts  of  the  world;  Iron-bar  and  Stralaed-wiro  deuces. 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles.  


Baths. — tylor’s  improved 

APPARATUS,  consisting  of  ENAMELLED  MARBLE 
BATH,  COPPER  CIRCULATING  BOILER,  and  three-way  cook 
with  index-plate  for  hot,  cold,  and  waste  water,  complete.  Doei 
not  require  brickwork,  is  portable,  and  in  moat- cases  can  he  sup- 
plied ready  for  use.  Apply  to  the  ironmongers  and  plumber.-,  ot 
the  manufacturers,  J.  T xLOR  aud  SON,  Warwick-lane,  Loudon. 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 


facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  95,  Wych-streefc 
oiiuiiu.  Established  1819.  'Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  ol 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 


SPINDLES,  and  Manufnet ___ 

LATIN G CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  aud  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  -So.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOUR  FU  RN  ITU  RE  in  every  suitable  material, 


...  baok,  irou  gate 

cabinet  -So.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah’s,  Chubby 
and  Pitt’s  Patent  — To  tlicir 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 


picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  aud  hut  rails,  window  guards. 
Espagniolette  Dolts,  Ac.  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 


, sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac. 

DOUR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES,  including  Redmund's,  Smith's. 
Collinge's,  Gerish's,  and  CottereU's  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle 
LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  fur  which  they  arc 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  fur  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  ;is  perfected, 
HARD  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishin:  N'ET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  hut  at  the  same  time  they  beg  tu  assure  their 
friends  tlmt  their  prices  shall  be  equally  as  low  as  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 


You  VIII.— No.  384.] 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  1850. 

EFORE  this  number  of  our  journal 
appears,  the  245  plans  for  the 
building  proposed  to  be  erected 
in  Hyde-park,  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  reported 
on  by  the  Building  Committee,  as  mentioned 
by  us  last  week,  will  be  accessible.  The  plans 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  large 
meeting-room  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Great  George-street,  Westminster,  and 
cover  not  merely  the  walls  to  a sufficient  height, 
and  a table  around  the  walls,  but  both  sides  of 
two  screens  extending  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  apartment.  Observant  visitors  will  view 
with  interest  the  singularly  varied  ways  in 
which  different  minds  have  endeavoured  to 
solve  the  same  problem, — the  variety  in  the 
ground  plans  suggested  to  fill  the  same  area, 
and  to  meet  the  same  requirements.  “ So 
many  men,  so  many  minds,”  is  an  old  saw  ; 
and  this  they  will  find  still  further  illustrated 
when  they  remember  that,  amongst  this  large 
number  of  proposed  ways  of  effecting  a given 
object,  the  six  associated  minds  appointed  to 
judge  them  did  not  find  what  they  thought 
the  best  way, — nor  was  it  expected  that 
they  would.  Visitors  will  further  not  fail  to 
observe  the  elegance  of  drawing  which 
characterizes  nearly  all  the  projets  sub- 
mitted by  foreign  architects, — the  much  larger 
amount  of  care  and  thought  bestowed  on  the 
preparation  of  them  than  on  the  majority  of 
;he  designs  by  our  countrymen.  There  is 
such  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  drawing, 
Sic.  observable  in  several  from  abroad 
that  they  might  almost  be  considered 
the  work  of  the  same  hand.  The  plans  are 
mostly  of  ingenious  intricacy,  and  several  of 
the  elevations  display  great  taste  and  inven- 
tion. But  having  said  this  we  are  bound  to 
idd  that  they  are  mostly  mistakes, — very  mag- 
nificent mistakes  some  of  them,  but  still  mis- 
takes to  the  full  extent  of  the  word,  scarcely 
iccordant  with  the  instructions,  and  wholly 
iside  the  thing  actually  wanted.  This  applies 
not  the  least  strongly  to  the  designs  selected 
oy  the  committee  for  “ higher  honorary  dis- 
inction,”*  and  it  will  be  in  respect  of  this  fact 
hat  the  committee  will  come  into  collision 
vith  some  of  the  unnoticed  competitors.  Take 
or  example  the  design  of  M.  Le  Patre  (Paris) : 
ihis  seems  to  be  for  a permanent  building, 
tiled  with  domed  and  polychromed  chambers, 
ivhich  could  scarcely  be  erected  by  the  time 
he  Exhibition  is  to  open.  M.  Cailloux’s 
legantly  drawn  design,  again,  is  for  a perma- 
nent Italian  building;  so,  too,  M.  Botrele’s 
larmonious  plan ; and  M.  Henard’s  elevation 
t/ith  its  numerous  minarets  is  simply  an  archi- 
isctural  sport  or  play. 

1 In  one  hasty  view  we  have  not  been  able  to 
tetect  the  principles  which  guided  the  com- 
mittee in  the  selection  of  the  eighteen  names 
tntitled  to  distinction ; but  certainly  they  could 
tot  have  been  governed  by  the  considerations 
I'hich  have  guided  them  in  framing  the 
idopted  plan,f  namely, — the  provisional  na- 
ture of  the  building;  the  advisability  of  con- 

* See  p.  265,  ante. 

t See  p.  265,  ante. 


structing  it  to  be  available  for  other  purposes ; 
and  extreme  simplicity  demanded  by  the  short 
time  in  which  the  work  must  be  completed. 

This  will  be  further  evident  on  comparing 
with  these  selected  designs  the  plan  determined 
on  by  the  committee,  which  we  now  have  the 
pleasure  (first)  to  lay  before  the  public.* 

We  feel  it  would  be  unjust  to  impugn,  on 
first  view,  a decision,  to  arrive  at  which  cost 
the  committee  twelve  or  fifteen  lengthened 
sittings.  We  are  simply  stating  a question 
that  naturally  arises,  and  which  has  already 
been  put  to  us  by  several  correspondents  and 
competitors  who  have  not  seen  the  plans,  and 
judge  only  from  the  report  we  reviewed  last 
week.  A part  of  one  of  these  letters  will  serve 
to  show  the  prevalent  feeling  : — 

" When  the  committee  issued  their  in- 
structions (says  the  writer),  they  at  the 
same  time  pledged  themselves,  that  when 
a plan  should  be  decided  upon  by  them, 
they  would  publish  a report,  stating  the 
names  of  those  authors  of  plans,  whose  ideas 
they  might  find  it  expedient  to  avail  themselves 
of.  The  report  has  come.  In  making  it,  the 
most  satisfactory  course  would  have  been  to 
give,  in  the  first  place,  a practical  description 
of  the  approved  plan,  enumerating  its  several 
leading  features  in  construction  and  arrange- 
ment, then  to  have  classified  and  arranged  the 
245  suggested  plans  according  to  the  number 
of  selected  features  which  each  contained, 
placing  the  names  of  their  respective  authors 
under  each  class  in  the  report,  headed  by  a 
brief  note  of  the  peculiar  features  of  that  class, 
followed  by  a list  of  those  which  contained 
none  of  the  selected  features ; thereby  at  the 
same  time  doing  common  justice  to  all  con- 
tributors, and  furnishing  a direct  index  to 
those  authors  most  deserving  of  merit,  by 
being  able  to  discriminate  which  had  con- 
tributed the  greatest  number  of  useful  and 
practical  ideas. 

Instead,  however,  of  pursuing  some  such 
system  as  this,  the  report  leaves  the  public 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  peculiar 
merits  even  of  those  contributors  selected  for 
reward. 

Part  II.  contains,  what  I suppose,  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  best  exposition  of  the 
merits  of  contributors  that  the  committee 
can  give,  which  commences  by  stating  in  a 
tone  of  commendation,  that  ‘ not  confining 
themselves  to  suggestions  only,  which  were  in- 
vited by  the  programme,  a large  proportion  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  elaboration  of  thought 
and  elegance  of  execution.’  This,  I would 
contend,  is  clearly  a breach  of  the  specified 
conditions,  viz.,  that  suggestions  only  were  to 
be  given ; that  the  plan  or  drawing  sent  in, 
was  to  be  a mere  outline  sketch,  upon  a single 
sheet,  and  the  committee  even  recommended 
that  it  would  be  most  convenient  merely  to 
trace  it  upon  the  common  paper  on  which  the 
‘ plan  of  site  ’ was  supplied  to  the  public,  a 
space  being  left  upon  the  sheet  for  sketching 
any  sections  or  elevations  that  might  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  design ; anil  that  a 
written  description  limited  also  to  ‘ a single 
sheet,’  was  all  the  exposition  of  their  ideas 
that  authors  would  be  allowed  to  give.  With 
these  conditions  before  them,  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  committee  in  the  above  case  is  a 
palpable  act  of  injustice  towards  others  who, 
very  properly  observing  the  letter  of  those  con- 
ditions, have  been  debarred  from  developing 
their  talent,  by  producing  ‘ elaborated  designs, 
elegantly  executed.’  The  report  goes  on  to 
state  that,  ‘ our  illustrious  Continental  neigh- 
bours have  especially  distinguished  themselves 
(in  designing  a temporary  building  for  an  ex- 
hibition), by  compositions  of  the  utmost  taste 
and  learning,  worthy  of  enduring  execution, — 
examples  of  what  might  be  done  in  the  archi- 
tectural illustration  of  the  subject  (the  condi- 
tions strictly  enjoined  contributors  not  to  enter 
into  architectural  detail),  when  viewed  in  its 
highest  aspect,  and,  at  all  events,  exhibiting 
features  of  grandeur,  arrangement,  and  grace, 
which  your  committee  have  not  failed  to  appre- 
ciate.’ It  then  places  in  contradistinction  to 
these — no  doubt  admirable,  but — out  of  place 
productions  of  architectural  genius,  the  * prac- 

* See  pp.  282  and  283,  in  our  present  number. 
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tical  character  of  the  designs  of  our  own 
countrymen,’  which  it  states,  f as  might  have 
been  expected,  has  been  remarkably  illustrated 
in  some  very  striking  and  simple  methods, 
suited  to  the  temporary  purposes  of  the  build- 
ing, due  attention  having  been  paid  by  them 
to  the  pecuniary  means  allotted  to  this  part  of 
the  undertaking.’  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
comparison,  clearly  and  indisputably  in  favour 
of  our  own  countrymen,  as  regards  the  object 
sought  and  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the 
committee,  we  find  by  the  selected  list  of  those 
authors  who  are  to  receive  the  * highest 
honorary  distinction  ’ the  commissioners  can 
award,  that  the  committee  can  only  discover, 
out  of  195  English  and  3S  foreign  contributors, 
three  Englishmen  entitled  to  reward,  the  re- 
maining fifteen  out  of  the  eighteen  selected 
being  foreigners ; or,  as  regards  the  whole 
numbers,  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  65  of  ‘ our 
own  countrymen,’  the  authors  of  the  ‘ striking 
and  simple  methods,’  so  admirably  ‘ suited 
to  the  temporary  purpose  of  the  building ;’ 
and  1 to  about  2£  of  foreigners,  who,  in  de- 
signing  for  a temporary  building,  to  be  simple, 
cheap,  and  readily-constructed,  have  so  over- 
shot the  mark  as  to  produce  ‘compositions’ 
commendable  only  for  ‘ the  utmost  taste  and 
learning,  and  worthy  of  enduring  execution.’ 
Surely  something  must  be  wrong  here;  either 
the  report  or  the  selected  list : possibly  both. 

In  conclusion,  I cannot  help  avowing  the 
opinion  that  a wrong,  though  I believe  un- 
intentionally, has  been  done  to  many  of  the 
240,  who  so  readily  and  ‘generously’  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  for  their  ideas ; more 
particularly  as  I know,  from  personal  inspec- 
tion, that  at  least  one  of  the  plans  altogether 
omitted  from  the  report  contains  five  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  approved  design. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  amends,  as  it  is 
quite  competent  for  the  committee,  when  their 
approved  plan  is  published,  to  accompany  it  by 
a supplementary  report,  classifying  the  plans 
in  some  such  order  as  I have  suggested,  and 
thereby  do  justice  to  all  the  contributors, 
without  confounding  the  reward  due  for  the 
really  useful  suggestions,  with  that  sought  by 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
displaying  their  eminent  architectural  attain- 
ments, irrespective,  and  even  in  violation,  of 
the  chief  conditions  of  the  competition.* 

“T.” 

The  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Bellamy  com- 
prises six  equal  blocks,  for  capability  of  exten- 
sion : the  roofs  are  formed  of  rolled  and  angle 
iron  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  the  material 
proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  competitors. 
The  ribs  extending  from  a central  portion  over 
the  aisles  are  made  to  balance  the  former. 
The  elevation  makes  little  pretension  to  design. 

■ Mons.  Hector  Horeau’s  design  is  for  a 

building  mainly  of  glass, — a winter  garden,  in 
fact, — and  displays  much  ingenuity.  Theironribs 
for  the  roofs  are  arranged  so  that  for  the  whole 
of  the  buildings,  although  of  varying  span,  only 

three  castings,  it  is  said,  would  benecessary. 

Mr.  Bardwell  has  a central  dome  of  150  feet 
in  diameter : the  entrance  is  by  what  the  author 
describes  as  “an  ostastyle,  triprostyle,  and  poly- 
style, pedimented  portico.” Mr.  Baly’s  plans 

afford  a strong  contrast  to  those  of  the  French 
artists : he  has  fallen  exactly  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  would  have  the  building  consist 
simplyof  along  series  of  railway  sheds,  all  of  sale- 
able sizes,  devoid  of  architectural  or  constructive 

* Another  of  our  correspondents,  Mr.  Elliott,  says  “ It 
has  long  been  a just  subject  of  complaint  by  the  profession 
that,  in  competitions,  those  who  the  most  disregarded  the 
instructions  of  committees,  have  been  but  the  more  likely 
to  be  selected  by  them.  Now,  it  will  be  a very  discouraging 
thing  if  a committee  of  professional  men  have  themselves 
fallen  into  the  same  error,— an  error  into  which  thev  clearly 
will  have  fallen,  if,  after  especially  confining  the  attention 
of  competitors  to  the  production  of  a good,  cheap  ar- 
rangement, they  have  selected  for  ‘honourable  mention’ 
designs  on  account  of  their  architectural  features,  rendering 
‘ them  worthy  of  permanent  execution  a point  on  which 
we  were  not  called  on  to  compete— a point  which  must  render 
such  designs  utterly  unfitted  for  the  intended  purpose  of  a 
temporary  shelter  for  the  real  objects  of  the  exhibition.  I 
think  those  who  compare  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
plans  with  the  previous  instructions  for  the  preparation  of 
those  plans,  will  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  one 
with  the.other:  an  equal  difficulty  will  occur  in  fitting  the 
several  clauses  ot  the  ‘ general  requirements  ’ to  a dome 
of  200  feet  diameter,  the  cost  of  which,  it  strikes  me,  will 
prove  at  least  ten  times  that  of  the  sort  of  covering  for  such 
a given  space  which  these  ‘requirements’  imply.” 
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feature : it  would  be  equally  economical  and 

ugly. Mr.  Brandon  has  four  large  domes, 

producing  a picturesque  and  costly  pile : the 

circular  arrangement  is  not  expedient. Mr. 

Gearing  proposes  a suspension  iron-wire  tent, 

ingeniously  ugly. Mr.  C.  II.  Smith  adopts 

the  suspension  principle  in  another  shape. 

Messrs.  Turner’s  proposal  we  described 

at  some  length  before  the  competition. One 

designed  by  Mons.  Thummeloup  is  Gothic,* 
some  Hindoo  ! and  some  in  a mixed  style, 
amusingly  indicative  of  a desire  to  do  justice 
to  all  times  and  countries  in  the  sdme  elevation. 

The  plan,  elevations,  and  sections  which  we 
have  engraved  of  the  proposed  design  (although 
necessarily  prepared  in  haste,  that  we  might 
give  our  readers  the  advantage  of  early  in- 
formation on^  the  subject),  will  explain  them- 
selves, and  be  found  in  accordance  with  the 
particulars  we  printed  last  week.f  The  central 
entrance  will  be  exactly  opposite  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Gate,  in  the  Kensington -road, 
which  is  obviously  desirable.  But  as  this  gate 
is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  plot  of 
ground  to  be  covered,  the  majority  of  the 
competitors  seem  to  have  missed  this  point, 
preferring  to  keep  the  building  the  same  length 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 

The  western  half  of  the  building  will  be 
devoted  to  machinery  and  raw  materials ; the 
eastern  portion  to  manufactures  and  the  plastic 
arts,  to  which  latter  also  the  great  hall  is  to  be 
appropriated.  The  refreshment  places  are 
amidst  the  clumps  of  trees.  In  the  brickwork, 
externally,  some  variety  of  colour  will  probably 
be  produced. 


ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  THE  APPLICA- 
TION OF  CEMENTS, 

OR  OTHER  ARTIFICIALLY  FORMED  MATERIALS, 
TO  THE  EXTERIORS  OF  BUILDINGS. £ 


It  is  not,  I believe,  because  there  exists 
among  our  countrymen  any  lack  of  mind  to 
conceive,  or  of  constructive  skill  to  carry  out 
the  most  gigantic  undertakings,  that  so  com- 
paratively small  a number  of  buildings,  remark- 
able for  beauty,  for  originality,  or  for  grandeur 
of  design,  have  lately  been  produced  ; but 
partly  because  men’s  minds  have  been  directed 
more  towards  other  objects  than  the  arts ; partly 
because  the  carelessness  of  the  public,  and  the 
unaccountable  apathy  of  the  profession,  have 
allowed  a small  party  to  assume  the  direction 
of  our  art,  and  to  introduce  a movement  of 
retrogression  to  the  style  and  fashion  of  a 
former  age,  which  must,  I fear,  if  not  soon 
checked,  prevent,  for  some  long  period,  all 
progress  and  improvement.  And  is  it  strange 
and  unaccountable  that  architects  and  archi- 
tecture are  favoured  with  so  small  a share  of 
public  consideration  in  the  present  day,  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  whilst  in  almost  every- 
thing connected  with  our  social  condition, 
there  has  been  manifested  the  strongest  deter- 
mination to  encourage  progress  and  improve- 
ment—those  who  profess  to  be  the  patrons  and 
supporters  of  this  really  great  and  noble  art, 
have  exhibited  an  equally  strong  determination 
to  go  backwards,  to  prevent,  so  far  as  in  them 
lies,  the  introduction  into  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a single 
form  or  feature  which  has  not  been  copied 
from  some  mediaeval  building,  and  even  to 
disfigure  the  windows  of  our  churches  with 
such  representations  of  the  human  form  as 
were  produced  by  the  old  glass  painters, 
because  they  were  urfable  to  give  more  correct 
delineations. 

Professor  Cockerell,  in  (I  believe)  his  fifth 
lecture  of  last  session,  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
speaking  of  the  fashions  which  have  prevailed 
in  architecture,  is  reported  to  have  said  : — 
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“ The  proofs  of  this  fact  (fashion  in  architec- 
ture) abound.  Churches  were  Grecian,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  Gothic; 
intensely  Roman  Catholic.  The  sense  has 
been  wanting  to  understand  that  we  do  not 
want  a Greek  temple  for  the  reception  of  a 
Cryselephantine  statue,  nor  a Roman  church 
for  processions,  and  a sight  only  of  the  eucha- 
rist ; but  a Protestant  auditorium,  suited  to  the 
Anglican  ritual,  to  which  great  purpose  all 
form  of  dress,  of  whatever  order  and  fashion, 
must  bend  and  adapt  itself.” 

In  the  opinions  thus  expressed  by  the 
learned  professor,  I believe  that  many  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen  do  most  cordially 
agree.  Without  the  slightest  intention  of 
making  any  disparaging  remarks  on  the 
labours  of  those  architects  who  have  with  so 
much  care  and  skill  sought  out  and  given 
correct  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  struc- 
tures and  architectural  details  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  I would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  the  efforts  so 
strenuously  made  in  obtaining  intelligence  on 
these  subjects  may  well  be  slackened,  and  the 
talents  of  those  gifted  individuals  be  directed 
to  investigations  which  may  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  novelty,  beauty,  fitness  in  design, 
of  greater  economy,  combined  with  durability 
and  beauty  in  the  construction  of  our  build- 
ings,— in  adapting  to  the  wants  of  the  existing 
generation  those  great  discoveries  in  physical 
science,  which  may,  and  ought  to,  increase  so 
largely  the  diffusion  of  comfort  and  rational 
enjoyment  amongst  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  making  our  age  and  country  as 
remarkable  for  the  dissemination  of  a love  of 
true  art  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people,  as 
it  is  for  an  amount  of  commercial  energy  and 
enterprise,  which  stand  unrivalled  in  the  annals 
of  the  world. 

The  homes  of  England  have  now  for  many 
ages  been  considered  as  worthy  of  our  best  atten- 
tion, and  no  small  portion  of  that  industrious 
perseverance,  for  which  our  countrymen  are 
justly  celebrated,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
desire  of  possessing  a commodious  and  health- 
ful dwelling,  which  so  extensively  prevails 
amongst  them.  There  was  a time  when  men 
cared  little  whether  or  not  these  homes  were 
situated  in  the  country,  so  that  they  contained 
the  requisite  accommodation  for  their  families. 
But  this  indifference  to  position,  which  some 
time  before  the  introduction  of  railway  tra- 
velling had  been  gradually  lessening,  has  since 
the  development  of  that  wondrous  system 
almost  wholly  disappeared;  and  men  of  all 
classes  and  conditions,  influenced  mainly  by 
the  facilities  for  travelling  which  are  now 
placed  within  their  reach,  appear  determined 
to  find  or  to  build  in  some  rural  district  such 
habitations  for  themselves  and  for  their  families 
as  shall  combine,  with  every  provision  for 
comfort  and  convenience,  as  much  of  symmetry 
and  beauty  as  the  talent  of  their  architect  and 
the  means  at  their  disposal  will  allow.  Whilst, 
however,  men  of  various  ranks  and  stations 
are  eagerly  bent  upon  obtaining  the  unques- 
tionable advantages  of  a country  residence, 
and  are  disposed,  in  many  cases,  to  incur  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object  such  an  expen- 
diture (however  large)  as  may  be  really  neces- 
sary, they  are  almost  invariably  unwilling  to 
make  any  considerable  addition  to  their  outlay, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  casing 
their  houses  with  stone  instead  of  artificially 
formed  materials,  or  for  the  introduction  of 
features  which,  although  generally  found  in 
ancient  buildings,  are  now  from  changes  and 
habits  and  modes  of  living,  no  longer  useful. 
That  this  feeling,  whether  right  or  wrong,  does 
very  extensively  prevail,  not  only  among  the 
professional  and  trading  portions  of  the  com- 
munity, but  that  it  is  also  found  in  many  cases 
to  exist  among  those  who  are  possessed  of  high 
rank  and  station,  must  be  well  known  to  many 
members  of  this  Institute. 

Now  if  we  admit  that  a dry,  commodious, 
and  well-arranged  house  does  very  materially 
assist  in  promoting  the  health  and  happiness  of 
those  who  occupy  it ; that  the  present  cheap 
and  easy  mode  of  travelling  is  leading  to  a very 
large  increase  of  private  dwellings  in  the 
country;  that  those  by  whom  these  dwellings 
are  erected,  although  for  the  most  part  anxious 
to  combine  convenience  with  beauty,  will  not 
consent  to  any  considerable  increase  of  expen- 
diture in  the  employment  of  natural  instead  of 
artificial  materials,  when  the  latter  are  well 


adapted  for  the  required  purpose,  and  possess 
both  durability  and  beauty  ; and  that  in  many 
localities  no  stone  or  bricks  can  be  obtained 
which,  of  themselves,  are  capable  of  excluding 
rain  or  of  resisting  the  destroying  influences  of 
frost, — it  must,  I think,  be  also  granted,  that 
few  subjects  can  be  more  deserving  of  our  best 
attention  than  those  artificial  coverings  or  skins 
which  are  in  many  cases  really  indispensable, 
and  might  in  many  others  be  most  advan- 
tageously employed. 

To  those  objections  which  are  made  against 
these  artificial  coverings  on  account  of  the  ex- 
penses said  to  be  incurred  in  reparations,  and 
in  frequent  repetitions  of  colouring  or  painting, 
I attach  but  very  little  weight,  because  my  own 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  if  the  right 
materials  are  employed  no  painting  or  colouring 
will  be  required,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  re- 
paration (when  the  materials  are  of  good 
quality  and  the  work  well  executed)  does  not 
amount  to  anything  like  one  per  cent,  on  the 
original  cost,  within  five  years  from  its  com- 
pletion ; and  after  that  period  has  elapsed,  I 
believe  that  its  durability  for  fifty,  seventy, 
or  even  a hundred  years,  may  very  safely  be 
predicted.  That  the  extent  of  durability  and 
adaptability  which  artificially-formed  materials 
possess,  or  which  by  further  improvements 
and  discoveries  may  hereafter  be  obtained,  is 
the  really  important  question,  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  doubt.;  for  it  surely  never  can  be 
seriously  asserted  that  if  by  an  expenditure  of 
1,000/.,  or  the  amount  of  labour  which  that 
sum  represents,  we  can  obtain  in  an  artificial 
material  more  warmth  and  greater  freedom 
from  damp  internally,  with  as  much  beauty 
and  durability  externally,  as  can  be  produced 
for  4,000/.  in  stone,  we  are  to  adopt  the  latter, 
and  reject  the  former.  Shall  we  not  then  act 
like  faithful  stewards  if,  in  many  cases,  when 
called  upon  to  prepare  designs  for  the  dwellings 
of  our  countrymen — buildings  which  are  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  homes  of  England — 
we  devote  the  money  which  might  be  ex- 
pended in  an  external  case  of  stone  to  the 
increase  of  internal  accommodation,  to  the 
enlargement  and  proper  decoration  of  the 
apartments  in  which  our  clients  and  their 
families  are  to  spend  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  their  time,  to  rendering  the  building  proof 
against  the  ravages  of  fire,  to  providing  copious 
supplies  of  water  and  numerous  accommo- 
dations and  conveniences  which,  although  re- 
quired by  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  essential 
to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  tenants, 
are  yet  not  always  found  even  in  the  most 
costly  of  our  houses. 

As  to  the  peculiar  properties,  the  excellences, 
or  the  defects  of  the  various  cements  and  arti- 
ficially-formed materials  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  profession  is  so  frequently  solicited,  it  is 
not  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  say  much. 
There  is,  however,  one  material  which  can  per- 
haps scarcely  be  called  a cement  according  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  a good  deal  directed, 
and  which  has  been  very  extensively  used 
under  my  directions.  It  is  one  with  which 
most  are  familiar,  and  I should  not  ven- 
ture to  offer  the  few  remarks  upon  it  with 
which  I am  about  to  trouble  you,  if  I did  not 
believe  that  I have  had  more  than  ordinary 
opportunities  of  testing  its  capabilities  in 
various  ways,  and  in  remarkably  exposed 
situations.  As  it  is  one,  moreover,  with  which 
manufacturers  of  cements  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do,  the  processes  required  in  its  preparation 
being  extremely  simple  and  inexpensive,  what- 
ever I may  say  in  favour  of  its  durability  and 
beauty,  will  not  tend  much  to  the  advancement 
of  any  particular  interest. 

This  material,  usually  known  as  stucco,  is, 
in  reality,  nothing  more  than  mortar,  formed 
either  of  blue  lias  lime,  ground  or  slaked,  and 
mixed  with  pounded  slag,  from  the  smelting 
furnaces;  or  of  the  grey  stone  lime,  so 
extensively  used  in  London,  ground  and  mixed 
with  clean,  sharp,  carefully  washed,  siliceous 
sand,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  lime  to 
three  parts  of  sand,  excepting  for  the  outer 
surface  or  facing,  where  nearly  equal  parts  of 
lime  and  sand  are  generally  used.  The  lime 
and  sand  (whether  siliceous  or  metallic)  should 
be  mixed  well  together,  in  small  quantities, 
and  applied  immediately  to  the  work,  which, 
in  order  to  insure  success,  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  first  well  saturated  with  water.  With  this 
mortar,  formed  in  either  of  the  two  ways  which  I 
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have  mentioned,  and  used  by  experienced  and 
skilful  workmen,  not  only  may  a durable 
casing  impervious  to  water  be  obtained,  but 
mouldings  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds  can 
be  also  executed  with  a sharpness  and  deli- 
cacy of  finish  which  it  is  impossible  to 
surpass. 

In  a building  which  was  erected  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  occupies  a very 
elevated  and  exposed  site,  on  the  borders 
of  Hampshire,  not  far  distant  from  the 
sea  — the  capitals  and  bases,  and  the 
[lutings  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns  (which 
ivere  executed  in  a most  masterly  manner,  and 
vith  a degree  of  accuracy  and  truth,  as  to  en- 
iasis  and  details,  which  left  nothing  to  be 
iesired),  remain  as  yet  uninjured.  And  the 
irrises  of  the  fillets  between  the  flutes,  even  of 
;hose  columns  which  are  exposed  to  the  south- 
vest,  without  protection  of  any  kind  from  the 
violence  of  the  gales  of  wind  and  rain,  with 
vhich,  from  that  quarter,  we  are  so  often 
fisited,  were,  when  I saw  them  about  ten 
nonths  since,  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  any 
vhich  can  be  formed  by  the  chisel  of  the 
mason. 

I could  mention  a great  number  of  build- 
ngs,  some  of  them  much  larger,  and  more 
lighly  decorated,  on  which  the  same  mate- 
rial has  been  used  successfully.  But  I have 
.elected  this  because  it  was  the  first  of  any 
magnitude  on  which  I ventured  to  employ  it; 
ind  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  work  of  my  own 
;o  which  I can  refer.  It  is  true,  that  a period 
)f  seventeen  years  (although  much  longer  than 
some  of  the  building  stones  which  have  been 
lsed  in  this  country  would  endure  under  the 
same  influences)  offers  but  a narrow  founda- 
;ion  whereon  to  build  a hypothesis  as  to  the 
jermanent  durability  of  any  kind  of  material. 
But  we  all  know  that  mortar,  such  as  that 
vhich  I have  mentioned,  will  (if  it  escape  the 
irials  to  which  it  is  subjected  for  the  first  few 
rears,  before  the  induration  produced  by  the 
ibsorption  of  carbonic  acid  has  made  much 
irogress)  continue  to  increase  in  hardness,  for 
t period  of  which  the  limits  have  never  yet 
>een  ascertained.  I know  of  one  case,  where 
t was  used  as  an  external  casing  about  seventy 
rears  ago,  and  has  now  become  so  hard  and 
:ompact  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
loubt  its  continued  durability.  I remember, 
oo,  that  about  a year  and  a-half  ago,  in  clear- 
ng  a site  for  some  new  buildings,  I had  to 
emove  a balustrade  which  had  been  put  up 
ibout  fifty  years  before : the  capping  of  this 
lalustrade,  which  had  been  executed  in  Bath 
tone,  was  in  a most  deplorable  and  dilapidated 
londition ; but  the  balusters  (formed  of  grey 
tone  lime,  and  rather  fine,  but  very  sharp 
iiliceous  sand)  were,  in  all  respects,  quite 
ound  and  perfect,  exhibiting  not  the  smallest 
ipproach  to  decay  or  disintegration : indeed, 
lothing  but  the  fact  of  their  being  hollow, 
vhich  was  disclosed  on  their  removal,  would 
lave  convinced  the  workmen  that  they  had 
lot  been  carved  out  of  some  hard  and  compact 
itone. 

James  Thomas  Knowles. 


VENTILATION. 
sheringham’s  ventilator. 

1 In  the  Report  on  the  state  of  the  work- 
touses,  made  recently  by  Dr.  Farre  and  others, 
hey  advise  the  introduction  of  chimney  venli- 
itors  (Arnott’s  valves)  in  all  wards;  and  in 
hose  without  fires,  and  occupied  merely  as 
lormitories,  they  recommend,  in  addition,  that 
; gaslight  should  be  fixed  over  the  fireplace, 
;rith  a short  ventilating  tube  entering  the 
himney  immediately  above  the  valve,  the  fire- 
lace  being  closed  up  below,  an  arrangement 
y which  sufficient  heat  is  introduced  into  the 
himney  to  cause  the  valve  to  act  efficiently  in 
arrying  out  the  foul  air  of  the  apartment  to- 
:ether  with  the  products  of  combustion  : the 
abe,  however,  must  be  sufficiently  short  to 
:revent  the  air  in  it  from  becoming  too  much 
Doled  before  it  reaches  the  chimney.  As  a 
Eneral  rule,  they  advise  that  all  improvements 
nould,  as  far  as  possible,  have  for  their  basis 
ne  substitution  of  active  for  passive  ventila- 
ron,  which  latter  has  so  often,  after  many  ex- 
pensive trials,  proved  totally  inefficient. 

1 They  say  justly,  no  system  can  be  perfect 
ihich  is  not  based  upon  an  exact  measure  of 
ie  amount  of  fresh  air  required  in  every  such  | 


building,  according  to  the  number  of  inmates 
which  it  is  estimated  to  contain.  These,  on 
the  lowest  calculation,  should  never,  in  their 
opinion,  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  individual 
to  every  500  feet  of  cubic  space. 

An  account  of  a system  of  ventilation  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Rowan  in  a flax  spinning-mill  at 
Milewater,  Belfast,  has  been  communicated  to 
us.  It  mainly  depends  on  the  rows  of  hollow 
columns,  which  support  the  floors  of  the 
building.  A sufficient  opening  is  made  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  column,  to  admit  a venti- 
lator, which  is  placed  in  a position  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  fresh  air  constantly  supplied  by 
the  outer  door  of  the  building.  The  columns 
are  placed  directly  one  above  the  other  (as  is 
the  case  in  other  mills),  so  as  to  form  a com- 
plete funnel,  carrying  off  all  foul  evaporations 
at  the  top  of  the  mill,  while  the  columns  are  so 
constructed  that,  on  the  upper  extremity  of 
each,  a trumpet-shaped  conveyancer  attached 
completes  the  apparatus.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  ventilators  are  placed  at  the  top  of  each 
window,  inside. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  arrangements  for 
admitting  air  into  living  and  sleeping  rooms, 
without  producing  a draught  (a  very  important 
point),  i3  Mr.  Sheringham’s  ventilator,  which 
is  very  simple  and  cheap,  and  can  be  intro- 
duced over  windo.vs  or  doors.  Our  adver- 
tising columns  show  its  form.  By  the  posi- 
tion of  the  flap  in  front  of  the  opening, 
the  incoming  current  of  fresh  air  is  directed 
along  the  ceiling,  by  which  means  it  is  con- 
sidered the  air  becomes  sufficiently  warmed  and 
dispersed,  to  prevent  the  annoyance  of  draughts 
which  are  always  felt  from  an  open  window, 
or  where  cold  air  is  admitted  at  any  lower  level. 
The  tendency  of  the  flap  is  always  to  remain 
open,  but  it  may  be  adjusted  to  any  required 
angle,  or  closed  entirely  by  a single  cord 
fastened  in  the  usual  manner,  or  having  a small 
weight  attached.  For  facility  in  fixing,  the  box 
of  the  ventilator  is  made  9 inches  by  3 inches, 
and  13J  inches  by  6 inches,  so  that  the  re- 
moval of  one  brick  gives  the  requisite  opening 
in  the  external  wall  to  receive  the  smaller  size, 
whilst  an  aperture,  one-and- a-half  brick  in 
width,  and  two  bricks  high,  will  be  proper  for 
the  larger.  The  upper  part  of  the  openings 
should  be  from  4 to  8 inches  below  the  ceiling. 
The  ventilator  is  then  fixed  from  within,  with- 
out defacing  the  wall  or  plaster. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  have  recently  published 
a small  volume  on  “ Ventilation,  applied  to 
Public  and  Domestic  Structures,”  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Burn,*  which  gives  a resume  of  the  subject, 
and  contains  much  useful  matter.  The  writer 
properly  insists  on  the  fact,  “ of  which  the 
evidence  of  all  experience  goes  to  prove  the 
truth, — that  no  foul  air  can  by  any  possibility 
be  extracted  from  the  interior  of  any  building, 
however  well  arranged  the  means  to  insure  its 
exit  may  be,  unless  an  ample  supply  of  other 
air  be  admitted.” 

In  ventilating  hospitals,  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  a large  supply  of  fresh  air. 
“ From  the  various  foetid  exhalations  to  be 
met  with  in  such  places,  the  quantity  supplied 
should  exceed  that  allowed  for  churches.  We 
consider  that  6 or  8 cubic  feet  per  minute,  for 
each  individual,  would  not  be  too  large  a pro- 
portion. The  ventilating  tubes  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  greater  number  than  in  churches, 
and  they  should  be  made  all  of  the  same 
height.  In  some  cases,  where  there  are  stories 
ranged  one  above  another,  the  foul  air  venti- 
ducts cannot  be  passed  through  the  roof,  as  is 
done  in  churches.  Apertures  can,  however, 
be  made  in  the  cornice,  leading  to  air  chan- 
nels, all  of  which  may  be  led  into  one  large 
ventiduct  situated  in  the  roof  of  the  building, 
or  leading  directly  (by  tubes  inserted  in  the 
walls)  to  the  eaves  below  the  outside  cornice. 
In  leading  the  air  thus  away,  the  great  desi- 
deratum is  to  keep  it  collected  as  much  as  pos- 
sible— not  to  allow  it  to  spread  into  crevices  or 
empty  spaces.  Fresh  air  should  be  let  into 
ventiducts  formed  beneath  the  floor — the  aper- 
tures for  these  made  in  the  outside  walls, 
beneath  the  windows.  As  birds  are  often 
found  to  build  their  nests  in  these  holes,  bars 
should  be  fixed  across  the  openings,  or  plates 
of  zinc  with  very  large  holes,  say  inch  or  inch- 


* “ Practical  Ventilation,  as  applied  to  Public,  Domestic, 
and  Agricultural  Structures,  with  remarks  on  Heating,  Con- 
struction of  Fire-places,  &c.”  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1850. 


and-half.  The  gratings  made  in  the  flooring 
should  be  in  the  space  between  the  rows  of 
beds,  and  diffused,  in  its  entrance  to  the  room, 
as  much  as  possible,  by  finely  perforated  zinc, 
or  sheets  of  horse-hair  cloth.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  have  means  provided  for  heating 
the  air  admitted  to  hospitals.” 

Unless  there  be  the  means  of  warming  the 
air  so  admitted,  inconvenience  is  sometimes 
felt,  and  the  openings  are  unceremoniously 
stopped  up.  We  are  disposed  to  think  the 
balance  of  advantages  would  be  found  on  the 
side  of  Sheringham’s  ventilators,  for  such  a 
purpose. 

For  withdrawing  the  products  of  lamps  in 
shops,  the  author  says  : — “ If  there  is  no  air 
flue  to  which  the  products  can  be  led,  the  tube 
from  all  the  lights  may  be  led  along  the  ceiling 
to  an  aperture  in  the  outer  wall,  at  the  front 
or  back  of  the  shop  : if  in  the  front,  the  aper- 
ture should  be  covered  with  an  ornamented 
grating ; if  at  the  back,  a cowl  or  cover  may 
be  used  with  decided  advantage.” 

Our  experience  is  against  the  expectation  of 
a good  result  from  this  arrangement : no  cowl 
or  cover  will  prevent  a down  draught.  If  the 
tube  be  taken  into  a chimney,  it  will  usually 
answer  the  purpose. 

And  touching  draughts,  we  must  dissent 
from  what  the  author  says  on  this  subject  at 
page  83,  though  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  find 
fault  with  a book  we  would  rather  praise. 
He  says, — “ There  is  much  nonsense  promul- 
gated about  the  danger  of  draughts.  We  have 
many  a long  summer  day  sat  in  a draught, 
so  thorough  and  strong  that  our  papers  had 
to  be  retained  on  the  table  by  books  or  weights, 
or  they  would  have  been  blown  away ; and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  cold  months  of 
this  confessedly  severe  winter,  we  have  sat  for 
hours  writing,  in  a draught  sufficient  to  cause 
a very  considerable  deflection  of  the  flame  of 
the  candle  we  used  in  the  evenings  ; and  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  no  one  has  enjoyed  so 
singular  an  immunity  from  colds  as  ourselves.” 

Our  author  may  himself  have  such  a beat- 
making apparatus  as  may  be  able  to  stand  any 
amount  of  abstraction,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  all,  and  we  strenuously  advise  our  readers 
most  carefully  to  avoid  draughts  : young  and 
delicate  females  are  often  wafted  by  them  into 
the  grave : — 

“ If  you  get  the  wind  through  a hole, 

Make  your  will,  and  mind  your  soul.” 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  BARNABAS,  PIMLICO. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  an  account  of 
St.  Barnabas’s  College,  Queen-street,  Pimlico, 
in  the  district  of  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge, 
and  a view  of  the  church,  schools,  and  residen- 
tiary houses  composing  it.  On  Tuesday,  the 
11th  inst.  (St.  Barnabas’s  day),  the  church  was 
consecrated.  It  is  Early  Pointed  in  style,  and 
has  been  fitted  up  and  decorated  regardless  of 
money,  as  may  be  supposed  when  we  say  that 
the  church,  which  will  seat  perhaps  450 
persons,  has  cost  at  least  15,000/.  The 
funds  have  been  provided  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Paul’s  parish,  and  especially  the  congregation 
attending  Divine  service  in  the  church. 

The  church  consists  of  a nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles ; a tower  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle;  a south  porch;  a chancel, 
with  aisles ; sacristy  and  choir  vestry,  all 
attached,  connecting  the  church  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  college.  There  is  a crypt 
under  the  eastern  portion.  The  dimensions  of 
the  interior  are, — length,  97  feet,  including  a 
chancel  30  feet  deep  ; width  of  nave  and  aisles, 
51  feet;  and  the  height  of  the  nave  50  feet. 
The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  is  1 70  feet. 
There  is  a peal  of  10  bells,  the  private  and 
personal  gifts  of  various  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  windows  throughout  the 
church,  all  of  stained  glass,  are  also  the  gifts  of 
private  individuals.  The  altar,  the  font,  the  holy 
vessels,  theilluminatedoffice-bookforthe  service 
of  the  altar,  the  vestments,  the  eagle  of  brass, 
together  with  several  other  costly  ornaments, 
are  the  gift  of  private  individuals.  The  corona 
lucis  in  the  chancel, — one  of  the  handsomest 
yet  made  (it  cost  about  90/.) — was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Hope.  The  warming  apparatus  was 
the  gift  of  Sir  J.  Swinburne. 
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The  internal  fittings  are  entirely  of  oak,  I 
executed  by  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Co.  The 
stone  carving,  the  font,  altar,  and  several 
other  works,  are  by  White.  The  gates 
to  the  rood,  the  corona,  credence  table,* 
and  the  plate,  are  by  Hardman  ; the  smiths’ 
work,  lights,  &c.,  generally,  by  Potter.  All 
the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
by  Wailes  : the  nave  roof  (of  oak)  is  decorated 
with  colour,  and  the  whole  of  the  chancel  very 
elaborately  painted  and  gilt,  by  Bulmer.  The 
font,  steps  to  the  altar,  and  shafts  in  windows, 
pulpit,  &c.,  are  of  purbeck  marble.  There  is 
a figure  of  the  Saviour  painted  over  the 
chancel,  a lofty  cross  surmounts  the  rood 
screen,  a piscina  is  provided  on  the  south  Bide 
of  chancel, f and  in  the  churchyard,  on  the  north 
side,  there  is  a lofty  stone  cross  on  steps. X 

The  organ  is  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of 
chancel,  and  is  somewhat  cramped  in  appear- 
ance. It  was  built  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  Son. 

The  whole  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Cundy,  architects  : Messrs. 
Higgs  were  the  contractors. 


* A slab  of  marble  on  wrought  brass  supports. 

* s,e.dll,a  ^ are  copied  from  those  in  Preston  Ch 
near  ungnton. 

lh.eological  questions  involved  in 
arrangements  it  is  not  our  part  to  speak. 


DESIGNS  FOR  COUNTRY  CHURCHES,  j 

Under  the  title  of  “ Designs  for  Country  j 
Churches,”* *  Mr.  Truefitt  has  just  now  pub-  \ 
lished  a folio  volume,  containing  twenty  plates  j 
in  etched  lithography,  which  show  mastery  ; 
over  the  pencil  and  skill  in  composition.  As 
he  says  in  the  preface,  they  do  not  pretend  to  j 
be  elaborate  studies,  being  for  the  most  part 
designed  in  perspective  on  the  stones  from 
which  they  are  printed  ; **  neither  are  they 
put  forward  as  models  for  indiscriminate  imi- 
tation, being  generally  conceived  with  reference 
to  specific  though  imaginary  varieties  of  site  : 
they  merely  profess  to  be  attempts  to  think  in 
‘ Gothic,’  exclusive  of  actual  authority.”  They 
have  much  of  the  right  feeling,  and,  as  sug-  , 
gestions,  will  be  found  very  useful.  We  have 
engraved  one,  fan  simile,  which  shows  a small 
church  supposed  to  be  erected  on  a confined 
piece  of  ground,  with  a stream  running  in 
front  of  it,  whereof  advantage  is  taken  to  give 
picturesque  individuality  to  the  design. 

The  designs  are  all  of  the  Decorated  period, 
and  should  serve  to  advance  the  author  in  his 
profession. 

* London,  Masters ; Manchester,  Simms  and  Denham. 


THE  FIRE-ANNIH1LATOR  TESTED  AT 
WOOLWICH. 

More  than  a year  ago  you  very  properly 
asked  why  the  patentees  of  the  fire-annihilator 
continued  to  astonish  and  amuse  select  portions 
of  the  public  with  exhibitions  of  its  power, 
without  applying  it  to  the  useful  purpose  of 
extinguishing  real  conflagrations.  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  inventor,  then  stated,  in  reply,  various 
obstacles  and  difficulties  which  you  did  not 
consider  sufficiently  clear  or  satisfactory.  Time 
has  rolled  on,  and  after  most  of  her  Majesty’s 
ministers  had  seen  the  repeated  exhibitions 
and  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  effects 
of  the  machine,  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  gave  his  sanction  to  a decisive  trial, 
to  take  place  at  Woolwich.  A house  was  built 
on  purpose,  on  the  Plumstead  Marsh,  near  the 
artillery-practice  butt ; its  dimensions  were  25 
feet  by  21  inside,  with  three  floors,  severally 
ten,  nine,  and  eight  feet  high  ; joists  and  floors 
rather  strong,  windows  glazed,  but  no  internal 
doors.  It  contained  a tolerable  quantity  of  old 
furniture, — tables  and  desk,  chairs,  bedsteads, 
bedding,  and  curtains,  and  in  the  lower  floors 
lot  of  loose  boards  and  shavings.  Several 
j officers  of  distinction  and  a few  ladies  and  other 
invited  persons  were  present  within  the  railed 
' enclosure,  besides  a guard  and  two  or  three 
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hundred  artillerymen,  and  strangers  were 
allowed  beyond  the  rail.  The  Marquis  of 
Anglesea  having  arrived,  and  inquired  as  to 
the  arrangements,  Mr.  Phillips,  the  inventor, 
and  his  men,eightor  nine  in  number, commenced 
operations.  About  five  minutes  after  the  light 
was  set  to  the  shavings,  the  lower  front  room 
was  a mass  of  flame,  and  the  glass  giving  way, 
it  burst  through  the  window:  a medium-sized 
annihilator  was  then  planted  in  front,  and, 
from  the  increased  quantity  of  smoke,  it 
appeared  to  have  some  effect,  and  the  flames 
burst  out  at  the  back.  A second  medium 
annihilator,  ready  steaming,  was  taken  to 
that  quarter;  but  either  that  the  heat  drove 
the  men  back,  or  that  the  steam  would  not 
rush  against  the  wind,  it  was  drawn  off  and 
brought  to  the  front : its  own  steam  was  by 
this  time  half  expended,  and  that  of  the  first 
machine  was  nearly,  exhausted  : the  flames 
rushed  furiously  to  the  upper  floors.  There- 
upon, a large  horse  annihilator  was  tapped, 
and  with  great  difficulty  moved  across  the  soft 
uneven  ground  towards  the  burning  house. 
Instead  of  calling  for  help  to  push  up  the 
steaming  giant,  the  men  attempted  in  vain  to 
fix  on  a hose:  it  would  not  fit,  and  the  for- 
lorn hope,  with  its  mouth  turned  obliquely 
to  the  leeward  corner  of  the  house,  was 
left  to  waste  its  breath  on  the  outside  of 
the  south  brick  wall,  not  one-tenth  of  the 
steam  having  entered  the  building.  Thus  was 
the  fire  left  to  burn  on,  and  in  about  an  hour, 
each  floor,  joist  by  joist,  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  was  open  to  the  sky. 

No  doubt,  the  mismanagement  of  this  great 
trial  was  such  as  to  leave  the  chief  question  un- 
certain ; whether,  with  a body  of  flame  equal  to 
that  created  on  this  occasion,  the  fire-annihi- 
lator  can  be  made  efficient  for  its  extinction. 
That  it  has  great  power  in  checking  an  incipient 
outbreak  is  sufficiently  established ; but  in  a 
case  where  the  space  occupied  by  the  flame  is 
very  extended,  and  the  inrush  of  air  is  wide 
and  strong,  it  may  be  different.  It  is  very 
sad  to  see  an  object  of  such  interest  to  the 
public  committed  to  persons  who,  year  after 
year,  mar  every  opportunity  of  deciding  the 
question.  F. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  HOUSES  FOR 
THE  POOR. 

Although  it  is  now  ascertained  that  dwell- 
ings for  the  industrious  classes  can  be  provided 
at  a remunerative  outlay,  yet  it  cannot  be  hoped 
that  new  buildings  for  this  purpose  will  be 
erected  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  at  most, 
not  in  sufficient  number  to  accommodate  any 
great  proportion  of  these  classes  : it  seems, 
therefore,  well  worth  consideration  whether  old 
lodging-houses  might  not  be  much  improved, 
and  become  nearly  on  a par  with  even  the  best 
model  lodging-houses.  In  utilising  old  houses, 
the  farther  advantages  would  be  gained,  too,  of 
turning  to  good  account  the  capital  sunk  for 
their  construction,  and  of  doing  away  with  the 
retreats  they  now  afford  for  filth,  disease,  and 
crime. 

Supposing  the  new  dwellings  for  the  indus- 
trious classes  to  be  taken  as  models,  and  the 
old  houses  to  be  operated  upon  to  be  a number 
of  contiguous  houses,  the  property  of  one 
landlord,  the  whole  block  might  be  converted 
into  a single  establishment,  similar  to  a model 
lodging-house.  In  effecting  such  an  improve- 
ment, the  first  alteration  that  presents  itself  is 
the  doing  away  with  all  internal  staircases ; 
and,  instead,  to  give  access  to  the  several 
iodgings  by  means  of  one  external  staircase, 
communicating  with  an  external  gallery  along 
:he  front  of  each  floor,  so  that  entrance  to  the 
several  apartments  would  be  from  these 
galleries.  On  this  plan  the  place  of  existing 
staircases  would  be  converted  into  rooms  : a 
window  of  each  front  room  would  be  made  an 
entrance  door.  Where  there  are  front  and 
oack  rooms,  the  back  one  would  be  entered 
rom  that  in  front.  Where  more  than  two 
moms  were  required  for  the  same  family,  an 
iidditional  one  might  be  afforded  where  the 
old  staircase  had  been.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
single  rooms  only  were  wanted,  galleries 
similar  to  those  in  front  might  be  constructed 
it  the  backs  of  houses,  to  give  access  to  back 
rooms.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  arrange- 
ment, that  the  stairs  would  be  often  wet  and 
muddy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  more 
sasily  be  kept  clean  than  internal  stairs,  when 
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common  to  many  families,  and  much  sweeter, 
if  exposed  to  the  external  air,  than  when  shut 
up  in  the  interior  of  a building;  besides  which, 
as  by  the  projected  alterations  lodgers  would 
be  provided  with  water  in  each  apartment,  they 
would  have  less  frequent  occasion  than  at  pre- 
sent to  go  up  and  down  the  stairs. 

The  advantages  of  thus  insulating,  as  it 
were,  each  separate  dwelling,  are  considerable. 
By  means  of  it  privacy  is  as  well  secured  as 
though  the  entrance  to  each  habitation  were 
direct  from  the  street.  In  point  of  salubrity, 
this  mode  does  away  danger  of  contagion, 
often  so  fatally  experienced  where  access  to 
different  dwellings  is  from  one  and  the  same 
internal  staircase,  and  it  removes  the  source  of 
many  a squabble  amongst  lodgers  and  their 
children,  so  often  originating  in  misuse  of  the 
stairs. 

In  remodelling  old  houses,  back  yards,  those 
sources  of  stench  and  filth,  should  be  done 
away,  the  walls  that  divide  them  be  taken  down, 
dust  heaps  and  all  petty  erections  entirely 
destroyed  : this  done,  a convenient  site  would 
be  obtained  for  dining  and  coffee-rooms,  com- 
municating with  existing  rooms  on  the  parlour 
floor.  The  new  building  needing  to  be  only 
one  story  high,  might  be  lighted  by  a skylight, 
or  rather  lantern  windows.  The  existing  par- 
lours might  some  of  them  become  reading  or 
work  rooms,  and  where  required  as  a library, 
be  suitably  fitted  up  with  book  shelves.  The 
basement  rooms  would  suit  for  kitchen,  bath, 
laundry,  and  stores,  as  also  for  apparatus  for 
lighting,  warming,  and  ventilating  the  whole 
establishment ; or,  if  not  sufficient  for  these 
purposes,  a kitchen  might  be  made  under  the 
coffee-room.  Water  would  of  course  be  laid  on 
to  each  apartment,  and  means  provided  also 
for  conveying  soiled  water  away.  Dust  shafts 
and  closets  would  be  conveniently  situated  at 
the  ends  of  each  gallery.  The  closets  at  one 
end  for  men,  at  the  other  for  women, — for 
small  dwellings  a morewholesome  arrangement, 
all  things  considered,  than  where  such  con- 
veniences are  provided  within  the  apartments 
themselves. 

The  dirty  state  of  most  old  houses  might 
seem  an  insuperable  objection  to  this  project, 
particularly  as  regards  insects.  Insects,  how- 
ever, may  be  effectually  got  rid  of  by  the  simple 
application  of  a wash  of  sulphate  of  copper ; 
old  houses  greatly  infected  by  bugs  have  been 
made  habitable  by  means  of  such  a wash. 
After  pulling  down  worn  paper  hangings,  old 
wainscoting  and  skirtings,  the  sulphate  of 
copper  should  be  applied  in  a strong  solution 
to  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors,  so  as  to  soak  their 
entire  Surfaces,  and  enter  into  crevices.  Skirt- 
ing boards,  after  having  been  so  treated,  might 
be  replaced. 

It  is  evident  that  a project  of  this  nature 
would,  in  each  case,  need  modification  as  to 
details,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  particulars  of 
each  block  of  buildings  to  be  improved;  but 
the  general  idea  once  started,  may  lead  to  good 
contrivances,  for  converting  even  the  worst  of 
the  present  old  lodging-houses  into  wholesome 
and  creditable  abodes  : indeed,  it  seems  no  in- 
considerable motive  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan,  that  thereby  existing  dens  of  disease  and 
immorality  would  become  sane  habitations, 
inducing  self-respect  and  worthiness,  instead 
of  leading  to  habits  of  dirt  and  crime. 

M.  B. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PALL  MALL  AND  THE 
PARKS. 

THE  MARBLE  ARCH. 

So  long  lias  this  monument  of  official  inde- 
cision stood  an  eyesore  and  obstruction  to  the 
palace,  that  it  has  been  the  theme  of  general 
commentary ; and  as  it  fairly  occupies  the 
province  of  The  Builder,  one  more  allusion 
to  its  allocation  may  not  be  out  of  place,  even 
although  the  new  site  has  been  predetermined, 
— as  a looker-on  at  the  roulette-table  cannot 
forbear  to  speculate  on  the  possible  turn-up  of 
the  ball,  despite  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  rigger  will  decide  the  colour  against  the 
heaviest  stakes. 

It  was  before  urged  that,  to  complete  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  the  first  postulate  is  a grand 
approach,  or  causeway,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  present  unsightly  and  useless  arena,  or 
mall,  of  forty  acres,  into  a shrubbed  and  ver- 
dant English  garden,  reserving  a causeway  for 
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royal  use  through  one  only  of  the  five  timber- 
lined  avenues  which  at  present  occupy  ihat 
noble  and  stately  extent  of  gravelled  road. 

As  the  Mall,  which  was  used  for  a public 
promenade  in  the  time  of  the  Charleses,  has 
long  ceased  to  be  so  enjoyed  by  the  Londoners, 
and  as  it  faces  full  the  palace,  no  other  mode 
of  conversion  could  meet  the  approval  of  any 
landscape  gardener. 

But  there  is  a stronger  reason  for  embellish- 
ing this  wide-spreading  russet-waste  of  gravel, 
in  the  far  more  utilitarian  approach  which 
might  lead  to  the  courts  of  royalty,  through 
Pall  Mall,  in  a direct  line  from  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  and  which  would  strike  out  about 
halfway  between  the  palace  and  the  triumphal 
arch,  forming  a route  nearly  direct  to  Hyde- 
park,  without  a hill. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  imply  the  in- 
corporation of  the  two  parks,  the  abatement 
of  the  iron  railings,  and  their  transfer  to  the 
proposed  new  esplanade,  leaving  a suitable 
width  for  foot  passengers;  and  at  any  given 
point  between  Stafford  House  and  Consti- 
tui ion-hill,  to  place  the  marble  arch  in  such  a 
position  as  should  be  visible  from  Pall  Mall, 
and  unobstructive  of  the  view  from  one  or  the 
other  of  the  aforesaid  houses,  or  the  palace. 

The  founding  of  a triumphal  arch  in  juxta- 
position with  any  other  building  is  a solecism. 
Those  of  Titus  and  Severus  were  placed  in  the 
Campus  Martius  at  Rome,  and  were  then  dis- 
tant from  other  objects  of  conflicting  grandeur. 
The  Parisians  have  their  Champs  de  Mars. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  isolation  of  their 
magnificent  Arc  de  l’Etoile,  or  the  stately 
simplicity  and  unity  in  design  of  their  statues 
and  fountains.  Here  we  have  no  Boulevard, 
no  grand  avenue ; and  although  in  street  im- 
provements (as  Oxford-s,treet)  the  municipal 
authorities  are  amending  their  ways,  as  yet  the 
Woods  and  Forests  are  slumbering  under  the 
narrowed  shadows  of  antiquity. 

If  a graceful  and  commodious  thoroughfare 
can  be  formed  at  a small  cost,  equally  useful 
to  the  public  and  royalty,  but,  above  all, 
essential  to  the  perfect  ornamentation  of  the 
parks  and  the  palace,  should  the  purchase  of 
only  ten  houses  be  an  insuperable  barrier? 
There  are  but  two  which  fall  direct  in  the  pro- 
posed opening,  and  those  in  one  stack  between 
Stafford  and  Ellesmere  Houses, — the  latter 
being  a most  creditable  specimen  of  domestic 
architecture : the  other  eight  houses  are  on 
the  north  side  of  Cleveland-row  (including  the 
corner  house  of  St.  James’s-street),  and  are 
essential  to  the  widening  of  a grand  place 
opposite  St.  James’s  Palace,  as  well  as  to  an 
uninterrupted  vista  from  the  National  Gallery. 

In  such  an  avenue  the  best  position  for  the 
arch  would  perhaps  be  intei  mediate,  in  the  line 
between  Stafford  House  and  Constitution-hill; 
and,  from  the  arch,  one  route  might  diverge 
towards  the  palace,  the  other  towards  the 
triumphal  arch  ; or  a largo,  conducting  either 
way,  would  serve  without  macadamizing  acres 
of  verdure. 

Without  alluding  to  the  express  merits  of  the 
marble  design,  or  to  the  origin  and  intent  of 
triumphal  arches,  which,  in  latter  days,  if  they 
perpetuate  anything,  it  is  only  the  triumph  or 
the  disgrace  of  the  structure  itself  and  the 
artificer  thereof,  I would  again  press  on  the 
authorities  the  occasion  which  is  now  open  to 
them  for  a great  metropolitan,  and,  therefore, 
national  improvement, — an  improvement  which, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  use  of  private  carriages, 
would  greatly  solace  the  public  with  an  intra- 
urban promenade,  disencumber  the  stunning 
and  eternal  traffic  of  Piccadilly,  give  dignity  to 
the  most  noble  range  of  London  (Pall-mall), 
and  satisfaction  to  the  peripatetics  and  rising 
generation  who  now  in  crowds,  and  not  un- 
gratefully, enjoy  the  floral  enceinte  of  the 
Morpeth  (let  me  so  call  them)  Gardens  in  St. 
James-park. 

From  the  numerous  allusions  in  the  press  to 
this  subject,  the  feeling  of  the  public  is  mani- 
fest that  they  expect  the  marbles,  as  they 
cannot  have  the  money,  back  again ; and  an 
improving  taste  for  the  arts  renders  it  im- 
perative on  officials  that  no  freak  of  Gothism 
shall  reconstruct  the  costly  memorial  on  an 
untoward  site.  A nation  may  pass  under  the 
yoke  of  its  own  erection  and  choice  with  com- 
placency, while  the  onerous  and  wayward  im- 
position of  an  arch  job  might  superinduce 
heaviness  or  bitterness. 


Quondam. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  floating  of  another  of  the  Britannia 
tubes,  the  first  for  the  down  line  from  London 
to  Holyhead,  was  successfully  accomplished  on 
Monday  morning  last,  during  a rise  of  20  feet 
in  the  tide,  when  the  tube  was  placed  in  the 
recesses  of  the  tower  on  the  Anglesea  side. 
The  hydraulic  apparatus  is  placed,  and  the 
raising  of  the  tube  will  be  at  once  proceeded 
with  when  the  stonework  at  the  side  is  built 
in.  The  fourth  tube  which  is  to  complete  the 
bridge,  will  be  floated  on  20th  July,  and  the 
whole  will  be  complete,  it  is  believed,  by 

October. An  official  inquiry  has  taken  place 

respecting  the  height  of  the  intended  tubular 
bridge  at  Chepstow,  and  its  probable  inter- 
ference with  the  navigation  and  wharf  property. 
The  demands  for  one  set  of  premises  are  said 

to  be  as  high  as  12,000Z. The  works  at 

New  Holland  will  be  soon  completed  : the  first 
tube,  for  passengers  ascending  from  the  pon- 
toon to  the  platform,  was  lowered,  and  com- 
pleted on  Monday  week.  The  weight  is 
upwards  of  80  tons  : it  is  140  feet  in  length, 
and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  E.  B. 
Wilson  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  under  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  W.  Cammell.  The  other 
tube,  for  cattle  and  carriages,  will  be 

ready  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 

The  great  viaduct  over  the  Boyne  on  the 
Belfast  Junction  line  is  to  be  commenced 
shortly,  according  to  the  Newry  Examiner, 
which  states  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  granted  100,000/.  to  complete  the 

line. The  traffic  of  the  London  and  North- 

Western  steadily  increases.  The  receipts  for 
week  ending  26th  inst.  were  3,075/.  in  excess 
of  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  receipts  since  the  commencement 
of  the  year  exceed  by  56,840/.  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1849— viz.,  by  2,700/. 
per  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  140,000/.  per 
annum. 'The  central  railway  station  at  New- 

castle is  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress  to- 
wards opening  on  18th  inst.  Six  hundred 
men  are  almost  constantly  at  work  on  it. 
The  Newcastle  Chronicle,  however,  referring 
to  a criticism  in  the  Athenceum  on  its  designed 
architecture,  as  “ a mere  flight  of  architectural 
fancy,  which  it  were  hopeless  to  think  of  real- 
izing,” says,  “ We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
hope  expressed  by  the  writer,  and  long  cherished 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  that  this  grand 
conception  should  be  carried  out  in  its  inte- 
grity, is  not  to  be  realized.  The  building  is 
just  now  at  the  critical  point  where  the  original 
plan  must  be  carried  out  or  for  ever  aban- 
dored ; and  the  Directors  of  the  Railway 
Company,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  economy, 
have  determined  that  the  covered  arcades,  the 
most  imposing  feature  of  the  plan,  shall  be 
given  up,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a heavy 
wall  necessary  to  support  the  roof,  but  alter- 
ing the  aspect  of  the  building  completely.  It 
seems  that  about  4,000/.  will  be  the  extent  of  the 
saving  (the  portico  being  indispensable).  £2,000 
have  been  already  saved  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
architect  in  the  construction  of  the  roof;  and  for 
the  other  2,000/.  we  are  to  have  a maimed  and 
curtailed  plan,  instead  of  one  which  would  have 
made  the  central  station  at  Newcastle  the 

finest  public  building  in  Great  Britain.” 

A meeting  of  the  workmen  employed  by  the 
London  and  South-Western  Company  took 
place  on  Tuesday  night,  at  Nine  Elms,  in  order 
to  establish  a library  and  reading-room.  This 
movement  has  originated  entirely  among  the 
men  themselves,  who  state  that  in  that  crowded 
and  neglected  part  of  London  there  are  no 
places  of  harmless  recreation  or  intellectual  im- 
provement open  to  them  when  their  work  is 
over,  and,  consequently,  they  have  no  refuge 
but  the  public-house.  The  friendly  society  for 
mutual  relief  attached  to  this  establishment, 
which  numbers  about  900  members,  is  now 
prosperous,  and  an  evening  school  in  connec- 
tion with  it  has  lately  been  opened. It  has 

been  ruled  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  that 
railway  companies  are  not  liable  on  contracts 

unless  under  their  corporate  seal. Lord 

Langdale  has  decided  in  judgment  on  a case 
before  him,  that  it  is  illegal  for  a company  to 
complete  part  of  their  railway  only,  unless  by 
special  permission  of  Parliament.  “ The  public 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  completion  of  the 
entire  works,”  according  to  his  lordship’s 
judgment,  “ is  regarded  as  a compensation 
for  the  interference  with  private  rights.  It 


was  unfortunate  that  after  companies  had  ob- 
tained their  powers,  they  frequently  got  the 
notion  that  these  powers  were  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shareholders  only,  and  that  they 
had  a right  to  use  them  in  their  characters  of 
partners  without  regard  to  the  public  benefit.” 


A NOTE  FROM  CORK. 

As  I have  been  a silent  correspondent  for 
some  time,  I am  going  to  redeem  my  character 
by  letting  you  know  somewhat  of  our  progress 
in  the  beautiful  city.  I often  wonder  why  it  is 
so  called,  and  sometimes  fancy  it  a cruel  joke 
of  the  perpetrator  who  first  gave  Cork  so 
flattering  but  deceitful  a patronymic ; for,  if 
public  edifices,  few  and  in  bad  taste,  mean- 
looking  private  dwellings,  dirty  and  irregular 
streets,  swarming  lanes,  and  filthy  alleys,  are 
lineaments  of  beauty  in  a city,  then  is  the 
appellation  truly  deserved  ; if  otherwise,  Cork 
must  rank  amongst  those  cities  fifty  years  in 
the  rear  of  the  times.  We  have,  unfortunately, 
a corporation,  and  other  public  boards,  who 
have  the  happy  knack  of  spending  an  immense 
income,  and  keeping  the  citizens  heavily 
taxed,  without  showing  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end  a single  substantial  improvement, — 
frittering  away  large  sums  of  money  in  a 
thousand  trifles,  tending  generally  to  the 
benefit  of  some  individual,  while  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  at  large  are  uncared  for.  A 
short  time  since  they  took  a mania  for  building 
markets,  and  in  a few  years  they  built  markets 
in  every  outskirt  of  Cork.  And  such  markets ! 
People  wondered  what  they  were  for  : people 
began  to  inquire  was  the  whole  city  going  to 
be  turned  into  markets.  At  last  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  committee  numbered  amongst 
its  members  a brick  and  lime  burner,  and  a 
timber  and  slate  merchant,  and  the  wonder 
ceased. 

I went  to  look  at  these  markets  a short  time 
ago  ; there  was  scarcely  an  inch  of  one  of  them 
but  was  overgrown  with  grass.  Another,  only 
three  years  built,  was  occupied  as  a depot  for 
old  building  materials.  Another,  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  contained  a donkey,  a butt  of 
potatoes,  and  a churn  of  sour  milk  for  sale ; 
and  all  this  while  the  mayor  has  not  a decent 
office  or  reception-room,  the  citizens  not  a 
single  assembly-room  or  edifice  for  any  muni- 
cipal purpose ; while  the  streets  are  badly 
paved,  uncleansed,  unsewered ; while  the  river 
is  allowed  to  inundate  half  the  city  half-a- 
dozen  times  a-year,  for  want  of  removing  a 
weir  and  an  obstructing  old  bridge. 

I must,  however,  turn  from  these  public 
delinquencies  to  notice  of  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Cork,  Blackrock,  and 
Passage  Railway  was  opened  to-day  for  traffic  : 
the  directors  have  adopted  a fair  and  moderate 
scale  of  charges.  The  Cork  terminus  is  nearly 
complete.  It  is  a plain  Italian  building,  with 
a large  crowning  cornice,  and  very  flat  pitched 
roof.  I am  sorry  to  say  the  materials  are 
brick,  coated  with  Portland  cement.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Hargrave ; the  builder,  Mr. 
Moore.  One  of  the  lightest  iron  roofs  I have 
ever  seen  spans  the  passenger-sheds. 

A new  front  has  been  erected  to  the  butter 
market,  consisting  of  a lofty  Doric  portal  and 
screen  wall : the  columns,  cornices,  & c.,  are 
formed  in  brick  and  flags,  and  coated  with 
Portland  cement ! The  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  improvement  is  a new  roof  over  part  of 
the  market,  supported  by  laminated  trusses  of 
bent  plank,  in  five  thicknesses,  each  plank 
5 feet  wide  and  l i inch  thick ; span  of  roof 
30  feet  from  plate  to  plate;  trusses  6 feet  from 
centre  to  centre. 

A new  Dominican  friary  is  in  course  of 
erection.  It  is  Italian  with  a campanile  100 
feet  high,  of  good  proportions.  A Flemish- 
looking  gable  takes  from  the  general  effect 
produced  by  the  rest  of  the  fa9ade.  The 
materials  are  the  red  sand  stone,  so  much 
used  in  Cork,  with  limestone  dressings.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  Atkins,  of  Cork.  B. 


Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Rome,  Sculptor. — The 
sudden  death  of  Mr. Wyatt,  who  has  resided  for 
the  last  twenty  years  at  Rome,  where  his  works 
are  well  known  and  appreciated,  has,  we  regret 
to  say,  been  recently  announced.  The  cause 
of  death  is  said  to  have  been  apoplexy. 
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SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

Lord  Londesborough’ s Morning  Meeting. — 
The  party  invited  to  Lord  Londesborough’s  on 
the  10th,  to  witness  the  unrolling  of  a mummy, 
procured  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  J.  Arden, 
comprised  many  leading  persons  in  science 
and  literature,  as  well  as  of  rank.  Mr.  Birch 
officiated  at  the  unrolling,  and  delivered  a re- 
petition of  a lecture  on  mummies  which  he 
gave  at  a private  view  of  an  addition  recently 
made  to  the  Panorama  of  the  Nile,  curtailed 
and  popularized.  Two  rather  interesting  plates 
of  silver  were  found  in  the  mummy,  and  the 
lady’s  finger-nails  were  replaced  or  preserved 
by  silver  plates  : there  were  also  some  wheat 
and  seeds  found  with  the  body.  The  former 
plates,  which  were  engraved  or  stamped  with 
figures,  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Arden  to 
Lady  Londesborough,  and  the  unrolled  re- 
mains to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Haslar. 

The  Britton  Club. — A meeting  of  this  club 
was  held  on  the  1 1th,  under  the  pleasant  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  W.  Tooke,  F.R.S.,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  members  (Mr.  Britton,  Mr. 
Cubitt,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Gibbon, 
Mr.  Grissell,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  C.  Hill,  Mr. 
Humfrey,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Jerdan,  &c.),  Lord  Col-j 
borne,  Mr.  Cubitt  (of  the  Engineers’),  Mr. 
Hallam  (the  historian),  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke, 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  A.  Tooke,  were  present. 
Some  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  autobiography  in  preparation  for  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  “ Britton  Testimonial  ” is 
making  satisfactory  progress  : a considerable 
portion  of  it  is  printed. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  British  Institution. 
— The  collection  now  open  at  the  British  In- 
stitution is  interesting,  though  not  first-rate. 
A beautiful  Cuyp,  a wonderful  picture,  by  Jean 
Van  Eycke,  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,” 
Holbein’s  Henry  VIII.,  “Figures  at  a Re- 
past,” by  Jan  Steen,  and  “ A Nun,”  by  Titian, 
offer  points  for  study.  How  finely  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  could  draw  is  shown  by  a “ Portrait 
of  Lady  Farnborough,”  and  how  badly  Sir 
Joshua  is  treated  by  restorers  is  shown  by  one 
of  Mrs.  Braddyll.  Our  architectural  friends 
will  notice  with  interest  a portrait  of  Sir  Bal- 
thazar Gerbier,  by  Dobson. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre — “ La  Tempesla.”— 
At  the  close  of  this  charming  opera  on  the  first 
night  of  its  representation,  every  one  im- 
portantly concerned  in  its  production  was  called 
and  applauded,  with  the  exception  of  the  scene 
painter, — the  singers,  M.  Hal^vy  (the  com- 
poser), M.  Scribe,  Mr.  Balfe,  Mr.  Lumley,  but 
not  Mr.  Marshall.  They  all  well  deserved  it, 
and  so  did  he.  The  public  do  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently recognise  scene  painters’  merits.  At 
Berlin,  a month  ago,  the  artist  xoas  called 
on,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Literary 
Gazette  expressed  his  astonishment  thereat. 
The  mounting  and  getting  up  of  “ The  Tem- 
pest” are  admirable.  For  the  prologue  the 
stage  represents  the  deck  of  the  vessel  (the 
perspective  is  too  steep  as  viewed  from  the 
pit).  The  grouping  of  the  sailors  and  ultimate 
engulphment  of  the  ship  are  well  managed.  The 
sea  and  atmosphere  in  the  cavern  scene,  in  the 
1st  act,  have  a beautiful  freshness,  and  the 
growing  up  of  the  ship  in  the  last  scene,  which 
is  to  take  Prospero  and  his  friends  from  the 
island,  is  admirably  contrived  and  painted. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

An  appeal  to  the  public  has  been  made  on 
behalf  of  Willesden  Church,  the  great  dila- 
pidation of  which  it  is  proposed  to  repair,  and 
if  possible  to  add  to  the  church  a north  aisle. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  have 
agreed  to  restore  the  chancel,  but  nearly  8U0/. 
are  still  required.  A commit.ee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  repairs. St.  James’s 

parish  church,  Bristol,  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction by  fire  on  Sunday  week. It  is 

in  contemplation  shortly  to  erect  a Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  in  Carmarthen. The  Bir- 

mingham Journal,  referring  to  Mr.  Hardwick’s 
drawings  of  the  proposed  alterations  of  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  says,  “ the  architect  has 
kept  strictly  in  view  the  style  of  the  original 
structure,  as  indicated  in  the  spire  and  older 
portions  of  the  edifice.  The  spire  is  to  be  an 
exact  copy  of  the  present,  the  balustrade  and 
pinnacles  at  the  base  being  replaced  by 
ornaments  and  accompaniments  in  keeping 
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pith  the  body  of  the  spire.  The  tower 
s to  be  entirely  restored;  a chancel  and 
jorch  added ; the  present  ceilings  to 
)e  removed,  and  a clerestory  substituted, 
rhe  estimates  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to 
.0,000/.,  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by 
general  subscription.  A dissenter,  while  ex- 
iressing  his  good-will  to  the  work  in  Aris’s 
Gazette,  proposes  also  a town  subscription  of 
>ence  among  the  poor,  which  might  lead,  he 
hinks,  not  only  to  a contribution  worth 
laving,  but  to  greater  kindliness  of  feeling 
imong  the  too-widely  separated  sects  of  the 

own. The  chief  stone  of  the  new  church 

t Wednesfield-heath  was  laid  on  Tuesday 
peek.  ^ The  church  is  to  be  in  the  Deco- 
ated  English  style.  It  will  comprise  a nave 
nd  side  aisles,  85  feet  by  55  feet,  and  a chancel 
feet  by  19  feet.  There  will  be  a tower  and 
pire  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  of  a 
otal  height  of  150  feet : of  nearly  700  sittings, 
bout  450  will  be  free.  The  church  will  be 
iuilt  by  subscription,  aided  by  grants.  An 
ndowment  of  2,000/.  has  been  provided  by 

dr.  Henry  Rogers,  of  Wolverhampton.' A 

lew  organ,  by  Foster  and  Andrews,  of  Hull, 
las  been  erected  in  Bingley  Church,  at  a cost 

f upwards  of  200/. The  chancel  of  Milton 

church  has  been  undergoing  extensive  repair, 
i.  new  open  roof  has  been  formed,  after  a 
lesign  by  Mr.  Pugin,  and  a new  east  window, 
a the  Decorated  style,  was  presented  by  the 
Vo vos t and  Fellows  of  King’s  College,  Cam- 
tridge,  the  patrons, — the  rector  adding  some 
tained  glass,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bolton.  The 
edilia  and  oak  stalls  are  being  restored, 
nd  a new  vestry  erected. An  appeal 

0 the  public  has  been  made  in  the  Lei- 
ester  Journal  for  the  restoration  of  the 
pire,  &c.,  of  Norton-by-Galby  church,  the 
lamage  ot  which  by  lightning  has  been  esti- 
mated by  a builder  at  1,000/.  to  the  spire  and 
,000/.  to  tower  and  nave;  and  also  for  the 
epair  of  the  sister  church  of  Little  Stretton, 
truck  by  lightning  on  23rd  ult.  (11  days  only 

fter  the  former  accident). A memorial  win- 

low  for  St.  Stephen’s,  Snienton.  has  been 
xecuted  by  Mr.  H.  Gough,  of  Nottingham. 
— —The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church 
t Swindon  was  laid  end  of  last  week,  by  the 

pife  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Goddard,  M.P. Lloyd- 

treet  chapel,  Manchester,  has  been  repaired 

nd  beautified,  at  a cost  of  about  260/. The 

lew  church  at  Heathfield,  Moss-side,  Man- 
tester,  was  consecrated  last  week  by  the 
jishop  of  Manchester.  The  church  was  built 
ix  or  seven  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Heath,  of  Moss- 
ide,  at  a cost  of  about  6,000/.;  but,  for  want 
f endowment,  could  not  be  consecrated.  It 
ias  recently  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Robert 
rardner  for  2,900/.,  and,  after  an  expenditure 
f 300/.  for  repairs,  and  an  investment  of 
,000/.  for  endowment,  has  been  recognised  by 

he  diocesan. The  restoration  of  Saint 

lary’s  church,  Scarborough,  is  now  nearly 
ompleted.  The  principal  works  since  last 
eason  are  the  rebuilding  of  the  large  north 
isle,  lowering  graveyard  at  east  end,  and 
estoration  of  south  porch.  Large  drains  have 
Iso  been  constructed  for  rendering  the  build- 
ig  dry  and  wholesome.  The  pews  on  the 
oor  have  been  erected,  and  the  roofs  stained 

1 oak.  The  parapet  of  the  tower  has  been 
iken  down  and  reset.  The  re-opening  will 
ike  place  in  course  of  next  month. 


TREATMENT  OF  BUILDERS. 


In  reply  to  an  advertisement  in  your  paper,  re- 
jecting the  enlargement  of  the  Independent  chapel, 
tockwell-green,  Mr.  Wilson,  architect,  Bath,  we 
lade  an  estimate.  On  the  28th  the  following  tell- 
ers were  sent  in  : — 


Hill  

Pauli 

Gammon 

1,260 

\\  alker  and  Soaper  . . 

1,233 

Cooper  and  Davis  . . 

1,200 

Curtis  

1,194 

Smith  

Cooper  and  Bottomley 

1,095 

When  requested  to  attend  in  the  vestry,  we  were 
iked  by  the  architect  if  we  had  included  in  our 
itimate  the  painting,  graining  the  interior  and  ex- 
irior  of  chapel,  and  staining  the  whole  of  the  pews; 
e replied  in  the  negative,  stating  it  was  not  speci- 
Bd.  He  then  wished  to  know  if  we  would  include 
in  our  amount  (for,  lie  stated,  that  part  of  the 
lecification  had  been  omitted,  and  left  at  his  office) ; 


but  we  objected,  as  the  amount  would  be  consider- 
able. Mr.  Smith  was  then  asked,  but  he  likewise 
refused ; it  was  then  agreed  by  the  committee  that 
the  three  lowest  should  deliver  in  a tender  for  lower- 
ing one  of  the  galleries,  and  the  above  painting, 
graining,  and  staining,  the  next  evening  at  eight 
o’clock.  We  again  attended,  when,  to  our  aston- 
ishment, Messrs.  Curtis  were  stated  to  be  successful, 
for  not  a part,  but  the  whole.  We  naturally  in- 
quired the  cause,  when  we  were  informed  Messrs . 
Curtis’s  tender  was  the  lowest.  Knowing  their 
amount  the  previous  evening,  we  stated  that  we 
could  not  understand  it ; when  one  of  the  committee 
replied — Oh,  we  allowed  Messrs.  Curtis  to  withdraw 
their  tender  of  last  night,  and  send  in  a fresh  one 
this  evening.  This  act  of  cruel  injustice,  nay  worse, 
was  allowed  and  sanctioned  by  gentlemen  who  had 
but  a few  minutes  previously  left  a prayer  meetipg 
in  the  chapel.  Would  it  not  have  been  much  more 
honest  to  have  told  us,  at  all  events  on  Tuesday 
evening,  they  intended  the  work  for  Messrs.  Curtis. 
If  such  a system  be  pursued,  advertisements  for 
tenders  will  cease  to  be  attended  to. 

Cooper  and  Bottomlev. 


iMtacellaitra. 

Provincial. — A plan  for  the  proposed 
day-schools  at  St.  George’s,  Bristol,  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  H.  Crisp,  who  estimates  the 

cost  at  400/. : a site  has  been  procured. 

The  Cheltenham  Training  College  is  now 

nearly  completed. The  bronze  statue  about 

to  be  erected  at  Carmarthen  to  the  memory  of 
General  Nott  is  being  cast,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  pedestal  is  in  course  of  construction  on 

the  site  of  the  old  cross. A windmill  for 

grinding  clay  at  a brick  kiln  has  been  erected 
near  Hereford  Canal  Basin,  at  a cost  of  some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  by  xMr.  R.  Pritchard,  of 

Hereford,  builder. The  nailers  of  Rowley 

Regis  are  returning  to  work  on  their  own 

terms  with  the  masters. The  site  of  the 

new  workhouse  at  Birmingham  is  levelled,  and 
the  foundations  are  being  excavated.  “ The 
guardians,”  says  Aris’s  Gazette,  “ have 
determined  to  dispense  with  Fox’s  fire- 
proof patent,  as  its  adoption  would  enhance 
the  expenditure  1,200/.  ” The  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  are  to  advance 
the  whole  cost  of  erection,  25,000/.,  if  needful, 

in  sums  of  500/.  each. The  aviary  of  the 

Liverpool  Zoological  Gardens  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  on  Monday  night,  through  some  of 
the  fireworks  dropping  on  the  thatched  roof. 
— fireworks  and  thatched  roofs  under  one  and 

the  same  enlightened  management ! The 

interior  of  the  Manchester  Exchange  is  now  in 
process  of  decoration.  The  broad  surfaces  are 
painted  a bright  stone  colour,  with  a slight 
admixture  of  red  in  the  moulding;  while  in 
other  instances  a bright  red  is  sparingly  intro- 
duced, contrasting  with  pale  green  in  other 
portions  of  the  ceiling.  In  the  old  portion  of 
the  building  the  decoration  is  hardly  yet 
begun  ; but  nine  new  gases  have  been  opened 
in  the  large  dome,  and  a window  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  door  which  formerly  occupied 

this  end  of  the  building. The  Sunderland 

baths  and  washhouses  are  now  in  the  hands  of 

the  builder,  Mr.  W.  Scott. A “ visitor  ” to 

St.  Neots  complains  that  the  palisading  round 
the  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  market-square 
has  been  removed,  merely  because  “ it  got  a 
little  broken,  and  the  commissioners  wouldn’t 

mend  it.” Prince  Albert  has  consented,  it 

is  said,  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
National  Gallery  to  be  erected  on  the  Mound, 
at  Edinburgh,  the  ceremony  to  take  place 
about  end  of  July. 

Battersea  Park  and  Bridge  from 
Chelsea. — The  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
western districts  of  the  metropolis  have  re- 
solved to  complain  to  the  Home  Secretary  of 
the  delay  in  carrying  out  the  Act  for  this 
improvement,  and  failing  him  to  call  a public 
meeting  for  an  application  to  Parliament  on 
the  subject. 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks. — The  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  lies  buried  in  Heston 
Church.  There  is  neither  inscription,  nor 
monument,  nor  memorial  window  to  mark  the 
place  of  his  sepulture;  even  his  hatchment 
has  been  removed  from  its  place.  Surely  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  a member  of 
so  many  foreign  institutions,  as  well  as  a man 
who  had  travelled  so  much, he  should  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  some  slight  mark  of  respect. 

I believe  that  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull’s  family 
inherited  the  bulk  of  his  property.  W. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders  by  8th  July,  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  for  the  International 
Exhibition,  in  whole,  or  in  part ; by  3rd  July, 
for  excavating,  building  and  completing  a large 
main  trunk  sewer  and  several  miles  of  prin- 
cipal branch  sewers  at  Leeds,  including  flood- 
gates, culverts,  &c. ; by  20th  inst.,  for  paving 
streets,  courts,  alleys,  &c.,  in  St.  George-in- 
the-East  parish  ; by  20th,  for  the  erection  of 
a chapel  at  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent ; by  1st  July, 
for  painting,  papering,  and  repairing  stations, 
cottages,  &c.,  on  the  London  and  South  Coast 
Railway  (in  four  contracts) ; by  27th  inst.,  for 
the  erection  of  a gentleman’s  small  residence 
at  Frankham,  near  Tunbridge  Wells  ; by  26th, 
for  the  execution  of  the  work  of  asphalting 
brick  platforms  at  the  London  station  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway ; by  26th,  for  wood 
paving  at  same;  by  22nd,  for  the  performance 
of  artificers’  work  for  three  years  at  various 
Ordnance  stations;  by  25th,  for  repewing  and 
repairing  Catterick  Church,  Yorkshire;  by 
27th,  for  the  supply  of  quantities  of  tubular 
stone-ware  drain  pipes  with  junctions,  closet 
pans,  and  syphon  traps,  for  the  Taunton 
Board  of  Health ; by  9th  July,  for  the 
supply  of  about  1,000  tons  of  water  service  pipes 
for  the  Croydon  Board  of  Health;  by  1st,  for 
the  erection  of  a rectory-house  and  offices 
at  Aston  Clinton,  Bucks;  by  29th  inst., 
for  alterations  and  additions  to  a house 
at  March,  Isle  of  Ely,  with  new  stabling  and 
premises;  by  1 7th,  for  works  connected  with 
carriageways,  at  Bristol ; by  a date  not  speci- 
fied, for  an  addition  to  the  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Joseph,  Southampton  ; by  25th  inst.,  for 
the  erection  of  additional  offices  at  the  Derby 
station  of  the  Midland  Railway;  by  27th,  for 
the  erection  of  a new  wing  to  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Gloucester ; by  29th,  for  the 
erection  of  a new  church  at  Ogley  Hay,  near 
Brownhills  station  of  South  Staffordshire  Rail- 
way ; by  1st  July,  for  the  construction  of  1,900 
feet  of  brick  drain,  at  the  Pest-house-fields, 
Portsea;  by  27th  inst.,  for  the  erection  of  an 
engine-stable,  and  two  cast-iron  tanks  and 
cokingapparatus,and  for  forming  and  metalling 
approaches  (separate  tenders)  at  the  Newcastle 
station  of  the  York  and  Berwick  Railway  ; 
by  22nd,  for  lighting  and  repairing  gas-lamps, 
and  supplying  lamp-posts,  lanterns,  brackets, 
cocks,  burners,  &c.,  and  other  works  connected 
with  the  lighting  of  Kennington-lane,  &c. ; by 
17th  instant,  for  the  erection  and  completion 
of  a gas-holder,  100  feet  diameter  and  22  feet 
deep,  at  Rochdale;  by  18th,  for  certain  works 
and  alterations  at  the  police-station  at  Latch- 
ingdon  ; and  by  18th,  for  the  mason,  joiner, 
bricklaying,  and  other  works  in  erecting  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  and  Temperance  Hall 
at  Woodhouse  (Leeds).  The  maps,  &c.,  re- 
lating to  the.  tenders  for  water-works,  &c.,  at 
Copenhagen,  have  been  received  in  the  city. 

Metropolitan  Tunnelling  and  River 
Embankment. — Pending  a discussion  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  last  week  on  sewerage  and 
water  supply,  a plan  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  comprising  a terraced 
embankment  of  the  Thames  (a  la  Martin), 
beneath  which  should  be  lines  of  tun- 
nelled railway  communicating  with  the 
various  metropolitan  termini  of  the  great  trunk 
railway  lines, — water-culverts  and  pipes, — and 
large  sewer  courses.  Immediately  under  the 
roadway  of  the  embankment,  and  above  the 
tunnels,  Mr.  Smith  proposed  that  there  should 
be  transverse  arches  communicating  with  the 
Thames,  for  commerce  and  traffic  on  the  river. 
The  esplanade  would  be  60  feet  wide,  pro- 
tected by  a parapet  next  the  river,  and  on  the 
other  side  lined  with  handsome  houses,  dis- 
posed according  to  the  sweep  of  the  river. 
With  respect  to  the  railway  tunnels,  descent 
and  ascent  would  be  by  inclined  plane.  The 
supply  of  pure  water  would  be  taken  from  a 
place  high  up  in  the  Thames  above  the  point 
of  tidal  action,  and  raised  by  high-pressure  to 
supply  the  most  elevated  districts.  The  ter- 
mini of  the  sewer  tunnels  would  be  some 
20  miles  below-  Blackwall,  in  the  Thames 
marshes,  below  the  floating  pow-er  of  the  tide 
to  carry  it  back  to  the  metropolis.  The  em- 
bankment should  extend  from  Vauxhall  to  the 
West  India  Docks  and  Deptford — that  was 
about  10  miles— and  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
construction  be  fixed  at  300,000/.  per  mile,  or 
3,000,000/,  altogether.  The  scheme  was  illus- 
trated by  plans,  & c. 
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Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— At  the  last  general  meeting.  Lord  Ebrington 
in  the  chair,  several  works,  amounting  to 
2,103/.  4s.  lid.,  were  ordered,  and  some  re- 
marks were  made  on  a method  of  preserving  the 
lives  of  workmen  in  dangerous  sewers,  after 
which  a motion  was  read  for  authorising  the 
printing  of  sheets  from  the  block  plan  of  the 
survey  of  the  city  of  London,  when  Captain 
Dawson  explained  that  the  survey  having  cost 
only  19,000/.  of  the  24,000/.  originally  voted 
for  it,  it  had  been  resolved  to  apply  the  remain- 
der in  liquidation  of  the  expense  of  engraving 
the  map,  the  cost  of  engraving  per  esti- 
mate being  only  8/.  15s.  a sheet,  while  each 
of  at  least  six  copies  requisite  would  cost  20/. 
a sheet  if  done  by  manual  labour.  The  whole 
block  plan  would  comprise  about  900  sheets  of 
double  elephant  paper,  and  measure  100  feet 
in  length  by  72  in  breadth.  For  convenience, 
therefore,  the  Court  had  ordered  in  addition  a 
map  on  the  reduced  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
foot,  occupying  44  sheets,  and  22  feet  in  length 
by  14  in  breadth.  The  more  important  of 
these  sheets  would  no  doubt  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  sheets 
of  the  general  map  and  of  the  block  plan  would 
be  sold  at  2s.  a sheet.  The  sale  of  maps  by 
the  Government  department  of  the  Board  had 
always  increased  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  charge.  The  motion  was  then  put,  and  the 
printing  of  the  map  was  ordered,  as  also  that 
of  the  index  map.  An  allowance  of  3s.  a week 
for  the  temporary  behoof  of  the  widow  of  Gee, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  Kenilworth-street  sewer, 
was  then  ordered,  and  the  Court  adjourned. 

“Auld  Robin  Gray.” — A correspondent, 
with  reference  to  a note  appended  to  our  article 
on  Wrington  Church,  which  appeared  some 
time  since  (see  p.  64,  ante),  says  we  were  in 
error  in  attributing  the  authorship  of  “ Auld 
Robin  Gray”  to  the  Rev.  W.  Leeves,  rector  of 
that  parish  ; and  that,  on  referring  to  vol.  ii. 
p.  332,  of  “ The  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,”  we 
shall  find  it  was  written  in  1771,  by  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay.  This  latter  is  quite  true ; but  what 
we  said  was,  that  Mr.  Leeves  was  the  composer 
of  “Auld  Robin  Grey,”  and  if  our  corres- 
pondent will  look  back  to  the  very  page  of  the 
interesting  book  he  has  quoted,  he  will  find  it 
set  forth  that  the  music  of  the  beautiful  ballad 
in  question  is,  “ as  usually  stated,”  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Leeves,  of  Wrington. 

Glass  Coating  for  Iron  Articles. — 
At  the  late  soiree  of  the  President  of  the  Civil 
Engineers,  were  some  specimens  of  iron  manu- 
facture, coated  with  glass,  from  the  Smethwick 
Iron  works,  near  Birmingham.  In  coating 
plates,  roofing  tiles,  tubing,  kettles,  cauldrons, 
&c.  &c.,  by  this  method,  the  article  is  first 
cleansed  in  an  acid  solution,  and  then  covered 
with  a glutinous  preparation,  over  which  is  laid 
a coat  of  glass,  ground  to  a fine  powder.  In  a 
furnace  the  glass  is  then  fused.  In  ornamental 
dinner  plates  foliage  and  designsare  given  in  re- 
lief, executed  by  a kind  of  stenciling  : one  colour 
being  put  on,  it  is  transferred  to  the  kiln  and 
fixed : when  cold,  another  colour  is  added, 
again  fixed,  and  withdrawn;  and  so  on  tdl  the 
design  isCompleted.  The  invention  may  here- 
after  be  applied  to  numerous  purposes  in 
decorative  building  and  architecture. 

The  National  Gallery. — In  reply  to 
Colonel  Rawdon,  in  the  Commons,  Lord  John 
Russell  lately  announced  that  the  report  of  the 
Picture  Committee  was  ready,  and  would  be 
shortly  laid  before  the  House ; that  the  Royal 
Academy  had  responded  to  his  lordship’s  pro- 
posal of  removal,  by  expressing  a general  desire 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Government; 
but  that,  with  the  information  now  before  them 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  national  pictures, 
further  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  whether 
Trafalgar-square  offered  the  best  site  for  a 
national  gallery,  and  what  was  the  best  mode 
of  preserving  the  national  pictures.  For  these 
purposes  a select  committee  is  to  be  appointed, 
as  far  as  possible  comprising  the  members  of 
the  committee  already  formed. 

Drayton  Church. — The  following  is  a 
list  of  tenders  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s church,  West  Drayton.  Mr.  C.  Innes, 
architect. 

Carter  and  Ellis 

G.  Hartly 

T.  Hardy 

J.  Hollis 

Fassinidge  and  Son,  Uxbridge 
Comment  is  thrown  away. 


Testimonial  to  the  Architect  of 
the  London  Coal  Exchange.— We  learn 
from  the  daily  papers  that  the  coal  factors  and 
merchants  of  the  City  of  London  have  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Bunning,  the  City  architect,  a 
valuable  piece  of  plate,  weighing  222  ounces, 
thus  inscribed  : — “ Presented  to  J.  B.  Bunning, 
Esq.,  by  the  coal  factors  and  merchants  of  the 
City  of  London,  as  a testimonial  of  their  admi- 
ration of  his  genius  and  judgment  in  the 
erection  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  and  of  his 
urbanity  throughout  the  progress  of  a struc- 
ture which  is  not  more  approved  of  by  those 
for  whose  use  and  convenience  it  was  designed 
than  by  the  public  at  large,  for  its  taste  and 
elegance  as  a work  of  art.  Anno  Domini 
MDCCCL.”  Such  acknowledgments  are  rarer 
than  they  should  be. 

Glass. — A return  has  been  published  relative 
to  the  export  and  import  trade  in  foreign  and 
British  glass,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the 
year  ending  January,  1850,  the  following  quan- 
tities of  foreign  glasswere  imported.  Of  window 
glass,  white  or  of  one  colour,  not  exceeding 
one-ninth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  25,555  cwt., 
of  which  7,67 1 were  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, producing  1,208/.  duty,  at  the  rate 
of  3s.  6d.  per  cwt. ; of  all  glass  exceeding  one- 
ninth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  silvered  or 
polished,  68,106  square  feet,  of  which  61,946 
were  retained  for  home  consumption,  produc- 
ing 1,224/.  duty ; of  glass  painted  or  otherwise 
ornamented,  2,701  square  feet,  of  which  841 
were  retained  for  home  consumption,  produc- 
ing 31/.  duty,  at  9d.  per  square  foot;  of  white 
flint  glass  bottles,  not  cut,  47,896  lbs.,  of  which 
33,326  were  retained  for  home  consumption, 
producing  48/.,  duty  £d.  per  lb. ; of  all  other 
white  flint  glass  goods,  not  cut  or  ornamented, 
71,502  lbs.,  of  which  27,805  were  retained  for 
home  consumption,  producing  114/.  duty,  at 
the  rate  of  id.  per  lb. ; of  cut  coloured  or 
ornamented  glass  of  all  kinds,  7 33,717  lbs.,  of 
which  571,336  were  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, producing  4,752/.  duty,  at  the  rate 
of  2d.  per  lb. ; of  other  glass,  not  otherwise 
described,  188  cwt.,  the  quantity  retained  for 
home  consumption  being  134  cwt.,  producing 
22/.,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  The  quan- 
tities of  British  glass  exported  during  the  same 
period  have  been  as  follows  : — flint  glass, 
18,184  cwt.;  window  glass,  17,386  cwt.;  plate 
glass,  50,920  square  feet ; common  glass  bot- 
tles, 233,108  cwt. ; looking  glasses  and  mir- 
rors, to  the  value  of  6,59 71. 

The  Electric  Light. — The  electric  light 
waslately exhibited  from  Sunderland  South  I’ier 
Lighthouse,  by  Mr.  Staites,  with  the  view  of 
adopting  it  as  a permanent  means  of  illumi- 
nating the  lighthouse  and  new  docks,  the 
latter  of  which  are  to  be  opened  on  the  18th 
inst.  It  is  said  to  be  likely,  should  the  cost 
not  prove  an  obstacle,  that  it  will  he  forthwith 
adopted.  We  should  have  believed  more 
fully  the  account  of  the  trial  with  which  a cor- 
respondent favoured  us,  if  he  had  not  gravely 
repeated  a report  that  a sailor  lighted  his  pipe 
by  means  of  its  rays  and  the  assistance  of  a 
burning  glass  ! 

Waterloo-bridge  Company. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  proprietors  has  just  been  held. 
The  report  states  that  the  tolls  received  during 
the  half-year  ending  February  23  amounted  to 
7,63 7/.  11s.  3d. — 4,630/.  is.  3d.  from  foot 
passengers,  and  3,007/.  10s.  from  carriages 
and  horses.  After  paying  expenses,  and  pro- 
viding for  interest  due,  besides  a dividend  of 
2s.  lOd.  in  the  pound  to  annuitants,  there  re- 
mained a surplus  of  195/.  14s.  lOd.  An  im- 
provement had  taken  place  since  February  in 
tolls,  which  amount  to  147/.  8s.  Id.  more  than 
last  year. 

Baths  at  the  Serpentine. — Would  it 
not  be  well  to  appropriate  that  part  of  the 
Serpentine,  in  Hyde-park,  now  existing  in  the 
form  of  a cascade,  to  a building  suited  for 
purposes  of  bathing?  the  ground  being  so 
favourable  to  the  flow  of  the  water  over  hot 
plates,  or  any  other  heating  medium,  without 
the  great  expense  consequent  on  raising,  which 
in  almost  every  other  spot  in  London  would 
be  required.  This  structure  would  only  re- 
quire a front  and  ends,  and  could  have  on 
the  greater  part  of  its  frontage  a flat,  thus 
making  at  all  times  a promenade  suited  to 
those  whose  taste  for  such  scenes  lead  them  to 
the  spot.  J.  C. 

***  The  public  would  look  jealously  on 
any  permanent  building  in  the  park. 
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Property  in  Gravel  at  Bethnal- 
green. — At  nisi  prius  40/.  damages  have  been 
awarded  to  a proprietor  of  premises,  let  to  a 
tenant  who  dug  a hole  in  the  ground,  exca-: 
vated  gravel  to  an  alleged  value  of  130/.,  and 
afterwards  filled  it  up  with  rubbish.  The  lease- 
had  no  covenant,  pro  or  con.,  in  contemplation 
of  such  a proceeding.  Notice  to  cease  exca-i 
vation  had  been  disregarded.  Improvement: 
of  the  drainage  was  alleged  in  defence.  Thei 
judge  considered  the  plaintiff  herself  liable  to: 
the  ground  landlord  for  such  injury  done  to: 
the  property. 

“ Calf  Torturing.” — I am  sincerely  glad 
to  observe  that  the  respectable  provincial  capi-i 
tal  of  Derby  has  taken  up  the  above  distress-- 
ing  subject.  And  now  that  humanity  is  in- 1 
formed — and  that  ignorance  of  shocking  bar-r 
barity  existing  can  be  no  excuse — no  doubt  a 
useful  regret  against  unnecessary  cruelties 
practised  on  an  unoffending  animal,  will  do  its 
proper  work  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
No  man,  no  Christian,  can  have  pleasure,  or 
feel  any  quiet  of  heart  and  conscience,  in  par- 
taking of  the  flesh  of  a tortured  animal,  had 
it  been  ten  times  more  a luxury,  and  were  the: 
flesh  much  better  than  it  would  be  if  killed  in 
its  natural  and  proper  manner,  as  in  many 
other  countries. — Civis. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston. — We  regret1, 
to  find  that  this  gentleman,  so  well  known  in 
sanitary  matters,  but  especially  noted  for  his i 
improvements  in  the  drainage  of  land,  expired 
suddenly,  on  Monday  week,  at  Catrine,  in 
Ayrshire. 

Subterranean  Chambers  at  Tilbury.,: 
— A descent  was  made  some  time  since  into 
these  chambers,  by  Mr.  J.  Cook,  of  Aveley,,! 
who  says,— “The  shafts  are  five  in  number, i 
and  are  situated  at  the  edge  of  Hanging-wood,  i 
in  the  parish  of  Chadwell,  about  three  miles' 
from  Grays  pier.  I descended  two  of  them  by 
means  of  a rope  and  pulley  fixed  to  the  branch  ■ 
of  a neighbouring  tree, — taking  the  precaution  1 
to  have  a lighted  lautern  swinging  a few  yards h 
beneath  me.  They  were  between  80  and  90 
feet  in  depth,  their  diameter  at  the  top  6 feet,  : 
gradually  diminishing  to  3 feet  at  the  bottom,  j 
I found  five  chambers  communicating  with  one;; 
shaft — three  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other.  ;| 
In  form  they  are  nearly  semicircular.  Their 
dimensions  are  small,  not  exceeding  30  feet  in  j 
length  by  15  in  width,  but  very  lofty:  they  i 
were  quite  dry  and  free  from  foul  air.  The  i 
chambers  in  both  shafts  corresponded  exactly 
with  each  other  in  size,  form,  and  number.”  '[ 
A further  examination  of  these  curious  exca- . 
vations  is  about  to  be  made. 

Sherborne  Church.— In  the  course  ofe 
excavations  here  a sculptured  stone  figure,  J 
supposed  to  be  of  the  Virgin,  has  been  dis-  i 
covered.  We  are  told  that  the  statue  is  in  a 
sitting  position,  and  about  4 feet  high.  “An  J 
Antiquary  ” writes  us  from  Sherborne,  com-  I 
plaining  that  the  Norman  porch  has  been  I 
taken  down,  and  that  in  the  rebuilding  it  is  i 
proposed  to  finish  the  upper  part  in  a very  j 
questionable  manner.  The  ancient  font,  he  ; 
says,  which  is  to  give  place  to  a new  one,  is  j 
lying  broken  outside,  surmounted  at  this  \ 
moment  by  a wheel-barrow. 

New  Houses  of  Parliament.  — On  i( 
Monday  night  a debate  took  place  in  the  Com-  J 
mons  on  the  occasion  of  voting  the  annual  a 
instalment  of  means  to  proceed  with  the  i 
Houses,  when  Mr.  Hume  in  his  speech  com-  \ 
mented  on  Earl  de  Grey’s  remarks  at  the  In-  i 
stitute,  reported  in  The  Builder.  The  1 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pointed  out  that  i 
the  extras  were  not  so  heavy  as  had  been  re-  j: 
presented  ; and  Sir  Robert  Peel  followed  with  ll 
a strong  speech  in  defence  of  Mr.  Barry,  in  ii 
which  he  showed  that  many  of  the  alterations  i 
and  much  of  the  expense  had  been  incurred  at ,( 
the  instance  of  members  who  now  objected,  and  i 
that  Earl  de  Grey’s  remarks  were  just.  The  new  ^ 
House  of  Commons  had  been  specially  made  ( 
shorter  than  thelengthof  the  presentapartment,  ; 
by  desire  of  a committee  of  the  House.  The  pro-  j 
ceedings  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  were  i 
also  shown  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  11 
the  wishes  of  the  Commons.  After  another  » 
onset  hy  Mr.  Osborne,  the  vote  was  agreed  to  ( 
by  a large  majority.* 

* To  the  list  of  names  appended  to  our  report  of  meeting  i| 
of  the  Institute  whereat  the  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  r I 
Barry,  we  are  requested  to  add  those  of  Mr.  Moore  and  <i 
Mr.  Mair,  Fellows  ; and  of  Mr.  Wadmore,  Associate, — [The  i< 
names,  by  the  way,  are  amusingly  coincident.] 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

j “ Pavement  for  Stables,  fyc.” — A correspondent  seeks  the 
1 following  information: — A friend  of  mine  in  the  country 
1 having  erected  a stable  for  her  horses,  1 advised  her  to  have 
i the  lloor  laid  with  India-rubber  pavement,  which  was  done, 
and  answered  the  purpose  well.  She  is  now  rebuilding  her 
i(  stabling,  and  would  willingly  employ  the  same  substance  ; 

but  as  the  premises  of  the  Kamtulicon  Company  in  Green- 
: with  were  burned  down  last  year,  I suspect  that  the  pavc- 
K ment  cannot  now  be  got,  and  on  writing  to  the  former 
’{  office,  no  answer  can  be  obtained.  Can  you  say  whether 
such  pavement  is  yet  made  in  London?  Failing  this,  an 
:•  advertisement  appeared  in  the  London  papers  some  months 
< ago,  offering  the  public  a soft  and  durable  flooring  for 
I stables,  titc. ; but  on  inquiry  of  Tiie  Buildeu,  in  which 
publication  the  substance  was  noticed,  no  party  was 
i forthcoming.  Do  you  know  if  such  a substance  is  made 
I in  London,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  become  a substitute  for 
i the  India-rubber?  Is  there  any  substance  of  the  kind  that 
! can  be  recommended  ? 

I “ Colour  for  Brickwork." — Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents furnish  me  a receipt  for  making  awash  for  covering  new 
i brickwork  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  old  brickwork  ? or 
i can  you  refer  me  to  a person  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  making  and  using  of  the  wash  ?— W.  8.  8. 
j “ Denton's  Recording  Level." — J.  P.  refers  Mr.  Denton 
j to  “ a set  of  drawings,  with  a description  of  a similar  ma- 
chine read  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  18U  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  and  published  in  the  Civil  Engineers’  and 
j Architects’  Journal.” 

I _ “ M.  R.  C.” — We  have  found  Michelli’s  “ Insect  Destroy- 
; iug  Powder”  effective  against  black  beetles, 
j “ W.  L.”  (the  book  lias  not  been  sent),  “II.  L.,”  “ H.  G. 
H.”  (what  our  correspondent  suggests  is  not  a novelty), 
"Mr.  J.,”  “Architect’s  Clerk,”  Leeds  (the  Architectural 
! Publication  Society  is  open  to  all  comers),  “ W.  C.  M.,” 

I “One  of  the  Contributors  of  Designs”  (our  list  came  from 
i the  Building  Committee  ; we  had  no  means  of  correcting  it), 

I “Professor  C.,”  “Professor  H.,”  “ D.  E.,”  “ M.  P.,” 

I "Lord  G.,”  “ J.  M.  W.”  (shall  not  be  lost  sight  of), 
i “ C.  E.”  (the  charge  varies  greatly,  according  to  extent  and 
j previous  arrangement',  “ W.  W.,”  “ W.  H.,”  “ M.  R.  C.,” 

| “ A Competitor”  (-1),  “A  Surveyor.” 

I “ Rooks  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point 
> out  books  or  tind  addresses. 

I NOTICE.  — All  communications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to 
• the  “Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  ad- 
■ dressed  to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


iLOVERTISEIVTSrJTS. 

British  mutual  life  office  — 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  nre 
granted  by  this  Office— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street.  Blackfriars. 


T2RITISH  MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

-fl-P  LOAN  CLASSES,  for  LOANS  or  INVESTMENTS.— 
Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  LOANS  from  501.  to  250 1.,  upon 
l approved  personal  or  other  security,  or  prolitable  and  secure  in- 
vestments, for  similar  amounts,  are  invited  to  examine  the  prin- 
ciple! of  the  British  Mutual  Subscription  Loan  Assurance  Classes, 
several  of  which  have  been  already  established,  and  are  progressing 
very  satisfactorily,  and  others  (classes  M and  N for  Lonawil  are 
now  in  course  of  formation,  aud  will  shortly  commence  operations. 
Prospectuses,  reports,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17,  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars.  Rules,  6d.  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post. 

CHARLES  J.  THICKE,  Resident  Secretary. 

N ote.— A c'nss  of  shares  not  less  than  2501.  and  limited  to  500L,  is 
forming,  and  will  shortly  commence. 


SOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 25,  Soho-squarc,  London. —ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  aud  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  lie  can  otter  at  the  very 
lowest  whole-ale  prices,  delivered  cither  in  crates,  os  manufac- 
tured, or  out  to  size  and  glazed. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE. and, owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
mil  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CH  ARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portmau-square.-  Cash  only. 


f1  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

M-J  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  ; lazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  aud  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET.  CoLoU  RED.  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  term !.  List  of  prices,  estimate-,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  TIIE  ROYAL  ARSIS,  riohlv  painted  on 
gla  -s,— size,  8(1  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  .a  public  Company's 
Hall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse.  315. Oxford-street. 

PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  — HETLEY 

and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  PRICES  for  the  above  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  of 
about  -10  per  cent,  has  been  made  on  the  usual  Glazing  sizes. — 
Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  35, 
Soho-square,  London.— ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


SANDS  and  EMERY,  2,  Robert-street, 

Bedford-row,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  persons  engaged  in 
building  to  their  prices  .or  prepared  sashes  aud  frames,  doors, 
shop-fronts,  greenhouse  ligh's,  & c.  &c.,  full  lists  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  on  application.  N.B.  Always  on  hand  n large  stock  of 
well-seasoned  doors,  mouldings,  &c„  of  various  patterns. 


HURWOOD’S  PATENT  APPARATUS 

for  MOVING  and  FASTENING  WINDOWS,  &c. 
Genkiiai.  Description.— This  invention  recommends  itself  In  all 
its  applications  by  its  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  certainty  of  action, 
and  entirely;  dispenses  with  all  pulleys,  weights,  cords,  springs,  set- 
ropes,  fastenings,  ho.  A principal  feature  in  the  invention  is  the 
application  of  the  screw,  or  worm  working  into  a wheel  or  rack, 
as  a,  prime  mover.  The  apparatus  moves  with  ease  and  certainty  ; 
is  very  durable,  not  likely  to  be  out  of  order ; is  perfectly  secure  in 
every  position,  and  is  applicable  to  conservatories,  French  case- 
ments, folding-shutters,  stable-,  ventilators,  skylights,  ship  scuttles, 
deyk  and  stern  lights,  and  to  all  descriptions  of  windows,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  to  public  buildiugs,  where  security  is  an  im- 
portant object,  as  in  lunatic  asylums. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Patentee, 
and  also  the  terms  upon  wnich  licenses  are  granted. 

*„*  Illustrative  Catalogues  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Patentee.  Ipswich,  by  inolo-dug  twelve  stamps,  to  cover  postaze. 


LI  G H T,  C H E A P,  and  D U R A B L E 

ROOFING.— CROGGON'S  Patent  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt, 
aud  inodorous  Felt-  for  damp  walls,  sold  in  rolls  32  inches  wide, 
Id.  persquare  foot  : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radia- 
tion of  heat,  and  deadening  sound  ; and  shcntliing  for  ships' bot- 


¥7IRE  STONE,  of  superior  quality  and  at 

. . reduced  prices,  from  a new  quarrv,  close  to  the  Rcigate 
station.— Apply  to  Mr.  CARRUTHERS,  Builder,  Rcigate. 


RBATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELt  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  SToNE  MERCHANTS, 

T • . - . , BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

LVJH.  BASIN.— Messrs,  MARTIN  and  WOOD  (late  Scoles  and 
martin)  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Mnsons.and  others,  to  their 
n’me  *YorK'  -a','d  J-,crbK  stone  ' Bangor  Slates, 

Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks, Tiles.  Laths,  Fire-goods.  Fire-stone. 
Sc.,  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  &o..cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
T,ari>auhngs  let  ou  lure.  A Stock  of  N-rtlien’s  Drain 
L r«  ’ N Pk°us,  ic.,  always  ou  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  aud  Hair,  Fine 
stuff,  sc. 


R ATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

aTTp U NP -Q "arrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs 
MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  soie  agents  in  London.  M and  W 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Ma«ons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort 
L"r M Vi  - th .1" u V 1 ‘ T f > ved  COIWHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
S I ONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot.  oppo-ile  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  Regent’s-park  Basin. 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS  -LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Importers  from  Allemague. 

A U BIG  NY  SlONEfrom  the  Quarries,  near  Falaisc,  Calvados 
I'epartment.— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
Prlce  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

It  ANVIL LE  SToNE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
wv  s,m'iar  V „Caen  Stone.- Depflt,  Caen  Sufferance 

Wnarf,  Rotherbithc  — Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Soutliwnrk-sqnare.  Borough. 


PAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Vr,  iAbpv0ySv.vaiC-u  (ProPri Claire  des  Carries  a Allemague), 
offers  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  AUc- 
magne,  at  Is.  Id.  per  cubic  fool,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons 
(free  of  expense!,  from  the  depot  at  tile  Wliitbv  and  Scotch  Wharf 
14,  tore-street,  Limehousc.— Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities  — 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  the  coast  on 
the  same  terms.-Apnly  to  P.  FOUCARD.  at  the  Office,  39, 
htouey-street.  Borough  Market;  or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the 
barf.-Samplcs  to  be  sceu,  and  references  to  bo  bad,  at  Mr 
MARSH'S.  No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  near  the  Mansion  House. 


The  haytor  granite  company, 

,'^orp?rate J bv  Koval  Charter,  continue  to  SUPPLY 
PwmrP,  of  $e-  FIHST  QUALITY  and  at  MODERATE 
I-1 1 ,1  from.  their  quarries  at  1 oggintor  or  Dartmoor.  The 

Nelson  Memorial,  Trafilgar-snuare,  is  o specimen  of  the  stone 
from  these  quarries -Offices,  No.  4,  Millbauk-row,  Westminster, 
and  at  the  Granite  Works.  Laira,  Plymouth,  where  all  information 
may  be  obtained.— By  order  of  the  Directors, 

C.  C.  D.  HOAR.  Clerk. 


Devon  haytor  granite.— 

Engineers,  Architects,  Contractors,  Masons,  and  others,  nre 
respectfully  informed  that  this  superior  granite  c in  now  be  supplied 
to  any  extent.  Its  great  strength  and  durability  renders  it  a most 
desirable  stone  for  the  eons! ruction  of  docks,  bridges,  embank- 
meuts,  sea  walls  tramways,  kerb  pitching,  &e.  A large  stock  of  the 
above  granite  in U ft! ways  be  kept  ou  hand  at  the  Devon  Haytor 
Wharf,  Kotherhithe,  London. 

GEORGE  H.  CLARK,  Sole  Agent. 

wf  the  Devon  TT-ivtoi 


TjjJRAMLEY  FALL  STONE,  from  the  Fair 

,rrr  ,1*ead  Quarries.  Yorkshire.  — DcpOt.  DEVON  HAYTOR 
WHARF.  KOTHERHITHE. LONDON  ; GEORGE  II.  CLARK, 
Sole  Agent.— Engineers,  Railway  Contractors.  Stone  Merchants! 
Masons,  and  others,  are  invited  to  INSPECT  this  SUPERIOR 
FREESTONE,  wh  cli  can  be  supplied  to  any  extent,  and  at  a very 
low  price.  It  is  well  adapted  for  docks,  bridges,  embankments,  sea 
walls,  railway  works,  and  all  buildingo  where  freestone  is  used  — 
Further  particulars  maybe  known  on  application  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
CLARK,  as  above,  where  a good  assortment  of  blocks  is  kept. 
Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Samples  inav  be 
‘ “ic  Office  of  “The  Bull  ler.”  2,  Yurk-strcet,  Covent  Garden 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sent  on  application  (postpaid  I being  made,  aud  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


nPHE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

JL  Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  bis 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  an  l very  much  cheaper 
than  marble  — Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  Keros,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  She'vcs,  Wiue  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.  -43  and  50,  Upper  Bolgrave-place. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  aud  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  01.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English.  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

CARVINGS Al5®^TS  rctained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
, MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. &c..  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  aud  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chiinnev-pieces— cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON'S  Encaustic  mid  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
1 lies  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE  ! the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  te  o,  of  supe- 
rior quality,  is  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY'S 
PATENT  WORKS,  Earl-street,  Holywell-strect,  Millbank.— Coun- 
try  orders  attended  to.  and  a large  assortment  always  in  stock. 


SICILIAN,  VEINED,  STATUARY,  and 

BARDILLA  MARBLES  just  landed  at  the  Marble  aud 
Wood  Sawing  Mills,  Commercial-road,  Pimlico  : some  verv  supe- 
rior scantlings  and  blocks  of  the  above  marbles,  ex  the  Windsworth 
nnd  Sultana,  from  Leghorn  direct.  JNO.  HOLMES,  Agent. 


"(fyTARBLE. — Messrs.  Thomas  Lloyd  and  Co. 

1TA  have  instructed  Mr.  MARSH  to  POSTPONE  the  SALE 


25  th  inst. 


t Thames-bauk,  Pimlico,  to  TUESDAY,  the 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
11,  JOHN-STREET,  ADELPHI.  — N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
tor  covering  1) ridges  and  arches. 


f’REY 

^ may  1 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  So. 

— „ -STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

* may  be  had  at  Whitehali-wharf,  Cannon  row,  Westminster 
— -s.6.1.  per  yard ; or  at  Hanover-wharf.  5.’,  Edward-strcet.  Re- 
gentVpark,  at  8s.  fid.  Barges  will  be  loaded  at  the  Works,  at 
Hailing,  at  5s.  fid.  per  yard  ; or  delivered  alongside  nnv  wharf 
in  London  at  fis  fill. — Apply  to  CHARLES  FORMBY,  Esq., 
Lnne  Works,  Hailing,  near  Rochester;  or  Mr.  T REM  AIN,  52, 
Ed  ward -street,  Re«ent'a-park. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

lms  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
' hs  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cemeut 
will  be  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  nnd  genuine  state,  by  the  s dc  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
aud  SONS,  Millbnuk-strcct,  Westminster. 


KEENF.’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  verv  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  m-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
or  PARI  AN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portnnt  substitute  for  Common  plastering  in  thoie  eases  where  ex- 
pedition aud  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  15.  WHITE  and 
•’°-NS,  Mi  1 1 hank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cemeut. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
'll,' Employed  ns  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  bv 
trial  to  become  harder  aud  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  aud  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  MiUbank-street.West- 
minster,  and  36,  Secl-strcet,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  bv  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN,  nnd  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  298,  page  491;  and  also  Nos.  231  and  2*5.  nn-e* 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder,"  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities, harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement : it  docs  not  vegetate,  oxvdate,  or  turn  green  ; uor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable  the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northfleet,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf,  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  Depit,  46,  Ilanover-strect,  Liverpool. 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MORLHY’S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  iuWood-street,Gresham-street,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story  ; altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recen'l.v  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  aud  that  with 
the  mast  perfect  ana  satisfactory  result.  1 feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  ma  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  tor  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
aud  the  quality  of  the  work  nre  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 
To  Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  aud  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
nave  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  101  per  cent,  iu  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  ol  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cemeut.  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON,  at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
18fi.  Drury-lane,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paiut  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


Jc 


OHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.—  lie  attention 
of  l he  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  tlie-e  very  ex- 
cellent rnd  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beautv.  dura- 
bility, imnervinnsness.  and  cheapness  nre  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  commou  lime- wash  or  water- 
colour,  is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  aud 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  tweutv-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  wo'khouscs, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  Sc.  One  cwt  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats.  250  square  yards.  THE  CE  51  ENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  ns  well  ns  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities;  may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
nnd  may  bo  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse.  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers.  


• ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

9 is  ready  for  use.  and  onlv  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 
■ beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  thecxaot  appearance  of  FINE 
CUT  STONE.  Can  bo  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
nnv  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement,  In  casks  of  1,  2,  aud  3 cwt.,  at  8i  15s.  and  21s.,  casks 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use.  will  keep  good  for  j’cara, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s. ; 
rich  browns,  2-’.  9d.  : greens  and  light  colours,  -la  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  2.  Wcllington-strect,  Goswell-street. 


o 


LD  FEATHER  BEDS  arc  dressed  and 

purified  by  STEAM,  with  Patent  Machinery.  This  new 
process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities,  hut  by  expand- 
ing the  feathers  the  bulk  is  increased,  and  consequently  the  bed 
rendered  much  fuller  and  softer.  Ch  irge  for  dressing  3d.  per  lb. 
Old  and  mothy  mattrosses  effectual Iv  cured  and  remade.  Fetched 
and  returned  within  five  miles.— HEAL  and  SON’S  list  of  bed- 
ding, containing  all  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  application  at  their  factory,  1P6  (opposite  the 
chapel  I,  Tottenham-court-road. 
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EDUCED  P R1  CES.— EDWARD 


9 SIM  MS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  W ilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  aud  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
i-i-  «« — 1 - *1  **-  J — r established’ 


at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a verv 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  l’ltE- 
PARK!)  FLOORING  HOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  i inch  to  1 j inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timhcr, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Baths,  &o.—  Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's1 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


^SPIIOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

-B  Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 


-n  a superior — — 

mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak.  Ac. ; pan! 
oak,  and  hr  laths  : wheelwrights’  goods  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  lexoept  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawiug  chargod  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 


N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


lii 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 
l yellow,  per  sq. ....  30s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per 


. 17s.  fid,  I i „'....  11s.  9d. 

. 14s.  9d.  I 1 10s.  6d 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCH  BUTT  and  00.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Kiug's-road,  Chelsea. 


I?OR  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  aud  Co.,  75,  Old  Broad-street,  City,  Shipowners 
and  Importers.— N.B.  Contractors.  Builders.  Timber  Merchants, 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  oanal,  and  coast- 
wise. in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direct  from  the  docks,  and 
wholesale  only. 


SAW  MILLS.  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTEN S,4c„ Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle, 
Boards,  &c„  Prepared,  Matched,  aud  Grooved,  ‘>y  Muir's  Patel  t 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  m,d 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Orosvcm  l 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills,  Uillingham-stieet,  Pimlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


H 


OUSE  DECORATOR  and  GILDER.— 


been  in  business,  aud  to  inform  them  and  the  profession  generally 
that. lie  lias  OPENED  PREMISES  at  35,  ST.  J AMES'! vSTREET, 
Piccadilly,  as  a more  central  place  of  business,  where  he  hopes  lo 
have  their  support. 

J.  M‘L„  ns  a practical  house-painter  and  decorative  artist,  is 


prepared  to  make  designs,  with  estimates,  for  the  deec 

rooms:  or  gentlemen  may  have  their  own  designs  executed  with 
taste  and  effect.  Parisian  an!  English  Decorations  and  Paper- 
t patterns;  Gilding  in  all  its  branches,  at 


PAPER-HANGINGS  by  MACHINE  and 

BLOCKS.— The  trade  supplied  in  town  and  country,  with 
machine  goods,  from  first-rate  French  and  English  designs,  at 
lowest  possible  prices.  Also  block  goods,  unsurpassable  for  beauty 
of  design,  quality  of  workmanship,  and  cheapness  of  price.  All  the 
patrerns  are  original,  and  can  only  be  procured  of  Messrs. 
HENNELL  and  CROSBY,  Qucen-strcet.  Southwark  bridge-road, 
London.  Cheapest,  house  for  floral  and  oak  decorations,  marble 
and  granite  papers,  &c  Ac.  Small  set  of  patterns,  Os. ; returnable 
off  an  order  of  51.  —Terms,  cash. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Mauufactary  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  aud 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  arc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  diuiug-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

t LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

c.  and  oak  papers Id.  per  yard. 


Painted  marble,  g 


Batin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

aud  dining  rooms  

Flock  paper?  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 


Id. 


3d. 


Ditto  and  Flock  3s.  0d! 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER.  481,  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON. 


January,  1,  it 


HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
ottered  to  the  trade.  I he  price  being  2s.  fid.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
and  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from 
gutta  peroha  aud  pitch,  papers,  aud  considerably  lower  in  prioe,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.— ROBERT  IIORNE. 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Gnccchurch-streot, 
City,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-H  ANGI 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled 


which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer 
at  the  following  unprecedented  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash 
only,  viz. 

Stout  lining  paper 4jd 

Superior  ditto Cd.  and  7d. 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at  5d. 

An  excellent  oak  paper at  9d. 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to  9 i. 

Hand-made  marbles la.  Od.  to  Is.  fid. 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Od. 

Rich  flock  papers  (by  a new  process) . . 3s.  Od.  to  2s.  fid. 

Hand-made  granites iod.  to  Is.  Od.. 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
-i  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 

ithertn  innnnfnntnrprl  on  ,mn„r  J 


hitherto  manufactured 

N.B.  Patterns  sent  into'  tlie  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  the  ahov-,  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  aud  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a reraittauc  ' 
the  amount  of  the  order  given.— Foldinr - • 


me  amount  or  the  order  given.— Folding  screens  in  great  variety 
wholesale  mid  retail.— To  be  obtained  only  at  HORNE'S  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Establishment, 41.  Oracccluirth -street.  London-bridge. 


Fa  U HANTS  AND  FACTORS. 

UR  bALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

__  , °r,  ma7  be  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product  by  dirri  ation  of  BIT U M I N O U S SCIIALE,  or  8CHIS- 
Mirnwal  Sn?rH^Uo,mn.L:.‘'  coaming.  1st,  a Volatile  Oil.  or 


Minprm  n;ilril,:,i 2"rf  UIJ  uil  °r  a “'eater  density;  3rd.  a Fatty 
Ta  'ie  VJ  M iir  \V'  5th  Grease,  slightly  alkaline;  0th, 
/[  solvent  .^  ['  5 °1,1'  or  M'1,Sral  15  admirably  adapted  a 

ShrhlJv.l.r”  i ay.l'e  used  fur  aU  purposes  to  which  the  mot 


spirit  and  cam plirac  lamps." 'The ' second  oil,  not  so'verv  volatile 
will  dissolve  many  pr,  portion, with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which’- 


eating  machinery,  and  contains— the  4th,  Parafiiie  ' ’which  is  easily 

sa5S*j3 

varnish,  and  where  mineral  tar  is  cmploy'i— Anv fhit^ritffnrf 
matron  may  be  obtained  either  of  Mr  W p i imi piAii  , -i, 
Schiste  Works.  Weymouth;  or  of  Mr  C P CHFmjK4?!' 
Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane; London.  °UEI  FINS’  11  * 


IMPORTANT  to  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLE- 

MEN,  BUILDERS,  &c.  — G.  T.  CASWELL,  Engiucer, 
Plumber,  Pumpmaker,  Ac.,  Cleveland-street,  Wolverhampton,  re- 
spectfully informs  noblemen,  gentlemen,  builders,  nurserymen, 
aud  florists.  that  after  a series  of  experiments,  lie  has  matured 


for  WARMING  VINE'  n‘ndl>«LANT~hoUSES,‘' wlrioh“ he 
leeis  confident  will  supersede  nil  other  modes  at  preset  • • • 

By  this  apparatus,  G.  T.  C.  can  undertake  in  one  hour 


temperature  of  any  house,  however  large,  to  70  degrees,  if  required 
The  plan  is  safe,  simple  in  construction,  and  will  meet  the  times, 
,.ery  0)lettp. 

operation  at  Mr.  WILLIAM 


bejufj  vi 


„V„  line  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  Mr.  WILLIAM 
BARROW’S,  merchant, Tettcnhall, near  Wolverhampton,  Stafford- 
shire, who  has  kindly  consented  to  allow  it  to  he  inspected  by  any 
gentlemen  who  may  call. 


TM  PROVED  KITCHEN  RANGES.— 

X BROWN  and  GREEN'S  PATENT  KITCHEN  RANGE  is 
the  most  economical,  cleanly,  and  convenient. : it  is  a certain  cure 
for  a smoky  chimney.  B.  and  G 'a  Improved  Open  Fire  Range, 
with  patent  self-acting  oven  and  back  boiler,  is  a universal 
favourite.  The  same  may  be  raid  of  their  now  Self-acting  Cottage 
Range,  tlio  price  of  which,  with  oven  aud  boiler,  is  only  18s.  fid.— 
Prospectuses.  Ac.,  forwarded  (post  free)  on  application  to  BROWN 
and  GREEN,  Lu'ou,  Beils. 


r!PO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

-**r  . Elliptic  Stoves,  dniihle  hacks,  2jd.  per  iuob. 


Stoves,  fid.  GJd.  7Jd.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  Ovens  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft , 2i.  18s.  3 ft.  fi  iu„  31  7s.  4 ft , 31.  163. 

3-feet.  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  amt  Back-Boiler,  35s.  each. 

3-feet  si  lf-acting  ditto  ditto.  36s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

4Jd.  5d.  7d.  10d.  18.20.  lfl.  8d.  per  1,00  . 

8d.  4d.  fid.  Sd.  lOd.  SOd. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per 


4s.  4s.  6d.  53.  fid.  7s.  8a.  10s.  fid.  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Cliiswcll-street,  Fiusburv-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
pre-paid.  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clock. 


rrio  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

X and  OTHERS. 


and  OTHE  ... 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  per  owt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose, 
l-ls.  Od.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  owt 

1}  2 24  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

23.  fid,  3s.  3d.  4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  8s. 

10  1 2 14  10  18  20  in.  Si 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts,  ner  do* 

Id.  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2s.  fid.  2s.  lOd. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9 id.  lojd.  laid.  ls.Sd.  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 


Best  London  Glue.  33s.  per  owt. 

Cart  Lath  Nails,  lus.  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  SI.  10s.  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  pur  cwt. 
TElOlS-NET  CASH. 

A price-list  mav  be  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers.  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

Sandii.  Broad-street,  Bloomsburv. London. 

AGEM’S  FOR  LEA'S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


■ . a 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

JJ  ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 


facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wvch-street, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT'S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solioit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers.  Ao.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
Selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITU  RE  in  every  suit able  material, 
• suifewRh  fiuyer-jhUcs.  bell-pulls,  levers.  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 
drawback. 


LOOKS  ami  LA  I DUES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah's,  Chubb’s, 
and  Pitt's  Patent —To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY',  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 

E'.cture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  aud  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
spagniolettc  holts.  Ac  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTIN 


8 of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 


DOOR  SPRINGS  and  II 1NGES, including  Redmuud's,  Smith's, 
CoUin^e’s,  GprishX  ond^Cottcrell's  patents. 

~ ” j - - . approve(j  principle. 

hich  they  are 

n as  perfected, 
publishi-—  vr-"n 
me  gener 


WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the 

LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for 
AG  ENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  s. 

II  A RT  aud  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
■lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trane  generally,  are 
" g to  follow ' " • 


unwilling  to  . 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  be  equally  i 
respectable  house. 


le  of  auy  other 


A SAVING  of  TIME 

-fX  and  MATERIALS  with  soUd- 


ity  of  budding. 

NATHAN  GOUGIl'S  PATENT 
PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINES  of 
2,3, 4,  and  6-horec  power,  for  grinding 
mortar,  raising  building  materials, 
driving  piles,  circular  saws,  pumps, 


Ac.,  4li,  Albert-street,  Manchester. 
TESTIMONIAL 
from  Charles  Barry,  Esq.  :— 

32,  Great  George-strcct,  Westminster, 
London.  Oct.  27, 1849. 

Mr.  Nathan  Gough. 

Sir,— I have,  for  Mr.  Barry,  the  plea- 
~ --  <■  ..  sure  of  replying  to  your  request  or  the 

4tli  inst-.,  for  a testimonial  of  the 
working  of  three  steam-engines  you  have  supplied  to  tin  ” 


— - — - - — ...  Westmin-ter,  by  saying  that  they  have 

fully  answered  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  required,  viz.. 


Houses  of  Parlia  n 


hoisting  the  building  materials  ; and  two  of  the  three  have  been  a; 
work  for  some  years,  with  very  little  repairs,  and  with  considerable 
economy  of  fuel— 1 am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Per  pro.  CHARLES  BARRY, 

ALFRED  MEESON. 

See  advertisement  in  “The  Builder,"  April  27,  1850. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

attention  of  the 


Trade  is  colled  to 
JOHN  WARNER  A SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  aud  the  ease 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 


Btnndard  the  cumbrous oarr  age  and  ex- 
pensive slings  aud  guides  r re  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  l be  old  plan. 

Beer  aud  Water  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  28  feet ; 
also,  Gulden  Eugines constructed  ou  the 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  A SONS. 

8,  Crescent,  Jewin-street,  London, 


Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  o! 


— nt  object  _ 

nay  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT] 
46,  Leiccster-square. 


Church  bells.  — bo  wen  and  co, 

beg  respectfully  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  Railway 
Companies,  Merchants,  nud  others,  that  they  can  be  supplied  wit# 
CHURCH.  RAILWAY.  PLANTATION.  TURRET,  SHIP 
FACTORY,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  BELLS,  of  a supi  iiol 
metal  and  tone,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at  their  Foundry! 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  WROUGHT-IRON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  DOORS  aud  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  aud 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twentv  bolts,  con 'tantlv 
very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  ev  — 
' ' 1 ~ ' ' r Lo(  ’ ’ 1 


size,  and  Patent  Detector  Locks  aud  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  Bole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Church 
yard,  London. 


A NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfoundersi 

Xl  STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  TH AM ES-ST RE ET 


hav.-  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
sizo  . with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  descript  ion  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  uni 
equalled  for  variety  aud  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  re 
gister,  and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes.  O.  G„  ano 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  ba^s,  panels,  bakers 
oven  work,  sink  trap*,  airbricks,  water  closet  metal.  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  ou  application. 


TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Rain-water  pipes,  o g and  Half- 

round  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Air  Bricks.  Ao- 
J.  JON  ES,  Iron  Merchant.  Iron-bridge  Wharf.  No.  H,  Bankride. 
has  the  largest  stock  in  London  of  the  above  aud  other  c:istings,o! 
the  very  best  quality.  Also,  cast-iron  pipes  for  ■*--  “ 


drainage  ; bends,  tees.  Ao.  ; flange  mid  hot-watcr  pipes,  with  all  ths 
usual  connections ; lamp-posts  uud  retorts,  stable  fittiugs,  pig- 
troughs,  Ac.  Ac. 

Prices  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  which  will  be  cheapen 
thou  anv  other  house  iu  London. 

J.  JONES,  IRON  MERCHANT,  IRON-BRIDGE  WHARF' 
No.  fi,  BANK'IDE,  LONDON,  near  the  Southwark  Iron  Bridge,  i 


TO  CORRUGATED  IRON  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
OTHERS. 

TH  HE  Advertiser  has  an  IMPROVED 

-EL  MODE  OF  USING  CORRUGATED  IRON.  Which  addi 
little  to  the  cost,  and  will  Increase  it3  consumption  to  a very  great 
extent.— For  terms,  address  J.,  3.  Sidmouth-streeh. 


LATENT  GALVANIZED  IRONWORKS), 


MILT, WALL  and  BIRMINGHAM. 

Office.  3,  MANSION-HOUSE-PLACE,  LONDON. 

The  undersigned  having  concluded  nn  arrangement  with  the 
Galvanized  Iron  Company  for  the  transfer  of  the  above  Premises# 
with  the  Plant,  Goodwill,  A \ of  the  Patent  Galvanized  Iron' 
business,  beg  to  apprize  arcnitects,  builders,  and  the  trade  genes 
rally,  that  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Patent  Galvanized  Iron,  or 
to  Galvanize  articles  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose,  iu  any 
quantities. 

Prices  and  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  their  office,  ns  above, 
or  will  be  forwarded  post  free,  ou  application. 

Loudon.  June  1st.  1851).  TUPPER  and  CARR. 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON; 

TUPPER  nud  CARR. 

The  particular  attention  of  Architects.  Builders,  and  others  is- 
calle  1 to  this  article,  as  the  one  best  suited  for  roofing,  guttering/ 
spouting,  water  or  gas  pipes,  railings,  window-sashes  nud  guards; 
blinds,  skylight  frames,  c!iimney -cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails, 


quantities. 

N.B.  The  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  the  building-sheds  in 
all  the  dockyards,  are  roofed  with  Pateut  Galvauized  Iron.— Office, 
3,  Mansion  Housc-plaee  —An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


IRON  ROOFING  WORKS; 

-3.  BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a,  MA.vsiox-nousE-ri.AOE,  London. 

JOHN  H.  PORTE  R, 

PATENTEE 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS,: 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  iu  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Raid 


Factories,  Gas  works,  Wai 

and  Coffee-sheds,  Stores,  D weldings,  nnd  Market-places,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  China,  at  the  Capeof  Good  Hope,  and  in 
othci  parts  of  the  world;  Iron-bar  and  Strained-wire  Fences,' 
Sheep  aud  Cattle  Hurdles. 


COTTAM  and  HALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street, 

• Oxford-street,  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  to  their  new  and  i 


ip  roved  patterns  in  STABLE  FURNITURE  The  manger,, 


had  either  plain,  galvauized,  or  enamelled  Costings  and  wrought- 1 
iron  work  of  every  dc-oription,  at  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Under-; 
ground  pipe,  5s.  9d.  per  cwt.  Estimates  upon  applica  ' 


COTTAM  and  11  ALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-st,  London. • 


AWHYTOCK,  494, 

o New  Oxford-street,  London, 
begs  most  respectfully  to  inform 
Builders  aud  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  to  the  premises  as  above, 
where  lie  has  on  sale  a complete 
variety  of  BATHS,  all  manufactured 
of  Morewoud  and  Rogers's  Patent 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  represents  a Plunging, 
a Shower,  and  Springing  Bath  con- 
tained, w ich  A.  W.  has  secured  by 
registration. 

It  costs  no  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Shower  Bath,  while  from 
its  simplicity  it  is  free  from  liability 
of  getting  out  of  order. 

A.  W.  continues  to  supply 
PLAIN  AND  CORRUGATED 
ROOFING  ; 


CALIFORNIA 


WORKS,  5.  QUICK- 
SET-ROW,NEW- 
ROAD. 
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SATURDAY*  JUNE  22,  1850. 


OME  time  ago  we  stated  broadly 
the  conclusions  which  the  Gene- 
ral Board  of  Health  had  arrived 
at  in  their  Report  on  the 

g — supply  of  water  to  the  rae- 

(J(  tropolis,  signed,  “ Carlisle,  Ashley,  Edwin 
Chadwick,  and  T.  Southwood  Smith.”  This 
q1  Report  contains  a large  mass  of  information, 

[ set  forth  in  325  closely-printed  pages,  relating 
u as  well  to  drainage  as  to  the  more  prominent 
3 object  of  inquiry,  and  we  propose  now  to  turn 
ki  over  the  leaves  and  condense  for  the  advantage 
of  our  readers  some  of  the  more  salient  state- 
ments, without  seeking  to  connect  them. 
According  to  the  returns  made,  the  water 
Di companies  supply 270,581  private  houses;  and 
2 as  the  total  number  of  houses  returned  under 
the  income-tax  assessments  for  the  metropolis 
is  288,037,  there  appear  to  be  17,456  houses 
unsupplied  with  water.  Previous  inquiries 
serve  to  show  that  the  number  is  even  much 
K larger.  The  daily  quantity  of  water,  according 
: to  the  same  returns,  pumped  into  the  metro- 
1,  polis,  is  upwards  of  44,000,000  gallons,  or 
more  than  would  form  a lake  equal  to  the  area 
' of  St.  James’s-park  30  inches  deep.  It  could 
) be  delivered  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a brook 
! 9 feet  wide  and  3 feet  deep,  running  at  the  rate 
! of  a little  more  than  2 miles  per  hour  : three 
LUewers  of  3 feet  in  diameter,  having  a proper 
| fall,  would  suffice  for  its  removal  when  soiled, 
f a fact  which  of  course  bears  materially  on  the 
• question  of  size  of  sewers. 

K The  miserable  condition  of  the  poorer 
h classes  in  respect  of  water  is  shown  forcibly, 
|both  as  to  the  want  of  any,  and  the  badness  of 
the  water  where  they  have  it.  Mr.  Chalice,  a 
I surgeon,  asserts  positively,  with  reference  to 
|the  connection  between  bad  water  and  the 
mcholera,  that  in  parts  of  Bermondsey,  where 
deep  spring  water  alone  was  used,  and  where 
such  water  was  free  from  the  effect  of  perco- 
lation from  the  drainage,  persons  escaped  the 
icholera  altogether. 

Amongst  the  evils  of  an  intermittent  supply 
entailing  the  storing  of  water  in  vessels,  must 
he  placed  the  fact  (made  evident  during  this 
inquiry),  that  water  exposed  to  an  impure  and 
noxious  atmosphere,  absorbs  noxious  and  impure 
matters,  and  thus  becomes  injurious  to  health. 

We  have  at  various  times  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  effect  of  water  on  lead,  with  the  in- 
jurious results  of  the  infusion  on  the  system, 
iand  have  pointed  out  that  pure  water  had  a 
(more  powerful  action  on  lead  pipes  and  cis- 
iterns  than  impure.  This  has  been  urged,  it 
•appears,  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  who  would 
•keep  the  supplies  “ hard,”  as  they  are.  The 
(Report  says  : — ■ 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  more  power- 
l ul  action  of  soft  water  upon  lead  under  given 
•'circumstances,  which  circumstances,  however, 
find,  from  experience  on  a large  scale,  sel- 
dom or  never  occur  under  a proper  system  of 
distribution.  Some  fatal  accidents  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  leaves  in  leaden  gut- 
ters and  cisterns,  the  infusion  of  which  ap- 
pears  t0  have  caused  powerful  decomposition, 
ilhe  use  of  lead  piping  and  lead  cisterns  has 
long  been  objected  to,  and  the  remedy  would 
)e  the  disuse  of  that  metal.  Iron  piping  is 


- uictcu.  nun  piping  is 

altogether  better  and  cheaper  than  lead,  and 


expense,  be  protected  from  oxidation  by  an 
earthenware  glaze.  But  for  the  obstinate  pre- 
judice of  professional  men  and  builders  in 
favour  of  the  most  expensive  materials,  earth- 
enware would  have  been  manufactured  and 
used  for  the  distribution  of  water.  It  was  so 
used  by  the  Romans.  Vitruvius  recommends 
it  as  far  preferable  to  lead  : he  shows  that  it 
was  used  for  the  distribution  of  water  up  to 
100  feet  of  pressure.” 

“ Professional  men  and  builders  ” are  with 
difficulty  moved  into  a new  course ; but  the 
motive  for  adherence  to  the  old  course  here 
suggested  is  a wrong  one:  this  is  an  error 
which  has  been  long  entertained  and  acted  on 
by  the  able  writer  of  the  Report  before  us. 

A witness  from  Paisley,  where  soft  water 
has  been  introduced,  says  that  corrosion  in 
pipes  takes  place  only  under  the  intermittent 
supply,  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
pipe  in  a damp  state;  and  that  an  iron  pipe 
constantly  charged  will  not  corrode  at  all, 
whether  the  water  be  hard  or  soft,  and  will 
last  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  a pipe  where 
the  air  is  admitted  into  it. 

Other  witnesses  corroborate  the  fact  that, 
with  some  waters,  the  wear  of  pipes  by  the 
intermittent  supplies  is  frequently  very  rapid, 
the  rationale  being,  that  oxidation  takes  place 
whilst  the  pipe  is  empty,  and  that  the  oxide  is 
swept  away  by  the  return  of  the  water. 

Professor  Clark  shows  that  accidents  from 
the  contamination  of  lead  may  be  prevented 
by  simple  filtration.  At  a marine  villa  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Aberdeen,  some  of  the  servants 
suffered  in  health  from  lead  in  water  derived 
from  pipes.  Sand  filters  were  put  up  under 
his  direction,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory. 

“ I hold  it  in  all  cases  (says  the  witness)  to 
be  dangerous  to  allow  water  to  pass  through 
any  considerable  length  of  lead  pipes,  or  to 
allow  water  to  remain  for  a long  time  even  in 
short  pipes.  In  the  case  of  the  marine  villa 
before  alluded  to,  the  water  came  a consider- 
able distance  through  lead  pipes  ; I suppose 
above  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  water  in  Aber- 
deen is  brought  from  the  iron  mains  in  the 
streets  into  the  houses  by  means  of  lead  pipes; 
and  in  general  without  any  disadvantage,  be- 
cause the  supply  from  the  pipes  is  constant, 
and  the  use  of  the  stop-cock  very  frequent  in 
a family.” 

To  learn  the  difference  of  effect  in  cooking 
of  hard  and  soft  water,  the  Board  called  in 
M.  Soyer,  whose  statements  were  very  decisive. 
The  result  is  to  the  effect,  that  by  the  use  of 
Thames  water  one- third  more  tea  is  used  in 
the  metropolis  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
water  were  soft;  and  that  in  cooking  generally 
soft  water  would  effect  great  saving. 

The  “ washing- day  ” is  an  annoyance  ap- 
preciated by  large  masses  of  not  merely  the 
lower,  but  the  middle  classes, — an  annoyance 
affecting  happiness,  comfort,  health.  The  cost 
of  this,  in  the  aggregate,  will  startle  those  who 
consider  it  for  the  first  time.  This  expense  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  waste  of  soap  occa- 
sioned by  hard  water ; and  to  make  this  clear, 
some  curious  particulars  are  given  in  the 
Report,  showing,  first,  the  largeness  of  the 
item  washing  in  a family’s  expenditure.  In 
families  of  the  middle  class,  the  cost  of  wash- 
ing amounts  often  to  nearly  one-twelfth  or  one- 
thirteenth  of  their  income. 


Mr.  John  Bullar  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  washing  bills  of  London  are  nearly 
one  shilling  a week  a head,  or  5,000, 0001.  a 
year. 

“ The  washing  expenses  of  a middle-class 
family,  inhabiting  a house  rented  at  120/. 
a-year,  and  rated  (high)  at  100/.  a-year,  con- 
sisting of  husband  and  wife,  three  children, 
and  three  servants,  may  be  taken  at  not  less’ 
than  20s.  a-week,  or  more  than  half  the  rated 
rental ; and  from  all  that  I have  been  able  to 
learn,  the  proportion  which  washing  expenses 
bear  to  rent  is  much  greater  in  those  families 
whose  income  is  large  enough  to  free  them 
from  the  necessity  of  studying  economy  in 
matters  of  ordinary  domestic  expenditure.  It 
is  said  that  the  average  yearly  value  of  the 
houses  in  London  assessed  under  the  Income- 
Tax  is  40/. ; and  that  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  every  inhabited  house  in  London  is 
7‘4.  At  one  shilling  a-week  a-head  the  wash- 
ing-bills of  the  persons  inhabiting  each  of  these 
houses  would  be  within  a very  small  fraction  of 
20/.  a-year.” 

Returns  show  that  the  quantity  of  soap 
annually  consumed  in  the  kingdom  is  equal  to 
seven-and-a-half  pounds  for  each  individual,  and 
may  be  put  at  3s.  4d.  for  each  individual. 
Professor  Clark  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  London  alone,  ahard-water  district,  the  con- 
sumption of  each  person  is  equal  to  about 
double  this,  or  6s.  8d. 

From  800  to  1,000  tons  of  soap  are  used  in 
London  per  month. 


“ If  the  importance  of  what  is  politically 
called  an  ‘ interest  ’ be  measured  by  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  expenditure  involved  in  it, 
then  the  washerwoman’s  interest  is  larger 
than  the  chief  manufacturing  interest  of  the 
country — the  cotton  and  linen  manufactures, — 
(at  least  as  far  as  the  home  market  is  concerned) 
— inasmuch  as  far  more  money  is  expended  in 
washing  clothes  than  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
fabric  or  of  the  clothes  themselves.” 


m caper  man  leau,  ana  polls,  allowing  7i 
may  now,  it  appears,  at  no  great  additional  J capital  required.’ 


“ The  waste  amounts  to  25b  ozs.  of  soap  in 
the  use  of  each  100  gallons  of  water  of  16  de- 
grees of  hardness,  over  and  above  that  which 
would  be  required  with  a water  of  4 degrees  of 
hardness ; or,  with  the  price  of  soap  at  5d.  the 
pound,  causes  an  extra  cost  of  8d.  on  each 
100  gallons,  or  63.  8d.  on  each  1,000  gallons; 
being  more  than  20  times  the  first  cost  of  an 
economic  water-supply,  as  furnished  in  several 
towns,  or  as  might  be  furnished  to  the  metro- 
polis, allowing  7 b per  cent,  for  the  use  of  the 


If  we  burnt  our  smoke,  got  rid  of  the  dust 
in  the  streets,  and  obtained  soft  water,  an 
amount  of  startling  largeness  would  be  an- 
nually saved  to  the  Londoners,  their  clothes 
would  wear  longer,  and  the  poor  would  not  be 
driven  to  the  dirt-concealing  and  evil-pro- 
ducing garments  to  which  they  have  been 
forced. 

At  the  Bolton  Union,  softening  the  water 
from  five  and  a half  degrees  of  hardness  (or 
one-third  the  hardness  of  Thames  water)  to 
two  degress  of  hardness  reduced  the  ex- 
pense of  soap  and  ashes  from  2/.  10s.  Id. 
weekly  to  1/.  lls.  lOd.  The  same  clothes 
which  were  washed  in  the  country  with  soft 
water  for  5s.  3d.  cost  in  town  with  water  from 
Chelsea  Water  Works,  10s.  10d. 

Under  the  third  head  of  the  inquiry,— the 
mode  of  removing  water  after  it  has  been  used, 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  small  pipe  drains 
are  reiterated,  and  evidence  quoted  in  favour 
of  their  superiority  over  large  drains. 

The  statements  made  by  Messrs.  James  Wal- 
ker, W.  Cubitt,  and  I.  K.  Brunei,  on  the  City 
sewers,  are  attributed  to  their  having  trusted 
the  reports  of  others,  who  have  misled  them, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
these  engineers  as  to  the  size  and  form  of 
sewers,  various  experiments  are  quoted.  In 
one  case,  150  houses  were  drained  perfectly 
through  one  6-inch  unglazed  earthenware 
pipe! 

“ It  appeared  from  the  gaugings  of  the  run 
of  water  on  ordinary  days  (and  exclusive  of 
storm-water),  that  the  drainage  of  1,200  houses 
occupied  a space  not  larger  than  would  pass  a 
5-inch  pipe,  proving  that  the  actual  drainage 
of  1,200  houses  would  go  through  a space 
less,  by  two-thirds,  than  that  which,  on  the 
advice  of  various  architects,  was  fixed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  as  the  minimum 
size  of  a drain  for  a single  house.  If,  as 
appears  probable,  the  flow  of  soil  water  from 
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house-drains  in  the  entire  metropolis  were  in  the 
same  proportion,  then  the  whole  of  the  present 
soil  or  refuse  water  from  the  houses  might  be 
carried  away  in  one  pipe  of  3 feet  in  diameter, 
and  a double  quantity  in  one  4-feet  pipe.” 

The  advantages  of  back  drainage  are  strongly 
urged,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  accumu- 
lations is  properly  insisted  on  instead  of  making 
ineffectual  endeavours  to  withdraw  from  sewers 
the  foul  gases  generated  by  such  accumulations. 
“ It  is  confidently  predicted  that  when  the 
common  syphon  or  water-traps  are  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  such  gases  a3  are  now 
evolved  from  stagnant  fluid  and  semi-fluid 
matter,  they  will  be  found  effectual  in  arresting 
any  odours  which  may  arise  from  the  reduced 
surface  of  running  sewer  water.” 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  to  inquire 
what  has  become  of  the  plans  sent  in  long  ago 
in  reply  to  advertisement  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  for  the  drainage  of  London  ? 
whether  any  of  the  competitors  have  been 
paid,  not  to  say  rewarded  ? and  what  the 
Commissioners  are  now  about  ? The  sewers  of 
London  are  at  this  moment  full  of  danger; 
the  hot  weather  is  approaching;  and  if  we 
remain  free  from  a pestilence,  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  facilities  for  its  approach.* 


THE  NEW  ALMS-HOUSE  ON  DEER 
ISLAND,  IN  BOSTON  HARBOUR. 


The  New  Alms  House  erecting  on  Deer 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbour,  United  States,  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  Louis  Dwight  and 
Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant.  This  building  does  not 
represent  the  workhouses  of  America.  Each 
county  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has  its 
poorhouses  or  workhouses,  the  large  cities  or 
towns,  theirs.  But  this  building  now  erecting 
is  the  property  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  is 
intended  as  a place  for  the  English,  Irish, 
French,  Germans,  &c.,  who  go  there  by  thou- 
sands during  the  warm  months : sick,  poor, 
and  diseased. 

The  size  of  the  building  is  such,  as  to  allow 
four  feet  by  twelve,  on  the  floor,  and  twelve 
feet  in  height,  to  each  of  twelve  hundred  in- 
mates ; i.  e.  about  six  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
space  to  each  person. 

The  form  and  structure  is  that  of  a 11  Latin 
Cross,”  having  its  four  wings  radiating  at 
right  angles  from  a “ central  building.”  The 
central  building  is  four  stories  high  : the  lower 
story  (on  a uniform  level  with  the  cellars  or 


work-rooms  of  the  north,  east,  and  west  wings) 
contains  the  hatliinor-rnnms  cleansing-rooms 


contains  the  bathing-rooms,  o 

furnace,  and  fuel-rooms  ; the  two  next  stories 
contain  the  general  guard-room,  to  be  used 
also  as  a work-room;  the  next  story  is  the 
chapel ; and  the  upper  story  is  the  hospital. 
The  south  wing  is  four  stories  high ; the  lower 
one  contains  the  family  kitchens  and  entry  of 
the  superintendent’s  family ; the  second  is 
appropriated  for  the  family  parlours  of  the 
superintendent,  and  a room  for  the  use  of  the 
directors,  together  with  the  entrances  and  stair- 
cases, and  the  opening  or  carriage  way,  for 
receiving  the  paupers.  The  staircases  com- 
municating with  the  guard-room,  and  with  the 
cleaning-rooms  in  the  lower  story  of  the  cen- 
tral building,  are  also  located  in  this  story. 
The  two  remaining  stories  will  be  used  for  the 
family  sleeping-rooms,  superintendent’s  office, 
officers’  rooms,  and  bathing-rooms, — together 
with  the  entries,  passages,  closets,  and  stair- 
cases. Each  of  the  north,  east,  and  west  wings 
is  three  stories  high,  with  basements  and 
attics  over  the  whole  surface  of  each  wing, 
lhe  basements  are  for  work-rooms.  The 
remaining  stories,  including  the  attics,  con- 
tain the  wards,  hospitals,  and  day-rooms 
for  the  inmates,  together  with  the  sleeping 
and  inspection  rooms  for  the  nurses  and  at- 
tendants. 


* Some  unsightly  works  are  now  going  on  in  Palace 
Yard  near  TV  estminstcr  Abbey,  wliicli  have  already  pro- 

i T"0'1  m th?  IIouse  of  Commons.  A VcZ 
anK.IL  ‘here  t0  drain  the  land,  as  we 

understand  Lord  Ebrmgton,  while  the  new  sewer  for 
mSm* 01!?  put The  correspondence  between 
Alls  m relative  to  the  sewer  under  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  we  reviewed  at  the  time 
has  been  called  for  in  Parliament.  ’ 


PLAN  OF  GROUND  FLOOR  OF  NEW  ALMS-HOUSE,  BOSTON. 


A Great  kitchen 
B Inspectors’  rooms 
C Eating  room  for  working  and  healthy 
D Eating  room  for  old  and  infirm  men 
F Exercising  or  day  rooms 
G Eating  room  for  lying-in-women 
H Eating  room  for  healthy  and  working 
I Bakery  and  dry  store  room 
K Bathing  and  clothes  room 
L Ironing  and  drying  room 
M Water-closets  "I  T 
N Stairways  J n 
O Stairways 

P Steps  and  entrances  to  house 
R Cellar  doorway  curbs 
S Cellar  window  curbs 
X Ventilating  and  hot-air  flues 


i towers 


References : — 

Y Screen  partition  7 feet  high 
a Superintendent’s  family  parlours 
b Directors’  room 
c Superintendent's  entry 
d Superintendent’s  vestibules 
e Entrances  to  keeper’s  house 
f Closets 
h Stairway 

i Outside  entrance  to  basement 
k Archway  entrance 
l Coal  drops 

m Entrance  to  great  kitchen  and  stairs  to  base-! 
ment 

n Stairs  to  superintendent’s  office 
o Entrance  to  great  kitchen 
p Water-closet. 

z Open  fire-places  once  in  50  feet  in  every  story 


There  are  eight  circular  towers  attached  to 
the  exterior  walls  of  the  north,  east,  and  west 
wings ; they  contain  the  water-closets  requisite 
for  the  inmates  of  the  building ; two  of  them 
contain  staircases.  The  water-closets  are 
placed  on  the  level  of  every  story,  and  entered 
immediately  from  the  floors  thereof,  and  are 
disconnected  from  the  main  building  by  a 
column  of  air  passing  through  upright  open- 
ings, in  the  exterior  walls  of  the  towers,  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and  placed  near  the  walls  of 
the  building. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  fol- 
low, in  round  numbers  : — The  centre  building 
is  75  feet  square  and  75  feet  high,  each  per- 
pendicular corner  being  subtended  by  the  sec- 
tion of  a circle.  The  superintendent’s  house, 
if  the  building  faces  the  south,  makes  the 
south  side  of  the  centre  building,  except  the 
circular  corners,  and  is  thrown  out  by  these 
corners  50  feet  by  50  on  the  ground,  and  50 
high ; so  that  it  stands  almost  as  much  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  building  as  if  it  were 
entirely  disconnected  with  it,  and  is  still  near 
enough  for  the  convenience  of  the  superin- 


tendent. The  north  wing,  intended  particu- 
larly for  women,  is  100  feet  by  50,  and  50  feet 
high,  i.  e.  twice  as  large  as  the  superintendent’s! 
house.  The  south  wing,  intended  particularly 
for  men,  is  100  feet  by  50,  and  50  feet  high, 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  north  wing ; and 
both  these  wings  are  separated  from  the 
superintendent’s  house,  and  thrown  out 
from  the  centre  building  like  the  superin-, 
tendent’s  house,  by  the  semi-circular  coro 
ners,  for  purposes  of  better  supervision  and 
ventilation.  The  east  wing,  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  different  classes,  and  fof 
different  purposes,  in  the  different  stories,  is 
200  feet  by  50,  and  50  feet  high,  i.  e.  twice  the 
dimensions  of  the  north  and  south  wings,  and 
four  times  the  dimensions  of  the  superintende 
ent’s  house.  The  north,  east,  and  west  winga 
have  three  stories,  each  12  feet  high,  above  the 
basement,  and  beneath  the  attic.  The  attic  is 
feet  high,  and  the  basement  8§  feet  high’ 
The  south  wing  is  four  finished  stories  high; 
and  the  floors  of  these  stories  are  uniform 
with  those  of  the  three  other  wings.  Th<’ 
circular  towers  attached  to  the  exterior  wal' 
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1 of  the  north,  east,  anil  west  wings,  are  each 
[i  65  feet  high  and  13  feet  in  diameter. 

The  proportions  of  the  building  are  arith- 
I metical : — the  centre  building  is  a cube  of  75 
.!  feet,  with  the  corners  subtended;  the  super- 
li  intendcnt’s  house  is  a cube  of  50  feet;  the 
' north  wing  is  two  cubes  of  50  feet  each; 
li  the  south  wing  is  two  cubes  of  50  feet  each ; 

' and  the  east  wing  four  cubes  of  50  feet  each. 

The  paupers,  as  they  arrive,  are  received  at 
I a central  point,  under  the  eye  of  the  superin- 
|:  tendent,  in  his  office,  as  they  approach;  tho- 
I roughly  cleaned,  if  necessary,  in  the  basement 
i!  central  apartments  for  cleansing;  and  distri- 
buted, when  prepared  for  distribution,  to  those 
I parts  of  the  building  assigned  to  the  classes  to 
( which  they  belong. 

There  is  a chapel,  with  a gallery,  occupying 
'■  75  by  75  feet,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  centre 
1 building,  two  stories  in  height — the  floors  of 
| the  chapel  and  gallery  being  on  a level  with 
i the  third  story  and  the  attic  floors, — which  is 
well  lighted,  in  a central  position,  of  convenient 
. access  from  all  parts  of  the  establishment,  and 
V which  is  commodious  enough  for  those  who 
i are  able  to  attend  religious  worship  out  of 
j:  even  a larger  population  than  1200. 

Large  folding-doors,  or  traversing-doors,  are 
ji  an  original  feature  of  this  plan,  and  answer,  by 
1 being  opened  wide,  and  by  turning,  in  different 
[1  directions,  important  ends,  in  making  rooms 
I'  for  particular  purposes,  when  they  are  wanted; 
H and  when  such  rooms  are  not  wanted,  in  being 
P opened  wide,  or  turned  back,  so  as  to  leave  the 
|;  supervision  unobstructed,  and  change  the 
I-’  circulation  of  the  air  throughout  the  establish- 

i ment. 

It  is  not  absolutely  a fire-proof  building,  but 
the  roof  is  slated ; the  floors  are  double,  and 
k laid  with  mortar  between  them ; the  ceilings 
n under  the  floors,  and  over  the  rooms,  consist 

> of  joists,  and  the  bottom  of  the  lower  side  of 
1 the  double  floors;  the  walls  are  brick,  built 
li  hollow,  and  without  lath  and  plaster  on  the 

ii  inside,  or  coverings  of  any  kind  on  the  outside ; 

I the  windows  are  wooden  sashes,  but  they  are 
8 set  in  a thick  double  brick  wall,  and  may  each 
8 and  every  one  of  them  burn  without  burning 
t another.  All  the  wings  are  separated  from  the 
c centre  building  by  a thick  brick  wall,  covered 
i and  secured  in  all  its  openings,  with  iron  doors 
i and  shutters,  and  rising  above  the  roof  of  the 
R wing,  so  as  to  make  a barricade  against  fire, 

> behind  which  the  inmates  of  a wing  on  fire  may 
r retreat,  and  firemen  may  be  protected. 


The  building  is  all  under  contract,  and  the 
whole  was  to  be  finished  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1850,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
150,000  dollars. 

Annexed  we  give  plan  of  the  ground  floor. 
A view  of  the  building  will  be  found  at  page  294. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR 

DRAWING  THE  HYPERBOLA  BY  CON- 
TINUED MOTION. 

The  diagram  fig.  1 is  intended  to  explain 
the  property  of  the  hyperbola,  upon  which  the 
method  is  based.  Let  the  curve  PA'Q,  P a'q  be 
a hyperbola,  of  which  C is  the  centre,  and  Ss 
SV  the  asymptotes,  P any  point  in  the  curve. 

Through  P draw  any  straight  lines  LL'  P q, 
&c.,  so  as  to  cut  both  the  curve  and  the  asymp- 
totes in  QL',  ql,  &c.  Through  Q and  q draw 
QK'  qk  parallel  to  SV,  and  through  P,  P K 
parallel  to  the  other  asymptote  Ss.  Then  shall 
the  bases  KL  kl  of  the  triangles  QKL  qkl,  &c. 
be  constant,  and  always  equal  PK.* 

The  instrument  is  composed  of  five  principal 
parts : — 

I.  A fixed  point  P,  see  fig.  4,  which  may  be 
fastened  to  the  drawing  board  by  pins  or 
weights,  or  any  other  method. 

II.  A straight  edge  DD',  which  I call  the 
asymptote  bar. 

III.  A radial  bar  TT',  with  a socket  at  L,  on 
one  side  of  which  it  is  grooved  as  TL  (com- 
pare fig.  4),  and  slit  on  the  other  as  LT', 
(comp.  fig.  3). 

IV.  A bevel  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
base  bar  FF',  and  the  parallel  bar  K'G.  The 
former  must  have  a point  centrically  placed  on 
its  upper  line,  and  fitted  to  the  socket  L on 
the  radial  bar  j it  should  also  he  graduated  on 
each  side  of  that  point,  towards  m and  C.  It 
must  be  so  contrived  by  grooves  and  clamps, 

* This  is  readily  proved  from  the  relations  of  the  asymptote 
and  the  curve,  with  respect  to  conjugate  diameters.  Draw 
the  axes  CB'CA"  respectively  parallel  to  LL' and  Pi/,  and 
let  CA'  CB"  be  their  conjugates  ; produce  CA'  to  N.  It  is 
a well  known  property  of  the  conic  sections,  that  each  of  the 
straight  lines,  forming  a pair  of  conjugate  axes  will,  if  pro- 
duced, bisect  all  chords  drawn  to  meet  the  curve  parallel  to 
the  other  line.  Hcncc  because  CA'  is  conjugate  to  CB',  and 
QP  is  parallel  to  the  latter,  .•.  NP  = NQ.  This  property 
is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  axis,  and  is,  therefore,  true 
of  the  asymptote  itself,  which  may  be  considered  a similar 
hyperbola  to  PAQ',  whose  axis  is  zero.  Hence  also  NL=NL' 
(the  same  thing  may  also  be  proved  directly  for  the  asymptote, 
as  it  forms  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  constructed 
about  the  centre,  upon  the  conjugate  axes.)  But  NL  — 
NP  = NL'  — NQ,  that  is,  PL  = QL  ; but  the  triangles 
have  the  angles  about  their  equal  sides  equal,  therefore  the 
bases  are  equal,  i.e.  K'L'  = PK.  An  exactly  similar  proof 
shows  Pit  = ql,  and  therefore  kl  = PK, 


that  the  parallel  bar  may  be  placed  at  any 
distance  from  L'  along  the  buse  bar , and  may 
make  any  angle  with  it. 

V.  The  pencil  tube,  fig.  3,  must  slide  be- 
tween the  two  rails,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  of 
the  slit  portion  of  the  radial  bar,  by  means  of 
the  double  flange  on  its  lower  part.  The 
thickness  of  the  flange  must  be  let  into  the 
above-mentioned  rails,  but  the  tube  itself  fall  a 
little  below  them.  There  should  also  be  pro- 
vided a spring  of  steel,  or  elastic  band,  to  keep 
the  pencil  down  upon  the  paper. 

Let  it  be  proposed  to  draw  the  curve  PA'Q 
of  the  diagram  figure  1,  the  asymptotes  SsSV 
and  the  point  P being  given.  The  position  of 
the  fixed  point  P'  is  first  found  from  P by 
cutting  off  P'C=PC  from  the  straight  line  PC 
produced. 

The  asymptote  bar  DD'  is  then  fixed  pa- 
rallel to  Ss,  and  just  the  thickness  of  the  base 
bar  FF'  below  it. 

The  bevel  FK'G  is  so  adjusted  that  L'K'= 
P'K7  or  PK  (allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
semidiameter  of  the  pencil  tube),  and  the 
parallel  bar  K'G  must  be  set  parallel  S 's'  and 
clamped,  and  further  secured  by  a strut  Mm 
provided  for  that  purpose.  Lastly,  the  socket 
and  point  at  L must  be  fitted  to  one  another, 
and  the  groove  TL  placed  upon  the  fixed 
point  P',  the  pencil  tube  brought  up  to  press 
upon  the  parallel  bar  as  at  Q,  and  the  pencil 
itself  upon  the  paper  by  means  of  the  spring. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  slide 
the  base  bar  upon  the  asymptote  bar,  and  keep 
the  bottom  of  the  pencil  tube  in  contact  with 
the  parallel  bar,  which  is  generally  done  by 
the  help  of  a piece  of  string.  The  curve  may 
thus  be  drawn  with  great  accuracy. 

I have  met  with  four  other  methods  of 
drawing  the  hyperbola  by  continued  motion  : 
one  is  given  by  Mr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  in  his 
“ Mathematics  for  Practical  Men,”  another  by 
Mr.  Hymers,  in  his  “Treatise  on  Conic 
Sections.”  The  two  others  are  the  inventions 
of  Mr.  Child  and  Mr.  Godfray,  and  have  ap- 
peared in  the  “ Mechanics’  Magazine.”  Of 
these  the  first  is  certainly  the  best;  it  does 
not,  however,  seem  calculated  to  give  so  great 
a degree  of  accuracy  at  a distance  from  the 
vertex  as  the  method  here  represented.  The 
instrument  described  in  this  letter  has  also  the 
advantage  of  supplying  the  means  of  drawing  the 
conchoid  of  Nicomedes  ; for  it  will  be  obvious 
from  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  point 
L in  the  radial  bar,  along  the  straight  line 
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S.s,  and  about  the  fixed  point  P',  that  if  the 
pencil  tube  Q,  were  clamped  to  L'T',  instead  of 
having  a certain  sliding  motion  along  it,  the 
resulting  curve  would  be  the  superior  branch 
of  the  conchoid,  as  Qy. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  by  thus  adding 
an  additional  member,  and  thereby  somewhat 
complicating  the  instrument  attributed  to 
Nicomedes,  we  produce  a curve  of  greater  ma- 
thematical simplicity  than  the  curve  called 
after  that  geometer,  for  a line  of  the  second 
order  is  produced,  instead  of  one  of  the  fourth. 

Again,  if  a socket  be  provided  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  radial  bar  at  T',  and  fitted  on  to 
the  point  L',  an  exactly  analogous  modifica- 
tion of  the  inferior  branch  of  the  conchoid,  will 
produce  the  hyperbola,  and  this  is  sometimes 
the  preferable  method.  In  the  diagram  fig.  1, 
the  method  first  described  corresponds  with 
the  letters  P qkl.  The  latter  method  with 
PQK'L'. 

F.  C.  Penrose. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOUSES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  FIRES* 

Stoves  are  another  fruitful  source  of  mis- 
chief in  private  dwellings,  shops,  &c.  A great 
number  of  fires  are  occasioned  by  these  con- 
trivances. A stove  properly  and  securely  fixed 
is  what  we  have  rarely  met  with  : in  almost  all 
cases  we  have  found  them  in  close  contact 
with  wood-work.  A stove  will  be  placed  on  a 
wooden  floor,  no  provision  whatever  being 
made  to  prevent  the  woodwork  from  being 
overheated.  We  recollect  being  once  called 
upon  to  examine  a stove  which  was  suspected 
to  be  badly  fitted  up,  a smell  of  burning  wood 
always  prevailing  as  soon  as  the  heat  was  of 
considerable  intensity.  Suspecting  the  cause, 
we  removed  the  stove  from  its  place,  and  found 
the  flooring  beneath  it  quite  charred  and  black, 
the  ignition  having  been  strongest  in  the  centre: 
in  a short  time  the  floor  would  have  been 
burnt  through  : a vent  would  thus  have  been 
created,  and  the  consequences  might  have  been 
serious.  Such  instances  form  a key  to  the 
solution  of  many  mysterious  fires.  If  a sheet 
of  iron  is  placed  beneath  the  stove,  or  if  it  is 
made  to  stand  on  an  iron  tray,  it  is  thought 
that  sufficient  preventive  measures  have  been 
used.  In  some  cases,  parties  particularly 
careful  place  slates  or  sheet  lead  beneath,  but 
this  is  generally  the  highest  effort : none  of 
these  are  sufficient.  In  stoves  with  a good 
draught,  the  ignition  of  the  fuel  on  the 
bars  is  very  rapid,  and  the  heat  thrown  down 
on  the  plate  beneath  of  considerable  intensity ; 
we  have  even  seen  lead  melted  in  such  places 
with  facility.  Moreover,  servants  and  others 
will  sometimes  take  out  the  burning  coals,  and 
place  them  on  the  plate : these  often  burn 
fiercely  for  some  time,  and  the  woodwork  be- 
neath is  frequently  ignited  in  consequence.  The 
secure  mode  of  setting  stoves  is  to  place  them  on 
a foundation  of  brick ; two  bricks’  height  will 
be  sufficient,  taking  care  to  fill  up  the  interstices 
between  the  bricks  with  fire-proof  cement.  If 
this  foundation  is  objected  to,  an  iron  tray 
should  be  provided  at  least  4 inches  deep,  this 
being  filled  to  a height  of  2 inches  with  a 
cement  which  will  harden  well  without  crack- 
ing. The  stove  being  placed  in  this,  the  heat 
thrown  down  will  not  be  conducted  through 
the  cement,  at  least  it  will  be  so  slowly  con- 
ducted that  the  heat  on  the  bottom  plate  will 
rarely  be  dangerous.  Stoves  should  never  be 
placed  near  the  skirting  board ; this  is  too 
often  done,  and  as  if  courting  danger.  Plates 
of  blackened  metal  are  nailed  on  the  outside 
of  the  wood.  This  is  done  as  a preven- 
tive measure,  but  unfortunately  the  contri- 
vance is  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
should  be  done  : black  absorbs  the  radiant 
heat  thrown  out  by  the  stove.  If  white  or 
polished  surfaces  were  used,  the  danger  would 
be  less.  While  considering  this,  among  other 
instances  of  neglect  of  precautionary  measures 
in  every-day  business,  indicated  by  science, 
we  are  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  really  little 
practical  progress  we  have  made  in  such 
matters.  A lecturer  in  a scientific  institution 
was  pointing  out,  while  noticing  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat,  the  absurdity  of  having  black- 
ened surfaces  round  highly-heating  stoves,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  stove  in  his  lecture- 
room  was  furnished  with  these  objectionable 

* See  page  242  ante. 


appliances.  We  have  often  thought  that  it 
was  a striking  commentary  on  the  little  prac- 
tical good  that  had  resulted  from  his  stated 
prelections  in  that  place — where  arrangements 
were  suffered  to  be  adopted  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  he  made  it  his  business 
to  elucidate.  The  iron  pipes  attached  to  stoves 
are  often  the  cause  of  fire.  “ When  they  are 
not  in  use,  particularly  if  much  soot  be  left  in 
them,  they  attract  moisture,  and  are  rapidly 
oxidized ; then,  when  they  become  filled  with 
soot,  and  the  soot  takes  fire,  it  burns  fiercely, 
and  the  fire  drops  through  the  rust  holes  and 
the  joints ; and  if  these  droppings  of  fire 
occur  between  a wainscotting,  or  a battening 
and  a wall,  at  the  hole  where  the  pipe  enters 
the  brick  flue,  it  is  likely  to  set  the  house  on 
fire.”  Great  carelessness  is  shown  in  the 
placing  of  the  pipes.  We  have  seen  a hole 
cut  in  a wooden  partition,  the  iron  pipe  lying 
against  it,  and,  in  one  instance,  a range  of 
pipe  carried  along  the  ceiling,  in  close  contact 
with  it, — a quantity  of  dry  goods,  piled  beneath, 
reaching  to  within  a very  short  distance  of  the 
ceiling.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  such 
gross  carelessness  should  be  matter  of  every- 
day occurrence.  If  iron  pipes  are  used,  they 
should  be  made  of  stout  metal,  and  when 
passed  through  apertures  in  a floor  or  lath 
and  plaster  partition,  the  hole  should  be  made 
much  larger  than  the  outside  diameter  of  pipe. 
In  this  aperture  a short  length  of  earthenware 
pipe  should  be  inserted,  the  inside  diameter 
of  which  should  be  of  size  sufficient  to  allow 
the  iron  pipe  to  be  passed  through  it.  The 
earthenware  being  a very  slow  conductor,  will 
prevent  the  heat  from  injuring  the  wood-work. 
All  pipes  should  be  hung  at  least  6 inches 
from  the  roof,  by  means  of  iron  brackets  or 
staples ; they  should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  ceiling,  much  less  carried 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling.  The  hazard 
of  the  latter  plan  is  the  most  “ imminent 
and  unwarrantable.  Say  what  they  may  of 
surrounding  the  flue  with  incombustible  mate- 
rials, no  flue  can  be  made  safe  within  a few 
inches  of  woodwork.”  We  see  no  reason  why 
earthenware  pipes  should  not  be  used  for 
stove  flues  : they  can  be  had  of  all  diameters 
and  all  curves.  There  is  a species  of  stove 
(much  used  in  shops)  having  descending  flues. 
They  are  doubtless  very  neat,  and  the  absence 
of  the  flue  is  considered  an  advantage,  never- 
theless their  use  is  very  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. “ Descending  iron  flues  from  open 
fireplaces,  or  cast-iron  stoves  set  up  in  shops 
and  halls,  are  productive  of  frequent  firings  : 
whether  they  are  conducted  through  the  floor- 
ing and  along  the  ceiling  of  the  room  beneath 
to  an  adjacent  chimney,  or  are  carried  between 
the  joists  to  such  chimney,  or  just  over  a 
wooden  floor,  they  are  full  of  danger.”  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  extensive  expe- 
rience in  connection  with  the  subject. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  inter- 
nal gas-fittings  in  houses  : brackets,  projecting 
from  chimney-pieces,  are  prolific  sources  of 
mischief : they  are  made  to  swing  round 
(sometimes  in  a large  circle),  and  can  be  easily 
put  in  contact  with  the  wall.  We  have  seen 
in  many  houses  the  paper  thereon  burnt  a 
long  way  up,  in  consequence  of  the  gas  jet, 
when  lit,  having  been  placed  too  near  the  wall. 
In  bed-rooms,  wall  brackets  should  never  be 
used,  especially  long  ones,  which  can  be  taken 
near  the  bed.  Gas  wall  brackets  should  in  all 
cases  have  a strong  glass  shade  covering  the 
flame,  or  a wire  guard  may  be  attached  near 
the  jet,  of  some  two  or  three  inches  diameter, 
so  that  the  light,  unprotected,  cannot  possibly 
get  nearer  the  wall  or  woodwork  by  at  least  a 
distance  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  guard. 

That  the  defects  we  have  pointed  out  are  of 
no  trifling  moment,  a brief  thought  will  suffice 
to  show.  It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to 
prove  that  fireplaces  and  stoves  are  necessarily 
attended  with  danger,  but  rather  to  cause  our 
readers  to  think  for  themselves,  while  pointing 
out  defective  arrangements, — to  make  them 
understand  the  causes  of  danger,  so  that  they 
may  set  to  work,  and  find  out  simple  means 
by  which  the  lamentable  effects  may  be  en- 
tirely obviated.  The  subject  is  one  to  which 
the  public  attention  generally  is  now  directed  ; 
they  have  been  content  to  leave  the  matter 
hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  builders  ; but 
this  state  of  affairs  is  dying  fast  away,  and  it 
is  but  fair  and  right  that  all  parties  interested 
in  building  should  give  their  earnest  attention 
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to  the  subject.  “Avery  slight  effort  of  me- 
mory will  revive  the  names  of  noble  mansions, 
of  noted  public  buildings,  and  of  large  manu- 
factories, which  have  been  entirely  destroyed,” 
by  some  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  causes. 
“ The  lamentable  conflagration  of  Buchan 
House,  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  in  Loch  Lomond,  is  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance  of  an  oaken  window  lintel  having 
been  too  near  one  of  the  flues.  * * * Besides 
the  houses  actually  destroyed,  many  make 
wonderful  escapes,  indeed  no  one  can  say,  at 
at  any  time,  that  his  house  is  not  in  progress 
of  ignition.  Within  the  fabric  of  its  walls 
fire  may  be  working  its  way  silently  and  unob- 
served. Lately,  in  the  course  of  certain  repairs 
in  Glamorgan-house,  Peeblesshire,  a beam  of 
timber,  charred  and  half  burnt,  was  discovered 
in  connection  with  the  kitchen  chimney  : that 
it  had  not  when  burning  set  fire  to  the  whole 
edifice  is  matter  for  extreme  surprise.  We 
have  also  heard,  that  in  the  case  of  some  late 
alterations  at  Gore-house,  in  Lanarkshire,  the 
fine  modern  mansion  of  Mr.  Cranstoun,  beams 
of  timber  were  removed  in  a state  half  con- 
sumed by  fire.  It  is  really  too  bad  that 
builders  should  exercise  so  little  care  in  matters 
of  such  very  serious  concern.” 

A superficial  observer  would  be  inclined  to 
think,  judging  from  the  lamentably  little  pro- 
gress we  have  made  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  that  the  promulgation  of  plans  to  in- 
sure fireproof  construction  has  been  of  recent 
introduction.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
the  case.  In  1748  Dr.  Halls  made  several 
experiments  with  a view  to  render  flooring  fire- 
proof, He  caused  a layer  of  earth  to  be  laid  on  a 
board  half  an  inch  deep  : a fire  was  maintained 
and  kept  in  fierce  ignition  for  two  hours  before 
the  board  was  burnt  through  : the  thickness 
of  earth  was  one  inch.  This  plan  it  is  obvious 
was  attended  with  many  disadvantages ; never- 
theless it  was  important,  inasmuch  as  it  proved 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  employing  non- 
conducting substances, — the  leading  feature, 
be  it  observed,  of  all  succeeding  plans.  In 
1775  Mr.  Hartley  was  very  successful  in  his 
experiments.  His  plan  was  nailing  plates  of 
thin  iron  on  the  joists,  at  their  upper  side,  the! 
edges  being  folded  over,  lapped  and  hammered 
close.  The  floors,  staircases,  &c.,  were  pro- 
tected in  the  same  way  : the  expense  of  the! 
plan  when  extended  through  a building  hef 
estimated  about  5 per  cent.  This  plan  is 
worthy  of  consideration  ; no  invention,  how- 
ever faulty,  is  totally  worthless  ; it  may  have 
the  good  effect  of  setting  people  thinking, 
which  is  but  the  prelude  to  further  improve- 
ments. The  plan  published  by  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope  is  calculated  to  be  of  eminent  service 
to  parties  who  are  willing  to  attain  knowledge 
on  this  important  point.  It  was  the  first 
attempt  at  a complete  system,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  and,  independently  of  its  inherent 
merits,  it  was  valuable  on  this  account — it  has 
furnished  many  with  extremely  valuable  hintsJ 
The  plan  may  be  briefly  described.  The  prin-i 
cipal  part  is  what  he  terms  under-flooring. 
The  sides  of  the  joists  and  main  timbers  are 
covered  with  laths  of  oak  or  fir,  some  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick ; the  sides  are  to  he  com- 
pletely covered,  with  the  exception  of  a part' 
liinch  deep  near  the  top;  this  will  make  a 
ledge  or  projection  on  each  side  of  the  joist : 
before  fixing  the  laths,  the  joists  are  to  bel 
covered  with  a coating  of  rough  plaster  here-! 
after  described ; pieces  of  laths  are  then  cut, 
of  length  sufficient  to  go  between  the  spaces 
of  the  joists,  the  ends  lying  on  the  ledges  pre^ 
viously  mentioned  ; these  short  pieces  are  to  be1 
laid  close  to  one  another,  thus  forming  a kind 
of  flooring,  the  bottom  of  which  is  1 § inchi 
from  the  top  of  the  joists,  the  intervals  occur-i 
ring  between  each  being  thus  filled  up  : the! 
ends  of  the  cross  pieces  are  to  be  deeply  laid 
in  the  rough  mortar,  but  not  nailed  as  the! 
other  longitudinal  laths  are.  On  the  top 
of  this  lath  flooring,  thus  made  betweeni 
each  pair  of  beams,  a layer  of  the  rough  mortar 
is  to  be  laid ; this  is  to  come  up  flush  with  thel 
top  of  the  joists.  In  a day  or  two,  when  some-i 
what  hardened,  the  mortar  is  to  be  laid  with  a' 
trowel  home  to  the  sides  of  the  beams,  takingi 
care  to  allow  none  of  it  to  be  opened  on  thel 
top  edges.  The  method  of  double  under-?i 
flooring  is  by  spreading  a thin  layer  of  the! 
rough  mortar  on  the  lath  foundation,  them 
pieces  of  lath,  the  same  length  as  those  under,? 
are  imbedded  in  the  mortar  while  soft;  then  ai 
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fresh  layer  of  mortar,  another  layer  of  laths,  if 
necessary;  but  the  last  laid  mortar  will  likely 
be  flush  with  the  top  of  the  joists.  The  cross 
laths  should  be  laid  close  to  one  another.  In- 
stead of  using  laths  for  the  foundation,  to  sup- 
port the  mortar  between  the  beams,  iron 
plates  might  be  used  with  advantage ; these 
should  be  less  by  at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
than  the  intervals,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  ex- 
pansion. If  tightly  fixed  between  the  beams, 
when  expanding,  as  lateral  movement  will  be 
prevented,  they  will  rise  in  the  centre,  and 
have  a tendency  to  move  the  mortar.  The  bed 
of  mortar  may  be  made  of  any  depth,  by  leav- 
ing a large  enough  space  between  the  top  of 
the  joists  and  the  last  lath  or  fillet.  Another 
important  feature  in  the  plan  was  what  he 
called  extra  lathing.  Before  nailing  the  laths, 
the  beams,  rafters,  or  other  places  to  which 
they  are  to  be  attached  must  be  covered  with 
a layer  of  the  rough  mortar.  The  laths  should 
be  nailed  close  to  one  another,  and  when  the 
laths  overlap  one  another,  these  should  be 
carefully  bedded  in  the  rough  plaster.  On  the 
first  layer  of  laths  thus  made,  a pretty  thick 
coat  of  the  plaster  must  be  laid,  and  laths 
should  be  nailed  to  the  first  layer,  each  being 
firmly  squeezed  into  the  soft  moriar;  the 
second  lathing  may  then  be  covered  with  a 
coating  of  the  rough  plaster,  or  finished  as 
usual.  Before  laying  the  flooring,  the  plaster 
should  be  made  thoroughly  dry  : to  do  this, 
three  weeks  may  be  necessary.  In  order  to 
make  it  dry  quickly,  a fourth  part  of  quick- 
lime, in  powder,  should  be  mixed  with  it.  If 
any  cracks  are,  after  drying,  found  in  the 
plaster,  particularly  near  the  beams,  by  apply- 
ing a little  mortar  wash  with  a brush  they  will 
be  effectually  closed.  Just  before  laying  the 
flooring  boards,  a little  dry  common  sand 
should  be  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  mortar,  but 
not  on  the  joists.  The  rough  plaster  alluded 
to  is  made  as  follows : procure  a quan- 
tity of  hay,  cut  into  lengths  of  3 inches, 
not  shorter;  mix  three  measures  of  this 
with  one  of  common  sand  and  two  of 
slacked  lime;  beat  them  well  up,  dragging 
the  hay  well  in  ; the  stiffer  it  is  the  better, 
provided  it  be  not  too  dry  for  spread- 
ing with  facility.  The  mortar  wash  is 

made,  hy  mixing  two  measures  of  quick  lime 
and  one  of  common  sand,  with  water,  stirred 
up  till  it  is  the  consistency  of  a thin  jelly.  This 
wash  dries  in  a few  minutes  after  being  ap- 
plied. To  prove  that  this  plan  of  securing 
buildings  from  fire  has  been  eminently  suc- 
i cessful,  we  think  it  right  to  add  the  following 
■ account  of  an  experiment  made  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a large  body  of 
' scientific  persons. 

A wooden  building  was  constructed,  the 
methods  adopted  being  extra  lathing  and 
double  under-flooring.  “The  first  experiment 
was  to  fill  the  lower  room  of  the  building, 
which  room  was  26  feet  long  by  16  wide,  full 
i of  shavings  and  faggots,  mixed  with  combus- 
tibles, and  set  them  all  on  fire.  The  heat  was 
so  intense,  that  the  glass  of  the  windows  was 
i melted  like  so  much  common  sealing  wax,  and 
ran  down  in  drops,  yet  the  flooring  boards  of 
:that  very  room  were  not  burnt  through,  nor 
' was  one  of  the  side  timbers,  floor  joists,  or 
: ceiling  posts  damaged  in  the  smallest  degree  ; 
iand  the  persons  who  went  immediately  over 
i the  room  filled  with  fire,  did  not  perceive  any 
I ill  effects  from  it  whatever,  even  the  floor  of 
ithat  room  being  perfectly  cool  during  the 
[enormous  conflagration  immediately  under- 
cneath.  He  then  caused  a kind  of  wooden 
i building  of  full  50  feet  in  length,  and  of  three 
: stories  high  in  the  middle,  to  be  erected  quite 
I close  to  one  end  of  the  second  wooden  house. 

I He  filled  and  covered  this  building  with  above 
,1,100  large  kiln  faggots,  and  several  loads  of 
i dry  shavings,  and  he  set  this  pile  on  fire.  The 
eheight  of  the  flame  was  no  less  than  87  feet 
[perpendicular  from  the  ground,  and  the  grass 
ron  the  bank  at  150  feet  from  the  fire,  was  all 
^scorched;  yet  the  secured  wooden  building, 
iquite  contiguous  to  this  vast  heap  of  fire,  was 
(not  at  all  damaged,  except  some  parts  of  the 
touter  coat  of  plaster  work.  This  experiment 
;was  intended  to  represent  a wooden  town  on 
rfire,  and  to  show  how  effectually  even  a wooden 
ibuilding,  if  secured  according  to  the  new 
) method,  would  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames 
non  that  side,  without  any  assistance  from  fire- 
a engines.” 

It  would  be  well  if  some  practical  improve- 


ment in  the  construction  of  staircases  could  be 
effected.  Made  in  almost  all  cases  of  wood, 
they  generally  present  facilities  for  the  spread 
of  fire.  Once  the  fire  catches  the  stairs,  the 
extension  of  the  flames  is  amazingly  rapid. 
Being  soon  burnt  down,  they  prevent  the 
escape  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who  may 
be  confined  in  the  upper  apartments.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  staircases  are  in  large 
blocks  of  buildings  of  stone,  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  to  find,  in  cases  of  fire,  that  any  human 
being  has  been  consumed ; they  have  always 
plenty  of  time  to  escape  ; whereas  in  blocks  of 
houses  in  England,  the  stairs  are  almost  the 
first  place  consumed,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
inmates  cut  off’:  hence  so  much  woful  loss  of 
life.  Stone  stairs  (in  separate  houses  the  almost 
universal  way  of  building  in  England),  are  and 
may  be  condemned  as  objectionable ; but  it  is 
a libel  on  the  ingenuity  of  our  mechanics  to 
say  that  staircases  cannot  be  constructed  light, 
elegant,  and  comfortable,  and  at  the  same  time 
fire-proof.  The  Earl  of  Stanhope’s  plan  of 
constructing  them  was  by  securing  the  wooden 
steps  by  means  of  his  method  of  under  floor- 
ing : we  have  previously  described  this,  but 
we  may  here  mention,  that  all  attempts  to  fire 
a staircase  constructed  on  this  principle  were 
unavailing.  “ Several  very  large  kiln  faggots 
were  laid  and  kindled  under  the  staircase, 
round  the  stairs,  and  on  the  steps  ; this  wooden 
staircase  notwithstanding  resisted,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  of  firestone,  all  the  attempts  that 
were  made  to  consume  it.” 

Light  and  elegant  stairs  can  be  made  of  cast 
iron,  they  are  highly  ornamental,  but  doubtless 
by  some  will  be  objected  to.  If  wood  is  pre- 
ferred why  may  not  Mr.  Hartley’s  method  of 
covering  the  exposed  parts  with  plates  of  iron 
or  zinc  be  used  ? The  latter  material  would 
be  in  every  way  preferable : zinc  would  last  a 
long  time,  and  be  any  thing  but  uncomfortable 
in  use ; it  might  be  covered  if  thought  neces- 
sary with  carpeting.  In  the  interior  of  houses 
non- combustible  materials  might  be  used 
with  great  advantage  in  every  respect,  economy 
as  well  as  safety,  in  a more  general  way  than 
is  done  at  present.  Public  opinion  is  rapidly 
progressing  on  this  point,  and  many  improve- 
ments are  being  introduced.  Various  useful 
suggestions  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in 
our  pages. 

In  the  construction  of  roofs  there  is  much 
room  for  improvements ; as  at  present  con- 
structed they  are  extremely  liable  to  combus- 
tion. 


NOTES  ON  GAS. 

The  Rugby  Gas  Company  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  besides  voting  100/. 
to  a reserve  fund,  and  having  found  out  the 
advantage  of  lowering  prices,  they  have  passed 
from  7s.  6d.  to  6s.  3d.  a thousand  cubic  feet. 

The  Southampton  Gas  Company  are 

ready,  it  is  said,  to  reduce  the  price  of  their 
gas  to  5s.  a thousand  so  soon  as  the  arrears 
due  to  them  for  the  public  lights  are  paid  up. 

This  announcement  is  already  reacting  on 

Winchester,  the  gas  company  there  being  re- 
minded by  a Hampshire  contemporary  that 
the  argument  used  by  them  for  keeping  up 
their  very  high  prices  was  that  6s.  a thousand 
did  not  pay  at  Southampton,  and,  as  that  argu- 
ment is  virtually  at  an  end,  calling  on  the 
Winchester  Company  at  least  to  reduce  their 
price  to  6s.  a thousand,  a measure  which,  it  is 
said,  would  infallibly  allay  the  discontent  now 

existing. The  price  at  Hinckley  has  been 

reduced  to  8s.  and  a dividend  of  five  per  cent, 
declared.  As  in  the  case  of  Rugby  just  noted, 
and  in  so  many  other  instances,  doubtless  the 
Hinckley  Company  have  now  a well-founded 
hope  of  thus  exalting  their  dividend  as  they 
reduce  their  charge ; for  the  true  “ rule  of 
three  ” in  gas  concerns  seems  to  be,  that  if  8s. 
give  five  per  cent.  7s.  6d.  will  give  8,  and 
6s.  3d.  still  more,  in  due  proportion,  and  a long 

way  further  down  the  scale  of  prices. A 

correspondent  of  the  Leicester  Journal,  in 
pointing  out  the  reason  which  now  induces  the 
gas  company  there  to  offer  a reduction  to  large 
consumers,  these  being  able  to  help  themselves 
by  the  erection  of  small  works  on  their  own 
premises,  remarks, — “ A few  large  consumers 
in  Leicester,  I learn,  already  help  themselves 
in  this  way  : at  several  village  and  other  sta- 
tions the  railway  companies  do  the  same ; and 


so  small  have  such  works  been  constructed, 
that  I have  seen  one  contrived  by  its  owner  for 
only  five  lights,  in  a town  where  they  paid 
12s.  6d.  per  thousand  feet  for  gas;  and  he  told 
me  that  the  actual  cost  to  him,  with  coal  at 
18s.  per  ton,  was  not  2s.  6d.  per  thousand. 
The  outlay  on  this  miniature  gas-work  was  10/. 
If  the  gas  company,  therefore,  do  not  lower 
their  demands  very  considerably,  they  will, 
sooner  or  later,  have  a host  of  rivals  whorfi 
they  cannot  exterminate ; which  circumstance 
will  render  the  remaining  customers  very  un- 
easy when  they  find  that  their  neighbours  are 
paying  only  a small  price  for  the  same  article. 
They  will  then  have  to  come  down,  after  losing 
their  larger  consumers ; and  this,  too,  sup- 
posing that  no  new  invention  takes  effect, 
tending  to  supersede  the  present  kind  of 
gas.  Would  it  not  be  much  pleasanter, 
think  you,  to  lower  the  article  and  keep  the 
customers,  and  by  increase  of  consumption 
more  than  make  up  the  deficiency  to  the 
shareholder  ? — a result  which  almost  always 
succeeds  a reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.” 
The  difference  between  a large  consumer  and  a 
small  he  estimates  at  not  more  than  7h  per  cent, 
for  extra  cost  of  collection,  &c.  There  are 
many  provincial  companies  now,  however,  who 
make  no  distinction  whatever  in  their  charges 
to  small  and  to  large  consumers,  and  it  is  not 
easy,  all  things  considered,  to  see  why  they 

should. A specification  was  enrolled  during 

last  week  for  a new  patent,  by  a Mr.  F.  C.  Hills, 
of  Deptford,  manufacturing  chemist,  for  certain 
improvements  in  gas-making,  among  which  we 
perceive  one  for  the  purification  of  gas  by 
means  of  the  mere  oxides  of  iron  precipitated 
or  hydrated,  as  suggested  by  us  for  trial,  with- 
out any  lime  or  sulphate,  though  mixed  with 
sawdust,  breeze,  or  other  absorbent  material, 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  gas  through  it. 
“ When  the  absorbing  materials  become  inert,” 
as  related  in  the  specification,  “they  are  re- 
vivifi.d  by  passing  a current  of  atmospheric 
air  through  them  ;”  so  that,  as  anticipated,  the 
iron  oxide  appears  to  become  again  as  useful 
as  before,  without  any  help  from  sulphate  of 
lime  or  other  admixture.  The  same  chemist 
has  enrolled  a mode  of  introducing  air  to  the 
purifying  material,  and  a mode  of  compressing 
peat  for  gas-making  as  well  as  for  fuel  gene- 
rally.  The  Great  Central  Gas  Consuming 

Company’s  Bill  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  Com- 
mittee, and  been  read  a third  time  in  the 
Commons.  The  City  authorities,  moreover, 
have  agreed  to  allow  them  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  by  laying  their  pipes  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night  in  such  side  streets  as  their  surveyor  and 
they  shall  authorise.  The  Company  intend,  it 
is  said,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  diligence 
both  by  night  and  by  day.  It  was  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a committee  of  the  City 
authorities,  that  the  Directors  have  now  75,000/. 
in  hand.  We  have  not  space  this  week  to  note 
any  of  the  more  interesting  or  important  points 
in  the  report  before  the  Commons’  Committee, 
but  shall  recur  to  it. 


The  Institute  of  Architects. — At  an 
ordinary  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  the  10th 
inst.,  Mr.  Salvin,  V.P.  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Beresford  Hope.M.P.,  was  elected  honorary  fel- 
low; Mr.  A.  Salvin,  jun.,  associate;  and  Herr 
Zahn.of  Beilin, correspondingmemher.  Apaper 
was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Fowler  on  “ Terra  Cotta 
and  Artificial  Stone  as  connected  with  Archi- 
tecture.” A paper  was  also  read  descriptive 
of  a new  method  of  converting  gas,  and  other 
elastic  fluids,  having  an  affinity  for  oxygen, 
into  fuel  for  fire,  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Edwards. 

Building  Workmen’s  Provident  So- 
ciety.— The  subscription  list  of  this  com- 
mendable association  is  progressing  rapidly. 
We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  amount  has  now 
almost  reached  900/.,  and  is  daily  on  the  in- 
crease. We  hope  not  only  to  see  it  supported 
by  a great  majority  of  the  workmen,  and  pa- 
tronized by  every  leading  name  without  ex- 
ception, in  the  building  and  engineering  busi- 
nesses interested  in  its  objects,  but  that  by  the 
junction  of  other  provident  and  benevolent 
associations  of  a kindred  nature  with  it,  a 
powerful  corporation,  embracing  in  its  bene- 
ficent grasp  every  branch  of  the  building 
trades,  will  be  the  result  of  the  more  isolated 
efforts  by  means  of  which  these  foundations  are 
at  present  being  laid. 
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PROFESSOR  HOSKING’S  PROJECT 

OFOR  EXTENDING  THE  ACCOMMODATION  AND 
IMPROVING  THE  MEANS  OF  INTERNAL  COM- 
MUNICATION OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  WITHIN 
THE  SITE  ENCLOSED  BY  THE  PRESENT  BUILD- 
ING. 

iIt  occurred  to  Mr.  Hosking  many  years  ago, — 
sas  soon,  indeed,  as  the  progress  of  the  works 


had  developed  the  plan, — that  an  important 
and  valuable  addition  might  be  made  to  the 
new  buildings  of  the  British  Museum  within 
the  area  which  they  now  embrace,  without  any 
derangement  of  the  design,  at  no  extravagant 
expense,  and  with  great  advantage,  both  as  it 
regards  the  purposes  of  the  Museum  and  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  Obvious  motives, 


however,  deterred  him  from  making  public  any 
suggestions  that  might  have  the  effect,  or  even 
the  appearance,  of  interfering  with  the  work  of 
another  while  the  design  was  incomplete,  and 
while  there  was  no  pressing  demand  for  more 
room  and  greater  accommodation  than  the 
original  design  provided.  But  the  original 
design  being  now  in  effect  completed,  and 


A A Royal  Library. 

B B B Proposed  additions  for  printed  books. 

C C Officers. 

D D Rooms  proposed  for  receiving,  sorting,  &c. 

E E Manuscripts  rooms,  now  used  as  reading, 
rooms. 

F F Departments  of  manuscripts. 


References : — 

G Entrance  hall. 

H II  Rooms  for  trustees. 

I I I I Officers. 

K Miscellaneous  antiquities. 

L Gallery  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
M Phigalian  marbles. 

N Gallery  of  Athenian  marbles. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

PLAN  SHOWING  PROFESSOR  HOSKING’S  DESIGN  FOR  EXTENDING  THE  ACCOMMODATION. 


O Print  room. 

P P Officers. 

Q The  library  of  printed  books. 

R R Reading-rooms. 

S Gardens  of  the  houses  in  Montague-place. 
T Approach  from  Montague-place. 

U Gardens  in  Montague-street. 
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its  author  having  retired  from  practice, 
whilst  the  objects  of  the  establishment  have 
outgrown  the  provision  made  for  them  by  that 
design,  and  projections,  indeed,  having  been 
made  on,  or  from,  one  at  least  of  the  outer 
flanks  of  the  building,  and  in  extension  of  one 
of  its  fronts,  to  supply  the  advancing  demands 
for  room,  while  available  space  in  the  most 
convenient  position,  with  regard  to  the  esta- 
blishment generally,  remains  unoccupied, — the 
author  does  not  feel  that  he  need  be  deterred 
any  longer  from  stating  formally  and  publicly 
the  ideas  which  he  had  formed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Hosking’s  object  is  to  show  how  space, 
left  unoccupied  by  the  existing  buildings,  may 
be  applied  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  grown 
up  since  they  were  designed  ; that  is  to  say,  to 
obtain  more  room  for  the  reception  and  exhibi- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  establishment  with- 
out going  beyond  the  site  now  occupied  or 
embraced  by  the  Museum,  and  to  facilitate  the 
access,  to  the  objects  already  provided  for,  of 
the  uncontemplated  number  of  persons  who 
seek  amusement  and  instruction  within  the 
walls  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Hoskingassumes  that  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  occupation,  by  buildings  in  addi- 
tion to  theMuseum.of  the  nowuncovered  quad- 
rangular court  or  cloister  enclosed  by  the  pre- 
sent buildings,  so  far  as  it  may  be  done  with- 
out injury  to  their  light,  inasmuch  as  that  court 
does  not  come  into  use  in  its  present  condition, 
and  does  not  contain  any  object  of  which  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  present  any  view 
from  the  buildings  which  make  it  a cloister. 
This  quadrangle  appears  to  be  317  feet  in 
length  and  238  feet  wide,  and  none  of  the 
buildings  fronting  to  and  deriving  light  from 
it  are  as  much  in  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sills  of  the  windows  as  one-fourth  of  the 
breadth  of  the  quadrangle  ; whilst,  as  a general 
rule,  the  breadth  between  opposite  buildings 
need  not  be  more,  as  it  regards  light  to  the 
windows,  than  the  height  above  their  sills  of 
the  buildings  opposite  to  them  ; and  if,  in  the 
present  case,  the  unoccupied  ground  be  built 
upon  in  such  manner  only  that  the  distance  of 
any  building  from  opposite  windows  be  more 
nearly  twice,  than  once,  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing above  the  sills  of  the  windows  liable  to  be 
affected,  there  can  be  no  injurious  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  windows  of  the  present  build- 
ings by  any  such  occupation  of  the  cloistered 
site. 

Mr.  Hosking  assumes,  too,  that  it  will  not  be 
deemed  an  unreasonable  interference  with  the 
present  buildings  to  remove  those  parts  of  the 
outer  walls  to  the  quadrangular  court  with 
which  any  additional  buildings  may  come  in 
contact,  for  the  purpose  of  intercommunication, 
and  to  restore  the  light  now  coming  by  win- 
dows, which  such  additional  buildings,  where 
brought  into  contact  with  the  present  buildings, 
would  necessarily  obliterate. 

We  give  Mr.  Hosking’s  proposition  in  his 
own  words,  as  submitted  to  the  Trustees  in 
November  last : — 

“ My  project  is,  then,  to  build  in  the  middle 
of  the  quadrangular  court,  inclosed  by  the 
present  main  buildings  of  the  museum,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan,  a 
modified  copy  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, — that 
is  to  say  of  the  cupola-covered  rotunda  known 
by  that  name, — as  nearly  the  full  size  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  the  size  of  the  area, 
and  with  the  height  of  the  present  buildings, 
and  so  to  form  a grand  central  hall  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  finer  and  more  important 
works  of  sculptu-e,  and  of  such  other  objects 
proper  to  the  purposes  of  the  Museum  as 
most  require  that  steady  and  equable  light 
which  is  so  well  obtained  from  the  eye  of  a 
cupola.  A quadrilateral  hall,  to  contain  ample 
staircases,  would  lead  from  the  present  entrance 
vestibule  of  the  Museum  into  the  grand  cen- 
tral hall  or  rotunda,  and  by  the  floor  of  the 
rotunda  itself,  or  by  a corridor  about  it  to  the 
east,  west,  and  north  galleries  respectively, 
through  new  compartments  added  to  them  on 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  lower  or  principal 
story  of  the  Museum;  and  the  staircases  would 
lead  up  to  a bridgeway  or  continued  landing 
on  the  floor  of  the  upper  story,  where  another 
similar  corridor  about  the  rotunda  would  afford 
similar  facilities  of  access  to  the  upper,  east, 
west,  and  north  galleries,  whilst  the  bridgeway 
would  also  make  the  communication  complete 
to  the  south  gallery.  The  formation  of  stair- 


cases in  the  place  and  manner  indicated  would 
allow  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  grand 
staircase  to  be  restored  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Museum,  and  thus  make  the  circuit  complete 
in  both  stories,  whilst  every  part  would  be 
rendered,  by  the  before-described  arrange- 
ments, alike  accessible  from  a common  centre. 

“ In  taking  the  Pantheon  as  a model  for  the 
grand  central  hall,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  its  proposed  adaptation  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  original  design  of  that  struc- 
ture, which  made  it  the  centre  of  a more  ex- 
tended building,  above  the  other  parts  of  which 
its  cupola  rose,  as  the  cupola  might  in  this 
case  rise,  above  the  other  parts  of  the  Museum  ; 
for  the  design  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing*  to 
carry  the  connecting  galleries  to  no  greater 
height  than  the  height  of  the  present  build- 
ings, with  which,  indeed,  the  fronts  to  the 
cloisters  may  be  made  to  correspond  in  eleva- 
tion. The  Pantheon  is  143  feet  (English  mea- 
sure) in  diameter  upon  the  floor,  and  it  is  143 
feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  curb  round  the 
eye  of  the  cupola ; but  as  a full-sized  copy 
would  crowd  the  space,  and,  by  its  magnitude 
and  height,  overpower  the  existing  buildings 
of  the  Museum,  the  present  design  limits  the 
diameter  of  the  rotunda,  and  consequently  its 
height,  to  120  feet,  and  giving  more  than  an 
equivalent  thickness  to  the  inclosing  walls — 
which  are  resolved  externally  into  an  octagonal 
form — takes  out  of  the  walls  a corridor  10  feet 
wide,  and  obtains  thereby  nearly  all  the  space 
upon  the  floor  that  a full-sized  copy  of  the 
Pantheon  would  give. 

“ The  accompanying  plan  shows  that  what 
is  here  proposed  may,  as  first  remarked,  be 
effected  without  any  derangement  whatever 
of  the  original  design  of  the  building,  while  it 
adds  new  room  and  increased  facilities  to  the 
Museum  without  going  beyond  the  present 
inclosing  walls.  The  plan  of  the  present 
buildings  is  copied  from  the  only  plan  acces- 
sible to  the  author, — that  attached  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
published  in  1838.  The  portions  of  the  present 
buildings  required  to  be  removed  to  receive 
the  suggested  additions  are  left  in  outline,  and 
the  suggested  new  buildings  are  shaded  more 
faintly  than  those  which  now  exist,  and  would 
remain  undisturbed  by  the  present  scheme. 

“ The  additional . room  which  this  project 
would  give  to  the  Museum  is,  1st,  The  great 
central  hall,  with  one  floor  of  120  feet  in  dia- 
meter, yielding  an  area  nearly  equal  to  twice 
the  area  of  the  present  Athenian  or  Elgin 
Marbles  Gallery;  2nd,  Two  inscribing  octa- 
gonal corridors,  each  10  feet  wide,  and  each 
comprising  an  area  of  between  four  and  five 
thousand  superficial  feet,  and  each  also  pre- 
senting niches  fit  to  receive  statues,  and  ex- 
tensive wall  surface  fit  to  receive  sculptured 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  ; and,  3rd,  The  con- 
necting galleries  on  the  east  and  west  sides, 
each  45  feet  by  35  feet,  and  in  both  stories ; 
the  north  connecting  gallery  G5  feet  by  50 
feet  in  the  principal  story,  and  35  feet  by  50 
feet  in  the  upper  story,  and  the  site  of  the 
present  staircase  in  both  stories.  This  addi- 
tional room  may,  the  author  believes,  be  ob- 
tained at  a cost  not  exceeding  that  of  any  one 
of  the  existing  sides  of  the  Museum.” 
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'51  EXHIBITION. 

PARTICULARS  FOR  TENDERS. 

On  Monday  next,  according  to  advertise- 
ment, the  particulars  will  be  obtainable  by 
parties  willing  to  tender  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  building.f  It  will  be  found  that  the 
works  are  divided  into  eight  portions.  Every 
tender  must  be  accompanied  by  the  schedule 
of  quantities  of  the  portions  tendered  for,  fully 
priced  and  moneyed  out,  in  a form  supplied. 

If  a tender  for  labour,  use,  waste,  mainte- 
nance, and  removal,  it  must  include  the  top- 
soiling of  the  site  to  as  nearly  as  possible  its 
present  form,  within  a reasonable  time  after  the 
removal  of  all  the  works. 

Tenders  for  methods  of  construction  other 
than  those  shown  upon  the  drawings  and  de- 
scribed in  the  specification  will  be  entertained, 
if  accompanied  by  working  drawings,  and  speci- 

* The  drawing  includes  longitudinal  and  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  whole  building,  but  these  are  of  necessity 
omitted  here. — Ed. 

t The  sum  required  to  bo  paid  for  these  particulars  is 
too  large. 
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fications,  and  fully-priced  bills  of  quantities; 
but  if  any  such  tender  shall  not  show  clearly 
and  truly  the  comparative  cost  of  the  system 
proposed  and  that  shown  upon  the  committee’s 
drawings,  &c.,  it  will  not  be  entertained. 

All  tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  on  July  8,  1850. 

The  Commissioners  are  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood as  not  binding  themselves  to  accept 
any  tender,  or  to  make  any  remuneration  what- 
ever for  any  tenders,  or  for  any  trouble  or  ex- 
pense incurred. 

If  we  were  to  say  how  many  letters  we 
have  received  respecting  the  award  on  the 
competition  plans  we  should  be  open  to  a 
charge  of  exaggeration.  One  and  all,  without 
exception,  coincide  in  our  statement  of  the 
matter.  The  fact  is  nosv  undeniable  that  the 
building  committee  have  erred  : too  many 
cooks  have  spoiled  the  broth.  The  designs 
pointed  out  for  greater  honour  are  not  those 
which  have  “been  wholly  or  partially  adopted,” 
or  have  afforded  “ the  most  useful  sugges- 
tions.” 

The  secret  history  of  the  error  is  a curious 
one,  and  will  one  day  perhaps  be  told.  Some 
of  the  English  competitors  are  exceedingly  in- 
dignant, and  propose  the  publication  of  a 
counter  report.  We  insert  two  communica- 
tions, selected  from  the  batch. 


In  this  case  no  premium  has  been  offered — a 
shabby  proceeding  enough,  in  a matter  where 
150,000/.  is  to  be  expended.  The  designer  of  the 
work,  the  planner  of  the  whole — the  master  spirit — 
is  to  have  nothing,  while  the  mechanical  contractor 
will  probably  make  a fortune.  Still,  however  mean 
and  shabby  this  may  be,  and  although  it  is  possible 
it  has  kept  out  of  the  competition  many  whose  time 
is  much  absorbed — in  fact,  is  their  money, — neverthe- 
less it  is  as  fair  for  one  who  chooses  to  compete  as 
for  another,  and  on  this  account  it  the  more  be- 
hoves the  committee  to  act  with  the  strictest  good 
faith.  The  man  who  strives  for  honour  has  deeper 
feelings,  perhaps,  than  he  who  strives  for  money 
rewards.  In  the  latter  case,  all  the  mischief  done  is 
the  missing  a payment;  in  the  other,  it  is  a painful 
failure.  One  man  is  exalted  at  the  expense  of 
another  ; one  man  humiliates  the  other.  He  does 
not  merely  draw  the  lucky  number  that  gives  him 
the  prize,  but  he  is  supposed  to  vanquish  the  other  in 
the  lists,  and  send  him  home  wounded  from  the 
combat,  and  with  arms  reversed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  remark  on  the  general 
poverty  of  invention  and  the  low  character  of  the 
designs.  Next  to  this,  that  which  strikes  the 
spectator  the  most  is  the  utter  disregard  of  the  in- 
structions. These  are  particularly  stringent.  Their 
language  is  not  that  of  suggestion,  but  absolute 
command.  “ Must  be,”  “ must  not  be,”  in  every 
line.  Besides,  we  read  this  strong  intimation, — ■ 
“ No  communications  inconsistent  with  these  con- 
ditions, or  any  plans  prepared  upon  a different  scale 
from  that  prescribed,  can  be  received.”  I think 
that  instructions  were  never  so  set  at  defiance  before. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  inquire  whether  these 
conditions  were  well  drawn  or  not.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  they  exist,  and  that  those  who 
have  violated  them  have  taken  an  unfair  advantage 
over  those  who  have  complied  with  them.  It  would 
be  like  suffering  some  jockeys  in  a race  to  throw 
away  the  weights  they  carry,  and  compelling  others 
to  bear  their  full  burden  home  to  the  weighing- 
stand.  I contend,  that  with  such  instructions  it  was 
imperative  on  the  committee  first  of  all  to  go  over 
the  plans,  and  at  once  to  put  aside  those  in  vari- 
ance with  their  conditions.  Instead  of  this,  we 
have  every  requirement  openly  set  at  defiance. 
Instead  of  a temporary,  economical  building,  the 
materials  of  which  might  be  converted  again  with 
little  loss,  of  given  dimensions,  within  given  spaces, 
to  given  scale,  we  have  huge  palaces,  porticoes  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Exchange,  sculpture,  poly- 
chromy,  copies  of  the  Tuileries  and  Invalides, 
buildings  of  permanent  character  and  outrageously 
expensive  construction,  of  double  the  height 
that  could  be  needed,  covering  not  half  the 
required  space,  and  utterly  disregarding  the 
plan,  cast-iron  ribs  that  would  span  St.  Paul’s, 
“ bold  construction,”  as  the  committee  call  it,  the 
principal  boldness  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
audacity  which  would  offer  such  a design,  and  last, 
not  least,  drawings  on  several  sheets,  to  several 
scales,  and,  worse  than  all,  huge  and  expensive 
models.  I do  contend  that  all  these  should  at  once 
have  been  rejected,  and  that  it  is  eminently  unfair 
to  those  who  have  complied  with  the  instructions, 
that  their  plans  should  be  hung  side  by  side  by  those 
who  have  utterly  set  them  at  nought. 

But  what  is  worse  than  this,  the  greatest  offenders 
of  all  seem  to  be  among  the  favoured  eighteen 
selected  for  especial  honour,  as  you  have  already 
shown.  Of  these,  no  less  than  ten  do  not  give  the 
quantity  of  space,  some  not  half  enough  ; five  do 
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not  regard  the  plan  at  all ; six  give  buildings  of  ex- 
pensive and  permanent  character  ; four  of  them  are 
magnificent  palaces ; four  take  liberties  with  the 
scale ; eight  make  the  body  of  the  building  of 
extravagant  height ; and  the  five  who  comply  with 
the  conditions  in  other  respects,  give  mere  sheds 
w hout  character  or  architectural  effect. 

It  is  mortifying  to  look  round  the  walls,  and  see 
some  half-dozen  designs  which  have  strictly  com- 
plied with  the  rules,  and  have  as  much  or  more 
merit  than  those  selected,  wholly  unnoticed.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  from  motives  of  courtesy 
so  many  foreigners  are  honoured  by  notice.  One 
thing  is  clear,  they  have  violated  all  sort  of  rule  and 
requirement ; there  are  scarcely  two  which  would  be 
at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  these  are  merely 
a collection  of  sheds  without  effect  or  architectural 
character.  On  the  whole,  I cannot  but  consider 
the  entire  affair  as  likely  to  do  serious  injury  to  the 
profession  (especially  as  the  act  of  a committee  of 
architects),  and  I do  hope  it  will  be  taken  up  by 
abler  hands  than  mine.  You,  Sir,  have  already 
made  some  powerful  remarks  on  the  subject ; let  me 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  follow  them  up,  and 
that  they  may  lead  to  what  we  never  have  seen  yet, 
“ perfect  fair  play  in  competition.” 

A Non-Competitor. 

You  were  quite  right  when  you  said,  some  time 
ago,  that  the  plan  of  an  architect  at  Islington  had 
been  mainly  adopted  by  the  committee.  I assert 
positively  that  they  took  the  idea  of  their  plan  from 
Mr.  Courtney’s  plan,  yet  I do  not  find  his  name 
among  the  eighteen. 

One  acting  with  them. 


CURVES. 

government  school  of  design. 

At  Mr.  Jopling’s  fifth  attendance,  Somerset 
House,  on  the  11th  instant,  after  pointing  out 
the  triangular  adjustments  of  one  of  his  double 
crank  apparatus,  which  directs  to  a vast 
variety  of  beautiful  curves,  considered  applica- 
ble as  forms  for  vases,  &c.,  he  then  explained 
the  relation  of  the  cardioid  to  the  cone. 
Finding  that  by  different  apparatus  the  car- 
dioid is  produced  by  the  reciprocity  of  those 
motions  which  produce  the  ellipse,  and  as  the 
ellipse  is  a section  of  a cone,  he  said,  he  has, 
for  several  years,  frequently  inquired  what,  in 
reference  to  the  cone,  is  the  cardioid  ? There 
is  now  little  doubt  but  that  the  cardioid  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  ; yet,  in  mathe- 
matical works  of  the  present  day.  the  first 
i notice  of  it  only  appears  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
• tury,  and  it  is  known  as  the  “ cardioid  of  M. 
Carre;”  and  what  is  described  as  “ Pascal’s 
snail  ” is  a part  of  it. 

But  to  the  inquiry,  what  is  the  cardioid  in 
reference  to  the  cone,  no  answer  has  been 
given,  nor  any  explanation  found  in  any  work. 
The  lecturer  had,  on  various  occasions,  for  the 
like  period  of  time,  explained,  by  means  of  a 
' continuous  chain,  crossed  and  looped  over  a 
1 cone,  what  he  considered  indications  of  a 
( series  of  nodated  cardioids.  At  length  he 
( found,  that  simply  by  applying  a circular  disk 
of  paper  in  different  positions  on  the  surface  of 
a cone,  from  the  apex  downwards,  he  could 
obtain  a gradation  of  lines  on  the  conical  sur- 
- face,  from  the  cuspidated  cardioid,  through  a 
( series  of  inflected  and  oblate  forms. 

He  then  tried  to  produce  the  nodated  forms 
by  similar  means  ; but  on  making  a flat  ring 

i of  paper  to  represent  the  chain,  and  putting  it 
ion  the  cone,  it  would  neither  lie  close  on  its 
t surface,  nor  could  it  be  properly  or  easily  so 
I applied  by  bending  or  twisting.  In  order  to 
I do  this  nicely  it  was  found  that  the  ring  must 

ii  be  cut  (Columbus’s  egg  over  again) ; this  being 
I' done,  the  flat  ring  of  paper,  or  a circular  disk 

i with  a cut  towards  its  centre,  could  then  be 
i; passed  twice  round  the  cone,  laid  close  to  the 
(surface,  and  thus  produce  the  gradation  of 

ii  nodated  lines  previously  indicated  by  the 
1 chain. 

By  ocular  and  practical  geometrical  demon- 
tstration  this  is  made  evident,  and  proves  that 
1 these  several  lines  produced  by  circular  disks 
rand  rings,  applied  on  the  surface  of  a cone, 
•are,  when  projected  on  the  plane  of  its  base, 
lithe  true  cardioid  of  M.  Carre,  and  all  accom- 
panying changes.  As  to  the  applications  of 
lithis  simple  discovery,  it  may  be  briefly  stated 
ii  that  a conical  surface  has  the  properly  of 
^changing  the  curvature  of  circular  disks  or 
'■rings  applied  to  it — increasing  and  decreasing 
lithe  radius  of  curvature  at  different  points  ; in- 
eflecting,  cuspidating,  and  nodating. 

Mr.  Jopling  shewed  that  the  conical  surface 


changes  simple  right  lines  (straight  lines 
drawn  on  paper,  or  right-lined  strips  of  paper) 
into  various  pleasing  curved  forms.  Further, 
that  the  ellipse,  and,  indeed,  any  true  line,  may 
be  applied  to  the  surface  of  a cone  in  a similar 
way,  and  produce  regulated  changes  in  their 
forms. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  contracts  for  the  restoration  and  repair 
of  the  chancel  and  chancel  aisles  of  Wimborne 
Minster  are  taken,  and  the  work  will  be  shortly 
commenced.  The  contractors  are, — for  ma- 
sons’ and  excavators’  work,  Mr.  James  Knott, 
Wimborne, — for  carpenters’  and  ironmongers’ 
work,  Messrs.  Gover  and  Son,  Winchester, — 
plumbers’  and  painters’  work,  Mr.  Matthew 
Hall,  London  : architects,  Messrs.  Morris  and 

Hebson,  London. It  is  proposed  to  enlarge 

St.John’s  Church,  Moulsham,  by  the  addition 
of  north  and  south  transepts  and  other  exten- 
sions, with  300  additional  sittings,  and  also  of 
a bell  tower  and  spire.  The  plan  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  James  Clarke,  diocesan 
architect,  and  is  prepared  so  that  the  transepts 
&c.  can  be  first  added.  The  edifice  itself  cost 
about  3,000/.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new 
works  will  be,  for — 


x..  s.  a. 

North  transept  338  3 0 

South  transept  358  3 0 

Chancel,  north  chancel,  aisle  chancel, 
and  vestry  495  15  0 


For  increase  of  accommodation. .. . ,£1,212  1 0 

Tower 654  16  0 

Spire  430  0 0 

Porches  147  6 0 


£1,232  2 0 

A committee  has  been  appointed  by  a meeting  of 
parishioners  reported  in  the  Chelmsford  Chroni- 
cle to  open  a subscription  list. St.  Jude’s 

Church,  Birmingham,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  is  to  belaid  on  24th  proximo,  is  tocontain 
1,300  sittings,  a thousand  of  them  free.  The 
contract  was  taken  for  2,810/.,  and  is  to  be 
completed  by  Midsummer,  1851.  The  sub- 
scriptions are  still  about  800/.  short,  according 

to  Aris’s  Gazette. The  newly-erected  Roman 

Catholic  Church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
at  Erdington,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday 
week.  It  has  been  erected  in  the  Early  Deco- 
rated style,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  chapels,  and 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  llaigh,  a 
convert,  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Hansom,  of 
Clifton  ; sculpture  by  Mr.  Henry  Lane.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  12,000/.  or  14,000/.  in 

addition  to  an  endowment  of  200/.  a-year. 

The  new  church  at  Swindon,  founded  on  Fri- 
day in  last  week,  is  to  be  built  on  an  elevated 
site  given  by  Mr.  A.  Goddard,  M.P.  The  style 
will  be  Decorated  Early  English,  with  tower  and 
spire,  nave  and  aisles,  north  and  south  tran- 
septs and  chapels,  and  the  building  is  to  accom- 
modate 1,000  persons. In  consequence  of  a 

desire  to  enlarge  the  parish  church  of  St.  An- 
drew, Rugby,  a plan  has  been  got  from  Mr. 
Fergusson,  in  which  he  proposes  to  erect,  in 
the  first  instance,  transepts  and  a ne.v 
chancel,  and  gradually  to  rebuild  the  entire 
church  on  an  enlarged  scale.  By  the  new 
transepts  and  their  galleries  he  proposes 
to  provide  450  additional  sittings.  On  the 
completion  of  the  entire  church,  this  number 
would  be  increased  to  1,000  additional  sittings 
for  adults.  The  estimated  cost  of  transepts  and 
chancel  is  4,000/.  and  the  remaining  portion  a 
like  sum.  Great  part  of  the  sittings  are  to  be 
free.  A subscription  is  to  be  entered  into  im- 
mediately, but  the  rebuilding  itself  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  an  accumulating  fund. The  re- 

building of  Scott-street  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Hull, 
is  contemplated.  The  building  is  to  be  an  en- 
larged one,  and  not  quite  so  plain  as  the  pre- 
sent. Its  exterior  (says  the  Packet)  will  pro- 
bably resemble  Wesley  Chapel,  Humber-street 
(which  is  of  stock  bricks),  but  on  a larger  scale. 
The  cost  is,  we  hear,  estimated  at  about  3,000/. 
The  chapel  was  built  forty-seven  years  ago,  and 
the  need  of  increased  accommodation  has  been 
successively  felt  prior  to  the  erection  of  Wal- 
tham-street,  Humber-street,  Great  Thornton- 

street,  and  Kingston  Chapels. The  new 

Congregational  Church  at  Newbro’-bar,  Scar- 
borough, designed  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  of  Liver- 
pool, is  nearly  completed. St.  Catherine’s 


Catholic  Church,  Penrith,  was  opened  on 
the  11th  inst.  It  has  been  erected  from  de- 
signs and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Atkinson, 
of  Carlisle,  and  is  of  decorated  architecture, 
with  high  open  roof.  The  chancel  is  divided 
from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a light  rood 
screen.  The  east  window,  by  Scott  and  Son, 
of  Carlisle,  contains,  in  six  compartments,  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT 
OXFORD. 

The  introductory  meeting  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  18th,  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton  in  the  Chair. 
In  the  Town-hall,  at  night,  Dr.  Harrington, 
the  principal  of  Brazennose,  read  a paper  on 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  now  under  repair  exter- 
nally. The  Architectural  section  met  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  following  papers  were  read 
On  Dorchester  Church,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Free- 
man ; on  the  Construction  of  Timber-houses 
in  Berkshire,  by  the  Rev.  James  Clutterbuck; 
on  the  Art  of  Glass  Painting,  and  the  Ancient 
Glass  of  Oxford,  by  Mr.  C.  Winston;  and  on 
the  Manor-house  of  Mere,  Wilts,  by  Mr. 
Nesbit. 

We  shall  have  something  to  say  next  week. 


Provincial. — The  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  Guildhall,  Southampton,  is 
in  progress.  When  finished,  the  alterations 
will  enable  the  hall  to  hold  800  to  1,000  per- 
sons.  The  inhabitants  of  Merthyr  Tydvil 

have  been  presented  by  Sir  John  Guest,  bart., 
M.P.,  with  1,000/.  to  help  them  to  build  a 
new  town-hall.  This  spirited  example  was 
followed  up  as  spiritedly  by  the  tradesmen  of 
the  place,  thirty-seven  of  whom  at  once  sub- 
scribed their  25/.  each,  and  a long  list  of 
others  10/.  and  5/.  each.  The  building,  under 
such  auspices,  is  of  course  to  be  forthwith 
erected. At  a meeting  of  Dukinfield  rate- 

payers the  sum  of  1,050/.  was  promised  in  half 
an  hour  for  the  erection  of  a new  bridge  over 

the  Tame. The  trustees  of  Sir  J.  W. 

Ramsden,  bart.,  have  considered  suggestions 
made  by  the  committee  of  the  Huddersfield 
Improvement  Commissioners,  and  have  pub- 
lished a revised  plan,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  principal  street,  to  be  called  “ John 
William  Street,”  will  be  made  sixty-six  feet 
wide,  and  provided  with  a back  ; several  other 
streets  also  to  have  that  necessary  sanitary 
appendage.  The  plan,  however,  does  not  pro- 
vide increased  market  accommodation,  nor  any 
open  square  or  place,  as  “lungs,”  in  the  centre 
of  this  populous  town. 

Model  Dwellings  for  Needlewomen 
and  Others. — Liberal  contributions  received 
in  response  to  an  appeal  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  have  enabled  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  to  purchase  a freehold  site  in 
Portpool-lane,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  on  which  is  to 
be  erected  a model  dwelling  for  20  families 
and  128  single  women,  while  an  existing 
building  is  to  be  converted  into  a washhouse 
for  the  neighbourhood.  Under  the  washhouse 
will  be  repositories  for  perishable  goods — such 
as  those  of  street  costermongers.  The  accom- 
modation for  20  families  will  consist  of  two 
buildings  four  stories  in  height,  one  having 
three  tenements  with  three  rooms  on  each 
floor,  and  the  other  two  tenements  with 
two  rooms  on  each  floor,  a scullery, 
&c.,  being  provided  for  each  family;  whilst 
to  both  houses  there  will  be  an  open  stair- 
case, and  to  the  larger  one  a gallery  of 
communication.  The  128  single  women  will 
occupy  64  rooms  on  a building  of  four  stories 
divided  by  a central  staircase,  with  corridor  on 
each  side  forming  a lobby  to  eight  bedrooms, 
each  12  feet  6 inches  long  by  9 feet  6 inches 
wide,  and  large  enough  for  two  persons.  The 
charge  is  to  be  Is.  each  person,  or  2s.  per  room 
weekly.  Except  the  washhouse  roof  the  build- 
ings will  be  fireproof,  and  the  cost,  including 
site,  will  he  from  9,000/.  to  10,000/.  The  ac- 
tual sum  received  does  not  exceed  5,300/.,  and 
the  committee  are  naturally  anxious  for  further 
assistance  to  avoid  borrowing  on  mortgage. 

Designs  for  the  1851  Medal  Prizes. 
— 115  designs  in  plaster,  and  ten  drawings  for 
medals,  have  been  received  in  competition,  and 
are  now  on  view  at  the  House  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  in  the  Adelplii, 
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Proj  ected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  for  tenders,  by  29th  inst.,  for  some 
improvements  in  the  works  at  Plymouth 
citadel;  by  1st  prox.,  for  the  construction  of 
a brick  drain  about  1,900  feet  long,  at  Port- 
sea;  by  2nd,  for  the  erection  of  a parsonage 
at  Barnard  Castle;  by  1st,  for  the  erection  of 
a new  bridge  over  the  river  Leam,  at  Leam- 
ington Priors;  by  1st,  for  cast-iron  girders, 
&c.  for  a warehouse  in  re-erection  at  Bristol ; 
by  28th  inst.,  for  the  erection  of  a savings’ 
bank  at  Howden ; by  27th,  for  the  execution 
of  works  to  highways  at  Sheffield;  by  1st 
prox.,  for  the  re-erection  of  a warehouse  at 
Bristol;  by  29th  inst.,  for  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions to  a house  at  March,  Isle  of  Ely,  with 
offices  and  stabling;  by  25th,  for  erections 
of  additional  offices  at  the  Derby  station  of 
the  Midland  Railway;  by  a date  not  specified, 
for  an  addition  to  a Catholic  church  at  South- 
ampton; by  26th  inst.,  for  cast-iron  water- 
pipes,  branches,  and  fire-plugs  for  Southamp- 
ton Water-works  ; by  1st  prox.,  for  painting, 
papering,  and  repairing  stations,  cottages,  &c. 
on  London  and  Brighton  Railway  (about  270 
in  number,  in  four  contracts) ; by  26th,  for 
asphalting  brick  platforms  at  London  station 
of  Great  Northern  Railway  ; by  26th,  for 
wood-paving  at  same;  by  1st  prox.,  for  erec- 
tion of  a rectory-house  and  offices  at  Aston 
Clinton,  Bucks;  by  2nd,  for  ten  horse-boxes 
and  ten  carriage-trucks;  and  by  same  date  for 
100  sets  of  wrought-iron  carriage-wheels  and 
axles,  all  for  Great  Northern  Railway;  by 
29th  inst.,  for  switches,  crossings,  chairs,  tank, 
pumping-engine,  &c.,  for  Roystonand  Hitchin 
Railway;  by  26th,  for  cast-steel  files,  rasps, 
rubbers,  and  ironmongery  for  East-India  Com- 
pany ; by  28th,  for  building  stations  and  other 
works  at  Alnwick  and  Bilton ; by  24th,  for 
erection  of  a toll-house  near  Sheffield;  and  by 
6th  prox.,  for  erection  of  a police-station  and 
strong  rooms  at  West  Bromwich. 

Archaeological  Researches. — During 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bury  and  Suffolk 
Archaeological  Institute,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  a tumulus  at  Moulton,  near  New- 
market, was  partially  opened,  but  left  by  the 
meeting,  who  passed  on  to  the  Castle-hill, 
at  Cheveley,  where  excavations  showed  the 
site  and  the  stronghold  of  ditch  and  vallum. 
The  Church  and  that  of  Wood  Ditton  next 
engaged  attention,  with  the  Devil’s  Dyke,  at 
its  termination,  where  the  ditch  and  rampart 
are  upwards  of  45  feet  deep,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a paper  was  read  on  the  probable 
formation  of  this  work.  At  Newmarket  an 
exhibition  of  local  curiosities  was  visited,  and 
papers  by  Mr.  A.  Way,  and  Mr.  Deck  were 
read,  after  which  the  members  adjourned  to 
dinner  at  the  Ram  Inn,  where  forty  to  fifty  of 
them  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

New  Aerial  Machine. — Another  of  those 
persevering  endeavours  to  acquire  such  do- 
minion over  the  air  as  is  already  possessed 
over  the  ocean,  is  now  being  made  by  a Mr. 
Bell,  who  has  had  a balloon  constructed  on  a 
new  principle,  with  means  of  guidance  and 
progression  in  wind  floats  appended  to  the  car, 
which  hangs  in  form  of  a boat  by  bands  from 
each  pole  of  the  balloon,  the  latter  being  ob- 
long laterally,  though  rounded  at  the  ends, 
and  floating  in  its  length  horizontally,  or,  as  it 
were,  sideways,  compared  with  the  position  of 
other  balloons  in  the  air.  We  happened  to  see 
this  machine  while  on  its  first  voyage  across 
the  metropolis,  but  were  not  much  impressed 
with  confidence  in  its  steadiness  of  movement. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  sway  to  and  fro 
in  rather  a disagreeable  way,  as  if  something 
were  wrong.  This  may  have  arisen  partly  from 
its  extremities  alternately  disappearing  from 
view  as  it  really  oscillated  in  the  breeze  from 
side  to  side  : nevertheless,  it  made  way  steadily 
in  one  uniform  direction — whether  by  the  power 
of  the  current  or  that  of  the  paddles  and  the 
tail  or  rudder,  we  cannot  say. 

The  Land  Surveyors’  Association. — 
The  petition  adopted  by  the  Surveyors’  Asso- 
ciation for  presentation  to  Parliament,  for  pro- 
tection from  interference  by  the  Ordnance  in 
the  civil  duties  of  the  land  surveyors  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  sent  to  every  county  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  from  the  readiness  with  which 
it  has  been  received  and  signed,  it  would  appear 
the  provincial  land  surveyors  have  as  much 
and  more  to  fear  than  the  metropolitan  from 
the  encroachments  complained  of,  which  have 
assumed  a position  of  vital  importance  to  a 


large  and  respectable  profession.  The  London 
petition  remains  for  signature  at  the  offices  of 
the  Association,  21,  University-street,  Bedford- 
square,  but  by  means  of  a printed  copy,  with 
space  for  signatures,  any  member  of  the  pro- 
fession wishing  to  sign,  and  living  at  a dis- 
tance, may  be  able  to  add  his  name,  such 
copies  to  be  bound  up,  as  vouchers,  with  the 
original  petition. 

Advantages  of  Education  to  Me- 
chanics.— It  has  a tendency  to  exalt  the 
character,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  correct  and 
subdue  the  taste  for  gross  sensuality.  It 
enables  the  possessor  to  beguile  his  leisure 
moments  (and  every  man  has  such)  in  an  inno- 
cent, at  least,  if  not  in  a useful  manner.  The 
poor  man  who  can  read,  and  who  possesses  a 
taste  for  reading,  can  find  entertainment  at 
home,  without  being  tempted  to  repair  to  the 
public-house  for  that  purpose.  His  mind  can 
find  employment,  where  his  body  is  at  rest. 
There  is  in  the  mind  of  such  a man  an  intel- 
lectual spring,  urging  him  to  the  purpose  of 
mental  good  ; and  if  the  minds  of  his  family 
are  also  a little  cultivated,  conversation  be- 
comes the  more  interesting,  and  the  sphere  of 
domestic  enjoyment  enlarged.  The  calm  satis- 
faction which  books  afford  puts  him  into  a dis- 
position to  relish  more  exquisitely  the  tranquil 
delight  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection ; 
and  as  he  will  be  more  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  his  family  than  he  who  can  teach  them 
nothing,  he  will  be  naturally  induced  to  culti- 
vate whatever  may  preserve,  and  to  shun  what- 
ever would  impair,  that  respect. — Robert  Hall. 

Old  Wall  Painting  uncovered. — On 
removing  a partition  above  the  screen  in 
Dantsey  Church,  Wilts,  it  turned  out  that  the 
front  of  the  partition  was  oak  board,  with  laths 
nailed  to  it,  and  plastered.  A painting  was 
discovered  covering  the  whole  surface,  sixteen 
feet  by  ten,  and  in  very  good  preservation,  con- 
sidering its  ancient  date.  It  is  a rude  paint- 
ing of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Backs  of  Looking-glasses. — In  the 
upper  windows  of  our  best  houses  in  our  best 
streets,  the  back  of  the  chamber  looking  glass 
annoys  the  eye ; is  there  no  cabinet-maker  that 
will  introduce  something  more  agreeable  by 
the  year  1851?  A back  painted  either  in 
grained  wood  or  landscape,  to  fit  nicely  in  the 
frame  with  brass  pins,  would  be  better  than 
the  present  unfinished  appearance. — D.  E. 

Competitions. — Designs  are  wanted,  as 
advertised,  for  shears  for  lifting  masts,  boilers, 
&c.  (premium  10/.),  and  for  erection  of  two 
machines  for  lifting  ballast  (premium  10/.), 

both  for  the  Sunderland  Dock  Company. 

A premium  of  20/.  is  also  offered  by  the  Burn- 
ham Local  Board  of  Health,  for  the  best  plan, 
estimate,  and  specification  for  draining  the 
town  of  Burnham,  and  supplying  it  with  good 
water — particulars  as  advertised. 

Dry-rot  in  Buildings. — A communica- 
tion was  made  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Lin- 
neean  Society  respecting  a peculiar  form  of 
dry-rot  which  spread  with  extreme  rapidity  in 
the  church  of  King’s  Wear,  Devonshire,  by 
means  of  long,  byssoid,  rope-like  shoots,  dif- 
ferent in  the  mode  of  their  development,  ex- 
cept on  a very  small  scale,  from  anything 
which  had  before  come  within  our  notice.  A 
still  more  curious  case,  which  we  are  inclined 
to  refer  to  dry-rot,  has  lately  been  sent  to  us 
for  inspection,  reminding  us  of  the  mural 
leprosy  of  Judasa,  attacking,  as  it  does,  and 
more  or  less  destroying,  not  merely  the  timber, 
but  the  solid  walls  themselves.  It  occurred  in 
an  old  house  near  Erith,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  where  it  has  penetrated  into  every 
crevice  in  and  between  the  walls  and  wood- 
work, separating  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
rendering  the  whole  so  friable  that  the  walls 
must  be  rebuilt,  to  prevent  their  falling  down. 
The  mycelium  here  forms  a widely  expanded 
network  of  threads,  which  are  twisted  together 
in  every  possible  way,  so  as  to  form  anasto- 
mozing  strings,  of  considerable  tenacity,  as 
thick  as  small  pack-thread.  A strong  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  is  an  effectual  cure  for  such 
affections,  where  it  is  possible  to  apply  it ; but 
where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  plague 
infects  the  whole  substance  of  the  structure, 
destruction  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The 
circumstance  of  the  mycelium  penetrating  into 
the  mortar  and  brickwork  to  such  an  extent 
appears  to  be  new,  at  least  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  heard  anything  of  the  kind  before. — 
Gardeners’  Chronicle, 


Mediaeval  Exhibition  at  the  Society  1 
of  Arts. — We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  have  reduced  the  price  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Exhibition  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  i 
Art  to  Threepence.  This  change  has  been  ' 
made  by  the  council  of  the  Society  with  the 
view  of  affording  the  artisans  in  the  several  i 
branches  of  art-manufacture  exhibited  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  the  works  of  their  pre- 
decessors. We  hope  it  will  be  extensively  ; 
taken  advantage  of. 

Northern  Metropolitan  Park. — We 
are  glad  to  observe  the  stir  that  is  being  sus- 1 
tained  in  attempts  to  realise  the  suggestion  i 
in  The  Builder,  that  a park  should  be  laid  ; 
out  in  the  northern  part  of  the  metropolis.  A 1 
public  meeting  is  to  take  place  on  Friday ; 
evening  next  at  Sadlers’  Weils  Theatre,  Lord  i 
Robert  Grosvenor  in  the  chair,  when  we  hope 
to  find  some  further  steps  taken  towards  carry- 
ing out  so  desirable  an  object. 

Nailers’  Strike. — The  strike  has  in  a ; 
great  measure  terminated.  It  has  thrown  a 
great  deal  of  trade  into  the  cut  and  machine  nail- 
makers’  hands,  but  the  stock  in  wrought  nails 
has  been  considerably  reduced.  The  arrange- 
ment with  the  money-paying  masters  has  been  i 
to  give  the  money  struck  for,  for  one  month, 
to  afford  the  workmen  an  opportunity  of  pro-  • 
curing  uniformity  of  price  throughout  the 
trade,  and  of  using  their  utmost  efforts  to  do 
away  with  the  truck  system. 

Foreign  Bronzes. — Great  quantities  of: 
continental  bronzes  are  being  imported  into 
London.  They  are  exceedingly  varied  in : 
design  and  in  value.  Those  not  ranked  as 
works  of  domestic  or  other  use,  but  as  mere 
works  of  art,  are  admitted  duty  free. 

Stoneware  Pipes. — Tenders  for  providing 
2,700  feet  of  best  Glazed  Stone  Sewer  Pipes, ; 
15  inches  and  12  inches  internal  diameter,  with 
all  Junction  Bends,  Syphon  Traps,  Brick  12- ! 
inch  Shoots,  &c.  at  Holloway. 


Dore 

. . £450 

0 

0 

Garner 

..  373 

0 

0 

Green  

..  367 

0 

0 

Marshall  and  Co.  . . . 

..  360 

0 

0 

Hewes 

0 

0 

Barclay 

..  355 

0 

0 

Boyd  Smith 

..  349 

4 

6 

Balls 

0 

0 

Leek 

..  335 

0 

0 

Batterby  

0 

0 

Brown  and  Maylin  . . 

..  320 

0 

0 

Radley  and  Rogers  . . 

..  309 

6 

8 

Redding  

..  282 

12 

0 

Jervis  (accepted). . . . 

. . 279 

13 

0 

tenders 

For  th<*  erection  of  a Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  St,  I 
John's  Wood  ; Mr.  H.  Mawiey,  architect. 

John  Morris  £2.397 

Win.  Patience  2,270 

Jas.  Morris 2,269 

J.  and  C.  1’ Anson 1,835 

Geo.  Mansfield  and  Son 1,876 


For  St.  James’s  Baths  and  Washhouses,  Westminster  ’; 

Mr.  P.  P.  Baly,  engineer. 

Je  fiery £8,870 

Paul 8,;00 

Walker  and  Soaper 8,499 

Pollock  aud  M'Lennan  8,483 

Higgs  8,470 

Piper  8,237 

Winsland  and  Holland  8,194 

Hayward  and  Nixon  8,000 

Curl  is  7,98  i 

H.  W.  Cooper  7,922 

Sanders  aud  Woolcott  7,892 

Myers  7,347 

T.  Burton  ..  7,839 

Trego  7,267 


For  Chevtsey  Union  Workhouse  additions  ; Mr.  John 
Billing,  architect. 


No.  1. 
Building. 

No.  2. 
Drainage. 

Seal  aud  Jackson,  Chelsea 

£1,876 

0 

0 

£335 

0 

0 

Cooper  and  Davis,  Southwark. 

1,750 

0 

0 

47  o 

0 

0 

Pollard  and  Symonds,  Guild- 

ford  

1,697 

0 

0 

547 

0 

Richards,  Paddington 

1,658 

8 

0 

332 

0 

H.  and  C.  Clark,  Reading 

1,656 

0 

413 

James  Loe,  Guildford 

1,643 

14 

8 

483 

10 

1,640 

0 

0 

•100 

0 

1,692 

0 

0 

386 

0 

Thomas  Lucas,  Chertsey  

1,590 

0 

0 

385 

0 

0 

Oades  and  Son,  Egham  

1,586 

0 

1,584 

0 

0 

439 

James  Smith,  Guildford 

1,676 

15 

0 

490  11 

0 

Joseph  Taylor,  Sudbury 

1,473 

0 

0 

420 

0 

Henry  Boxall,  Guildford 

1,447 

0 

0 

49  o 

Robert  Hunt,  Chertsey  

1,435 

0 

0* 

* Accepted. 


SCIENTIFIC  MEETINGS 
Held  during  the  ensuing  week. 
Mootjay,  June  24. — Institute  of  Architects,  8 p.m. 
Fbiday,  June  28,— Architectural  Association,  8 p.m, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" License." — Is  it  necessary  for  an  architect  who  surveys 
the  work  he  superintends,  or  when  measuring  off  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  job,  to  have  a license  for  so  doing  ?— 
It  is  not  considered  necessary  at  the  Stamp  Office. 

“ A.  and  C.,”  “ S.  S.  M„”  “ E.  M.  B. “ R.  R.  B.,” 
“Mr.  B.,”  “ Mr.  R.  S.,”  “A  Commissioner,”  “ P.  P.,” 
“ J.  C.,”  “ One  of  the  Rejected,”  “ One  of  the  Seventy,” 
“ One  of  the  Ill-treated,”  “ One  who  looks  and  laughs,” 
“ One  who  has  given  Seven  ITint3>”  “A  practical  Archi- 
tect,” “A.  A.,”  “A  Visitor,”  “ A Victim,”  “One  sacrificed 
by  D„”  » W.  B.”  “Equi,”  “ J.  J-,”  “ T.,”  “Alias,”  “ J. 
K.”  (the  statement  is  notclear)  ; “E.  R.,”  “Unsuccessful 
Builder,”  “J.  L.,”  “Obedient  servant,”  “ J.  T.,”  “A. 
F.  S.”  (we  shall  bo  glad  lo  see  the  drawing),  “ J.  J.,” 
“One  with  his  Eves  open,”  “W.  C.,”  “ C.  V.” 
(thanks  for  good  feeling  evinced),  “ -T-  C.  P.,”  “ W.  L.” 
(under  our  mark),  “T.  C.,”  “J«  W.  P.”  (we  shall 
be  glad  to  see  the  article),  “ A.  W.  II.”  (we  cannot 
tell  without  seeing  the  drawing),  “ Rudimentary  Treatise 
on  Warming  and  Ventilation,”  '->y  Charles  Tomlin- 
son: Loudon,  Weale;  “A  Continuation  of  the  Memoirs 
of  a Working  Man:”  Cox,  King  William-street,  Strand; 
“Lincoln's  Inn  ; its  Ancient  and  Modern  Buildings  ; with 
an  account  of  the  Library,”  by  W.  Holden  Spilsbury, 
librarian:  London,  Pickering;  “ Practical  Tables  to  faci- 
litate Hydraulic  and  other  Calculations  :”  Waterlow  and 
8ons,  London-wnll ; “ A Plea  for  the  very  Poor;  being  the 
first  general  Report  by  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Mount  St.  Bernard  Hospice  : London,  Nisbett  and  Co. ; 
“ The  Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors’  Companion  and 
Assistant,”  by  Ed.  Ryde,  Upper  Belgravo-place,  Eaton- 
sqnaro ; “ Drawing  from  Objects,”  by  nnnnnh  Bolton : 
London,  Groombridge  and  Sons  ; “Agricultural  Society’s 
Prize  Model  Cottages  ; being  the  sumo  for  which  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  awarded  the  first  Prize  to  Mr.  II. 
Goddard :”  London,  Deane  and  Sou. 


NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  tho  “ Publisher,”  and  not.  to  the 
“ Editor  :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ABVERTISEZVIBNTS. 

THE  BRITISH  (formerly  the  Architect’s, 

&C.I  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  69.  LOMBARD-STREET. 
Chairman.— SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.  A.R  A. 

The  Rates  for  both  Fire  ami  Life  Assurance  are  as  low  as  can 
with  safety  be  taken.  The  Premiums  for  Life  Assurance  made 
payable  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured. — Prospectuses  and 
nil  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Ilend  Office,  or  of  nny  of  the 
Agent-.  JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


COIIO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

TLATE.  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 3i>,  Soho-square,  London. —ALFRED  GOSLETT  boss 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK 
or  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  ho  can  oiler  at  the  very 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  as  manufac- 
tured.  or  cut  to  size  and  glazed. 

CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  Inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE, and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  f can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ably 1 he  prices  nre  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PERFOOT  SUP., 
and  bordersfrom  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  HUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
paiutcd  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CII  ARLES  LONG, 
No.  1.  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portmau-square.-  Cash  only. 


IT?  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

* attention  of  Bnilders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  nud  finish.  ROUGH 
5IjAJT’.cr,jWN'  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  term  a List  of  prices,  estimate*,  ar.d  every  information 
sent  on  application.  TIIE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  paiutcd  on 
81  vC-  8(5 1,10,103  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
toll ; to  ho  seen  at.  their  warehouse,  sis.  Oxford-street. 


Thomas  Millington  begs  to  inform 

BUtLDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  Ph.inand  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  J inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates,  &c.  &c.  White  Lead,  Paints 
Colours.  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes.  &c. ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lead  1 i^e  from  } incli^to  44incliesbore : Solder.  Water-closets, 


, - lumber's  and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  aiid'upoiY 

the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament.  Shades,  Milk-pans.  Pro  pa - 
* ’ -Address, 87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

Advertisement.  Saturday.  June IV 


gating  and  Bee  Glasses 


P,  H A S.  W M.  WATJ5HLO  W, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  131,  Bunhill-row, 

Finsbury  -square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 


Sasliei 


i sale. 


Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  nny  quantity.—  N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


F 


N' 


OTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

and  PASK,  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 
Trade,  licg  to  inform  their  Cus- 
tomers and  the  Public  gene- 
rally. that  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


where  they  have  convenience 
for  carrying  on  a larger  busi- 
ness. 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a posl 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  i 
he  had  liy  return  of  post. 


1 M PORT  AN  T TO  or  LA  N J>  R A I LW  AYGRE  ASE  ME  R- 

F**  „ CHANTS  AND  FACTORS. 

OR  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

< 1 be  delivered  to  any  part,  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 

product  h.v  distillation  of  BITUMINOUS  SC  HALE,  or  SC11IS- 
■j;  V's-  V It1?!  1,1  BITUMEN,”  containing,  1st.  a Volatilo  Oil,  or 
Mineral  Spirit;  2nd,  nu  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd,  a Fatty 
Mineral  Oil  : 4th,  Parafine  : 5th.  Grease,  slightly  alkaline;  (Ith, 
Tar  'I  he  V olntilc  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  as 
a solvent,  and  may  he  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  most 
highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  may  he  used  for 
spirit  and  caraphine  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not,  so  very  volatile, 
will  disso.ve  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it. 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  and  prevents 
their  becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  admirably  adapted  for  lubri- 
cating  machinery,  nnd  contains— the  4th,  Parafine,  which  is  easily 
obtained  by  crystallization,  nud  requiring  hut  little  treatment  to 
r , fC  ox.ccllctlt  raodlcs.  The  5th,  Grease,  superior  to  animal  oil  or 
fat  for  the  use  of  carriages.  The  6th,  Tar.  perfectly  black,  very 
siccative,  and  which  may  be  used  generally  for  ail  purposes  cif 
varnish,  and  where  mineral  tar  is  emploved.-Anv  further  infer- 
matiou  may  be  obtained  cither  of  Mr.  W.  C.  UOMEKSHAM, 
Works.  Weymouth;  or  of  Sir.  0.  F.  CUEFFINS,  II 
oouthampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  London. 


REDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  O AIC  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  nnd  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  J inch  to  14  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  bv 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave's' 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 

17LOORING.— ALFRED  F.OSL1NG  begs 

-W-  to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
HOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  Assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R,  is  able 
to  oiler  a great  reduction  upon  his  ourrentprices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark- 
bndge  Wharf,  Banksidc,  October,  1849. 


THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road.  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers'  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
hoards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  ilealsand  scantling  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c  ; pantile! 
oak,  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights*  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  price).  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery-  Net  cash. 


x yellow,  per  sq 20s.  od.  I 

” ’,!  ” 14s.  9d!  I 


x spruce,  per  sq.  . 


Widths  measured  after  being  wrought  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Iiing’s-road,  Chelsea. 


I^OR  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  and  Co.,  75,  Old  Broad-street,  Citv,  Shipowners 
nnd  Importers.— N.B.  Contractors,  Builders.  Timber  Merchants, 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  canal,  and  coast- 
wise. in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direct  from  the  docks,  and 
wholesale  only. 


8AW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,&c.,Sawn  on  the  mostapproved  principle, 
Boards,  &c..  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  tn  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


G 


GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 


PANY.—sawing,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvcderc-road.  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  tlieir 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenter.-, 
and  the  trade,  to  tlieir  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANES,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  nnd  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  nnd 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  aud 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
Aud  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  tlieir  goods  at  very  moderate  prices 


LIGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  nnd  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.—CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road.  Lambeth. 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TPARPAUUNS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  aud 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersper  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIOGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


Light,  cheap,  and  durable 

ROOFING.— CROGGON'S  Patent  Asphalto  Roofing  Felt, 
and  inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls,  sold  in  rolls  33  inches  wide, 
Id.  persqnare  foot : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radia- 
tion of  heat,  and  dendeuing  sound  ; and  sheathing  for  ships'  bot- 
toms, on  which  the  copper  lies  smooth.  Samples,  directions,  and 
testimonials  sent  by  post.— CROOOoN  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgatc-hiU. 


P 


LASTERERS’  HAIR  and  HAIR  FELT 


M ANUFACTORY,  Neckiugcr-road,  Bermondsey. 

R.  TOSSWILL  beas  to  inform  builders,  engineers,  and  con- 
sumers of  hair  generally,  that  lie  has  on  hand  a large  stock  of 
prime  WINTER  11  \IR.  suitable  for  plastering  or  foundry  pur- 
poses, which  will  bo  delivered  in  quantities  exceeding  5 cwt.  free 
of  expense,  anywhere  iu  the  ncighb-iirhood  of  London.  Also,  any 
quantity  of  IMPROVED  PATENT  HAIR  FELT,  to  go  under 
slates,  or  for  covering  boilers,  steam-pipes,  See.,  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat  nnd  deadening  sound.  In  consequence  of  com- 
bining the  manufacture  of  felt  with  that  of  hair  on  the  same 
premises  (thereby  superseding  the  necessity  of  a middle  party),  lie 
is  enabled  to  render  tin's  article  at  a considerable  reduction  in  price. 
All  communications  by  letter  will  he  promptly  attended  to. 

SOLE  CONTRACTOR  TO  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  TIIE  ADMIRALTY. 


PVBXAC.A.rXOZrS. 

THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

JL  SOCIET  Y’S  PRIZE  MODEL  COTTAGES.— On  the  20th  of 
June  was  published,  price  2s.  Gd.  iu  boards,  nnd  3s.  in  cloth— with 
seven  pages  of  illustrative  plates— detailed  Specification  and 
Estimates,  with  Plans. Sections,  Elevations,  nnd  Working  Drawings, 
for  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  A PAIR  OF  COTTAGES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS,  or  any  other  Working 
Families. 

By  IIENRY  GODDARD,  Esq..  Architect,  of  Lincoln. 

Being  the  same  for  which  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND  awarded  their  FIRST  PRIZE. 

London  : DEAN  aud  SON.  Thrcadnecdlc-strcct ; and,  by  order, 
of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  YOUNG  SURVEYOR’S 

-A  PRECEPTOR  ; a Clear  and  Comprehensive  Analysis  of  the 
Art  of  ArohHeclural  Mensuration;  being  a Familiar  Practical 
System,  h.v  which  the  Student  may  teach  himself  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  Dimensions,  Quantities,  and  Value  of  every  Descrip- 
tion of  Builder's  Work.  To  which  is  prefixed,  Instructions  for 
Making  out  Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  See.,  illustrated  and 
simplified  by  Plans.  Sections.  Diagrams,  &c. 

By  JOHN  REID,  Surveyor. 

In  Eight  Parts,  4to  , 16s. ; one  volume,  4to.,  cloth,  18s. 

London  : AYLOTT  aud  JONES,  8,  I’aternoster-row. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

No.  CLXXXV.— ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for  inser- 
£?.n. JK®  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishers  before 
FRI PAY,  tho 'isth,  and  BILLS  not  later  than  SATURDAY,  the 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  and  Co.,  39,  Patcmoster-row. 

MR.  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  NEW  GENERAL  GAZETTEER. 
Just  published,  in  one  thick  volume  8vo.  of  1,4-10  page),  com- 
prising near!  .•  5 •.-•  ’I  \ 1 : 1 ’ - I '].,■■■•  pri  ■c.jG.  , l,cli. 

4 NEW  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY, 

XJL  Descriptive.  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming 
a complete  General  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

By  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.li.S.E  , F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S., 


UNIFORM  WITH  “ PARKER'S  GLOSSARIES.” 

This  day,  with  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  150  Woodcuts, 
One  thick  Volume.  8vo..  31s.  6J. 

A HISTORY  of  MODERN  POTTERY 

and  PORCELAIN,  European  and  Oriental. 

By  JOSEPH  MAltltYAT. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  LONDON. 

This  Day,  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  an  Index  of 
Names,  one  volume,  post  8vo.  ]Hs. 

OPHE  HANDBOOK  of  LONDON:  Past 

-**-  nnd  Present. 

Bv  PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  F.SA. 

“To  this  ‘ Handbook'  the  praise  of  being  most  instructive  as 
well  as  entertaining  cannot  be  denied.”— Quarterly  Review. 

“We  ran  conceive  no  companion  more  welcome  to  an  en- 
Rghtened  foreigner  visiting  the  metropolis  than  Mr.  Cunningham.” 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarlc-strect. 

THE  LATEST  WORK  ON  NINEVEH. 

Now  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  with  upwards  of  100  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  2 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

NINEVEH  and  its  REMAINS:  being  a 

Narrative  of  Researches  and  Discoveries  amidst  the  Ruins 
of  Assyria.  With  an  Account  of  the  Chaldean  Christians  of  Kur- 
distan ; the  Yezedis.  or  Devil-worshippers  ; and  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians. 

By  AUSTEN  H.  LAYAltD,  D.CL. 

“This  is,  we  think,  the  most  extraordinary  work  of  the  present 
age.  whether  with  reference  to  the  wonderful  discoveries  it  de- 
scribes, its  remarkable  verification  of  our  early  biblical  history,  or 
the  talont,  courage,  and  perseverance  of  its  author.  We  have’ had 
our  Bruces  nnd  Mungo  Parks,  as  well  as  our  Parrys,  Franklins, 
Backs,  and  Rosses,  but  we  question  whether  a more  enlightened 
or  a more  enterprising  traveller  than  Mr. Lnynrd  is  to  he  met  with 
in  the  annals  ot  our  modem  English  History.-'— From  the  Times. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  in  One  Vol.  royal  4to.,  cloth,  to  Sub- 
scribers, 9*.  ; to  non-Subsoribrrs,  10s.  6d., 

Anew  work  on  sanitary 

REFORM. 

By  W.  WIGGINTON,  Architect. 

Containing  plans,  elevations,  sections,  details,  and  perspective 
view  of"  Model  Town  Dwellings  for  the  Industrious  Classes,”  toge- 
ther with  descriptive  nnd  explanatory  letterpres.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Essay  on  the  Sanitary  Movement  Subscribers’  nnmes  will 
he  received  by  the  publisher  up  to  the  2l)tli  of  July. 

N.B.— A few  pages  being  devoted  to  advertisements  of  articles 

mnectcd  fit  ” . . . - 

ich  (as  the  u- 
4th  of  July. 

London:  WEALE,  High  Hoi  bom  : Cork:  BRADFORD  and 
Co.;  Derby:  BEM  ROSE  and  SON  ; CLULOW. 


Iu  a few  days,  the  Fifth  Edition.  3 vole.,  Svo.,  illustrated  with  moro 
than  1,700  Woodcuts, 

A GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  USED  in 

GRECIAN,  ROMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  QOTHIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

Also  lately  Published, 

]6mo.  with  woodcuts, -Is,  6d  , 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  By  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER, 
E.S.A, 

Fifth  edi’ion.  Svo  , 21s., 

RICKMAN’S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

An  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Different  Styles  of  Architecture 
if  England.  By  the  late  THOMAS  RICKMAN.  F.S.A.  With 
30  engravings  on  steel  h.v  Lc  Kcux,  &e„  nnd  465  on  wood,  of  the  best 
examples,  from  original  drawings  by  P.  Mackenzie,  O.  Jewitt,  and 
P.  II.  de  la  Motto. 

8 vo..  cloth.  7a  6d.. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  anti  ARCHITECTURAL 

TOPOGRAPHY.  Dioceso  of  Oxford— Oxfordshire.  Berkshire,  and 
Buckinghamshire.  Cambridgeshire,  Diocese  of  E y— in  prepa- 
ration. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vn..  ]<H  Gd 

TIIE  PRIMEVAL  ANTIQUITIES  of  ENG- 

LAN D nud  DENMARK  COM  PAH E O By  J.  J A.  WOltSAAE, 
Member  of  the  R>i.vul  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen,  and 
by  WILLIAM  J.  THOMS,  F.S.  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Cum  Jen  and 
iElfric  Societies. 

8vo„  illustrated  by  upwards  of  309  Engravings,  12*.. 

A MANUAL  for  the  STUDY  of  SEPULCHRAL 

SLABS  and  CROSSES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Rev. 
EDWARD  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 

8vo..  2s.  6d., 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of 

PAINTED  GLASS,  with  Remarks  on  Modern  Glass  Painting. 
By  CHARLES  WINSTON,  Esq. 

2 vols.  8vo.,  with  numerous  coloured  Plate*.  V.  IDs.. 

HINTS  on  GLASS  PAINTING.  13 v an 

AMATEUR. 

With  112  Coloured  Examples,  8vo , 16.x, 

A BOOK  of  ORNAMENTAL  GLAZING 

QUARRIES,  collec'ed  and  arranged  from  Ancient  Examples. 
By  AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  B.A. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  With 

numerous  Illustrations,  and  a Oeneral  Index. 

MEMORIALS  OF  OXFORD.  By  the  Rev- 

JAMES  INGRAM.  D.D.,  President  of  Trinity  College.  Oxford. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel,  by  Le  Kcux  ; and  on  Wood, 


ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIVE  VIEWS  in  OX- 


A HAND-BOOK  for  VISITORS  to  OXFORD, 

with  20  Plates,  by  Lo  Kcux,  and  100  Woodcut*,  by  Jewitt.  8vo„ 
10s.  Gd. 

Also  a smaller  edition,  without  the  steel  plates.  ]2mo.,  5s. 

The  RAILWAY  TRAVELLER’S  WALK 

THROUGH  OXFORD.  16nv>.,  Is. 

A GUIDE  to  the  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTI- 

QU1TIES  iii  the  NEIGHBOURHOOD  <»f  OXFORD.  Engraved 
by  John  Lc  Kcux,  from  Drawings  by  F.  Mackenzie,  -it"  , 1) 

MEMOIRS  of  GOTHIC  CHURCHES  in  the 

NEIGHBOURHOOD  of  OXFORD.  Read  before  the  Oxford  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture . Uaseley— 
Dorchester.  8vo.,  with  numerous  Engravings.  12s. 

JOHN  IIENRY’  PARKER,  Oxford  and  London.  Sold  also  by 
D.  BOOUE,  Fleet  Street. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jmna  22,  1850. 


SICILIAN,  VEINED,  STATUARY,  and 

BARDILLA  MARBLES  just  landed  at  the  Marble  and 
Wood  Sawing  Mills.  Commercial-road,  Pimlico  ; some  yerv  supe- 
rior scnntliugs  nnd  blocks  of  the  above  marbles,  ex  the  I Vindaworlh 
and  Sultana,  from  Leghorn  direct  JNO.  HOLMES,  Agent. 


o 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

BSERVE  ! the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 


England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Ac,  of  supe- 
rior quality,  is  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY’S 
PATENT  WORKS,  Earl-street,  Holywell-street,  MlUbank.— Coun- 


try orders  attended  to,  and  a large  assortment  always  in  stock. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Bclgrave 
Whnrf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  61.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  aud  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES.  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixiug  in  tho  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces— cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S  Encaustic  aud  White  or  Blue  aud  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  scuton  application  (postpaid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


T 


HE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 


Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nohili 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Publio  genernlly.-MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  tho  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble  — Price  lists  sent  to  anv  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3i  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  items,  Filters,  Dairy  aud  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Blabs,  nnd  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 49  and  50,  Upper  Bclgrave-placo. 


R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 


BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  an.v  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN.— Messrs.  MARTIN  and  WOOD  (Into  Scoles  and 
Martini  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons.and  others,  to  their 
stock  of  Portland,  York,  and  Derby  Stone  : also  Bangor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks, Tiles.  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone, 
Ac., sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prioos  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  aud  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  Ac. 


BATH  STONE.— Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

8AUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  aud  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  Loudon.  M.  and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  A-.,  that-  a large  assort- 
it  of  the  much  approved  COR3H.VM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 


at  Market  Wharf,  lleg 


le  received 


c 


AEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 


EXTERNAL  WORKS  -LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 


v Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagnc. 
AUfilGNY  STONE  from  the  Qun  ' 
Department— Aubigny  is  of  similar 


r Fnlalse,  Calvados 

. „ . . o Portland  Stone,  its 

texture  finer,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RAN  VILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.  — DepAt,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotherhithc.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  South  wark-square.  Borough. 


HAYTOR  GRANITE  COMPANY  (incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter)  continue  to  supply  thcirSUPE- 
RIOR  GRANITE  from  the  QUARRIES  at  FGGGINTOH,  on 


DARTMOOR,  at  MODERATE  PRICES.  The  Nelson  Memorial 
Statue  of  King  William,  City;  aud  the  large  Graving-dock  at 
Woolwich,  arc  specimens  of  this  mnteriuL—  Offices.  No. 4,  Mdlbank- 
row,  Westminster;  mid  Granite  Works,  Laira,  Plymouth  ; where 
information  may  be  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  C.  C.  D.  HOAR,  Clerk. 


Devon  iiaytor  granite.— 

Engineers.  Architects,  Contractors,  Masons,  and  others,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  this  superior  granite  cm  now  be  supplied 
to  any  extent.  Its  great  strength  and  durability  renders  it  a most 
desirable  stone  for  the  construction  of  docks,  bridges,  embank- 
ments. sea  walls,  tramways,  kerb  pitch  in  Ac.  A large  stock  of  llio 
above  granite  will  always  be  kept  on  hand  at  the  Devon  Haytor 
Wharf,  Rotherhithe,  London. 

GEORGE  H.  CLARK.  Sole  Agent. 
Prices,  Ac.,  may  bo  known  on  application  as  above,  or  at  the 
Office  of  the  Devon  Haytor  Qranitc  Company,  9,  Lincoln’s  Inu- 
fields. 


B 


RAM  LEY  FALL  STONE,  from  the  Fair 


Sole  Agent.— Engineers,  Railway  Contractors.  Stone  Merchants, 
Masons,  and  others,  are  invited  to  INSPECT  this  SUPERIOR 
FREESTONE,  wli  cli  can  be  supplied  to  any 


walls,  railway  works,  aud  all  buildings  where  freestone  is  used.— 
Further  particulars  maybe  known  on  application  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
CLARK,  as  above,  where  a good  assortment  of  blocks  is  kept. 
Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Samples  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder,"!!,  York-street,  Coveut  Garden 


HAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
" *"d  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  ' “ 


above  low  price,  aud  tlie  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JuliN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  PuLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
14.  JOHN-STREET,  ADELPHI.  — N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 


fJERMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSES, 

.V*  , permanently  elastic,  very  duraolc  and  cheap. 

tSSSr14*  8s.  ] -4  fee-,  6 wide  3!.  3s. 

24. 13s.  5 feet  34.104 

4feet  24.  181  | 0 feet.  6 34.181 

THE  BEST,  TOP  STUFFING  ALL  HORSEHAIR. 

Sfeetwido  34.10s  I 4 feet  8 wide  51  0s. 

jj  b 44.  0i  5 feet  „ 54,  103. 

Oue  of  these  M attrc'sYcV, ' w dth  ^French'  Mattress  on  ’it!  is  a most 
excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAR  and  SONS’  List  of  Bedding,  with 
full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices  of  every  description 
of  beaoing,  sent  free  by  post.— HEAL  and  SON,  Beddiug  Manu- 
facturers, 190,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ho. 

GREY-STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

may  be  had  at  Whitehall-wharf,  Cannon  row,  Westminster, 
at  7s.  fld.  per  yard  ; or  at  Hanover-wharf.  52,  Edward-street,  Re- 
gent’s-park,  at  8s.  (3d.  Barges  will  be  loaded  at  the  Works,  at 
Hailing,  at  5s.  6d.  per  yard;  or  delivered  alongside  anv  wharf 
in  London  at  6s.  fid.  - Applv  to  CHARLES  FORMBY,  Esq., 
Lime  Works,  Hailing,  near  Rochester;  or  Mr.  TREMAIN,  53, 
Edward-street,  Rexcnt’a-park. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and!  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  be  manufactured  iu  Loudon,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  a ile  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS,  Millbank-stroet,  Westminster. 


K 


EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
-J  “ — 1 — uldiups, 


place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  

and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  ofBtone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  pnperea  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  aud  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  eases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  arc  essential. — J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Lioeusees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  huilding  sea  aud  embank- 
ment walls,  tho  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and  36.  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 


on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement;  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxvdate,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospherio  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  Bet  in 
from  live  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Ccmont  is  appli- 


cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northffect.  Kent,  and  their  Wharf.  Great  Seotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 


rpHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

JL  STUCCO. 


STUCCO. 

No.  4,  Porchestcr-terrace North,  Paddington, 
15th  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  so. 
As  an  extensive  builder  I have  given  it  many  trials,  and  now  beg  to 
expre.-s  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  it.  The  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7th  September  last,  not  a brick 
having  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  June !— that  is  to  say,  in  three 
months  and  one  week  ! I stuccoed  the  walls  throughout  with 
Parian ; papered  some,  painted  and  marbled  others ; and  the 
whole  work  has  been  dry  and  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say 
no  more. — I am.  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

wm:  SCANTLEBURY. 

Messrs.  Clias.  Francis  and  Sons,  Nine  Elms. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  lias  now  been  before  tho  publio  so  many 

tears,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  nil  who 
ave  used  it,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feci  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  ol 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  miuutes  for  working,  being 


less  than  one- tenth  of  the  time  of  other  . ........  ........ , 

therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty, hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  aud  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  ohtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  nnd  SON,  at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
1813.  Dmrv-lane,  London  — Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.  B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  iu  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  tho  plasterers. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-T  he  attention 
of  l he  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent >ud  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility. iinperviousness.nnd  cheapness  are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime- wash  or  water- 
colour,  is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  bo  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off 


little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbci 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  wo'khouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  he.  One  ewt  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  ns  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  " ' 


and  may  lie  cleaned  with  a brush  nnd  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  nil 
kinds,  and  exterual  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospeotuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
nation  to  the  Sole  Agent  PHfl.TP  H ARE,  at  Gie  Ware' ““ 


cation  to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  nt  the  Warehouse.  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-strect.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealera 


7USIBLE  MINERAL  CEMENT,  as  used 


cisterns,  Ac. ; as  also  WATERPRi  *OF  SANDSTONE  FL  AGS  for 
flooring  damp  cellars,  churohcs.  Ac.  Ac.,  to  bo  bad  solely  of 
THOMAS  FURSE,  96,  High-street,  Whitechapel. 

Flags,  18  inches  by  18,  and  1|  thick,  4 Id.  per  foot  super. 


Cement  in  barrels  of  3 cwt„  or  less,  at  7s.  Gd.  per  ewt. 

N.B.  T.  F.  undertakes  to  render  the  dampest  cellars,  Ac.  Ac. 
perfectly  dry  at  moderate  charges. 


B 


ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-r 


Roman  Cement,  c 


Cement.  . 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  aud  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years, 
aud  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation  Brilliant  black,  ' 
rich  browns.  3s.  9d. : greens  and  light  colours,  44  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  2,  WeUington-street,  Goswell-street. 


JENNINGS’  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER 

• F SHOES  and  FASTENERS,  INDIA  RUBBER  TUBE- 
COCKS,  nnd  WATER  CLOSETS,  can  be  had  through  any  plum- 
her  or  ironmonger.  Tho  only  manufacturers  are  — JOHN 
WARNER  and  SONS.  Crescent.  Jewin-strcet,  aud  GEORGE 
JENNINGS,  Patentee,  29.  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road. 
— Descriptive  drawings  and  testimonials  sent  free  on  application. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS,  Manufactory,  flfi, 
REGENT-STREET  and  131,  CHANCERY-LANE.  Patent  scaled 
■ tlic  4th  day  of  February,  1845,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 


ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of  )| 
Six  Methods  of  Rafsingand  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinery,  tl 
and  Two  for  Hinging  aud  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with  1 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  feel  J 
pleased  in  forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects,  Principals  of  ( 

[arr- *-  •- u 


superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security, 'I 
and  simplicity,  without  the  use  of  cog-wheel  worm  ami  screw  gear,  1 
or  any  other  complicated  machinery  employed  by  other  makers.  j 


I- RON  SHUTTERS.— The  PATENT!) 


CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  are  cheapo., 
twelve  tirrv's  stronger,  work  easier,  cannot- run  down,  and  roll  up 
in  one-third  less  room  than  any  other  shutters  made.  Harcourt 
Quincev,  Putentce. 

CLARK  and  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  and  of  IMPROVED 
DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  BARS,  ASTRA- 
GALS, MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  ho.  &o.,  in 
brass,  copper,  and  zinc.  Gas  Fittings.  Chandeliers,  nnd  internal 
Brass  Fittings  for  Shops  of  every  description.  WROUGHT. IRON 
GIRDERS,  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  and  metal  work  con- 
uected  with  buildings.  Testimonials  of  architects  and  others 
haring  them  in  use  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 


O.  BRIGSTOCK.  17, Ueorge-street,  Edinburgh,  Agent  for  Scotland.- 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS,  | 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 
and  of 

ORNAMENTAL  SASII  BARS,  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES.  *o.- 

FOB  SHOP-FRONTS,  AND  OTHER  WINDOWS,  OR  SKYLIGHTS, 

IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  ZINC,  IRON,  ho. 


banking-houses.  &c. 

BUNNETT  and  Co.  challenge  competition  as  to  either  quality  I 
or  prioe. 

Office, 26,  Lombard-street.  London:  Works,  Deptford,  Kent.  j 


B.  and  Co.  are  oIbo  Pa  en tees  and  Manuf  'O’urors  of  Improved  <i 
Benoh  and  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders;  Wrought  Irou  Diagonal  it 
Orating-,  doubly-tranpeil  self-acting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting  I 


ising  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains,  Ac.  A 


HOPKINS  and  CO.,  late  BARRON  anil  1 

MILLS.  WINDOW  BLIND  MAKERS,  and  CABINET  ll 
nnd  UPHOLSTERY  IRONMONGERS,  4o.  CASTLE-STREET  f 
EAST,  OXFORD-STREET.  LONDON,  S de  Manufacturers  of  A 
tho  Improved  Self-Regul.it'ng  Action  for  Venetian  Shades  ; a most  t 
important  improvement,  by  which  the  Bhade  is  sustained  in  any  • 
position,  without  the  aid  of  side  lines  and  hooks. 

Also,  of  Improved  Roller  Blinds,  to  dispense  with  centre  lines.  I 
^ Also,  of  Improved  Outside  Sun  Blinds,  for  Wiudows  and  Hall  ll 

Shop  Front  Blinds  on  the  most  Improved  Construction. 

Wire  Blind-i  in  endless  variety. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  Cornice  i 
Poles,  by  which  the  rings  traverse  without  the  least  action  upon  i 
the  pole;  it  is  also  applicable  for  tho  easy  carnage  of  curtains  • 
round  bay.  octagon,  orsweeped  windows. 

Punctuality  is  a characteristic  feature  of  this  firm. 


H 


OUSE  DECORATOR  and  GILDER.— 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— J.  M’LACHLaN  

thanks  to  his  friends  for  their  patronage  during  the  time  he  lias 
been  iu  business,  and  to  inform  them  and  the  profession  generally 
that  lie  has  OPENED  PREMISES  nt  35,  ,sT.  JAM  ES’S-STREET, 
Picoidilly,  as  a more  central  place  of  business,  where  he  hopes  to 
have  their  support. 

J.  M‘L„  as  a practical  house-painter  nnd  decorative  artist,  is 
prepared  to  make  designs,  with  estimates,  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms:  or  gentlemen  may  have  their  own  designs  executed  with 
taste  and  offcct.  Parisian  nnd  English  Decorations  and  Paper- 
hangings  of  tho  newest  patterns;  Gilding  in  all  its  branches,  at 


35,  St.  James’s-street 


PAPER-HANGINGS  by  MACHINE  and 

BLOCKS.— The  trade  supplied  in  town  nnd  country,  with 
machine  goods,  from  first-rate  French  aud  English  designs,  at 
lowest  possible  prices.  Also  block  goods,  unsurpassable  for  be  >uty 
of  design,  quality  of  workmanship,  aud  cheapness  of  price.  All  the 
patterns  are  original,  and  can  only  be  procured  of  Messrs. 
HENNELL  aud  CROSBY,  Queen-street,  Southwark-bridge-road, 
Loudon.  Cheapest  house  for  floral  and  oak  decorations,  marble 
and  granite  papers,  &c  he.  Small  set  of  patterns,  5s.  ; returnable 
off  au  order  of  54.  —Terms,  cash. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Mauufactary  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and  < 
F reach  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade.  ; 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive  < 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  diuiug-room  i 
furnished  lit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  aud  oak  papers Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  roums 3d 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 


4d. 


Bronze  drawing-room  papers 

Rich  gold  paper  is.  6d. 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  od. 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 


HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  fid.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
and  its  beiug  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from 
gutta  perclia  aud  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower  in  price,  is 
an  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.  - ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER.  41,  Gracechuroli-street, 
City,  at  the  sarae  timejnrites  lniilders  nnd^ the^trade  to  inspect 


— the  following  unprecedented  prices,  iu  stock  quantities,  for  cash 
only,  viz. 

Stout  lining  paper 4Jd~ 

Superior  ditto 6d.  and  7d. 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at  6d. 

An  excellent  oak  paper at  9d. 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to  91. 

Hand-made  marbles la  Od.  to  Is.  Gd. 

Good  satin  papers  is.  9d.  to  2s.  Od. 

Rich  flock  papers  iby  a new  process) . . 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  6d. 

Hand-made  granites lOd.  to  is.  0d._ 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  any 
hitherto  manufactured  on  paper. 

N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  aud 
quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  aud  the 
goods  despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to 
the  amount  of  the  order  given.— Folding  screens  in  great  variety, 
wholesale  and  retail.— To  be  obtained  only  at  HORNE'S  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Establishment^,  Gracechuroli-street,  London-bridge. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,  1850. 

AST  week,  as  on  former  occasions, 
we  dropped  down  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  during  their  congress, 
that  we  might  gather  from  their 
sayings  and  doings  such  matter  for  the  delec- 
tation of  our  readers  as  seemed  to  promise 
it.  Oxford,  the  scene  of  action,  is  itself  a 
thing  pleasant  to  see;  the  weather,  too,  was 
glorious,  and  the  old  colleges  and  their  gar- 
dens were  never  looked  at  under  a clearer  air. 
Magdalen  Tower,  the  Ratcliffe  Library,  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  with  its  crypt 
sometimes  called  Saxon,  the  Schools  where  the 
‘ Orders  ” were  early  introduced,  St.  Mary’s 
Spire,  &c.,  &c.,  “ hurtle  into  view,  of  interest 
■vonderful.” 

We  brought  away  a couple  of  memorials, 
lamely,  the  north  transept  of  Merton  Chapel 
ind  part  of  the  Old  School  at  Magdalen.* 
Vt  Merton  the  stone  is  much  decayed,  and 
;his  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  every  build- 
ng  in  Oxford.  The  canopies  of  the  niches 
lave  fallen  off.  The  cornice  over  the  door 
:ontains  heads  of  men,  animals,  and  foliage, 
rhe  north  side  of  the  chancel,  partly  seen  in 
>ur  view,  has  boldly  projecting  buttresses,  with 
arge  gargoyles.  The  tracery  of  the  windows 
3 varied  in  nearly  all.  The  great  east  window, 
lecorated  in  style,  is  the  finest  in  Oxford. 
Vithinside  some  works  are  going  on ; and  a 
jortion  of  the  roof  has  been  painted  as  a spe- 
imen  card.  The  date  of  that  portion  of  the 
milding  which  we  show  is  1424,  in  which 
fear  the  chapel  was  re-dedicated. 


wards.  In  the  evening  the  Principal  of 
Brasenose  read  a paper  on 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY, 
which  all  who  have  visited  Oxford  know  by  its 
beautiful  spire  and  its  incongruous  though  pic- 
turesque south  porch,  with  twisted  columns,  in 
the  High-street.  The  spire,  by  the  way,  has 
a scaffolding  round  it,  and  the  upper  part  of  it 
is  being  rebuilt..  Some  of  the  pinnacles  at  the 
foot  of  it,  too,  have  been  restored,  or,  perhaps, 
as  people  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  some  of  the  work  done,  we  should  say  re- 
paired. There  was  disagreement  with  the 
architect  who  was  at  first  engaged  upon  it, 
and  now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buckler. 

The  foundation  of  St.  Mary’s  has  been  re- 
ferred to  King  Alfred.  Let  this  be  as  it  may, 
the  church  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Sur- 
vey. The  paper  in  question  quoted  a number  of 
curious  letters  for  funds,  addressed  to  various 
persons  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  when,  after  it  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a ruinous  condition,  the  whole  edifice, 
except  the  tower  and  spire,  and  a small  portion 
eastward  of  the  tower,  were  entirely  rebuilt  as 
it  now  stands,  by  means  of  funds  supplied  by 
members  of  the  university,  or  obtained  by  the 
assistance  of  their  friends. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  church  was  completed 
in  1492,  the  chancel  having  been  erected  some 
years  earlier  by,  or  at  least  at  the  cost  of,  Walter 
Lyhert,  or  Hart,  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  died  in 
1472. 

“ Of  the  architect  of  the  nave  and  aisles,”  said 
the  reader,  “ I know  not  that  we  may  speak  with 
certainty.  The  President  of  Trinity  College 
asserts  that  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  was  High 
Steward  of  the  University  from  1494  to  1509, 
was  the  author  of  this  work.  Something  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  well-known  reputation 
of  Sir  Reginald  Bray  for  skill  in  architecture. 
Whether  he  were  the  architect  of  our  church 
or  not,  we  may  at  least  say  that  the  credit  of 
the  work  would  detract  nothing  from  the  fame 
which  he  has  justly  acquired  by  the  splendid 
memorials  of  his  taste  and  skill  to  be  seen  at 
Malvern  and  at  Windsor. 


The  temporary  Museum  of  the  Institute 
/as  formed  in  the  Taylor  and  Randolph 
luildings  (illustrated  by  us  in  a previous 
olume),  and  included  some  interesting  em- 
iroidery,  vestments,  and  carving,  but  it  was  not 
d rich  as  it  has  been  on  some  previous  occa- 
lions.  The  colleges  retained  their  plate  and 
uriosities,  and  exhibited  them  in  their  own 
dace  at  set  times.  At  New  College  the  crozier 
f William  of  Wykeham,  with  its  elaborate 
unopy  work  and  enamelled  ornaments,  re- 
vived particular  attention. 

\ At  the  introductory  meeting  on  the  18th, 
le  principal  feature  was  a learned  discourse 
l the  study  of  Archeology  by  Mr.  C.  New- 
yn,  wherein,  as  he  said,  he  endeavoured  to 
resent  a sketch  of  the  nature  and  value  of 
l'al,  written,  and  monumental  evidence,  and 
i show  that  it  was  the  characteristic  of  archeo- 
igical  societies  to  give  corporate  strength  to 
idividuals,  and  thus  become  historians  of  na- 
nnal  manners  and  antiquities.  These  were 
;e  great  functions  which  they  had  undertaken, 
lid  he  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  car- 
ling  them  out,  and  not  to  forget  that  archteo- 
jgy  only  advanced  them  one  stage,  supplied 
ie  chapter  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
tilture,  one  link  in  the  chain  which  held  them 
egether  in  bonds  of  attachment,  but,  if  fol- 
ded out,  would  enable  them  to  span  the 
syss  of  time. 

IThe  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  Mr.  Hallam, 
d Lord  Northampton  (the  latter  fresh  from 
'[?ypt  to  the  banks  of  the  Isis)  spoke  after- 

* See  pp.  306  and  307. 


But  whoever  the  architect  of  the  new  build- 
ing may  have  been,  the  church  has  not  come 
down  to  our  times  in  the  state  in  which  he  left 
it.  A few  years  after  its  completion  in  1492  it 
suffered  severely  from  a storm,  the  effects  of 
which  have  never  yet  been  fully  repaired. 

All  the  allusions  to  this  event  that  I have 
been  able  to  discover  are  little  more  than  re- 
petitions of  a note  by  Leland. 

The  time  at  which  the  reparation  of  these 
injuries  was  undertaken  may  be  fixed  with 
greater  certainty.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  ‘ Natural 
History  of  Oxfordshire,’  published  in  1677, 
observes  that  ‘ there  are  many  lofty  spires 
about  the  country  as  well  as  city,  built  all  of 
freestone,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such 
as  those  of  Bampton,  Witney,  Burford,  Blox- 
ham,  Spilsbury,  Kidlington,  &c.,  but  that 
which  excels  all  the  rest  is  the  spire  of  St. 
Mary’s  in  Oxford,  the  University  Church,  the 
battlements  whereof  were  repaired,  and  thus 
set  thick  with  pinnacles  as  it  now  stands  by 
Dr.  King,  then  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, — afterwards 
Bishop  of  London.’ 

Dr.  King  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  1607  to  1610,  and  the  architec- 
tural style  of  the  pinnacles  now  standing  on 
the  body  and  chancel  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
of  those  which  have  been  recently  removed 
from  the  base  of  the  spire,  corresponds  so 
closely  with  the  work  of  that  period,  as  to 
leave  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  Dr. 
Plot’s  representation. 

The  material  employed  for  the  construction 
of  the  pinnacles  put  up  in  the  time  of  Dr. 
King,  being  the  perishable  stone  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, had  become  much  decayed,  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  and  a half  which  have 
passed  since  their  erection.  This,  in  addition 
to  many  serious  defects  in  the  masonry  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tower,  having  rendered 
extensive  repairs  absolutely  necessary,  the 
charge  of  effecting  the  required  operations  has, 


as  of  old,  been  undertaken  by  the  University, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a few  months  the  whole 
will  be  completed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  church,  with 
its  noble  dimensions  and  symmetrical  design, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  necessity  for  rebuild- 
ing the  ancient  structure.  The  progress  of 
enlargement  by  partial  re-edification  may  be 
traced  with  considerable  distinctness,  the 
tower  and  spire  presenting  architecture  of 
more  early  date  than  is  attributable  to  any 
other  portion  of  the  edifice.  The  plan  of  the 
ancient  edifice  which  preceded  the  present 
church  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  the 
remains  of  large  windows  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  tower  evidently  show  that  it 
was  originally  intended  to  stand  clear  on  three 
out  of  its  four  sides.” 

The  south  porch,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  was  built  in  1637,  at  a cost  of  200Z., 
principally  employed  in  producing  ornaments 
that  do  not  contrast  favourably  with  the  deli- 
cate fan  groining,  which  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  ancient  design. 

Amongst  the  papers  read  on  Friday  was  an 
interesting  biographical  notice,  by  Mr.  Britton, 
of  John  Carter,  the  stern  champion  of  Gothic 
architecture  at  a time  when  it  had  fewer  ad- 
mirers than  now.  We  give  the  paper  in  full 
on  another  page.  At  the  close  of  it,  Mr. 
Britton  justly  complained  of  the  want  of  a 
Metropolitan  Museum  for  the  preservation  of 
national  antiquities.  In  reply.  Lord  Northamp- 
ton, first  remarking  on  the  long  and  useful  life 
of  the  author  of  the  “ Cathedral  Antiquities,” 
assured  the  meeting  that  the  subject  had  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  was  still  under  consideration. 
Something  had  been  done,  and  more  would 
follow. 

At  the  same  sitting  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit 
read  an  account  of  Sherborne  Church, 
Dorsetshire,  stating  as  his  excuse  for  select- 
ing so  distant  an  object,  “ that  as  this  fine 
church  is  now  undergoing  restoration,  it  is 
invested  with  a more  immediate  interest,  and 
it  is  right  to  direct  to  it  the  attention  of  the 
antiquary,  both  that  he  may  notice  any  evi- 
dences of  its  history  developed  by  the  process, 
and  also  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  offer  such 
suggestions  as  may  strike  him  as  to  re- 
taining or  changing  any  features  existing  at 
the  time  when  the  work  was  taken  in  hand. 

I say  this,  as  the  beautiful  south  porch  has 
been  entirely  pulled  down,  and  though  it 
appears  that  the  arcades  in  the  lower  part  will 
be  reconstructed,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
same  individual  stones,  which  are  ranged  in 
their  order  on  the  grass,  still,  from  a drawing 
I saw  of  the  proposed  restorations,  it  seems 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  architect  to  give  the 
upper  part  a high-pitched  gable  and  pinnacles, 
with  Norman  details,  instead  of  the  horizontal 
parapet,  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  engravings  of  the  building, 
and  which  harmonized  so  well  with  its  general 
lines  : with  the  exception  of  this  porch,  the 
character  of  the  church , externally,  is  a not 
very  early  Perpendicular,  the  uniformity 
of  which  is  owing  to  its  almost  com- 
plete re-erection  shortly  after  a fire,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  in  conse- 
quence of  a dispute  between  the  monks  and 
the  townspeople.” 

The  whole  internal  length  of  this  church  from 
the  western  wall  to  the  door  of  the  lady  chapel 
is  200  feet : the  height  of  the  choir  vaulting  is 
54  ft.  Sin.  : the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
is  60  ft.  10  in.  The  roofs  are  very  fine,  and 
in  connection  with  these  Mr.  Petit  offered  the 
following  observations  on 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  VAULTS. 

If  two  equal  semi-cylindrical  vaults,  with 
springs  of  equal  height,  cut  each  other  at  right 
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angles,  the  diagonal  arches  which  mark  their 
intersection  will  be  each  the  half  of  an  ellipse, 
in  a vertical  plane  inclined  to  the  walls  of  the 
building  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  having 
its  axis  major,  which  will  be  horizontal,  to  its 
axis  minor,  which  will  be  vertical,  in  the  ratio 
of  -v/2  : I * If  any  other  ellipse  be  used  for 
this  diagonal  arch,  or  an  ellipse  whose  plane 
inclines  to  that  of  the  side  walls  in  any  other 
angle  than  that  of  45  degrees,  either  the  trans- 
verse arch,  or  that  of  the  cellular  vault,  or  both, 
must  be  elliptical,  instead  of  semicircular;  that 
is,  if  the  springs  are  of  the  same  height,  and 
the  ridges  horizontal.  This  will  be  the  case 
when  the  vaulting  cells  are  narrower  than  the 
main  vault.  If  the  transverse  arch  be  a circle, 
and  the  plane  of  the  diagonal  ellipse  be  in- 
clined to  the  walls  at  an  angle  greater  than 
45  degrees,  the  arch  of  the  cell  will  be  half  an 
ellipse  whose  axis  major  is  vertical,  or  whose 
curvature  increases  from  the  spring  to  the 
vertex.  If  the  cells  have  a semicircular  arch, 
the  transverse  arch  will  be  half  an  ellipse,  but 
its  axis  minor  will  be  vertical,  or  the  curvature 
least,  at  and  near  the  vertex.  This,  if  I re- 
member, is  the  case  at  Laach  Abbey,  in  Ger- 
many ; also  in  the  crypts  at  Gloucester.  If, 
now,  the  ridge  of  the  vault  be  not  taken  ex- 
actly at  the  highest  part  of  the  circle,  but  at  a 
distance  from  it,  so  as  to  form  a pointed  arched 
vault,  the  ridge  of  both  the  main  and  cellular 
vaults  being  kept  horizontal,  and  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  rule  is  not  altered, 
but  if  the  plane  of  the  diagonal  ellipse  be  in- 
clined in  any  other  angle  than  that  of  45 
degrees  to  the  walls,  the  transverse  arch,  or 
that  of  the  cellular  vault,  or  both,  must 
consist  of  elliptical  instead  of  circular  segments; 
and  if  the  curvature  increase  towards  the 
vertex  of  the  arch,  its  form  will  not  be  so 
graceful  as  one  in  which  the  curvature  dimi- 
nishes in  ascending.  The  exigencies  therefore 
of  unequal  vaults,  though  they  may  have  given 
rise  to  pointed  arches,  still  demanded  many 
more  modifications  of  line  and  surface.  The 
simple  introduction  of  a pointed  arch  would 
not  of  itself  have  solved  the  difficulty.  Either 
elliptical,  transverse,  or  cellular  arches,  or  in- 
clination of  the  ridges,  or  elevation  of  the 
springs,  or  depression  of  the  vertex,  or  some 
variation  of  surface,  must  have  been  neces- 
sary. In  some  early  English  works  I think 
the  elliptical  form  of  the  cellular  arch  is  very 
apparent,  and  not  graceful. 

Now  this  may  account  for  a variety  which 
occurs  in  Decorated  or  Early  Perpendicular 
work,  where  the  cellular  vault  branches  from 
the  principal  one  at  a point  lower  than  the 
vertex,  thus  leaving  a portion  of  the  barrel 
roof  unbroken.  By  this  means  diagonal 
arches,  or  rather  portions  of  them,  which  shall 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  both  the  form  and 
inclination  of  the  ellipse  belonging  to  arches 
of  circular  lines,  will  be  obtained  ; and  the  cel- 
lular arch,  though  smaller  than  the  transverse, 
will  be  equally  made  up  of  pure  circular  arcs. 
We  have  this  kind  of  vaulting  in  the  nave  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  and  of  Tewkesbury 
Church  ; in  each  of  which  none  of  the  numer- 
ous ribs  and  bosses  which  cover  a compa- 
ratively simple  surface,  will  be  found  to 
be  without  meaning.  But  a still  farther 
advance  may  be  made.  Let  a point  be  taken 
in  the  ridge  of  the  cellular  vault,  and  joined 
with  its  spring  by  a portion  of  an  arch,  and 
also  draw  an  arch  from  the  spring  to  the  point 
in  the  ridge  of  the  main  vault  which  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  cellular  vault,  that  is, 
lying  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  and  cut  away 
the  angle  of  the  original  roof  between  the  two, 
so  as  toform  an  inclined  ridgebetween  thevertex 
of  the  principal  vault  and  the  point  taken  in 
the  ridge  of  the  cellular  one,  and  an  oblique 
face  of  roof,  between  the  main  and  the  cellular 
vaults.  This  forms  a beautiful  vault,  which 
occurs  (not  to  name  other  instances)  in  the 
transepts  of  Tewkesbury  Church,  in  Glouces- 
tershire ; and  you  will  observe,  it  may  be  con- 
structed to  satisfy  the  following  conditions  : — 

That  the  ridge  of  the  principal,  or  longitu- 
dinal vault,  shall  be  perfectly  horizontal ; 

That  the  transverse  arches  of  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  cellular  vaults  shall  consist  of  simple 
circular  segments ; 

That  all  the  edges  between  different  surfaces 

* It  is  essential  to  the  beauty  of  a roof  that  the  dia- 
gonals  should  have  no  double  curvature,  nor  lie  in  a piano 
arches  l°  th°  h01,12011’  but  be  Porlions  of  true  upright 


shall  lie  in  vertical  planes,  forming  portions  of 
true  arches ; 

And,  that  all  the  surfaces  shall  be  develop- 
able— a condition  favourable,  though  not  essen- 
tial, to  the  beauty  of  the  roof,  and,  I should 
suppose,  convenient  in  its  construction. 

The  number  of  oblique  faces  may  be  mul- 
tiplied, even  without  the  introduction  of  any 
other  kind  of  surface,  so  long  as  we  preserve 
unbroken  the  portion  of  the  principal  vault 
which  is  left  in  the  foregoing  construction. 

But  if  we  wish  to  infringe  upon  this  by  an 
oblique  face,  and  yet  keep  the  main  ridge 
horizontal,  we  must  introduce  another  descrip- 
tion of  surfaces,  which  shall  neither  correspond 
with  the  principal  or  cellular  vaults  nor  with 
the  oblique  vaulting  surfaces,  but  connect  the 
latter  with  each  other  and  with  the  former.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  an  investigation 
of  their  various  forms  or  inclinations,  but 
merely  observe  that  they  will  mostly  be  found 
to  be  flatter,  or  less  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
than  the  surfaces  of  the  original  simple  vault 
which  they  replace. 

Though  the  oblique  surface  was  probably 
first  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  ridges  of  two  vaults  unequal  in  height  and 
span,  the  beauty  of  the  effect  thus  obtained  led 
to  its  use  where  this  inequality  did  not  exist, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  found  to  have  facilitated 
the  combination  of  vaults  of  different  span,  but 
equal  height,  without  the  abandonment  of 
circular  lines  in  the  arch. 

OXFORD  CASTLE 

Afforded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartshorne  a subject. 
The  keep  6till  remains  ; it  is  singular  from  its 
rude  construction  and  the  amount  to  which 
the  walls  of  it  batter.  The  absence  of  men- 
tion of  any  military  building  here  in  “ Domes- 
day Survey,”  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was 
erected  after  the  date  of  that  book.  There 
was  a castle  here  when  the  Empress  Matilda 
was  besieged  by  King  Stephen  in  1142. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  earliest 
parts  of  the  structure  remaining  were  then  in 
existence.  Judging,  too,  from  those  general 
inductions  architectural  observers  have  laid 
down  as  a guide  for  determining  dates,  there 
is  enough  to  be  seen  in  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing erroneously  called  “ Maud’s  Chapel,”  to 
show  that  it  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
or  very  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  be- 
tween 10S7  and  1135.  The  mound  is  much 
earlier,  and  before  the  Saxon  period,  but  the 
remains  within  it  belong  to  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Third  ; so  that  here  may  be  seen  what  pre- 
ceded the  Mercians,  and  the  latest  remains 
erected  by  the  Plantagenets.  The  Crypt,  com- 
monly called  Maud’s  Chapel,  is  a most  inter- 
esting example  of  early  Norman  work.  The 
vaulting  is  bold,  and  the  voussoirs  are  care- 
fully worked  with  stools.  The  capitals  of  the 
piers  are  highly  curious.  It  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  crypt  under  the  great  hall. 

“ During  the  absence  of  the  court,  the  castle 
was  left  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  who 
superintended  all  the  necessary  works,  and  so 
slightly  were  parts  of  it  built  that  there  are 
precepts  almost  annually  recurring,  which  show 
that  repairs  were  essential  very  soon  after  the 
buildings  themselves  were  first  raised.  This 
slight  and  defective  mode  of  construction  was 
not,  however,  peculiar  to  Oxford,  but  must  be 
rather  regarded  as  a characteristic  of  the  mili- 
tary buildings  of  the  period  : all  of  them  ex- 
hibit sufficient  evidence  of  the  negligent  way 
in  which  castles  were  built.  And  if  the  proof 
were  not  too  frequently  before  the  eyes,  a 
glance  over  some  of  the  rotulets  of  the  Great 
Roll  of  the  Pipe  would  confirm  the  assertion, 
since  it  tells  us  that  even  the  Castle  of  Ox- 
ford, which  was  commenced  in  (12  Hen.  II.) 
1166,  and  finished  in  1173,  substantial  and 
perfect  as  it  now  looks,  wanted  reparation 
within  the  first  fifteen  years.” 

Professor  Willis’s  Discourse  on  the  Archi- 
tectural History  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
was  given,  partly  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
and  partly  in  the  building.  It  was  a very 
pleasant  narration,  delivered  with  that  clear- 
ness and  sparkle  which  characterize  the  pro- 
fessor ; but  to  those  who  had  not  heard  his 
previous  essays,  Lord  Northampton’s  state- 
ment, made  at  the  close,  that  not  merely  the 
popularity  of  the  Institute,  but  its  very  exist- 
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ence,  was  owing  to  Mr.  Willis’s  papers! 
must  have  sounded  oddly. 

He  said  very  frankly  at  starting  that  the! 
cathedral  was  unworthy  of  the  city,  and  a dis-i 
grace  to  the  University.  We  may  briefly  re- 
mind our  readers  that  a convent  was  endowed 
here  early  in  the  eighth  century  by  Didam 
whose  daughter  Frideswide  played  a promi-: 
nent  part.  It  was  probably  dedicated  to  hei 
in  1280,  when  her  relics  were  removed  from  one 
part  of  the  building  to  another.  None  of  the! 
Saxon  work  remains  : the  earliest  portions  be-i 
long  to  the  Norman  period.  Some  had 
thought,  Mr.  Willis  said,  that  the  lower  pier 
arches  belong  to  an  earlier  construction.) 
but  by  taking  off  the  lead  covering  of  the  aisles: 
he  was  enabled  to  prove  that  these  uppei 
and  lower  arches,  bizarre  as  the  arrange-; 
ment  was,  were  of  the  same  period.  Thcl 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
usually  called  Lady  Montacute’s  Chapel,  htl 
considered  was  the  Lady  Chapel,  a supposi-s 
tion  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
bosses  displayed  a bunch  of  roses  and  anothei 
consisted  of  lily  leaves,  both  emblems  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Relative  to  the  conversion  ol 
monasteries  into  colleges,  the  lecturer  said  St.- 
John’s at  Cambridge  was  an  early  instance: 
The  change  was  quietly  effected  at  Magdalen. 
Oxford,  in  1456.  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
was  founded  in  the  same  way  in  1496.  Chrisi 
Church,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  speaking; 
was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  several  monas-i 
teries,  including  that  of  St.  Frideswide.  He 
concluded  by  quoting  a passage  from  Woody 
asserting  the  danger  of  following  the  fashion 
of  the  time  in  making  restorations.  In  Salis-i 
bury  Cathedral,  the  lecturer  said,  every  tomb 
had  been  treated  as  a piece  of  furniture, — 
cleaned  and  altered. 

The  Chapter  House  at  Christ  Church  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  early  English  apart- 
ment, at  present  divided  and  mis-fitted-up 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  one  day  be  set  right 
again.  We  wanted  to  say  something  of  £ 
pleasant  excursion  or  two,  but  cannot  now. 
afford  more  space. 


ON  THE  LIFE,  PROFESSIONAL  WORKS, 
WRITINGS,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JOHIS 
CARTER,  F.S.A.  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN. 
That  the  present  generation  of  Archae- 
ologists is  deeply  indebted  to  John  Carter 
cannot  be  disputed  or  denied.  Like  his  prede- 
cessors, Camden,  Aubrey,  Dugdale,  Stukeleyi 
and  others,  he  did  his  best,  in  his  peculiai 
sphere,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  brancli 
of  science  and  art  which  he  loved  to  culti-i 
vate ; and  but  for  his  labours  we  should  hav< 
been  ignorant  of  many  interesting  ancien: 
objects  which  since  his  time  have  been  entirel] 
destroyed.  It  has  always  been  a gratificatior 
to  me  to  acknowledge  obligations  to  by-gone 
labourers  in  the  Topographical  and  Archae- 
ological vineyard.  To  Aubrey,  who  was  £ 
native  of  the  parish  which  gave  me  birth,  1 
have  devoted  a goodly  sized  quarto  volume,  it 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  hit 
memory  from  the  captious  censures  of  his  un 
generous  and  unjust  rival,  Anthony  a’Wood 
as  well  as  from  the  unfair  and  sneering 
criticisms  of  more  recent  writers,  who  havi 
betrayed  their  ignorance  of  his  real  merits 
Possessing  a large  mass  of  manuscrip 
journals,  letters,  and  papers,  by  Dr.  Stukeley 
I have  long  meditated  on  and  hoped  to  product 
such  a memoir  of  that  zealous,  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary,  as  would  at  once  dt 
him  justice,  and  form  a valuable  contributor 
to  our  biographic  annuals.  And  I may  ven 
ture  to  say,  from  a personal  acquaintance  o 
some  years  with  the  late  John  Carter,  fron 
having  studied  all  his  published  works,  ant 
from  repeated  examinations  of  a large  col 
lection  of  his  sketches  and  drawings  (in  in; 
possession),  that  I feel  qualified  to  describe  hit 
personal  characteristics,  as  well  as  to  appre 
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ciate  his  merits  as  an  artist,  an  author,  and  a 
: member  of  society, 

I John  Carter  is  best  known  by  his  published 
works,  which,  however,  owing  to  their  large 
i size  and  costly  nature,  and  also  from  the 
captious  disposition  of  their  author,  had 
but  a limited  circulation.  In  1780  he  com- 
: menced  a series  of  etchings,  in  folio,  illustra- 
. tive  of  “ Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting,” 
i which  he  published  in  numbers,  periodically, 
; till  the  year  1794.  In  1795  he  commenced  a 
i similar  series  of  plates  of  “Ancient  Architec- 
ture,” of  which,  in  1816,  he  had  completed 
i twenty-eight  numbers ; and  on  these  two  works 
i his  reputation  as  a draughtsman  and  engraver 
I mainly  rests. 

i As  draughtsman  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
he  executed  a series  of  illustrations  of  Cathe- 
! drals  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Edifices,  which 
| were  engraved  by,  and  under  the  direction  of 
(James  Basire,  and  published  by  the  Society 
(between  the  years  1795  and  1813.  These 
(comprised  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  Westminster 
(0795);  Exeter  Cathedral  (1797);  Bath  Abbey 
(Church  (1798) ; Durham  Cathedral  (1801); 

| Gloucester  Cathedral  (1807);  and  St.  Alban’s 
(Abbey  Church  (1810).  Seven  drawings  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  now  exhibited,  were  prepared 
by  the  same  artist  for  a volume  in  continuation 
of  this  series,  but  these  have  never  been 
I engraved.  They  are  characterised  by  the  same 
‘fidelity  and  spirit  as  those  in  the  published 
(volumes,  and  possess  a peculiar  degree  of 
[interest  from  the  singularity  of  the  edifice  and 
[its  adjuncts.  In  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned publications  Carter  produced  some  minor 
• works  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed  ; and  he 
was  a constant  correspondent  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Carter  was  the  son  of  a statuary  or  mason, 
and  was  born  in  Piccadilly,  London,  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  1748,  and  lived  and  died  a 
bachelor.  From  boyhood  to  old  age  he  was 
professionally  an  artist;  but  rather  an  anti- 
quarian and  architectural  draughtsman  than  a 
practical  architect,  though  he  assumed  the 
latter  title  in  his  communications  to  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.  He  was  never  articled  to 
any  profession,  but  left  to  study  and  practise 
drawing  as  fancy  and  accidental  circumstances 
prompted.  The  self-instructed  are  usually 
desultory  and  eccentric,  and  such  especially 
was  the  artist  now  under  notice.  In  person, 
manners,  and  opinions,  he  manifested  many 
singularities.  If  my  late  friend,  Isaac  D’lsraeli, 
had  included  Carter’s  correspondence  and 
peculiarities  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
f‘  Quarrels  of  Authors,”  he  would  have  deli- 
neated a character  full  of  irritability  and  sus- 
icion  ; often  wielding  his  pen  in  censure  and 
itter  sarcasm,  as  well  as  in  useful  and  accu- 
rate description  ; and  again,  in  the  excess  of 
his  Quixotic  zeal,  attacking  the  phantoms  as 
well  as  the  realities  of  “ Architectural  Innova- 
tion.” Such  a picture  would  have  strikingly 
illustrated  the  observation  of  Mr.  D’lsraeli, 
that  an  author  is  “ a human  being  who  pos- 
sesses at  once  two  sorts  of  lives — the  intel- 
lectual and  the  vulgar : in  his  books  we  trace 
Ithe  history  of  his  mind,  and  in  his  actions 
those  of  human  nature.”*  The  writer  of  a 
iishort  notice  of  Carter,  in  the  Gentleman’s 
■ Magazine, 1817,  judiciously  observes  that 
Phis  valuable  representations  of  sculpture  and 
fainting,  and  of  the  ancient  architecture  of 
•England,  have  preserved  the  forms  of  build- 
ings and  decorations  long  since  lost,  and  of 
many  which  may  be  hereafter  demolished. 
These  extensive  and  useful  works  were  wholly 
•executed  by  Mr.  Carter  in  a free  and  masterly 
manner,  with  character,  boldness,  and  a feeling 
•oeculiar  to  those  who  know  the  utility  of  every 
line  they  draw.  In  defence  of  an  old  relic  he 
would  brave  the  keenest  war  that  pen  could 
avage : he  was  never  intimidated  by  threats,  or 
diverted  from  his  object  by  ridicule;  and  as 
5ie  gave  no  quarter,  so  he  expected  and  re- 
ceived none.  But  the  severity  and  sarcasm 
lwhich  too  often  marked  his  writings  are  not  to 
sie  justified.  He  would  repeatedly  declare 
inimself  ‘ a coward  in  everything  but  the  good 
old  cause,’  which  I sincerely  believe ; for  ex- 
clusively of  this  he  had  no  fixed  determina- 
tion. Nervous  to  an  excessive  degree,  he 
would  fancy  the  greatest  consequences  to  have 
arisen  from  the  most  casual  and  trifling  cause; 
land  a dispute  with  a servant  has  brought  on  a 

* “ Quarrels  of  Authors,”  preface,  p,  vi. 
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fever.  To  causes  like  this  he  attributed  the 
illness  which  attended  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.” 

Soon  after  his  father’s  death  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  John  Dixon,  surveyor  and 
mason ; and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Henry  Hol- 
land, bricklayer,  in  whose  office  he  obtained 
some  insight  into  the  practice  of  building,  and 
also  in  drawing  architectural  plans  and  sec- 
tions. He  incidentally  relates  an  anecdote 
referring  to  this  early  period,  as  follows  : — 
“ At  the  funeral  of  the  late  Lord  Bath,  about 
the  year  1765,  I being  then  some  16  or  17, 
attended  to  see  the  ceremony,  which  was  by 
torchlight,  in  the  Abbey  church,  at  Westmin- 
ster, opposite  the  tomb  of  Edward  I.  in  the 
aisle  below.  I stood  with  many  others  on  the 
tomb.  The  crowd  and  confusion  was  so  great, 
that  several  gentlemen,  thinking  it  necessary 
for  their  own  and  the  company’s  safety  to  de- 
fend the  stairs  into  the  chapel  of  the  Confes- 
sor, not  only  drew  their  swords,  but  tore  down 
the  oak  canopy  above  Edward’s  memorial  to 
convert  it  into  weapons  : and  in  such  state  it 
now  remains.” 

Being  at  Windsor  in  1764,  he  made  a 
coloured  drawing  of  part  of  one  of  the  old 
towers  of  that  famed  royal  fortress;  and  from 
this  circumstance, — with  the  impression  made 
on  his  young  and  ardent  mind  by  the  impos- 
ing, picturesque,  and  interesting  buildings  of 
that  castle, — we  may  probably  date  the  birth  of 
that  enthusiastic  devotion  to  ancient  architec- 
ture which  afterwards  grew  up  with  him  to 
vigorous  maturity.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  professional  career  Carter  seems 
to  have  resolved  on  preserving  all  his  original 
sketches,  which  ultimately  extended  to  a large 
and  curious  collection.  This  series,  now  in 
my  possession,  fills  thirty-seven  folio  volumes, 
and  furnishes  a sort  of  graphic  Auto-Biography, 
or  index  to  his  travels,  studies,  connections, 
employments,  and  peculiarities ; for,  besides 
pen  and  pencil  sketches  of  buildings,  monu- 
ments, stained  glass,  and  antiquities  of  every 
description,  the  collection  is  interspersed  with 
letters,  bills,  and  memoranda  of  different  kinds. 
In  this  series  are  the  original  sketches  from 
which  the  numerous  plates  already  mentioned 
were  afterwards  etched  and  published,  as  well 
as  many  hundreds  which  he  executed  for  dis- 
tinguished lovers  of  archaeology.  One  of  his 
principal  patrons  was  the  late  Richard  Gough, 
who  advised  and  instructed  him  with  reference 
to  the  various  objects  likely  to  come  under  his 
notice  in  his  journeys,  and  many  of  whose 
letters  are  preserved  in  this  collection.  Here, 
too,  are  the  original  sketches  from  which  he 
prepared  an  elaborate  set  of  drawings  of  York 
Cathedral,  for  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes, 
bart. ; but  as  the  contract  was  not  concluded 
when  the  artist  died,  they  were  sold  at  the  auc- 
tion of  his  property  for  300  guineas.* 

It  is  evident  from  his  sketchesf  that  Carter 
was  industriously  employed  for  more  than 
forty  years  in  travelling  into  almost  every 
county  in  England  to  examine,  sketch,  and 
measure  those  venerable  edifices  which  were  so 
well  calculated  to  sustain  and  reward  his  en- 
thusiasm. X The  series  is,  indeed,  a worthy 
monument  of  his  persevering  industry;  of 
which  I cannot  better  convey  an  idea  than  by 
stating  that  his  works  on  “ Sculpture  and 
Painting,”  and  “Ancient  Architecture,”  con- 
tain 236  folio  plates,  all  etched  by  himself. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries’  series  of  Cathe- 
drals, &c.  comprise  more  than  eighty  large 
plates  from  his  drawings. 

From  1774  to  1778  Carter  was  engaged  in 
making  designs,  or  “ inventions,”  as  they 
are  called,  for  publication  in  a periodical 
called  The  Builders’  Magazine. 

In  1780,  and  again  in  1791,  Mr.  Carter  was 
consulted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peter- 
borough respecting  intended  alterations  of  the 
organ-screen  and  choir  of  the  cathedral;  and 
it  appears  that  the  organ-screen  was  finished 
after  his  drawings. 

In  1780  he  commenced  his  first  great  work, 
“Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting,”  which  he 
states  he  was  induced  to  embark  in  from  the 


* Tkov  are  described  in  the  catalogue  as  “ twenty-four 
drawings,  with  twelve  sheets  of  MS.  description,  of  uni- 
form size,  on  the  largest  elephant  paper.” 
t Mr.  Buckler  says  of  Carter's  sketches, — “ Some  of 
them  are  admirably  executed;  and  I have  often  preferred 
their  boldness  and  character  to  the  more  elaborate  copy.” 
— Memoir,  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1817. 

% Sir  John  Soane  informed  mo  that  some  of  the  adven- 
tures and  peculiarities  of  our  antiquary  were  described  in 
a pamphlet  entitled,  “ The  Life  of  Johu  Ramble,  artist.” 


niggardly  conduct  of  publishers,  and  especially 
of  one  who  gave  him  only  a guinea  for  a draw- 
ing which  he  valued  at  51.  or  61.  The  extent  and 
importance  of  this  publication,  which  continued, 
periodically,  during  fourteen  years,  have  been 
already  adverted  to.  The  letter-press  descrip- 
tions were  written  by  himself ; but  a number 
of  valuable  essays  were  contributed  by  his 
better-educated  antiquarian  friends  and  pa- 
trons, Dr.  Milner,  Mr.  Douce,  &c. 

In  1786,  whilst  the  above  work  was  in  pro- 
gress, Carter  resorted  to  the  singular  expedient 
of  printing  and  publishing  a catalogue  of  his 
principal  sketches  and  drawings,  accompany- 
ing the  same  with  small  etchings  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects,  in  size  no  larger  than  4h  inches 
by  32,  but  characterised  by  a remarkable 
degree  of  breadth,  clearness,  and  effect.  These 
“Etchings  of  Ancient  Buildings,”  120  in  num- 
ber, were  issued  in  six  miniature  volumes,  at 
periodical  intervals  between  1786  and  1793, 
each  volume  containing  twenty  prints,  and  a 
list  of  other  drawings  (nearly  600  in  all),  notes 
being  added  with  the  names  of  gentlemen  for 
whom  copies  or  finished  studies  had  been  made 
by  him. 

On  the  completion  of  the  “ Sculpture  and 
Painting”  he  announced  his  “ Specimens  of 
Ancient  Architecture,”  from  the  most  remote 
period  to  the  sixteenth  century ; showing  the 
progressive  state  of  that  science,  both  in  the 
circular  and  in  the  pointed  arch,  commonly 
known  by  the  opprobrious  term  Gothic.  “ The 
principal  design  of  this  work,”  he  states, 
“ will  be  confined  to  the  pointed  arch,  or  the 
Gothic,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  that  noble 
style  to  a practical  system  of  workmanship, — a 
science  at  this  day  so  little  understood.”  After 
a lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  only  twenty- 
eight  numbers  were  published  (bringing  down 
his  series  of  illustrations  to  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third).  His  mortified  feelings  at  the 
result  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  a letter  to 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  January,  1816  : 
“The  ancient  architecture  of  England  being  at 
a stand,  for  want  of  the  usual  aid, — liberality 
of  subscribers  (some  dead,  some  tired  of 
collecting,  &c.), — the  author  proposes,  out  of 
respect  to  the  subscribers,  and  a peculiar  satis- 
faction to  himself,  to  meet  them  at  any  time 
or  place,  and  there  cast  into  the  flames  all  the 
remaining  stock,  &c.,  of  this  work,  and  of  that 
on  the  ancient  ‘ Sculpture  and  Painting.’  ” 

In  1795,  simultaneously  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  “ Ancient  Architecture,”  Carter’s 
illustrations  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  West- 
minster, were  engraved  for  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries; and  that  unwieldy  folio  was  followed 
in  the  next  fifteen  years  by  the  corresponding 
volumes  already  mentioned.  For  all  of  these. 
Carter  wrote  the  “Descriptions  of  the  Plates,” 
the  historical  matter  being  contributed  by 
more  learned  members  of  the  society. 

Carter’s  correspondence  with  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  does  not  appear  to  have  com- 
menced until  the  year  1798;  but  from  that 
time  until  his  death  he  was  a constant  contri- 
butor to  the  pages  of  that  venerable  and  valu- 
able periodical.  His  principal  communications 
were  a series  of  essays  under  the  title  of  “ Pur- 
suits of  Architectural  Innovation,  by  an  Archi- 
tect,” and  their  professed  object  was  to  expose 
to  public  indignation,  and  to  express  the  con- 
tempt which  he  felt  for,  every  innovator  on  the 
genuine  characteristics  of  ancient  architecture, 
and  likewise  for  every  person,  whether  archi- 
tect, builder,  or  amateur,  who  dared  to  muti- 
late the  forms  or  features  of  our  time-honoured 
and  interesting  architectural  remains.  In  his 
third  letter  (November,  1798)  he  exclaims — “ I 
presume  to  profess  myself  a real  antiquary, 
and  in  conformity  to  that  character  I venerate 
the  history  of  my  country ; I venerate  the 
names  of  the  great,  the  warlike,  and  the  good 
of  former  times  ; I venerate  those  astonishing, 
those  magnificient  fabrics,  those  enchanting 
monumental  memorials  which  they  have  left 
behind  them  as  proofs  of  their  enlightened 
genius  and  skill ! Thus  far  as  an  antiquary; 
but  as  an  artist,  who  from  my  earliest  years 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  constantly  admiring 
their  sublime  performances,  in  critically  sur- 
veying and  minutely  copying  them,  I cannot 
but  feel  in  the  most  sensible  degree  any  inno- 
vations made  in  their  arrangement,  or  any 
destruction  made  in  their  several  parts.  And 
however  weak  my  efforts  may  be  in  the  task  I 
have  undertaken, — to  point  out  to  the  public 
‘The  Pursuits  of  Architectural  Innovation,’  and 
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to  stay  its  iron  hand, — yet  I am  confident  my 
efforts  will  not  be  entirely  in  vain.” 

To  this  creed  and  to  this  resolution  he  per- 
tinaciously adhered.  The  magazine  referred 
to  affords  abundant  proof  that  it  involved  him 
in  many  public  and  private  disputes  ; in  much 
wordy  warfare ; in  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion ; for  his  zeal  frequently  carried  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  his 
letters  are  replete  with  personality  and  preju- 
dice. Amongst  the  knights  who,  either 
masked  or  with  vizor  up,  entered  the  list 
against  our  renowned  Quixote,  were  James 
Wyatt,  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  Dr.  Vincent, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Thomas  Gay- 
fere,  the  mason  who  conducted  the  restoration 
of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel. 

The  alterations  in  the  cathedrals  of  Durham, 
Salisbury,  Lichfield,  and  York,  in  St.  Ste- 
phen’s Chapel,  and  more  especially  in  West- 
minster Abbey  Church  and  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  Chapel,  were  subjects  on  which 
“ the  architect  ” made  his  chief  strictures ; 
and  he  bitterly  complained  of  being  excluded 
from  some  of  these  edifices  when  new  works 
were  in  progress.  He  was  both  severe  and 
sarcastic  on  the  wanton  destruction  of  many 
fine  and  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  art; 
and  on  the  incongruity  of  their  pretended 
restorations  he  especially  reproached  Wyatt 
and  others,  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the  elements 
and  the  spirit  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture.* 

When,  on  one  occasion,  his  qualifications 
were  impeached  by  a correspondent  of  the 
magazine,  he  strongly,  but  justly,  and  without 
improper  arrogance,  thus  asserted  his  preten- 
sions : — “ It  has  been  the  business  of  my  life 
to  lay  in  a stock  of  experience  from  our  an- 
tiquities by  constant  study,  and  by  delineatory 
imitations.  I have  traced  the  rise  and  progress 
of  architecture  among  us  from  the  Ancient 
Britons  to  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors ; dis- 
covered the  origin  of  the  Pointed  Arch  system  ; 
distinguished  and  parcelled  out  the  various 
modes  that  system  has  run  into,  from  William 
the  First  to  Henry  the  Eighth  ; descanted  on 
every  occasion  on  the  unrivalled  excellence  of 
this  art,  even  from  its  first  appearance  to  its 
total  disuse  in  the  sixteenth  century;  wit- 
nessed with  every  degree  of  mortification  a 
fanatic  revival  of  these  orders  of  architecture 
in  mine  own  day,  the  ridiculous  turn  of  which 
I have  always  endeavoured  to  expose,  as  being 
the  refuse  of  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
convince  all  that  with  our  ancestors  taste  alone 
was  permanent.  I have  raised  up  a hue  and  cry 
against  those  who  would  destroy,  and  those  who 
have  destroyed  our  antiquities,  and  last,  though 
not  least  of  my  struggles,  I was  the  first  who 
scouted  the  nickname  Gothic,  given  to  our 
ancient  architecture  by  the  TVreneans,  in 
Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  and  continued 
down,  with  unabated  obloquy,  to  the  present 
year  of  our  most  Gracious  Sovereign,  George 
the  Third.” 

In  May  1816,  only  a year  before  his  death, 
the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Owen,  of  Shrewsbury, 
came  forward  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  as 
the  writer  of  a valuable,  because  disinterested, 
testimony  to  Carter’s  merits,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  abandoment  of  his  “Ancient 
Architecture,”  which  had  been  recently  an- 
nounced. “ It  is  not  too  much,”  says  that 
learned  and  amiable  author,  “ to  predict  that 
with  Mr.  Carter  will  perish  all  hopes  of  a full 
completion  of  his  subject,  for  no  artist  now 
living  or  likely  to  arise  will  be  able  to  add  the 
abundant  matter  still  wanting  to  perfect  his 
intentions.”  Carter  was  fully  sensible  of,  and 
warmly  acknowledged,  this  well-merited  and 
friendly  eulogy.  “ I do  not  weary  in  the 
cause,”  he  wrote ; “ my  zeal  increases  with  my 
years  ; and  I seek  no  other  repose  but  what  is 
sufficient  to  render  me  competent  to  follow  my 
employ  with  the  returning  day.  A continued 
flow  of  health,  and  a renewal,  within  these  two 
years,  of  my  early  sight  (the  greatest  of  all 
earthly  blessings)  are  granted  to  me.” 

He  died  on  the  8th  of  September,  1817,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Although  he 
had  suffered  mirrh  in  the  winter  of  1816-17 
from  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  and  dropsy,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  relative,  confidential 
friend,  or  even  hired  nurse  in  his  house  during 
that  illness.  “ He  continually  represented 
himself  as  a solitary  being,  existing  in  life 


It  is  in  contemplation  to  reprint  Carter’s  essays  in  tlio 
Gentleman's  Magazine  in  a collected  form. 


without  any  natural  connections  from  whom 
he  could  expect  assistance  when  age  and  im- 
becility came  upon  him  ; and  in  his  last  illness 
he  had  no  person  with  him  but  a common 
servant.”  “ He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
hardly  one  day,  having  been  in  his  work-room 
the  morning  of  the  day  previous  to  his  dissolu- 
tion : he  was  there  taken  ill,  and  suffered  many 
hours’  excruciating  pain,  after  the  subsiding  of 
which  he  lay  for  a considerable  time  in  a 
quiescent  state,  and  expired  the  next  day 
almost  imperceptibly.”  His  remains  were  re- 
moved to  the  churchyard  of  Hampstead,  and  a 
tombstone  was  raised  to  his  memory  by  Mr. 
Leathes  and  Mr.  Iloare,  his  executors.  Sir 
Henry  C.  Englefield,  Bart.,  had  been  named 
by  Carter  to  act  with  these  gentlemen,  but  he 
declined. 

In  February,  1818,  Carter’s  books,  drawings, 
and  other  miscellaneous  property,  were  sold  by 
auction  by  Mr.  Sotheby.  The  copyright  of 
his  six  small  volumes  of  “ Views  of  Ancient 
Buildings”  was  sold  for  56/.  16s.;  that  of  the 
“ Sculpture  and  Painting”  for  330/.  15s. ; and 
I purchased  the  stock  and  copper-plates  of  the 
“ Ancient  Architecture  of  England  ” for 
288/.  15s.,  for  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  John 
Broadley.  They  were  again  disposed  of  at 
Mr.  Broadley’s  sale  to  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bohn  at 
a greatly  reduced  price.  That  enterprising  book- 
seller, who  had  also  acquired  the  “ Sculpture 
and  Painting,”  published  new  and  corrected 
editions  of  both  works  in  the  years  1837  and 
1838, — the  “Ancient  Architecture”  under 
my  superintendence,  with  notes  and  copious 
index,  and  the  “Sculpture  and  Painting” 
under  that  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick, 
and  other  antiquaries. 

The  property  sold  on  this  occasion  com- 
prised a few  books,  some  miscellaneous  anti- 
quities, fragments  of  stained  glass,  several 
suits  of  armour,  about  thirty  lots  of  drawings 
by  himself,  his  drawings  of  York  Cathedral 
(sold,  as  already  mentioned,  for  300  guineas), 
and  his  collection  of  sketches,  in  thirty-seven 
volumes,  which  produced  173/.  5s.* 

On  one  occasion  I spent  an  evening  with 
John  Carter  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  his 
model  theatre,  with  its  pasteboard  performers, 
and  to  hear  his  own  personal  reading  of  one  of 
his  dramas.  Six  small  lamps  were  employed 
to  light  and  give  effect  to  his  stage ; but  one 
candle  sufficed  for  his  tea-table.  Every  thing 
around  him  was  gloom,  poverty,  and  penu- 
riousness, calculated  to  depress  the  heart  and 
to  induce  a regret  for  human  infirmity,  and 
that  misanthropy  which  is  usually  created  by 
a morbid  temperament.  " Architectural  In- 
novations,” public  apathy,  and  the  want  of 
patronage  for  his  publications  engrossed  the 
whole  of  his  thoughts  and  comments.  He 
was  then  working  on  a series  of  drawings  of 
Malmsbury  Abbey  Church  for  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  and  it  was  a letter  from  that  worthy 
baronet  which  gained  me  such  a favourable 
reception  from  the  captious  antiquary.  I may 
add  that  I had  not  then  commenced  my  “Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities,”  or  I should  not  have 
been  admitted  as  a guest  at  his  domicile. 

His  servant  at  this  time  was  a girl  about 
sixteen  years  of  age ; and  I was  informed  tho 
following  year  at  Malmsbury,  that  she  occa- 
sionally accompanied  him  on  his  sketching 
excursions,  dressed  in  boy’s  clothes. 

Amongst  Carter’s  eccentricities  was  the 
manner  of  laying  in  his  weekly  provisions. 
Accompanied  by  his  servant,  he  went  at  a late 
hour  every  Saturday  night  to  Newport  Market, 
to  pui'chase  meat,  &c.,  at  the  lowest  price. 
His  purchases  were  limited  to  two  pounds  and 
a-half  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  a remnant  of 
bacon,  with  potatoes,  an  ounce  of  tea,  a pound 
of  brown  sugar,  &c.,  which  were  intended  to 
feed  the  two  for  the  following  week ; for  both 


* Some  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  manuscripts  by  J. 
Jameson,  Carter’s  maternal  grandfather,  were  also  part 
of  the  collection,  and  from  that  individual  the  artist  pro- 
bably derived  his  strong  partiality  for  theatrical  pursuits. 
He  altered  and  adapted  for  representation  five  plays  by 
the  older  dramatists,  the  manuscripts  of  which  were  sold 
by  Sotheby  for  very  low  prices  ; and  besides  these  there 
were  two  other  plays,  one  called  “ Tho  Apprentices,  a 
mock  Tragedy,  by  John  Carter,  1770 and  the  other 
“ Tho  Barbers,  a mock  heroic  Tragedy,  by  John  Carter 
and  John  Eaton,  1769.”  Our  autiquary  was  also  a great 
musical  amateur,  and  had  written  and  composed  eight 
different  operas,  the  manuscripts  of  which  shared  tho  fato 
of  his  general  collection.  Two  ofthese  were  called  “ Dra- 
matic Romances,  founded  on  historic  Facts  of  the  four- 
teenth .and  fifteenth  Centuries  and  to  each' of  them  tho 
author  had,  with  great  labour  and  expense,  constructed  a 
stage  with  proscenium  and  highly-finished  drawings,  re- 
presenting the  various  scenes. 
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in  food  and  clothing  he  was  truly  parsimonious.. i 
He  was  a large  holder  of  Government  Lifef 
Annuities,  and  in  the  July  previous  to  his  i 
decease  in  September,  he  transferred  2,000/.i 
Bank  Stock  to  the  Commissioners,  for  a fur-i 
ther  purchase,  upon  which  the  executors  re-f 
ceived  only  one  quarter’s  dividend.  In  irri-i 
table  temperament,  impatience  of  contradiction,! 
eccentric  and  penurious  habits.  Carter  resem-] 
bled  the  Royal  Academicians,  James  Barry 
and  James  Northcote.  Indeed,  old  bachelor-r 
ship  is  unnatural  and  irrational,  and  is  too: 
generally  superinduced  by  infirmity  of  temper,i 
which,  as  years  increase,  occasions  confirmed' 
moroseness  and  diseased  mind.  The  failings! 
of  John  Carter  had  their  origin  in  this  cause,! 
and  in  his  want  of  better  education  ; but, 
with  all  his  peculiarities,  he  deserves  the: 
warmest  gratitude  of  the  present  race  of  ar-: 
chteologists,  as  an  indefatigable  and  able 
draughtsman,  as  a determined  enemy  to  the 
destruction  of  antiquarian  relics,  and  as  the 
first  to  attempt  a classification  of  our  national: 
architecture.  John  Britton. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  TERRA  COTTA  AND 
ARTIFICIAL  STONE* 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  revival  of 
the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta,  or  more  properly] 
of  artificial  stone,  in  England,  should  have, 
been  effected  by  a lady.  About  sixty  years 
ago,  Miss  Coode,  from  Lyme  Regis,  possessing 
a large  share  of  scientific  knowledge  and: 
energy,  embarked  in  a small  manufactory  of 
artificial  stone,  in  Lambeth,  which,  by  her 
perseverance  and  good  management,  eventually 
attained  a considerable  degree  of  celebrity.  Tol 
this  original  establishment  in  Lambeth  the 
merit  is  due  of  greatly  improving  the  compo-i 
sition  of  the  material,  and  the  processes  by 
which  its  permanent  character  was  attained. 
The  proprietor  had  also  sufficient  enterprise: 
and  discrimination  to  avail  herself  of  the! 
talents  of  some  distinguished  artists,  and  thusi 
produced  works  of  a superior  character,  which 
may  fairly  vie  with  those  of  the  chisel.  Thei 
bas-relief  in  the  pediment  over  the  western 
portico  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  representing 
the  Death  of  Nelson,  was  designed  by  West,- 
and  executed  by  Bacon  and  Panzetta,  who 
also  modelled  many  other  distinguished  works.: 
The  rood-screen  or  loft  at  St.  George’s  Chapel; 
Windsor,  was  executed  in  the  same  material.  . 

With  respect  to  modern  instances  of  the  use 
of  artificial  stone,  St.  Pancras  Church  may  bel 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important ; thol 
greater  part  of  the  ornamental  details  being 
formed  of  this  material,  at  the  large  outlay  of 
5,400/.  The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Rossi; 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Inwood,  the  architect; 
and  according  to  present  appearances,  thel 
material  promises  to  be  very  durable.  About: 
the  same  time  extensive  bas-reliefs,  colossal:] 
figures,  and  other  decorations,  executed  in  the!] 
same  material,  were  placed  on  the  front  of  the! 
Custom-house,  London,  but  these  specimens] 
have  been  removed.  The  statue  of  Britannia, j 
made  of  artificial  stone,  which  crowns  the1! 
Nelson  column  at  Yarmouth,  remains  unin-] 
jured  by  the  exposure,  to  which  the  stone; 
work  seems  to  be  yielding.  The  Bau-Akade-: 
mie,  in  Berlin,  by  Schinkel,  is  a remarkableil 
example  of  the  modern  adaptation  of  moulded 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  of  which  every  part,  evenij 
the  face  of  the  walls,  is  most  carefully  wrought 
and  finished. 

The  ancient  examples  are  evidently  formedi1 
simply  of  fine  clay,  or  brick  earth,  carefully! 
prepared  and  well  burnt,  and  they  are,  there-- 
fore,  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  coarse; 
pottery  ware,  and  are  correctly  designated' 
“ terra  cotta  ;”  but  the  modern  artificial  stoner 
is  a very  different  substance,  and  greatly: 
superior  to  them  in  hardness,  texture,  and: 
colour.  The  result  of  inquiry  at  several  esta- 
blishments shows  that  some  difference  exists,! 
both  in  the  composition  and  processes  adoptedi 
by  the  respective  manufacturers,  but  without 
any  obvious  difference  in  the  results.  The 
principal  ingredient  is  the  white  potter’s  clay,i 
forming  about  one-half ; pulverised  stoneware, i 
from  one-third  to  one-fifth  ; ditto  glass,  from: 
one-fourth  to  one-ninth ; and  some  add,  for 
finer  purposes,  a small  portion  of  white  Rye-- 
gate  sand,  and  powdered  flint,  about  one-tenth. 

* From  a paper  read  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  V.P. 
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part  of  each  : these  ingredients  are  carefully 
mixed  in  a pug  mill  to  a stiff  consistence,  suit- 
able for  modelling  or  moulding,  and  then 
worked  into  the  various  forms  required.  With 
a view  to  ensure  perfect  burning,  an  uniform 
thickness  must  be  preserved  in  all  parts, 
usually  about  1 5:  inch,  but  proportionate  to  the 
Strength  and  bulk  required  : considerable 
attention  is  necessary  in  the  process  of  drying, 
that  it  should  be  slow  and  regular,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  distortion  of  form.  The  time  to  be 
allowed  must,  in  some  measure,  be  governed 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other 
circumstances  : the  same  considerations  regu- 
late the  burning,  which  should  proceed  by  very 
slow  degrees  to  a white  heat,  and  ample  time 
should  be  allowed  for  cooling,  the  practice  in 
1 these  respects,  which  appears  to  vary  very 
widely  in  different  manufactories,  allowing  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days  for  drying,  from  seven  to 
fourteen  for  burning,  and  three  to  four  for 
cooling. 

The  kiln  at  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.’s, 
which  may  be  taken  as  an  ordinary  example, 
is  a cylinder  of  10  ft.  6 in.  diameter  externally, 

, and  10  ft.  high  to  the  base  of  the  cone.  The 
enclosing  wall  is  two  bricks  thick,  having  a 
large  opening  for  packing  and  unpacking  the 
articles  to  be  burnt.  When  the  kiln  is  filled, 
this  is  closed  up  with  lumps,  preparatory  to 
lighting  the  furnaces.  The  interior  is  lined  with 
tiles  half  an  inch  thick,  grooved,  and  tongued 
together,  and  set  in  Stourbridge  clay,  leaving 
a vacancy  of  four  inches,  which  is  called  the 
muffling,  all  round.  There  are  t.wo  furnaces, 
and  about  three  tons  of  coals  (Hartley’s!  are 
consumed  in  one  burning.  The  progress  of 
the  burning  is  ascertained  by  looking  through 
an  inspection  hole  with  a lens  in  the  side  of 
the  kiln. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  chief  diffi- 
t culty  in  preparing  this  material  for  the  several 
purposes  mentioned,  is  its  liability  to  become 
distorted  in  drying  and  burning : to  avoid  this, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  pieces  should  be  short 
in  proportion  to  their  width ; and  then  the  de- 
flections (which  in  some  degree  are  unavoid- 
able) may  be  so  adjusted  in  setting  as  not  to 
be  conspicuous ; and  as  the  cornice  is  the  part 
most  remote  from  inspection,  the  imperfection 
is  the  less  observable.  Further,  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  if  the  use  of  artificial  stone 
were  more  general,  and  occasioned  conse- 
quently a greater  demand  for  this  description 
of  work,  some  means  would  no  doubt  be 
found  for  rendering  the  manufacture  more 
: perfect.  In  order  to  obtain  a fall,  or 
current,  in  the  trough  gutters,  the  bot- 
toms are  partially  filled  up  with  Portland 
cement,  having  the  greatest  thickness  towards 
the  centre,  and  gradually  diminished  to  the 
• outlets.  This,  besides  facilitating  the  dis- 
charge of  the  x'ain-water,  serves  to  strengthen 
the  construction,  by  covering  the  joints  and 
fortifying  the  sides.  The  colour  of  artificial 
stone  assimilates  tolerably  well  with  Portland 
' or  Caen  stone,  but  the  texture  is  liable  to  have 
( too  much  of  the  glare  of  pottery.  Its  dura- 
1 bility,  if  properly  manufactured,  may  be  deemed 
almost  unlimited,  and  its  economy,  if  judici- 
' ously  applied,  is  a further  recommendation ; 

1 but  this  involves  many  important  considera- 
i tions  for  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
; architect. 

Although  these  remarks  have  properly  been 
i limited  to  terra  cotta  and  artificial  stone,  which, 

' as  the  designation  of  the  first  implies,  have  to 
1 undergo  the  action  of  fire,  yet,  as  the  latter  is 
1 now  applied  to  a material  prepared  by  a 
I different  process,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
rmake  some  mention  of  it  upon  this  occasion. 

! It  appears  that  this  substance  consists  of  a 
(concrete,  formed  with  cement  and  sand,  var- 
iously proportioned,  and  the  forms  are  pro- 
duced from  moulds;  consequently  one  of  its 
1 chief  advantages  is  economy,  where  numerous 
erepetitions  are  required.  If  a nice  finish  is  de- 
i sired,  these  productions  can  be  worked  up  and 
1 sharpened  by  the  chisel. 


In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed, 
IMr.  C.  H.  Smith  said,  that  the  cost  of  mouldings 
f of  terra  cotta  at  St.  Pancras  Church  had  been  stated 
)to  be  5s.  per  foot,  but  that,  he  supposed,  did  not 
1 include  the  expense  of  cutting  out  the  stone  for  its 
- reception.  He  had  done  a givat  deal  of  moulding, 
it  enriched  and  not  enriched,  in  Portland  stone,  at  the 
1 Royal  Exchange,  for  3s.  per  foot  on  the  average.* 

* The  total  cost  of  St.  Pancras  Church  was  70,000L  1 
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Mr.  Smirke  admitted  the  extreme  durability  of 
terra  cotta  ; but  his  experience  had  proved,  that  a 
perfect  continuity  of  line  in  terra  cotta  work  could 
not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  a manufacturer,  exhibited  a piece, 
which,  he  said,  had  that  perfect  continuity.  As  a 
caution,  he  might  say  in  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Smirke,  that  those  who  intended  to  use 
terra  cotta  should  give  a week’s  notice  to  the 
manufacturer,  so  that  it  might  not  be  passed  too 
rapidly  through  the  various  processes,  but  be  allowed 
to  dry  and  shrink  regularly. 

Mr.  Scott  observed,  that  of  course  it  was  their 
duty,  as  architects,  to  make  use  of  every  material 
which  nature  had  placed  at  their  disposal ; and  both 
stone  and  every  other  material  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  such  modes,  find  in  such  ways,  as  were 
legitimate.  They  Were  only  objectionable  so  far  as 
they  were  imitations  of  other  substances  ; and  in 
the  use  of  plastic  materials  almost  too  much  honour 
was  given  to  stone,  inasmuch  as  everything  was 
made  to  imitate  that  material.  If  plastic  materials 
were  used,  why  should  they  not  be  used  as  plastic 
materials  ? Terra  cotta  is  a perfectly  legitimate 
substance,  and  only  becomes  objectionable  when  it 
is  turned  into  an  artificial  stone.  The  right  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  was  difficult,  but  he  would 
throw  out  a hint  to  those  interested  in  terra  cotta — 
whether  they  could  not  introduce  enamelled  colours 
into  it  ? It  could  not  then  be  charged  with  being  an 
imitation  of  stone  : it  would  possess  exclusively  a 
beauty  of  which  it  alone  was  capable — it  would 
soon  have  a distinct  place  and  purpose  in  Archi- 
tecture— and  it  would  emulate,  without  imitating, 
other  materials. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF 
ORIGINALITY  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  present  is  evidently  a crisis  in  the 
career  of  British  architecture.  It  is  probably 
pregnant  with  more  interest  than  any  former 
era ; and,  as  in  politics,  under  analogous  cir- 
cumstances, many  parties  are  astir.  We  have 
not  only  our  Conservatives  and  Reformers,  but 
different  grades  of  both,  from  a point  where 
they  blend  into  each  other  to  a polar  opposi- 
tion. We  have  our  advocates  of  chains,  our 
apostles  of  freedom;  and,  of  course,  many 
conflicting  theories  and  speculations  are  afloat, 
from  which,  however,  the  judicious  observer 
may  cull  much  that  is  suggestive  and  valuable. 
We  have  been  called  upon,  with  great  reason 
and  justice,  to  cease  from  slavish  copying  of 
the  works  of  our  predecessors,  and  to  think  for 
ourselves;  to  plan  with  reference  to  our  own 
purposes,  in  all  their  peculiarity,  and  to  those 
alone,  and  to  construct  as  the  nature  of  our 
materials  and  the  present  state  of  mechanical 
science  dictate.  But  man  is  prone  to  go  to 
extremes,  and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who, 
like  certain  reformers  of  old,  would  root  up 
all;  and  that  we  should  not  only  order  the 
general  composition  and  construction  but  the 
decoration  also,  without  reference  to  foregone 
art,  has  by  some  been  assumed  as  a funda- 
mental axiom  of  architecture. 

This  is  not  a newly-expressed  proposition. 
The  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  for  years, 
and  frequently  finds  utterance  arfiong  adiateurs, 
art  critics,  and  others,  who,  by  their  writings 
or  their' position,  guide  the  public  opinion,  that 
there  is  something  unsound  in  the  practice  of 
using,  in  any  shape,  the  architecture  of  another 
country  and  time  in  present  English  erections; 
and  it  is  broadly  hinted  that  this  is  the  “ ac- 
cursed thing”  in  our  camp,  from  which  we 
must  be  purified  ere  our  art  can  become  truth- 
ful and  prosperous,  and  take  its  place  in  the 
general  march  of  improvement. 

According  to  theory  of  these,  we  must  be 
absolutely  independent  of  precedent,  unin- 
debted  to  any  age  or  country  of  the  world ; 
and,  taking  only  the  spider  for  our  model, 
weave  all  from  our  own  brain.  We  have  been  at 
One  extreme  of  possible  practice,  that  of  slavish 
copying ; this  party  supposes  the  true  practice 
to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  it,  anil  would 
beckon  us  to  its  antipodes.  They  would  cut 
every  tie  of  sympathy  that  binds  us  to  the 
beautiful  in  ancient  or  foreign  ait.  On  the 
original,  but  lean,  poverty-stricken,  architec- 
ture so  produced,  no  ray  of  the  past  must  shine ; 
Athens,  Rome,  Parma,  Florence,  Venice,  Pa- 
lermo, the  wonders  of  ancient  art,  the  miracles 
of  mediaeval  design,  the  cathedral  splendours 
of  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Antwerp,  York,  and 
Lincoln,  the  abbeys  of  Melrose,  Tintern,  and 
Westminster,  have  all  existed  in  vain,  for  they 
are  not  to  be  at  all  referred  to  in  this  new 
style. 
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Against  a consummation  such  as  this,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  permitted  to  ur^e  in  remon- 
strance, that  it  would  be  reducing  the  architect 
to  a condition  as  to  means  in  which  he  was 
never  before  placed  ; a condition  to  which  the 
practice  and  example  of  the  world,  in  literature 
and  in  every  other  art  and  science,  is  opposed. 
It  is  backed  by  no  precedent,  supported  by  no 
parallel,  in  the  annals  of  progression  : as  well 
might  a mechanic  refuse  the  advantage  of 
some  scientific  discovery,  because  he  is  not  its 
author.  The  Italians  had  an  architecture 
which  was  truly  their  own,  and  which  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  such,  and  yet  it 
was  not  thus  produced.  We  talk  of  the  Italian 
style  as  if  it  were  something  entirely  distinct, 
and  of  their  own  invention  : though  many  new 
features  originated  with  them,  they  were  per- 
haps not  aware  they  had  a style.  True  suc- 
cessors and  followers  of  the  ancients,  all  they 
aimed  at  was  the  application  of  the  art  they 
had  left  them  to  the  new  institutions  and 
usages  of  society.  They  strove,  however,  to 
advance ; they  wrought  in  a spirit  of  emula- 
tion ; — Vignola,  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Serlio,  and 
the  other  classic  architects  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  sought  to  rival  their  ancient  masters, 
and  therefore  aimed  in  their  edifices,  and  in 
their  writings,  to  exhibit  a sort  of  abstract  of 
their  beauties.  They  drew  not  their  rules  of 
proportion  from  any  one  particular  edifice, 
which,  as  they  well  knew,  might  be  defective ; 
but,  after  selecting  the  most  faultless  examples, 
investigated  their  laws  of  beauty,  sought  the 
secret  of  their  power,  and  united  the  graces 
and  excellencies  of  all.  The  Italian  orders 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  ideal.  The 
Roman  architecture  comes  to  us  through  a 
purifying  process,  winnowed  from  much  ori- 
ginal corruption.  In  this  spirit  working,  they 
enriched  the  style.  The  poetry  of  their  souls 
diffused  itself  over  all  their  creations,  and  shed 
new  lustre  upon  the  art.  Each  new  mind 
enriched  it,  as  must  ever  be  the  case,  with  true 
art  and  artists.  Genius,  the  deep-eyed,  will  look 
beyond  the  mere  element : whatever  material 
he  uses,  he  plans  and  builds,  Amphion-like,  by 
the  music  of  his  soul.  These  great  masters, 
while  thus  aiming  at  progression  in  architec- 
ture, had  no  idea  of  turning  their  backs  upon 
the  past : the  antique  orders,  with  their  beau- 
tiful and  philosophical  proportions.  Were  ready 
prepared  to  their  hands,  and,  by  a diligent 
study  of  their  aesthetic  laws,  they,  with  them, 
produced  works  of  art  that  might  vie  with  the 
ancient  models  themselves,  many  of  them 
“ bearing  the  stamp  of  that  rare  simplicity,”  to 
quote  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  “ that  enchants 
the  mind  like  an  unveiled  truth,  which  appears 
always  easy  to  those  to  whom  it  is  disclosed.” 

What  these  eminent  professors  did  in  Italy 
has  been  done  elsewhere:  Inigo  Jones,  Wren, 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  William  Chambers,  Gibbs,  and 
others  in  England ; De  Lorme,  Perrault,  the 
Mansarts,  in  France,  exercised  a true  and 
living  art;  they  produced  works  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  Europe,  yet  they  were 
not  the  offspring  solely  of  their  own  minds ; 
they  took  the  Greco-Romano,  or  antique  ele- 
ments, working  with  them  according  to  the 
great  code  of  truth  and  nature.  The  terms 
“ Palladian,”  or  “ Italian,”  which  it  is  common 
to  apply  to  these  works,  can  refer  only  to  an 
elementary  relationship ; the  principles  of  ad- 
justment, which  alter  not  with  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  guided  the  Greek  and 
Italian  designers,  they  adopted ; but  they 
adapted  their  several  edifices  to  particular  local 
requirements,  and  used  the  elements  derived 
from  antiquity  to  express  new  ideas,  and  carry 
out  the  images  of  beauty  born  of  their  own 
minds.  The  architecture  I speak  of  is,  there- 
fore, their  own,  notwithstanding  much  obliga- 
tion to  Italy.  We  are  indebted  to  the  stately 
measures  and  style  of  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
and  others,  for  a most  refining  influence  upon 
our  early  sterling,  but  homely,  verse;  yet  our 
property  in  that  verse  has  never  been  disputed, 
nor  has  our  poetry  been  called  Italian. 

But  whilst  referring  to  these  masters,  I 
would  not  hold  up  any  of  them  as  models  of 
perfection  ; their  best  works  are  far  from  being 
such  ; far  from  what  the  antique  elements  are 
capable  of : we  can  go  beyond  them  ; and,  if 
progress  is  to  be  the  watchword,  we  will  go 
beyond  them.  As  long  as  Whitehall,  St.  Paul’s, 
and  Blenheim  exist,  the  names  of  Jones, 
Wren,  and  Vanbrugh,  will  be  held  in  rever- 
ence ; but  we  should  not  look  upon  these 


names,  especially  as  regards  their  application 
of  the  antique  architecture  to  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Anglo- 
classic  architecture.  They  did  much,  and  they 
did  it  well ; they  gave  us  much  that  is  original 
and  estimable ; but  their  chief  merit  consists 
not  so  much  in  the  Anglicism  of  their  style, 
or  beauty  of  their  design,  as  in  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  they  met  the  wants,  and 


satisfied  the  prejudices  of  their  age,  without 
violating  the  sacred  principles  of  art ; and  it  is 
there  that  we  must  emulate  them.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  period  of  these  three  masters  is 
deeply  complicated  with  the  social  and  political 
movements  of  their  times,  and,  to  those  who 
delight  in  tracing  the  more  extreme  effect  of 
soul-born  causes,  presents  a most  interesting 
subject  for  contemplation. 


Nor  is  the  Italian  architecture  itself,  consi- 
dered generally, to  be  looked  upon  as  perfection: 
it  also  is  far  from  it:  Italy  has  not  fulfiilled  her 
promise  at  the  renaissance.  Had  the  stream 
of  great  architects  that  took  its  rise  with 
Brunelleschi  in  the  fifteenth  century,  maintained 
its  full  force,  as  did  that  of  the  painters  ; and 
had  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century  found 
* See  page  301  in  our  present  number. 
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successors  capable  of  resisting  the  corrupting 
[influence  of  Michaelangelo  and  Borromini, 
and  who  would  have  gone  reverentially  on, 
adapting  the  antique  architecture  to  the  chang- 
ling  spirit  of  the  age ; or  had  Jones  and  Wren, 
un  England, — Algardi,  and  Ponzio,  and  Ber- 
inini,  in  Italy, — Perault  and  the  Mansarts,  in 
iFrance, — had  the  influence  upon  the  eighteenth 
icentury  that  might  have  been  expected  ; — had 
;Palladio  and  Vignola  been  the  sole  architects 
fof  St.  Peter’s,  and  other  great  enterprises  pro- 
cportionately  appointed  ; — in  a word,  had  Italy 
sredeemed  the  grand  promise  of  the  sixteenth 
^century,  and  England  and  France  of  the  seven- 
teenth, very  different  would  have  been  the 
[[aggregate  results  at  the  present  day  in  Europe. 

Of  the  elements  thus  embraced  by  successive 
cschools,  are  we  alone,  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
itury,  to  be  denied  the  use?  What  has  admi- 
nistered to  the  magnificence  of  kings,  and  been 
(deemed  worthy  by  the  Greeks  to  enshrine  their 
idivinities,  can  we  lightly  relinquish?  The 
liRomans  inherited  the  architecture  of  the 
i:Greeks, — the  Italians,  that  of  the  Romans : 
diave  we,  at  whose  feet  munificent  Time  has 
ilaid  the  works  of  all  three,  no  lot,  no  rightful 
linheritance  in  them  ? Had  we  not,  the  task 
ebefore  us  would  have  been  Herculean  indeed, 
nand  one  of  which  the  Greeks  themselves  had 
cno  experience ; for  the  architecture  of  the 
^Athenian  temples  was  not  absolutely  new.  The 
!iGreeks  adopted  and  adapted  from  their  prede- 
ecessors,  while  those  predecessors  themselves 
ahad  a foregone  art,  however  rude,  to  refer  to ; 


and  Rollin’s  eulogy  upon  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians  must  be  looked  upon  as  unphi- 
losophical,  when  he  attributes  to  their  creative 
genius,  “ without  any  pattern  to  go  by,  the 
production  of  those  stupendous  works  which 
have  furnished  examples  for  the  people  of 
every  other  country.” 

But  the  supposition  is  utterly  baseless.  The 
value  of  great  men  in  chemistry,  in  physiology, 
and  in  every  other  operation  of  the  human 
mind,  whether  philosophical,  scientific,  artistic, 
or  literary,  consists  in  rightly  using  the  mate- 
rials prepared  for  them  by  former  men.  Is 
the  architect,  I would  ask,  to  be  an  exception 
to  this  rule  ? Is  he  alone  to  disdain  his  mate-  ' 
rials,  and  call  out  for  a new  style  ? Let  him 
first  discover  the  true  principles,  exhaust  the  j 
significancy  of  the  old,  before  he  seeks  a new  j 
style.  “ We  are  as  much  gainers  by  finding  a 
new  property  in  the  old  earth  as  by  acquiring 
a new  planet.”  Local  circumstances  have,  in  | 
all  parts  of  the  world,  produced  corresponding  1 
modifications  of  styles,  and  the  local  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  among  which  we  may  ; 
reckon  the  accumulation  around  us  of  the 
riches  of  foregone  art,  and  the  able  treatises  ! 
by  modern  professors  on  the  subject,  will  in-  I 
fluence  and  characterize  ours  ; and  a new  style  j 
may  yet  come  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time  and 
change,  but  the  attempt  to  invent  a new  style 
is  as  vain  as  was  the  search  of  the  alchymist 
after  the  grand  Arcanum.* 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hosking’s 
or  some  other  plan  for  obtaining  increased 
accommodation  at  the  British  Museum  may 
be  adopted,  and  speedily  carried  out.  That 
additional  space  is  required  at  the  Museum 
cannot  be  doubted  lor  an  instant.  The 
interesting  Assyrian  remains  which  have 
been  recently  brought  to  England  are  treated 
worse  than  the  Vernon  Pictures  were,  hav- 
ing been  literally  assigned  to  a cellar.  Be- 
sides, we  may  expect  further  antiquities 
from  the  same  and  other  sources,  and  where 
are  they  to  be  placed  ? There  are  many  paint- 
ings in  the  Museum  which  are  now  hung 
above  the  glass  cases  near  the  ceiling.  Surely 
a room  should  be  provided  where  these  might 
be  seen.  But  I have  not  yet  alluded  to  the 
greatest  stigma  upon  what  is  ironically  called 
the  British  Museum.  You  will  of  course 
understand  to  what  I refer — the  absence  of  an 
extensive  “ Gallery  of  British  Antiquities.” 
There  is  already  the  nucleus  for  such  a feature, 
and  if  space  were  provided  it  would  soon  be 
filled.  C.  B.  A. 

Another  correspondent,  who  wishes  to  know 
how  Mr.  Hosking’s  plan  was  received  by  the 
trustees,  6ays  : — 

“ It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  architect 
of  the  Museum  did  not  so  plan  the  buildings 
originally  as  to  provide  for  the  contingency — 
not  an  improbable  one  even  at  that  time— of 
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after-additions  being  required.  Instead  of 
exercising  such  foresight,  which,  even  if  use- 
less, would,  at  all  events,  have  been  harmless, 
Sir  Robert  Smirke  has  done  that  which  must 
render  the  trustees  very  averse  to  any  scheme 
for  making  additions  that  would  destroy  the 
inner  quadrangle,  more  attention  being  paid 
there  to  consistency  of  architectural  design  and 
completeness  than  to  the  facade  itself,  for  even 
were  the  latter  very  much  better  than  it  is,  the 
disparity  between  the  centre  building  and  all 
the  rest,  would  destroy  all  grandeur  of  ensemble. 
Likely  enough  it  will  be  found  out  in  the 
course  of  time — and  not  a very  long  time 
either — that  a very  great  deal  of  space  has 
been  unnecessarily  thrown  away  between  the 
building  and  the  street.  Surely  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  brought  the  former  quite 
up  to  the  latter, — to  have  erected  an  orna- 
mental screen  facade,  not  having  an  open  court 
behind  it,  as  in  the  original  Montague  House, 
but  a covered  vestibule  or  avenue  leading  im- 
mediately from  the  street  to  the  main  building, 
which,  being  completely  shut  out  from  view, 
might  have  been  quite  a plain  brick  structure, 
and  upon  theground  between  the  body  of  the  pile 
and  the  exterior  fa<;ade  other  buildings  might, 
without  inconvenience,  have  been  erected,  as 
occasion  for  them  might  arise.  Such  is  the  case 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  facades  come 
up  quite  to  the  street  pavement,  and  are, 
in  fact,  only  so  many  screens  that  enclose  a 
labyrinth  of  courts  and  irregular  buildings. 

Zeta. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITION. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE AT  AMSTERDAM. 

We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Warnsinck  to  say, 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  with  respect  to 
the  plans  for  a theatre  required  in  competition 
in  1848,  that  eight  designs  were  received,  one 
of  which,  coming  too  late  and  being  unfinished, 
was  not  taken  into  consideration, — and  that 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  not  any  of  the  designs  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  according  to  the  conditions  named 
in  the  programme  ; so  that  the  prize  of 
500  florins  cannot  be  awarded.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  designs  No.  3 (“  La  critique  peut  faire 
£viter  ce  qui  est  laid;  le  genie  seul  peut  faire 
trouver  ce  qui  est  beau”)  and  No.  6 (“  Spec- 
tatuin  admissi  risuin  teneatis  amici”)  are  con- 
sidered far  before  the  others, — that  is  to  say, 
No.  3 by  the  finish  of  the  work,  by  a well- 
studied  plan,  and  a distribution  which  has 
much  merit,  and  No.  6 by  a fine  ordonnance 
both  exterior  and  interior,  conceived  in  a style 
pure  and  noble, — the  committee  offers  to  the 
authors  of  the  two  designs  300  florins,  if  they 
will  consent  to  the  notes  being  opened  which 
contain  their  names  and  addresses,  and  to  the 
yielding  up  of  their  designs  to  the  society,  who 
hereby  invite  them  to  do  so. 


THE  PROPOSED  BUILDING  IN 
HYDE-PARK. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Institute  on  the  24th 
inst.,  when  Mr.  Donaldson  placed  on  the  table 
his  lithographic  copy  of  the  detailed  drawings 
of  the  building,  for  the  inspection  of  members, 
Mr.  Tite  asked  Mr.  D.  whether  an  estimate 
had  been  made  of  the  cost,  and  whether  he 
would  state  what  the  amount  was?  Mr. 
Donaldson  replied  that  an  estimate  had 
been  made,  but  that  he  could  not  state 
the  amount.  Mr.  Tite  said  that  he  had  had 
much  experience  in  large  roofs  of  that  na- 
ture, and  he  thought  the  roof  alone  would 
cost  95,000/.  Mr.  Donaldson  considered  that 
it  would  not  cost  anything  like  that  amount. 
Mr.  Mayhew  then  said,  he  was  sorry,  as  a 
member  of  the  council,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
say  anything  against  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing  in  question,  but  as  he  individually  felt 
strongly  that  a building  of  such  a nature  ought 
not  to  be  constructed  on  any  site  where  it 
could  not  remain  for  a permanency,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  protest  against  it : the  construc- 
tion was  principally  of  brickwork  and  iron- 
work, and  would  cost  at  least  100,000/.,  which 
enormous  sum  would  be  nearly  wholly  thrown 
away  if  it  were  erected  on  the  proposed  site;— 
that,  feeling,  as  they  did,  obliged  to  Prince 
Albert  for  the  idea,  and  for  his  endeavours 
generally  to  promote  science  and  taste  in  this 
country,  he  considered  that  the  Institute 
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ought  to  memorialise  His  Royal  High- 
ness, and  guard  him  against  the  result 
anticipated,  praying  him  to  obtain  another 
site  for  the  proposed  building,  where  it  could 
remain  permanently,  or  to  erect  one  of  a more 
temporary  character  and  more  appropriate  for 
the  site.  He  was  going  to  read  a resolution 
to  that  effect,  but  the  chairman  (Mr.  Fowler), 
said  he  could  not  permit  it,  or  allow  a discus- 
sion to  take  place  on  the  subject ; but  he  was 
at  liberty  to  give  notice  of  motion  for  the  next 
meeting.  Mr.  Burn  said  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  what  had  been  said,  and  after  a few 
other  observations  the  matter  dropped. 

***  We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  any  alter- 
ation as  to  site  : such  a determination  would 
amount  to  a postponement,  if  not  ultimately 
the  abandonment,  of  the  scheme.  The  plan 
for  building  must  be  modified,  brick  walls 
eschewed,  and  the  dome  be  reconsidered. 
Which  of  the  building  committee  individually 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  the  stability  of 
this  dome  as  at  first  designed  ? 

A large  number  of  the  bills  of  quantities 
have  been  applied  for,  notwithstanding  the 
price. 


ON  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  ARRANGING 
SEATS  IN  A PUBLIC  ROOM  FOR  DIS- 
CUSSION AND  HEARING. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  of  late  on 
the  subject  of  hearing,  both  in  the  House  of 
Lords  as  well  as  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
that  I think  it  is  a subject  well  worthy  of 
being  discussed  and  commented  on  in  The 
Builder.  I believe  it  is  now  a pretty  well 
acknowledged  fact  that  sound  traverses  in  the 
same  way  as  waves  in  still  water  when  a stone 
is  thrown  in,  viz.,  in  concentric  circles  ; and, 
another  fact,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  Now,  Sir,  I 
think  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  seats  are 
arranged  on  the  sides  of  a long  room,  per- 
sons directly  opposite  to  the  speaker  would 
hear  tolerably  distinctly,  but  those  seated  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  room  very  indistinctly 
and  imperfectly,  and  those  in  a gallery  would 
scarcely  hear  at  all.  I believe  that  this  has 
been  found  the  case  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Again,  if  you  refer  to  the  form  of  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  or  the  arrangement  of  the 
Lecture  Room  at  the  Royal  Institution, — in  the 
one  from  the  form  of  the  house,  and  in  the  other 
from  the  general  arrangement  of  the  seats, — 
let  a person  be  in  any  position,  the  sound  is 
sent  forth  in  distinct  notes  to  all  parts,  and 
without  vibration.  There  appears  another  ad- 
vantage in  this  arrangement  of  seats,  that  the 
speakers  can  not  only  be  distinctly  heard,  but 
also  seen,  by  all  parties ; and  at  the  same  time 
it  admits  of  a classification  as  required  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  I throw  out  these 
suggestions  for  the  able  discussion  of  those 
who  are  well  capable  of  dilating  on  such  a 
subject  in  a plain  and  practical  way,  and  which 
might  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  profession 
and  others.  W. 


BUILDERS’  BILLS  FORWORK  UNDER 
THE  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

SADY  V.  MILLS. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  Shoreditch 
County  Court  to  recover  the  sum  of  8/.  10s., 
balance  of  18/.  10s.  for  the  building  of  a workshop 
adjoining  the  gable  end  of  the  defendant’s  pre- 
mises. Mr.  Hutson,  who  appeared  as  solicitor  for 
the  defendant,  submitted  that  the  action  could  not 
be  maintained,  on  the  ground  that  the  building  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  statute  of  7 & 8 Viet, 
c.  84,  s.  13,  and  that  the  district  surveyor  had  not, 
in  conformity  with  the  said  enactment,  received 
notice  of  the  intended  alteration.  Mr.  Hutson  ob- 
served, that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  de- 
fendant should  know  anything  about  the  Buildings 
Act,  and  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  builder 
to  give  the  required  notice.  The  consequence  of 
such  non-compliance  with  the  Act  had  been  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  erection  was  ordered  by 
Mr.  Wharton,  the  district  surveyor,  to  be  pulled 
down  ; the  plaintiff  having.violated  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament by  using  wood  instead  of  brickwork.  His 
Honour  (Mr.  Serjt.  Storks)  asked  what  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  was  paid  for  his  services  ? Mr. 
Hutson  said  the  fee  was  21.  2s.,  in  addition  to  which 
the  defendant  had  paid  14/.  for  rebuilding  that  por- 
tion of  the  erection  which  was  condemned. 

Mr.  Ashley,  solicitor,  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff, contended  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  deprive  the  builder  of  his  right  to 
recover.  It  might  be  that  a penalty  had  been  in- 
curred ; but  the  work  was  done  according  to  the 


specification, — was  not  proceeded  with  until  the  i 
plaintiff  had  notice  from  the  defendant  that  he  was  i 
to  go  on, — and  was  performed  under  the  immediatet 
superintendence  of  the  defendant,  who  had  fronii 
time  to  time  expressed  his  satisfaction,  had  paid  a 
portion  of  the  estimate,  and  promised  the  paymentc 
of  the  balance. 

These  facts  having  been  confirmed  by  the  plain- 1 
tiff’s  witnesses,  his  Honour  said,  that  supposing] 
there  had  been  no  such  awkward  legislation  as  the  i 
Buildings  Act,  the  plaintiff’s  claim  would  have  been: 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  It  was  perfectly! 
clear  that  neither  party  said  anything  about  the  dis-- 
trict  surveyor,  and  equally  clear  that  the  builderc 
had  done  all  he  could  according  to  the  specification.!: 
But  as  the  question  was  a novel  one,  and  of  consi-  i 
derable  importance,  he  would  defer  his  judgment 
that  he  might  look  into  authorities  and  hear  the, 
testimony  of  the  district  surveyor. 

Mr.  Wharton  having  subsequently  attended  andi 
given  evidence,  his  Honour  said  he  had  looked  into! 
a variety  of  cases,  but  could  find  no  decision  under: 
the  Buildings  Acts  applicable  to  the  present  case.  In 
the  case  of  Bensley  v.  Bignold  (5  Barn,  and  Aid.. 
335),  Chief  Justice  Abbott  had  decided  that  a party 
could  not  recover  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  i 
The  case  referred  to  was  one  in  which  the  printer’s 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  publication.  There  was 
also  a case,  Foster  v.  Fowler  (5  Barn.  & Adol. 
809),  where  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action) 
for  fifteen  firkins  of  butter,  which  were  not. 
marked  according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
of  George  the  Second,  in  which  Judge  Littledalei 
had  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover.  His 
Honour  also  cited  a similar  case,  in  which  Judge: 
Holt  held  the  same  opinion,  and  referred  to  the: 
case  of  Ex  parte  Dyster  (Rose’s  Bankruptcy  Cases, : 
p.  349),  in  which  Lord  Eldon  had  ruled  to  the: 
same  effect.  His  Honour  observed  that  although; 
he  could  find  no  case  precisely  in  point,  he  relied  ■ 
upon  the  decisions  laid  down  by  the  authorities : 
referred  to  as  bearing  upon  the  principle  involved ; 
in  the  present  case,  and  was  therefore  of  opinion  n 
that  the  plaintiff  must  be  nonsuited. 

Mr.  Ashley  hoped  his  Honour  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  order  each  party  to  pay  his  own 
costs.  His  Honour  said  as  it  was  a case  in  which:! 
legal  assistance  was  required  on  both  sides,  he  could! 
not  comply  with  Mr.  Ashley’s  request : the  costs  i 
must  follow  the  verdict. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

On  the  12tli  instant,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  V.P., 1 
in  the  chair, — a variety  of  antiquities  were: 
exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Lowe,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr. 
L.  Jewett. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Rev. 1 
Mr.  Massie,  of  Chester,  recording  the  disco- 
very in  that  city  of  a Roman  bronze  eagle,  i 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  a Corinthian 
capital,  near  which  were  a silver  coin  of  Trajan 
and  other  Roman  remains; — from  Mr.  C.  Baily, 1 
an  account  and  rubbings  of  rude  carvings  ij 
or  marks  in  some  of  the  window  jambs  of 
Goodrich  Castle,  representing  a man  hawking,  ;j 
various  animals,  and  an  inscription  which  ap-  j 
pears  to  be  the  work  of  Master  Adam  Hastun, — I 
also  an  account  of  a rude  and  early  basin  now  j 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  communion  ! 
table  at  Tretire  Church,  Herefordshire,  in  the 
place  usually  occupied  by  the  piscina,  but 
it  was  very  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  used  for  ' 
this  purpose; — from  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  on  i| 
an  ivory  signet  ring  of  an  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, ; 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Iliff',  and  which, 
from  the  arms  of  Nevill  appearing  in  the  shield, : 
he  thought  might  have  belonged  to  the  first  > 
earl, — also  some  observations  on  carvings  in . 
morse  ivory.* 


METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION  OF 
SEWERS. 

A partial  response  to  our  queries  of  last  • 
week  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Peto,  who  ex-  : 
plained  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  court,  that  with 
reference  to  the  southern  district  of  the  metro-  ) 
polis,  the  whole  of  the  plan  of  drainage  may 
be  considered  as  finally  settled,  the  engineer  : 
being  now  engaged  with  the  estimates.  The  i 
earliest  possible  relief  was  requisite  first  for  i 
these  districts.  The  plans  for  the  Westminster  : 
district  were  also  nearly  ready.  As  to  the  i 
northern,  within  ten  days  they  were  to  con-  i 
sider  the  necessary  plans  in  detail  with  the  i 


* At  the  previous  meeting,  May  22,  Mr.  Planclu;  exlii-  i 
bited  a very  interesting  collection  of  tilling  helmets  and  i 
other  parts  of  armour  (contributed  by  Mr.  Pratt),  which  : 
the  speaker  said  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  series  of  tilt-  ! 
ing  helmets  ever  produced  to  any  society  ; aud  at  consider-  i 
able  length  he  pointed  out  the  characters  which  distinguish  - 
the  various  ages  of  this  important  part  of  medieval  de-  i 
fence, 
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City  Commissioners.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
: satisfactory  to  the  public  to  bear  that  the  Com- 
mission had  determined  to  carryout  one  great 
i principle  in  these  plans,  namely,  the  prevention 
' of  the  pollution  of  the  Thames,  by  avoiding  the 
flow  of  any  sewage  water  into  it,  as  far  as  that 
is  practicable.  No  sewer  at  all  would  dis- 
| charge  itself  into  the  Thames  in  the  southern 
district  from  Nine  Elms  and  Battersea  down 
to  Deptford,  where  at  first  it  might  be  neces- 
! sary  to  discharge  it  into  the  river,  but  at  a 
proper  time  of  tide  only.  Into  the  details  of 
the  other  districts  he  could  not  then  enter, 
but  the  same  great  principle  would  be  carried 
out.  As  to  Westminster,  however,  he  might 
I mention,  that  they  would  be  able  to  drain  the 
whole  effectually  to  a very  low  level  by  natural 
drainage,  and  without  machinery  or  lifts,  which 
however  it  would  he  impossible  to  do  else- 
where north  of  the  river.  The  Commissioners 
were  anxious  to  satisfy  the  public  as  to  their 
proceedings.  The  Court  had  had  many  valu- 
able hints  from  the  150  plans  under  its  consi- 
deration, but  it  had  not  been  so  much  forwarded 
: by  them  as  to  be  able  to  make  any  more  de- 
i finite  statement  with  reference  to  the  northern 
districts.  The  expense.  Lord  Ebrington  re- 
1 marked,  would  be  distributed  over  a series  of 
years,  and  the  money  laid  out  with  the  most 
rigid  economy.  For  every  10,000/.  borrowed, 

! 700/.  only  would  be  requisite  in  the  shape  of 
’ yearly  interest  and  principal— or  7 to  8 per 
, cent.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Humphreys  and 
Thirsk  for  7,700/.  for  works  in  continuation 
of  the  Victoria-street  sewer  was  then  agreed 
to.  In  course  of  his  explanation  Mr.  Peto 
I stated  that  580  miles  of  sewers  had  now  been 
carefully  surveyed  and  levelled,  and  that  only 

1 100  miles  more  remained  unfinished. At  the 

1 previous  meeting  of  the  Court  Mr.  Lawes  read 
its  decision  on  the  rating  of  tythes  at  Kensing- 
ton belonging  to  the  rector.  He  had  failed  to 
appeal  in  time,  but  still  urged  as  objections  to 
payment  that  there  was  no  authority  but  cus- 
tom for  rating  tythes,  and  that  this  was  a rent- 
charge,  properly  speaking,  and  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  works  of  the  Commission. 
As  the  case  stood,  the  Court  decided  that  lia- 
bility to  poor-rates  was  primu  facie  evidence 
of  liability  to  sewers  rate,  and  that  the  rate 
must  continue  in  force. 

A curious  scene  occurred  in  the  Commons 
the  other  day,  when  Lord  Duncan  intimated 
to  the  House  that  to  his  surprise,  on  calling  at 
Greek-street,  to  inspect,  as  a rate-payer,  the 
books  of  the  Commissioners,  he  had  found  the 
minute-book  a complete  blank,  from  the  8th 
February  last  downwards.  Lord  Ebrington 
appeared  to  look  on  this  as  a very  venial  fault, 
but  the  House  seemed  to  be  of  a different 
: opinion,  and  so,  we  suspect,  will  the  country. 


iSooti#. 

1 Lincoln*  s-Jnn  : its  Ancient  and  Modern  Build- 
ings, with  an  Account  of  the  Library.  By 
W.  H.  Spilsbury,  Librarian.  Pickering, 
1850. 

i This  is  not  a mere  guide-book,  though  at  first 
i intended  to  be  so.  The  librarian  has  found  it 
a task  so  much  to  his  liking  that  he  has  ampli- 
i tied  it  in  its  antiquarian  details,  and  especially 
i in  his  own  peculiar  department,  to  which  more 
! than  a mere  moiety  of  its  three  hundred  and 
) odd  pages  are  devoted.  To  men  of  the  law 
1 this  little  work  must  be  more  particularly  in- 
i teresting,  but  it  contains  matter  of  moment  to 
! general  readers  as  well.  There  is  a pretty  full 
i account  of  the  old  foundations  and  buildings 
i as  well  as  of  the  new;  but  having  already  had 
i occasion  to  illustrate  this  subject  both  by  en- 
! graving  and  by  descriptive  particulars  in  The 
Builder,  we  shall  now  only  refer  such  of  our 
readers  as  desire  further  information  to  Mr. 
i Spilsbury’s  more  enlarged  details,  which  are 
i also  illustrated  by  a few  vignettes. 


[ Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Warming  and  Venti- 
lation. By  Charles  Tomlinson.  With 
Illustrations.  Double  Part.  Weale. 

[ This  is  a good  recast  of  much  of  the  still  little- 
i applied  and  greatly-needed  information  on  ven- 
i tilation  and  warming,  contributed  both  by 
i modern  experience  and  ancient.  As  to  warm- 
i ing,  though  probably  in  a more  advanced  state 
1 than  ventilation  in  general  practice,  we  have 
i really  not  yet  reached  that  point  of  civilisation 
l and  appreciation  of  comfort  to  which,  as  will 
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be  here  seen,  the  antiquated  Chinese  have 
(ever,  we  had  almost  said)  been  accustomed. 
The  double  walls  and  floor  flues  of  Pekin  might 
still  be  imitated  in  many  cases  to  advantage  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  they  were  by  Sir 
William  Chambers  in  the  eighteenth.  It  is 
consoling  to  think,  however,  that  we  begin  to 
imitate  the  “ ingenious  economy  of  the  Chinese, 
from  which  we  might  often  borrow  a useful 
lesson,”  in  their  composite  fuel  of  refuse  coal 
for  the  attainment  of  much  heat  with  little 
smoke.  These  modern  ancients  have  better 
reason  to  abide  by  the  example  of  their  fore- 
fathers, in  some  particulars  at  least,  than  have 
we  in  the  imitation  of  some  of  the  neglectful 
or  ignorant  practices  of  our  own  progenitors. 

“ The  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  is  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  because 
builders,  who  ought  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  these  things  (who  ought  also  to  be  able 
to  construct  chimneys  that  will  discharge  their 
smoke  into  the  air  instead  of  into  the  room), 
too  often  neglect  to  study  the  natural  laws 
which  chemists  and  physiologists  have  placed 
on  a sure  basis.  We  are  told  that  the  native 
porters  of  Canton  are  accustomed  to  balance 
the  load  which  they  carry  on  a pole  upon  their 
shoulders,  by  means  of  a large  stone  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  pole,  and  that  they 
deemed  the  suggestion  of  an  Englishman  an 
impertinent  interference,  who  wished  them  to 
balance  one  package  by  means  of  another. 
* Our  ancestors,’  they  said,  ‘ were  very  wise 
men,  and  they  never  carried  more  than  one 
package  at  a time,  and  this  they  balanced  by 
means  of  a stone ; shall  we  be  wiser  than  our 
ancestors  ? ’ So  may  a large  proportion  of  our 
modern  builders  exclaim,  ‘ Our  ancestors  were 
very  wise  men  ; they  never  thought  of  pro- 
viding special  means  for  ventilation  in  rooms 
and  public  buildings  ; shall  we  be  wiser  than 
our  ancestors  ?’  ” 


#Hi0CfU«uu>a. 

Railway  Jottings. — The  South  Wales 
Railway  was  opened  from  Swansea  to  Chep- 
stow, on  Tuesday  week.  The  only  tunnel  on 
the  line  is  one  of  800  yards  at  Newport.  The 
Tawe  is  crossed  by  a wooden  viaduct,  1797 
feet  3 inches  in  length,  and  containing  37  spans 
or  trusses  ; the  span  crossing  the  river  being 
110  feet  in  length;  the  others  varying  from  26 
to  27  feet : the  span  of  the  centre  arch  over  the 
river  is  102  feet,  and  the  height  from  high-water 
mark  to  under  beam  7‘2  feet.  In  the  construc- 
tion, 2600  loads  of  wood  have  been  employed, 
with  350  tons  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and 
3,000  cubic  yards  of  stone-work.  The  con- 
tract was  taken  by  Mr.  Hennet,  of  Bristol,  and 
has  been  mainly  executed  since  September 
last.  The  engineer  of  the  line  is  Mr.  Brunei. 

A viaduct  across  the  river  Blyth  has  just 

been  opened.  It  is  30  feet  high  and  77 0 
long.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Cail,  of  Westoe ; 
and  the  engineer,  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  New- 
castle.   Several  locomotives  have  been 

shipped  at  Liverpool  for  Cadiz,  to  work  on  the 

line  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez. A lady  was 

burnt  to  death  on  the  Lyons  line  of  railway 
lately,  while  the  train  was  in  transit,  and  her 
husband  in  vain  shouting  to  the  “ guards”  for 
help.  The  writer  of  a letter  to  the  Gazette 
des  Tribunaux,  while  pointing  attention  to 
this  fact,  recommends  that  “ a cord  should  be 
attached  to  an  alarm-bell,  as  in  Germany,  or 
some  other  means  should  be  established  to 
enable  passengers  to  have  the  train  stopped  in 
case  of  accident.”  How  such  a system  works 
in  Germany  we  do  not  know,  but  the  Ameri- 
can mode  of  free  access  to  guards  through  or 
along  the  carriages  is  certainly  far  preferable, 
and  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  accidents  of  a 
very  varied  description,  in  this  country  as  well 
as  abroad,  most  urgently  demands  the  adoption 
of  some  such  mode  of  guarding  against  them. 
The  office  of  a “guard”  attached  to  trains  in 
transit  is  a complete  mockery.  An  accident  of 
frequent  occurrence  happened  near  Montrose 
last  week,  in  the  fall  of  a child  from  a carriage 
door  while  the  train  was  running  at  the  rate 
of  25  miles  an  hour.  “ The  guard  being  far 
back  among  the  carriages,  the  cry  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  not  heard  for  some  minutes, 
during  which  the  train  had  proceeded  to  the 
Colliston  station.”  So  it  is  in  hundreds  of 
cases.  The  guard  is  one  of  the  most  useless 
appendages  to  a train,  and  is  almost  sure  to 
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fail  at  the  pinch ; whereas,  were  it  his  duty  to 
traverse  the  train  as  a watchman,  on  a proper 
footboard,  or  other  means  of  passing  to  and 
fro,  provided  for  the  purpose,  he  would  really 
merit  the  name  of  a guard,  and  be  of  constant 
use  as  such  in  ways  innumerable  for  the  palli- 
ation and  preverition  of  serious  accidents. 
The  Railway  Commissioners  recommended  the 
adoption  of  such  a precaution  in  preference  to 
the  objectionable  system  of  signals  without 
any  freedom  of  movement  for  the  guards. 

Croydon  Railway  Engine-Houses. — 
A correspondent  suggests  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  convert  these  rather  ornamental 
buildings  into  cbapels  of  ease  to  the  parish 
churches,  instead  of  selling  them  off  by  auction 
to  be  pulled  to  pieces.  At  Forest  Hill  there 
has  long  been  a great  need  for  church  accom- 
modation, and  the  adoption  of  his  suggestion, he 
says,  even  though  removal  and  rebuilding  were 
necessary,  might  save  the  greater  expense  of 
erecting  a church  as  proposed.  Near  the  Nor- 
wood station  a Dissenting  meeting-house  is  all 
but  finished. 

Workmen  and  the  ’51  Exhibition. — 
The  Manchester  Working  Men’s  Committee 
have  issued  an  address  to  their  fellow-work- 
men, wherein  they  say, — “ If  you  are  interested 
in  the  existence  of  plenty,  so  are  you  in- 
terested in  the  increase  of  all  those  inventions, 
both  mechanical  and  chemical,  which  tend  to 
produce  it.  You  are  therefore  interested,  and 
your  welfare  is  consulted  by  the  promoters  of 
the  Exhibition,  who  invite  the  inventors  of  im- 
proved agricultural  implements,  and  the  dis- 
coverers of  improved  modes  of  tillage,  to  make 
public  their  inventions  and  discoveries,  secur- 
ing them  from  appropriation  and  piracy  by 
others.  * * * You  of  the  iron  trades  in 

particular  are  directly  interested  in  every  im- 
provement ; for  an  obvious  improvement  upon 
a few  of  our  staple  machines,  mules,  or  looms, 
to  wit,  would  set  all  your  idlers  to  work;  and 
the  greater  the  progress  of  invention,  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  your  labour, 
and  the  higher  your  wages.  Other  trades  may 
say,  and  probably  do  say,  that  the  progress  of 
invention  will  supersede  their  labour,  and  that 
they  are  therefore  rather  interested  in  keeping 
back  invention  than  in  forwarding  it.  We 
know  that  this  feeling  does  prevail,  and 
although  we  do  not  share  it,  we  are  bound 
to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  subjects  of  it ; 
and  to  them  we  say,  let  us  for  argument’s 
sake  suppose  it  true.  Let  us  suppose  an 
improved  machine  introduced  in  any  one 
trade.  If  it  speed  production  it  cheapens 
produce,  and  in  an  article  of  general  consump- 
tion all  the  world  is  benefited — except  some 
of  the  workers  in  the  particular  branch  im- 
proved. Ought  the  interests  of  the  world  to 
be  neglected  on  account  of  this  derangement  ? 
Is  it  not  wiser  to  seek  to  remedy  the  partial 
evil  without  combating  against  the  universal 
good?  But  we  are  only  supposing  the  pro- 
gress of  invention  to  supersede  human  labour: 
our  belief  is,  that  it  ought  only  to  open  up 
new  spheres  of  operation,  for  nature  requires 
labour  from  us  all,  as  the  inseparable  condition 
of  health.” 

The  Iron  Works  op  Scotland. — There 
are  four  great  iron-fields  in  Scotland,  contain- 
ing 28  works  and  135  furnaces,  which  were  in 
blast  in  July  1849.  The  most  northerly  field 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth,  and  contains  5 
works,  and  15  furnaces — Devon  1,  Forth  5, 
Lochgelly  2,  Kinneil  4,  Carron  3.  The  largest 
is  that  of  Clydesdale,  containing  15  works,  and 
85  furnaces — Garscube  1,  Govan  5,  Clyde  7, 
Gartsherrie  16,  Summerlee  6,  Dundy  van  9, 
Calder  7,  Carnbrae  6,  Monkland  3,  Omoa  4, 
Coltness  6,  Shotts  4,  Castlehill  2,  Chapel  3, 
Langloan  6.  The  most  westerly  field  is  that 
in  the  north  of  Ayrshire,  containing  4 works 
and  22  furnaces — Kilbirnie  9,  Blair  6,  Kilwin- 
ning 3,  Portland  4.  The  most  southerly  field 
lies  on  the  borders  of  the  shires  of  Ayr, 
Lanark,  and  Dumfries,  containing  4 works  and 
13  furnaces — Lugar  4,  Dalmellington  2,  Muir- 
kirk  3,  Nithsdale  3. — North  British  Mail. 

The  Medals  for  the  1851  Exhibition. 
—Amongst  the  designs  for  medals  forwarded 
in  reply  to  the  Commissioners’  advertisement, 
and  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
are  a few  works  of  considerable  merit,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  repetitions  of  one  most 
hacknied  type.  Nos.  24,  27,  34,  43,  and  54, 
55,  and  56  (in  one  frame) ; 104  (3  in  one  frame): 
105  (ditto);  108  and  113  all  deserve  attention. 
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Provincial. — A new  church  (St.  Jude’s) 
is  in  course  of  erection  at  Southsea,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  T.  E.  Owen.  It  is  Decorated  in 
style,  with  nave  90  feet  by  30 ; two  aisles,  each 
75  feet  by  15  ; and  a chancel  33  feet  by  27. 
There  will  be  a tower  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
nave,  with  spire,  together  150  feet  in  height. 
The  structure  will  be  of  flint,  with  Caen  stone 
windows  and  dressings,  and  an  open  timber 
roof  GO  feet  high  (internally)  from  floor  to  point 
of  ceiling.  The  church  will  contain  seats  for 

1,000  persons,  340  free. The  chief  stone  of 

new  Kingswood  school,  Bath,  for  sons  of  Wes- 
leyan ministers,  was  laid  on  Thursday  week,  at 

Lansdown-hills. The  memorial  window  in 

honour  of  the  late  Queen  Dowager,  lately  sub- 
scribed for  at  Worcester,  &c.,  is  now  proposed 
to  be  put  up  at  the  east  end  of  the  new  church 

to  be  erected  at  North  Malvern. St.  Peter’s 

Church,  Bedford,  enlarged  in  1846,  is  already 
too  small  for  the  parishioners,  and  another  en- 
largement is  to  be  made  by  subscription. 

The  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Shelf,  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  on 
Friday,  week  before  last,  has  been  erected  and 
endowed  mainly  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
late  M.P.  for  Bradford.  The  design  was  by 
Messrs.  Mallinson  and  Healey,  of  Bradford 
and  Halifax,  architects,  and  is  in  the  Early 

Geometric  Decorated  style. The  masons 

of  Blackburn  have  struck  work  for  an  ad- 
vance of  6d.  a-day  in  their  wages. The 

Sunderland  Docks  were  opened  on  Thurs- 
day week.  The  length  of  the  portion  just 
opened  is  stated  at  2,000  feet,  average  breadth 
440;  covering  in  all,  18^  acres.  A spacious 
tidal  harbour  has  been  formed.  The  dock 
entrance  is  60  feet  wide;  depth  of  water  at 
quays,  20  feet ; in  middle,  24  feet.  Length  of 
quays  in  dock,  5,248  feet ; in  half-tide  basin, 
1,026  feet.  The  dock  will  contain  260  vessels; 
half-tide  basin,  38.  The  cost  of  works  yet  to 
complete,  viz.,  sea  outlet,  piers,  and  tidal  basin, 
is  stated  at  60,000?. ; the  whole  to  be  finished 
in  about  two  years. The  Mayor  of  Nor- 

wich, Mr.  Woodcock,  having  presented  to 
the  city  a turret-clock  (illuminated)  for  the 
Guildhall,  and  the  council  having  called  for 
designs  for  a turret  to  receive  it,  five  architects 
(Messrs.  Brown,  Bunn, Glover,  Kitton,and  Kerr) 
submitted  designs,  and  the  decision  was  given 
unanimously  in  favour  of  a design  by  the 
latter,  who  has  therefore  received  instructions 
to  carryout  the  work. The  Scotsman  is  advo- 

cating the  establishment  of  a National  Museum 

in  Edinburgh. A new  Dominican  friary  is 

in  course  of  erection  at  Cork.  It  is  Italian, 
with  a campanile  100  feet  high. 

Pursuit  of  Art  under  singular 
Difficulties. — A self-taught  artist  named 
Carter  has  recently  died  at  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
where  he  had  for  many  years  resided.  He 
was  originally  a farm  labourer,  and  by  accident 
lost  the  power  of  every  part  of  his  body  but 
the  head  and  neck.  By  the  force  of  perse- 
verance and  an  active  mind,  however,  he 
acquired  the  power  of  drawing  and  painting,  by 
holding  the  pencil  between  his  lips  and  teeth, 
when  placed  there  by  the  kind  offices  of  an 
affectionate  sister.  In  this  manner  he  has  not 
only  whiled  away  the  greater  part  of  fourteen 
years  of  almost  utter  physical  helplessness,  but 
has  actually  produced  works  which  have  met 
with  high  commendation.  His  groups  and 
compositions  are  said  to  have  been  “ most 
delicately  worked  and  highly  finished.”  The 
poor  fellow  had  contemplated  the  preparation 
of  some  grand  work  for  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, but  the  little  of  physical  life  remain- 
ing in  him  was  lately  extinguished  by  a new 
accident.  The  best  of  his  art-productions 
would  surely  be  worth  a place  in  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  even  independently  of  anything  like 
art-merit. 

Westminster  Bridge. — The  trustees  are 
applying  to  Parliament  for  power  to  erect  a 
temporary  bridge,  in  case  the  old  bridge  be- 
come so  dangerous  as  to  prevent  traffic  cross- 
ing it  altogether,  till  either  repaired  or  rebuilt. 
The  arches,  it  appears,  are  still  sinking,  as  they 
have  continued  to  do  during  the  last  six 
months,  or  rather  for  years,  at  intervals.  Sir 
R.  Inglis  deprecated  the  idea  of  any  further 
attempt  to  repair  the  present  structure,  as  the 
committee  appointed  four  years  ago  had  found 
that  the  foundations  were  originally  vicious 
and  could  never  be  made  sound.  Yet  it  was 
still  proposed  to  repair  it  at  an  expense  of 
70,000?.,  while,  of  360,000?.  required  for  a new 


bridge,  100,000?.  would  be  furnished  by  the 

Bridge  Estate  Fund. In  the  third  report 

of  the  committee  of  the  Commons  alluded  to, 
dated  5th  August,  1846,  the  first  resolution 
states,  “ That  the  majority  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  examined  on  the  point,  concur 
in  the  statement  that  the  foundation  of  West- 
minster-bridge  having  been  originally  vicious, 
the  bridge  can  never  be  permanently  sound.” 
Now,  as  the  majority  of  witnesses  comprised 
the  first  civil  engineering  talent,  it  is  some- 
what odd  that  such  opinion  should  go  for 
nothing;  and  that  in  June  1850,  without  any 
subsequent  report,  a Bill  should  be  introduced 
“to  build  and  maintain  a temporary  bridge 
during  the  repairs  of  the  present  structure.” 
It  perhaps  may  be,  that  as,  by  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  bridge,  an  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded of  viewing  the  new  palace  from  a more 
distant  point,  after  all,  the  new  structure 
(for  repairing  the  “ vicious  ” old  bridge  is  out 
of  the  question)  will  start  from  the  wharfs  north 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  thus  carrying  a new 
line  of  road  by  Charles-street  into  St.  James’s- 
park,  relieving  Great  George-street  of  much  of 
its  traffic,  and  leaving  it  more  free  as  an  ap- 
proach from  the  Park  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  same  time  giving  an  opportunity 
for  clearing  away  the  mass  of  old  dilapidated 
buildings  lying  between  Charles-street  and 
Downing-street  as  a proper  site  for  the  Records, 
being  in  immediate  connection  with  the  State 
Paper  Office,  and  the  principal  Government 
offices.  This  plan  seems  to  possess  many  ad- 
vantages, and  the  injury  done  to  property  in 
Bridge-street  would  be  comparatively  trifling. 
It  is  understood  the  south  side  of  Bridge- 
street  is  to  be  removed  for  the  New  Palace- 
yard  quadrangle,  the  houses  on  the  north  side 
thus  becoming  far  more  valuable  as  private  or 
official  residences. — A.  Z. 

Birmingham  Society  of  Arts  and 
School  of  Design. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  this  institution 
was  held  on  Friday  in  last  week,  when  the 
committee’s  report  was  read,  congratulating 
the  subscribers  on  the  progress  and  prospects 
made.  The  number  of  students  during  the 
previous  month  was  514,  of  whom  149  were 
young  women.  Appeal  was  made  to  the 
paintings  and  drawings  exhibited  on  the  walls 
as  evidence  of  progress.  The  committee  also 
specially  noticed  a design  by  one  of  the  students 
for  a table  to  be  electrotyped  in  silver  for 
Prince  Albert  and  placed  in  the  International 
Exhibition.  The  meeting  was  a numerous 
one,  and  various  appropriate  addresses  were 
delivered  and  resolutions  passed  in  support  of 
the  society  and  its  objects. 

Six  Hundred  New  Churches.  — The 
commissioners  inquiring  into  the  practicability 
of  subdividing  the  more  populous  parishes 
into  separate  parishes  of  4,000  souls,  report 
that  an  immediate  and  pressing  demand  exists 
for  600  new  churches,  at  a cost  of  2,000,000?. 
“ Some  not  needing  to  be  very  capacious  or 
expensive,  might  be  estimated  at  an  average  of 
3,500?.  each,  the  total  being  2,100,000?.”  The 
commissioners  propose  the  sale  of  advow- 
sons  in  the  gift  of  the  chancellorship,  to  pro- 
vide means  for  proceeding  with  the  work. 

Improvement  in  Blasting. — A cartridge 
tube  of  water-proof  paper,  made  of  a conical  or 
sugar-loaf  form,  has  been  used  at  Philadelphia 
by  a Mr.  Speakman,  for  insertion  into  the 
usual  blast  hole,  in  order  to  ensure  a greater 
breadth  of  effect.  Rammed  in  with  earth,  and 
fired,  the  force  of  the  wedge-like  mass  of 
powder  is  said  to  take  a lateral  direction,  and 
to  yield  double  execution  compared  with  the 
old  operation  of  tamping. 

State  Papers. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Publishing  State  Papers,  they  came  to  the 
resolution  of  publishing  accurate  calendars  of 
the  domestic  papers  in  this  noble  collection 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth  ; — and,  moreover,  that  they  have 
unanimously  entrusted  the  editorship  of  this 
national  work  to  Mr.  R.  Lemon. 

Tiie  West  London  Literary  Institu- 
tion, Chelsea,  contemplates  the  erection  of 
a lecture  hall,  &c.  An  eligible  site  having  pre- 
sented itself,  the  council  propose  to  raise  2,000?. 
in  400  loan  shares  of  5?.  each,  to  bear  interest, 
and  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  equitable  charge 
upon  the  building  itself ; such  shares  to  be 
paid  in  monthly  instalments  of  10s.  per  share, 
until  paid  up. 


Steel  and  Iron. — In  the  history  of  a 
penny-half-penny  foreign  file,  the  Manchester 
Courier  gives  some  curious  particulars  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  competition  in  steel  and  iron. 
The  file  was  bought  in  a Birmingham  retail 
shop,  though  made  in  Germany.  A file-maker 
in  Birmingham  said  he  could  not  make  it  for 
anything  like  the  money.  One  of  the  largest 
file  manufacturers  in  Sheffield  “ could  not 
possibly  make  even  {1,000  dozen  of  them  for 

less  than  2s.  6d.  a dozen,  or  2^d.  each.” 

A demand  for  British  iron  seems  to  be  spring- 
ing up  in  Spain.  Madrid  is  setting  the  ex- 
ample by  sending  over  for  pipes,  pumping 
engines,  and  machinery,  for  new  water-works 
about  to  be  established,  to  supersede  the  old 
water-carriers  by  a plentiful  supply  from  the 
river  Lozoya.  Mining  implements  of  British 
manufacture  are  also  in  demand.—- ; — The  price 
of  iron  in  the  manufacturing  districts  is  likely 
to  be  still  further  reduced,  notwithstanding 
recent  limitations  of  make. 

Names  of  Streets. — The  Genoese  have 
found  out,  before  ourselves,  the  folly  of  calling 
a street  New-street ; but  they  have  not  very 
wisely  corrected  it  by  naming  one  of  their  last 
Newest- street,  — Strada  Nuovissima.  Upon 
this  principle  they  must  call  the  next  street 
they  build  Newer-than-all-street,  or  Extremely- 
new-street,  or  New-of -the- very-newest-descrip- 
tion-street. They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
calling  their  streets,  as  we  do,  after  the  names 
of  obscure  builders  and  proprietors — a very 
dull  custom  and  idle  piece  of  vanity,  especially 
in  a country  that  abounds  in  great  names. 
The  streets  of  a metropolis  ought  to  exhaust 
the  whole  nomenclature  of  great  men,  national 
or  otherwise,  before  it  begins  with  bricklayers. 
— Autobiography  of  heigh  Hunt. 

Removal  of  a Warehouse. — The  whole- 
sale removal  of  a large  warehouse  was  achieved 
last  week  at  Cardiff.  Messrs.  Grant,  timber 
merchants,  having  lately  had  occasion  to  en- 
large their  premises,  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
move their  bonded  warehouse  a distance  of 
about  one  hundred  feet.  Instead  of  accom- 
panying the  task  by  taking  the  whole  asunder 
and  shifting  it  stick  by  stick,  in  the  old  style, 
the  entire  pile  was  the  other  day  at  once  re- 
moved, with  great  ease,  and  without  extracting 
a single  nail,  by  raising  the  whole  warehouse 
on  rollers  and  propelling  it  by  massive  chains. 

Hall  of  Assembly  for  West-End. — 
A capacious  music  or  assembly  hall  has  been 
projected  for  erection  in  Langham-place,  Re- 
gent-street, on  the  site  of  the  carriage  reposi- 
tory adjoining  All  Soul’s  Church.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  20,000?.  to  25,000 ?.  including 
purchase  of  lease,  &c.  A plan  of  the  building, 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Boulnois,  architect,  has  been 
lithographed  for  private  circulation. 

Choleraic  Effects  of  Cesspool  and 
Sewer  Emanations. — At  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire, a coroner’s  jury  has  just  returned 
a verdict,  to  the  effect  that  the  death  of  a 
woman,  who  was  seized  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  cholera  during  the  cleansing  of  a cesspool, 
“ was  caused  by  inhaling  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  emitted  from  the  contents  of  the 
pool,” — a clear  enough  index  to  the  nature  of 
one  at  least  of  the  causes  at  work  in  towns 
with  defective  sewerage,  during  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  in  hot  seasons. 


TENDERS 

Delivered  to  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  3owor9 
for  sewers  in  Westminster,  agreeable  to  advertisement  in 


our  paper  of  the  1 5th  inst. 

Johnson  £9,800 

Smith  and  Pierce 9,500 

Hill  7,900 

Humphreys  and  Thirst  (accepted)  7.S00 


Mr.  11.  M.  I'hipsou,  architect. 

C.  Townsend  (St.  Mary  Cray)  £1,226 

W.  Peek  4,012 

Coopor  and  Davis 3,950 

A V.  Higgs  3,945 

John  Carter  3,892 

AV.  Harding  (Fulham) 3,923 

J.  Faithfull 3,772 

G.  May 3,715 

John  Young  3,588 

Walker  anil  Soper  3,036 

John  Goodwin  (Lewisham)  2,973 

James  Barker  2,S74 


For  three  warehouses  to  bo  erected  in  Qucon-9treet; 
Mr.  John  Griffiths,  architect. 


Jny  £9,G13 

Piper  8,790 

Ashby  8,719 

Locke  aud  Ne9ham 8,500 

Haines 8,358 

Trego  8,160 

Orimsdcll  7,963 

Browne  7,457 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“W.  G.,”  “H.  G.,”  “Suggestive  Competitor,”  “M.” 
“E.  A.”  (declined,  with  thanks),  “G.  P.  K.,”  “ J.  C.,” 
" R.  S.,”  “ Playfair,”  “ E.  T.  and  Son,”  “ Stable  Paving” 
(in  reply  to  our  correspondent  on  this  subject,  the  Kamp- 
tulicon  Factory  has  heeu  rebuilt  in  the  Grcenwich-road), 
“ B.  and  P.,”  “B.”  (Liverpool),  “ S.  S.  B.,”  “ J. 

P.'^ (thanks,  but  we  should  be  unable  to  afford  block), 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  bo  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  OLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, art,  Soho-squarc.  London. —ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  lame  and  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  lie  can  offer  at  the  very 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  as  manufac- 
tured, or  cut  to  size  and  glazed. 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  — HETLEY 

and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders.  and  the  Trade 
generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  PRICES  for  the  above  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  of 
about  40  per  cent,  has  been  made  on  the  usual  Glazing 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE.and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  arc  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  ouaD-' 
tity  of  the  aheapest  patterns  nlwnys  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  tbe  most  moderate  terms.— CH  ARLES  LONG 
Wo- 1.  King-street.  Baker-street.  Portman-square.-  Cash  only 


I?  and  W.  II,  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-4  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  orices  of 
t!«ir  PATENT  PI, ATE  OI.A8S.  BRITISH  PI.ATE,  .Srod 
l-dazing,  of  uurivalled  quality  and  finish  ROUGH 
* A.TE.  GIt,°AVN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  terms  Listof  prices,  estimates,  ar.d  every  information 
Bent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass, -size,  8fi  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall ; to  be  seen  at.  their  warehouse.  315.  Oxford-street. 


^TMiOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supdIv  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WI NDOW  GLASS,  PlaFnandCoToured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  4 inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates.  Ac,  Ac.  White  Lead,  Paints 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes.  Ac. ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  : 
Lend  1 ipe  from  i inch  to  44  inches  bore;  Solder,  Water-closets’, 
Basins.  Plumber  sand  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses —Address,  87,  Bishopsgnte-strect  Without 
See  Paced  List  Advertisement.  Sntnrdn.'-..lnneis. 


SAN  DS  and  LMLRY,  2,  Robert-street, 

Bedford-row,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  persons  engaged  in 
building  to  their  prices  for  prepared  sashes  and  frames,  doors, 
Bhop-fronfs,  greenhouse  lights.  Ac.  Ac.,  full  lists  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  on  application.  N.B.  Always  on  hand  a large  stock  of 
well-seasoned  doors,  mouldings,  Ac.,  of  various  patterns. 


HURWOOD’S  PATENT  APPARATUS 

for  MOVING  and  FASTENING  WINDOWS,  Ac. 
Gkseiial  Dksciuption.— This  invention  recommends  itself  In  all 
Its  applications  by  its  simplicity,  cflicienoy,  nud  certainty  of  action, 
ano  entirely  dispenses  with  all  pulleys,  weights,  cords,  springs,  set- 
ropes,  fastenings,  Ac.  A principal  feature  in  the  invention  is  the 
application  of  the  screw,  or  worm  working  into  a wheel  or  rack, 
as  a prime  mover.  The  apparatus  moves  with  ease  and  certainty  : 
is  very  durable,  not  likely  to  be  out  of  order ; is  perfectly  secure  in 
every  position,  and  is  applicable  to  conservatories,  French  ease- 
ments, folding-shutters,  stables,  ventilators,  skylights,  ship  scuttles, 
deck  and  stern  lights,  and  to  all  descriptions  of  windows,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  to  public  buildings,  where  security  is  an  im- 
portant. object,  as  in  lunatic  asylums. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Patentee, 
and  also  the  terms  upon  which  licenses  are  granted. 

*»*  Illustrative  Catalogues  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
patentee,  Ipswich,  by  inclosing  twelve  stamps,  to  cover  postage. 


T IGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

— Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  baring  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
wilhng  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compc- 
tition.— CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34,  (Joinmercial-road,  Lambeth. 
CAST-IRON  1'11'RS;  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac' 

I?  AIN  PIPES,  &c.— F.  A.  TIDDEMAN, 

1 St  Ann’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Blackfriars-bridge, 

keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Elbows,  Ac.,  half 
round  and  O.  G.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water  or  Gas,  Flanch 
i Pipes,  Sash  Weights,  and  other  Castings ; Iron  Work  for  Bakers’ 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

tpARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

.^TNi^lriusJIJeP£ir.s,- , SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
or  HOPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention- WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 

I GMT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE 

ROOFING.— CROGGON’S  Patent  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt, 
anti  inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls.  Bold  in  rolls  32  inches  wide. 
Id.  per  square  foot : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radia- 
tion  oi  heat,  and  deadening  sound  ; and  sheathing  for  ships’ bot- 
toms, on  which  the  copper  lies  smooth.  Samples,  directions,  and 
testimonials  sent  by  post— CRQGGoN  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgatc-hill. 


IF 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

IRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN  and  other  CEMENTS,  and  PLAS- 
'TJSK  of  PARIS,  at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  Bnllus- 
ltcrs.  Capitals,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets.  Trusses. 
Wreaths,  Scrolls,  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  and 
other  Chimney-Shafts,  Soffits, Bed-moulds,  Pateras  Ac.,  Ac.  Centro 
Jj  lowers  from  10  feet  diameter  downwards.  An  assortment  of 
1 “hop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing.— HERBERT  and  SON, 
'Modellers,  Ac., 43,  Parker-street,  Drury-lnne. 


I Flexible  india-rubber  pipes 

AND  TUBING,  for  Railway  Companies.  Brewers.  Dis- 


„ AND  TUBING,  for  Railway  Companies,  Brewers,  Dis- 
tillers, Fire  Engines,  Gas  Companies,  Gardening  and  Agricultural 
- •iv  N c 0 C K’S  patent  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

1RU13LER  HOSE-PIPES  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor, 
laud  acids  without  injury — do  not  become  hard  or  stiff  in  any  tem- 
perature (but  are  always  perfectly  flexible)  and  as  they  require  no 
' application  of  oil  or  dressing,  arc  particularly  well  adapted  for 
1 f,Ire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liquid 
: Manure,  nnd  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is 

• required.  Made  all  sizes,  from  4 inch  bore  upwards,  and  of  any 
l length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  with 

brass-taps,  copper  branch  and  roses  complete,  ready  to  be  attached 
, iiRm,'11,51;  water-butts,  or  cisterns.  Sole  manufacturer,  JAMES 
HANCOCK!  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 

‘ Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 

• not-water  and  stcum  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  any  thick- 
ness for  all  kinds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes. 


BRITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE.— 

^,le  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gamed  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Otbce.-Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  TIIICKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


THE  BRITISH  (formerly  the  Architect’s, 

Ac.)  ASSURANCE  COM  FAN  Y,  fin,  LOMBAltD-STREET. 


m,  ,,  8YDNEY  SMIRKE.  Esq.  A.5la.TREET’ 

The  Hates  for  both  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  arc  as  low  as  can 
with  safety  be  taken.  The  Premiums  for  Life  Assurance  made 
payable  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.— Prospectuses  and 
all  particulars  maybe  had  at  the  Head  Office,  or  of  any  of  the 
Agents. JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 

UNITED  K I N G D O M MUTUAL 

ANNUITY  SOCIETY,  38.  Moorgate-strcet,  City.  For 
securing  Annuities  of  every  description,  by  the  payment  of  small 
periodical  premiums,  or  otherwise. 

John  Mncgregor.  Esq.  M.P. 

James  Josiali  Millard,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Pearce  Poeock,  M.A. 

Every  information  conueoted  with  the  operations  of  the  Society 
also  prospectuses  and  copies  of  the  rules,  can  be  obtained  on  appli’- 
oatiou  at  the  Office.— By  order  of  the  Board. 

E.  DANIELS,  Secretary. 


1 7NGLISII  & CAMBRIAN  ASSURANCE 

-*  SOCIETY.— Offices.  9,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  Lon- 
don. Capital,  150,000!.  in  12,000  shares  of  12!.  10s.  each,  with  power 
of  increase  to  one  million.  Life  Policies  indisputable. 

TRUSTEES. 

Stephen  Olding.juu.  Esq.  I Francis  Lloyd,  Esq. 

G.  M.  Murray,  Esq.  | AV.  Whitelock,  Esq. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Rogers,  Olding,  Sharp,  and  Company, 

29,  Clements-lnne. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Life  Policies  indisputable. 

Lives  “declined”  by  other  offices  accepted. 

Fees  to  private  Medical  Referees  of  Insurers. 

Fire  Policies  granted  for  sums  ndapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
all  classes  (with  a division  of  profits). 

Loans  advanced  upon  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property,  and  to 
Share  and  Policy  holders,  upon  undoubted  personal  security. 

Agents  and  Medical  Referees  wanted  in  town  and  countrv 
GEORGE  A N G US,  Secretary. 


House  decorator  and  gilder.— 

TO  ARCHITECTS.— J.  M’LACHLAN  begs  to  return 
thanks  to  Ins  friends  for  tlieir  patronage  during  the  time  he  lias 
been  in  husiness,  and  to  inform  them  and  the  profession  generally 
that  lie  has  OPENED  PREMISES  at  35,  ST.  J AMES’S-STREET, 
Piccadilly,  ns  a more  central  place  of  business,  where  he  hopes  to 
have  their  support. 

J.  M’L..  as  a practical  house-painter  and  decorative  artist,  is 
prepared  to  make  designs,  with  estimates,  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms ; or  gentlemen  may  have  their  own  designs  executed  with 
taste  and  effect  Parisian  nnd  English  Decorations  nnd  Paper- 
hangings  of  the  newest  patterns;  Gilding  in  all  its  branches,  at 
35,  St.  J ames’s-strect 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Sc. 

GREY-STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

may  be  hod  at  Whitehall-wharf,  Cannon  - . 


Westminster, 

- ■ ; rd-street.  Re- 

Bargcs  will  be  loaded  at  the  Works,  at 

’ ” v wharf 

Y,  Es 

: Mr.  TREMAIN,  ; 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  heeu  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  1ms  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
•t?  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  be  manufactured  in  London,  aud  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SON  S.  M i Ubank-strcet,  W estminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
aud  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  paintca  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  nnd  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant, substitute  for  common  plasteriug  in  those  eases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Mi  11  bank -street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  tnnt  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  hut  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 


PAPER-H  ANGINGS.— C OT  T E R E L L, 

BROTHERS,  No.  500,  New  Oxford-street,  London,  invite 
the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  superior  and  im- 
portant collection  of  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS.  The  stock,  which  is  very  extensive,  embraces  every 
description  of  paper-hangings,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
finished  in  use,  nnd  will  be  found  in  chaste  design  and  harmo- 
nious colouring  well  adapted  to  the  improving  taste  of  the  public, 
nnd  at  prices  quite  in  accordance  with  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  specimens  of  panel  designs,  or  decorations  for  walls 
and  ceilings,  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of  persons  of  taste  ; by 
novel  arrangement  they  arc  fitted  so  that  the  finished  effect  of  a 
room  may  be  seen  nt  a glance  ; strict  attention  is  paid  to  architec- 
tural propriety  aud  harmonious  combinations  of  form  and  colour, 
often  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  class  of  designs.  The  show- 
rooms are  constantly  open  to  visitors,  nt  500,  New  Oxford-street, 
Loudon ; and  in  the  west  of  Euglaud,  at  Bristol  and  Bath. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

nnd  dining  rooms 38 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 


Bronze  drawing-room  papers  .. 


4d. 
9d. 
).  Gd. 


Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  Od. 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  481,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


HORNE’S  INDIA-RUBBER  PAPER 

for  DAMP  WALLS  is  the  cheapest  nnd  best  hitherto 
offered  to  the  trade,  the  price  being  2s.  Gd.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards, 
and  its  being  entirely  free  from  the  unpleasant  odour  arising  from 
guttn  perehn  and  pitch  papers,  and  considerably  lower  in  price,  is 
nil  important  desideratum  in  its  favour.  — ROBERT  HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Gracechurcb-strect, 
City,  at  the  same  time  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect 
his  extensive  stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer 
at  the  following  unprecedented  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash 

Stout  lining  paper 4Jd" 

Superior  ditto 6d.  and  7d. 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at  5d. 

An  excellent  oak  paper at  9d. 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7<L  to  9d. 

Hand-made  marbles la  Od.  to  Is.  6d. 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Od. 

Rich  flock  papers  (by  a new  process)  . . 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  6d. 

Haud-made  granites lOd.  to  la  Od. 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods,  superior  to  auy 
hitherto  manufactured  on  paper. 

N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  showing  the  style  and 
quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps,  nnd  the 
goods  desp  atched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to 
the  amount  of  the  order  given.— Folding  screens  in  great  variety, 
wholesale  nnd  retail.— To  be  obtained  only  at  HORNE'S  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Establishment,  41,  Gracechurch-strcet,  Loudon-bridge. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  aud  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  auy  depth. 
SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  G3,  Dorset-street),  removed 
to  the  new  Factory,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  & SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carriage  and  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  are  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  mnde  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
flui  ds  from  a d cpth  not  exceeding  28  feet ; 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  & SONS, 

8,  Crescent,  Jewin-strect,  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  290,  page  491 ; and  nlBO  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder.”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
'lement:  it-  does  not  vegetate, oxvdate, or  turn  green;  ~ ’ •• 


from  live  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  i 


-TS; 


also  at  their  Depflt,  4G,  Ilanovcr-strect,  Liverpool. 

nnHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

A STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  nt  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MORLEY’S 
warehouses  aud  dwelling  inW ood-street,  Gresham-street,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  tliat  with 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  1 feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterer’s  work  was  almost  invariably  followed,  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  mo  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  botli  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  agreat  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Clias.  Francis  and  Sous,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 

MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  bo  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  form- 
teraaluse,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  104  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent-  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature. 


therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  ei 
mous  saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  ndvoi 
tapes  therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  i 


SEES 


beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  aud  ornamental 
may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
Sl'EVENSand  SON.nt  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
■•-lone,  London  — Manufactory,  Derwent  r,:" 

*.iis  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper 

after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 

JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.— The  /attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent and  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 


, ...  lime-wnsh  or  water- 
colour, is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  lie  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  &c.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities  ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
nnd  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 

dealers. 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  &c. 

THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 
nected with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  nn  exten- 
sive Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  PLASTER 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the 
very  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
supply  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

WORKS  — Tuscany  Wharf,  Regent’s  Canal,  Kingsland-road, 
London. 

DEPOTS  — Lee’s  Wharf,  Paddington  ; and  Phcenix  Wharf, 
Greenwieh. 

N.B.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone,  Plasterers’  Hair,  <fcc.  &c. 


B 


ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 


. ready  for  use,  aud  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint, 
beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE 
’ Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 

tcring,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
asks  of  1,  2,  ana  3 cwt.,  at  8s.  15s.  and  21s.,  casks 

inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  aud  permanence : not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years, 
aud  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s. ; 
rich  browns.  2s.  9d. : greens  nnd  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co., 2,  Wollington-strcet,  Goswcll-street. 
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Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIM  MS  (late  William  Clcavel,  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basil), 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  lie  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established},  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  aud  Well-seasoned  OAIC  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  1 inch  to  11  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
UealB,  Onk  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery.  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIM  MS'S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


Flooring.— Alfred  rosling  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trnde  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICESof  his  t>RY  FLOOR 


BOARDS,  of  which  lie  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  i>  quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  currentprices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior °™ M 


bridge  Wharf,  Baukside,  October,  1849. 


-- N.uthwark- 


TIIOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New-road,  Southwark,  near  the 


Merchant,  Bermondsey  New-road.  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 


mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  hr  laths;  wheelwrights'  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill jp rices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 


N.B.  English  timber  takeu  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

11  in.  yellow,  per  sq 30s.  od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq Pis.  Od. 

1 „ „ 17s.  lid.  5 11s.  9d. 

1J  „ „ . ....  14s.  90.  | | „ „ Ids.  fld. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  loss  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCH  BUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
nnd  Planing  Mills,  Kiug's-road,  Chelsea. 


I^OR  TIMBER  anrl  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  and  Co.,  75,  Ohl  Broad-street,  City,  Shipowners 
nnd  Importers.— N.B.  Contractors,  Builders,  Timber  Merchants, 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  hy  mil,  cnnal,  and  coast- 
wise, in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. — Direct  from  the  docks,  and 
wholesale  only. 


MUIR'S  PLANING 

PATENT  MACHINE. 

SAW  MILLS.  GILLINGITAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,Ae.,Snwn  on  the  most  approved  principle, 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  nnd  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  witli  the  Thames  hy  the  Grosvenor 
Cnual.  Goods  fetched  from  tho  docks  aud  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  CO.YI- 

PANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  aud 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 

Mllll  I.TIIVDS  mnBldlini,  nl  1 1 l-.ii-.,  Inn  SiS.,r..u,  1 1 


MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  ino  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensivo  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

r IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  aud  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  nnd  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  aud 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  lining,  out  and  pinned  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goodsat  very  moderate  prices. 


Ladders,  barrows,  &c.  for  sale 

or  HIRE.— O.  ELL  iuvites  the  attention  of  Builders,  Con- 
tractors, Decorators,  aud  the  trade  generally,  to  the  large  Stock  of 
Ladders,  Barrows,  Machines,  Trestles,  Steps,  Ac.,  he  has  always  on 
hand  in  every  way  suited  to  their  various  purposes.  Excavators 
barrows  at  9s  , 12s..  and  l-Is.  per  barrow  complete.  Ladders,  Steps, 
Ac.  equally  low.  For  particulars  see  printed  lists,  which  can  he 
had  upon  application.— Manufactories,  Nos.  a and  (i,  Totteuham- 
court,  New-road,  St.  Puneras. 


COTTAM  and  HALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street, 

Oxford-street,  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  to  their  new  and 
improved  patterns  in  STABLE  FURNITURE  The  mnnger, 
rack. and  water  trough  arc  placed  in  a line  together,  nnd  may  be 
had  either  plain,  galvanized,  or  enamelled.  Costings  and  wrnught- 
iron  work  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Under- 
ground pine,  5s.  9d.  per  owt.  Estimates  upon  applicath 
COTTAM  and  )T  1 1 T '•’«  • * 


1 HALLEN,  2.  Winsley-street,  Oxford-st,  London. 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 

facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  nnd  55,  Wycli-street. 

lilalnhll.linS  luin  . . .. .1  - l - ,i e — i “3  01 


..nd  SPINDLES.  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  AltNOTT'S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, smiths.  Hell-hangers.  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DO<  >R  FU  RNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
en  iuiui:  with  finger-plates.  hell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iran  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah's,  Chubb's, 

and  Pitt's  Patent.— To  tlieir 

^^NAIONUERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
binges,  holts,  Ac.  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  aud  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espagiuolctte  holts.  Ac.  Ac. 

•rElK  JSSSStfU."-*  ‘“lu4Ills  ‘“■“I*-  «•>. 

Pr  ists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally?  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
r^ecteble  ho^e. 1)0063  ShaU  be  e,1URUy  M low  Rs  those  of  ocher 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


fHHUBB’S  WROUGHT-IRON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  I 


_ . DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms. 

large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  tho  best  manner,  and 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  constantly 
at  very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 
d Patent  Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  all 


derate  pr 

........  ...... ..  o tec  tor  Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purpoi..... 

C.  CHUBB  and  SON.  sole  Manufacturers,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 


yard, London. 


ESTABLISHED  1795. 

I?  TANN  and  SONS’  PATENT  RELI- 

ANCE  LOCK,  and  CHEMICAL  RESISTING  FILLED 
FIRE-PROOF  IRON  SAFES,  CHESTS.  Ac.-E.  TANN  and 
SONS  have  great  pleasure  of  announcing  the  complete  success  of 
tho  Public  Test  before  the  Mayor  and  hundreds  of  persons,  at  the 
Islington  Market,  Liverpool,  on  Thursday,  June  13th,  when  tho 
Safe  completely  resisted  the  influence  of  a large  fire— of  wood  and 
coals— not  less  than  forty  hundred  weight,  for  three  hours,  nnd 
afterwards  for  an  additional  hour,  preserving  its  contents. 

N.B.  Part  of  the  contents  were  a 501.  bank  note,  a 51  ditto,  a gold 
and  silver  watch.  Manufactory,  1,  Hope-street,  Hackney-road, 
London.  The  Trade  supplied  with  every  article  in  the  above  line 
at  low  prices,  not  to  be  equalled. 


H 


OT- WATER  APPARATUS.— The 


attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 

requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
ohiirclicsand  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  ana 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilus,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  nnd  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 


heat  is  reauired.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 


whom  tfiey  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
' on,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 
BENJAMIN  FOW  l,ER.  latcof Dorsct-stroct,  removed  to  the 
cw  factory,  Whitcfriars-strect.  Fleet-street. 


IMPROVED  KITCHEN  RANGES.— 

BROWN  and  GREEN’S  PATENT  KITCHEN  RANGE  is 
the  most  economical,  cleanly,  and  convenient : it  is  a certain  cure 
for  a' smoky  ohimuey.  B.  and  G.’s  Improved  Open  Fire  Range, 
with  patent  self-acting  oven  and  back  boiler,  is  a universal 


Range,  the  p..—  

Prospectuses.  Ac.,  forwarded  (post free)  o 
aud  GREEN,  Lulon,  Beds. 


, application  to  BROWN 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
I RONMONGEltY,  at  YOUNG'S,  191,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 25  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  Gd.  Us.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 5d.  7d.  Is.  2d.  Is.  fid.  ) per 

4d.  (id.  lOd.  20d.  i 1,000. 

Nos.  3 4 5 (i 

Patent  Line Cs.  7 a 3d.  9s.  10s.  9d.  per  gross. 

2 2J  3 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe 9!<L  lOJd.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


G<  RICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

I RANGE  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Wal worth-road,  London. 
Elliptio  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2}d.  per  inch ; Register 
Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3-feet  Self-acting  Cottngc  Ranges,  Oven  aud  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  9d.  perewt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

15s.  14s.  Gd.  14s.  13s.  12a  Od,  cwt. 

11  1!  3 21  3 in. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  owt. 

(i-iiieh  2 bolt  Rim  Lock.-,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  (id.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  0s.  Od.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  beating  greenhouses,  Ao., on 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat-known. 


BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.- 


Elliptio  Stoves,  double  baoks,  21d.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  Gd.  Gjd.  7!d.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Circular  Ovens  and  Baok  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft , 21. 18s.  3 ft.  G in.,  31.  7s.  4 ft , 31.  153. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  ami  Back-Boiler,  35s.  each. 

3-fcet  self-acting  ditto  ditto,  3Gs.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5a  per  civt. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

*'J  - ’ - ' - ’ Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  per  1,00' . 


lOd. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  1£„.  , ..  . .. 

Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  owt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


30d. 


4s.  4a  Gd.  5a  Gd.  7s.  8a  10a  Gd.  per  grosa 
At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  CliftweU-strect,  Finsbury -square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  ou  application  nt.  tho  w areno'usc,  or  bv  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  owt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15a  14a  Gd.  14a  13a  13a  per  cwt 

1§  1J  2 2j  3 inch. 

Cross  Gnniet  Hinges,  per  di 
2s.  (id.  3a  3d.  4s.  3d.  5a 


7d. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

DjiL  lOJd.  la  Id.  Is.  5iL  la  8d.  per  yard. 
2 2}  3 3J  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS  — NET  CASH. 

A price-list  rnav  be  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  fi.  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury  .London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOOKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ao. 


JII.  BUOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturcli 

• and Boobbyer,  I ronmongery.  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  nnd  Tool 


..  , Upholders,  Ac. , 

at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15s.  lls.  Gd.  14a  13a  13s.  perewt 

li  1J  2 21  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

la  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2d.  2a  Gd.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 G inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Lino. 

4a  4s.  Gd.  5a  6d.  7a  8a  Gd.  10a  Gd.  per  grosa 
No.  1 2 3 4 6 6 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt  Sash  Weights,  5a  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3a  6d.  per  dozen. 

DR.  AltNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  aud  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  chiua,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
born,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates.  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  en  suite. 

B.  aud  Co.  are  the  in veutors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS,  Ac.,  so  universally  approved  ot— Established  nearly  200 
years,  for  the  supply  of  goods  from  the  best  manufactories  at  tho 
lowest  prices. 


Church  bells.  — bowen  and  co.  . 

beg  respectfully  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  Railway  v 
Companies,  Merchants,  and  others,  that  they  can  be  supplied  with  i 
CHURCH.  RAILWAY,  PLANTATION.  TURRET,  SHIP,  , 
FACTORY,  aud  all  other  descriptions  of  BELLS,  of  a superior  r 
metal  and  tone,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  at  their  Foundry,  \ 
Red  Lion-street.  Clej-keriwell. 

N.B.— All  kinds  of  heavy  Brass  and  Gun-metal  Castings. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT  i 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of  1 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  nre  secured, 

be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  a-  ’ r"nm 

leiccstcr-sq 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80,Gosvvell-street (late of  I 

Brick -lane,  St.  Luke's'.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  greataddi-  - 
tionsto  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  I 
he  can  nowsupply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Copine,  Balconies,  Window  Guards,  • 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb  I 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti-  i 
levers,  Newel  Burs,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and  ! 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ae. 

BAKER'S  O YEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  ltaln  c 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves,  ■ 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stook. 


l’O  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND  ) 
CONTRACTORS. 

,4  NDREW  M‘LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

X*  STEEL  YARD  WHARF.  UPPER  TIIAMES-STREET,  1 
have  always  ou  hand  a large  STOOK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all  I 
size  , with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and  i! 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un-  i 
equalled  for  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  re-  i 
sister,  and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  (>.,  and  i 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weiglits,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers’  i 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron-  i 
mongers,  forwarded  on  application. _ 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Rain-water  pipes,  o g and  Half-  . 

round  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Air  Bricks,  Ao.  : 
J.  JONES,  Iron  Merchant,  Iron-bridge  Wharf,  No.  (1,  Baukside,  j 
has  the  largest  stock  in  London  of  the  above  and  other  eastings,  of  •: 
the  very  best  quality.  Also,  cast-iron  pipes  for  gas,  water,  or  i 
drainage ; bends,  tees.  Ae.  ; flange  and  hot-water  pines,  with  all  the  i 
usual  connections ; lamp-posts  and  retorts,  stable  fittings,  pig-  ; 
troughs,  Ac.  Ac. 

Prices  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  which  will  be  cheaper  : 
than  any  other  house  in  London.  „ 

J.  JONES,  IRON  MERCHANT,  IRON-BRIDGE  WHARF,  ’ 
No.  G,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,  near  tlic  Southwark  Iron  Bridge.  1 . 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  WORKS,  i 

MILLWALL  nnd  BIRMINGHAM. 

Office,  3,  MANSION-HOUSE-PLACE,  LONDON. 

The  undersigned  having  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the 
Galvanized  Iron  Company  for  the  transfer  of  the  above  Premises}  -j 
with  the  Plant,  Goodwill,  Ac.,  of  the  Patent  Galvanized  Iron  il 
business,  beg  to  apprize  architects,  builders,  and  the  trade  gene-  : 
rally,  that  they  are  prepared  to  supply  Patent  dnlvanized  Irou,  or 
to  Galvanize  articles  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose,  iu  any  . 
quantities. 

Prices  and  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  their  office,  ns  above,  : 
or  will  be  forwarded  post  free,  on  application. 

London,  Juue  1st,  1850. 


TUPPEItand  CARR. 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

TUPPER  aud  CARR. 

The  particular  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  is  il 
called  to  this  article,  as  the  one  best  suited  for  roofing,  guttcriqg  i 
spouting,  water  or  gas  pipes,  railings,  window-saslies  and  guards, 
blinds,  skylight  frames,  chimney-cowls,  cisterns,  screws,  nails, 
chains,  hooping,  Ac.  Ac.  Rust  is  effectually  prevented.  Patent 
Galvanized  Iron  always  iu  Btock,  and  goods  galvanized  in  any  i 
quantities. 

N.B.  The  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  the  building-sheds  m : 
all  the  dockyards,  nre  roofed  with  Patent  Galvanized  Irou.— Offioe,  • 
3,  Mansion  lino -e  pin  re  -An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


RON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a,  Mansion-house-flaok,  London. 

JOHN  H.  P O RIB  R, 

PATENTEE 


Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors : 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Ghienyof 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Sta- 
tions and  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  farm  Buildings, 
Factories,  Gasworks,  WARnnousES,  Ac. ; Scoaii-iiousks,  M to  ass 
and  Coffee-si r eds,  Stores,  Dwellings,  and  Market-flacks,  m 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  China,  at  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
;hei  parts  of  the  world;  Iron-bar  and  Strained- wire  Fences, 


Sheen  and  Cattle  Hurdles. 


AWHYTOCK,  494, 

• New  Oxford-street,  London, 
begs  most  respectfully  to  inform 
Builders  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
removed  to  the  premises  as  above, 
where  lie  has  on  sale  a complete 
variety  of  BATHS,  all  manufactured 
of  Morewood  and  Rogers's  Patent 
Galvanized  Tinned  Iron.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  represents  a Plunging, 
a Shower,  and  Springing  Bath  con- 
bined,  wt  ich  A.  W.  has  secured  by 
registration. 

It  costs  no  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Shower  Bath,  while  from 
its  simplicity  it  is  free  from  liability 
of  getting  out  of  order. 

A.  W.  continues  to  supply 


CALIFORNIA 


WORKS, 5.  QUICK- 
SET-ROW,NEW- 
ROAD. 


ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy  . 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 
founders,  Ac.,  and  in  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  and  routines  of  all 
kinds,  ami  nails  of  all  dimensions.  It  may  he  had  at  the  following 
Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  hand 
Loudon— Messrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co. ; Mr.  Charles  Jack 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  John  Barwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwclchenbart  and  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Richard  Johnson  aud  Brother. 

Leeds— Messrs.  J.  G.  and  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  J.  Parker  and  Sous. 

Neivcastle-upou-T.vue—  Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 

Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  nnd  Co. 

Glasgow — Messrs.  A.  G.  Kidston  and  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  aud  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luseombe,  Driscoll,  and  Co. 

Southampton — Mr.  W.  J.  Lefeuvrc. 

Yarmouth— Messrs.  J ohn  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  20  to  24  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
ings, which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings ; 
aud  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  v cars,  comes  two- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  if  the  zinc  cover- 
ings arc  made  of  the  Vieille  Montague  Zinc,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Company  (for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 


apply 
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ERSPECTIVE  may  be  learnt 
either  on  trust  or  on  convic- 
tion, says  Mr.  Henry  Twining. 
“ In  the  first  case  the  most 
^1  complete  reliance  is  required, 
taking  all  that  is  set  down  for  granted,  without 
any  concern  as  to  why  and  wherefore ; but  if 
the  reason  be  sought  of  those  results  which 
are  equally  admirable  for  their  neatness  and 
for  their  precision,  a much  greater  degree  of 
assiduous  attention  is  required  than  the  prac- 
tical facility  of  the  processes  employed  would 
naturally  lead  to  expect.” 

To  facilitate  this  acquirement  is  the  object  of 
a little  volume  which  the  author  has  recently 
published,  under  the  title  of  an  “Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Application  of  Perspective  and 
Foreshortening ; with  a view  to  afford  guiding 
principles  in  these  branches  of  art.”*  It 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  appendix  to 
Mr,  Twining’s  former  work,  the  “ Philo- 
sophy of  Painting”;  like  that,  requires  study 
as  well  as  reading;  and  is  not  put  forth 
as  a first  book,  but  for  the  use  of  those 
who,  having  sported  in  the  shallows,  would 
now  get  into  deeper  water.  Perspective, 
taught  mechanically,  affords  very  little  en- 
lightenment to  the  understanding  and  small 
increase  of  pleasure  to  the  mind,  whereas,  by 
the  rightful  application  of  the  principles  of 
optics,  on  which  perspective  is  founded,  the 
appreciation  of  nature  is  heightened ; the 
mind  derives  from  the  study  precision  and 
penetration,  and  seeing  more,  finds  more  to 
be  delighted  with  : — 

“ Those  wonderful  examples  of  combined 
symmetry  and  progression  which  are  exhibited 
in  the  retiring  facade  of  a large  building,  would 
strike  us  less  agreeably  had  we  not  learned, 
practically,  to  trace  symmetry  most  beautifully 
combined  with  progression,  in  the  effect  pre- 
sented by  a multiplicity  of  retiring  lines  and 
urnaments.  That  the  kind  of  beauty  which 
results  from  uniform  diminution  in  the  flight 
)f  objects,  as  they  vanish  before  our  gaze,  does 
lot  impress  itself  upon  us  naturally  and  with- 
out tuition,  is  proved  by  the  difficulty  and 
ime  which  have  been  required  by  our  prede- 
cessors in  art  to  lay  hold  of  and  to  realise  this 
effect  in  their  paintings.” 

Phe  depths  of  the  science  cannot  be  reached 
without  resolution  and  thoughtful  application, 
>ut  the  value  of  the  attainment  will  far  exceed 
he  cost  of  it  to  those  who  will  persevere ; and 
o such  we  introduce  Mr.  Twining’s  book  as  a 
I’aluable  auxiliary. 

■ Mr.  G.  B.  Moore’s  “Perspective  : its  Theory 
ud  Practice, ”f  is  another  endeavour  to  ad- 
vance this  science,  and  to  show  that  it  ought  no 
inger  to  be  considered  a study  only  neces- 
?ry  to  the  artist,  but  as  a branch  of  optics 
seful  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their 
ower  of  correct  vision,  -and  interesting  to 
lose  who  find  pleasure  in  investigating 
ature's  laws. 

The  publication  of  this  work  appears  to  have 
een  prompted  by  recent  statements,  “that 
ght-lined  perspective,  as  at  present  taught 
id  used,  is  not  the  truth,  and  cannot  be  sus- 
sed, not  being  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
uture,  of  reason,  or  of  vision,” — statements 
thich  were  not  long  ago  discussed  in  our 
ages  at  considerable  length.  Mr.  Moore  has 


* London  : Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.  1850. 
+ London  : Taylor,  Walton,  and  Co.  1850. 


treated  the  subject  succinctly  and  perspi- 
cuously, and  gives  two-and-twenty  plates  in 
illustration  of  his  views. 

We  have  long  urged  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing a knowledge  of  drawing  general  in  Eng- 
land ; — that  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
accomplishment,  and  be  confined  to  the  few, 
but  considered  absolutely  necessary,  and  given 
to  all : it  should  be  taught  as  a matter  of 
course  in  all  our  national  and  free  schools. 
“ Drawing  from  Objects,  being  an  Abstract  of 
Lessons  on  Linear  Drawing  given  at  Home 
and  Colonial  Training  Schools,”  by  Hannah 
Bolton,*  has  this  end  in  view.  It  is  intended 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  is  mainly 
an  exposition  of  Dupuis’s  system  of  drawing 
from  models,  introduced  into  England  about 
eight  years  ago  : — 

“ Its  inventor,  M.  Dupuis,  convinced  by  ex- 
perience that  whatever  attainment  might  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of  copying,  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  gave  skill  in  drawing  from 
nature,  and,  therefore,  that  the  copy  could 
never  stand  in  place  of  the  original  object, 
sought  to  remedy  this  defect  by  the  invention 
of  a series  of  models,  beginning  with  a simple 
line  of  wire,  gradually  increasing  in  complexity 
of  construction.  If,  as  it  has  been  said,  all 
objects  are  reducible  to  simple  geometrical 
forms,  it  follows,  that  if  a plan  were  devised  by 
which  this  reduction  could  be  effected,  and  the 
parts  exhibited  singly,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  thus  working  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  in  delineating  the  finished  and 
perfect  objects  themselves.  As  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  ‘ Divide  and  conquer  is  a principle 
equally  just  in  science  as  in  policy.’  If  a 
pupil  could  draw  a square  in  every  possible 
position  as  a model,  he  could,  with  equal  ease, 
represent  a door,  or  a window,  or  a wall,  or 
any  other  object  containing  four  sides  and  four 
right  angles.  Could  his  hand  delineate  a 
curve  in  every  aspect  it  is  capable  of  assuming, 
curvilinear  objects  would  be  represented  by 
him  with  equal  facility.  In  each  case  the  prin- 
ciple involved  would  be  the  same.  This  wise 
division  Dupuis  has  effected  : solids  have  been 
reduced  to  lines,  and  many  lines  reduced  to 
one  line.” 

As  a matter  of  course,  this  system  will  only 
take  the  pupil  a certain  distance  on  : those 
who  would  go  farther  must  tread  the  ancient 
ways. 

For  elementary  instruction,  and  for  edu- 
cating the  eye  and  hand  of  large  numbers  of 
students,  the  system  is  a good  one,  and  when 
accompanied  by  proper  commentary  and  ex- 
planation, such  as  Hannah  Bolton’s  work  will 
enable  teachers  to  give,  it  will  go  farther,  and 
aid  in  cultivating  the  mind.  “ The  business 
of  education,”  says  Locke,  as  quoted  by  our 
author,  “ is  not,  as  I think,  to  perfect  a learner 
in  all  or  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  to  give 
his  mind  that  disposition  and  those  habits  that 
may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of  know- 
ledge he  shall  stand  in  need  of  in  the  future 
course  of  his  life.” 

So  this  system  does  not  profess  to  perfect 
the  student  in  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of 
drawing,  but  so  to  direct  his  thoughts  and 
arouse  his  faculties,  as  to  show  him  what  he 
may  do,  make  him  desire  to  proceed,  and  put 
him  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  his  wishes. 

And  now,  to  go  from  those  who  want  teach- 
ing to  those  who  do  draw.  The  last  volume 
issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Architectural 
Society,  consists  of  “ Views,  Elevations,  and 
Sections  of  Minster  Lovell  Church,  Oxford- 
shire.”'!' Minster  Lovell  is  about  three  miles 
from  Witney,  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Chel- 
tenham. The  church  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  (about  1425):  it  “'is  distinguished 
for  the  combination  of  great  simplicity  with 
remarkable  elegance  of  design ; ” and  the  general 


effect  is  strikingly  good  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  plan  is  believed  to  be  unique.  It 
is  a cross  church  without  aisles,  and  its  pecu- 
liarity consists  in  the  tower  being  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  space  formed  by  the 
crossing  of  the  transepts  with  the  nave  and 
chancel,  all  of  which  are  of  a different  width. 
It  stands  free  in  the  central  space  on  four  arches, 
and  these  are  connected  with  the  angles  of  the 
building  by  smaller  arches,  placed  diagonally, 
by  which  arrangement  intricacy  and  consider- 
able play  of  light  and  shade  are  obtained. 
Wonderfully  ingenious  fellows  were  these 
mediaeval  artists, constantly  producing  diversity 
and  striking  out  fresh  beauties  ! The  society, 
in  the  preface,  deny  the  supposition  that  by 
publishing  drawings  of  this  description  they 
wish  to  dispense  with  the  employment  of 
architects.  They  say  this  is  far  from  their 
intention ; that  they  are  quite  aware  of  the 
value  of  an  architect’s  services,  and  that  if  he 
do  his  duty  to  his  employers  he  commonly 
saves  more  than  the  cost  of  them. 


COMPETITION  FOR  THE  1851  BUILDINGS. 

A great  cry  has  been  raised  against  placing 
the  building  for  the  1851  Exhibition  in  Hyde- 
park  ; and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  on  slight  grounds. 
The  fears  of  annoyance  expressed  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kensington  are  greatly  ex- 
aggerated : they  were  not  even  whispered  before 
the  appearance  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  seem 
to  have  reference  more  to  the  probability  of 
the  building  remaining  permanent  than  to  the 
one  Exhibition.  A counter  petition,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  has  been  most  respect- 
ably signed. 

The  Commissioners,  or  rather  the  Building 
Committee,  have  issued  a long  memorandum 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  site  was  selected. 
In  this  they  defend  the  employment  of  brick- 
work and  iron  for  the  temporary  building,  but 
suggest  that  the  dome  will  be  abandoned,  and 
that  any  cheap  mode  of  construction  proposed 
will  be  fully  considered.  The  apprehension 
that  the  park  will  be  injured  is  entirely 
groundless.  A month  after  the  removal  of  the 
structure  there  need  be  no  evidence  that  it 
was  ever  there.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
proposal  to  change  the  site  will  not  be  enter- 
tained, and  that  England  will  maintain  her 
credit  for  consistency  before  the  world.  The 
Building  Committee  may  thank  themselves 
mainly  for  the  outcry:  their  unwise  and  un- 
just continental  report  has  greatly  contributed 
to  injure  the  scheme:  they  owe  to  themselves 
and  to  the  country  an  explanation  and  revision 
of  it.  We  continue  to  receive  numerous 
letters  on  the  subject,  but  have  room  only 
for  one. 


* Loudon  : Groombridge  and  Sons.  1850. 
t Oxford  ; John  Henry  Parker.  1850, 


The  subject  of  proper  Committees  in  Archi- 
tectural Competitions  has  been  long  felt  to  be 
of  essential,  I might  indeed  say,  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  profession  : some  persons  are 
of  opinion  that  every  mischief  connected  with 
parochial  and  other  committees,  is  consequent 
to  the  want  of  professional  knowledge,  and 
they  suggest  the  annexation  of  Architects  to 
the  committee.  Others  opine  that  even  igno- 
rance is  less  injurious  than  professional  in- 
terests and  jealousy,  and  point  to  various 
instances  where  the  presence  of  an  architect 
or  a builder  has  by  no  means  prevented  gross 
injustice.  A medium  course  is  sometimes 
adopted,  whereby  the  Committee  or  Commis- 
sion, as  may  be,  delegates  to  a professional 
sub-Committee  the  task  of  selecting  and  re- 
commending the  best  designs.  To  men  of 
principle  and  experience  this  mode  is  liable 
to  the  serious  objection  of  dividing 
the  responsibility  and  virtually  annihilating  all 
responsibility.  Two  royal  commissions,  that 
in  the  Fine  Arts  and  that  now  superintending 
the  intended  National  Exhibition  of  1851,  have 
adopted  that  course  by  delegating  the  judgment 
to  professional  men  of  high  standing  : in  the 
former  case  it  did  not  lead  to  so  good  a result 
as  the  circumstances  gave  reason  to  expect, 
and  in  the  present  instance  no  man  of  any 
knowledge  and  candour  can  say  that  the  de- 
I cision  is  not  strikingly  partial,  unnational,  and 
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absurd.  Men  who  had  received  from  their 
colleagues  in  the  profession  every  mark  of 
esteem,  respect,  and  good  will,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  brand  our  English  architects  with  in- 
competency in  the  most  unwarrantable  and 
nnjust  manner.  They  have  declared  to  the 
ivorld  that  out  of  185  designs  by  their  country- 
men, only  three  are  entitled  to  especial  notice 
and  commendation,  whilst  of  foreigners’  per- 
formances, seventeen  out  of  thirty-seven  are 
worthy  of  distinction;  and  to  arrive  at  this 
decision  they  have  unblushingly  overlooked  all 
their  conditions  of  the  competition,  and  made 
post-facto  rules  of  requisites  opposed  to  good 
faith  and  good  practical  sense;  and  in  adopting 
and  incorporating  in  their  own  design  the 
suggestions  of  several  Englishmen’s  draw- 
ings— suggestions  which  they  had  not  the 
candour  to  acknowledge  or  report — they  have 
belied  their  verdict  and  eaten  their  own 
words  without  digesting  their  meaning.  The 
case  is  too  glaring  to  admit  of  a doubt,  and 
too  important  to  be  forgiven.  If  the  architects 
are  resolved  to  set  the  question  of  “ fair  com- 
petition” on  a better  footing,  they  must  seize 
the  opportunity  offered  (and  a better  can  never 
occur)  of  teaching  those  who  make  a wrong 
use  of  power,  that  injustice  is  not  always  un- 
punished. Let  the  profession  at  large  call  a 
public  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
a committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the 
conduct  of  the  professional  committee  in  the 
late  competition.  Let  the  architects  do  justice 
to  themselves  in  a temperate,  becoming  way, 
and  I will  answer  for  it  that  the  public  will  re- 
spect them  for  a proper  sense  of  their  own 
dignity  and  character.  If  they  do  not,  but  re- 
main submissive  to  the  rod,  they  must  never 
again  complain  if  it  be  laid  on  without  mercy 
by  every  petty  trader  who  can  influence  a 
committee  of  parishioners  to  their  detriment. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I have  done,  for 
Englishmen,  what  on  former  occasions  I have 
done  for  foreigners  under  ill  treatment ; and  I 
hope  that  the  character  of  my  country  will  not 
be  impaired  either  by  subservient  truckling  or 
by  timid  selfishness,  but,  in  a course  of  full, 
fair,  and  uncompromising  emulation,  they  will 
meet  their  fellow  men  in  open  competition, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  without  fear  or 
favour.  A Promoter  of  Justice. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF 

ORIGINALITY  IN  ARCHITECTURE* 

Even  anew  classic  order  has  not  been  found, 
though  numerous  attempts  have  been  made,  at 
different  times,  to  produce  one ; a failure 
ignorantly  attributed  to  the  fettered  state  of  the 
human  imagination,  and  the  scantiness  of  its 
ideas.  The  Romans  neither  added,  nor  attempted 
to  add,  a new  order  to  the  primitive  three. 
They  had  several  kinds  of  Composite  ones  ; the 
parts  of  the  Greek  orders  they  variously  com- 
bined for  the  exhibition  of  diversity,  and  thus 
acknowledged  their  sense  of  the  impossibility 
of  generating  a new  one,  specifically  indepen- 
dent and  distinct  in  its  character.  There  is  in 
truth  no  room  for  one.  And  if  we  are  unable 
to  discover  a new  species,  we  can  have  little 
hope  of  adding  to  the  general  (if  I may  use  the 
comparison)  in  the  shape  of  a new  style.  'There 
is  scope  for  invention  in  adapting  these  styles 
to  our  new  purposes;  and  a modification  of 
existing  styles,  so  distinct  as  to  have  the  effect 
of  a new  one,  may  grow  out  of  them  ; but  the 
invention  of  a new  style  is  a chimera  of  the 
brain,  from  which  the  sooner  we  are  delivered 
the  better  for  the  real  welfare  of  the  art. 

If,  then,  we  have  a right  to  what  time  has 
left  us  of  materials,  and  no  alternative  but  to 
employ  them,  it  only  remains  to  mark  out 
distinctly  our  course.  Those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  classic  architec- 
ture have  a good  apology  for  their  conduct ; 
and  those  who  choose  the  Pointed  system  are 
not  without  excuse.  Most  persons  have  a 
natural  bias,  a predominance  of  feeling  in 
favour  of  one  particular  style,  and  each  system 
will  probably  always  have  its  exclusive  admirers 
and  followers.  I see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  so  cultivated  : each  expresses  what  the 
other  could  not  so  distinctly  and  vigorously 
express.  The  vertical  principle  of  the  one, 
renders  it  preeminently  fitted  for  sacred  pur- 
poses; while  the  antique  is  unquestionably  best 
suited  to  those  of  a civil  and  domestic  nature. 

* See  page  305  unit. 


The  development  of  the  Gothic  system  was 
a remarkable  advance  in  the  march  of  archi- 
tecture : possessing  new  attributes,  unfolding 
a new  principle  equally  natural  with  the  hori- 
zontal, and  which,  worked  out,  is  capable  of 
the  most  striking  results, — new  and  important 
lessons  came  with  it  into  the  great  school  of 
the  art.  For  ecclesiastical  or  sacred  ideas,  it 
is,  unquestionably,  the  best  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion. When  religion  is  the  thing  to  be  voiced 
forth,  it  is  the  most  vital  organ.  Traversing 
our  venerable  cathedrals,  designer  and  work- 
man are  alike  forgotten,  and  the  edifice  seems 
some  organized  and  sacred  birth  of  nature, 
sprung  like  a plant  or  tree  from  the  parent 
earth,  and  instinct  with  a spiritual  life  ; and 
“ the  long-drawn,”  pillared  aisle,  and  “ fretted 
vault,”  are  eminently  calculated  to  inspire  de- 
votional feeling,  and  awaken  contemplation  in 
keeping  with  their  religious  destination. 

To  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture 
we  are  thus  indebted,  not  only  for  structures 
far  superior  to  any  ecclesiastical  erections  ex- 
isting before,  in  size  and  splendour,  but  for 
extending  the  domain  of  the  art,  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  its  expression,  and  making  its  ana- 
logical and  symbolical  power  more  generally 
known  and  felt  than  it  had  been  before. 
Symbolism  is  doubtless  an  element  of  art : 
along  with  analogy,  it  is  the  means  of  giving 
to  edifices  a definite  signification,  intimating 
the  object,  physical  or  moral,  contemplated  in 
their  erection ; and,  in  Gothic  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  that  power  was  naturally  directed 
to  the  utterance  of  religious  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents. 

The  imagination  has  had  too  much  rein 
given  it  in  explaining  ecclesiastical  architecture : 
symbolism  is  too  much  ramified,  its  language 
misapplied,  and  its  power  abused,  when  ex- 
tended to  particular  theological  doctrines. 
But  though  not  sectarian — though  it  stoop  to 
no  creed  — art  is  essentially  religious.  The 
preaching  of  Christianity  gave  birth  to  new 
ideas,  and  inspired  new  hopes,  which,  among 
other  modes  of  expression,  sought  utterance 
also  in  architecture ; and  the  rise  of  the 
Pointed  system  met  this  want  more  fully  than 
the  earlier  ecclesiastic,  or  Byzantine,  had  done ; 
and  in  the  peculiar  sublimity  of  the  Gothic, 
its  heavenward  tendency,  we  behold  a reflection 
of  their  new  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  of  the 
high  destiny  of  the  soul ; and  the  general 
composition  and  style  of  our  cathedrals  may 
be  considered  as  expressive  of  the  harmony, 
spirit,  and  unity  of  Christianity.  They  seem 
to  open  a new  world  of  emotion,  exciting  feel- 
ings totally  different  to  those  inspired  by  the 
great  structures  of  other  styles, — feelings  con- 
nected with  “ the  holy  problem  of  the  uni- 
verse spurning  earth,  they  refer  to  some- 
thing beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  the 
present  scene,  to  another  and  more  permanent 
state  of  existence. 

Whilst  speaking  thus  in  reference  to  Gothic 
design,  I must  yet  claim  precedence  for  the 
antique  architecture,  in  application  to  our 
multitudinous  secular  purposes.  The  Romans 
— and  they  were  no  slavish  copyists — revered 
the  Greeks  as  their  masters  in  the  school  of 
art,  and  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  tread 
in  their  footsteps,  and  follow  their  example. 

Those  who  choose  the  Greco- Romano,  or 
classic  system,  might  plead  its  origin  from  the 
greatest  people,  in  the  finer  exertions  of  the 
intellect,  which  the  world  has  yet  seen, — that 
the  highest  human  genius  reigning  in  its  de- 
sign, left  the  spirit  of  beauty  there  supreme. 
As  far  as  their  purposes  demanded,  the  Greeks 
reached  the  beau  ideal  of  architecture ; their 
works  bear  the  impress  of  finished  thought, 
the  most  acute  perception  of  beauty  in  nature, 
and  the  highest  poetic  feeling  in  portraying  it. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  Greek  architecture 
finds  response  in  the  breast  of  every  man  of 
true  taste,  who  must  feel  that  the  endeavour 
after  a new  style,  to  equal  that  in  beauty, 
would  be  “ the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the 
star.” 

It  has  been  chosen,  not  only  for  its  attributes 
as  exhibited  in  Greek  design,  for  its  chaste- 
ness, its  sageness,  and  grandeur,  but  for  its 
vitality,  its  perfect  organization,  for  its  capa- 
bility, where  its  spirit  is  thoroughly  understood, 
of  accommodating  itself  to  every  exigency  of 
civilised  life,  and  its  faculty  of  expressing  each 
variety  of  character,  from  the  grave  and  solemn 
to  the  gay  and  mirthful.  A copious,  ductile, 
and  at  the  same  time  nervous,  fully  developed, 


architectural  language,  susceptible  of  every 
shade  of  thought,  and  of  giving  harmony,  J 
grace,  and  expression,  our  multiform  modern  i 
purposes  eminently  demands,  and  here  is  one  2' 
fully  answering  the  description,  the  one  most  t; 
capable  of  being  moulded  to  various  shades  of  fl 
meaning,  and  producing  a specific  expression.  J 
It  was  enriched,  and  grew  big  with  the  con-  - 
ceptions  of  a great  people,  who  gradually  ,j 
moulded  it  to  their  purposes;  and  it  has  long  < 
proved  itself  capable  of  the  most  comprelien-  J 
sive  application,  without  violence  to  its  spirit  t 
and  character. 

For  these  reasons  classic  architecture  has 
been  chosen,  hut  it  is  as  the  materials  only  of  f] 
design.  The  objection  that  it  is  not  of  our  it 
country’s  growth,  but  of  another  clime  and  I: 
people,  existing  under  institutions  totally  ,i 
different  from  ours,  is  met  by  the  fact  of  its  ; 
universal  adaptiveness;  and  I would  only  fur-  ■ 
ther  remark,  that  all  civilised  nations  have  re-  • 
ceived  it  as  they  have  their  poetry  and  litera-  • 
ture.  If  we  derive  our  architecture  from  a x 
foreign  source  we  imitate  the  Romans,  and  1. 
even  the  Greeks  themselves;  and  inasmuch  as 
it  was  applied  by  both  these  nations  to  pur-  • \ 
poses  different  to  ours,  we  have  the  greater  l 
scope  for  originality  in  its  new  application  ; its  > 
adaptation  to  our  wants  calls  the  louder  for  li- 
the operation  of  judgment  and  reason  upon  it ; J 
the  fact  at  once  throws  us  back  upon  our  own 
resources  in  nature  and  invention,  and  dis-  l 
countenances  and  forbids  copying.  It  had  been  J 
fortunate  for  English  art,  if  there  yawned  as  t 
wide  a gulf  between  British  and  Italian  insti-  i 
tutions  and  usages. 

We  use  these  elements  because  we  have  a 
right  to  them  ; they  are  not  the  exclusive  pro-  ) 
pert.y  of  antiquity ; nature  is  the  only  principle  . 
or  element  of  imitation,  the  regulating  type  of 
architecture,  and  the  basis  of  all  true  design ; ± 
the  principles  of  beauty  in  nature  and  those  if 
developed  in  art  are  identical,  and  every  rule  ;i 
of  true  art  having  its  foundation  in  nature  is 
common  property.  The  type  of  the  columnar 
and  trabeated  system  existed  in  nature  and 
necessity,  and  nature  furnished  or  suggested  f 
its  details  and  decoration  ; it  is  nature  brought 
down  through  the  Grecian  mind,  interpreted, 
re-wrought  for  us,  and  is  the  property  of 
humanity. 

The  three  Greek  orders,  and  the  whole  or-  1 
donnance  or  system  would  doubtless  have  't 
appeared  had  the  Greeks  never  existed ; the 
natural  types  would  have  suggested  it  to  other  i 
minds ; it  lay  in  the  well  of  beauty,  and  must 
of  necessity  have  been  drawn  up, — the  destined  <i 
task  of  the  first  refined  and  imaginative  people,  j 

The  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  peculiar  to 
their  climate  and  religion,  and  we  have  there-  j 
fore  no  right  to  reproduce  them ; but  the  ! 
members,  the  mouldings,  the  elements  of  ab-  i 
stract  beauty,  which  are  used  in  their  compo-  n 
sition  as  the  character  of  expression,  are  not  so  t 
peculiar;  adapted  to  all  ages  and  nations  and 
purposes,  we  are  justified  in  their  use.  The  1 
simple  and  natural  beauty  of  insulated  columns,  ; 
used  as  essential  supports,  the  magic  of  peristy-  'j 
liar  perspective,  must  charm  while  a perception  : 
of  beauty,  imagination,  or  feeling  remains  to 
man,  and  we  are  certainly  justified  in  their  use.  u 
A time  cannot  arrive,  through  whatever  changes,  i 
when  a Corinthian  capital  will  not  be  beautiful;  !j 
nor  can  any  revolution  in  constructive  science,  i 
arising  out  of  new  materials  or  otherwise,  ij 
render  the  colonnade  for  every  occasion  im-  j 
proper,  or  altogether  useless.  Certainly  the  j 
whole  style  or  system,  with  the  modification  >\ 
that  common  sense  and  good  taste  would 
always  dictate,  is  adapted  to  all  ages  and  to  t 
every  clime.  In  this  act  or  operation  of  adapt-  ( 
ing,  there  is  nothing  unnatural ; the  only  way  i 
to  surpass  what  has  been  done  before  is  to  : 
avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  our  predeces-  ■ 
sors,  selecting,  adopting,  and  adapting, — 
gathering  the  honey  of  beauty  and  truth  from  i 
every  flower  that  will  yield  it : we  cannot  be  for 
ever  creating,  but  we  can  assimilate  and  adapt; ! 
adaptiveness  is  a natural  faculty,  one  we  are  i 
constantly  employing  in  other  things;  we  are,  < 
indeed,  for  ever  adapting. 

What  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  improve  i 
our  privileges,  and  use  our  materials  truly  and  i 
judiciously.  We  are  richly  dowered  : an  Ictinus, 
an  Appollodorus  has  wrought  for  us,  as  every  r 
truly  great  man  has  wrought  for  posterity ; ; 
and  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Italy  are  ours. 1 
The  Italians  added  many  valuable  features  to  ! 
the  original  stock  ; and  the  Roman  architec-  i 
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ture,  though  it  wanted  the  purity  of  the  Greek, 
i and  was  too  much  like  the  luxury  of  their 
| lives,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Our  task  now  is 
to  analyze  all,  through  all  styles  to  trace  the 
principle  of  beauty,  life,  and  truth,  that  we 
may  use  them  aright ; to  gather  and  concen- 
trate the  rays  shed  by  various  minds,  at 
various  times,  upon  the  true  principles  of  art 
and  science,  for  the  due  clothing  of  our  ideas  of 
i to-day  with  form  and  expression.  After  all,  it 
is  but  dress — the  vesture  of  a thought.  We 
j want  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  dress 
I for  present  ideas,  but  the  quality  of  the  ideas 
themselves,  the  power  with  which  they  are 
expressed,  and  the  skill  in  using  the  materials, 
are  the  most  important  considerations,  as 
knowledge  depends  more  on  the  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  idea  than  on  the  beauty  or  charac- 
ter of  its  signs.  Nothing  is  valuable  that 
contains  no  definite  idea,  if  it  be  not  the  ex- 
pression of  a thought : when  we  have  mastered 
all  styles  of  architecture,  still  we  have  learnt 
but  the  rudiments.  ,c  Materials  in  architec- 
I ture,”  says  Sir  William  Chambers,  “ are  like 
words  in  phraseology,  which,  singly,  have 
! little  or  no  power,  and  may  be  so  arranged  as 
to  excite  contempt,  yet,  when  combined  with 
art,  and  expressed  with  energy,  they  actuate 
the  mind  with  unbounded  sway.”  A good  poet 
| can  move  even  with  homely  language ; and  the 
! artful  disposition  of  an  able  architect  will  give 
ilustre  to  the  vilest  materials,  as  the  feeble 
efforts  of  an  ignorant  pretender  must  render 
the  most  costly  enrichments  despicable. 

The  objection  urged  against  the  employ- 
ment of  a foreign  style  in  English  buildings 
is,  therefore,  un philosophical,  and  can  arise 
only  from  prejudice  of  education  and  narrow- 
mess  of  view.  We  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  style,  which  is  only  what  the  body  is 
to  the  soul — the  vesture  of  the  author’s  idea — 
the  formal  expression  with  which  the  inform- 
ing spirit  is  endowed,  and  by  which  it  is  made 
manilest.  On  this  subject  the  most  erroneous 
opinions  prevail : a friend  of  the  writer,  speak- 
ing once  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  Blenheim 
House,  6aid,“he  looked  upon  such  productions 
as  he  looked  on  the  iEneid  of  Dryden  or  the 
Dante  of  Cary,  as  standard  architectural 
English  translations,  highly  commendable  for 
their  felicitude  of  interpretation,  but  as  nothing 
further.”  Here  is  neither  less  nor  more  than 
an  inversion  of  ideas  of  matter  and  spirit  : so 
far  are  these  edifices  from  being  translations 
merely,  into  English,  of  foreign  architectural 
ideas,  that  we  may  consider  them  English,  both 
as  to  ideas  and  language,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  The  language,  it  is  true,  was 
derived  from  Greek  and  Roman  sources,  but 
iby  thorough  digestion  made  our  own : our 
own,  though  the  root  of  the  words,  (to  continue 
the  comparison)  be  in  the  Latin  and  Greek ; 
and,  as  we  enrich  our  vernacular  tongue  by 
foreign  words,  so  we  may  increase  our 
elements  of  design  from  other  styles. 

From  no  remarks  here  made  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  I am  advocating  anything  like  a 
merely  conventional  art ; we  must  have  a true 
and  living  architecture,  however  derived.  I 
can  conceive  a system  thus  framed  so  exactly 
suited  to  our  purposes,  to  our  manner  of  life, 
iso  fertile  and  varied  in  its  decorative  resources, 
iso  capable  of  every  possible  and  desirable  shade 
of  truthful  expression,  that  its  results  in  stone, 
from  the  hand  ofthe  genuine  artist, would  seem 
like  sentient  beings.  They  would  be  instinct 
with  a purpose,  “ vascular  and  alive”:  “ cut 
them,  and  they  would  bleed.”  The  law  of 
[casualty  would  be  traceable,  not  merely  in 
them  but  throughout  them,  the  parts  seeming  to 
grow  out  of  each  other  and  in  strict  relation  to 
the  whole.  In  short,  they  would  speak  and 
•breathe,  for  the  tide  of  intellect  and  life  had 
i rushed  through  them.  From  the  decorative 
department  of  this  art  system,  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  mythology  would  be  driven  out  as 
demons,  and  it  should  be  consecrated  to  our 
own  history,  literature,  and  religion.  The 
architect,  I am  well  aware,  must  not  be  merely 
nn  antiquary,  or  an  abstract  thinker;  he 
must  know  and  feel  his  position,  a man 
]'  related  to  the  world,”  with  a heart  in  unison 
jwjth  his  age  and  country.  Ide  must  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  its  science,  its 
bthics,  its  other  arts — all  must  pass  into  his 
imind,  fructify,  and  appear  again  in  his  con- 
peptions.  Abstract  thought  will  not  produce 
'true  vital  architecture ; like  the  tree  or 
<plant  in  the  soil  it  must  be  rooted  in  life, 


and  derive  its  nourishment  through  innumer- 
able channels. 

I am  also  well  aware  that  it  is  not  to  this 
effect  that  the  antique  elements  have  been 
applied  during  the  last  half  century.  I fully 
admit  the  fact  that  we  have  been  slavishly 
mutating,  and  otherwise  misapplying  our  trea- 
sures of  art.  There  has  been  a vast  amount  of 
copying,  and  that  of  a very  superficial  kind ; 
copying,  too,  of  buildings  utterly  unworthy  of 
it, — possessed  neither  of  intrinsic  beauty,  in- 
spiration, nor  truth.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  men,  and  men  of  education,  so  abject 
their  spirit  of  veneration,  so  blind  their  idolatry, 
that,  left  to  themselves,  would  have  imitated 
anything  consecrated  by  antiquity.  We  have 
had  architects  amongst  us  who  would  have 
reproduced  the  inclined  towers  of  Italy,  had 
patronage  served,  or  public  taste  tolerated. 

But  this  will  not  much  longer  be  the  butt  of 
criticism.  The  day  of  mere  copying,  if  not 
over,  is  certainly  drawing  to  its  close.  If  the 
voice  of  one  wise  man,  as  some  one  has  well 
remarked,  be  always  the  voice  of  an  awakening 
multitude,  the  people  must  be  growing  alive  to 
its  absurdity,  for  many  a voice  has  already 
been  heard  against  it.  We  need  no  deep  dis- 
cernment in  art  to  convince  us  of  its  absurdity. 
The  common  sense  of  mankind  is  opposed  to 
it,  and  the  architect  will  now  be  left  without 
excuse,  for  he  may  use  his  own  judgment,  and 
throw  off  the  fetters  of  style,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach. 

How  it  came  to  be  so  long  tolerated  may  be 
a subject  for  speculation  to  posterity : the 
imitation  of  Greek  religious  ceremonies  in  a 
Christian  community  would  not  be  much  more 
absurd  than  the  reproduction  of  their  temples. 
The  imitation  of  what  has  been  the  effect  either 
of  chance,  caprice,  or  of  circumstances  which 
cannot  influence  now,  is  so  absurd,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  it  might  be  supposed  suffi- 
cient, at  any  time,  to  operate  as  an  exorcism. 
Besides,  the  man  that  yields  himself  up  to 
copying,  hides  his  talents  under  a bushel,  for- 
feits the  dignity  of  intellect,  disclaims  the 
name  of  artist,  for  he  becomes  a passive 
instrument,  and  does  that  which  unconscious 
machinery  could  do  as  well,  or  better.  Un- 
worthy must  that  artist  be  of  a seat  among  the 
demi-gods  of  fame  who  could  stoop  contentedly 
to  this  ! 

The  misapplication  of  any  architecture  is 
only  a proof  of  its  being  misunderstood.  The 
architecture  we  imitated,  if  thoroughly  studied, 
and  traced  to  the  time  and  moving  circum- 
stances of  its  origin,  would  have  taught  us 
better.  The  arts  of  Greece  exactly  reflected 
her  political  status , as  did  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  position,  religious  and  social,  of  our 
forefathers.  The  valour  and  energy  of  the 
Greeks  were  breathed  into  their  works,  not 
into  their  architecture  only ; it  was  stamped 
upon  their  sculpture,  and  reigned  throughout 
the  fine  arts.  Their  victories  over  the  Persians 
had  their  part  in  the  massive  grandeur  of 
their  Doric  temples,  the  air  of  dignity  and 
sublimity  reigning  in  which,  are  truthful  re- 
flections of  the  political  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  people  consequent  upon  their  great  and 
successful  achievements  in  war.  This  spirit 
diffused  itself  in  every  part,  a divine  fury  ani- 
mating the  forms  of  human  art,  gradually 
softening  down,  in  subsequent  works,  and 
through  successive  changes,  until  it  reached 
the  extreme  of  Corinthian  elegance  and  grace. 

The  same  remarks,  as  I have  just  intimated, 
will  hold  good  of  the  Gothic;  but  the  devotees 
of  that  system  'are  beginning,  I suspect,  to  see 
their  error,  their  views  are  widening,  and  it 
may  be  readily  granted,  that,  when  they  are 
disposed  to  proceed  in  a liberal  spirit,  none 
will  be  more  capable  of  working  out  its  revival. 
Their  past  labours  and  researches  will  have 
enabled  them  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  style.  Men  who  thus  devote  themselves  to 
ecclesiastical  design,  whether  for  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  purposes,  if  they  work  faith- 
fully, reviving  no  obsolete  feature,  but  adapting 
the  Gothic  elements  to  their  present  actual  ritual, 
or  mode  of  worship,  be  that  what  it  may, — and 
such,  I think,  is  already  the  aim  of  some, — we 
should  bid  “ God  speed.”  Let  Gothic  archi- 
tecture be  so  pursued  by  our  church  builders, 
and  it  will  be  found  partaking  of  the  spirit  of 
the  time  and  country;  and,  gaining  sustenance 
and  strength  from  every  source,  to  grow  in 
their  hands,  and  join  rejoicingly  the  march  of 
progress.  If  we  refer  to  its  history,  we  find  it  I 


always  was  so  progressing  : during  four  cen- 
turies, fed  by  new  thoughts  and  drinking  from 
the  stream  of  advancing  knowledge  and  taste, 
we  behold  it  in  a continuous  state  of  change 
from  one  phase  to  another.  It  went  on  “ from 
strength  to  strength,”  speaking  with  its  signi- 
ficant decoration,  recording  the  annals  of 
human  progress,  and  reflecting  the  mind  of 
its  authors  to  after  times,  and  it  may  do  so 
again. 

Among  the  causes  of  tardiness  in  the  march 
of  the  art,  is  a feeling  of  hopelessness  ex- 
pressed by  some  writers  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
gression,— a feeling  excited  not  by  those  pal- 
pable obstructions  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  nor,  indeed,  by  any  other;  its  origin 
must  be  looked  for  in  a peculiar  mental  tem- 
perament. These  prophets  of  evil  are  emi- 
nently mischievous ; there  is  already  a natural 
disposition  in  man  to  underrate  the  talents  of 
the  present  time,  as  well  as  its  virtue  or  hap- 
piness. It  is  said  that  the  golden  age  never 
was  the  present  one,  and  this  aphorism  is 
perhaps  nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplified 
than  in  architecture.  Such  despondency 
argues  only  narrowness  of  view,  and  can  only 
exist  among  false  ideas  of  the  art,  which  may, 
indeed,  be  depressed,  but  cannot  be  destroyed, 
or  lose  its  elasticity.  Architecture,  as  a science, 
is  essentially  progressive ; its  tendency  is  irre- 
sistibly onward,  for  it  is  linked  to  the  car  of 
our  destiny.  As  a fine  art,  it  is  an  emanation 
of  the  soul,  which  is,  itself,  progressive.  To 
architecture  there  is  an  influx  of  new  materials 
with  every  onward  step  of  science  and  pro- 
gress of  society.  What  has  been  beautifully 
said  of  life  generally  may  be  said  of  archi- 
tecture,— “ It  is  girt  round  with  a zodiac  of 
sciences,  the  contributions  of  men  who  have 
perished  to  add  their  point  of  light  to  our 
sky ;”  those,  therefore,  who  think  we  cannot 
do  anything  like  what  our  forefathers  have 
done,  understand  neither  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  nor  its  indissoluble  relation  to 
the  universe. 

We  need  fear  nothing  for  the  art  if  we  work 
truly  with  our  materials.  An  Ictinus  will  not 
be  wanting,  nor  a Phidias.  It  is  true  that  a 
Pericles,  a Trajan,  an  Augustus,  in  the  shape 
of  enlightened  patronage,  are  also  necessary  ; 
but  no  supposed  failure  in  this  particular 
should  discourage  us.  In  means  and  appli- 
ances we  are  richly  dowered  ; we  have  matter 
for  a glorious  art.  Clouds  and  darkness  have 
hung  over  the  subject,  but  many  a gleam  of 
intellectual  sunshine  has,  of  late,  been  shed, 
and  the  mists  are  dispersing.  Thoughts  stamped 
with  truth  are  accumulating;  principles  are 
evolving;  relationships  of  cause  and  effect, 
before  unknown,  or  dimly  seen,  are  discovered 
and  acknowledged.  Let  us  labour  thoroughly 
to  know  our  position,  to  illustrate  and  work 
out  every  principle,  and  so  to  understand  our 
materials,  that  we  may  use  them  with  pro- 
priety— that  propriety  which  gives  strength  and 
meaning  and  grace — and  acquire  a discrimi- 
nation of  the  different  shades  of  expression. 
The  architect  should  remember  that  all  decora- 
tion must  be  reconciled  to  propriety  before  it 
can  be  fully  invested  with  beauty.  All  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  an  architectural  production, 
on  the  part  of  the  enlightened  spectator,  is 
critical  as  well  as  emotional ; he  must  approve 
of  it  as  well  as  feel  its  beauty.  It  must  satisfy 
his  intellect  as  well  as  please  his  fancy;  be 
animated  by  the  strength  and  force  of  propriety 
and  fitness,  and  receive  the  approval  of 
enlightened  judgment,  ere  the  graces  and  em- 
bellishments of  art  can  have  full  sway  on  his 
imagination. 

To  produce  such  works  labour  is  the  prime 
means  from  first  to  last.  Let  us  so  labour  as 
if  labour  were  all,  and  trust  nothing,  to  genius. 

“ I know  of  no  such  thing  as  genius,”  said 
Hogarth;  " genius  is  nothing  but  labour  and 
diligence.”  Let  us  labour  as  if  this  were  the 
entire  truth.  Let  us  study  the  great  works  of 
our  predecessors,  not  to  copy  them,  but  to 
inhale  their  spirit,  and  catch  their  inspiration  ; 
to  learn  the  secret  of  their  power,  and  thus 
transfer  their  soul  of  beauty,  not  their  indi- 
vidual material  forms,  into  our  works.  An 
architectural,  or  other  object  of  art,  must  be 
an  image  of  thought,  and  whatever  elements 
we  use  must  therefore  be  recast  into  new  com- 
binations expressive  of  that  thought,  and  con- 
sonant with  new  purposes.  If  this  be  done, 
we  have  no  reason  to  despond,  but  rather  to 
rejoice,  though  it  be  a rejoicing  of  hope  rather 


than  of  fruition.  Those  who  despair  for  art 
know  little  of  its  real  nature  and  design. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


DEGRADED  STATE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
IN  IRELAND. 
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It  is  time  that  attention  be  called  to  the  pre- 
sent position  of,  and  heavy  discouragements 
under  which  the  architectural  profession  in 
Ireland  labour — a position  the  degradation  of 
which  is  severely  felt  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  it;  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  have  taken 
no  steps  to  remedy  the  grievances  under  which 
they  suffer,  or  to  denounce  the  causes  of  them. 
There  exists  in  Ireland  a body  calling  them- 
selves the  Institute  of  Irish  Architects,  who 
meet  in  Dublin,  and  for  what  earthly  purpose 
they  hold  together  I am  unable  to  discover. 

The  use  of  an  architectural  association,  as 
far  as  I can  understand,  is  for  the  conservation 
of  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  profession ; to 
raise,  elevate,  and  ennoble  it  by  imbuing  its 
members  with  a love  of  art,  and  creating 
amongst  them  an  honourable  enthusiasm  and 
emulation  in  practice ; to  preserve  the  boun- 
daries and  landmarks  of  the  profession  from 
unjust  encroachment. 

Has  the  Institute  of  Irish  Architects  effected 
any  of  these  objects  ? I trow  not : if  they  have, 
let  them  show  the  fruits.  They  have  allowed  acts 
of  gross  injustice  to  be  perpetrated  against  the 
profession  without  a single  protest,  and  though 
several  years  in  existence,  the  profession  is  in 
a lower  position  now  than  at  any  time  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  This  present  low  state  of 
architectural  practice  is  a subject  of  complaint 
amongst  all  men  of  taste,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  profession ; yet  no  effort  is  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  cause  of  it. 

Our  national  architecture  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful theme  of  tourists  and  visitors  at  all  times, 
and  upon  which  they  have  rung  the  changes  to 
some  purpose : “ from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giants’ 
Causeway,  and  from  Connemara  to  the  Hill  of 
Howth,”  the  stranger  sees  nought  in  our  towns 
and  cities  but  abortions  of  churches,  court- 
houses, banks,  club-houses,  &c.,  evidencing  an 
absence  of  all  taste  and  propriety,  and  a posi- 
tive retrograde  movement ; instead  of  the 
noble  progress  that  marks  the  profession  where 
it  is  not  tied  down  and  trammelled,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  delivered  over  to  the  custody 
of  Ecclesiastical  and  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
to  be  treated  according  to  their  fancies,  and  by 
them  handed  down  to  posterity,  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  illiberality,  sameness,  and  mere 
utilitarianism. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  present  low  state 
of  architectural  practice  in  Ireland  certainly 
is  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  absence 
of  those  wealthy  and  liberal  patrons  who  in 
more  favoured  lands  stimulate  the  industry, 
and  call  forth  the  energies  of  all  artistic  talent. 
The  aristocracy  of  this  country  for  the.  last 
twenty  years  have  been  verging  to,  and  are 
now  in,  a state  of  complete  bankruptcy;  they 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  principal  patrons 
of  art,  who  ought  to  have  fostered  by  then- 
wealth  and  influence  the  rising  talent  of  the 
country,  are  now,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
beggared  class. 

In  Ireland  there  is  no  remodelling,  improv- 
ing, embellishing,  or  rebuilding  of  stately 
mansions,  of  lordly  castles,  or  luxurious  villas  ; 
no  endowment  and  erection  of  churches,  cha- 
pels, school-houses,  colleges,  charitable  in- 
stitutions, by  the  liberality  and  munificence  of 
the  wealthy,  pious,  and  charitable  : the  con- 
sequence is,  these  fruitful  sources  of  honour 
and  emolument  are  sealed — to  the  Irish  archi- 
tect. 

Indeed,  amongst  the  landocracy  of  this  coun- 
try, there  never  was  a taste  for  the  elegant 
embellishments  of  life ; their  mansions  in  most 
instances  were  poor  and  unarchitectural,  large 
but  unmeaning,  roomy  but  inconvenient;  the 
architect  was  rarely  consulted  in  their  erection ; 
the  uncultivated  whim  of  the  owner,  the  taste 
of  the  steward  or  agent,  and  the  executive  of 
the  estate  mason  and  carpenter,  directed  the 
outlay  of  thousands  of  pounds,  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  most  absurd  monstrosities  of 
form,  and  of  the  most  vicious  errors  in  con- 
struction. I could  mention  the  names  of  twenty 
of  the  gentry  in  one  county,  whose  mansions 
would  not  be  inhabited  by  a city  merchant  or 
shop-keeper,  so  mean,  so  uncomfortable,  so 
devoid  are  they  of  all  those  elegant  appliances 


of  taste,  convenience,  and  luxury  which  should 
characterise  the  abode  of  aristocratic  wealth. 

Absenteeism,  the  bane  of  unhappy  Ireland, 
has  also  been  another  barrier  to  architectural 
progress.  In  Ireland,  the  wealthy  proprietor 
considers  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  reside 
on  his  estate,  in  his  own  mansion,  surrounded 
by  his  dependants,  spreading  comfort  and  hap- 
piness around : they  fly  from  the  land  that 
nurtured  them,  and  drag  from  her  vitals  that 
wealth  which  they  unsparingly  squander  else- 
where,— and  which  would  be  far  more  honour- 
ably, rationally,  and  usefully  bestowed  in  re- 
building their  ruined  mansions  at  home,  beau- 
tifying them  with  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
collecting  around  them  all  that  art  and  genius 
can  produce  when  stimulated  by  the  well- 
bestowed  patronage  of  wealth  and  taste. 

I have  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  habitation  of 
one  of  these  absentees,  a gentleman  of  princely 
and,  I believe,  unencumbered  fortune,  owner 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  domains  in  the 
world,  upon  the  banks  of  a noble  river  : he 
spends  his  whole  life  amidst  the  vices  and  fri- 
volities of  the  cities  of  the  continent ; his 
mansion  at  home  is  not  worthy  the  name,  so 
wretched,  old,  mean,  and  filthy — parts  of  it 
little  better  than  a hogstye;  a sitting-room, 
and  a couple  of  bed-rooms,  with  old  and  tat- 
tered furniture,  just  enough  to  accommodate 
the  agent  for  a few  nights,  when  he  comes  to 
get  his  rents,  or  a week’s  shooting  and  fishing 
in  the  season,  were  the  only  habitable  portions 
of  it.  I went  to  look  at  the  out-offices  : the  roofs 
were  fallen  in,  walls  were  bulging  out,  and 
the  courtyard,  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
nettles,  presented  an  aspect  of  utter  desertion 
and  desolation,  painful  and  oppressive,  and 
conveying  a strong  corroboration  to  the  mind 
of  that  truism  of  Drummond’s, — “ Property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.” 

To  whom  next  has  Architecture  to  turn  for 
that  patronage  and  encouragement  which  the 
landocracy  cannot  or  mil  not  give  it? — to  the 
princely  merchant,  the  millionaire  manufac- 
turer, the  wealthy  and  liberal  shopkeeper  or 
tradesman  ? Alas  ! we  have  no  such  class  in 
this  country.  Without  manufactures,  with- 
out commerce,  our  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
in  most  instances  struggle  for  a bare  exist- 
ence ; the  last  years  of  famine  and  general 
depression  have  almost  ruined  the  industrious 
classes,  and  drained  the  country  of  its  capital. 

Seeing  thus  how  scanty  are  the  sources  of 
wealth  and  private  enterprise,  our  last  appeal 
is  to  public  employment — to  those  sources 
supplied  by  the  Government  of  the  country, 
by  public  bodies  or  companies,  and  religious 
communities,  as  churches,  and  all  other 
places  of  worship,  conventual  buildings,  cha- 
ritable institutions,  court-houses,  gaols,  and 
municipal  buildings.  Let  us  see  what  benefit 
the  architectural  practitioner  derives  from  these; 
and,  first,  as  to  religious  edifices,  we  shall  con- 
sider how  those  are  disposed  of  which  are 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Church  establishment. 

The  designing  and  erecting  of  new  churches, 
the  altering  and  remodelling  of  old,  should  be 
an  interesting,  ennobling,  and  fruitful  field  of 
practice  to  the  Irish  architect.  Is  it  so?  I 
trow  not.  An  enlightened,  liberal,  and  art  en- 
couraging Government  has  handed  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
the  designing,  erecting,  and  entire  manage- 
ment of  all  the  churches  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  said 
members  of  the  Establishment  cannot  have  a 
single  church  erected  except  planned  to  suit 
the  taste  and  views  of  the  Commissioners’ 
architect,  whose  taste  may  or  may  not  be  of  a 
very  high  order. 

From  such  procedure  you  cannot  expect 
much  excellence  in  Irish  Church  Architecture, 
and  you  are  not  disappointed;  there  is  no  va- 
riety of  design,  little  evidence  of  deep  thought, 
profound  study,  and  patient  elaboration  of 
form  and  effect : travel  the  country  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  examine  all  the  churches  erected 
under  the  commission  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  a more  disgraceful,  unchurch-like,  and  ill- 
conceived  class  of  edifices  you  will  not  match 
in  Christendom  ; you  will  see  the  one  idea  run 
through  the  whole  of  them,  the  same  detail 
repeated  ad  nauseam,  the  same  depressed  roof, 
the  same  lancet  window,  the  same  Patrick’s* 

*4  circular  painted  ornament  worn  by  children  on  P.v 
tnek  s day,  which  these  make-believe  rose  windows  vastly 
resemble.  J 


cross  stuck  over  the  entrancc-door  in  the  west 
gable,  the  same  nondescript  looking  bell-cot, 
plainly  showing  by  its  mannerism,  to  the  least 
initiated,  the  adoption  by  the  Commission  of  i 
that  wholesale  system  of  designing  so  unwise,  : 
so  unartistic,  and  so  unjust. 

Had  the  Commissioners  acted  with  “ zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the 
church” — had  they  acted  justly  towards  the 
profession,  they  would  have  given  to  the 
young  and  struggling  artists  that  are  now  to 
be  found  in  the  land  opportunities  of  designing 
these  churches,  which  would,  under  emulative 
enthusiasm,  have  arisen  in  beauty  and  har- 
mony to  gem  the  green  valleys,  romantic 
glens,  and  sunny  hill-sides  of  our  island. 

I shall  not  now  stretch  this  article  to  a 
greater  length.  I shall  return  to  the  subject 
by  taking  up  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  the 
national  and  agricultural  schools,  and  other : 
fields  of  architectural  practice,  which  are  also 
as  complete  monopolies  as  that  alluded  to 
above.  The  Celt.  ; 


THE  COMMON  CATENARY  AND 
NAPIER’S  LOGARITHMS. 
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Let  the  tangent  AB  represent  the  length 
and  weight  of  the  chain,  the  radius  BC  the 
constant  horizontal  tension;  then  the  secant 
AC  represents  the  tension  at  the  points  of 
support. 

Make  CD  equal  to  CB.  Upon  CB  produced 
set  off  BE  equal  to  AD.  Make  AF  = BE, 
FE  = AB,  HG  = AF,  HB  = GE,  BJ  = III, 
HK  = BJ,  KJ  = HB,  JL  = HB,  GN  = NE, 
and  aB  = NE. 

Repeat  the  operations  with  respect  to  the 
point  a.  Draw  OLp/Q.  Make  QR=  twice 
Qe,  RS  = twice  pe,  PS  = RE,  and  PE  = RS. 
Draw  P//r,  making  TE  = twice  Te,  and 
TQ  = RE. 

Now  imagine  the  secants  AC  and  aC  first  to 
coincide  with  the  radius  BC,  then  to  increase 
together  continuously,  the  lines  PE  and  pe  also 
to  increase  together  continuously  from  the  zero 
point  B,  the  points  P andp  to  trace  the  curve 
BP  and  the  portion  Bp  in  the  same  time;  the 
curve  so  conceived  to  be  generated  is  called 
the  common  catenary,  and  is  the  line  of  equi- 
librium of  an  ordinary  chain.  The  lines  PE 
and  pe,  the  radius  BC  being  unity,  are  the 
hyperbolic  logarithms  of  AB  -f  AC  and 
aB  + «C,  for  by  the  construction  PE  is  to  pe  as 
two  to  one,  and  AB  + AC  is  to  «B  + «C  as 
a square  to  its  side,  or  as  a numeral  to  its 
square  root. 

The  lines  GE  and  LJ  indicate  the  position 
of  the  point  P. 

J.  P.  W. 


CLASSIC  ORDERS  IN  ROMAN  CEMENT. 


Manifold  are  the  opinions  afloat  amongst 
the  cognoscenti  on  the  subject  of  materialism 
in  construction,  and  with  so  much  sounding, 
if  not  sound,  reasoning  are  they  asserted,  that 
it  is  hard  to  withhold  acquiescence  in  the 
theory  of  each  successive  disputant.  One  says 
it  is  uncandid  to  portray  the  articulations  of 
masonry  in  a plastic  and  sham  superficies ; 
another  that  it  is  dishonest;  and  a third  that  it 
is  an  outrage  on  Bath  stone  and  Inigo  Jones ! 
whilst  a fourth  avers  that  the  tracery  and  or- 
namentation are  meagre  and  deficient  of  that 
sharpness  which  the  accuracy  of  the  chiselled 
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stone  always  exhibits ; but  all  admit  that  the 
general  character  of  street  architecture  and  the 
especial  merits  of  suburban  villa  elevation  have 
been  wondrously  improved  by  the  innova- 
tion. 

Now,  to  ordinary  observers,  this  latter  result 
bears  with  it  a strong  argument  in  excuse  of 
the  sham. 

The  cheapness  of  cement,  its  great  durability, 
if  good,  the  boundless  variety  of  beautiful  model 
castings,  the  facility  and  celerity  of  progress  in 
the  finish,  give  to  this  mode  of  accomplishing 
a fair  and  finished  cuticle  an  advantage  in  this 
our  age  of  economy  and  utility.  What  signifies 
it  to  the  visual  observer  of  an  elevation  how 
many  blocks  go  to  the  formation  of  an  arch  ? 
or  whether  the  projecting  griffin  in  the  key- 
stone, or  the  monk  in  prayer  lolling  out  his 
tongue,  be  really  graven  on  a block  which 
traverses  the  paries,  or  is  only  the  mask 
of  piety  in  plaster?  As  to  the  assertion 
that  the  sharpness  of  outline  may  be  deficient 
in  the  latter  as  compared  to  cunningly- wrought 
stone,  the  point  may  be  conceded;  but  at  the 
respectful  distance  of  some  thirty  feet,  the 
optics  of  ordinary  observers  can  hardly  perceive 
the  difference,  and  were  it  not  for  the  honest 
complexion  of  the  genuine  stone  as  compared 
to  the  washy  superficies  of  the  mimic  casting, 
even  this  would  be  a difference  without  a dis- 
tinction. But  at  the  6ame  time  the  superiority 
of  stone  for  ornamentation  is  of  course  freely 
allowed. 

For  private  buildings,  however,  where  the 
outlay  is  the  paramount  object,  no  one  can 
question  the  fact,  that  the  prevalent  taste  for 
diversity  of  style  is  greatly  aided  by  the  new 
and,  if  you  will,  the  simulated  plastic  repre- 
sentative of  stone.  Look  at  Regent-street,  the 
first  innovation  on  the  quarry — look  at  the 
terraces  in  Regent’s  park — examine  St.  John’s 
Wood,  and  all  the  “ alentours”  of  London,  and 
then  consider  well  before  you  pronounce  a 
sweeping  denunciation  of  dishonest  imitations 
of  the  solid  and  the  graceful. 

Had  we  been  limited  to  Bath,  Portland,  and 
Caen  stone,  where  would  have  been  our  street 
architecture?  where  our  entablatures,  friezes, 
columniations  ? Should  we  not  have  yet  had 
to  gaze  with  saddened  reflections  on  new  Har- 
ley-streets,  Gloucester-places,  and  Portland- 
places,  instead  of  a Westbourne-terrace,  a 
Carlton-terrace,  Queen’s-road,Notting-hill,  and 
various  other  diverse,  if  fantastic,  achievements, 
which  relieve  the  monotony  and  dulness  to 
which  the  wandering  Oppidan  was  doomed, 
whose  dreary  meanderings  were  erstwhile  limited 
to  a migration  from  Finsbury  to  Montague 
squares  ? 

Of  performances  in  simulation  of  stone,  in- 
stance might  be  made  of  an  example  between 
’Coventry-street  and  Leicester-square,  and  to 
another  and  very  different  variety  in  edification 
which  has  lately  sprung  up  in  the  Regent’s- 
park,  at  the  foot  of  Primrose-hill,  namely,  a 
terrace,  as  yet  anonymous,  but  designed  by 
IMr.  Moore.  Such  performances  are  of  infinite 
•use  in  every  point  of  view  : like  a new  flower 
to  the  horticulturist,  they  give  food  to  fancy, 
and  offer  to  the  propagators  of  the  mystery 
another  specimen  from  which  the  chances  of 
diversity,  both  in  form  and  colour,  may  be 
[improved  ad  infinitum. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  plead  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  art.  Granted  : plaster  is  not  stone, 
though  it  looks  something  like  it.  Yet  what- 
ever your  structure,  if  it  be  solid  and  enduring, 
it  is  surely  entitled  to  indulgence.  As  yet,  we 
perceive  no  symptoms  of  decay  in  those 
tspecimens  of  cement  which  have  been 
erected  twenty-five  years  back.  Can  we  say  so 
much  for  Bath  stone?  I fear  not.  It  is  not 
necessary,  nor  perhaps  fair,  to  request  a lover 
of  the  quarry  to  cast  a glance  at  the  oft-renewed 
but  mouldering  tracery  of  the  Oxford  Colleges, 
or  to  view  the  delicate  elaboration  of  Henry 
ithe  Seventh’s  Chapel,  Westminster : at  the 
same  time  these  being  public  buildings,  the 
icost  of  material  is  of  little  moment. 

Private  residences  are  not  built  nor  calculated 
to  endure  for  ages ; the  transitory  limit  of 
[leases  (at  most  seventy-seven  years)  forbids 
itliis ; therefore  the  cheaper  the  cost  of  con- 
struction the  better,  and  any,  the  worst 
rnnewi,will  endure  for  such  an  interest ; — please 
the  district-surveyoras  to  required  and  legalized 
bolidity ; but  above  all,  please  the  public  taste 
by  diverging  from  rectilinear  solidity,  and  by 
creating  (although  without  the  privilege  of  a 
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curve)  some  novelty  that  may  impart  an  un- 
thought idea,  and  impress  variety  on  him 
who  wanders  through  quadrangles. 

As  to  the  observations  so  artistically  treated 
about  styles,  by  your  correspondent  who  al- 
leges that  “ man  is  an  imitative  animal,  that 
he  copies  the  models  of  his  ancestors,  that  he 
only  can  adhere  to  or  mix  the  old  orders,  that 
he  has  not  genius  to  invent  anything  new,” 
&c.,  &c.,  that  may  be  all  good  theory,  but  it  is 
Greek  to  me. 

What  can  it  signify  what  he  mixes,  if  the 
amalgam  be  good  and  pleasing  ? Construc- 
tion altogether  originated  from  material  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  from  the  materials  ori- 
ginally used,  and  from  their  adaptation  to  the 
uses  of  man ; the  column  only  represents  the 
tree — the  projection  the  traverse  timber,  &c. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  various  regions 
should  have  peculiar  characteristics  in  com- 
bination is  also  natural ; for  the  requirements 
of  climate  dictate  the  form,  and  the  products 
of  the  region  prescribe  the  material.  The 
Laplander  burrows  underground,  the  Indian 
plasters  his  wigwam — as  the  swallow  sticks 
his  nest  against  a wall,  the  wren  weaves  a 
rotunda,  and  the  Builder-bird  hangs  hers  from 
a righteous  branch. 

Strict  adherence  to  first  principles  in  art 
would  be  a clog  on  genius,  and  an  obstruction 
to  progress.  Let  us  dismiss  the  sciolists,  and 
go  a-head  in  design. 

If  the  combination  of  stone,  brick,  slate, 
tile,  iron,  and  cement  can  be  effected  together 
with  unity  of  colour,  that  unity  without  which 
(despite  the  Church  of  Sienna)  no  design  is 
complete — then,  I say,  mix  them.  But  above 
all,  in  street  architecture,  these  combinations 
and  the  use  of  cement  seem  now  indispensable ; 
for,  as  the  Irish  bricklayer  said,  “ Boys,  our 
leases  are  short,  so  cement  for  ever.” 

Quondam. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  1851. 

MANUFACTURERS  TO  WORK  ! 

Without  any  preparatory  essay  to  test  our 
own  capabilities,  in  the  fulness  of  our  magna- 
nimity, or  rather  rash  confidence  bordering  on 
swagger,  we  have  challenged  competition  with 
all  the  world  ! 

You  said,  and  it  has  been  repeated  all  over 
the  country,  “ In  the  first  round  England  has 
gone  down.”* 

After  the  failure  of  245  competitors  in  the 
design  for  the  building,  this  section  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  comprising  the  architects 
and  engineers  among  them,  has  issued  a de- 
sign and  plan  to  be  acted  upon.  It  would  be 
curious  to  learn,  since  it  is  sent  into  the  world 
anonymously,  who  is  really  the  architect,  if 
any,  who  will  eventually  own  the  paternity  of 
this  proposed  edifice,  or  if  it  will  fall  to  the  lot 
of  some  at  present  mysterious  unknown  to 
answer  for  its  sins,  and  receive  at  the  winding 
up  the  honorary  distinction  of  having  swamped 
the  245  competitors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Exhi- 
bition must  take  place,  and  every  probability 
of  a monstrous  dome  being  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  This  feature  of  it,  the 
size  of  which  was  first  made  appreciable  by 
you,  has  spread  alarm  far  and  wide,  lest  the 
colossal  structure  should  become  permanent 
in  Hyde-park.  Public  clamour  will  not  suffer 
it  to  remain  ; and  it  may  be  asked  what  shall 
be  done  with  it  afterwards  ? I venture  to  sug- 
gest that  it  form  a modification  of  Professor 
Hosking’s  proposition  to  enlarge  the  British 
Museum,  by  being  re-erected  in  the  inner 
quadrangle.  If  Government  would  engage  to 
purchase  it  for  this  purpose,  a great  relief  will 
be  given  to  the  pressure  on  the  subscription 
made  for  the  Exposition  ; the  funds  of  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  scarcely  justify  the 
enormous  outlay  said  to  be  required  for  the 
building  alone.  It  would  also  be  satisfactory, 
before  contracts  are  made  for  double  the 
amount  of  the  money  in  hand,  and  be  but  just 
towards  present  and  future  subscribers,  to 
publish  at  the  present  time  a balance-sheet, 
stating  the  amount  already  received  in  cash, 
the  amount  subscribed  and  not  paid  in,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  amount  engaged  to  be 
paid  in  salaries,  the  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sion, &c.  It  will  then  be  seen  what  we  really 


* That  is,  she  was  let  down. — Ed. 
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have  to  go  on  with,  and  we  may  judge  what 
has  yet  to  be  collected. 

In  the  midst  of  the  outcry  which  has  suddenly 
and  foolishly  broken  forth  against  the  Exhibi- 
tion having  its  locality  in  Hyde-park,  no  one 
appears  to  have  suggested  lvennington  Com- 
mon, which  is  17!  acres  in  extent,  and  could 
be  enlarged  by  crossing  near  some  mean  erec- 
tions into  a space  of  very  unimportant  garden 
ground,  covering  at  least  30  or  40  more  acres. 
There  is  also  another  locality,  which,  from  its 
position  and  good  frontage,  in  the  Vauxhall- 
road,  might  be  available.  I mean  the  lawn  or 
park^of  Mr.  Elliott  (the  brewer’s  abode),  re- 
cently taken  for  making  the  new  street  to 
Westminster  Abbey  from  Pimlico,  and  closely 
adjoining  a great  extent  of  space  recently 
cleared  out  for  the  same  purpose  : but  I agree 
with  you  in  deprecating  change. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  ad- 
verting to  another  and  a more  serious  matter, 
it.  being  determined  that  the  Exhibition  shall 
take  place,  and  that  it  shall  be  for  all  nations, 
it  becomes  consequently  of  the  utmost  urgency 
that  all  Englishmen  should  manfully  enter  the 
arena  of  competition,  whether  we  are  to  be 
beaten  little  or  much,  or  escape  altogether. 
We  have  challenged  the  fight,  and  must  show 
our  pluck,  if  we  fail  in  our  strength  : at  least 
let  us  be  able  to  say,  as  the  Roi  Chevalier, 
“ We  have  lost  all  but  our  honour.” 

I heard  Lord  Brougham  say,  at  the  West- 
minster meeting,  in  Willis’s  Rooms,  “ When 
I first  heard  of  the  proposed  Exhibition  I had 
great  fears  for  my  countrymen,  having  recently 
had  opportunities  of  testing  personally  the 
superior  intelligence  and  instruction  of  foreign 
mechanics  ; but  I became  re-assured  when  I 
reflected  that  although  they  may  beat  us  in 
ornaments  and  nicknacks,  we  should  triumph 
over  them  in  the  solid,  the  substantial,  the 
wearable,  and  the  durable.”  I have  since 
thought  of  such  a material  as  “ Devil’s  dust  ” to 
thicken  woven  woollens,  and  of  the  250,000 
quarters  of  wheat  annually  converted  into 
paste  to  give  body  to  our  cotton  goods, 
and  begin  to  think  it  possible  that  our 
triumph  will  not  be  60  easy  over  the 
flaxen  fabrics  of  Flanders,  the  fine  woollen 
cloths  of  Sedan  orVevoiers,  the  silks  of  Lyons, 
and  the  muslins  and  calicoes  of  Switzerland. 
Therefore,  whoever  among  our  manufacturers 
proves  a recreant  in  the  struggle,  will  infallibly 
be  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  It 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that 
foreign  manufacturers  are  active  to  show 
their  products  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a demand  for  their  use.  They  are 
also  backed  by  the  assistance  of  their  respec- 
tive Governments,  who  are  fully  aware  that 
employment  for  the  working  classes  is  the  safe 
agent  of  political  tranquillity.  On  our  side, 
we  are  bound  to  see  that  we  do  not,  by  neg- 
lect, transfer  a portion,  either  great  or  small, 
of  the  occupation  of  our  industrious  artizans 
to  aliens,  and  thus  strip  our  own  hard-working 
mechanics  of  employment,  and  create  its  at- 
tendant miseries.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
shopkeeper  so  insane  as  to  invite  a stranger 
who  could  offer  better  or  more  tasty  goods,  to 
open  a shop  for  their  sale  close  to  his  own. 
This  will  be  very  nearly  our  position,  unless 
we  awaken  from  our  apathy  and  indecision 
which  appear  like  the  reaction  of  our  first 
and  violent  burst  of  enthusiasm. 

Idler  in  London. 


Mulligan’s  Statues  of  Wellington 
and  Nelson,  on  Southsea  beach,  being  much 
exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  and  both  of 
them  having  their  heads  uncovered,  the  im- 
pression on  looking  at  them,  either  then  or  at 
night,  is  said  to  be  one  of  discomfort.  They 
are  better  adapted  for  a large  hall  or  church 
than  for  such  a position. 

National  Freehold  Land  Society. — 
This  society,  established  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  its  members  to  vote  at  elections  for 
counties,  has  recently  purchased  a large  free- 
hold estate,  free  from  tithe  and  land-tax,  situate 
at  New  Malden,  adjoining  the  South-Western 
Railway,  in  the  parish  of  Kingston,  Surrey. 
Plans  have  been  prepared,  showing  the  sub- 
division of  the  estate  into  275  allotments, 
averaging  30/.  each  in  value,  and  the  society 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  forming  roads, 
laying  down  drains,  and  other  works,  under 
the  directions  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Elkington. 


CLIEFDEN  HOUSE,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Mb.  C.  Barry,  R.A.,  Architect. 


CLIEFDEN  HOUSE,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
THE  SEAT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHER- 
LAND. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  Clief- 
den  House,  the  seat  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  was  burnt  down  on  the  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  cessation  of  the  cholera. 
It  is  now  in  progress  of  rebuilding  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  R.A.,  and  an- 
nexed we  give  a view  of  the  new  edifice  from 
a drawing  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry.  The  terrace, 
which  is  440  feet  in  extent,  and  the  wings, 

1 were  not  destroyed,  and  are  simply  modified 
i to  harmonise  with  the  new  building. 

The  design  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
shews  attached  Ionian  columns  with  the  enta- 
1 blature  breaking  round  them,  to  which  we 
objected  in  our  review.  This  arrangement,  it 

■ will  be  seen,  has  been  altered : pilasters  are 
substituted  for  columns,  and  the  entablature 

: is  unbroken  throughout. 

All  the  principal  rooms  are  on  the  ground- 
I floor,  and  most  of  them  face  south.  They 

■ comprise — • 

FACING  SOUTH. 

Drawing-room 30  feet  by  24  feet. 

Library 30  „ 24 

Breakfast-room 24  ,,  20 

Dining-room  in  west  wing  . 36  ,,  24 

Duchess’s  room,  east  wing  25  ,,  18 

Duke’s  room,  ditto 19  ,,  18 

FACING  NORTH. 

Principal  stairs 21  feet  by  20  feet. 

Entrance-hall  29  ,,  23’,, 

Billiard-hall 30  ,,  18  ,, 

The  scale  of  the  drawing  is  20  feet  to  an  inch. 
Both  the  upper  stories  are  bed-room  stories. 

[ The  house  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  coated  ex- 
iternally  with  Portland  cement.  The  panels 
are  engraved  to  indicate  fresco  paintings  on 
a dark  ground.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Lucas, 

1 of  Norwich. 

Cliefden  blouse  is  situated  in  Buckingham- 
1 shire,  about  2 miles  from  Maidenhead  Rail- 
i1  way  station,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
and  is  about  24  miles  from  London. 


NORMAN  DOORWAY,  THORNTON 
CURTIS,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  from  mea- 
surement, represents  a Norman  doorway,  in 
the  parish  church  of  Thornton  Curtis,  Lin- 
colnshire. It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chan- 
cel and  is  interesting,  perhaps  unique.  The 
church  itself  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
chancel  is  of  Norman  date,  as  is  also  the  font, 
which  is  square  and  of  good  design.  The 
other  parts  of  the  church,  which  consist  of 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  western 
tower,  are  of  early  Decorated  character.  The 
piers  and  arches,  with  their  caps  and  bases, 
are  singularly  beautiful  both  in  their  design 
and  in  the  delicacy  and  freedom  shown  in 
their  execution.  The  church  is  only  a mile 
distant  from  that  beautiful  monument  of  skill 
and  piety,  Thornton  Abbey,  and  from  examina- 
tion it  appears  probable  that  the  same  hearts 
and  hands  which  have  left  the  impress  of  their 
genius  on  that  glorious  shrine  have,  with  equal 
truth,  devoted  themselves  to  its  equally  worthy, 
although  more  lowly,  neighbour.  The  church 
is  not  encumbered  with  galleries,  and  its  resto- 
ration would  not  be  a work  of  much  cost  or 
labour.  The  worthy  curate  intends  at  once  to 
restore  the  chancel  arch,  which  has  been  en- 
tirely removed  and  its  place  supplied  by  a 
mean  and  unsightly  arch  of  brick,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  more  extensive  restorations  may 
follow.  Chas.  Vickers. 


The  Brighton  Pavilion  Grounds  have 
» been  opened  to  the  public.  During  the  first 
I day  many  thousands  entered  the  grounds, 
1 although  no  formal  notice  of  opening  was 
i given. 


ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHURCH,  WESTMINSTER. 

The  first  stone  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church  in 
Rochester-row,  Westminster,  was  laid  July  20, 
1847,  and  on  that  occasion  we  gave  a view  of 
the  exterior  of  it,  and  of  the  schools,  &c.,  ad- 
joining.* This  church  is  now  completed,  and 
was  consecrated  on  Monday,  June  24,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  It  has  been  erected,  as 
our  readers  may  remember,  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  Mr.  Ferrey  was  the  ar- 
chitect, and  Messrs.  Rigby  the  contractors. 
No  expense  has  been  spared ; stone,  oak,  lead 
(for  the  roof  covering),  stained  glass,  and  en- 
caustic tiles  are  the  materials  used,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a building  of  very  considerable  beauty. 

It  consists  of  a nave  79  feet  long  by  21  feet 


* See  Yol.  V. 


wide;  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  same 
length,  and  12  feet  wide  ; and  a chancel,  43  feet 
in  depth  by  21  feet  wide.  The  height  from 
the  floor  of  the  nave  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is 
54  feet,  that  of  the  chancel  40  feet,  and  that  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  aisles  20  feet.  The  tower, 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave,  opens  into 
the  chancel  by  a moulded  archway,  within 
which  stands  the  organ,  the  front  presenting  a 
screen  of  diapered  pipes.  The  chancel  has  a 
polygonal  ceiling,  divided  into  panels;  the 
ribs  are  enriched  by  carved  bosses,  and  the 
panels  are  coloured  blue,  and  powdered  with 
stars  in  gold.  The  walls  are  decorated  with 
texts,  and  the  reredos  is  composed  of  the 
Canterbury  diaper,  picked  out  in  gold  and 
colour.  There  are  three  sedilia.  The  chancel 
is  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  and 
fitted  up  with  oak  stalls  on  each  side ; the 
westernmost  stall  on  the  south  side  being  ad- 
vanced a little  more  towards  the  centre  as 
a reading  desk.  The  lessons  are  read  from  a 
lectern. 

Over  the  chancel  arch  in  the  nave,  the  words 
“ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  towards  men,”  are  curiously 
written  so  as  to  diaper  the  whole  of  the  wall. 
The  nave  roof  is  of  oak,  and  is  divided  by 
arched  trusses  and  inter-ties,  the  arch  prin- 
cipals resting  upon  stone  capitals  and  triple 
shafts.  The  arcade  is  deeply  moulded,  and 
each  capital  of  the  clustered  shafts  has  dif- 
ferent foliage.  The  aisle  roofs  are  similarly 
divided  by  ornamental  trusses,  and  form  arches 
in  their  design,  the  spandrils  being  filled  with 
geometrical  tracery. 

The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone : the  base  is 
plain,  supporting  an  enriched  corbelled  front, 
and  the  sides  finish  in  spandrils,  filled  in  by 
tracery-work.  The  font,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  is  ornamented  by  panels  contain- 
ing Scriptural  subjects.  The  lambs  at  the 
foot  should  be  improved  or  removed. 

Many  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Mr.  Wailes,  and  the  remainder  very 
effectively  with  Messrs.  Powell’s  stamped 
quarries. 

Gas  is  used  to  light  the  church,  and  there  is 
a very  handsome  corona  in  the  chancel,  con- 
sisting partly  of  gas-burners  and  partly  of  can- 
dle-sticks : this,  with  the  rest  of  the  metal- 
work, was  wrought  by  Mr.  Potter. 

The  carving,  of  which  there  is  a great  deal, 
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was  executed  by  Mr.  White  : much  of  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  done ; but  parts,  especially 
externally,  are  unworthy  of  the  purpose.*  The 
dressings  of  the  church  externally  are  of 
Whitby  stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  plinth, 
which  is  of  Morpeth  stone.  The  church  affords 
6eats  for  850  persons,  and  has  cost  a very  large 
sum  of  money. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Your  correspondent  “Zeta”  intimates  an 
impression  on  his  mind  that  the  effect  of  the 
interpolation  proposed  by  Mr.  Hosking  of  a 
copy  of  the  Pantheon  upon  the  present  plan 
of  the  British  Museum  would  be  to  interfere 
with,  and  thereby  to  injure  the  effect  of 
the  Grand  Ionic  Front  of  the  building.  The 
same  idea  had  occurred  to  me,  but  upon 
trying  the  design  in  section  from  south  to 
north,  and  taking  the  front  of  the  Museum  to 
be  between  70  and  80  feet  high  from  the  level 
of  Great  Russell-street,  I found  that  no  part  of 
the  cupola  over  the  proposed  rotunda  in  the 
centre  of  the  Museum  (from  200  to  250  feet 
back  from  the  front  of  the  height  stated  in  the 
description)  could  come  into  view  with  the 
grand  facade  in  any  part  of  Great  Russell- 
street,  from  which  alone  the  facade  can  be 
seen,  at  a lower  level  than  the  tops,  or  per- 
haps the  top  windows  of  the  houses  in  that 
street. 

It  seems  certain,  indeed,  upon  reflection, 
that  the  cupola  in  this  case  could  no  more 
interfere  with  the  front  of  the  building  than 
the  cupola  over  the  rotunda  of  the  Bank  of 
England  (which  no  one  ever  yet  saw  from  the 
ground)  does  with  the  front  or  grand  facade  of 
that  building.  Examiner. 

***  In  reply  to  another  inquiry,  the  Trustees 
declined  considering  the  proposition. 


Fires,”  forcibly  reminded  me  of  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  under  my  own  observation 
some  years  ago,  corroborative  of  the  reality  of 
one  of  the  sources  of  mischief  from  fire  there 
enumerated,  viz.  the  incautious  employment  of 
stoves  on  foundations  of  wood  or  other  com- 
bustible materials,  without  the  intervention  of 
a sufficient  non-conducting  medium.  While 
walking  along  the  aisle  of  a village  church,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a splashing  noise 
upon  the  pavement  near  me,  and  on  directing 
my  eye  to  the  place  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
I found  it  to  be  occasioned  by  molten  lead 
pouring  down  through  the  joints  of  the  hoarded 
roof-covering  on  the  rafters  above.  Scarcely 
a moment  elapsed  before  this  boarding  burst 
into  flame,  which  happily,  from  the  proximity 
of  a copious  water  supply,  and  the  promptest 
measures  for  its  application  being  adopted, 
was  speedily  extinguished  with  but  trifling 
damage,  but  would,  I doubt  not,  in  the  absence 
of  these  have  resulted  in  the  total  destruction 
of  the  edifice.  On  the  extinction  of  the  above 
I ascended  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  fire  had  proceeded  from  one  in 
use  by  a plumber  engaged  in  repairing  the 
leads.  This  fire  was  contained  in  an  open 
grate,  standing  on  legs  7 inches  high,  placed 
in  a sheet-iron  tray,  laid  in  contact  with  the  roof 
covering  of  6 lbs.  lead.  It  had  been  in  opera- 
tion but  a short  time  when  the  heat  became  so 
intense,  that  notwithstanding  the  interposing 
tray,  the  lead  was  reduced  to  a state  of  fusion, 
and  the  boarding  beneath  ignited,  practically 
attesting  the  insufficiency  of  not  only  a sheet 
of  iron  or  lead  alone,  but  of  the  two  together, 
for  the  protection  of  inflammable  substances 
when  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat;  and 
demonstrating  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
strictest  caution  and  forethought  being  ex- 
ercised by  workmen  requiring  the  assistance  of 
fire,  to  prevent  casualties  of  the  most  serious 
and  destructive  nature.  W.  B. 


FIRES  THROUGH  FIRE-PLACES. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  IN  HANTS. 


The  recent  remarks  in  your  pages  on 
stoves  are  undeniable : the  men  who  can  sell 
and  fix  them  cheapest  being  usually  employed, 
the  commonest  article  is  used  ; it  is  fixed  with 
a few  bricks,  and  then  filled  in  with  rubbish, 
oftentimes  containing  shavings  : one  week’s 
work  in  drying  the  house  is  sufficient  to  burn 
the  stove  through  : the  rubbish  is  ignited,  the 
house  burnt,  and  but  few  ascertain  the  cause. 
This  is  not  theory,  but  experience.  Fire  brick 
is  now  getting  much  into  use,  and  being  a 
powerful  conductor  of  heat,  is,  in  the  hands  of 
unskilful  men,  a dangerous  material,  especially 
where,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  the  fire-place 
is  partly  of  wood.  A short  time  since  I went 
over  twenty-four  houses,  of  ten,  twelve,  and 
fourteen  rooms ; only  two  or  three  chimneys 
in  each  had  brick  trimmers ; the  bed-rooms 
had  boards  laid  on  fillets  nailed  to  trimming 
joists,  and  filled  in  with  rubbish,  and  wooden 
chimney  bars  are  not  yet  out  of  date.  The 
allusions  to  hot-air  stoves,  with  ascending  or 
descending  flues,  are  strictly  correct ; but  the 
blame  is  seldom  laid  on  the  right  parties : 
for  instance,  a person  wants  a stove  for  a shop, 
entrance-hall,  or  church ; on  applying  to  a 
respectable  man,  he  is  told  that  to  do  it  with 
safety  a brick  foundation  must  be  made,  also 
a proper  description  of  flue,  either  in  iron  or 
brick.  He  finds  this  comes  expensive  ; he  then 
goes  to  some  cheap  shop,  or  wholesale  broker’s, 
buys  the  last  new  puffed-up  thing,  and  em- 
ploys a tinman  to  put  him  a pipe  to  it  : the 
stove  is  fixed  without  any  preparation,  the 
floor  is  fired,  and  the  fault  is  laid  on  the  stove, 
or  the  maker,  whereas  the  fault  lies  with  the 
employer.  As  a stove  maker-of  nearly  thirty 
years’  standing,  I will  assert  that  a stove  with 
an  open  fire  and  descending  flue — acting  pro- 
perly (not  drawing  like  an  air-furnace) — can 
be  put  up  only  by  men  of  experience.  In  the 
present  day  an  old  stove  is  puffed  with  a new 
name,  and,  without  trial,  pronounced  to  be  the 
best  thing  ever  made,  and  the  purchaser,  in 
most  cases  finds  it  utterly  useless. 

A Stove-maker. 

The  perusal  of  your  papers  “ On  the  Con- 
struction of  Houses  for  the  Prevention  of 


“ Over  the  west  door  is  a model  of  the  church  in  stone 
carried  by  an  aneel,  as  a sort  of  play  on  Miss  Coutts's 
name,  Angela  ; and  in  the  corbels  are  water-lilies  and  coot- 
ducks,  for  a play  on  the  word  Couttt,” 


Widley  Church. — The  church  at  Widley  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  28th 
ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  It  is  de- 
signed in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  and 
very  plain : it  is  constructed  of  rubble,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  consists  of  a nave 
51  feet  in  length, and  17  feet  6 inches  in  breadth, 
a north  isle  8 feet  10  inches  broad,  a semicir- 
cular apse,  a vestry  and  south  porch ; there  is  a 
bell  turret  on  thekvest-gable  and  nave,  contain- 
ing an  old  bell  from  the  old  church.  The  nave 
and  north  aisle  are  separated  by  stone  columns 
and  arches.  The  roof  is  open  and  constructed 
of  trussed  rafters,  stained  oak  colour;  the 
height  to  the  ridge  is  32  feet  in  the  nave.  The 
seats  are  all  low,  and  stained  oak  colour.  The 
pulpit  of  stone  is  circular,  and  surrounded  by 
an  arcade  of  intersecting  arches.  The  church 
cost  only  about  625/.  raised  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, exclusive  of  the  old  materials.  It 
will  seat  214  persons. 

Newtoivn  Church. — The  new  church  at  New- 
town, in  the  parish  of  Soberton,  was  conse- 
crated on  the  27th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. It  is  in  style,  “ Early  English,”  and 
is  constructed  of  flint,  with  Caen-stone  dress- 
ings. The  church  consists  of  a nave  60  feet 
in  length,  and  25  feet  3 inches  in  breath ; a 
short  chancel  18  feet  long  by  11  feet  9 inches 
broad ; a porch  on  the  south  side,  a small 
vestry,  and  a bell  turret,  containing  one  bell,  on 
the  west  gable.  There  are  three  lancet  windows 
at  the  west  end,  with  an  early  quatre-foil  over 
the  centre  one,  and  a triple  lancet  window  at 
the  east  in  the  chancel.  The  roof  of  the 
church  is  open,  of  high  pitch,  and  composed 
of  trussed  rafters,  boarded  on  the  back,  and 
stained  oak  colour ; the  height  to  the  ridge  is 
43  feet,  and  to  the  wall  plate  18  feet  6 inches. 
The  seats  are  all  without  doors,  low, and  all  free, 
and  stained  to  resemble  oak.  The  passages  are 
paved  with  blue  and  red  paving-tiles.  The 
pulpit,  desk,  and  altar-railing  are  simple.  The 
communion-table  is  covered  with  a red 
cloth,  on  which  has  been  worked  in  gold- 
coloured  silk  a device  representing  the  emblems 
of  eternity  and  the  Trinity,  enclosing  the 
sacred  monogram,  and  in  each  corner  a fleur- 
de-lis  by  the  wife  of  the  architect.  The 
church  was  built  by  Messrs.  Pink,  of  Hamble- 
don,  and  the  cost  is  about  1,250/.  It  will  seat 
258  persons. 


Both  these  churches  were  built  under  the  2: 
direction  of  Mr.  Colson,  architect. 

Titchfield  Church. — The  tower  of  this  church  n 
is  undergoing  restoration  under  the  direction  ip 
of  the  same  architect:  the  thick  coating  of  fjj 
plaster  has  been  removed,  and  the  church-  • 
wardens  have  decided  that  it  shall  not  be  re-  • 
newed,  but  that  the  masonry  shall  be  pointed,  J 
as  it  was  originally.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ?, 
masonry  of  the  church  is  hidden  in  a similar  ; 
manner,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a short  time 
funds  will  be  collected  to  enable  them  to  re- 
move this  also. 

Bishop’s  Waltham  Church. — The  chancel  of  j 
this  church  is  about  to  be  improved  by  the  \ 
removal  of  the  cumbrous  square  high  pews 
with  which  it  is  at  present  crowded,  and  sub- 
stituting one  pew  on  each  side  of  an  appro-  • 
priate  character;  by  repaving  the  floor ; by  re- 
moving the  clumsy  reading  and  clerk’s  desks, 
and  putting  others  of  a more  suitable  de- 
scription ; and  by  putting  an  appropriate  stem 
to  the  pulpit.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  throw 
open  the  timbers  of  the  oak  roof. 


ST.  BARNABAS’S  CHURCH,  SOUTH 
LAMBETH. 

Tiie  consecration  of  this  church  took  place  ; 
on  Monday,  June  24th:  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  | 
presence  of  a large  assembly  and  clergy  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  building  is  in  the  Early  - 
English  style  of  architecture,  and  is  faced  with  1 
Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone  quoins,  and  ij 
dressings.  The  nave  walls  are  carried  up 
upon  Caen  stone  columns,  with  carved  caps ; ; 
the  chancel  is  a semi-octagon,  with  a window  j 
in  each  bay ; the  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  i 
groined,  but  the  building  generally  is  very 
little  ornamented;  all  the  woodwork  is  of  deal, 
stained  and  varnished. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  , 
1848,  by  his  R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
The  dimensions  of  the  interior  are  as  follosvs  : : 
— The  entire  length,  including  chancel,  102  ! 
feet,  the  entire  width  5 7 feet,  the  height  of  ij 
nave  55  feet.  According  to  our  informant  the  II 
galleries  are  constructed  independently  of  the  I 
nave  columns.  Accomodation  is  provided  for  |] 
1,500  persons,  including  children;  and  the  j 
cost  of  the  building  is  4,S00/.,  the  work  being  j 
executed  by  Mr.  Myers,  contractor,  according  ;| 
to  the  drawings  supplied  by  Messrs.  Clarke  | 
and  Humphrys,  architects.  The  organ  was  i| 
built  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  of  New- road,  II 
and,  being  constructed  in  two  compartments,  j| 
allows  of  the  light  passing  through  the  west  ij| 
window  into  the  body  of  the  church.  The  J 
church  has  no  tower  or  spire,  but  there  is  a I 
bell  turret  surmounted  by  a pinnacle  at  the  1 
west  end  of  the  nave,  at  the  junction  with  the  |j 
south  aisle. 


NOTES  IN  TIIE  PROVINCES. 

A rate  has  been  granted  for  necessary  re-  II 
pairs  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Bedford,  previous 
to  carrying  out  the  proposed  extension  of  the  - j 
edifice.  The  tenders  have  been  sent  in,  and  !•( 
that  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Miller  accepted.  The  rough  ijl 
stucco  is  to  be  scraped  oft’  the  tower,  the 
stonework  pointed,  and  the  unsightly  window  ,1 
on  the  south  side  of  it  replaced  by  a Norman  h 
window.  On  the  other  sides,  according  to  h 
the  local  Times,  similar  windows  may  be  u| 

afterwards  inserted. 'The  new  Corn  Ex-  •; 

change  at  Brigg  was  opened  on  Thursday  i 

week. On  the  14th  ult.  the  new  Church  of  U 

St.  John,  Kingsdown,  Dover,  was  consecrated.  | 
The  cost  of  erection  and  endowment  (about  :<i 
7,000/.)  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  William  ii 
Curling.  The  seats  are  open  benches,  free,  for  :i] 

400  persons. An  eccentric  gentleman  of  the 

name  of  Hartley  has  lately  died  at  Havre,  be-  •! 
queathing  property  valued  at  from  20,000/.  to  ia 
25,000 /.  to  form  a library  and  scientific  insti-  -i 
tute  at  Southampton,  whence  he  had  departed  Ij 
when  young,  after  locking  up  his  house,  fur-  a 
niture,  garden,  &c.,  which  have  remained  ever  •; 
since  in  statu  quo,  or,  at  least,  without  inter-  M 
ference  by  him,  having  even  refused  either  to  )il 
let  it  or  to  receive  the  value  of  a portion  of  it  ;i 
taken  under  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  Itchen  ijj 

Bridge  Company. A visiter  to  Stratford-  ■|l 

on- Avon  Church  and  Shakspere’s  Tomb  com-  -t| 
plains  that  although  “ the  ‘living  ’ is  a much  iq 
more  lucrative  one  than  that  of  thousands  of  fjj 
working  and  learned  clergymen,”  the  parish  i;| 
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clerk  is  allowed  to  extract  sixpence  each  as  his 
demanded  charge  from  visitors  to  the  church, 
under  pretence  that  “he  receives  no  salary  or 
other  emolument.”  The  complainant  suggests 
that  the  exhibiter  “ ought  at  least  to  follow  the 
example  of  other  showmen  by  admitting  chil- 
dren at  half-price,  and  taking  the  money  at 
the  door  before  the  exhibition  commences.” 
He  should  be  thankful,  however,  that  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  real  tomb  of  so  notorious  a 
character  as  Shakspere,  in  so  interesting  a 
church  as  Stratford-on-Avon,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  “ no  extra  charge  ” whatever,  such  as 
Madame  Tussaud  would  undoubtedly  have 
exacted,  on  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  principle, 
could  she  have  got  hold  of  the  genuine  article 
before  she  went  herself,  poor  lady,  “ down 
among  the  dead  men.”  As  to  half-price,  we 
do  not  believe  that  even  in  the  great  two- 
penny exhibition  of  St.  Paul’s,  children  have 
any  such  privilege.  Why  should  they  have  it 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  therefore,  since  the  great 
central  model  establishment  looks  so  respect- 
fully down  upon  the  rising  generation  as  but 
so  many  little  men  and  women,  all  at  the  “ small 
charge  of  twopence”  overhead  ? On  Tues- 

day in  last  week  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  for  300  persons  was  laid  at  Tatworth, 

Chard,  by  the  lady  of  the  vicar. The  two 

painted  windows  presented  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Phillipps,  of  Longworth,  have  been  recently 
erected  in  the  Ladye  Chapel  of  Hereford 
Cathedral.  They  occupy  the  two  window- 
arches  on  the  south  side,  to  the  westward  of 
Bishop  Audley’s  chapel.  The  glass  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  Hereford  Times,  to  be  “of  great 
antiquity,  the  ground-work  being  black 
tracery  on  a brown  matter  laid  on  to  the  glass  ; 
and  therefore  anterior  to  the  general  use  of 
stained  glass.  The  figures  and  devices,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
rest  of  the  window.  The  eastern  contains  in 
the  head  a seated  figure,  with  the  left  hand 
held  up,  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  being  alone 
elevated.”  These  windows  were,  we  believe, 
formerly  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Hereford.- — - 
The  improvement  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  is 
about  to  be  decided  on  by  suggestions,  &c. 

from  architects,  engineers,  or  others. St. 

Alban’s  Church,  Limekiln-lane,  Liverpool, 
was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  in  last  week. 

— The  new  Church  of  England  Cemetery,  at 
Sheffield,  which  occupies  an  area  of  about 
83  acres,  adjoining  the  original  cemetery,  was 
consecrated  on  Thursday  week.  The  ground 
was  laid  out  by  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Son, 

1 architects,  and  planted  under  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Marnock,  of  London.  The  new  church 
connected  with  it  stands  with  its  tapering  spire 
ion  an  eminence  adjoining,  and  will  contain 

| about  200  persons. The  new  school  to 

IGlenorchy  Chapel,  Matlock  - Bath,  is  now 

(covered  in. Of  late  there  has  been  quite  a 

:mania  in  Halifax  for  altering  shop-fronts  and 
■putting  in  great  plates  of  glass.  The  fronts  of 
two  shops  had  been  pulled  out  last  week,  and 
[cellars  were  at  the  same  time  being  dug  under- 
neath. The  upper  part  of  the  buildings  were 
I shored  up  as  usual,  but  on  Wednesday  several 
1 ominous  cracks  were  heard,  and  about  tea- 
time  the  entire  walls,  floors,  and  roof  (except 
the  western  wall),  fell  in  “with  a tremendous  . 
1 crash.”  As  one  of  the  shops  had  had  a new 
front  put  in  some  years  ago,  it  is  probable  the 
building  was  already  much  shaken.  But 
1 surely  the  undermining  work  in  the  cellars 
imight  have  been  safely  got  through  before  the 

[street  front  was  pulled  out. St.  Patrick’s 

• Cathedral,  Dublin,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
(being  decorated,  and  150  additional  sittings 
iprovided. 


1 DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  AT  UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

On  the  29th  June  the  prizes  in  the  class  of 
[architecture,  Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  Professor, 
were  awarded  as  follow  : — 

First  year — (Fine  Art.) — Prize  and  first  cert- 
ificate, Chas.  B.  Thurston,  of  London ; second 
[certificate  of  honour — Francis  Gompertz,  of 
'London ; third  certificate  of  honour — William 
IHenry  Nashe. 

Second  year — (Fine  Art.) — Prize  and  first 
ecertificate — Wm.  Howden, of  London;  second 
^certificate  of  honour — John  Young;  third  cer- 
tificate of  honour — Wm.  Allingham,  of  Ber- 
lmondsey;  fourth  certificate  of  honour — Thomas 
iGundry,  of  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


First  year — (Construction.) — Prize  and  first 
certificate — Chas.  B.  Thurston,  of  London ; 
second  certificate  of  honour — Samuel  IL 
Blackmore,  of  Kingston,  Herefordshire  ; third 
certificate — Francis  Gompertz,  of  London. 

Second  year — (Construction.) — Prize  and 
first  certificate — William  Allingham,  of  Ber- 
mondsey; second  certificate — William  Howden, 
ofLondon  ; third  certificate — Thomas  Gundry, 
of  London  ; fourth  certificate — George  Legg, 
of  University  Hall. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

Italian  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.— A. 
finer  sight  and  more  stirring  scene  than  this 
theatre  presented  on  Thursday  night  in  last 
week,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Queen,  after  the 
abominable  attack  on  her  by  a cowardly 
scoundrel  in  the  streets,  was  never  witnessed. 
The  opera  was  in  progress,  Meyerbeer’s  noble 
Prophtte,  and  Viardot,  Castellan,  Mario,  with 
Costa  and  his  wonderful  band,  were  delighting 
all  hearers ; but  band,  singers,  audience, — all 
ceased  doing  and  listening  to  testify  their  loyalty 
and  their  love ; and  then  came  the  National 
Anthem,  which  no  Englishman  can  hear  un- 
moved, and  such  demonstrations,  loud  and 
continued,  as  must  have  shown  the  Queen 
how  fully  she  possesses  the  affections  of  her 
people.  Right  glad  are  we  that  we  have  a 
heading  under  which  we,  without  departure 
from  our  path,  may  express  our  detestation  of 
the  act,  and  say,  as  we  have  often  said  before, 
“ Long  life  to  the  Queen.” 


THE  SEWERS  COMMISSION  AND  ST. 

GEORGE’S,  HANOVER-SQUARE. 

At  a vestry  meeting  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
George,  Hanover-square,  on  the  4th  inst.  a 
petition  to  Parliament  was  agreed  on,  setting 
forth — 

That  the  parish  is  suffering  severely  from  the 
want  of  more  perfect  public  sewerage,  and  conse- 
quently thereupon,  from  defective  private  drainage. 

That  the  amount  of  sewers  rates  levied  in  the 
Westminster  district  alone,  during  the  last  twenty- 
two  years,  exceeds  half  a million  of  money. 

That  between  the  5th  January  and  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  the  expenditure  in  the  Ranelagh  dis- 
trict has  been — 

£ s.  d. 

“ Works 3,622  9 4 

Surveys  . . . . 734  8 9 


£4,356  18  1 

Management  ..  1,994  8 11 

The  expense  of  management  being  45 1.  16s.  per 
cent,  on  such  expenditure. 

And  in  the  Western  division  of  Westminster 
Sewers — 

£ s.  d. 

Works 8,194  6 4 

Surveys  ..  ..  1,667  9 0 


£9,861  15  4 
Management  ..  3,676  19  11 

The  expense  of  management  being  37 /.  5s.  7d. 
per  cent,  on  such  expenditure.” 

That  the  manner  in  which  the  account  in  abstract 
is  laid  before  the  public  is  unsatisfactory;  “the 
total  amount  charged  for  the  year’s  management 
being  the  enormous  sum  of  22,400/.  17s.  5d., 
forming  about  26}  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expen- 
diture, although  that  excludes  another  charge  of 
8,339/.  19s.  10d.,  for  surveys,  &c.,  which  your 
petitioners  are  of  opinion  should  form  part  of  the 
expense  of  management. 

That  the  vigorous  efforts  made  in  1847  to  render 
the  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  efficient, 
have  not  only  proved  utterly  unavailing,  but  that, 
while  under  the  new  commissions  the  cost  of  man- 
agement, as  shown  above,  are  enormous,  the  works 
of  the  commissions  are  less  satisfactorily  performed 
than  heretofore ; and  that  the  petitioners  mainly 
attribute  the  unsatisfactory  proceedings  of  the  old 
and  present  commissions  to  the  want  of  a constitu- 
tional control  by  the  rate-payers,  and  they  there- 
fore ask  such  redress  as  may  seem  expedient. 


Strike  on  South  Eastern  Railway. 
— The  engineering  workmen  at  the  Brick- 
layer’s Arms  and  Deptford  stations,  thirty-five 
in  number,  and  comprising  smiths,  carpenters, 
coppersmiths,  &c.,  as  well  as  engineers,  have 
struck  work  in  consequence  of  a notice  of 
reduction  of  wages  from  3Ss.  to  34s.,  36s.  to 
33s.,  and  34s.  6d.  to  30s.  a week,  suggested 
by  a new  manager. 
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i$U0reIIanea. 

The  Scraping  Process  at  Hampton 
Court. — As  you  told  me  that  a resident  had 
contradicted  my  statement  that  the  brickwork 
of  Hampton  Court  is  being  scraped,  I con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  make  another  visit  to 
the  spot,  in  order  that  I might  ascertain  the 
truth  of  my  own  previous  impressions.  A few 
days  ago,  therefore,  1 went  over  again  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  found  that  to  one  front 
of  the  gateway  in  question  they  had  scraped 
the  whole  of  the  brickwork,  some  of  the  stone- 
work being  new  and  the  remainder  scraped.  I 
could  at  once  see  that  such  was  the  case,  but 
wishing  to  have  a “ resident  ” or  two  on  my 
side  of  the  question,  I asked  of  one  what  had 
been  done  ; he  informed  me  that  the  brick  and 
stonework  had  been  scraped.  A second  “ resi- 
dent ” not  only  said  the  same,  but  that  the  two 
fine  terra  cotta  medallions  inserted  in  the  walls 
had  undergone  the  same  process.  The  scaffold- 
ing is  now  on  that  front  of  the  gateway  which 
forms  part  of  the  first  quadrangle  : the  same 
work — not  of  restoration,  but  spoliation — • 
is  going  on  here,  and  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  about  a week.  If  the  scraper  is  to 
go  the  entire  round  of  the  building  there  will 
be  an  end  to  that  quiet  grandeur  which  so 
particularly  belongs  to  Wolsey’s  glorious  old 
Palace  of  Hampton  Court.  There  are  old 
ladies  and  young  ladies,  ancient  buildings  and 
modern  buildings.  Antique  ladies  should  not 
be  treated  as  young  ones,  neither  should  old 
buildings  as  modern  ones.  Old  ladies  are 
ridiculous  when  dressed  out  like  their  grand- 
daughters, and  rouged  and  painted  into  the 
bargain ; so  also  are  old  buildings  spoilt  when 
scraped,  painted,  or  added  to,  with  the  desire 
of  making  them  look  young. — G.  T. 

The  Iron  Trade. — Aris’s  Gazette  reports 
that  “ upwards  of  a dozen  more  furnaces  have 
of  late  been  put  out  of  blast  in  Staffordshire, 
and  that  unless  the  present  downward  tendency 
be  controlled,  it  is  probable  that  in  another 
month  a still  greater  number  will  be  in  the 
same  position.”  There  is  also  a decided  antici- 
pation of  quarrels  with  workmen  about  con- 
templated reductions  of  wages,  so  that  the 
masters  appear  to  be  still  in  a very  despondent 
state,  notwithstanding  a nominal  sustainment 
of  former  prices  till  the  principal  quarterly 
meetings  take  place.  Wages  are  lower  in 
Wales,  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in 
Scotland,  than  in  Staffordshire,  and,  accord- 
ingly, whatever  reason  the  workmen  may  have 
for  complaint,  the  masters  at  least  regard  trade 
as  there  in  a less  unfortunate  position.  The 
reduction  of  make  in  Scotland,  however,  has 
been  very  extensive,  and  it  is  questionable, 
after  all,  whether  trade  be  in  any  better  posi- 
tion there  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of 
wages.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Staffordshire 
masters  to  state  that  they  seem  to  be  very  re- 
luctant to  have  any  misunderstanding  with 
their  workmen  by  lowering  wages,  however 
unenviable  their  own  present  position  may  be. 

Steel  Pens. — For  producing  steel  pens  the 
best  Dannemora — Swedish  iron — or  hoop  iron 
is  selected.  It  is  worked  into  sheets  or  slips 
about  three  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  inches 
broad,  the  thickness  varying  with  the  desired 
stiffness  and  flexibility  of  the  pen  for  which  it 
is  intended.  By  a stamping  press  pieces  of  the 
required  size  are  cut  out.  The  point  intended 
for  the  nib  is  introduced  into  a guaged  hole, 
and  by  a machine  pressed  into  a semi-cylindrical 
shape.  In  the  same  machine  it  is  pierced  with 
the  required  slit  or  slits.  This  being  effected 
the  pens  are  cleaned  by  mutual  attrition  in  tin 
cylinders,  and  tempered,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
steel  plate,  by  being  brought  to  the  required 
colour  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  unfortu- 
nately happens,  however,  that  the  process  of 
tempering,  upon  which  entirely  the  quality  of 
the  pen  depends,  is  in  most  cases  most  care- 
lessly performed.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  manufacture  will  be  formed  from  the 
statement,  that  nearly  150  tons  of  steel  are 
employed  annually  for  this  purpose,  producing 
upwards  of  250,000,000  pens. — Art  Journal. 

Master  Carpenters’  Society.  — The 
75th  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Richmond  last  week,  when  about 
thirty  of  the  members  dined  together  and 
spent  some  pleasant  hours.  Amongst  them 
were  Messrs.  Higgs,  Stephens,  S.  Bird,  Geo. 
Bird,  Eales,  Gooch,  Nesliam,  Locke,  Biers, 
Norrie,  &c. 


Gas  from  Water. — If  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  details  of  the  Boston  Daily  Transcript, 
whence  the  following  extract  is  gleaned,  the 
gas  companies  may  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  supply  the  general  public  with  gas  as 
freely,  as  abundantly,  and  certainly  as  cheaply, 
as  the  water  companies  can  supply  water.  Many, 
no  doubt,  might  be  induced  to  prepare  their 
own  gas,  even  in  private  houses,  were  the 
companies  to  fail  in  the  expectations  to  which 
such  an  alleged  discovery  might  lead ; but  this 
the  main  body  of  the  public  are  by  no  means 
likely  to  do,  if  liberally  dealt  with  by  the  ex- 
isting companies.  The  details  in  question  re- 
late to  a reported  discovery  by  a Mr.  Paine, 
of  Worcester,  U.S.,  already  notified  in  The 
Builder.  “Mr.  Paine  does  not  claim  the 
discovery  of  decomposing  water,  but  he  does 
claim  the  discovery  of  a new  principle  of  elec- 
tricity, by  which  the  decomposition  of  water  is 
very  rapidly  produced,  at  a merelynominal  cost. 
* * * * The  entire  labour  required  to 

make  a day’s  supply  of  gas  for  a common 
dwelling-house  does  not  occupy  two  minutes 
in  turning  a crank ; and  the  machine  takes  up 
about  as  much  room  as  a common  mantel 
clock.  Writing  upon  this  subject,  Elihu 
Burritt  says  : — ‘There  is  not  only  a saving  of 
expense,  but  of  work,  and  the  inconvenience 
and  care  of  wood,  coal,  and  ashes,  and  the 
danger  from  fire  are  almost  completely  anni- 
hilated. This  is  not  supposition  : we  saw  the 
lights,  followed  the  pipes  to  the  cellar,  and 
saw  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  water;  and  we  must  say  we  can  hardly 
find  words  to  express  our  astonishment  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  machine,  when,  at  same  time, 
we  think  of  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the 
discovery.  This  must  rank,  if  not  above,  cer- 
tainly equal  with,  the  greatest  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  the  age.  Wood,  and  coal,  and 
oil,  and  fluid  may  all  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
use  of  Mr.  Paine’s  apparatus.’  Mr.  Burritt 
further  says — ‘ Two  jets  such  as  were  burning 
in  his  house  would  be  sufficient  to  light  a 
moderate-sized  hall  every  night,  at  an  expense 
of  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  machine  (about 
six  dollars  per  annum),  with  only  the  little 
trouble  of  occasionally  filling  the  water  cistern.’ 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Paine  has  disposed 
of  his  proprietary  right  to  his  discovery  for  a 
sum  which  may  at  first  seem  incredible.  The 
terms  of  purchase  are  reported  to  be  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  half  a million  down.  Mr. 
Paine  is  expecting  a visit  from  the  committee 
on  gas  of  our  city  government,  at  Worcester, 
to-day,  to  look  into  this  matter.” 

Fees  for  Valuation  of  Property. — 
Messrs.  Shuttle  worth  and  Co.,  the  auctioneers, 
have  recovered,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the 
full  amount  of  their  charges  for  trouble  and 
outlay,  as  valuers,  in  estimating  “ that  John- 
street  Chapel,  near  Doughty-street,  was  worth, 
from  its  pew  rents,  350/.  per  annum,  which,  at 
twenty  years’  purchase,  gave  a value  of 
7,000 /. ; that  the  value  of  the  land  was  1,000/., 
and  that  the  value  of  the  old  materials  for 
building  purposes  was  1,200/.,  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  7,000/.,  left  a sum  of  5,800/. 
as  the  actual  value ; that  five  houses  of  the 
higher  class  could  he  built  upon  the  land,  at  a 
cost  of  850/.  each,  to  yield  an  annual  rental  of 
GO/.,  and  five  of  the  smaller  class  for  300/. 
each,  to  give  a rental  respectively  of  25/.” 
The  defence  was  that  the  charges  were  exorbi- 
tant, and  25/.  had  been  handed  into  court  as 
full  payment.  The  jury  consulted  for  a few 
minutes  only,  and  then  returned  their  verdict 
for  the  plaintiffs,  damages  5 71.  7s.,  including 
the  sum  paid  into  court. 

Tiie  New  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  mark  her  ap- 
probation of  this  exhibition  by  purchasing 
Mr.  Warren’s  Egyptian  picture  “The  Wise 
Men  from  the  East,”  and  Mr.  Corbould’s 
“ Florette  de  Nerac.” 

Illegal  Practice  amongst  Nailers. 
At  Handsworth  Sessions,  a nail  manufacturer, 
of  Harborne,  charged  a workman  with  leaving 
unaccounted  for  five  bundles  and  seven  quar- 
ters of  rod  iron,  worth  20s.  He  stated  that  he 
bad  at  present  ten  tons  of  iron  in  different 
hands  unaccounted  for.  The  late  strike  had 
perhaps  something  to  do  with  it.  Defendant 
pleaded  guilty.  Finally  complainant  gave  two 
months  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  and  the 
bench,  admonishing  the  defendant,  adjourned 
the  case. 


British  Archeological  Association. 
— At  a meeting  on  June  26,  Mr.  S.  R.  Solly, 
V.  P.,  in  the  chair,  Chevalier  Zahn  exhibited  a 
series  of  his  litho-chromatic  plates,  from  the 
frescoes  and  mosaics  of  Herculaneum,  &c. 
already  mentioned  by  us.  Mr.  Planche  read 
some  interesting  documents  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  Leadenhall  and  that  neigh- 
bourhood, showing  how  the  property  in  that 
part  of  London  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Nevills,  in  1809,  they  being  the  first  possessors 
mentioned  by  Stow.  Mr.  A.  White  exhibited 
a curious  carved  boss,  formerly  in  the  east 
cloister  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  in  Smithfield,  which  he  had  rescued 
from  destruction  some  time  since.  It  repre- 
sents an  Abbot,  or  Prior,  and  an  Ab- 
bess, standing  face  to  face,  with  their 
staves  over  their  shoulders,  and  holding 
up  a beam  of  wood  which  passes  longi- 
tudinally before  the  two  figures.  The  sub- 
ject here  represented  caused  considerable 
discussion ; Dr.  Bell  supposed  it  might  have 
reference  to  the  Premonstratensian  Order, 
founded  by  Norbert,  of  Magdeburg,  which 
ordered  that  each  foundation  should  consist  of 
a monastery  and  convent  under  the  same  roof, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Abbess.  It  was  likewise 
suggested  that  the  female  figure  might  be  the 
representation  of  some  benefactress,  especially 
as  there  are  indications  of  a coronet  on  the 
head.  Mr.  W.  brought  the  general  history  of 
the  priory  and  hospital  before  the  meeting, 
and  illustrated  the  subject  by  plans  and  draw- 
ings. The  consideration  of  this  subject  was 
adjourned  to  the  next  meeting,  and  a day  fixed 
for  a visit  to  the  remains  of  the  priory. 

Diocesan  Training  School,  Derby. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  this  institution  for 
the  training  of  schoolmistresses  was  laid  last 
Saturday  week.  The  building,  in  design,  is  in 
accordance  with  those  of  James  the  First’s  time. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
They  are  to  be  four  stories  in  height,  with ' 
basement  only  partly  open.  The  principal 
entrance  is  through  a porch  rising  two  stories 
in  height,  with  groined  vestibule,  on  the  right 
of  which  is  a dining-room,  28  feet  by  19,  a 
chaplain  room  20  feet  by  14,  and  two  class 
rooms,  each  20  feet  by  lG.  Wide  corridors 
extend  on  the  several  stories  from  east  to  west, 
with  access  to  all  the  apartments.  There  are 
dormitories  for  forty  teachers,  and  accommo- 
dation for  the  principal  and  other  conductors 
of  the  establishment  on  the  two  upper  stories, 
and  on  each  floor  are  bath-rooms,  infirmaries, 
and  water-closets.  A ventilating  shaft  will 
form  a prominent  feature  in  the  outline  of  the 
building,  and  the  corridors,  staircases,  and 
entiances  are  to  be  warmed  on  Price’s  plan. 
Tlie  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Thompson, 
and  the  works  are  in  rapid  progress  for  com- 
pletion by  the  1st  of  June,  1851,  at  an  entire 
cost,  including  site  and  furniture,  of  nearly 
7,000/.,  raised  by  grant  and  subscription.  Mr. 
II.  I.  Stevens  is  the  architect. 

The  New  Kingswood  School  at  Bath. 
— This  building,  the  foundation  stone  of  which, 
as  already  noticed,  has  been  recently  laid,  is 
to  occupy  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  feet, 
in  form  of  the  letter  H.,  with  ground-floor  and 
two  upper  stories.  The  principal  elevation 
and  entrance  face  to  the  south,  with  tower  in 
the  centre  rising  82  feet  above  the  highest 
level  of  a series  of  terraces.  The  style  is  per- 
pendicular and  domestic.  The  total  frontage 
is  about  210  feet,  exclusive  of  an  intended 
chapel,  but  including  the  two  wings  projecting 
55  feet.  The  material  is  Bath  stone.  There 
will  be  accommodation  for  150  students,  sons 
of  Wesleyan  ministers.  The  whole  building 
is  to  be  warmed  and  ventilated  by  air-appara- 
tus, wall  flues,  and  valvular  gratings,  with  cul- 
verts leading  to  the  tower,  the  whole  apparatus 
being  used  with  cold  air  in  summer  and  hot 
air  in  winter.  The  designs  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  and  the  work  is  being 
executed  under  his  superintendence  by  Mr. 
James  Vaughan,  of  Bath,  builder. 

Victoria-street  Sewer. — Among  the 
Parliamentary  papers  is  published  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  new  sewer  in  Westminster. 
The  contracts  are  two  in  number.  The  first, 
already  in  progress,  is  for  a main  brick  sewer 
3,9S2  feet  long,  2,010  feet  of  it  5 feet  6 by 
3 feet  10,  the  remainder  5 feet  by  3 feet  3.  It 
runs  from  Parliament-square,  near  Bridge- 
street,  through  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  and  along 
Victoria-street  to  near  King’s  Scholars’-pond 


sewer  at  Shaftesbury-terrace,  Pimlico ; esti-  - 
mated  cost,  5,082/.  The  second  is  for  two  r, 
lines  of  main  brick  sewer,  one  2,150  feet  long,  ,H 
and  G feet  by  4 feet  3 in  sectional  area,  com-  -i 
mencing  near  Percy-wharf,  and  extending  p 
across  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall,  and  Parlia-  -i 
ment-street,to  Parliament-square;  and  the  other  r 
300  feet  long,  and  8 feet  by  5 feet  3 in  area,  A 
extending  also  from  Percy-wharf  to  Whitehall-  - j 
place,  with  an  outlet  at  low  water  built  of  f 
timber,  400  feet  long,  for  discharging  the  3, 
sewage  temporarily  into  the  river;  estimate  of  f 
second  portion,  8,272/. 

Insufficient  Iron  Columns.— A fatal  l|| 
accident  occurred  last  week  at  a workshop  vj 
in  the  London-road,  Southwark,  formerly  be-  -fj 
longing  to  the  Philanthropic  Society,  by  the  ;| 
sudden  bending  of  the  iron  columns  support-  [I 
ing  the  beams  and  roof,  and  the  fall  of  the 
whole  building  in  consequence.  One  man  was  m 
killed,  and  several  others  were  severely  injured,  .jl 
The  cause  of  the  accident  appeared  to  be  in-  -il 
explicable.  We  hope,  however,  that  by  this  i;j 
time  something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  ; i 
inquiry  or  examination,  to  account  for  so  start-  -fl 
ling  a catastrophe. 

Architectural  Publication  Society.  j| 
— The  committee  are  soliciting  assistance  to-  ;l 
wards  the  supply  of  materials  for  the  letter-  -jl 
press  and  illustrations ; and  they  suggest  the 
early  payment  of  the  subscription,  to  enable  I 
them  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  i 
certainty.  We  need  not  urge  the  advantage  -j 
that  would  result  to  the  society,  if  every  mem-  d 
her  would  obtain  at  least  one  other  subscriber  : il 
this  would  of  course  place  the  society  in  a ill 
position  much  more  favourable  to  the  members  d 
individually,  by  enabling  the  committee  to  .1 
issue  in  each  year  a greater  number  of  works.  II 


TENDERS 

For  a Warehouse  in  Easteheap,  under  Mr.  Edmund  lj| 


Woodthorpe,  Architect. 

Brown  £1,865  *■ 

Ashby  and  Co 1,867  1 

Piper  1,835  1 

A si)  by  and  Son  1,810  jl 

Jay  1,828  ■ 

Locke  and  Nesham 1,795  a 

Grimsdell  1,762  ;l 

Trego  1,533  J 

For  a new  Church  at  Caulton-on-Trent,  near  Newark,  I 
Mr.  George  Gordon  Place,  Architect. 

Fisher  and  Co.,  Southwell  Cl, 653  3 

Nevill,  Southwell  1,643  fl 

Dennett,  Nottingham  1,529  II 

Buttery,  Caulton  1,«1  I 

Shclbourn,  Colli  ngharu  1,333  1 

Leo  and  Smith,  Nottingham 1,291 

Ilihbert  and  Dixon,  \\  eyly  1,282  .9 

Simpson  and  Brown,  Nottingham  1,283  1 

Ferguson,  Nottingham  1,237  /I 

Tiukeu  and  Huddleston 1,119  I 


For  the  erection  of  a Chapel  and  Schools,  Southgate- 
road,  Kingslaud.  Mr.  Tarring,  Architect.  Quantities 
siinnlir.l  l,v  Messrs.  Clias.  Fowle  and  T.  C.  Turrine. 


John  Wood  

£4, 431 

0 

0 

Haynes  and  Co 

4,019 

0 

0 

Wax.  Smith 

3,903 

0 

0 

Holland  

3,748 

10 

0 

For  a now  Warehouse  for  Messrs.  Dont  and  Co, 
street,  Cheapside.  Mr.  John  Walleu,  Architect. 

Ashby  and  Son  £i 

Jay  5 

Lee  and  Son  7 

Pipers  - 

Trego  5 

Grimsdell  7 

Lawronce  aud  Sons 7 

Thomas  Burton 7 


,713 

’,655 

,373 


BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIEVAL; 

Being  Illustration s of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth  <, 

Century,  and  of  some  of  the  Architectural 
Works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding  I 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

The  Eighth  and  concluding  part  of  the  above  :'i 
work  is  just  published.  It  contains — The  Olympic  d 
Theatre,  London  ; St.  Aidan's  Collge,  Birkenhead;  J 
Kneller  Iiall  Training-school,  Whitton  ; Portal  of  ;i 
St.  Laurenz  Church,  Nuremberg;  Bishop  Alcock’s 
Chapel,  Ely  Cathedral;  Lincoln  Cathedral,  east 
end  ; St.  Mary’s  Church,  West  Brompton  ; and 
the  New  House  of  Commons,  Westminster  ; also  >|i 
an  Index. 

The  work  will  be  issued  as  a volume,  handsomely 
bound,  forthwith. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  !! 

York-street,  Covent  Garden,  or,  by  order,  of  any 
Bookseller. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ An  Ordinary  Architect." — It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
“ parents  and  guardians  ” will  not  suffer  themselves  to  bo 
imposed  on  by  such  trickery. 

* Mildew  in  Books." — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
suggest  a preventive  of  mildew  in  books?  In  a valuable 
public  library  in  this  town  (Liverpool)  several  books  arc 
seriously  injured  by  mildew,  the  operations  of  which 
appear  most  capricious ; in  some  cases  attacking  the 
printed  part  of  an  engraving,  leaving  the  margin  un- 
affected ; in  others  attacking  the  inside  of  the  books  only  ; 
and  in  a few  instances  attacking  all  parts  with  the  utmost 
impartiality. — B. 

“A.  B.,”  “Whitby,”  “ Modellus”  (there  are  several 
(food  architectural  modellers,  who  have  not  more  work 
than  they  can  do),  “ F.  S.,”  “ W.  N."  R.  N.”  (returned 
with  (hanks),  “ E.  H.,”  “ G.  J.  R„”  “ J.  P.”  “Quon- 
dam," “ A Subscriber,”  “ W.  T.,”  “ B and  P.,”  “ M.  A.,” 
“ A Lady,”  “ W.  R.,”  “ Xylopolist,”  “ W.  M.,”  “ Alpha” 
(several  drawing  schools  are  advertised  in  our  columns), 
“ A Lover  of  Justice,”  “ Nil  Desperandum"  “ 8.  W.  S." 
(write  to  Amsterdam). 

“ Books  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  tho  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“Editor  all  other  communications  should  bo  addressed 
to  tho  Editor,  aud  not  to  tho  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Royal  acaFemy  of  arts, 

TRAFALOAR-SQUARE. — The  EXHIBITION  of  the 
KOYAT  ACADEMY  is  now  ('PEN.  Admission  (from  Eight 
) clock  till  Seven), Is.  Catalogue,  Is. 

JOHN  PKESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Sec. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SUBJECTS  (out- 

lines),  coloured  for  Competition  or  Exhibition,  and  oinbcl- 
lislud  with  Landscape,  Ac.,  Buildings.  Portraits,  nnd  Views, 
Lithographed  in  a superior  style,  by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12, 
— vcll-slrect,  l’cntonville. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION  AND  OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
"The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen.  Ac. .”  nnd 
>f“  London  ns  it  is.”  oilers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views.  Interiors.  Ac.  From  the  long  expe- 
-'  mce  he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
entially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litlio- 
— plied  in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
ritchfield-street,  Oxford-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

^/|TR.  EDWARD  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

IV i meeting  gentlemen  who  require  coloured  Architectural 
drawings.  Perspectives,  Interiors.  Isomctricals,  Ac.,  got  up.  Out- 
ines  of  same,  neatly  coloured,  with  background,  on  terms  that 
assure  approval.  Mr  E.  P.  further  begs  to  state  that  he  makes 
(Wderntion  in  his  eliarcc  should  the  competition  provp  unsue 
ill  — Address,  Mr.  E.  PARAIRE,  lit,  Woodstock-st.,  Bond-st.  - 


This  dav  is  published,  prioo  One  Shilling. 

SYSTEM  OF  WATER-COLOUR 

PAINTING,  being  a Complete  Exposition  of  the  Present 
uivauced  State  of  the  Art,  as  exhibited  in  tho  Works  of  the 
Modem  Water-Colour  School. 

„ , By  AARON  PENLEY. 

Member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
London:  WINSOR  and  NEWTON,  88,  Hathbouc-place. 


BY  DIRECTION  OF  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
THE  ADMIRALTY. 

This  dnv.  octavo,  with  numerous  large  plates,  203., 

[PRESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY;  and  its 

W-* . Application  to  Ship  Building.  Part  I.:  Elements  of 
Descriptive  Geometry.  Arranged  for  the  School  of  Naval  Con- 
rtniction,  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  ndapted  for  the  JUsc  of 
Dtudcuts  m the  Universities  and  CiviJ  Engineers, 

By  JOSEPH  WOOLLEY.  M.A..  LLD.,  Principal. 

I art  II.  : Tho  Application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  the 
Laying-oft' of  Ships  will  be  readvshorilv. 

London  : JOHN  W.  PARKER,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  the  Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
2s.  fid . of 

FTSEFUL  ARTS  EMPLOYED  in  the 

jV7  PRODUCTION  OF  FOOD. 

I Uniformly  with  the  above,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2s.  fid., 

I USEFUL  ARTS  EMPLOYED  in  the  PRO- 

OUCTIilV  of  CLOTHING. 

I USEFUL  ARTS  EMPLOYED  in  the  CON- 

sTRUCTION  of  DWELT, ING-HOUSES 

London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  West  Strand. 

.[VIEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

ft,'  ATCHLEY  and  Co.,  Architectural  and  Engineering 
ulbrnrv.  lfifi.  Great  Russell-strect.  Bedford-snunre.  London 

WELBY  A.  PUGIN’S  MODEL  CHURCH, 

illustrated  Price.  It  Is. 

A NEW  WORK  on  MONUMENTS,  CENO- 

:APHS.  TOMBS,  TABLETS,  Ac.  Ac. ; with  their  details  drawn 
io  a large  scale,  hv  which  the  workman  can  erect  each  design  with 
locihtv  By  E.  W.  TRENDALL,  Architect.  Thirty  plates,  4to, 
'loth  lettered,  price  It  is. 

1 BRICK  BRIDGES,  SEWERS,  and  CUL- 

it  lta  6d  Iinperial  foUo  Plate*,  with  4to  letter  - press.  Price, 

) EXAMPLES  of  IRON  ROOFS,  of  various 

ilpans,  from  20  feet  to  133  feet. 

Catalogues  Gratis. 


[THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

LM-  SOCIETY'S  PRIZE  MODEL  COTTAGF.S.-On  the  2fith  of 
r uno  was  published,  price  2s.  6d.  in  boards,  mid  3s.  in  cloth- with 
feven  pages  of  illustrative  plates— detailed  Specification  and 
animates,  with  Plans, Sections,  Elevations,  and  Working  Drawings, 
or  the  construction  nnd  ventilation  of  A PAIR  OF  COTTAGES 
^OR^AQRrcULTURAL  LABOURERS,  or  any  other  Working 

. B.v  HENRY  GODDARD,  Esq..  Architect,  of  Lincoln. 

same  for  which  the  ROY  A I,  AGRICULTURAL 
LOC1E1V  of  ENGLAND  awarded  their  FI ItST  PRIZE. 

•’  London  : DEAN  andSON.Threadncedle-strcct : and,  by  order, 
of  all  Booksellers. 


JOR  1850. 

ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK  ; or.  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all 
us  of  Artificers’  work  : with  the  modem  practice  of  Measuring, 
""  A l'-,~'-:t i of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  con- 
Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations 


K 


itruetion  of  Buildi..„„ 
p«n  the  present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  .... 
architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring 
Purveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  bv  Steel  Engravings  and 
n umerous  Woodcuts.  Boyal  8vo..  price  8s„  neatly  bound, 
mouaon : Published  by  T.  KELLY.  Paternoster-row:  RIMPKIN 
und  MARSHALL,  and  may  lie  lied  of  all  booksellers. 


ATEWS  ! NEWS  ! NEWS  ! — The  Rest, 

V 11,1,1  freest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD'S 

VKEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
:t  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
^rccPcncC’  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
Sahsbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


I7RENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS  DUTY 

*■  FH EE.— NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— In  consequence  of  the 

great  increase  of  their  Trade,  Messrs.  MARKS  have  removed  from 
1 mice  s-street,  Leiccster-squnre.  to  very  extensive  manufacturing 
premises,  2,  Great Qucen-strcct.  Lincoln'.«-inu-tields,aud:il,  Parkcr- 
street,  Drury -lane, , whole,  in  addition  to  their  usual  Large  Stock  of 
I arisiau  1 apers,  they  are  now  printing  First  Class  French  Designs 
from  Is.  to  Is.  fid.  per  piece  of  12  yards.  Oaks,  Marble,  Ac.  from  fid. 
Hocks.  Satins,  and  all  others  equally  low.  French  Papers  cx- 
despate'h1  Boud’  nud  CountrY  an(i  Building  Orders  executed  with 


pAPER-HANGINGS.-C  OTTERELL, 

. BROTHERS,  No.  500,  New  Oxford-street,  London,  invite 
tho  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  superior  and  im- 
l??rtant  oollection  of  FRENCH  aud  ENGLISH  PAPER- 
IIANGIN  GS.  The  stock,  which  is  very  extensive,  embraces  every 
description  of  paper-hangings,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
mushed  in  use,  and  will  be  found  in  chaste  design  and  harmo- 
nious colouring  well  adapted  to  the  improving  taste  of  the  public, 
and  at  prices  quite  in  accordance  with  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
times.  1 he  specimens  of  panel  designs,  or  decorations  for  walls 
and  ceilings,  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of  persons  of  taste  • by 
novel  arrangement  they  arc  fitted  so  that  the  finished  effect  of  a 
room  may  he  seen  at  a glanco  ; strict  attention  is  paid  to  architec- 
tural propriety  and  harmonious  combinations  of  form  and  colour, 
often  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  class  of  designs.  Tho  show- 
rooms  arc  constantly  open  to  visitors,  at  500,  New  Oxford-strcct. 
Loudon  ; aud  in  the  west  of  England,  at  Bristol  and  Bath. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  nnd 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade 
Hie  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers id. 

Satin  ground  pnpers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

aud  dining  rooms **•» 

Flork  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 


Bronze  drawing-room  papers  ..' 


4d. 

fid. 


Ditto  and  Kb.ck  ””i”  2s.  od. 

10,0' lb  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock 

E-  T.  ARCHER,  481,  OXFORD-STREET.  LONDON. 


I7AIRS  & Co.’s  PATENT  VENTILATORS. 

—The  remainder  of  the  terra  of  the  above  PATENT  TO  BE 
DISPOSED  OF.— For  particulars  apply  at  No.  13'J,  New  Bond- 
street. 


DIXON’S  NEW  (REGISTERED) 

VENTILATOR.—1 This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and 
more  simple  than  any  hitherto  invented,  can  be  made  of  any 
shape  or  size,  and  can  he  as  easilv  cleaned  as  any  other  part  of  a 
window.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  blinds,  or  opening  of  the 
windows,  nnd  if  accidentally  broken  can  be  repaired  by  any  glazier 
at  the  cost  of  a single  pane  of  gloss  —Models  can  be  seen,  and  every 
information  obtained,  by  applying  to  the  London  agents,  JAMES 
PHILLIPS  aud  CO.,  lie,  Bishoosgate-street  Without. 

'■pHE  INVISIBLE  VENTILATOR  super- 

cedes  all  others  in  present  use;  it  is  simply  constructed 
—easily  regulated  by  a pully  similar  to  a window  blind.  When 
open  or  shut  is  perfectly  water  tight,  showing  only  a plain  square  of 
glass.  Can  he  seen  in  notion  at  J.  BESSELL'S,  the  Inventor,  7, 
Farringdon-street,  London. 

Glaziers’  Diamonds,  the  best  manufactured,  at  10s.  12s.  nnd  153.  each. 
Plate  ditto  from  IPs  to  21s. 

Glazing  neatly  executed  with  good  Crown  Glass,  from  3d.  per  foot. 


feR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

W CHIMNEY  VALVE, 


With 
internal 
movement, 
and  all  the 

improvements. 


Constructed 
for  the 
ventilation 
of 

apartments 

generally. 


REDUCED  LTST  OF  PRTCES-SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

. First  size,  11  by  a.  Second  size,  1« 

Plain  Iron  Valve  6 o 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 0 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  lines  11  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis- work 17  0 

Brass  Front,  lacqd.  or  bronzed  ..  13  f?  

Ditto  with  Trellis  work 19  0 

Ventilators  of  any  deseription  mode  to  order. 

Manufactured  by  HART  and  SONS.  53.  51.  55.  Wych-Sl 
Strand,  Loudon.— Post-office  orders  payable  at  ISO,  Strand. 


VENTILATION  — PURE  AIR. 


Sheriugham's 
Ventilator, 
for  the 


admission 
of  pure  air 
through  an 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With Bingle pulley  from  63.  each;  with  leading  pulley,  from  6s.  fid. 

These  Ventilators  arc  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  ot 
air  may  be  admitted  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment 
without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants  : and  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  not  impeded 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  most  required.— HAYWARD,  BROTHERS, 
sole  Manufacturers,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union-street, 
Borough ; and  of  all  respectable  ironmongers,  builders,  Ac. 


[MPROVED  OAK  STAI  N.— 

L II.  B.  IBBOTSON,  VARNIS1I-MAKER,  Hammersmith,  begs 
call  the  attention  of  architects,  builders, Ac.,  to  his  improved  OAK 
STAIN  of  any  shade,  now  in  general  demand.  It  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  all  other  stains,  as  it  can  be  laid  on  the  naked  wood  without 
size  orother  preparation,  and,  being  an  oil  stain,  will  not  wear  oft. 
Pattern  Boards  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  or  had 
at  the  Manufactory. 


A SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT.— Cleanli- 

ness  is  necessarily  at  all  times  conducive  to  health,  and  this, 
as  well  as  economy,  is  greatly  promoted  hy  substituting  for  the 
noxious  process  of  painting  with  oil  and  whitelead,  STEPHENS'S 
DYES  for  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  paint,  for 
decorating  churches,  large  public  rooms,  and  theatres,  as  well  as 
-rivate  dwellings.  Every  original  invention,  when  becoming 
nown  and  established,  attracts  a host  of  imitators,  ready  to 
size  upon  aud  profit  by  another's  ingenuity  So  in  the  caso 
of  these  Stains  aud  Dyes,  several  imitators  have  sprung  up  ; 
but  the  original  inventor  begs  to  assure  the  public  that 
the  time  he  has  bestowed  upon  these  articles  to  render  them 
perfect  ensures  them  against  being  disappointed  in  their 
u-e.  His  well-known  experience  in  the  preparation  of  colours 
enables  him  to  effect  the  most  perfect  imitations  of  the  various 
ornamental  woods,  while,  nt  the  same  time,  they  reflect  all  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  grain  — The  Dyes  and  Stains  are  prepared 
and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  51,  Stamford-street,  Black- 
'-■:--s-road,  London,  in  bottles  at  fid.  nnd  Is.  each,  and  8a  per  pai- 
-The  oak,  mahogany,  and  satin-wood  colours  may  he  obtained 
in  powder  at  8s.  per  lb.,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  liquid, 
and  1 lb.  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain  — N.R.  The  trade  supplied. — 
‘-'old  at  the  Office  of  Tin:  Buildeu,  2,  York-street,  Covcnt  Garden, 
london  ; at  both  of  which  places  may  be  had  the  proper  varnish 
nd  size,  with  directions  for  its  use. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.  G9,  LOMBARD-STREET. 

Chairman.— SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.  A.R.A. 

The  Rates  lor  both  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  are  as  low  as  can 
with  safety  be  taken.  The  Premiums  for  Life  Assurance  made 
payable  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.— Prospectuses  and 
all  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office,  or  of  any  of  the 
JOHN  KEDDISIi,  Manager. 

SOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

PLATE  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
uuUSE,  26,  Soho-square,  London. —ALFRED  OOSLETT  begs 
to  call  ttic  attention  of  tbe  trade  to  his  largo  and  valuable  ST<  11 ! 1C 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  he  can  oiler  at  the  very 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  as  manufac- 
tured, or  cut  to  size  and  glazed. 

HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PERFoOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  nnd 
painted  work  on  the  must  moderate  terms. — CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street.,  Baker-street, Portman-square.- • Cash  only. 

a°d  W,  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• nttentiou  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
mi  rivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
J’H I.?. .CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  tho 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  aud  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 

5 lass, —size,  86  inches  by  58, — well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
tall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse.  315,  Oxford-street. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

haw)  r- and  the  Trade  that  lie  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  Plain  and  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  i inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pnutiles,  Slates.  Ac.  Ac.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Co! ours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes.  Ac.  ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lead  Pipe  from  J inch  to  4)  inches  bore ; Solder,  Water-clo-ets, 
Basins,  Plumber'snnd  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans.  Propa- 
gating nnd  Bee  Glasses  —Address,  87,  Bishopsgntc-street  Without, 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  13. 


c 


HAS.  W M.  W ATE  R L O W, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  nnd  Frames,  aud  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU-row, 

F i nsbury  - square.  — W ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notioo 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TyOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

* and  PASK.  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  tho 
Trade,  beg  to  iuform  their  Cus- 
tomers  aud  the  Public  genc- 
/NA  ra|iy,  that  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
bo  had  by  return  of  post. 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS  at  REDUCED 

PRICES.— Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters  (half-round  and 
O G),  Sash-weights,  Air  Bricks, Ac.,  Drain  Gratings  ; also.  Socket- 
pipes  for  Gas,  wnter.  or  drainage.  Lamp  Columns,  and  Wrought- 
■ron  Ons  Tubing,  in  Stock,  at  LYNCH  WHITE’S  Iron  Wharf,  00, 
Bunkside,  Southwark. 


SAMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 
house, 81,  Upper  Thames-street,  REGISTERED  STABLE 
FITTINGS.  Enamelled  Mangers,  with  double  hay-raeks.  or  with 
enamelled  water-cistern  on  one  side.— Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
water  pipes,  rain  water  pipes,  eaves,  gutters, sash  weights,  Ac.,  at  tho 
lowest  prices. 


TIT 


COTTAM  and  HALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street, 

Oxford-street,  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  to  their  new  and 
improved  patterns  in  STABLE  FURNITURE  The  manger, 
rack, nnd  water  trough  are  placed  in  n line  together,  nnd  mn.v  ho 
had  either  plain,  galvanized,  or  enamelled.  Castings  and  wrought- 
iron  work  of  every  description,  nt  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Under- 
ground pipe,  5s.  9d.  per  cwt.  Estimates  upon  application. 
COTTAM  and  llALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-st,  London. 


IMPORTANT  TO  OIL  AND  RAILWAY  GREASE  MER- 
CHANTS AND  FACTORS. 

I^OR  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

or  may  he  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product- bv  distillation  of  BITUMINOUS  SCHALE,  or  SCIIIS- 
TUS.  LIQUID  BITUMEN.”  containing,  1st.  a Volatile  Oil,  or 
Mineral  Spirit:  2nd,  an  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd.  a Fatty 
Mineral  Oil  : 4*h,  Paratine  ; 5th.  Grease,  slightly  alkaline  ; fitli. 
Tar.  The  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  as 
a solvent,  and  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  most 
highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  may  be  used  for 
spirit  and  carophine  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  very  volatile, 
will  dissolve  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  anil  prevents 
their  becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  admirably  adapted  for  lubri- 
cating machinery,  and  contains— the  4th,  Pnrnfine,  which  is  easily 
obtained  bv  crystallization,  and  requiring  but  little  treatment  to 
make  excellent  candles.  The  5th,  Grease,  superior  to  animal  oil  or 
fat  for  the  use  of  carriages.  The  fitli,  Tar.  perfectly  black,  very 
siccative,  and  which  may  be  used  generally  for  nil  purposes  of 
varnish,  and  where  mineral  tar  is  employed.  — Any  further  infor- 
mation may  bo  obtained  either  of  Mr.  W.  0.  HOMERSHAM, 
Scliistc  Works,  Weymouth;  or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  CHEFFINS,  11, 
Southamptou-buildings,  Chanccry-lane,  London.  ] 
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EDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-rond.Pimlico  Basin, 


o acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  n 


large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned 
PARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
s,  from  i inch  to  11  inch  thiok,  planed  to  a parallel  width 


and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Tlmh.., 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings.  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  hy 
Machinery.  Laths,  4c.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


I?  LOO  RING. — ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stork  an  extensive  assortment.  To 

Enroll asera  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R.  is  able 
> offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  curreutpriccs.  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark- 
bridge  Wharf,  Banksidc,  October,  1819. 


rI^HOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

JL  Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 


Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scantling  ofovery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths : wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (exoept  timbcrl  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  ohargod  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


11: 


I RESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash, 
l,  yellow,  per  sq 20s.  Od.  I 1 in.  Bprucc,  per  sq. 


. 11s.  9d. 


. 17s.  GiL 
. 14s.  Od. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  Rqunrcs  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  A11C1I  BUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  King's-road,  Chelsea 


T 


SAW  MILLS,  QILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


IMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

’ BATTENS,  Ac., Sawn  on  the  mostapproved  principle, 


Maoli 


water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosi 

Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

AddresR  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

" R PANY.  - SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  aud 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  pi 


» II I L L I P S,  A LLCARD,  and  CO.’S 


IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WEN  LOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  baud,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  lining,  cat  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness 


And  they  are  enabled  tooficr  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices. 


I ADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.  for  SALE 

J or  HIRE.— 0.  ELL  invites  the  attention  of  Builders,  Con- 
tractors, Decorators,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  large  Stock  of 
T.-uldcrs,  Barrows,  Machines,  Trestles,  Steps,  Aa,  he  has  always  on 
band  in  every  way  suited  to  their  various  purposes.  Excavators' 
borrows  at  9s  . 12s..  and  1 -is.  per  barrow  complete.  Ladders,  Steps, 
Ac.  equally  low.  For  particulars  sec  printed  lists,  which  can  be 
had  upon  application.— Manufactories,  Nos.  3 and  G,  Tottenham- 
oourt,  New-road,  St.  Poncras. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS.  Manufactory,  9G. 
REGENT-STREET  and  121,  CHANCERY-LANE.  Patent  sealed 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1845,  for  Fourteen  Years,  for  Improve- 
ments in  Revolving  Shutters  of  WOOD  and  IRON,  consisting  of 
Six  Methods  of  llaisingaud  Lowering  Shutters,  without  Machinery, 
and  Two  for  Hinging  and  Sheathing  the  Edges  of  Wood  Laths  with 
Iron.— The  Patentee  having  fixed  up  some  hundreds,  will  feel 
pleased  in  forwarding  the  Testimonials  of  Architects,  Principals  of 
large  Establishments,  and  others,  having  them  now  in  use.  which 
fully  guarantees  the  Patentee  in  stating  they  are  beyond  dispute 
superior  to  any  other  Revolving  Shutter  for  durability,  security, 
i ~ 1 : of  cog-wheel  worm  and  screw  gear, 

nery  employed  hy  other  makers. 


[RON  SHUTTERS.— The  PATENT 


JL  CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  are  cheaper, 
twelve  limes  stronger,  work  easier,  cannot  run  down,  and  roll  up 
e-third  less  room  than  any  other  shutters  made.  Uarcourt 


Quincey,  Patentee. 

CLARK  and  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  and  of  IMPROVED 
DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  BARS,  ASTRA- 


GALS. MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  4c.  Ac., 
brass,  copper,  and  zinc.  Gas  Fittings,  Chandeliers,  and  internal 
Brass  Fittings  for  Shops  of  every  description.  WROUGHT-IRON 
GIRDERS,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  and  metal  work  con- 
nected with  buildings.  Testimonials  of  architects  and  others 
haviug  them  in  use  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 
CLARK  and  Co.,  Engineers,  338,  Wapping,  London,  or  to  Mr. 
G.  BRIGSTOCK,  17, Georgc-strect,  Edinburgh,  Agent  for  Scotland. 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SASII  BARS,  MOULDINGS. 
STALL-PLATES.  Aa- 
ron SHOP-FRONTS,  AND  OTHER  WINDOWS,  OR  SKYLIGHTS, 

IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  ZINC,  IRON,  4c. 

Shop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  and  glazed  with  best  plate  glass 
Metal  works  and  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  warehouses, 
banking-honses,  Ac. 

BUNNETT  and  Co.  challenge  competition  as  to  either  quality 


Office, 26,  Lombard-street.  London:  Works,  Deptford,  Kent. 


B.  and  Co.  are  also  Pa'eotees  and  Manufic'urers  of  Improved 
Bench  and  I loonng  Cramps  for  Builders  ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Gratings,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting 
aiul  self-cleansing  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains,  Ac.  Ac. 


II 


OPK1NS  ami  CO.,  late  BARRON  and 

V P’'!.x  " MAKERS,  and  CABINET 

" “• 1 B PIIOLsIERY  IRONMONGERS,  40,  CASTLE-STREET 
OXFORD-STREET.  LONDON,  beg  to  call  the  public 


EAST,  . 
attention  

“Vi01’  ““I'oiiuuo  alteration  irom  the  original  plan  ; 
inircoy  avoiding  the  necessity  of  side  hooks  to  sustain  the  shade 


1 improved  Se’lf-Regul'ating  Actionfor^Dw 
lmportant  alteration  from  the  original  plan  ; 


°J,  I™P,'0TC^  Bliuds,  to  dispense  with  centre  line-. 

’ of  ImProvcd  Outside  bun  Blinds,  for  Windows  aud  Hall 


ost  Improved  Construction. 


PoTJC!;r™hfonh^^‘e^^iturerf,  of  ‘!’,e  improved  Cornice 
the  nole  .t  f d r w‘£hout  tl,e  le,,st  action  upon 

tne  pole  , it  is  also  applicable  lor  the  easy  carriage  of  curtains 
round  bay,  octagon,  or  sweeped  windows.  curtains 

Punctuality  is  a characteristic  feature  of  this  firm. 


ESTABLISHED  1795. 

ETANN  and  SONS’  PATENT  RELI- 

• ANCE  LOCK,  and  CHEMICAL  RESISTING  FILLED 
FIRE-PROOF  IRON  SAFES,  CHESTS.  Ac.-E.  TANN  and 
SONS  have  great  pleasure  of  announcing  tlic  complete  success  of 
the  Public  Test  before  the  Mayor  and  hundreds  of  persons,  at  the 
Islington  Market.  Liverpool,  on  Thursday,  June  13th,  when  the 
Safe  completely  resisted  the  influence  of  a large  lire— of  wood  and 
coals— not  less  than  forty  hundred  weight,  for  three  hours,  and 
afterwards  for  an  additional  hour,  preserving  its  contents. 

N.  B.  Part  of  the  contents  were  a 502.  hank  note,  a Si  ditto,  a gold 
and  silver  watch.  Manufactory,  I.  Hope-street,  Haekney^oad, 
London.  The  Trade  supplied  with  every  article  in  the  above  line 
at  low  prices,  not  to  be  equalled. 


(^RICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE.  18,  Wal worth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2Jd.  per  inch ; Register 
Stoves,  fld.  per  inch. 

3- feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

18s.  14s.  Od.  14s.  13s.  12s.  Gd.  cwt. 

1*  1J  2 2J  3 in. 

1-iucli  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

6-inch  2 holt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  SpriDgs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  Gs.  Gd.  per  doz. 

HuT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  Ac. , on 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs.  Sid.  perineb. 

Register  Stoves,  Gd.  6Jd.  7Jd.  per  inch. 

Self-noting  Ranges,  with  Circular  Ovens  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft , 31 18a.  3 ft.  G in.,  32.  7s.  4 ft , 31  15s. 

S-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back-Boiler,  35s.  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto  ditto,  36s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

',J  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  per  1,00'. 


4d. 


8d. 


lud. 


Best,  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per  o . .. 

Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch.  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


iiOd. 


s.  6J. 


7s.  8t  10k  Gd.  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chis well-street,  Fiusbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  bv  letter 
pre-poid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clook. 


rjP0  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 


and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Ro3e. 

14k  Od.  14k  13k  13a  per  cwt. 

1}  3 2i  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

"K  9d.  3K  3d.  4s.  3d.  - 


12 


14 


16  18 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9Jd.  10}d.  laid.  is.  3d.  is.  8d.  per  yard. 
3 3J  3 31  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue.  38a  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath  Nail-,  10s.  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks.  3s.  Gd.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  82. 10s.  per  ton. 

Rash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS- NET  CASH. 

A price-list  mar  be  had  on  application 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers.  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  G.  Broad-street.  Bloomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ao. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

and  Boobbyer, Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14.  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market.  ’ 


J. 


t he  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  Ac. , 
at  wholesale  priccK 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15k  14s.  Gd.  14k  13k  13s.  per  cwt 

1J  1J  2 2}  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

Ik  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2d.  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


No.  1 


Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

16  by  9 „ 8s.  „ 

An  assortment  in  Bras3,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks.  Iron  Rim 
Looks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  en.  unite. 

It.  and  Co,  nre  the  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS,  Ac.,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  200 


lowest  price 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street  (late of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke’s'.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  iuforin  the  Trade,  that 
lie  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  aud  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  aud  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers,Newel  r>->rs.  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Kauecs.  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 

....  - * 


factoring  Ironmongers,  Nok  53,  54,  and  55,  Wych-strcet. 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 


SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT'S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  finger-plates,  hell-pulls,  levers.  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 

LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah's,  Chubb's, 
and  Pitt's  Patent.— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts.  Ac.  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  oranksof  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espogniolctte  holts.  Ac  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  aud  II 1 NOES, including  Rcdmund's,  Smith's, 
Collingc’a,  Gcrish’s.  aud  Cotterell’s  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 

LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  bo  equally  as  low  as  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 


the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  o 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  ar  ' ' 
46,  Leicestcr-sqnarc. 


CUUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CIIUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklooks,  ; | 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  arc  made  of  all 
sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  arc  applied,  aud  are 
strong,  secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

CIIUBBS'  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  nre  particularly  neat  and  portable. 

CUUBBS’  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as 
effectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ac.,  in  case  of 
fire,  and  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglara 

CUUBBS’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
Locks. 

CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 


LEADBEATER,  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

DETECTOR  LOCK  MANUFACTURER  to  HER 
MAJESTY'S  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE. 

LEADBEATEll,  many  years  Manufacturer  f,,r  Chubb. 
LEADBEATER’S  strong  wrought-iron  FIREPROOF  BOOK  ll 
SAFES.  CHESTS.  DOORS  for  STRONG  ROOMS,  PLATE  I 
CLOSETS,  PARTY’  WALLS.  Ac.  all  of  the  best  make,  secured  9 
by  LEADB EATER'S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  and  : 1 
possessing  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  afford  PERFECT  'il 
SECURITY  against  Firo  and  Thieves.  Extra  Strong  Cash  and 
Deed  Boxes,  Ac., sold  nt  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes. 

LEA DBEATER'S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  COMBI- 
NATION  LATCHES,  for  securing  street  aud  office  doors,  cannot 
be  opened  by  false  keys  or  picklocks. 


purpose 

TOR  LOCK  .MANUFACTORY.  125,  ALDERSGATE-STREET,  1 
CITY,  LONDON.— Estimates  sent  by  return  of  post. 

A vacancy  for  an  apprentice — a small  premium  required. 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND  11 
CONTRACTORS^ 


A NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

/»  .STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  TH A M ES-STREET, 
hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
columns,  girders,  and 


size  , with  the  usual  connections.  Re., 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled  for  variety  and  lowness  of  price;  comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  and 

half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers' 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  hrioks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron-’ 
mongers,  forwarded  on  application. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

1 8,  DHURY-LANE,  and  CHARLES-STKEET,  DRURY-L  YNE,  : 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solfoit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  nt  < 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,'.- 
cither  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tanks,  Pipes,  4 
Wheels,  Pinions, Lathes,  and  Steam-engines;  Range  and  Hot-plate  tj 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  0 G Gutters,  Air-  , 
bricks,  Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings,  l 
Hurdles,  Ac. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vnses  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra-  \ 


Estimates  given  for  frou  Buildings.  Wrought-iron  Roofing.  Gi 
houses.  Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors,  I 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  aud  Boilers  and  every  des  ripti 
ironwork  to  specification,  aud  the  work  executed  with  every  a 
tion  to  quality  aud  despatch. 

Ol.i i VERS'  IRONWORKS, 

168.  DltU  RY-LANE.  and  O H A III. KS-STREF.T. 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Plain  or  Corrugated  for  ROOFS.  HOUSES,  Ac.  Wholesale, 
Retail,  and  for  Export. 

Apply  to  TUPI'ER  and  CARR.  3.  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE, 
LONDON  : or  BROAD-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Patent  Golvauized  Iron  Guttering,  Water  or  Un3-pipcs,  Hoop- 
ing, Wire,  Ac. 

*«  * An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

-3-  BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a.  M ANSioN-uousE-ri.ACR,  Londo: 

JOHN  H.  P O R T E R, 


it! 


. 


Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors , 
MANUFACTURER  OF  IKON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
years  past  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Raii.wa  " 
tions  and  Dockyards,  at  home  and  abroad;  Farm  Bun 
Factories,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ac. ; Suoar-iiousks,  ? 
and  Coffee-sheds.  Stores.  Dwei.unus.  and  Market-pla 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
otbei  parts  of  the  world;  Iron-bar  and  Strained-wire  i 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Hurdles. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS.  I] 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION,  A 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various  | 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK-  if] 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC  I 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth.  >|i 
SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  63.  Dorsetstrcet'.  removed 
to  the  new  Factory,  Whitofriars-strect,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  A SONS' 
PATENT  V I B R A T I N G 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carr  age  and  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  are  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  28  feet;  I 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 
same  principle. 


JOHN  WARNER  A SONS. 

, Crescent,  Jewin-street,  Loudon, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


Flexible  india-rubber  pipes  >i 

AND  TUBING,  for  Railway  Companies,  Brewers,  Dis*  4| 
tillers.  Fire  Engines,  Gn-  Companies,  Gardening  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Ac. —J.  L.  HANCOCK'S  patent  VULCANIZED  INDIA-  , 
RUBBER  HOSE-PIPES  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor,  rj 
and  acids  without  injury — do  not  become  hard  or  stift  in  any  tern-  c)l 
perature  (but  are  always  perfectly  flexible)  and  as  they  require  no  P 
application  of  oil  or  dressing,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  in 
Fire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liquid  ill 
Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is  ill 
quired.  Made  nil  sizes,  from  \ inch  bore  upwards,  and  of  any  j j 


of  any 

length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  with 
brass-taps,  copper  branch  and  roses  complete,  ready  to  be  attached 
to  pumps,  water-butts,  or  cisterns.  Sole  manufacturer,  JAMES 
LY  NE  HANCOCK,  Goswcll-mews,  Ooswell-road,  London. 

N.B.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 
.-water  niul  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheetrubber  any  thick- 
is  for  all  kinds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes. 
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SATURDAY, , JULY  13,  1850. 


UCH  of  our  readers  as  are  in- 
clined for  a ramble,  and  dis- 
posed to  forget  for  awhile  the 
Building  in  Hyde  Park,  the 
question  of  Copyism,  the 
lethargy  and  close-door  doings  of  the  sewers’ 
people,  and  other  amusing  and  light  topics  of 
the  day,  will  probably  not  object  to  make  with 
us  a short  excursion  from  Oxford,  the  city  of 
colleges  and  halls. 

Instead  of  going  to  Silchester,  to  see  its 
walls  and  earth-works,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Architectural  Institute,  the  other  day,* 
we  had  a delicious  float  on  the  silver  Isis 
(that  is,  the  Thames,  before  it  is  spoilt), 
with  a dozen  merry  knowledgable  men,  not 
afraid  of  enjoying  themselves.  Several  of 
them  were  architects,  one  was  the  vice- 
principal of  a college,  two  or  three  were 
litterateurs,  and  all  were  stanch  lovers  of  “ the 
ways  of  hoar  antiquity,”  especially  of  those 
which  are  “ strewn  with  flowers,”  and  entered 
fully  into  what  they  were  about.  They  thought 
with  Dr.  Combe,  who  says,  in  one  of  his  letters 
recently  published, — “ If  we  listen,  let  us  listen 
with  our  whole  powers  ; if  we  play,  let  us  play 
with  consentaneousness  of  action  among  the 
faculties  ; if  we  read,  let  us  do  it  in  the  same 
way ; if  we  hear  of  something  affecting  other 
people,  let  us  try  to  enter  into  it  as  if  it  were 
our  own.  A vigorous  and  most  useful  com- 
mand of  mental  power  will  thus  be  attained 
which  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any 
amount  of  mere  knowledge.” 

A horse-boat  from  the  Folly-bridge  received 
the  party,  and  though  they  left  the  bridge 
behind  them  they  would  not  give  up  him  of 
;he  cap  and  bells,  after  whom  it  is  named, 
maintaining  that  those  who  would  always 
seem  wise  are  very  foolish.  It  was  one 
bf  those  days  when,  as  many  writers  have 
said  and  every  body  has  felt,  it  is  happi- 
ness enough  merely  to  live.  The  sun  positively 
looded  every  thing  with  light,  and  Zephyr,  to 
)e  mythological,  was  kind  enough  to  come  out 
it  the  same  time,  and  prevent  him  from  being 
disagreeable.  The  birds  gladdened  the  ears, 
:he trees  refreshed  the  sight,and  the  newly-made 


’ * Those  who  did  go  to  Silchester  saw,  outside  the  wall, 
i car  the  north-east  angle,  the  remains  of  a Roman  amplii- 
heatre,  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  sufficiently  capacious  to 
■ccommodate  10,000  persons.  They  saw  that  the  city 
iri gin  ally  had  four  gates,  standing  exactly  north,  east 
isuth,  and  west,  from  each  of  which  commenced  a street’ 

0 feet  wide,  extending  to  the  opposite  entrance,  and 
resides  these  there  were  ten  smaller  streets,  all  running  in 

1 direct  line,  and  intersecting  each  other.  According  to 
'ackson’a  Oxford  Journal,  near  the  middle  of  the  city 

i hich  was  inclosed  by  the  walls  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
iQtagon,  have  been  discovered  the  foundations  of  a Tar'm 
itructure,  consisting  of  free-stone  about  3 feet  thick,  sup- 
posed to  be  a forum  or  temple,  because  within  it  were 
»uud  the  remains  of  a little  elevated  building,  supposed  to 
e an  altar.  It  is  maintained  by  many  antiquaries  and 
(stonans,  who  have  pursued  the  most  industrious  investi- 
utions  with  regard  to  this  site,  that  it  was  from  this  spot 
ant  the  usurper  Constantino  was  invested  by  the  soldiery 
hth  the  purple  in  the  year  407 ; that  from  this  once  potent 
lid  august  city  he  issued  his  edicts  to  a trembling  and 
abdued  people ; and  that  King  Arthur  was  crowned  on 
ids  identical  spot.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  rElla,  the 
axon,  in  the  year  493.  The  height  of  the  remaining  part 
I.  the  walls  is  ironi  18  to  20  feet,  and,  when  entire,  must 
•ive  been  much  more,  and  some  were  originally  full 
4 feet  in  thickness.  Sufficient  still  exists  to  denote  that 
us  was  a principal  Roman  station,  enriched  with  stately 
nifices,  and  deemed  one  of  the  chief  provincial  cities  con- 
ducted and  inhabited  by  the  masters  of  the  world.  This 
is  from  time  to  time  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
:agmcnts  of  capitals,  mosaic  pavement,  tessera;,  large 
umbers  of  ancient  British  and  Roman  coins,  the  remains 
'public  baths;  while  the  occasional  discovery  of  some 
itditional  relic  induces  tho  belief  that  vast  quantities  of 
ntiqunriun  curiosities  are  still  buried  beneath  the  surface, 
id  hold  out  the  promiso  of  reward  to  future  industry  and 
(Search  J 


hay  on  every  side  (so  much  of  it  that  the 
oldest  man  of  the  party  thought  himself  liter- 
ally in  the  hay- day  of  life),  pleased  the  sense 
of  smelling,  and  freshened  enjoyment : They 

all  forgot  the  struggles  of  the  dusty  town  and 
“ babbled  of  green  fields.” 

Iffley  Church,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
remnants  of  the  Norman  period  that  we  have, 
and  known  probably  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  was  the  first  stopping-place.  Its 
richly  ornamented  doorways  will  be  remem- 
bered from  Britton’s  “ 5 th  volume,”  even  by  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  building,  as  well  as  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  church  and  its 
appearance.  It  is  a long,  narrow  parallelo- 
gram, 103  feet  by  scarcely  20  feet,  including 
an  Early  English  addition  to  the  chancel ; and 
the  Norman  tower,  low  and  massive,  rises  at 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel. 

The  church  was  repaired  and  partly  restored 
a few  years  ago,  when  the  appearance  of  the 
east  end,  externally,  was  unnecessarily  spoiled 
by  two  enormous  buttresses.  Little  is  known 
of  tbe  early  history  of  Iffley  Church.  It  was 
built  previous  to  1 189,  the  year  in  which  Henry 
the  Second  died ; because,  in  a charter  granted 
to  the  priory  of  Austin  Canons,  in  Kenil- 
worth, in  the  latter  part  of  that  king’s  reign, 
it  is  stated  that  the  church  (called  therein  of 
Yftele)  was  given  to  that  priory  by  Juliana 
de  Sancto  Remigio.  The  “ Sagittarius,”  or 
mounted  archer,  appears  in  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  at  the  south  door  and  elsewhere,  and, 
as  this  is  the  heraldic  badge  of  King  Stephen, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  church  was  built  in 
his  reign,  that  is,  between  the  years  1135  and 
1154. 

The  boat  was  again  put  in  requisition,  and 
ultimately  deposited  its  freight  at  Nuneham 
Park,  where  now  stands  the  curious  conduit, 
built,  1610,  by  Otho  Nicholson,  Master  of  Arts, 
of  Christ  Church,  at  the  junction  of  the  four 
ways,  in  Oxford,  called  Carfax.  The  his- 
torian of  Oxford,  Anthony  Wood,  states  “that 
Quatrevois,  or  Carfax,  was  accounted  the 
Meditullium  of  the  city,  the  heart  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  chiefest  place  where  most  sorts  of 
merchandise  were  exposed  for  sale.  In  the 
middle  of  this  Quadriovum,  or  four  ways,  a 
very  fair  and  beautiful  conduit  presents  itself 
to  us,  such  for  its  images  of  ancient  Kings 
about  it,  gilding,  and  exquisite  carving,  the  like 
is  hardly  to  be  found  in  England.” 

Nicholson  brought  the  water  from  the  hill 
above  North  Hincksey  to  the  several  colleges  : 
thecostof  the  conduit,  which,  from  its  site, is  still 
called  the  “ Carfax  Conduit,”  including  laying 
the  pipes,  was  2,500/.  As  early  as  1638  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considered  a nuisance,  but 
it  remained  till  1786,  when  the  commissioners 
for  paving  determined  it  should  be  taken  down. 

A paper  in  a collection  of  documents  relating 
to  Oxford,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dunkin,  in  the 
temporary  museum,  says  : — 

“ The  conduit  was  presented  by  Otho 
Nicholson  to  the  University  and  City,  who, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Paving  Act,  passed 
in  1771,  caused  it  to  be  removed  in  1787,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  in  whose 
park  it  still  stands.  Its  more  appropriate 
situation  would  have  been  the  widest  part  of 
St.  Giles’s,  where  it  might  have  continued  an 
ornament  to  the  city  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
public  road ; or  rather  it  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  great  quadrangle  of  Christ 
Church,  where  it  would  have  been  a more  ap- 
propriate and  more  lasting  ornament  than  Mer- 
cury, who,  although  of  lead,  has  long  since 
flown  from  his  pedestal.  A monument  to  the 
memory  of  Otho  Nicholson  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  into  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church.” 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  date  (1610), 
tbe  construction  is  of  mixed  character,  the 


outline  Gothic,  the  details  Italian.  It  com- 
prises a square  basement,  an  octagonal  termi- 
nation carried  on  four  arches  springing  from 
the  top  of  the  basement,  with  niches,  figures, 
and  other  sculptured  decorations.  It  appears 
at  one  time  to  have  been  painted,  vestiges  of 
colour  being  still  apparent  in  protected  por- 
tions of  the  upper  part.* 

A short  walk  across  the  country  brought  us 
to  the  pretty  little  church  of  Clifton  Hampden, 
nicely  restored  a few  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Scott.  It  stands  on  an 
elevation,  and,  seen  from  the  river,  has  a 
picturesque  effect.  It  is  small,  of  decorated 
character,  has  a bell-cot  and  spire,  with  a 
buttress  up  the  centre  of  west  wall  to  carry 
it,  open  roof  of  oak,  rood  screen,  credence 
table,  sedilia,  and  a monument,  with  re- 
cumbent figure,  on  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
in  memory  of  a late  incumbent.  The  reredos 
is  diapered  — gold  on  a red  ground.  The 
church-yard  is  entered  by  a Lych-gate,  of 
good  design,  and  some  of  the  recent  grave- 
stones are  of  ecclesiastical  character. 

Our  early  antiquaries  used  to  say  that  the 
world  had  been  barren  since  the  Romans. 
A French  writer  has  preserved  a record  of 
one  of  this  class,  who  was  rejoicing  in  the 
total  destruction  of  a Gothic  church,  because  in 
the  midst  of  its  broken  stained  glass,  demo- 
lished carvings,  and  headless  saints,  he,  a 
corresponding  member  of  six  learned  societies, 
had  found  a Roman  brick,  and,  what  was 
more,  a brick  of  a good  epoch ! The  restoration 
of  mediaeval  buildings,  which  has  been  going 
on  throughout  the  country  for  some  few  years, 
shows  with  what  different  feelings  such  works 
are  now  viewed.  This  has  brought  an  evil  of 
another  sort,  to  be  avoided.  Thus,  at  the 
closing  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  danger  arising  from  a supersti- 
tious love  of  the  past,  and  the  prizing  of  old 
things  merely  because  they  were  old.  He  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  such  was  not  the  legi- 
timate effect  of  Societies  like  the  present;  that 
they  should  look  with  discriminating  judgment 
on  the  past,  which  sharpened  men’s  minds  for 
the  present.  And  Professor  Willis  followed  in 
the  same  strain  : he  dwelt  on  the  error  in  which 
many  were  apt  to  fall  by  over- rating  the  relics 
of  the  past ; copying  them  without  reference 
to  the  ritual  with  which  they  were  associated ; 
and  observed  that  he  had  no  desire  to  induce 
them  to  sweep  away  the  monuments  of  a former 
ritual — piscina,  &c.,  but  he  would  preserve  them 
as  monuments  of  those  errors  from  which  they 
themselves  had  been  preserved. 

From  Clifton  Hampden  the  party  made 
their  way  to  Sutton  Courtnay,  in  Berkshire, 
about  two  miles  from  Abingdon,  where  there 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  14th-century 
residence,  the  Abbey  Manor  House,  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  rector  of  the  parish.  The  open 


* 4 n old  document,  quoted  in  tlio  Oxfo 
“ The  conduit  is  exactly  square,  built 
stone,  cut  all  over  in  imitation  of  the  waves  of  the  sea 


tho  Oxford  Journal,  says  : — 
with  line  polished 


but  since  tho  University  had  it,  when  it  was  damaged  by 
time,  notwithstanding  the  great  weight  of  stone-work  above 


tho  square  walls,  it 
pulleys  while  doing, 


5 so  well  contrived  by  props  and 


* . , n-  - support  the  whole  top  while  the 

sidesof  the  old  walls  were  pulled^  down.  Note  the  arms  of 


the  University,  City,  and  Founder— the  last  of  which  i_ 
azure,  two  bars,  ermine  in  chief,  three  suus  in  their  glory 
alluding  to  his  name,  Nicholson.  Note,  that  on  every 
side  is  the  same  coat  of  arms.  On  each  corner  above  the 
cornice  are  placed,  on  the  three  sides  of  each  cube,  as 
many  sun  dials,  making  in  all  twelve : between  each  corner 
dial,  facing  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  is  finely  carved 
a sort  of  open  work,  consisting  of  capital  letters,  the  sun 
in  his  glory,  and  mermaids  holding  of  combs  and  mirrors. 
Note,  that  the  letters  O.  N.  compose  a rebus,  being  tho 
initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  was  an  ancient  way  of  ex- 
pressing of  devices.  On  the  four  side  walls  hereof,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  corners  of  it,  stand  as  many  curious 
arches,  which  concentre  in  the  upper  part,  supporting  a 
stately  fabric  of  an  octagonal  form.  Under  and  beneath 
these  arches  is  contained  a large  cistern,  over  which  stands 
Queen  Maud,  sister  to  the  Emperor,  riding  on  an  ox,  over 
a ford,  alluding  to  tho  name  Oxford  or  Oxon  : thereby  was 
the  city  supplied  with  good  and  wholesome  water." 
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wood  roof  of  the  hall,  with  large  moulded 
arched  ribs,  coming  far  down  the  wall,  with 
king-post  on  the  apex,  is  ascribed  to  the  same 
date,  but  seemed  to  us  on  cursory  inspection 
to  belong  to  a more  recent  period.  A view  of 
this  roof  is  given  in  the  5th  edition  of 
the  Oxford  Glossary,  just  now  published.* 
The  church  at  Sutton  Courtnay  is  of  early 
foundation.  The  tower  is  Norman  ; the  rood 
screen  remains ; and  over  the  south  porch  is  a 
small  apartment,  such  as  is  found  in  the  same 
position  in  many  churches,  sometimes  called 
in  modern  times  a parvise,  but  without  much 
authority; — this  term  (or  “ paradise”)  applying 
rather  to  an  open  space  in  front  of,  or  round 
a church.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  open  space  next  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris,  as  well  as  at  other  churches  in 
France,  is  still  called  Le  Parvis. 

An  ancient  building  is  a source  of  enjoyment 
and  pleasure  even  beyond  the  physical  beauties 
it  may  exhibit.  It  must  be  Bulwer  who  says, — 
“ There  is  a sense  of  hearing  that  the  vulgar 
know  not ; and  the  voices  of  the  dead  breathe 
soft  and  frequent  to  those  who  can  unite  the 
memory  with  the  faith.” 

And  now  back  to  Oxford. 


DOMESTIC  USE  OF  GAS  FOR  LIGHTING 
AND  HEATING. 

Tiie  great  aim  and  end  of  all  our  en- 
deavours to  obtain  for  the  public  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  and  good  gas,  as  often  hinted, 
has  been  the  promotion  of  its  extensive  use  in 
private  dwellings,  both  as  an  economic  fuel,  for 
heating  and  cooking,  and  as  a cleanly,  cheap, 
and  cheerful  light.  The  efforts  of  ingenious 
men,  therefore,  to  assist  both  us  and  them- 
selves in  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable 
end  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  our  encourage- 
fuent  and  approval.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
decided  and  important  efforts  are  being 
made  with  this  view,  under  the  firm  and  ex- 
pressed persuasion  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  such  efforts  will  be  well  repaid  by  the 
public  patronage. 

That  this  time  has  now  come  there  is  reason 
to  believe.  The  metropolis  will  soon,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  be  placed  in  a position  which  will 
enable  and  induce  it  to  set  the  example  to  the 
whole  country.  The  price  and  the  quality 
of  gas  have  hitherto  been  such  in  London 
as  to  offer  no  inducement  to  the  extension  of  its 
use  in  domestic  economy ; hence  the  move- 
ment, which  has  been  supported  probably 
more  by  would-be  consumers  than  by  those 
already  using  it.  And  that  this  movement 
will  bring  gas,  for  light  and  heat,  within  the 
reach  of  all — even  the  poorest — who  can  afford 
either  light  or  fuel  in  their  dwellings,  is  now 
becoming  the  opinion  of  those  profession- 
ally engaged  in  its  manufacture.  We  may 
quote,  for  instance,  from  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  late  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
the  Great  Central  Gas  Consumers’  Bill,  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  “ had  the  experience 
of  nearly  half  a century  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas,”  (although  full  of  prejudices,  by  the  way) 
and  whose  evidence  was  disinterested  enough 
to  militate  at  least  as  much  against  the  Bill  as 
in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Clegg  thought  that  the  reduction  to  4s. 
would  stimulate  consumption,  and  would  bring  it 
within  every  one’s  reach  for  light  and  heat, — for 
cooking,  for  instance.  Witness  knew  hundreds  of 
gentlemen  who  would  not  have  a fire  in  their  house. 
Had  himself  used  gas  for  cooking,  with  perfect 
success. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Burke. — Considered  there 
would  be  a very  great  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  gas,  bu';  could  not  tell  which  company  would  get 
it.  [It  will  take  them  all  ere  long,  and  with  ex- 
tended works,  too,  to  satisfy  the  public  demands.] 
Four  shillings  vias  the  turning  point  at  which 
people  would  cook  by  gas  instead  of  by  coals.  Some 
cook  at  6s.  and  some  at  7s.  ; but  there  is  no  mis- 
take about  it  at  4s. 

We  lately  witnessed  the  results  of  one 
of  those  endeavours  just  noted  to  meet  the 
forthcoming  demand  by  improved  apparatus 
adapted  to  domestic  uses,  whether  on  a small 

* The  5th  edition  of  this  valuable  work  contains  much 
additioual  matter,  and  has  boon  revised  throughout.  “Wo 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  recur  to  it. 


scale  or  a large,  as  well  as  to  more  extended 
purposes  of  profit  and  sanitary  welfare,  public 
and  private. 

The  chief,  or  at  least  the  most  novel,  of 
these  inventions,  consisted  of  a gas-heated 
bath  patented  by  Mr.  Defries.  The  patentee 
appears  to  claim  no  little  credit  for  the  princi- 
ple of  this  apparatus  as  well  as  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  that  principle  to  such  a purpose,  but 
the  fact  appears  to  be  that  it  constitutes 
simply  an  adaptation  of  the  tubular-boiler  prin- 
ciple. In  the  present  instance  the  metallic 
tubes,  in  which  the  cold  water  is  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a tray  of  gas  jets,  are  placed  below 
the  bath,  which  is  one  of  sheet  metal.  They 
are,  in  fact,  flattened,  shallow  canals  rather 
than  tubes,  and  are  so  placed  with  relation  to 
the  burners  that  great  facility  is  afforded  to 
the  communication  of  the  heat  to  the  water. 
As  it  is  poured  into  the  bath  the  cold  water 
escapes  at  bottom  into  the  tubes,  which  it 
therefore  first  of  all  fills,  and  as  it  becomes 
heated  it  re-ascends  into  the  bath  through 
orifices  at  the  top,  so  that  a rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted circle  of  action  is  at  once  established, 
by  means  of  which  the  water  is  heated.  Boil- 
ing water  begins  to  appear  in  the  bath  in  one 
minute,  and  within  six  minutes  forty-five 
gallons  of  water,  at  a temperature  of  62  deg. 
Fahrenheit,  are  heated  uniformly  up  to  106 
deg.  The  quantity  of  gas  consumed,  as  indi- 
cated by  meter,  was  between  twenty-three  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  the  course  of  five  minutes, 
when  the  water  was  heated  enough  for  use  as 
a hot-bath ; the  expense  of  heating,  at  6s.  a 
thousand  feet,  the  charge  still,  we  presume,  in 
llegent-street,  being  really  little  more  than  one 
penny,  even  at  that  now  almost  obsolete  price. 

The  other  invention  referred  to  consists  in  a 
series  of  gas  cooking-stoves.  By  means  of  one 
of  these,  a single  ring  of  jets,  consuming,  it  is 
said,  only  12  feet  of  gas  an  hour,  has  com- 
partments in  which  to  bake  and  boil,  steam, 
roast,  and  broil  at  the  same  time.  We  can 
see  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a considerable 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  more  complete 
articles  than  some  of  the  cheaper  order  of  these, 
and  it  should  be  an  especial  care  of  inventors 
or  manufacturers  to  keep  the  poorer  classes  in 
hot  water,  economically  supplied. 

The  Atmopyre  is  the  name  of  a curious 
arrangement  for  warming,  cooking,  &c.  by 
means  of  gas,  invented  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Edwards, 
a surgeon.  The  gas  is  burnt  on  the  outside 
of  small  “ hoods,”  made  of  the  material  of  the 
common  tobacco-pipe,  perforated  with  holes 
the  50th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  safety  lamp  re- 
versed. Gas  is  introduced  into  it,  and. there 
mixes  spontaneously  with  atmospheric  air, 
forming  a kind  of  artificial  fire-damp.  This 
mixture,  being  ignited  on  the  outside  of  the 
vessel,  discharges  itself  in  numerous  diminu- 
tive explosions  ; the  earthenware  is  enveloped 
in  a coat  of  pale  blue  flame,  becomes  soon 
red-hot,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a solid 
red  flame. 

The  “ hood  ” is  the  exact  converse  of  Sir 
Humphrey’s  lantern.  The  explosive  gas  is 
inside,  instead  of  outside : the  flame  on  the 
exterior  is  prevented  from  penetrating  and 
kindling  the  contents  of  the  chamber  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  apertures.  The  explosive 
mixture,  being  minutely  divided,  is  burnt 
piece-meal  at  the  outer  orifice  of  each  hole, 
producing  a slight  murmuring  noise,  and  great 
heat  is  evolved,  which,  instead  of  escaping, 
accumulates. 

A single  “hood  ” being  placed  on  a burner, 
is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  the  course  of  a 
minute  ; but  an  aggregate  of  “ hoods  ” placed 
in  juxta-position,  and  inclosed  in  an  earthen- 
ware case,  are  heated  to  an  orange  colour,  and 
the  case  itself  becomes  bright  red.  In  respect 
of  economy,  the  expense  of  the  new  fuel,  at  the 
present  price  of  gas,  is  rather  greater  than  the 
old ; but  the  inventor  claims  a saving  in  colla- 
teral circumstances.  Each  “ hood,”  he  says, 
consumes  five-sixths  of  a cubic  foot  of  the 
common  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  per  hour, 
and  a battery  of  eight  “ hoods  ” is  sufficient  to 
warm  a good-sized  room,  measuring  about 
4,000  cubic  feet,  if  the  doors  and  windows  fit 
tolerably  close. 

The  fitness  of  the  “ atmopyre  ” to  secure  a 
perfect  ventilation  is  thus  exemplified  for  a 
parlour  by  the  inventor.  A battery  of  twelve 
“ hoods  ” is  inclosed  in  an  earthenware  case, 
which,  becoming  heated  to  400  degrees  or  500 


degrees  Fahrenheit,  constitutes  a repository  of 
heat.  This  is  placed  in  an  outer  case  of  china,  i| 
terra  cotta,  common  ware,  or  any  other  non-  i| 
refractory  substance.  The  products  of  com-  i| 
bustion  are  carried  away  by  a small  pipe  enter-  || 
ing  the  chimney.  The  fresh  air  is  brought  ;| 
from  outside  the  house,  through  a large  pipe  [I 
about  6 inches  in  diameter,  which  communi-  jl 
cates,  by  means  of  a valvular  iron  plate,  with  .1 
the  space  contained  between  the  two  cases.  The  t| 
air  ascends  in  this  area  in  large  quantities,  is  [I 
warmed  in  its  transient  contact  with  the  inner  J 
case,  enters  the  room  through  large  holes  in  the  ,j 
top  of  the  stone  at  120  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  i| 
diffuses  itself  equably  through  the  apartment,  J 
maintaining  such  a temperature  as  the  inmates  ij 
may  desire. 

The  fire  may  be  concentrated  in  one  part  of  il 
a room,  or  distributed  over  the  several  sides.  jJ 
The  strictest  economy  would  require  that  the  } 
“ chimney,”  or  “ way  out,”  for  the  products  I 
of  combustion,  should  be  in  alto  relievo  within  ] 
the  apartment,  in  order  that  the  least  possible  ij 
heat  should  be  lost.  This  would  be  a kind  of  J 
esthetic  difficulty,  that  would  replace  the  pre-  ij 
vailing  sooty  chimney-pot,  upon  which  it  is  so  .1 
rare  a triumph  of  art  to  affix  any  impress  of  I 
beauty. 

We  have  received  from  the  commissioners  J 
for  lighting  the  parish  of  St.  James,  West-  ij 
minster,  the  following  report  of  the  results  of  : | 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Leslie,  at  their  •II 
request,  in  the  presence  of  a deputation  from  icj 
their  body,  viz. : — Lord  De  Mauley,  Hon.  J 
Frederick  Byng,  Messrs.  Bidgood,  Clark,  J 
Gabriel,  Rose,  Sasse,  Tritton,  and  Woollams,  ,t| 
as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  gas  supplied  M 
by  the  Chartered  Gas  Company,  and  that  ill 
made  by  the  Western  Gas  Company  from  til 
Cannel  coal.  Each  company  supplied  its  own  nj 
burners,  and  in  every  instance  the  unanimous  I 
vote  of  the  deputation  decided  the  point  of  ! i 
equal  illumination : — 

Hourly  Equal  I 

Experiments.  Consumption.  Illumination.  t| 
Distance  from  II 
Photometer.  'I 
Feet.  Tenths*  Feet.  Inches.  I 

“ First.  Chartered  G as  j 

bat’s-wing,  using  >45  10  5 

Chartered  Gas. . J 
,,  Western  Gas  ~j 

bat’s-wing,  using  > 2 8 9 7 ! 

Western  Gas  . . J 

In  this  experiment  the  consumption  of  the  nl 
Chartered  was  GO' 71  per  cent,  more  than  the  il 
Western  ; but  the  increase  of  light  was  only  18'  15  1 
per  cent. 

Second.  Chartered  Gas") 

bat’s-wing,  using  > 4 5 11  5 

Chartered  Gas. . J 
,,  Western  Gas  J 

fish-tail,  using  > 2 55  8 7 

Western  Gas  . . J 

In  this  experiment  the  consumption  of  the  ij 
Chartered  Gas  was  76' 47  per  cent,  more  than  the  || 
Western;  but  the  Chartered  produced  76' 92  per 
cent,  more  light. 

Third.  Chartered  Gas') 

bat’s-wing,  using  >’4  5 9 1 

Chartered  Gas. . J 
,,  Leslie’s  burner,] 

using  Western  \ 3 0 10  11  ! 

Gas J || 

In  this  experiment,  although  the  Chartered  ij 
bat’s-wing  consumed  50  per  cent,  more  gas  than  j| 
Leslie’s  burner,  Leslie’s  burner  produced  44' 44 
per  cent,  more  light.” 

These  experiments  show  several  points,  h 
First,  that  although  the  illuminating  power  of  ' 
the  Western  Company’s  gas  made  from  Cannel 
coal  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Chartered,  f| 
it  is  not  so  much  so  as  to  enable  the  former  to  ' 
maintain  the  high  price  they  put  upon  it;  h 
2ndly,  that  the  “ bat’s-wing”  burner  is  supe-  <j 
rior  to  the  “fish-tail;”  and,  3rdly,  that  Leslie’s  jl 
burner  is  to  an  extraordinary  extent  better  j] 
than  the  best  of  them. 

Having  expressed  a good  opinion  of  this  'l 
burner  in  the  first  instance  (and  which  we  .jl 
have  continued  to  hold,  notwithstanding  asser-  ijJ 
tions  to  the  contrary  by  persons  who  have  .h 
been  resolutely  opposing  its  use),  we  are  glad  i| 
to  find  our  own  views  now  fully  borne  vi 
out.  The  evidence  given  to  the  House  of  ( 
Commons  on  the  Central  Gas  Company’s  Bill,  W 
by  Mr.  Bokenham,  the  superintendent  of  the™ 
Inland  Department  of  the  London  Post-office,;! 
is  even  more  conclusive  on  the  point.  It 
shows  that  the  consumption  of  gas  in  the  year  ijj 
ending  Jan.  5,  1S48,  was  8,707,700  cubic  feet,;, 
which,  at  7s.  per  1,000,  then  paid,  came  to  U 
3,04 71.  13s.  10d.;  while  the  quantity  of  gas  ; 
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consumed  for  the  next  year,  up  to  Jan.  5,  1849, 
was  but  7,457,700  cubic  feet,  which  came  to 
in  money,  2,354 1.  15s.  5d.;  giving  a difference 
of  6021.  18s.  5d.  in  the  year. 

The  following  extract  from  his  evidence  shows 
by  what  means  this  great  saving  was  effected, 
and  gives  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  gas  supplied 
to  us.* 


Now,  in  the  course  of  the  year  ending  January 
1849,  did  you  adopt  a purifying  process  ? — We  did. 

Whose  process  ? — Leslie’s  purifying  machine. 

During  that  year  did  you  use  the  same  quantity 
of  burners  that  you  had  in  use  in  the  previous  year  ? 
— Oh,  no. 

Did  you  use  gas  to  the  same  extent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  light  ? — For  the  purpose  of  light  we  did. 

And  yet  you  consumed  more  than  a million  cubic 
feet  less  ’—Certainly. 

Now  give  the  statistics  of  1849.— The  consump- 
tion of  gas  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1850,  was 
7,40o,800  cubic  feet,  and  the  expense  was 
2,024/.  19s.  9d.  [a  further  saving.] 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hope.— You  resorted  to 
the  purifying  process,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  difference  in  the  burners  ? — 
We  had  new  burners  introduced  with  the  purifying 
machine,  or  rather  the  burners  were  introduced 
before  the  purifying  machine,  and  we  found  we 
could  not  use  them  until  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  purifying  machine. 

When  were  the  new  burners  put  in  ?— We  tried 
seven  of  Leslie’s  burners  previous  to  that  time,  as  I 
rnve  stated,  and  we  found  that  they  would  not 
inswer. 

Was  that  previous  to  the  year  1847-48  ?— Yes, 
hey  became  corroded  and  we  were  obliged  to  give 
hem  up,  and  Mr.  Leslie  then  said  it  was  owing  to 
he  impurity  in  the  gas,  and  that  the  burners  would 
jo  very  well  if  we  purified  our  gas,  and  the  purify- 
ng  machine  was  introduced,  and  these  seven 
turners  have  been  burning  correctly  up  to  the  pre- 
ent  day. 

Then  these  burners  were  more  economical  than 
ou  had  before,  but  were  inapplicable  until  the  gas 
f as  purified  ? — Just  so. 


Gas  companies  and  gas  fitters,  if  they  be 
rise,  will  now  no  longer  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
alue  of  this  burner. 

We  hope  very  soon  to  see  a complete 
evolution  in  the  domestic  economy  of  heat 
nd  light,  and  certainly  the  exertions  of  those 
riio  can  now  see  something  like  self-interest 
1 preparing  and  pushing  their  way  into  public 
otice  with  such  improvements,  will  not  a little 
2nd  to  promote  the  public  interests  in  this  re- 
pect,  as  well  as  their  own.  The  gas  com- 
anies,  however,  have  still  more  power,  and 
ught,  for  their  own  sakes,  no  less  than  for 
lose  of  their  anticipated  customers,  to  adopt 
I liberal  policy  in  respect  to  the  supply  and 
Anting  of  meters,  the  fitting  up  of  pipes  and 
oparatus,  payable  by  a per  centage  on  outlay, 
ad  above  all,  by  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  their 
iture  prospects  of  rising  profits — perfect 
urity  in  the  article  designed  to  penetrate  into 
nvate  houses,  and  to  wind  its  way  into  bed- 
»otns  and  kitchens,  as  well  as  into  drawing- 
poms  and  parlours. f 


■ ®om1e.  extraordinary  experiments  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
? touching  this  point  are  now  before  the  Government. 

T smee  preparing  the  paragraph  in  last  week’s  Builder 
' Gas  rom  Water,  wo  have  learnt  that  Mr.  Paine,  the 
:eged  discoverer  or  inventor  of  the  process,  holds  some 
icuhar  ideas  on  the  constitution  of  water.  If  we  uuder- 
;ind  it  aright,  he  regards  water  as  an  element,  at  least  as 
lien  as  the  oxygen  eliminated  from  it,  and  alleges  that 


"-v  k'  " uuuiutueu  irom  it,  ana  alleges  tUat 
A,’r.  oxygen  or  hydrogen  may  be  so  eliminated,  as  either 
iy  be  desired,  by  special  electrical  action.  If  such  be 
*■  1 nine  s idea,  and  if  so  wonderful  a result  have  really 
en  obtained  by  acting  on  such  an  idea,  we  must  claim 
« original  merit  of  that  idea  for  a fellow  countryman, 
■acviciir,  of  St.  Andrews,  who,  at  least  twenty  years  "since, 
ote  a curious  treatise  on  chemistry,  based  "on  this  and 
ner  original  principles.  Hydrogen,  according  to  Maeviear, 
™e  ™08t  elementary  of  all  substances  except  “radiant 
•tter  (and  in  this,  indeed,  Davy  himself  appears  to  have 
some  extent  concurred).  The  form  of  its  atoms  or  parti- 
s is  the  most  elementary  or  simplest  ns  well  ns  most 
ave  of  all  possible  corporeal  forms,  namely,  the  tetraed- 
l.  _ Oxygen,  water,  and  all  other  substances  are  com- 
led  ot  these  tetraedra  united  by  electrical  affinity  in 
nous  modes  and  numbers,  constituting  composite  or 
iisi-elcmentary  atoms  or  molecules.  Water,  then  is 
ner  solely  hydrogen  (when  entirely  resolved  into  an 
istic  medium  of  tetraedra!.  or  imrt.lv 


-v.  a.,  in  uyuu  \nuvu  entirely  resolved  into  an 

istic  medium  of  tetraedra),  or  partly  hydrogen  and 

PT.lv  flnr  nmi  /n-li.n  nnn«H  ^ C it...  1 . ° 


............  iiumuioi,  tii  partly  nvarogcn  and 

ftty  oxygen  (when  some  of  these  hydrogenous  atoms 
nain  m the  closer  conjunction  constituting  the  oxygen- 
i;  nature).  Outre  as  such  ideas  may  appear  to  a mere 
■'teric  chemist,  we  have  heard  Maeviear  spoken  of  most 
pectlully  by  a chemist  of  celebrity  in  his  day,  and  him- 
' 8 respected  correspondent  of  Davy  and  Faraday, 
nely,  Kemp.  As  to  Sir.  Paine’s  mode  of  eliminating 
irogen  from  water,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  alleges 
ner  oxygen  or  hydrogen  maybe  so  eliminated  according 
10  uses  positive  or  negative  electricity.  Now,  we  will 
i tnre  to  anticipate  that  if  Mr.  Paine  have  really  tested 
^ proved  the  truth  of  Macvicar’s  idea  of  the  constitution 
U'ater.  as  l-fKinlvnVilo  ,*i  ....... i .... . -■ 


teater,  as  resolvable  into  hydrogen,  it  must  be  by  negative 
Jtricity  (the  singular  affinity  of  which  to  the  radiant 


■nism  of  the  solar  ray  we  iave  already ^noted  "in  The 
older)  that  he  eliminates  the  hydrogen.  A word  to 
i w^e  in  time  may  save  us,  at  lenst,  if  not  the  Ameri- 
Bj  Irom  the  private  appropriation  of  bo  great  and  uni- 


ON  THE  STRUCTURAL  PRINCIPLE  OP 
THE  ROOF  OF  WESTMINSTER  HALL, 

AND  THE  INDICATIONS  OF  A DISUSED  METHOD  OF 
SUPPORTING  ROOFS.* 

Having  a few  years  ago  treated  on  me- 
diaeval wooden  roofs,  and  endeavoured  to 
exemplify  the  structural  principle  of  that  of 
Westminster  Hall,  I have  not  read  with  in- 
difference some  recently  published  adverse 
opinions. 

As  the  opinions  alluded  to  arose  from  the 
review  of  a popular  and  very  useful  collection 
of  open  timber  church  roofs,  it  may  be  at  once 
stated  that  these  are  so  inferior  in  size  and 
scientific  development  to  the  finer  domestic 
specimens  (the  boldest  ecclesiastical  example 
scarcely  exceeding  thirty  feet,  while  Westmin- 
ster Hall  is  sixty-eight  feet  wide),  that  I re- 
gard the  volume  in  question  and  its  authors  as 
perfectly  unobnoxious  to  remark  in  a critical 
consideration  of  the  matter. 

Those,  indeed,  who,  from  a conviction  of 
the  highly  suitable  and  effective  character  of 
the  open  wooden  roof  for  sacred  as  well  as 
civil  edifices,  would  wish  to  revive  and  extend 
its  application  at  the  present  time  on  true 
principles,  will,  I think,  prosecute  their  object 
with  the  fairest  aim  at  excellence,  by  the  dili- 
gent examination  of  those  stupendous  exam- 
ples devoted  to  secular  uses,  in  which  the 
resources  of  art  are  most  fully  displayed. 
They  will  thus  he  best  prepared  to  impart 
intrinsic  merit  to  ecclesiastical  works,  too 
often  left  to  rest  their  claim  for  respect  on 
embellishments  received  from  the  carver  or 
the  colourist. 

Had  we  examples  of  this  latter  kind  only, 
notwithstanding  the  poetically  typical  signi- 
ficance and  elaboration  of  detail  possessed  by 
many,  the  charge  against  our  ancestors  of  a 
total  failure  to  assimilate  open  roofs  with  the 
compressible  architecture,  or  that  called  Gothic, 
might  have  remained  uncontroverted  ; hut, 
fortunately,  we  have  instances  of  the  most 
successful  treatment,  and  of  such  none  are 
more  worthy  of  admiration,  both  for  unap- 
proached magnitude  and  ability  of  contrivance, 
than  that  of  Westminster  Hall.  A recognition 
of  the  true  system  of  its  construction  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  highly  conducive  to  the  progressive 
excellence  of  such  works ; and  I shall  esteem 
it  a great  satisfaction  to  be,  however  humbly, 
useful  in  so  desirable  a result. 

Two  authorities  condemnatory  of  this  roof 
have  been  brought  more  prominently  forward, 
namely,  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  Dr.  Robison. 

I he  first  of  these  says,  “ No  work  on  the  earth 
perhaps  exhibits  more  excellence  of  workman- 
ship, and  perhaps  none  shows  more  assiduity 
and  skill  of  an  inferior  kind,  to  obviate  the 
thrusting  power  of  the  roof ; hut,  the  whole 
being  constructed  on  false  and  unscientific 
principles,  it  is  in  vain  that  this  want  of  science 
is  concealed  by  intricacy  of  framing  and  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship.”  If  I am  not  mis- 
taken, the  writer  here  quoted  has  been  entirely 
misled  by  the  intricacy  of  the  merely  subor- 
dinate panelling  or  tracery ; but  as  this  will 
presently  be  more  fully  entered  into,  I shall 
proceed  to  Dr.  Robison’s  view  of  the  case. 

“ Westminster  Hall,”  he  says,  “exhibits  a 
specimen  of  the  false  taste  of  the  Norman 
roofs.  It  contains  the  essential  parts,  indeed, 
very  properly  disposed,  hut  they  are  hidden, 
or  intentionally  covered,  with  what  is  con- 
ceived to  he  ornamental  (and  this  is  an  imita- 
tion of  stone)  arches,  crammed  in  between 
slender  pillars,  which  hang  down  from  the 
principal  frames,  trusses,  or  rafters.  In  a 
pure  Norman  roof,  such  as  Turnaway  Hall, 
the  essential  parts  are  exhibited  as  things  un- 
derstood, and  therefore  relished.” 

It  is  surprising  that  a paragraph,  betraying 
such  extreme  ignorance  of  dates  and  architec- 
tural characteristics,  should  have  emanated 
from  a writer  of  the  Doctor’s  standing,  even  in 
the  last  century ; and  yet  more  astonishing  that 

versal  au  idea  under  patent  lock  and  key.  And  to  this 
end  we  would  further  hint  that  Irp  connecting  the  whole 


series  of  ziuc  plates  in  a galvanic  flattery  witli  a separate 
and  isolated  trough  containing  sulphur,  a high  electro- 
negative, we  long  ago  obtained  decided  manifestations  of 
electrical  action  in  the  clustering  of  the  sulphur  round  the 
single  pole  or  wire  communicating  with  the  series  of  zinc 
plates  while  the  ordinary  galvanic  circle  was  closed  and 
the  trough  in  action.  Other  pursuits  prevented,  as  they 
still  do,  any  further  investigation  of  this  peculiar  train  of 
experiment,  but  it  seems  to  bear  on  tho  subject  of  the 
present  note.  Mr.  Paine,  we  understand,  has  agreed  to 
arrangements  for  a trial  of  his  apparatus  at  Astor  House, 
New  York. 

„ * Keod  at  a meeting  of  tho  Institute  of  Architects, 
24th  June.  ’ 


It  should  be  put  forward  by  a professional 
critic  of  the  present  day.  It  clearly  shows, 
however,  the  impression  that  the  internal  parts 
of  the  truss  really  depend  from  the  main 
rafters.  Excepting  the  lower  part  of  the  walls, 
the  Norman  hall  of  William  Rufus  was  rebuilt 
three  centuries  afterwards  by  Richard  the 
Second,  who,  on  its  completion  in  the  year 
1399,  solemnized  Christmas  by  a character- 
istically splendid  feast ; and  every  lineament  of 
the  roof,  so  far  from  partaking  of  the  Norman 
manner,  proclaims  its  origin  to  have  been  late 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  error  in  thus  following  Dr.  Robison 
might  alone  warrant  a doubt,  whether  the 
concealments  of  which  the  writer  who  quotes 
him  speaks  actually  exist,  and  whether  his 
assertion,  that.  “ constructive  principles,  if  true, 
must  be  anti-Gothic;  that  to  make  open  roofs 
beautiful  and  truthful,  all  Gothic  ideas  must 
be  relinquished,”  &c.,  have  received  from  him- 
self the  reflection  befitting  their  unqualified 
expression.  With  respect  to  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  critique  alluded  to,  I may  say, 
with  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, “ that  his  arguments  have  not  con- 
vinced ourselves ;”  and  then  I will  proceed  to 
bring  under  notice  the  key  to  the  construction 
of  this  truly  wonderful  example  of  carpentry. 

My  observations  go  to  show,  that  the  arch 
is  not  merely  a very  grand  ornamental  feature, 
but  that  it  is  absolutely  the  essential  principle 
and  weight-sustaining  medium  of  the  truss  ; 
and  should  this  hypothesis  prove  correct,  the 
propriety  of  the  Gothic,  or  the  compressible 
system  of  design  in  carpentry,  must,  I con- 
ceive, be  admitted. 

Commencing  then  with  the  great  arch  rib 
which  in  its  section  is  upwards  of  two  feet  each 
way  and  spans  the  width  of  the  hall,  we  find 
that  dividing  the  curve  from  the  springing  to 
the  apex  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  such  di- 
visions gives  a point  in  the  rib,  at  which  it  is 
intersected  by  a massive  horizontal  beam  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions  with  itself.  This 
horizontal  timber,  called  the  hammer-beam, 
extends  outwards  to  the  foot  of  the  rafter,  and 
is  continued  in  the  opposite  or  inward  direc- 
tion to  the  same  extent,  so  that  if  secured  on  a 
central  pivot,  this  timber  might  be  acted  upon 
as  a scale-beam  or  lever  of  the  first  order,  and 
if  loaded  equally  at  both  ends,  would  remain 
in  its  horizontal  position,  while  the  entire 
weight  would  be  concentrated  at  the  pivot,  and 
thrown  upon  the  supporting  arch.  If,  taking 
the  hammer-beam  as  a base,  we  draw  a per- 
pendicular line  from  the  inner  extremity,  it 
will  be  found  to  cut  the  rafter,  or  surface  of 
the  roof,  just  midway  between  the  foot  and  the 
ridge,  and  taking  this  rafter  or  surface  line  as 
the  hypotenuse,  a triangle  will  he  completed. 

This  triangle  will  be  found  to  have  an  exact 
counterpart  in  the  upper  half  of  the  roof;  but, 
as  the  weight  is  proportionate  to  the  superficial 
area,  it  is  only  necessary  to  explain,  that  this 
area  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  equal 
parts ; that  under  this  divisional  line  a purlin 
exists,  upon  which  is  collected  the  weight  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  roof,  and  this  weight  is 
transmitted,  by  a vertical  post,  to  the  inner  end 
of  the  hammer-beam.  The  lower  half  of  the 
roof  discharges,  in  like  manner,  its  weight  on 
the  outer  end  of  the  same  timber,  and  the 
equipoise  is  thus  rendered  perfect. 

If  the  accuracy  of  this  much  be  conceded,  I 
think  hut  little  remains  for  discussion.  The 
fitness  of  the  skeleton  for  its  intended  purpose 
once  seen  and  admitted — the  graceful  adapt- 
ation of  the  tracery  and  minor  arrangements 
for  supporting  the  slighter  parts  by  aid  from 
the  stronger  will  be  manifest,  and  especially  so, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  gravitation  is  not  the 
only  force  to  be  resisted ; hut  that  the  powerful 
action  of  the  wind,  on  so  large  a plane,  has  also 
to  be  largely  provided  against.  In  tracing  the 
history  of  these  roofs,  I have  formed  the 
opinion,  that  their  type  is  found  in  the  stone 
gablets,  or  principals,  employed  in  early  halls, 
of  which  Conway  Castle  affords  good  examples, 
and  a specimen  also  exists  in  the  Manor-house 
at  Ightham,  in  Kent. 

Professor  Willis  says: — “A  small  chapel  at 
Capo  di  Bove,  about  a mile  outside  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano,  Rome,  figured  by  Agincourt, 
has  the  roof  entirely  sustained  by  a series  of 
pointed  arches,  resting  on  corbels,  and  entirely 
superseding  the  usual  trusses.”  The  more 
ancient  employment  of  such  gablets  may  be 
further  referred  to  in  the  aisles  of  Hartlepool 
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Church,  Durham,  where  they  exist  in 
a perfect  state;  and  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Northampton,  where  the  remaining 
portions  clearly  indicated  (at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  a few  years  since)  their 
original  use.  The  nave  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  I am  inclined  to  think,  had 
its  roof  supported  by  a series  of  such 
gablets,  above  the  alternate  piers. 

The  Church  of  San  Miniato,  with- 
out the  walls  of  Florence,  has  pre- 
cisely this  arrangement,  except  that 
the  gablet  occurs  over  every  third 
pier  only ; but,  in  other  respects,  the 
quatrefoil  plan  of  the  pier,  and  the 
appropriation  of  two  of  the  group  of 
shafts  to  the  support  of  the  nave 
arches  (one  at  the  back  for  the  gablet 
across  the  aisle,  and  the  fourth  in 
the  front,  which  is  carried  up  on  the 
face  of  the  clerestory  for  supporting 
the  arch  and  gable  over  the  nave), 
are  identical  in  the  two  churches. 

Speaking  of  San  Miniato,  Mr. 

Galley  Knight  observes  : — “ Large 
arches  are  thrown  at  intervals  over 
the  nave,  connected  with  smaller 
arches,  which  are  thrown  over  the 
aisles,  at  once  assisting  to  support 
the  roof,  banding  the  whole  fabric 
together,  and  giving  it  additional 
strength.  When  these  arches  occur, 
the  pillars  are  exchanged  for  com- 
pound piers,  one  shaft  of  which  is 
carried  up  to  meet  the  arch  above.” 

At  San  Zeno,  Verona  (a  Roman- 
esque edifice,  begun  in  1138,  and 
finished  in  1178),  every  alternate  pier 
is  a massive  collection  of  shafts, 
with  arches  crossing  the  aisles  and  nave,  as  in 
the  above  instances.  So  striking  indeed  is  the 
resemblance  in  these  buildings  to  many  of  our 
own  Norman  churches,  where  we  find  shafts 
carried  up  with  no  reference  to  the  present 
roofs,  and  yet  well  adapted  to  the  support  of 
such  gablets  as  I have  been  describing,  that 
there  seems  good  reason  to  conclude,  that 
such  features  were  at  one  time  very  general  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  and  the  ques- 
tion addresses  itself  to  the  attention  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  our  more 
ancient  churches. 

Previous  to  the  date  of  the  Westminster 
roof,  timber  arches  had  been  applied  in  a form 
consonant  to  the  general  characteristics  of  their 
date,  as  at  Nursted  Court,  near  Gravesend, 
and  other  places;  and  whether  the  hall  of 
Rufus  was  entirely  covered  by  wooden  fram- 
ing, or  had  stone  supports,  the  construction  in 
wood  of  such  a gablet  as  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, was  the  task  proposed  to  himself, 
and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  nobly  performed, 
by  the  architect  of  Richard  the  Second.  Of 
those  indeed  who,  to  prove  the  falsity  of  its 
principle,  refer  to  the  distortion  it  has  sustained 
in  four  centuries  and  a half,  it  may  be  fairly 
inquired,  whether  the  many  failures  in  masonry 
warrant  the  denial  of  truth  in  the  theory  of 
the  arch  altogether.  The  term  “ foliated  ” 
has  been  ably  advocated,  as  applicable  to  the 
later  wooden  roofs,  but  in  examples  antecedent 
to  the  introduction  of  foliations  as  a common 
architectural  feature,  the  roofs  were,  of  course, 
without  that  characteristic,  and  in  modern 
works  where  cusps  are  excluded,  as  in  lancet 
buildings,  they  are,  I presume,  still  generally 
and  properly  omitted.  Such  unfoliated  roofs 
“ possess,”  it  has  been  said,  “ the  merit  of 
giving  a grand  and  church-like,  though  simple 
effect,  without  doing  violence  to  the  genius  of 
its  material.”  They  certainly  embody,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  principle  of  rendering 
elegant  the  essential  constructive  elements, 
and  of  avoiding  adventitious  parts  for  orna- 
ment alone. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I will  advert 
for  a moment  only  to  the  unfairness  and  futility 
of  institutingcomparisons  between  open  wooden 
roofs  and  stone  groinings,  unless  they  were 
equally  suited  to  our  means,  and  depended  for 
adoption  entirely  on  choice,  I am  far  from  in- 
sensible to  the  charm  of  “the  fretted  vault,”  but 
where  is  an  example  as  capacious  as  West- 
minster Hall,  doubling,  as  it  does,  the  breadth 
of  our  widest  cathedral  nave  ? When  wood, 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  groining,  is  painted, 
and  made  to  represent  stone,  a deception  is 
clearly  practised;  but,  regarding  the  arched 
ramifications  of  a natural  grove  as  a type 


followed  in  ribbed  vaultings,  there  would  seem 
little  impropriety  in  representing  the  “ fair 
branches  and  shadowy  shroud  ” of  the  cedar 
fairly  and  ostensibly  in  timber.  The  subter- 
fuges witnessed  in  the  wooden  groining  over 
parts  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  York  Minster,  and 
other  buildings,  are,  doubtless,  owing  to  the 
ponderosity  of  stone.  The  sacrifice  of  internal 
height  which  many  of  our  finest  edifices  have 
sustained  from  the  introduction  of  stone  groin- 
ing (and  which  would  be  quite  destructive  of 
effect  in  buildings  of  wide  proportion),  lays 
them  open  to  the  severe  remark  upon  the 
splendid  outer  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  of  being  “a 
mere  imposing  show,  constructed  at  a vast 
expense,  without  any  legitimate  reason ;”  for  it 
need  not  be  mentioned,  that  the  groined  ceil- 
ing never  supersedes  the  ordinary  roof,  and 
between  the  two  there  often  exists  a chamber 
of  considerable  height,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  weight  of  the  walls,  and 
their  ability  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  groin, 
but  also  to  admit  of  building  the  latter  under 
cover.  The  cost  of  the  centring  alone  for  a 
stone  ceiling  would,  probably,  pay  for  the  de- 
coration of  an  open  roof,  and  the  value  of  fair 
groining,  if  taken  at  50 l.  a square,  which  ex- 
perience enables  me  to  state  as  a proximate 
sum,  would  place  it  quite  beyond  general  ap- 
plication. While  economy  therefore  confines 
us  almost  exclusively  to  the  open  form  of  roof, 
it  is  gratifying  to  experience  the  conviction, 
that  it  is  truthful  in  principle,  and,  when 
artistically  treated,  capable  of  displaying,  in 
the  fullest  and  most  graceful  manner,  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  buildings  it  covers. 

Thomas  Morris. 


were,  to  some  extent,  by  the  mouldings.  The  ribs 
were,  doubtless,  continued  into  the  solid  of  the 
wall. 


THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  AND  ART.  ' 


The  charities  of  the  metropolis,  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  and  many  other  bodies  i 
associated  for  useful  purposes,  have  sustained 
a great  loss  by  the  death  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  The  council  of  the  Art-Union, 
onTuesday,  when  the  announcementof  his  death' 
was  made  to  them,  adjourned  the  meeting,  in 
token  of  respect  and  sorrow.  The  following 
anecdote  of  the  Duke,  illustrative  simply  of  hisi 
Royal  Highness’s  manner,  will  probably  not  bel 
considered  out  of  place  at  this  moment.  Very 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  after  the  pri- 
vate view  of  the  British  Institution  Exhibition  in 
1849,  Mr.  Godwin  was  alone  in  the  Gallery, 
when  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  entered  with 
one  of  his  suite.  The  Duke  kindly  recognizedi 
him,  and  spoke  as  to  two  or  three  of  thel 
pictures.  Ultimately  the  Duke  came  to  a very 
dark  painting  by  Danby,  which  some  of  ouri 
readers  will  recollect,  called  “A  Highland 
Chieftain’s  Funeral.”  “That’s  a bad  picture,” 
said  the  Duke.  “ Well,  sir,”  replied  his: 
auditor,  “ I am  sorry  to  differ  from  you,  but  I. 
don’t  think  it  a bad  picture.”  “ You  don’t 
think  it  a bad  picture  ? Now,  I insist  on  youn 
telling  me  why  it  isn’t  a bad  picture.”  “Why,: 
sir,  if  you’ll  permit  me,  it  is  so  and  so,  and  so: 
and  so;  and,  moreover,  it  is  very  poetical.” 
“ Poetical,  is  it  ?”  rejoined  the  Duke,  with  a sly 
laugh ; “ ah  ! yes, poetical ; that  means  you  must 
have  it  in  you  yourself,  and  I haven’t.” 


In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith  stated  that  upon  a close  inspection  of  this 
roof,  he  had  ascertained  that  the  foot  of  the  arch- 
rib did  not  rest  upon  the  projecting  portion  of  the 
moulded  stone  corbel,  but  that  an  actual  space 
existed  between  them  ; and  he  had  been  informed 
by  a competent  authority  that  this  is  the  case  with 
many  similar  roofs. 

Mr.  Fowler  (in  the  chair)  said  that  he  also  had 
an  opportunity  of  closely  inspecting  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  lantern,  and  of  the  general  re- 
pair some  thirty  years  ago,  and  he  had  observed 
the  expedients  adopted  to  secure  the  roof,  by  means 
of  bolts  and  ties,  which  compensated  for  the  decay 
of  the  pins  and  tenons  of  the  framing,  but  were  not 
required  from  any  defect  in  the  principles  of  the 
construction.  Mr.  Smith’s  observations  respecting 
the  corbels  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  disprove 
the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Morris,  but  rather 
showed  the  prudence  of  those  who  constructed  the 
roof : it  would  certainly  have  been  very  injudicious 
to  allow  the  feet  of  the  ribs  to  impinge  upon  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  corbels,  weakened,  as  they 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 


St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Whitby,  was  conse- 
crated on  2nd  instant.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  12th  October,  1848.  The  edifice 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  70  feet  longi 
by  45  feet  wide  internally.  The  plan  approaches 
the  cruciform,  having  transepts  of  slight  pro- 
jection at  the  sides.  The  south  transept,  with: 
its  entrance,  middle  story,  and  round  window, 
is  crowned  with  a bell  spire  between  the  side 
pinnacles,  altogether  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
building.  A “ five  lancet  window  ” fills  the 
space  over  the  western  entrance  to  the  gable, 
which  terminates  with  a cross.  The  side 
windows  are  the  “ lancet  in  twos,”  between: 
buttresses  hooded  and  finialed.  There  are 
pinnacled  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  the  side; 
aisles  and  on  the  west  front.  The  interior  is 
divided  by  pointed  arches  into  aisles,  and 
galleried  the  whole  length  and  across  the  west 
end.  The  recess  formed  by  the  north  transept 


is  intended  for  the  organ.  If  funds  be  raised, 
; it  is  intended  to  carry  out  a chancel  by  pur- 
chasing two  houses  adjoining  the  east  end,  the 
plan  proposing  the  altar  perspective  to  end  in 
a circular  window  of  stained  glass.  The  roofs 
are  open,  with  dressed  timbers,  stained  oak, 
and  the  apex  of  the  middle  roof  is  45  feet  from 
the  floor.  The  sittings  (1,200,  two-thirds  free) 
are  pews  fitted  with  doors,  and  open  benches. 
Contract  cost  of  building,  with  site,  upwards 
of  4,500/.  Messrs.  J.  B.  and  W.  Atkinson,  of 
York,  were  the  architects  ; and  Mr.  W.  Fal- 
kinbridge,  jun.,  contracted  for  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  work;  Messrs.  Driver  and  Fawcitt, 
masons  ; Mr.  J.  Stockton,  plasterer;  Overend, 
slater ; J.  Smith,  glazier ; and  C.  Wright, 
painter.  A font  has  been  presented  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  York  ; and  the  oak  for  the 
pulpit  and  reading-desk,  by  Mr.  W.  Cavillier, 
of  Whitby.  The  position  of  the  bell  spire  has 
been  objected  to  as  rising  through  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  behind  the  wall,  as  if  it  rested  on  the 
interior  beams  beneath  the  slating.  The  ladies 
of  Whitby  have  laudably  exerted  themselves  in 
working  a rich  carpet  for  the  altar  floor. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Northampton.  — The 
works  preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  this 
church  have  been  at  length  commenced,  and 
several  curious  discoveries  have  been  made. 
On  pulling  down  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel, 
most  ruinous  in  condition,  numerous  fragments 
of  Norman  work  were  found  to  justify  the 
architect  in  restoration  of  a Norman  east  end. 
One  small  Norman  capital  seems  to  point  to  a 
triplet  window  with  detached  shafts.  A portion 
of  the  original  gable  cross  was  found,  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  form.  The  most  interesting 
discovery,  however,  is  said  to  be  the  existence 
of  the  old  chancel  one  bay  further  eastward. 
A silver  coin  of  Charles  I.,  found  in  the  stone- 
work, is  thought  to  mark  the  period  when  the 
curtailment  was  effected.  The  funds,  it  is 
feared,  will  not  allow  of  the  chancel  being  re- 
built as  desired  by  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who,  with  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
and  others,  met  Mr.  Scott  on  Tuesday  week  to 
view  the  site. 

Sheviocke  Church,  Cornwall. — The  re-open- 
ing of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  Sheviocke,  took  place  on  29th  ult.  The 
restorations,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  architect,  consisted  in  rebuilding  east 
and  south  walls  of  chancel,  with  new  windows 
and  stained  glass,  re-arrangement  of  seats  for 
choir,  and  restoration  of  decorations  of  altar. 
The  nave  and  aisle  have  been  untouched,  ex- 
cept that  some  pews  have  been  lowered,  and 
the  old  pulpit  replaced  by  an  open  desk.  The 
stained  glass  is  by  Wailes.  The  principal 
window  (of  five  lights)  contains  figures  under 
canopies,  of  St.  Peter,  the  Virgin  Mary,  our 
Lord,  St.  John  Evangelist,  and  St.  Paul.  Below 
ithese  are  five  subjects  from  the  Passion  of  the 
Cross ; and  in  small  niches  in  the  canopies  are 
figures  of  the  Apostles,  &c.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  Minton’s  tiles.  An  old  niche  in 
ithe  north  wall  has  been  restored,  and  with  a 
corbel  below  serves  for  a credence.  The 
.-sedilia  and  piscina  and  pan  have  been  restored, 
land  are  used.  The  chancel  roof  is  of  oak  and 
of  steep  pitch.  The  gable  is  surmounted  with 
a cross.  The  east  wall  is  hung  with  costly 
stufl,  in  blue  and  gold,  and  crimson  and  gold 
alternately.  The  builders  engaged  were  Messrs. 
'W.  and  T.  May,  of  Devonport.  The  church, 
it  is  felt,  may  be  still  further  improved  by  a 
^complete  reseating. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  in  last  week,  the  members  of 
ifchis  society  made  an  excursion  to  Chester,  in 
rorder  to  inspect  the  interesting  antiquities  and 
[•architectural  remains  of  that  city.  Amongst 
ithe  Liverpool  architects,  &c.,  present  were,  Mr. 
'Picton,  Mr.  Holme,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Hay,  Mr. 

1 Howard,  and  Mr.  Boult ; and  they  were  met 
)by  several  members  of  the  Cheshire  Society, 
[under  the  conductorship  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
lSlade,  who  explained  the  different  features  of 
nthe  architecture.  The  churches  of  St.  John 
nand  St.  Mary  were  subsequently  inspected. 

At  the  dinner  which  followed,  the  chairman, 
IMr.  Picton,  remarked,  in  the  course  of  his 
daddress, — that  “ the  Liverpool  Society  were  not 
imerely  antiquaries.  Like  Janus,  they  had  two 
apair  of  eyes,  one  looking  into  the  past,  and 
nanother  looking  forward  to  the  future,  ready  to 


catch  every  faint  gleam  of  improvement,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  everything  which  might  tend 
to  promote  art  or  science  in  time  to  come.” 

An  evening  meeting  of  the  Chester  Society 
followed,  at  which  Mr.  Ayrton  read  a paper 
on  the  Norman  remains  of  the  cathedral.  In 
the  course  of  it,  he  spoke  of  the  Norman  vault 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  present  west 
cloister,  opened  at  the  time  the  British  Archae- 
ological Association  visited  Chester.*  This 
(he  said)  had  been  called  the  promptuarium  : 
would  they  allow  him  to  ask,  had  it  been 
properly  christened  ? Mr.  Ashpitel  stood  god- 
father to  it,  but  he  waives  the  honour  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  on  whom,  however,  Mr. 
Ayrton  thought  it  was  not  to  be  fastened. 
“We  have  here,”  said  Mr.  Ayrton,  “ a vaulted 
chamber  of  great  extent,  (about  110  feet,)  with 
four  principal  entrances,  built  on  a design  of 
imposing  continuity,  kept  carefully  unbroken 
and  unfringed  on  by  those  minor  details  which 
the  conveniences  necessary  to  promptuaria 
imply.  We  have  the  whole  of  the  architecture 
carefully  finished  for  the  date,  the  pillars  highly 
ornate,  and  almost  classically  beautiful,  and 
their  surface  as  sharp  and  unbroken  as  when 
they  first  came  from  the  mason’s  chisel.  I 
cannot  reconcile  these  facts  with  an  assump- 
tion which  appears  to  me  to  have  no  authority 
to  support  it.  I should  rather  have  supposed, 
from  its  design  and  situation — between  the 
abbots’  apartments,  the  refectory,  and  the  con- 
vent— that  it  had  been  intended  for  a sort  of 
cloister  or  ambulatory  for  the  monks’  and 
abbots’  dependents  to  resort  to  for  exercise  and 
recreation ; but  it  is  closed  on  every  side,  of 
which  we  have  no  instance  in  a cloister.  It 
contains  a fireplace  ; and  the  windows  by  which 
it  was  originally  lighted  all  face  to  the  abbots’ 
premises,  and  not  to  the  convent.  I should 
rather  suppose,  and  I really  do  think  we  shall 
be  nearer  the  truth  in  this  conclusion,  that  this 
is  no  other  than  the  secunda  aula  itself, — a sort 
of  banqueting-room  belonging  to  the  abbot’s 
palace. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

At  Lincoln,  the  other  day,  five  floors  of  a 
corn- store  successively  gave  way,  from  the 

weight  of  corn  on  the  top  floor. On  Friday 

in  last  week  the  new  school-room  erected  at 
High  Garrett,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  S.  Cour- 
tauld,  was  opened.  It  is  a lofty  room,  of 
Gothic  architecture,  80  feet  long  by  30  broad, 
surmounted  by  a glass  cupola,  the  walls  orna- 
mented with  carved  wainscot,  and  a stained 

glass  window  at  each  end. The  public 

walks  (25  miles  in  length)  around  the  town  of 
Nottingham  were  opened  on  Monday  week. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Ringwood  National 

Infant  School,  for  two  hundred  of  either  sex, 

was  laid  on  the  28th  ult. Several  parties  have 

offered  springs  of  water  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  to  the  Committee  on  Fountains  at  Bath. 
Thewater  from  some  of  these  springs  rises  to  the 
full  height  of  adjoining  houses. The  embel- 

lishment of  the  front  space  at  Lansdowne  Cres- 
cent, Bath,  is  contemplated,  a plan  having 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Maggs  with  that  view. 

On  Friday  in  last  week,  the  new  Customs 

Station  at  Pill,  Bristol,  was  opened.  It  is 
built  on  wharf  walls  with  Stapleton  granite, 
and  has  a slate  roof  and  projecting  ^cornice. 
Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Son,  of  Bristol,  were  the 
builders,  and  Mr.  T.  Howell,  of  her  Majesty’s 
customs,  was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  archi- 
tect is  not  named.  The  cost  was  about  2,500 Z. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Brynmaur  was 

opened  on  Sunday  week.  It  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  contains  31  windows,  five  stained  in 
south  end,  and  two  stained  in  north  end.  The 
building  is  in  dimensions  90  feet  long  by  60 
wide,  and  80  high.  The  roof  is  open,  and 
stained  in  oak;  pews  low  without  doors,  and 
free  sittings  benches  with  backs.  It  will  hold 

1.000  people.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  E. 

Jones. New  schools  for  600  children,  with 

residences  for  a master  and  mistress,  are  about 
to  be  built  at  Hereford,  on  a plan  furnished  by 

Mr.  T.  Nicholson,  of  that  city,  architect. 

The  Holyhead  harbour  engineers  are  proceed- 
ing rapidly  with  the  extension  of  the  sea-walls 
at  the  northern  breakwater.  Upwards  of 

10.000  cubic  feet  of  stone  are  on  the  ground  for 
commencing  the  great  sea-wall.  Supplies  are 
obtained  from  a lofty  eminence  that  overhangs 


* See  our  Seventh  Volume,  pp.  3C1  and  375. 


the  harbour.  The  stone,  when  tipped  over 
into  the  breakwater,  forms  in  layers  of  from 
12  to  50  feet  thick.  There  are  about  1,300 
men  constantly  on  the  works.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  harbour  is  700,000/.  of  which  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company  sub- 
scribe 200,000/.  The  whole  will  enclose  an 
area  of  upwards  of  316  acres  of  sea-room. 

Some  premises  in  Lord-street,  Liverpool, 

making  together  a range  of  four  shop  fronts, 
are  in  process  of  alteration  into  one  structure, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Reed,  architect,  of  that 
town,  and  under  his  inspection.  The  whole 
of  the  ground  floor  will  be  thrown  into  one 
area,  surrounded  with  counters,  and  fronted 
with  a range  of  plate-glass  windows,  in  frames 
of  polished  mahogany.  The  lower  windows 
will  require  very  large  plates  of  glass.  The 
second  range  consists  of  a row  of  arched 
windows  supported  by  pillars  of  polished 
mahogany,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
arches  and  surmounting  cornice  are  highly 
ornamented.  Statues  of  Psyche,  Hebe,  &c. 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  building. 

Some  repairs  are  about  to  be  made  in  the 

jarish  church  of  Guisely,  on  plans  furnished 
)y  Mr.  H.  F.  Lockwood  and  Mr.  W. 

Mawson,  of  Bradford,  architects. On  26th 

June,  the  Independent  Chapel,  Ossett,  Wake- 
field, which  has  just  been  rebuilt  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  1,000/.  exclusive  of  the  old 

materials,  was  opened. The  “Captain 

Cook  ” monument,  in  shape  of  a school  with 
residence,  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Martin,  in 
Cleveland,  the  vicar  of  which,  the  Rev.  Har- 
rison Taylor,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 

means  of  realising  the  project. A new 

school,  to  be  called  the  “ Brass  Crosby 
School,”  at  Stockton,  is  talked  of,  according 

to  the  Gateshead  Observer. A valuable  iron 

mine  it  is  said  has  been  discovered  near  White- 
haven. The  vein  is  13  and  25  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  contains  65  per  cent,  of  iron.- 

A pier  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Inellan,  near 
Dunoon,  on  the  Clyde,  designed  by  Mr.  A. 
Bremner,  of  Glasgow,  architect. 


Barry  v.  Reid.— At  Nisi  Prius,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  an  action  of  damages, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Barry,  against  Dr.  Reid, 
came  on  for  trial  on  6th  instant.  The  cause 
of  complaint  was  that  Dr.  Reid  had  charged 
Mr.  Barry  with  forging  a document  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Woods  and  Forests.  Justice 
Wilde,  however,  regarded  the  question  as  one 
of  privileged  communication,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  these 
gentlemen,  who  had  unfortunately  been  unable 
to  understand  each  other,  had  brought  this 
matter  before  the  Court  in  order  to  try  the 
merits  of  their  respective  plans,  and  he  thought 
it  was  not  fair  to  keep  twelve  gentlemen  there 
to  try  a question  which  could  only  be  properly 
investigated  by  men  of  science.  The  only 
question  properly  before  the  jury  was,  whether 
the  defendant  intended  to  impute  forgery  to 
the  plaintiff,  or  merely  that  he  had  made 
misstatements  of  what  had  taken  place  : he  did 
not  think  the  action  maintainable,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  jury  be  discharged.  The 
charge  of  “forgery,”  or  rather  of  “wilful 
misstatement,”  which  Dr.  Reid  seems  to  have 
imagined  was  synonymous  with  forgery,  was 
withdrawn  before  the  case  came  into  court. 
Dr.  Reid  still  adhering  to  his  statement  that 
there  were  great  mistakes.  Consent  was  then 
given  that  the  jury  be  discharged,  and  a formal 
verdict  of  “not  guilty”  was  entered  for  the 
defendant.  Were  this  Mr.  Barry’s  only 
grievance,  the  public  might  consider  him 
wrong  in  taking  any  notice  of  it ; but  we 
must  suppose  that  it  is  merely  one  of  many 
grievances,  which,  even  though  they  were 
wholly  insignificant  severally,  may  become  an 
intolerable  nuisance  in  the  aggregate.  The 
present  instance,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded, 
probably,  more  as  a specimen  of  a class — 
as  the  overflowings  of  a brimful  cup — than  as 
any  proper  index  to  the  sum  total  of  annoyances 
that  may  render  even  a trifle  in  addition  un- 
endurable. 

Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s. — 
A Parliamentary  return  gives  the  total  amount 
of  money  received  from  visitors  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  in  the  year  1849,  as  968/.  The 
same  paper  states  that  the  sum  received  from 
visitors  to  St.  Paul’s,  in  1849,  was  430/.,  which 
is  divided  among  the  four  vergers  for  their 
own  individual  benefit. 
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BYZANTINE  DOORWAY  AT  GERMIGNY, 
FRANCE. 


The  province  of  Bourionnais , a central 
part  of  France,  contains  a large  number  of 
important  and  interesting  buildings,  ranging 
from  an  early  period,  and  has  afforded  matter 
for  a costly  and  beautiful  work  * At  Ger- 
ra'gny,  in  this  province,  there  was  a fine 
church,  but  it  has  been  completely  disfigured, 
and  now  presents  little  that  demands  attention 
with  the  exception  of  the  doorway,  a represen - 


LAncion  Bourbonnais  (Ilistoire,  Monume 
Iilcours),”  par  Acliillo  Allier,  Moulins,  1838. 


tation  of  which  we  place  before  our  readers. 
It  is  Byzantine  in  character,  and  very  remark- 
able for  its  sculptured  decorations.  The 
large  columns,  one  on  each  side,  are  sur- 
mounted by  capitals  beautifully  sculptured, 
and  the  figures  in  the  position  of  caryatides 
have  draperies  of  severe  character.  The  arch, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  slightly  pointed.  The  bas- 
relief,  which  fills  the  tympanum,  is  remarkable 
for  the  grave  and  thoughtful  expression  of  the 
figures.  It  represents  the  Adoration  of  the 
Three  Kings.  The  Virgin,  who  is  seated, 
with  an  expression  of  firmness  and  decision 


not  often  found  in  similar  representations,  has  i 
the  Saviour  in  her  arms.  On  the  left  are  the  i 
kings;  on  the  right  angels,  with  Joseph  in  i 
the  corner.  Other  angels  fill  the  hollow  1 
moulding  round  the  arch.  Very  little  light 
reaches  this  doorway  in  its  position,  so  that 
it  is  seen  with  difficulty.  The  ironwork  on  the 
doors  is  of  beautiful  design,  and  may  be  use-  ■ 
fully  studied. 

Artist-Knights. — Mr.  Edwin  Landseer 
and  Mr.  Watson  Gordon  have  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 
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DETAILS  FROM  ITALY. 

The  first  of  the  annexed  engravingsrepresents 
;he  window  and  balcony  of  a private  house  at 
Verona.  The  whole  is  carved  in  marble. 

To  this  we  add  a doorway  in  Florence,  which 
may  aft'ord  a useful  hint. 


WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  LONDON. 

CLOSING  MEETING  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

An  extra  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  the  8th  instant ; Mr.  Fowler,  Vice- 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  premium  offered 
tor  the  best  design  in  the  students’  class  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Bright  Smith. 

Mr.  Godwin  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
institute  the  approaching  architectural  exhibi- 
tion, gave  praise  to  the  body  of  young  mem- 
Jers  of  the  profession  who  had  spiritedly  and 
it  much  personal  cost  undertaken  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  solicited  for  them  the  co-operation  of 
‘he  elder  members  of  the  profession.  The 
receipt  of  a kind  and  encouraging  letter  from 
Professor  Cockerell,  he  said,  had  removed 
iny  fear  that  it  might  be  looked  at  with  other 
man  friendly  feelings  by  the  Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Prestwich  then  read  a paper  “ On  the 
ideological  Conditions  which  determine  the 
I elative  value  of  the  Water-bearing  Strata  of 
the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  Series,  and  on  the 
orobability  of  finding  in  the  lower  members  of 
the  latter,  beneath  London,  fresh  and  large 
tources  of  Water  supply.” 

] Mr.  Prestwich  commenced  by  stating  that 
“8  observations  were  the  result  of  inquiries 
‘ronnected  solely  with  questions  of  pure  geo- 
pgy,  and  were  made  without  any  anticipation 
;f  fheir  application  to  this  subject.  He  was  led 
d it  in  the  course  of  last  winter  by  the  apparent 
)/ant  of  more  exact  geological  information  on 
ehe  tertiary  strata  around  London,  which  there 
eeemed  not  unfrequently  to  be,  in  the  many 
discussions  which  then  took  place  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis.  The  existing  system  of  Artesian 
ikells  in  the  sands  below  London  clay,  and  in 
eie  chalk,  as  sources  of  public  supply,  had 
eeen  generally  considered  as  insufficient,  and 


there  is  little  doubt  that  the  yield  of  water, 
although  altogether  considerable,  is  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  a large  town.  But  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  that  supply 
is  obtained  have  not  been  investigated,  and  in 
the  event  of  a comparison  being  instituted 
between  the  relative  value  and  capabilities  of 
the  strata  and  those  of  any  other  water-bear- 
ing deposit,  such  an  investigation  becomes 
essentially  necessary.  The  object  of  this  paper 
was  therefore  to  determine  these  conditions, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  probability  of  meeting, 
in  the  beds  below  the  chalk,  which  crop  out  in 
Kent,  Surrey,  Beds,  Bucks,  and  Berks,  Oxon, 
and  Wilts,  and  pass  at  certain  depths  beneath 
London,  with  better  sources  of  supply.  These 
conditions  are  almost  entirely  geological,  and 
are  regulated  by 

1st.  The  lithological  character  and  thickness 
of  the  water-bearing  strata. 

2nd.  The  areas  over  which  the  outcropping 
edges  and  exposed  surfaces  of  these  strata 
respectively  extend. 

3rd.  The  position  which  the  outcrop  occu- 
pies on  the  surface  of  the  country. 

4th.  The  surface  being  bare  or  covered  by 
any  form  of  drift. 

5th.  The  existence  of  any  lines  of  disturb- 
ance by  which  the  subterranean  circulation  of 
the  water  may  be  interfered  with  or  stopped. 

All  these  points  were  considered  at  length. 
It  was  shown  that  the  “ lower  tertiary  strata  ” 
below  the  London  clay  present  a very  vari- 
able series  of  beds,  being  in  some  places  120 
feet  thick,  and  in  others  not  more  than  25  feet. 
Eastward  of  London  they  are  thick  and  arena- 
ceous, whilst,  as  they  range  westward,  they  be- 
come rapidly  very  argillaceous  and  thinner ; so 
much  so,  as  to  be  almost  impermeable  ; that  the 
area  which  they  occupy  is  less  than  it  is  usually 
represented  ; that  the  position  of  their  outcrop 
is  not  generally  favourable,  and  their  surface 
frequently  covered  by  drift ; and  that  they  are 
traversed  by  two  important  lines  of  disturb- 
ance, one  running  nearly  due  east  and  west 
from  the  Nore  by  Deptford,  and  thence  to- 
wards Windsor,  and  the  other  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  intersecting  the  first  one  at 
Deptford.  Owing  to  these  disturbances,  the 
underground  flow  of  water  from  Kent  and 


Essex  to  these  strata  beneath  London  is 
almost  entirely  impeded,  and  that  from  Surrey 
in  some  measure  affected.  From  these  and 
other  considerations,  the  author  concluded, 
that  although  the  superficial  area  occupied  by 
the  “ lower  tertiaries  ” extended  over  nearly 
400  square  miles  (in  Kent  alone  nearly  200), 
still  that  of  this  only  about  30  square  miles 
could  be  regarded  as  effective  in  contributing 
to  the  water  supply  of  these  strata  beneath 
London. 

A brief  statement  was  then  made  of  some 
of  the  Artesian  wells  in  the  adjacent  districts. 
They  are  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea, 
from  Waltham  Abbey  to  Tottenham,  but  are 
not  very  productive,  yielding  generally  not 
more  than  4 to  8 gallons  per  minute.  Almost 
all  of  them  flow  2 to  3 feet  over  the  surface. 
There  are  also  several  overflowing  Artesian 
wells  at  Merton,  Tooting,  and  Garrett.  These 
are  much  more  productive,  supplying  50  to 
100  gallons  per  minute.  Many  of  these  have 
been  in  operation  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years. 

At  London,  the  supply  of  water  in  the  tertiary 
sands  having  been  constantly  found  insuffi- 
cient, a considerable  number  of  the  wells  have 
been  continued  down  into  the  underlying  chalk. 
The  author  then  entered  upon  the  question  of 
the  supply  from  this  source,  which  he  con- 
sidered valuable,  although  rather  uncertain. 
He  accounted  for  the  highly  absorbent  power 
of  chalk  by  capillary  attraction,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  interferes  with  the  ready  and  free 
passage  of  water  in  that  formation.  The  water 
is,  in  fact,  transmitted  by  percolation  through 
fissures,  which  are  of  irregular  occurrence  and 
more  numerous  near  the  surface  than  at  greater 
depths  and  in  the  planes  of  bedding,  and  not 
by  general  permeation  through  the  mass,  as  is 
the  case  with  arenaceous  deposits.  The  lower 
beds  of  the  chalk,  or  the  chalk  marl,  are  very 
argillaceous,  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
water  into  the  underlaying  upper  greensand. 
This  formation  is  from  20  to  50  feet  thick  in 
the  meridian  of  London,  and  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  to  expand  gradually  until  it  attains 
at  its  most  distant  point  of  outcrop,  at  Devizes, 
a thickness  of  at  least  140  feet,  thus  forming  a 
wedge-shaped  mass,  of  which  the  thinner  end 
is  beneath  London,  and  the  thicker  one  comes 
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to  the  surface  in  a tract  between  Devizes, 
Caine,  and  Wallingford.  This  deposit  con- 
sists of  permeable  light-coloured  sands  and  of 
fissile  calcareous  sandstones,  and  is  of  very- 
uniform  lithological  character.  It  reposes 
upon  a mass  of  clay,  called  the  gault,  which  is 
from  120  to  180  feet  thick,  and  perfectly  im- 
permeable. Below  the  gault  is  the  lower 
greensand,  which  consists  of  a very  variable 
series  of  beds,  chiefly  of  light-coloured  silicious 
sands.  At  Folkstone  it  is  40G  feet  thick;  at 
Dorking  probably  not  less  than  GOO  feet,  and 
at  Devizes  only  20  feet.  In  Bedfordshire  it 
may  be  from  300  to  400  feet  thick,  thinning 
off  on  the  one  side  towards  Oxfordshire,  and 
in  the  other  into  Cambridgeshire. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  exposed  effective 
surface  of  the  upper  greensand  is  stated  to  be 
probably  about  1 10  square  miles  ; lower  green- 
sand, about  390  square  miles.  The  extent  of 
their  subterranean  area  is  then  given,  and  from 
these  data  and  their  relative  thickness,  the 
author  estimates  the  following  as  the  respec- 
tive dimensions,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  dif- 
ferent water-bearing  deposits. 


Lower  tertiary  strata 10,500 

Upper  greensand 150,000 

Lower  greensand  500,000 


The  water  in  the  lower  greensand  is  held  up 
by  the  thick  and  retentive  clays  known  as  the 
weald  and  kimmeridge  clays. 

Mr.  Prestwich  concludes  that  it  is  probable, 
both  with  regard  to  areas  for  drainage,  to 
lithological  character  facilitating  the  transmis- 
sion of  water,  and  to  magnitude  of  volume  as  a 
reservoir  for  water,  that  the  upper  and  the  lower 
greensands  present  conditions  far  more  favour- 
able than  the  lower  tertiaries,  as  their  areas  of 
exposed  surface  are  greater — their  lithological 
character  and  thickness  superior — the  position 
of  outcrop  usually  better — their  surfaces  more 
generally  free  from  drift,  and  they  are  both, 
the  lower  greensand  especially,  very  absorbent. 

He  then  seeks  to  determine  to  what  extent 
these  favourable  conditions  may  be  rendered 
inoperative  by  any  disturbances  in  the  strata 
between  their  outcrop  and  a central  point  at 
London,  and  although  he  admits  the  existence 
of  several  important  faults  in  the  lower  green- 
sand, and  allows  for  them  in  calculating  the 
water  value  of  the  strata,  still  he  is  of  opinion 
that  there  are  no  disturbances  of  sufficient 
power  to  interrupt  the  underground  flow  of 
water  to  London,  and  he  therefore  sees  no 
reason  why,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  green- 
sand, the  downs  and  valleys  of  Wiltshire,  and 
the  plains  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  should 
not  contribute  their  contingent  to  a supply  of 
water  at  London,  or  why  even  a much  larger 
supply,  amounting  possibly  to  as  much  as  fifty 
millions  of  gallons  daily,  if  needed,  should  not 
be  furnished  by  the  lower  greensand  of  the 
hills  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Bedfordshire,  and  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Upon  geological  grounds  he  considers  it 
probable  that  the  chalk  is  not  more  than  600 
to  700  feet  thick  beneath  London,  and  he 
therefore  thinks  that  the  upper  greensand 
might  be  reached  at  a depth  not  exceeding 

1.000  feet,  and  the  lower  greensand  at  1,200 
feet,  and  as,  in  the  district  under  considera- 
tion, the  outcrop  of  the  former  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  130  to  450  feet  above  Trinity  high 
water  level,  and  that  of  the  latter  of  from  100 
to  300  feet,  the  water  from  these  sources 
might  rise  to  a height  of  from  80  to  100  feet 
(if  not  more)  above  the  low  levels  of  the 
metropolis. 

At  the  Artesian  well  of  Grenelle,  in  Paris, 
the  water  rises  about  120  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  lower  cretaceous  strata 
into  which  it  is  bored  crop  out  beyond  Troyes 
at  an  elevation  of  about  300  to  350  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  well.  The  depth  of  it  is 
nearly  1,800  feet,  and  the  yield  of  water  about 
one  million  of  gallons  daily. 

The  author  briefly  alluded  to  the  Artesian 
well  at  Calais,  as  a term  of  comparison  on  the 
question  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  such 
an  undertaking.  The  thickness  of  the  tertiary 
strata  and  of  the  chalk  beneath  Calais  he  con- 
sidered to  be  rather  more  than  beneath 
London,  the  former  being  (with  the  gravel) 
241  feet,  and  the  latter  762  feet.  This  well 
was  bored  to  a depth  of  1,047  feet,  at  a cost, 
including  merely  the  temporary  tubes,  of 

57.000  francs  (with  a further  charge  of  10,000 
francs  to  the  engineer,  if  it  had  been  success- 


ful*), and  the  depth  was  afterwards  increased 
to  1,150  feet  for  a further  sum  of  12,000 
francs. 

The  author  conceives,  therefore,  that  there 
would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  penetrating, 
by  means  of  Artesian  wells,  both  to  the  upper 
and  to  the  lower  greensands  beneath  London. 
The  quality  of  the  water  from  the  former  would 
probably  be  rather  purer  and  less  hard  than 
that  from  the  chalk  : from  the  latter  it  would 
be  more  uncertain,  although  the  sands  are 
chiefly  silicious.  (At  Grenelle,  however,  the 
solid  residue  from  100  litres  of  the  well  water 
was  14  grammes,  whilst  from  the  same  quan- 
tity of  Seine  water  it  was  17^  grammes.)  Still, 
such  water  would  be  perfectly  free  from 
organic  impurities,  and  would  possess  a uni- 
form temperature  of  from  about  68  deg.  to 
70  deg.  Mr.  Prestwich  believes  that  from  this 
source  a large  and  important  auxiliary  supply 
might  at  all  events  be  easily  and  economically 
obtained,  applicable  to  all  ordinary  purposes 
where  large  quantities  were  required,  such  as 
for  cleansing  the  streets  or  courts,  for  stand 
pipes,  for  safety  against  fires,  for  public  foun- 
tains and  ornamental  waters,  for  irrigation, 
and  possibly  for  baths,  and  which  would  thus 
contribute  to  the  sanitary  improvement,  as  well 
as  to  the  ornament  and  convenience  of  the 
metropolis. 

Mr.  Tite,  in  rising  to  propose  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  said  that  he  should 
take  that  opportunity  of  saying  a few  words 
on  the  general  question  of  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  metropolis.  He  reminded  the  meeting, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  the 
paper  by  Dr.  Buckland,  on  the  same 
subject,  early  in  the  session,  when  they  had 
the  honour  of  the  company  of  many  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Legislature  and  of 
influence  in  the  country,  that  he  (Mr.  Tite) 
ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  extremely  de- 
sirable that  this  very  important  question  should 
not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  many  private 
companies  that  had  been  started,  but  that  a 
Government  commission  should  be  issued  to 
inquire  into  it  and  all  its  details,  to  examine 
the  various  projects,  and  to  choose  the  best. 
That  unless  this  were  done  the  country  would 
have  to  lament  a repetition  of  the  competition 
and  the  extravagance  which  led  to  so  much  evil 
in  the  railway  system.  This  hint  he  was  glad  to 
perceive  had  been  partly  adopted,  for  the  Go- 
vernment had  stopped  all  the  new  projects  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  handed  over 
the  subject  to  the  Board  of  Health,  who  had 
reported  upon  it,  and  published  the  results  of 
their  inquiries,  accompanied  also  by  their  own 
recommendations  on  an  entirely  new  mode  of 
water  supply. 

He  thought,  however,  that  the  report  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  accom- 
panied by  the  full  evidence  of  the  several  persons 
examined  ; and  further  that  the  parties  most  in- 
terested ought  to  have  had  some  opportunity  of 
stating  their  case,  and  of  being  present  at  their  ex- 
aminations. It  appeared,  however,  to  be  admitted 
that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  from  the 
nine  companies  now  existing  had  been  enormously 
large — the  supply  amounting  to  no  less  than  forty- 
four  millions  of  gallons  per  diem.  That  this  branch 
of  the  enquiry  had  been  intrusted  to  an  architect, 
Mr.  Cresy  (now  one  of  the  engineering  inspectors), 
and  that  he  had  reported  that  this  statement  was,  in 
the  main,  true.  The  best  illustration  of  this  enor- 
mous supply  was  given  in  the  words  of  the  report, 
that  “ the  daily  quantity  was  equal  to  a lake  thirty 
inches  deep,  covering  the  whole  area  of  Hyde- 
park.”  The  total  annual  quantity  might,  there- 
fore, be  taken  at  16,000  millions  of  gallons. 
It  appeared  further  from  the  report,  that  in  the 
main,  the  water  of  this  enormous  supply  was  de- 
livered in  a state  of  considerable  purity — except  in 
the  case  of  the  Lambeth  Company,  and  that  com- 
pany had  obtained  powers  to  procure  a better  sup- 
ply, but  that  the  principal  objection  arose,  as  it  was 
alleged,  from  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  water, 
owing  to  the  salts  of  lime  held  in  solution.  Mr. 
Tite  explained  that  this  question  of  hardness  was 
suggested  as  containing  the  elements  of  insalubrity 
and  great  wastefulness  when  applied  to  domestic  pur- 
poses. That  it  appeared  to  him,  however,  that  the 
Board  of  Health  failed,  to  a great  extent,  in  their 
objections,  because  the  only  direct  evidence  of  the 
first  opinion  was  that  of  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  Liver- 
pool, where  it  was  well  known  the  hardness  of  the 
water  was  much  owing  to  salts  of  magnesia  and 
sulphates  of  lime,  whereas  the  hardness  of  all  Lon- 
don water  was  mainly  due  to  the  bi-carbouate  of 
lime.  That  if  this  was  insalubrious,  it  might  have 
been  easily  determined  by  the  evidence  of  the 

_*  Geological  reasons  were  suggested  for  its  failure. 


physicians  of  London,  and  that  as  to  hardness 
derived  from  the  latter  cause,  it  was  well  known 
that  in  boiling,  even  for  a few  minutes,  the 
bi-carbonate  parted  with  its  carbonic  acid  to  a 
large  extent,  and  that  much  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  that  remained  was  deposited  in  a solid  shape 
or  coating  on  the  vessels,  and  which  everybody 
knew  from  its  constant  appearance  in  our  tea- 
kettles. Mr.  Tite  then  explained  that  he  thought 
that  undue  weight  had  been  given  to  this  objection,"' 
which,  however,  led  this  Board  to  seek  for  a supply 
from  the  rain  waters  gathered  from  the  surface  of 
the  country,  and  which  system  had  been  adopted  in 
the  great  towns  of  the  north,  such  as  Bolton  and  I 
Sheffield,  and  was  now  attempted  on  the  very  largest 
scale  at  Manchester.  It  appeared  to  him,  however, 
that  these  towns  possessed  advantages  which  London  i 
could  not  claim,  because  they  had  their  collecting 
grounds  in  mountain  ranges,  where  much  more  rain 
fell  than  near  London,  and  where  the  gorges  of  the 
hills  afforded  ready  means  of  providing  reservoirs,  ^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  suface  also,  such  as  the  mill- 
stone grits  and  trap  rocks,  was  a great  advantage,  , 
because  they  were  non-absorbent  to  a very  great  I 
extent.  That  a similar  process  has  been  adopted  at 
Edinburgh  by  the  late  Sir  John  Rennie,  who  had  I 
dammed  up  some  large  valleys  in  the  Pentland  hills, 
but  that,  notwithstanding,  in  a hot  summer,  the 
supply  of  water  at  Edinburgh  was  insufficient  in 
quantity  and  defective  in  quality. 

The  scheme  of  the  Board,  it  appeared,  was  to  ap-j 
propriate  the  rain-fall  on  150  square  miles  of  surface; 
on  the  Bagshot  Sands,  though  it  was  admitted  that  i 
these  waters  were  polluted  by  water  from  the  peat, 
which,  however,  one  of  the  witnesses,  at  page  105  of 
the  Report,  thought  would  not  be  objectionable,  , 
because  of  the  antiseptic  nature  of  such  water, 

“ though  it  was  disagreeable  in  colour  and  taste. 
The  Board  had  suggested  the  removal  of  the  peat,  . 
and  that  legislative  enactments  should  prevent  the  . 
occupiers  of  the  lands  from  manuring  also  in  such 
a way  as  should  lead  to  the  pollution  of  the  waters. 
Mr.  Tite  doubted  the  practicability  of  either  of  these  . 
suggestions.  He  showed,  also,  that  the  rain-fall  at 
Greenwich  in  the  year  1840,  was  only  16^  inches, 
and  in  1847,  17£  inches,  though  in  1848  it  was  as  : 
much  as  33  inches.  That,  of  course,  the  supply  . 
must  be  calculated  for  a year  of  drought,  but  that 
this  could  only  be  done  by  the  creation  of  enormous  i 
reservoirs.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  the  reservoirs  of 
Manchester  were  calculated  for  a six  months’ 
consumption,  and  would  occupy  an  area  : 
of  408  acres  with  an  average  depth  of  33 
feet  5 inches,  and  that  for  London  it  would 
require  at  least  800  acres,  with  a depth  of 
40  feet.  That  the  soil  and  site  of  Bagshot  Heath 
was  not  adapted  for  such  reservoirs,  which  could 
only  be  erected  at  an  enormous  expense  ; and  that 
as  "the  Board  of  Health  desired  further  that  the  i 
reservoirs  should  be  covered,  the  whole  scheme  ap- 
peared an  impossibility.  Their  report  further  stated 
that  the  evaporation  amounted  annually  to  from  15 
to  20  inches,  and  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  speak  i 
on  the  average  of  more  than  a rainfall  of  24  inches, 
the  supply  must  be  inadequate.*  The  total  quan- 
tity of  water  falling  on  150  square  miles  of  ground, 
at  25  inches  for  the  average  fall,  would  amount  to 
54,300  millions  of  gallons,  and  if  only  4 inches  of 
this  could  be  depended  upon,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  quantity,  the  total  supply  would  not  be  one- 
half  of  the  quantity  now  supplied,  and  in  seasons  of 
drought  very  much  less.  In  the  report  it  was 
stated  that  by  improved  methods  three-fifths  might 
be  collected,  but  Mr.  Tite  expressed  his  wish  to  ■ 
show  that  in  an  analogous  attempt  made  in  France 
on  a very  large  scale,  and  under  circumstances 
nearly  similar,  only  oue-fiftieth  part  reached  the 
reservoirs.  The  case  in  France  was  the 
attempt  made  to  supply  the  water  of  Versailles  from  i 
gathering  ground  on  a tract  of  land  under  geological  i 
circumstances  analogous  to  the  Bagshot  land.  The 
detailed  information  on  this  subject  had  been 
obligingly  furnished  him  by  Mr.  Geo.  Burnell,  and  i 
was  as  follows  : — 

Bruycre  states,  in  his  “ Etudes  relatives  a l’Art 
des  Constructions' ’(Paris,  1823),  that  the  commission 
named  to  inquire  into  the  water-supply  of  Versailles,  ; 
in  1810,  consisted  of  De  Prony,  Ileurtier,  Rondclet,  I 
Girard,  Nory,  with  himself,  Bruyerc,  as  reporter  or 
secretary. 

He  describes  the  works  as  a series  of  catch-water-  ' 
drains,  disposed  so  as  to  intercept  the  rainfall  upon  a 
surface  of  15,000  hectares,  or  37,500  acres  English. 
The  average  fall  is  about  O' 50  in  depth,  or  1 foot 
8 inches.  This  would  give  an  annual  product  of 
75,000,000  metres  cube,  or  above  200,000  metres 
cube  per  day.  From  the  evaporation,  infiltration, 
loss  in  the  catch-water-drains,  &c.,  no  more  than 

4,000  metres  cube  are  really  obtained. 

These  works  were  executed  by  a M.  Gobert,  : 
under  the  orders  of  Colbert,  between  the  years  1080  i 
and  1702.  The  first  portion  executed  was  that  by 
which  the  water  falling  upon  the  plains  of  Trappes,  i 
St.  Gobert,  and  Clayes,  above  the  valleys  of  the 


* Mr.  Tite  also  quoted  a year  during  which,  in  the  very 
district  in  question,  no  rain  of  any  importance  had  fallen 
for  more  than  three  months,  viz,  from  May  to  tho  middle 
of  August. 
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J Yvette,  the  Bievre,  and  the  Vesgre,  were  conducted 
to  the  ponds  of  Hollande,  St.  Hubert,  de  la  Tour, 
i Perray,  Menil,  and  St.  Denis,  and  from  these  to 
i the  larger  ponds  of  Trappes,  Bois  d’Arcy,  and  Bois 
i Robert. 

I These  works  did  not  yield  enough  water,  and  by 
J Colbert’s  orders  similar  ones  were  executed  on  the 
I plain  of  Palaisseau,  between  the  valleys  of  the 
j Yvette  and  the  Bievre,  to  lead  the  rainwaters  into 
the  ponds  ofVilliers,  Sacle,  Orsigny,  and  the  Trou 
• sale. 

] The  waters  of  the  first  division  were  conducted  to 
i a distributing  reservoir  at  Versailles,  called  the 
| Reservoir  de  Montboron.  Those  of  the  second,  to 
I a reservoir  in  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs. 

I The  works  consisted  in  the  necessary  dams,  flood, 
and  sluice-gates,  of  25  ponds — 112,000  metres  of 
catch-water  drain,  and  34,000  metres  of  aqueduct, 
between  the  different  ponds  ; some  of  these  are 
from  1 to  2 and  3 metres  wide ; all  are  executed  in 
meulicre,  and  in  a tolerable  state  of  repair. 

A large  bridge  aqueduct  at  Buc,  600  metres  long 
and  10  metres  above  the  Bievre  ; this  is  in  a good 
state  of  repair. 

Bruycre  concludes  his  article  with  this  important 
piece  of  advice  : — “ Mon  intention  en  exposant  ici 
avec  quelque  details  les  resultats  de  la  grande 
experience  faite  a Versailles,  dont  la  depense  n’a  pu 
etre  que  tres  considerable,  a ete  de  premunir  ceux 
qui  projettent  des  canaux  contre  les  dangers  qu’ils 
ont  a redouter  lorsqu’ils  esperent  pouvoir  les 
alimenter  a l’aide  des  eaux  pluviales  rassemblees 
dans  les  reservoirs.” 

I Mr.  Tite  concluded  by  stating  that  he  was  in  no 

I manner  connected  with  any  of  the  schemes  for  the 
supply  of  water,  and  was  only  led  to  the  subject  by 
its  importance  ; and  if  it  was  objected  that  it  was 
I not  the  proper  function  for  an  architect,  he  would 
I refer  to  the  quotations  from  Vitruvius,  to  be  found 
; in  the  report ; and  he  would  point  also  to  the  period 
when  the  architects  of  Rome  and  Italy  had  entrusted 
to  them  the  duty  of  supplying  Rome,  and  other 
cities,  with  water,  which  they  had  performed  in  a 
style  of  magnificence,  durability,  and  success,  which 
had  rendered  their  works,  in  this  branch  of  archi- 
tecture, the  admiration  of  the  world.* * 


SUBMARINE  FOUNDATIONS. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  in  a proposition 
for  founding  a lighthouse  in  Skerki  Channel, 
for  Keith’s  Reef,t  says  he  is  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  any  of  the  ordinary  and  more  recent 
systems  of  submarine  foundation  would  fail 
in  a work  which  must  be  executed  at  a mode- 
rate cost,  and  be  perfectly  secure  in  every 
agitation  of  the  sea  and  atmosphere.  He  con- 
tinues,— I was  therefore  led  to  seek  out  other 
; systems  of  foundation,  and  have  now  arrived 
at  a system  of  submarine  foundations  for  light- 
houses and  beacons,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  applied,  and  of  the  efficiency  and  per- 
manency of  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

Having  obtained  footing  on  the  rock  (com- 
pact limestone),  a strong  wrouglit-iron  bar 
should  be  at  once  jumped  into  the  centre  of  the 
iarea  of  the  peak,  and  immediately  succeeded 
by  other  wrouglit-iron  bars,  on  which  to  form 
j a crow’s  nest,  or  an  open  platform  : from  this 
j the  surface  and  edges  of  the  rock  could  be 
[cleaned  of  the  large  quantity  of  sea-weed  now 
nupon  it,  and  a small  crane  would  enable  us  to 
uhave  the  edges  of  this  rock  trimmed  and 
undercut,  and  a circular  seat  rudely  prepared 
U about  6 feet  under  water.  It  may  not  however 
iffie  necessary  to  go  to  such  a depth.  A few 
^sections  of  this  seat  will  enable  us  to  cast  lead 
fslabs  weighing  a ton  and  a half  or  two  tons, 
fisuch  as  can  be  dove- tailed  into  each  other, 
land  fastened  together  with  lead  joggles  and 
[(dowels  driven  in  hard,  and  the  whole  of  the 
eseams  closely  chinced  or  caulked  with  lead. 
[’This  wall  of  lead  will  then  be  carried  up  about 
i'15  inches  thick,  with  the  seams  all  chinced 
^together  below  and  above  the  water  line,  so  as 
jto  prevent  percolation  of  water.  This  lead  wall, 
nvhere  above  water,  will  have  its  seams  all  run 
o together  with  a powerful  blow-pipe.  We  may 
veven  manage  to  cast  the  upper  portion  of  the 
dead  wall  upon  the  lower  part. 

The  original  iron  rods  will  now  be  at  their 
[upper  ends  worked  into  the  inner  and  dry  side 
fof  the  lead  wall,  forming  bond  as  we  proceed. 
lAt  the  extreme  base  of  the  tower  the  water  will 
iinow  be  shut  out  by  warm  gutta  percha,  and 
hthen  by  hydraulic  cement.  Lead  will  then  be 
urun  in  to  make  the  base  perfect : a core  of  ma- 
osonry  perfectly  bonded  together  is  to  occupy 
■ a great  part  of  the  interior.  The  fixed  crane- 


' * Mr.  Iloracrsliam,  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  Mr.  I* Anson,  and 
Mothers  spoke,  but  our  space  is  exhausted. 

• t Printed  in  full  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  June. 
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post  may  then  be  built  in,  and  thus  be  con- 
verted into  bond  and  load  : even  if  it  should  in 
some  degree  oxidize,  the  rust  will  do  good 
rather  than  harm. 

Lead  is  no  doubt  a costly  article,  but  its 
durability  in  salt  water,  the  facilities  which  it 
affords  for  making  perfect  bond,  its  inertia, 
and  its  not  being  susceptible  of  vibration,  point 
it  out,  he  considers,  as  the  best  material 
under  the  circumstances.  The  lead  walls  are 
to  be  carried  up  about  twenty-four  feet  above 
the  water-line,  and  upon  them  and  the  core  of 
masonry  (the  latter  in  many  places  bonded 
together  with  lead),  there  will  be  a superstruc- 
ture of  cast-iron  bonded  together  with  wrought- 
iron  floors,  and  fastened  down  to  the  rock  by 
many  very  strong  wrought-iron  ties;  which 
latter  will  not  (where  there  is  moisture)  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  lead.  The 
junction  of  the  iron  shell  and  the  lead  wall 
must  have  special  attention. 

Cast-iron  he  considers  wholly  inappropriate 
for  such  works. 


i$li0reUanea. 

Railway  Jottings. — The  24th  or  25th 
of  this  month  is  fixed  for  the  floating  of  the 
fourth  and  last  tube  of  the  Britannia-bridge. 

The  third  tube  has  attained  its  elevation. 

“The  South-Western  Railway,”  says  Hera- 
path,  “ now  takes  newspapers  to  the  country, 
and  delivers  them  at  the  stations  to  the  parties 
addressed  for  the  charge  of  id.  each.  Other 
railways  will,  of  course,  imitate  the  example, 
and  thus  to  save  one  postman  in  each  town  an 
hour’s  labour,  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
individuals  will  be  kept  from  going  to  church.” 
The  postmen  are  to  be  themselves  pitied,  for 
the  financial  principle  of  “ less  labour,  less 
pay,”  appears  about  to  be  carried  out  at  head- 
quarters, as  was  to  be  anticipated.  One  poor 
fellow  in  the  country,  whose  whole  weekly 
allowance  is  10s.  6d.  (with  which,  however, 
he  expresses  himself  contented)  yet  complains 
in  the  Times  that  an  order  has  been  issued  by 
the  Postmaster-General  for  a return  'with  the 
view  to  a reduction  of  salaries,  and  that  he  has 
the  prospect  of  losing  Is.  6d.  a-week  out  of 
his  small  pittance,  from  the  regard  for  him 
so  zealously  exhibited  by  those  who  run  no 
risk  in  consequence,  as  he  does,  of  sending  the 
little  ones  supperless  to  bed.  As  for  those 
postmen  who  petitioned  against  a “ Sabbath- 
day’s  journey,”  certainly  much  to  be  regretted, 
— of  course,  they  must  have  been  prepared  for 
the  but  too  probable  consequence — namely, 

Sunday’s  leisure  without  Sunday’s  pay. 

Some  additions  are  about  to  be  erected  at  the 
goods  department  of  the  Derby  station  of  the 
Midland  Railway  on  plans  by  the  company’s 

engineers  there. The  works  of  the  Leeds 

and  Thirsk  line,  at  Yarm,  consisting  of  a high 
embankment,  a viaduct  of  thirty-nine  arches, 
each  about  39  feet  G inches  span,  and  varying 
in  elevation  from  forty  to  sixty  feet,  and  two 
stone  arches  spanning  the  Tees,  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  In  the  centre  of  the 
arches  which  span  the  river  a shield  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — “ Engineers — 
Thomas  Grainger  and  John  Bourne.  Su- 
perintendent— Joseph  Dixon.  Contractors — 

Trowsdale,  Jackson,  and  Garbutt,  1849.” 

A viaduct  on  the  Whitehaven  and  Furness 
line,  over  the  Esk  near  Ravenglass,  was  found 
to  be  on  fire  on  Friday  week.  It  was  con- 
structed principally  of  Baltic  timber,  and  ex- 
tended 975  feet  in  length,  24  feet  in  width, 
and  about  GO  in  height.  By  cutting  away  the 
burning  portion  the  flames  were  extinguished. 
The  extent  of  damage  done  is  about  ] 30  feet 
in  length.  The  extension  of  the  line  was  to 
have  been  opened  from  Bootle  to  Ravenglass, 
six  miles,  on  the  following  Monday.  Incen- 
diarism is  suspected. 

Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt. 
— A “ Threadneedle-street  Broker  ” proposes, 
in  a clearly-written  pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished,* to  reduce,  and  ultimately  to  liqui- 
date, the  National  Debt,  by  converting 
the  3 per  cent,  stock  into  terminable  an- 
nuities. In  this  way  he  conceives  that  stock- 
holders, "at  present  paid  with  3/.  per  100/., 
might  be  paid  up  in  thirty-one  years,  at 
the  rate  of  3/.  5s.  per  annum.  “ In  other 
words,  the  stockholder  consents,  in  considera- 
* The  Reduction  and  Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt. 
By  “A  Threadnecdle-stroet  Broker.”  Mann,  Cornliill,  1860. 


tion  of  the  3 per  cent,  interest  being  guaran- 
teed from  reductions  for  thirty  years  on  75/., 
to  be  repaid  the  remaining  25/.  by  yearly  in- 
stalments of  1/.,  with  interest.”  This  pro- 
position he  afterwards  modifies,  but  on  the 
same  principle.  “ The  nation,”  he  observes, 
in  speaking  of  one  instalment  of  the  reduction, 
“ owes  523,000,000/.  to  individuals,  who  are 
paid  by  the  nation,  out  of  the  taxes,  an  annual 
interest  of  15,690,000/.;  and  as  little  or  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
capital,  at  the  end  of  thirty-one  years  we  shall 
be  in  the  same  state,  viz.,  owing  523,000,000/., 
and  paying  annually  15,690,000/.;  whereas, 
by  the  proposed  plan,  the  nation  will  have 
paid  an  increased  annual  expenditure  of 
1,307,500/.  for  thirty-one  years;  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  not  only  will  that  cease, 
but  also  the  annuity  of  3,922,500/.  per  annum ; 
and  the  nation  will  have  liquidated  130,750,000/. 
of  the  National  Debt,  leaving  that  portion 
of  the  debt  then  to  be  provided  for  only 
392,250,000/.,  subject  to  an  annual  expendi- 
ture for  interest  of  1 1,767,500/.,  instead  of 
15,690,000/.,  as  at  present.  If  the  proposed 
temporary  outgoing  of  1,307,500/.  cannot  be 
provided  for  by  a decrease  of  expenditure  in 
other  branches  of  the  public  service,  it  will 
only  have  to  be  endured  till  I860,  when  a 
larger  amount  will  be  saved  to  the  public  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  Long  Annuities.”  The 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  which  well  deserves 
attention,  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Charles  Hill, 
a late  sheriff  of  London. 

Medals  for  the  ’51  Exhibition. — The 
committee  appointed  to  select  the  best  designs 
for  medals,  namely  Lord  Colborne,  Mr.  Dyce, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Gibson,  R.A.,  Mons.  Eugene  Lami, 
Mr.  C.  Newton,  Herr  J.  D.  Passavant,  and 
Dr.  Gustave  Waagen,  selected  the  fol- 
lowing as  most  deserving  of  notice : — Nos. 
65,  24, 105  (1),  104  (3),  28,  and  68.  The  Com- 
missioners accordingly  decided  that  the  100/. 
prizes  should  be  awarded  to  Nos.  65,  24, 
and  105  (l),  and  the  50/.  prizes  to  Nos.  104  (3), 
28,  and  68.  On  opening  the  papers  attached 
to  these  designs,  they  were  found  to  have  been 
submitted  by  the  following  gentlemen  : — 65, 
Mons.  Hippolyte  Bonnardel,  of  Paris ; 24, 
Mr.  Leonard  C.  Wyon,  of  London;  105  (1), 
Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  of  London;  104  (3),  Mr. 
John  Hancock,  of  London;  28,  Mons.  L. 
Wiener,  of  Brussels ; 68,  Mons.  Gayrard,  of 
Paris.  Three  of  these,  namely.  Nos.  24,  105, 
and  104  (the  three  Englishmen,  as  it  happens), 
were  named  amongst  the  few  we  pointed  out 
for  notice.  As  to  the  others,  we  may  have 
something  to  say  hereafter. 

Westminster  Hall. — The  report  again 
promulgated,  that  the  roof  of  the  hall  is  to  be 
raised,  has  been  formally  denied  by  Mr. 
Barry.  We  thought  we  had  set  the  matter  at 
rest  long  ago. 

Estimates  for  Sewers. — The  following 
tenders  were  made  for  building  574  feet  of 
pipe  sewer  at  the  back  of  Edward-square, 
Kensington.  Surveyor’s  estimate,  230/. 

Kamester .£190  7 0 

Hill 175  0 0 

Cooper 143  0 0 

Humphreys  and  Thirst  ....  129  6 0 

Brooks 123  0 0 

Jarvis 109  12  0 

Williams 105  0 0 

Wide  Estimating. — Sir, — For  a country 
church,  to  be  erected  in  a village  called  Lyd- 
brook,  in  the  lower  part  of  Gloucestershire, 
tenders  were  delivered  and  opened  last  week  as 
follows  : — 

Myers,  London  £4,800 

Coleman,  Westbury,  near  Gloucester  3,900 

Roberts,  Monmouth  3,565 

Pearson,  Ross,  Herefordshire 2,500 

I think,  instead  of  heading  this  “ Blind 
Builders,”  you  may  say  “ Mad  Builders.” 

A Resident. 


List  of  tenders  delivered  July  3,  for  build- 
ing a Gothic  villa  at  Frankham,  near  Tun- 
bridge Wells  (Mr.  Beck,  architect) : each 
party  took  out  his  own  quantities  : — 


Cox,  II.  A.,  Godaiming  £2,450  0 

Walker  and  Soper,  London 1,865  0 

Barrett,  Tunbridge  Wells 1,690  6 

Punnett  and  Maynard,  Tunbridge, 

(accepted) 1,580  0 

Billson,  West  Mailing 1,445  0 

Rowe,  John,  Hastings 1,076  14 
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Treatment  of  Builders. — One  of  the 
contracts  on  the  West  Riding  Union  Railways 
being  nearly  completed,  some  cottages  were 
required  to  be  built  for  road-side  stations  and 
crossings ; and  two  individuals  were  asked  by 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  contractor  to  tender  for 
the  building  of  them.  The  tender  of  P.  was 
140/.  that  of  T.  93/.  or  92/.  P.  being  a fa- 
vourite, was  told  the  amount  of  the  other’s  ten- 
der, and  was  again  asked  to  revise  his  : he,  no 
doubt,  thinking  he  would  be  favoured,  offered 
to  build  them  for  110/.;  but  I suppose  it 
would  have  been  too  barefaced  to  have  given 
them  to  him  to  do  for  more  than  92/.  so  he 
ultimately  got  them  (three  of  them)  by  reduc- 
ing his  tender  to  91/.  15s.  Comments  upon 
such  acts,  by  me,  are  useless  after  your  oft- 
repeated,  but  just  and  powerful  remarks; 
but  the  contemptible  meanness  of  those 
who  could  ask  a man  (and  that  a poor 
one)  to  devote  his  time  in  making  an 
estimate,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  he  was  as  low 
as  possible  he  might  get  them  all  to  build; 
and  then,  with  the  promise  on  his  lips,  to 
examine  the  tender  given  by  him  in  all  faith  as 
to  an  honourable  man,  for  the  base  purpose 
of  giving  the  contract  to  a favourite  of  his 
own,  at  a fraction  less,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  partiality, — I say  such  conduct  deserves 
the  reward  of  all  acts  which  are  opposed  to 
morality  and  justice. — H. 

Victoria  Dock,  Hull. — The  formal  open- 
ing of  this  dock  took  place  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week.  The  area  of  the  dock  and  its  half- 
tide basin  is  about  15  acres.  The  length  of 
quay  round  both  is  15-lGths  of  a mile,  the 
quantity  of  quay-room  nearly  20  acres,  of 
which  13j  are  round  the  dock,  and  round 
the  basin.  The  sill  of  the  GO  feet  entrance  to 
the  dock  is  laid  two  feet  lower  than  that  of 
the  Humber  dock.  The  east  end  of  the  dock, 
which  is  468  feet  wide,  is  sloped  with  an  in- 
clination of  4 to  1,  and  laid  with  granite  paving 
stones.  The  breadth  of  slope  or  quay  above 
high  water  of  spring  tides  is  200  feet.  The 
north  quay  is  also  sloped.  The  entrance  is 
half  a mile  eastward  of  that  of  the  harbour. 
The  form  of  this  dock  is  irregular,  to  suit  that 
of  the  citadel,  to  which  it  forms  a second  moat. 
In  construction  the  following  materials  have 
been  used : — 


Timber 350,000  cubic  feet. 

Stone 2,376,000  cubic  feet. 

Earth  work  937,000  cubic  yards. 

Mortar 21,500  cubic  yards. 

Iron  60  tons. 


The  plans  for  the  last  link  of  the  present  series 
of  docks  at  Hull,  namely,  the  Drypool  Basin, 
and  entrance  to  Victoria  Dock,  await  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Admiralty,  which,  according  to  our 
authority,  the  Hull  Packet,  is  expected  forth- 
with. Nearly  20  acres  of  dock  will  thus  have 
been  added  of  late  years  to  the  Hull  shipping 
accommodation. 

Smoke  Nuisance. — Mr.  Simon,  the  city 
medical  officer  of  health,  has  reported,  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  favourably  on  the 
general  objects  of  the  Smoke  Prohibition  Bill, 
as  highly  desirable  both  for  health,  for  economy 
in  cleansing,  and  for  other  reasons,  but  un- 
favourably on  its  extent  and  restrictions,  being 
limited  to  the  smoke  of  fixed  steam-engine 
furnaces,  whereas  the  nuisance  from  locomo- 
tive steam-engine  furnaces,  both  on  the  river 
and  by  rail,  is  equally  great,  as  is  that  from 
many  furnaces  altogether  unconnected  with 
steam.  The  passing  of  such  a measure,  how- 
ever, even  in  its  present  state,  he  concludes, 
will  sharpen  mechanical  invention  and  ulti- 
mately economise  the  expenditure  of  fuel,  not 
only  among  those  compelled  by  this  Bill  to 
consume  the  smoke  now  wasted,  but  even  in 
private  dwellings,  to  the  special  profit  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  general  benefit  of  the  public. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
A monthly  court  was  held  on  5th  inst..  Lord 
Ebrington  in  the  chair,  when  it  was  ordered 
that  not  less  than  100  copies  be  made  from  the 
engraving  of  the  block-plan  of  the  metropolis  ; 
and  authority  was  then  granted  for  the  per- 
formance of  sewage-works  estimated  to  cost 
about  11,500/.,  including  7,900/.  for  improve- 
ment of  the  sewage  of  Holloway,  by  enlarging 
Hackney-brook  sewer.  In  allusion  to  sewers 
near  London  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  the 
chairman  said  they  were  only  temporary,  till 
their  general  plan  was  carried  out.  The  other 
business  related  chiefly  to  the  abatement  of 
nuisances. 


Lamp-lighting  by  Electricity. — As 
many  of  our  readers  may  recollect,  we  some 
time  ago  suggested  means  for  simultaneously 
lighting,  and  subsequently  for  extinguishing, 
the  gas-lamps  of  a whole  town  or  district,  the 
lighting  to  be  effected  by  galvanic  action,  and 
the  extinction  by  the  electro-magnet,  arranged 
in  the  same  apparatus,  so  as  to  turn  off  as  well 
as  turn  on  the  gas.  In  quoting  the  following 
particulars  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  we  think  it  worth  while  noting  these 
preliminary  facts : — “ A rapid  and  scien- 
tific mode  of  lighting  and  extinguishing  public 
gasburners  has  been  invented  by  a person 
named  Villatte.  The  opening  of  the  burner 
of  each  lamp  is  covered  with  a piece  of  soft 
iron,  mounted  upon  a hinge.  In  connection 
with  this  is  a wire  extending  from  a galvanic 
battery  the  entire  length  of  the  service  of  the 
gas-lamps,  and  close  to  the  orifice  of  each 
burner  is  a small  slip  of  platina.  The  soft 
iron,  becoming  a magnet  when  acted  upon  by 
the  electric  fluid,  opens  or  closes  the  orifice 
according  to  the  motion  imparted  to  it ; the 
platina  ignites  when  it  is  necessary  to  light  the 
lamps  ; and  thus  every  lamp  in  a large  town 
may  be  lighted  simultaneously,  or  extinguished 
in  the  same  way,  by  a different  action  on  the 
magnetized  iron.”  N.B.  The  Builder  is 
very  well  known  in  Paris. 

Parish  Maps  and  Other  Matters. — 
Under  this  title  a very  sensible  letter  has  been 
publicly  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Walsh, 
M.R.C.S.,  a Superintending  Inspector  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  to  the  parochial  authorities 
of  the  parishes  and  unions  of  St.  George, 
Southwark,  St.  Saviour,  St.  Olave,  and  Ber- 
mondsey, exhorting  them  to  obtain  parish 
maps,  for  sanitary  noting,  and  provide 
parochial  dwellings  and  lodging-houses  for 
the  industrious  poor,  almshouses  for  the 
decayed  poor  of  good  character,  parish 
dispensaries  and  infirmaries,  street  order- 
lies, &c.  As  to  the  maps,  Mr.  Walsh 
says — “ To  my  surprise  I find  that  such 
a map  was  published  in  1815,  and  that  the  en- 
graved plates  might  be  altered  so  as  accu- 
rately to  represent  the  features  of  the  present 
day  at  a cost  of  about  25/.  for  each  parish.  A 
guarantee  to  take  fifty  copies  at  10s.  would 
ensure  this  map  being  completed  in  less  than 
a month.  . . . The  great  mortality  from  cholera 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  is  an  unde- 
niable fact.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  its  causes.  Such  a map  would  be  an 
unquestionable  indication  of  an  honest  desire 
to  investigate  these  causes  by  affording  every 
facility  for  the  observation  and  comparison 
which  are  needed  to  trace  them.” 

Great  Sale  of  Land  at  Birkenhead. 
— For  the  land  situate  in  Birkenhead  Park 
the  bidding  was  brisk,  and  most  of  the  lots 
sold  at  an  advance  upon  the  upset  price,  which 
ranged  from  5s.  6d.  to  9s.  a yard,  in  lots  of 
from  3,000  to  29,000  yards  each.  For  the 
other  land  belonging  to  the  commissioners, 
called  the  Cemetery  Estate,  the  forest  land, 
and  land  adjoining  the  market,  there  was  no 
bidding.  Previous  to  the  sale,  we  understand, 
the  commissioners  disposed  of  land  in  the 
park  privately  to  the  value  of  33,000/. 

Ants. — The  Medical  Times  says  that  ants 
are  easily  dislodged  by  pouring  lime-water 
into  their  abodes,  and  as  easily  poisoned  by 
arsenic. 

The  Kingston  “ Kings’  Stone.” — We 
mentioned  a short  time  since  that  the  corpora- 
tion of  Kingston  had  listened  to  those  who  had 
prompted  rescuing  from  obscurity  the  stone  on 
which  the  Saxon  Kings  were  crowned,  and 
setting  it  up  on  a pedestal.  We  are  now  in- 
formed that  this  Coronation  Stone  will  be  placed 
on  a septagonal  block  of  stone,  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  15  inches  thick,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  seven  stone  pillars,  connected  to- 
gether by  an  iron  railing.  These  pillars,  and 
the  septagonal  form  of  the  monument,  are  in 
allusion  to  the  seven  kings  crowned  in  the 
town,  and  a penny  of  each  monarch  is  to  be 
placed  under  their  respective  names.*  The 
shafts  of  the  pillars  are  of  blue  Purbeck  stone, 
polished,  and  the  capitals  of  Caen  stone.  The 
spot  chosen  for  the  monument  is  in  the  open 
space  near  Clattern-bridge,  in  front  of  the  As- 
size Courts,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Market- 
place, where  some  of  the  coronations  took 
place. 


* This  part  of  the  arrangement  may  as  well  be  omitted. 


Extension  of  Scagliola. — I observed  a 
remark  in  your  last  number  in  which  I cor- 
dially agree,  that  is,  let  plastic  material 
represent  itself.  Scagliola  is  a very  beautiful 
means  of  decoration,  and  particularly  well 
suited  to  our  sooty  town,  presenting  as  it  does 
a highly  polished  surface.  But  why  should  it 
represent  marble  ? Why  not  form  regular  pat- 
terns with  the  same  means?  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  go  to  some  expense,  as  the  colour  is 
permanent : its  beauty  might  be  increased  by 
adding  the  refuse  metal  from  glass  works; 
the  refuse  even  from  the  green  bottles  I have 
seen  used  with  good  effect.  There  is  no 
reason  why  scagliola  should  then  be  confined 
to  columns  and  pilasters ; it  might  be  em- 
ployed to  give  effect  to  styles  in  the  decoration 
of  clubs  and  public  rooms,  the  panel  being 
kept  in  flat  colour  for  contrast.  I hope  the 
exhibition  of  ’51  will  show  us  that  scagliola  is 
capable  of  expansion,  and  is  not  to  be  used 
only  as  an  imitative  material. — Compass. 

Monuments  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, — 
Propositions  are  already  starting  up  throughout 
the  country  for  the  collection  of  subscriptions 
for  the  erection  of  monuments  to  this  distin- 
guished gentleman.  One  of  these  relates  to 
the  re-erection  of  Drayton  Basset  Church,  the 
place  of  his  interment ; another  to  the  erection 
of  a statue  or  monument  at  Manchester,  the 
subscription  to  which  at  once  opened  with 
300/.,  expected  to  be  increased  to  1,000/.  and 
upwards  on  the  market-day  following;  and 
another  is  for  the  collection  of  a penny  sub- 
scription throughout  the  country,  for  the 
erection  of  a poor  man’s  monument  to  Sir 
Robert’s  memory. 

Effect  of  Shot  on  Iron  Vessels. — 
Some  experiments  have  been  made  at  Ports- 
mouth, from  which  it  appears  that  the  shot  is 
shivered  to  atoms  on  striking  the  iron;  the 
fractured  pieces  of  shot,  the  splinters  from  the 
iron  plates,  and  the  longer  and  more  danger- 
ous pins  from  the  iron  ribs,  rendering  the  strik- 
ing of  a large  hollow  shot  more  terrific  to  an 
iron  vessel  than  the  bursting  of  a shell  on 
board.  A butt  is  to  be  practised  at  where  the 
iron  plates  will  be  cased  inside  with  strong 
planking. 

Another  break-down  of  a French 
Suspension  Bridge. — Near  a town  called 
Fumel  (Lot-et- Garonne),  a suspension-bridge 
over  the  river  Lot  recently  broke  down,  first 
in  the  centre  and  then  at  the  chains,  as  four 
men  were  repairing  it.  Three  men  were 
drowned,  and  others  severely  injured.  It  is 
said  that  most  of  the  suspension-bridges  in 
France,  with  the  exception  of  those  very  re- 
cently constructed,  are  in  a similarly  dangerous 
condition. 

“A  Plea  for  the  Very  Poor,”  is  the 
first  general  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Leicester-square  “ Mount  St.  Bernard  Hos- 
pice.” It  gives  some  startling  details  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis,  and 
ought  to  obtain  for  this  society  a further  in- 
crease of  public  support. 


TENDERS 

For  works  to  be  performed  for  the  Committee  of 
Governors  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a School  ami  Dormitory  for  the  Boys  admitted  into 
that  Institution.  Mr.  Running,  architect. 

CubittandCo.  £1,650  0 0 

Pritchard  1,617  0 O 

1‘tper  1,601  0 0 

Gnmsdell 1,644  0 0 

Holland  1,623  0 O 

King 1,447  0 0 

The  architect’s  estimate  was  £1,600. 


BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL  ; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  of  some  of  the  Architectural 
Works  of  the  Middle  Ayes. 

By  Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

The  Eighth  and  concluding  part  of  the  above 
work  is  just  published.  It  contains — The  Olympic 
Theatre,  London  ; St.  Aidan’s  College,  Birkenhead; 
Kneller  Hall  Training-school,  Whitton  ; Portal  of 
St.  Laurenz  Church,  Nuremberg;  Bishop  Alcock’s 
Chapel,  Ely  Cathedral;  Lincoln  Cathedral,  east 
end  ; St.  Mary’s  Church,  West  Brompton  ; and 
the  New  House  of  Commons,  Westminster ; also 
an  Index. 

The  work  will  be  issued  as  a volume,  handsomely 
bound,  forthwith. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2, 
York-street,  Covent  Garden,  or,  by  order,  of  any 
Bookseller. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'*  Cfos.” — We  have  three  requests  for  information  as  to 
ttinp  up  small  apparatus  for  making  ga3  for  private  eon- 
amption;  but  are  unable  to  comply — at  all  events,  just 

(in  law  our  correspondent  has  no  claim:  in 
ammon  honesty  ho  should  bo  remunerated  for  his 
•ouble),  “ G\,”  “Amelia"  (thanks  for  good  opinion, 
he  work,  “ Buildings  and  Monuments,”  was  not  meant 
• extend  beyond  eight  parts.  A second  volume  may  one 
- be  commenced),  “T.  W.,"  “W.  B.,’’  “ R.  S.  B.,” 
• (*■>”_,  “T.  R.  M.”  (shall  hear  from  us),  “R.  K.," 
C.  B.  M.”  (stamp  is  not  necessary  for  tender.  No  charge 
)uld  ho  maintained),  “T.  K.”  (our  informant  was  the 
lason),  “ R.  S.,”  “J.  J.  L.”  (shall  hear  from  us,  first 
pportunity),  “ G.  W.,’*  “J.  F.,"  “ EE.  K.  S.”  (must  not 
ipect  to  reap  any  advantage  from  his  suggestion.  It  is  a 
ibdiflcation  of  Mr.  Martin's  plan),  “T.  B.  S “W.  and 
. M.,”  “ S.  C. “ Mr.  C.,"  “ Mr.  J.,”  “ J.  B.  II.,”  “ R. 

“J.  A.  P.,”  “J.  P.,”  “M.  P.”  “A  Lady,”  “ B. 

“ A Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  future  loca- 
m of  the  National  Gallery  and  Royal  Academy  Lon- 
■n,  J . W.  Parker  ; “ Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry, 
sing  the  first  part  of  a Treatise  on  Descriptive  Geometry, 
id  its  application  to  Ship  Building,"  by  Joseph  Wolley, 
r A.,  LL.D. : J.  W.  Parker  ; “ The  Architectural  Ilistory 
Gloucester,”  by  John  Clarke,  architect:  Gloucester, 
R.  Dnvies ; “ A Glossary  of  Terms  used  iu  Grecian, 
Oman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture.”  5th  edition  : 
xford,  J.  II.  Parker,  and  David  Bogue,  London. 

“ Boolcs  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
ooks  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
lould  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
Editor  :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
> the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 
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.ABVERTISSIVrHUITS. 

IGHTNING  ~CO  NDUCTORS.- 

• It.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.’s  PATENT  COPPER  HOPE. 

S Diameter,  76s.  per  100  feet, 

Ditto,  (iOi.  do.  do. 

Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 


ECONOMY 

o method  by  which  botli  ttiese  .. 
“ be  obtained  on  application  to 


BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 

--nportant  objects  are  secured, 

Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 


\ NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  I ronfou  riders, 

M STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  TTI AMES-STUEET. 
ive  always  on  hand  n large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
:e-,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
1 description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  OENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
uallcd  for  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range,  re- 
»'er,  and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  ruin-water  pipes,  0.  G..  and 
-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers' 
j work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 
Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
ongers,  forwarded  on  application. 


[ RON  FOUNDRY,  80,  Goswell- street  (late  of 

L Brick-lane. St.  Luke’s1.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi. 
ms  to  bis  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
i can  nowsupply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
rders.  Railings,  Gates.  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
jrandalis,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
isures.  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
j.  Newel  i'-rs,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
herWhcel8,  Wheel  Plates,  &c. 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
ater  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
luges,  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 


TO  BUI T.DERS.  IRONMONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

[g  AIN- WATER  PIPES,  O G and  Half- 

(-•<  round  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Bailing  Bars,  Air  Bricks.  Ac. 
J- JON  ES,  Iron  Merchant,  Iron-bridge  Wharf,  No.  6,  Banksidc, 
c the  largest  stock  iu  London  of  the  above  and  other  castings,  of 
. very  best  quality.  Also,  cast-iron  pipes  for  gas,  water,  or 
mage ; bends,  tecs,  Ac.  ; flange  and  hot-water  pipes,  with  all  the 
ual  connections;  lamp-posts  and  retorts,  stable  fittings,  pig- 
JUghs,  Ac.  Ac. 

Prices  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  which  will  be  cheaper 
an  any  other  house  in  London. 

I.  JONES,  IRON  MERCHANT.  IRON-BRIDGE  WnARF, 
‘ 6,  BANKSIPE,  LONDON,  near  the  Southwark  Iron  Bridge. 


LATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

\ „ Plain  or  Corrugated  for  ROOFS.  HOUSES,  Ac.  Wholesale, 
stall,  and  for  Export. 

Apply  to  TU  PPER  and  CARR, 3.  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE. 
INDON;  or  BROAD-STREET,  BIRMINGHA M, 

Gas-pipes,  Hoop- 

* An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

Office,— 3 a,  Mansion-house-place,  London. 

JOHN  H.  PORTE  R, 

PATENTEE 

Jf  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors  ; 
ANUFACTURER  OF  IRON  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly  of 

THE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

This  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  H.  PORTER  for  several 
last  in  the  construction  of  Iron  Roofing  for  Railway  Stv- 
and  Dockyards,  at  home  aud  abroad;  Farm  Buildings, 
riks,  Gasworks,  Warehouses,  Ac.  ; Sugar-houses.  Meoass 
Jtt  Coffee-sheds,  Stores,  Dwellings,  aud  Market-places,  in 
•3  East  aud  West  Indies.  China,  at  thcCapeof  Good  Hope,  and  in 
parts  of  the  world;  Iron-bar  and  Strained-wire  Fences, 
and  Entile  Hurdles. 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  65,  Wych-streot, 
'■uuu.  Established  1S10.  Pnmrietors  and  sole  Mamifaeturers  of 
iTT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
•d  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
riTING  CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
lors, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
"ected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
'i  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ao..  aud  also  to  their 
HOOKS  and  LATCHES  iu  mortice,  rim,  drawback,  iron  gate, 
loinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramoli's,  Chubb's, 
Id  Pitt's  Patent.— To  their 

IDENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and 'cut  nails,  screws, 
Mges,  bolls,  Ac.  Ao. 

K3RASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
uiture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
upagniolette  holts,  Ac.  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
-.ns,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ao.  Ac. 

dXJOll  SPRINGS  and  HINGES,  including  Rcdmund’s,  Smith’s, 
itllinge's,  Gerish's,  and  Cotterell’s  patents. 

■WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  ot'  the  most  approved  principle. 
.BA'S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
a3  ,wefi  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  ns  soon  as  perfected. 
HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
wee-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
'itwiUui''  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assuro  their 
u ends  that  their  prices  shall  be  equally  us  low  as  those  of  any  other 
expectable  house. 


“O’  OT-  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

JH-i  attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOOLER'S  superior  method  or  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
neat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  bund  reds  of 
tmi  mines  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfae- 
nljS  ?°a  "''■■inghess  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 
BENJAMIN  IOW  LER.  late  of  S3,  Dorsct-strcet.  removed  to  tho 
new  factory,  Whitcfriars-street,  Fleet-street. 

WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— J. 

WEEKS  and  Co.,  KINQ’S-KOAD,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
tho  honour  or  Architects  to  inspect  their  Ilot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  gTcat  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories. Ac  — TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  any  yet  introduced.— J. 
WEEKS  mid  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea. 


G<  RICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

T RANGE  WAREHOUSE,  18.  Wal worth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Bucks,  2j<L  per  inch ; Register 
Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

15s.  14s.  6d.  14s.  13s.  12s.  fid.  cwt. 

1*  n 2 24  3 in. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13a.  9d.  per  cwt. 

fi-inch  2 holt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture. 14s.  fid.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  Gs.  fid.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  Ac. , 
improved  principles,  being  tho  cheapest  heat  known. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs.  2)d.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  fid.  GJd.  7jd.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  witli  Circular  Ovens  and  Back  Boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft,  21 188.  3 ft.  G ia,  31  7s.  4 ft,  31.  15s. 

3-fcet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back-Boiler,  35s.  each. 

3-fcct  self-acting  ditto  ditto,  36s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz.  Sash  weights,  5s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp, 

4jd.  5d.  7d.  lOd.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  per  l.lKV. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  38s.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  ewt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  4s.  fid.  5s.  6d.  7s.  8s.  10s.  6d.  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-street,  Finsburv-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
pre-paid.  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clock. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  ami  Rose. 

15s.  14s.  6d.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  owt 

11  lj  3 21  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2s.  9d.  3s.  3d.  4s.  3d.  Os.  “ 


12 


14 


18 


!0  in. 


□ Rai 


......  . u-watgr  Pipe. 

Did.  10}d.  is.  Id-  is.  Od.  is.  8d.  per  yard. 
21  3 21  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue.  38a.  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath  Nails,  103.  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gib  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  8?.  ids.  per  ton. 

Hash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS-NET  CASH. 

A price-list  mav  be  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  6,  Broad-street,  Bloomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ae. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

and  Boobbycr,  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry, Nail,  and  Tool 

muse,  No.  14,  gja-B ‘ — 1 ™ j— 

pply  ofCarpent 

,t  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15s.  14s.  fid.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  cwt 

1$  ii  2 24  3 inoh. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

is.  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2d.  2s.  fid.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 6 inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4s.  GiL  5s.  6d.  7s.  8s.  10s.  fid.  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 6 

Cast  Lath  N ails,  10s.  per  cwt  Sash  Weights,  6s.  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  aud  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  iu  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  en  suite. 

B.  and  Co.  are  the  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS,  Ac,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  200 
years,  for  the  supply  of  goo  is  from  the  best  manufactories  at  tho 
lowest  prices. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG'S,  194,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 24  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  fid.  11s.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 5d.  7d.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  \ per 

4d.  6d.  lOd.  2fld.  J 1,000. 

Nos.  3 4 5 6 

Patent  Line 6s.  5s.  3d.  9s.  10s.  9d.  per  gross. 

2 24  3 Indies. 

Rain  Pipe 94d.  104d.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE,  159,  Shoreditch, 
near  the  Eastern  Counties  Kailway. 

Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  hack,  2Jd.  per  inoh.  J 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back -Boilers, 
36s.  each.  . 

3-feet  best  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings, 
58s.  each.  . 

Cast  Rain-water  Pipe. 

2d.  24d.  3d.  per  inch.  8d.  lOd.  Is.  per  yard. 

Cast  Gutters— 4d.  per  inch.  8d.  per  yard. 

O.G.  Gutters— 4d.  44d.  per  inih.  lid.  Is.  per  yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Roso. 
ljd.  ljd.  2d.  24d.  3d.  per  inch. 

158.  14s.  Od.  14s.  13s.  12s.  tid.  per  owt. 

Sheet  Floor  Brads.  11s.  9d.  per  owt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath.  14s.  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath,  9s.  fid. 

G-iuch  2-Bolt  Kim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs  and  best  Furniture 
Patent  Spindles,  15s.  per  doz. 

fi-inch  3-Bolt  ltd.  ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles,  2s.  9d. 

Light  Ellipticand  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Hot  Water  Pipes,  8s.  6d.  per  cwt, 

A largo  assortment  of  Gratings,  Sink-traps,  and  Cast  Goods  at 
reduced  prices. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  WROUGHT-IRON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB'S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  constantly 
on  sale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 
Sz5,V?S..£atcn,t  Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
C.  CHUBB  and  £>ON,  sole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London. 


T:T:iiiiTniIiiliitii'.',lii|^~(g 


COTTAM  and  HALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street, 

Oxford-street,  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  to  their  new  and 
improved  patterns  in  STABLE  FURNITURE  The  manger, 
rack, and  water-trough  are  placed  in  a line  together,  and  may  bo 
bad  either  plain,  galvanized,  or  enamelled.  Castings  and  wrought- 
lron  work  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Undcr- 
8r“m'd  pipe,  6e.  9d.  per  cwt.  Estimates  upon  application. 

COTlAtH  and  HALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-st,  London. 
TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS 

THUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  iu  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
and  for  Liquid  Manure.  I5RICK- 
\a  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
nnd  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  63,  Dorset-street),  removed 
Factory,  Whitefriars-strcet,  Fleet-street. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  A SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli. 
city  of  its  construction,  and  the  eoso 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carriage  and  ex- 
pensive  slings  aud  guides  are  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  rumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
flui  ds  from  a H eptli  not  exceeding  28  feet ; 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  tho 
6amc  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  A SONS. 

8,  Crescent,  Jewin-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


IM  P O RT  A N T TO  ARCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS,  Ac. — J.  BUBB  begs  to  inform  the  trade  in  gene- 
ral that  lie  still  continues  to  lay  every  variety  of  Messrs,  Minton’s 
Tiles,  plain  and  ornamented,  to  any  design,  at  very  reduced  prices 
for  ready  cash.  J.  B.  having  adopted  a new  method,  can  lay  them 
in  a first-rate  manner  at  fully  15  per  cent,  under  what  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  by  the  old  method.  All  orders  sent  to  ,T.  BUBB,  20, 
Clarendon-street,  Clareudon-squarc,  will  be  punctually  atteuded 
to.— N.  B.  J obs  executed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  tho 
shortest  notice. 

INTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  Ac.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 
brie  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extrcino  durability,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths, 
Covings  for  Grates,  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges  mav  be  liad  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Alhiou-plaee,  Blackfriara-bridgc, 
London,  and  at  their  Manufactory,  Stoke-upou-Trcnt,  Staflordshire. 

HITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 


W 


crescent,  Newington  Butts. 

N.B.  COWLEY  aud  KENT  BRICKS  from  the  New  Clamps 
now  open,  aud  Kentish  Ragstone  direct  from  the  Quarries,  at  a 
reduced  price. 

ARD  & COMPANY,  Honduras  Wharf, 

Banksidc,  and  Jamaica  nud  Madeira  Coffee-house,  Com- 
hi'l,  London.— FIRE  BRICKS  in  Stourbridge,  Newcastle,  Welsh, 
Windsor,  Nonsuch,  Ac.  Ae,  Also  Lumps,  Tiles.  Shield  Guards, 
Retorts,  Shapes,  Ac.  Ae.,  of  the  best  manufactured  material  Fire 
Loam  aud  Clays,  Pattern  Goods  forEngincers.JIronmongers,  Ac.,  at 
vciy  REDUCED  PRICES,  and  on  the  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 
Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pan  Tiles,  50s.  per  thousand  ; 
plain.  32s. ; Paving  or  Crown  Fire  Bricks,  42s.  ; and  all  other 
country  red  goods  of  asuperior  description  at  very  LOW  PRICES. 
Dutch  and  English  Clinkers  ; Patent  Malting  and  Corn-drying 
Tiles;  Suffolk  Facing,  White  and  Red  Stock,  Malm,  Paviors', 
Seconds,  Picking,  and  Place  Bricks  ; Thames  Sand  nud  Ballast 
by  barge  or  otherwise,  on  the  best  terms  ; Sanatory  Pipes  of  all 
kiuds. 

BRICKS.— In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  aud  Breeze,  H.  DODI)  is  enabled  to  offer  his  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  City,  II.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Mario  Cutters 80a  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  6<L  „ 

Pole  Seconds 60s.  „ 

Paviors 42s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  „ 

Marie  Place,  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where  within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house, 
floxton  Brickfields,  Grange- walk,  near  tho  Rosemary  Branch, 
Hoxton. 

N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms  In  the  erection  of  walls,  whero  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  preferable  to  liver  sand. 


70R  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

JL  or  may  be  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product  by  distillation  of  BITUMINOUS  SCIlALE,  or  SCHIS. 
TUS.  "LIQUID  BITUMEN,"  containing,  1st,  a Volatile  Oil,  or 
Mineral  Spirit;  2nd,  an  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd,  a Fatty 
Mineral  OU  ; 4th,  Paratine  ; 5th,  Grease,  slightly  alkaline  ; 6th, 
Tar.  The  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  as 


a solvent,  and  may  be  used  for  all  p 


o which  tlie  most 


highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  be  used  for 

spirit  and  camphine  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  very  volatile, 
will  dissolve  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  and  prevents 

K i -•->  m.~  - 6iv  adapted  for ]ubri. 

-jMj  ' easily 

~ -.-j  - ......  .g^uuiug  uu«  IK/blC  tieuuuciit  to 

make  excellent  candles.  The  5th,  Grease,  superior  to  animal  oil  or 
fat  for  the  use  of  carriages.  The  6th,  Tar,  perfectly  black,  very 
siccative,  uud  which  may  be  used  generally  for  all  purposes  of 
varnish,  and  where  mineral  tar  is  employed.— Any  further  infor- 
mation may  he  obtained  either  of  Mr.  W.  C.  HOMEKSHAM, 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  CHEFFINS,  11, 


i '< 


. i . ; ! 
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Reduced  prices—  edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basra, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hnnd, 
at  liis  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Drv  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  1 Itia- 
PAREB  PLOORI NG  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  1 inch  toll  inch  thiok,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  limber. 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlines,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  Prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  &c.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS  S (late  W.  Cleave  s- 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


7LOORING. — ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers jind i.th^tmd^eneraU^.  Gia^he ^has 


BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  hoards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  currentprices.  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.-Southwark- 
bridge  Wharf,  Bauksidc,  October,  1849. 


THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers'  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scantling  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber!  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

Ji  in.  yellow,  per  so.  ... . 90s,  od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  Od. 

. 17s.  6d.  * „ lls.  9d, 

' 1 108.  6d 


11 


Widths  measured  after  lioing  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Kiug's-road,  Chelsea. 


TO  RUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE  ! the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  &c,  of  supe- 
rior quality,  is  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY’S 
PATENT  WORKS,  Earl-street,  Holywell-strect,  Millbnuk.-Coun- 
try  orders  attended  to,  and  a largo  assortment  always  in  stock. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGIIAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,&c.,Sawn  on  the  most  approved  prinoiple, 
Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Pateut 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetohod  from  the  docks  and 
charge. 


ted  home  free  of 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills,  Oillingham-strcet,  Pimlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


General  wood-cutting  com- 
pany.-sawing,  PLAN  TNG,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  betweeu  the  Suspension  and 
•Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  anl  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  : also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS.  WEN  LOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 


nd  ready  for  immediate 

i prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  tli 

matched  lining,  cut  and  pinned  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 


And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goodsat  very  moderate  prices. 


I ADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.  for  SALE 

A or  HIRE.— G.  ELL  invites  the  attention  of  Builders,  Con- 
tractors, Decorators,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  large  Stock  of 
Ladders,  Barrows,  Machines,  Trestles.  Steps,  Ac.,  he  has  always  on 
hnud  in  every  way  suited  to  their  various  purposes.  Excavators’ 
harrows  at  Us , 12s..  and  l ls.  per  barrow  complete.  Ladders,  Steps, 
Ac.  equally  low.  For  particulars  sec  printed  lists,  whicli  can  bo 
had  upon  application.— Manufactories,  Nos.  3 and  6,  Tottcnhani- 
court,  Ncw-road,  St.  Pnncras. 


Patent  plate  glass.  — hetley 

and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  PRICES  for  the  above  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  of 
about  40  per  cent,  has  been  made  on  the  usual  Glazing  sizes.— 
Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Window-GIass  Warehouse,  35, 
Soho-squarc,  London.— ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


SHEET  WINDOW-GLASS.— To  Glaziers, 

Builders,  and  others.-—  EDWARD  DRIVER  and  Co.,  IS, 
Cullum-strcct,  Fcncliurch-strcet,  Londou  (late  of  Gracechurcli- 
streetl,  beg  to  inform  the  trade  generally,  they  are  now  selling  the 
above  Glass,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  and  of  good  glazing  quality,  in 
boxes  cont  uning  2uo  square  feet,  of  various  sizes,  up  to  44  by  30,  at 
the  reduced  price  of  Sja.  per  square  foot — Terms,  Cash. 


COIIO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

V}  PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE,  26,  Soho-squaro,  London. -ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 
to  coll  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  lie  can  offer  at  the  very 
lowest  whole-ale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  as  manufac- 
tured, or  cut  to  size  and  glazed. 


f'HIEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I hove  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  l can 
execute  orders,  1 am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. Thepriccsarenow  from  ONE  SHILLING  PERFOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted, work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CH  ARLES  LONG, 


j.  1.  King-street.  Baker-street.  Portmau-square.-- Cash  only. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produeed  at  a remarkably  clicap  rate. 


_ . of  the  Early 

English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rntc  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STON  ES,  & c.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  In  the  country. 


and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-A  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
nnd(for^  glazing, ^of  _ unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 


. - „ — ing.  o.  .......... 

PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET.  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  nt  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
seut  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 

f1,11';?'— size,  86  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company-, 

I all ; to  he  sc**"  - * ' «>«  o-# — i — - 


i at  their  warehouse,  315,  Oxford-street. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

T? 1 V; 1,10  Trade  that  lie  can  supply  them  with 
JtoiiEIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  Plain  and  Coloured, 
nf  »vnrv  description.^  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  $ inch  to 


— r- „ ..........  i unij-.-uujwo  from  4 inc 

1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates.  &c.  &c.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
T°i0AUp;-:  *L-aTn:_^3'.Ji?.'B!le9.1  Milled  and  Sheet  Lead; 


Lead  Pipe  from  j inch  to  4}  inches  liore ; Solder,  Water-closets 
Losins,  Plumber's  and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades.  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee .Glasses -Address,  87.  Bishopsgate-Btreet  Without, 
bee  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  li. 


an.^  EMERY , 2,  Robert-street, 

hJil,l n'9"’'  '?g  to  c,aU  thc  aUV'nti°ii  Of  persons  engaged  in 
K ,t0  *htlr  Prices  :or  prepared  sashes  and  frames,  doors 
shop-fronts,  greenhouse  lights,  &c.  .tc,,  full  lists  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  on  application.  N.B.  Always  on  hand  a large  stook  of 
well-seasoned  doors,  mouldings,  isc.,  of  various  patterns. 


DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.- 
M INTON'S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Poroelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 


a good  Marble  chimney-piece  for 

FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduoed  list  of 
irices  of  the  be  it  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS, planed  both  faces,  will 


fie  seut  on  a|  pli  ation  (postpaid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  Tin  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  thc  Heads  of  the  Nohility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  gencrnll.v.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  arc  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
publio,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  aud  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3a  in  postage 
stamps.  Citterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  and  50,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


I^IRE  STONE,  of  superior  quality  and  at 

reduced  prices,  from  a new  quarry,  close  to  the  Reigatc 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUAllRYMEN  aud  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  thc  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


II 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN.— Messrs.  MARTTN  and  WOOD  (late  Seoles  and 
Martin  (solicit  thc  attention  of  Builders.  Mosons.and  others,  to  their 
stook  of  Portland,  York,  and  Derby  Stone;  also  Bangor  Slates, 
Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Bricks, Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone, 
Ac.,  sold  at  thc  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head- 
stones, Ledgers,  Steps,  Laudings,  &c.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  lot  ou  hire.  A Stook  of  Northen's  Drain 
Pipos,  Syphons,  &o.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  Ac. 


BATH  STONE. — Messrs.  RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Qimrrymcn,  Bath,  have  appointed  Messrs. 
MARTIN  and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.and  W. 
beg  to  inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that-  a large  assort- 
ment of  thc  much  approved  OORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  he  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  ltegent's-park  Basin. 


HAYTOR  GRANITE  COMPANY  (incor- 
porated bv  Royal  Chartcrl  continue  to  supply  their  SUPE- 
RIOR GRANITE  from  the  QU.VUHIES  at  FOGGINTOH,  on 
DARTMOOR,  at  MODERATE  PRICES.  Thc  Nelson  Memorial ; 
Statue  of  King  William,  City  ; aud  the  large  Graving-dock  at 
Woolwich,  arc  spcoimcns  of  this  material — Oflioes,  No.  4.  Millbauk- 
row,  Westminster ; aud  Granite  Works,  Laira,  Plymouth;  where 
information  may  be  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  0.  C.  D.  IIOAR,  Clerk. 


DEVON  HAYTOR  GRANITE  from  the 

Original  Quarries.  Haytor  Rooks,  Devon.— This  superior 
Granite  can  now  be  supplied  to  any  extent.  Orders  for  the  largest 
sizes  of  Granite  Blocks  can  be  executed  with  thc  greatest  ease  from 
these  Quarries,  and  at  low  prices.  Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all 
parts.  Specimens  of  thc  Devon  Haytor  Granite  may  be  seen  at 
the  following  places,  viz. London-bridgc,  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
Fishmongers' Hall, Christ's  Hospital,  George  the  Fourth's  Room  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  thc  Great  Arch  of  Totliill-ficlds  Prison, 
Ac.  The  trade  are  invited  to  inspect  this  Granite.  A stock  kept 


B 


RAMLEY  FALL  STONE,  from  the  Fair 


WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE.  LONDON;  GEORGE  H.  CLARK, 
Sole  Agent.— Engineers,  Railway  Contractors.  Stone  Merchants, 
Masons,  and  others,  avo  invitea  to  INSPECT  this  SUPERIOR 
SANDSTONE,  which  can  be  supplied  to  any  extent,  and  at  ft  very 


, ft  is  well” adapted  for  Socks,  bridges,  embankments,  s, 

walls,  railway  works,  anil  all  buildiugo  where  sandstone  is  used.— 


Further  particulars  may  he  kuown  on  application  to  Mr 

CLARK,  os ^ above,  where  _a  good  assortment  of^ blocks  is  kept. 


Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Samples  may  bo 
seen  at  thc  Office  of  “Thc  Butlder,''2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS.-LUAUD.  BEED1IAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allomagne. 

• TTi,rr,.j^Y  STON”  * - e, 1.'~ 


- Falaise,  Calvados 


AU1UGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries, 

ier,  price  and  labour  of  w „ 

RAN  VI LLE  STONE  from  llanviUe  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 


mandy.— Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.—  Depflt,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotherhithe.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Soutliwark-square,  Borough. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

GREY-STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

may  be  had  at  Whitehall- wharf,  Canuon  row,  Westminster, 
at  78.  6d.  per  yard  ; or  at  llftuover-wharf.  52,  Edward-street,  Kc- 
gent's-park,  at  8s.  6<L  Barges  will  be  loaded  at  the  Works,  at 
Hailing,  at  5s.  6d.  per  yard;  or  delivered  alongside  anv  wharf 
in  London  at  Os.  6d.— Apply  to  CHARLES  FOllMBY,  Esq., 
Lime  Works,  II ailing,  near  Rochester;  or  Mr.  TREMAIN,  52, 
Edward-street,  ltegent's-park. 


rf^HEY- STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers, 

' ^ Mcrstham  Lime  Works,  near  Reigatc,  beg  to  offer  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  6s.  per  Yard,  or23  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manuro  4-.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  ..  Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  ..  3a  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  ou  the  Railway  for 
nil  goods  stations  on  thc  London  and  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
thc  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, and 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery :— 7s.  p°r  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works;  8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking.  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  off  if  paid 


TO  BUTLDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

G<REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

I CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works,  Stockton.— RUTTY  and  1 
VEREY  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply  I 
Blue  Lias  Lime  aud  Cement  as  usual  at  No.  2,  Wharf,  Paddington,  1 
only.  Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 
wharf.  ■ Jj 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT, — This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through  1 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on' 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  thc  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  Loudon,  and  thus  presented  to  oou-aunera- 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  bv  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE' 
aud  SONS.Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


o be 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS/ 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  ini 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings,; 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  Thc  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon' 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  lin-i 
portant  substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those 


..  ..... 0 here  ex-- 

,'ulition  nnd  beauty  of  finish  are  essential. — J.  B.  WHITE  and; 
SONS.  Mill  bank -street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S! 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


P 


ORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured’ 


bv  J.  B.  WHITE  nnd  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 

the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  lias  thc  njlvautogc  over  that  material] 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  os  a stucco  it  does  noti 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  uo  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carried 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  provcl  by 
trial  to  becomo  harder  and  stronger  iu  these  proportions  than; 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  aud  embank-, 
ment  walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  nnd  for  all; 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  ara 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street.West-; 
minster,  and  36,  Seel-streot,  Liverpool 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Soil  ol 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBIN'S.  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491 ; and  also  Nos.  984  and  985,  page*. 
343  nnd  351  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS' 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tinmen 
to  resist  thc  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  ol 
Cement;  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydate,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  thc  climate,  resist 
ing  alike  the  action  or  frost  and  heat  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  n^plL 


cable  tlie  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  're'oelvoJW 
Messrs.  RUBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory' 
Northtleet,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf, Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall  1 
also  at  their  DepOt,  40,  Hanover-strcet,  Liverpool. 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MORLEY’f? 
warehouses  and  dwelling  inWoud-street,  O resliaiu-street,  in  the  City 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  ohiefly  upon  recently  buill 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  tc 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  uj 
on  the  next  day  by  thc  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
ami  for  thc  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  oi 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  fentun 
iu  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  tc 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  1 think  u 
right  to  incutiou  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extern 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

I Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Clias.  Francis  and  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


place,  Old  Kcnt-road. 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  lias  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  thc  estimation  of  all  whe 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  o' 
MARTIN’S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in 
tcrnal  use,  there  will  he  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  in  material 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  01 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  beinf 
less  than  one-tcuth  of  thc  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature 
therefore  worked  With  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor 
• full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  ‘'CN  r.  ; 11-  :.d\un 
tivecs  therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt  Specimens,  showing  it 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  lie  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtainet 
of  Messrs.  STEVE  NS  and  SON, at.  their  Plnstcrand  Cement  Works 
186.  Drurv-lane,  London  — Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hour> 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


fOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 


of  the  trade  anil  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  tl  . 
oellent  ind  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura 
bilitv.  imperviousness,  and  cheapness,  arc  unequalled.  THE  PER1 
MANENT  WASH,  os  a. substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water 
colour,  is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  mav  bo  tinted  to  any  other  > 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off' ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a uon-absorbenb 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  u ml. houses 
schools, barracks,  prisons,  &c.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  witl 
two  coats.  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  rediur 
tion  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  interna!  as  well  as  externa- 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities  ; may  he  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone 
aud  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  th- 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  al 
kinds,  nnd  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli 
cation  to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thamcs-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  So. 

THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 
nected with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  an  ex  tea 
sive  Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  P LASTS! 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Buildert  and  others  to  tli 
very  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  arc  prepared  (• 
supply  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

WnRl.g Ti.o,  - 


WORKS  — Tuscany  Wharf,  Regent's  Canal,  Kingsland-road 


DEPOTS  — Lee's  Wharf,  Paddington;  and  Phcenix  Wliari 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial  : 
Stone,  Plasterers’  Hair,  &c.  &c. 


|ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

w is  readv  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-painl 
ir  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  theoxaot  appearance  of  FINI 
...  . . "resh  Ron 


UT  STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  0; 
any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Romai 
Cement.  In  easlcs  of  1,  2,  ana  3 cwt.,  nt  8s.  15s.  and  21s.,  cask, 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  nut  half  the 


rich  browns,  2s.  9iL  : greens  aud  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 
G.  BELL  and  Co., 2,  Wellingtoii-strcet,  Go3v,'ell -street. 


and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 
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RIENDS  and  foes  to  the  proposed 
International  Exhibition  of  1851, 
are  alike  anxiously  inquiring  the 
determination  as  to  the  intended 
structure  in  Hyde-park.  The 
H sad  mistake  made  by  the  Building  Committee 

i gave  a chance  to  the  latter  which  they  never 
||  expected,  and  jeopardised  the  scheme  : it  is  to 

ii  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  may  yet  be  over- 
;•  come,  and  the  exhibition  be  successfully  carried 
il  out.  Error  has,  unhappily,  marked  nearly 
f,  every  step  yet  taken  in  the  endeavour  to  con 

I duct  the  undertaking.  That  this  has  been  the 
; case,  none  grieve  at  more  than  we  do,  but 
! while  we  refuse  to  join  in  vulgar  and  indis- 
1:  criminate  abuse  of  men  who  are,  we  believe, 
:>  acting  quite  disinterestedly,  we  must  not,  by 
!|  silence  where  objection  is  demanded,  give 
ground  of  reproach  to  some  of  our  correspond- 
il  ents,  who  taunt  us,  undeservedly,  with  desire 
to  shield  individuals  from  merited  reprehen- 
i Bion.  It  was  sufficient  for  us  to  expose  the  in- 
i' justice  of  the  continental  report  of  the  Building 
i!  Committee,  without  calling  bad  names ; and 
I when  we  pointed  out,  in  a few  quiet  lines,  the 
i real  size  of  the  abandoned  dome — inquired 
which  of  the  Committee,  individually,  would 
. take  the  responsibility  of  its  stability — and  ad- 
1 vised  the  abandonment  of  brick  walls — we  suffi- 
i cientlydrew  attention  to  the  matter,  and  marked 
1 our  own  opinion  of  the  erroneous  design,  without 
immediately  saying,  point  blank,  to  such  justly 
distinguished  men  as  Messrs.  Barry,  Brunei, 

• Cockerell,  W.  Cubitt,  Donaldson,  and  Stephen- 

I son,  you  are  altogether  wrong,  and  have  put 
forward  an  absurdity  which  will  not  be  carried 

f out.  That  they  were  altogether  wrong  we 
| were  just  as  fully  satisfied  then,  as  they  are 
!■  themselves,  we  suppose,  now. 

The  only  mode  apparent  to  us  of  account- 
ing for  their  mistake,  is  the  belief  that  they  did 
j'  Rot  intend  the  building  to  come  down  again. 

'I  They  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  strong  and 
i:  proper  feeling  which  exists  against  perma- 
u nently  covering  in  one  foot  of  the  Parks,  and 
<1  thought  this  a quiet  way  of  providing  the 
n metropolis  with  a National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  tenders  for  the  building,  according  to 
the  published  plan,  were  received  on  the  10th 
inst.  In  one  shape  or  another  about  nineteen 
were  sent  in,  but  there  were  not  more  than 
eight  for  the  complete  structure,  and  these,  we 
believe,  ranged  from  the  sum  of  150,0002. 

II  down  to  120,0002. 

Among  the  parties  who  tendered,  we  may 
luname  Messrs.  Brassey;  Hennett;  Jay;  Fox 

i and  Henderson ; Perks  and  Mackeen  ; Swaine 
land  Bovill;  and  Turner,  of  Dublin;  though 
1 the  tender  of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  was  not  in 

a sufficiently  complete  form  to  be  taken  into 
fc  consideration. 

The  " specification  of  contract  for  the 
r works”  contained  intimation,  in  three  lines 
t at  the  close,  that  “ Tenders  for  methods  of 
o construction  other  than  those  shown  upon  the 
) Drawings,  and  described  in  the  Specifications, 

" would  be  entertained,  but  on  condition  only  of 

ii  their  being  accompanied  by  working  drawings 
nand  specifications,  and  fully-priced  bills  of 
uquantities.”  This  mixing  together  of  a com- 


petition for  designs  and  a competition  for 
prices  seemed  to  us  open  to  many  objections, 
involving  injustice  to  those  who  had  sub- 
mitted designs  in  the  first  competition.  Ob- 
viously, any  person  who  has  seen  a heap 
of  rejected  suggestions  for  effecting  any 
: particular  object,  is  in  a much  better  position 
to  succeed  than  one  who  has  not.  The  inten- 
tion, apparently  however,  was,  not  that  de- 
signers should  again  enter  the  field,  but  that 
practical  men,  in  making  their  estimates,  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  cheaper  or 
better  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing, — 
“ methods  of  construction  other  than  those 
shown  upon  the  drawings.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  an  entirely  fresh  design 
by  Mr.  Paxton,  was  sent  in,  accompanied  by  a 
tender  from  contractors  to  execute  it  for  about 
105,0002.  This  design,  with  alterations,  to 
which  we  shall  allude,  will  be  carried  out : it 
appears  to  have  been  viewed  as  a means  of 
escape  from  a difficulty,  and  was  jumped  at. 
A view,  with  description  of  it  as  at  first 
proposed,  has  been  so  widely  circulated  that 
most  of  our  readers  have  probably  seen  it. 
It  follows  the  plan  published  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  extent  of  being  a long  parallelo- 
gram : the  frame-work  is  of  iron,  the  sides, 
ends,  and  roof  are  glass.  It  is  in  three  stories, 
one  behind  the  other,  so  that  the  ends 
show  as  a pyramid  of  three^  steps  : the 
roofs  are  drawn  as  if  flat,  but  according  to  an 
explanatory  letter  from  Mr.  Paxton  to  the 
Times,  “ the  construction  of  the  roof  does  not 
even  approach  to  flatness,  but  is  so  arranged 
with  ridges  and  valleys  as  to  carry  off  water 
much  quicker  than  roofs  of  the  ordinary 
kind.” 

In  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  plan, 
the  designer  says  it  gives  an  opportunity  of 
introducing,  at  a small  cost,  six  galleries,  each 
24  feet  wide,  of  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, by  which  the  floor-surface  will  be  increased 
above  one-third ; that  the  whole  outside  surface 
of  the  roof  will  be  covered  with  unbleached  can- 
vass, which  will  render  breakage  from  hail  im- 
possible ; that  there  will  be  a very  large  extent 
of  surface  fitted  with  luffer-boards,  capable  of 
being  opened  and  shut,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, to  ensure  a proper  supply  of  pure  air, 
the  amount  of  which  may  be  modified  by  pass- 
ing through  canvass,  kept  wet  in  very  hot 
weather;  that  by  employing  iron,  wood,  and 
glass  only  in  the  superstructure,  the  building 
will,  from  the  moment  of  its  erection,  be  ready 
for  decoration  and  occupation ; that  the  weight 
of  materials  in  this  structure  will  not  exceed 
one-fourth  of  those  necessary  for  a brick 
building ; and  that  “ the  construction  of  this 
building  has  been  so  arranged,  as  to  admit  of 
all  its  parts  being  prepared  and  delivered  ready 
for  fixing  in  place,  and  being  put  together  and 
taken  down  far  more  easily  than  an  ordinary 
brick  building,  which  will  greatly  reduce  all 
the  constructive  operations  on  the  ground, 
lessen  the  number  of  labourers  employed,  and 
any  amount  of  possible  inconvenience  to  the 
neighbourhood.” 

The  alterations  in  the  design  are  mainly 
these : a keel-shaped  fourth  story,  and  a 
transept  running  north  and  south,  so  as  to 
break  up  the  long  line  of  front,  have  been 
added.  The  total  height  will  now  be  100  feet, 
sufficient  to  inclose  the  highest  of  the  trees  on 
the  ground,  and  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson 
have  taken  the  contract  for  its  execution,  to 
be  completed  in  the  present  year,  for  the  sum 
of  85,5002., — the  materials,  if  we  understand 
rightly,  remaining  their  property. 

As  to  the  general  construction,  we  have  no 
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means  of  judging,  and  we  will  not  now  look 
for  objections  to  the  design,  so  far  as  the 
intention  is  made  known  to  us.  Some, 
however,  are  tolerably  obvious.  We  re- 
vert to  those  architects  and  others  who  ori- 
ginally sent  in  designs,  simply  to  say,  that 
they  are  still  waiting  for  the  Committee  to 
redeem  the  pledge  contained  in  the  rules  and 
conditions  issued  by  them,  wherein  it  is  stated, 
that ,f  as  the  credit  of  any  such  plan  will  be 
due  solely  to  the  contributors,  the  Committee 
propose  to  make  a report,  in  which  they  will 
acknowledge  by  name  those  whose  plans  had 
been  wholly  or  partially  adopted,  or  who  had 
afforded  the  most  useful  suggestions ; and  the 
Committee  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  such  other 
honorary  distinction  to  the  successful  contribu- 
tors as  the  circumstances  may  appear  to  war- 
rant.” 

As  to  the  wide-spreading  book  of  litho- 
graphed plans,  sections,  and  details,  published 
by  the  committee,  at  the  small  charge  of  52.  5s., 
this  may  now  be  put  away  amongst  the  curio- 
sities of  architectural  experience.  We  are 
unable,  however,  even  yet  to  congratulate  the 
Committee  on  having  got  out  of  the  mess. 

In  the  recent  selection  of  designs  for  the 
medals  to  be  struck  for  the  reward  of  Exhi- 
bitors, the  same  undue  desire  to  distinguish 
foreign  artists  that  was  shown  by  the  Building 
Committee,  seems  to  have  been  exhibited. 
We  are  sick,  however,  of  finding  fault. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  this  exhibi- 
tion of  medals  as  an  unfavourable  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Royal  Commission;  but  we 
cannot  think  so.  The  public  has  been  disap- 
pointed by  its  own  unreasonable  expectations : 
it  vaguely  looked  for  multiplicity  and  variety, 
where  a due  consideration  would  have  taught 
it  to  expect  little — to  have  sought  the  concrete 
and  epigrammatic  : the  object  of  the  competi- 
tion was  necessarily  surrounded  with  limi- 
tations— limited  by  the  laws  of  medal  art — 
limited  in  size — and  limited  to  a small  circle 
of  ideas  : under  these  circumstances  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  call  was  well  responded 
to.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  one  idea  must 
strike  every  observer;  but  this  was  to  be 
expected. 

Those  who  put  aside  the  first  thought  and 
expressed  a fresh  idea,  at  all  events,  deserve 
notice.  Such,  for  example,  as  No.  50  (the 
Trial  of  the  Lever);  No.  113  (Science  and 
Handicraft) ; and  No.  7 5,  a clever  attempt  to 
express  the  characteristics  of  Britain  in  a 
single  figure,  standing  on  a rock  inscribed 
with  Peace,  calling  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
the  exhibition  of  1851;  her  garments  flutter- 
ing in  the  gales  of  her  stormy  isle, — her  beacon 
burning  as  a guide  to  nations, — her  attributes 
of  force,  the  lion,  &c.,  discarded. 

We  will  briefly  describe  what  seems  to  us 
the  intention  of  the  six  selected  designs. 
No.  1,  by  Mons.  Bonnardel,  shows  Mer- 
cury holding  a female  figure  by  the  hand  (in- 
tended to  represent  Industry  apparently,  from 
the  anvil,  locomotive,  &c.,  near  her),  in  front 
of  a thick-set  figure  of  Britannia  standing  on 
a slightly  raised  platform,  with  both  hands 
extended  holding  wreaths:  flags  of  different 
nations  make  up  the  back  ground. 

In  No.  2,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon,  Britannia 
seated  is  crowning  Industry,  a female  figure, 
whose  dress  is  powdered  with  bees  : figures  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  stand  behind 
her.  No.  3,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  is  a grace- 
fully modelled  group  in  low  relief  of  Fame, 
Industry,  and  Commerce.  No.  4,  by  Mr. 
Hancock  (who  gained  the  premium  offered 
last  year  by  the  Art-Union  of  London),  con- 
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sists  of  Britannia,  with  Wisdom,  on  one  6ide, 
and  Justice  on  the  other,  holding  a wreath 
towards  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Science. 
No.  5,  by  Mons.  Wiener,  is  a crowded 
composition  (even  in  present  size),  repre- 
senting the  various  nations  of  the  world 
bringing  produce  to  Britain;  and  No.  6,  by 
Mons.  Gayrard,  is  a clumsy,  well-draped  single 
figure  of  Britannia,  occupying  the  whole  field 
of  the  medal,  with  a shield  in  one  hand  and 
wreaths  and  a palm-branch  in  the  other. 

We  would  here  take  the  liberty  of  remark- 
ing, that  when  gentlemen  accept  office  to  exa- 
mine into  the  merits  of  works  submitted  in 
competition,  they  ought  in  justice  to  make  a 
point  of  attending.  In  the  present  case,  we 
are  told,  that  on  the  first  day  appointed  for 
the  examination,  only  three  of  the  Committee 
were  present,  and  a well-known  wood-carver, 
who  happened  to  put  his  head  into  the  room, 
was  actually  invited  to  assist  in  the  decision. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDING 
COMMITTEES. 

BRADFOUD  NEW  WORKHOUSE. 

The  Bradford  guardians  appear  to  be  worry- 
ing the  wf  fortunate  “fortunate  competitor”  in  the 
late  competition, towhom  the  taskof  erecting  the 
new  workhouse  has  been  entrusted.  A whole 
column  of  the  local  paper  of  last  week  is  occu- 
pied by  a discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
guardians  should  themselves  appoint  the  clerk  of 
the  works,  independently  of  the  architect, — a 
clerk  to  overlook  the  architect,  in  fact,  as  one  of 
the  guardians  correctly  said.  This  they  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  coolly  telling  the  architect, 
in  reply  to  his  protest  against  the  course,  that 
he  might,  if  he  pleased,  appoint  another  clerk 
at  his  own  expense ! 

Some  of  the  guardians  expressed  their 
astonishment  that  any  objection  should  be 
raised  to  the  course  they  proposed  to  take, 
contending  that,  as  they  could  have  no  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  building,  they  were  only 
seeking  to  appoint  a person  to  superintend  the 
works  for  them  ! All  the  architect  asked  was, 
that  the  board  should  recommend  a certain 
number,  and  that  he  should  select  the  most 
fitting  one,  and  have  control  over  him.  But, 
no.  These  sharp-sighted  individuals,  having 
a cat  to  watch  the  mice,  must  now  get  some 
one  to  watch  the  cat.  The  architect  asked  for 
a week  to  consider  what  course  he  should 
adopt  under  the  circumstances.  His  right 
course  would  be  to  resign  the  commission  if 
the  board  will  not  give  up  their  improper  and 
unwise  determination.  All  architects,  how- 
ever, cannot  afford  to  maintain  their  position  ; 
and  unfortunately,  if  the  architect  in  this  case 
were  to  put  such  an  alternative,  some  archi- 
tect or  other  would  speedily  be  found  mean- 
spirited  enough  to  fill  his  place.  Architects  do 
not  stand  by  each  other  as  they  should  do ; 
there  is  very  little  esprit  de  corps  amongst  them. 
When  apparent  personal  advantage  is  pitted 
against  the  welfare  of  the  body,  the  latter  goes 
to  the  wall.  If  the  motto,  instead  of  being 
“Everyman  for  himself,”  were  “Everyman 
for  each,”  the  result  would  be  different. 
They  now  singly  heat  each  other. 

To  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Building  Com- 
mittees, we  say  with  earnestness,  satisfy  your- 
selves thoroughly  as  to  the  ability,  discretion, 
and  integrity  of  your  architect  before  you  ap- 
point him  ; but  when  you  have  appointed  him, 
put  full  confidence  in  him;  interfere  with  the 
works  as  little  as  possible  ; remember  that  his 
time  and  mind  are  his  stock  in  trade — the 
only  things  he  has  to  sell,  and  that  unneces- 
sarily occupying  one  or  disturbing  the  other 
is  injurious  not  merely  to  himself  but  to  your 
own  interests. 


The  Amsterdam  Water-supply. — The 
new  company  for  the  supply  of  soft  spring- 
water  to  the  City  of  Amsterdam  is  now  in 
active  course  of  formation.  At  present,  the 
whole  city  is  supplied  by  a boat  water-com- 
pany from  stagnant  tanks,  at  rates  ranging 
from  somewhat  less  than  a farthing,  to  some- 
times as  much  as  a penny  for  every  gallon. 
The  new  company  intend  to  supply  their  more 
wholesome  article  at  a mere  trifle  in  comparison 
with  these  heavy  charges. 


ON  LINEAL  EXPRESSION  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN. 

There  are  many  men  of  various  disposi- 
tions, but  more  especially  of  that  turn  called 
practical,  who  hold  all  such  inquiries  as  the 
following  to  be  vain  speculations,  and  the 
accurate  definition  of  words  as  mere  philoso- 
phical play  and  absurd.  What  they  do,  they 
do  ; and  that  satisfies  them.  I would  remind 
such  of  the  words  of  Locke  : — “ Those  -who 
have  particular  callings  ought  to  understand 
them,  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  proposal,  nor 
impossible  to  be  compassed,  that  they  should 
think  and  reason  rightly  about  their  daily  em- 
ployment.” Surely  it  is  a natural  and  laudable 
desire  in  all  men  to  know  when  they  do  this 
or  that,  why  they  do  it,  and,  if  they  cannot, 
to  know  the  reason  of  their  inability.  I would 
ask  those  who  object  to  the  nice  distinction  of 
words  as  frivolous  and  useless,  whether  words 
do  not  represent  ideas,  and  whether  ideas  are 
not  the  source  of  knowledge  ? Consequently, 
if  our  words  are  confused,  our  ideas  are  con- 
fused, and  our  knowledge ; and  in  the  same 
way,  if  our  words  are  distinct,  our  ideas  are 
distinct, — our  knowledge  distinct ; and  before 
we  investigate  any  subject,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  and  fix  in  our  minds  clear  and 
complete  ideas,  and  give  them  proper  and  con- 
stant names, — in  fact,  to  know  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

And  most  extraordinary  is  it  to  find  the 
investigations  on  art,  of  the  present,  as  of  the 
past,  full  of  this  confusion  of  ideas  ; and  little 
extraordinary  is  it,  that  unless  the  student 
take  their  dicta  as  unquestionable  truth,  he 
should  rise  from  their  perusal  more  perplexed 
and  dissatisfied  than  before. 

The  science  of  all  art,  but  most  especially 
of  architecture,  is,  I believe,  very  incomplete; 
and  to  arrive  at  its  principles,  we  must  begin 
afresh,  putting  aside  the  complex  and  abstruse 
speculations  of  the  mere  philosopher ; the 
illogical  method  of  attempting  to  explain  its 
principles  on  those  of  another  science,  be  it 
music,  geometry,  or  arithmetic ; and  the  gene- 
ralising obscurity  of  ordinary  conversation. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  we  must  seek 
it  for  truth’s  sake,  and  not  to  confirm  every 
idle  fancy  of  our  own.  All  that  is  required  for 
this  purpose  is  observation,  method,  and  re- 
flection : with  these  only  can  we  expect  to 
obtain  our  object  — an  object  the  more  im- 
portant as  art  becomes  more  generally  prac- 
tised, and  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  care  of 
true  genius  alone. 

Our  language  supplies  us  with  three  words, 
which  to  every  man  of  ordinary  perception 
convey  three  distinct  impressions, — grandeur, 
beauty,  picturesqueness.  If  you  call  up  visible 
objects  to  portray  these  words,  or  the  ideas 
they  convey  to  you,  those  objects  will  assu- 
redly differ;  and  though,  in  the  usual  thought- 
less manner  of  expressing  ourselves,  we  might 
call  them  all  beautiful,  yet  the  definition,  on 
consideration,  would  appear  evidently  inappli- 
cable. An  Alpine  mountain,  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre,  and  an  old  country  church,  can  never 
come  under  one  distinctive  appellation,  but 
are  three  separate  qualities,  requiring  three 
separate  words  to  explain  them.  It  is  true 
that  they  exist,  in  some  degree,  united  in  cer- 
tain objects,  but  this  is  quite  another  subject 
for  inquiry.  Our  advantage  lies  in  simplifying, 
not  in  confusing  our  ideas  ; and  if  we  can  but 
conceive  these  three  qualities  as  separate  and 
distinct,  which  surely  we  can,  one  essential 
point  in  our  favour  is  gained,  and  we  can 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  each  separately,  and 
discover  the  links  by  which  they  join  one  into 
the  other. 

To  my  mind,  then,  these  are  three  strikingly 
distinct  varieties  of  form,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  of  form  alone  I speak,  and  the 
reader  must  consider  that  it  is  outline  alone, 
as  of  plane  geometry,  which  engages  his  at- 
tention, without  colour,  facial  expression,  or 
texture. 

Having,  then,  made  some  reflections  on  this 
principle,  which  may  be  called  abstract,  as  to 
the  effect  of  certain  lines,  I will,  without  assert- 
ing my  belief  in  their  correctness,  enumerate 
them.  The  circle  is  generally  considered  the 
most  perfect  of  all  forms  — self-containing, 
without  beginning  or  end — the  emblem  of  the 
Deity.  When  divided  into  a semi-circle,  it  is 
still  calm,  continuous,  self-relying,  and  truly 
grand.  It  is  the  form  of  the  rainbow,  which, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a perfect  form.  I do  not 


think  it  is  a prejudice  which  induces  me  to  ) 
think  that  a pointed  rainbow  would  not  be  i 
equally  grand  or  beautiful,  for  the  pointed  1 
outline  is  an  imperfect  or  compound  form  ; it  t 
possesses  the  angular  character  of  the  pic-  - 
turesque.  When  I ask  myself  what  is  the  ; 
cause  of  grandeur  or  strength  (an  indispen-  • 
sable  attribute  of  grandeur),  connected  with  i 
beauty,  being  impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  : 
rainbow,  the  semi-circular  arch,  the  full  moon,  , 
and  the  biceps  when  compressed  to  strike,  I 1 
cannot  but  perceive  that  the  primary  cause,  as  s 
far  as  outline  is  concerned,  is  the  circular  form.  . 

In  the  beam  of  a ship,  in  an  egg,  in  all  the  : 
outlines  of  graceful  humanity,  in  the  bellying  ; 
of  a sail,  in  the  forms  of  Grecian  art,  in  the  i 
gentle  swell  of  a hill,  in  the  movements  of  the  : 
snake,  the  leaf  of  the  water-lily,  the  rolling  i 
wave, — it  is  beauty  which  is  impressed  on  my  ,■ 
mind,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  j 
the  nature  of  the  outline,  and  in  all  does  the  ; 
ovoid  principle  enter.  Each  of  these  forms  in  ; 
a compound  state,  if  continuously  joined,  pro-  • 
duces  also  more  of  beauty  connected  with  ■ 
strength  in  the  circle,  as  seen  in  a moulding, 
and  of  beauty  connected  with  grace  as  seen  in 
the  same  moulding  formed  from  ovoids. 

This  grace  turns  to  weak  delicacy  in  the  ( 
cinque-cento  moulding  of  Italy.  This  difference  ( 
of  character,  arising  from  a greater  or  less  t 
degree  of  swelling  in  the  curve,  is  more  clearly  $ 
seen  in  the  muscles  of  the  male  and  female. 

The  curves  of  either  of  these  forms,  com- 
pound, but  incontinuously  so,  present  to  me  ( 
the  quality  of  picturesqueness,  as  in  the  holly  j 
leaf,  the  thistle,  shells  of  these  forms,  the  out- 
line of  a sail  full  of  wind,  the  wing  of  the 
swallow-tail  butterfly,  a bird’s  bill,  the  folia- 
tions of  Gothic  ornament,  the  forms  of  its 
heraldic  shields,  and  of  its  mouldings,  in  the 
Pointed  arch  itself,  and  in  many  of  the  single 
leaves  of  Moorish  ornament. 

As  regards  curves,  then,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion,  I think,  that  a medium  curva-  i 
ture  expresses  beauty  as  a centre ; that  as  this 
tends  to  circularity,  it  expresses  beautiful  i 
strength  ; and  as  it  tends  to  a lesser  curvature 
it  expresses  grace  (the  Apollo,  the  Hercules, 
and  the  Venus  are  examples  of  this,  in  a com- 1 
pound  form,  continuously  varied) ; and  that 
any  compound  series  of  curves,  incontinuous 
and  irregular,  produce  picturesqueness. 

A straight  line  in  itself  expresses  to  me  only 
straightness  ; but  in  its  most  simple  compound  > 
and  regular  state,  the  right  angle,  it  does 
allowedly  represent  strength;  and  formed  into 
a square,  still  strength.  To  my  mind  it  pre- 
sents no  other  quality  or  character  per  se. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  prove  by 
examples  how  it  represents  strength:  we  see. 
it  in  all  buildings,  and  the  eye  alone  informs  i 
us  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  it  tends  to 
weakness.  Strength,  as  before  said,  is  undi- 
vidable  from  grandeur.  Size  and  strength  will,! 
in  a measure,  produce  this  character  by  them- 
selves, as  seen  in  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  anti- 
quity. The  square  and  the  circle  have,  then,i 
at  least  one  distinct  harmonising  quality. 

All  angles  less  than  the  right  angle  impress: 
the  idea  of  sharpness  ; the  more  acute  the 
angle  the  more  sharp  does  it  become.  Now,; 
the  objects  in  which  we  find  this  form  are  all 
more  or  less  picturesque,  and  the  more  com-i 
pound  and  disjointed,  the  more  picturesque. 
We  see  this  in  crystalline  formations,  such  as. 
basalt  and  spar,  &c.,  the  serrated  ridges  of 
rocks,  icebergs,  many  trees  and  leaves  (the  ivy 
being  one),  old  houses,  and  particularly  in 
Gothic  architecture  and  ornament.  The  mix- 
ture of  both  angles  and  curves,  however,  is 
most  usual,  and  is  found  throughout  pic-, 
turesque  nature  and  art. 

Those  objects,  however,  in  which  the  angled 
predominate,  such  as  ruins,  trees,  and  rocks, 
are  merely  purely  picturesque,  whilst  those  ir 
which  continuous  curves  predominate  are  more 
confirmedly  beautiful,  as  in  birds,  fish,  man) 
leaves,  flowers,  the  hulls  of  well-built  vessels: 
and  their  inflated  sails.  When,  for  instance' 
either  of  the  last  become  broken,  they  becom« 
more  picturesque ; and  may  we  not,  putting 
all  mental  associations  on  one  side,  ascribe  thii 
to  the  altered  and  more  jagged  outline  they  havf 
gained. 

As  regards  the  power  of  straight  lines  it 
producing  beauty,  where  can  we  find  an  exam 
pie  ? It  would  seem  that  what  most  answer: 
to  beauty  arises  in  any  combination  of  straigh 
lines,  from  their  relative  proportion  and  sym 
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i<  metrical  harmony.  For  I can  recollect  no 
ii  single  form  of  lines,  any  triangle  or  polygon, 
il  which  by  itself  gives  one  the  idea  of  beauty, 
ii  which  is  inseparably  with  harmoniously  joined 
ii  curves. 

! Although  the  obtuse  angle  in  itself  appears 
; i weak  and  ugly,  yet  when  it  is  formed  into  an 
I obtuse-angled  triangle,  as  in  a pediment,  this 
» disappears ; and  the  more  obtuse,  according 
to  the  Greek  practice,  consistently  with  the 
ii  whole  mass,  the  more  did  it  fall  in  with  the 
3'  prevailing  character  of  their  intention  — the 
!•  beautiful;  and  the  more  obtuse  these  angles 
>:  become,  the  more  do  they  assimilate  to  the 
■ form  of  the  circle,  as  seen  in  the  octagon,  for 

i instance ; and  certainly  we  should  admire  that 
' ’■  outline  as  a pier  ornament  more  than  we  should 

a tetragon. 

Straight  lines,  without  the  aid  of  curves,  are 
; incapable,  it  would  seem,  of  producing  actual 
}!  beauty;  but  they  are  capable  of  producing 
actual  picturesqueness,  as  before  mentioned, 

ii  and  become  fanciful  and  charming  in  the 
: mosaic  work  of  the  Moors  and  ancient  Chris- 
ii  tians.  Straight  lines,  then,  are  aids  for  cer- 
I tain  developments  of  the  beautiful,  seen  espe- 

daily  in  architecture,  and  curves  are  aids  to 
I the  picturesque. 

i Straight  lines  are  not  indispensable  to  beauty, 
i and  cannot  produce  it,  but  they  produce  pic- 
•.  turesqueness,  whose  characteristic  is  irregula- 
j rity  : this  is  certainly  true,  but  they  produce 
also  regularity,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
: architect’s  principal  means  of  pleasing  the  eye. 

i The  square  is  the  only  regular  and  perfect 
’i  form  bounded  by  right  lines,  and  from  this 

ii  does  the  architect  work  out  proportion.  Now, 

• the  proportion  made  by  right  lines  alone,  as  of 
I columns,  in  the  elementary  works  on  architec- 
ture, can  be  nothing  more  than  good,  excellent, 
well-proportioned,  whatever  expression  of  that 

Ii  nature  you  like, — never  beautiful.  For  excel- 
ii  lence  of  proportion  is  not  beauty,  though  one 
of  its  attributes  in  certain  cases.  A double 
i square  may  be  more  pleasing  than  a single  one, 
as  an  aperture,  but  to  call  it  beautiful  would 
1 be  to  call  it  what  it  is  not.  The  proportions 
of  a room  are  never  beautiful,  but  excellent. 

’■!  Nor  can  right  lines,  or  straight  lines,  in  them- 
selves, or  in  forming  squares,  or  in  any  combi- 
i.  nation  whatever  with  themselves,  produce 
n beauty.  The  chief  power  of  straight  lines 
consists  in  their  irregularity;  and  then,  in 
irregularity,  unproductive  of  beauty,  which 
must  have  at  least  a predominance  of  curved 
i outlines.  That  which  is  not  beautiful  in  itself 
cannot  produce  beauty  by  any  combination 
i with  itself,  but  it  may  and  does,  in  this  case, 
assimilate  to  beauty.  All  we  can  say  of  such 
forms  is,  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  their 
particular  purposes.  Proportion  certainly 

I bears  an  analogous  character  to  beauty  and 
i grace,  but,  in  itself,  this  analogous  character 
Ii  or  quality  is  not  strongly  marked. 

The  adjustment  of  lines,  then,  in  any  com- 
ji  binations  with  themselves  alone,  does  not  pro- 

II  duce  beauty,  and  should  be  carefully  separated, 
therefore,  from  the  idea  of  beauty.  But  the 

• assimilating  power  contained  in  the  simplest 
t combination  and  division  of  right  lines,  as 

shown  in  the  square,  may  be  exemplified  by 
n this, — that  the  square  itself  is  simply  strong. 
The  double  square  assimilates  well  with  beauty, 

11  more  than  the  double  square  with  grace,  and 
less  than  the  true  square  with  clumsiness, 
r Inasmuch,  then,  as  there  is  an  analogy  of  pro- 
' portion,  we  may  not  unjustly  say,  beautifully  or 
frgracefully  proportioned. 

I The  nearest  approach  to  what  one  might  term 
lf  beauty  as  formed  by  straight  lines,  is  to  be 
'found  in  some  of  the  Moorish  and  Byzantine 
ifgeometrical  mosaics.  This  is,  however,  the 
1 glory  of  actual  regularity  in  apparent  irregula- 
rity, and  the  mind  is  delighted  by  weaving  out 
can  ingenious  system  of  order  from  apparent 
oconfusion. 

i < Variety  and  irregularity — words  which  have 
1 just  frequently  occurred,  though  constantly 
oconfounded  by  writers  — are  two  different 
i things.  We  should,  I think,  call  the  outline 
fof  the  human  body  the  most  varied,  whilst  we 
lishould  call  the  outline  of  an  oak  one  of  the 
limost  irregular.  The  curve  can  produce  both 
a variety  and  irregularity, — the  straight  line  only 
none,  irregularity.  The  continuous  variety  of 
lithe  curve  produces  beauty.  Its  incontinuous, 
avariety,  which  is  truly  irregularity,  and  the 
^regularity  of  straight  lines,  picturesqueness. 

' When  one  lays  it  down  that  irregularity  is 


beauty,  it  is  little  less  than  saying,  that  straight 
lines  are  curves. 

The  outline  of  the  earth  is  picturesque  in 
proportion  to  its  irregularity.  The  outline  of 
animated  nature  is  beautiful  in  proportion  as 
it  is  varied.  Man,  being  the  most  varied,  is 
also  the  most  beautiful.  Rocks  and  trees, 
being  the  most  irregular,  are  also  the  most 
picturesque. 

We  cannot  be  too  particular  in  clearly  de- 
fining what  our  words  mean;  without  it  we 
address  each  other  in  vain,  and  this  laxness  of 
expression,  which  confounds  beauty  with  pic- 
turesqueness, and  variety  with  irregularity,  is 
destructive  of  all  chance  of  arriving  at  truths, 
wanted  in  no  art  or  science  more  than  in  archi- 
tecture. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusions  : — That  there  are  two 
fundamental  and  different  means  of  producing 
form,  viz.,  curved  lines  and  straight  lines. 
Beauty  is  that  character  of  form  which  is  pro- 
duced by  varied  and  continuous  curves,  and 
consequently  exists  in  any  single  curve  and  is 
cognate  with  it.  Though  straight  lines  be  in- 
troduced in  combination  with  them,  still  beau- 
tiful may  be  predicated  of  any  form  in  which 
the  continuous  curves  predominate.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  curved  lines  are  indispensable  to 
this  character,  and  produce  it  without  other 
aid,  straight  lines  are  not  indispensable,  and 
do  not  produce  it  without  other  aid.  But 
straight  lines  do  produce  a character  which  we 
may  define  as  picturesque.  Irregularity  has 
been  shown  to  be  its  primary  feature,  there- 
fore, whatever  adds  to  its  irregularity  adds  to 
its  picturesqueness.  Now,  broken  curves  are 
irregular,  and  perfect  picturesqueness  is  formed 
of  these  in  conjunction  with  broken  straight 
lines.  And  though  continuous  curves  even  be 
combined  with  them,  yet  wherever  the  two 
former  predominate,  the  picturesque  may  be 
predicated.  Further,  straight  lines  rectili- 
neally  adjusted  produce  regularity  and  pro- 
portion, into  which  bases,  the  most  complicate 
arrangements  of  them  can  be  reduced. 

There  is  one  character,  that  of  grandeur, 
which  requires  our  attention.  It  is  independent 
of  curves  or  angles  to  any  complicated  extent, 
may  be  formed  of  either,  and  being  equally 
producible  by  right  lines,  deserves,  especially 
for  architects,  a place  per  se.  Magnitude  and 
strength,  though  bounded  by  the  outline  of 
the  pyramids  or  the  rainbow  alone  (a  simple 
semi-circle  and  triangle)  will  produce  it,  and  in 
these  cases  it  requires  a very  nice  perception  to 
see  that  one  is  beautifully,  the  other  pictur- 
esquely, grand.  An  immense  wall  formed  at 
right  lines  is  merely  grand.  Magnitude  and 
strength  are  indispensable  to  its  production, 
and  will,  by  themselves,  then,  in  the  simplest 
possible  form — that  last  mentioned — produce  it. 
In  whatever  grandeur  exists,  if  the  continuous 
curves  predominate,  we  get  the  beautifully 
grand,  seen  to  perfection  in  colossal  statues, 
less  perfectly  in  some  of  the  English  moun- 
tains : Helvellyn,  for  instance,  in  the  rolling 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  domes.  If  the 
angles  predominate,  we  get  the  picturesquely 
grand,  as  in  the  outlines  of  the  Alps ; Capri, 
near  Naples ; a pine  forest ; the  spires  and 
towers  of  Gothic  architecture.  We  find  that 
in  all  these  last  cases,  we  must  use  a compound 
expression  clearly  to  define  their  character ; 
whereas,  in  the  rainbow  and  pyramids,  inde- 
pendent of  colour,  we  should  at  once  define 
them  as  grand.  Although,  as  before  observed, 
they  are  not  solely  so  in  reality,  yet  the  forms 
are  so  simple  that  we  can  wave  the  adverb.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a certain  de- 
gree of  monotony  is  inseparable  from  the 
simply  grand;  and  as  we  have  set  forth  variety 
as  the  primary  feature  of  perfect  beauty,  and 
irregularity  of  the  perfectly  picturesque,  so  we 
may  consider  simplicity  a primary  feature  of 
the  perfectly  grand. 

To  have  a definite  notion  of  the  difference 
of  each  of  these  qualities  is  what  I have  in 
view,  and  when  once  they  stand  out  clearly 
from  each  other  in  the  imagination  and  in  fact, 
it  is  then  time  to  inquire  how  they  act  in  con- 
junction and  opposition,  and  what  is  the  effect 
so  produced. 

From  what  we  can  imagine  of  excellence 
in  these  qualities,  from  the  examples  given 
us  for  study,  it  would  seem,  on  first  reflection, 
that  to  join  the  6trongly  marked  features  of 
each  quality  in  one  subject,  would  be  funda- 
mentally wrong  and  actually  disagreeable.  Yet 


in  architecture  this  is  constantly  done;  and 
some,  in  their  dreams  of  a novel  style,  have 
said,  that  the  time  may  come  when  some  great 
genius,  joining  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
various  styles,  shall  form  an  original  and  new 
system  of  design.  The  fact  and  the  hypothesis 
may,  I think,  be  demonstrated  as  equally 
wrong.  J.  B.  Waring. 


ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

PALLADIO  : LOUIS  QUATORZE  : LUDWIG  I. 

OF  BAVARIA. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Ralph  Wornum,  at  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  on  Friday 
evening  in  last  week,  related  to  the  varieties  or 
styles  of  decorative  art  which  appeared  in,  or 
rather  after,  the  Renaissance,  of  which  a 
former  lecture  treated. 

The  more  modern  styles,  said  the  lecturer, 
start  from  the  Cinquecento.  That  classical 
revival  led  to  a sort  of  pedantic  cultivation  of 
the  antique  by  the  leading  men  of  the  period, 
ihe  great  apostles  of  this  classical  pedantry 
were  Serlio,  Vignola,  Palladio,  and  Scamozzi; 
and  the  great  type  of  their  style  was  the  Co- 
losseum. 

Palladio,  the  greatest  of  these  masters, 
built  bis  taste  on  measurements  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  on  the  writings  of  Vitruvius, 
and  Alberti— a principal  master  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Palladio  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  modern  club-house  style,  of  Italian 
architecture, — the  Italian  palace  in  its  most 
finished  character.  The  little  town  of  Vicenza, 
between  Venice  and  Milan,  contains,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  many  times  more  beautiful 
buildings  than  any  other  town  in  the  world, 
and  these  it  owes  entirely  to  Palladio, — either 
actually  designed  and  built  by  him,  or  at  least 
by  his  followers  or  imitators. 

In  this  country,  at  the  same  period,  the 
great  style  was  the  Elizabethan,  or  “ King 
James’s  Gothic,”  which,  however,  seems  to 
have  declined  in  the  reign  of  the  first  James, 
and  to  have  gradually  given  way  to  the  Palla- 
dian  or  Seicento.  Some  of  Palladio’s  imita- 
tors, indeed,  surpassed  him  in  individual  ex- 
amples, in  this  country  especially, — as,  for 
instance,  did  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  who,  in 
Whitehall,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  Blen- 
heim, all  far  surpassed  their  Italian  model. 
Inigo  Jones,  after  his  second  visit  to  Italy 
(1613-14),  designed  in  no  other  style  than  Pal- 
ladio’s, though  previously  he  had  worked 
chiefly  in  the  Elizabethan.  The  style  of  Pal- 
ladio has  been  the  prevailing  taste  in  Europe 
for  at  least  200  years.  From  Inigo  Jones  to 
Sir  John  Soane,  there  was  nothing  else  done 
in  this  country.  Even  Gothic  repairs  were 
carried  on  in  this  style,  as  in  the  west  front  of 
old  St.  Paul’s  by  Jones,  and  in  the  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  St.  Mary’s,  War- 
wick, by  Sir  C.  Wren.  The  pilaster-niche-and- 
urn-style  was  the  most  characteristic  desig- 
nation the  lecturer  could  give  it.  It  was 
impossible  for  him,  however,  to  go  into  ge- 
neral details  of  the  numerous  works  of  this 
long  period. 

Of  Sir  C.  Wren’s  works,  he  continued,  I 
need  say  nothing,  but  simply  refer  to  St. 
Paul’s,  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  its  style 
in  the  world.  Wren  never  visited  Italy, 
but  he  studied  Palladio,  and  was  doubtless 
greatly  influenced  by  the  works  of  Inigo 
Jones.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  the  architect  of  Blenheim  and  of 
Castle  Howard,  and  the  third  of  the  great  art- 
triumvirs  of  this  country  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Of  the  three.  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  was  perhaps  the  most  pic- 
turesque or  ornamental  designer.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says  of  him,  that  he  composed  like  a 
painter, — that  he  perfectly  understood,  in  his 
art,  what  is  the  most  difficult  in  painting,  the 
conduct  of  the  back-ground,  the  secondary 
features,  or  accessories. 

Of  the  more  exclusive  ornamentists,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  this  period  was  Grinling 
Gibbons,  by  birth  and  descent  (like  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh)  a Dutchman,  but  naturalised  in 
this  country,  the  chief  arena  of  his  labours. 
He  arrived  here  in  the  year  after  the  Great  Fire, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  only,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  much  employed  by  Wren  in  the 
execution  of  ornamental  details.  In  carved 
decorations  in  wood,  Grinling  Gibbons  is 
scarcely  yet  rivalled. 
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So  far  we  have  nothing  peculiar  in  the  orna- 
ment of  this  period,  the  whole  being  of  a 
classical  character ; but  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a peculiar  modification  of 
the  style  arose,  and  became  so  general  and 
popular  by  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
that  it  is  now  known  almost  exclusively  by  his 
name.  This  style,  like  almost  every  other, 
arose  in  Italy,  and  we  may  perhaps  look  upon 
the  Chiesa  del  Gesu,  or  Jesus  Church,  at 
Rome,  as  its  type  or  model.  It  evidently 
belongs,  however,  to  no  individual  in  par- 
ticular, but  was  a gradual  development  from 
the  ordinary  style  cf  the  Renaissance.  If  we 
must  father  it,  Pietro  da  Cortona  has  probably 
the  best  claim.  It  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  Renaissance  that  the  Elizabethan  does. 

In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  gilt  stucco  work 
altogether  superseded  decorative  painting,  and 
the  absence  of  colour  in  the  principal  decora- 
tions of  this  period  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
development  of  their  most  peculiar  character- 
istic, an  infinite  play  of  light  and  shade.  This 
is  the  great  feature  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  and 
all  its  modifications.  Exact  symmetry,  regu- 
larity, and  uniformity  were  no  longer  the  great 
essentials  of  a design,  and  we  accordingly  find, 
in  the  Louis  Quatorze,  symmetry  for  the  first 
time  occasionally  systematically  avoided.  This, 
however,  was  only  a gradual  discovery ; for 
there  is  very  little  of  this  bizarre  style  in  the 
earlier  works  of  Versailles,  the  great  repertory 
of  the  ornamental  art  of  this  period : it 
chiefly  characterises  the  Louis  XV.  or  Rococo,* 
though  that  and  the  preceding  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  one  style. 

The  palace  of  Versailles  was  itself  built  in 
a few  years  ; but  the  interior  decorations  were 
in  progress  for  a long  series  of  years.  The 
bed  alone  of  Louis  XIV.  occupied  Simon 
Delobel  twelve  years,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ments were  not  completed  in  a fit  state  for  the 
king  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Versailles 
until  (1681)  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building.  The  works  are 
still  going  on,  and  the  present  Versailles  is  the 
accumulated  labour  of  two  centuries. 

Into  the  details  on  which  the  lecturer  then 
enlarged,  exemplifying  them  occasionally  by 
decorative  illustrations,  we  cannot  here  enter. 

We  must  pass  over  a century,  he  continued, 
in  proceeding  to  the  third  subject  of  this 
lecture ; for  during  that  century  nothing  new 
arose  in  Ornamental  Art. 

If  Europe  can,  at  the  present  moment,  very 
generally  congratulate  itself  on  the  substantial 
revival  of  the  Arts,  this  is  certainly  very 
greatly  owing  to  the  example  of  a single  in- 
dividual,— Ludwig  the  First,  of  Bavaria,  who 
has  done  more  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
taste  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  in 
the  small  city  of  Munich  alone,  than  was  ever 
before  accomplished,  by  whole  generations  of 
kings,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  All 
the  munificence  of  Pericles  and  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  combined,  would  not  reach 
one  tithe  of  the  patronage  of  Ludwig  the  First, 
of  Bavaria.  His  works  in  every  department 
of  art  are  truly  surprising,  and  all  accomplished 
in  half  the  time  spent  by  Louis  XIV.  over  the 
gorgeous  accumulations  of  his  one  palace  at 
Versailles.  During  the  quarter  of  a century 
that  he  was  active,  the  king  of  Bavaria  raised 
on  an  average  at  least  one  great  public  monu- 
ment every  year,  and  occupied  constantly  about 
200  artists  in  their  decoration, — in  sculpture, 
stucco,  scagliola,  mosaic,  marquetry,  fresco, 
and  encaustic.  Half  these  artists  have  earned 
an  independent  European  reputation,  and  some 
a lasting  one,  as  the  architects  Gaertner, 
Klenze,  Ziebland,  and  Ohlmiiller, — the  sculp- 
tors Schwanthaler  and  Stiglmayer, — and  the 
painters  Cornelius,  Schnorr,  Hess,  and  Kaul- 
bach, — and  many  others  are  little  less  dis- 
tinguished. 


To  enumerate  the  principal  buildings  : there 
is  the  Au  Church  (Gothic)  by  Ohlmiiller,  with 
its  magnificent  stained-glass  windows  ; the 
Industrial  Exhibition  Building  (Greek)  by  Zie- 
bland, and,  by  the  same  architect,  the  Byzan- 
tine Basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  with  its  vast 
series  of  frescoes  by  Hess,  Ivock,  and  Schran- 
dolph;  the  Library,  the  University,  the  Ludwig’s 
Church,  and  several  other  buildings,  by  Gaert- 
ner, all  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  decorated 
with  unparalleled  taste  and  simplicity;  and, 


* T1,e  lecturer  afterwards  remarked  that  we  may  pe 
define  Rococo  as  bad  Louis  Quinze. 


lastly,  the  numerous  buildings  of  Klenze,— 
the  All  Saints’  Chapel  (Byzantine),  covered  in 
the  interior  with  frescoes  by  Hess,  on  a gold 
ground  ; the  Glyptothek,  or  sculpture  gallery, 
(Greek);  the  Pinacothek,  or  picture  gallery, 
(Italian),  both  buildings  richly  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Cornelius,  Zimmermann,  and 
others  ; the  Konigsbau  and  the  Saalbau,  or  the 
king’s-building  and  the  state-building,  two  new 
immense  wings  to  the  palace,  both  Italian. 

“ I once  stood  alone,”  said  the  lecturer,  “ in 
the  magnificent  throne-room  of  the  state- 
buildings,  and  could  not  help  exclaiming  to 
myself,  ‘ Do  I see  one  only  of  a hundred  mag- 
nificent saloons,  in  one  only  of  the  palaces,  of 
the  king  of  less  than  five  millions  of  subjects  ! ’ 

I then  thought  of  Buckingham-house,  and 
that  lumbering  piece  of  Gothic  in  St.  James’s  : 
but  we  are  improving ; still  there  is  something 
humiliating  in  such  comparisons,  when  we  re- 
flect that  it  is  not  money,  but  taste,  which 
effects  these  master-achievements  of  art.” 

But,  to  continue  Klenze’s  buildings — then 
we  have  the  Post;  the  Ministerial  Buildings  of 
the  Ludwig’s-street ; the  Odeon,  or  concert- 
room  ; the  Ruhmeshalle,  or  temple  of  fame ; 
and  the  marvellous  Walhalla,  on  the  Danube, 
a modern  Parthenon,  an  Elysium  devoted  to 
the  marble  images  of  the  great  men  of  the 
German  race. 

To  describe  all  these  great  works  would 
require  a volume,  and  those  mentioned  are 
only  a portion,  as  said,  of  the  surprising 
achievements  of  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  im- 
measurably the  greatest  patron  of  art  known 
in  the  world’s  history.  What  particularly  con- 
cerns us  in  these  works  is  the  ornamental  de- 
coration, but  we  must  specially  note  one  other 
monument  — the  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Bavaria,  by  Schwanthalar.  This  is  the  largest 
bronze  statue  ever  cast : it  is  nearly  60  feet 
high  without  its  pedestal, — about  20  feet  more, 
or  80  feet  in  all : it  was  destined  to  be  placed 
before  the  Ruhmeshalle  this  year,  but  the 
King’s  abdication  will  probably  delay  the 
event. 

As  to  the  decorations,  Klenze  has  a decided 
bias  for  Greek  ornament;  Gaertner  for  Byzan- 
tine,— with  more  variety  and  beauty,  therefore. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  exhibit  to  the 
students  a series  of  examples  of  the  Munich 
decorations. 

Such,  he  concluded,  is  a slight  notice  of  the 
wonders  of  Munich,  all  accomplished  by  one 
man  in  a quarter  of  a century ; and  besides 
these,  all  material  interests  have  found  equal 
care, — especially  roads  and  canals, — the  first 
German  railway  was  opened  in  this  kingdom, 
— and  the  same  king  originated  the  German 
Zolverein,  or  Customs  Union.  If  ever  a man 
merited  the  title  of  great  it  is  Ludwig  I.  of 
Bavaria. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  this  vast 
outlay  in  art  was,  in  fact,  unbounded  extrava- 
gance : but  the  King  of  Bavaria  could  see 
much  farther  than  such  people.  Twenty  years 
ago  a stranger  was  a rarity  in  Munich : few 
people  had  ever  heard  its  name  : even  in  1834 
there  was  very  little,  and  bad,  hotel  accommo- 
dation there,  because  there  was  little  demand 
for  it.  Now  it  swarms  with  strangers,  pour- 
ing their  hundreds  of  pounds  daily  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Munich  tradesmen,  who  are 
already  reaping  the  golden  harvest  which 
their  late  enlightened  king  has  sown  for  them  ; 
and  Munich  now  rivals  Paris  or  Rome. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  OF  THE  EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 

The  Western  Gallery  of  the  new  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  of  the  Exchange,  re-erected 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Cockerell,  in 
Moor-lane,  Fore-street,  presents  a new  and 
agreeable  architectural  feature,  and  obviates  a 
perspective  defect,  evident  in  most  of  the  City 
churches  in  this  style,  on  entering  the  church 
from  the  western  door. 

The  front  pew  in  the  centre  is  omitted ; the 
second  and  third  pew,  raised  upon  an  arch, 
are  thrown  into  one,  forming'a  choir  gallery  in 
front  of  the  organ;  the  sacrifice  of  actual  space 
is  therefore  small,  but  the  scenic  advantage  is 
considerable,  for,  on  entering  the  western  door 
of  the  church,  the  whole  interior  to  the  east 
end  is  discovered  through  this  triumphal  arch, 
forming  in  itself  a frame  to  the  picture,  and 
thus  obviating  that  perspective  error  which 
commonly  obstructs  this  view,  and  mars  the 


architectural  effect,  by  the  continuation  of  the 
beam  of  the  western  gallery. 

From  the  church  itself  this  arch,  surmounted 
by  the  organ  and  the  choir  gallery,  forms  a 
highly  architectural  feature : underneath  the  : 
soffit  of  the  arch  the  font  is  placed,  appropri-  ■ 
ately,  as  respects  its  canonical  position.  The  : 
old  fittings,  organ,  font,  &c.  of  the  original  . 
church  have  been  re-employed  to  the  best  ad-  • 
vantage ; but  in  a new  structure  we  foresee  a . 
variety  of  applications  of  this  hint,  which  our  1 
readers  will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

The  funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  this  church, 
on  its  removal  from  Bartholomew-lane,  were, 
it  appears,  very  limited,  and  were  quite  in- 
adequate to  its  rebuilding  with  appropriate 
magnificence;  the  restoration,  therefore,  of  the 
original  design  of  this  ancient  civic  monument, 
in  all  its  details,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  was  de- 
termined on. 

The  Tuscan,  in  all  its  severity,  has  been  i 
happily  applied  to  the  structure,  relieved,  how-  ■ 
ever,  in  the  fittings,  by  a richly  carved  oaken  i 
altar-piece,  pulpit,  &c.  The  Communion  end  1 
is  lighted  by  a Catherine-wheel  window,  con-  - 
sisting  of  a triune,  surrounded  by  rays  of  I 
painted  glass  (the  gift  of  the  architect),  the  e 
purpose  of  which  appears  to  have  been  rather  ) 
to  communicate  a warm  glow  to  the  surround- 
ing architecture,  than  as  offering  any  preten- 
sions as  a painted  window. 


DEGRADED  STATE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
IN  IRELAND. 

With  reference  to  an  article  in  your  publi- 
cation, entitled,  “ Degraded  State  of  Architec- 
ture in  Ireland,”  although  I am  quite  willing  i 
to  acknowledge  the  justice,  and  admire  the 
candour,  of  some  of  the  “ Celt’s  ” observations,  • 
yet  I confess  that  I differ  widely  with  him  in 
other  points.  He  criticizes  with  no  small  share 
of  unkindness,  the  “Institute  of  Irish  Archi- i 
tects,”  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  skilfully  takes 
care  not  to  expatiate  upon  the  difficulties  under  : 
which  they  are  labouring.  He  does  not  con- 1 
sider  the  inability  of  this  body  to  effect  any- 
thing which  can  be  of  very  material  benefit  to 
the  profession  ; and,  although  he  describes  in 
a graphic  manner  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
country,  yet  he  does  not  allow  that  the  conse- 
quences produced  by  it  are  sufficient  to  excul- 
pate the  Institute  from  the  stigma  of  tepidity,  j 
What  means  are  there  for  working  a reforma- 
tion, when  both  power  and  finances  are  defi- 
cient? I contend  that,  struggling  with  diffi- 
culties, the  Institute  has  performed  its  duty  to 
the  profession  as  creditably  as  any  in  exist- 1 
ence.  We  have,  besides,  in  Dublin,  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the: 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  &c.,  the  two  former 
of  which  have  contributed  as  much  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  any  public  body  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  the  latter  has  introduced  into  I 
the  world  many  a youthful  artist,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  lend  its  aid  to  the  student,  notwith- 
standing the  crippled  state  of  its  finances. 

Although  I cannot  but  agree  with  the  “ Celt”: 
to  the  extent,  that  the  system  of  monopolizing 
public  business  by  a limited  number  of  (too 
often)  tasteless  individuals, is  extensively  carried 
out,  yet  I cannot  entirely  coincide  with  him,; 
that  our  national  architecture  is  in  so  degraded 
a position  as  he  asserts.  In  the  principal  cities' 
through  Ireland  are  to  be  found  some  build-: 
ings  which  may  be  considered  “gems”  in 
architecture ; and  if  we  take,  for  example,! 
Dublin,  I am  confident  that  I am  right  whenL 
say,  that  for  its  size  and  extent  it  is  unsur- 
passed in  point  of  architectural  beauty  by  any 
in  Europe.  And  it  is  with  considerable  grati-t 
fication  that  I witness  (notwithstanding  the! 
depressed  state  of  the  times)  that  there  are 
many  fine  artistic  specimens  rising  around  me,i 
which  betoken  well  the  growing  appreciation 
of  our  noble  art.  It  is  a strange  fact,  that 
within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a great 
impetus  given  to  the  building  trade  in  Ireland, 
for  many  extensive  public  buildings  have  been, 
and  are  being  at  present,  erected  through  the! 
country,  namely,  colleges,  chapels,  lunatici 
asylums,  prisons,  poor-houses,  railway  stations, 
&c. ; and  although,  owing  to  the  misfortune  of 
absenteeism,  the  private  business  has  been 
considerably  injured,  yet,  taking  everything! 
into  consideration,  I contend  that  architecture 
has  not  received  such  a shock  as  asserted.  It 
is  also  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  bank-* 
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j ruptcy  of  the  traders  and  shopkeepers,  we  see 
I every  day  large  establishments  springing  into 
K existence,  some  of  which  bid  fairly  to  rival  (if 
not  to  surpass)  many  in  the  three  kingdoms ; 
i and  into  whatever  street  of  business  we  turn, 
we  hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the 
i trowel,  engaged  in  the  erection  of  some  new 
house  of  business,  or  in  the  decoration  of  some 
fancy  shop  front. 

The  thorns  in  the  path  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  are  many,  and  the  ad- 
i vantages  equally  few;  but  still  I think  that 
| where  the  youthful  student  embraces  his  pro- 
fession with  enthusiasm,  he  may,  in  a great 
measure,  smooth  the  way  by  his  own  exertions. 

I cannot  here  refrain  from  dwelling  upon 
I the  apathy  which  is  manifest  in  the  paucity  of 

I the  contributors  to  our  fine-art  exhibitions, 
! and,  though  favourable  opportunities  are 

afforded  by  them  for  the  advancement  of  talent, 

■ yet  few  are  found  to  take  advantage  of 

I I them  : while  we  are  wanting  in  a desire  to  for- 

p ward  ourselves,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect 
d foreign  assistance.  J.  J.  L. 


NEW  CHURCH,  GREAT  EALING, 
MIDDLESEX. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church, 
about  to  be  erected  in  this  parish,  was  laid  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  inst.  Much  interest  was 
e created  on  this  occasion  from  the  circum- 
; stances  of  Christian  liberality  under  which  the 
i;  good  work  has  been  commenced.  The  neces- 
sity for  additional  church  accommodation  had 
|!  long  been  inconveniently  felt,  especially  by 
II  the  poor,  and  some  months  since  a subscrip- 
i|  tion  was  commenced  for  building  a new 
: church.  The  appeal  was  liberally  responded 

I]  to  by  the  proprietors  and  inhabitants,  and 
about  1,600/.  had  been  raised,  when  a lady, 
endued  with  pious  zeal,  came  forward  and 
n munificently  undertook  to  erect  the  church  at 
li  her  own  sole  expense. 

Miss  Lewis,  the  foundress,  laid  the  first 
li  stone  in  the  presence  of  the  Vicar  of  Ealing, 
, some  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  a large 
i number  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  her 
I personal  friends.  The  vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

( Smith,  performed  the  usual  service,  and  at  the 
■ conclusion  of  it  presented  Miss  Lewis  with  a 
\ silver  trowel,  accompanying  the  presentation 
by  an  appropriate  address,  which  concluded 
| with  a resolution  passed  unanimously  at  a 
\ meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  above- 
i mentioned,  expressing  their  grateful  sense  of 
J the  piety  and  liberality  which  had  suggested 
l the  noble  undertaking. 

I The  church  is  proposed  to  be  a handsome 
; building  in  the  Decorated  style  worthy  the 
{ present  age  of  revived  ecclesiastical  architec- 
u ture.  The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
i G.  G.  Scott.  The  church  is  to  accommodate 
j:  800  persons,  and  will  cost  in  the  whole  about 
! 7,000/.  We  understand  that  Miss  Lewis  is 
i the  only  sister  of  the  gentleman  who  died  last 
. autumn,  and  by  his  will  bequeathed  a portrait 
P and  a reversionary  legacy  of  10,000/.  to  the 
‘I  National  Gallery. 


MONUMENTS  TO  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

The  Commons  have  voted  an  address  to  her 
(]  Majesty  praying  her  to  direct  that  a monument 
>1  be  erected  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Westminster 

. Abbey,  at  their  expense. A numerous  and 

fi  influential  meeting  of  merchants,  bankers, 
4 traders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  London  was 
1 held  in  the  Egyptian-hall,  Mansion-house,  on 
1 Monday  last,  when  it  was  resolved  to  promote 
; a subscription  to  raise  a national  testimonial 
; as  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
I Robert.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  in  the  chair. 
1 A committee  was  appointed,  but  without  any 
l restriction  in  the  meantime  as  to  the  nature  of 
t the  proposed  tribute.  A statue  in  Guildhall, 
'1  however,  a “Peel’s  wing”  to  the  London 
1 Hospital,  &c.,  were  suggested.  A subscription 
\ was  forthwith  opened,  with  sums  ranging  from 
“a  poor  man’s  5s.”  to  the  Merchant  Tailors’ 
( Company’s  two  hundred  guineas, — “ one  day’s 
] pay”  from  the  City  “Peelers” — the  police — 
f 500  to  GOO  in  number,  inclusive.  The  general 
i metropolitan  police  and  those  of  the  country 

c districts  were  to  follow  the  example. The 

s subscription  for  the  working  man’s  monu- 
r ment  also  progresses.  A meeting  was  held 
1 last  week  at  Pentonville  in  support  of  it,  when 
i it  was  resolved  that  the  subscription  list  be 


open  till  1st  January,  1851,  and  that  all  sums 
be  received,  from  id.  upwards.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  other  influential  members  of  Par- 
liament have  given  their  countenance  to  this 
project,  and  offered  their  assistance  and  co- 
operation.  At  Bury,  the  birth-place  of  the 

lamented  statesman,  700  guineas  were  sub- 
scribed in  ten  minutes  for  a local  monument 
— the  amount  subsequently  running  up  to 
2,000/.,  including  200/.  from  the  working 
classes, — with  fifty  3d.  bits  from  one  work- 
ing man. The  subscription  for  the  Man- 

chester monument  had  risen  to  3,000/.  and  up- 
wards on  Friday  in  last  week. At  Salford  it 

is  proposed  to  erect  an  obelisk  in  Peel’s  Park, 
opposite  the  late  Sir  Robert’s  Salford  resi- 
dence. Nearly  300/.  were  forthwith  sub- 
scribed.  A memorial  is  to  be  erected  at 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  there  and  in  other 
manufacturing  centres  large  amounts  have 
been  promptly  subscribed. At  Birming- 

ham a public  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day last  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a 

monument  there. The  like  movement  is 

taking  place  at  Leeds.- A statue  on  the 

esplanade  at  Portsmouth  is  spoken  of. 

In  short,  architectural  designers,  sculptors, 
and  other  professional  men  had  better  be 
sharpening  their  tools  to  begin,  for  if  even  two- 
thirds  of  the  projects  already  started  come  to 
maturity,  there  will  be  work  to  do  for  not  a 
few. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A revolving  bridge  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction across  the  river  at  Suttonbridge, 
Wisbech. Mr.  C.  T.  Brown,  of  Southamp- 

ton, architect,  according  to  the  Hampshire 
Independent,  has  prepared  a design  for  a public 
fountain  at  Winchester,  to  be  placed  in  the 

open  space  opposite  St.  John’s  Hospital. 

A Martello  Tower  is  about  to  be  built  by  the 
Ordnance  on  the  Stack  Rock,  in  Milford 
Haven,  from  a design  prepared  at  the  Royal 

Engineers’  Office,  Pembroke  Dock. New 

schools  for  600  children,  with  residences  for  a 
master  and  mistress,  are  about  to  be  built  at 
Hereford,  on  a plan  furnished  by  Mr.  T. 
Nicholson,  of  Hereford,  architect. The  pro- 

vision of  public  parks  and  places  of  recreation, 
says  the  Morning  Chronicle,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a matter  of  duty  by  the  authorities 
of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Richard  Vaughan  Yates,  a 
Liverpool  merchant,  purchased  a park  of  about 
80  acres  for  the  free  use  of  the  public,  and 
which  he  has  drained  and  laid  out.  The  cor- 
poration followed  Mr.  Yates  in  this  important 
movement,  by  purchasing  and  throwing  open 
to  the  public  the  Botanic  Gardens.  They  have 
likewise  purchased,  for  upwards  of  80,000/., 
the  extensive  estate  of  Newsham-house,  on  the 
confines  of  the  borough,  which  they  are  about  to 

convert  into  public  pleasure-grounds. The 

Plunge  Bath  at  Warrington  is  now  completed, 
with  a separate  dressing-room  for  annual  sub- 
scribers.  A movement  is  on  foot  in  Man- 

chester to  erect  a hall  for  music,  to  equal,  if 
not  surpass,  the  Liverpool  St.  George’s  and 

Philharmonic  Halls. The  Miles  Platting 

Baths  and  Wash-houses,  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Sir  B.  Haywood,  comprise  a frontage  of  160 
feet,  with  a depth  of  49  feet.  The  baths, 
twenty-three  in  number,  and  divided  into  three 
classes,  are  lined  with  slate.  The  want  of  a 
plunge-bath,  at  the  Miller-street  establishment, 
is  here  supplied  by  a bath  about  9 yards  by 
6 yards,  and  from  3 feet  6 inches  to  4 feet 
6 inches  in  depth,  containing  10,000  gallons 
of  water.  The  supply  is  obtained  from  the 
Water-works  Company.  There  are  four  wash- 
houses, each  affording  accommodation  for 
twelve  washers,  with  means  for  obtaining  hot 
and  cold  water.  The  steam  from  the  tubs  is 
collected  and  carried  away.  The  drying-room 
is  furnished  with  sixteen  maidens  or  horses, 
each  8 feet  6 inches  long  and  7 feet  high;  and 
by  the  introduction  of  an  effective  upper  cur- 
rent of  air,  it  is  expected  that  the  clothes  will 
be  dried  with  great  rapidity.  The  vapour  of 
drying  is  also  conveyed  outside.  In  the  cellar 
are  several  wash-tubs,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  infected  clothes.  The  water  for  the 
whole  is  heated  by  steam  from  an  eight-horse 
power  boiler  in  the  yard.  The  hot  water  tank 
contains  about  2,000  gallons,  and  that  for  cold 
water  about  5,000.  The  establishment  is 
lighted  throughout  with  gas,  and  has  been 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 


Winstanley.  The  plan,  generally,  says  the 
Manchester  Spectator,  is  a modification  of  that 
adopted  in  the  Paul-street  baths,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Stone’s  ventilating  arrangements  have  been 
employed.  The  cost  of  erection  and  fitting  up 

is  about  2,000/. It  is  intended  to  erect  a 

new  exchange  at  Blackburn. On  Wednes- 

day week,  a new  Independent  chapel  was 
opened  at  the  village  of  Farnworth.  It  is  built 
of  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  accommo- 
dates about  1,200  persons.  The  walls  inside 

appear  as  marble  ! On  Thursday,  in  last 

week,  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  church, 
to  be  named  St.  Matthew’s,  was  laid  in  the 
district  of  Little  London,  Leeds,  on  a site  near 
the  district  church  school,  recently  erected. 
The  building  is  to  be  of  stone,  in  the  middle- 
pointed  style,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Burleigh, 
of  Albion-street,  Leeds  : it  is  estimated  to  cost 
2,800/.,  of  which  400/.  are  still  required.  There 
will  be  accommodation  for  700.  The  church 
is  to  be  finished  by  August  1851.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  Charles  Jackman.  The  cost  is  to  be 
2,800/.  The  following  dimensions  and  parti- 
culars are  given  by  the  Ecclesiologist : — Nave, 
with  five  bays,  71  feet  by  22  feet ; aisles,  12 
feet  9 inches  broad  ; tower  and  spire  engaged 
at  west  end  of  south  aisle,  chancel,  36  feet  by 
19  feet,  with  south  aisle  of  single  bay,  and 
sacristy.  The  ogee  line  has  been  studied  in 
foliation  of  tracery  throughout.  The  east 
window  is  to  be  of  five,  and  the  west  of  four 
lights  ; those  in  the  aisles  of  two,  varied  in  the 
heads,  as  also  those  north  and  south  of 
sanctuary,  but  with  more  elaborate  heads.  The 
pillars  are  octagonal.  The  clerestory  of  the 
nave  is  of  circles,  alternately  filled  with  trefoil 
and  quatrefoil.  All  the  roofs  will  be  open  and 
of  simple  construction  ; that  of  the  nave  com- 
posed of  braces,  collar,  queenpost,  and  struts ; 
that  of  the  chancel  of  intersecting  braces.  The 
tower  forms  the  porch,  there  being  no  west 
door.  There  are  single-light  windows  to  the 
ringers’  story,  to  the  west  and  south.  The 
belfry  story  is  lighted  with  two  single-light 
windows,  with  traceried  heads.  The  spire  is 
of  stone,  and  broached,  with  two  light  spire- 

lights  between  the  haunches. A new  wing 

is  about  to  be  added  to  the  Durham  County 

Gaol. A subscription  has  been  commenced 

at  Edinburgh  for  another  statue  of  the  Queen, 
to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  of  Holy- 
rood  Palace.  The  town-council  gave  its  sanc- 
tion by  assisting  the  subscription. 


PAINTINGS— EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

An  interesting  discovery  of  wall  paintings 
has  just  been  made  in  scraping  the  walls  of  the 
Chapter  House  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  Beneath 
the  windows  this  edifice  dates  about  1230, 
and  the  wall  is  recessed  into  deep  early  Eng- 
lish coupled  niches,  with  bold  detail,  in  clus- 
tered shafts,  caps,  and  arch  mouldings.  The 
back  of  each  of  these  recesses  is  found  to 
have  had  a figure  about  six  feet  high,  standing 
under  a trefoil-headed  crocketted  canopy,  on 
alternately  a red  and  black  ground.  The 
spandrel  spaces  of  the  arches  are  filled  with 
foliage,  shaded  with  black.  All  the  probable 
saints  are  so  defaced  that  not  a feature  can  be 
traced,  and  the  same  treatment  has  been 
bestowed  on  two  tall  compositions  adjacent  to 
the  East  window,  each  having  two  niches  in 
the  height,  relieved  with  a black  ground,  ele- 
gantly diapered  with  orange  stars ; with  stars 
on  a red  border,  forming  the  parallelogram 
outline,  coved  into  a corbel  form  below.  The 
painting  is  apparently  in  oil,  and  of  the  third 
pointed  period,  somewhat  in  correspondence 
with  the  gorgeously  painted  and  gilt  roof 
added  by  Bishop  Lacy  in  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  perpendicular  superstructure  erected 
by  him.  The  name  of  David  has  shown  itself 
on  the  base  of  a series  of  unoccupied  niches 
(now  restored),  which  probably  once  con- 
tained other  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  of 
Holy  Writ.  E.  Ashwoth. 


Queen’s  College,  Cork. — Mr.  R.L.  Stop- 
ford,  of  Cork,  has  just  published  a very  nice 
view  of  the  new  college  erected  by  Sir  Thos. 
Deane,  which  we  illustrated  some  time  ago. 
Mr.  Stopford’s  view  shows  the  front  next  the 
water,  where,  on  a steep  bank  and  amongst 
trees  and  underwood,  the  effect  is  very  good. 


WORMS  CATHEDRAL. 
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CARVED  DOORWAY,  MILAN. 


WORMS  CATHEDRAL. 

Annexed  we  give  a view  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Romanesque  buildings  in 
i Germany,  the  Cathedral  of  Worms.  It  was 
begun  in  996,  and  consecrated  in  1016,  and  is 
built  of  the  same  red  stone  with  that  of  Spire. 

I It  has  two  round  towers  and  an  octagonal 

II  cupola  at  each  end.  The  absis  at  east  end  is 
multangular.  The  west  front  is  [flat.  At  both 

It  ends  are  ornamental  galleries,  of  which  the 
1 small  pillars  have  rich  capitals,  and  rest  on 
: bases  formed  of  grotesque  monsters:  similar 
; galleries  belt  the  round  towers. 

Hope  says — “ Over  the  south  entrance  pro- 
jects a canopy  whose  columns,  carved  on 
1 brackets,  are  bent  in  the  middle.  The  north 
t entrance  and  neighbouring  chapter-house  pre- 
c sent  some  very  beautiful  florid  Gothic.  On  the 
(pediment  over  the  porch,  under  a rich  canopy 
iin  high  relief,  is  seen  a figure  of  a queen  riding 
1 on  a chimera,  with  the  heads  of  an  eagle,  a 
(lion,  and  a man.  The  stone  spires  are  deco- 
rated by  windows,  with  whimsical  perforated 
(balls.  The  inside  presents  high,  narrow, 
c round-headed  arches.” 

There  is  no  entrance  at  the  west  end,  but 
1 only  at  the  side,  and  while  one  choir  and  altar 
r and  absis  is  at  the  east,  there  is  another  choir 
1 and  altar  and  absis  at  the  west  end. 


DOORWAY,  MILAN. 

Tiie  richly  carved  doorway  represented 
b above  is  in  Milan,  and  has  probably  been 
ic noticed  by  such  of  our  readers  as  have  visited 
h this  interesting  city. 


THE  HEMLOCK  STONE— NOTTINGHAM. 

In  descending  the  hill  from  Risby  toll-gate 
towards  Sandyam,  on  the  road  from  Derby  to 
Nottingham,  is  seen  a high  ridge  of  land 
covered  with  firs,  their  open  foliage  cutting  the 
horizon,  and  in  the  centre,  apparently  a barren 
knoll,  bearing  on  its  summit  a singularly- 
shaped  rock,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Hemlock  Stone,”  perhaps 
originally  called  the  “ Cromlech.” 

This  fragment  of  rock  lies  at  a distance  of 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  point  where  it  is 
first  observed,  and  may  be  visited  by  turning 
through  the  toll-gate  at  Whanscote  House,  and 
proceeding  half-a-mile  along  the  road,  when  it 
bursts  suddenly  in  sight  on  a hill  to  the  right, 
at  a few  hundred  yards  distance.  Its  appear- 
ance from  this  point  is  imposing,  not  unlike 
the  “ Cheesewring,”  of  Cornwall — the  top  pro- 
jecting over  the  sides  and  ends  considerably, 
and  its  summit  sloping  gently  towards  the  east, 
the  stone  itself  entirely  void  of  verdure  except 
having  on  the  top  a small  straggling  sloe-bush, 
and  on  the  side  a few  small  tufts  of  polypodium, 
not  much  enriched  with  weather  tints,  but, 
from  its  enormous  mass  projecting  against  a 
well-wooded  distance,  and  contrasting  with  the 
flowers  of  the  furze-bushes  in  the  foreground, 
its  effect  is  very  striking. 

At  some  period  it  would  appear  from  its 
position  to  have  been  a druidical  altar,  as  it 
stands  on  the  sloping  side  of  a hill,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  a plain,  on  which 
thousands  might  assemble,  and  overlooked  by 
two  other  hills  of  rather  greater  altitude,  pro- 
bably at  that  time  covered  with  a wood,  and 


likewise  within  a short  distance  of  a druidical 
residence  in  Nottingham-park.  As  there  was 
not  a place  of  sacrifice  nearer  than  at  the 
Peake  Hills,  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Derby,  such  a place  would  of  necessity  he 
wanting ; it  would,  therefore,  be  natural  to 
come  to  such  a conclusion,  that  it  had  been 
used  for  such  purposes. 

Few  of  our  topographers  have  made  many 
observations  upon  this  stone,  from  the  circum- 
stance, probably,  of  its  being  at  some  distance 
from  the  road,  and  not  being  in  sight,  only  at 
particular  points.  If  such  a monument  of 
antiquity  had  stood  on  one  of  the  hills  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  or  Devonshire,  it  would  long 
ago  have  attracted  the  attention  of  our  travel- 
ling antiquaries.  G.  J.  R. 


DURABILITY  OF  TERRA  COTTA. 

As  we  all  feel  interested  in  any  material  that 
may  hand  down  to  posterity  the  works  of  art 
and  talent  of  the  architectural  profession 
of  the  present  day,  I would  say  a few  words 
on  the  subject  of  Terra  Cotta  recently  brought 
under  notice  of  your  readers  ; and  seeing  that 
reference  is  made  to  the  bas-relief  in  the 
pediment  of  the  western  portico  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  I am  induced  to  give  a few 
words  descriptive  of  it.  The  composition 
consists  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
figures,  some  of  them  from  six  to  nine  feet 
high,  occupying  a space  in  the  pediment  of 
nearly  fifty  feet  in  length  : at  the  extremity  of 
the  pediment,  on  the  right  hand  of  Britannia, 
appear  the  wrecks  and  sinking  of  6hips  of 
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war,  representing  the  terrible  close  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  effects  of  British 
cannon,  mortars,  balls,  &c.,  which,  with 
an  anchor,  cable,  and  ships’  trophies,  termi- 
nate the  other  extremity  of  the  pediment. 
Had  this  work  been  executed  in  marble  it 
would  have  required  ten  years  in  labour,  and 
as  many  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  the 
marble ; whereas,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
expense  was  moderate,  and  the  time  did  not 
amount  to  two  years.  In  addition  to  the 
few  examples  referred  to  in  Mr.  Fowler’s 
paper,  such  as  the  screen  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  there  are  also  various 
statues  in  the  chapel,  as  well  as  arms  on  the 
barracks;  also  at  York,  Northampton,  Exeter, 
&c.,  and  on  the  late  guard-house  of  old 
Buckingham  Palace,  long  since  removed,  and 
the  barracks  throughout  Scotland,  various 
works  in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
arms  to  many  of  the  public  halls  in  London, 
at  the  Pelican,  Albion,  and  British  Fire 
Offices,  the  statue  of  Geo.  IV.,  sixteen  feet 
high,  on  Lincoln  Heath,  also  of  General  Lord 
Hill  at  Shrewsbury,  the  numerous  figures  or- 
namenting the  grounds  of  Alton  Towers,  the 
naval  column  to  Nelson  at  Montreal,  in 
Canada,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  America, 
Petersburgh,  Poland,  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  other  places  abroad,  with  the 
more  modern  examples  at  home,  such  as  the 
figures  surmounting  the  centre  pediment  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  those  lately  removed 
from  the  wings  (making  way  for  the  new 
fa?ade),  also  the  Corinthian  capitals  and  the 
rich  sculptured  frieze  surrounding  the  build- 
ing, the  military  trophies,  &c.,  Sec.,  with  an 
endless  variety  of  arms,  fountains.  See.,  &c. 
None  of  these  have  shown  any  symptoms  of 
decay,  even  in  the  extreme  points  of  the 
foliage ; and  undoubtedly,  if  under  the  control 
of  proper  management,  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  its  component  parts  (such  as 
were  used  at  Coade’s  works),  and  attention  to 
a proper  consistence  of  drying  before  burning, 
the  material  is  worthy  of  much  more  attention 
from  our  architects  than  has  hitherto  (of  late 
years)  fallen  to  its  lot.  T.  H. 


THE  COMPETITORS  FOR  DRAINING 
LONDON. 

A meeting  of  some  of  the  competitors  in- 
vited by  the  late  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to 
send  in  designs  for  the  drainage  of  London, 
and  their  friends,  was  held  at  Morley’s  Hotel, 
Westminster,  on  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  when 
we  understand  it  was  resolved, — 

“ That  a communication  he  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  expressing  the  sen- 
tfhients  of  this  meeting,  that  to  withhold  all 
prize,  reward,  or  employment  from  those 
whose  designs  were  considered  worthy  of 
honourable  and  distinctive  mention,  is  a de- 
parture from  the  promises  held  out  to  the 
competitors,  and  from  the  accepted  terms 
upon  which  all  professional  competition  has 
hitherto  been  encouraged,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  not  now  be  deemed  too  late  to  perform 
an  act  of  simple  justice  by  which  merit  will  be 
rewarded  and  future  competition  stimulated.” 
We  cordially  echo  the  spirit  of  the  resolution. 


FORM  OF  HOUSE-ROOFS. 

I have  been  a housekeeper  nearly  thirty 
years,  during  which  time  I have  lived  in  many 
mansions,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  build  one 
on  my  own  account.  I have  no  great  cause  to 
complain  of  smoky  chimneys,  but  I have  one 
which  always  smokes  in  a particular  wind,  and 
my  architect  having  made  it  very  lofty  and 
rising  from  a ridge,  I often  speculate  upon  the 
means  of  cure,  but  do  not  venture  to  attempt 
any,  having  the  fear  of  scaffold  poles  and 
broken  slates  before  my  eyes — for  getting  to  it 
by  a ladder  is  out  of  the  question. 

Although  I have  built  a house,  I have  but  a 
rude  idea  of  construction,  and  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  roof  should,  as  a matter  of 
course,  consist  of  ridge  and  valley,  imprac- 
ticable, or  nearly  so,  to  the  foot  of  any  one  but 
a slater ; and  when,  in  these  sanitary  times,  I 
reflect  that  four  things  are  very  desirable  in  a 
house,  viz.  freedom  from  smoke,  proper  venti- 
lation, all  rain-water  to  pass  through  the 
house,  using  what  is  wanted  and  flushing  the 
drains  with  the  remainder,  and  the  means  of 
readily  and  effectually  sweeping  the  chimneys, 


I cannot  see  why  all  roofs  of  dwelling-houses, 
and  particularly  in  streets  where  ornamental 
gables  and  other  roof  ornaments  are  out  of  the 
question,  should  not  be  perfectly  flat ; and  now 
that  we  have  various  materials  to  choose  from, 
all  difficulty  to  my  mind  is  removed,  and  if 
ever  I build  again  I will  have  a flat  roof. 

I have  mentioned  my  ungetatable  smoky 
chimney,  and  I have  besides  been  put  to  a 
great  expense  in  first  carrying  all  the  rain-water 
off  the  roof,  and,  secondly,  in  bringing  it  back 
again ; for,  as  my  architect  made  me  pay  for 
his  fancy  of  an  Italian  villa  (and  a precious 
blunder  it  is,  every  one  abusing  it),  my  eaves 
hang  over  about  a yard  all  round,  so  that  I 
have  had  to  pay  for  some  200  or  300  feet  of 
gutters  and  spouting,  always  choking  with 
sparrows’  nests,  &c.,  and  as  I want  the  rain- 
water for  the  bath  and  closets,  I have  had  to 
lead  it  all  back  again  by  all  sorts  of  circum- 
bendihi,  as  Dr.  Dilworth  would  say. 

Pater  Familias. 


PAYMENT  OF  SURVEYORS,  &c.,  BY 
LOCAL  HEALTH-BOARDS. 

BURNHAM. 

Permit  me  once  more  to  direct  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  especially  those  who  are  rate-payers 
in  provincial  towns,  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
**  Public  Health  Act,  1848,”  is  about  to  be  carried 
out  by  some  of  the  local  boards. 

The  Burnham  Local  Board,  to  wit,  offer,  by 
advertisement  in  your  paper  and  elsewhere,  the 
magnificent  premium  of  20/.  for  the  best  plan, 
estimate,  and  specification,  for  draining  the  town 
of  Burnham,  and  for  supplying  it  with  good  water; 
and  even  this  burst  of  liberal  feeling  towards  a 
highly  respectable  and  scientific  profession  is  not 
unchequered,  since  the  board  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  of  rejecting  all  the  plans  sent  in,  and  the 
money  will  not  be  paid  until  after  the  approval  of 
the  local  board):  the  plan  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the 
“ General  Board  of  Health.” 

Now,  Sir,  I apprehend  it  is  not  requisite  to  pos- 
sess professional  knowledge  to  discover  that,  in 
order  to  do  properly,  or  even  inefficiently,  what  is 
required  to  be  done  at  Burnham,  an  engineer  or 
surveyor  must  incur  considerable  expense  ; he  must 
make  sufficient  research  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  water 
supply  ; he  must  possess  himself  with  a tolerably 
accurate  map  of  the  district  before  he  can  pretend 
to  estimate,  even  approximately,  the  probable  cost 
of  his  scheme;  and,  as  a sine  qua  non,  he  must 
procure  a correct  section  of  the  levels  of  the  district 
before  he  can  step  an  inch  in  the  path  of  his  under- 
taking. 

All  these  conditions  being  obvious,  I would  ask 
you,  Sir,  is  it  likely  a gentleman  competent  to  their 
fulfilment  will  go  to  Burnham,  or  even  give  to  the 
business  the  requisite  time  in  his  office,  with  the 
mere  chance  that  if  an  incompetent  tribunal  (I  say 
it  respectfully,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a com- 
mittee of  private  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  can  de- 
termine upon  the  best  plan  of  carrying  out  a work 
of  this  kind)  shall  pronounce  his  plan  the  best,  and 
only  then,  he  is  to  be  repaid  a portion  of  his  costs 
out  of  pocket.  I think,  Sir,  we  may  safely  assume 
such  a gentleman  will  not  respond  to  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  Burnham  Local  Board,  but  that  he  will 
rather  do  as  I am  free  to  confess  I am  doing, — sit  in 
his  office,  waiting  for  the  good  lime  that’s  coming, 
than  to  assist,  by  any  act  of  his,  in  propagating  a 
state  of  things  only  equalled  by  the  position  of  a 
journeyman  clergyman  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  results  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  profession,  let  us  consider  a few  of  the 
consequences  likely  to  result  to  the  ratepayers  of 
Burnham  from  the  manner  in  which  their  represent- 
atives at  the  Local  Board  of  Health  have,  in  their 
collective  wisdom,  thought  proper  to  deal  with  this 
business. 

First,  I am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say,  being 
totally  unacquainted  with  Burnham,  that  if  this 
work  had  been  let  by  tender,  the  first  cost  would 
have  much  exceeded  the  20/.  now  offered.  Many 
clever  men  will  often  work  assiduously  for  a small 
certainty,  who  would  turn  with  contempt  and  dis- 
gust from  a lottery  such  as  the  one  contemplated  ; 
so  that  the  first  outlay  might  not  have  been  in- 
creased, and  the  Board  might  have  satisfied  itself  of 
the  competency  of  the  applicant  before  he  had  been 
asked  to  expend  one  penny  in  the  service,  beyond 
the  postage  of,  and  paper  upon  which  he  wrote,  his 
tender.  Secondly,  as  to  more  important  results, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  best  plan  produced  by 
this  competition  contemplates  the  laying  down 
of  12-inch  water-pipes  where  10  would  be  sufficient, 
10  where  8 would  answer,  8 where  6,  and  6 where 
4 would  do  : without  pursuing  the  subject  further 
and  calculating  on  the  present  London  price  of  iron 
pipes,  five  guineas  per  ton,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the 
result. 

I have  now  before  me  a plan  and  estimate  I have 
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recently  most  carefully  prepared  for  the  drainage 
and  water  supply  of  a provincial  town, — I should 
imagine  a parallel  case  with  the  one  upon  which  we 
are  now  discussing  : — 

My  10-inch  pipe  will  cost,  including 


laying,  about  .£490  0 0 

Were  this  12-inch,  it  would  cost 656  0 0 

£166  0 0 

The  8-inch  will  cost  about £1,261  0 0 

The  1 0-inch  would  be 1,625  0 0 

£364  0 0 

The  6 -inch  will  cost  about £325  0 0 

The  8-inch  would  be 485  0 0 

£160  0 0 

The  4-inch  will  cost  about £830  0 0 

The  6 -inch  would  be 1,300  0 0 


£470  0 0 


So  that  in  this  town  an  erroneous  theory 
would  involve  an  additional  outlay  in 

the  first  case  of £166  0 0 

In  the  second  364  0 0 

In  the  third 160  0 0 

In  the  fourth 470  0 0 


£1,160  0 0 

in  the  pipes  for  water  supply  alone,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  drainage,  in  which  the  relative  cost  of 
pipes  of  9 inches  and  18  inches  bore  are  about  as 
1 to  4.  Edward  Rvde.  , 


ISOO&0. 

A Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  Future 

Location  of  the  National  Gallery  and  Royal 

Academy.  London  : Parker,  1850. 

The  object  of  this  letter  by  Mr.  John  Doyle, 
which  is  both  fairly  and  clearly  written,  is  to 
urge  the  removal  of  the  National  Gallery,  from 
its  present  location,  to  a more  eligible  site, 
leaving  the  present  building  wholly  to  the  uses 
of  the  lloyal  Academy  and  its  exhibitions  and 
lectures.  After  pointing  out  various  reasons 
why  the  national  pictures  should  not  be  longer 
allowed  to  remain  where  they  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  why  the  present  gal- 
leries should  be  retained  for  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  modern  pictures,  and  the  schools  and 
lectures  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Doyle  proceeds 
to  review  some  of  these  former  reasons  briefly, 
as  follows,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a proper  site  for  the 
national  pictures  : — 

•‘Now  comes  the  important  inquiry,— What 
ought  to  be  the  site  of  the  new  and  permanent 
National  Gallery  ? I have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  vicinity  of  a great  thoroughfare  in  the  heart 
of  the  metropolis  is  not  appropriate — that  for  the 
due  preservation  of  the  pictures,  the  interest  and  ex- 
tension of  the  institution  itself,  and  the  better  diffu- 
sion of  its  beneficial  influences,  it  is  expedient  that 
it  should  be  removed  at  least  a short  distance  from 
the  noise,  turmoil,  dust,  and  smoke  inseparable 
from  such  a locality,  and  placed  in  circumstances  as 
far  as  possible  harmonizing  with  its  high  purposes. 
If,  my  lord,  I apprehend  rightly,  no  situation  will 
be  found  to  meet,  in  all  respects,  those  require- 
ments so  well  as  Kensington  Gardens,  and  more 
particularly  the  site  on  which  the  palace  stands. 
This  latter,  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  will  be 
found  not  only  free  from  every  objection  which 
attaches  to  Trafalgar-square,  but  to  possess  all  the 
recommendations  which  the  most  scrupulous  judg- 
ment could  exact.  Placed  near  the  town’s  western 
extremity — between  its  two  principal  thoroughfares, 
which  here  approximate  so  as  almost  to  embrace  it, 
and  from  which  it  is  just  sufficiently  separated  to 
protect  it  from  those  annoyauces  attendant  upon 
a too  close  approximation  to  a great  highway — 
accessible  with  all  desirable  facility  by  the  public 
conveyances,  now  brought  within  the  means  of 
the  humblest — approached  through  the  parks  and 
its  own  grounds  by  the  most  beautiful  walks — a spot 
visited  by  all  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  which  we 
would  with  most  pride  and  pleasure  conduct  the 
footsteps  of  a stranger, — whether  looked  at  with  re- 
ference to  architectural  purposes,  its  agreeable 
associations,  its  pure  atmosphere,  or  its  general 
convenience,  it  will,  if  I mistake  not,  be  found  un- 
exceptionable. With  reference  to  architectural 
purposes,  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  a nobler 
site  for  a public  building.  The  praise  bestowed  by 
the  committee  upon  Trafalgar-square  is,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  far  more  justly  due  to  this  part  of 
Kensington  Gardens  ; for  here  no  incongruities,  no 
deformed  masses  of  brick  and  mortar  mar  the  archi- 
tect's efforts  and  offend  the  critic’s  eye — while 
Nature  herself,  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  the 
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landscape-gardener,  contributes  to  its  beauty  by 
presenting  to  the  spectator  distant  views  of  its  fine 
position,  through  long  vistas  of  stately  trees.  The 
air  of  tranquillity  which  reigns  around  the  spot  itself, 
embraced  as  it  is  within  the  circle  of  the  most 
populous  capital  in  Europe,  is  almost  marvellous, 
and  would  add  a great  and  appropriate  charm  to  a 
place  dedicated,  like  a National  Gallery,  to  the  con- 
templation and  study  of  fine  art. 

Some  may  be  disposed  at  the  first  glance  to  re- 
gard Kensington  Gardens  as  too  distant  for  public 
convenience.  On  further  examination  I feel  assured, 
my  Lord,  that  this  distance,  so  far  from  amounting 
to  an  objection,  will  appear  to  be  a positive  re- 
commendation. For  whose  benefit  is  a National 
Gallery  intended?  Is  it  not,  above  all,  for  the 
I honest  liard-working  artisan — the  class  which 
forms’ the  great  mass  of  our  town  population? 
Well,  how  does  he  visit  Buch  an  institution?  Is 
it  because  it  stands  near  his  own  door,  or  that 
he  happens  to  be  passing  by  ? Is  it  by  snatching 
half-an-hour  from  his  restricted  meal-time,  or  by 
I loitering  upon  the  errand  of  his  employer  ? 

| Certainly  not ! That  is  neither  the  way  in 
which  he  does  visit,  or  in  which  he  ought  to 
i visit  such  a place.  More  naturally  and  fitly 
he  makes  it  the  object  of  holiday  relaxation — 
leaving  his  too  often  unhealthy  employment  and 
abode,  he  goes  forth  with  his  family  as  much  for 
I fresh  air  as  for  amusement.  By  associating,  there- 
! fore,  an  agreeable  little  excursion  with  an  intellec- 
i tual  treat,  you  at  once  benefit  him  in  both  body 
i and  mind,  and  add  immensely  to  his  enjoyment 
i and  happiness. 

But,  my  lord,  we  have  the  light  of  experience  to 
! guide  us  in  this  matter.  I have  no  exact  statistics  to 
i refer  to,  but  I believe  I am  correct  in  stating,  that 
i nearly  as  many  people  visit  Hampton  Court  as  our 
I National  Gallery  at  Charing-cross.  It  has  been 
: playfully  but  not  the  less  positively  asserted,  that 
i even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Strand  are  just  as  familar 
with  the  one  as  with  the  other. 

Would  the  site  here  proposed  be  less  acceptable 
to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  : I apprehend 

i not : on  the  contrary,  it  is  strongly  my  opinion, 

; that  if  the  gallery  were  placed  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, it  would  be  far  more  frequented  by  both. 

There  is  another  class,  my  lord,  entitled  to  con- 
I sideration,  namely,  the  professional  artist.  How 
: would  the  change  affect  him  ? I have  no  hesitation 
in  answering  that  by  placing  the  national  collection 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  thereby  compelling  the 
i artistic  student  to  take  some  wholesome  bodily  exer- 
! cise  in  connexion  with  his  intellectual  pursuits,  we 
| should  be  conferring  upon  him  a great  benefit — a 
I benefit  which  he  would  soon  learn  gratefully  to 
i appreciate : but  the  predilection  entertained  by 
! artists  for  Kensington  Gardens,  as  a place  of  re- 
j creation  and  study  of  nature,  is  notorious.” 

The  Architectural  History  of  Gloucester,  from 

the  earliest  period  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
| century.  By  John  Clarke,  Architect. 

I Gloucester:  T.  R.  Davies. 

The  arrangement  of  this  work,  is,  at  all 
> events,  novel ; instead  of  giving  detached  his- 
\>  tories  of  each  building,  the  author,  Mr.  Clarke, 
p has  divided  the  work  into  periods,  in  each  of 

i which  he  has  described  the  parts  which  belong 
: to  the  time  under  consideration.  Thus,  in 
|l  describing  Gloucester  Cathedral,  the  crypt  and 

ii  nave  are  treated  of  under  the  head  of  the 
‘ “ Norman  period,”  while  the  tower  does  not 
\ come  into  notice  until  four  chapters  later,  under 
. the  “ Perpendicular  period;”  and  in  this  way 
i each  edifice  is  dissected,  “ in  the  same  way 
1'  that  geologists  would  divide  the  organic  re- 
n mains  of  one  country  into  primary,  secondary, 
|i  and  tertiary.” 

This  mode  of  arrangement,  while  it  interferes 
i with  the  use  of  the  volume  as  a hand-book  for 
! sight-seers,  has  a value  to  the  student.  The 
If  work  is  illustrated  with  a number  of  etchings 
l by  the  author,  scarcely  up  to  the  mark. 


Utocellanea. 

Injury  to  Egyptian  Monuments. — A 
c correspondent  of  the  Athenceum  expresses  just 
i indignation  at  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Lepsius 
1 has  treated  some  of  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

1 He  gives  one  instance.  “ Belzoni’s  tomb  is 
t the  richest  of  all  in  Art,  in  illustration  of  the 
r religion  and  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians  as 
v well  as  of  their  astronomy, — besides  having 
1 hundreds  of  square  yards  of  hieroglyphics 
i thickly  interspersed  with  cartouches  (or  royal 
r names).  It  is  still  painted  as  brilliantly  as 
v when  the  deeply  cut  letters  were  first  filled  with 
1:  bright  colours.  From  one  spot  I counted 
t twenty-five  white  blotches  in  the  limestone, 
f from  four  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  on  a wall 


covered  with  hieroglyphics,  quite  perfect. 
There  were  as  many  more  beyond  my  light  and 
eye,  no  doubt.  This  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Lip- 
sius.  The  effect  is  the  same  and  the  injury 
similar  to  what  would  be  produced  by  cutting 
out  from  the  illustrated  Froissart  of  Francis 
the  First  at  Paris  all  the  royal  and  noble  names 
through  twenty  pages.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  case.  From  [the  nature  of  the 
close-grained  limestone  it  is  evident  that  not 
one  in  three  names  or  words  could  have  been 
cut  off  whole;  and,  therefore,  the  evidence 
obtained  would  be  inferior  to  a wax  or  a paper 
cast  or  a careful  copy, — all  easily  made.  There 
is  no  work  of  Art  in  this  case, — no  value  in 
the  words  except  as  evidence;  and  the  charac- 
ters are  as  plain  as  Dr.  Lepsius’s  many  titles 
on  his  title-pages  in  Berlin.  What  then  could 
be  the  motive  which  inspired  this  laborious 
robbery,  if  it  were  not  to  conceal  from  others 
what  the  energy  of  Belzoni  and  the  money  of 
England  had  made  patent  to  all  the  world  ; 
and  this  where  discoveries  as  to  the  period  of 
Ozutasen  or  Sethos  the  First,  the  father  of 
Rhamses  [Sesostris],  are  most  anxiously  ex- 
pected and  sought  for  by  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  Egyptian  archaeology, — those  very 
persons  who  buy  and  appreciate  Dr.  Lepsius’s 
books  ?”  He  says  his  Arab  guide,  “ after  again 
and  again  showing  us  different  illustrations  of 
the  Professor’s  industry,  and  referring  to  the 
written  and  oral  opinions  of  travellers,  broke 
out  with  an  energy  which  made  its  own  lan- 
guage— ‘ Effendi  Inglis  tell,  Lepsius,  one  kelb 
kelb,  onejackal,  one  dog  :’ — a sentiment  which 
we  heartily  concurred  in,  as  6ome  of  your  read- 
ers possibly  may.” 

Spitalfields  School  of  Design. — The 
annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  17th,  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle  in  the  chair,  when  a report  was 
read  and  prizes  presented.  The  chairman  said 
that  the  school  of  design  in  Spitalfields  was 
eminently  calculated  to  confer  peculiar  advan- 
tages on  the  district  in  which  it  was  placed. 
That  district  was  the  seat  of  drudgery  and  toil. 
Those  who  earned  out  a scanty  subsistence  by 
their  drudgery  and  toil  were  not  placed  in  the 
magnificent  squares  near  the  glittering  palaces, 
or  the  lofty  porticos  with  which  the  west  end 
of  the  metropolis  abounded.  Magnificent 
scenery  was  not  to  he  found  in  the  crowded 
streets  and  narrow  alleys  in  which  their  lot  was 
passed.  It  followed,  then,  that  a sense  of  duty, 
as  many  of  these  humble  labourers  might  be  a 
Claude,  a Turner,  or  even  a Wordsworth, 
made  it  imperative  upon  them  to  provide  for 
them  means  of  improving  their  studies  which 
were  not  found  in  their  daily  walks.  The  im- 
pulse once  given,  the  spark  communicated,  and 
the  train  once  fired,  they  found  the  lowly  in- 
habitants of  cellars  and  garrets  bringing  forth 
the  magnificent  specimens  which  had  that  day 
been  exhibited.  He  did  not  mean  to  tell  them 
that  schools  of  design  could  create  an  imagina- 
tion,— that  could‘only  be  done  by  Him  who 
clustered  the  stars  and  foliaged  the  flowers; 
but  they  could  do  much,  they  could  light  up 
the  dark  and  rugged  paths  of  evil,  and  make 
the  humble  labourer  discover  new  beauties  in 
the  common  rays  of  the  sun. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress. — The 
electric  telegraph  has  been  introduced  into 
Austrian  state  steamers,  to  enable  the  com- 
mander to  communicate  directly  with  the 
engine-room. A convention  has  been  en- 

tered into  between  Belgium  and  Prussia,  for 
the  establishment , of  an  electric  telegraph  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  will  connect  Ber- 
lin with  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Antwerp,  Brussels, 

Ostend,  and  the  French  frontier. The 

French  Legislative  Committee’s  report  on  the 
telegraph  has  been  brought  up  by  M.  Leverrier. 
It  states  that  the  north  of  France  will  shortly 
be  connected  with  the  centre  and  the  west  by 
electric’ telegraph.  The  committee  recommends 
opening  the  lines  to  the  public  under  certain 
restrictions,  and  that  the  Government  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  journals  on  reduced 
terms  compared  with  the  ordinary  tariff,  which 
is  proposed  to  be  three  francs  for  one  to  twenty 
words,  with  an  addition  of  twelve  cents  a 

myriametre. The  lines  of  electric  telegraph 

are  now  spread  over  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  One  commencing  at  Burling- 
ton, frontier  of  Canada,  goes  to  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Washington,  passing  through  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia ; then  crossing  Virginia, 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  it  extends  by  Richmond, 


Raleigh,  Colombia,  Augusta,  and  Mobile,  to 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  embouchure  of  Mississippi, 
at  New  Orleans.  From  New  Orleans  a second 
principal  line  ascends  the  valleys  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  to  Louisville.  Other  lines 
commence  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  going 
towards  the  centre  of  the  country,  or  ascending 
to  the  great  Northern  Lakes.  The  line  from 
Burlington  to  New  Orleans  is  2600  miles,  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville  1150  miles.  These 
lines  do  not  always  follow  the  railways,  but 
generally  take  the  shortest  course.  The  wires 
are  on  posts,  with  glass  insulating  rollers  ; but 
passing  a river,  or  arm  of  sea,  are  in  gutta 
percha  tubes,  sunk  under  water.  The  telegraph 
from  New  York  to  Washington  passes  thus  under 
four  miles  of  the  sea.  Construction  and  repair 
are  submitted  to  rigid  economy,  and  farmers 
over  whose  lands  the  lines  run  frequently  keep 
them  in  order  for  liberty  to  use  the  telegraphs. 

Notwithstanding  an  inveterate  opposition 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  persisted  in  to  the  end, 
the  British  Electric  Telegraph  Company’s 
Bill  has  passed  through  Committee  without 
material  alteration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
bantling  will  not  now  be  smothered  by  amalga- 
mative  kindness,  since  it  has  so  sturdily  with- 
stood all  openly  inimical  attempts  to  give  it  its 
quietus. 

Models. — The  Model  of  part  of  Liverpool, 
the  docks,  &c.,  now  in  progress  for  the  1851 
Exhibition,  is  to  be  on  so  large  a scale  as  to 
show  everything  distinctly,  and  will  cost  about 
7501.  A model  of  London  has  been  made  for 
the  same  purpose,  on  a scale  of  8 inches  to  the 
mile,  and  containing  in  all  96  square  feet.  We 
understand  that  it  exhibits  the  exact  situation 
of  all  the  public  buildings,  churches,  bridges, 
railways,  &c.,  with  the  Thames  from  Battersea 
to  Rotherhithe,  and  shows  the  different  eleva- 
tions of  the  streets. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  purchase  for  the  new 
Museum  at  Manchester  Mr.  Carrington’s  large 
plan-model  (6  feet  by  3 feet  11  inches)  of 
3,000  square  miles  of  district  in  England, 
comprising  the  country  lying  in  a broad  belt 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey,  includ- 
ing a great  part  of  Yorkshire,  Nottingham, 
Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire,  described  by  us 

some  time  since. A subscription  is  on  foot 

to  place  Siborne’s  Model  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  in  the  Museum  of  the  United  Ser- 
vice Club. 

Locomotives  with  Animal  Power 
within  them. — Signor  Clemente  Masserano, 
of  Pignerol,  Piedmont,  has  patented  a new 
machine  analogous  to  the  American  Tread- 
wheeled Coach  some  time  since  described  in 
The  Builder.  In  the  present  instance  the 
horses  work  on  a platform,  called  a pedivella, 
inside  the  vehicle,  and  the  power  of  thdlr 
weight,  as  well  as  of  their  motion,  is  made  use 
of  by  means  of  ropes  communicating  with  the 
axle-trees  of  the  leading  wheels.  It  is  alleged 
that  a speed  of  even  60  miles  an  hour  can  be 
realized  by  means  of  the  mechanism,  without 
any  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of 
the  horses,  which  is  merely  a walk,  in  which 
the  animal  does  not  actually  advance  beyond 
a single  step,  the  platform  retreating  instead. 
A model  “ impulsoria,”  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  brought  to  this  country,  and  is  at  work, 
but  at  a much  more  moderate  speed  than 
the  maximum  boasted  of,  on  the  South  Western 
Railway.  It  is  thought  that,  as  feeders  on 
branch  lines,  such  vehicles  might  be  both 
economical  and  useful. 

A Patent  has  been  taken  out  at  New 
York  for  a “ peculiar  process  of  making 
bricks.”  The  patentee  in  a letter,  states  that 
“ he  can  build  a blue,  or  a yellow,  or  a green, 
or  a rainbow  house,  precisely  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  owner.” 

Smitiifield  Market. — The  Markets  Im- 
provement Committee  of  the  City  Council  have 
reported  “ on  the  references  made  to  it  on  the 
Royal  Commission  respecting  Smithfield  and 
on  the  letter  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,”  that  they 
recommend  the  court  to  abide  by  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  committee.  In  course  of  a 
discussion  on  the  report  opened  on  Thursday 
in  last  week,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Islington  Cattle  Market  and  Abattoir 
Company,  offering  to  aid  in  fulfilling  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
by  conveying  their  property  to  the  corporation 
on  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  with  a view  to 
the  abolition  of  Smithfield  Market. 
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Result  of  the  Water  Gas, — It  has 
long  been  conjectured  that  a universal  me- 
chanical power  would  sooner  or  later  be  ob- 
tained, either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
the  agency  of  that  great  binding  chain  of  the 
universe,  “electricity;”  but  hitherto  the  direct 
application  of  that  agent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  reduction  of  water  to  its  elements  by  it  on 
the  other,  either  from  complexity  or  inefficiency, 
have  failed.  However,  if  the  American  water- 
gas  be  really  the  solid  discovery  they  would 
have  us  believe,  and  if  we  can  obtain  the  ele- 
ment with  such  facility  and  at  such  an  insig- 
nificant cost, — if  there  be  nothing  hidden,  no- 
thing held  in  reserve,  nor  any  practical  diffi- 
culties in  realizing  unlimited  volumes, — then, 
indeed,  we  have  arrived  at  an  epoch  from 
whence  will  date  one  of  the  most  grand 
achievements  ever  accomplished  by  practical 
science.  For  it  is  not  the  power  of  obtaining 
a mere  gas  light  without  the  aid  of  coals  that 
will  result,  though  that  is  of  vast  importance; 
but  we  possess  the  means  of  acquiring  an  un- 
limited supply  of  “ heat  ” universally  in  every 
region  and  clime,  which,  if  not  applicable  to 
all,  will  be  so,  to  most  of  our  practical  purposes, 
including  our  domestic,  our  manufacturing  to 
a large  extent,  the  propulsion  of  our  railway 
trains,  our  steamships,  &c.,  the  consequences 
of  which  I need  not  enlarge  upon ; and  hence, 
if  there  be  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
American  statements,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  have  at  length  obtained  in- 
directly a universal  mechanical  power,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  means  of  heating  and  lighting  our 
dwellings. — W.  G. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel,  built  at  Bilson, 
Dean  Forest,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Aaron 
Goold,  was  opened  on  Friday,  the  21st  June. 
It  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  54  feet  long, 
41  feet  wide,  and  46  feet  high  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof.  The  west-end  consists  of  a porch, 
with  buttresses.  The  window  over  is  a 
five-light,  with  a circular  light  of  nine 
panels,  on  each  side  of  the  porch  a three- 
light  window,  an  octagon  buttress  and 
pinnacle  at  each  corner.  On  the  north 
and  south  sides  five  two-light  windows 
and  buttresses,  and  at  the  east-end  a five-light 
window.  All  the  windows  vary  in  the  tracery, 
and  are  glazed,  the  margins  with  stained  glass 
and  the  inner  parts  with  a cathedral  glass, 
except  the  east  window,  which  is  all  of  stained 
glass,  and  in  the  centre  compartment  of  west 
window  is  introduced  a likeness  of  the  vene- 
rable Wesley;  an  open  roof  of  deal,  with 
curved  braces,  and  boarded,  the  whole  to  imi- 
tate oak  ; inclosed  pews  of  deal-stained  oak, 
and  mahogany  capping;  the  pulpit  and  altar- 
rail  of  oak.  At  the  east-end  is  |a  school- 
room, 36  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  1 1 feet  high  to 
the  wall-plate,  and  20  feet  high  to  the  ridge  of 
roof.  The  whole  is  built  of  Forest  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  quoins,  buttresses,  pinnacles,  win- 
dows, and  cornice.  Messrs.  Jacques  and  Son, 
of  Gloucester,  were  the  architects. 

Iron. — A patent  for  improvements  in  iron- 
pipe  or  tube  manufacture  has  been  taken  out 
by  Messrs.  A.  B.  Cochrane  and  A.  Slate,  of 
Dudley,  engineers  : amongst  other  claims,  are, 
a mode  of  guiding  the  internal  pattern  of 
moulds,  so  as  to  prevent  unsteadiness  in  lift- 
ing ; a mode  of  ramming  in  the  6and,  by  in- 
closing the  guide-rod  in  a rotating  ramming- 
in  tube;  a mode  of  drying  moulds,  by  hot  air 
driven  through  cylinders  within  them ; and  a 
mode  of  coating  cast-iron  pipes  with  glass, 
with  a composition  of  130  parts  flint-glass,  20 
soda,  and  12  boracic  acid. The  Navy  Com- 

missioners and  the  East  India  Company’s 
Finance  Committee  are  about  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  supplies  of  iron. The  union  of 

wood  with  iron,  alluded  to  in  a previous  note 
on  the  effect  of  shot  on  iron  war-vessels,  ap- 
pears to  have  little  influence  in  diminishing  the 
deadly  effect  of  fractured  shot  and  splintered 
iron  in  “ ball  practice  ” on  iron  ships.  Hollow 
shot,  in  particular,  is  shivered  and  scattered 
like  shells,  in  every  direction,  when  it  strikes 

on  iron  sides  or  beams. -The  ironmasters 

have  resorted  to  a new  move  to  prevent  the 
anticipated  further  fall  in  prices.  During  the 
last  three  weeks  they  have  put  out  of  blast  no 
less  than  twenty  furnaces  in  the  South  Stafford- 
shire and  East  Worcestershire  districts,  and 
the  number  is  still  on  the  increase,  so  that  the 
reluctance  to  diminish  wages  has  issued  in  a 
resolution,  absolutely  necessary,  it  may  be,  to 
take  them  away  altogether.  The  work  of  mills 


and  forges  is  also  being  further  restricted. 
Prices,  however,  have  scarcely  been  prevented 
from  going  further  down,  even  by  measures  so 
severe,  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  resolution  to 
sustain  previous  prices  has  been  met  by 
“underselling,”  which  just  means,  that  prices 
have  already  shown  more  than  a tendency  to 
give  way ; and,  on  the  whole,  as  observed  by 
the  Morning  Herald’s  correspondent,  “ the 
transactions  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  trade 
were  characterized  by  anything  but  that  anima- 
tion which  usually  indicates  a sound  and 
healthy  state  of  trade.”  Accounts,  however, 
were  satisfactorily  settled  with  the  masters. 
The  nominal  prices  quoted  in  the  interest  of 
the  trade  itself,  are  : — Bar  iron,  61.  per  ton ; 
rod  and  sheet,  8 1. ; pig,  2 1.  15s.  to  31.  10s.,  the 
latter  best  grey  forge. 

Impovements  in  Cutting  Metals, 
Street  Sweeping,  &c. — A patent  has  been 
granted  to  J.  Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  en- 
gineer, for  the  adaptation  to  a turning-lathe  of 
two  or  more  tools  acting  simultaneously,  and 
placed  at  different  radial  points  of  the  work; 
secondly,  for  adding  bottom  and  top  slide 
rest  to  slide  lathes,  with  separate  traversing 
motion,  as  exemplified  by  drawing;  thirdly, 
for  improvements  in  slotting,  shaping,  planing, 
and  similar  machines  receiving  motion  through 
a crank,  by  which  the  work  passes  more 
rapidly  in  one  direction  than  another.  As 
regards  the  street-sweeping  machine,  the  pe- 
culiar arrangements  described  appear  to  ad- 
just the  pressure  of  the  broom  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  surface  of  the  street,  road,  &c. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Walker. 
— A subscription  is  being  organized  to  present 
a suitable  testimonial  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Walker, 
in  recognition  of  his  almost  single-handed 
fight  during  many  years  with  the  evils  of  in- 
tramural burial,  and  the  ultimate  success  of 
his  efforts.  A meeting  was  held  on  the  10th 
inst.  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  M.P.  in  the  chair, 
when  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken.  We 
trust  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
appeal  will  be  generally  and  liberally  re- 
sponded to. 

The  Twopenny  Desecration  of  St. 
Paul’s.— Mr.  Hume  proposes  on  going  into 
committee  of  supply  to  move  in  the  Commons 
that  the  regulations  for  restricting  admission 
to  St.  Paul’s  are  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  feelings  of  veneration  for  religion  and  of 
respect  for  departed  greatness  which  free 
access  is  calculated  to  inspire,  and  that,  con- 
sidering the  result  of  free  admission  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  her  Majesty  be  prayed  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  afford  to  the  public  free 
admission  to  St.  Paul’s  and  its  monuments. 

Lewiston  and  Queenston  Suspen- 
sion Bridge. — This  bridge,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  by  many  feet  the  longest  in 
the  world,  in  one  clear  span,  has  recently  been 
put  under  contract  by  the  joint  companies 
holding  the  charters  from  New  York  and 
British  Governments.  The  bridge  will  con- 
nect the  shores  of  the  Niagara  river  at  Lewis- 
ton, New  York,  and  Queenston,  Canada 
West,  and  will  be  1,042  feet  between  the  points 
of  support ; the  roadway  will  be  75  feet  above 
the  water,  19  feet  wide,  and  will  be  capable  of 
sustaining  a load  of  800  tons.  The  towers  of 
support  are  to  be  built  of  hydraulic  masonry, 
surmounted  with  cast-iron  caps,  which  are  76 
feet  above  the  roadway. — American  Railroad 
Journal. 

British  Manufacturers  and  Schools 
of  Design. — The  manufacturers  were  continu- 
ally crying  out  that  the  French  and  Germans, 
nay,  even  the  supine  Austrians,  were  excelling 
them  in  design  and  elegance  of  manufacture ; 
and  to  supply  the  necessary  defensive  weapons 
English  schools  of  design  were  instituted.  For 
a time  everybody  was  in  raptures ; but  finding 
that  the  schools  could  not  effect  impossibili- 
ties, and  that  they  really  were  not  immense 
machines  for  evolving  new  patterns  (the  great 
manufacturing  intellect  not  rising  to  designs ), 
the  schools  were  neglected,  the  old  system  of 
vamping  up  worn-out  designs,  worthless  even 
when  new,  was  again  resorted  to,  and  the  night- 
mare of  foreign  competition  again  startles  the 
English  manufacturer  from  his  lethargy.  He 
does  not  stop  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
foreigners’  success, — that  they  have  employed 
schools  of  design  for  many  years  past,  and 
have  been  content  to  wait  till  the  art-education 
of  the  pupil  was  complete  before  they  expected 
him  to  furnish  them  with  complete  designs, 


or  to  reflect  that  by  employing  the  same  means 
we  may  do  more  than  our  foreign  rivals  have 
done, — may  carry  our  distress  into  their  terri- 
tory, and  show  that  English  workmanship, 
united  to  sound  design,  will  carry  the  world’s 
market  before  it.  The  mass  of  manufacturers 
will  not  move.  They  are  ready  to  admit,  theo- 
retically, that  the  school  does  good  to  them- 
selves, to  their  workmen,  to  the  public, — but 
they  will  afford  no  help  to  extend  the  benefit. 
For  their  own  sakes  we  intreat  them  to  shake 
off  this  apathy.  The  position  of  the  school  is 
really  precarious.  The  Government  is  willing 
to  extend  its  grant,  provided  adequate  local 
subscriptions  are  raised  to  meet  it.  Let,  then, 
an  effort  be  made.  Let  not  a school  bearing 
so  closely  on  local  manufacturing  prosperity  be 
the  only  institution  ineffectively  supported  by 
our  townsmen. — Birmingham  Gazette. 


TENDERS 

For  the  New  Markot  at  Billingsgate.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bun- 
ning,  architect. 

Harrison £9.785  0 0 

Jay  9,783  0 0 

Holland  y,73G  0 0 

Myers  8,959  0 0 

l’iper  8,810  0 0 

Trego  (accepted) 8,766  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  Yicarage  House  at  Leigh  ton 
Buzzard,  Beds.  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  architect. 

Merry,  Leighton £1,015  5 7 

Mead,  do 998  lo  0 

Hannoll  do 095  0 0 

Lumsden,  London  990  0 0 

Bremner,  do.  (accepted)  937  0 0 ft 


For  rebuilding  a W arehouse  in  Camomile-street,  Bishops- 
gate.  Mr.  Moore,  architect.  The  quantities  were  sup. 
plied. 

Harding  £1,795  0 0 

Riper  1,4H9  0 0 

Ashley  and  Sons  1,383  0 0 

Brown 1,325  0 0 


[Advertisement.] 

A list  of  tenders  for  erecting  the  carcases  of  Two  Shops 
and  a Public  House  on  Messrs.  Overton  and  Hughes's 
Freehold  Estate  at  Holloway  : — 

Tear £481  0 0 

Batlerby 474  0 0 

Hocken  .159  10  0 

Preston  450  0 0 


[Advertisement.] 

Metropolitan  Police-office,  !,  Whitehall-place, 
June  29,  1850. 

Gentlemen, — The  Commissioners  of  Police  of 
the  metropolis  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  24th  inst.,  relative  to  the  report  i 
you  mention  of  the  escape  of  the  two  prisoners  from 
the  cells  in  Marlborough-street,  arising  from  the  : 
insecurity  of  “ Chubb’s  Lock,”  and  wishing  to 
have  the  Commissioners’  opinion  of  the  matter. 

The  Commissioners  beg  to  iuclose  a report  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  division  on  tire  subject.  ,\ 
I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Richard  Mayne.  r, 
Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son, 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

REPORT. 

C.  Division,  June  26,  1850.  ' 

I have  to  report,  in  reference  to  the  escape  of  the  : 
prisoner  Hackett,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  from  the  cell  I 
at  the  Police-court,  Marlborough-street,  that  all  I 
persons  who  have  examined  the  lock  (one  of  : 
Chubb’s)  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  did  not  l 
effect  his  escape  by  picking  or  forcing  it.  During  : 
his  confinement  in  Newgate  the  same  lock  was  • 
fastened  to  a cell- door  in  the  prison,  but,  after  i 
every  facility  was  given  to  Hackett  by  the  Gover-  • 
nor,  he  could  neither  force  nor  pick  it. 

(Signed)  Charles  Otway,  Superintendent. 


BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL  ; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century , and  of  some  of  the  Architectural 
Works  of  the  Middle  Ayes. 

By  Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

The  Eighth  and  concluding  part  of  the  above 
work  is  just  published.  It  contains — The  Olympic 
Theatre,  London  ; St.  Aidan’s  College,  Birkenhead; 
Kneller  Hall  Training-school,  Whitton  ; Portal  of 
St.  Laurenz  Church,  Nuremberg;  Bishop  Alcock’s 
Chapel,  Ely  Cathedral ; Lincoln  Cathedral,  east 
end  ; St.  Mary’s  Church,  West  Brompton  ; and 
the  New  House  of  Commons,  Westminster ; also 
an  Index. 

The  work  will  be  issued  as  a volume,  handsomely 
bound,  forthwith. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2, 
York-street,  Covent  Garden,  or,  by  order,  of  any 
Bookseller. 


Yol.  VIII.— No.  389.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

; " J.  W.  E.”  (our  correspondent  complains  that  he  can- 

. not  obtain  decision  from  the  Society  of  Arts  as  to  a model 
i submitted  18  months  ago),  “ C.  B.”  (thanks  ; the  subjects 
are  not  what  we  require  at  this  moment),  “G.  L.,”  “ J. 
| L.,”  “W.  B.,"  “Messrs.  J.,”  “ E.  B.,”  “ W.  E.  H.," 
j “ Lord  M.  II.,”  “ Mr.  H. ,”  “ H.  C.”  (A.  has  no  right  to 
i project  eaves  over  B.’s  ground;  and  A.  must  pay  for  the 
I gutter),  “ J;  P. “ T.  E.  M.,”  “ T.  D.  and  Son/  “ J.  H. 
E.”  (it  is  out  of  our  power  to  write  replies  for  individual 
advantage.  There  is  no  such  list  of  admitted  charges), 
i “ Fair-play,”  “Commissioner,”  “Dr.  L.,”  “ J.  S.  M.," 
“ N.  J.  C.,”  “ IV.  W.,”  “Warden”  (the  architect  in 
j question  we  believe  to  be  incompetent),  “ G.  B.,”  “ E.  S. 
B.,”  “ M.  P.,”  “ Junius  " (never  be  afraid  of  doing  right). 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
(books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Ei>itob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ill)  VERT  IS  EIVI  SPITS. 

Royal  academy  of  arts, 

TRAFALGAR-SQUAKE.  - EAST  WEEK.  - NOTICE 
Is  hereby  given,  tlmt  the  EXHIBITION  of  the  Royal  Academy 
will  continue  open  until  SATURDAY  next,  the  27th  instant,  when 
it  will  FINALLY  CLOSE.  Admission  (every  day  from  eight 
o’olock  till  seven),  one  shilling  ; catalogue.  one  -hilling. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIG1IT,  R.A..  See. 

! Exhibitors  are  requested  to  send  for  their  works  on  Wednesday, 
I the  31st  instant,  or  Thursday,  the  1st  of  August. 


SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER 

COLOURS.— The  Forty-sixth  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
I WILT.  CLOSE,  at  theirGallcry,  5,  Pall-mall  Enst.  on  SATURDAY 
! NEXT,  July  27th.  Admittance,  One  Shilling.  Catalogue,  Sixpence. 

GEORGE  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


■WILL  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY  NEXT, 

V V 27th  inst.-The  Sixteenth  Annual  EXHIBITION  of  the 
NEW  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS  is 
, Now  Open,  at  their  Gallery.  53,  Pall  Mall,  opposite!  St.  James's 
Palace.— Daily  from  Nine  till  dusk.  Admission,  Is.— JAMES 
FAIIEY,  Secretary. 


Architectural  exhibition.— ad 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  and  MODELS  in- 
tended for  the  approaching  EXHIBITION  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Gallery  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  53,  Pall 
Mall,  on  the  5th  and  oth  of  August,  The  drawings  may  be  cither 
framed  or  upon  strainers  —For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

JAMES EKT  COLLING] } n°n-  Secs- to  the  Exhibition. 
Lyon’fl-Inn  Hall,  Strand,  July  6th,  1350. 


ITALIAN  FRESCO  PAINTING  AND 

DECORATIONS. — Messrs.  OALLI  and  COTTI  have  just 
.completed  two  rooms  at  Richmond  in  the  pure  Fresco  Italian 
style.  Cards  to  view  the  same  to  be  obtained  at,  Mr.  ROLAN  PI'S 
Foreign  Library.  20,  Uerncr'B-street.  Oxford-street.  Messrs. 
G.  and  C.  can  execute  anv  style  of  Decorations,  either  in  Oil, 
Fresco,  or  Water  Colour  (distemper.) 


THE  NILE.— important  ADDITION 

TO  THIS  PANORAMA.— The  Nubian  Desert,  from  the 
second  cataract  to  Dongolu  : war  dance  by  fire-light  ; march  of 
caravan  by  moonlight  ; morning  prayer.  The  mummy  of  a high 
priest  added  to  the  curiosities.  Both  banks  of  the  river  are  shown 
in  the  painting.— Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly;  daily  at  three  and 
eight.  Admission,  Is. ; pit,  2s.  ; stalls,  3a  Children  and  schools 

bSf-prioe. 


Revolving  safety  wood  and 

IRON  SHUTTERS.— SNOXELL,  Patentee,  i>6,  Rcgent- 
< street,  and  at  his  steam-works,  135,  Old-street.  These  shutters  have 

I fully  borne  out  their  superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  for 
Security,  durability,  and  simplicity,  lteferenc  s can  ho  given  to 
noblemen  whose  mansions  are  fitted  herewith,  and  numerous  large 
establishments,  where  some  are  fixed  measuring  upwards  of  400 
(square  feet  in  one  shutter,  and  which  are  opeued  and  closed  in  n 
few  moments  with  the  greatest  possible  ease,  without  the  use  of 
(machinery.  The  Patentee  manufactures  Brass  Sash  Bars,  Stall 
l Board  Plates , tee. 


Revolving  shutters.  — clark 

and  Co.  invite  the  attention  of  architects  and  builders  to 
; their  improvements  in  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS  of  IRON  or 
'WOOD.  Having  completed  new  and  improved  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  revolving  shutters,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  a 
superior  article  at  a reduced  price.  Manufacturers  of  improved 
DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  BARS,  brass 
: mouldings,  stall-hoard  plates,  door-plates,  Ac.  Engraving  in  tho 
first  style  of  workmanship.— Messrs.  CLARK  and  Co.  having  fixed 
some  hundreds,  will  feel  a pleasure  in  forwarding  the  testimonials 
j of  architects  and  others  having  them  in  use,  on  application. 
I Steam  engines,  saw  benches,  and  machinery  of  every  description, 
land  iron-work  connected  with  buildings,  planing  ' 

' turning.— CLARK  and  Co.,  Engineers,  Tunnel  Ii 
Wappiug,  London. 


nbwT&,' 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SASH  BARS,  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES.  4o.. 

FOR  SnOP-FRONTS,  AXP  OTHER  WINDOWS,  OR  SKYLIGHTS, 

IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  ZINC,  IRON,  Ac. 

Shop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  and  glazed  with  best  plate  glass. 
Metal  works  and  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  warehouses, 
banking-houses,  Ac. 

I BUNNETT  and  Co.  challenge  competition  as  to  either  quality 
orpriee. 

Office, 26,  Lombard-street,  London:  Works,  Deptford,  Kent. 

! B.  and  Co.  are  also  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Improved 
: Bench  and  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders  ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Gratings,  doubly-trapped  self-ncting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting 
and  self-cleansing  EOluvia  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains,  Ac.  Ac. 


1 TJ  °PKINS  and  CO.,  late  BARRON  and 

|*  Ji-l  MILLS.  AVINDOW  BLIND  MAKERS, and  CABINET 
land  UP1DH.STERY  IRONMONGERS,  -10,  CASTLE-STREET 
EAST,  OXFORD-STllEET,  LONDON,  beg  to  call  the  public 
pi  attention  to  a new  and  improved  Self-Regulating  Action  for  Vcnc- 
i tian  Shades  ; a most  important  alteration  from  the  original  plan  ; 
i thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  sido  hooks  to  sustain  the  shade 
i in  any  position. 

Also,  of  Improved  Roller  Blinds,  to  dispense  with  centre  lines. 
Also,  of  Improved  Outside  Sun  Blinds,  for  Windows  and  Hall 
Hi  Doors. 

! Shop  Front  Blinds  on  the  most  Improved  Construction. 

Wire  Blinds  in  endless  variety. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  Cornice 
'<  Poles,  by  which  the  rings  traverse  without  the  least  action  upon 
Ii  the  pole;  it  is  also  applicable  for  the  easy  carriage  of  curtaius 
v rouud  hay,  octagon,  or  sweeped  windows. 

Punctuality  is  a characteristic  feature  of  this  firm. 


p TVfECHI,  No.  4,  LeadenliaD-street,  London, 

j-  with  his  accustomed  spirit,  is  determined  that  no  one  in 

Ii  the  trade  shall  excel  him  in  novelty,  variety,  quality,  or  price.  His 
t principle  is  to  warrant  every  article,  and  to  exchange  or  return  the 
o money  for  any  found  in  the  least  defective.  Many  of  his  articles 
ir  are  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  most  of  his  patterns  are 
2 STcnted  by  himself  Owing  to  the  increase  of  novelties  in  Papier 
M Macho,  Mechi  has  devoted  additional  show-rooms  to  these  manu- 
» factures,  which  the  public  are  always  welcome  to  inspect.  His 
ai  cutlery,  strops,  ladies' anil  gentlemen's  dressing-cases,  writing-desks, 
work-boxes,  and  every  artiele  for  the  toilet  and  work-table,  ns  well 
as  for  preseii' s or  for  amusement,  form  a tout  ensemble  rarely  to  be 
i;  met  with.  Mechi  keeps  working  cutlers  on  the  premises,  so  that 
r n'\ry  description  of  cutlery  may  be  ground  and  repaired  daily, 
h 1 able  cutlery,  razors,  strops,  4c.  for  shipping.  Bagatelle  tables  for 
pl  Public  rooms. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Just  published,  in  one  vol.  imperial  4to.,  cloth,  price  30s., 

Designs  for  country  churches. 

By  GEORGE  TRUEFITT,  Architect, 6,  Bloomsbury-square. 
The  work  contains  a series  of  twenty  perspective  views  (with 
small  plans)  in  ink  lithography  on  tinted  paper,  with  descriptive 
letter-press. 

London:  JOSEPH  MASTERS,  33,  Aldcrsgate-strect,  and  78,  New 
Bond-street.  Manchester:  SIMMS  and  DINHAM. 

THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY’S  PRIZE  MODEL  COTTAGES.— On  the  20th  of 
June  was  published,  price  2s.  6d.  in  hoards,  and  3s.  in  cloth— with 
seven  pages  of  illustrative  plates— detailed  Specification  and 
Estimates,  with  Plans,  Sections,  Elevations,  and  Working  Drawings, 
for  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  A PAIR  OF  COTTAGES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS,  or  any  other  Working 
Families. 

By  HENRY  GODDARD,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Lincoln. 

Being  the  same  for  which  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND  awarded  their  FIRST  PRIZE. 

London  : DEAN  andSON.Threadnccdle-street ; and,  by  order, 
of  all  Booksellers. 

The  young  surveyor’s 

PRECEPTOR:  a Clear  and  Comprehensive  Analysis  of  the 
Art  of  Architectural  Mensuration  ; being  a Familiar  Practical 
System,  by  which  the  Student  may  teach  himself  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  Dimensions,  Quantities,  aud  Value  of  every  Descrip- 
tion of  Builder’s  Work.  To  which  is  prefixed,  Instructions  for 
Making  out  Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  4c.,  illustrated  and 
simplified  by  Plans,  Sections.  Diagrams,  4c. 

By  JOHN  REID,  Surveyor. 

In  Eight  Parts,  4to„  Pis. ; one  volume,  4to..  cloth,  18s. 

London  : AYLuTT  and  JONES,  8,  Patcrnoster-row. 

]\r EWS!  NEWS!  NEWS!— The  best, 

i-xl  cheapest,  and  largest.  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Saliabury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 

SHEET  WINDOW-GLASS.— To  Glaziers, 

Builders,  and  others.— EDWAKD  DRIVER  and  Co..  18, 
Cullum-street,  Fcnchurch-street,  London  (late  of  Oraceeliurcli- 
street),  beg  to  inform  the  trade  generally,  they  are  now  selling  the 
above  Glass,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  and  of  good  glazing  quality,  in 
boxes  containing  200  square  feet,  of  various  sizes,  up  to  44  by  30,  at 
the  reduced  price  of  2Jd.  per  square  foot— Terms,  Cash. 

SOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  PATENT 

PLATE,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 26.  Soho-square,  London.  —ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  large  and  valuable  STOCK 
of  the  above  descriptions  of  GLASS,  which  he  can  ofler  at  the  very 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  delivered  either  in  crates,  as  manufac- 
tured, or  cut  to  size  and  glazed. 

HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

— to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE, and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  nrires  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PERFOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CH  ARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portraan-square.-- Cash  only. 

Eand  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET.  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  Uriel’s,  estimates,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  A It. MS,  richly  painted  on 
glass,— size,  86  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall ; to  he  seen  at  their  warehouse.  315.  Oxford-street. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

UUILDEHS  and  the  Trade  that  lie  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  Plainand  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  i inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates,  4c.  4c.  White  Lead,  PaintB, 
Colours.  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  4c.  ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lend  ; 
Lead  Pipe  from  J inch  to  4(  inches  bore:  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumber's  and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses  —Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  13. 

WATERLO  W, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  aud  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunliill-row, 

Finsbury  -square.  — W el  1-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  40i> 

DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 


c 


HAS.  WM. 


„ .urge 

Sashes  and  Frames, alwa., 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment- is  worth  the  notioo 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


OTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

and  I'ASK.  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 
Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  Cus- 
tomers  and  the  Public  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
he  had  by  return  of  post. 


IMPROVED  OAK  STAI  N.— 

H.  B.  IBBOTSON,  VARNISH-MAKER,  Hammersmith, begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  architects,  builders,  Ac..  to  his  improved  OAK 
STAIN  of  any  shade,  nowin  general  demand.  It  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  all  other  stains,  as  it  can  be  liiid  on  the  naked  wood  without 
size  or  other  preparation,  and,  being  ~ ''  ' ' 

Pattern  Boards  may  ' ' “ 

at  the  Manufactory. 


SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT.— Cleanli- 
ness is  necessarily  at  all  times  conducive  to  health , and  this, 
s economy,  is  greatly  promoted  by  substituting  for  the 
' " ™--~ 


it  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  oi 


as  well  — p „ , — 

noxious  processof  naiutiug  with  oil  and  whitclcad,  STEPHENS’S 
DYES  for  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  paint,  for 
decorating  churches,  large  public  roomB,  and  theatres,  ns  well  as 
private  dwellings.  Every  original  invention,  when  becoming 
known  and  established,  attracts  a host  of  imitators,  ready  to 
seize  upon  and  profit  by  another’s  ingenuity.  So  in  the  case 
of  these  Stains  and  Dyes,  several  imitators  have  sprung  up  ; 
but  the  original  inventor  begs  to  assure  the  public  that 
the  time  he  has  bestowed  upon  these  articles  to  render  them 
perfect  ensures  them  against  being  disappointed  in  their 
use.  llis  well-known  experience  in  the  preparation  of  colours 
enables  him  to  cllcct  the  most  perfect  imitations  of  the  various 
ornamental  woods,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  reflect  all  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  grain.— The  Dyes  and  Stains  are  prepared 
aud  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  6-1,  Stamford-street,  Blnck- 
friars-road,  London.  in  bottles  at  Sd.and  Is.  each,  and  8s.  per  gal- 
lon.—The  oak,  mahogany,  aud  satin-wood  colours  may  be  obtained 
in  powder  at  88.  per  lb.,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  liquid, 
and  1 lh.  will  make  one  gallon  of  st  ' x' ” ' ' ” ' 
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Reduced  p rices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  ou  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  HOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  J inch  to  1J  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 

Mtn’hinprv  T.nOio  A-n  nf  I,'  ST\r\fg’S  — W PU.-.'.a 


Flooring.— Alfred  rosling  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  lie  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  hoards  A.  It  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  curreutpriees.  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark- 
bridge  Wharf,  Baukside,  October,  1843. 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  Ncw-road,  Southwark,  near  tho 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  mid  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  dealsand  scantling  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak, 4c. : pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except^timbcrMelivcred  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 

for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cosh. 

a.  yellow,  per  sq. 20s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  Od. 

„ „ „ ....  17s.  6d.  J „ „ „ ....  11s.  9d. 

..  ..  ,.  ....  14s.  9d.  | 1 „ „ „ ....  10s.  6d. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS, 4c., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  4c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  ot  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Qrosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  begtoiuvite  tho  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  to  ofler  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices. 


Ladders,  barrows,  &c.  for  sale 

or  HIRE.— G.  ELL  invites  the  attention  of  Builders,  Con- 
tractors, Decorators,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  large  Stock  of 
Ladders,  Barrows,  Machines,  Trestles,  Steps,  4c.,  he  has  always  on 
hand  in  every  way  suited  to  their  various  purposes.  Excavators’ 
harrows  at  ils  , 12s.,  and  14s.  per  barrow  complete.  Ladders,  Steps, 
4e.  equally  low.  For  particulars  sec  printed  lists,  which  can  bo 
had  upon  application.— Manufactories,  Nos.  3 and  6,  Tottenham- 
court,  New-road,  St.  Pancras. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  tho 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  P1L- 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
l.  J01IN-STREET,  ADELPHI.  - N.  11.  Country  Agents  a 

.railway  Engineers  and  Contractc  ” ’ 

for  covering  Dridges  and  arches. 


WHITE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


BROWN 

LAVA. 


PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

Manufactured  only  by 
Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI, 

For  the  INTERIOR  of  CHURCHES,  MUSEUMS,  TIALLS, 
VESTIBULES,  CONSERVATORIES,  4c.  4c.;  for  Foot  Pave- 
ment. Flooring,  Covering  Railway  Arches,  Terraces,  Roofs.  4a  4c. 

SAMPLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION.  List  of  Prices.and  every 
Particular,  may  lie  obtained  at  the  Office.  6.  Guildhall-Chambers, 
Basiughall-strect,  City  ; and  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


IMPORTANT  TO  OIL  AND  RAILWAY  GREASE  MER- 
CHANTS AND  FACTORS. 

FOR  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

or  may  be  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
by  disf 


product-  by  distillation  of  BIT^ StINOUS  SCHALE, 

TUS.  “LIQUID  BITUMEN,"  containing,  1st,  a Volatile  Oil, 


r SCHIS- 


Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd.  a Fntty 

Mineral  OH  : 4th,  Paratine  ; 5tli,  Grease,  slightly  alkaline  ; 6th, 
Tar.  The  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  as 
a solvent,  and  may  he  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  most 
highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  may  be  used  for 
spirit  and  camphine  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  very  volatile, 
will  dissolve  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  and  prevent 
their  becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  admirably  adapted  for  lubri- 
cating machinery,  and  contains— the  -1th,  Parafine,  which  is  easily 
obtained  by  crystallization,  and  requiring  but  little  treatment  to 
make  excellent  candles.  The  5th,  Grcnse,  superior  to  animal  oil  or 
fat  for  the  use  of  carriages.  The  6th,  Tar.  perfectly  black,  very 
siccative,  and  which  may  lie  used  generally  for  all  purposes  of 
varnish,  and  where  mineral  tar  is  employed.— Any  further  infor- 
mation may  he  obtained  either  of  Mr.  W.  C.  llOMEKSHAM, 
Schiste  Works,  Weymouth;  or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  CUEFFINS,  11 
Southampton-buildings,  Chanccry-lanc,  London. 

UILDERS’  CASTINGS  at  REDUCED 

PRICES. — Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters  (half-round  and 
O G),  Sash-weights,  Air  Bricks,  4c.,  Drain  Gratings  ; also,  Sockot- 
pipes  for  Gas.  water,  or  drainage.  Lamp  Columns,  and  W rough  t- 
iron  fins  Tnhimi  ,n  Stock,  at  LYNCH  WHITE’S  Iron  Wharf,  Gii, 


B 


SAMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 
house, 81,  Upper  Thames-strcet.  REGISTERED  STABLE 
FITTINGS.  Enamelled  Mangers,  with  double  hay-racks,  or  with 
enamelled  water-cistern  on  one  side. — Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
water  pipes,  rain  water  pipes,  eaves,  gutters,  sash  weights,  4c.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 
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Lead,  water-closets,  &o.- 

Plumbers  and  builders  supplied  with  Patent  Pipe,  Cast 
aud  Milled  Lead,  in  sheets  or  cut  to  dimensions;  also  Pumps, 
Water-closets,  and  every  description  of  brasswork  used  by 
plumbers,  at  WILLIAM  DENT’S  Manufactory,  31,  Newcastle- 
8treet,  Strand. 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Plain  or  Corrugated  for  ROOFS,  HOUSES,  4c.  Wholesale, 
Retail,  and  for  E; 


...  , r BROAD-STREET.  BIRMINGHAM, 
it  Galvanized  Iron  Guttering,  Water  or  Gas-pipes,  Hoop- 
ing, Wire,  &0. 

*.*  An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


IRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  Into  of  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  k'nds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriago  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  4c.  4o. 

PATENTEE 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING. — A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
— -.v  he  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 


48,  Lcicester-square. 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

A NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

STEEL  YARD  WHARF.  UPPER  TH AMES-STREET. 
have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
size-,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is 
equalled  for  variety  and  lowness  of  price:  comprising,  range, 
gistcr,  and  elliptio  metal  aud  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  0.  G..  aud 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers' 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal.  4c.  4c. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  aud  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street  (late of 

Brick-lane. St.  Luke’s1.— J.J.  JONES  having  mnde  great  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
lie  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  [ roll  Columns, 
Girders.  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards. 
Verandahs.  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling.  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti 
levers.  Newel  Rts,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  &c.,  always  in  stock. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

18,  DRURY-LANE.  and  CHARLES. STREET.DRURY-LANE. 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Soli'cit  the  attention  of  the  Trado  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERN'S  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tnnks,  Pipes. 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines:  Range  and  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A largo  stock  of  Raiu-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O <1  Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  &c. 

Plaiu  and  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  oent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 
cotta 

Estimates  given  fur  Iron  Buildings.  Wronglit-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  Wrought-irun  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors,  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  and  every  des  oription  of 
irouwork  to  specification,  aud  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  aud  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

168,  DRURY-LANE.  and  CHARLES-STREET. 


CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES.  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklocks, 
and  also  detcot  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  are  made  of  all 
sizes,  ami  for  every  purpose  to  which  looks  are  applied,  and  are 
strong,  secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

CHUBBS'  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  are  particularly  neatand  portable. 

CHUBBS'  PATENT  FIltE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
Cl  1 F.STS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as 
effectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  briok-work,  timber.  Ac  , in  case  ol 
fire,  and  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglars, 

C1IUBBS'  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 


LEADBEATER,  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

_DETECTOR  LOCK  MANUFACTURER  to  HER 


rovements,  afford  PERFECT 


possessing  all  the  uuum  i-joivc 

$\EC,U£ITY  "Sain8t  Pirc  nud  Thieves.  Extra  Strong  Cash  auu 
diced  Boxes,  Ac., sold  at  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes. 

PROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES,  for  securing  street  and  office  doors,  cannot 
be  opened  by  false  keys  or  picklocks. 

A large  assortment  on  hand  of  all  sizes  and  fitted  for  every 
puroose  at  LLADREATER’S  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and  DET’EC- 
'Ml  LOCK  M ANUFACTORY,  125,  ALDERSGATE  STREET, 
CIT\,  LONDON.— Estimates  sent  by  return  of  post. 

A vacancy  for  an  apprentice— a small  premium  required. 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  83,  51,  and  55,  Wych-street. 
- Proprie*"— — J • n 


Established  18111.  ‘‘Proprietors  n’nd  sole  Manufacturers  ol 
11TT.>  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
a™  ChF&EY  Dr-  iM0™  WKW- 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 

n '-“h'ir  "rt1  x* 


Tutors,  Smiths,  Bell-hum,..-. 

selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every ‘suVtabie  material! 

!fl  With  nuger-nlnteq.  hpll.milla  bvard  f- ,,  „ ., .1  .1.,.,  . . . i.j .. 


Tnnl-J?*  ^a?TJ.na,t,e?.'c,be-1Ul,ul,s'  .levera'  &c-  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  aud  LATCHES  ill  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gat. 
nn  i u ?f  a l including  Barron’s,  Bramah's,  Chubb', 

ana  lutt  s Patent.— To  their 


bimo-s.  bolts!* M'JiN UERY’  Kr°Usht  aud  cut  nails-  Bcrews' 
Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 

SJmwSi,  S”,  ?l°r  **  W raU*.  ™d»»  «A»k 


anEKniJ  llloI“dln!  ■»*>. 

z..rYYY  SP'INGS  and  Hinges,  including  Redmund’3,  Smith's . 


approved  principle. 
f - which  they  are 
perfected. 


SSSffiS  jSKTb 8“  ‘t?1"  «“* “L*  »'« 

“taU  b'  iih“ 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  at  a Discount  from  the 

Trade  Prices,  about  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY 
REGISTER  STOVES,  the  patierns  entirely  new  aud  in  the  best 
style.  Also,  about  THIRTY  IMPROVED  HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
from  10  to  14  inches,  the  patterns  only  got  out  last  season  at  a great 
expense.-  Apply  to  Mr  GRUNDY.  Northampton. 


/"ARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.  — J. 


W- 

WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Bolicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  te  seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 


warranted  to 

lie  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  any  yet  introduced.— J. 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea. 


GRICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Walworth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2jd.  per  inch ; Register 


Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  Us.  Od.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

153.  14s.  6<L  14s.  13s.  12s.  6d.  cwt. 

14  H 2 2}  3 in. 

l-lnch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

6-inch  2 bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
liturc.  14s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  6s.  fid.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  4c.,  on 
mproved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.- 

-M-  Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  fid.  CJd.  7Jd.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranees,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  aud  bright  fittings— 

3 ft.,  21. 18s.  3 ft  6 in.,  31  7S.  4 ft.,  31. 15s. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33s.  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz.— 1-inch  Cut  Lalh  Nails,  13s.  fid.  per  owl 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

l»  1}  a 2}  3 inch  aud  larger, 

14s.  (id.  14s.  _13s.  12s.  fid.  12s  per  cwt 


Best  Patent  Sash  Lir 


WAREHOUSE,  35,  ChiswcU-strece,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
pre-p.iid.  inclosing  i ••  ■> t ;i .-o  ~t  imp-  Warcli 


,t  7 o’clock. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE,  159,  Shoreditch, 
near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  23d.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch. 

3- feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back-Boilers, 


36s.  each. 


3-feet  best  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings, 
08s.  each. 

Cast  Rain-water  Pipe  { 8j.  Upwyard. 

Cast  Gutters— 4 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

O.G.  Gutters  { uj.  ll'pe^yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose  {,!*  14s15mi  ^ mViper  cwt 

Sheet  Floor  Brads,  Us.  9d.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath.  14s.  per  cwt.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  6d. 

i-ineh  S-Bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs  and  best  Furniture 


Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 

Spindles.  2s.  9d. 

Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt 
Hot  Water  Pipes.  8s.  fid.  per  cwt 


FJ1 


O BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  fid.  14s,  138.  13a  per  cwt 

i|  2 23  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2s.  Pd.  3s.  3d.  4s.  3d.  5s  


18  20  in. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

93d.  Idd.  is.  Id.  is.  5d-  la  8d.  per  yard. 
3 21  3 3J  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  owt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  6s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS—  N ET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  applioation. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  6,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury, London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA'S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  &o. 

JH.  BOOBBYEll  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• and  Boobbyer.  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market.  Loudon,  for 
the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  &e. , 
*f  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  aud  Rose. 

15s.  14s.  fid.  14a  13a  13s.  per  cwt 

li  li  2 2{  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

ls._3d.  Is.  7<L  2s._2d.  2s.  fid.  per  dozen. 


s.  fid. 


Vinc?ie.r  C 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

5s.  fid.  7a  8a  10a  6d.  per  grosa 


Air 


Bricks,  3 


I)R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

16  by  9 „ 8s.  „ 

Aji  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  4o. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Looks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and_  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
-Iso  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
orn,  brass,  4c.,  with  Finger-plates,  llell-pulls  and  Levers  en  suite. 
R.  and  Co.  are  the  inveutors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
idCKS,  &c.,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  200 


lowest  price 


ir  the  supply  of  goods  from  the  best  manufactories  at  the 


W’OOD  CARVING.— J.  BARNETT  begs 

to  inform  Architects.  Builders.  Cabinetmakers,  &o.  that 
he  executes  Wood  Carving  of  all  kinds  with  promptitude  aud 
ecouorny  • and  especially  with  a verv  careful  adherence  to  the 
given  style,  whatever  it  may  be. — 14,  Woburn-buildings,  Tavistock- 
square. 


HTO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL.  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

* MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  FleeDstrect,  London. 
These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


shades. 

H H II H for  drawing  on  wood. 

H H H for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering, 

II  for  sketching. 

H B hard  aud  bluck  for  draw- 


F F light  aud  shading. 


B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

B B B B ditto  ditto. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION  AND  OTHER 

DRAWINGS.  I 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  tl 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  aud  author 
“The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  &c.,”  a 
of  “London  ns  it  is,”  offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgroun 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  4c.  From  the  long  ex 
riencc  he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  poi: 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  aud  designs  litl 
graphed  in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Or 
Titchfield-street,  Oxford-street. 


SPECIFICATIONS.— An  Architect  ar 

Surveyor  offers  to  PREPARE  or  COMPLETE  FU1 
SPECIFICATIONS  from  rough  notes,  drawings.  &c.,  in  cli 

Sractical  language,  on  the  shortest  possible  notice.  Worki 
rawiugs  made  from  sketches  : quantities  taken  out,  aud  estimal 
made.  Terms  reasonable.— Address,  pre-paid,  to  K.  Q.,  167,  Piet 
Hilly. 


T"  I'M  MRKP.S.  1!U  1 1.UKKS,  AND  ENGINEERS.' 
CHEAPEST  HOUSE  IN  LONDON  for  every  description  of  b- 
Town-made  Brass  and  Copper  Work. 

J>AN  CLOSETS  complete,  with  WHIT 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUM  BE  U 

rI^HE  attention  of  tl 

J-  Trade  is  called  to 

JOHN  WARNER  & SONS' 
PATENT  V I 1!  R A TING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simp 
city  of  its  construction,  and  the  et 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibratl 
standard  the  cumbrous  carr  age  and  < 
pensive  slings  aud  guides  sre  iinnec 
sary,  rendering  the  price  consideral 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  pit 


Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raisi 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  28  fei 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  t 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  4 SONS. 

8,  Crescent,  Jewin -street,  London. 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Tarpaulins  for  covering  roof 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  descriptii 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  ai 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersner  post  receive  the  me 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIQGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  Cil 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourat 
Board  of  Ordnance.  f 


ASPHALTE.  — THOMAS  HARRISO] 

and  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  improvements 
ASPHALTE  PAVEMENT,  at  lower  prices  than  have  hither 
been  offered  ; aud  also  to  their  ASPHALTE  DRAIN  PIPE 
equal  to  glazed  ware  :— 

4 inch.,  33d.  ..  6inch.,5d.  ..  9 inch.,  7$d  per  foot 
Railway  engineers  and  contractors  supplied  with  Bloi 
Asphalte.— Address  to  Cambridge  Heath  Wharf,  Ilackucy. 


UNION  BROWN  STONE  POTTER1 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  and  DRAIN-PIPE  MAN  I 
FACTORY,  14,  Vauxhall-walk.  Lambeth.  Patronised  by  Tier  M 
" of  Woods  aud  Forests,  and  by  the  Meti 


WILLIAM  NORTHEN.  Inventor  of  Salt  GLAZED  BROW 
STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN-PIPES,  in  every  variety  of  shaj 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Oontraoto 
aud  Others  to  the  following  list  of  prices  :— 

Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft.  Length 
2- m.  3-iu.  4-in.  6-in,  9-in.  12-in.  bore. 

4d-  5d.  fid.  8d.  Is.  ljd.  Is.  lOd.  per  foot. 

Bends  and  J unctions  equally  low. 


street,  Blackfriars ; Millbank-street,  Westminster ; Kingslan 
Basin.  Kingsland -road ; and  Limekiln,  Limehouse ; and  of  Mcssi 
MARTIN  aud  WOOD,  Market  Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin. 
IMPROVED  DRAINAGE. 

BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


STANDING,  FRANKLIN,  & STANDING 

S,  Manufacturers  of  the  PATENT  GLAZE 

STONE  WARE  SEWAGE  PIPE.  Offices, 25,  Comhill, entram 
in  Change-alley ; Factory,  Brunton’s  Wharf,  Commereial-ro"' 


By  employing  their  patent  machinery,  S.  F.  aud  S.  are  enable 


daily <in  those  qualities  so  absolutely  essential  to  a perfect,  an 
cleauly  mode  of  drainage.  From  the  great  aud  unifoi  m amount  < 
pressure,  and  peculiar  construction  of  the  machinery  (allow  ing  tl] 
air  to  escape)  used  in  manufacturing,  their  pipes  are  entirely  fre 
from  air  bubbles,  proving  their  greater  strength,  durability.au 
entirely  preventing  the  coutents  percolating  through  ; they  ai 
much  smoother  ou  the  inside,  insuring  a perfect  passage  for  th 

JOINTS,  BENDS 

JUNCTIONS,  TRAPS,  CLOSET  PANS,  Water.  Gas,  and  Clu 
inical  Pipes,  Architectural  Ornaments,  Vases,  Chimney  Pots,  4 
shipping  and  loreign  orders  executed  to  auy  extent. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  office'.  25.  'Comhill,  where  price 
“C-,  m.fty  he  obtained,  and  licences  granted  for  the  use  of  the  pater 


IMPORTANT  SANITARY  IMPROVE 

MENT.-F.  GOTTO’S  PATENT  SELF-D1SO H A ltfilN) 


,,  k o i)1,'  v-/1;  ^ ^ ; ; r;  1 - ' ; : 


It  lias  been  found  the  best  preventative  for 
effluvia,  aud  combines  simplicity  of  coasti 
with  its  many  other  recommendations. 


private  dwellings,  from 


gratings,  breweries 
. 32s.  to  5s.  fid.  each. 
JOHN  ISMAY,  Dover. 


DISCnAllQlNO 

Manufactured 
slaughter-houses,  and 

Manufactured  _ 

„A®ENTS  : — CROQGO&  aud  Co.,  2,  Dowgatc-hill,  London 
GILBERT  CURRIE  and  Co.,  65,  8t.  Vinccnt-street,  Glasgow 
J.  J.  and  b.  BEALE,  7,  Patrick's  Ouay,  Cork. 

Mr.  F'REDEltlCK  GOTTO  will  attend  to 
addressed  to  him  at  Dover. 


1 attend  to  all  commuuicatioiu 
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OW  much  longer  shall  we  allow 
15,000  persons  to  be  annuall/ 
cut  off,  unnaturally  and  prema- 
turely, in  this  gay  and  wealthy 
metropolis?  IIow  much  longer 


i shall  the  pain,  misery,  and  waste  of  money,  con- 
sequent on  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
! ments,  be  borne  and  suffered  ? We  have  often 
\ asked  the  question ; we  have  long  endeavoured 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  convince  the 
(public,  how  much  misery  and  loss  might  be 
'prevented  by  simple  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive measures,  and  we  must  continue  to  do 
so  as  the  best  mode  of  bringing  about  the 
(changes  so  much  to  be  desired.  “ Let  it  be 
iremeinbered  that  a sickly  population  is  one  of 
'the  most  costly  burdens  of  a state.  Health  is 
(the  poor  man’s  capital  in  trade  ; and  what- 
ever deteriorates  that  entails  a direct  loss,  and 
(eventually  a heavy  money  charge,  upon  the 
('community.  The  enormous  amount  of  poverty 
iand  destitution  in  this  country,  and  the  conse- 
jquent  necessity  for  an  impost  of  nearly 
18,000,000/.  sterling  annually  for  its  relief,  are 
jip  a great  measure  due  to  the  pauperizing 
(effects  of  preventive  disease.”  But  these  are 
.'not  the  only  social  evils  involved  in  this  im- 
portant inquiry.  The  localities  that  are  the 
nurseries  of  sickness  and  death,  are  almost  in- 
variably found  to  be  the  haunts  of  immorality 
land  crime.  Filth  and  squalor  are  as  produc- 
tive of  moral  debasement  as  of  physical  depra- 
vation ; the  two  natures  of  man  are  so  inti- 
mately connected,  that  the  defilement  of  the 
one  is  generally  associated  with  pollution  of 
j;he  other. 

If  the  proprietors,  architects,  and  builders 
vho  read  our  journal,  instead  of  merely  ad- 
nitting  the  truth  of  what  is  constantly  being 
laid  in  it  on  this  subject,  and  agreeing  as  to 
:he  worth  of  suggestions  made  in  it  for  bring- 
ing about  an  improved  state  of  things,  would 
■arry  these  suggestions  into  effect  in  the  course 
■f  their  practical  operations,  they  would  most 
oaterially  assist  in  benefiting  the  world.  Rou- 
ble so  thoroughly  possesses  us,  that  nine  men 
:ut  of  ten  who  rise  from  the  perusal  of  an  article 
ihowing  the  evils  of  some  ordinary  mode  of 
^instruction,  or  of  the  want  of  certain  arrange- 
nents,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 

* will,  in  the  next  house  they  build,  follow 
ie  old  road,  and  continue  the  erroneous  mode, 
cr  omit  the  required  arrangements. 

• Before  we  can  hope  to  see  much  good  done, 
ie  public  must  be  made  to  feel  thoroughly  the 
ecessity  of  the  change  demanded. 

1 The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association,  to 
d in  bringing  this  about,  have  just  now 

jsued  their  first  report,  headed,  “ The  Public 
health  a Public  Question,”  * which,  it  is  to 

2 hoped,  will  awaken  public  attention  to  the 
ijibject.  It  comes  at  a moment  when  precau- 
unary  measures  are  much  needed,  but  when 
^fortunately,  legislators  are  not  very  likely  to 
vove.  The  society  have  already  been  active ; 


oifn,!!  pvP°frf,  ^metropolitan  Sanitary Assoeia- 

Meio'S, »f 


Y Altec  ting  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 

tafct'p  h Suggestions  for  their  Removal ; and 
in  taming  the  Proceedings  ot  the  Public  Meetine  held  at 
p”'  W*;  “■  «i  « t ho  Deputations 
Sener.1  Board  of  Health,  „d  the 

7 To  r , ' ■ **•*»'•  P“bli*Ml  ».  Aasocia- 

’ n,  10,  Craig  s-court,  Charing-cross, 


deputations  of  the  body  have  attended  the 
prime  minister  and  others  on  leading  sanitary 
grievances;  they  have  met  almost  day  by  day 
for  some  months  past,  and  have  sent  various 
petitions  to  Parliament.  Money,  of  course,  is 
needed,  and  we  hope  the  publication  of  this 
report  will  lead  immediately  to  an  accession  o 
subscribers. 

Referring  to  the  present  Metropolitan  Sewers 
Commission,  and  the  inability  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  devote  the  time  required  for  its  ex- 
tensive operations,  the  Report  says  : — “ It  is 
not  a matter  of  surprise  to  this  association, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  an  outfal  for 
London  has  not  yet  been  determined — that 
house  and  street  drainage  is  not  proceeded  with 
— and  that  even  now  houses  are  rotting  and 
becoming  most  unhealthy,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  communications  with  sewers  within 
a short  distance.  The  neglect  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  see  to  the  providing  of  a sufficient  cur- 
rent of  water  to  cleanse  the  sewers  is  a subject 
of  no  little  surprise,  but  the  neglect  to  trap  the 
gullies  already  existing  is  calculated  seriously 
to  endanger  the  health  of  every  person  who 
passes  by.  The  greater  prevalence  of  epidemic 
disease,  of  late  years,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  increasing  foulness  of  the  gases  escaping 
from  the  gully-holes,  is  not  an  accidental  coin- 
cidence.” 

Against  the  abominable  tax  on  light  and 
health  the  association  protest  strongly ; urging 
correctly,  “ that  health  is  the  capital  of  the 
working  man,  and  that,  whatever  be  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  nothing  can  justify  a tax 
affecting  the  health  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  health  of  the  labouring  community, 
whose  bodily  health  and  strength  constitute 
their  wealth,  and  oftentimes  their  only  posses- 
sion. 

That  a free  supply  of  light  and  air  is  essen- 
tial to  human  existence,  all  the  experience  of 
sanitary  reformers  proves.  The  agricultural 
labourer,  having  an  abundant  supply  of  light 
and  air,  will  live  longer,  and  enjoy  better 
health,  than  the  metropolitan  working  man, 
more  amply  fed,  but  robbed  of  air  and  sun  : 
the  metropolitan  out-door  labourer  will  live 
longer  than  the  better  fed  and  clothed  trades- 
man who  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
a close,  dark  dwelling. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  60,000  deaths  from 
consumption  which  annually  take  place  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  conclusion  has  been  ar- 
rived at  that  tradesmen  are  nearly  twice  as  liable 
to  consumption  as  the  gentry,  “owing  chiefly 
to  the  hot,  close,  ill-ventilated  workshops,  in 
which  the  former  pass  so  many  hours  of  the 
day ; that  in-door  labourers  are  more  sub- 
ject to  consumption  than  those  who  follow 
their  employments  out  of  doors,  though  ex- 
posed to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  earning  less  wages,  and  having,  conse- 
quently, worse  food,' clothing,  and  lodging: 
and  that  of  in-door  labourers,  those  engaged 
in  workshops  are  more  subject  to  consump- 
tion than  those  employed  at  home.” 

What  precautionary  measures  will  do  for 
health  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
small-pox.  In  Russia,  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination,  one-seventh  of  the 
population  died  of  the  small-pox.  In  Den- 
mark, through  strict  laws  relating  to  vaccina- 
tion, mortality  from  small-pox  has  been 
scarcely  known  since  1800.  In  Bavaria,  as 
long  ago  as  1820,  this  disease  was  extermi- 
nated. Yet  in  England,  through  care  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  (?),  during  the  three 
years  ending  1840,  the  average  annual  deaths 
from  small  pox  was  twelve  thousand ! 


Amongst  the  illustrations  of  the  effect  of 
disregard  of  sanitary  arrangement,  the  report 
gives  a startling  description  of  a plague  spot 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  metropolis,  a neigh- 
bourhood studded  thickly  with  villas  and 
mansions — namely,  Bayswater,  and  Notting 
Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Kensington.  It  is  called 
the  Potteries,  and  comprises  some  7 or  8 acres, 
with  about  260  houses  (if  the  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  such  hovels),  and  a population  of  900 
or  1000  : — 

“The  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  prin- 
cipally pig-fattening  : many  hundreds  of  pigs, 
ducks,  and  fowls  are  kept  in  an  incredible 
state  of  filth.  Dogs  abound  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  the  swine.  The  atmosphere  is 
still  further  polluted  by  the  process  of  fat- 
boiling. In  these  hovels,  discontent,  dirt, 
filth,  and  misery,  are  unsurpassed  by  anything 
known  even  in  Ireland.  Water  is  supplied  to 
but  a small  proportion  of  the  houses.  There 
are  foul  ditches,  open  sewers,  and  defective 
drains,  smelling  most  offensively,  and  gene- 
rating large  quantities  of  poisonous  gases: 
stagnant  water  is  found  at  every  turn,  not  a 
drop  of  clean  water  can  be  obtained,— all  is 
charged  to  saturation  with  putrescent  matter. 
Wells  have  been  sunk  on  some  of  the  pre- 
mises, but  they  have  become,  in  many  in- 
stances, useless,  from  organic  matter  soaking 
into  them  : in  some  of  the  wells  the  water  is 
perfectly  black  and  fetid.  The  paint  on  the 
window  frames  has  become  black  from  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  look  unhealthy,  the  women 
especially  complain  of  sickness,  and  want  of 
appetite;  their  eyes  are  sunken,  and  their  skin 
shrivelled. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  amount  of  disease 
produced  by  so  much  organic  matter  decom- 
posing in  the  locality,  and  saturating  the  at- 
mosphere and  water  used  by  the  inhabitants. 
But  during  three  years  ending  December  1848, 
there  were  seventy-eight  deaths:  of  these, 
sixty-one  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  fifty- 
five  under  five  years.  The  average  duration  of 
life  in  the  three  years  was  only  eleven  years 
and  seven  months.  In  the  first  four  months 
there  occurred  twenty-eight  cases  of  small-pox, 
or  owe  to  every  thirty -six  of  the  inhabitants, 
while  throughout  the  other  part  of  the  parish  of 
Kensington,  with  a population  of  97,000,  only 
fourteen  cases  occurred,  or  one  to  seven  thou- 
sand— shewing  that  the  potteries  district  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  times  more  liable 
to  small-pox  than  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
parish.  The  same  may  be  said  of  typhus 
fever  and  some  other  zymotic  diseases.” 

The  report  asks  if  there  be  no  possibility  of 
cleansing  this  more  than  Augean  stable ; and 
replies,  that  “ the  only  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict are  the  property  of  one  of  the  guardians  ." 

1 here  must  surely  be  some  overstatement 
here. 

When  it  is  proved  that  the  money-loss 
through  typhus  fever  alone  in  the  metropolis, 
during  the  five  years  1843-47  was  1,328,000/., 
and  that  this  might  have  been  prevented,  the 
necessity  for  an  Amended  Bill  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Contagious  Diseases  must  be  evident. 

The  daily  removal  of  house  refuse  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence : thousands  are  slain  by 
its  non-removal.  When  rain  falls  on  a surface 
loaded  with  decomposing  organic  matter  (the 
back-yards  of  innumerable  houses),  when 
warmed  by  the  sun,  it  readily  yields  to  the 
atmosphere  vapours  charged  with  disease  and 
death. 

A striking  evidence  of  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  effluvium  of  decomposing  animal  matter 
was  given  at  the  Whitechapel  Union,  in  1848. 
Opposite  the  workhouse,  only  a few  feet  off, 
was  a manufactory  of  artificial  manure.  In 
one  morning  sixty  of  the  children  were 
seized  with  diarrhoea,  and  this  was  attributed, 
by  the  medical  attendants,  to  the  disgusting 
effluvium.  Legal  steps  were  adopted,  and 
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after  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed  the  works 
were  closed,  and  the  health  of  the  union  im- 
proved. Five  months  after  a new  proprietor 
opened  the  premises ; some  barrels,  filled  with 
the  putrid  matter  left  by  the  first,  were  acci- 
dentally broken ; the  wind  blowing  from  the 
manufactory,  a stench  filled  the  workhouse, 
and  forty-five  of  the  boys  were  again  suddenly 
seized  with  severe  diarrhoea ! 

The  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
has  engaged  the  anxious  consideration  of  the 
association.  “ They  felt,  that  whatever  amount 
of  good  was  to  be  effected  by  sewerage  and 
drainage,  by  extramural  burial,  by  better  con- 
structed houses  and  streets,  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water,  and  other  sanitary  im- 
provements, there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for 
bringing  directly  home,  in  a prompt  and 
efficacious  manner,  to  the  existing  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  those  sanitary  improvements  which 
increased  knowledge,  ability,  and  appliances 
have  placed  within  our  reach.  The  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  is  a chief  cause  of  the  excess  of 
deaths  and  of  the  prevalence  of  disease, 
poverty,  immorality,  and  crime  in  the  metro- 
polis.” 

The  physical  circumstances  in  and  around 
a dwelling  are  a measure  of  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  tenants.  Where  there  is  mani- 
fest unfitness  for  healthy  existence  there  can 
be  no  heme — no  permanent  happiness — no 
self-respect,  or  moral  elevation  of  character. 
Disease  must  come,  and  with  it  a whole  train 
of  depressing,  vitiating,  and  pauperising  in- 
fluences.* 

“ The  example  set  by  those  interested  in 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  has  hi- 
therto been  followed,  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  by  few  individuals  only : the  total 
result,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  that  which 
has  been  just  stated.  The  public,  therefore, 
for  many  years — perhaps  for  a century — can- 
not look  for  a sufficiency  of  healthy  dwellings, 
if  they  are  to  trust  to  the  operations  and  influ- 
ence of  voluntary  associations  alone.  The 
force  of  example  operates  but  slowly ; the 
knowledge  of  economical  sanitary  arragements 
does  not  rapidly  spread ; the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  society  are  stubborn  and  un- 
changeful;— while  disease  is  persistent;  the 
sacrifice  of  life  constant;  the  evil  great;  the 
remedy  by  voluntary  changes  remote  ; and 
the  necessity  for  immediate  changes  all-power- 
ful. 

The  Association  contend  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  Government  to  step  in  and  afford  to  the 
public  that  security  which  it  is  utterly  out  of 
their  own  power  by  any  knowledge,  ability,  or 
forethought  of  their  own  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves.” 

The  Association  appear  to  have  been 
prompted  in  their  inquiries  and  remarks  solely 
by  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  common 


vercly  in  our 
i illustration, 


* The  want  of  proper  closets  is  felt  very  s 
large  towns.  Take  the  following  letter  as  a 
just  now  received  from  Manchester  : — 

“Sir, — In  the  present  condition  of  the  sanitary  question,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  following  state  of 
things  which  exists  in  this  great  centre  of  civilization — the 
next,  perhaps,  in  importance  to  the  metropolis  itself.  I 
have  lived  for  several  years  in  houses  in  and  about  Man- 
chester, the  rents  of  which  vary  from  30 l.  to  40 1.,  taxes  71. 
or  8/.  But  in  no  house  at  either  of  these  rents  that  ever  I 
have  been  in  was  there  such  a thing  as  a water-closet.  The 
only  miserable  substitute  provided  in  my  present  house, 
and  in  all  others  in  the  district,  is  * * * *.  I occupy  a 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  centre  of  this  city, 
capable  of  employing  eighty  workmen.  No  provision  of 
any  kind  for  this  purpose  has  been  ever  made.  I have 
agitated  both  my  landlords  on  this  subject  for  four  years, 
and  cannot  get  it  done.  They  will  neither  grant  me  leases 
nor  go  to  the  cost  themselves  (though  I offered  one  of  them 
'*  per  cent . on  his  outlay,  whatever  it  might  be),  but  they 
y ant  to  drive  me,  the  tenant,  into  doing  it  at  my  cost,  with 
a view,  possibly,  to  raise  the  rent  as  soon  as  done.  Docs 
not  this  call  loudly  for  compulsory  enactment  ? Pray,  Mr. 
ii under,  do  raise  your  powerful  voice,  and  let  not  the'  nine- 
teenth century  (now  half  run  through)  die  away  under  such 
a reproach,  lo  do  good  we  must  pass  through  evil ; and 
ag.ta  ion  seems  to  be  necessary  even  on  this  disagrceablo 
- >jc  t.  In  a large  city  like  Manchester  there  will  be 
ii  "dx-rs  ot  persons,  of  both  sexes,  brought  up  with  re- 

to  »VUld.haclt8’  iUl  011  lbrfcune  has  not  smiled 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them,  with  honesty,  to 
occupy  houses  at  higher  rents.  It  has  stirred  up  the  gall 
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ci  c ed  (partly  at  my  expense),  to  sec  those  decencies  Dro- 
vido.l  for  maletactors  which  I cannot  obtain  myself,— V?. 


welfare  by  leading  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  promoting  the  public  health,  and  we  think 
they  fully  deserve  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  who  would  lessen  sufferings,  promote  the 
happiness  of  their  fellows,  and  save  the  fearful 
amount  of  life,  power,  and  money  now  an- 
nually wasted  in  this  kingdom. 


HINTS  AS  TO  DWELLING-HOUSE 
WINDOWS. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  misun- 
derstanding between  architects  upon  subjects 
and  points,  it  may  be  presumed  that  every 
professional  gentleman  in  England  would  wish 
to  see  a new  path  struck  out,  wherein  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  construction  could  be  pleas- 
ingly displayed.  By  this  I do  not  mean  some 
new  style,  dissimilar  to  all  former  ones  ; but  an 
order  steadily  progressing  from  the  styles 
which  have  existed,  and,  like  them,  based  upon 
incontrovertible  principles.  The  shortest  way 
to  a truthful  development  of  accurate  design- 
ing is,  perhaps,  within  the  reach  of  every  archi- 
tect. And,  like  many  efforts  at  improvement, 
the  means  of  reform  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
reformer’s  hand,  without  the  necessity  of  pro- 
pounding theories  or  making  designs  which 
are  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  unmeaning. 

The  writer  at  first  proposed  to  himself  the 
analysis  of  the  present  manner  of  constructing 
dwelling-houses  ; but  having  found  it  difficult 
to  embody  in  one  article  such  an  important 
subject,  and  not  wishing  to  treat  thereon  in  an 
abstract  way,  he  proposes  simply  to  discuss  a 
portion  of  the  subject : this  is  the  window,  the 
principal  feature  in  which  is  the  arch.  On  this 
occasion  ornament  shall  be  referred  to  only  in 
a secondary  light,  presuming  the  arch  to  be 
an  indispensable  link  in  the  grand  chain  of 
construction. 

With  regard  to  arches  in  general,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  meaning  should  be  first  found 
for  the  word,  in  order  not  to  make  it  contra- 
dictory to  itself.  The  sense  in  which  it  is 
looked  upon,  in  building,  is  some  durable 
string  of  materials,  cohesively  bonded,  truly 
radiated,  and  finally  keyed,  in  order  to  carry  a 
superstructure  over  some  opening.  Still,  an 
arch  may  be  one  simply,  without  the  necessity 
of  carrying  any  superstructure ; but  this 
must  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of  an 
improved  condition  of  the  art,  and  not  merely 
as  an  idea  suggested  by  necessity.  An  arch 
must  have  an  inclination  upwards,  whatever 
maybe  its  shape;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  bearing  thereon,  it  must  have  equally 
strong  abutments.  An  axiom  can  therefore  be 
established,  that — 

“ An  arch  shall  not  yield  to  the  superin- 
cumbent pressure.”  Construction  follows, 
suiting  materials  to  the  proper  form  in  which 
each  ought  to  be  built;  and  not  giving  to  one 
material  the  seeming  but  contradictory  appear- 
ance of  another.  Reality  and  truth,  in  build- 
ing, have  sufficient  ornamental  results  of  the 
loftiest  stamp,  without  calling  in  to  their  dis- 
grace the  frivolous  and  expensive  decorations 
generally  used,  but  not  belonging  thereto ; 
which  have  been  added,  time  after  time,  with 
the  best  intention,  when  the  architectural  spirit 
of  this  nation  was  almost  extinguished. 

Instead  of  going  back  to  the  dawn  of  archi- 
tecture, I shall  commence  with  the  present 
age,  and,  if  necessary,  refer  backwards.  Thus 
we  find  ourselves  passing  from  a very  debased 
condition  of  existing  things,  over  a wilderness 
of  pseudo-architectural  rubbish,  until  we  reach 
the  age  in  which  scientific  art  began  to  decline. 
There  is,  however,  one  instance  whereat  the 
artist  is  compelled  to  rest  and  laugh.  In  the 
year  1745, 1 think,  one  Batty  Langley  published 
a work  in  London,  reducing  Gothic  principles 
to  five  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
a fixed  position.  All  persons  must  admit  that 
he  did  so,  with  the  greatest  zeal,  to  further  the 
spirit  of  his  day,  and  to  re-establish  what  he 
thought  was  the  congenial  art  of  this  nation. 
The  principal  point  of  failure  was,  how  to  make 
the  window,  a Gothic  one,  reconcileable  to  the 
wants  of  the  current  age.  However,  now  his  work 
looks  ridiculous,  not  contemptible;  and  whilst 
the  artist  smiles  at  the  feeble  attempt,  he  cannot 
escape  the  lesson  which  his  publication  teaches, 
that  “ copying  perfection  is  superior  to  design- 
ing imperfection.” 

The  commonest  feature  in  modern  dwelling- 
houses  is  the  window.  Let  any  person  ac- 


quainted in  the  very  least  degree  with  coi 
struction,  look  at  it,  and  behold  how  it  is  don 
He  sees  a straight  camber  arch  composed  i 
bricks.  This  is  in  itself  quite  contradictor 
and  made  positively  so,  by  filling  up  the  rea 
and  cutting  and  pointing  false  joints  in  rect 
linear  lines,  with  imaginary  closers ; but  it 
done  so,  and  considered  to  be  a very  neat  affa 
in  building — one  of  the  maxima  of  modet 
artificers’  work,  superior  even  to  the  carpei 
ters’  boast — whilst  in  reality  it  is  the  mo 
debased  idea  of  the  most  debased  style  th 
could  be  possibly  introduced  in  the  most  co 
rupt  and  neglected  age. 

It  is  not  worth  the  consideration  of  a momei 
to  inquire  when  this  sort.-  of  window-head  wi 
first  used,  but  it  must  be  perfectly  moder 
because  we  cannnot  find  arches  of  that  descrij 
tion  in  any  of  our  old  mansions  or  small 
houses.  All  square  openings,  in  houses  i 
residence,  for  a long  period,  had  lintels  of  wooi 
and  the  few  found  in  churches  had  stone  lintel 
In  some  old  houses  we  find  narrow  segment 
brick  arches  turned  over  these  lintels,  and  als 
over  the  space  occupied  by  the  projectin 
window.  Thus  are  such  old  houses  correct! 
constructed,  and  the  flat  wooden  or  stone  wii 
dow-heads  must  also  be  correct.  Wooden  linte 
are  not  displeasing  to  the  eye,  as  they  are  use 
through  necessity  to  carry  the  superstructure 
and  more  so  because  the  mind  is  satisfied  th; 
they  can  support  the  weight,  which  is  not  tl 
case  with  reference  to  the  brick  camber  arcl 
Wooden  lintels  may  be  even  tastefully  intn 
duced  with  satisfaction;  and  if  done  so  on 
liberal  scale,  may  be  ornamented  to  superfiuit 
Stone  is  the  truthful  maintenance  of  an  openim 
and  the  eye  is  not  deceived  in  it,  because  v 
know  that  stone  will  retain  its  d urabilit 
The  principle  is  also  founded  on  the  exampli 
of  antiquity,  back  to  a rude  and  even 
primitive  age. 

A question  may  here  arise  that  as  iron  is  no 
being  generally  used,  and  so  easily  cast  to  ar 
form  at  a cheap  rate,  why  not  make  use  of  it ; 
window  arches,  and  give  it  the  shape  we  desi 
it  to  have  in  our  designs  ? The  answer  there' 
is  derived  from  the  very  maxim  which  we  no 
endeavour  to  establish  in  architecture — th; 
every  material  should  without  any  discolou 
ation  represent  itself.  There  is  no  individu 
in  existence  who  would  wish  to  see  iron  in  h 
residence  as  a prominent  feature,  either  in  i 
primitive  nudity,  or  painted  so  as  to  exact! 
represent  iron.  But  there  is  a more  absolu 
reason  for  rejecting  it : iron  will  not  bond, 
is  not  a building  material,  because  it  will  m 
enter  into  cohesion  with  building  materials  i 
general  by  mortar  or  cement.  And  though 
is  a good  bearer,  it  can  never  look  well  to  tl 
eye,  for  the  mind  naturally  rejects  all  incoi 
gruities,  even  when  the  design  is  flattering. 

The  general  figure  of  all  windows,  in  oi 
present  dwelling-houses,  is  rectangular;  an 
if  questioned  thereon  as  to  the  probability  < 
making  any  laudable  change,  so  as  to  give  tl 
structure  an  unique  appearance,  architects,  i 
general,  will  tell  you  it  is  impossible.  The 
are  limited  to  thirteen,  twelve,  eleven,  an 
sometimes  ten  feet  of  story.  This  is  the  reaso 
also  that  places  square-headed  windows,  su: 
mounted  by  brick  camber  arches,  and  a doo: 
way  with  a semicircular  or  an  elliptical  heai 
in  the  same  building  ; because  they  are  con 
pelled,  by  necessity,  to  give  as  much  light  i 
they  can  : in  a low  story  they  must  do  so  i 
the  expense  of  every  rational  and  geometric! 
principle. 

Still  they  contrive  to  design  square  window 
with  a tolerable  degree  of  variety.  Sometime 
the  ground-floor  windows  are  made  strangel 
long,  whilst  those  of  the  chamber  floor,  whic 
may  not  differ  6 inches  in  height  from  th 
lower  one,  are  not  so  tall  by  one-fourth.  Occ£ 
sionally  the  chamber  lights  are  made  6 inche 
narrower,  to  give  a sort  of  proportion  to  then 
The  chamber  openings  are  sometimes  longe: 
and  those  of  the  ground- floor  give  that  stor 
the  appearance  of  a basement.  The  sills  c 
the  windows  are  often  continued  round  tw 
fronts,  like  a string ; but  many  architects  onl 
use  simple  sills,  and  introduce  an  independei: 
stone  table,  at  18  inches  below  them.  But  th 
staircase  window  differs  from  all  the  rest — 
long,  narrow,  ecclesiastical-looking  thing,  wit 
a semicircular  head. 

Another  variety  has  been  introduced  int 
the  brick  camber  arch,  by  those  who  fanciei 
they  were  doing  so  to  give  it  a good  effect ; am 
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1 this  is  the  partial  introduction  of  stone.  The 
: Romanesque  bulks  may  be  sometimes  seen  in 
i the  elevations  of  our  loftier  grade  of  architects, 
I ornamenting  both  the  jambs,  the  springings, 
and  the  arch-key.  I have  seen  the  arch  itself 
■ with  a ponderous  stone  key  in  it,  sufficient,  if 
i not  maintained  by  an  iron  curb,  to  break  down 
the  whole ; on  which  occasion,  I must  admit, 
i the  arch  was  slightly  tilted.  There  may  here- 
after arise  a necessity  for  employing  this  de- 
j scription  of  arch  in  the  basement  of  dwellings, 
but  it  must  be  derived  from  some  source,  the 
] legitimacy  of  which  will  depend  on  necessity  ; 
on  which  occasion  I fancy  that  no  false  joints 
r need  be  introduced,  nor  any  other  building 
j feature  that  may  make  us,  by  drawing  imagi- 
i nary  conclusions,  think  that  the  edifice  is  up- 
I held  by  magic. 

Square-headed  windows  do  not  belong  to  a 
style  of  building  roofed  prismoidally.  Anything 
i rising  from  the  mere  horizontal  line  would  ease 
i the  mind  of  the  notion  nowimparted — thata  per- 
son may  take  an  afternoon’s  airing  on  the  roof  of 
:the  premises.  A square  window  is  in  appear- 
ance very  base;  and  it  is  sufficient,  in  point  of 
feature,  to  condemn  any  domestic  design.  No 
^person  would  object  to  seeing  it  in  a prison; 
and  perhaps  it  may  suit  the  hospitality  of  a 
workhouse.  But  where  there  is  a feeling  to 
dive,  and  another  to  independently  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  this  world,  above  the  sphere  of 
(prison  or  workhouse  discipline,  6urely  those 
who  are  sufficiently  independent  to  do  so 
jshould  construct  their  windows  differently,  and 
'make  them  fully  expressive  of  themselves. 

* A square-headed  window  is  really  a Gothic 
jone ; and  the  idea  of  bringing  an  arch  to  a 
(straight  line  is  equally  so.  Murphy,  in  his 
fintroduction  to  the  Monastery  of  Batalha,  says 
that  the  square  windows  in  the  refectory  of 
|that  edifice  are  absolutely  in  accordance  with 
the  style  of  the  building,  and  that  no  other 
port  of  opening  would  answer  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

' An  architect  and  his  clerk  will  select  one  of 
■he  four  faces  of  a good-sized  house,  value 
perhaps  2,000/.,  in  order  to  give  it  an  effect. 
'Upon  this  front,  particularly  in  point  of  win- 
dow, they  lavish  expense  at  the  cost  of  all  the 
(Others.  The  consequence  is,  that  a person 
coming  by  the  backway  to  the  premises,  on  an 
invitation,  cannot  recognise  it,  were  he  pre- 
viously introduced  by  the  front  door.  Mainly, 

*:t  is  something  in  the  Roman  style  or  school, 
(is  far  as  free  labour  can  be  made  tantamount 
: o forced  work ; but  in  the  rear  it  is  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Alhambra.  There  is  one  face  for 
j;he  road  and  another  for  the  cows.  Now  this 
i;s  all  on  account  of  the  windows.  They  give 
ji  decoration  to  one  face,  which  disappoints  a 
oerson  when  viewing  the  others;  and  what 
vith  narrow,  stunted,  pointed,  and  semicircular 
openings,  one  imagines  himself  translated  from 
•eality  even  to  the  country  of  the  Laputians. 

They  have  gone  so  far  lately,  in  their  esti- 
mation of  the  straight  brick  camber,  as  to  get 
-ire-brick  cast  into  entire  window-heads  repre- 
lenting  this  miraculous  arch,  with  all  the  joints, 
'losers,  and  radiations  cut  perspicuously.  I 
ound  them  in  several  places  in  Manchester,  and 
vas  surprised  how  they  eveu  kept  their  posi- 
aons,  without  any  superincumbent  pressure, 
rhey  do  not  look  well;  and  those  who  have 
ountenanced  them  wish  them  away.  What 
ian  look  well,  in  a permanent  structure,  that 
nhows  an  imaginary  feature  ? Here  is  one  of 
die  noblest  traits  in  architecture — an  arch— so 
[.ypotheticallyused  that  itcannot  maintain  itself. 

' When  putting  decoration  on  the  front  of  a 
louse,  an  architect  will  certainly  use  a little 
quantity  of  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
i is  design  an  effect.  The  house  must  have  a 
toble  entrance,  and  this  absorbs  his  means 
nearly,  particularly  if  the  proprietor  require  an 
ranic  entablature.  However,  the  architect 
eoes  a little  farther,  and  takes  the  liberty  of 
pressing  the  window  over  the  porch  with 
'tone;  sometimes  with  columns;  at  other  times 
iHth  architraves;  but  always  finished  with  seg- 
mental or  triangular  pedimental  heads.  Then 
me  other  sister  windows  mourn  in  the  naked- 
ness of  brick,  because  this  one  is  so  much 
ixalted  above  them,  for  no  other  reason  than 
Uiat  the  builder  took  a liking  to  it.  And  there 
ai  a greater  objection  to  the  singular  favour; 

'>r  oftentimes  the  ornamented  window  is  only 
itiat  of  an  insignificant  room  over  the  vesti- 
bule. I noticed  a house  lately  in  the  neigh- 
uourhood  of  a town  not  far  from  Manchester, 


one  that  from  size  and  appearance  may  be 
considered  a second-class  mansion,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  one  of  the  windows  with  a 
pointed  arch.  On  inquiring  the  particular 
apartment  which  it  lit,  1 was  informed  that  it 
was  the  window  of  the  bath-room  and  water- 
closet. 

When  a mansion  is  constructed  with  a stone 
front,  and  the  design  is  got  up  with  what  is 
termed  first-rate  talent,  we  find  a few  diminu- 
tive columns  supporting  a prostyle  porch,  with 
its  clumsy  square-headed  entablature;  insomuch 
that  the  porch  does  not  seem  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  building,  but  something  detached, 
chapel-wise ; and  a more  forbidding  feature 
cannot  be  placed  in  front  of  a house  than  a 
prostyle  porch.  Where  we  find  the  columns 
shot  up  to  the  roof,  in  some  Grecian  villas,  the 
beholder  is  at  once  struck  with  the  notion  that 
he  is  viewing  some  public  structure.  But  on 
the  former  point,  the  idea  is  ridiculous ; be- 
cause each  window  is  as  much  an  opening  in 
the  mansion  as  the  door,  and  they  should  be 
also  projected  to  make  them  harmonize.  They 
are  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  some  with  moulded 
architraves,  others  with  small  Ionic  columns 
supporting  segmental  or  triangular  pediments, 
more  with  ponderous  entablatures  surmounted 
by  a broken  blocking,  that  forms  the  stylobate 
of  another  row  of  windows,  quite  different  in 
features  and  design.  In  fact,  such  is  the 
variety  of  styles  introduced,  where  pecuniary 
means  are  at  hand,  in  order  to  give  the  man- 
sion an  effect,  that  one  is  bewildered  to  dis- 
cover how  the  architect  got  out  of  the  enigma- 
tical hobble  into  which  he  plunged  himself, 
to  seek  for  novelty.  Every  story  is  a distinct 
order,  as  if  the  building  were  three  flats  for 
different  families,  instead  of  being  the  sole 
abode  of  a wealthy  gentleman.  Then  we  find 
a chaos  of  ornament,  to  astonish  the  eyes  of 
an  ignorant  spectator : without  reference  to 
order,  date,  utility,  construction,  or  meaning, 
they  are  introduced  to  cover  the  multitude  of 
defects,  which  may  be  otherwise  detected.  But 
there  cannot  exist  a more  erroneous  idea  in 
the  mind  of  man  than  this.  All  the  ornamental 
details  that  can  possibly  be  introduced  on  a 
design  will  have  no  effect  in  correcting  errors 
— in  fine,  they  are  thrown  away,  when  the 
main  lines  that  represent  the  features  of  the 
building  are  inharmonious.  And  if  a structure 
will  yield  pleasure  to  the  mind,  when  decorated 
to  the  highest  limit  of  artistic  skill,  it  will  look 
equally  beautiful  in  its  lowliest  simplicity. 

Though  it  was  only  intended  to  refer  here 
to  dwelling-houses,  I cannot  help  making  a 
remark  on  buildings  so  prominent  in  every 
large  town — I mean  warehouses.  Here  the 
window  is  the  only  principal  trait;  but  it  is 
repeated  so  frequently  that  a tasteful  appli- 
cation thereof  is  indispensable.  Consequently, 
we  find  very  few  warehouses  that  look  even 
indifferent,  none  that  look  well.  This  arises 
from  the  contradictory  habit  of  introducing 
windows  which  our  eyes  tell  us  are  to  be  found 
in  dwelling-houses ; and  it  is  quite  displeasing 
to  find  a colossal  building,  erected  for  general 
traffic,  without  one  truthful  feature  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  smaller  edifices  built  for 
domestic  use.  It  has  openings,  except  the 
door,  sometimes,  of  the  same  size  as  an 
ordinary  house,  which  look  like  so  many  loop- 
holes. These  are  disgraced  with  scraps  of 
stone,  mixed  up  confusedly  with  brick;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  variety  is  so  excessive,  that  it 
produces  disgust.  With  judgment,  care,  and 
study,  how  may  not  this  particular  branch  of 
architecture,  the  necessity  for  which  did  not 
exist  amongst  the  Romans,  be  made  beautiful 
and  expressive  of  its  mercantile  character ! On 
the  window  it  solely  depends,  the  design  of 
which  must  be  sought  after  with  zeal  and  per- 
severance. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  fall  back  on  our  pre- 
decessors, in  this  country,  in  order  to  copy 
out  from  their  styles  some  features  that  will 
look  well  in  domestic  buildings.  From  them 
are  the  ideas  to  be  obtained,  with  much  greater 
probability  of  success,  than  from  any  person’s 
confused  notions  of  the  present  time.  But  it 
must  here  be  admitted,  that  when  about  to 
copy  from  them,  two  points  should  be  laid 
down,  and  not  departed  from  : — 

1.  Never  to  introduce  pointed  windows  in  a 
mansion. 

2.  Never  to  introduce  tracery  in  the  lights 
of  them ; for  these  points  being  now  fully 
established  as  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  I 


department  of  our  art,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  so,  as  characteristic  of  a church. 

The  first  step  towards  progress  is  to  dis- 
pense with  mere  straight  lines  in  window 
heads,  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  some  arch 
of  a truly  geometric  form,  whether  rectilinear 
or  curved.  Let  the  elevation  assume  either  a 
triangular  or  a circular  shape,  but  let  it  be 
uniform  throughout  in  point  of  expression. 
If  assuming  the  Saxon  angle,  the  lower  stories 
may  have  very  depressed  windows,  and  they 
can  be  made  more  pointed  as  we  ascend;  and 
if  the  circle  be  adopted,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  begin  at  the  basement  with  low  seg- 
ments, and  finish  at  the  upper  tier  with  semi- 
circles. Further,  make  all  ornament  subser- 
vient to  the  general  outline,  and  let  no  intro- 
duction of  decoration  destroy  that  contour. 
Continued  sills  altogether  take  away  the  effect 
of  windows  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
commencing  the  building  again ; whereas  win- 
dows should  be  linked  together,  if  at  all,  at 
their  springings.  Lightness  with  solidity,  ex- 
pression with  repose,  and  ornament  with  chas- 
tity, is  what  I would  wish  to  see.  It  can  be 
obtained  with  perseverance,  and  making  refer- 
ence to  examples  we  have  before  us — accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  used — 
not  in  the  debased  habits  to  which  architects 
have  been  for  many  years  accustomed. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  progress  in  archi- 
tecture is  prejudice ; and  that  will  for  a long 
time  mar  its  success.  Several  who  have  be- 
come familiar  with  past  discipline  will  scarcely 
ever  be  led  to  adopt  the  beautiful  ideas  of 
forthcoming  progress.  But  they  must  pass 
away,  and  a new  generation  will  erect  upon 
their  remains  a fabric  which  will  be  permanent 
in  its  foundation  and  progressive  in  its  im- 
provement. That  ages  should  change,  and 
institutions  improve,  amend,  and  cast  off  their 
stale  habits,  and  architecture  not  do  the  same, 
is  paradoxical.  It  should  also  be  changed 
scientifically  with  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
adopting  the  new  and  well-altered  opinions  of 
mankind,  and  making  its  designs  perfectly 
congenial  to  the  existing  generation,  without 
sacrificing  its  artistic  character.  Should  archi- 
tects make  a trial-change  of  the  window  in 
modern  dwelling-houses,  and  endeavour  to 
design  the  entire  building  in  accordance  with 
the  adopted  form,  then,  indeed,  we  may  hope 
for  some  advance  ; and  without  looking  for 
beauty  or  magnificence  in  palaces,  castles,  and 
mansions,  the  spirit  would  extend  to  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  humble;  and  the  smallest  cottage 
in  England  may  be  made  a gem  of  architecture. 

There  are  two  styles  belonging  to  this  country 
which  may  be  well  adapted  to  dwelling-house 
windows,  and  these  are  the  Norman,  in  all  its 
shades,  and  the  Saxon.  They  could,  by  study 
(I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  can  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  result  by  guessing  at  how  they 
would  look)  and  many  repeated  designs,  be 
brought  out  to  represent  our  wishes;  and 
should  we  fail,  by  repeated  designing,  to  bring 
out  satisfactorily  what  we  do  desire,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  a new  style  will  spring  out 
of  the  research,  superseding  their  application, 
and  suitable  to  all  the  purposes  of  modern 
domestic  life. 

But  there  are  many  untried  ranges  in  archi- 
tectural science  which  may  be  ventured  upon 
with  a similar  view  in  mind ; or  else,  with  the 
resolve  to  abandon  them  the  moment  we  find 
that  they  are  quite  inapplicable.  The  ellipsis 
may  be  placed  the  narrow  end  upwards ; the 
parabola  may  be  used,  and,  indeed,  the  triangle 
can  be  employed,  with  great  taste  and  infinite 
variety;  and  any  person  may  venture  to  make 
the  application  without  fear,  because  it  is  im- 
possible that,  in  the  attempt,  he  can  commit 
greater  errors  than  are  now  committed  in  the 
architectural  designing  of  windows. 

I am  not  an  advocate  for  adapting  old 
usages  to  new  customs,  but  until  we  arrive  at 
some  perdurable  conclusion,  I must  recom- 
mend that  the  ancient  custom  of  constructing 
windows  be  followed  out;  and,  in  conclusion, 

I hope  that  I shall  be  excused,  by  practical 
inen,  for  the  boldness  with  which  I have, 
through  zeal,  delivered  my  sentiments. 

Francis  Sullivan. 


Designs  for  Carpets. — We  were  glad 
to  notice  the  other  day  in  an  advertisement  from 
a carpet  warehouse  in  the  metropolis  that  the 
designs  for  the  carpets  were  by  eminent 
architects. 
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PERPENDICULAR  WINDOW,  DALLING. 


PERPENDICULAR  WINDOW,  DALLING. 

In  passing  through  the  village  of  Dalling 
lately,  1 met  with  a note-worthy  Perpendicular 
window,  a sketch  of  which  I inclose  to  you. 
The  tracery  and  stanchions  particularly  attract 
notice.  I am  sorry  I could  not  take  any 
dimensions  or  a plan,  but  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  tracery  is  perhaps  worth  preserving. 

J.  W.  H. 


SIZE  OF  CAST-IRON  BEAMS. 

The  following  is  from  a useful  collection  of 
tables  to  aid  the  calculation  of  water  and  mill 
power,  drainage,  &c.  by  Mr.  Beardmore  *: — 
Table  of  Safe  Load  for  Cast-Iron  Beams,  if 
equally  distributed,  expressed  in  Cwts. 

For  Beams  6 to  16  Inches  Deep. 


Rule. — Multiply  the  area  which  a proposed 
beam  has  to  support,  by  the  weight  of  the 
floor  or  bridge,  and  the  greatest  load,  due  to 
such  area,  all  in  cwts.;  find  the  nearest  cor- 
responding number  in  the  table,  having  the 
required  depth  and  length,  and  the  proper 
dimensions  of  the  bottom  flange  will  be  found 
at  top  of  the  column.  The  tables  also  give  the 
safe  weight  to  be  borne  by  beams  of  any  of  the 
stated  dimensions. 

Note. — Floors  should  generally  be  reckoned 
to  carry  2.5  cwts.  per  foot  superficial,  including 
their  own  weight. 

Road  Bridges  do.  5.0  cwts.  do. 

Railway  Bridges  do.  10.0  cwts.  do. 

hut  for  railway  girders  of  cast  iron,  beyond  18 
feet  span,  only  half  the  tabular  numbers  should 
be  used. 


A NOTE  FROM  JAMAICA. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Kingston  is  pro 
gressing  towards  its  completion.  Mr.  Harri 
is  the  architect.  It  is  being  erected  under  th 
superintendence  of  Mr.  De  Walden,  the  clerl 
of  works.  A market  was  lately  erected  ii 
Kingston  : it  is  a strange  structure,  and  wa 
designed  by  a carpenter,  who  was  paid  10/.  fo 
his  plan  and  five  per  cent,  for  his  superintend 
ence.  It  consists  of  brick  pillars,  18  inche 
square,  carrying  a wooden  roof.  No  provisio 
against  the  weather  has  been  made:  itstrongl 
resembles  the  buildings  on  estates  in  whic 
the  fuel  is  stored  (structures  of  the  rudes 
kind).  To  hide  this  magnificent  conception, 
screen  wall,  pierced  with  windows  fitted  wit 
louvre  blinds  (called  jalousies)  has  been  pu 
up ; and  so  disgusted  are  many  members  of  th 
corporation  at  the  whole  afl'air  that  it  is  prc 
bable  an  architect  will  be  called  in,  as  soo 
as  the  contractor  shall  have  finished  hi 
contract,  to  give  it  a more  respectable  chs 
racter.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Poi 
Maria,  has  at  last  been  commenced  : it  is  t 
contain  650  sittings,  and  is  of  Early  Englis 
character.  It  consists  of  a nave,  with  nort 
and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  robing-roon 
with  tower  at  north-west  angle.  The  wester 
entrance  is  through  the  tower,  which,  for  tw 
stories  in  height,  is  square  in  plan,  thei 
takes  an  octagonal  form,  and  is  surmounte' 
by  a pinnacle  of  stone,  carrying  a plain  metE 
cross  and  vane.  There  is  a southern  entrance 
the  window  in  western  front  is  a triplet ; th 
side  windows  of  aisles  are  coupled  lancets  ; th 
east  window  of  chancel  is  a triplet,  and  th 
north  and  south  walls  of  chancel  are  piercei 
by  single  lancets  ; the  nave  is  separated  fror 
the  aisles  by  octagonal  pillars  carryin 
moulded  arches.  There  will  be  no  clerestorj 
The  passages  of  nave,  aisles,  together  with  th 
floor  of  chancel,  will  be  paved  with  red  an 
black  tiles  of  Minton’s  manufacture.  Th 
sittings  will  be  all  open  and  free ; cedar  wi 
be  the  material  used.  The  pulpit,  reading 
desk,  altar-rail,  altar,  and  lettern  will  be  c 
mahogany,  of  characteristic  design  ; th 
font  and  altar-piece  will  be  of  Caen  stone 
the  roof  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  framed  wit 
open  timbers,  and  covered  with  white  pir 
hoarding,  on  which  will  be  laid  red  tiles.  Th 
whole  of  the  wood-work  will  be  wrought  an 
varnished.  There  is  to  be  a gallery  at  th 
western  end  for  the  reception  of  the  organ,  an 
entered  from  the  tower.  The  building  is  < 
the  plainest  and  most  simple  character,  an 
will  not  cost  more  than  3,300/. : the  materii 
employed  will  be  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
the  architect  is  Mr.  Blayney  Wm.  Walsh. — 
The  cathedral  at  Spanish  Town  is  progressin 
slowly;  the  roof  is  on  the  nave;  the  fund 
are  wanting  for  its  completion. 


PROPOSED  CANAL  ACROSS  THE 
ISTHMUS  OF  DARIEN. 

CAUTION  TO  CAPITALISTS. 

“ The  grand  project  of  opening  a communicatio 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  mear 
of  a canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  is  agai 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  both  i 
Europe  and  America.  The  Nicaragua  treaty  is  sai 
to  have  passed  the  Executive  department  of  th 
United  States’  Senate,  and,  should  it  be  confirmee 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  meeting  wit 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Government.  The  co: 
of  this  stupendous  undertaking  is  estimated  at  aboi 
5,000,000/.  sterling;  two-thirds  of  which  sum  th 
British  minister  at  Washington  (Sir  Henry  I 
Bulwer)  has  guaranteed  to  raise  among  the  Londo 
capitalists  alone  ! Alluding  to  this  subject  the  Ne \ 
York  Herald  says,”  &c.  &c. — Nassau  Guardiar 
June  15,  1850. 

Without  in  any  way  pledging  mysel 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statement,  am 
leaving  all  responsibility  on  that  head  wit 
the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Herald  am 
Nassau  Guardian,  I cannot  remain  silent  wher 
there  is  even  a reasonable  probability  of  fur 
ther  and  gigantic  speculations  being  made  witl 
much  British  capital, — that  is,  much  Britisl 
happiness  and  independence  being  risked  oi 
the  bursting  or  not  bursting  of  a new  Soutl 
Sea  Bubble, — without  earnestly  calling  the  at 
tention  of  those  concerned  to  what  is  probabl; 
their  present  position  in  this  undertaking;  anc 
it  is  done  in  the  hope  that  you.  Sir,  will  ente; 
into  the  matter  with  as  much  zeal  and  goo< 
spirit  as  you  have  shown  throughout  the  mat 


Beam  Six  Inches  deep. 

Beam  Eight  Inches  deep. 

Dimensions  of 

bottom  Flange 

4x1 

5x1 

6x1 

8 X 1J 

9 x 11 

4 x 1 

5x1 

6x1 

8 x 11 

9 x 11 

in  inches. 

Length,  feet 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

5 

133 

166 

200 

333 

391 

177 

222 

266 

444 

521 

6 

111 

139 

166 

277 

326 

148 

185 

222 

370 

435 

S 

83 

104 

125 

208 

244 

111 

139 

166 

277 

325 

10 

66 

83 

100 

166 

195 

89 

111 

133 

222 

260 

12 

55 

69 

83 

138 

163 

74 

92 

111 

185 

217 

14 

47 

59 

71 

119 

140 

63 

79 

95 

159 

187 

16 

41 

52 

62 

104 

122 

55 

69 

83 

138 

163 

18 

37 

46 

55 

92 

108 

49 

62 

74 

123 

144 

Beam  Ten  Inches  deep. 

Beam  Twelve  Inches  deep. 

Dimensions  of 

bottom  Flange 

5x1 

6xl 

8 x lj 

9 x 11 

’10  x 11 

Gxl 

8 x 11 

9 x 11 

10  x 11 

11  x 11 

in  inches. 

Length,  feet. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

6 

231 

277 

463 

521 

578 

333 

555 

625 

694 

916 

8 

173 

208 

346 

391 

434 

250 

416 

469 

521 

688 

10 

139 

166 

278 

313 

347 

200 

333 

375 

417 

550 

12 

115 

139 

230 

260 

289 

166 

278 

312 

347 

458 

14 

99 

119 

198 

223 

248 

109 

238 

268 

298 

393 

16 

86 

104 

172 

195 

217 

125 

208 

234 

261 

344 

18 

77 

93 

154 

173 

193 

111 

185 

208 

232 

306 

20 

69 

83 

138 

156 

173 

100 

166 

187 

209 

275 

Beam  Fourteen  Inches  deep. 

Beam  Sixteen  Inci 

IES  DEEP. 

Dimensions  of 

bottom  Flange 
in  inches. 

8 x 11 

9 x H 

10  x 1» 

11  X 11 

12  x 11 

8 x 11 

9 x 11 

10  x 11 

11  X 11 

12  x 11 

Length,  feet. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

8 

486 

547 

607 

802 

875 

555 

625 

694 

916 

1000 

10 

389 

438 

486 

642 

700 

444 

500 

733 

800 

12 

324 

365 

405 

535 

584 

370 

417 

463 

611 

667 

14 

278 

313 

347 

459 

501 

317 

357 

397 

524 

572 

16 

243 

274 

304 

401 

437 

278 

313 

347 

458 

500 

18 

216 

244 

270 

357 

389 

246 

278 

309 

407 

444 

195 

219 

243 

321 

350 

222 

250 

278 

366 

400 

177 

199 

221 

291 

318 

202 

227 

250 

333 

364 

— 

Hydraulic  Tables. — Waterlow  and  Sons,  Parliament-street,  1850, 
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i ter  of  intramural  burials  and  other  sanitary 
j questions. 

j Your  paper  is  not  called  the  “Master- 
t Mason”  or  the  “Journeyman  Bricklayer;” 
i neither  is  it  confined  to  notices  on  constructional 
i details  and  technicalities, — but  is  open,  appa- 
| rently,  to  the  constructive  art  and  science  in 
! general,  and  their  interests  af  all  descriptions. 

Such  being,  it  is  apprehended,  the  true  import 
l of  the  modest  title  of  the  “ Builder,”  allow 
i me  to  beg  your  assistance,  on  plea  of  civil 
1 engineering,  in  calling  public  attention  to  a 
| certain  description  of  hazard,  of  which  I see 

- no  notice  in  any  of  the  newspapers  that  reach 
: this  out-of-the-way  colony,  respecting  the 
i canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

When  a resident  in  a certain  disturbed  dis- 
: trict,  some  years  ago,  a friend  asked  my  opinion 
i as  to  the  advisability  of  making  investments 
( in  land  there.  In  reply,  he  was  recommended 
| rather  to  bury  his  money  on  the  edge  of 
Vesuvius  or  ^Etna, — he  might  possibly  see  it 
j again,  in  some  shape  or  other;  but  never  more 
j if  sunk  as  he  suggested. 

1 This  was,  of  course,  said  in  the  spirit  of  one 
' who  considered  volcanic  investments  as  some- 
t what  venturous ; but  who  could  have  supposed 
r,  that  the  sober  sense  of  Englishmen  would  ever 
t dream  of  laying  at  least  3^  millions*  « 
| cheval  of  the  grand  volcanic  main  or  trunk  of 
the  western  world,  without  reflecting  on  the 
I geological  character  of  the  district  across 
! which  the  line,  whether  for  canal  or  railroad, 
i must  necessarily  run  ! 

j We  all  know  that  a canal,  especially  at  the 
i locks,  requires  every  possible  care  and  atten- 
I tion  in  construction ; and,  granted  that  the 
i engineers  acquit  themselves  perfectly  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  climate,  remote  position, 
t expensive  indifferent  labour  and  workmanship 
(with  but  little  command  over  them),  and  fre- 
I quently  perhaps  unsatisfactory  material,  who 
! can  warrant  its  remaining  stanch  for  twenty- 
four  hours  together  in  a country  (according  to 
j Stevens  and  others)  “ bristling  with  vol- 
| canoes,”  and  liable  at  any  moment,  at  any  point, 

I to  convulsive  disturbances  of  earthquakes  ? 

, A slight  shock  will  start  any  pair  of  gates  from 
their  fastenings,  break  up  the  masonry,  un- 
I settle  the  inverts,  and  unstanch  either  the 
3 lock  or  any  other  part  of  the  undertaking, — 

) especially  in  that  vexatious  way  that,  without 
i throwing  down  a single  brick  or  block  of 
t ashlar,  so  ruins  the  work  that  all  must  be 
f taken  down,  to  the  grievous  taking  down  and 
. reduction  of  all  dividends. 

London  papers  have  much  artistic  ability  at 
j easy  command,  and  you,  Mr.  “Builder,”  will 
do  the  State  good  service  by  offering  a small 
j premium  for  the  best  “ composition  ” illus- 
V trative  of  the  effects  of  “ one  night’s  earth- 
t quaking  at  a canal  lock”  accompanied  by  an 
essay  on  the  results  of  such  commotions  as 
' regards  the  levels  and  general  capability  of 
j holding  water. f The  like  remark  applies  to 
railroads : in  neither  case  can  I learn  that  there 
is  any  insurmountable  difficulty  as  regards 
■ either  design  or  construction  generally;  though 
no  one  has  as  yet  ventured,  I believe,  to  esti- 
mate the  rate  per  mile  at  which  locomotive  or 
: other  engines  may  venture  to  work  with  safety 

* The  5,000,000/.,  quoted  by  the  Nassau  Guard  inn,  is 
) possibly  taken  from  Stevens’s  work,  as  given  (at  p.  41-1)  by 
I* 1 II'  Mr.  Bailey,  at  least  ten  years  ago,  on  “ the  usual  contract 
> prices  in  the  United  States,''  nt  from  20,000,000  to 
• 25,000,000  dollars.  It  is  hoped  that  a severe  audit  and 
J scrutiny  will  be  made  in  London  on  the  data  and  computa- 
i tious  on  which  estimates  submitted  to  the  British  nation 
i are  based.  The  United  States  Government  are  at  thi3  mo- 
i ment  paying  2|  dollars  (10s.  5d.)  to  carpenters  and  mason3, 

| and  1 1 dollars  to  labourers  ou  the  fort  now  being  built  at 
Caq  West,  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  Florida  Reef.  What 
then,  may  we  ask,  will  be  the  wases  ol' mechanics,  and  the 

I dependent  prices  of  work,  whether  in  stone,  wood,  or 
i metal,  when  so  near  California  ? Sinbad's  shipwreck  on 

the  Loadstone  Mountain  was  occasioned  by  all  the  iron 
' fastenings  and  bolts  being  drawn  out  thereby  : iu  the  neigh- 
->  bom-hood  of  such  a magnet  as  the  gold  country,  who  can 
: calculate  on  the  number  of  hands  that  will  be  attracted 

II  thither  at  the  expense  or ' the  Canal  Company, — and  the 
« wages  that  must  be  paid  to  prevent  the  like  desertion  by 

II  those  that  remain  P No  legal  document  can  bind  in  such 
c.  cases ; the  gold  streams  of  the  west  will  prove  to  be  the 
]<  long-30ught  “ Universal  Menstruum" — capable  of  dissolv- 
'1  ing  every  bond  and  engagement,  and  of  solving  every  pos- 
si  sible  case  of  conscience.  What  then  becomes  of  the  poor 
it  innocent  5,000,000/.,  with  the  lockage  for  the  two  canals, 
a amounting  to  2,094  feet  of  vertical  dimensions  P The  tun- 
n nel  scheme  (p.  413)  may  turn  out  to  be  like  “ tapping  a 
b furnace  j” — Brunei's  shield  would  be  but  an  indilferent 
p protection  against  a burst  of  lava,  or  boiling  water. 

11  By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  can  you  tell  us  liow  a “ deep  ” 

- 2-mile  cutting  and  1 mile  of  tnnnel,  “ for  the  largest 
si  steamers,”  is  to  dispose  of  919' — (61'+  say  10') =845  feet 
o of  lockage  on  both  sides  of  ridge  of  the  isthmus  P 

t In  a pamphlet  ou  tlie  recei. . toruado  in  this  island 
(i  (now  iu  the  press  of  J.  Day,  Melton  Mowbray),  I have 
s'1  given  two  sketches  of  “ havoc,”  which,  though  by  a differ- 
v ent  agency may  serve  as  the  “ motivo”  for  sueh  design, 
It  Bhouldthe  first  quotation  fail  as  a stimulus  to  invention. 


and  confidence  where  the  rails  may  be  this 
way  and  here  to  day,  that  way  and  there  to- 
morrow. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  that  this  will  be 
the  occurrence  of  every  day,  every  month,  or 
every  year;  but  whatever  risks  maybe  per- 
missible in  light  and  temporary  investments, 
the  “ Doctrine  of  Chances  ” must  be  utterly 
ignored  when  the  outlay  will  he  enormous, 
and  the  undertaking  is  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent— for  aye  and  for  ever. 

The  hazard  of  life  and  capital  would  thus  be 
almost  indefinite,  as  far  as  railroads  are  con- 
cerned ; the  risk  of  capital  would  probably  be 
greater  than  that  of  life  as  to  canals  in  like 
cases  ; but  whether  life  or  capital  be  jeopardised 
abroad,  the  disturbing  effects  on  English 
hearts,  hearths,  and  homes  would  be  terribly 
felt  across  the  Atlantic. 

Who  would  stake  1,000/.  on  the  general 
quiescence  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  region  in 
question  for  twelve  months  together  ? Who 
then  ought  to  venture  5,000  —possibly  10,000 
times  as  much  of  either  British  or  American 
prosperity  and  happiness — 

“Where  the  slumbering  earthquake  lies  pillowed 
on  fire, — 

Where  the  lakes  of  bitumen  rise  boilingly 
higher, — 

Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes  strike  deep  in  the 
earth, 

As  their  summits  to  heaven  shoot  soaringly 
forth.” — Manfred. 

I beg,  therefore,  that  this  question  may  be 
forthwith  submitted  to  those  concerned,  and 
who  seein  disposed  to  involve  themselves  in 
gambling  speculations  on  the  cast  and  throw 
of  a volcano,  with  every  odds  against  them. 
The  assistance  of  the  Geological  and  Geogra- 
phical Societies  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  confi- 
dently reckoned  upon  in  the  preparation  of  a 
well-detailed  plan  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
containing  all  that  has  been  noticed  by  Hum- , 
boldt,  Stevens,  &c.  &c. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Editor — thus  far,  dear  friends, 
lovers,  and  countrymen — I have  spoken  in  a 
style  directly  in  keeping,  I hope,  with  the 
gravity  of  the  question  ; but,  “ as  many  men 
have  many  minds,”  if  the  following  syllabus 
of  the  whole  be  offered  in  a somewhat  lighter 
tone,  let  it  he  considered  as  a change  made  to 
suit  other  tastes.  Nevertheless,  though  given 
in  real  good  humour,  it  is  delivered  against 
these  measures  in  real  good  earnest — “ A free 
and  gentle  passage  of  arms,”  with  anything 
but  barbed  lances. 

I pray  you,  then,  dear  Mr.  Editor, — dear 
friends,  lovers,  and  countrymen, — to  study  the 
works  of  Humboldt,  Stevens,  and  all  the 
writers  on  these, — the  lands  of  “ pitch  and 
toss,” — very  diligently;  and  bear  well  in  mind 
the  following  (in  some  respects)  logical  series 
of  “ truismo-axiomatic  ” maxims  : — 

Maxim  I. — Never  build  “ castles  in  the  air,” 
for  though  imagination  may  at  times  supply 
reality,  they,  at  least,  want  stability. 

Maxim  II. — Never  build  “chateaux  en 
Espagne  ” (be  it  “old  or  new”)  on  a sandy 
foundation  ; such  also  are  generally  wanting  in 
stability. 

Maxim  III. — Never  build  a fixed  engine- 
house  or  a station-house  (especially  refresh- 
ment-rooms) on  the  summit  of  a volcano;  it 
may  be  dangerous,  and  most  likely  wanting  iu 
stability  and  permanence. 

Maxim  IV. — Never  build  any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  at  the  foot  of  a volcano;*  it 
will  not  be  less  dangerous  and  scarcely  less 
wanting  in  stability  and  permanence.  How- 
ever, on  the  margin  of  the  beautiful  lake, 
between  volcanoes  Nos.  13  and  15,  is  a most 
tempting  site. 

Maxim  V. — Never  choose  a residence  near 
— still  less  immediately  over — a powder-mill ; 
it  may  not  blow  up,  or  it  may,  but  the  insur- 
ance offices  would  certainly  think  it  a “ doubly 
hazardous  investment  ” of  life,  limb,  and  pro- 
perty. 

Maxim  VI. — Never  construct  public  works, 
such  as  canals,  with  numerous  and  very  ex- 
pensive locks,  railroads,  &c.  &c.  very  near, 
still  less  immediately  over,  the  hollow  ground 
of  unknown,  inexplorable,  and  ever  variable 
subterranean  labyrinths,  from  “any  one  point 

* The  canals  may  perhaps  plead  fair  exception,  as  the 
water  volcanoes  may  be  reckoned  on  occasionally  for,  at 
least,  filling  them ; nay,  a ready  supply  of  boiling  water 
will  he  a point  of  economy  for  locomotives  ; but  mud  and 
cinder  volcanoes  must  be  avoided,  that  is,  if  we  can  always 
predict  the  ejectamenta. 


of  which  to  any  other  point  ” (with  all  the 
latitude  of  Euclid’s  two  first  postulates  in 
choice  of  such  points),  Plutonic  communica- 
tions and  earthquake  notices  can  be  delivered 
with  an  energy  in  nowise  short  of  that  ob- 
tainable by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

Maxim  VII. — Always  count  the  cost  of  your 
undertakings,  especially  when  the  neighbour- 
hood of  gold-mines  renders  it  likely  that  the 
amount  will  be  poetically  indefinite. 

Maxim  VIII. — The  tarry-at-home  specu- 
lators need  never  trouble  themselves  on  the 
sanitary  questions  in  which  their  servants, 
the  Local  Adventurers,  are  involved ; but  as 
these  have  some  interest  in  the  said  questions, 
“they  will  find  something  to  their  advantage” 
if  they  will  consult  pages  339,  343,  Stevens, 
vol.  i.  for  general  statements  ; and  their  indivi- 
dual application  to  even  the  passing  traveller 
in  pages  314,  369,  370.*  The  mortality  among 
our  troops  in  Ceylon,  Corfu,  and  other  places, 
whilst  employed  on  making  roads  through 
forests  or  otherwise  disturbing  accumulations 
of  decayed  or  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

R.  J.  Nelson, 
Captain,  Royal  Engineers. 

Nassau,  Bahamas. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  mail 
steamer  has  brought  the  May  papers  with  con- 
firmation of  this  untoward  affair  : we  have  no 
time  to  lose, — Laissez  aller  J Ventre  a terre  J 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  AND 
KENSINGTON. 

Mr.  Doyle’s  opinions  on  the  removal  of 
the  National  Gallery  to  the  site  of  Kensington 
Palace  are  evidently  prompted  by  a commend- 
able desire  to  get  over  a great  difficulty,  and 
to  extend  the  advantages  already  afforded  to 
the  public,  both  of  intellectual  improvement 
and  recreation  ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a work  so  replete  with  kind  intentions  should 
have  been  written  and  published  without  refer- 
ence to  authentic  evidence,  and,  therefore,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  facts. 

Supposing  that  as  many  persons  would  visit 
the  national  collection  if  removed  to  Kensington 
as  at  Trafalgar-square,  Mr.  Doyle  says  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  (see  The  Builder 
of  last  Saturday),  “ My  lord,  we  have  the  light 
of  experience  to  guide  us  in  this  matter.  I have 
no  exact  statistics  to  refer  to,  but  I believe  I 
am  correct  in  stating  that  nearly  as  many 
people  visit  Hampton  Court  as  our  National 
Gallery  at  Charing-cross.”  As  Mr.  Doyle  had 
not  the  statistics  to  refer  to,  I beg  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  in  round  numbers,  from  the  re- 
turns published  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  them  that  gentleman  will  see,  that  the 
“light  of  experience”  exhibits  results  more 
than  fourfold  against  his  opinion.  The  numbers 
are — 

1840.  1849. 

At  the  National  Gallery  ..  503,000  — 775,000 
At  Hampton  Court 122,000  — 180,000 

Shewing  an  excess  in  favour 

of  the  National  Gallery  of  381,000  — 595,000 

With,  I am  happy  to  say,  increasing  numbers 
at  both,  but  that  increase  constantly  in  favour 
of  the  National  Gallery. 

If  Mr.  Doyle  intend  to  pursue  the  interesting 
subject,  I shall  be  happy  to  give  him  further  in- 
formation on  objects  which  have,  for  many 
years, employed  much  of  my  time, as  secretary  to 
“The  Society  for  obtaining  free  Admission  to 
National  Monuments,  &c.,”  which  information 
has  been  obtained  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  public.  Geo.  Foggo. 


* Stevens,  vol.  i.,  pp.  266,  267  (Antigua,  Guatemala)  : — 
“ On  each  side  were  the  ruins  of  churches,  convents, 
and  private  residences,  largo  and  costly,  some  lying 
in  masses,  some  with  fronts  still  standing,  richly  orna- 
mented with  stucco,  _ cracked  and  yawning,  roofless, 
without  doors  or  windows,  and  trees  growing  inside 
above  the  walls.”  ....  “ This  was  the  second 

capital  of  Guatemala,  founded  in  15-12,  on  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  first  by  a water  volcano.  Its 
history  is  one  of  uninterrupted  disasters.”  .... 

“ Many  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  different 
periods ; the  one  in  1565  seriously  damaged  some  of  tho 
principal  buildings  ; those  of  1575,  1570,  1577,  were  not  less 
ruinous.  On  the  27th  December,  1581,  the  population  was 
again  alarmed  by  the  volcano,  which  began  to  emit  lire ; 
and  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  ashes  thrown  out  and 
spread  iu  the  air,  that  the  sun  was  entirely  obscured,  aud 
artificial  light  was  necessary  in  the  city  at  midday.”  And 
so  ou,  reciting  eruptions,  earthquakes,  sickness,  and  all 
sorts  of  disasters  in  the  years  1636,  1001,  1051,  16S0,  1717, 
1773,  “ The  most  melancholy  epoch  in  the  annals  of  this 
metropolis:  it  was  then  destroyed,  and  (as  the  capital) 
rose  no  more  from  its  ruins.” 
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ALAUPHA,  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  PRINCE 
WORONZOW. 

This  palace  is  erected  on  the  south  of  the 
' Crimea,  facing  the  Black  Sea.  The  property 
non  which  it  is  built  was  purchased  by  the 
1 Prince  of  the  Tartar  proprietors,  in  small  lots, 
this  being  the  general  principle  on  which  the 
n greater  part  of  the  property  in  this  part  was 
(held  previously  to  the  Russian  nobility  esta- 
blishing themselves  as  residents  there.  The 
I character  of  the  country  is  peculiarly  beautiful, 
rand  the  climate  delightful : it  is  sheltered  at  the 
rback  by  lofty  precipices  rising  to  the  height 
fof  2,000  feet,  and  open  to  the  south  to  the  sea 
ibreezes.  The  space  between  these  precipices 
rand  the  sea  averages  about  six  miles,  and  is 
ibroken  into  the  most  irregular  and  picturesque 
iforms,  combining,  along  with  vast  masses  of 
orock,  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the 
igreatest  fertility. 

The  designs  were,  made  during  the  Prince’s 
eresidence  in  London  in  the  year  1836,  by  Mr. 
iiEdward  Blore,  architect,  and  the  works  were 
ocommenced  in  the  following  year,  a clerk  of 
hthe  works  having  been  sent  out  to  superintend 
'(Workmen,  to  act  as  foreman,  and  instruct  the 
anative  workmen  ; and  materials  of  various 
i kinds  were  also  sent  out,  particularly  cast-iron 
afor  ornamental  purposes,  lead  pipe,  locks, 
ihinges,  and  all  such  other  matters  as  the 
ocountry  either  did  not  supply  or  made  of  a very 
^inferior  quality. 


The  arrangement  of  the  plan  was  neces- 
sarily very  much  regulated  by  the  unequal 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  masses  of  rock 
interposed  between  its  several  parts.  The  front 
is,  consequently,  very  much  elongated,  and 
presents  no  continuous  face  or  line.  The 
material  used  is  granite,  the  only  building 
material  to  be  got  in  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  small  portions  of  freestone  for 
the  more  delicate  ornaments,  where  great  labour 
was  required. 

The  building  occupied  about  three  years  in 
its  erection,  and  it  is  a curious  fact  connected 
with  it,  that  its  first  occupant  was  the  present 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  resided  in  it  a short 
time  during  his  stay  in  the  Crimea,  on  his  pro- 
gress through  the  southern  provinces  of  his 
vast  empire. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of 
Prince  Woronzow’s  family  connexions  with 
England,  and  his  having  resided  for  a consider- 
able portion  of  his  early  life  in  this  country, 
he  was  desirous  that  one  of  the  fronts  of  his 
palace  should  be  designed  in  the  style  of  the 
ancient  domestic  architecture  of  this  country, 
whilst  the  opposite  front  should,  in  compliment 
to  its  local  connexion,  he  rendered  more 
Asiatic.  In  accordance  with  this  wish,  the 
entrance  front  was,  therefore,  designed  in 
the  former,  and  the  garden  front  in  the  latter 
style,  with  such  an  admixture  of  the  two  styles 
as  was  necessary  not  to  render  their  combination 


and  necessarily  close  approximation  too  violent 
for  good  taste.  The  accompanying  view  repre- 
sents the  garden  front. 

The  stabling  and  offices,  which  are  of  very 
considerable  extent,  do  not  appear  in  this  view  ; 
neither  does  the  library,  a fine  large  room  in 
continuation  of  the  front,  for  which  there  is 
not  room  in  the  engraving. 


ANCIENT  HOUSE,  BRUGES. 

Bruges,  the  City  of  Brick,  is  eminent  for 
the  picturesque  variety  of  its  street  architec- 
ture. The  crow-stepped  gables  of  the  Austrian 
and  Spanish  periods  are  everywhere  con- 
trasted with  the  fantastic  forms  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  subsequent  styles.  There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
date  of  these  huildings,  but  the  approximate 
period  to  which  they  belong  may  be  deter- 
mined at  a glance.  One  of  the  earliest  is  that 
on  the  “ Grande  Place,”  called  the  Prison  of 
Maximilian,  wherein,  a.d.  14S6,  that  emperor 
was  confined  by  his  turbulent  subjects.  The 
incessant  troubles,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  afflicted  Flanders  throughout  the  six- 
teenth century  could  have  left  but  little  leisure 
for  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  brought 
the  enlightened  government  of  Albert  and 
Isabella,  which,  together  with  a twelve  years’ 
truce,  was  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results  to  the  Low  Countries.  To  this  period, 
contemporary  with  that  of  our  James  the 
First,  are  attributable  the  majority  of  these 
interesting  buildings.  The  accompanying 
illustration  represents  a house  on  the 
“ Rue  Flamands,”  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  its  class,  although  it  presents  some 
peculiarities  : these  are,  first,  perforated 

tracery  heads  in  two  of  the  upper  windows, 
which  are  very  uncommon,  the  window 
opening  generally  finishing  square,  and  the 
semicircular  head  being  filled  in  with  blank 
tracery,  as  in  the  other  two  upper  windows. 
The  other  peculiarity  is  the  form  of  the  gable, 
which  is  usually  crow-stepped,  but  here  pre- 
sents a compound  curve  crocketted. 

These  interesting  houses  lose  much  of  their 
effect  from  the  monotony  imparted  to  them  by 
the  universal  application  of  whitewash,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  Flemings  of  the  present  day 
emulate  the  most  zealous  English  church- 
wardens of  olden  times. — J.  G.  H. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

At  Stourbridge,  on  Wednesday  week, 
a chain  manufacturer  charged  a workman, 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  for  twenty- 
four  months,  with  deserting  his  service.  On 
the  part  of  the  workman  (Homer)  it  was  ob- 
jected to  the  written  agreement — Firstly,  That 
it  was  bad  for  want  of  mutuality.  Secondly. 
That  the  magistrates  had  no  jurisdiction, 
because  the  work  agreed  to  be  done  by  Homer 
was  by  way  of  contract;  and  there  was  no 
relation  of  master  and  servant  between  his 
master  and  himself.  Thirdly.  That  the  agree- 
ment was  null  and  void  under  the  1 & 2 Wm. 
4,  c.  47,  s.  2,  in  consequence  of  the  weekly 
deduction  for  a stipulated  sum,  for  blast,  &c. 
Counsel  (Best,  M.P.)  was  consulted,  and  on 
his  opinion  the  magistrates  acted  in  deciding 
to  commit  Homer  for  one  month  to  hard  labour, 
with  the  option,  however,  of  returning  to  his 
work,  which  latter  Homer  preferred.  Three 
other  men  employed  on  verbal  agreement,  with 
fourteen  days’  notice  mutually,  were  ordered  to 
return  to  work,  failing  which,  to  suffer  each 
one  month’s  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
The  men  complained  that  their  wages  were  re- 
duced without  any  notice.  They  were  strongly- 
advised  by  the  magistrates  to  return  to  work 
and  give  their  masters  the  fourteen  days’ notice, 
and  assured  that  if  refused  the  wages  agreed 
on  without  notice,  the  magistrates  would  pro- 
tect them  by  making  orders  on  their  masters 
to  pay  the  full  amount.  This  appeared  to 
satisfy  the  men,  who  also  consented  to  return 

to  work. A great  anti-truck  meeting  was 

held  at  Tipton  on  Monday  in  last  week,  when 
5,000  to  6,000  nailers,  chain-makers,  miners, 
manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  others  attended 
in  the  Castle  Meadows  notwithstanding  unin- 
termitted rain,  and  resolutions  for  the  effectual 
suppression  of  the  tommy-shop  system  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Truck  Act,  were  unani- 
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mously  passed,  as  were  also  addresses  to 
the  Admiralty  and  the  East-lndia  Company 
praying  them  to  refuse  to  contract  with 

truck  masters. The  operative  glass 

makers,  convinced  of  the  evil  and  inutility  of 
strikes,  have  called  a conference  of  operatives 
in  all  branches  of  the  flint-glass  trade,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  organising  a system  for  the 
removal  of  the  surplus  labour  at  present  pros- 
trating the  manufacture,  and  taking  other  steps 
to  benefit  their  condition  generally.  Birming- 
ham, from  its  central  situation,  was  chosen  as 
the  seat  of  the  conference,  which  met  on 
Thursday  last  to  consult  on  these  measures. 
The  places  represented,  according  to  the  local 
Journal,  are  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  Glasgow,  York,  Bristol, 
Belfast,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Waterford,  St. 
Helen’s,  Warrington,  Tulbury,  ljongport, 
Rotherham,  Catlifte,  Ilaverton  Ilill  (near 
Stockton-on-Tees),  Dudley  and  Holly  Hall, 
Stourbridge,  Wordsley,  Hunsleet  (near  Leeds), 
and  Worsborodale  (near  Barnsley).  Various 
resolutions  have  been  agreed  to,  and  are  to  be 

reported. One  of  the  staple  branches  of 

the  Sheffield  manufactures  — the  table-knife 
hafters — have  been  on  strike  for  higher  wages 
during  the  last  five  weeks.  The  object  of  the 
workmen  is  to  obtain  the  rate  of  wages  settled 
with  the  employers,  and  constantly  paid  from 
1843  to  1847.  In  the  latter  year  wages  de- 
clined considerably,  and  they  have  not  rallied 
with  the  general  improvement  of  trade.  “ If  a 
committee  were  appointed  on  each  side,”  says 
our  contemporary  the  Sheffield  Times,  “ surely 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a just  deci- 
sion.” This  unhappy  town  requires  a grand 
committee  of  all  hands,  masters  and  men,  to 
turn  over  the  new  leaf  which  all  there  seem  to 
have  stood  so  long  in  need  of  turning. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

Panorama  of  Constantinople  and  the  Darda- 
nelles.— The  Exhibition  Theatre,  adjoining  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  in  Regent-street,  has 
been  re-arranged  to  receive  a panorama  of 
Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus,  and  Darda- 
nelles, by  Mr.  Thomas  Allom, — a country  at 
this  moment  an  object  of  considerable  atten- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  to  our 
readers  who  know  Mr.  Allom  as  an  architect, 
that  he  has  excelled  most  in  the  delineation  of 
the  buildings,  and  that  the  drawing  of  the 
panorama  is  superior  to  the  colouring.  The 
figures  and  landscape  in  parts  seem  to  have 
been  hurried,  and  we , should  suggest  to  the 
artist,  now  the  work  is  done,  to  go  over  some 
of  these  portions  again,  so  as  to  make  all 
uniformly  good.  We  should  recommend, 
too,  shutting  out  the  daylight  wholly,  and 
an  occasional  variation  of  the  artificial  light, 
to  increase  the  effect  of  particular  passages. 
In  the  second  part  of  this  panorama,  the  Street 
of  Tombs,  the  Mosque  of  Eyoub,  the  Bath,  the 
Subterranean  Palace,  the  Fountain  of  the  Se- 
raglio, St.  Sophia,  &c.  are  especially  interest- 
ing and  beautiful.  The  fidelity  of  the  painting 
has  been  attested  by  those  who  know  well  the 
route,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  pains 
and  ability  of  the  artist  will  be  acknowledged 
and  rewarded  by  the  public.  Such  works  are 
of  the  greatest  value  in  an  educational  point  of 
view  ; the  pleasant  and  ready  means  of  getting 
knowledge  which  they  offer  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  all. 

The  Vanbrugh  Club. — We  mentioned  the 
doings  of  this  club  of  young  architect-actors 
last  season  with  commendation  and  a well- 
meant  caution.  On  the  18th  inst.  they  played 
very  ably  “ The  School  for  Scandal  ” and 
“ Charles  XII.”  They  know  too  well  what 
they  are  about  to  suppose  it  was — • 

“ From  such  deep  rudiments  as  these 
Van  is  become,  by  due  degrees, 

For  building  famed,  and  justly  reckoned 
At  court  Vitruvius  the  Second.” 

The  rogues  have  cleverly  got  the  professor  of 
architecture  at  the  academy  on  their  side,  by 
quoting  on  their  play-bill  his  remark  that 
“ when  the  drama  has  flourished,  so  have  the 
sister  fine  arts,  especially  architecture.” 
“Argals,”  perhaps  they  say,  “if  we  aid  the 
drama  we  help  architecture.” 

Vauxhall  Gardens. — Amongst  the  novelties 
with  which  the  proprietor  of  this  ancient  place  of 
telassement  for  the  Londoners  is  spiritedly  seek- 


ing to  maintain  the  popularity  they  have  once 
more  acquired,  is  a new  balloon,  aspiring  to  the 
credit  of  having  a will  of  its  own.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  placed  horizontally,  and  con- 
tains comparatively  little  gas.  The  car  is  fur- 
nished with  an  apparatus  for  working  two 
large  fans  and  a rudder,  to  enable  it,  according 
to  the  statement  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Bell  (evi- 
dently the  reverse  of  a diving-Bell),  to  take  the 
course  that  pleased  it  best,  in  spite  of  the  wind. 
The  wind,  on  trial,  however,  was  not  disposed 
to  give  in,  and  walked  away  with  fans  and 
rudder.  We  have  often  expressed  a conviction, 
and  still  entertain  it,  that  to  navigate  the  air  in 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  wind,  the  balloon 
must  ascend  by  power,  not  levity.  The  de- 
composition of  water  in  America,  as  reported, 
may  involve  the  production  of  the  power 
needed. 


REPAIR  OF  ST.  STEPHEN’S,  WALBROOK. 

As  the  parishioners  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook, 
are  about  having  their  church  repaired,  I am 
induced  to  suggest  that  the  building  should  undergo 
a thorough  repair,  and  that  they  should  not  limit 
the  outlay  to  the  1,000/.  wh;ch  has  been  voted  to 
the  repairs,  for  I hear  a whispering,  that  comes 
from  practical  men  wdio  have  examined  the  build- 
ing, to  the  effect  that  it  really  requires  double  that 
amount  to  effectually  and  permanently  complete  the 
repairs.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  present  instance, 
if  I am  correctly  informed,  and  I think  it  is  pretty 
near  the  mark,  that  the  exterior  is  to  have  but  a 
“ lick  and  a promise.”  Surely  this  is  wrong  in 
such  a building  as  the  one  under  consideration, 
with  its  dome  of  difficult  access,  as  regards  the 
interior ; and  the  fewer  times  scaffolding  has  to  be 
raised  there, so  much  themorewill  it  suit  the  majoiity 
of  parishioners,  I guess.  I wonder  who  would 
dream  of  beautifying  the  interior  of  any  building  for 
a year  or  two,  and  leave  it  liable  to  serious  derange- 
ment by  the  roof  undergoing  a repair.  Our  build- 
ing is  superior  to  most  parish  churches  ; let  us  not 
fall  into  disgrace,  not  only  with  immediate  neigh- 
bours but  foreigners  of  architectural  taste,  all  of 
whom  visit  the  noble  edifice,  it  being  a model  of  its 
class  ; but  let  us  take  it  up  as  a national  monument 
of  architecture,  which  it  certainly  is,  aud  have  it 
thoroughly  restored  and  beautified. 

The  procedure  of  obtaining  specifications  and 
contracts  is  a curious  one  : the  advertisement  for 
surveyors'  specifications  is  to  include  builder’s  ten- 
der therewith,  but  the  advertisement  contains  no 
such  information.  The  builder  to  have  his  own 
private  surveyor  to  examine  and  direct  his  works, 
seems  a somewhat  novel  mode  in  these  days,  and 
suggests  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  direction  of  the  repairs. 

A Parishioner. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Ambergate  line  from  Nottingham  to 
Grantham  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic 
on  Monday  in  last  week.  It  runs  up  the  Mid- 
land line  as  far  as  Colwick,  when  it  branches 
oft'  to  the  right,  and  stretches  through  Rat- 
cliffe,  Bingham,  Aslockton,  Elton,  Bottesford, 
and  Sedgbrook,  to  Grantham.  A viaduct 
crossing  the  lowlands  near  Ratcliffe,  and  a 
bridge  crossing  the  Trent,  are  considerable 
works  on  the  line.  The  contractors  were 

Messrs.  Wilson. -A  branch  line  is  about  to 

be  formed  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Company 
from  Shelford  to  Shepreth.  The  company, 
we  perceive,  has  taken  a hint  from  the  Build- 
ing Committee  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
by  charging  five  guineas  each  set  for  litho- 
graphed copies  of  the  plans  and  specifications 

of  the  proposed  works. -The  works  on  the 

Buckinghamshire  line  from  Islip  to  Oxford 
(six  miles)  are  shortly  to  be  executed,  as  are 
those  also  of  the  Taw  Vale  line  from  Umber- 
leigh-bridge  to  Crediton,  about  twenty-six 
miles  in  length.  The  directors  of  this  railway 
mean  to  work  the  line  from  Penthill  to  Credi- 
ton (thirty-six  miles)  by  contract. Mr. 

Brassey,  it  is  said,  has  contracted  to  construct 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  line,  with  all 
necessary  works  complete,  for  345, S22/. includ- 
ing the  electric  telegraph.  Mr.  Brassey  takes 

shares  to  the  amount  of  50,0001. The 

third  tube  at  the  Britannia-bridge  is  now 
permanently  fixed.  The  arrangements  for 
floating  the  fourth  and  last  tube  have  been 
completed,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  is  expected 
immediately  to  superintend  the  operation, 

which  will  take  place  on  the  25th. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  directly  and 
indirectly  by  railway  companies,  says  a con- 


temporary, is  about  43,000,  and  the  quantity 
of  land  occupied  by  upwards  of  4,000  miles 
of  railway  and  stations  is,  say  50,000  acres. 
The  whole  of  the  local  rates  paid  by  railways 
amounts  to  above  340,000/.  or  350,000/.,  of 
which  nearly  300,000/.  is  the  produce  of  the 
rate  upon  the  lines  of  railway  (viz.  about 
40,000  acres),  altogether  exclusive  of  the 

stations  and  buildings. A model  of  a 

new  railway  gate  has  been  exhibited  at 
the  Mechanics’  Institution,  Lincoln,  by  Mr. 
Carver,  of  that  city.  It  is  said  to  possess  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  enabling  eight  gates  to 
be  opened  by  a single  movement,  and  closed 
by  a reverse  movement.  The  idea  seems  very 
much  like  one  long  since  suggested  in  The 

Builder.' “ Nearly  all  the  great  roads  of 

France,”  says  another  contemporary,  “ are  to  be 
bordered  by  trees,  by  a late  order  of  the 
Ministry.  If  the  slopes  on  the  English  rail- 
ways were  planted  with  beech,  lilac,  mountain- 
ash,  guelder-rose,  acacia,  and  other  orna- 
mental trees  of  moderate  growth,  it  would 
much  relieve  the  monotony  of  railway  tra- 
velling.”— Builder  again. Among  the 

American  novelties  is  a contrivance  by  Mr. 
Cunningham,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  to 
get  rid  of  the  dust  which  accompanies  railway 
travelling.  By  means  of  a fan  at  the  top  of 
the  carriage,  worked  by  strap  from  the  axle- 
trees,  a continued  succession  of  jets  of  air  is 
thrown  through  a slit  across  the  carriage 
windows.  As  the  valves  can  be  connected  or 
disconnected  at  pleasure,  the  currents  of  air 
are  under  complete  control.  Six  to  eight  car- 
riages may  be  connected  by  flexible  hose  with 
such  an  apparatus,  and  the  whole  fitted  up,  it 
is  said,  for  about  25  dollars.  Besides  arresting 
dust,  the  temperature  of  the  carriages  in  sum- 
mer might  also  be  comfortably  cooled  and  regu- 
lated through  invisible  sheet-air  windows,  such 
as  these.  We  would  recommend  them  to  the 
special  notice  of  the  East-lndia  Company, 
who,  by  the  way,  as  appears  from  a Parlia- 
mentary return  just  issued,  have  been  forward- 
ing specific  instructions  to  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay regarding  the  construction  of  the  East 
Indian  and  Great  Indian  Peninsular  lines.  In 
these  instructions,  given  in  the  form  of  a run- 
ning commentary  on  the  contracts  entered  into, 
the  directors  decide  on  having  double  lines  at 
once,  except  on  branches.  As  to  the  stations 
and  offices  to  be  erected,  the  despatch  ex- 
pressly insists  upon  the  extravagance  practised 
in  England  being  shunned.  It  appears  also 
from  these  documents  that  instructions  were 
forwarded  to  India  in  May  last,  that  so  soon 
as  Mr.  Simms,  the  Government  engineer,  shall 
have  completed  his  duties  in  Bombay,  he  is  to 
proceed  to  Madras,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a survey  in  that  presidency. 


MEMS.  PROVINCIAL. 

The  Freemasons’  Asylum  at  Croydon  Com- 
mon is  to  be  consecrated  on  1st  proximo. 

Plans  are  about  to  be  decided  on  for  draining 
the  town  of  Epsom  and  supplying  it  with  good 

water. The  parish  church  of  Luton,  Beds., 

is  about  to  be  provided  with  gas-fittings. 

The  Reading  Cattle  Market  Company  are  shortly 
to  decide  on  plans  for  the  arrangement  and 
erection  of  a cattle  market-place  at  Reading. 

About  500  tons  of  stone  are  now  being 

deposited  daily  by  800  convicts  at  Portland 
Breakwater.  The  piles  are  injected  with 

creosote  under  pressure  for  preservation.* 
The  members  of  the  Gloucester  Archaeo- 
logical Association  on  Tuesday  week  visited 
the  village  of  Bredon,  its  old  church  and 

camp,  &c. On  a recent  visit  of  the 

Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  national  schools  at 
Tavistock,  sixty-four  of  the  tenants  of  the  new 
cottages  erected  at  Westbridge  sent  a deputa- 
tion to  his  grace,  with  an  address  of  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  the  boon  conferred  on  them 
in  the  possession  of  such  cottages,  at  rents  so 
low  as  those  charged.  These  tenants,  it  ap- 
pears, with  families  amounting  to  3S1  persons, 
had  previously  occupied  about  106  rooms,  or,  on 
the  average,  one  and  three-quarters  to  each  family, 
at  3/.  17s.  6d.  a year  of  rent ; whereas  they  now 
possess  320  rooms,  or  five  to  each  family,  with 
yards,  pighouses,  gardens,  &c.,  and  good  drain- 
age, ventilation,  and  water,  at  3/.  18s.  a year  each 


* Creosote,  or  spirit  of  tar,  is  now  believed  to  be  the 
preserver  of  the  human  tissues  mummified  by  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  as  well  as  by  the  modern  American  Indians. 
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family. A powder  magazine  establishment 

, with  four  large  magazines,  tanks,  drainage, 
. &c.  are  about  to  be  formed  near  Devonport  for 
I the  ordnance,  on  plans  prepared  at  the  local 

office  of  Royal  Engineers. On  Thursday 

j week  the  chief  stone  of  an  enlarged  building 
for  the  Plymouth  Mechanics’  Institute  was 
| laid  on  the  site  of  the  original  building,  which 
i was  erected  in  1827  for  300  members,  in- 

c creased  latterly  to  800.  Part  of  the  south 

i front  is  to  be  incorporated  with  the  new  build- 
j ing.  A bottle  containing  a scroll  of  particu- 
■ lars  was  found  in  razing  the  old  building. 

When  exposed  to  the  sun  it  suddenly  ex- 

I ploded — the  bottle,  not  the  scroll — which 
i latter  recorded  the  names  of  Mr.  John  Foul- 
ston  as  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Burgoine, 
I the  builder.  A new  bottle  with  scroll  record- 
ing the  names  of  Messrs.  Wightwick  and 
, Damant  as  the  architects,  and  Mr.  T.  Mar- 
\ shall  as  the  builder  of  the  new  institute,  and 
I accompanied  by  the  old  scroll,  was  placed  in 

the  new  foundation. Efforts  are  being 

I made  to  erect  national  schools  in  Limekiln- 
l lane,  Tranmere.  Land  has  been  presented  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  plans  by  Mr.  Barry. 

1 It  is  intended  very  shortly  to  make  a 

' survey  and  valuation  of  the  rateable  property 

i of  the  parish  of  Birmingham. A monument 

! has  just  been  erected  in  St.  John’s  church, 
i Manchester,  with  a shilling  subscription,  in 
i memory  of  William  Marsden,  who  presided 
l over  the  committee  which  obtained  for  Man- 
chester, in  1843,  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

I The  design  was  by  Messrs.  Travis  and  Mang- 
i nail,  architects,  executed  by  Mr.  John  Mow- 
I bray,  jun.  of  Cheetwood,  and  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  divided  into  three  niches,  in  its  width, 
i filled  with  sculpture  in  high  relief,  those  on 
i either  side  intended  to  represent  mental  and 
! physical  improvement,— the  chief  objects  for 
' which  the  half-holiday  was  obtained.  The 

< monument  is  in  stone  from  Caen. A new 

j beam  engine  of  150  horse  power  has  been 
i erected  at  the  Hull  Waterworks.  The  cylinder 
i is  75  inches  in  diameter,  stroke  10  feet ; 'length 
! of  beam,  34  feet  8}  inches.  Each  stroke  raises 
1 31 5f  gallons  of  water;  quantity  per  minute, 

1 2,84 If  gallons,  or  2,046,060  galk  ns  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  are  nearly  300  tons  of  iron 

in  the  engine. The  decorative  renovation  of 

Holyrood  Palace  for  the  anticipated  visit  of  her 
1 Majesty  and  the  Prince  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
i autumn  is  nearly  completed.  The  project  for 
i a statue  in  the  quadrangle  is  in  successful  pro- 
gress, and  the  work  is  to  be  entrusted  to  Mr. 
H.  Ritchie,  sculptor. The  citizens  of  Edin- 

burgh are  endeavouring  to  enable  Mr.  Park  to 
| execute  his  colossal  statue  of  Sir  William 
I Wallace.  On  Thursday  in  last  week  a preli- 
1 miliary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  Hotel, 
to  promote  measures  to  have  a cast  made  from 
j it.  The  work  has  been  in  progress  for  some 
| time,  and  is  ultimately  intended  to  serve  as  a 
: model  for  a group  commemorative  of  one 
whom  popular  legend  has  long  regarded  as  the 
1 “deliverer  of  Scotland.”  The  Lord  Provost 
; presided.  Mr.  Sheriff  Gordon  proposed  a re- 
i solution  in  favour  of  a subscription  for  enabling 
i the  model  to  be  completed,  and  a cast  in 
; plaster  made,  to  be  then  exhibited,  to  enable 

I the  public  to  judge  whether  it  should  be  erected 
: in  a more  permanent  form.  The  resolution 
p was  cordially  adopted,  and  about  70/.  sub- 
I'  scribed,  including  handsome  contributions 

i from  the  Duke  of  Bnccleuch,  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  the  Lord  Provost,  the  Solicitor- 

II  General,  Mr.  Sheriff  Gordon,  Professor  Wilson, 

; and  various  others. 


DECAY  OF  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Having  several  encaustic  tiles  to  spare  from  the 
] paviug  of  the  chancel  of  my  church,  I accidentally 
1 piled  them  upon  one  another  and  placed  them  in  the 
) middle  of  the  floor  of  a newly  built  room  in  my 
1 house,  which  was  plastered  all  round.  The  windows 
( of  the  room  were  open  all  day  to  admit  the  sun  and 
; air  to  dry  the  plaster,  but  were  closed  at  night. 

The  tiles  remained  unnoticed  in  the  room  about 
t three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the 
t tiles  were  about  to  be  removed  elsewhere,  it  was 
c discovered  that  those  which  were  ofa  blue  coloured 
1 pattern  ?ere  shivered  into  many  pieces,  while  the 
1 plain  red  and  buff  coloured  pattern  ones  were  un- 
i injured.  Were  the  broken  tiles  affected  by  any 
i influence  of  the  hot  lime  on  the  walls  of  the  room, 
c or  the  hot  steam  from  the  walls  when  the  windows 
c of  the  room  were  closed  at  night  ? I cannot  ac- 
c count  for  the  circumstance  otherwise,  as  the  blue 
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tiles  have  now  been  laid  down  nearly  four  years  in 
my  church,  and  all  are  still  perfectly  sound. 

George  Burmesteh. 

We  cannot  account  for  the  circumstance 
mentioned.  An  encaustic  tile  properly  made 
and  fired,  could  not  be  affected  in  such  a 
manner  by  any  ordinary  agency,  atmospheric 
or  chemical.  In  order  to  test  the  suggestion 
we  caused  several  blue  and  buff  tiles  to  be 
immersed  in  a covered  pail  with  a quantity  of 
flare  lime  through  the  whole  process  of  slaking, 
and  then,  plunged  into  cold  water,  but  we  need 
hardly  say  without  the  slightest  effect.  If  we 
had  one  of  the  tiles  not  broken,  the  circum- 
stance could  probably  be  explained. 


4500110. 

Specification  and  Estimate,  with  Plans,  Sec- 
tions, Sfc.,  of  a Pair  of  Cottages  for  La- 
bourers, by  Mr.  H.  Goddard,  Architect, 
for  which  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
awarded  first  prize.  London  : Messrs.  Dean. 
Messrs.  Dean  have  published  the  plans,  &c.  of 
this  design,  uniform  with  the  designs  by  Mr. 
Iline,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Nichol,  (previously 
published  by  them),  to  which  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  awarded  prizes  in  1848.  The 
cost  of  the  pair  of  cottages  is  set  forth  at 
200/.  17s.  lid.  and  the  offices  34/.  15s.  The 
plan  does  not  present  any  peculiarities. 

The  Family  Friend,  vol.  2.  London : Houl- 
ston  and  Stoneman,  Paternoster-row. 

Few  perhaps  of  the  little  volumes  made 
up  by  periodical  instalments  possess  more 
varied  and  improving  matter  of  interest 
to  the  young,  and  even  to  the  old,  than 
the  one  just  handed  us  for  review, — namely, 
the  2nd  vol.  of  the  “Family  Friend,”  now 
issued.  This  little  journal  forms  a neat 
and  handy  volume,  well  got  up  in  all  respects. 
The  circulation,  it  appears,  has  increased  from 
50,000  monthly  at  the  close  of  the  first  volume, 
to  75,000  fortnightly,  at  the  present  time. 
Nearly  all  it  contains  is  copyright  matter,  of 
which,  including  numerous  woodcuts,  we  have 
380  pages  for  half-a-crown.  It  comprises 
mechanics,  cookery,  gardening,  poetry,  music, 
statistics,  pastime,  tales,  needle-work,  receipts, 
and  a host  of  other  subjects,  with  an  appendix 
of  useful  and  curious  matter. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  little 
work  we  may  incidentally  remark  that  we  have 
stumbled  on  a brief  note,  which  we  may  here 
quote,  both  as  a small  specimen  of  its  own 
style  and  as  an  accidental  and  pleasing  coin- 
cidence with  the  subject  of  a note  of  our  own 
some  weeks  ago  on  the  decomposition  of  water 
and  oxygen.  “ Although  these  bodies  (the 
* elements  ’)  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts 
at  decomposition,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
many  of  them  will  be  proved  to  be  compounds: 
indeed,  it  is  possible  that  all  matter  may  be 
composed  of  one  material  or  ultimate  atom, 
the  varied  position  or  electrical  condition  of 
which  produces  the  variety  of  form  and  nature 
which  we  perceive  in  the  bodies  we  now  term 
‘simple  bodies’  or  elements.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
entertained  this  idea,  and  many  distinguished 
men  have  expressed  a similar  opinion.  If  this 
discovery  were  made,  the  dreams  of  the  alche- 
mists would  be  practicable,  as  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  is  but  the  disintegration  and  re- 
arrangement of  atomic  particles.  For  some 
interesting  speculations  on  this  subject,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  ‘ MacVicar’s  Elements  of 
Nature.’  ” It  will  probably  be  found  that  not 
only  the  electrical  force,  but  the  magnetic 
also  is  at  work  in  the  composition  of  both 
oxygen  and  water,  and  that  hence  the  diamag- 
netic force,  no  less  than  the  actinic,  or  at  least 
the  electro-negative,  must  be  brought  into 
play  in  their  demoleculization,  or  decomposi- 
tion. Practical  chemists,  interested  in  the  re- 
ported though  still  doubtful  discovery  of  Mr. 
Paine,  we  may  further  refer  to  “ Graham’s 
Chemistry,”  and  to  our  own  remarks,*  on 
the  probable  esoteric  constitution  of  such 
“elements  ” as  the  metals. 


New  Laundry, &c.,  St.Pancras  Parish. 
— The  vestry  of  St.  Pancras  have  determined 
to  erect  a new  laundry  and  kitchen  at  the  back 
of  the  workhouse, — cost  about  2,000/.  Mr. 
Lockyer  architect.  The  industrial  training 
school  for  this  parish  is  nearly  completed. 

* Vide,  on  Metals  in  a previous  volume. 


Hfli0ceUane&. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  annual  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  took  place  on  the  22nd  instant. 
Lord  Colborne  in  the  chair.  The  secretary 
read  the  council’s  address,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  250  members  had  joined  the  society 
since  the  last  report.  A sum  of  7,288/.  odd 
had  been  contributed  to  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  Industry,  by  members.  A special 
prize  list  for  1851  was  then  announced,  and 
the  prizes  for  the  present  year  were  awarded 
by  the  chairman.  The  list  alluded  to  relates 
to  treatises  on  the  international  exhibition  and 
its  several  sections. 


Scottish  Fine-Art  Association. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Associa- 
tion, at  Edinburgh,  for  distribution  of  works 
of  Art,  and  other  purposes,  was  held  on  Satur- 
day last  in  the  Music  Hall,  George’s-street, 
the  Lord  Provost  in  the  chair;  when  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  J.  A.  Bell,  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  management,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  amount  of  subscriptions  for  the 
year  is  3,480/.,  of  which  1,258/.  have  been  ex- 
pended on  painting,  405/.  on  sculpture,  and 
775/.  on  engravings.  Resolutions  were  passed, 
and  the  prizes  drawn  by  ballot  as  usual. 

Westminster. — The  Wesleyan  Norman 
schools  in  the  Horseferry-road  are  making 
rapid  progress,  and  will  startle  by  their  size 
and  extent  those  who  see  them  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  of  Bath  stone  and  brick,  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  and  are  being  built 
by  Messrs.  Curtis,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  at  a cost  (we  are  told)  of  about 
20,000/.  An  octagon  lantern  over  the  entrance 
to  second  quadrangle  may  be  seen  at  some 

distance  around. The  church  in  St.  Anne- 

street  is  getting  fast  on  towards  completion  : 

it  has  a very  large  east  window. The  public 

baths  and  washhouses  are  being  built  close  by. 

The  Want  of  a common  Centre  in 
London  for  measuring  Distances. — 
No  defect  in  our  improved  modern  metropolis 
is  more  inconvenient  than  the  want  of 
some  particular  point  from  which  the  various 
roads  should  be  measured.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  no  less  than  ten  or  eleven  dif- 
ferent places  from  which  distances  are  cal- 
culated, and  all  of  them  very  wide  apart.  The 
catalogue  runs  thus  : — Hyde-park-corner  and 
Whitechapel  Church,  the  Surrey  side  of  Lon- 
don-bridge  and  of  Westminster-bridge,  Shore- 
ditch Church,  Tyburn-turnpike,  Holboru-bars 
(long  since  removed),  “ the  place  where  Saint 
Giles’s  Pound  formerly  stood,”  and  “where 
Hick’s-hall  formerly  stood,”  “ the  Standard  in 
Cornbill”  (of  which  the  exact  site  is  unknown), 
and  “ the  Stones’  End  in  the  Borough,”  which 
moves  with  the  extension  of  the  pavement. 
Thus  the  exact  distance  of  any  place  cannot 
be  known  without  minute  inquiry  and  a local 
knowledge  of  London.  One  remedy  would 
be  in  adopting  the  mileage  from  the  Post- 
office,  the  frontage  of  which  could  not  be  more 
appropriately  adorned  than  by  an  obelisk,  which 
would  become  a “ London  stone,”  inscribed 
with  the  names  and  the  distances  of  large 
provincial  towns,  similar  to  that  which  stood 
in  the  Forum  of  ancient  Rome.  The  vicinity 
likewise  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  buildings  in  London,  re- 
commends the  Post-office  especially  for  this 
object,  and  the  turnpike-road  trustees  would 
not  refuse  to  accommodate  their  milestones  to  it, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Post-office  surveyor. 

G.  J.  R. 

Wide  Estimates. — I beg  to  forward  you 
a list  of  tenders  delivered  for  building  two 
houses  in  Bonner’s-fields,  Hackney. 


Boyson  and  Walsham. . . . 

. . ,£900 

0 

Wheen 

..  890 

0 

Bigg  

..  867 

0 

Gerry 

..  819 

0 

T.  Smith 

15 

Pittman  

0 

Simmons 

. . 750 

0 

Rudkin  

..  750 

0 

Smith 

0 

Pilbeam  

..  720 

0 

Cooper  

0 

Tayior 

0 

Loynes 

..  698 

12 

Walker  and  Soper 

..  098 

0 

Hill  and  Son  

..  065 

0 

Cooper  and  Bottomley  . . 

. . 625 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Any  comment  on  the  above  would  be  useless. 
— A Competitor. 
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Straightening  a Chimney. — A large 
chimney  at  Thornes  has  long  been  overhang- 
ing the  centre  of  its  base,  from  four  to  five 
feet,  and  ere  long  this  huge  mass  of  200  tons 
of  brickwork  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
fallen.  To  prevent  this,  Mr.  Green,  engineer, 
of  Wakefield,  was  engaged  to  bring  it  back  to 
a perpendicular  position.  The  workmen  com- 
menced, under  his  directions,  to  cut  out  about 
four-fifths  of  one  course  of  bricks  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chimney,  taking  care  to  fill  the 
cavity  thus  made  with  a mixture  of  new  lime 
and  earth.  During  a heavy  gale  of  wind,  the  last 
brick  was  just  cut  out,  and,  as  was  expected, 
during  this  last  operation  the  chimney  began 
to  move  slowly  but  perceptibly,  the  new  lime 
and  earth  gradually  yielded  to  the  immense 
pressure,  and  were  removed,  so  that  in  three 
hours  the  open  space  of  nearly  four  inches, 
which  had  been  made  as  above  described, 
closed.  The  chimney  had  lowered  on  one  side 
nearly  four  inches,  and  gone  over  at  the  top 
more  than  four  feet  to  a perpendicular  position. 

— Wakefield  Journal. 

Great  Fires. — Another  fire  broke  out  on 
the  4th  of  May,  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  spot 
where  that  in  December  originated,  and  houses 
and  property  which  cost  4,000,000  dollars 
were  destroyed.  The  fire  is  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  an  incendiary, — an  emigrant  from 
Sydney.  In  ten  days  everything  was  pro- 
ceeding as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  In  one 
place  the  frame  of  a new  gambling-house  was 
prepared  and  laid  as  soon  as  the  flames  had 
consumed  the  old  and  a space  could  be  cleared 
on  the  hot  foundation,  where,  accordingly,  an- 
other “ Hell  ” was  erected,  and  by  night 
“ drove  a good  business,”  as  usual.  The 

buildings  were  all  of  wood. The  news  of 

this  fire  had  scarcely  reached  us,  when  it  was 
followed  by  accounts  of  another  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  it  is  reported  that  at  least  400 
houses,  valued  at  1,000,000  dollars,  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  flames  still  raging  with  un- 
abated fury.  In  both  of  these  fires  lives  have 
been  lost,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  where 

several  explosions  increased  the  mischief. 

From  another  quarter  we  have  no  less  startling 
intelligence.  A telegraphic  message  from 
Berlin  announces  that  a dreadful  fire  broke 
out  on  the  18th  at  Cracow,  which  laid  waste  a 
great  part  of  the  city,  and  consumed  the  arch- 
bishop’s palace,  besides  other  public  buildings. 

—  The  arrival  of  a vessel  at  Hull  almost 

simultaneously  brings  news  from  St.  Peters- 
burg^ of  a tremendous  fire  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  warehouses 
on  the  river  there  on  1 6th  inst.  Owing  to  a 
strong  wind  there  was  every  probability,  it  is 
said,  that  the  conflagration  would  extend. 

Gas  Apparatus. — In  your  notice  to  cor- 
respondents I find  you  have  applications 
to  know  how  to  construct  an  apparatus  for 
making  gas  for  domestic  use.  In  answer  I 
beg  to  state  that  I have  an  apparatus  for  light- 
ing my  own  premises,  constructed  on  a very 
small  scale,  consisting  of  furnace,  retort,  ves- 
sel for  purifying,  and  gasometer,  the  whole 
occupying  a space  of  only  5 feet  square.  The 
material  used  for  making  gas  is  the  refuse  of 
the  kitchen,  such  as  grease  or  fat  of  any 
description,  it  matters  not  how  dirty,  as  the 
whole  is  burnt  off  in  the  retort : it  produces  a 
brilliant  white  light  far  surpassing  any  gas 
made  from  coal.  I have  had  it  constantly  in 
use  for  eighteen  months,  and  no  bad  results 
have  occurred,  although  it  is  in  a thickly- 
populated  neighbourhood.  The  apparatus  is 
not  at  all  expensive ; it  consists  of  only  three 
vessels,  and  can  be  adapted  to  any  number  of 
burners.  Sufficient  gas  can  be  made  in  one 
hour  to  supply  one  burner  for  a sitting-room 
for  twelve  hours  at  a cost  of  about  threepence 
halfpenny.  It  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  34, 
Howard’s-green,  City-road. — R.  H.  T. 

Exhibition  by  Bookbinders’  Finish- 
ers’ Association. — The  third  annual  exhi- 
bition of  designs  in  the  biblical  branch  of 
decorative  art  took  place  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  last  in  Museum-street,  when  a still 
more  varied  and  interesting  collection  of 
designs  than  even  heretofore  were  presented 
to  view.  These  ranged  from  the  ancient  and 
monastic  to  the  most  recent  novelty  in  this  ele- 
gant branch  of  art.  Amongst  them,  too,  were  a 
selection  of  rich  and  curious  Hindu,  Persian, 
Chinese,  and  other  Oriental  book  boards;  and 
altogether  the  exhibition  was  a very  interesting 


one,  which  proved — full  measure  of  justice 
being  done  to  the  ancients — that  these  tasteful 
and  varied  book  decorators  have  not  managed 
to  steal  all  the  merit  and  the  novelty  away  from 
their  modern  brethren.  Besides  rubbings  of 
many  tasteful  and  ingenious  designs  by  living 
and  other  modern  finishers,  a piece  of  fancy 
workmanship  by  an  apprentice  of  six  years’ 
standing  really  merits  special  notice.  This 
consisted  of  a table  clock  case,  richly  orna- 
mented with  not  a little  of  the  talent  and  fancy 
as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Amongst 
the  more  ancient  designs  we  perceived  a copy 
of  one  from  Stowe,  given  in  our  pages  in 
February  of  last  year,  together  with  a quota- 
tion from  The  Builder  itself  attached  to  it. 

Fall  of  a Cone  at  Gateshead. — An 
inquest  has  been  held  on  the  bodies  of  two 
men  killed  at  Mr.  Price’s  glass-works,  by  the 
fall  of  one  of  the  cones.  The  jury,  however, 
could  not  decide  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
the  cone,  which  was  built  in  1837,  and  altered 
about  four  years  since,  when  35  feet  out  of 
55  feet  were  taken  down  and  carried  up  again 
perpendicular  and  9 inches  thick.  Two  fans 
were  fitted  in  12  or  14  feet  above  the  furnace 
by  way  of  experiment,  to  move  the  machinery 
of  the  works  by  the  power  of  the  draught  of 
air  up  the  chimney  cone,  which  it  did,  but  too 
slowly.  No  evidence,  however,  was  given  to 
show  that  either  the  fans  or  the  alterations 
could  have  weakened  the  cone,  the  opinions 
given  being,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  could 
not  have  done  so.  The  evidence,  however, 
was  not  so  unanimous  as  to  the  insertion  of  a 
new  furnace  of  fire-brick  lumps,  which  was 
alleged,  by  one  witness,  to  have  been  fitted  in 
without  sufficient  room  for  expansion.  Cones 
also  are  apt  to  crack  when  new  furnaces  are 
put  in. 

Papering  on  Damp  Walls  and  Cure 
of  Damp. — A patent,  it  is  said,  has  been 
taken  out  for  a fluid  containing  chiefly  india- 
rubber  and  gutta  percha  (dissolved,  we  pre- 
sume, in  turpentine  or  naptha,  with,  it  may  be, 
a little  boiled  oil),  for  brushing  into  damp 
walls  as  a preparative  to  papering  or  painting. 
It  dries  into  a waterproof  film  in  a couple  of 
days,  and  will  then  take  on  either  oil  paint  or 
paste  for  paper.  It  may  also  be  brushed  on  the 
papers  themselves,  and  form  waterproof  papers. 
In  painting  new  wood-work,  according  to  the 
Patent  Journal,  this  preparation  prevents  sub- 
sequent shrinking,  swelling,  or  cracking,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  priming  for  knots, 
when  used  as  a first  coat,  or  mixed  with  paint. 
We  should  think  one  of  its  most  important 
uses,  however,  if  it  adhere  properly  to  the 
wall  without  blistering  or  bursting  in  warm 
rooms,  would  be  the  suppression  of  damp  it- 
self in  walls  and  floors,  without  any  special 
reference  to  the  papering  or  painting  of  such 
surfaces.  The  substance  may  be  one  that  will 
sink  into  porous  walls,  where,  having  a good 
hold,  and  being  tenacious,  (with  the  unelastic 
gutta  percha  in  particular),  it  may  be  able  to 
suppress  any  tendency  of  the  damp  to  escape 
into  warmed  apartments. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 
— On  the  10th,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair,  exhibitions  were  contributed,  by  Mr. 
Lindsay,  of  Cork,  of  a drawing  of  a small 
crucifix  of  silver,  originally  gilt,  and  appa- 
rently as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century;  by 
Mrs.  Graham,  of  Chichester,  the  impression  of 
a coin  of  Allectus,  found  between  the  lead 
lining  and  stone  of  the  font  of  West  Wittering 
Church ; by  Mr.  Elliott,  a Flemish  earthen 
jug  of  the  sixteenth  century,  found  on  the 
shore  at  Dymchurch,  Kent,  having  on  its  sur- 
face a series  of  subjects  in  relief,  with  inscrip- 
sions  in  Dutch;  by  Mr.  Baigent,  a series  of 
coloured  drawings  of  paintings,  found  in  Wel- 
low  Churcb,  Hants,  consisting  of  two  crowned 
heads  from  the  spandrils,  and  scrolls  round 
the  jambs  of  the  windows,  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  also  a drawing  of  a tile,  nowin  the 
library  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  of  about 
the  same  date,  representing  an  archbishop, 
and  a drawing  of  a coin,  found  in  the 
garden  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  at  Win- 
chester, and  many  interesting  seals,  by 
Mr.  Chalmers.  Mr.  J.  Moore  and  Dr.  Petti- 
grew commented  on  bones  found  at  Ham- 
hill,  Yeovil.  Mr.  C.  Baily  read  an  ac- 
count of  Roman  and  other  antiquities  found 
during  the  excavations  for  the  foundations  of 
a house  in  Mincing-lane,  In  this  place 
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Roman  buildings  of  two  periods  were  distinctly 
traced,  the  floors  of  each  remaining,  and  be- 
tween them  were  discovered  the  base  and 
capital  of  a column,  a Purbeck  marble  mortar, 
fragments  of  Samian  ware,  &c.:  and  many 
varieties  of  mediaeval  pottery,  &c.,  were  found 
in  the  ground  above.  The  meetings  were  then 
adjourned  to  the  congress  meeting,  which  will 
commence,  at  Manchester,  on  August  19th. 

Building  for  Exhibition  of  1851. — Is 
it  possible  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  have 
really  thrown  the  whole  245  plans  to  the  winds, 
their  own  bantling,  and  the  seventeen  con- 
tractors’ into  the  bargain,  and  sanctioned  the 
erection  of  a hothouse  to  hold  the  proposed  ex- 
hibition? It  seems  almost  incredible  that  any 
body  of  men  in  their  natural  senses  could  expect 
manufacturers  to  expose  their  costly  produc- 
tions in  an  immense  hothouse,  where  they  would 
be  liable  to  rapid  deterioration,  if  not  to  total 
destruction,  by  the  leakage  and  condensation 
inseparable  from  glass  roofs,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  dust  from  the  roads  through  the  open 
luffer  boarding  of  every  third  compartment, 
and  a scientifically  moistened  atmosphere  pro- 
duced by  the  ventilating  currents  being  made 
to  pass  through  “coarse  canvass,”  which  is  to 
be  “ kept  wet  in  hot  weather  ” to  “render  the 
interior  of  the  building  much  cooler  than  the 
external  atmosphere .”  Exhibitors  of  bright 
metal-work  will  regard  this  proposal  with  un- 
feigned astonishment.  The  internal  atmo- 
sphere of  the  building  is  to  be  specially  mois- 
tened by  the  evaporation  of  water  from  ven- 
tilating blinds  of  wet  canvas,  as  though  the 
moisture  of  our  English  climate  were  not 
sufficient  to  combat  against  in  preserving  un- 
oxidized their  wares. — T. 

Bristol. — The  restoration  of  St.  John’s 
Church  (the  tower  of  which  is  over  the  north 
gateway  of  the  city),  is  being  proceeded  with. 
Messrs.  Marmont  and  Lloyd  are  the  architects. 

-The  recent  fire  near  St.  James’s  Church 

affords  an  opportunity  to  open  to  view  the 
very  interesting  west  end  of  that  church.  It 
is  of  the  Norman  period,  and  has  a circular 
window  of  very  curious  design.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  this  opportunity  will  not  be 

lost. The  first  stone  of  the  High-cross, 

proposed  to  be  erected  on  College-green,  is  to 
be  laid  in  the  beginning  of  next  month.  The 
stone  to  be  employed,  we  are  told,  is  from 

Nailsworth,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. On 

Monday  week  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
British  day  school  was  laid  in  St.  George’s 
parish,  Gloucestershire  (Bristol).  It  is  to  be 
of  stone,  with  school  62  feet  by  32  feet,  for  200 
to  300  scholars : estimated  cost  about  600/. 
Mr.  Crisp  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Bristol,  the  builder. 

Glazed  Ironware. — A report  to  the 
French  Society  of  Arts  speaks  favourably  of 
the  vitreous  glaze  adopted  by  M.  Paris  in 
place  of  tin,  zinc,  or  lead,  on  the  surface  of 
ironwares.  It  prevents  oxidation,  and  with- 
stands acids,  though  not  alkalis.  In  domestic 
use  it  prevents  food  from  being  tainted  with 
the  metallic  taste.  Sheet  iron  chimneys  are 
recommended  to  be  thus  glazed,  especially 
those  of  laboratories  and  manufactories  liable 
to  oxidation. 

Another  London  Monument  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel. — On  Tuesday  last  a public 
meeting  was  held  in  Willis’s  Rooms  to  pro- 
mote the  erection  of  some  lasting  monument 
at  the  west-end  of  the  metropolis  in  honour  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen presided;  and  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord 
Hardinge,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed,  and  a 
subscription  was  opened  with  sums  amounting 
to  upwards  of  1,600/. 

Mr.  Francis  Whishaw  announces  “ An 
Evening”  (August  2nd.),  to  be  devoted  to 
“ Illustrated  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Engi-' 
neer  during  the  last  Thirty  Years.”  We  regret 
to  learn,  from  the  terms  of  the  announcement, 
that  Mr.  Whishaw’s  success  in  life  has  not 
been  such  as  his  efforts  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  ensure. 


TENDERS 

For  building  malting,  granary,  and  maltster’s  house  for 
i.r.  II.  C.  Wells,  East  Dcreham,  Norfolk,  Mr.  T.  Bray, 
architect : — 


Mundford  and  Cushing £1135  0 0 

Greenhill 1030  0 0 

Hubbard  (accepted).. 1025  10  o 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"F.  F.”— If  we  did  nothing  else  we  should  not  have 
time  to  write  “ by  return  of  post  ” to  all  who  make  this 
most  unreasonable  request.  Nor  can  we  advise  on  private 
matters  unless  applied  to  professionally. 

“ J.  J.  L.”  must  not  expect  many  letters  from  us.  What 
suits  us  will  be  used. 

“R.  W.  T.,”  “A.  C.,”  “L.  C.,”  “Cosmo,”  (the  fis- 
sures and  defects  in  the  vaulting  of  south  aisle,  Bedclifle 
Church,  have  been  made  evident  by  removal  of  the  white- 
wash : other  parts  are  probably  as  bad),  “ C.  B.  A.”  (need 
not  fear  submitting  anything  to  us  that  is  interesting  to 
the  public  or  profession.  We  have  received  many  state- 
ments from  competitors  for  the  ’51  exhibition,  urging  the 
merits  of  their  own  plans,  but  could  not  find  room  for  them ) , 
i “ G.  W.”  (too  late),  “ G.  W.,”  “Lord  E.”  “ F.  S.” 
U M.  P.,  “Mrs.  P.,”  “ H.  L.,”  (under  our  mark),  “ B.” 
Ii  (ditto),  “ J.  M.”  (ditto),  “ W.  C. “ A Reader  " (cannot 
I r<er^r  , lloufc  8eelns  premises),  “ A.  G.”  (two  letters), 
‘ J . M (next  week),  “ F.  L.;”— “The  Antiquities  of  Rich- 
I borough,  Reculver,  and  Lymore,  in  Kent,”  by  C.  Roach 
U Smith,  P.S.A.,  and  F.  W.  Fnirholt,  F.S.A.  (London,  J. 
U Russell  Smith,  1850);  “The  Commercial  Handbook  of 
1 Chemical  Aualysis,”  by  A.  Normandy  (London,  Geo. 
S Knight  and  Sous,  1850). 

Erkata. — A subscriber  says,  that  in  our  correspondent’s 
a notice  of  the  Hemlock  Stone,  near  Nottingham,  “ Risby  " 
| ought  to  be  Itislcy;  "Saudyam,”  Sandiacre;  and  “Whams- 
Q cote  House,”  JJramcote  House. 

I “ Books and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
H books  or  find  addresses. 

H NOTICE.— All  communicat  ions  respecting  advertisements 

should  be  ^addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
H ‘ Editor  :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
It  to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTXSEIVIEKrTS. 

I’  lyEWS!  NEWS  ! ~ NEWS  ! — - The  test, 


. ..  ...  -uiiuA  ...  ..K  contains.,, 

of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  gfol.e,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD 
13,  balisbury-squarc,  Loudon,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


■pARKER’S  educational  cata- 

~r..  J'0(iUEi  in°'"din6  the  Books  produced  under  the  sanction 
0 >e  Commit  ee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Publications 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  will  be  sent 
LondouP03tn8°’  0U  “pplication  to  the  Publisher,  445,  West  Strand, 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  A PUBLIC  QUESTION 

R__.  Just  published,  price  Is.. 

LPORT  of  the  METROPOLITAN 

SANITARY  ASSOCIATION  on  the  Evils  affecting  the 
jueimpohs,  and  Suggestions  for  their  Removal. 

Committee  Rooms,  10,  Craig’s-court,  Charing-cross. 


^AYill  be  published  the  second  week  in  August,  price  12s  6d 

T'HE  COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  of 

rr,l,„<,l,IPIIrA!‘.  ANALYSIS;  being  Practical  Instructions 
for  the  Determination  of  the  Intrinsic  or  Commercial  Value  of 
Substances  used  in  .Manufactures, in  Trades,  and  in  the  Arts. 

I . By  A.  NORMANDY, 

Author  of  Practica  1 Introduction  to  Rose’s  Chemistry  ” and 
Editor  of  -‘  Rose's  Treatise  of  Chemical  Analysis" 
♦r^P7’T:,  l"srf  t l.°  .w,:rk-  w«th  a list  of  the  various  articles 
treated  of,  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 
GEORGE  KNIGHT  and  SONS,  Foster-lane,  London. 


nnilF.  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

M.  SOCIETY'S  PRIZE  MODEL  COTTAGES. -On  the  20th  of 
•'"Wished,  price  3s.  Gd.  in  boards,  and  :is.  in  cloth-with 
Kstimat'csTwltb^ Specification  and 


June  , , 

ges  of  illustrati’  . 

f , , • with  Plans, Sections. Elevations,  and  Working  Drawings, 

"f  A PAIR  OF  COTTAGES 
Fainihes  LABOURERS,  or  any  other  Working 

Uni.  nENRY  GODDARD,  Esq..  Architect,  of  Lincoln. 
Kiirir'rv  Jrvc,f%nhieh  t,he  AGRICULTURAL 

BOCIL1 Y of  ENGLAND  awarded  their  FIRST  PRIZE. 

London  : DEAN  and  SON.Threadncedle-strcet ; and,  by  order, 
of  all  Booksellers. 


Now  Ready,  with  Maps  and  Plans, 

lY/rU.  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS  for 

A' ELLERS,  giving  detailed  aud  precise  Information 
ff  ! ">c  learners,  Pnsspotts.  Moneys.  Guides,  Servants ; with 
Directions  for  Travellers,  and  Hints  for  Tours. 

I The  following  are  Now  Ready  :— 

I v .1 - TRAVEL-TALK — Or,  Conversations  in  Eng- 

|:  list),  German.  Freucli  and  Italian.  5s. 

2-  NORTH  GERMANY  and  the  RHINE- 

1 Holland.  Belgium,  and  Prussia.  12s. 

1 3.  SOUTH  GERMANY  and  the  TYROL— 

Bayana.jYustrio,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps, 


M_  „ jjxvaw  in  us. 

R.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

tirm  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
Ahe  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Aouen,  ic.”  and 
oi  j.nnaon  as  it  is,  otters  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, I erspectivc  Views, Interiors,  &e.  From  the  long  expe- 
ncuce  he  has  had  in  such  subject  i.he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
ei  entially  necessary  to  be  attende  > to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithe- 
superior  manner.-Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
•i’ltchtield-street,  Oxford-street. 

_ TO  ARCHITECTS. 

^/TR.  EDWARD  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

. "'feting  gentlemen  who  require  coloured  Architectural 
Drawings,  1 erspechyes.  Interiors,  Isometricals,  ,tc.,  got  up.  Out- 

tatly  coloured,  with  background,  on  terms  that 

" s,Ir  E-  P-,  further  l-egs  to  state  that  he  makes 
,,  charge  should  the  competition  prove  unsuc- 
Mr.  E.  PARAIRE,  1(1,  Woodstock-st..  Bond-sL 


will  assure  approval, 
a consideration  in  bis 
cessful — Add; 


1JRITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE.— 

The  Public  arc  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gamed  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Othce.-Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SUBJECTS  (out- 

iteiT.i  1,1J;.eiSl'IC0l°ilred  f°r, Competition  or  Exhibition,  aud  embel- 
lishcd  with  Landseane,  &c.,  Buildings,  Portraits,  and  Views 
iperior  style,  by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12) 


SPECIFICATIONS. — An  Architect  and 

^cpFlrATrniv^r  to  1'RE,PAK.B  « COMPLETE  FULL 
SI  LCU  1CATIONS  from  rough  notes,  drawings.  kc.,  in  clear 
practical  language,  on  the  shortest  possible  notice.  Working 
drawings  made  from  sketches  ; quantities  taken  out,  aud  estimates 
di?ly°  Tenns  reasonable.— Address,  pre-paid,  to  K.  Q.,  1G7,  Picca- 

lfOHN  STALON,  Carver  in  Wood,  42, 

p>TT!3'vI:^i0fkiftrCeH'  Soh0.-!>E8IGNS  for  ECCLESIASTICAL 
FITTINGS  followed  with  strict  attention  to  character  and  spirit 
lulpiK  desks,  lecterns,  scdiliaj.  altar- railings,  poppy  - heads, 
screens,  orgaus-coses,  &c„  carved  or  manufactured  complete.  Also 
trusses,  friezes,  and  enrichments  for  every  style  of  domestic  deco- 
ration.  Cabinet  carving  in  every  variety  ; eccentric  nud  fancy 
turning.  1 rade  orders  promptly  cxeeutccL-References  to  some  of 
the  most  elaborate  works  in  the  kingdom. 


OOD  CARVING. — J.  BARNETT  begs 

v V to  inform  Architects.  Builders.  Cabinetmakers,  &c.  that 

he  executes  Wood  Carving  of  all  kinds  with  promptitude  and 
^onomy  ; and  especially  with  a very  careful  auhereuee  to  the 
gnen  style,  whatever  it  may  lie.— 14,  Woburn-buildings,  Tavistock- 


evolving  safety  wood  and 

■ , IR°N  SHUTTERS-SNOXELL,  Patentee,  96,  Regent- 

street.  and  at  his  steam-works,  135,  Old-street,  These  shutters  have 
luiiy  borne  out  their  superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  for 
security,  durability,  and  simplicity.  References  can  be  given  to 

noblemen  whose  mansions  are  fitted  herewith,  aud  

establishments,  where  some  are  fixed 
square  feet  in  one  shutter,  and  which  a 
few  moments  with  ttie  greatest  possible  ease,  v 
machinery.  The  Patentee  manufactures  Brass 
Board  Plates,  &c. 


RE 


the  Danube.  (Jus 

4.  PAINTING 

Dutch  School 


-The 


German,  Flemish,  and 

5.  SWITZERLAND — The  Alps  of  Savoy  and 

edmont.  los.  J 

6.  FRANCE  and  the  PYRENEES — Normandy, 

Bril  (an  v.  the  French  Alps.  Dauphins,  and  Provence.  12s. 

V ®PAIN  and  ANDALUSIA  — Ronda,  Gre- 

nada.  “ntalonm.  GnlHciaridie  Basques.  Arragon,  nud  Navarre.  His. 

i2s.^’  ^^TING— The  French  and  Spanish  Schools. 

9.  NORTH  ITALY  and  FLORENCE— Sar- 

dni  . . Go  non,  and  the  Riviera.  Lombardy.nnd  Tusoanv.  12s. 

10.  CENTRAL  ITALY  and  ROME— The  Papal 

btates.nnd  tbe  Cities  of  Etruria.  (Next  week.) 

n ^A^TA  and  the  EAST — The  Ionian  Islands, 

Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor.  15s. 

, „ EG'YPT  and  the  NILE — Alexandria,  Cairo, 

h the  Pyramids.  Thebes.  India.  kc.  15s 

13.  NORTH  EUROPE -Denmark. 

11  Sweden,  I inland,  and  Russia.  24s. 

J OHN  MU  RR AY,  Albemarlc-strcet. 


EVOLVING  SHUTTERS.  — CLARK 

and  Co.  invite  the  attention  of  architects  and  builders  to 
mprovements  in  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS  of  IRON  or 
WOOD.  Having  completed  new  and  improved  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  revolving  shutters,  they  are  enabled  to  ofler  a 
m Vxr V,ed ,5T!2,e-  Manufacturers  of  improved 
DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  BARS,  brass 
mouldings,  stall-board  plates,  door-plates,  ko.  Engraving  in  tbe 
first  style  of  workrnanship.-Messrs.  CLARK  and  Co.  having  fixed 
some  hundreds,  will  feel  a pleasure  in  forwarding  the  testimonials 
of  architects  and  others  having  them  in  use,  on  application. 
Steam  engines,  saw  benches,  and  machinery  of  every  description, 
nud  iron- work  connected  with  buildings,  planing,  boring,  and 
turning  — CLARK  and  Co.,  Engineers,  Tunnel  Iron  Works,  233, 
Wnpping,  London 


(BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SASH  BARS.  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES,  kc.. 

FOR  SHOP-FRONTS,  AND  OTHER  WINDOWS,  OR  SKYLIGHTS, 

IN  BRASS.  COPPER,  ZINC,  IRON,  &c. 

Shop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  and  glazed  with  best  plate  glass. 
Met  al  works  and  improved  maoliinery  of  all  kinds  for  warehouses, 
bnnkiny-liouses,  &c. 

orpriceNETT  C°’  c,laRenSe  competition  os  to  either  quality 
Office,  26,  Lombard-street.  London : Works,  Deptford,  Kent. 

R.  and  Co.  are  also  Patentees  and  Mauufic'urers  of  Improved 
Bench  and  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders  ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
i.minur;  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting 
benamf  iym„,.i„  Traps,  for  Sewers,  Drains,  &e.  &c. 


Norway, 


I PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

■ v , Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
n fk?  1 aper-lmiigings,  anil  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
1 a lie  1 aliened  Deoorations  arc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
J~U-' ?’  -Show-rooms.  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
u.  lurmshed  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

J aimed  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

batm  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 3d, 

jfjock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers  . .' .' .’ . . . .’ .' .' .’ .’ 9d.’  ” 

Rich  gold  paper  la  Gd 

Ditto  and  Flock  . 2a.  od!  " 

1 10,0: M feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  481,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 

1 January,  1, 1850. 


HOPKINS  and  CO.,  late  BARRON  and 

MILLS.  WTNOOW  BLIND  MAKERS, and  CABINET 
and  UPHOLSTERY  IRONMONGERS,  4i>,  CASTLE-STREET 
EAST,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON,  beg  to  call  tbe  public 
attention  to  a new  and  improved  Self-Ilegul  itiug  Actiou  for  Vene- 
tian Shades  -,  a most  important  alteration  from  the  original  plan  ; 
thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  side  hooks  to  sustain  the  shade 
in  any  position. 

Also,  of  Improved  Roller  Blinds,  to  dispense  with  centre  lino. 
Also,  of  Improved  Outside  Sun  Blinds,  for  Windows  and  Hall 
Doors. 

,.r-op  Fr.nnt  U'n(*s  on  the  most  Improved  Construction. 

Wire  Iilmds  in  endless  variety. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  Cornice 
doles,  by  which  the  Tines  traverse  without  the  least  action  upon 
the  pole;  it  is  also  applicable  for  the  cosy  carriage  of  curtains 
round  bay.  octagon,  orsweeped  windows. 

1 uuctunlity  is  a characteristic  feature  of  this  firm. 


TIGHT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE 

ROOFING.— CROGGON’S  Patent  Asplinltc  Rooting  Felt, 
and  inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls,  sold  in  rolls  32  inches  wide. 
Id.  persquare  foot  : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radia- 
tion of  beat,  and  deadening  sound  ; and  sheathing  for  ships’ bot- 
toms, on  which  the  copper  lies  smooth.  Samples,  directions,  and 
testimonials  sent  by  post.— CROGGON  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate  hill. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  kc. 

1 ^IRE-PROOF  FLOORING,  ROOFING, 

and  BEARERS— Mr.  GEO.  NASMYTH’S  PATENT.— 
JOHN  WALKER,  sole  manufacturer  in  Loudon,  begs  to  call 
the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &o.,  to  this  beautiful  inven- 
tion, by  which  means  floors  of  great  spans  can  be  erected  without 
any  supports  save  the  walls,  and  without,  under  any  circumstances, 
causing  the  slightest  thrust  against  them.  The  Public  Baths  of 
Westminster,  St.  James’s,  kc.,  arc  being  floored  and  roofed  ’ ' 


STUCCO, 


Modern  Venetian 

Also  manufactured  only  by 
Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI. 

The  Modern  Venetian  Stucco  is  applicable  to  all  external  and 
internal  mirposes  of  Buildings,  such  as  WALLS,  CEILINGS, 
SKIRTINGS.  FLOORING.  MOULDINGS  of  every  description 
and  a' so  for  COATING  METAL  of  all  KINDS,  by  which  a high 
inimitable  Polish  is  ohtained,  coupled  with  its  preservation. 

SAM PLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION.  List  of  Prices,  and  every 
Particular,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Oflice,  6.  Guildhall-Chambers, 
Basmghall-street,  City ; aud  at  the  Oflice  of  “ The  Builder." 


T^NGLISH  and  CAMBRIAN  ASSURANCE 

bv  f"r  Fire,  Life,  Annuities,  and  Loans.— Offices, 

U,  New  Bndgc-strect,  Blackfriars,  Loudon.— Capital,  150.0001,  with 
power  of  increase  to  one  million.  Life  policies  indisputable. 
Bankers. — Messrs.  Rogers,  Olding,  Sharpe,  and  Company, 
Clcment’s-lane. 

This  society  grants  life  assurances,  endowments,  and  annuities 
from  101.  to  5,0001,  aud  accepts  the  lives  of  persons  “ declined  " bv 
other  oflices.  1 

Fire  policies  issued  for  sums  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  all 
classes  (with  a division  of  profits!. 

Loans  advanced  upon  freehold  and  leasehold  property,  and  upon 
undoubted  personal  security.  * 

Agents  aud  medical  referees  wanted  in  town  and  country. 

GEORGE  ANGUS,  Secretary. 


DIVISION  OF  PROFITS 

Imperial  life  insurance 

COMPANY',  1,  Old  Broad-street,  London. 

CHARLES  CAVE.  Esq..  Chairman. 

THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Depoty-Chairman. 

The  third  decennial  and  second  quinquennial  appropriation  of 
profits  will  be  made  in  the  year  1851.  and  policies  effected  during 
the  current  year  will  be  included  in  the  quinquennial  division  of 
80  per  cent,  of  the  w hole  profits. 

i-  SECURITY.— In  addition  to  nn  adequate  reserve  to  meet  the 
liability  under  cverv  pohey,  valued  separately,  this  Company 
affords  the  secunty  of  n subscribed  capital,  exceeding  in  amount 
100  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  all  its  liabilities,  at  a charge  of 
‘ the  premiums.reccivcd  during  the  last  quin- 


less  than  3 per  ci_ 
quennial  period. 

The  PROFITS  added  to  many  of  the  oldest  policies  arc  sufficient 
to  extinguish  all  the  future  premiums. 

One-third  of  the  premium  from  the  commencement  mav  remain 
’ \500(.  may  be  insured  on  payment  of  a pre- 


a profits,  are  granted  at  r 


credit,  by  which  1 
mium  for  1,0001. 

Insurances  without  participation  i 
duced  premiums. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  he  had  at  the  Chief 
Office,  as  above  ; at  the  Br  inch  Office,  No.  16,  Pall-Mall ; or  of  the 
Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSUR- 

N_7  ANCE  SOCIETY'.— Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


Agent.— William  Cook,  Esq. 

Physician.— Joseph  Laurie.  Esq..  M.  IX,  13,  Lower  Bcrkeley-strcct , 
Portman-sniiare. 

Solicitor.—  Ch  arles  Lever,  Esq.  1,  Frcderick’s-place,  Old  Jewry. 

The  nineteenth  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  Edinburgh’ 
on  7th  May.  1850. 

A triennial  bonus  of  2 percent  per  annum  was  declared  on  all 
policies  of  more  than  five  years’  endurance,  upon  the  accumulated 
sums  in  the  policies. 

A policy  for  1,0001  effected  on  the  1st  March,  1832,  is  now  increased 
to  1,4571.  Other  policies  in  proportion. 

The  Scottish  Equitable  being  a mutual  assurance  society,  their 
profits  nre  not.  ns  in  proprietary  companies,  divided  between  the 
partners  of  tbe  companies  and  the  assured.  The  whole  profits  be- 
long to  the  policy  holders,  and  arc  allocated  c\ery  three  years  to 
policies  on  which  six  yearly  premiums  have  hecome  payable;  It  is 
therefore  impossible  for  any  assurance  office  to  give  greater  advnn- 
t.ni* pa  than  are  given  by  this  society. 

Bonuses  may,  in  the  option  of  the  Assured,  bo 


The  Profit 
applied  thus  . 

1st.  They  are  added  to  the  Sum  Assured,  payable  at  Death  ; but 
2nd.  The^  may  be  commuted  into  a present  payment  to  tho 


Policy  Holders;  o. 

3rd.  They  may  be  applied  i 
premiums. 

The  following  is  a View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Socicty.down  to 


1 reduction  of  the  future  annual 


1st  March,  1850. 


Tabic  of  Rates  and  Form  of  Proposal  may  be  had  (free)  on  ap- 
plication at  the  Society's  Office,  61a,  Moorgnte-street.  City. 

WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street ; City  Branch  : 2,  Royal  Exchange- buildings  — 
Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1,180  722t  Annual 
Income,  148,0001  Bouuscs  declared,  743,0001.  Claims  paid  sinco 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,0001. 

President.— The  Right  Honovrable  EARL  GREY'. 

FREDERrCK  SQUIRE^Esq.,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  HENRY'  STONE,  Esq.,  Dcnuty-Chairn 
nry  B.  Alexander,  Esq.  Thomas  Maugham.  E 


George  Dacre,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 


. -Chairman, 
laugham.  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

„ The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird.  Capt.  William  John  Williams. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 
Physician— John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  20,  Upper  Montaguc- 
strect,  Montague-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  arc  divided  among  the 
Insured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


Original  Premium. 


'9  10  10  extinguished. 

13  19  2 ditto 

14  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


982  12  1 
1,160  5 6 
3,558  17  8 


1,882  12  1 
2,360  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Agents  of  the  Oflice  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 


50,  Regent-street. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
" — — description  of  Pavemen’  1 ” ’ 

work  guaranteed.— Apt 


;ry  description  of  Pavement  laid  down 
a.-u,c  ivn  u nee,  uuu  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  . ... 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAIPS  BIT U M EN_PA VE M EN T OFFICE, 


11,  JOHN-STREET,  ADELPHI.  — N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 
itailw'ay  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  aud  arches. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TjHRE  STONE,  of  superior  quality  and  at 

-B-  reduced  prices,  from  a new  quarry,  close  to  tho  Reigate 
station.— Apply  to  Mr.  CARRUTHERS,  Builder,  Reigate. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

OANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

Att/  QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 

MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

BASIN.  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Baugor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks,  Tiles.  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  &c.,  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  nead-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  &c.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Torpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northcn’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons.  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  He.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 

■OATH  STONE.  — RANDELL  and 

■“--w  SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  Loudon.  M,  and  W.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  He.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  COllSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  bo  kept  at  tho  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  Regent’s-park  Basin. 

flAYTOR  GRANITE  COMPANY  (in  car- 

id-  JL  porated  bv  Royal  Charter)  continue  to  supply  their  SUPE- 
KIOK  GRANITE  from  the  QUARRIES  at  FOGGINTOK,  on 
DARTMOOR,  at  MODERATE  PRICES.  The  Nelson  Memorial; 
Statue  of  King  William,  City;  and  the  large  Graving-dock  at 
Woolwich,  arc  specimens  of  this  material— Offices,  No.  4,  Mdlbank- 
row,  Westminster;  and  Granite  Works,  Laira,  Plymouth;  where 
information  may  lie  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  C.  0.  D.  IIOAR,  Clerk. 

TfcEVON  HAYTOR  GRANITE  from  the 

M-J  Original  Quarries.  Haytor  Rouks,  Devon.— This  superior 
Granite  can  now  lie  supplied  to  any  extent.  Orders  for  the  largest 
sizes  of  Granite  Blocks  can  he  executed  with  the  greatest  cose  from 
these  Quarries,  and  at  low  prices.  Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all 
parts.  Specimens  ofthe  Devon  Haytor  Granite  may  be  seen  at 
the  following  places,  viz.  : — London-bridge.  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
Fishmongers’ Hall, Christ's  Hospital,  George  the  Fourth's  Room  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  Great  Arch  of  Tnthill-iields  Prison, 
Ac.  The  trade  are  invited  to  inspect  this  Granite.  A stock  kept 
ut  the  Company’s  Depot,  Devon  Haytor  Wharf,  Rotherliithe, 
Loudon,  Application  for  prices  to  be  made  to  Mr.  G.  U.  CLARK, 
sole  Agent,  address  as  above. 

11  RAM  LEY  FALL  STONE,  from  the  Fair 

“ Head  Quarries,  Yorkshire  — DcpOt.  DEVON  HAYTOR 
WHARF,  ROTHERIHTHE.  LON  DON  ; GEORGE  H.  CLARK, 
Sole  Agent.— Engineers,  Railway  Contractors.  Stone  Merchants, 
Masons,  and  others,  are  invited  to  INSPECT  this  SUPERIOR 
SANDSTONE,  wli-ch  can  be  supplied  to  any  extent,  and  at  a very 
low  price.  It  is  well  adapted  fur  ducks,  bridges,  embankments,  sea 
walls,  railway  works,  and  all  buildings  where  sandstone  is  used.— 
Further  particulars  maybe  known  on  application  to  Mr.  G.  II. 
CLARK,  as  above,  where  a good  assortment  of  blocks  is  kept. 
Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all  parts  ofthe  coast.  Samples  may  he 
seen  at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder,"  2,  Yovk-street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

<pAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

VV  EXTERNAL  WORKS— LUAKD.  BE  ED  HAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Fnlaise,  Calvados 
Department— A ubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  liner,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranvillo  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Slone.— Depot,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotherliithe.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  IS,  Southwark-square,  Borough. 

(P AEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

* — 1 Abattoirs.  Caen  (propridtairo  des  Carrieres  A Allemagne), 
offers  C'AF.N  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Allc- 

m.qgue.  at  Is.  Id.  per  vuhir  t'.oi,  . 1 .-1  i \ ■ r- c 1 to  vc Is  or  waggons 

ifrce  of  expense),  from  the  depftt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scoteli  Wharf, 
14,  Fore-street,  Limchouse— Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities. — 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  anv  part  of  the  coast,  on 
the  same  terms.— Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  at  the  Office,  39, 
Stoney-street,  Borough  Market;  or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the 
Wharf— Samples  to  lie  seen,  and  references  to  be  had,  at  Mr. 
MARSH’S,  No.  3.  Charlotte-row,  near  the  Mansion  House. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  He. 

jOREY-STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

v may  be  had  at  Whitehall-wharf,  Cannon  row,  Westminster, 

at  7s.  6d.  per  yard  ; or  at  Hanover-wharf,  52,  Edward-street,  Re- 
geut's-park.  at  8s.  (id.  Barges  will  lie  loaded  at  the  Works,  nt 
llalliug.  at  5s.  6d,  per  yard;  or  delivered  alongside  anv  wharf 
in  London  at  6s  fid.— ‘Apply  to  CHARLES  FORMBY,  Esq., 
Lime  Works,  Hailing,  near  Rochester;  or  Mr.  TRE. VI AIN.  52, 
Edward-street,  Regent’s-park. 

rjREY- STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers, 

Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  Reigate,  beg  to  offer  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  (is.  Od.  per  Yard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashc3  Is.  6d,  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  3s.  0J.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hut  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, and 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery :— 7s.  p-r  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works;  8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles  ; in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking.  2a.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  off  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  Best.— Address  Merstham,  near  Reigate,  Croydon;  or  Youl's- 
place.  Old  Kent-road. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

^REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

'U  CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works,  Stockton.— RUTTY  and 
VEREY  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  thev  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lias  Lime  and  Cement  os  usual  at  No.  2,  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only.  Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  &c. 

HPHOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 

-fl-  nectcd  with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  an  exten- 
sive Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  PLASTER 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the 
very  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  arc  prepared  to 
supply  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

j WORKS  — Tuscany  Wharf,  Regent's  Canal,  Kingshmd-road, 

DEPOTS  — Lee's  Wharf,  Paddington  ; and  Phcenix  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone,  Plasterers’  Hair,  &c.  He. 

O ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 
For  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  thcexact  appearance  of  FINE 
CUT  STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  ou  fresh  Homan  Cement.,  or 
any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  tlie  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8s.  15s.  and  2ls„  casks 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  or  otner  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s. ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  9d. : greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  2,  WcUingtou-strcet,  Goswell-strcct. 

[July  27,  1850. 


. 


JJEDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 


J SIMMS  (late  William  Cleavcl,  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 

begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  liis  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established) 
large  Assortment  of  l>ry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK 


d DEAL  l’RE- 


all  sorts,  from  j inch  to  lj  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timhcr, 
Denis,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery.  Laths,  &c.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  date  W.  Cleave's1 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


Flooring.— Alfred  rosling  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  gcncrallv.  that  ho  has 
ngaiu  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  lie  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  hoards  A.  R.  is  able 
' d oiler  a great  reduction  upon  his  currentprices.  to  avoid  the 


bridge  Wharf,  Baukside.  October.  1849. 


THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road.  Southwark,  near  t’ 
Bricklayers'  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  .... 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 

in  a superior  manner.  Cut  dealsand  scautling  ofevery  dir :-~ 

mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  onk,  Hu. , , — 

oak,  and  lir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  r 1 


n exchange  for  forci; 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 
1$  in.  yellow,  per  sq 20s.  Od.  II  in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  od. 


Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


MEMEL  TIMBER  FOR  SALE.— £3.  per 

Load  of  50  Feet.'  Average  length.  30  feet,  1’}  inch's  square. 
Terms,  cash  — Particulars  of  Messrs.  HERTSLET  and  CO.  Adelphi 
Wharf,  London. 


OAK  TIMBER  of  ENGLISH  GROWTH, 

cut  to  any  size  and  scantling,  delivered  in  any  part  of 
London  at  from  3a  per  foot  oube.  Estimates  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  the  trade  supplied.— Apply  to  RI).  MAY’,  90,  Leadcnnall- 


SAW  MILLS.  G I LLI NOHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle, 
B lards.  He.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  hv  Muir's  l’afei  t 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenoi 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  dockB  and  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  TTENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills,  Giliingham-street,  Pimlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates giveu  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

” « PANY.  - SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvodcro-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDI  NGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  : also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  fDJIAL  SAW- MILLS.  WEN  LOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAI),  beg  tq  in't^te  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to/  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment/ of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  descript  ion,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 


And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  price 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  of 
Prices  ofthe  be  - WELCH  SLATE  SLA  BS,  planed  both  fat 


d inclosing  a postage 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy.  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  au  I very  much  cheaper 
11  " ” nt  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 

postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 


than  marble  — P 

and  a book  of'  

stamps.  Ci  kerns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  She' ves.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings.  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 41)  and  50,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


TO  BUILDERS.  MASONS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE!  the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  &c.  of  supe- 
rior quality,  is  the  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY’S 
PATENT  WORKS,  Earl-street,  Holy  well-street,  Millbank.— Coun- 
try orders  attended  to,  and  a large  assortment  always  in  stook. 


TO  MASONS. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

— The  London  Marble  and  Stone-working  Company  con- 
tinue to  sell  three-quarter  slab  of  superior  quality,  and  well  sawn, 
at  the  reduced  price  of  Is  3d.  per  foot,  at  their  manufactory,  Esher- 
street,  near  Millbank,  Westminster. 


VEINED  MARBLE.  — TO  MASONS, 

BUILDERS,  ip.— NOW  on  SALE,  at  the  Marble  and 
Wood  Sawing  MiUs,  Commercial-road,  Pimliro,  n LARUE  AS- 
SORTM  ENT  of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the  following 
low  prices  for  Cush  :— 

i incli  is.  3d.  per  foot  super. 

1 inch Is.  Od.  „ 


Jft^AMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

hu*  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgraye 

Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  6 1.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

CA ItV  1 N GS AKTI STS  rctaiued  frr  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES,  He.,  m great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

"""  - e respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 


e jU.,  , a mu  uareiuuy  selected 

nil'1  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
iilarble  i .himney-picces— cheap  and  good. 


MINION  ,i  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
lilcsm  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CIHMNEY-PIECE  FOR, 

FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement  ; 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  lias  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on  i 
it-s  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  lie  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers  . 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS,  Millbauk-strcet.  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings. 


within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it 
portaut  substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential— , I.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Mill  bank-street.  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PART  AN  Cement. 


P 


ORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 


of  wholly  resisting  frost.  Wlmn  used  as  a,  stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  of  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  uo  colour- 
in;  Employed  as  an  hydraulia  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  live  measures  of  saud  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 


trial  to  hecome  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
uccting  power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  propert" 


point  it  out  os  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea : 

-meat  walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  Cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Mittmfactnrers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strcct, West- 
minster, and  36.  Sbul-s.treet,  Liverpool 


P”  0 R T-L  A N D C E M ENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of  ' 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs  jtOBINS.  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request  I 
reference  to  No.  .29(1,  page'-*!)!  : and  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  paces  ( 
and  351  of  “The  .Builder.**!;  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 


to  resist  (he  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydatc,  or  turn  green;  uor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  inlluence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  t he  action  of  frost  and  heat  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northfleet,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf.  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  DepOt,  46,  Hauover-street,  Liverpool. 


STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MORLE  Y'S 
warehouses  and  dwelliug  in  W ood-street,  Gresham-street,  in  the  City,  ,1 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether  I 
about  teu  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upou  recently  built  I 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upou  timber  partitions,  and  that  with  I 
the  m >st  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feci  it  also  necessary  to  I 
observe,  that  the  plasterer's  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up  I 
on  tlie  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the  I 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business  I 

and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of  I 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature  J 
in  building  operations, and  fully  justifies  that  whieli  I was  given  to  I 
understand,  viz.,  that- it  was  an  extraordinary  material  I think  it  I 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent  1 
ofsimilur  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time  | 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Sl.,n./I  I TVll  Will  ' • '•  ' * 


I O HNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT  , 

OW  8TUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-Tlie  attention  k 
ofthe  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex-  I 
oellent  ml  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  bcautv.  dura- 
liilit  v.imperviousness.nnd  cheapness  are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour. is  au  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off  ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  wo  kliouses,  I 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  He.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with  I 
two  coats,  250  square yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities  ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days ; 
never  blisters, cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  s'one  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  he  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  II  ARE.  at  the  Warehouse.  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-streeL  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  nil  who 
nave  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upou  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  161  per  ceuL  in  material, i 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  au  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allow  ing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  ofthe  time  ol  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the 


' 


fore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  caunot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON.  at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
1S6.  Drurv-lanc,  London —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paiu’t  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


Lead,  water-closets,  &c.— 

Plumbers  and  builders  supplied  with  Patent  Pipe,  Cast 
and  Milled  Lead,  in  sheets  or  cut  to  dimensions ; also  Pumps, 
Water-closets,  and  every  description  of  brasswork  used  by 
plumbers,  at  WILLIAM  DENT’S  Manufactory,  21,  Newcastle- 
street,  Strand. 


ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  1 


kinds,  and  uaiis  of  all  dimensions.  It  may  be  had  at  the  following 
Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  hand  ; — 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co. ; Mr.  Charles  Jack  ; 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  John  Bnrwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwclchenbart  and  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Richard  Johnson  and  Brother. 

Leeds— Megan.  J.  G.  and  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  J.  Parker  and  Sous. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 

Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  Co. 

Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  G.  Kidstou  and  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  MoArlhur  and  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luscombe,  Driscoll,  and  Co. 

.Southampton— Mr.  W.  J.  Lefcuvre. 

Yarmouth— Messrs.  John  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  20  to  24  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
ings, which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings  ; 
auil  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  years,  comes  two- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  if  the  zinc  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vieille  Montague  Zinc,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  thesurveyor  of  the 
(for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 
of  it'  durability.  — For  further  particulars  and  prices. 


apply  to  Mr.  11.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General  Agent  for  England,  nt 
the  Company’s  Offices,  No.  12,  Manchcstcr-buudings,  Westminrter- 
bridge,  Londo 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  J,  1850. 


ESSRS.  J.  B.  Waring  and  T.  R. 
Macquoid  have  just  now  issued 
a volume  entitled,  “Examples 
of  Architectural  Art  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  chiefly  of  the  13th 
and  16th  Centuries,”*  which  eminently  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  profession.  It  is  a 


| large  volume,  “ Columbier  folio ; ” consists  of 
j 64  plates,  in  lithography,  partly  elevations  and 

I details  in  outline  very  clearly  drawn,  and 
partly  picturesque  views  of  Structures ; and  is 
I dedicated  to  the  President,  Council,  and  Fel- 
lows of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  It 
is  not  merely  a pretty  work,  and  a pleasant 
work  to  turn  over,  but  a practically  useful 
I work,  presenting  a mass  of  data,  models  to 
I work  upon,  and  materials  for  re-combination, 
lilt  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  volume  .contains 
! no  letter-press.  The  only  descriptive  matter 
[{given  is  on  a loose  sheet  of  four  pages,  called 
i a prospectus ; an  arrangement,  we  venture  to 
agues s,  made  to  escape  the  unjust  tax  imposed 
on  authors  by  the  requirement  of  a certain 
[(number  of  copies  for  public  collections,— a 
tax  which,  of  course,  presses  peculiarly  hard 
Ion  the  producers  of  costly  illustrated  works ; 
every  copy  of  which  entails  a large  expendi- 
|iture'on  the  author.  It  is  most  desirable  that 

I there  should  be  public  collections,  where 
every  work  issued  should  be  found  ; but  it  is 
nanifestly  unjust  that  the ‘cost  of  supplying 
||;hese  should  fall  wholly  on  the  producers,  who 
)ught  to  be  aided  instead  of  oppressed.-  It  is 
]uite  time  that  this  unjust  and  injurious  law 
should  be  abrogated. 

The  plates  in  Messrs.  Waring  and  Mac- 
juoid’s  work  follow  under  the  heads  Roman- 
:sque,  Florentine,  Cinque-Cento,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  Renaissance.  They  say,  in  their 
>rospectus,  that  “ they  cannot  help  looking 
in  the  Cinque-Cento,  Renaissance,  Eliza- 
»ethan,  Norman,  and  Romanesque  ” (there  is 
little  confusion  here),  “ as  various  stages  of 
levelopment  of  one  style,  suited  to  peculiar 
ubjects,  influenced  by  the  requirements  of 
he  times  when  they  arose,  and  containing  a 
•eneric  similitude.”  With  respect  to  the  pos- 
ible  invention  of  a new  style  they  say,  “if 
mch  a reward  does  attend  the  activity  and 
reative  powers  of  the  century,  it  seems  pretty 
ertain  that  the  semicircular  arch  will  be  its 
instructive  and  characteristic  feature  ; and  a 
oore  noble  foundation  art  never  rested  on : 
perfect  in  its  form,  calm,  powerful,  continuous, 
s is  certainly  suited  to  give  grandeur  to  any 
Vstem  which  may  be  raised  on  it.  However 
ais  may  be,  considering  the  constant  use  of 
ie  arch  at  the  present  day,  its  ornamentation 
sis  been  strangely  neglected,  and  we  have 
uerefore  sought  for  the  best  examples  of  its 
lrnamental  construction  in  Romanesque  and 
unqua-Cento,  where  it  forms  an  important 
tature.” 

V Many  of  these  examples  from  Pisa,  Lucca, 
c.  are  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  The 
ifoisters  at  Moureale  contain  some  good  sculp- 
c.re,  and  afford  them  subjects.  The  porch  of 
cucca  Cathedral  shows  the  importance  of  pro- 
ving for  light  and  shade  in  designs.  ’With- 
in Published  by  Thomas  M’Leau,  London,  1850. 


out  arrangements  to  obtain  these,  the  finest 
work  is  thrown  away, — with  them,  the  roughest 
work  may  be  overlooked.  The  Town  Hall  of 
Piacenza  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its 
curious  terra-cotta  windows.  The  view  given 
is  not  so  good  a drawing  as  some  of  them ; 
and  we  may  observe  generally  that  the  pictur- 
esque views,  although  very  effective,  are  some- 
what coarsely  executed. 

Amongst  the  examples  of  Florentine  palaces 
are  measured  elevations  of  the  Palazzo  Ricardi 
and  Palazzo  Strozzi.  Iron  and  bronze  works 
from  the  same  neighbourhood  are  not  forgotten. 
The  mouldings  of  the  Florentine  buildings  are 
peculiar  and  deserve  study. 

Amongst  the  Cinque-Cento  buildings  is  the 
Palazzo  Manzoni,  Venice,  with  much  elegance 
and  many  defects.  There  are  views  of  the 
Giant’s  Staircase  at  the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice, 
(good),  and  the  Palazzo  Vendramin.  Of  Ve- 
netian details  there  is  a good  collection. 

The  marble  lavatory  in  the  Certosa,  at  Pavia 
( circa  1490)  is  for  the  most  part  nicely  drawn. 
It  is  of  plain  white  marble,  with  serpentine 
inlay,  and  is  a miracle  of  delicate  workmanship. 
The  relief  here,  as  well  as  other  of  the  monu- 
ments shown,  is  very  low,  and  requires  a 
stronger  light  than  we  usually  have  in  England. 
The  cloisters  of  the  Certosa  furnish  some  ela- 
borately sculptured  architraves. 

For  drawing  part  of  St.  Mark’s  Library,  Ve- 
nice (type  of  the  Carlton  Club),  they  had  the 
advantage  of  a scaffolding  : the  cornice  is  given 
to  a large  scale. 

We  pass  on  to  what  will  be  considered  by 
many  the  most  novel  and  interesting  part  of  the 
work — the  illustrations  of  Spanish  Renaissance, 

the  Town  Hall,  Seville;  the  Hospital  de  la 
Cruz,  Toledo  (1514) ; Casa  Miranda,  Burgos'; 
Collegio  de  las  Virgenes,  Zaragoza ; the  Town 
Hall  of  Zaragoza;  the  Caza  Zaporta,  of  sam  e 
city,  and  others. 

We  should  mention  that  “o’f  the  Spanish 
Renaissance,  or  Plataresco,  as  it  is  termed, 
exuberance  of  ornament,  and  variety  of  de- 
sign, are  the  chief  characteristics.  It  pos- 
sesses more  merit  in  its  sculpture  than  in  its 
architecture,  and  holds  a place  between  the 
Renaissance  of  France  and  the  Elizabethan  of 
England.  The  arabesques  are  remarkable  for 
their  invention  and  grotesqueness,  the  pre- 
ponderating use  of  figures,  human  and  inhu- 
man, birds,  dragons,  bfeasts,  and  nondescripts, 
all  excellently  worked  out.  Fancy  supersedes 
beauty,  and  often  with  effect ; distorted  pedi- 
ments, an  immense  quantity  of  sculpture, 
bed-post  columns,  and  a great  admix- 
ture of  Gothic  models,  are  its  usual 
and  worst  features,  forming  a whole  which, 
however  it  may  please  the  eye  and  the  imagi- 
nation, is  straggling,  rough,  unrefined,  and 
offensive  to  an  educated  sense  of  beauty : 
it  lacks  the  grace  and  compactness  of  Italian 
cinque  cento j and  contesting  with  Gothic  and 
Moorish  in  its  richness  and  effects,  falls  far 
short  of  both  in  artistic  merit.  It  is,  however, 
not  the  less  valuable  on  this  account  for  its 
suggestive  qualities,  and  well  adapted  for  inte- 
riors, where  the  fancy  is  allowed  a wider  scope 
in  the  use  of  ornament.”  Of  the  buildings 
which  preceded  this  style  in  Spain  there  are 
still  many  fine  remains.  Moorish  architecture 
will  be  found  in  Seville,  Granada,  and  Cordova, 
and  Gothic  buildings  will  be  found  through- 
out the  country.  We  think  that  our  authors, 
in  the  above  remarks,  are  scarcely  just  to  the 
Renaissance  of  Spain.  “This  style,”  says 
Mr.  Ford,  in  his  admirable  “ Handbook 
for  Travellers  in  Spain,”*  “ was  exalted 


* London,  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


to  its  highest  grade  by  a glorious  host  of 
Spanish  artists,  who  rivalled  in  marble  and 
metal  the  Bramantes  and  Cellinis  of  Italy; 
from  its  delicate  details,  wrought  4ike  a finely 
chiselled  piece  of  plate,  this  style  is  called  in 
Spain  el  Plateresco,  and  also  de  Berruguete, 
from  the  name  of  the  great  architect,  sculptor, 
and  painter,  who  carried  it  out  to  its  full 
perfection,  and  whose  exquisite  works  are  de- 
serving of  the  closest  study.” 

Under  Philip  II.  the  Plateresque  architecture 
declined,  and  the  more  strictly  classical  was 
introduced,  generally  known  in  Spain  as  that 
of  Herrera,  from  being  adopted  by  Juan  de 
Herrera,  who  completed  the  Escorial  in  1584, 
a building  “ extremely  magnifical,  of  fame  and 
glory  throughout  all  countries.” 

It  will  be  useful  to  know  some  of  the  leading 
terms  as  regards  the  cathedrals  of  Spain ; and 
we  glean  the  following  from  Mr.  Ford’s  book, 
already  mentioned  The  exteriors  are  often 
surrounded  with  a platform  or  lonja,  which,  if 
ascended  by  steps,  is  called  a gradus,  “grees:” 
the  principal  front  is  frequently  left  unfinished, 
— first,  in  order  to  disarm  the  evil  eye ; and 
next,  to  serve  as  a constant  pretext  for  begging 
contributions  for  its  completion.  The  western 
entrance  commonly  presents  the  chief  facade, 
and  is  called  fachada  principal ; the  naves, 
naves,  are  supported  by  piers,  pilones,  from 
whence  springs  the  roof,  boveda.  The  side 
aisles,  alas,  wings,  are  called  laterales,  co- 
laterales ; at  the  entrance  is  a small  pila, 
stoup,  or  benitier,  which  contains  the  agua 
bendita,  or  holy  water,  with  which  every 
Spaniard  crosses  him  or  herself  on  entrance, 
santiguanse.  The  quire,  coro,  is  ordinarily 
placed  in  the  centre  nave,  thus  blocking  it  up 
and  concealing  the  high  altar ; its  back,  which 
fronts  the  spectator  who  enters  from  the  west, 
is  called  el  trascoro ,-  the  lateral  sides,  los 
respaldos  del  coro,  and  over  these  the  organs 
are  usually  placed.  The  quire  is  lined  with 
stalls,  sillas ; the  seats,  silleria  del  coro,  are 
generally  carved,  and  often  most  beautifully, 
as  are  the  desks  of  the  quirister’s  books,  los 
atriles,  and  the  lecterns  or  facistoles. 

Opposite  to  the  coro  is  an  open  space,  which 
marks  the  centre  of  the  transept,  crucero,  and 
over  which  is  the  great  dome,  el  cimborio.  This 
space  is  called  the  “ entre  los  dos  coros,”  and 
divides  the  quire  from  the  high  altar.  This, 
again,  is  usually  isolated  and  fenced  off  by  a 
reja,  “purclose,”  or  railing,  the  cancelli, 
gratings,  whence  comes  our  term  chancel. 
These  rejas  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
and  artistical  peculiarities  of  Spain,  and,  from 
being  made  of  iron,  have  escaped  the  melting- 
pot.  The  pulpits,  pulpitos,  ainbones,  generally 
two  in  number,  are  placed  in  the  angle  outside 
the  chancel : they  are  fixed  N.W.  and  S.W., 
in  order  that  the  preacher  may  face  the  con- 
gregation, who  look  towards  the  high  altar, 
without  his  turning  his  back  to  it.  Ascending 
usually  by  steps  is  the  capilla  mayor,  el 
presbiterio,  where  is  the  high  altar,  el  altar 
mayor,  on  which  is  placed  a tabernacle, 
el  tabernaculo,  or  ciborio,  under  which  the 
consecrated  wafer  is  placed  in  a viril,  or  open 
“ monstrance,”  when  displayed,  or  mani- 
festado. 

At  the  back  of  the  high  altar  rises  a screen, 
or  reredos,  called  el  retablo ; these  often  are 
most  magnificent,  reared  high  aloft,  and 
crowned  with  a “holy  rood,”  la  Santa  Cruz, 
which  is  the  representation  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  with  St.  John  and  the  Virgin  at  his 
side.  The  retablos  are  most  elaborately  de- 
signed, carved,  painted,  and  gilt  estofado.  They 
are  divided  into  compartments,  either  by  niches 


or  intercolumniations ; and  these  spaces  are 
filled  with  paintings  or  sculpture,  generally 
representing  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  the 
Saviour,  or  subjects  taken  from  the  Bible,  and 
not  unfrequently  from  the  local  legends  and 
tutelars : these  are  the  books  of  those  who  can 
see,  but  cannot  read.  Spaniards,  in  desig- 
nating the  right  and  left  of  the  altar,  gene- 
rally use  the  terms  lado  del  Evangelio,  lado 
de  la  Epistola  : the  Gospel  side,  that  is  the 
right,  looking  from  the  altar ; the  Epistle  side, 
that  is  the  left. 

Architecture,  after  the  erection  of  the  Esco- 
rial,  declined  in  Spain  under  the  baneful  in- 
fluences of  caprice  and  imitative  adornment. 
Old  buildings  were  disfigured  or  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  new  abominations ; and  what 
Charles  V.  said  to  a prelate  at  Cordova  in  1523, 
would  have  equally  applied  elsewhere : “ You 
have  built  here,”  exclaimed  he,  “ what  you,  or 
any  one,  might  have  built  anywhere  else ; but 
you  have  destroyed  what  was  unique  in  the 
world.  You  have  pulled  down  what  was  com- 
plete, and  you  have  begun  what  you  cannot 
finish.” 


ON  LINEAL  EXPRESSION  AND 
TECTURAL  DESIGN.* 


It  is  presumed  that  the  best  points  of 
each  character,  the  grand  and  the  picturesque, 
may  be  joined  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and 
form  a more  agreeable  novelty.  Though 
bearing  less  undivided  application  to  our  pur- 
pose, let  us  commence  with  the  art  of  painting, 
and  turn  to  a great  authority,  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
who,  with  one  or  two  strange  contradictions  to 
his  own  words,  speaks  thus  : — 

“ Such  as  suppose  that  the  great  style  might  ' 
happily  be  blended  with  the  ornamental ; that 
the  simple,  grave,  and  majestic  dignity  of 
Raflaelle  could  unite  with  the  glow  and  bustle 
of  a Paolo  or  a Tintoret,  are  entirely  mistaken. 
The  principles  by  which  each  are  attained  are 
so  contrary  to  each  other,  that  they  6eem,  in 
my  opinion,  incompatible,  and  as  impossible  to 
exist  together  as  that  in  the  mind  the  most 
sublime  ideas  and  the  lowest  sensuality  should 
at  the  same  time  be  united.” 

Instead  of  “ impossible  ” it  would  be  better 
to  say  “ disagreeable,”  for  such  monstrosities 
have  existed.  Of  Rubens  he  says  : — 

“The  whole  is  so  much  of  a piece,  that  one 
can  scarce  be  brought  to  believe,  that  if  any  of 
the  qualities  he  possessed  had  been  more  cor- 
rect and  perfect,  his  works  would  have  been  so 
complete  as  they  now  appear.” 

Again,  of  Poussin,  in  comparison  with 
Rubens  : — 

“ However  opposite  their  characters,  in  one 
thing  they  agreed,  both  of  them  always  pre- 
serving a perfect  correspondence  between  all 
the  parts  of  their  respective  manners,  insomuch 
that  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  alteration 
of  what  is  considered  as  defective  in  either 
would  not  destroy  the  whole  effect.” 

But,  without  speaking  oy  what  might  or 
might  not  be,  let  us  turn  to  cases  where  this 
amalgamation  has  been  tried. 

Tintoretto  professed  to  join  the  colouring  of 
Titian  and  the  drawing  of  M.  Angelo  : here, 
one  would  say,  if  such  an  amalgamation  to  the 
benefit  of  each  were  possible,  it  would  succeed, 
for  the  character  of  the  colouring  was  separated 
by  no  very  startling  grade  from  the  character 
of  the  drawing  and  the  man  himself  who  pro- 
posed to  obtain  this  end — a true  genius.  Now, 
what  is  the  result  ? Why,  that  he  is  honoured, 
and  we  delighted,  not  by  his  success  in  joining 
imitations  of  both,  as  he  often  does  most  ably, 
but  in  so  far  as  his  own  strong  and  individual 
character  is  marked  upon  the  canvass. 

Carlo  Maratti,  according  to  Reynolds, 
“ knew  and  practised  all  the  rules  of  art,  and 
from  a composition  of  Raflaelle,  Caracci,  and 
Guido,  made  up  a style,  of  which  the  only 
fault  was,  that  it  had  no  manifest  defects  and 
no  striking  beauties,  and  that  the  principles  of 
his  composition  are  never  blended  together,  so 
as  to  form  one  uniform  body,  original  in  its 
kind,  or  excellent  in  any  view.” 

Here  we  have  a man  of  genius,  and  a man 
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of  comparatively,  if  not  merely,  mechanical 
power,  trying  this  system  of  the  amalgamation 
of  excellences  for  the  production  of  an  equal 
or  superior  excellence. 

In  each  case  the  result  is  a failure.  Further, 
if  the  principle  were  correct,  we  might  justly 
say,  that  Rembrandt  being  the  most  perfect 
master  of  light  and  shade,  let  us  give  him 
Raffaelle’s  perfection  of  form,  and  they  would 
mutually  enhance  each  other’s  charm  ; but  a 
moment’s  thought  of  cases  where  this  has 
been  attempted,  assures  us  that  they  do,  on 
the  contrary,  mutually  deteriorate  each  other. 
Make  up  a landscape  from  the  calm  beauty  of 
Claude,  the  massive  grandeur  of  Poussin,  and 
the  dotty  picturesqueness  of  some  of  our 
modern  schools,  and  mutual  detriment  would 
assuredly  result.  Fuseli,  in  his  endeavour  to 
unite  grace  and  grandeur  in  his  women,  pro- 
duces on  me  at  least  a most  disagreeable 
impression.  Michelangelo  never  attempted 
this  : it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  his 
celebrated  female  figures  in  “ Night  ” and 
“ Morning  ” are  devoid  of  all  grace  or  beauty, 
except  that  which  the  necessary  form  of 
humanity  involves. 

As  for  ornament,  he  who  should  wish  the 
minute  finishing,  or  the  quantity  of  orna- 
mental subjects,  in  most  Dutch  pieces,  or  the 
early  Italian  school — in  the  works  of  a Fra 
Bartolomeo,  a Yolterra,  or  a Reynolds — must 
be  destitute  of  all  perception  of  fitness. 

We  cannot  bring  these  three  distinct  cha- 
racters together  for  the  production  of  an 
equal,  or  superior  character, — they  must  detract 
from  each  other.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
evident  in  painting,  because  there  are  so  many 
other  adjuncts  to  attract  the  attention  ; but 
even  from  these  instances  I think  we  are  justi- 
fied in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  form, 
light  and  shade,  and  ornament,  have  each 
individually  the  qualities  of  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  picturesqueness,  and  that  when  the  form 
is  picturesque,  the  shadow  and  ornament 
should  be  likewise  picturesque,  and  that  the 
same  system  should  be  carried  out  through 
whatever  character,  simple  or  compound,  is 
meant  to  be  expressed  ; and  that  to  make  the 
form  well  defined  and  graceful,  the  shadow 
undefined  and  picturesque,  and  the  ornament 
massive  and  grotesque,  would  be  to  produce 
an  eccentric,  but  surely  not  a good  effect. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  sculpture,  and  here  we 
must,  in  mere  fairness,  make  another  extract 
from  Reynolds: — “ The  highest  perfection  of 
the  human  form  is  not  to  be  found,”  he  says, 

“ in  the  Hercules,  nor  the  gladiator,  nor  in  the 
Apollo,  but  in  that  form  which  is  taken  from 
all,  and  which  partakes  equally  of  the  activity 
of  the  gladiator,  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Apollo, 
and  of  the  muscular  strength  of  the  Hercules. 
For  perfect  beauty  in  any  species  must  com- 
bine all  the  characters  which  are  beautiful  in 
that  species, — it  cannot  consist  in  any  one  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  No  one,  therefore, 
must  be  predominant,  that  no  one  may  be 
deficient.” 

This  idea  of  a central  form,  from  which  all 
“deviation  is  deformity,”  consisting  in  the  com- 
bination of  distinct  qualities  or  characters,  and 
exhibiting  each  in  perfection,  is  one  of  those 
loose  and  obstructive  fancies,  grounded  on  no 
reasonable  principles  nor  on  any  analogous 
facts,  which  serve  only  to  puzzle  and  confuse 
us.  Let  us  look  around,  and  first  let  us  take 
the  forms  of  trees.  An  artist  may  make  an 
ideal  pine  tree  from  many  well-selected  models, 
more  perfect  in  its  special  character  than  any 
we  have  seen ; he  may  do  the  same  with  the 
poplar,  the  oak,  the  willow,  the  yew,  but 
would  any  one  allow  or  conceive  that  there  is 
a central  form  of  a tree,  more  perfect  than  any 
existing,  gained  by  blending  the  respective 
excellence  of  each  ? 

If  we  take  animated  nature,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  an  artist  might  make  a lion  more  noble 
than  any  that  ever  existed — a horse  more 
beautiful — a gazelle  more  graceful — a goat 
more  picturesque — but  could  any  art  make  out 
of  these  a central  perfect  and  supreme  form, 
expressing  their  perfect  variety  in  one  perfect 
unity  ? Would  one  not  produce  rather  the 
horrible  jumble  of  a disturbed  dream? 

It  may  be  urged  that  I am  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  operation,  and  altering  the  meaning 
of  the  proposition  ; but  let  us  take  the  words 
as  they  stand  : “ Perfect  beauty  in  a species 
must  combine  all  the  characters  of  that  species  ; 
it  cannot  consist  of  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of 


the  rest.  No  one,  therefore,  must  be  predomi-i 
nant,  that  no  one  may  be  deficient.”  The: 
sphere  of  my  illustration  has  certainly  been: 
enlarged,  but  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  rea-; 
soning  remain  the  same,  viz.,  that  opposite  on 
various  qualities  must  be  joined  for  the  forma-: 
tion  of  actual  perfection  ; for  the  Hercules,  the: 
gladiator,  and  the  Apollo  are  as  much  distinct' 
species  of  one  form,  man,  though  it  may  re-i 
quire  a more  delicate  sense  to  perceive  it,  as; 
the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  the  Negro  of i 
the  same  form  ; the  oak,  the  elm,  the  aspen,  of 
the  tree  ; or  the  mule,  the  zebra,  and  the  ass,; 
are  of  the  horse.  Their  characters  are  essen-i 
tially  distinct,  and  yet  resolvable  into  one  per- 
vading form.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  no  perfect 
beauty  can  exist  which  does  not  include  all  the! 
characters  which  are  beautiful  in  a species^ 
then  even  binding  ourselves  down  to  this  wordi 
beautiful,  which  is  most  indefinitely  used,  is 
wrong,  for  surely  the  Hercules  would  not  bel 
characterised  as  beautiful, — we  must  join  the] 
Asiatic  to  the  European,  the  zebra  to  thel 
horse,  and  the  aspen  to  the  elm,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  each. 

Now,  without  further  simile,  it  seems  clear 
to  me,  from  the  former  investigations,  that 
qualities  strongly  marked  and  perfect  or  excel- 
lent in  themselves  when  amalgamated,  do  not 
aid  or  improve,  but  do  actually  neutralize  and 
even  destroy  the  charm  of  each.  Let  us  takt 
it  in  a common-sense  view,  and  is  it  not  z 
paradox  to  assert  that  perfect  beauty  is  not  ir 
the  Hercules,  the  gladiator,  or  the  Apollc1 
alone,  but  in  that  form  which  partakes  of  the' 
muscular  strength,  of  the  activity,  of  the  deli: 
cacy  of  each  ? That  which  renders  them  sepa- 
rately so  good  is  the  perfect  development  O' 
each  quality  singly;  and  is  it  not  clear  that  by 
blending  them  in  the  only  way  Reynolds  car 
mean  throughout  the  whole  man,  they  at  one; 
lose  those  characteristics  perfectly  developed  it 
their  respective  forms,  and  become  imperfectlj 
developed  in  a compound  form?  All  compount 
qualities  are  more  or  less  inconsistent,  and  al 
single  qualities,  though  made  up  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  are  consistent.  The  expres 
sion  of  character,  and  not  the  expression  o 
beauty  only,  is  what  delights  us  in  form  as  it 
every  thing  else ; and  in  so  much  as  any  ex 
pression  is  perfect,  in  so  much  any  admixlur 
of  another  expression  detracts  from  its  suprem; 
merit  and  the  pleasure  it  affords  us.  Moreover 
this  principle  of  fusion,  which  Sir  Joshua  con 
siders  would  be  the  perfection  of  ideal  hul 
inanity,  has  been  carried  out  in  varied  degrees 
more  gradually  and  artistically  by  the  Greeks 
and  more  coarsely  by  the  Romans,  who,  i: 
one  case,  that  of  combining  manly  beauty  an: 
delicacy  or  grace,  have  produced  those  effej 
minately  graceful  statues  which  are  to  be  md 
with  so  constantly  in  the  Italian  galleries,  an 
are  more  disagreeable  than  the  representation! 
of  a consistent  deformity.  These  assertions  ci 
Reynolds  are  diametrically  opposed  : the  stylq! 
he  speaks  of  in  painting  are  merely  species  ci 
characters  of  that  mode  of  expression ; and  :i 
seems  to  me  that  the  two  former  are  founde] 
on  fact  and  observation  on  truth,  whilst  th: 
latter  is  founded  on  no  fact,  truth,  or  reason 
The  concluding  remark  especially  confute! 
itself,  for  where  no  character  is  predominant 
even  though  none  may  be  deficient,  no  charaai 
ter  exists : this  is  inconceivable,  and  produces  a 
the  mind  the  idea  of  non-entity.  Surely  it  wd 
not  from  precedent  or  example  that  this  is  prq 
dicated  as  the  perfection  of  form,  for  there  :i 
no  one  celebrated  work  of  sculpture  or  of  ani 
other  art  but  what  has  some  predominant  chd 
racter  by  which  we  distinguish  it.  And  it 
just  the  predominant  character  of  each  statu 
he  has  named  which  distinguishes  it  as  e: 
cellent  over  all  its  rivals. 

Architecture,  I think,  shows  the  stubbort 
ness  and  incongruity  of  strongly  marked  qur 
lities  more  clearly  than  the  other  arts,  theii 
being  less  to  confuse  the  ideas  with  than  k 
sculpture  or  painting,  and  it  exhibits  better  tb 
gradual,  almost  imperceptible,  differences  L 
which  alone  they  are  made  to  harmonise,  an, 
their  antagonism  is  rendered  less  palpable, 
must  be  premised  that  as  art,  like  civilisatio: 
admits  of  no  chronologically  continuous  d 
velopment,  but  shows  various  phases  in  variov 
and  unconnected  periods;  in  filling  up  and  el 
plaining  the  necessary  gradations  of  a partict 
lar  class  or  style  of  building,  we  must  be  pr 
pared  to  put  chronological  order  out  of  01 
minds,  as  one,  for  instance,  would  be  forced  : 
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:!  commence  the  history  of  architecture  with  the 
ii  comparatively  modern  remains  of  Druidical 
irj  times. 

1 . Let  us  commence,  then,  with  retaining  what 
I is  beautiful  of  the  Italian,  what  is  grand  of  the 
| Egyptian,  what  is  picturesque  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  how  does  the  idea  of  the  skilfullest 
it  fusion  of  them  affect  the  mind?  Even  unite 
the  graceful  picturesqueness  of  Moorish  leaf- 
fj  ornament,  and  the  rough  picturesqueness  of  a 
|!  Gothic  monument,  and  could  any  imagination 
i.  conceive  an  agreeable  combination  ? In  either 
[ of  these  cases  would  a superior  or  equal  style 
be  educed?  or  rather,  would  there  not  be  a 
;l  hybrid  conglomeration,  destroying  the  charm 
i of  each  ? Sicilian  and  Spanish  Saracenic  have 
both  been  skilfully  blended  with  Norman  and 
H Gothic  respectively.  Yet  the  architecture  thus 
'.produced,  however  its  novel  effect  may  charm 
[us,  ranks  in  each  case  lower  than  its  primary 
land  pure  constituents,  and  is  universally  allowed 
: I to  be  theatrical,  in  a lowering  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  here  the  same  as  before ; the  different 
equalities  of  each  are  deteriorated  in  combina- 
Ition. 

0 Let  us  now  take  an  Elizabethan  building : 
i' here  we  have  much  that  is  allowedly  coarse 
Rand  grotesque : here,  might  the  breeder  of 
[ styles  say,  “ is  a fine  opportunity  for  a cross 
[(with  the  graceful  or  the  beautiful.”  Let  him 
[[then  put  up  a Canova  in  the  niche,  or  replace 

I that  grotesque  column  with  its  Grecian  type, 
and  is  he  not  on  the  right  track  to  ruin  the 
fiwhole  building?  It  is  not  prejudice  which 
-would  affright  the  admirer  of  this  style,  were 
r/you  to  bring  the  orders  of  ancient  Greece  for 
hi  I use.  The  building  has  one  distinct  quality 
(lor  character,  and  his  sense  of  propriety  or  taste 
Sat  once  tells  him  that  these,  though  good  in 
ilthemselves,  are  not  good  for  his  purpose,  but  if 
Beamed  out  through  the  whole  building,  even 
iiretaining  the  outline,  would  ruin  its  charm. 
We  may  assert  the  same  as  regards  two  phases 
of  character  in  the  same  style.  There  is  a 
[’corresponding  phase  of  Italian  architecture  in 
(Venice,  as  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  Doge’s 
[Palace.  I mention  Venice  more  especially, 
|because  the  Cinque  Cento  of  that  city  bears 
imore  striking  features  of  resemblance  to  our 
,'Elizabethanthan  the  Cinque  Cento  of  Italy  gene- 
rally, having  amongst  them  those  many-curved 
gables  so  common  with  us.  Now,  were  you  to 
apply  any  ordinary  string  course,  niche,  mould- 
ing, or  foliated  ornament  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  they  would  be  mutually  out  of  place; 
or  the  character  of  strong  or  grotesque  pictu- 
resqueness in  the  one,  will  not  amalgamate 
satisfactorily  with  the  grace,  the  delicacy,  often 
be  weakness  of  the  other. 

There  is  no  more  difference  as  regards  the 
pxpression  of  form  between  Grecian,  Roman, 
tnd  Italian  architecture,  or  between  Doric, 
fonic,  and  Corinthian,  than  there  is  between 
he  expression  of  form  in  the  Hercules,  the 
gladiator,  and  the  Apollo.  Yet  who  would  ex- 
oect  to  form  a more  perfect  fourth  from  the 
nost  skilful  and  artistic  combination  of  the 
ihree,  blend  them  as  you  will ; and  the  many 
ittempts  of  this  nature  by  various  celebrated 
nodern  architects,  however  satisfactory  in 
Lemselves,  all  point  out  the  futility  of  hoping 
o excel  or  equal  the  excellence  of  each,  as  they 
we  known  to  us  in  their  separate  characters, 
t would  seem,  then,  essentially  wrong  to  graft 
die  excellences  of  one  style  to  the  excellences 
»f  another  in  form  or  ornament;  and  yet  we 
save  many  buildings  whose  size  alone  would 
lender  them  grand,  and  arranged  in  the  grand 
i implicity  of  Grecian  art,  detailed  out  with  the 
ipirit  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Palladio,  and  Vig- 
nola ; nay,  often  with  the  weak  delicacy  of 
Idinque  Cento,  and  the  richness  of  Gothic.  It 
b but  too  usual  to  see  the  celebrated  works  of 
ehe  past  the  model  for  our  modern  buildings  ; 
[end  while  the  essential  original  forms  are  re- 
tained, the  whole  character  is  deteriorated,  if 
itot  destroyed,  by  that  studied  refinement  and 
rariation  of  detail  which  our  books,  our 
travels,  our  studies  render  so  easy  of  obtain- 
ing, and  which  are  so  ruinous  in  their  effect. 

' We  cannot,  I think,  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  truth,  for  such  to  me  at  least 
s;  seems,  that  works  of  art  are  excellent,  and 
l elight  us  in  so  far  as  they  express  a certain 
lauality,  and  that  this  delight  becomes  more 
rttrongly  impressed  as  the  singleness  of  any 
lauality  becomes  more  strongly  impressed, 
whether  it  be  grandeur,  beauty,  grace, 
:ticturesqueness,  grotesqueness,  oddness,  or- 


nament, fancy,  or  strength.  And  it  is 
the  perfection  of  any  quality,  worked  out 
harmoniously  from  a variety  of  forms, 
all  expressive  of  that  quality  (the  greater 
the  variety  or  irregularity,  the  more  perfect 
being  the  quality),  which  gives  an  indestructible 
value  to  the  works  of  all  times  and  all  nations — 
to  the  Egyptian  temple,  to  the  Italian  palace,  to 
the  Gothic  spire,  to  the  ornamental  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  the  Cyclopean  as  to  the 
Moorish  wall ; and  this  is  the  chief  reason 
which  places  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle,  the 
sculptors  of  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus,  the 
architects  of  Greece  and  mediaeval  Europe,  so 
high  in  our  estimation. 

But  that  compound  qualities  do  and  must 
exist,  and  that  it  is  by  the  gradual  introduction 
of  these  that  we  fill  up  the  otherwise  too  start- 
ling gaps  between  strongly  antagonistic  quali- 
ties, and  that  there  can  be  no  stop  in  any 
system  of  created  and  creatable  art,  which  has 
all  these  qualities  to  be  expressed  ; but  that 
there  is  or  will  be  one  continuous,  imper- 
ceptibly linked  series,  infinitely  varied,  joining 
agreeably  the  now  antagonistic  features  of 
each,  does  seem  to  me  as  certain  as  the  world’s 
motion,  as  clear  as  light.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  as  absurd  to  anathematise  one  style  to 
the  exaltation  of  another,  to  pit  Gothic  against 
Grecian,  or  Roman  against  Norman,  as  it 
would  be  to  declare,  that  because  the  yew  is 
picturesque,  the  elm  is  worthless ; or  because 
the  chesnut  tree  is  beautiful,  the  oak  has  no 
charms  : each  one  has  its  uses. 

Moreover,  does  it  appear  that  works  of  art, 
though  imperfect  in  many  parts,  are  yet  agree- 
able, as  they  hold  a consistent  character 
throughout  all  their  parts,  and  with  the  per- 
vading quality;  whilst  a work  of  art,  with 
all  its  parts  perfect  in  themselves,  but  not  con- 
sistent in  character  one  with  another,  nor  with 
the  pervading  quality,  is  unsatisfactory,  inferior, 
and  fundamentally  wrong  in  principle  and 
practice  ? 

The  perfections,  then,  of  opposite  characters 
cannot  be  suddenly  blended,  for  a greater  or 
less  degree  of  deformity  would  be  the  result : 
the  progress  must  be  gradual  to  be  agreeable. 
No  art  could  blend  the  Farnese  Hercules  and 
the  Medicean  Venus  directly;  yet  indirectly, 
and  by  gradual  stages,  their  antagonism  is  ad- 
justed, and  these  three  qualities  of  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  picturesqueness,  in  their  perfec- 
tion and  transition,  may  be  seen, — in  the  Olym- 
pian Jove,  the  grand;  the  Laocoon,  the  sub- 
limely grand  ; the  Hercules,  grandly  strong ; 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  beautiful,  inclining 
in  the  Disk  Thrower  to  the  beautifully  strong, 
and  in  the  Venus  to  the  graceful.  Let  Salvator 
Rosa  represent  picturesqueness,  who  in  his 
own  productions  is  at  times  fanciful,  at  times 
sublime;  but  as  many  might  disagree  with  me 
as  to  the  justice  of  these  definitions,  I would 
refer  to  the  whole  series  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
which  will  show,  on  investigation,  the  most 
wonderful  and  delicate  changes  between  these 
different  characters,  and  rather  still  to  living 
men,  and  then  to  animals,  where  the  chain  of 
graduated  form  is  wonderfully  shown,  as  seen 
at  the  British  Museum. 

This  antagonism  in  Architecture,  which  is 
the  cause  of  so  much  foolish  party  spirit,  may 
be  seen  reconciled  to  a degree  in  Italian  and 
Grecian,  early  and  debased  Gothic;  but  the 
more  startling  differences  as  between  Gothic 
and  Grecian,  Elizabethan  and  Byzantine,  are 
yet  unreconciled,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that 
modern  art  tends. 

Venice,  I think,  more  than  any  other  city  I 
ever  saw,  informs  us  on  this  matter,  and  has 
sufficient  transition  examples  in  all  styles  to 
prevent  their  strong  difference  from  being  dis- 
agreeable : I say  disagreeable,  for  here,  as  in 
reasoning,  the  mind  is  pleased  with  consequent 
effects,  and  avoids  sudden  and  unconnected 
leaps.  W. 

Bristol  Architectural  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  on 
Thursday  evening  last,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ella- 
combe  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Carter,  read  the  report,  noticing  the 
transactions  of  the  society  during  the  past 
year.  The  report  lamented  that  the  funds  of 
the  society  had  fallen  off,  but  the  good  work 
of  creating  a suitable  taste  for  sacred  struc- 
tures was  still  going  on.  A drawing  of  a pro- 
posed new  window  of  stained  glass,  for  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  was  exhibited  by  Mr,  Bell. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  AT  CIRENCESTER. 

No  one  requires  to  be  told  that  the  site  of 
Corinium-Ceaster  is  a great  archaeological 
quarry,  whence  something  curious  or  interest- 
ing and  illustrative  of  the  ancient  occupation 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans  is  ever  and  anon 
turning  up.  Scarcely  a single  excavation 
indeed  takes  place  within  the  limits  of  modern 
Cirencester  without  disinterring  some  well- 
preserved  relic.  Until  now,  however,  the  re- 
cords of  these  remains,  like  the  relics  them- 
selves, have  been  very  much  scattered,  but  a 
compendium  of  the  more  prominent  and  in- 
teresting discoveries  at  various  times  made  in 
that  vicinity  has  just  been  published/  and 
from  the  handsomely  got  up  volume  contain- 
ing the  illustrations  and  details  of  these,  we 
propose  to  glean  a few  particulars  of  interest 
to  our  readers,  although,  unfortunately,  as  re- 
marked by  the  authors  of  the  volume,  in  a 
brief  chapter  on  the  architecture  of  Corinium — 

“It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  systematic  plan  of 
investigation  about  the  places  where  stone-work  has 
been  found  has  yet  been  undertaken ; so  that, 
although  we  have  fragments  of  grand  work  of  this 
description,  consisting  of  portions  of  capitals  of 
massive  columns,  friezes,  and  other  architectural 
details,  they  are,  in  general,  too  incomplete  for  per- 
fect drawings  or  descriptions.” 

On  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  Cori- 
nium, its  fortifications,  and  its  probable  im- 
portance, we  have  the  following,  amongst 
other  remarks,  in  the  outset : — 

“ In  Leland’s  time,  although  much  of  the  wall 
had  been  destroyed,  still,  as  he  tells  us  that  ‘ a 
man  may  yet,  walking  on  the  bank  of  Churne,  evi- 
dently perceyve  the  cumpace  of  foundation  of 
towers  sumtyme  standing  in  the  waul,’  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  the  fortifications  of  the  Roman 
town  must  have  been  on  a grand  scale. 

Much,  however,  as  the  wall  had  then  suffered,  it 
has  fared  still  worse  in  more  recent  times,  as  by  far 
the  greater  part  has  been  removed  to  form  parts  of 
walls  of  a more  modern  date  ; but  enough  still  re- 
mains to  enable  us  to  make  out  that  Corinium 
Castrum  was  fenced  by  a thick  wall,  having  faced 
stones  without,  whilst  its  inner  courses  were  built 
of  rough  irregular  stones,  firmly  cemented  together, 
and  imbedded  in  a mass  of  concrete.f  This  struc- 
ture was  probably  about  fifteen  feet  high,  aud  from 
six  to  eight  feet  thick,  and  against  it,  on  the  inner 
side,  was  thrown  up  a sloping  bank  of  mixed  earth 
and  stones,  taken  from  the  enclosed  ground  : hence 
the  level  surface  which  much  of  this  now  presents, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Camp,  enabling  the  land  at  that  part  to  be  used  for 
very  excellent  water-meadows. 

The  wall  so  constructed  was  surrounded  by  a 
fosse,  marked  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  present 
course  of  the  Churn ; this  stream  having  been 
diverted  from  its  ancient  and  natural  channel, 
which  tradition  asserts  and  our  observations  have 
confirmed,  ran  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
present  borough.”  * * * 

“ We  conclude  that  the  city  of  Corinium  was 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  centre  of  a peaceable 
colony,  being  itself  well  defended  with  strong  fortifi- 
cations-—for  all  old  writers  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
wall  was  strengthened  by  occasional  towers — acces- 
sible by  so  many  approaches  from  the  distant  parts 
of  the  island,  and  also  well  defended  by  a chain  of 
fortresses  on  its  only  exposed  side.  Corinium, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  become  a capital 
city,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a metropolis — 
warlike  preparations,  temples,  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment, besides  which,  the  domestic  arrangements, 
utensils,  and  works  of  art,  may  be  expected  to  point 
it  out  as  a place  of  luxurious  retirement.  How  far 
these  suppositions  are  justified,  will  be  determined 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  various  remains  now 
extant.” 

Beyond  the  walls,  apparently,  the  city  had 
an  amphitheatre, — 

“Which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ‘Bull- 
ring:’  its  outline  is  exceedingly  well  preserved, 
although  but  few  vestiges  remain  of  the  seats  or 
steps  ( gradini ) by  which  the  spectators  were  usually 
accommodated.  These  were  doubtless  much  plainer 
in  Rudder's  time,  as  he  remarks,  ‘ I am  of  opinion 
that  there  were  originally  rows  of  seats,  or  steps, 
one  below  the  other,  from  top  to  bottom ; but 
time  has  much  defaced  them.'  The  mounds,  for 
such  they  are  now,  with  their  covering  of  turf,  are 
twenty  feet  high,  and  enclose  a space  of  a broadly 
oval  form,  measuring  148  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  134  feet  from  north  to  south  : the  entrances, 
which  are  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the  interior, 
are  28  feet  wide. 

* Illustrations  of  the  Remains  of  Roman  Art  in  Cirences- 
ter, the  site  of  Ancient  Corinium.  By  Professor  Buck- 
man,  F.L.S.,  F.G.8.,  &c.,  and  C.  H.  Kewmarch,  Esq. 
London,  1850.  Bell,  Fleet-street. 

t “ Concrete,  as  constantly  found  at  Cirencester,  is  made 
up  of  lime,  sand,  aud  gravel,  iu  nearly  equal  purts,"  (?) 
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“ The  district  of  the  Querns,  with  the  Amphi- 
theatre, is  in  the  Chesterton  tything ; ‘ the  name 
of  which  has  a bind  of  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  for 
the  Saxon  Ceastre  (and  so  our  Chester),  comes 
plainly  from  the  Roman  Castrum,'  and  the  Romans 
must  have  had  large  quarryings  as  well  as  earth 
works  in  this  direction.” 

In  the  (too  slight)  chapter  on  architecture  some 
fragments  of  capitals  and  bases  of  columns  are 
described,  the  latter  used  for  merely  upholding 
along  with  numerous  pilas  of  hollow  bricks, 
the  terras  or  floor  of  a room  in  a Roman  villa. 

“ Three  of  these  were  Roman  Ionic  or  Attic  bases, 
with  the  lower  torus  the  same  diameter  as  the 
upper : these  are  without  plinths,  and  are  well 
turned,  the  shaft  being  plain. 

The  fourth  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  any  of 
the  purely  classic  orders  of  architecture  ; it  is  how- 
ever of  undoubted  Roman  work,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a composite  style  : there  is  great  elegance 
in  its  details,  though  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
ogee  moulding  is  not  in  the  purest  taste.  The  shaft 
of  this  also  was  plain. 

The  situation  of  these,  supporting  the  terras  of  a 
room,  shows  either  that  they  must  have  been  por- 
tions of  rejected  or  injured  work,  or  else  the  re- 
mains of  some  earlier  building,  and,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  them,  we  incline  to  the  latter  opinion  ; 
but,  whichever  be  the  received  notion,  they  equally 
prove  that  architecture  must  have  reached  a high 
degree  of  perfection  in  Corinium,  or  we  should  not 
meet  with  portions  of  classic  buildings  taking  the 
places  of  common  bricks,  for  no  other  apparent  rea- 
son than  that  the  latter  ran  short,  and  these  bases, 
of  which  we  might  conceive  more  were  at  hand, 
were  used  as  the  readiest  method  of  completing  the 
requisite  number  of  pilte. 

These  bases  are  further  interesting,  as  evidencing 
that  during  a long  period  architecture,  in  the  ad- 
vanced style  of  Rome  herself,  was  practised  in 
England  by  the  Roman  colonists  ; and  they  further 
show  that  within  the  walls  of  Corinium,  the  arts  of 
peace,  of  which  architecture  is  not  the  least  in  im- 
portance, were  characteristic  of  that  city.  * * * 

Stonework  of  the  usual  kind,  employed  in  domes- 
tic architecture,  is  found  in  all  the  villas  of  Cori- 
nium, but  as  these  edifices  were  generally  plain  ex- 
ternally, and  as,  moreover,  all  that  now  remains  of 
them  is  little  more  than  portions  of  these  walls , a 
few  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  to  trace  more  than  foundations  of 
stonework  : these  appear  to  have  been  put  in  in  a 
substantial  manner  : the  superincumbent  masonry  is 
of  ashlared  stone  externally,  the  internal  wall  being 
composed  of  ruder  stones,  concreted  together  and 
made  smooth  inside  by  finer  concrete  and  mortar, 
the  whole  together  being  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness.  The  jambs  of  doors  are  generally  made 
of  upright  slabs  of  stone,  devoid  of  moulding  or 
architectural  detail,  and  indeed  the  Roman  dwell- 
ings of  Corinium  afford  no  exception  to  the  general 
external  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  this  people.  The  roofs  of  houses 
appear  to  have  been  made  of  the  fissile  stone  of  the 
district.  Bricks  entered  largely  into  the  architec- 
tural details  of  the  houses,  and  these,  which  will  be 
hereafter  described,  were  of  various  shapes,  accord- 
ing to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
arch  of  the  Pnefurnium  was  composed  of  thick  clay 
tiles,  like  those  used  in  flooring  modern  cottage 
kitchens,  and  these  were  uniformly  hard  and  well 
made.  The  different  materials  of  which  the  dwel- 
lings were  built,  as  stones,  tiles,  bricks,  and 
concrete,  are  generally  found  intermLxcd  and 
covering  up  the  floors  in  the  greatest  possible 
confusion.” 

Illustrations  in  colours,  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  Talbotype,  are  given  of  the  very  in- 
teresting tessellated  pavement  discovered  last 
year  at  Cirencester,  and  there  are  also  coloured 
plates  of  the  previously  discovered  pavements. 
In  describing  these  and  particularly  the  for- 
mer, some  local  observations  on  the  method  of 
constructing  tessellated  floors  are  given,  with 
incidental  remarks  on  hollow  and  other  bricks, 
and  on  hypocausts  and  heating  rooms.  From 
these  we  glean  the  following  particulars  : — 

**  Roman  floors  appear  to  have  been  of  two 
classes. 

First,  floors  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  generally  upon  a number  of  small  supports 
or  pillars,  called  Pilee,  in  which  case  they  receive 
the  name  of  Suspensurce,  and  were  mostly  finished 
with  various  designs  in  Tessellce. 

Secondly,  floors  formed  on  the  ground,  and 
without  supports,  also  sometimes  tessellated,  but 
not  always,  as  these  belonged  to  second  class  rooms, 
and  were  generally  in  that  portion  of  the  house  not 
used  for  the  immediate  accommodation  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

I.  The  suspensuree  were  generally  the  floors  of 
the  highest  class,  and  of  the  most  ornate  descrip- 
tion ; they  consequently  indicate  the  best  portion  of 
the  house,  and  are  not,  as  was  at  one  time  uni- 
versally believed,  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  baths, 
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but  were  most  frequently  arrangements  for  heating 
the  different  apartments  of  the  abode  of  the  Roman. 

On  the  removal  of  the  first  floor  of  last  year’s 
discoveries,  in  Dyer-street,  the  method  adopted  for 
the  support  of  the  terrass  and  pavement  was  ad- 
mirably shown.  In  this  instance  the  ground  ap- 
peared to  have  been  prepared  with  rubbish,  made 
hard  perhaps  by  beating,  and  upon  this  were  placed 
the  pilte  or  small  pillars,  in  eight  rows,  with  eight 
in  each  row,  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  each 
other  over  the  surface  of  this  prepared  floor. 

The  pilae  were  made  of  various  materials,  most  of 
them  of  bricks,  eight  inches  square,  surmounted  by 
a larger  brick,  twelve  inches  square,  forming  a cap. 
Some  of  the  pilae  were  constructed  of  rough  hewn 
blocks  of  stone,  others  of  part  stone,  and  the  rest 
of  bricks,  to  the  required  height.  Upon  each  of 
the  little  columns  so  formed  rested  flanged  tiles, 
with  the  flange  placed  downwards,  thus  forming  a 
continuous  floor  of  tiles,  upon  which  the  concrete, 
composed  of  a mixture  of  pounded  bricks  and  lime, 
was  evenly  laid,  about  six  inches  thick,  and  this 
done  the  whole  preparations  were  complete  for  the 
designs  of  the  artist  in  mosaics. 

The  flanged  tiles,  as  used  for  this  room,  were 
somewhat  curiously  placed,  the  flange  being  laid 
downwards,  on  a larger  tile,  which  formed  the  cap 
of  the  pilte,  whilst  all  round  the  room  was  a projec- 
tion in  the  wall,  upon  which  the  outer  flanges 
rested.  A reference  to  the  Journal  of  the  Archeo- 
logical Institute,  vol  v.,  p.  28,  will  show  a section 
of  some  pilae  discovered  in  Thames-street,  in  which 
the  flanges  are  placed  upwards  : this  was  a good 
plan  to  hold  the  concrete  more  securely,  but  the 
method  employed  in  the  Cirencester  example 
would  tend  to  keep  the  whole  super-structure  drier, 
which  was  doubtless  a reason  for  the  adoption  of 
this  arrangement. 

The  room  A presents  different  arrangements, 
for  warming  and  ventilation,  from  the  previous  one): 
on  removing  its  terrass  and  tessellae,  it  appeared  that 
half  the  floor  rested  on  pilae,  the  other  portion  on  a 
previously  prepared  solid  foundation,  ranged  within 
a wall  of  the  height  of  the  pilte.  The  liypocaust  of 
the  former  half  offered  some  deviation  from  that  of 
the  room  just  described  ; in  this  the  outer  rows  of 
pilte  were  composed  of  hollow  flue  tiles,  placed  on 
end,  in  some  of  which  was  put  a mass  of  mortar, 
apparently  to  keep  them  steady,  by  increasing  their 
weight : these  measured  16£  inches  high,  6-J-  inches 
wide,  and  5 inches  deep,  and  had  sometimes  one, 
but  more  frequently  two  square  holes  cut  on  either 
of  their  thinner  sides,  and  were  ornamented  on  their 
flat  sides  with  various  lines,  some  waved  and  some 
straight,  scarcely  two  being  alike  : these,  from  their 
variety  and  the  sharp  commencement  of  many  of 
them,  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  more  com- 
plicated examples,  with  an  instrument  for  that  pur- 
pose, perhaps  of  a comb-like  form,  whilst  many  of 
the  simply  waved  lines  were  made  with  the  fingers, 
but  all  of  them  as  the  will  and  fancy  of  the  work- 
man dictated.  Under  this  floor  were  also  two  or 
three  larger  hollow  bricks,  of  18  inches  long  and 
8j  inches  wide,  and  inches  deep. 

Other  pilse  were  formed  of  the  8 -inch  square 
bricks,  some  of  rough  hewn  square  stones,  and  the 
exceptions,  mentioned  at  page  22,  by  bases  of  old 
columns  : upon  each  of  the  kinds  of  pilse,  which 
were  raised  to  the  height  of  20  inches,  rested  a 
larger  tile,  as  a sort  of  cap,  1 foot  square,  and 
these  each  supported  another  tile  2 feet  square,  all 
of  which,  meeting  at  the  edges,  formed  a continu- 
ous and  evenly  laid  floor  of  strong  tiles,  firmly 
upheld  by  the  pilte,  on  which  to  lay  the  terrass. 

From  these  arrangements  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
great  object  to  attain  was  that  of  a free  passage  of 
air  underneath  the  pavement,  as  floors  of  stone,  in 
a cold  and  humid  climate  like  that  of  England, 
would  require  some  arrangement  of  the  kind,  not 
only  to  keep  them  from  damp,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warmth  ; and  in  order  to  effect  this,  a large 
arch,  built  of  the  flat  bricks,  opened  into  the  hypo- 
caust,  through  the  north-west  wall,  which  connected 
it  with  the  Prcefurnium,  and  the  heated  air  also 
could  be  admitted  into  the  room  by  two  flues, 
which  were  built  in  the  wall. 

That  this  arrangement  was  solely  for  heating  the 
apartment,  and  not,  as  was  at  one  time  generally 
believed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  bath,  is  further 
confirmed  by  only  one-half  of  this  floor  being  a 
suspensura,  a circumstance  which  appears  to  be 
well  explained  by  Mr.  Tucker,  who  considers  that 
‘ the  two  parts  of  the  room  were  intended  for  use 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  it  was  the 
Triclinium  of  the  house,  that  portion  over  the  hy- 
pocaust  being  the  Triclinium  hybernum,  and  the 
other  end  the  Triclinium  aestivum,  for  use  in  warm 
weather.’ 

The  quantity  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  architec- 
tural fictilia  removed  from  the  site,  offer  some  inter- 
esting examples  of  the  great  use  made  of  these  in 
Roman  buildings,  and  their  different  forms  and 
sizes,  each  with  their  peculiar  adaptations,  seem  to 
afford  a valuable  lesson  to  the  moderns  upon  the 
inexpediency  of  fettering  the  manufacture  of  such 
useful  adjuncts  in  architecture  by  fiscal  restrictions. 

These  bricks  appear  to  have  been  made  with 
great  care,  and  are  even  now  as  hard  as  when  first 


removed  from  the  kiln  : indeed,  it  is  a rare  exception 
to  find  a Roman  brick  in  Corinium  that  has  been  at 
all  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  causes ; so  that  we 
may  conclude  that  they  were  brought  here  from  a 
distance,  as  the  neighbourhood  affords  no  clay  that 
would  make  them  of  this  good  quality  : this  perhaps 
may  account  for  the  occasional  use  of  stones,  and 
the  portions  of  old  columns,  which  were  found 
intermixed  with  the  usual  brick  pilte. 

It  was  doubtless  this  cause  which  influenced  the 
brickmaker — who  would  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  his  article  for  his  customers — to  adopt  a method 
of  marking  his  more  particular  specimens  of  manu- 
facture, such  as  the  hollow  bricks,  or  to  stamp  his 
name  or  initials,  as  we  observed  in  some  few  in- 
stances, on  the  flanged  tiles. 

II.  Floors  where  the  liypocaust  was  absent  were 
generally  small,  and  without  the  more  elaborate 
decorative  details,  but  their  substratum  was  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  every  precaution  was 
adopted  against  damp. 

The  ground  was  first  prepared  by  beating  it,  so 
as  to  form  a hard  foundation,  upon  which  was  laid 
a stratum  of  gravel  and  bits  of  broken  bricks  and 
tiles : this,  which  was  of  irregular  thickness,  per- 
haps to  meet  varied  circumstances,  was  also  made 
firm  and  compact.  Next  came  a layer  of  from  four 
to  six  inches  thick,  made  of  mixed  coarsely  pow- 
dered brick,  lime,  and  sand,  united  into  a solid 
concrete ; this  was  laid  as  smooth  as  possible,  so 
that  only  a small  quantity  o?  the  finer  cement  would 
be  required  to  make  the  whole  fit  for  the  pavement : 
these  three  layers  appear  generally  to  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by 
Vitruvius,  by  whom  they  are  described  as, 

Nucleus  | unj(;ed  make  up  the 

f Buieralio. 

Stalumen  J 

Upon  this  Nucleus  tessellte  were  laid  in  villas  of 
importance,  or  in  better  rooms,  but  frequently  these 
were  dispensed  with,  and  Corinium  has  furnished 
floors  made  of  cement,  and  it  is  probable  that  only 
a portion  of  the  floors  were  laid  in  mosaics  in  any 
building  ; this  may  have  resulted  as  part  of  the 
plan,  or  it  may  have  been  left,  in  many  instances, 
with  the  intention  of  adding  tessellte,  at  some  more 
convenient  period. 

It  would  appear  that  these  cement  floors  were 
sometimes  coloured,  after  the  manner  of  fresco,  one 
of  this  kind  having  been  mentioned  to  us  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  of  Cirencester,  as  occurring  in  the  Leauses 
garden  ; but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  its 
very  liability  to  injury  and  destruction  in  such  a 
situation,  that  this  method  for  ornamentation  for 
floors  was  not  generally  adopted.* 

Details,  with  illustrations,  of  Roman)  and 
Samian  pottery,  Roman  glass,  works  in  metal, 
coins,  urns,  and  tombs  occupy  much  of  the 
remainder  of  this  volume.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  illustrations  of  metal  works  is 
perhaps  that  of  a pair  of  compasses,  of  un- 
doubted Roman  origin  it  is  said,  but  identical 
in  every  respect  with  the  ordinary  modern 
article,  as  if  it  were  the  great  antiquarian  pro- 
totype whence  compasses  have  ever  since  been 
religiously  copied,  with  the  scrupulosity  of  an 
imitative  talent  worthy  of  China  itself. 


KENSINGTON  PALACE  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Although  the  evidence  on  the  condition 
of  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  has 
been  given  before  a select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  consequently  with 
closed  doors  to  the  public,  yet  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  to  be  universally  unfavourable  to 
their  future  conservation  in  the  present 
locality.f 

An  idea  was  tolerably  prevalent  that  a por- 
tion of  the  substantial  erection  first  projected, 

* It  may  be  remarked,  as  tending  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  method  in  which  these  remains  have  been 
entombed  in  the  manner  we  find  them,  that  the  floors  are 
always  covered  up  by  a lew  inches  of  a finer  kind  of  rubble,, 
occasionally  with  reddish  iron  patches  : this  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  gradual  falling  of  the  plaster  of  the  walls,  by 
which,  ns  it  mouldered  away  when  these  houses  were  unin- 
habited by  the  Romans,"  the  ornamental  floors  were 
screened  from  view.  The  successors  in  power,  findingi 
these  habitations,  when  they  began  to  colonize,  either  not 
suitable  to  their  own  tastes,  or  in  too  dilapidated  a state 
for  re-edification,  built  houses  according  to  their  own 
fancies,  using  the  piles  of  stones  of  the  Roman  town  as 
quarries  whence  could  readily  be  procured  the  necessary 
materials.  We  should  expect  that,  after  so  great  a change: 
ns  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  decay  of  the. 
kind  supposed  would  naturally  ensue,  and  this  accounts  for: 
the  universal  coating  of  the  kind  indicated,  it  is  presumed, i 
far  more  satisfactorily  than  supposing  that  this  fine  rubble 
covering  was  put  down  designedly,  by  the  proprietor,  to 
protect  the  pavement,  in  the  hope  that  in  better  days  he 
might  return  and  find  them  unimpaired. 

t Sir  David  Wilkio’s  nose  in  the  statue  placed  in  thol 
hall  of  the  National  Gallery  exhibits  nn  effectual  sample  of 
the  deposit  arising  from  the  infected  atmosphere  pervading! 
the  interior  of  the  National  Gallery.  It  would  be  a pity' 
indeed  if  this  visual  demonstration  were  obliterated,  untd 
some  change  were  determined  on,  as  it  may  be  regarded 
now  to  be  a newly  introduced  instrument,  called  a 
dirtometer. 
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for  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  Hyde-park 
might  eventually  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
I purposes  of  a National  Gallery.  The  evidence 
I before  the  committee  generally  recommended 
a movement  westward  ; and  so  far  the  idea  ap- 
1 peared  to  have  a reasonable  feature ; but  the 
5 decided  opposition  to  occupy  Hyde-park  with 
any  permanent  building  has  entirely  abrogated 
any  such  application  of  the  industrial  edifice 
1'Of  1851. 

We  have  now  to  look  for  a whereabouts  west- 
1 ward,  and  Kensington  Palace  presents  itself. 

1 Marlborough  House,  Pall-mall,  is  destined  by  the 
j Crown  for  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

I The  Vernon  Gallery  will  have  therefore  but  a 
c limited  term  of  occupancy,  and,  besides,  this 
I situation  is  now  considered,  according  to  the 
' evidence,  to  be  affected  by  the  similar  atmo- 
i spheric  destructiveness  to  pictures,  so  rife  at 
I Charing  Cross.  Pray  God  the  youthful  Prince’s 
I lungs  may  not  suffer  in  such  a malignant 
| malaria ! 

| Kensington  Palace  offers  ready  accommoda-  i 
1 tion  for  three  times  the  number  of  pictures 
:i  we  now  possess  belonging  to  the  nation ; and, 

| in  these  stinting  times,  could  be  fitted  for  their 
- reception  at  a very  trifling  cost  to  the  public 
: exchequer.  The  south  front,  facing  the  dial, 
i contains  on  the  upper  floor  a suite  of  ad- 
mirably-proportioned rooms,  occupying  eleven 
I windows  of  this  facade.  There  are  no  attics 
or  rooms  above,  and  top-lights  could  be  con- 
i structed  with  the  greatest  facility.  They  are  now 
i empty  of  furniture,  containing  only  the  Waller- 
I stein  collection  of  antique  Byzantine,  German, 

I and  Flemish  pictures.  A similar  range  of  fine 
rooms  are  connected  with  this,  forming  the  prin- 
I cipal  eastern  front,  and  these  apartments  also 
are  convertible  into  picture  galleries  by  having 
( no  impediment  to  the  construction  of  sky- 
| lights  by  any  rooms  above  them.  Immediately 
I behind  this  eastern  front  is  a magnificent  saloon 
called  the  Octagon  Room,  rising  forty  feet  in 
height  within,  which  would  form  a superb  hall 
for  large  pictures,  rivalling  in  proportion  the  fa- 
i mous  great  hall  of  the  Louvre.  This  apartment 
i may  be  distinguished,  when  viewed  from  the 
i gardens,  by  the  roof  rising  to  an  apex  over  the 
other  buildings,  and  crowned  on  the  summit 
j by  a stone  sphere.  Standing  back  from  this 
i eastern  front,  and  continuing  northwards,  is 
I another  long  range  of  fine  apartments,  present- 
; ing  thirteen  windows  in  its  length,  called  the 
* Queen’s  Gallery.  This  part  is  also  uninha- 
i bited,  and  has  been  so  since  the  demise  of  the 
i Princess  Sophia.  Over  this  suite  there  ave 
i small,  low  attics,  which  could  easily  be  re- 
moved, and  converted  into  picture  galleries 
| whenever  our  national  collection  should  en- 
large to  its  requirement.  This  wing  of  the 
palace  appears,  from  the  monogram  over  the 
j door  at  the  extreme  end,  to  have  been  built  in 
j the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  door  is  adorned  with  carving 
j of  flowers  and  fruit  in  high  relief,  and 
( with  some  portions  wholly  detached:  it  has 
' every  quality  worthy  of  Grinlin  Gibbons, 
j by  whom  it  was  probably  executed,  although 
now  exposed,  unappreciated,  to  the  rudeness 
I of  the  weather. 

The  only  use  made  of  any  apartments  among 
this  vast  suite  of  rooms,  besides  the  southern 
r front,  is  to  contain  some  old  furniture,  and  a 
; variety  of  lumber  removed  from  other  royal 
1 abodes.  A great  quantity  of  it  is  so  utterly 
[i  tasteless  and  inappropriate  to  modern  regal 
•:  service,  that  it  might  as  well  be  sold  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  money  applied  usefully.  The 
-(portion  that  is  good,  useful,  or  ornamental, 
bmight  safely  be  6towed  in  the  large  empty 
lgreen-house  adjacent,  and  thus  free  these  fine 
!j  apartments  for  a great  and  noble  purpose. 
There  are  no  inhabitants  at  all  now  living  in 
lithe  before- described  part  of  Kensington  Palace 
"but  the  persons  in  care;  and  they  could  be 
a easily  located  in  the  other  divisions,  among  the 
afamilies  which,  like  at  Hampton  Court,  have 
'I obtained  a royal  grant  to  reside  therein.  The 
s isolation  of  a national  gallery  in  this  building 
rfrom  any  danger  of  fire  arising  from  the  resi- 
dents in  the  other  part,  could,  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  buildings,  be  effected 
v with  the  most  perfect  security. 

No  words  need  be  employed  to  expatiate  on 
lithe  delightful  situation  of  Kensington  Palace, 
rand  its  magnificent  gardens,  as  an  attraction  to 
irvisitors  of  every  degree.  The  popularity  of 
IHampton  Court  to  the  public,  notwithstanding 
isits  distance,  is  an  ample  proof  of  the  general 
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feeling  for  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyment, 
when  combined  with  healthful  recreation. 

Idler  in  London, 


MEMS.  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Some  additions  and  alterations  are  about  to 
be  made  at  the  Bedford  Lunatic  Asylum,  on 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  the  county 

surveyor. Funds  for  the  improvement  of 

Church-street,  Romsey,  are  being  rapidly  col- 
lected. Schools  and  residence  are  to  be  built 
west  of  the  churchyard,  at  a cost  of  about  1,600?. 

alreadyraised. Newschool-houses  are  about 

to  be  erected  at  Inkberrow,  Worcestershire,  on 
plans  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Perkins,  of  Col- 
lege-yard, Worcester,  architect. The  found- 

ation stone  of  the  New  Tabernacle,  Ivings- 
wood  Hill,  Bristol,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  in 
last  week.  The  chapel  will  be  in  the  early 
English  style,  of  Pennant  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  It  will  be  divided  into  nave 
and  side  aisles,  seats  open.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  H.  Masters,  architect.  The  building  will 
be  87 h feet  within  the  walls,  and  56  feet  wide. 
The  length  of  side  aisles  is  86  feet  6 in. ; width 
of  nave  26  feet;  width  of  aisles  12  feet;  total 
width,  clear  of  walls,  50  feet.  There  will  be 
piers  and  arches  to  carry  clerestory  windows 
flanking  the  nave.  In  front  are  two  campa- 
niles, set  diagonally,  available  for  access  to 
children’s  gallery,  with  open  porch  between. 
The  front  is  lighted  by  a triplet  window.  The 
roof  is  to  be  open  timbered,  and  stained  as 
the  pews  are ; the  walls  are  to  be  paved  with 
tiles ; the  expense,  including  the  boundary 
walls,  will  be,  it  is  said,  under  2,000?.  It 

will  accommodate  about  1,300. Lucton 

Church,  near  Leominster,  is  about  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  rebuilt  on  plans  by  Mr.  Cranston, 

of  Hereford,  architect. The  public  baths  at 

Warrington  were  opened  on  Saturday  week  to 
the  public,  at  one  penny  each ; Mondays  and 
Saturdays  to  be  thus  devoted  in  the  meantime 
to  the  public,  and  the  other  days  in  the  week 

to  the  subscribers. On  Thursday  week, 

according  to  a Liverpool  paper,  four  eminent 
contractors  sent  in  estimates  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  sea  wall  of  the  great  float  in 
the  Birkenhead  Docks.  There  are  now  up- 
wards of  a thousand  men  employed  in  the 

various  portions  of  this  work. A national 

school  with  dwelling  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Bolsterstone,  near  Sheffield,  on  plans  by 
Messrs.  Harrison,  of  Sheffield,  architects,  &c. 

Punch  depicts  the  police  luxuriating  idly 

in  the  parks  on  Sundays,  and  the  swell-mobility 
doing  what  they  like  with  other  people’s  own 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a day  made 
“ sacred  to  idleness,”  in  caricature  of  the 
seventh,  as  the  type  of  creative  rest, — but  the 
police  are  likely,  in  sober  earnest,  to  have  a 
somewhat  heavy  addition  to  their  Sundays’ 
surveillance,  if  the  example  of  the  Sheffield  gas 
stokers  and  cokers  prove  to  be  contagious.  They 
complain,  in  the  local  Times,  that  their  only 
exactive  Sunday  customers  are  the  street  lamps, 
the  church  lamps,  and  the  lamps  of  those  other 
temples  devoted  to  less  spiritual  observances, 
— that  the  gas  used  on  Sunday  must  be  made 
on  Sunday  and  attended  to  on  Sunday, — and 
that  they  cannot  see  why  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  labour  on  behalf  of  these  three  “ old 
lights,”  any  more  than  the  letter-carriers  on 
behalf  of  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
light  of  the  community,  on  the  day  of  days. 
They,  therefore,  virtually  threaten  to  place  the 
streets  in  darkness,  and  the  churches  also,  as 
well  as  the  gin  temples,  on  the  evenings  of  that 

day, Public  baths  are  to  be  erected  at 

Heywood,  Bury,  as  a tribute  of  respect  to  the 
late  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  to  be  hence  called  the 
Peel  Baths.  Many  a village  and  town  might 
be  thus  perhaps  readily  supplied  with  such 
useful  establishments  at  the  present  moment. 
At  Heywood  they  even  calculate  on  collecting 
a sufficient  sum  for  public  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  for  the  working  classes. A con- 

siderable portion  of  a churchyard  wall  at 
Mark-lane,  Leeds,  gave  way  and  fell  on  Tues- 
day in  last  week.  Another  portion  had  been 

shortly  before  rebuilt  with  palisades. 

Seventy- five  houses,  according  to  the  Leeds 
Intelligencer,  are  about  to  be  built  there  on  the 
Leathby-road  Pottery  Estate,  on  plans  by  Mr. 

Joseph  Thompson,  of  Leeds,  architect. 

The  Streets  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Town 
Council  on  Monday  week  accepted  the  lowest 
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tender  of  the  thirty-seven  sent  in  for  making 
a large  main  trunk  sewer,  and  several  miles  of 
branches.  The  works  include  about  15i-  miles 
of  sewerage,  with  sluice  or  flood  gates,  and 
occupation  bridge;  also  two  large  cast-iron 
culverts  under  the  river  Aire.  Messrs.  War- 
ren and  Denroche,  of  Cardiff,  South  Wales, 
are  to  execute  the  whole  for  34,650?.  The 
highest  tender  was  97,800?.  and  the  majority 
ranged  between  40,000?.  and  50,000 ?.  Messrs. 
Warren  and  Denroche,  it  is  said,  have  executed 
railway  works  in  South  Wales,  and  were  con- 
nected with  the  contractors  for  the  docks  at 
Birkenhead.  The  15£  miles  included  in  the 
contracts  just  let  are  but  a portion  of  the 
sewerage  contemplated  in  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Leather  (estimated  to  cost  80,000?.)  for  draining 
the  three  townships  of  Leeds,  Hunslet,  and 

Holbeck. The  Darlington  Gas  and  Water 

Company  have  announced  a reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas  from  6s.  to  5s.  per  thousand  feet. 

A few  years  ago  the  price  was  10s. A 

police  station  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Welton, 
East- Riding,  on  designs  by  Messrs.  Lockwood 
and  Mawson,  of  Kirkgate,  Bradford,  architects. 

A school  and  master’s  house  are  to  be 

built  at  Upminster,  Essex ; architects,  Messrs. 
Kendal  and  Pope.  The  following  are  the 
tenders  : — 


School  and 

Houso.  Walls,  &.c.  Total. 

£.  £.  £. 


Dowsett,  Good  Easter  . . 

800  . 

. 69  . 

. 869 

Hammond,  Great  Warlev 

796  . 

. 70 

. 866 

Curtiss,  Stratford 

744  . 

. 84  . 

. 828 

Piper,  London 

693  . 

. 83  .. 

, 776 

Holmes,  East  Ham  (ac- 
cepted)   

580  . 

. 60  .. 

. 640 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  of  the  six 
principal  bridges  which  cross  the  Thames  in 
London,  four  of  them — viz.,  London-bridge, 
Southwark-bridge,  Westminster,  and  Black- 
friars — should  all  have  exhibited  symptoms  of 
settlement  and  insecurity  : with  regard  to  the 
last  of  these,  namely,  Blackfriars,  if  great 
precautions  are  not  taken,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  whole  fabric  will  be  precipi- 
tated into  the  river  without  giving  hardly  a 
minute’s  notice  : indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  it 
had  not  long  before,  notwithstanding  the  large 
sum  expended  lately  upon  its  renovation. 

With  our  present  improved  knowledge  of 
bridge-building,  let  us  suppose  that  a new 
bridge  be  constructed  at  Westminster,  consist- 
ing of  five  openings,  each  about  160  feet  wide, 
the  piers  of  granite  or  some  other  equally 
durable  stone,  the  arches  of  well-seasoned 
timber  covered  externally  with  ornamental  cast 
iron  of  suitable  Gothic  design,  and  well  painted: 
— such  a structure  might  be  made  of  great 
beauty  of  design,  and  of  sufficient  durability 
to  last  for  centuries,  with  a little  ordinary  re- 
pair : its  appearance  would  far  exceed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis,  and  its 
entire  construction  might  be  effected  for  about 
200,000?.  and  completed  in  three  years,  while 
the  stone  of  the  present  bridge  would  amply 
repay  the  expense  of  the  temporary  one,  which 
would  be  requisite  while  the  new  bridge  is 
building. 

That  a bridge  of  this  description  would  be 
much  cheaper  and  lighter  than  one  built  en- 
tirely of  stone,  and  much  safer  and  more 
durable  than  a suspension  bridge,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  and  if  a plan  similar  to  the  one 
here  suggested  were  adopted,  it  would  effect 
considerable  saving  of  the  public  money,  and 
adorn  London  with  a novel  and  beautiful 
structure.  E.  E.  M. 


Californian  Quartz  for  tiie  Wash- 
ington Monument. — A block  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  has  been  procured,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  of  California,  to  be 
contributed  in  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
monument  at  the  seat  of  general  government. 
Each  of  the  States  is  to  be  represented  by  a 
block  of  stone  from  native  hills.  The  Califor- 
nian block  is  from  the  Mariposa  diggings, 
near  Fremont’s  mines,  and  weighs  about 
125  lbs.  In  shape  it  is  irregular,  approaching 
a square,  its  sides  varying  from  18  to  20  inches 
in  length.  It  averages  in  thickness  9 inches — 
across  its  surface  diagonally  it  is  21  inches  by 
measurement.  Very  little  gold  is  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  it  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  eighty  dollars’  worth. 
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ST.  CATHERINE’S  CHURCH  AT 
OPPENIIEIM. 

Tite  south  side  of  St.  Catherine’s  Church, 
:at  Oppenheim,  shown  by  the  accompanying 
fgeometrical  view,  is  a fine  specimen  of  German 
Gothic  architecture,  belonging  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  enclosing  wall 
Eof  the  first  story  is  flush  with  the  face  of  the 
buttresses;  and  the  covering  forms  a balcony 
ror  narrow  platform,  between  the  buttresses. 
The  height  to  the  top  of  parapet  from  the 
rground  is  about  G8  Rhine  feet, — to  the  top  of 
ithe  parapet  an  aisle  about  42  feet.  The 
[clerestory  windows  seen  above  are  of  large 
isize. 


KENTCHESTER  CHURCH. 

The  accompanying  drawing  contains  a 
iview,  plan,  and  details  of  the  west  gable  of 
[Kentchester  Church,  situated  a few  miles,  in 
a westerly  direction,  from  the  city  of  Hereford, 
tit  is  an  extremely  small,  but  picturesque  struc- 
ture, interesting  both  to  the  artist  and  archi- 
?lect,  and  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  effected 
)by  small  means,  skilfully  applied.  It  is  of  the 
iisimplest  plan,  being  of  ar.  unbroken  oblong 
lishape,  not  exceeding  50  feet  in  length  by 
717  wide  in  its  internal  dimensions.  There  is  a 
nsmall  south  porch,  and  the  chancel  is  marked, 


externally,  by  a slight  depression  of  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  and  internally  by  some  carved 
timber-work,  under  which  formerly  stood  a 
screen.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  whole  structure  is  the  singular  provision  of 
a bell-turret  in  the  gable  of  the  west  end,  in 
which  are  placed  two  lancet-pointed  openings 
over  a large  buttress,  which  occupies  half  the 
width  of  the  west-end,  branching  into  two 
smaller  ones  on  either  side  of  the  niches,  and 
which  will  be  better  understood  by  reference 
to  the  drawings.  In  the  niches,  which  are 
quite  devoid  of  enrichment,  are  placed  two 
bells,  which  are  rung  from  the  interior  of  the 
church.  The  parish  is  of  small  extent,  and 
but  thinly  populated;  it  is,  nevertheless,  re- 
markable for  its  fertility  and  pleasant  scenery, 
and  still  more  for  having  contained  within  its 
area  the  magna  caslra  of  the  Romans — one  of 
their  most  important  military  stations,  and 
which,  in  the  time  of  Caractacus,  must  have 
afforded  a striking  contrast  to  the  present 
peaceful  aspect  of  the  locality. 

John  Clayton. 


The  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  has 
been  to  the  mill  to  get  young  again.  The 
August  number  is  excellent,  nicely  varied,  and 
pleasantly  illustrated. 


BATTERSEA  PARK  AND  ITS  RUINOUS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

In  last  week’s  London  Gazette  there  will  be 
found  among  the  bankrupts,  the  name  of 
Henry  Hart  Davis,  of  Battersea,  builder.  He 
was  brought  up  this  week  in  custody  from  the 
Queen’s  Bench  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Fane, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  liberated  from  that 
prison.  Davis  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  wights 
who  have  property  in  that  part  of  Battersea 
designed  for  a considerable  time  to  be  formed 
into  a park  for  the  public  recreation  and 
amusement.  Davis  obtained  a lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years  of  some  land  which  he  underlet,  and 
thereby  netted  a considerable  income,  when 
the  under-lessees  were  served  with  notices  by 
the  Government  not  to  proceed  with  the  build- 
ings. The  property  as  time  rolled  on  became 
deteriorated  : Davis  sent  in  his  claim  to  Govern- 
ment : but  unfortunately  the  Legislature,  while 
it  has  given  the  Government  the  power  and 
option  to  take  property  on  its  own  terms,  has 
not  bestowed  upon  the  claimants  the  ordinary 
right,  as  in  railway  and  other  matters,  of 
having  their  claims  adjusted  before  a com- 
pensation jury.  The  apathy  of  the  Woods  and 
Works  has  been  attended  with  serious  privations 
and  disastrous  consequences.  One  builder, 
named  Budge,  erected  fourteen  carcases,  and 
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was  served  with  notices  to  discontinue : the 
result  was  that  Budge,  not  possessing  an  in- 
dependent fortune,  was  forced  into  bankruptcy, 
and  the  erections  are  now  dropping  to  ruin. 
Lord  Deninan  granted  a rule  nisi  for  a man- 
damus to  compel  the  Commissioners  to  proceed, 
but  that  learned  and  noble  lord  having  retired 
from  the  judicial  seat  before  the  matter  came 
on  for  argument.  Lord  Campbell  held  that  the 
Commissioners  were  merely  trustees  for  the 
public,  and  were  not  bound  to  take  any  steps 
until  they  had  the  necessary  funds  in  hand  for 
the  completion  of  the  park.  Thus  law  is 
opposed  to  justice,  and  the  park  remains  in 
statu  quo.  The  landowners  have  since  offered 
the  Government  to  take  debentures  instead  of 
money,  if  they  will  proceed  with  the  project. 
This  has  been  met  by  numerous  actions,  claim- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Crown  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Mr.  Cubitt  is  one  of  the  defendants, 
and  the  Royal  demand  includes  the  willow 
banks  of  Barnes,  Fulham,  and  Mortlake,  the 
wharfs  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  It  is  thought 
that  one  action  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
decide  the  right  of  the  Crown,  but  the  active 
and  zealous  advisers  of  the  Commissioners 
entertain  a different  opinion.  Davis,  who,  it  is 
said,  could  pay  forty  shillings  in  the  pound  if 
his  claim  upon  Government  were  settled,  was 
released  from  “durance  vile”  by  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Fane. 


FALL  OF  A MILL  AT  STOCKPORT. 

On  Monday  last,  a large  portion  of  a new 
mill  at  Stockport  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
and,  so  far  fortunately,  at  dinner-hour,  though 
ten  or  eleven  persons  were  killed.  The  build- 
ing was  a fire-proof  one,  and  only  about  a 
month  occupied.  The  walls,  which,  it  is  said, 
were  apparently  substantial  enough,  were  4 7 
yards  long  and  20  wide,  in  four  stories,  and 
rested  on  the  solid  rock,  but  down  the  centre 
of  the  mill  ran  a row  of  iron-ribbed  pillars, 
26  feet  long,  14  inches  diameter  in  the  centre, 
and  tapering  to  S inches  diameter  at  each  end. 
On  the  heads  of  these  pillars  the  flooring  beams, 
from  which  sprang  the  fire-proof  arches  over  the 
first  floor,  rested.  The  pillars  were  10  feet 
apart,  with  one  intermitted,  second  from  the 
west  end,  where,  in  order  to  support  the  inter- 
mediate flooring,  a large  and  heavy  iron  flange 
beam,  with  an  arched  top  3 feet  4 inches  deep 
in  the  centre,  was  carried  longitudinally  down 
the  mill,  supported  on  the  heads  of  the  two 
nearest  pillars.  To  the  centre  of  this  beam 
the  flooring  beams  from  the  outer  walls  were 
carried.  The  accident  occurred  just  at  this 
point,  so  that  the  construction  of  this  beam 
and  the  adjoining  pillars  should  be  looked  to 
when  the  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away. 
One  man  states  that  he  saw  some  arches  near 
one  of  these  pillars  first  give  way.  Strict 
investigation  should  follow. 


DOINGS  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  Board  of  Superintendence  of  City 
Prisons  are  at  present  making  alterations  to 
Richmond  Bridewell,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  carry  out  the  “ separate 
system”  in  a large  portion  of  the  building. 
The  divisional  walls  of  the  class-yards  have 
been  taken  down  and  re-erected  on  a radiating 
principle,  by  concentrating  them  to  a certain 
point,  which  is  used  as  an  inspection  hall. 
The  plan  of  the  hall  is  semi-octagonal,  10  feet 
wide,  and  as  it  is  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  prison,  there  is  a means  of  surveillance 
afforded  to  the  governor  and  his  officers  : the 
walls  are  of  hammer-dressed  black  stone ; the 
dressings  of  doors  and  windows,  copings  of 
yard  walls,  &c.  of  chiselled  granite.  The 
tread-wheel  buildings  have  lately  been  aug- 
mented, and  fitted  up  with  new  seats  and 
metal  partitions.  A reservoir  (in  connection 
with  the  tread- wheel)  lOfeet  long  by  8 feet  wide, 
has  been  recently  erected ; it  is  plastered  on 
the  inside  with  Roman  cement,  vaulted,  lined, 
and  floored  with  stock  bricks  : the  floor  rests 
on  a bed  of  concrete  18  inches  thick.  The 
cost  of  these  alterations  was  105/. 

The  Board  have  also  lately  erected  a drying 
closet  at  Grangegorman  Penitentiary,  and 
fitted  it  with  heating  apparatus,  &c.,  complete, 
which  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Ham- 
mersmith Iron  Works:  the  cost  was  100Z. 


The  foregoing  works  have  been  executed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Board’s  architect, 
Mr.  John  S.  Mulvany. 

The  City  of  Dublin  Grand  Jury  are  erecting 
additional  buildings  to  the  Sessions  Court- 
house, Green-street,  for  the  accommodation  of 
prisoners  pending  trial,  the  present  arrange- 
ments having  been  found  inconvenient  and 
inadequate.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Denney  are 
the  architects. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland  have  advertised  for  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  model  agricultural  schools  at 
Gormanstown,  county  Tipperary,  and  Athy. 

The  works  at  the  Dublin  terminus  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion  : the  cornice  and  para- 
pet on  the  Directors’  house  are  laid  all  round, 
with  the  exception  of  the  centre  projection,  on 
which  the  place  of  the  cornice  is  to  be  supplied 
by  an  ornamented  cove,  supporting  a pediment 
of  Egyptian  character.  The  stone  is  the  same 
as  that  of  which  the  Drogheda  and  Great 
South-Western  Railway  termini  were  built, 
and  is  supplied  from  Ballyknockin  quarry. 
The  Colonnade  and  booking-offices  are  com- 
plete. Mr.  Mulvany  is  the  architect. 

The  Dublin  Mechanics’  Institute,  having 
succeeded  in  collecting  the  sum  of  200Z.  re- 
quired by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  College-green, 
previous  to  his  contributing  his  donation  of 
100Z.  towards  the  decoration  of  the  theatre 
of  the  institute,  are,  we  understand,  about 
advertising  the  same  for  public  competi- 
tion. They  also  purpose  providing  accom- 
modation for  a larger  number  of  pupils  by 
erecting  additional  class-rooms. 

The  firm  of  Todd,  Burns,  and  Co.,  purpose 
adding  to  their  premises,  and  have  received 
tenders  according  to  plans,  &c.  by  Mr.  Cald- 
beck,  architect.  It  is  intended  to  take  in  a 
large  portion  of  Jervis-street.  The  style  is 
Grecian. 


RATING  GAS  COMPANIES’  WORKS. 

THE  P II CE  N I X GAS  COMPANY  VerSUS  THE  PARISH 
OF  CHRISTCHURCH,  SURREY. 

This  was  an  appeal,  at  Surrey  Sessions, 
by  the  Phoenix  Gas  Company  against  the 
amount  at  which  they  were  rated  by  the  parish 
of  Christchurch  on  the  poor’s-rate  made  Oc- 
tober 25,  1849,  for  the  Midsummer  quarter. 
The  particulars  will  be  useful  to  those  engaged 
in  rating. 

Mr.  M.  Chambers  opened  the  case  in  support  of 
the  appeal,  which  he  said  was  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  Phoenix  Gas  Company,  as  the  decision 
would  settle  the  principle  on  which  they  were  to  be 
rated  in  twenty-three  parishes,  and,  if  given  against 
them,  they  might  have  to  pay  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  they  ought  if  their  property  were  fairly 
valued.  In  this  case  they  appealed  against  the 
assessment  of  October  25,  by  which  the  appellants 
were  rated  at  818/.  on  their  gross  estimated  rental, 
and  at  G83/.  as  the  rateable  value  of  their  gas  mains 
in  the  respondents’  parish.  They  were  surprised 
and  astonished  at  being  so  rated,  because  the  pre- 
vious rateable  value  of  such  mains  was  only  taken 
at  90/.  : accordingly  they  felt  bound  to  appeal. 
In  the  respondents’  parish  they  had  no  gas  works' 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  but  simply  pipes  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  gas  to  the  parties  requiring  it 
in  the  parish,  and  to  the  public  lights,  as  also  pipes 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  gas  for  distribution  in 
other  parishes.  They  had  three  stations  for  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas ; one  at  Bankside,  one 
at  Greenwich,  and  a third  at  Vauxhall ; they  also 
had  two  gasholders  or  reservoir  stations,  where  gas 
was  contained  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed 
in  other  parishes,  one  being  in  Wellington-street, 
St.  George’s,  and  the  other  near  the  Oval,  Ken- 
riington.  What  he  also  had  to  contend  was,  that  the 
proper  way  of  apportioning  the  total  rent  was  by 
the  cubic  contents,  and  not  by  the  length  or  super- 
ficial surface  occupied  by  the  pipes,  or  by  the 
amount  received  for  gas  sold,  lie  should  contend 
that  they  were  not  to  be  rated  according  to  the 
length  of  pipe  in  the  parish,  or  the  superficial  area, 
but  that  the  justest  and  most  proper  way  was  to 
take  the  cubical  contents,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
capacity  of  the  pipes  for  conveying  gas.  An  appeal 
had  already  been  tried  by  the  Kent  Sessions  against 
the  rate  made  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich.  In  that 
appeal  the  Kent  Sessions  adopted  the  superficial 
area.  They  did  not  shut  up  their  books  nor  keep 
back  any  statement,  but  they  said  the  just  mode  of 
rating  was  according  to  their  actual  expenditure  and 
receipts,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament : it  was 
not  on  their  profits  of  trade,  but  on  their  receipts, 
after  the  deductions  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  they  contended  they  ought  to  be  rated.  That 


is,  they  contended  that,  looking  at  what  they  had 
done  with  the  land  which  they  occupied,  the  fair 
criterion  of  value,  as  required  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  what  a tenant  would  give  if  he  were  to 
hire  it.  The  company,  therefore,  opened  their 
books  to  the  inspection  of  the  respondent 
parish,  so  that  if  there  were  anything  incor- 
rect they  might  be  able  to  state  to  the  Court 
where  they  thought  the  appellants  were  wrong. 
The  principle  on  which  they  had  proceeded  was 
according  to  the  strict  rule  enjoined  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  First  of  all  they  took  the  net  profits, 
and  then  made  the  statutable  deductions  allowed  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  gave  them  what 
they  considered  the  rateable  value.  A gentleman 
named  Lee  had  been  employed  for  that  purpose. 
First  he  ascertained  the  total  receipts,  from  which 
he  deducted  the  payments  : that  gave  of  necessity 
the  net  balance  of  profits ; but  having  done  so  be- 
fore arriving  at  what  a tenant  would  give,  they  must 
make  certain  further  deductions.  In  the  first  place, 
as  regarded  a concern  of  that  description,  it  was 
obvious  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  a large 
floating  capital,  which,  like  the  capital  involved  in 
a silversmith’s  shop,  must  remain  constantly  in- 
vested, and  with  regard  to  which  there  must  be  an 
allowance,  or  per  centage,  in  order  to  make  it  worth 
a tenant’s  while  to  take  the  property.  For  that 
purpose  a certain  sum  had  been  taken  as  a floating 
capital,  on  which  Mr.  Lee  had  allowed  a per  cent- 
age of  5 per  cent,  as  interest.  He  had  then  taken 
12  j per  cent,  as  tenant’s  profits.  Now,  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  was  allowed  as 
tenant’s  profits,  and  in  manufactures  a higher  per 
centage  was  generally  allowed  than  in  farming  and 
other  matters.  Mr.  Lee  said  1 2.V  per  cent,  was  a 
fair  allowance  for  tenant’s  profits  in  this  case.  Then 
deductions  were  made  for  insurance,  renewal  of 
buildings,  and  trade  fixtures,  works,  pipes,  &c.,  and 
that  left  the  balance  at  which  the  works  ought  to  be 
rated,  that  is,  the  stations  containing  gas  manufac- 
tories, the  stations  for  gas  reservoirs,  and  the  pipes 
spread  over  the  twenty-three  parishes.  Having  thus 
arrived  at  the  proper  balance  on  which,  if  the  whole 
were  in  one  parish,  the  rates  ought  to  be  imposed, 
the  next  thing  was  to  divide  that  amount  among  the 
twenty-three  parishes,  and  the  course  pursued  in 
that  respect  was  to  value  the  whole  of  the  land, 
buildings,  apparatus,  and  mains,  and  take  the  total 
value,  and  then  to  take  the  value  of  the  pipe : 
having  so  done,  the  next  step  was  a mere  rule  of 
three  sura  : as  the  total  value  of  the  works  and 
pipes  is  to  the  total  rateable  value,  so  is  the  value 
of  the  works  in  any  parish  to  the  rateable  value  in 
that  parish.  Having  gone  through  that  mode  of 
proceeding,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  with 
regard  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  pipes  in  that 
particular  parish,  the  amount  at  which  the  Phcenix 
Gas  Company  ought  to  be  rated  was  113/.* 

Evidence  having  been  given  as  to  receipts,  &c., 
Mr.  William  Innes,  assistant  engineer  to  the 
company,  produced  accounts  showing  the  quantity 
of  coal  consumed  at  the  various  stations  down  to 
Midsummer,  1849.  It  amounted  to  39,068  tons  for 
the  year.  The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  from 
that  was  352,322,000  cubic  feet.  The  rental  for  the 
quantity  supplied  was  72,498/.  17s.  3d.  The  price 
to  private  consumers  was  6s.  per  thousand,  and  to 
the  public  burners  about  4s.  The  amount  of 
leakage  was  22-9  per  cent.,  77'1  per  cent,  of  gas 
being  actually  burned.  The  amount  of  leakage  was 
ascertained  by  deducting  the  quantity  consumed  as 
shown  by  the  meters  from  the  quantity  measured 
into  the  reservoirs  before  distribution  commenced. 
The  quantity  consumed  by  the  public  lamps  was 
ascertained  by  fixing  meters  to  several,  and  taking 
an  average  of  the  results.  He  accounted  for  the 
large  amount  of  leakage  by  the  number  of  main 
pipes  used  to  convey  the  gas  to  the  consumers.  The 
whole  quantity  of  main  pipes  was  upwards  of 
440,000  lineal  yards,  or  about  250  miles.  The 
quantity  of  coals  carbonized  at  all  the  stations  in 
the  year  ending  Midsummer,  18 19,  was  39,068  tons. 
The  greatest  number  of  retorts  in  use  during  that 
time  was  591  ; that  was  at  Christmas,  when  they 
always  made  a much  larger  quantity  of  gas.  The 
average  number  of  retorts  in  use  for  the  whole  year 
was  448.  The  retorts  were  “ charged,”  that  is, 
the  coal  was  put  in  four  times  in  twenty -four  hours. 
The  average  weight  of  coal  carbonized  in  each  retort 
in  the  twenty- four  hours  was  nearly  6 cwt.,  or  1£ 
cwt.  to  each  charge.  The  retorts  were  all  iron.  A 
large  deposition  of  carbon  took  place  in  the  inside 
of  the  retort  during  the  process  of  carbonizing  the 
coal,  so  that,  after  being  in  use  some  time,  an  old 
retort  would  be  incapable  of  taking  so  large  a charge 
as  a new  one,  owing  to  the  incrustation  on  the  inside. 
The  average  quantity  of  gas  made  at  their  works 
from  a ton  of  coal  was  nine  thousand  cubic  feet. 
If  a larger  quantity  were  made,  the  quality  would 
be  considerably  deteriorated. 

Mr.  Lee  was  then  called  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Chambers — Is  an  architect  and  surveyor.  Had 
valued  Battersea,  Wandsworth,  Putney,  Wimble- 
don, St.  James  (Westminster),  and  Lambeth. 

* Mr.  Chambers’s  speech,  and  the  case  generally,  is  re- 
ported, at  length,  in  the  Journal  of  Gas  Liqhtinq,  for 
July  10, 1850. 
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; Had  surveyed  and  valued  the  lands,  buildings,  and 
i mains  belonging  to  the  Phoenix  Gas  Company,  with 
i a view  of  ascertaining  how  they  ought  to  be  rated. 
; Had  made  out  a valuation  and  calculation  from  re- 
| turns  furnished  to  him  by  the  company  : — 

I Net  Balance  of  profit  for 

I twelve  months  £22,641  1 2 

I Deductions  to  arrive  at  the  gross  estimated  rental : — 

I Five  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal employed  by  the 
1 tenant,  viz.  insixmonths’ 

I"  expenses £30,804 

I Do.  on  present  value  of  the 
B,  meters,  the  cost  being 

I 22,560/. 15,000 

I Do.  on  the  present  value 
V of  the  retorts 7,731 

I Amount  of  tenant's  capital  £53,135 
I Five  per  cent,  on  the 

ft  above  is  

j Amount  of  tenant’s  profits, 
being  12^  per  cent,  on 
63,135/.,  the  capital  re- 
ft quired,  is 

I Amount  of  interest  and 
k tenant's  profit  for  twelve 
■ months  


| -The  gross  estimated  rental 
of  the  whole  property  ... 

■ Statuteable  Deductions : — 

I The  rates  and  taxes  are 
previously  deducted. 

I Insurance  on  buildings  ... 

I The  annual  repairs  of 

buildings  are  previously 
j deducted 

I For  renewal  or  reproduc- 
ing 2 per  cent,  on  the 
1 following,  viz. : — 

I Trade  Fixtures  

I Utensils  

I Mains  on  the  stations  . . . 

I Street  Mains  

I Total  value  £164,648 

I Two  per  cent,  on  this  is  £3,292 

3 Total  of  insurance  and  renewal  £5,464  0 0 

I Net  rateable  value  of  the  whole  property  £9,889  1 2 

I Total  saleable  value  of  all  the  stations £170,386  0 0 

Do.  of  all  the  street  mains 

laid  105,760  0 0 


* Total  saleable  value  of  all  stations  and 

mains £276,146  0 0 

j Quantity  of  Street  Mains : — 

I In  Christchurch  parish  there  are  9,160  yards  lineal 
I of  mains,  various  sizes,  the  contents  being  in 

■ ' cubic  yards 165 

I In  all  the  other  parishes  there  arc -131,814  yards 
’ lineal  of  mains,  various  sizes,  the  contents  being 
I in  cubic  yards  6,074 

I Total  cubic  yards  of  street  mains  in  all  the  parishes  5,229 
■■}  To  divide  the  net  rateable  value  of  all  the  stations  from 
the  net  rateable  value  of  all  the  mains  : — 

1 If  276,146/.  (the  value  of  all  tho  property)  give  9,889/.  ns 
I the  net  rateable  valuo  of  all  the  property,  what  will 
] 170,386/.  (tho  value  of  all  tho  stations)  give  ? — Answer, 

6,101/. 

Net  rateable  value  of  all  the  stations  £6,101 
Do.  of  all  the  mains  3,788 

I Net  rateable  value  of  the  whole  £9,889 

']  To  obtain  the  net  rateable  value  of  tho  street  mains  in 
! Christchurch  pnrish  only  : — 

If  5,229  cubic  yards  (the  total  quantity  of  street  mains) 

I give  3,788/.  as  the  net  rateable  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
I mains,  what  will  155  cubic  yards  (the  quantity  of  mains 
I in  Christchurch  parish)  give  P — Answer,  113/. 

I He  had  included  in  his  calculation  of  6,101/.  for 
stations,  the  connecting  main  passing  through  the 

0 parish  of  Christchurch,  between  the  station  in 
ij  Bankside  and  the  large  reservoirs  in  Wellington- 
| street.  It  is  fourteen  inches  bore,  and  the  part 

> passing  through  Christchurch  is  545  yards  in  length. 

1 The  value  and  cost  of  laying  down  would  be  about 
! 22s.  Gd.  a yard.  It  weighs  307  lbs.  a yard,  and 
I the  cost  would  be  6s.  6d.  a cwt.  It  would  cost 

> 3s.  6d.  a yard  for  laying  down. 

By  the  Chairman. — He  considered  9,889/.  to  be 
' the  value  of  this  property,  including  buildings,  ma- 
I:  chinery,  and  all  fixed  apparatus,  if  the  company 
' wished  to  let  it  to  an  individual  or  another  com- 
l>  pany,  and  that  a company  would  give  that  sum  for 
I!  the  property  to  carry  it  on  as  a gas  works.  Had 
b made  certain  deductions  in  his  statement,  on  ac- 
p count  of  this  being  a company. 

I Mr.  Bodkin  replied  on  behalf  of  the  parish.  He 
b said  that  they  were  all  agreed  that  the  sum  they 
h were  here  endeavouring  to  discover  is,  what  a 
[:<  tenant  would  give  to  occupy  these  works  and  carry 
6 on  the  trade,  and  to  provide  for  such  expenses  as 

II  the  law  permits  to  be  charged  against  the  tenant’s 
In  rent.  The  principle,  therefore,  is  very  clear  ; and 
t!  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  if  the  whole  of 
t the  works  were  situated  in  one  parish,  but  as  they 
|e  extend  over  several,  that  created  considerable  diffi- 
fc  culty,  as  the  Court  would  have  to  decide  not  only  on 
S'  some  matters  of  fact,  but  also  some  questions  of 
li  law.  Here  was  a company  having  a large  capital 
p of  some  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
jti  this  concern  ; and  if  they  started  with  the  assump- 
Iti  tion  that  9,000/.  was  the  sura  at  which  these  works 
jo  ought  to  be  assessed  to  the  poor,  in  the  absence  of 
ll  the  .accounts  of  the  company,  he  thought  it  was  not 
n unreasonable  on  the  part  of  the  parish  officers,  who, 
n not  having  a true  basis  of  calculation,  had  had  re- 
o course  to  other  tests,  one  of  which  was  to  ascer- 
tt  tain  the  cost  of  the  works,  and  assume  that 
fi  five  or  six  per  cent,  might  be  taken  as  the 


return  for  which  a company  might  be  ex- 
pected to  embark  its  capital.  Applying  this 
rule,  they  would  have  some  very  large  sum  as 
the  probable  result  of  such  a mode  of  calculation. 
Mr.  Bodkin  then  proceeded  to  impugn  the  various 
items  of  the  accounts,  and  made  the  total  expendi- 
ture 54,304/.,  which,  deducted  from  89,678/.  which 
he  had  made  the  receipts,  left  a balance  of  35,374/. 
He  had  now  arrived — subject  to  such  control  as  the 
court  might  think  fit  to  exercise — at  the  first  stage 
of  that  inquiry,  that  is  the  difference  between  the 
actual  receipts  and  the  actual  expenditure  of  the 
company,  which  was  the  first  thing  that  a tenant 
would  look  to  in  order  to  find  what  he  might  give. 
Here  was  a concern  with  a gross  profit  of  35,374/. ; 
and  the  next  step  was  to  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  that  sum  a tenant  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent. 
The  way  in  which  that  was  put  before  them  by  the 
other  side,  without  any  evidence  except  that  of  Mr. 
Lee,  who  put  in  an  arrangement  of  figures,  was  only 
an  assumption  that  certain  liabilities  would  be  re- 
quisite to  enable  a tenant  to  carry  on  such  a busi- 
ness. He  thought  it  was  a mere  matter  of  opinion 
which  would  be  entirely  a question  for  the  court. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  said  that  a man  embarking 
in  such  a concern  would  require  a floating  capital 
equal  to  six  months’  expenditure,  that  is,  30,804/. 
They  also  said  he  would  require  the  value  of  the 
meters,  15,000/.,  and  of  the  retorts,  7,331/.  making 
a total  capital  required  to  carry  on  the  concern  of 
53,135/.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  preposterous  as 
that  a concern  where  the  returns  were  quick,  the 
rents  being  received  quarterly,  and  three  months' 
credit  given  for  the  materials,  if  required,  would 
require  such  a capital ! Nobody  who  ever  carried 
on  a gas  work  had  been  called  to  say  whether  it  was 
correct  or  not.  He  contended  that  the  only  capital 
required  was  what  he  would  have  to  pay  ready 
money  for  during  a period  of  three  months,  because, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  he  would  begin  to 
receive  his  returns.  He  then  came  to  what  in  this 
case  was  a question  of  considerable  difficulty,  the 
works  of  the  company  running  through  a number  of 
parishes.  This  was  the  proportion  of  that  rateable 
value  which  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the  several  pa- 
rishes. The  sum  to  be  divided , after  deducting  5,068/. , 
the  value  of  the  stations,  at  which  the  parishes  actually 
rated  them,  was  22,972 /.  in  one  case,  or  25,000/.  in 
the  other.  He  believed  it  would  be  found,  on  a 
calculation  of  the  figures  given  them,  that  if  the 
company’s  mode  of  distributing  this  sum  was  to  be 
taken,  that  is,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
mains,  the  parish  would  be  entitled  to  3 per  cent, 
on  the  amount  left  to  be  distributed  : that  is,  by 
comparing  the  capacity  of  the  mains  and  pipes  in 
the  parish  ; but  if  his  principle  of  distribution  with 
regard  to  the  money  received  for  the  supply  of  gas 
in  the  several  parishes  was  to  be  taken,  their  pro- 
portion would  be  5 per  cent.  That  was  now  the 
difference  between  them.  The  one  mode  gave 
them  3 per  cent.,  and  the  other  5 per  cent.  ; but 
whether,  the  court  took  3 or  5 per  cent.,  the  result 
would  support  the  particular  rating  in  this  case. 
The  actual  rate  was  682/. ; now  5 per  cent,  on 
25,000/.  would  be  1,250/.,  and  3 per  cent,  would 
be  750/. 

The  Chairman  said,  we  have  given  our  best  atten- 
tion to  this  case,  and  have  gone  through  all  the 
figures,  and  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  we 
must  disallow  some  of  the  deductions  made  on  the 
part  of  the  gas  company,  and  that  will  bring  up  the 
total  rateable  value  to  16,089/.,  instead  of  9,889/., 
as  stated  by  the  company.  That  is  our  decision 
with  regard  to  the  figures.  With  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  division,  we  think  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient to  base  it  on  gas  rental,  and  we  have  there- 
fore gone  on  the  principle  of  capacity  for  distribu- 
tion. On  this  principle  we  find  that  the  rate  should 
be  326/.  13s.  9d.,  instead  of  682/.,  and  we  there- 
fore decide  that  the  rate-book  should  be  amended 
from  682/.  to  326/.  13s.  9d. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Have  you  allowed  them  for  reno- 
vations ? 

The  Chairman. — Yes ; we  admit  the  principle, 
but  not  exactly  the  amount.  We  have  made  a dis- 
tinction between  the  two  first  items  and  the  two  last, 
We  allow  2 per  cent,  on  trade,  fixtures,  and  uten- 
sils, and  I5  per  cent,  on  mains. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — What  sum  do  you  take  off  for  the 
valuation  of  stations  ? The  company  say  that  they 
amount  to  6,101/.,  but  they  are  only  rated  at  5,068/. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  taken  the  amount  at 
which  they  are  actually  assessed.  We  do  not  add 
anything  for  the  connecting  main  between  Bankside 
and  Wellington-street,  as  that  is  allowed  for  in  the 
measurement  of  capacity.  The  Bench  will  grant  a 
case  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  on  the  legal  points  at  the 
request  of  either  party. 


New  York. — The  erection  of  the  Jenny 
Lind  Hall  in  New  York  is  rapidly  progressing, 
about  150  men  being  variously  employed  in 
connection  with  it.  The  building  will  be  150 
feet  long  by  50  broad,  and  90  feet  in  height, 
and  will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  about  80,000 
dollars. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Great  Northern  line  is  ready  for  open- 
ing on  the  7th  inst.,  from  London  to  Peter- 
borough, a stretch  of  76  miles.  The  total  area 
of  rail  that  will  be  connectedly  thrown  open  on 
the  occasion  will  be  220  miles,  with  termini  at 
Peterborough,  Boston,  Lincoln,  Hull,  Gains- 
borough, Great  Grimsby,  and  York.  Of  this 
mileage  76  miles  consist  of  the  trunk,  and  144 
miles  the  Lincolnshire  loop,  with  links  and 
branches.  When  the  Towns’  line  between 
Peterborough  and  East  Retford,  and  other 
branches,  are  completed,  the  Great  Northern 
will  represent  a network  of  railway,  north  and 
south,  little  short  of  300  miles,  constructed  at 
a cost  of  between  7,000,000/.  and  8,000,000/., 
and  so  far  on  a much  less  costly  scale  than  any 
other  line  in  the  kingdom.  Arrangements  on 
an  extensive  scale  have  been  made  for  a large 
coal  traffic,  at  reduced  prices,  to  be  brought 

from  the  South  Yorkshire  coal  fields. -The 

works  of  the  Oxford  Deviation  line  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  Railway  are  about  to  be 
executed  from  Islip  to  Oxford,  a length  of 
about  6 miles,  on  plans  by  Mr.  Dockray,  of 

the  Euston  station. -The  fourth  tube  of  tbe 

Britannia  Bridge  has  been  safely  floated  to  its 
place. The  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 

gineers, are  getting  up  a subscription,  it  ap- 
pears, for  a suitable  monument  in  honour  of 
the  late  George  Stephenson,  the  maturer  of  the 
locomotive.  “The  place  for  depositing  it,” 
says  a contemporary,  “is  not  yet  fixed  upon; 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  authorities  at 
Westminster  Abbey  have  made  some  objection 
to  placing  the  monument  in  that  edifice,  and 
Saint  Paul’s  has  been  suggested  instead.” 

On  Monday  week  the  Dumbartonshire 

line  was  opened  for  traffic. A correspondent 

of  the  Athenceum  has  revived  what  he  may  not 
be  aware  is  an  old  semi-serious  suggestion  of 
our  own,  for  the  speedy  conveyance  of  letters, 
&c.  “ Introduce,”  he  says,  “into  a solid  metal 
tube  communicating  between  the  places  a metal 
sphere  or  canister  filled  with  letters,  &c.  (or  a 
series  of  them  linked  together) : exhaust  the 
tube  by  means  of  a stationary  engine  similar 
to  that  used  on  atmospheric  railways,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  it  will  deliver  its  burthen  at  its 
destination.  This  plan,  though  of  course  not 
so  rapid  a mode  of  communication  as  the 
electric  telegraph,  has  other  advantages  over  it.” 


jHisrellanra. 

Free  Opening  of  St.  Paul’s. — On  Mr. 
Hume,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moving  the 
resolution  already  noticed.  Sir  G.  Grey  stated 
that  the  dean  had  written  to  him  to  the  effect 
that  the  vergers  had  been  for  a long  period 
the  sole  irresponsible  receivers  of  the  payments 
for  admission,  of  which  no  account  was  ren- 
dered to  the  chapter ; and  that  the  control  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  over  the  revenue 
presented  a difficulty  in  compensating  the  ver- 
gers. Sir  G.  Grey  had  communicated  with 
the  latter,  who  said  they  had  found  that  they 
were  not  authorised  by  law  to  sanction  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  dean.  Some  altera- 
tion of  the  law  might  therefore  be  necessary,  but 
added  Sir  George,  I will  communicate  furthe' 
with  both  the  dean  and  the  commissioners,  ii 
the  hope  that  some  arrangement  may  be  maie 
by  which  the  object  can  be  obtained. 

The  “Thanksgiving  Model  Build- 
ings.”— The  following  tenders  were  deliveed 
July  20  for  the  “ Thankgsgiving  Model  Bidd- 
ings ” to  be  erected  in  Portpool-lane,  Gra/’s- 
inn-lane,  by  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,— Mr. 
Henry  Roberts,  Hon.  Architect : — 


For  Dwelling- 
houses  lor 
20  families  and 
128  women. 

For  Public 
Wash- 
houses. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Geo.  Bird 

6,800 

1,320 

8,120 

Haward  and  Nixon 

6,650 

1,419 

8,069 

W.  Cubitt  and  Co. 

6,551 

1,359 

7,910 

T.  & W.  Piper.. .. 

5,907 

1,080 

6,987 

Lock  and  Nesham 

5,900 

990 

6,890 

Sam.  Grimsdell. . . . 

5,655 

1,210 

6,865 

The  dwelling-houses  are  to  be  of  lire-proof 
construction,  similar  in  principle  to  those  built 
by  the  society  in  Streatham-street,  Blooms- 
bury. The  wash-house  is  not  entirely  a new 
building,  and  the  boiler,  tank,  and  pipes  are 
not  included  in  the  contract. 


£2,666 

6,642 

£9,298  0 0 
£13,343  1 2 

£162 

£39,672 

12,946 

6,271 

105,760 
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Society  of  Arts  Prizes. — To  be  able  to 
speakin  praise  of  an  individual  or  of  individuals 
is  far  more  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  an  honest 
man  than  the  necessity  of  doing  the  contrary, 
yet  occasions  may  arise  when  the  submitting 
to  the  pain  of  the  latter  will  become  an  impe- 
rative duty,  compelling  him  to  act  the  gratuitous 
part  of  a censor.  I trust  you  will,  as  one  of 
the  best  friends  the  artist  has,  allow  me  to 
give  a slight  twitch  to  a public  institution  call- 
ing itself  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Arts,  &c.  but  which  ought  to  be  called 
otherwise.  Ilis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
some  time  ago,  in  addressing  a deputation  from 
the  society,  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  the  decorative  arts  with  a view 
of  improving  the  character  of  British  manu- 
factures, and  no  doubt  the  deputation  went 
home  with  a fixed  determination  to  follow  the 
recommendation,  the  result  being  the  issuing 
of  a yearly  list  of  premiums,  which  scarcely  a 
Student  in  any  of  the  schools  of  design  thought 
it  worth  while  to  try  for  at  first,  and  which 
those  even  who  got  prizes  now  consider  per- 
fectly beneath  their  notice,  accompanied  as 
the  list  of  prizes  is  by  a most  dilatory  system. 
It  is  a fact  scarcely  creditable  that  some  of  the 
candidates  in  the  last  competition  have  had  to 
wait  from  January  1st  until  now  in  suspense 
as  to  the  result  of  their  efforts,  and  that  then 
the  paltry  premium  of  five  pounds  in  the  case 
of  a design  for  a fire-screen  was  reduced  to 
three.  Even  if  this  design  did  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  taste  which  the  art-com- 
mittee are  in  the  habit  of  consulting,  it  was 
still  entitled  to  the  full  premium,  it  being  the 
best  submitted ; but  I have  good  authority 
for  stating  that  it  was  a good  design,  which 
had  cost  a great  deal  of  research,  and  to 
which  a great  deal  of  consideration  had  been 
given  ; but  it  was  an  outline,  whereas  it  should 
have  been  illuminated.  I have  enclosed  a list 
of  the  prizes,  and  I submit  whether  you  think 
the  beautiful  ornamental  composition  of  the 
ancients  or  of  the  cinque  cento  were  elicited  by 
the  like  encouragement.  Three  pounds  for  a 
dinner  plate;  five  pounds  for  a model  of  a 
candlestick,  and  so  on;  the  largest  amount 
being  ten  pounds  for  a tea-urn,  but  which  is 
likewise  very  modestly  requested  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a full-sized  model. — W. 

Copyright  of  Designs. — The  first  clause 
of  the  new  bill  enacts  that  any  design  or  in- 
vention not  previously  published  may  be 
“ provisionally  registered  ” for  one  year,  upon 
application  to  the  registrar.  Clause  4 enacts 
that  articles  made  after  the  design  or  invention 
cannot  be  sold  during  the  period  of  provisional 
registration,  without  forfeiting  the  right  to  this 
protection,  the  provision  not,  however,  hinder- 
ing the  proprietor  from  selling  his  sole  pro- 
perty or  right  in  that  design.  Clause  5 pro- 
vides that  the  period  of  provisional  registration 
may  be  extended  for  six  months,  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Clause  G sets 
forth  that  the  provisional  registration  will  ex- 
tend to  sculptures,  models,  copies,  or  casts, 
vvitbin  the  protection  of  the  Copyright  Act. 
Clause  7 provides  that,  in  case  of  piracy  of 
\ny  such  model,  copy,  or  cast,  the  person  so 
lending  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  or 
r.ore  than  thirty  pounds;  the  penalty  payable 
tc  the  proprietor  of  the  infringed  article. 
Ckuse  8 enacts  that  designs  for  the  orna- 
mihling  of  ivory,  bone,  papier  mache,  &c., 
mqr  be  registered  under  the  Designs  Act  of 
J8e,  for  three  years.  Clause  9 provides  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  may  extend  copyright  in 
ornamental  designs  for  an  additional  time  not 
exceeding  six  years.  Clause  1 1 provides,  that 
in  ctrtain  cases  to  be  judged  of  by  the  regis- 
trar,drawings  of  the  designs  may  be  dispensed 
with  When  application  is  made  for  provisional 
registration . 

EciLESIOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE 
Camden  Society. — Meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  society  were  held  on  June 
12  and  July  20.  In  a letter  of  thanks  for  the 
society's  grant  to  Sydney  cathedral,  the  Rev. 
G.  Gilbert  called  attention  to  some  glass  now 
missing  from  Canterbury  cathedral.  A grant 
of  5/.  was  made  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  a tes- 
timonial to  the  late  Dean  of  Hereford,  by 
filling  wi\h  stained  glass  the  eastern  windows 
of  the  Lady  chapel,  and,  if  possible,  finishing 
that  part  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  also  re- 
solved to  undertake  the  coloured  ornamenta- 
tion of  one  bay  of  the  nave  in  the  round 
church  of  St.  John,  Little  Maplestead;  or,  in 


the  event  of  the  works  not  proceeding  so  far, 
some  equivalent  decorative  work.  An  account 
of  the  discovery  of  some  Romanesque  por- 
tions in  the  present  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Aberdeen,  by  Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon,  was  sub- 
mitted ; and  some  corrections  and  additions 
to  the  “ Handbook  of  English  Ecclesiology,” 
were  received  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  of  the 
Temple.  It  was  agreed  that  the  publication 
of  the  number  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica, 
due  in  July,  should  be  deferred  till  September; 
and  the  Committee,  with  the  assent  of  Mr. 
Butterfield,  resolved  in  future  to  invite  draw- 
ings of  details,  &c.,  suitable  to  the  series,  from 
any  quarter, — especially  from  the  professional 
members  of  the  society,  and  to  adopt  any  that 
might  appear  likely  to  be  useful.  An  advantage 
of  this  plan  would  be,  it  was  thought,  that  it 
might  bring  the  skill  of  younger  architects 
more  under  the  notice  of  the  committee.  A 
fit  person  having  been  found  to  undertake 
the  details  of  funerals  in  a religious  and  cor- 
rect way,  it  was  agreed  to  issue  proposals 
for  a burial  guild,  and  to  receive  the  names  of 
persons  wishing  to  co-operate.* 

The  Glazing  of  the  Great  Green- 
house.— A correspondent  is  very  desirous 
that  the  glazing  of  the  building  for  ’51  be 
creditably  performed.  He  says, — “ The  glaz- 
ing alone  will  employ  about  150  glaziers,  for 
ten  weeks,  and  as  that  number  of  respectable 
workmen  will  be  rather  difficult  to  collect,  they 
will  require  efficient  superintendence,  or  half 
the  glass  will  be  put  in  without  proper  bed- 
ding, and  the  risk  of  leakage  much  increased. 
Probably  150  tons  of  putty  will  be  required, 
and,  as  new  putty  is  unfit  for  use,  it  ought  to 
be  made  immediately,  and  when  required  for 
use  a number  of  labourers  employed  to  beat  it 
and  hand  it  to  the  glaziers.  The  general  com- 
plaint of  the  scarcity  of  artistic  workmen  is 
frequently  exemplified  by  glaziers  in  glazing 
ornamental  glass,  which  has,  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  excise  duty,  come  into  extensive 
use  : we  frequently  see  the  ornament  placed 
upside  down,  and,  where  the  ornament  is 
shaded,  the  shadow  in  all  directions  in 
the  same  window,  and  frequently  at  the 
junctions  of  the  squares  the  figures  are 
so  badly  arranged  and  broken  as  to  be 
a disfigurement  instead  of  a decoration.  A 
few  hints  would  attract  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  only  requires  such  friendly  admo- 
nition to  be  avoided.” — W.  H.  J. 

Statues. — Mr.  Calder  Marshall  has  com- 
pleted his  statue  of  Clarendon,  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Foley  his 
statue  of  Hampden  for  same  place, — both  very 
successfully.  Mr.  Edward  Davis  has  finished 
the  model  for  the  bronze  figure  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  to  be  set  up  in  Leicester. 

Glastonbury  Abbey. — The  interesting 
ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  the  abbey  barn, 
&c.,  are  to  be  sold  by  Mr.  Frederick  Chinnock 
in  the  course  of  a few  days.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  has  been  published,  which  is  very 
superior  to  attempts  of  this  kind  generally. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  charity  was  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  London  Tavern,  Mr. 
Cubitt,  M.P  in  the  chair,  when  the  secretary 
read  the  report  for  the  past  year,  from  which 
we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  satisfactory  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  The  amount  received 
in  donations  and  subscriptions  for  the  year 
ending  June  1850,  is  1,028/.  15s.  6d.,  inclu- 
sive of  400/.  subscribed  at  the  dinner  on  the 
4th  of  June,  with  the  first  annual  subscription 
of  20/.  from  Col.  the  Hon.  E.  G.  D.  Pennant, 
M.P.  The  profit  derived  from  the  ball  in 
January  last  amounted  to  98/.  odd.  Besides 
the  four  pensioners  elected  in  October  last, 
and  a poor  widow  who  died  a few  days  after 
her  election,  the  directors  have  resolved  on 
another  election  of  five  pensioners  in  October 
next.  The  present  funds  of  the  Institution  are 
1,100/.  stock  to  the  relief  fund,  500/.  to  the 
building  fund,  and  balance  at  bankers  229/. 
odd. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — At  the  Oxford 
Circuit  it  has  been  ruled  that  a written  agree- 
ment to  let  and  to  build  may  be  verbally 
rescinded  by  mutual  agreement.  The  jury 
assessed  the  damages  contingent  at  20/.,  so  as 
to  'prevent  the  necessity  of  another  trial, 
should  the  Court  above  differ  from  this  de- 
cision. 

* For  a development  of  tho  project  soo  the  Ecclesiologist’ 
for  August. 


Scenery  at  Royal  Italian  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden. — Halevy’s  very 
interesting  opera.  La  Juive,  has  afforded  to 
Messrs.  Grieve -and  Telbin  an  occasion  to  pro- 
duce some  beautiful  scenery,  and  to  Mr.  F. 
Gye,  the  able  director,  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  costumes 
and  arrangements.  The  action  is  laid  in  Con- 
stance, in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  whole 
is  contrived  to  give  a vivid  impression  of  the 
times.  The  first  scene  is  a good  piece  of  do- 
mestic Gothic : the  turret  on  the  left,  with 
small  gablets  round  the  roof,  and  the  well, 
are  capitally  drawn.  A wood  scene  in  the 
third  act,  with  tent,  or  horizontal  canopy,  on 
the  left  hand  side,  with  the  picturesque  groups 
brought  before  it,  is  exceedingly  effective. 

Plans  of  Slaughterhouses. — Out  of 
thirteen  sets  of  plans  for  public  and  private 
slaughterhouses,  offered  for  competition,  con- 
taining excellences  of  a varied  character,  the 
directors  of  the  Islington  Cattle  Market  and 
Abattoir  Company  have  decided  upon  award- 
ing their  premiums  for  a public  slaughter- 
house to  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Hussey,  and  for  a 
private  one,  to  Mr.  T.  Turner,  of  Buck- 
lersbury.  We  do  not  exactly  understand  this 
decision,  having  previously  been  made  to 
understand  that  an  ingenious  plan  by  Mr. 
Gooch  was  selected. 

New  Churches.— At  Lambeth  two  new 
churches  are  about  to  be  erected,  one  to  be 
named  St.  Thomas’s,  and  the  other  St.  An- 
drew’s.  The  first  stone  of  a new  church 

was  laid  at  Gravesend  on  the  24th  ult.  Of 
the  cost,  about  2,000/.  have  been  subscribed, 
and  Lord  Darnley  gave  the  site,  besides  a 
donation  of  200/.  A large  sum  is  still  re- 
quired.  The  first  stone  of  a new  church 

was  laid  last  week  in  Victoria-road,  Kensing- 
ton. The  site  was  liberally  presented  by  H.  L. 
Vallotton,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining 
estate. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — The  fifth  arch 
from  the  north  side  of  this  bridge  appears  to 
have  sunk  to  some  extent,  and  means  are  being 
taken  to  secure  it  from  further  danger. 

The  Building  in  Hyde  Park.  — The 
contractors  have  begun,  and  are  proceeding 
vigorously. 

Lord  Ward’s  Pictures. — About  120  pic- 
tures, collected  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  by  Lord 
Ward,  have  been  placed  in  the  great  room  of 
the  Egyptian  Hall.  We  believe  it  is  Lord 
Ward’s  intention  to  make  them  accessible  to 
the  public. 

The  New  House  of  Commons. — With 
the  view  of  improving  the  acoustical  properties 
of  the  chamber,  a temporary  ceiling  has  been 
formed,  which  considerably  reduces  the  height 
of  the  apartment.  It  is  in  its  central  com- 
partment horizontal,  with  sides  and  ends  in- 
clining downward ; the  former  being  8 feet 
below  the  level  of  the  previous  ceiling,  and  the 
latter  13  feet  G inches.  We  are  told  that  the 
hearing  is  certainly  improved  : at  the  same 
time,  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  has  been 
materially  diminished,  the  upper  half  of  all  the 
windows  being  contained  in  the  space  between 
the  new  ceiling  and  the  old.  We  must  look 
into  the  matter. 

Exeter-iiall.  — Considerable  alterations 
are  about  being  effected  in  this  building,  with 
a view  to  remedy  defects  complained  of  in 
its  capabilities  for  sound.  The  raising  of  the 
present  flat  ceiling,  giving  it  an  arched  form, 
free  from  unnecessary  projections,  the  removal 
of  the  large  square  pillars  at  the  gallery  end 
of  the  hall,  and  throwing  back  the  organ  and 
wall  behind  it,  are  among  the  principal  im- 
provements which  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  directors  and  shareholders. 

Filter  for  Sea-water. — M.  Cardan  de- 
scribed at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a new 
system  of  filtering  intended  to  make  sea-water 
drinkable.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
syphon,  the  long  tube  of  which  is  filled  with 
powdered  charcoal. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers.— A general  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week  at  Bir- 
mingham, Mr.  M'Connell  in  the  chair,  when 
papers  were  read — by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  on  con- 
densation of  steam  in  Staffordshire  engines, 
and  improvements  in  them ; by  Mr.  Archd. 
Slate,  on  a blowing  engine  working  at  high 
velocities;  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Shipton,  Manchester, 
on  a new  reciprocating  engine  ; and  by  Mr.  T. 
Thorneycroft,  on  the  form  of  shafts  and  axles, 
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TENDERS 

Received  July  8th,  for  the  erection  of  a new  corn  ex  - 
change,  assembly  rooms,  and  markets,  at  Worksop  ; Mr. 
J.  C.  Gilbert,  Nottingham,  architect  :— 

I Whitaker,  Rotherham  £3,679  10  0 

Levick,  Worksop 3,090  0 0 

, Thompson,  Derby 3,995  0 0 

Gregg  and  Co.,  Worksop  2, 89-1  0 0 

Kestoven,  Rotherham 2,820  0 0 

Buttersby  and  Roberts,  Worksop  2,817  15  2 

Carlisle, 'Beighton  2,600  0 0 

Eerguson,  Nottingham  (accepted)  2,-195  10  0 

Received  July  30th,  for  the  erection  of  All  Saints  par- 
Bonage  house,  Derby ; Mr.  H.  J.  Stevens,  architect : — 

Rickards,  Derby  £1,690  0 0 

Swain,  ditto  1,490  0 0 

Bridgart,  ditto  1,350  0 0 

Thompson,  ditto  (accepted)  1,215  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Holloway  Ragged  Schools,  in  the 
Hornsey-road  ; Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect.  Quantities 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Gritten  : — 

If  Woods £1,199  0 0 

L Harding  1,457  0 0 

I Pilbeam  1,130  0 0 

Carter  and  Ellis 1,125  O O 

| Smith  1,093  0 0 

William  Hill  1,082  0 0 

Trego  1,074  0 0 

W.  M.  Hill  and  Son  1,025  0 0 

Eor  tho  erection  of  a house  at  Tver,  Bucks,  for  Mr. 
J.  A.  Edwards;  Mr.  Tyerman,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

I Shopee,  Uxbridgo  £1,645  0 0 

f Snowball,  Slough  1,482  0 0 

Hardy,  Cowley  1,556  0 0 

Kingbury,  Uxbridge  1,270  0 0 

Moreton,  ditto  (accepted) 1,108  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ W.  C.”  (politics  are  not  our  province.  We  regret  that 
an  acknowledgment  of  a long  communication  from  W.  C., 
mudo  some  tiruo  since,  was  not  sent,  by  accident,  though 
I written),  “ Ono  of  tho  Rejected  Designers,”  “ A Competi- 
tor,” “ An  Injured  Competitor,”  “ J.  B.,”  Bolton  (recipe 
t,jvas  given  in  a previous  number),  “ W.  P.,"  “ J.  J.  L.,'' 
,f  D.O.  E."  “ F.  G.,”  “ II.  W.,jun.,”“  A.B.,”  “ J.  G.,” 
Oxford  (thanks),  “ Ono  of  the  Unfortunate,"  “ J.  F.,”  “ J. 
M.”  (prospectus  was  not  inclosed),  “ S.  E.,"  “ Working 
Man,"  “ A.  C.  S.”  (will  find  a letter  elsewhere),  “ J.  H.,” 
“M.  P.,"  “ G.  S.,"  “ J.  J.  C.”  (next  week),  “ J.  G.  II.” 
(we  have  nothing  to  suggest,  but  shall  be  happy  to  see  tho 
j results  of  trip),  “ G.  M.,”  “ Walter  ” (next  week),  “ It. 
J.  J.”  (Adam  Black,  Edinburgh,  or  Longmans,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Co.,  London:  published  in  1830).  “The 
Architecture  of  Country  Houses,"  by  A.  J.  Downing,  New 
York : Appleton  and  Co.  1850. 

“ Book*  and  Addresses.” — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
I books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  adrertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADV3RTISBMSNTS. 

A UTOBIOGRAPHY  of  JOHN  BRITTON, 

-TIL  F.S.A. — Subscribers  to  the  BU1TTON  TESTIMONIAL 
arc  informed  Unit  the  greater  portion  of  the  above  Work  will  be 
ready  for  delivery,  at  No.  17,  BURTON  STREET,  on  and  after 
the  loth  day  of  August  next.  Of  this  W ork  the  following  numbers 

Imperial  4to.  with  proofs,  2 vols.  half  bound,  morocco;  only 
So  copies,  for  subscribers  of  I'd.  10s.  Demy  4to.  2 vols.  half  bound  ; 
125  copies  for  subscribers  of  :i L :is.  and  5 1.  5s.  i These  two  sizes  class 
with  the  Author's  “ Architectural  ” and  “ Cathedral  Antiquities,” 
aud  contain  six  prints  more  than  in  the  octavo  copies.)  Royal 8vo. 
500  copies,  for  subscribers  of  11.  is.  aud  21.  2s. ; with  variations  in 
the  illustrations,  lie.  for  eacli  class  respectively. 

Subscriptions  unpaid  will  be  received  by  DIXON  and  CO., 
bankers,  25.  Cliancery-laue. 

July  25,1850. 


On  1st  of  August,  price 2s.  No.  LXX1X.  (XLIII.,  New  Scries), 

THE  ECCLESIOLOGIST.  Published 

under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Ecclesiological  late 
Cambridge  Camden  Society. 

Contents  Ecclesiology  in  Guernsey— Addenda  to  the  List  of 
Printed  Service  Books — Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  Structure  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Chaneels— Colonial  Church  Architecture—' Tasmania 
— ^lr.  Lowe's  Theory  of  Lychuoscopcs— Notre  Dame  de  Paris— 
The  Cautus  Collcctarum— S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  <fce.— Biers  and 
Hearses— A Plea  for  a Burial  Guild,  and  Practical  Improvement 
In  Funerals— Reports,  Renews,  New  Churches,  4c. 

London  : J.  MASTERS,  Aldersgate-strect,  aud  New  Bond-street. 


ART-JOURNAL  FOR  AUGUST, 

X No.  14)i.  contains  TWO  HIGHLY-FINISHED  ENGRAV- 
INGS on  STEEL  from  Pictures  in  the  VERNON  GALLERY— 
“A  Greek  Girl,”  after  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.A.,  and  “The  Lake  of 
Comn,”  after  C.  Stanfield,  II. A. ; also  an  engraving  on  Steel,  from 
the  bas-relief  of  “ Grief.”  by  J.  II.  Foley,  A.R.A  Among  the 
lii  erary  contents  will  be  found—"  The  Chemistry  of  Pottery  Clay,” 
by  Robert  Hunt;  “Electrotyping  applied  to  Art-Manufactures,” 
by  Dr.  E.  Brauu ; “The  Royal  Cradle,”  witli  numerous  illustra- 
tions ; “The  Exhibition  of  1851,  its  Errors  and  Dang  rs  “ Manu- 
facturers versus  Dealers  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ;”  “ Photography 
on  Paper  aud  on  Glass.”  by  T.  A.  Malone  ; “The  Vernon  Gallery 
at  Marlborough  House,”  &c  , Ac. 

G.  VIRTUE,  25,  Paternoster-row. 


rgMIE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for 

X AUGUST,  price  2s.  fid.  contains— Who  wrote  Shakspcro’s 
Henry  VIII.  '—Contemporary  account  of  the  Funeral  of  Amy 
Robsart — A Record  of  Rambouillet — Michael  Drayton  and  Lodge, 
by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A.  — Memoir  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier,  by  F.  Harwell,  Esq.— Great  Literary  Piracy  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  published  by  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society—  The  True 
Principles  of  Church  Restoration— Memoirs  of  Mr.  Plumcr  Wal'd 
—The  Chron-clc  of  Queen  Jane— Tho  Duke  'if  Cambridge  at 
Hanover  : a Letter  of  Elizabeth  Dowager  Landgravine  of  llcsse 
Uomburgto  her  brother  King  George  the  Fourth— History  of 
Pottery,  by  Joseph  Marryat  (with  Three  Plitcsi— The  College 
Plate  at  Oxford  (with  Two  Plates)— A full  report  of  the  .Meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Oxford— With  Notes  and  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Month,  Review  of  New  Publications,  Historical 
Chronicle,  aud  Obituary,  including  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. Sir  Robert  l’ecl,  .Miss  Jane  Porter,  W.  C.  Townsend.  Esq., 
Rev.  William  Kirby,  F.K.S.  ; Ac.  &c. 

NICIIOLS  and  SON,  25,  Parliament-street. 


FOR  1850. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK  ; or.  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all 
kinds  of  Artificers’  work : with  the  modem  practice  of  Measuring, 
and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  fur  regulating  the  con- 
struction of  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
upon  the  present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an 
Architect  of  emiucucc,  assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring 
Surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  Steel  Engravings  and 
numerous  W oodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s„  neatly  bound. 

Loudon:  Published  by  T.  KELLY.  Pnteruoster-row ; SIMPKIN 
aud  MARSHALL,  aud  way  be  Bad  of  all  booksellers. 


TVTEWS  ! NEWS  ! NEWS  ! — The  best, 

,.cJK>aPcst;'  anf*  largest  Newspaper  iu  the  world.— LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
or  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Salisbury-squarc,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND, 

published  iu  a concise  form,  so  ns  to  fit  the  pockot-l>nok. 

I t shows,  in  one  line,  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens, 
and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  from  2 01.  to  451  the  liuudred. 
Any  person  about  building  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest 
for  him  to  buy. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  Yorlc-strcct.  Covent  Oar- 
deu,  and  to  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Forwarded  by  post  for  13  penny  stamps. 


WIIEET  WINDOW-GLASS.— To  Glaziers, 

Builders,  and  others— EDWARD  DRIVER  and  Co.  18, 
Cullu m-street,  Fcnchurch-strect,  London  (late  of  Graceoliurch- 
street),  beg  to  inform  the  trade  generally,  they  are  now  selling  the 
above  Glass,  Ifi  ounces  to  the  foot,  and  of  good  glazing  quality,  in 
boxes  containing  200  square  feet,  of  various  sizes,  up  to  44  by  30,  at 
the  reduced  price  of  2|d.  per  square  foot— Terms,  Cash. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENUlNK.and, owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  1’ER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 

Sainted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terras.— CH  ARLES  LONG, 
o.l.  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portmau-square.-  Cash  only. 


I?  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  tho  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  host  manufacture,  ami  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  nr.d  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass,— size,  S6  inches  by  58, — well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse.  315,  Oxford-strcct. 


SOIIO  PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET, 

PATENT  PLATE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 2'!,  Soho-square,  and  George-ynrd,  Crown-street,  Soho.— 
ALFRED  GOSLETT  bogs  to  inform  architects,  builders,  &c..  that 
he  is  now  supplying  Belgian  Sheet  Glass,  of  large  size  and  very 
good  quality,  at  42s.  the  case  of  200  feet  (case  included),  ornamental 
glass  of  very  superior  designs  cut  to  order  from  !>d.  per  foot ; and 
that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
crown,  sheet,  patent  plate,  coloured  and  ornamental  glass,  either  iu 
crates,  as  manufactured,  or  cut  to  given  size. 


UD  HO  MAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  enu  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  l’lainand  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  t inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates.  &c.  Ac  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  Ac.;  Milled  and  Sheet  Lead; 
Lead  Pipe  from  J inch  to  41  inches  bore;  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumber'sand  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  aud  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses  — Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without, 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  Juuc  15. 


CA.  NOSOTTI  respectfully  calls  the  atteii- 

o ti«n  of  Builders  and  others  to  his  magnificent  stock  of 
LOOKING  aud  CONSOLE  GLASSES  iu  elegant  gilt  ornamented 
frames,  of  all  dimensions,  Cons  de  aud  fine  Tables,  Girandoles,  Ac. 
Also  a large  stock  of  silvered  and  unsilvered  plates.  A liberal  dis- 
count will  be  allowed  to  the  trade  from  the  marked  prices.  A 
further  discount  for  cash.  3!'S,  Oxford-street,  three  duel's  from 
Dean-street,  Soho.  Established  182i 


D 


ECORATE  YOUR  DRAWING-ROOMS 

— WITH  FOLLIT'S  DURABLE  CARVING  AND  GILD- 
ING.—FOLLIT'S  LOOKING  GLASSES  arc  ndmitted  su- 
perior to  most  manufactures,  from  the  peculiar  brilliancy  and 
substance  of  liis  CRYSTAL  PLATE  GLASS,  perfectly  co- 
lourless. FOLLIT'S  Patent  OAK  CA RVING, univcisullv  admired 


for  framing  the  Art  Union  (for  which  there  arc  new  registered  de- 

- - - - , — ...  great  perfection,  and  the  prices  ci 

reduced.  FOLLIT'S  DURABLE  GILDING,  worked 


generally, 
-derably 
iiiBU.  woraca  Dy  a new 
process  (patented),  is  warranted  to  keep  its  brilliancy  considerably 
longer  than  under  the  old  method,  and  when  faded  and  usually  re- 


quired to  be  re-gilt,  will  clean  equal  to  new.— May 
gratis,  priced  sheets  of  designs  for  window  cornices,  picture-frames, 
looking-glasses,  console  tables,  screens,  ottomans,  brackets,  Ac.  Old 
gilding  renovated.  Estimates  for  glazing  shop-fronts  with  the 
colourless  British  plate,  particularly  adapted  where  clear  light  is 
required,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  extent 
of  his  trade,  and  the  strict  economy  in  the  conduct  of  his  business, 
W.  F.  is  enabled  to  offer  many  advantages  unattainable  at  other 
establishments.  Important  to  the  trade  and  large  buyers. 

1VM.  FOLLIT,  Crystal  Plate-Glass  Factor  aud  Manufacturer, 
Curver  and  Gilder,  03,  Fleet-street.  Note— Corner  of  Bouverie- 


Window  sasii  line.— r.  s.  Nnvaii 

and  Co.’s  Patent  Copper  Wire  Cord,  and  Brass  Axle 
Pullies  to  suit  the  same.  Gilt  and  Plated  Cord  for  hanging  pictures. 
Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 

B.  S.  NE WALL  aud  Co 's  “ PATENT  WIRE  STRAND  » 
FOR  FENCING. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  A SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  ease 
with  wliioh  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carriage  aud  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  are  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  28  feet; 
also.  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  & SONS, 

8,  Crescent,  Jewin-strcct,  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


I FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  PIPES 

AND  TUBING,  for  Railway  Companies,  Brewers,  Dis- 
tillers. Fire  Engines,  Ga=  Companies,  Gardening  and  Agricultural 
purposes. Ac. —J.  1..  HANCOCK'S  patent  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  IlOSE-PIPES  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor, 
and  acids  without  injury — do  not  become  hard  or  still  iu  any  tem- 
perature (but  are  always  perfectly  flexible)  and  os  they  require  no 
application  of  oil  or  dressing,  arc  particularly  well  adapted  for 
Fire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines.  Gardens,  Liquid 
Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is 
required.  Blade  all  sizes,  from  I inch  bore  upwards,  and  of  any 
length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  with 
brass-taps,  copper  branch  and  roses  complete,  ready  to  be  attached 
to  pumps,  water-butts,  or  cisterns.  Sole  manufacturer,  JAMES 
LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswcll-mews,  Goswell-road,  Loudon. 

N.B.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 
hot-water  aud  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  any  thick- 
ness for  all  kinds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes. 


It 


[ EDUCED  PRICE  S.— E D WARD 

Pimlico  Basin, 


SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-. 

. to  ncquaint  Builders  aud  the  Trade  that  he  .... 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  estali  . . 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  O A K and  DEAL  PRE- 


PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING 
all  sorts,  from  i inch  to  1J  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Moulding;  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


I FLOORING. — ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  ecnerallv,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  R EDUCE  1 ' the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  F L(  )OR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  r,  quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  It.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  Hi;  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  iu  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  ana  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark- 
bridge  Wliarf.  Banksidc,  October,  1819. 

nPIIOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arras,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  TUAN  ANY  ADVERTISED:  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  beat  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  dealsand  scantling  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak.  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  aud  lir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawu  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 

AK  TIMBER  of  ENGLJsITg ROWTH, 

cut  to  any  size  and  scantling,  delivered  in  any  part,  of 
London  at  from  3s.  per  foot  cube.  Estimates  given  for  any'qiiantitv, 
and  the  trade  supplied.— Apply  to  RD.  MAY,  90,  Leadenhall- 
slreet. 

MEM  EL  TIMBER  FOR  SALE.— £3.  per 

Load  of  50  Feet.'  Avrage  length,  an  feet.  13}  inch's  square. 
Terms,  cash.— Particulars  of  Messrs.  HERTSLET  aud  CO.  Adelidii 
Wharf,  London. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1 J in.  yellow,  per  sq. ....  20s.  Od.  I 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  Od. 

1 „ „ „ ....  17s.  fid.  5 „ „ lls.  Od. 

11  „ „ ► ....  14s.  Od.  | i 10s.  fid. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCH  BUTT  and  Go,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Iving’s-road,  Chelsea. 


SAW  MILLS.  QILLINGnAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

Ha 'UMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

S-  and  BATTENS, Ac., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  1’atei  t 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  tho  Ore- vein  r 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  homo  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham- street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

PANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING.  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  iu  all  tlndr 
branches  executed  witli  the  greatest  despatch  aud  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different,  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-BIILLS,  WEN  LOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builder;,  carpenters, 
and  tho  trade,  to  tlieir  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  nnd  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  band,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  HOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices. 


NITED  KINGDOM  BENEFIT 

SOCIETY,  Office,  No.  20,  Mcrccrs-street,  I 


u 


those 


tablished  and  Enrolled  1839.— The  Membei  . 
of  becoming  Members,  arc  respectfully  informed  that  the 
Private  Office,  situate  as  above,  is  now  open  for  general  business. 
Monthly  meetings  on  the  first.  ■ ccond,  and  third  Mondays  in  every 
month,  lialf-past  Seven  till  Ten  i’.. m.  Sick  Members  and  all  other 
claimants  paid  on  Friday  evenings  from  Seven  till  Nine.  The 
office  will  nlso  he  open  to  reeoive  contributions  every  day  (Sunday 
excepted)  from  Ten  till  Seven. 

By  order  of  the  General  Committee  nnd  Trustees, 

Mr.  GEORGE  CHILCOTT,  Chairman. 
Healthy  men  under  thirty-six  years  of  age.  in  the  receipt  of  at 
least  2Js.  per  week,  whose  employment  is  not  injurious  to  health, 
are  eligible.  If  residing  iu  the  country,  may  he  admitted  without 
personal  attendance.  Apply  (post-paid)  to  the  Office  fur  a Form. 
Entrance  Fee,  4s.  (including  copy  of  Rules).  Contributions, 
3s.  fid.  permonth  (including  everything)  ; Benefits  iu  Sickness,  per 
week,  lfis. ; Member's  Death,  201;  Member’s  Wife  or  Nominee, 
10).  ; Wife's  Lying-in,  11  his. : if  Loss  by  Fire,  W. ; Super- 
annuated, per  week,  4s. ; if  Imprisoned  for  Debt,  per  week.  5s. 
Superannuated  or  imprisoned  members  excused  Ci 

P.S.  All  money  ' ~ 

bury,  to  JOSEPI 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPAN  Y.  Established  at  York,  1821,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital  500,0001. 

Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park, 

G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Slieriff'-Hutton  Park, 
ltobt.  Swnnu,  Esq.,  York. 

Banker*.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  ana  Co.,  York. 

Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman.  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  life  insurances,  and  to  the  distinction  which  is 
made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  1001 


Age 

next 

birth- 
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1 If!  2 

1 19  9 

2 2 10 

2 13  0 
2 17  2 


Age 


15  12  1 


A Gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
l his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
the  tame  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  fur 
an  annual  payment  of  191.  17s.  fid. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  aud  every  linormatiou  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  are  also  effected  by  this  Company  on  the 
most  moderate  terms.  AGENTS  are  WANTED  in  those  'Towns 
where  no  appointments  have  been  made.  Applications  to  lie  made 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN,  Actuary  aud  Secretary,  York;  or  to 
Mr.  HENRY  HINSDALE,  12,  AVcllington-street,  Strand,  A;cut 
f or  Loudou. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[August  3,  1850. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leioester-%quare. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE,  and 

COMFORT  WITH  ECONOMY.-HOT  WATER  A PDA 


and  FURNACE.”  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  hest  means  by  which 
any  Church  or  Chapel,  School-rooms,  or  other  buildiug  (public  or 
pnvatcl  can  be  warmed,  so  ns  to  produce  a pure  atmosphere,  at  an 
agreeable  temperature,  without  risk  of  lire.  It  is  fixed  upon  a prin- 
ciple which  insures  its  efficiency,  requires  very  little  attention,  and 
will  be  kept  in  a perfect  working  order  at  a small  annual  charge, 
for  a number  of  years.— For  references,  estimates,  and  every  par- 
ticular, apply  to  the  patentee  and  sole  manufacturer,  WILLIAM 
HILL,  Enginoer,  Greenwich. 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— J. 

WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING’S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Ilot-Watcr  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  cutrnnce-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories. Ac  —TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  any  yet  introduced.— J . 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King's- 


STOVE  GRATES. — The  Best  and  Cheapest 

Grate  for  all  Useful  purposes,  is  PIERCE’S  UNIVERSAL 
FIRE-LUMP  GRATE,  made  of  the  finest  prepared  Fire  Loam  in 
one  entire  piece ; very  strong,  with  larec  Hobs,  Improved  Iron 
Bars,  Bott  m,  and  Trivet  complete  ; will  burn  either  Wood,  Coal, 
Coke,  or  Peat.  Price  1 Is.  6d.  and  13s.  Gd. 

Also,  his  IMPROVED  REGISTER  ED  COTTAGERS’ GRATES, 
on  the  same  principle,  but  adapted  for  warming  two  rooms,  with 
one  small  fire.  This  grate  is  constructed  so  as  not  to  require  any 
fixing  or  brickwork,  and  was  exhibited  nt  the  agricultural  shows 
of  the  present  year,  when  it  was  highly  commended.  Prices— 
22s.  «>d  - 25s.  ; 27s.;  nud  30s.-May  be  seen  at  PIERCE’S  PYRO- 
PNEUMATIC  STOVE-GRATE  MANUFACTORY,  5,  JERMYN- 
STREET.  REGENT-STREET. 

“ A C'ottaeers'  Grnte,  on  one  of  the  best  principles  we  ever  saw, 
Bliown  by  W.  Pierce,  was  both  chcnp  and  compact.”— Exeler  Wes- 
tern Timex,  July  20,  I860. 

*«"  Old  Stoves  modernised,  and  altered  to  the  above  principle 


road,  Chelsea. 


I7ULKES’  RANGE  and  STOVE  Manu- 
factory,'and  Builders’  Ironmongery  Warehouse,  III  and 
92,  Park-street,  Camden-town.— An  extensive  stock  of  ranges,  bright 
and  black  registered  stove-i,  rain-water  pipes  and  guttering,  sash- 
weights,  and  all  kiuds  of  builders'  ironmongery,  at  same  prices  as 
advertised  by  other  houses. 


GRICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE.  18,  Walworth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2Jd.  per  inch  ; Register 


Stoves,  sd.  per  iuch. 

3-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  l is.  od.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

15s.  14s.  Gd.  14s.  13s.  12s.  Gd.  cwt. 
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1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

6-inch  3-bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Sootoli  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 148.  Gd.  per  dozeu. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  Os.  fid.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  &c.,  on 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 


r O BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.- 


Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs.  21  d.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  fid.  GJd.  7jd.  per  iuch. 
Self-acting  Raugcs,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
brought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

8 ft,,  21. 18s.  3 ft.  0 in., 7s.  4 ft.,  31 1! 


Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz,— 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  Gd.  per  cm 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

ll  1J  2 21  3 inch  and  larger, 

14s.  fid.  1-ls.  13s.  12s.  Gd.  12s.  per  cwt 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  Gd.  per  owt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


4s.  4s.  fid.  5s.  6d.  7s.  8s.  10s.  Gd.  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Ohiswell-street,  Finshury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  ou  application  at  the  Warehouse,  nr  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE,  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2Jd.  per  iuch. 

Register  Stoves.  3d.  per  inch. 

3- ft.  Self-actine  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boilers,  3fis.  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrougl  t bars aud  brightfittings,  58s.  ca. 
Cast  Rain-ivatcr  Pipe  { 

Cast  Gutters — 4 iuch,  8d.  per  yard. 

O.G.  Gutters  { iid.  Is.  peryard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose  {«_  a4a15(id.  & mailer  cwt. 

Sheet  Floor  Brads.  11a  9d.  per  owt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath,  14s.  per  cwt.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  Gd. 

G-inch  2-Bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs  and  best  Furniture 
Patent  Spindles,  15s.  per  doz. 

fi-inch  3-Bolt  RiLAYard  Mortico,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles.  2s.  9d. 

Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Hot  Water  Pipes,  8s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 


'T'O  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 


Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  Gd.  14s.  133.  13s.  per  cwt. 

1]  2 2i  3 inch. 

Cross  Gamet  Ilingcs,  per  dozen  pair. 


2s.  9d.  3s.  3d.  4s.  3d.  6s. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9jd.  lfild.  is.  id.  ls.5d.  is.  Sd.  per  yard. 
2 21  3 31  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue.  38s.  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  HI.  10s.  per  ton. 

Susli  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS- NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  application. 
A.  Ij.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
aud  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  fi,  Broad-street,  Bloomsburv.Lnudon. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  &c. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

and  Boobbyer.  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 


Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-markeL'  Loudon,*for 
the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  &o. , 
at  wholesale  prices. 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

lfis.  14s.  fid.  14s.  • 13s.  13s.  per  cwt 

D 11  2 21  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

]s.  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2d.  2s.  fid.  per  dozen. 


Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt.  Sash  Weights  5s.  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 


11  by  8 inches  . 

16  by  9 jjg 

Au  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,' Gilt,  &o! 


L^ks'1 lud8!  aCtnh°,0,knrf  Look*  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 

?.f  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  : 


also  Door  Furniture,  in  chi  nil,  ambc^^'la  ivorUfbouf 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Belf-pulls  auJLevere'ia^Site ' 
LOCKS  Ac0'  ^,,n!l',^V;;nt0re  ^SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
' universally  approved  of. -Established  marly  2mq 
L Sill.®  BUPP*y  ofsools  Irom  the  best  manufactories  at  the 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON 

Plain  or  Corrugated  for  ROOFS.  HOUSES,  &c.  Wholesale 
Retail,  and  for  Export. 

Apply  to  TUPPER  and  CARR, 

3,  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE.  LONDON: 
or  BROAD-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Patent  Galvanized  Iron  Guttering, 

Water  or  GnH-ijipes,  Hooping,  Wire,  iso. 


o the  trade. 


[RON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

L WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 


, JOHN  H.  PORTER. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  kinds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  furm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  Ac. 


Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 


UUflTKAfiTUHS. 

A NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

1 9 STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  THAMES-STREET. 


have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
size-,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
oil  descript  ion  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  aud  lowness  of  price;  comprising,  range,  re- 

Sister,  and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G..  and 
inlf- round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers’ 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  nir  bricks,  water-closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers,  forwarded  on  application. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80,Goswell-street  (late of 

Brick-lane, St.  Luke’s'.— J.J.  JONES  having  made  eroataddi- 
tions  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  aud  Ornnmcutal  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
verandahs, Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  aud  other  Brackets,  Oanti- 
Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 


other  Vhccls,  Wheel 

BAKER’S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Bain 
Water  Pjpes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 


Ranges,  Ac.,  alwi 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

18,  DRURY-LANE,  and  CHARLES-STREET,  DRURY-L  ANE, 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trnde  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tanks,  Pipes, 
IV  heels.  Pinions, Lathes,  and  Steam-engines;  Raugcand  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 
cotta. 

Estimatesgivcn for  Iron  Buildings.  Wrought-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors.  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  and  every  description  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  aud  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS, 
lfifi.  DRUltY-LAN E.  and  CHARLES-STREET. 


CHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklocks, 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  thorn.  They  are  made  of  all 
— •*  * to  wh”  ' ’ ” ■ 


sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  arc  applied,  and 
strong,  secure,  simple,  aud  durable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  are  particularly  neat  aud  portable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  a* 
cifectunliy  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ac.,  in  ease  of 
fi,r?.’,aP?  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglars. 

CHUBBS’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
Locks. 

CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St  Paul’s  Churchyard.  London. 


LEAD  BEATER,  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

DETECTOR  LOCK  MANUFACTURER  to  1IER 
MAJESTY'S  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE. 

LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb. 
LEADBEATER’S  strong  wrouglit-iron  FIREPROOF  BOOK 
SAFES.  CHESTS,  DOORS  for  STRONG  ROOMS,  PLATE 
CLOSETS,  PARTY  WALLS,  Ac.,  all  of  the  best  make,  secured 
by.  LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  and 
TJ^essing  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  afford  PERFECT 
■ .I,,  T V against  Fire  and  Thieves.  Extra  Strong  Cash  and 


Deed  Boxes,  Ac., sold  at  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES,  fur  securing  street  and  office  doors,  cauuot 
be  opened  by  false  keys  or  picklocks. 

A large  assortment  on  hand  of  all  sizes  and  fitted  for  every 
purpose  nt  LEADBEATER’S  FIREPROOF  SAFE  ami  DETEC- 
ToR.  LOCK  MANUFACTORY,  125,  A L D E RSOATE-STREET, 
CITY  , LONDON.— Estimates  sent  by  return  of  post. 


A vacancy  for  an  apprentice — a small  premium  required. 


TO  BUI1  DERS  AND  OTHERS. 

XT ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 

V -**-  Capturing  Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wych-strcct, 
.Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
^ 'HjES, and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

IIART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deoo- 
rators,  Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
“rnm-'?1'1  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  aud  also  to  their 

LOCKS  and  f.ATCHES  in  mortice,  rim,  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah's,  Chubb's, 
and  Pitt’s  Patent  — To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  nnd  [cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUN  DRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Lspagmolette  bolts.  Ac.  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES, including  Redmund's,  Smith’s, 
Golmige  s,  Gerish's,  and  Cotterell's  patents. 

* * b IN  I > FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
.eD»lRACI>,B0LT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
as  ,wcU  M for  inventions  ofnievit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interestsof  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  billow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  pnoes  shall  be  squally  as  low  as  those  of  uuy  other 
respectable  house. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— CO M PETITION  AND  OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
“The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac.,”  and 
of ‘‘London  as  it  is,"  otters  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, PcrspectiveViews.Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience he  has  had  in  such  subject  i,he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
^eutinlly  necessary  to  be  atteude  J to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 


\yOOD  CARVING.— J.  BARNETT  begs 

V » to  inform  Architects.  Builders.  Cabinetmakers,  Ac.  that 
he  executes  Wood  Carving  of  all  kiuds  with  prompts  ude  and 
economy  ; and  especially  with  a very  careful  adherence  to  the 
given  style,  whatever  it  may  be —14,  Woburu-buUdings,  Tavistock- 
square. 


Lead,  water-closets,  &c.— 

Plumbers  aud  builders  supplied  with  Patent  Pipe,  Cast 
and  Milled  Lead,  iu  sheets  or  cut  to  dimensions;  also  Pumps, 
Water-closets,  nud  every  description  of  brasswork  used  by 
plumbers,  at  WILLIAM  DENT'S  Manufactory,  21,  Newcastle- 
street,  Strand. 


'TJ.  LAZED  STONE  WARE  DRAIN 


PIPES.— TURNER  and  MOUNTAGUE,  Leigh, 
Southend,  Essex,  manufacturers  of  stone  ware  drain  pipes  and 
drain  tiles.  Drain  pipes  and  tiles  to  any  pattern.— Orders  received 
at,  aud  executed  from  Harrow-bridge  Wharf,  Stratford,  Essex: 


LAMBERT’S  PATENT  HIGH-PRES- 

SURE  and  SELF-ACTING  VALVE  COCKS  arc  war- 
ranted not  to  leak  under  the  heaviest  pressure,  and  to  be 
exceedingly  durable  ; they  have  been  continuously  in  use  during 
the  last  four  years,  without  needing  even  repair.  The  ball  valves 
run  a full  bore  on  the  least  desceut  of  the  hall ; the  friction  is  so 
exceedingly  slight  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  ct 


become  fixed  or  set  fast.  Tlicv  arc  also  much  cheaper  than  an v 
hall-tap  now  iu  use— Manufactured  solely  by  THOMAS  LAMBERT 
and  SON.  Patentees,  Short-street,  New  Cut,  Lambeth. 


I 


MPORTANT  SANITARY 


IMPROVEMENT.— The  cheapest  and  most  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  Stench  aud  Noxious  Vapours  arising  from  Sewers, 
Drains.  Cesspools,  Ac.,  is 

BUNNETT’S  PATENT  SELF-ACTING  .AND  SELF- 
CLEANSING EFFLUVIA  TRAPS. 

Thousands  have  now  been  used  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  with 
uniform  success  See  testimonials,  Ac.,  which  may  be  had  at  the 
Office,  28,  Lombard-strcct. 

Perfect  action  and  durability  arc  guaranteed. 

BENNETT  AND  (V).,  ENGINEERS  AND  I'ATENTEES  t»F 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SHUTTERS,  METAL 
SASIIES^  DOUBLY  TRAPPED  SELF-ACTING  WATER- 
CLOSETS;  Ac.  Ac. 

Office,  26,  Lombard-street;  Works,  Deptford,  Kent. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS.  AND  ENGINEERS. 
CHEAPEST  HOUSE  IN  LONDON  far  everv  description  of  hest 
Towu-inade  Brass  and  Copper  Work. 

PAN  CLOSETS  complete,  with  WHITE 

BASIN,  27s.— 2 inch  Lift  Pumps,  C3s. ; 24  in..  75s. ; 3 in.  87s.  fid. 
Cooks:  j in.,  Is.  8d.  ; 5 -8th  in., 2s. ; | in., 2s.  fid.— Copper  Pipes,  per 
foot : 1 in.,  lOd.  ; lj  in..  Is. ; lj  in..  Is.  2d.  ; 2 iiL,  Is.  (id.  •> 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  Steam  and  Water  Indi- 
oators^Ac^etjuallylow  at  A.  MoGLASHAN’S,  16,  Loug-acre,  and 


Hart-street.  Covcnt  Garden. 


[MPORTANT  SANITARY  IMPROVE- 


MENT. - F.  G OTTO’S  PATENT  SELF-DISCHARGING 
EFFLUVIA  TRAPS  have  now  bocnadopted  in  many  large  t jwns. 
It  has  been  found  the  best  preventative  for  the  escape  of  noxious 
effluvia,  nnd  combines  simplicity  of  construction  aud  economy 
with  its  many  other  recommendations. 


J.  J.  aud  S.  BEALE,  7.  Patrick's  Quay,  Cork. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  GOTTO  will  attend  to  all  communications 
addressed  to  him  at  Dover. 


UNION  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  and  DRAIN-PIPE  MANU- 
FACTORY, 14,  Vauxhall-walk, Lambeth.  Patronised  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  of  Woods  aud  Forests,  and  by  the  Metro 
politan  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 


WILLIAM  NORTHEN,  Inventor  of  Suit  GLAZED  BROWN 
STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN-PIPES,  in  every  variety  of  shape, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Contractors, 
and  Others  to  the  following  list  of  prices : — 

Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft.  Length 
2-in.  3-in.  4-in.  6-in.  9-iu.  12-in.  bore. 

Is.  lid.  is.  lOd. per  foot. 


Bends  and  J unctions  equally  low. 

N.B.  Drain-pipes  of  my  Manufacture  mav  also  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  ROSHEll,  at  their  Lime  Wharfs.  Albiou  Wharf,  Holland- 
street,  Blackfriars ; Millbank-street,  Westmiustcr;  Kiugsland 
Basin,  Kiugsland-road  ; and  Limekiln,  Limehouse  ; and  of  Messrs. 
MARTIN  and  WOOD,  Market  Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin. 

IMPROVED  DRAINAGE.  ' * TJ 

BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


STANDING,  FRANKLIN,  & STANDING, 

Sole  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the  PATENT  GLAZED 
STONE  WARE  SEWAGE  PIPE.  Offices,  25,  Comhill, entrance 
in  Change-alley ; Factory,  Bruutou's  Wharf,  Commercial-road, 
Limehouse. 

By  employing  their  patent  machinery,  S.  F.  aud  S.  are  enabled 
to  produce  a pipe  for  sewage  and  other  purposes  iu  every  way 
far  superior  to  those  made  by  any  other  process,  but  more  espe- 
cially iu  those  qualities  so  absolutely  essential  to  a perfect,  aud 
cleanly  mode  of  drainage.  From  the  great  nud  unifonn  amount  of 
pre-sure,  and  peculiar  construction  of  the  machinery  tallowing  the 
air  to  escape),  used  in  manufacturing,  their  pipes  ure  entirely  free 
from  air-bubbles,  proving  their  greater  strength,  durability,  and 
entirely  preventing  the  contents  percolating  through  ; they  arc 
much  smoother  on  the  inside,  insuring  a perfect  passage  far  the 


JUNCTIONS,  TRAPS',  CLOSET  PANS,” Water,  Gas,  nud  Clic^ 
mical  Pipes,  Architectural  Ornaments,  Vases,  Chimney  Pots,  &o 
Shipping  and  foreign  orders  executed  to  uuy  extent. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  offices,  20,  Coruhill,  where  prices, 
&c„  may  be  obtained,  and  licences  granted  for  the  use  f the  patent 
machine. 
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into  partnership  with  Mr.  Brayley  to  publish 
a satirical  ballad,  called  “ The  Guinea  Pig,” 
written  by  the  latter,  and  to  this  he  affirms  are 
to  be  attributed  “ The  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,”  “ The  Cathedral  Antiquities,” 
“ The  Architectural  Antiquities,”  and  various 
other  publications. 

Between  the  time  of  his  release  from  the 
cellars  and  the  adoption  of  literature  as  a pro- 
fession, he  experienced  seven  years  of  vicissi- 
tudes and  hardships. 

“ In  very  poor  and  obscure  lodgings,  ateighteen 
pence  per  week,  (he  says),  I indulged  in  study; 
and  often  read  in  bed  during  the  winter  even- 
ings, because  I could  not  afford  a fire.  When 
my  finances  allowed  I frequented  free-and- 
easy,  odd-fellows’,  and  spouting  clubs ; but 
my  expenses  never  exceeded  sixpence  a-night 
at  any  of  these  associations  of  smokers, 
drinkers,  and  convivialists.  Knowing  the 
value  and  truth  of  the  maxim,  “a penny  saved 
is  a penny  got,”  I abstained  from  laying  out 
money  on  any  article  not  absolutely  wanted, 
particularly  on  beer  and  spirits.  These  asso- 
ciations led  to  debating  societies,  then  very 
numerous  and  popular  in  London,  and  to  private 
theatres  and  lectures ; but  the  last  were  very 
rare.  Some  of  these  pursuits  and  associations 
were  not  merely  amusing  for  the  time,  but 
became  ultimately  of  great  benefit,  as  condu- 
cive to  mental  improvement,  to  correction  of 
manners,  language,  and  personal  deportment, 
and  also  tending,  in  some  degree,  to  cure  a 
nervous  timidity  and  shyness  which  belonged 
to  my  natural  disposition.” 

He  journeyed  on  foot  to  Plympton,  a dis- 
tance of  216  miles  : returning,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  situation  of  cellarman,  at  the 
White  Hart,  in  Bath,  but  failed  and  came 
back  to  the  metropolis,  almost  penniless,  shoe- 
less, and  shirtless.  He  was  then  employed  as 
cellarman  at  the  London  Tavern,  where  he 
was  in  the  cellar  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  eleven  at  night,  but  could  only  remain 
three  months,  and  then  engaged  as  clerk  and 
cellarman  with  a widow  in  Smithfield.  His 
next  engagement  was  with  Mr.  Simpson,  an 
attorney,  with  whom  he  continued  three 
years,  at  15s.  a week.  “With  this  small 
income,”  he  says,  “I  felt  comfortable  and 
happy;  as  it  provided  me  with  a decent 
lodging,  clothes,  and  food,  and  with  the  luxury 
of  books.  Having  but  little  writing  for  my 
master,  who  neither  had,  nor  was  qualified  to 
execute,  much  business,  I was  enabled  to  de- 
vote time  to  reading ; and  out  of  two  hours 
for  dinner,  I could  easily  appropriate  more 
than  one  to  booksellers’  shops  and  stalls,  by 
which  I acquired  a progressive  knowledge  of 
“ the  trade,”  as  well  as  of  the  value  and  con- 
tents of  books.  In  the  evenings  I frequented 
the  clubs  and  societies  already  referred  to,  and 
formed  connections  and  even  friendships  with 
many  persons  devoted  to  similar  pursuits.” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Simpson  led  him  to 
Messrs.  Parker  and  Wix’s,  of  Hatton-garden, 
where  he  obtained  20s.  a-week  : while  there 
he  joined  a debating  society  in  Coachmaker’s 
Hall,  where  he  made  several  acquaintances. 
We  need  not,  however,  follow  our  old 
friend  farther  in  his  career : he  was  now  be- 
ginning to  feel  his  way,  and  in  1799  he 
published  his  first  acknowledged  and  in- 
dependent work,  “The  Enterprising  Adven- 
tures of  Pizarro !”  From  that  time  to  this, 
a period  of  fifty-one  years,  he  has  been 
constantly  engaged  in  literary  occupation, 
the  results  of  which  are  well  known  to 
most  of  our  readers.  “The  Beauties  of  Wilt- 
shire,” was  begun  in  1801 ; the  “ Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,”  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Brayley,  in  the  same  year  ; the  “ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities  ” in  1805  ; and  the  “ Ca- 
thedral Antiquities  ” in  18 J 4. 


In  1845,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  a 
subscription  was  commenced,  to  present  to  Mr. 
Britton  a testimonial  of  appreciation  of  his 
many  useful  labours;  and  it  was  in  return  for 
this  that  he  undertook  the  autobiography  now 
before  us.  This  has  extended  itself  to  two 
fully  illustrated  volumes,  consisting  of  three 
parts.  The  first,  at  present  incomplete,  con- 
sists of  the  narrative  of  his  life,  with  incidental 
notices  of  men  and  events ; the  second  part  is 
entirely  occupied  with  an  analytical  account 
of  his  various  works,  carefully  written  by  Mr. 
T.  E.  Jones,  his  secretary  for  fifteen  years; 
and  the  third  part  contains  several  miscella- 
neous essays,  by  the  author,  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  some  anecdotical  matter. 

We  extract  the  following  curious  informa- 
tion from  the  concluding  observations  of  the 
second  part : — 

“ In  the  five  volumes  of  the  c Architectural 
Antiquities,’  the  author  had  30/.  per  number 
for  the  first  four  volumes,  with  10/.  additional 
for  such  numbers  as  were  reprinted,  to  meet 
an  increased  demand.  The  fifth  volume  re- 
quiring much  greater  research,  his  remunera- 
tion was  increased  to  50/.  per  number;  and  the 
total  so  charged  by  him  amounted  to  more 
than  1,800/.,  during  a period  of  twenty-one 
years.  The  sale  of  the  four  volumes  was  pro- 
fitable in  its  result  from  the  commencement; 
whilst  that  of  the  fifth,  and  most  elaborate,  was 
uniformly  unsuccessful.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Taylor’s  death  upwards  of  7,000/.  had  been 
divided  between  the  partners  as  profit  on  the 
four  volumes  ; whilst  the  fifth  had  barely  paid 
its  own  expenses.  The  stock,  coppers,  &c.,  of 
the  whole  were  sold  together ; and  the  final  ba- 
lance-sheet showed  a general  net  profit  of  about 
9,800/.  (from  1805  to  1826),  the  author’s  share 
of  which  was  3,266/.  Large  as  this  sum  ap- 
pears, when  added  to  the  payment  for  author- 
ship, it  is  obvious  that,  had  the  same  amount 
of  talent,  labour,  and  expenditure,  been  em- 
ployed in  trade  or  commerce,  a greater  return 
might  have  been  realised. 

The  ‘ Cathedral  Antiquities  ’ belonged  to  the 
same  parties  and  in  the  same  proportions  ; but 
Mr.  John  Le  Keux  was  admitted,  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  to  one- seventh  share  of 
the  profits.  The  author  was  allowed  50/.  per 
number,  as  a fair  remuneration  for  travelling 
expenses,  collection  of  materials,  directions  to 
draftsmen,  engravers,  printers,  authorship,  &c. ; 
but  in  the  year  1824,  when  the  work  had 
proved  unprofitable,  he  voluntarily  allowed  20/. 
per  number  to  remain  upon  the  credit  of  the 
publication,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately he  prosperous.*  When  the  remainder 
was  sold  by  auction,  a loss  of  more  than  400/. 
had  been  sustained,  which,  however,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  converted  into  a profit  of 
2,900/. — an  amount  barely  equivalent  to  in- 
terest on  the  proprietors’  advances.during  the 
twenty-one  years  (1814—1835)  over  which  they 
had  extended. 

The  profits  on  ‘ Pugin’s  Specimens  ’ was 
about  1,400/.  This  was  the  joint  property  of 
Mr.  Britton,  Mr.  Pugin,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Tay- 
lor. The  first  kept  the  accounts,  and  charged 
150/.  for  authorship,  of  which,  however,  more 
than  100/.  was  paid  to  his  friend,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Willson.” 

Returning  once  more  to  those  who  have 
addressed  us  on  the  hopelessness  of  their 
struggle  with  the  world,  we  would  say,  Take 
heart  by  what  Mr.  Britton  and  others  have 
done,  and  work  on  : energy  and  industry  will 
overcome  great  difficulties,  and  remember  that 
now,  as  ever,  “ the  only  road  to  human  welfare 
is  by  the  old  steadfast  highway  of  well  doing, 
along  which  all  must  travel  earnestly,  adjust- 
ing themselves  to  whatsoever  weather  may 
from  day  to  day  befall.  No  good  time  ever 
came  by  accident.  It  is  the  very  law  of  man’s 
present,  as  of  his  ultimate  salvation,'that  he 
shall  work  it  out  with  a sacred  “fear  and 
trembling,”  with  zealous,  undaunted  effort, 
with  daring  and  exalted  enterprise.  That 
fable  of  the  twelve  stupendous  labours  of  the 

* The  20 1.  per  number  was,  ho  we  ver7 fi  nn]  ^abandoned  7 
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giant  Hercules  is  the  type  of  all  human  doing 
and  success,”  The  only  good  time  we  are 
justified  in  hoping  for  is  that  which  we  are 
capable  of  making  for  ourselves. 


ON  THE  BUILDING  OF  WADHAM 
COLLEGE. 


The  quadrangle  of  Wadham  College,  to- 
gether with  the  chapel  and  library  projecting 
from  it  eastward  into  the  garden,  forms  one 
mass  of  building,  which  was  begun,  finished, 
furnished,  and  occupied,  between  the  9th  of 
April,  1610,  and  the  4th  of  September,  1613, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

It  was  built  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  Priory 
of  Austin  Friars,  which  was  founded  late  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  about  the  year  1268  ; 
and  many  architects,  professional  as  well  as 
amateur,  have  affirmed,  that  the  chapel,  at  any 
rate,  cannot  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  but  must  be  the  remains,  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  the  Augustinian  edifice,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  very  beautiful.* * * § * *  The  win- 
dows of  the  chapel,  and  the  pillars  and  arches 
which  support  the  roof  of  the  ante-chapel, 
supply  the  chief  arguments  in  defence  of  this 
assertion ; for  few  will  deny  that  the  windows 
of  the  ante-chapel  are  sufficiently  in  keeping 
with  the  date  assigned  to  them. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  one  but  a 
professed  architect,  much  more  in  a person 
whose  knowledge,  even  of  architectural 
language,  is  very  small,  to  try  to  refute  this 
assertion,  60  generally  and  so  confidently 
made,  by  referring  to  the  mouldings  of  the 
chapel  windows,  or  to  the  proportions  of  the 
arches  in  the  ante-chapel,  however  strong 
may  be  his  opinion  that  these  parts  of  the 
building,  like  the  rest,  give  tokens  of  a de- 
based taste.  Nothing  but  historical  and 
documentary  evidence  can  be  conclusive  on 
such  points ; to  this,  therefore,  we  will  turn  at 
once. 

Now,  besides  the  statement  made  by  Antony 
a AVood.f  that  the  buildings  of  the  Priory 
“ chiefly  stood  on  the  south  part  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  southward  from  it,”  that  is,  between 
the  College  and  Holywell-street,  it  may  be 
clearly  shown  from  a deed!  of  the  Augustine 
Friars  themselves,  made  in  the  year  1456,  that 
their  chapel  did  not  stand  on  the  same  site  as 
the  present  chapel  of  the  College.  The 
dimensions  also  of  the  former  chapel,  as  re- 
corded by  William  of  Worcester,  § do  not 
agree  with  the  present  building. 

It  must  be  granted,  then,  that  the  present 
chapel  does  not  stand  upon  the  same  founda- 
tions, and  is  not  of  the  same  size  as  the  former 
one.  But  may  not  the  old  materials  have  been 
used  in  its  construction  ? In  particular,  may 
not  “ some  of  the  identical  windows  of  the 
Augustinian  Chapel  have  been  preserved  ? ” j| 


Certainly,  Antony  a Wood’s  statement,  that 
“ all  the  ruinous  buildings  of  the  Priory”  were 


“ pulled  down  and  levelled  with  the  ground, 
as  soon  as  the  site  had  been  purchased  by  the 
foundress,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  old  materials  were  used,  as  far  as 
they  were  worth  using,  in  the  structure  of  some 
part  of  the  college.  But  it  is  also  recorded  by 
Wood**  that  Thomas  Cawarden  [or  Cawerden], 
Esq.,  who  obtained  from  the  Crown  a lease  of 
“ the  ground  and  tenements,”  shortly  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Priory,  “ converting  every 
thing  to  his  profit,  carried  off  the  stone,  mate- 
rials, trees,  &c.”  This  lease  was  granted  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1541,  for  the  term  of 
one-and-twenty  years.  But  even  if  the  lessee 
did  not  retain  the  premises  in  his  hands  after 
the  1 6th  of  May,  1552,  6 Edw.  VI.,  when  the 
whole  site  was  sold  by  the  Crown  to  Henry 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Thomas  Duport,  gentle- 
man, he  still  had  ample  time  before  this 
alienation  to  remove  and  dispose  of  every  thing 
of  which  any  profit  could  be  made.  And  if 
Wood's  account  of  his  proceedings  is  to  be 
trusted,  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  in  1610 


t.  a Wood,  quoted  (after  Stevens)  in  the  last 
Dugdale’s  Monaaticon  Anglicannm,  Vol.  "VI., 


* See  Ant. 
edition  of 
Part.  III.,  p.  1596. 

t Hist.  Coll.  p.  593,  ed.  Gutch. 

t Cited  from  the  Borstall  Chartulary,  by  Kennett,  in  his 
Parochial  Antiquities,  Yol.  II.,  p.  401,  cd.  1818. 

§ He  says  the  length  of  the  choir  was  60  paces,  the 
length  of"  the  nave  06  paces,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
church  -10  paces. 

" “ some  persons  are  inclined  to  believe.”  See 


T Hist.  Coll.  p.  593. 

**  In  “ Dngdale,”  as  before,  p.  1599. 


there  was  remaining  even  any  good  ashlar, 
much  less  any  entire  chapel  window,  which 
could  be  worked  up  again  into  the  new  edifice. 

This  reasoning  might  be  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  the  numerous  leases  into  which 
the  whole  site  had  been  divided  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  were  still  existing 
when  it  was  bought  by  the  foundress. 

There  is  preserved,  however,  in  the  archives 
of  the  college,  a folio  volume  of  about  144 
leaves  in  a parchment  cover,  which  must  be 
admitted,  by  any  careful  inquirer,  as  conclusive 
evidence  on  the  point  in  question.  It  is  “ A 
note  of  money  layde  out  about  the  buylding  of 
Wadhame  Colledge  from  the  nynth  of  Aprill 

1610. ”  After  the  first  three  pages,  which  are 
occupied  with  sundry  preliminary  payments,  it 
contains  a detailed  account  of  the  whole  ex- 
penditure week  by  week,  giving  the  names  of 
the  workmen  and  labourers  employed,  stating 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  their  work,  and 
comprising  also  the  purchase  of  all  mate- 
rials of  every  kind.  And  in  the  course  of  it 
the  cost  of  each  separate  window  of  the  chapel, 
as  well  as  of  the  hall  and  ante-chapel  (in  which 
the  windows  are  uniform),  is  set  down  so 
plainly  as  to  leave  room  for  no  doubt  or  dis- 
pute. 

The  chapel  has  five  windows  on  each  side. 
One  of  these  was  made  in  April  and  May 

1611,  at  the  cost  of  6/.  10s.  which  was  paid  in 
three  instalments.  No  further  entry  concern- 
ing them  occurs  during  that  year.  In  1612 


(new  style)  they  were  resumed,  and  the  re- 
maining nine  were  finished  by  the  1st  of 
April  at  the  cost  of  6/.  each  window,  paid  on 
the  completion  of  each.  The  great  east  win- 
dow was  begun  in  April  1612,  but  was  not 
quite  finished  before  the  following  Septem- 
ber.* It  cost  22/.  10s.  The  name  of  the 
mason  who  made  them  was  John  Spicer. 

The  ante-chapel,  hall,  and  common  room 
contain  eighteen  windows  of  uniform  design. 
They  were  begun  in  December  1611,  and 
finished  in  May  1612,  at  the  cost  of  3/.  18s.1 
each.  The  bay  window  of  the  hall,  made  in 
March  1612,  cost  7/.:  the  large  window  cost 
10/.,  and  was  made  in  May  and  June  of  the i 
same  year.  The  mason  employed  was  Wil- 1 
liam  Arnold,  whose  name  is  most  frequently 
written  Arnoll. 

The  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  library 
was  made  in  August  1612,  by  Edward 
Arnold  (or  Arnoll),  for  9/- 

In  order  to  corroborate  these  statements,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  a specimen  of  the 
document  quoted,  the  account  for  the  week 
ending  Feb.  8,  1612  (new  style),  is  here  faith-  i 
fully  transcribed.  Many  a week  with  morei 
varied  items  might  have  been  chosen,  espe-: 
cially  in  the  summer  months ; but  the  tran- 1 
script  would  have  been  the  longer ; and  it  is  i 
hoped  that  this  one  will  be  sufficient  as  a 
specimen  of  the  book.  Subjoined  to  it  arei 
several  particulars,  of  more  or  less  interest, s 
extracted  from  various  parts  of  the  volume. 


The  Charge  from  the  3 d till  the  8 of ffebruary. 


fremasons 

taskers. 


Quarry  men. 


chimneyes. 


bords. 

Carpenf. 


Clay. 

Timbr  Car. 


Ric.  Bud,  101,  & 9 foote,  at  16d 

0 

14 

1 

Tho.  Napp,*  41,  & 11  foote  .. 

0 

6 

3 

John  Arden,  31,  & 7 foot 

0 

4 

7 

Ric.  Gurden,  G1,  & 8 foote 

0 

8 

5 

Walt1  Knight,  21,  & 5 foot  . . 

0 

3 

1 

John  flips,  121  . . 

0 

16 

0 

Nic.  Dier,  51,  St  7 foote 

0 

7 

3 

John  Wilshere,  131,  & 3 foote.. 

0 

17 

7 

Hugh  Allen,  131,  & 10  foot  .. 

0 

18 

3 

Wm  Arnoll,  for  making  a window  for  the  hall 

3 

18 

0 

for  62  foote  of  ashler  . . 

0 

5 

2 

John  Spicr,  a window  for  the  chappie.. 

6 

0 

0 

John  Beale,  78  foot  of  ashler  . . 

0 

Pelr  Plomer,  56  foote  of  batlem',  at  3d. 

0 

14 

0 

for  77  foote  of  ashler  . . 

0 

6 

5 

John  Spicr,  155  foote  of  ashler 

0 

12 

11 

for  making  a dore 

0 

8 

0 

flidler,  191,  & 11  foote,  at  16d. 
for  ridding  a quarry 

1 

6 

3 

1 

15 

0 

Smedmore,  321  . . ..  .. 

2 

Shillingworth,  251 

1 

13 

4 

Arnold’s  weekeley  wags 

0 

10 

0 

Peeter  Plomer,  5 dayes,  & dim. 

0 

9 

John  Plomer,  5 dayes  . . 

0 

5 

6 

Edward  Ever,  6 

0 

8 

0 

Edward  Led  win,  4 

0 

b 

4 

Wat.  Led  win,  3 

0 

4 

0 

John  Clavy,  3 . . 

0 

4 

0 

Marks  Bolston,  3 

0 

4 

0 

Tho.  Norrice,  5. . 

0 

5 

0 

John  Hucker,  5. . 

0 

6 

8 

Wm.  Lovis,  6 dayes 

0 

5 

6 

Humfry  bevis,  6 

0 

b 

6 

Steven  Marks,  3 at  8d... 

0 

2 

0 

Ric.  Wms.,  3 

0 

2 

0 

John  Austin,  6 . . 

0 

4 

0 

Greg.  Sawell,  6.. 

0 

4 

0 

Edward  Collins,  6 

0 

4 

0 

John  Barnard,  for  bords,  1,348  foote,  at  9* 

8d. 

6 

10 

0 

Thornton,  for  pticons,*  in  accompt.  . . 

2 

0 

0 

Medcalfe,  in  accompt.  . . 

2 

0 

0 

Slatford,  for  11  p.*  of  hings,  at  14d.  .. 

0 

12 

10 

For  5 p.*  at  12. . 

0 

5 

0 

Arthur  psons,*  for  23  load  of  clay,  at  lOd. 

0 

19 

2 

Alex.  Hill,  6 load  

G 

0 

Sum,  41".  9s.  7d 


In  all  these  places,  the  tail  of  the  letter  p in  the  MS.  is  marked  so  ns  to  indicate  a contraction.  The  words 


iiij1’.  xv*.  vjd. 1 


Vj".  XV1J*.  llja.|l 


vj  ’ Xs. 
ijn. 

if-  I 


XVlj*. 


XIXs.  1J°. 
vjs. 


meant  are,  Happer,  partitions,  pair,  and  Parsons. 


1.  The  first  page  of  the  account  contains 
payments  made  to  various  workmen  for  coming 
to  Oxford,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  from 
what  place  they  came. 


“ Imprimis,  payd  William  Radbyrde  for 

three  dayes  comminge  to  Oxforde  . . iiij®  ” 


‘ Payd  Henry  Chaffy  and  his  man  for 
three  dayes  comming  to  Oxford  . . vij5 


“for’ 


* The  last  entry  concerning  it  is  on  26  Sept.  1612  : 

tonniug  (?)  ol"  the  chappie  great  window,  1/.  10s.”  Tonmngi 
of  windows  occurs  elsewhere;  as  on  1 Feb.  1612  (newt 
style),  “ for  tonning  514  window  lights  at  2d.  4 1.  5s.  8d. 
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“ Payd  George  Spracket  to  bee  wrought 

out  at  his  comming  to  Oxford  . . xx‘  ” 
'I  “ Payd  John  Bishop  upon  an  accompt  to 

be  wrought  out  ..  ..  xx* *  ” 

“ Payd  William  Arnoll’s  three  men  for 

theyre  coming  to  Oxford  . . . . jx*  ” 

■ “ Item,  gave  them  xijd  in  beare  wn  I 

agreed  w,h  them  ..  ..  . , xijd  M 

1 The  whole  sum  paid  in  this  way  was  10 /.  8s. 

It  appears  from  subsequent  entries  that  all  the 
1 workmen  who  received  it  were  masons.* 

I 2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  several 
< yoke  of  oxen,  with  carts  or  waggons,  under 
ii  the  charge  of  four  “plowmen,”  were  sent  up 
;i  from  Merifield,  the  seat  of  the  Wadhams,  near 
i Ilminster,  in  Somersetshire,  to  help  in  drawing 
1 stone  and  other  materials.  The  third  page 
ij  contains  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  amount- 
I inff  t0  3/.  8s.  Nearly  a week  was  spent  in  it; 

the  halting-places  for  the  nights  being  Yeovil 
S (spelt  Evill),  Mere,  Amesbury,  Hungerford, 
i|  and  Abingdon.  The  oxen,  however,  seem  to 
i have  done  but  little  service,  and  in  November 

i 1610  they  were  all  sent  home  again,  having 
i!  been  in  Oxford  barely  six  months. 

I 3.  The  quarries  from  which  the  stone  for 

ii  the  College  came,  are  not  determinately  fixed 
1 by  these  accounts.  Some  was  had  from  Bur- 
| ford , and  masons  were  sent  there  to  work  it. 

For  instance,  under  the  date  of  25th  January, 
1612  (new  style),  the  following  entries  ap- 
: pear : — 


“frpmasons 
by  the  day. 


Vm.  Blacksliaw  for 
a moneth’s  work 
at  Burford  ...  2 
his  sonne  for  a 
moneth  there  ...  1 12  0 
for  bords  to  make 

moulds  0 

for  2 tun  of  stone 
at  burford  quarry  0 8 0 


Again  on  4th  April,  1612,  under  the  head 
of  “boatmen”  we  find  “John  Smith  for  1 
boat  load  of  burford  stone,  7s.  6d.”  Proba- 
bly this  stone  was  employed  for  ridge-stones 
of  the  roofs,  which  seem  to  be  called  “ creste  ” 
or  “ crests  ” in  this  volume.f 
A considerable  quantity  of  stone,  called,  for 
the  most  part,  “ rag-stone  ” or  “ wall-stone,” 
came  by  way  of  “ High  Bridge.”  On  22nd 
December,  1610,  we  find  these  entries,  under 
the  head  of  “ stones  brought : ” — 

“ pd.  Triplow  for  27  load  of  Ragstone 
brought  to  high  bridge  at  12d 
the  load  . . . . . . . . 17  0 

“ Alexander  Hill  for  carr.  27  load  of 
Ragstone  from  high  bridge  to  the 
Colledge  . . . . . . . . 0 18  0” 

But  by  far  the  largest  quantity  was  got 
from  quarries  opened  in  ground  belonging  to 
Magdalen  College,  the  name  of  which  is  first 
found  in  the  first  week  of  July,  1610.  Pay- 
iments  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  several 
persons  for  the  purchase  of  stone,  or  for  the 
use  of  quarries  in  various  places.  In  particu- 
lar, a Mr.  George  Brome  received  3 /.  15s. 
quarterly  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  till 
IMichaelmas  16 12,  if  not  later,  as  quarry- 
rent,”  or  rent  “ for  quarry  ground.”  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
IMagdalen  College  liberally  allowed  stone  to 
be  taken  from  their  quarries  for  the  work 
without  making  any  charge  for  it.  No  entry 
of  m*ney  paid  to  them  can  be  found  ; but  at 
ithe  end  of  the  year  1610  appears  the  following 
item  : — “ For  books  given  to  Magd.  Coll,  for 
ithere  quarryes,  20 1.”% 

4.  Oak  timber  was  purchased  out  of  Cumnor 
Wood  from  Lord  Norris,  the  ancestor  of  the 
£arl  of  Abingdon.  Entries  like  the  following 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  : — 
f‘Pd.  to  my  L.  Norrice  for  100  of 

oaks 133  6 8 ” 

‘ To  Mr.  Munke  L.  Nor.  his  steward 

for  oks 5 0 0 ” 

‘ Pd.  to  the  L.  Norice  his  woodward 

for  Ernest  for  210  okes  ..  8 16  8” 

1 Pd.  for  felling  the  27  great  oaks  at 

8d.  a peice  . . . . . . 0 18  0 ” 

‘ Pd.  Thomas  Rode  for  carriag  of  36 
tunne  of  timber  from  Cumner 
woods  to  the  water  side  . . 2 5 0 ” 

1‘  Pd.  for  carriage  of  7 boatload  of 

timber  at  29  ld.  ..  ..  0 14  7” 


* Similar  items,  likewise  concerning  masons,  are  found 
Ufterwards  ; as  on  13th  July,  1611,  “ Peetr.  Peetr.  (proba- 
y)ly  an  error  for  Peetr.  Plomr.)  and  his  company  for  coin- 
ing up,  21.  8s.” 

* t See  under  24th  August,  1611 : “ Pd.  Blaekshaw  on  an 
.'ciccompt  for  crests  to  bee  brought  io  the  colledg,  31." 

I t Trinity  College  also  appears  to  have  done  something 
1 to  forward  the  work.  Under  date  of  24th  August,  1611, 
,'p  rca(j : “ E°r  wyne  given  to  the  president  and  fellowes 
rn  Trinity  Colledg',  iu  way  of  gratuity  for  the  grove,  4s.” 


“ Tho.  Brayden  for  carrying  101  of 

timber  from  highbridge  ..  0 13  4” 

5.  Antony  a Wood  tells  us  that  the  first 
stone  was  laid  with  much  ceremony  on  the 
31st  July,  1610.  In  that  week  occur  the 
following  items : — 


11  for  3 barrells  of  beere  . . 
for  cakes  bisket  & pruine 
bread 

for  musicke 
for  wine 
for  servitors 


1 4 0 

1 1 10 

2 0 0 
1 10  0 
0 12  0, 


viI.vij‘*xd.” 


6.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,* 

was  consecrated  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter,* 
29th  June,  1613;  when  an  entertainment 
seems  to  have  been  given,  far  more  costly, 
considering  the  relative  value  of  money,  than 
anything  that  is  usual  in  these  days.  The 
item  runs  thus  : “pd.  for  diet  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Chappie 83  15  0.” 

7.  It  might  be  expected  amidst  all  this 
minute  information,  that  the  name  of  the 
architect,  and  the  amount  of  his  remuneration, 
would  certainly  be  found.  No  payment,  how- 
ever, to  any  person,  for  designs  or  plans  of  any 
kind  can  be  discovered.  The  word  “ architect” 
does  not  occur,  nor  any  phrase  which,  accord- 
ing to  modern  usages,  would  be  equivalent  to 
it.  The  expression  which  comes  nearest  to  it 
is  “ head  workeman,”  which  occurs  once,  and 
once  only,  at  the  second  page  of  the  book,  in 
the  account  for  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
26th  May,  1610,  being  the  first  of  the  weekly 
accounts.  “ Payd  the  head  workeman  for 
wages  from  the  beginning  of  the  worke 
iiijH.”  The  account  for  the  next  week  begins 
thus : “ Imprimis  William  Arnolls  weekely 
wages,  xx*‘  ” In  other  weeks  we  find  the 
same  item  under  various  heads,  mostly  among 
the  masons,  sometimes  with  the  layers,  and 
once  certainly  (whether  intentionally  or  not) 
among  the  labourers.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  “ the  head  workeman  ” 
and  William  Arnoll  (or  Arnold)  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  It  was  he  who 
made  the  windows  for  the  hall  and  ante- 
chapel,  and  he  and  his  men  (who  are  often  thus 
mentioned)  seem  to  have  been  the  masons 
chiefly  employed  in  building  the  quadrangle. 
William  Arnold  received  1/.  as  his  “weekly 
wages”  to  the  19th  of  October,  1611 ; from 
that  day  to  the  20th  of  June,  1612,  he  received 
10s.  a week ; after  that  date  (by  which  time, 
be  it  observed,  the  ball  windows  were  quite 
finished)  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
book.  Several  other  persons  of  his  name, 
probably  relatives,  were  employed  as  masons 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work;  one  of  whom, 
Edward  Arnoll,  succeeded  him  in  the  receipt 
of  the  weekly  wages  of  10s.  up  to  the  28th  of 
November,  1612,  from  which  time  the  entry  is 
discontinued.  No  doubt  the  work  was  now  so 
far  advanced,  that  the  superintendence  of  a 
“ head  workeman  ” was  thought  unnecessary. 

It  is  a coincidence,  possibly  not  quite  acci- 
dental, that  the  steward,  agent,  or  man-of- 
business,  employed  by  the  foundress,  and  in- 
deed residing  at  her  seat  at  Merifield,  was 
named  John  Arnold.  He  assisted  in  making 
the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  Augustine 
Priory  for  her ; and  the  volume  from  which 
these  extracts  have  been  made  contains  evi- 
dence that  he  assisted  likewise  in  superintend- 
ing the  building  of  the  College.  Towards  its 
completion,  at  the  end  of  March,  1613,  one  of 
the  masons,  who  had  been  employed  through- 
out in  the  carving  and  more  delicate  parts  of 
the  work,  received  a gratuity  of  2 1.,  “ given  to 
him  by  Mr.  John  Arnold  for  his  care  in  the 
worke.”  John  Griffiths,  M.A. 

Wadham  College. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARTISTIC 
DOINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Royal  Irish  Yacht  Club-house,  Kings- 
town, is  just  completed;  it  is  situated  to  the 
left  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway. 
The  style  is  Grecian,  the  plan  rectangular, 
and  the  total  dimensions  are  139  ft.  2 in.  long 
by  58  ft.  2 in.  wide.  ‘The  front  elevation  is 
composed  of  an  Ionic  colonnade,  in  length 
92  ft.  5 in.,  breadth  8 ft.,  height  15  ft.  3 in.; 
the  pillars,  eight  in  number,  rest  upon  a plinth 
1 ft.  6 in.  high,  and  support  an  entablature 
(composed  of  frieze  and  cornice  only),  3 ft.  6 in. 
in  height,  surmounted  by  a parapet  3 ft.  10  in. 

* In  reference  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  founder,  and 
to  the  maiden  name  of  the  foundress. 
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* high.  The  wings  at  each  end  are  23  ft.  in 
width,  and  decorated  with  antie,  same 
height  as  column,  and  rustics  10  ft.  high.  A 
window,  with  consoles,  entablature,  and  pa- 
nelled pedestal,  and  fitted  with  French  sashes, 
is  in  the  centre  of  each  wing : in  the  inter 
spaces  of  the  colonnade  are  windows  with 
architraves  and  pedestals  only.  The  piers 
have  single  anUe  and  rustics,  carried  up 
to  soffit  of  entablature.  The  side  elevation 
is  composed  of  four  windows,  same  as  those  in 
wings  of  front,  the  piers  having  single  antafe 
and  French  rustics.  The  marine  elevation  is 
composed  of  seven  windows,  between  which 
are  panelled  piers  4 ft.  wide,  15  ft.  3 in. 
high,  and  projecting  12  in.  The  rustics  are 
carried  to  soffit  of  entablature,  and  continued 
to  extreme  ends.  Two  semi-circular  bows, 
20  ft.  diameter,  and  with  three  windows  each, 
form  the  wings.  The  parapet  is  balustraded. 
There  is  a terrace  180  ft.  3 in.  long,  and  20  ft. 
wide,  in  front  of  this  elevation,  which  will 
afford  facilities  for  witnessing  the  regattas  in 
the  harbour  and  bay.  From  this  terrace  there 
is  a flight  of  steps  descending  11  ft.  6 in.  to  a 
lower  terrace  or  boat-slip,  2 ft.  G in.  above 
high  water-mark.  The  retaining  wall  is  formed 
of  rough  hammered  black  stone,  with  piers  at 
intervals  of  about  10  ft. ; it  is  surmounted  by 
a frieze  and  cornice,  with  cantilever  blocks, 
and  a parapet  4 ft.  high  : between  the  piers  are 
circular  windows,  which  light  the  boat-stovv 
under  upper  terrace : the  cornices,  dressings, 
&c.  are  of  chiselled  granite.  The  interior  of 
principal  story  is  entered  by  a door  from  centre 
of  colonnade,  leading  to  a hall  24  ft.  6 in.  by 

20  ft.,  decorated  with  fourteen  antie,  12  ft. 

6 in.  high,  supporting  an  entablature,  with  an 
ornamented  panelled  coved  ceiling  over  it, 
surmounted  by  a semicircular  metal  dome 
light,  10  ft.  in  diameter.  From  this  hall  branch 
two  corridors,  leading  to  the  apartments  on  this 
story,  namely,  drawing-room,  43  ft.  6 in.  by 

21  ft.;  dining-room,  36  ft.  by  19  ft.;  private 
ditto  and  library,  23  ft.  6 in.  by  21  ft.;  museum, 
28  ft.  by  19  ft.;  billiard-room,  25  ft.  by  19 
ft.;  committee-room,  waiting-room,  &c.,  &c. 
Contract,  4,000/.  Exterior  is  of  Roman  cement. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mulvany,  architect ; Messrs.  Crowe, 
builders. 

The  benchers  of  the  Queen’s  Inns  are  erect- 
ing a new  wing  to  the  elevation  of  the  Temple 
facing  Constitution-hill.  Contract,  4,000/. 

There  is  a new  church  erecting  at  Philips- 
burgh  Strand,  county  of  Dublin.  The  plan  is 
cruciform;  length,  135  feet;  breadth,  35  feet, 
clear  of  walls;  transepts,  35  feet  by  15  feet;  to 
level  of  wall  plate  35  feet ; to  ridge  of  roof, 
59  feet : open  framed  roof.  Tower  (not  at 
present  erecting),  22  feet  square  by  85  feet 
high.  Thickness  of  walls,  2 feet  8 inches. 
The  flanks  and  angles  to  have  buttresses.  Cost 
will  be  about  1,200/.,  without  the  tower  walls 
of  hammer-dressed  black  stone.  The  dressings 
and  mouldings  are  of  granite. 

There  is  another  erecting  at  Mullinahone, 
county  of  Tipperary,  of  the  same  dimensions — 
the  elevation  slightly  altered.  The  cost  will 
be  about  1,400/.  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  archi- 
tect to  both. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Lawrence  O’Toole, 
Dublin,  has  been  recently  opened  for 
divine  service.  The  style  is  Early  Gothic. 
Interior  not  quite  finished.  The  tower,  which 
is  central  on  south  elevations  is  at  present  only 
carried  up  to  ridge  of  roof.  Walls  of  rubble, 
with  limestone  dressings.  Mr.  J.  B.  Keane, 
architect.  Cost,  when  finished,  will  be  about 
2,000/. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  have  just  com- 
menced a new  lunatic  asylum  at  Mullingar,  to 
have  150  cells,  which,  with  dormitories,  will 
accommodate  400  inmates.  The  style  is 
Modern  Gothic ; length,  785  feet  10  inches  ; 
breadth,  97  feet.  Central  building,  containing 
master’s  and  matron’s  apartments,  recreation 
rooms,  chapel,  &c.,  is  94  feet  10  inches  wide, 
extends  from  rear  elevation  25 7 feet;  height  to 
level  of  wall  plate,  38  feet  6 inches  ; to  ridge  of 
roof,  61  feet  6 inches.  Basement  under  centre 
building  and  east  wing  : walls  of  rubble,  with 
Tullamore  limestone  dressings.  Mr.  Mulvany, 
architect.  Contract,  24,203 /. 

The  Board  are  also  erecting  asylums  at 
Kilkenny  and  Omagh,  nearly  similar  in  style, 
dimensions,  and  arrangements  to  that  above 
specified  : of  the  former,  Mr.  Geo.  Papworth 
is  architect;  of  the  latter,  Mr.  W.  Farrell  is 
architect. 
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There  is  a new  chapel,  church,  and  infirmary- 
being  erected  at  Grangegorman-lane,  Dublin, 
in  connection  with  the  lunatic  asylum,  all  lately 
commenced. 

The  Poor-law  Commissioners  are  erecting 
poorhouses  at  Outerard : the  cost  will  be 
3, 5001. ; Currafin,  6,000 /.  ; Tullow,  about 
3,000/. ; and  additions  to  Roscrea,  2,500/. 
They  have  also  advertised  for  tenders  for  one 
in  Mill-street,  Cork. 

A monument  by  Hogan,  the  Irish  sculptor, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Purcell,  of 
county  Kildare,  was  on  Saturday  last  com- 
pleted, and  fixed  in  the  Metropolitan  Chapel, 
Dublin.  It  is  an  alto-relievo  of  unpolished 
Italian  marble.  The  pedestal  is  by  Mr. 
Kirwan,  Bolton-street,  Dublin.  The  total  cost 
will  be  2,000/. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kirk,  the  sculptor,  is  in  Ennis 
at  present,  superintending  the  fixing  of  his 
statue  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the 
new  Court-house. 

The  committee  for  superintending  the  monu- 
ment erected  in  the  parish  of  Tullow,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Moore,  of  Moore- 
hill,  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Edw.  H. 
Carson,  of  Dublin,  for  his  design  for  it. 


ON  ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

I would  make  a few  observations  on  those 
whowanta  sudden  transition  in. architecture, and 
on  the  publications  of  late  years,by  which  design 
was  marred  in  its  progress;  works  that  by  review, 
and  in  point  of  imparting  instruction,  have,  at 
their  respective  dates,  passed  amongst  the 
scientific  as  faultless  and  beautiful.  The  view 
taken  of  each  subject  may  be  liable  to  censure ; 
but,  as  it  will  be  noticed  simply  in  a progres- 
sive sense,  those  who  are  not  desirous  of  ad- 
hering to  prejudice,  will  entertain  an  opinion 
with  me,  that  reform  is  practicable. 

To  those  who  want  to  enter  immediately  on 
a new  style,  I should  certainly  say  “ Go  on,” 
and  still  follow  up  the  examples  given  by 
Wren,  Chambers,  and  their  disciples.  Raise 
a new  order  compounded  of  parts  of  all  the 
other  orders ; nay,  do  as  Batty  Langley  did, 
and  be  laughed  at  by  sensible  men  during  the 
remainder  of  this  century.  To  others  I 
shall  simply  observe — We  ceased  to  design 
purely  at  a particular  date;  look  back  and  dis- 
cover when.  Commence  from  that  date,  but 
learn  all  previous  thereto,  so  that  progress 
may  be  accurate.  Servile  imitation  is  bad,  but 
we  must  go  back  and  learn  before  we  can  go 
forward.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  when 
societies  are  expending  their  money  and  talents 
on  improvement,  it  is  a pity  we  should  be  so 
divided  on  the  truthful  point.  Let  us  use  that 
past  in  England  as  we  use  the  past  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  then  we  will  do  well  in  national 
architecture.* 

The  volumes  which  appeared  during  the 
entire  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  purporting  improvements,  are 
very  numerous.  Republications  of  them  con- 
vince the  world  that  they  are  standard  works  ; 
but,  like  Barclay’s  “ Dictionary,”  it  is  no 
matter  who  is  the  new  editor.  The  foibles  and 
errors  of  the  parent  are  transmitted  to  the  child. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  least  known  of  all  scientific 
arts.  Publication  followed  publication,  how- 
ever, with  all  the  new  improvements ; until 
Europe  has  hoarded  up  a mass  of  errors,  which, 
in  order  to  blot  out,  it  would  require  such 
another  visitation  as  that  of  the  Saracen  on  the 
great  library  of  Alexandria. 

These  books  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement any  more  than  the  mouldy  tomes 
in  the  unpublished  section  of  the  Bodleian 
library  prevent  the  march  of  modern  improve- 
ment, or  mar  the  progress  of  the  steam- 
engine.  In  fine,  they  may  be  made  steps  by 
which  the  student  can  ascend  to  a level  with 
other  designers;  but  they  cannot  raise  his 
science  to  the  position  6f  other  sciences  of  the 
day.  Though  he  may  never  reach  perfection, 
still,  aiming  at  perfection  is  the  surest  way  to 
get  near  it.  We  must  get  rid  of  wash  and 
figure,  and  look  forward  to  material  and  illus- 


It  is  said  of  Vignola,  that  be  was  really  the  first  i 
who  took  compasses  and  measure,  amongst  the  r 
Rome,  to  discover  the  real  proportions 
Roman  orders.  He  had  no  other  object  in  view  t. 
overthrow  the  debased  condition  of  existing  art,  and 
establish  the  architecture  of  bis  country  from  the 
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tration.  We  must  use  the  plumb  and  square 
constructively  ; but  must  not  be  confined  to 
them  in  designing.  Design  and  construction 
must  be  used  harmoniously;  not  falsely 
adapting  to  materials  the  chimerical  flights  of 
design,  nor  stiffening  design  by  omitting  what 
are  only  impracticable  in  construction,  through 
the  laziness  or  ignorance  of  the  artificer.  We 
can  look  to  Nicholson  for  instruction,  and 
learn  practice  from  his  works ; but  we  must 
remember  it  is  one  thing  to  fulfil  the  orders  of 
a specification,  and  another  to  design  the  out- 
lines of  even  a neat  residence. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  those  works  were 
considered  good  in  their  day,  and  perhaps 
equal  to  the  age ; let  us  suppose  they  were 
superior  to  the  age,  and  then  considered  gems 
of  taste.  From  the  short  prefaces  and  addresses 
prefixed  to  each  engraving,  it  would  seem  that 
the  intentions  of  the  authors  were  good.  But, 
to  go  back  to  the  proper  date,  I must  com- 
mence with  Sir  C.  Wren,  and  hint  that  his 
Parent  alia  was  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  stagnate 
the  best  spirit  of  improvement,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  suit  the  architecture  of  Italy  to  an 
English  climate.  From  such  a work,  written 
by  so  great  a man,  full  of  all  the  prejudice  that 
a desire  for  renaissance  could  supply,  how  was 
it  possible  that  national  taste  could  escape 
scandal  ? 

Next  came  Sir  W.  Chambers,  who  endea- 
voured to  make  Vitruvius  the  patron  of  English 
architecture.  The  costly  translations  of  that 
great  man’s  work  are  valuable  to  a student, 
but  almost  useless  in  practice.  Ilis  adherents, 
however,  have  reduced  his  works  to  practice  ; 
and  not  satisfied  with  confining  the  edifice  de- 
signed for  Pagan  worship  to  a Christian  church, 
they  extended  the  monotonous  outline  to  every 
building  of  considerable  magnitude.  A Roman 
temple  is  scarcely  suited  to  any  national  pur- 
pose ; still,  it  is  the  very  finish  of  all  our  public 
institutions.  The  facade  of  every  exchange, 
court-house,  infirmary,  and  large  library  is  the 
prostyle  of  a temple.  A Roman  of  the  golden 
empire  would  find  himself  at  home  in  London. 

In  the  year  1805,  a person,  named  Crunden, 
brought  out  a work  on  “ Farm-houses  and 
villas,”  illustrated  with  seventy  plates ; and 
five  years  afterwards  appeared  Miller’s  publi- 
cation on  the  same  subject,  with  thirty-two 
plates.  There  is  scarcely  an  atom  of  differ- 
ence between  these  two  emanations.  In  both 
we  find  the  Italian  street  palace  made  conve- 
nient for  rural  hospitality.  The  numberless 
little  windows,  with  their  impoverished  out- 
lines, instantly  show  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  improvement.  One  villa  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a market-house,  with  a basement  story 
for  luggage ; another  looks  like  a public  insti- 
tution, the  officers’  apartments  being  on  the 
ground,  whilst  the  chamber  story  seems  to  be 
a great  board-room  ; and  a third  has  columnar 
wings  and  detached  offices,  which  give  it  the 
semblance  of  a blind-asylum,  only  that  the 
numerous  urns  along  the  debased  entablature 
of  the  inclosure  may  lead  observers  to  a deri- 
vative conclusion — that  they  may  be  viewing 
the  best  front  of  a cemetery. 

Again,  in  1813,  we  find  J.  Plaw  laying 
before  the  world  thirty-eight  aquatinta  plates 
on  “farm-houses  and  villas;”  but  on  this 
occasion  they  are  all  in  the  gothic  style.  In 
the  windows  he  so  managed  to  mix  up  the 
circle  with  pointed  tracery,  that  I am  not 
astonished  now  at  the  reason  why  the 
circle  has  been  abandoned  and  gradually 
allowed  to  straighten  itself  until  it  became 
a right  line.  I forget  now  in  which  of 
these  three  works  we  get  the  plans  and 
elevations  of  a gothic  church.  The  rudeness 
of  the  work  is  almost  impassable  even  to  an 
amateur,  and  still  it  had  a great  number  of 
supporters. 

Lastly,  I mention  the  work  got  up  by  Dearn 
in  1830.  Grotesque,  rural  gothic!  “The 
force  of  nonsense  could  no  further  go.”  Indeed, 
it  was  one  of  those  publications  that,  by  its 
effrontery  and  want  of  common  sense,  was  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  a revolution  in  design. 
There  is  a total  derangement  of  every  senti- 
ment which,  if  properly  delineated,  would  pro- 
duce pleasing  results.  The  idlest  observer 
would  not  like  the  drawings.  But,  before  this 
time,  Wharton,  Bentham,  and  Milner,  follow- 
ing Murphy,  began  to  awaken  the  English 
artist  to  his  proper  professional  course. 

F.  Sullivan. 


THE  CANYNGE  SOCIETY,  BRISTOL.  * 

Tiie  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  instituted 
for  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  Church, 
was  held  on  the  30th  ult.,  when  the  members  \ 
and  their  friends  dined  together  under  the  aide  i 
presidency  of  the  mayor,  Mr.  Haberfield.  We  i 
confine  ourselves  to  some  of  the  business  : 
statements.*  The  Report,  read  by  the  mayor, 
mentioned thecontinuedliberalityof anonymous  i 
donors,  from  one  of  whom  the  sum  of  250/.  has  : 
been  lately  received,  under  the  designation  of 
“ A Thank  Offering,”  which  had  justified  them  i 
in  engaging  to  provide  funds  for  four  remaining  : 
clerestory  windows  of  the  chancel,  which  part 
of  the  work  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  will  in 
a few  weeks  be  completed. 

In  closing  their  Report,  the  Committee  urged 
“ upon  every  me’mber  of  the  society  increased  : 
and  continued  exertions  to  obtain  additions  to  : 
its  numbers  and  funds,  as  they  are  very  desirous 
that  the  restoration  of  the  south  transept  should 
be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  present  contract 
is  [completed.  The  monument  of  Canynge  is 
there  placed,  and  it  would  appear  the  peculiar 
province  of  this  society  to  provide  funds  for 
the  preservation  of  that  part  of  the  church,  i 
The  exterior  wall  of  the  transept  is  in  so  dilapi- 
dated a state  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
strenuous  efforts  should  speedily  be  made  for 
its  preservation;  and  the  committee  earnestly  1 
solicit  the  extended  aid  of  the  members  of  this 
society  and  their  friends,  to  enable  them  to  < 
accomplish  this  desirable  portion  of  the  work.”  ' 

The  statement  of  accounts  showed  that  the 
total  receipts  for  1848  amounted  to  512/.  17s.  7d.  I 
and  for  1849,  342/.  5s.,  making  855/.  2s.  7d. 

Mr.  Proctor  (as  chairman  of  the  Restoration  i 
Committee)  said,  in  the  course  of  a lucid  ad- 
dress,— Their  prospects  were  cheering  in  the 
extreme  ; the  numbers  of  the  members  had  ■ 
increased  by  upwards  of  thirty  this  year,  making 
about  260  members — annual  subscribers, — and 
there  were  twenty  donors,  also,  who  had  con-  - 
tributed  a sum,  independent  of  the  subscrip-  > 
tions,  equal  to  300/.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
north  porch  was  completed — in  what  way  he 
would  rather  leave  to  the  architect  to  describe,  i 
He  hoped  by  that  time  twelvemonth  they  would 
see  the  chancel  completely  restored,  and  the 
chancel  thrown  into  the  church.  But  in  order 
to  effect  that  they  would  want  some  assistance, 
which  assistance  he  by  no  means  despaired  of 
receiving.  They  would  want,  also,  a stained 
glass  window,  for  they  could  not  throw  it  open 
without  glazing  the  east  end,  and  they  could  not 
glaze  it  with  plain  glass  for  two  reasons  : first,  it 
would  no’t  be  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the 
church  ; and,  secondly,  it  would  not  consist 
with  the  fact  that  their  worthy  mayor  had  I 
placed  in  their  hands  one  hundred  guineas  to- 
wards that  window.  Their  friend,  Mr.  R. 
Phippen,  had  forwarded  them  another  100/.,  . 
but  they  wanted  a third,  and  he  did  not  despair 
of  receiving  it;  and  probably  the  fact  of  his 
mentioning  it  there  that  day  might  induce  som 
to  come  forward  and  contribute.  After  thes 
restorations  their  next  object  would  be  to  re- 
store the  screen.  The  remains  would  be  an  in- 
fallible guide,  and  enable  their  architect  to 
restore  it  precisely  as  it  was  before.  He  had  ■ 
no  little  pleasure  in  telling  them  that,  on  men- 
tioning that  want,  a gentleman,  than  whom 
none  was  more  respected  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  i 
Mr.  Richard  Poole  King,  put  a check  for  100/.  , 
into  their  hands.  Another,  the  Messrs.  Hare, 
of  Temple-gate,  had  forwarded  them  a cheque 
for  forty  guineas;  so  that  he  considered  they 
were  in  funds  for  the  completion  of  all  these 
alterations  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of 
100/.  for  the  window. 

There  was  one  point  mentioned  in  the  report,  I 
with  regard  to  which  he  was  anxious  to  stir 
them  up  and  stimulate  them,  being  desirous  . 
that  it  should  be  accomplished,  and  that  was  . 
the  restoration  of  the  south  transept.  As  the 
Canynge  Society  it  was  their  bounden  duty 
to  commence  forthwith  the  restoration  of 
that  portion  of  the  church  in  which  stood  the 
monument  of  Canynge.  In  connection  with 
the  restoration  of  that  portion  of  the  walls,  he 
was  reminded  that  they  had  already  received 
an  offer  from  some  ladies  in  the  city  of  a win-  i 
dow  to  put  in  the  church  as  soon  as  they 
could  restore  the  stone  work  of  the  transept. 
They  had  thus  not  only  the  stimulus  of  their  i 
own  minds  to  restore  it,  but  some  degree  of 

* The  whole  proceedings  are  fully  reported  in  the  local 
Mercury,  Mirror,  Times,  <yc. 
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I courtesy  in  their  minds,  as  the  gauntlet  had 
Kj  been  thrown  down  to  them  by  the  ladies,  who 
I said,  if  you  will  put  the  stone  work  right,  we 
■ will  put  in  the  glass.” 

Mr.  Godwin  (as  architect)  was  glad  to  see  a marked 
h improvement  in  the  buildings  of  Bristol  generally. 
I It  was  almost  impertinent  in  him  perhaps  to  say  so, 
I but  as  coming  from  London  he  might  express  an 
U opinion  : the  restoration  of  the  Exchange,  the  pro- 

I*  posed  restoration  of  the  High  Cross,  and  other 
matters  gave  him  great  satisfaction,  and  redounded 
much  to  the  credit  of  Bristol.  With  regard  to 
their  own  building,  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  they  were 
r going  on  there  satisfactorily,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
01  prove  so  to  those  who  examined  it.  The  North 
H porch,  as  a piece  of  work,  especially  the  carving, 
Ki  leaving  the  architectural  supervision  out  of  the 
M question,  was  equal  to  anything  now  in  pro- 
:v  gress.  The  north  side  of  the  clerestory  of  the 
I chancel  was  nearly  finished  ; in  a week  or  so  they 
>"  would  commence  the  windows  on  the  south  side, 
ill  The  anticipated  commencement  of  the  south  tran- 
b sept  was  gratifying  to  him,  apart  from  professional 
P<  considerations,  because  it  was  the  site  of  the 
i founder’s  tomb,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
I portions  of  the  edifice.  There  was  a beautiful  mix- 
p ture  of  the  Decorated  and  the  Perpendicular  in  the 
(i  principal  window  of  this  transept ; the  clerestory 
R windows  were  unique  ; the  groining  and  the  bosses 
I were  beautiful  in  design.  There  were  particular 
I reasons  why  they  should  get  as  much  done  as  pos- 
t.  sible  next  year,  because  the  Archieological  Insti- 
r tute  intended  coming  to  Bristol  then.  Many 
l|  people  asked  what  good  archeological  societies 
do  in  travelling  about.  One  good  they  did 
It  was  to  make  the  inhabitants  proud  of  their  own 
buildings.  He  remembered  a small  village  in 
|i|  Norfolk,  where  the  inhabitants  were  gathered 
E together,  owing  to  150  people  having  come 
I down  from  London,  and  they  wanted  to  know 
* what  brought  them  there.  They  came  to  the  de- 
li1  cision  that  their  church  must  be  exceedingly  inter- 
il  esting  and  valuable,  and  that  they  ought  to  take  care 
tl  of  it.  This  was  not  needed  in  Bristol.  But  theadvan- 
B tage  in  bringing  strangers  there  would  be  to  get  many 
j|:  who  now  knew  St.  Mary  Redclifi’  only  from  prints, 

Kj  acquainted  with  it  personally  ; and,  perhaps,  they 
|i  might  assist  in  its  restoration.  St.  Mary  Redcliff 
||  was  a monument  of  piety,  an  association  of  poetry, 
i a miracle  of  art,  and  wanted  no  eulogium  or  effort 
! to  induce  the  people  of  Bristol  to  attach  import- 
ance to  it. 

1 The  Rev.  M.  Whish,  Mr.  Garrard,  Mr.  W. 

P.  King,  Mr.  W.  Powell,  and  others  addressed 
£ the  meeting. 


ALTERATIONS  AT  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

In  granting  a vote  of  9,400/.  to  defray  the 
I expense  of  alterations  in  the  new  Houses  of 
i Parliament,  the  Commons,  on  2nd  inst.,  had 
hi  another  long  conversation  or  discussion  on 
the  houses  generally  and  on  Mr.  Barry  parti- 
cularly, in  which  Colonel  Sibthorp,  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Osborne,  Sir  D.  Norreys,  and  other  mem- 
'bers  cordially  united  in  running  down  the 
architect,— unfortunately,  in  the  present  in- 
f stance,  with  more  show  of  reason  than  hereto- 
fore. On  the  acoustical  question  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  remarked,  almost  in 
'the  words  of  The  Builder  some  time  ago, 
'that  he  had  found,  on  inquiry,  in  the  case 
fof  churches,  for  instance,  that  one  church 
imight  be  admirably  adapted  for  hearing,  while 
iin  another,  built  upon  precisely  the  same  plan, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  hear  at  all.  It  was, 
che  understood,  easy  to  build  an  apartment  in 
which  a person  speaking  from  a given  point, 
?as  from  a tribune,  would  be  heard  in  all  parts 
fof  the  room ; and  he  believed  that  in  the  new 
chouse  a person  speaking  from  a particular 
cpoint  would  be  as  well  heard  as  he  understood 
■counsel  were  when  speaking  from  the  bar  of 
■the  House  of  Lords;  but  he  had  been  in- 
iiformed  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  a 

I 'room  in  which  it  could  be  certainly  predicted 
'that  the  hearing  would  be  equally  good  in 
lall  parts.  The  committee  had  felt’ that  they 
were  unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  without 
trying  experiments  upon  this  subject ; and  they 
^determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a boarded 
■roof  in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  which 
I'hon.  gentlemen  had  seen  on  Wednesday,  and 
'kvhich  cost  little  more  than  100/.  During  the 
iiisitting  on  that  day  several  members  of  the 
locommittee  endeavoured  toascertain  the  opinions 
if  of  members  as  to  whether  the  hearing  was  im- 
jrproved  or  not.  He  believed  that  of  some 
Ivtvventy  or  twenty-two  gentlemen  he  had  asked, 
|!iten  were  of  one  opinion  and  twelve  of  the  other, 
iirhe  Chancellor  also  stated  that  the  evidence  of 
(Dr.  Reid,  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  and  Professors 
'Wheatstone  and  Faraday  had  been  taken  by 


the  committee,  but  he  did  not  think  the  latter 
had  gained  much  knowledge  from  their 
evidence. 

Mr.  D’lsraeli  repeated  the  Christian-like 
proposal  made  in  one  of  his  books  some  time 
ago,  to  make  “an  example”  of  some  architect 
by  hanging  him  in  terrorem  to  all  designers  of 
bad  architecture,  and  in  commenting  on 
which  at  the  time  we  recommended  him  to 
begin  with  Mr.  Barry,  as  the  one  most  in  the 
way  of  his  fellow  architects.  Mr.  DTsraeli 
oddly  enough  went  on  to  say  that  he 
would  recommend  the  Government  to  reflect 
seriously  on  the  fact  that  no  profession  had 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  this  country  till  it  had 
furnished  what  was  called  “ an  example.”  For 
instance,  you  hanged  Admiral  Byng,  and  the 
navy  increased  in  efficiency  till  we  won  Trafal- 
gar. The  disgrace  of  Whitelock  was  followed 
by  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  We  had  decapi- 
tated Archbishop  Laud,  and  had  thenceforth 
secured  the  responsibility  of  the  bishops.  That 
principle  we  had  never  yet  applied  to  archi- 
tects, and  when  a member  of  that  profession 
was  called  on  to  execute  a very  simple  task  and 
utterly  failed  after  a large  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money,  it  really  became  the  Government  to 
consider  the  case,  and  they  might  rest  assured 
that  if  once  they  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  hanging  an  architect  they  would  put  a stop 
to  such  blunders  in  future  ! 

The  discussion  was  wound  up  by  Mr.  Wak- 
ley,  who  declared  he  thought  the  temporary 
roof  had  caused  a great  improvement  in  the 
hearing,  although  they  had  not  yet  had  a fail- 
trial.  He  recommended  that  the  new  house  be 
hung  round  with  flags. 


COMPETITION  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADE. 

Competition  in  the  Building  Trade  has 
reached  a lamentable  height,  and  I think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  something  should  be 
done  to  stop  its  further  progress.  Trade  is 
truly  in  a wretched  state ; men  are  at  a loss  to 
know  how  to  act  for  provision  for  themselves 
and  families,  so  voracious  and  cruel  is  the  evil 
with  which  they  have  to  contend.  For  a 
builder  to  live  and  be  honest  now-a-days  is 
quite  a farce;  if  inclined  to  be  so,  the  public 
will  hot  let  him.  Competition  they  must 
have.  Cheapness  they  will  catch  at,  let  it 
prove  ever  so  bitter  or  dear.  To  be  in  the 
building  trade  you  must  scheme,  contrive, 
turn,  twist,  beat  down  the  merchant  who  sup- 
plies you,  buy  your  goods  no  matter  from 
whom,  whence  they  come,  or  how  obtained ; 
the  workmen  in  your  employ  must  be  ground 
down  to  the  last  extremity,  heedless  of  the 
families  they  have  to  support;  in  fact,  there 
must  be  no  scruples  of  conscience  or  tender- 
heartedness, provided  you  can  find  the  means 
to  do  work  at  a lower  rate  than  your  neigh- 
bour, and  thereby  satisfy  a deluded  public  by 
it  being  said  you  are  a cheap  man.  There  are 
manyinthe  trade  who  coolly  (although  they  know 
not  the  trade,  either  practically  or  theoretically) 
guess  the  amount  of  a contract  from  looking 
at  the  drawings.  Others  will  cube  the  con- 
tents of  a building  (a  most  pernicious  prac- 
tice) ; others  will  form  an  idea  from  works  they 
have  executed  before;  while  the  few,  like  good 
craftsmen,  will  go  minutely  into  detail  in  order 
to  attain  their  end.  A tinker  or  a tailor,  a 
street-orderly  or  a dustman,  may  now  com- 
pete, such  facilities  are  given  by  a discerning 
and  an  enlightened  public  to  encourage  this 
applauded  system. 

The  system  of  advertising  for  tenders  is 
fraught  with  much  mischief,  because  it  enables 
the  class  of  which  I have  spoken  to  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  where  otherwise  they 
would  entirely  be  shut  out : much  trouble  and 
perplexity  to  architects  naturally  arise  from 
having  to  do  with  such  characters,  and  re- 
spectable men  cannot  or  will  not  submit 
tenders  very  frequently  when  this  is  the  case. 
It  is  sad  to  read,  as  we  do,  in  your  journal, 
week  after  week,  the  great  discrepancy  be- 
tween tenders.  Notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tage in  some  respects,  it  is  a pity,  in  another, 
these  amounts  should  be  furnished;  not  because 
it  exposes  those  men  whose  tenders  are 
so  ridiculous  in  amount,  but  because  The 
Builder  is  a journal  which  lies  not 
only  on  the  counting-house  desk,  but 
also  on  the  table  of  the  drawing-room  and 
parlour,  and  consequently  the  discerning 


public  behold  these  amounts,  and  exclaim, 
“mystery  of  mysteries,  who  can  fathom  the 
building  trade!  We  must  leave  off  our  old 
ways  of  giving  our  work  to  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B., 
who  has  done  it  for  years,  and  we  must  call  for 
tenders  by  advertisement,  for  behold  what  we 
are  likely  to  be  gainers  thereby  !”  These  peo- 
ple, however,  know  not  what  is  behind  the 
scenes  : what  cheating  in  quantity  of  material, 
beating  down  trade,  and  every  unfair  and  art- 
ful thing  that  can  be  thought  of  which  is  re- 
sorted to.  They  forget  if  they  are  in  trade 
themselves  that  the  ignis  fatnus  that  allures 
them  will  generally  allure  others  who  deal 
with  them,  and  that  the  sting  of  competition, 
if  it  has  not  reached  them,  will  be  quickly  with 
them.  If  they  do  not  by  chance  personally 
suffer,  their  children  surely  will.  What  are 
they  the  gainers  provided  they  save  a 20/. 
note  by  crushing  those  they  employ,  if  they 
shortly  in  trade  lose  a 100/.  when  five  or  six 
others  crush  them?  The  genuine  and  the 
only  honest  system  of  trade  is  “ to  live  and  let 
live,”  and  if  this  be  not  done,  rottenness  and 
corruption  of  trade  must  follow. 

Of  the  system  of  furnishing  quantities,  I, 
with  some  architects,  disapprove ; not  that  I 
doubt  its  convenience ; not  that  I could  dis- 
pute that  convenience  when  selfishness  was 
in  the  scale;  but  I object  to  it  on  this  ground  : 
when  such  is  done,  A.  and  B.  and  Z.  the 
tinker  and  the  tailor,  all,  without  much 
trouble,  can  throw  in  a tender;  but  tell  these 
gentlemen  no  quantities  are  furnished,  they 
must  take  their  own  : they  pull  a wry  face, 
feel  their  pockets,  and  exclaim,  “We  must 
give  it  up;  we  cannot  raise  5/.  or  10/.  to 
pay  a surveyor  (a  respectable  and  useful  class 
of  men)  to  take  out  the  same ; and  to  do 
it  ourselves,  we  know  not  how  or  where  to 
begin.”  Then  comes  the  chance  for  the  few 
respectable  men  ; then  it  is  there  is  a chance 
of  something  near  the  mark, — the  numbers  are 
limited.  Walter. 


CHAPEL  FOR  THE  CONSUMPTION 
HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON. 

This  building,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Foulis,  Bart.,  who  laid  the  first  stone 
under  the  east  window  on  the  30th  August, 
1S49,*  is  specially  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
patients  of  the  hospital,  and  was  erected  in 
memory  of  a near  and  dear  relative. 

The  chapel  consists  of  a nave,  60  feet  long 
and  22  feet  wide ; north  and  south  transeptal 
projections,  17  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep;  and 
chancel,  22  feet  long  within  the  arch,  and 
15  feet  wide.  The  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west  is  84  feet.  The  height  internally  in 
the  nave  is  15  feet  to  the  hammer  beam,  and 
35  feet  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  interior 
fittings  of  the  nave  are  divided  into  classes, 
the  two  first  rows  of  seats  eastward  being 
appropriated  to  the  committee  of  management 
and  officers  of  the  institution.  The  next  seats 
are  for  patients  in  a very  weak  condition,  and 
requiring  the  greatest  degree  of  ease ; these 
sittings  are  therefore  separated  by  arms ; the 
seats  are  wide,  and  in  other  respects  large. 
The  next  sittings  are  still  wide,  and  the 
backs  far  apart,  but  without  arms  ; the 
last  seats,  up  to  the  west  wall,  are  of 
the  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  open  seats 
in  churches  for  those  patients  who  may 
be  recovering,  and  who  may  shortly  leave 
the  institution.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
fittings  are  of  oak,  some  bearing  the  arms  and 
crest  of  the  founder  : these,  happening  to 
form  most  appropriate  decorations,  have  been 
freely  used  in  the  interior  as  well  as  exterior  of 
the  building ; they  are  heraldically — “ Arg. 
three  bay-leaves  proper;  crest,  a crescent  arg. 
surmounted  by  a cross  sa. ;”  the  motto  is — • 
“ Je  ne  change  qu’en  mourant.”  The  crest  has 
been  most  frequently  used  on  account  of  its 
being  applicable  to  the  building  — “Chris- 
tianity overcoming  Paganism.”  The  floor 
under  the  seats  is  boarded  and  made  level  with 
the  gangways,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  seats  by  the  weak 
patients.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  nave  are 
paved  with  terro-metallic  tiles,  red  and  black  : 
in  one  portion,  between  the  pulpit  and  reading 
desk,  the  arms,  crest,  and  motto  of  the  founder 
are  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  In  the  north 
recess  an  organ  will  be  placed,  the  pipes  to  be 

* Tlie  building  was  consecrated  on  the  27th  June  last,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London, 
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within  oak-traceried  screens  on  each  side 
of  the  window.  The  organ  is  a'present 
to  the  chapel.  The  south  transept  is  at 
present  unoccupied  with  seats. 

The  chancel  has  two  sedilia  of  stone 
of  a florid  character,  the  crockets,  finials, 
and  other  carving,  being  combinations  of 
the  founder’s  arms.  The  crockets,  &c., 
of  credence  table,  are  formed  of  vine 
leaves  and  wheat-ears.  On  each  side  of 
the  chancel  are  seats,  with  traceried 
fronts.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  is 
paved  with  Minton’s  tiles,  in  blue,  red, 
and  buff  patterns.  The  chancel  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a low 
traceried  screen:  this,  with  the  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  and  lectern,  form  a good 
combination  of  carved  work.  The  east 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass, 
not  yet  quite  finished  ; the  other  win- 
dows of  the  chancel  contain  stained 
glass.  Stained  glass  for  the  north  and 
south,  and  two  of  the  nave  windows, 
have  also  been  presented.  Other  liberal 
presents,  have  been  bestowed  by  persons 
interested  in  the  institution. 

Adjoining  the  chapel  is  arobing-room 
and  bell-turret,  seen  in  our  view  of  the 
exterior,  which  shows  the  west  end  and 
south  side. 

The  chapel  is  approached,  from  the 
hospital,  by  a corridor  about  85  feet  in 
length,  so  that  the  patients  may  not  be 
exposed  to  external  air  in  bad  weather. 
There  is  also  an  external  entrance  from 
the  airing-ground,  which  can  be  used  in 
summer. 

The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  of  deal,  open 
timber  framed,  hammer  beam  trussed, 
with  diagonal  ties,  curved  strutts,  arches, 
and  pendants,  the  spandrills,  &c.  filled 
in  with  tracery.  The  whole  is  stained, 
and  very  effective. 

Externally,  the  walls  are  of  Kentish 
rag,  and  all  the  decorative  parts  are  of 
Caen  stone.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
old  plain  tiles,  interlaced  with  terro- 
metallic  round-end  tiles.  The  low  part 
of  the  corridor  is  of  red  brick,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  hospital;  and  the 
other  part,  built  to  correspond  with  the 
chapel,  is  lofty,  gabled,  and  otherwise 
rendered  more  prominent  60  as  to  unite, 
as  easily  and  unobtrusively  as  possible, 
with  the  main  building.  The  floor  of 
the  chapel  is  about  four  feet  above  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground.  There 
will  be  a grass  terrace  round  the  build- 
ing; and  between  the  buttresses  are 
areas,  to  prevent  the  ground  coming 
against  the  walls. 

The  contract  for  the  chapel  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Roberts,  for 
1,613/.  The  oak  fittings  were  taken  for 
386/.  The  approach,  robing-room,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  building  were 
taken  by  a schedule  of  prices,  but  the 
work  has  not  yet  been  measured.  The 
accommodation  is  for  about  200  wor- 
shippers. 

This  building  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  architect, 
and  is  quite  worthy  of  his  established 
reputation. 


PALACE  OF  VENICE,  AT  ROME. 

DETAILS  OF  DOORWAY. 

The  Palace  of  Venice,  situated  at  one 
extremity  of  the  Corso,  was  constructed, 
like  the  Farnese  Palace,  of  materials 
taken  from  the  Coliseum. 

This  palace,  which  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  several  popes,  was  given  to 
the  Republic  of  Venice  by  Pope  Pio  IV., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
It  is  at  present  deserted,  like  many  of 
the  Roman  palaces. 

The  annexed  engravings  show  the 
cornice  and  console  of  the  entrance 
doorway  in  the  Square;  and  the  sculp- 
tured architrave  : one-tenth  the  real  size. 


Supply  of  Paris  with  Water. — 
We  hear  that  two  companies  have  re- 
cently been  formed  in  Paris  for  supply- 
ing  that  city  with  water  by  pipes  to  every 
house,  similar  to  London. 
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HYDE  PARK  OBSTRUCTIVE  OF  PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATION. 

It  is  strange  that  the  want  of  a thoroughfare 
through  the  park,  an  extent  of  two  miles  and 
a-half  from  Park-lane  to  Kensington,  has  not 
more  frequently  been  made  a subject  of  ani- 
madversion and  remonstrance  in  the  public 
journals, — that  two  districts  so  populous  as 
Bayswater  and  its  lateral  causeways,  together 
with  Knightsbridge,  Brompton,  and  the  Gore, 
should,  after  ten  o’clock  at  night,  be  debarred 
access  one  to  the  other  by  a short  traverse  of 
about  half-a-mile,  or  that  those  important 
suburbs  should  have  to  bear  the  heavy  inflic- 
tion of  a three-mile  course  (by  Park-lane  or 
Notting-hill),  and  this  only  in  order  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  the  Crown — in  the  doubtful 
seclusion  of  the  park  : the  liberties  of  the 
Crown  in  this  instance  are  strangely  repugnant 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Of  what  earthly 
advantage  can  it  be  to  shut  in  these  680  acres 
of  pasture,  or  to  prohibit  Mrs.  Valley  from 
re-crossing  to  Kensington  Gore  after  supper 
with  Mrs.  Hill  at  Hyde-park-square  ? 

The  deer  no  longer  pasture  in  the  park ; 
the  hamadryads  have  long  since  deserted  it ; 
whether  any  wood  nymphs  remain  amongst 
the  glades  is  best  known  to  the  police. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I saw  a dog 
shot  by  a verderer  near  the  present  receiving- 
house,  because  he  could  rot  read  the  notice 
near  the  pales, — “ No  dogs  admitted.”  But 
worse  and  more  barbarous  is  the  childish  cus- 
tom which  still  remains,  of  closing  the  barriers 
by  ten  o’clock,  preventing  the  man  of  business, 
the  artisan,  or  the  labourer,  from  taking  the 
shortest  cut  home,  whether  it  be  after  working 
or  feasting. 

There  ought  to  be  open  at  all  hours  at  least 
one  leading  thoroughfare — suppose  from  West- 
bourne-terrace  by  the  bridge  over  the  Serpen- 
tine, to  Prince’s  Gate:  this  would  be  a central 
traverse,  and  a saving  of  two  miles  to  dwellers 
of  the  vicinage  ! 

Often  have  I seen  soldiers  and  others  esca- 
lading  the  spiked  iron  gates,  at  the  risk  of 
life,  to  cut  off  but  half-a-mile.  This  appeared 
to  me  then  to  be  fool-hardy,  if  not  needless; 
but  last  night,  being  hurried  to  get  home,  I 
unhappily  tried  the  same  expedient  at  Gros- 
venor  Gate,  and,  not  suspecting  that  the  spikes 
in  the  central  castings  were  sharp,  I dropped 
my  whole  weight  downward,  having  cleared 
the  bristling  daggers  on  the  top : the  spikes 
penetrated  my  shoe,  and  made  a deep  con- 
tused wound  in  my  foot,  which  bids  fair  to 
keep  me  long  an  invalid.  I have  reason  to 
know  that  many  have  been  seriously  hurt  in 
the  same  way,  but  that  the  police,  although 
cognisant  of  such  facts,  confine  their  reports 
to  the  sheet  at  the  station-house.  Surely  the 
broad-sheet  may  effect  some  change  in  this 
matter  by  exposing  the  evils  referred  to  in  the 
public  press.  If  the  Woods  and  Forests  are 
determined  to  persist  in  their  absurd  and  feudal 
rights  of  exclusion,  they  should  advertise  the 
public  that  the  spikes  on  the  rails  are  whetted, 
the  better  to  impale  trespassers.  Indeed,  if,  in 
addition  to  sharpening,  they  were  to  poison 
the  points,  no  one  might  blame  them,  provided 
notices  were  posted  to  this  effect — “ The  rail- 
ings of  this  park  are  both  sharp  and  enve- 
nomed.” Quondam. 


CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The  approaching  meeting  at  Manchester 
and  Lancaster,  from  August  lQili  to  24th  in- 
clusive, promises  well.  The  patrons  are,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  is  the 
president;  and  the  list  of  vice-presidents,  in- 
cluding the  High-Sheriff  of  Lancashire,  Earl 
Ducie,  Earl  of  Wilton,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
the  Dean  of  Manchester,  the  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester, the  Mayor  of  Lancaster,  the  Mayor 
of  Preston,  and  the  Mayor  of  Salford,  com- 
prises fifty  names.  The  general  committee 
consists  of  ninety  names.  The  arrangements 
for  the  week  include — 


On  Monday,  19th,  Examination  of  the  Cathedra 
Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  General  Con 
mittee ; the  President’s  Address  at  the  Evenir 
Meeting  ; Paper  on  the  Study  of  Archeology,  ar 
the  particular  Objects  of  the  Association,  by  M 
Pettigrew,  vice-president ; on  the  Architecture  ar 
History  of  the  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Ashpitel  • on  tl 


Stanley  Crest,  by  Mr.  Planche  ; on  the  Structure 
of  the  Norman  Castle  in  England,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Bruce,  M.A.  20th.  Excursions  to  Whalley, 
Ribchester,  &c.  ; Evening  Meeting  at  Lancaster ; 
Remarks  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Lancaster,  by 
Dr.  James  Johnson  ; on  the  Badges  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  by  Mr.  Planche.  21st.  Visit  to 
Furness  Abbey,  Piel  Castle,  &c.  ; on  the  An- 
tiquities of  Furness,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Haggard  ; 
Meeting  at  Lancaster,  in  the  Evening  ; on  Fur- 
ness Abbey,  by  Mr.  Ed.  Sharpe  ; on  ancient  Tim- 
ber Houses,  by  Mr.  J.  Adey  Repton.  22nd.  Ex- 
amination of  Lancaster  Castle  ; Visit  to  Hornby 
Castle  ; Return  to  Evening  Meeting  at  Manchester, 
Papers  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  Mr.  W.  Beamont, 
Messrs.  Just  and  J.  Harland,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Bell. 
23rd.  Papers  by  Mr.  Harland,  Mr.  G.  J.  French, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Dr.  W.  V.  Pettigrew,  Mr. 
Edw.  Pretty,  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  &c.  ; 
Public  Dinner  at  the  Albion.  24th.  Visit  to  Cheet- 
ham’s  Hospital  and  Library, — Account  of  Cheet- 
ham,  and  his  foundation;  Papers  by  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  Mr.  James  Thompson, 
&c.,  and  Close  of  the  Proceedings. 

We  shall  be  there  to  pick  up  what  informa- 
tion we  can  for  our  readers,  and  report  archi- 
tectural progress  in  the  locality. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Woolwich,  recently 
consecrated,  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  4,000/.  It  has  accommodation  for  800 
sitters,  in  open  pews.  The  funds  were  raised 
by  subscriptions,  and  the  site  was  granted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  who  also  largely  sub- 
scribed.  A subscription,  says  the  Worcester 

Journal,  will  be  commenced  forthwith  for 
raising  funds  for  building  a Chapel  of 
Ease  in  the  parish  of  Bellbroughton.  The 
rector  offers  to  commence  the  subscription 
with  a hundred  pounds,  and  a site  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  given  in  or  near  the  village  of 

Fairfield. The  parish  church  of  Malpas, 

near  Newport  (Wales),  has  been  rebuilt 
on  the  old  site.  Mr.  Prothero,  of  Malpas 
Court,  had  offered  500/.  to  have  it  re- 
built near  his  residence,  and  although  this 
offer  was  rejected  he  contributed  250/.  to 
the  rebuilding,  of  the  whole  cost  of  which  a 
considerable  sum  still  remains  to  be  made  up. 
The  new  building  is  from  a plan  by  Mr.  John 
Pritchard,  diocesan  architect,  in  the  Roman- 
esque style.  Mr.  James,  of  Newport,  was  the 
builder.  The  seats  are  open — there  are  no 
doors — and  the  roof  is  also  an  open  one, 
slightly  ornamented.  The  church  is  intended 

to  accommodate  150  persons. The  little 

church  of  Papworth  St.  Everard  parish  has 
been  restored  and  almost  rebuilt,  at  the  ex- 
pense, chiefly,  of  the  Cheere  family.  Amongst 
the  windows,  which  are.  all  new,  is  an  east  one 
of  stained  glass.  The  roof  is  open,  as  are  the 
seats.  The  altar-floor  is  laid  with  tesselated 

pavement. Comberton Church  has,  through 

the  exertions  of  the  incumbent,  been  repaired; 
the  pews  have  been  replaced  by  open  seats,  and 

there  are  still  repairs  going  on. The  Bishop 

of  Lichfield  consecrated  a new  church  at  Small- 
thorn,  parish  of  Norton-in-the-Moors,  near 
Burslem,  on  Friday  week.  The  seats  are  all 
free,  with  open  benches,  and  accommodate  300 
persons.  The  total  cost  of  the  church  was 
about  1,500/.,  of  which  500/.  were  subscribed 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.,  who  also  gave 
the  land  for  the  church  and  church-yard,  and 

an  endowment  of  100/.  for  the  church. 

“ We  are  sorry,”  says  the  Jjeeds  Intelligencer, 

“ to  see  that  Meanwood  Church,  which  was 
only  consecrated  in  October  last,  is  at  present 
stripped  of  the  slates.  This  measure  has  been 
rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfect construction  of  the  roof.  Loud  com-  j 
plaints  had  been  made  from  the  first  opening  ! 
of  the  church,  of  cold  currents  of  air  descend-  j 
ing  upon  the  heads  of  the  congregation  ; and 
it  was  at  length  discovered,  that  by  some  cul- 
pable negligence,  the  space  between  the  eaves 
and  the  top  of  the  walls  had  been  left  entirely 
open  all  round  the  church.  This  defect  was 
partially  remedied,  on  remonstrances  being 
made  to  the  architect  and  the  contractor,  but 
still  the  evil  of  cold  currents  of  air  remained  too 
great  to  be  endured.  Attention  was  then 
turned  to  the  roof  itself,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  roof  was  of  so  slight  construction  as  to  be 
quite  unsuited  for  a climate  like  ours.  Upon 
the  spars  was  laid  a simple  inch  boarding,  and 
upon  the  boarding,  without  any  lime  or  other 
substance,  were  nailed  the  slates  : and  this  was 


the  only  defence  that  stood  between  the  con- 
gregation and  the  open  air.  The  boards  had 
naturally  shrunk  with  the  heating  of  the 
church,  the  joints  of  the  boards  had  opened, 
and  the  cold  air  consequently  rushed  into  the 
church  in  all  directions.  It  is  hoped  that  both 
these  defects  will  now  be  remedied  by  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  by  beam-filling  under  the 
eaves,  and  by  thickening  the  roof  with  layers 
of  felt  between  the  boards  and  the  slates.  We 
understand  that  this  imperfect  construction  of 
roofs  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  new  churches, 
and  we  hope  that  the  attention  thus  drawn  to 
the  subject  will  put  both  architects  and  builders 
on  their  guard  against  such  serious  mistakes  in 
future.  The  expense  in  this  case  is  defrayed 
by  the  Misses  Beckett,  the  founders,  but  it  is 
surely  one  to  which  the  founders  and  pro- 
moters of  churches  ought  never  to  be  put.” 

St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Grosmont,  near 

Whitby,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday,  in  last 
week.  The  style  is  Early  English.  The  de- 
sign is  a porch  at  the  west  end  of  a body  with- 
out aisles,  having  a chancel  projection  at  the 
eastern  termination.  The  porch  is  built  and 
buttressed  with  the  view  of  being  raised  into 
a tower,  to  finish  with  a spire.  The  church  at 
the  sides  exhibits  three  sets  of  triplet  lancet 
windows  between  buttresses,  and  at  the  east 
end  of  chancel  a five  lancet  light.  There  are 
no  galleries  in  the  interior,  and  the  roof  is  of 
the  rafter  description  coloured  like  oak.  The 
entire  length  of  the  edifice  is  GO  feet,  the 
breadth  40  feet,  and  it  contains  48  pews  (216 
sittings).  The  workmanship  was  by  Mr. 
Stonehouse,  of  Whitby.  The  font,  formerly 
belonging  to  one  of  the  old  chapels  or  cells  of 
this  district,  is  of  great  antiquit}',  with  a mo- 
dern pediment  and  cover.  The  churchyard  is 
fenced  in  by  a dry  stone  wall  with  a coping 
set  in  mortar,  and  a pair  of  iron  gates  at  the 
principal  entrance,  with  a wooden  gate  at  the 
other  entrance,  the  expense  of  all  which,  in- 
cluding fitting  up  and  levelling  ground  and 
making  approaches,  amounts  to  70/.  The 
cost  of  the  church  itself  was  about  1,260/. 

raised  by  private  donations. The  parish 

church  of  Laceby,  near  Great  Grimsby,  is 
about  to  be  repaired  on  a plan  already  in  the 

hands  of  the  rector. The  342/.  subscribed 

in  Cork  towards  the  national  monument  to 
O’Connell,  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  in 
the  Glasnevin  cemetery,  has  been  diverted  to 
the  fitting  up  of  a stained  window  in  Father 
Mathew’s  new  chapel.  The  window  has  been 

put  up  by  a London  house. The  first  stone 

of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  in  the  district  parish 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Islington,  was  laid  on  Saturday 
last,  by  the  Rev.  John  Sandys.  The  church 
is  designed  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Gough,  architect.  It 
is  intended  to  accommodate  1,050  persons,  and 
400  of  the  sittings  will  be  free. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Masonic  Asylum  at  Croydon  has  been 

consecrated,  with  all  due  ceremonial. -In 

removing  some  damp  arches  at  the  Blind 
Asylum,  Park-street,  Bristol,  on  Monday  in 
last  week,  a mass  of  brick  fell  against  a central 
pillar,  which,  along  with  other  similar  pillars, 
supported  an  entire  range  of  arches,  and  the 
whole  were,  in  consequence,  thrown  down, 
burying  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  killed. 

-School  buildings  are  about  to  be  erected 

for  the  district  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Durdham  Down,  Bristol,  on  plans  by  Mr. 

Fripp,  of  that  city. The  one-half  of 

Glasbury-bridge,  Brecon,  is  about  to  be 

repaired. The  Liverpool  merchants  have 

resolvpd  to  erect  a statue  to  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  either  in  St.  George’s  Hall  or 
some  other  public  building  in  Liverpool.  In 
two  days  650/.  were  collected. The  sub- 

scription for  the  Peel  monument  at  Manches- 
ter had  lately  reached  the  sum  of  4,700/.  A 
site  foh  a statue  was  about  to  be  decided  on. 

A subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  for  a 

monument,  at  Leeds,  to  the  same  statesman. 
There  seems  to  be  a desire,  however,  to  unite 
this  object  with  the  project  of  a public  hall, 
some  time  since  started.  This  hall  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  at  a cost  of  15,000/.,  for  the 
accommodation  of  1,500  persons,  seated,  or 

three  or  four  times  that  number  standing. 

A bank  for  the  Yorkshire  Banking  Company 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  Bradford,  on  a design 
by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Masvson,  of  Brad- 
ford, architects. A new  Infant  School  has 
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\ been  erected  at  Kidderminster,  from  a de- 
! sign  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Nettleship,  ar- 
i chitect.  Mr.  H.  Ankrett  was  the  builder, 
i It  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  sharp- 
angled roofs  and  campanile.  The  principal 
: school-room  will  accommodate  200  children. 

1 Mr.  George  Young,  of  Sunderland,  has 

< contracted  to  build  offices  at  the  main  entrance 
1 of  the  Sunderland  Dock,  to  be  surmounted  by 

a clock-tower. The  Berwick  ramparts  are 

1 again  put  up  for  sale  by  the  Government, 
1 greatly  to  the  indignation  of  many  of  the  in- 

i|  habitants.- At  the  recent  Glasgow  fair, 

i!  Anderson,  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  had  an 
I enormous  structure,  with  a frontage  250  feet 
I in  length,  representing  Balmoral  Castle.  It 
I was  walfed  round,  had  trees  planted  in  the 
| inclosure,  and  a terrace  ornamented  with  hot- 
; house  and  other  plants  from  the  Botanic- 
gardens.  The  cost  of  erecting  this  building 

! is  said  to  have  been  1,000/. The  town  com- 

i missioners  of  Enniskillen  are  about  to  pur- 
i chase  a ‘ first-rate  ’ fire-engine  and  a graduating 
i fire  escape  ladder,  for  safety  to  the  town 
I against  fire. 


I ’ MANCHESTER  NATURAL  HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 

' A new  wing  is  about  to  be  added  to  the 
i museum  of  this  society,  consisting  of  three 
ij  stories,  62  feet  in  length.  These  rooms  will 
i he  continuations  of  those  on  the  east  end  of 
i the  building,  and  when  united  each  will  be  92 
I feet  long. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas 
i Dickson,  architect,  of  Manchester,  for  cover- 
i ing  the  entire  ground  belonging  to  the  society. 
There  is  to  be  on  the  west  end  a wing  corre- 
sponding with  that  on  the  east,  and  these  are 
i to  be  united  by  a corridor,  likewise  three 
i|  stories  in  height.  The  rooms  of  the  corridor 
will  be  60  feet  long,  but  when  continued  with 
: those  of  the  wings  will  exhibit  a stretch  of  102 
i feet  in  length.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadran- 
! gle  there  is  to  be  a large  meeting  room  about 
60  feet  in  length,  lighted  from  the  roof.  When 
j the  whole  shall  have  been  completed  the  insti- 
l tution  will  be  worthy  this  great  commercial 
I city.  At  present  the  museum  is  the  largest  in 
I the  provinces,  and  for  extent,  beauty,  cha- 
i racteristic  display  and  attitudes,  the  collection 
I of  birds  has  long  been  known. 

The  collection  of  quadrupeds,  too,  although 
I less  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  birds, 
i exhibits  many  specimens  of  artistical  excel- 
j lence,  all  of  which  are  the  handiwork  of  a 
i self-taught  man,  Mr.  Timothy  Harrop,  taxi- 
j dermist  to  the  society. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  collection  of  drawings  and  designs  in- 
I vited  by  the  Architectural  Association  will  be 
j open  to  the  public  free  on  Monday,  the  12th. 
On  Saturdays  a charge  will  be  made,  and  we 
hope  to  find  some  few  choosing  that  day  for 
their  visit  to  aid  the  endeavour. 

It  contains  about  190  drawings,  and  is  a 
’ considerable  improvement  on  the  collection  of 
last  year,  although  still  far  from  what  it  should 
j be.  Amongst  the  exhibitors  are  Messrs. 

I Donaldson,  Fergusson,  Walters,  Scott,  Britton, 
I Lamb,  Ashpitel,  Godwin,  Whichcord,  Chris- 
tian, Allom,  Colling,  Andrews,  Habershon, 
[ Clark  and  Norton,  Ordish,  Street,  & c. 


1 PICTURES  BOUGHT  BY  THE  ART  UNION 
OF  LONDON. 

The  prizeholders  of  the  Art  Union  of  Don- 
't don  have  purchased  from  the  Royal  Academy, 
t twenty-three  works  of  art,  at  the  cost  of  1,390/. ; 
f from  the  British  Institution,  eight,  412 /. ; from 
t the  Society  of  British  Artists,  thirty-one, 

1 1,040/.;  from  the  National  Institution,  Regent- 
si  street,  eighteen,  525/. ; from  the  Water  Colour 
$ Society,  fourteen,  339/- ; and  from  the  New 
p Water  Colour  Society,  fifteen,  at  the  cost  of 
5 515/.,  making  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  four 
It  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pounds, 
v which  was  handed  to  the  various  artists  by  the 
1 honorary  secretaries  on  Tuesday  morning  last. 
$ Several  hundreds  of  pounds  have  been  paid 
1 beyond  the  above  amount  by  the  prizeholders 
t themselves. 

The  various  works  of  art  are  now  gathered 
t together  in  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  and  will 
t be  opened  to  the  subscribers  and  their  friends 
c on  Monday.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward’s  picture  of 


“ James  II.  receiving  the  news  of  the  Landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange;”  Mr.  Linton’s 
“ Venice;”  Mr.  Redgrave’s  “ Griselda;”  Mr. 
Hnrlstone’s  “ Lady  Macbeth,”  are  the  most 
striking  pictures.  In  the  Water  Colour  Room 
Mr.  Warren’s  “ Our  Saviour  in  the  Cornfield,” 
is  the  leading  feature. 


REPAIR  OF  ST.  STEPHEN’S,  WALBROOK. 

In  reply  to  a letter  in  your  columns  on  this 
subject,  I should  indeed  rejoice  if  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commission  for  the  repair 
of  this,  the  chef  d’a>uvre  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  enabled  them  to  do  all  that  is  desirable 
to  “London’s  architeetual  gem.”  This  would 
entail  buying  and  removing  the  house  attached 
to  its  tower,  chipping  off  its  unsightly  stucco 
and  working  down  to  the  original  stone,  or 
possibly  refacing  it  from  the  ground  to  the 
balustres. 

The  committee  have  not,  however,  found 
out  the  way  of  making  1,000/.  do  the  work  of 
5,000/.  They  have  consequently  decided  on 
doing  to  the  exterior  only  what  is  necessary 
for  due  preservation;  and  they  hope  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  at  their  disposal  will  en- 
able them  to  restore  the  interior  to  its  best 
appearance  in  its  best  days. 

To  direct  them  in  this,  they  have  visited 
most  of  the  churches  of  Sir  Christopher’s  erec- 
tion, and  have  unanimously  agreed  that  every 
attempt  (and  they  have  been  many)  to  alter  his 
original  work  or  to  add  to  his  original  embel- 
lishment has  signally  failed.  They  have  con- 
sequently determined  not  vainly  to  try  to  im- 
prove the  beautiful  building  confided  to  their 
care,  but  they  will  endeavour  to  restore  and  to 
preserve  it. 

I fully  join  “ Parishioner  ” in  his  desire  to 
have  both  outside  and  inside  made  at  once 
complete,  and  will  put  his  zeal  to  the  test.  I 
will  put  down  twenty  guineas  for  this  purpose, 
and  ensure  500/.  by  collection,  if  he  will  do  the 
same.  I agree  with  him  that  St.  Stephen’s 
has  claims  on  the  public  ; it  is  the  best  work 
of  England’s  best  architect ; its  complete  re- 
pair ought  to  be  a matter  of  civic  pride, — it  is 
almost  a national  duty.  W.  F.  Rock. 

Walbrook. 


The  Commercial  Hand  Book  of  Chemical 
Analysis,  or  Practical  Instructions  for  De- 
ter mi  niug  the  Value  of  Substances  used  in 
Trades,  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  By  A. 
Normandy,  author  of  “Practical  Intro- 
duction to  Rose’s  Chemistry,”  &c.  Knight 
and  Sons,  Foster-lane. 

Sophistication  and  adulteration,  like  other 
great  branches  of  knowledge,  have  made  won- 
derful advances  in  our  age  of  sharp-set  acqui- 
sitiveness and  ingenuity.  The  science  of  over- 
reaching has  been  brought  to  its  present  high 
state  of  perfection  at  least  as  much  by  the 
diligent  researches  of  bargain-hunters  and 
economical  screws,  as  by  the  initiation  of  com- 
peting tradesmen  into  all  the  subtleties  of  the 
devil’s  chemistry,  in  order  to  meet  the  universal 
demand  for  cheap  articles.  An  investigation  into 
the  darker  secrets  of  trade  and  art  has  thus  be- 
come a scientific  pursuit,  as  useful  and  as  in- 
teresting to  men  of  science  as  are  researches 
into  almost  any  of  the  more  curious  secrets  of 
nature  itself.  The  arts  of  adulteration  and 
sophistication  “ have  invaded  the  luxuries  and 
necessities  of  both  the  rich  and  the  poor — 
raiment,  food,  medicine,  furniture,  the  means 
of  life,  and  the  requirements  of  disease;  all 
that  can  be  mixed,  hackled,  twisted,  ground, 
pulverized,  woven,  pressed — all  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  trade,  in  manufactures,  in  the  arts 
— in  a word,  all  that  can  be  made  matter  of 
commerce  and  be  sold,  is  adulterated,  falsified, 
disguised,  or  drugged.” 

The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  to  indi- 
cate the  various  falsifications  or  impurities 
which  either  intentionally,  accidentally,  or 
naturally  contaminate  the  various  articles  met 
with  in  commerce,  and  to  enable  the  trader, 
manufacturer,  miner,  or  general  public,  to  de- 
tect the  nature  and  amount  of  these  sophistica- 
tions and  impurities ; or,  in  other  words,  to 
ascertain  the  real  or  intrinsic  value  of  such 
articles. 

Hitherto  this  has  been  attained  only  by  a 


regular  analysis  by  the  practical  chemist,  and 
several  most  valuable  treatises  of  chemical 
analysis  have  been  published ; but  in  general 
these  are  far  too  profound  and  elaborate  to  be 
of  much  use  to  the  trader,  manufacturer,  or 
public  generally.  Dr.  Normandy  designs,  in 
the  present  treatise,  and  by  the  aid  of  such 
works  as  those  of  Rose,  Dumas,  Ure,  and 
other  analysts  and  chemical  authors  of  note, 
to  simplify  the  process  of  analysis  and  detec- 
tion as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  those 
who  deal  in  or  purchase  various  articles  of 
trade  and  manufacture,  to  judge  for  themselves 
of  their  qualities  and  value.  And  in  this  de- 
sign we  dare  say  the  author  has,  to  a consider- 
able extent,  succeeded,  although  we  admit  that 
the  precise  amount  of  stupidity  or  want  of  tact 
which  his  endeavours  may  meet  with  on  the  part 
of  many  who  may  still  be  clever  enough  at  bar- 
gaining, may  not  easily  be  estimated.  Neverthe- 
less in  some  instances  we  think  that  simpler  tests 
might  have  been  at  least  suggested  concurrently 
with  the  more  strictly  chemical.  For  instance 
(although  this  first  instance  which  suggests 
itself  to  our  recollection  does  not  refer  to  our 
own  professional  pursuits  exclusively),  while 
instructing  the  head  of  a family,  or  other  party 
most  likely  to  be  interested,  how  to  digest  100 
grains  of  iodine  in  one  pint  of  water,  and  use 
one  fluid  ounce  of  the  supernatant  liquor,  for 
the  detection  of  fecula  or  mashed  potatoes  in 
100  grains  cf  [bread  put  into  a glass-beaker 
with  one  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water, — it 
might  have  been  incidentally  noted  that  a hot 
knife,  thrust  into  a loaf  of  bread,  would  in  a 
moment  indicate  the  existence  at  least,  if  not 
the  precise  quantity,  of  the  adulterant.  In 
trade  purchases,  however,  such  as  those  of 
quantities  of  white  lead,  of  hydraulic  or  other 
cements  or  limes,  of  steel,  cast-iron,  zinc,  &c., 
we  do  not  of  course  deem  such  an  offhand  way 
of  procedure  worthy  of  anything  like  special 
or  systematic  notice.  Something  like  a strict 
chemical  analysis,  however  simplified,  there 
must  be,  in  order  to  form  a correct  judgment 
of  quality  and  value.  And  of  such  analysis 
there  is  no  want  here.  As  an  example  and 
specimen  of  the  author’s  mode  of  treating  his 
subject  we  may  quote  some  of  his  remarks  on 
mortars  and  cements. 

Hydraulic  mortars  and  cements  are  principally 
mixtures  of  lime  and  clay,  in  proportions  which 
render  them  more  or  less  susceptible  of  hardening 
in  water  : according  to  Berthier  their  composition 
is  as  follows  : — 


Moderately  Hydraulic. 

Very  Hydraulic. 

Carbonate  of  lime... 89.2 

85.8 

83.0 

82.5 

70. 5 

80.0 

Do.  of  magnesia ..  3.C 

0.4 

2.0 

4.1 

3.0 

1.5 

4.5 

Do.  ol  iron „ 

Do.  of  manganese  ,, 

3.0 

1.5 

Clay  or  silica 7.8 

7.0 

15.0 

15.2 

18.5 

23.0 

As  the  preparation  of  hydraulic  mortars  depends 
on  the  composition  of  the  lime-stone  employed,  it  is 
important  to  determine  by  analysis  the  constituents 
of  the  lime-stones  intended  for  the  purpose  : this 
may  be  done  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Take  a given  weight,  for  example  50  grains  of 
the  lime-stone  to  be  examined,  and  dissolve  them 
in  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of 
water.  The  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxyde  of  iron  will 
dissolve,  whilst  the  clay  and  the  silica  being  left  in  an 
insoluble  state,  may  be  collected  onafilter,  washed, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  This  exceedingly  sim- 
ple examination  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  the  hydraulic  lime  which  may  be  pro- 
duced from  it. 

If  the  operator  wishes  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  the  other  constituents,  the  acid  solution  fil- 
tered from  the  clay  and  sand,  as  above  said,  should 
be  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  which  will  preci- 
pitate the  iron  in  the  form  of  a bulky  reddish 
brown  precipitate,  which  should  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited.  The  bulk  of 
the  precipitate  shrinks  enormously  in  drying,  and 
when  dry  it  should  be  gradually  ignited  in  order  to 
avoid  decrepitation. 

The  filtrate,  which  contains  a great  excess  of  sal 
ammoniac  resulting  from  the  supersaturation  of 
the  acid  liquor  with  ammonia,  is  then  treated  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  lime  in 
the  state  of  oxalate  of  lime.  This  salt  may  be  col- 
lected on  a filter,  washed,  and  calcined  with  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  the  sulphate  of 
lime  obtained  the  weight  of  the  lime  in  the  lime- 
stone is  calculated  : 68  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime 
contain  28  grains  of  lime,  or  decimally,  each  grain 
of  sulphate  of  lime  represents  0.411 76  grain  of 
lime : or  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  may  be 
ignited  and  weighed  as  carbonate  of  lime. 

Lastly,  the  magnesia  is  determined  by  boiling  for 
a long  time  the  liquor  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of 
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ime  with  carbonate  of  potash  until  ammonia  ceases 
to  be  evolved,  by  which  treatment  the  magnesia  is 
gradually  precipitated  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  This  precipitate  should  then  be  col- 
lected on  a filter  and  washed  with  hot  water.  The 
washing  should  not  be  continued  too  long,  because 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  not  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  The  precipitate  is  then  dried,  and  strongly 
ignited  for  a pretty  long  time,  in  order  to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid  : what  is  left  is  pure  magnesia,  which 
may  then  be  weighed. 

Under  head  of  Coal  Gas,  we  observe  a quo- 
tation from  The  Builder;  but  our  limits 
only  allow  us  here  further  to  remark,  that 
although  this  volume  has  somewhat  the  air  of  , 
a trade  speculation  for  the  sale  of  chemical 
instruments,  &c.,  being  published  by  manu- 
facturers of  such  instruments,  to  whom  readers 
are  referred  for  apparatus,  the  author,  who 
also  advertises  himself  in  it  as  a lecturer  on 
analytical  chemistry,  appears  to  have  really 
done  his  subject  justice.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  are  a glossary  of  terms  and  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  or  appendix  on  Chemical 
Classification  and  Nomenclature, — both  of 
them  certainly  requisite  and  useful  appendages 
to  such  a volume. 


IHttsrrllanra. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — The 
submarine  line  from  Dover  to  Calais  is  so  far 
ready  that  an  experiment  in  the  conveyance  of 
messages  is  to  come  off  in  a few  days.  It  is 

said  to  have  been  already  partially  tested. 

The  Mining  Journal  avers  that  application  will 
be  made  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  for 
bills  of  incorporation  for  two  new  telegraph 
companies,  in  addition  to  the  one  which  has 
just  carried  its  struggle  with  the  old  company 
to  a successful  issue.  The  law  expenses  of  the 
latter  for  last  half-year  alone  are  said  to  be  about 
5.000Z. “ A paragraph,”  says  the  Birming- 

ham Journal,  “is  going  the  round,  in  which  some 
improvements  of  the  electric  telegraph  are  de- 
tailed. So  accurately  are  messages  transmitted, 
that  “ dots,  commas,  stops,  accents,  and  breaks 
are  all  in  their  places.”  We  beg  to  submit 
that  this  is  nothing  compared  to  what  can  be 
effected  by  the  telegraph  which  transmits  our 
Friday  evening’s  despatch  from  London.  The 
“ stops  ” last  week,  were  incessant,  the 
“ breaks  ” continuous,  and  the  transpositions 
of  the  most  remarkable  character.  Without 
shaking  the  constitution  to  the  base,  the  Tele- 
graph Company  placed  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  Woolsack,  and  effected  quite 
a revolution  in  the  English  language  in  their 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  This 
correctness,  however,  is  not  so  remarkable  as 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed. The  House  of  Commons  met  at 
twelve  o’clock  on  Friday,  the  26th,  and  the 
scene  consequent  upon  the  application  of 
Baron  Rothschild,  about  which  everybody  was 
desirous  of  hearing,  ensued.  The  first  intel- 
ligence received  here  was  through  the  medium 
of  the  London  evening  papers,  which  came 
jogging  down  with  the  express  train  at  8 p.m., 
and  the  telegraphic  report  of  a small  portion 
of  the  morning’s  business  came  toiling  in  at 
the  early  hour  of  10.30  p.m.,  accomplishing  the 
distance  in  the  extraordinary  period  of  between 
nine  and  ten  hours.  The  close  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary business  never  reached  us  at  all,  hav- 
ing probably  turned  in  for  the  night  in  some 
of  the  insulators  south  of  Rugby.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  make  this  transaction 
public,  inasmuch  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  pri- 
vate representations,  and  as  we  are  expected 
to  pay  for  telegraphic  facilities,  and  have  led 
our  readers  to  expect  that  they  shall  have 
them,  we  beg  leave  to  put  the  saddle  on  the 
right  horse,  by  exposing  the  erratic  tricks  of 
this  seemingly  irresponsible  and  unaccount- 
able public  company,  and  the  improvements 
they  have  effected  in  telegraphic  communica- 
tion.” 

Destruction  of  the  Mormon  Temple 
at  Nauvoo. — The  great  temple  at  Nauvoo, 
one  of  the  architectural  curiosities  in  the 
United  States,  was  destroyed  by  a hurricane 
on  the  27th  May.  This  stupendous  edifice 
was  erected  by  the  Mormon  religious  sect  in 
1845,  and  was  partially  burned  in  October, 
1848,  leaving  only  its  four  walls  standing,  the 
timber  and  wood-work  having  been  consumed 
by  the  flames.  The  work  of  re-building  had 
made  some  progress. 


Intimidating  Workmen. — A man  named 
Lewis  was  lately  convicted  at  the  Liver  pool  Police 
Court  of  threatening  or  endeavouring  to  in- 
timidate workmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  cabinet  maker,  Bold-street,  there. 
Disputes  had  arisen  with  Mr.  Hughes’s  men 
and  the  Cabinet-makers’  Society,  relative  to 
Mr.  Hughes  employing  his  men  at  piece  prices, 
instead  of  paying  them  by  the  day.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hughes  that 
deputations  from  the  union  had  frequently 
waited  upon  him  to  induce  him  to  alter  his 
system,  that  picquets  were  stationed  about  his 
premises,  and  that  his  men  were  intercepted. 

I The  defendant  was  liberated  on  his  own  re- 
cognizances of  130/.,  and  the  security  of  his 
solicitor  for  the  same  amount,  to  be  brought 
up  on  a day  named  to  receive  sentence.  In 
another  case  connected  with  the  former  a con- 
spiracy was  pretty  clearly  established,  but  it 
was  proved  in  evidence  that  the  nominal  com- 
plainant (one  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  workmen)  was 
drunk  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  his  evi- 
dence. 

The  British  Association  for  ad- 
vancement of  Science  have  held  a fairly 
successful  meeting  in  Edinburgh.  In  the 
mechanical  section  on  Monday  a noticeable 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Beattie,  on  a 
new  door-spring,  the  motive  power  of  which  is 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  ‘in- 
vention, the  action  of  the  door  in  opening  is 
made  to  draw  a piston  partially  out  of  a closed 
cylinder,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  forcing  the  piston  back  again  to  its  seat, 
causes  the  door  to  shut.  The  power  obtained 
in  this  manner  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition 
of  a full-sized  apparatus,  which  required  a 
considerable  effort  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Steam  Boilers:  Iron  v.  Copper.  — A 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  Mechanics ’ 
Magazine  controverts  the  idea  that  copper  is 
better  than  iron  for  boilers,  and  hence  he  de- 
precates the  immense  waste  of  money  involved 
in  the  use  of  copper  in  the  place  of  iron.  The 
argument  is  based  on  the  experiments  princi- 
pally of  Messrs.  Biot  and  Despretz,  proving 
that  copper  is  a better  conductor  of  heat  than 
iron.  “The  term  ‘good  conductor,’”  says 
the  writer,  “ has  been  applied  erroneously,  be- 
cause it  was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
it  would  convey  or  conduct  the  heat  or  caloric 
of  the  fire  through  itself  into  the  water  on  the 
other  side — which  does  not  apply  to  copper, 
but  to  iron;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  absorbent  and  radiative 
powers  are  always  equal  in  the  same  metal, 
and  are  far  greater  in  iron  than  in  copper, 
while  the  latter  metal  is,  in  the  same  ratio,  the 
best  reflector;  for  reflection  is  inversely  as  ra- 
diation, as  proved  by  Leslie  and  others.  The 
power  of  reflection  then  appears  to  control 
that  of  radiation,  &c.,  to  confine  the  caloric 
within  the  metallic  (copper)  surfaces,  or  at 
least  within  that  depth  in  which  the  power  of 
reflection  lies.  With  these  facts  before  us, 
together  with  others  proving  beyond  a doubt 
that  all  other  things  being  the  same,  more 
water  is  evaporated  in  the  same  space  of  time 
in  iron  than  in  copper  boilers,  with  the  same 
amount  of  fuel,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  pre- 
sent absurd  and  fallacious  arguments  can  stand 
another  year, — and  their  downfall  must  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who  love  the  truth 
and  progress  of  science, — and  will  inevitably 
lead  to  the  perfecting  of  boilers  made  of  that 
still  most  noble  of  all  the  metals,  iron.” 

St.  Mary’s,  Abberley. — The  foundation 
stone  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Abberley, 
Worcestershire,  was  laid  on  the  27th  July, 
with  full  service  and  all  the  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding dinner  to  several  hundred  parishioners, 
&c.  The  church  is  a gift  from  Mr.  James 
Moilliet,  as  is  the  site  also.  It  is  geometric  in 
style,  has  a tower  and  broach  spire,  will  cost 
5,800/.  and  has  sittings  for  350.  Mr.  John  J. 
Cole  is  the  architect.  The  inside,  it  is  stated, 
will  be  peculiar,  having  arcades  for  future  mo- 
numents, stone  screens,  &c. ; and  the  whole 
inside  will  be  of  rubbed  ashlar,  with  no  plaster- 
ing whatever. 

The  Marble  Arch  at  Buckingham 
Palace. — The  Commons  have  voted  11,000/. 
for  taking  down  and  putting  up  again  the 
marble  arch,  and  for  new  iron  railings  in  front 
of  the  palace.  Where  the  arch  is  to  be  put, 
however,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
says  he  knows  not. 


Election  of  Pensioners:  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution. — The  reading  . 
of  a not  very  clear  sentence  in  the  report  led  : 
us,  last  week,  to  put  down  as  dead  a poor 
widow  who  is  a candidate  for  election  in  No - ■ 
vember  next : we  notice  the  circumstance  to  : 
prevent  injury  to  the  poor  woman’s  prospects  i 
from  such  an  inadvertence. 

Worms  Cathedral. — Are  you  correct  in  i 
calling  the  flat  end  of  Worms  Cathedral  the 
west  end  ? I visited  that  building  in  the  year 
1848,  and,  according  to  my  recollection,  the 
flat  end  is  next  to  the  Rhine.  Now,  Worms 
being  on  the  left,  that  is,  on  the  western  bank 
of  that  river,  and  the  cathedral  standing,  in  its 
length,  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  end  nearest 
the  river  must,  of  course,  be  the  east  end.  The 
flat  end  has  a semicircular  inner  wall,  forming 
an  apse,  with  perforations  in  it  communicating 
with  the  windows  in  the  flat  external  wall : it 
is  here  the  principal  altar  stands.  If  I am  i 
wrong  in  what  I have  written,  no  doubt  many  ' 
of  your  readers  can  set  me  right. — J.  M. 

***  Hope  calls  it  the  west  end. 

The  Vernon  Collection. — The  pictures  : 
bestowed  on  the  nation  by  Mr.  Vernon  have 
been  placed  in  Marlborough  House,  together 
with  the  other  English  works  formerly  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  are  now  open  to  the 
public.  The  rooms  are  ill  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  majority  of  the  pictures  look 
worse  than  they  did  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Academy.  Poor  West  would  be  sadly  dis-  - 
tressed  if  he  were  to  flit  back  for  a peep  at  I 
“ Cleombrotus ;”  and  as  to  Hilton’s  large  pic-  • 
ture,  there  is  no  spot  in  the  room  where  it  can  i 
be  seen.  The  rooms  might  have  been  much  i 
improved  by  raising  the  window-heads. 

Colossal  Statue. — A Frankfort  journal  1 
states  that  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  by 
Schwanthaler,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  : 
hill  of  Seudling,  surpasses  in  its  gigantic  pro-  • 
portions  all  the  works  of  the  moderns.  The  ! 
great  toes  are  each  18  inches  in  length.  In  i 
the  head  two  persons  could  dance  a polka  very  > 
conveniently,  while  the  nose  might  lodge  the  : 
musician. 

Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Academy. — 
Mr.  P.  Hardwick  has  been  appointed  trea-  • 
surer,  instead  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  who  has  - 
resigned  in  consequence  of  continued  indis-  • 
position. 

Startling  Tenders  for  Windsor  i 


Drainage  : — 


Pipes. 

Main 

Sewer. 

£.  s.  d 

£.  s.  d. 

G.lvemp9tcr,  Hampst  ead 

1).  Thornbury.Lineolnsh 

3062  14  8 3500  10  5 

Munday,  London  

3170  0 0 2980  0 C 

Jarris,  London  

3285  1 6 2506  15  6 

Stacey,  Eaton 

3239  13  4 2524  2 6 

Cooperand  Baker,  Pad- 

dington  Station  

3002  0 < 2686  5 6 

Bedborough,  Windsor  ... 

Humphrey  and  Thirsk, 

Lawrence,  Windsor  

Brown,  London  

2100  0 0 

2500  0 0 

Herber  and  Eals,  Wei- 

lington-st.,  Blackfriars 

Johnson,  London  

Dethie,  London  

1912  0 0 

1893  0 0 

Total. 


7097  12  0 
6623  C I 
6150  0 0 
5791  17  6 
5763  15  10 

5683  6 6 
5680  0 0 

5341  0 0 
5232  16  0 
5150  0 0 
4900  0 0 

4242  9 0 
4900  0 0 
4155  0 0 
4100  0 0 
3805  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Gloucester-terrace,  Pad- 
dington. Mr.  George  Morgan,  architect.  Quantities 


furnished. 

J.  Wilson £4,661 

Johns  4,500 

Trigg  3,890  . ! 

Simpson  3,850  ’ 

Trego  3,816 

JohusonandPa.sk  3,770  .J 

R.  Lamner  and  Son  (accepted)  3,693 

For  odditiou9  to  the  Gloucester  Union  Workhouse.. 
Messrs.  Jacques  and  Son,  architects,  Gloucester.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  the  architects. 

Harrison,  Stonehouse £1,148 

Morgan  and  BUzard,  Cheltenham  1,060  ' 

Bussell,  Gloucester 1,020  <| 

Cowley,  do . ft  10 

Sims,  do 885  J 

Clarke,  do.  670 

Joues,  do.  965  j 

Cholerton,  QuiJgley  (accepted)  850  ' 


Adelplii.  Mr.  Lockyer,  architect.  The  quantities  were 
not  supplied. 

Clements £4,689 

Ashby  and  Sons 4,405  j 

Matthews  4,347  ( 

Trego  3,66-4  fl 

For  Tolhamptou  Farm,  near  Kingsolere,  and  furm- 
builclings,  for  Mr.  W.  S.  Portal.  Mr.  Thos.  Kellyer, 
architect. 

Thorne,  Basingstoke  £1,132 

Baldwin,  Newbury  1,100 
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TO  COEHESPONDENTS. 

u The  Building  in  Ilyde  Park.” — We  have  received  some 
strong  remonstrances  against  the  injustice  done  to  com- 

Setitors  and  contractors  by  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Paxton’s 
osign,  and  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Co.’s  tender  for  its 
erection  without  competition.  We  must,  however,  delay 
consideration  of  them.— Two  of  thoso  who  sent  in  pro- 
posals and  tenders  to  the  building  committee  complain 
that  they  have  received  no  reply. 

" Glazing. " — Mr.  W.  It.  Jackson  asks  us  to  mention 
that  he  did  not  write  the  note  on  “ Glazing  the  Building 
m Hyde  Park,”  signed  “ W.  H.  J.” 

“J.  J.  L.,”  “ S.  C.  F.”  (next  week),  “W.  W.,”  “A 
Glazier,”  “ H.”  (too  late  to  be  serviceable),  “W.  T.”  (out 
of  print),  "E.  C.  II.,"  “ J.  M."  “Mr.  P.,”  “ E.  B.  B„” 
“ P-  B”  .“  R-  T.,”  “ F.  W.  F.,”  “ Philo-  Veritas.”  The 
Greek  cross  is  distinguished  from  the  Latin  cross  by  having 
all  the  arm a of  equal  length.  “J.  S.,”  “Zaccho”  (we 
are  compelled  to  refuse) . “A  Subscriber,"  Liverpool.— 
Cases  to  contain  one  volume  of  “The  Builder”  may  be 
had  at  the  publishing  office.  “ G.  N.”  (we  cannot  inter- 
fere in  such  matters),  “J.  and  Son,”  “ Capt.  B.,”  “ Con- 
stant Eeaders  ” (the  tiles  in  question  require  careful  lav- 
ing), “ Architectus,"  “ M.  P.,"  “J.  G.  J.,”  “J.  J.” 
“J.  B.  W.,”  “J.  13.”  (we  cannot  refer),  “13.  T.,”  “ A 
Commissioner,”  “ D.,”  “ J.  G.,”  “E.  B.  L.,”  “T.  M.  M.,” 
“ L.  and  M.”  (send  us  the  tenders).  “The  Architectural 
Dunciad.”  “ Collections  towards  History  of  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,”  by  Joseph  Marryat.  John  Murray,  Albe- 
marle-street.  Murray's  “ Hand  Book  for  Spain.”' 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
fPOYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INST1TU- 

TION.— During  This  Week  the  Alpine  Sinecrs  from  Stvria 
will  perform  several  of  their  National  Melodics,  daily  at  Four,  and 
t1!1!1?.  Evenings  at  Ilalfpast  Eight— Lecture  on  Chemistry,  by 
,ePP?r-  Esq.,  daily  at  a Quarter-past  Three,  and  in  the  evening 
at  Eight,  illustrating  the  nncient  fiery  ordeal,  and  the  handling 
of  red-hot  metals— Lecture  by  Dr.  Bachhoflner  on  Voltaic  Elevtri- 

S'tv,  daily  at  Two,  and  in  the  evenings  at  a Quarter-past  Nine 

New  Senes  of  Dissolving  Views,  illustrating  some  of  the  -Wonders 
of  Nature,  daily  at  Half-past  Four,  and  in  the  Evenings  nt  a 
Quarter  to  Ten  ; also  a Series  exhibiting  Scenes  in  the  Arctic 
”*  and  Ceylon,  daily  at  Cue  o’clock  - Diver  and  Diving- 
*“  ' Schools,  half  price. 


bell,  Ac.  &c.— Admission,  Is. ; 


IGHTNING  CONDUCTORS.— 

• K.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.’s  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE. 

1 Diameter, 75s.  per  100  feet. 

Ditto,  60s.  do.  do. 

Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 


■VV'dIITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

13LMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 

flam  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
laces,  ltoads.  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure  BRICK 
nArTE  uam!JU,S'  V1  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 

I'l  l T PUM1 ’S,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth 
for^Hira  aDt*  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kepi 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  63.  Dorset-strect),  removed 
Factory,  Whitefriars-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 
nPHE  attention  of  the 

-®-  Trade  is  called  to 

JOHN  WARNER  tc  SONS’ 
PATENT  V I B It  A TING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  case 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  tbe  vibrating 
standard  tbe  cumbrous  carr  age  and  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  r re  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  tonsidernbly 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  23  feet ; 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  outlie 
same  principle. 

JOIIN  WARNER  & SONS. 

8,  Crescent,  Jcwin-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


■pLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  PIPES 

TUBING,  for  Railway  Companies,  Brewers.  Dis- 
tillers, Fire  Engines,  Gav  Companies,  Gardening  and  Agricultural 
?>UT-?,0™b&CV7,4 k NCOCK’S  patent  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  IIO&E-l  IPES  arc  made  to  stand  hot  liquor, 
and  acids  without  injury— do  not  become  hard  or  stiff  in  any  tem- 
perature i but  are  always  perfectly  flexible)  and  as  they  require  no 
application  of  oil  or  dressing,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
Fire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liquid 
Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is 
required.  Made  all  sizes,  from  1 iuch  bore  upwards,  and  of  any 
length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  with 
brass-taps,  copper  branch  nnd  roses  complete,  ready  to  be  attached 
l°,J vSru  or  c,‘,8terna-  Solu  manufacturer,  JAMES 

LT  NE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  Loudon. 

N.B.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 
hot-water  and  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  any  thick- 
ness for  all  kinds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

f^RE.VVES-S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

„,{’E1MENT.’  direct  from  the  works,  Stockton— RUTTY  and 
VEI,I.\  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Line  L’us  Lime  nud  Cement  as  usual  at  No.  2.  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only.  .Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  £o. 

/^J-REY-STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

y1  may  be  had  at  Whiteliall-wharf,  Cannon  row,  Westminster, 
at  ,s.  6d.  per  yard  ; or  at  Uanovcr-wharf.  52,  Ed  ward-street,  Re- 
gntf-park,  at  8s.  Gd.  Barges  will  be  loaded  at  the  Works, 


r Mr.  TREMAIN,  52, 


G'REY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers, 

* Merstliam  Lime  Works,  near  Reigatc,  beg  to  oiler  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cosh  on  delivery. 
Grej'-Stone  Lime  (Is.  (id.  per  Yard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manuve  4s.  od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  ....  Is.  0d.  ditto  ditto 

, Block  ditto  3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  nnd  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  South  Eastei  n 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  audCroydon  Stations,  and 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery :— 7s.  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works  ; 8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  mile3  ; in  not  less  than 
2-vnrd  mnnt.li.iM  Booking.  2s.  per  yard  ; 3s.  per  yard  oil  if  paid 


THE  BUILDER. 

ATKINSON’S  CEMENT— This  Cement 

i '{“J  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
1 •i?Tnva* 111  pondon.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cemeut 
will  lie  manufactured  in  Loudon,  an:'  ' ' 

in  a fresh  nnd  genuine  state,  by  the 
nnd  SONS.  Millhank-strect,  Westmin 


I<T  EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  arc  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  nnd  panel  mouldings, 
a““  for  indoor  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
■r,  ■ ,N  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portent  substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  eases  where  ex- 
g edition  and  beauty  of  finish  arc  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement.  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


p place,  Old  Kent-road. 


x Rcigate,  Croydon;  or  Youl's 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

bv  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  hest  Roman  Cement,  but  has  tbe  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resistiug  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  an  1 requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
tour  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Homan  Cement  with  hut  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  emhauk- 
ment  walls,  thcjjning  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  nnd  for  all 
1 1 ' ' '-tance  to  water  are 


PO  R 'I’  LAN  D CEMEN  T,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  hy  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs  ROBINS.  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  4!)1  ; and  also  Nos.  231  and  235.  pages 
313  and  351  of  “The  Builder.”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  groat  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  move  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement;  it  does  not  vegetate,  oyydate.  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cemeut  is  appli- 
cable  the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  bv 

Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDTN  and  Comnnn,.  nt  lln.ir  Mnnnl.iil— - 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MORLEY’S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  in  Wood-street,  Gresham-strect,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  ynrds  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
"alls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  witli 
the  most  perfect  nnd  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterers’  work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  hnvc  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
nnd  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am.  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  tliisncw  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  nnd  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I nrn  at  the  present  time  having  agrent  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Clios.  Francis  and  Sous,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE  PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  lias  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  n standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  tint  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN’S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  16)  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 

“ -tenth  of  the  time  ol  other  cements  of  a similarnature, 

“inking  together  the  cnor- 
PER  CENT.  ; its  a>’ 

— - Specimens.  showin„ 

heauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON,  at  their  Plaster  nnd  Cement  Works, 
186.  Drurv-laue,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


f Oil  NS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

9*  STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PA  INT.-The  attention 


colour,  is  an  article  which  haslongbeen  wanting  fur  stucco 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  auy  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off;  is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes  ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisous,  &c.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities  ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  arc  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation t-o  the  Sole  Agent,  I’ll  [LIP  liAltfi.  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Stcel-yard,  Upper  Tnaincs-street,  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  &c. 

HipilOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 

J*-  nected  with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  an  exten- 
sivc  Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  aud  PLASTK  R 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Ruilder-i  nnd  others  to  the 
very  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
supply  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

\V<  i RliS  — Tuscany  Wharf,  Regent’s  Canal,  Kingsland-road, 

DEPOTS  — Lee’s  Wharf,  Paddington;  and  Phcenis  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone,  Plasterers’  Hair,  &o.  &o. 


BELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-pnint. 
For  beauty  it  i6  pre-eminent,  giving  theexact  appearance  of  FINE 
CUT  STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
any  other  plastering,  nnd  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  ns  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  auu  3 cwt.,  at  8s.  15s.  and  21s.,  casks 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years, 
nnd  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s. ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  9d.  : greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co., 2,  AVelliugton-street,  Goswell-street. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

FIRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN,  and  other  CEMENTS,  and  PLAS- 
TER of  PARIS,  at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  Ballus 
ters.  Capitals,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets,  Trusses, 
Wreaths,  Scrolls,  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  and 
other  Chimney-Shafts,  Sollits,  Bed-moulds,  Pateras,  &c.,  Ac.  Centre 
Flowers  from  10  feet  diameter  downwards.  An  assortment  of 
Shop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing.— HERBERT  aud  SON, 
Modellers,  &c.,  42,  Parker-street-,  Drury-lauc. 


I^IRE  STONE,  of  superior  quality  and  at 

reduced  prices,  from  a new  quarrv.  close  to  the  Rcigate 
station. — Apply  to  Mr.  CAIIRUTHERS,  Builder,  Reigate. 


MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

„ BASIN.  - MARTIN  nnd  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  aud  Derby  Stone;  also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
I las  ter.  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Firestone,  -tc..  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stoncs, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  1 arpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syplious.  Ac.,  nlwavs  on  hand.  Mortar.  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 

RATH  STONE.  — RANDELL  and 

Bath,  have  appointed  .MARTIN 
......  t,  uuu.TOtu  ugeina  m London.  M.  and  W.  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  B ATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  als  ’ 
at  Market  Wharf,  ltegent’s-park  Basin. 


RIO 


[AYTOR  GRANITE  COMPANY  (incor- 

. Royal  Charter)  continue  to  supply  their  SUPE- 

' OKA . 1 1 ’■  ' **- - air.  nnrrro 


, A,NITK  fr,,m  the  QUARRIES  at  FOGG1NTOK, 

DARTMOOR,  at  MODERATE  PRICES.  The  Nelson  Memorial; 
of  King  William,  City  ; and  the  large  Graving-dock  at 
of  this  material —Offices,  No.  4,  Mdlhank- 
” Works,  Laira,  Plymouth  ; where 


Stat.i  

Woolwich,  are  specii 

row,  Westminster  ; : 

information  may  lie  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS.- -LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AUBlGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  ucar  Fnlaise,  Calvados 
Department— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  liner,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
auu  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone. — Depot,  Caen  Stifterance 
Wharf,  Rothcrhithe.—  Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Southwark-square,  Borough. 

r)AEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs,  Caen  (proprtetaire  des  Carrifires  i\  Allemagne), 
oners  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  nt  Alle- 
magne, at  is.  Id.  per  cubic  fool,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggon 
(free  of  expense),  from  the  depOt  at  the  'Whitby  and  Scotch  Wlinr  , 
11,  Fore-street,  Limeliouse.— Contracts  taken  for  auy  quantities.— 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  the  coast,  on 
the  same  terms.— Apply  to  P.  FOUCARb.  nt  the  Office,  39, 
Stouey-strect,  Borough  Market;  or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the 


BRAMLEY  FALL  STONE,  from  the  Fair 

Head  Quarries.  Yorkshire.  — DepOt,  DEVON  HAYTOR 
WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE,  LONDON;  GEORGE  II.  CLARK, 
Sole  Agent.— Engineers,  Railway  Contractors.  Stone  Merchants, 
Mu--;.,„.  and  utlivi-s,  arc  invited  to  INSI’Ui’T  this  S C I’l’.U  K ill 
SANDSTONE,  wh<ch  can  be  supplied  to  nny  extent,  nnd  at  a very 
low  price.  It  is  well  adapted  for  docks,  bridges,  embankments,  sea 
walls,  railway  works,  and  all  buildings  where  sandstone  is  used.— 
Further  particulars  maybe  known  on  application  to  Mr.  G.  II. 
CLARK,  as  above,  where  a good  assortment  of  blocks  is  kept. 
Cargoes  supplied  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  const.  Samples  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  tbe  hest  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  plaued  both  faces,  will 
beseutonapplicatioulpostpaidl  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 

1>HE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  ncads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  nud  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 49  and  50,  Upper  Belgravc-plnce. 

EINED  MARBLE.  — TO  MASONS, 

BUILDERS,  &C.-NOW  on  SALE,  at  the  Marble  nnd 
AVood  Sawing  Mills,  Commercial-road,  Pimlico,  a LARGE  AS- 
SORTMENT of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the  following 
low  prices  for  Cash 

i inch  is.  3d.  per  foot  super. 

1 inch  Is.  6d.  „ 

TO  MASONS. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

-The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY’  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  nt  their  Manufactorjq  ESHER-STREET,  near  Millbauk , 
Westminster,  at  tbe  following  reduced  prices,  viz.  :— 

J inch,  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot. 

1 inch,  at  Is.  4d.  „ 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works, 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  51.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  nnd  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

CARVINGS AKTISTS  rdtained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES,  &o.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  iby  improved  machinery)  or  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces— cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  nnd  White  Porcelain 
1 lies  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 


fll'-RMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSES, 

™ -»  permanently  elastic,  very  durable  and  cheap. 

3 feet  wide  21  Ss.  1 I feel  6 wide  if  38 

3 feet  6 31.  13a  5 feet  .,  3/.  10s! 

■*  feet  21  ISs.  | 5 feet  6 ;j l.  igg’ 

THE  BEST,  TOP  STUFFING  ALL  HORSEHAIR. 

3 feet  wide  10*  U feet  6 wide  61  0s. 

3 Jc** 6 41  0s.  5 feet  51  10s. 

4 feet  41. 101  | 5 feet  fl  61  Og 

One  of  tlioxc  Mattresses,  with  a French  Mattress  on  it.  is  a most 
excellent  and  soft  tied.  HEAL  and  SONS’  List  of  Bedding,  with 
full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices  of  every  description 
of  beduiug,  sent  tree  by  post,— HEAL  aud  SON,  Bedding  Manu- 
facturers, 196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 
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PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  arc  secured, 
may  he  obtained  ou  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leioestcr-square. 


P 


ATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON, 

Plain  or  Corrugated,  for  HOOFS.  HOUSES,  4c.  Wholesale, 


Kctail,  and  for  Exp- 

Apply  to  TUPPER 
3.  MANSI  (.  — """  "T 


, CARR, 

..O'N-HOUSK  PLACE,  LONDON; 

or  BROAD-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 
Patent  Galvanized  Iron  Guttering, 
Water  or  Gas-pipes,  Hooping,  Wire,  Ac. 
*«*  An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


IRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  latcof  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  k!nda  of  Iron  Roofing 
■ r railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 


warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  Ac. 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 


, AND 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEER 
. CONTRACTORS. 

\ NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

jl9  STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  THAMES-STREET, 
have  always  ou  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
size  , with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  descript  ion  of  oastings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price : comprising,  rouge,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G.,  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers’ 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Aa.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  and  hooks  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers,  forwarded  on  application. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street  (late  of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke’s1.—  J.  J.  JONES  having  made  grent  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  P-rs,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAKERS’  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges.  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 


\X/'ARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— J. 

V V WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING’S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot- Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  l e seen  on  their  premises,  iu  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  iu  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churohes,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories. Ac  -TUBULAR  BOILERS  nf  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  anv  yet  introduced. — J. 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea. 


HOT-  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJ  AMIN  FOWLER,  late  of  63,  Dorsct-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitefriarj-street,  Fleet-street. 


I7ULKES’  RANGE  and  STOVE  Manu- 
factory, and  Builders'  Ironmongery  Warehouse,  III  and 
92,  Park-street,  Camden-towu.— An  extensive  stock  of  rauges.  bright 
and  black  registered  stove  J,  rain-water  pipes  and  guttering,  sash- 
weights.  and  all  kinds  of  builders’  ironmongery,  at  same  prices  ‘ 
advertised  by  other  houses. 


GRICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Wal worth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2Jd.  per  inch ; Register 


15  s. 


14a  6d. 


11s. 


21 


12a  fid.  cwt. 


h Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  pc.  

6-inch  2- bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture. 14s  fid.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  6s.  Gd.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  lor  heating  greenhouses,  Ac.,  o 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  arc  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S,  194,  Oxford-street.  Every  othe 


-j  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5a  3d.  7a  Gd.  11s.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 5d.  7d.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  ) per 

4d.  6d.  10<L  30  d.  J 1,000. 

Noa  3 4 5 6 

Patent  Line  ... . 6a  5 a 3d.  9s.  10s.  9d.  per  gross. 

2 21  3 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe 9jd.  10 Id.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

HAYWARD,  BROTHERS, late R.HENLY 

and  CO.,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERS  and  SMITHS, 
196,  Blackfriars  road,  and  117  and  118,  Union-street,  Borough. 
Elliptic  Stoves  from  21d-  per  inch.  Register  ditto,  from  6d.  ditto. 


3 


2!  , 


a ditto. 


Best  Cut  Clasp,  14s.  Od.  12s.  6d.  12s.  Od.  per  cwt 


No.  4 


Best  Patent  Sash-line 

iu.  2-bolt  Kira  Locks,  with  Scotch  springs,  best  hi 
patent  spindles,  153.  per  doz. 

6 in.  3-bolt  ward  Round  Mortise,  with  best  fur.  c 
spindles,  2s.  9d. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CABINET  MAKERS. 


T^DGAR  PARK,  Wholesale  Ironmonger, 

i 140,  Fleet-street,  respectfully  assures  his  friends  that  his 
pnues  arc  equally  as  low  as  other  respectable  houses,  and,  taking 
quality  for  quality,  they  will  be  found,  iu  many  instances,  from  5 
to  20  per  cent.  less. 

_ . „ , Pi'ie  Cut  Clasp,  l j,  15s. ; 2$,  13s.  per  ewt. 

Best  Cast  Lath,  10s.  per  cwt.  Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz. 

„ . „ . 6 iu.  best  Tower  Bolts,  2s.  5d.  per  doz. 

J in.  Rain  Waterpipe,  Is.  Id.  per  yd.  4 iu.  Gutters,  8$d.  per  yd. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  21d.  per  inch. 

3 It.  self-noting  Cottage  Ranges,  35s. 

4.  Patent  Sash  Line,  7s.  3d.  per  gross. 

25  Sash  Fastenings,  2s.  per  doz.  Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 

14  in.  Gross  Garnets,  -Is.  3d.  per  doz.,  Ac.,  Ao. 

Agent  for  the  new  Patent  Self-entering  Taper  Sorews,  superior 
in  quality  aud  lower  in  price  than  the  old  make.  v 

Dr.  Arnott’s  improved  Ventilators,  bronzed,  with  trellis  trouts,  Es. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[August  10,  1850. 


T 


O BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 


Register  Stoves,  Ed.  fid.  (!{d.  7 id.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  aud  bright  fittings— 

3 ft.,  21.  18s.  3 ft  G in.,  31  78.  4 ft,  31. 15s. 

3-fcet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33s.  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz.— 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  6d.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

li  H 2 2j  3 inch  and  larger, 

14s.  fid.  14s.  13s.  12s.  fid.  123.  per  cwt 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


THE  attention  of  Architects,  Engineers 

and  Builders  is  particularly  invited  to  JENNING’; 


, rly  invi  

INVENTIONS.  Experience  has  enabled  him  to  make  his  INDIA- 
RUBHER  TUBE  COCKS  aud  WATER-CLOSETS  as  pcrfectas 
possible.  References  of  the  highest  order  as  to  their  efficiency  aud 
durability  oan  be  given.  Front-  secured  with  JENNING’S 
SHUTTER  SHOES,  can  be  referred  to  in  any  part  of  Loudon.— 
For  descriptive  drawings,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  inventor,  29,  Great 


Charlotte-street,  Riaekfriars-road. 


GIBBS,  CANNING,  and  CO.,  Tamworth,: 

Manufacturers  of  GLAZED  STONEWARE  PIPES, 


Es.  fid. 


WAREHOUSE,  35,  Cliiswcll-street,  Fiusbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  Btamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2,id.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  fid.  per  inch. 

3- ft.  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  nnd  Boilers,  36s.  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrougl  t bars  and  bright  fittings,  58s.  ca. 
Cast  Rain-water  Pipe  { ^ 

Cast  Gutters— 4 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

O.G.  Gutters  { ^ liperyard. 

!i  3 inch. 

....  i.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls.  9d.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath.  14s.  per  cwt.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  fid. 

fi-inch  2-Bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs  and  best  Furniture 
Patent  Spindles,  15s.  per  doz. 

fi-inch  3-Bolt  ltd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles,  2s.  lid. 

Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Hot  Water  Pipes,  ss.  Gd.  per  cwt. 


. Junctions,  Ac.,  also  FIRE  BRICKS,  Vitrified  Blue 
Bricks  (as  used  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Sewers).  White 
Fire  Clay,  Facing  Bricks,  Ac.,  Ac  Agents,— Messrs.  FREEMAN 
and  RICHARDSON,  No.  G,  South  Wharf,  Paddington,  London.  • 

LAZED  STONE  WARE  DRAIN? 

PIPES— TURNER  aud  MOUNTAOUE,  Leigh,  near 
Southend,  Essex,  manufacturers  of  Btone  ware  drain  pipes  and 
drain  tiles.  Drain  pipes  and  tiles  to  any  pattern.— Orders  received 
and  executed  from  Harrow-bridge  Wharf,  Stratford, 


Glazed  fire  clay  drain  pipes,— 

i.LYSNEWYpp  BRICK  COMPANY.  Y~  ISYMUDW.m 


Vases,  Syphon  Traps,  Chimney  Cans,  Ao _ _ 

Designs  sent  upon  application,  free  of  cost 

Straight  Pipes  in  2 feet  lengths,  with  Sockets  : — 


9d.  l«d.  Is.  Id.  Is.  3d.  1 


BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 


STANDING,  FRANKLIN,  & STANDING, 

Sole  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the  PATENT  GLAZED 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9}<L  icjd.  laid.  Is.  Ed.  is.  8d.  per  yard. 
2 2J  3 3J  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  ewt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  08.  per  cwt 
TEKMS-N  I’T  CASH. 

A price-list  may  ho  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Fouudry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  6.  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury  .London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


STONE  WARE  SEWAGE  PIPE.  Offices,  25,  Comhill,  entrance 
in  Change-alley;  Factory,  Rruuton’s  Wharf,  Commercial-road, 
Limehouse. 

By  employing  their  patent  machinery,  S.  F.  and  S.  are  enabled 
to  produce  a pipe  for  sewage  and  oilier  purposes  in  every  way 
far  superior  to  those  made  by  any  other  process,  but  mure  espe- 
cially in  those  qualities  so  absolutely  essential  to  a perfect,  and 
cleanly  mode  of  drainage.  From  the  great  and  unifoi  m amount  of 
pre-sure.  and  peculiar  construction  of  the  machinery  (allowing  the 
air  to  escape),  used  in  manufacturing,  their  pipes  are  entirely  free 
from  air  bubbles,  proving  their  greater  strength,  durability,  and 
cutirely  preventing  the  contents  percolating  through  ; they  are 
much  smoother  on  the  inside,  insuring  a perfect  passage  for  the 
sewage,  and  preventing  any  deposit. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES  WITH  SOCKET  JOINTS,  BENDS, 
JUNCTIONS.  TRAPS,  CLOSET  PANS.  Water.  Gas,  and  Che- 
mical Pipes.  Architectural  Ornaments,  Vases,  Chimney  rots,  Ao 
Shipping  nnd  foreign  orders  executed  to  any  extent. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  offices,  25,  Coruhill,  where  p: 

Ac.,  may  be  obtained,  aud  licences  granted  for  the  use  of  the  pi 
machine. 


a 

_ 


DRAINAGE. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

JH.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

o and  Boobbyer.  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Glare-market.  London,  for 
the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  Ac., 
at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  aud  Rose. 

15a.  14s.  6d.  14a  13a  13s.  per  cwt. 

” ’*  " 3J  3 inch, 

Bo’’- 


IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL 

DOULTON’s"  GLAZED  'STONE  PIPES. 

April  1«,  1850. 


s.  3d. 


Best  Bright  Toi 


Town-hall,  Oxford,  ( . 

Gentlemen,— I have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  testimony  : 
as  to  the  superiority  of  your  Glazed  Stoneware  Pipes  over  any  brick 
drain  or  culvert  that  I have  ever  constructed.  I have  made  a drain- 
of  your  15-inch  and  12-inch  pipes  of  6.700  feet  in  length,  at  a fall 
of  only  5 feet  in  a mile,  or  about  an  inch  in  loofeet.  The  velocity  61 
■’  : * --  a brick  drain  of  15  feet  fall  in 


:c  water  is  as  great  a: 


Is.  7tL 


3s.  2d. 


o little  friction  i 


r pipes  compared  . 


No.  1 


s.  (id. 


10s.  Gd.  per  gross. 

3.  per  cwt. 


Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt.  Sash  Weights 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  Es.  each. 

An  assortment  iu  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac.’ 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buflalo,  J 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates.  Bell-pulls  aud  Levers  en  anile.  , Drawing'  .... 

B.  and  Co.  arc  the  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE  | CO..  HLGH-STREE..  .... 

LOCKS,  Aa,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  2U0  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM.  , 

* - - MANUFACTORIES.  HJGH-STREET,  LAMBETH 


same  length,  there  being  s- 

to  brick  drains.  , ,,  , . . 

I also  find  your  15-inch  pipes  will  discharge  more  than  a brick  : 
drain  of  double  the  area,  allowing  the  same  fall.  They  ure  easily 
laid,  and  can  he  fixed  either  in  or  out  of  water.  I have  made  a great 
many  of  the  joints  with  clay,  preferring  it  to  cement,  so  that  a pipe 
may  at  any  time  be  easily  removed  . . ,.J| 

In  opening  the  main  pipe  recently,  to  fix  a junction  for  another  1 
drain,  I found  it  even  cleaner  than  at  the  time  it  was  constructed;  I 
the  soil  had  passed  freely,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  silt  or  lodge- 
ment in  any  part  examined. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

It.  S.  HOGG  A It,  C.E.,  aud  Surveyor,  fij 
Messrs.  Henry  Doulton  and  Co.,  High-street, 

Lambeth,  London. 


'rices  on  application  to  nENRY  DOULTON  aud  i 
GET.  LAMBETH  ; or  GRAN  VILLlvSTREET  1 


i- the  supply  of  goods  from  t he  best  manufactories  ai 


I ROWLEY  REGIS,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


LAVENDER  DOCK  POTTERY.  ROTHERHITHE. 

IMPROVED  GLAZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES, 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES.  , ,, 

MIALL,  MARSHALL,  and  Co.  Manufacturers  of  ROMAN  CEMENT,  SUBMARINE 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  aud  CEMENT,  and  IMPROVED  GLAZED  STONEWARE  TUBULAR  DRAIN  PIPES,  arc  — 
pared  to  Bupply  the  above  art  icles  of  a superior  quality,  aud  at  reduced  prices. 

Drain  Pipes  from  1 in.  to  24  iu  bore.  Closet  Pans,  Traps,  Bends,  Junctions,  Syphons,  Sc. 

Fire  Bricks.  Filters,  fitted  complete,  from  5s.  each 

DEPOTS.— Paul’s  Sufferance  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  street ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea. 

Agents  for  Liverpool — Messrs.  LOMAX  and  Co.  13.  James-street. 

OFFICES  2.  Ingram-court,  Feuchurch-street,  London. 


IJIHE  NORTH  DEVON  POTTERY  COMPANY  manufactures  GLAZED  EARTHEN 


: 


GLAZED  SOCKET  PIPES,  2 feet  long. 


BUTT  JOINTS,  WITH  SLEEPER  SOCKET,  b: 


iltesiW 


N.B.— These  articles  are  composed  of  • 
white  potters’  clay,  mixed  with  pulver- 
ised granite,  and  submitted  to  a high  ; 
degree  of  heat.  They  are  semi-vitreous,  t 
and  equal  in  strength  aud  durability  i 
to  the  salt-glazed  stone-ware,  while  iu  ) 
smoothness  of  surface  and  accuracy  of 
form  they  are  far  superior. 


CLOSET  PAN  AND  TRAP, 
5s.  6d.  each. 


N.B.— RESPECTABLE  AG 


Shipped  to  London.  Liverpool,  Bristol,  nnd  other  Ports,  free.  , . 

RENTS  WANTED.  Address  Mr.  II.  JON  ES,  Noitli  Devon  Pottery,  Annery,  near  Bideford. 


IMPORTANT  SANITARY  INVENTION.— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CMARSDEN’S  ROTARY  WATER  CLOSETS 

o and  EFFLUVIA  TRAPS.  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  effluvia  from 
each  body  at.  the  time  of  using  a water  eloset,  cannot  pass  . I w awards  through 
water;  therefore  a person  in  health  going  u>  a closet  used  by  a person  in  ill 
health,  is  likely  to  he  infected.  The  I).  P,  or  S trap  placed  under  must  all  closets, 
contains  water.  It  stands  to  reason  when  the  pan  is  opened  the  obnoxious  gases 
that  have  be- n' confined  between  tbc  D and  pan  must  rush  upwards ; aud  all 


the  J)  traps,  when  the  water  rushes  dowu,  outs  up 
ana  causes  the  effluvia  to  ri.-c  with  a greater  force.  The  above 
il  can  be  got  rid  of.  Children  or  careless  persons  c 

impossible  to  get  them  out  of  order.  There  i 

weight,  levers,  cranks,  or  handles  to  pull  up  or  push  dowi 
• • - - ■■  The  i ’ ’ 


. which 
the  feculent  matt 
will  Bhow  that  tin 
up,  aud 


balance 

, works  with  the 

uf  water  from  the  cistern.  The  great 'advantage  these  traps  have  for 
, gardeiiB,  Ac.  is  that  they  may  remain  for  months  without  water,  yet  keep 
■ ten  dowu.  The  large  size  will  revolve  with  the  weight  of  three  pounds  of 
water,  yet  will  take  away  a ton  a minute.  If  anylhiug  as  Urge  as  a brickbat  were  to  get  on  the  top  of  the  drum  it 
action,  thus  showing  the  three  jgreat  advantages — 
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E cannot  pretend  to  act  gratuit- 
ously as  the  architect  and  attor- 
ney of  all  who  do  us  the  favour 
to  read  our  journal,  although 
some  seem  to  think  we  ought 
to  do  so.  To  afford  the  information  asked  of  us 
by  correspondents  on  matters  simply  relating  to 
i themselves,  would  wholly  occupy  one  person, 
land  would,  after  all,  oftener  mislead  than 
( benefit,  for  want  of  full  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
i rnises.  A letter  “ by  return  of  post  answering 
I the  following  questions,”  or  “giving  me 
little  plan,”  is  constantly  being  asked  for  : our 
reply mustbe,  as  ithasbeen, — Consult  a qualified 
architect,  and  pay  him  for  his  services.  One 
gentleman,  not  unknown  in  London  city,  re- 
quested us  last  week  to  send  him  “ by  return  a 
draft  form  of  contract  with  a builder,  with  proper 
general  conditions,”  and  “ some  suggestions 
for  ventilating  his  kitchen,  which  is  arranged1 
so  and  so.  He  concluded  by  coolly  stating 
that  he  was  not  a subscriber  to  The  Builder, 
but  had  heard  “ its  editor  was  to  be  depended 
on,”  and  he  enclosed  sixpence  for  postages 
This  same  gentleman  would  not  hav 
dreamed  of  asking  his  builder  to  send 
him  a hod  of  mortar,  without  paying  for 
it, — certainly  not,  mortar  costs  money,  and 
he  would  not  be  willing  to  rob  his  builder  of 
[his  money  : but  the  time,  and  mind,  and  know- 
ledge of  an  architect  are  quite  another  thing, 
jApart  from  connection  with  a public  organ, 
jthere  is  everywhere  the  same  ill-appreciation 
i of  architects’  services;  and  architects  them- 
Iselves,  as  we  have  often  said,  are  mainly 
Ifco  blame  for  the  existing  state  of  things.  See 
iwhat  they  consider  the  value  of  an  architect’s 
time  at  Colchester.  A Committee  have  just 
now  advertised  that  “ plans  and  specifications  ” 
are  required  for  a Public  Hall  there;  and,  with 
a mad  liberality,  they  offer  to  the  successful 
competitor  (one  out  of  forty,  say),  after  he  has 
[arranged  and  drawn  out  a plan,  made  an  ele- 
vation pleasant  to  the  eye  and  satisfactory  to 
che  mind,  (not  to  be  done  without  knowledge), 
canvassed  the  Committee,  (not  without  travel- 
ling expenses),  stooped  to  intrigue,  and  achieved 
i success,  the  tempting  sum  of  five  pounds. 
But  then,  take  notice  that  you  thirty-nine  or 
more  unsuccessful  competitors,  are,  in  re- 
turn  for  the  chance  you  have  of  this  great 
btake,  to  be  fully  satisfied  to  have  your 
»lans  and  your  specifications  back  with- 
j>ut  any  compensation  at  all.  Well  may  an 
lf  Inhabitant  of  the  Place,”  writing  us  on  the 
jlubject,  say  he  is  ashamed  of  his  townsmen. 

1 f this  Colchester  committee  were  condemned 
ror  a month  to  open  their  local  oysters  with  a 
jnen-knife,  it  would  give  them  a useful  idea  of 
ehe  painful  nature  of  labour-in-vain.  It  would 

1,ie,  moreover,  nothing  more  than  they  deserve. 

] Returning,  however,  to  what  we  started 
(frith,  we  would  go  on  to  say,  that  inquiries 
involving  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers 
renerally,  will  always  receive  our  considera- 
tion ; and  we  proceed  forthwith  to  prove  our 
peadiness  to  give  it,  by  replying  to  a note  re- 
ceived last  week  from  a provincial  architect, 
u'he  writer  says : — “I  have  an  impression 
jatiat  a decision  has  been  given  that  an  em- 
ployer cannot  recover  a penalty  under  the  fol- 


lowing common  clause  in  building  contracts, 
viz.  that  ‘on  failure  of  the  completion  of  the 
work  by  [a  specified  date],  the  contractor  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  [say  10/.]  for  every  week  that 
the  works  shall  remain  unfinished.’  Can  you 
say  if  there  be  any  decision  to  the  above  effect?” 
The  question  is  one  of  importance,  and  deserves 
to  be  understood. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  decision  to  such 
an  effect,  so  far  as  the  general  principle  is 
concerned,  although  the  form  used  by  our 
correspondent  is  not  the  best. 

In  the  case  of  Duckworth  v.  Alison,  tried  in 
1836,  the  plaintiff  had  contracted  to  alter  and 
repair  a warehouse  for  defendant  in  three 
months,  under  direction  of  Mr.  John  Broad- 
bent,  architect,  and  it  was  covenanted  that,  “In 
the  event  of  the  said  work  not  being  fully  and 
effectually  completed  in  the  aforesaid  period  to 
the  satisfaction  and  approval  of  the  said  John 
Broadbent,  he,  the  plaintiff,  should  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  said  defendant  the  sum  of  5 1. 
weekly,  and  every  week  he  should  be  en- 
gaged in  such  work  beyond  the  said 
period  of  three  months,  such  penalty  or 
forfeiture  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
which  might  remain  owing  from  the  de- 
fendant to  the  plaintiff  on  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  works.”*  The  amount  of 
contract  had  been  paid ; the  action  was  brought 
for  amount  of  extra  works ; the  defendant 
pleaded,  as  a set-olf,  the  amount  of  penalty 
incurred  under  the  covenant  we  have  quoted, 
and  a verdict  was  given  in  his  favour. 

Plaintiff’s  counsel  then  argued  that  defend- 
ant ought  to  have  deducted  the  penalty  from 
the  amount  of  the  contract : but  Judge  Parke 
said  the  power  that  the  defendant  had  of  de- 
ducting the  penalty  from  the  amount  due  to 
plaintiff  was  an  additional  power  only ; there 
was  an  absolute  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  to  pay,  and  defendant  therefore  had 
double  remedy,  either  to  deduct  it  or  re- 
cover it. 

In  one  class  of  cases  the  courts  of  law  have 
the  power  of  awarding  damages  commensurate 
to  the  injury  sustained,  though  the  parties 
have  fixed  a sum  to  be  paid  by  way  of  penalty, 
and  then  the  amount  of  loss  would  have  to  be 
proved.  But  unless  we  are  misinformed,  if  it 
be  expressed  in  the  contract  that  the  sum  to 
be  paid  shall  be  regarded  not  as  a penalty, 
but  as  liquidated  damages,  that  is,  as  the  sum 
ascertained  and  agreed  between  the  parties  as 
the  amount  of  injury,  the  Courts  cannot  pre- 
vent the  recovery  of  the  stipulated  sum. 

The  clause  would,  therefore,  stand  “ that  for 
each  and  every  week  that  the  said  several 
works,  matters,  and  things  remain  incomplete 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  aforesaid,  the 
contractor  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
[so  many  pounds],  the  same  to  be  deducted 
or  recoverable  as  liquidated  damages.” 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  here  the  result  of 
an  action  tried  in  1836 — Holme  and  Another 
against  Guppy  and  Another.  In  this  case  the 
plaintiffs,  who  had  contracted  to  execute  the  car- 
penter’s work  of  a brewhouse  for  1,700/.  within 
the  space  of  four  months  and  a half  from  the 
date  of  the  agreement,  had  undertaken  to  forfeit 
40/.  for  each  week  that  the  completion  of  the 
work  should  be  delayed  beyond  the  31st  of 
August,  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the 
said  sum  of  1,700/.  as  and  for  liquidated 
damages.  The  plaintiffs  did  not  complete  the 
work  till  five  weeks  after  the  time,  and  defend- 
ants insisting  on  deductingthe  penalty  incurred, 
the  action  was  brought  to  obtain  payment  of  the 

* Sec  Meesou  & Welsby's  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  -112;  or 
Tyrrell  & Grainger,  vol.  i.  p.  742. 


amount  of  contract.  It  was  proved  that 
plaintiffs  were  delayed  four  weeks  by  defendants’ 
other  workmen,  and  one  week  by  their  own 
men.  Verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiffs, 
with  power  for  the  defendants  to  apply  as 
to  the  right  to  deduct  one  week’s  penalty. 
On  application,  however,  to  reduce  the 
damages  to  that  extent  (the  amount  of  one 
week’s  penalty).  Judge  Parke  said,  “ No ; a 
particular  day  was  named  for  completion  (31st 
Aug.) ; but  this  original  contract  for  time  had 
been  broken  by  the  defendants,  and  no  fresh 
contract  had  been  made.”* 

Even  when  no  express  penalty  is  set  forth, 
if  a builder  promise  or  undertake  to  raise  a 
house,  &c.  within  a time  limited,  and  fail  to  do 
it,  an  action  on  the  case  will  lie  against  the 
builder  for  this  breach  of  his  express  promise 
or  undertaking;  but  in  that  case  the  damage 
would  have  to  be  proved. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  here 
setting  forth  the  means  of  oppressing  builders  : 
it  is  as  necessary  for  them  as  for  architects  to 
know  the  real  weight  and  worth  of  the  cove- 
nants into  which  they  enter.  In  a contract 
there  should  be  nothing  doubtful  or  left  to 
chance,  and  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  be- 
fore long  to  say  a few  words  to  architects  on 
their  short-comings  in  this  respect,  and  the 
serious  wrong  sometimes  thereby  done  to 
builders.f 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
PALL-MALL. 

This  exhibition  seems  pretty  certain  to 
grow : it  must  be  watered  and  tended  by  some 
of  the  head  gardeners,  however,  till  it  take  root 
firmly,  and  can  stand  alone.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  subscriptions  are  dropping  in  : a 
very  small  contribution  from  each  member  of 
the  profession  would  suffice  to  clear  the  pro- 
jectors from  liability.  Our  readers  should 
remember  that  the  collection  is  open  free,  and 
not  omit  to  examine  it.  Hereafter  it  will  be 
desirable  to  have  it  in  the  season,  and  not,  as 
now,  when  every  one  is  used  up,  and  is  flying 
oft’  for  fresh  air  and  country  quiet. 

We  would  suggest  giving  especial  encou- 
ragement to  the  exhibition  of  artistic  ironwork, 
architectural  carvings  and  decorations.  This 
might  be  made  to  form  an  important  and  novel 
feature,  and  be  an  additional  attraction  to  the 
public,  and  a means  of  improving  taste.  Archi- 
tects are  much  interested  in  promoting  im- 
provement in  these  departments,  and  want  the 
means  of  knowing  where  to  find  the  rising 
men. 

No.  1 . “Bakewood,  Beckenham,”  by  P.  P.  St. 
Aubyn,  is  a good  drawing,  although  without 
pretensions  as  a design,  the  chimney-shafts  of 
the  low  building  excepted.  4.  “ A sketch  for 
a (Tudor)  Street  Front,”  by  Nicholl  and  Wig- 
ley,  is  cleverly  treated.  15  shows  the  “ Indus- 
trial Training  Institution  to  be  erected  at 
Bishop  Stortford,”  by  Joseph  Clarke.  19. 
“The GloucesterTraining Institution,” from  the 
design  of  Clarke  and  Norton.  They  also 
exhibit  (No.  172),  practising  schools  attached  to 
the  same,  which  were  disguised  in  the  Aca- 
demy catalogue  under  another  name.  The 
subscription  baths  in  course  of  erection  at 
Wolverhampton,  by  G.  Robinson  (26),  ar& 
novel,  and  much  better  than  the  front  of  the 
Exchange,  Wolverhampton  (60),  by  the  same, 
which  shows  a few  columns  stuck  against  a 
red  wall,  with  two  stories  of  windows  between 
them.  The  new  church  erecting  at  Ambleside 
(29),  by  G.  G.  Scott,  is  of  the  geometric 
period,  with  large  tower  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel.  The  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee in  obtaining  a design  for  this  church 
were  somewhat  curious.  Mr.  Scott  also  ex- 
hibits his  drawing  of  the  Westminster  chapter- 
house,  and  view  of  a church  intended  for 
Walthamstow.  39.  “Design  for  Interior  of 
a Church,”  by  W.  W.  Deane,  is  cleverly 


* See  M.  Sc  W.  vol.  iii.  p.  387.  In  “ The  Laws  relating 
to  Buildings,”  by  Chambers  and  Tattersall,  there  is  some 
information  on  actions  on  builder's  bills. 

+ Should  any  of  our  legal  readers  fool  disposed  to  for- 
ward us  then-  observations  on  the  penalty  clause,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  them. 
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splotched  in.  In  the  “ Design  for  a Bap- 
tistry” (40  and  41),  by  Calvert  Vaux,  a lantern 
light  is  made  to  rise  from  the  octagonal  inter- 
section of  groining,  cleverly  devised. 

The  approved  design  for  Ileptonstall  Church, 
by  Mallinson  and  Healy,  is  Perpendicular,  and 
somewhat  common-place.  In  the  Parsonage 
of  St.  John’s,  Lacey-green,  by  J.  P.  Seddon, 
some  effect  is  cheaply  obtained  by  the  mixture 
of  red  and  yellow  bricks.  62  is  the  “ In- 
terior of  new  Church  at  Walkden,”  by 
W.  Young  : the  style  of  the  structure  is 
Early  English,  but  the  roof  belongs  to  a later 
period.  72.  “ Design  for  Rebuilding  Church 
of  St.  Thomas,  at  Newport,”  by  G.  Truefitt,  is 
an  excellent  drawing  of  a very  good  design. 
It  is  decorated  in  style,  and  has  a lofty  slate 
spire.  Of  (No.  30)  “ A Wrought  Iron  Sign 
Lamp,”  now  being  erected  in  Manchester,  by 
the  same,  we  shall  speak  next  week  when  on 
the  spot.  79.  “ The  Timber  Bridge  over  the 
Witham,”  is  a beautiful  drawing,  by  G.  H. 
Andrews,  and  the  same  may  be  justly  said  of 
Nos.  110  and  160,  “ Views  of  Mr.  Peto’s  Seat, 
Somerlayton-hall,  Suffolk,”  by  the  same 
artist.  No.  96.  “ Perspective  Elevation  of  a 
Design  for  a Public  Museum,”  in  which  the 
lunette  formed  by  the  vaulting  of  the  portico 
is  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  after  the  manner 
of  a fresco,  is  one  of  Mr.  Leeds’s  ingenious 
strivings  after  novelty,  in  a difficult  path.  The 
figures  within  the  pediment  are  confined  to  a 
centre  compartment  by  uprights,  which  alter 
the  horizontal  tendency  of  the  lines  to  per- 
pendicular. 100.  “ A Mansion,”  by  Ashpitel 
and  Whichcord,  is  set  forth  by  pen  and 
ink  artistically.  122.  “ A Design  for  a 
Contemplated  Public  Building,”  by  ll.Kerr,  is 
both  novel  and  effective.  157  shows  Mr. 
Kerr’s  design  for  the  clock-turret  on  the 
Guildhall  at  Norwich,  now  being  executed. 
The  interior  of  the  library  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  by  Prof.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  is  set 
forth  in  154.  It  is  a handsome  apartment, 
with  vaulted  ornamented  ceiling,  which  would 
seem  to  be  of  plaster,  but  is  grained  oak. 
Nos.  123  and  113  show  the  proposed  restora- 
tion of  West  Drayton  Church,  by  Charles 
Innes ; 140  shows  the  proposed  restoration  of 
a very  interesting  old  house,  Ware  Priory,  by 
Sidney  Godwin;  and  199,  the  Victoria  Tower, 
Guernsey,  by  W.  B.  Collings.  Mr.  J.  K. 
Colling,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Geogheghan,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Edward  Walters  (a  clever 
design  for  a mansion  to  be  built  near  Man- 
chester), Mr.  G.  F.  Jones,  Mr.  Habershon, 
Mr.  Collmann  (design  for  a ceiling  at  Luton 
Hoo),  Mr.  Papworth,  &c.,  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Fergusson  exhibits  his  design  for  a 
National  Gallery,  and  some  drawings  of  In- 
dian temples.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb  has,  amongst 
others,  a design  for  the  Dundee  arch,  elabo- 
rate in  ornamentation,  but  not  so  successful  as 
his  Gothic  designs.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith  sends 
a bold  drawing  of  Piscina  at  St.  Alban’s;  Mr. 
Allom  some  well-known  drawings;  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas  a clever  design  for  a carpet ; and  Mr. 
Britton  his  design  for  a Cenotaph  Gallery. 

On  Tuesday,  more  than  500  persons  visited 
the  Gallery. 


THE  BUILDING  ARTS  IN  BOMBAY. 

A committee  is  at  work  in  Bombay  col- 
lecting specimens  of  native  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, to  be  forwarded  to  the  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition in  1851,  and  they  intend  (we  are  glad  to 
hear)  to  send  with  them  as  large  an  amount  of 
statistical  and  descriptive  matter  as  they  can 
get  together.  In  connection  with  these  endea- 
vours, the  Bombay  Times  has  commenced  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  native  arts,  from  which 
we  glean  the  following  memoranda  : — 

Cements. — The  only  cement  here  is  chunam, 
in  its  various  forms  : the  only  building-stones, 
which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  are  littoral-concrete  and 
kunkur.  Kunkur  is  described  as  a variety  of 
limestone  mostly  nodular — always  fresh  water 
and  recent — in  most  cases  in  the  act  of  being 
formed  under  our  eyes.  It  is  sometimes  found 
in  thick  stratified  beds  like  the  travertine  near 
Rome,  and  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been 
formed  by  calcareous  springs  ; more  generally 
it  is  met  with  in  clay  or  alluvial  soil,  in  the 
shape  of  small  pieces,  from  the  size  of  peas 
or  filberts  to  that  of  the  hand.  In  the  blue 
clay  which  stretches  along  all  our  shores  it  is 


found  in  vast  abundance,  generally  assuming 
the  most  fantastic  forms  ; indeed,  it  abounds 
in  every  rice-field  and  open  soil  all  over  the 
country.  The  more  recent  varieties  seem  to 
be  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  rains ; when 
the  earth  abounds  with  vegetation,  the  tepid 
waters  are  charged  with  fixed  air  and  dis- 
solve the  lime  prevailing  in  the  soil  every  where 
around, — the  mineral  being  again  thrown 
down  as  the  advancing  season  dispels  the  ex- 
cess of  gas.  It  in  this  state  absorbs  the  clayey 
matter  around,  and  cements  it  into  kunkur. 
This  is  collected  by  the  limeburner,  placed 
with  firewood  in  small-sized  conical  kilns,  and 
burnt  in  the  usual  way.  It  contains  72  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  15  of  sand,  and  11  of  clay 
and  oxide  of  iron.  Mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  river  sand,  it  makes  an  excellent  mortar: 
burnt  in  pieces  of  a cubic  inch  or  so  in  size, 
and  then  powdered  without  slaking,  it  forms 
a first-rate  water  cement,  setting  in  a few 
minutes,  and  becoming  as  hard  as  stone.  At 
Poona  the  finer  varieties  of  kunkur  are  burnt 
with  charcoal  all  throughout  the  city,  in  neat, 
pigmy-looking  kilns,  2i  feet  high  and  about  as 
much  in  diameter  at  the  base.  These  hold 
about  a cubic  foot  of  material,  or  about  36  lbs. 
of  charcoal  and  kunkur  in  equal  parts.  When 
burnt,  it  is  slaked,  and  then  made  up  into 
bricks,  which  are  sold  in  the  bazaar  for  the 
purpose  of  whitewashing.  The  finer  kinds  of 
chunam  on  the  coast  are  made  from  shells, 
brought  chiefly  from  Rutnagherry. 

Buildiny-stones. — To  pass  from  cements  to 
building-stones,  we  first  come  to  Laterite. 
This  rock  seems  peculiar  to  India.  It  covers 
the  western  coast  almost  continuously,  and  for 
the  most  part  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  ghauts, 
and  from  close  by  Bombay  to  Ceylon.  It  is 
found  in  detached  beds  along  the  Coromandel 
coast,  near  Madras  and  Nellore,  Rajahmun- 
dry  and  Samulcottah,  extending  into  Cut- 
tack. It  caps  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
eastern  and  western  ghauts,  and  some  of  the 
isolated  peaks  in  the  table-land  in  the  interior. 
Its  colour  is  of  a red  irony  or  brickdust  hue, 
sometimes  deepening  into  dark  red.  It  is 
marked  with  whitish  stains,  and  is  occasionally 
cellular  or  perforated  with  tubiform  holes.  It 
quickly  hardens  and  darkens  in  hue  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  is  not  at  all  liable  to 
decomposition  or  injury  from  the  weather. 
The  Arcade  Inquisition  at  Goa  is  built  of  it, 
and  also  the  old  fortress  of  Malacca.  A curi- 
ous variety  of  trap-tuffa,  sometimes  white 
sometimes  greenish  or  purple,  found  in  Bom- 
bay and  many  other  parts  of  India,  resembles 
laterite  in  the  quality  of  being  easily  cut  when 
raised,  afterwards  hardening  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  used  as  a building-stone,  and 
suits  well  for  basins,  troughs,  and  aqueducts  : 
it  is  not  very  extensively  employed.  Littoral- 
concrete  is  a variety  of  rock  which  has  not 
hitherto  found  a specific  place  in  our  geologi- 
cal catalogues  ; the  name  has  been  conferred 
on  it  from  its  being  invariably  found  close  by 
the  sea-shore,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
artificial  stone  formed  by  the  cementation  of 
sand,  gravel,  or  other  coarse  material,  by  lime- 
water  or  mortar. 

There  is  but  little  to  boast  of  at  Bombay  in 
architecture  in  any  way  : in  the  Deccan  the 
most  massy  structures  are  raised,  and  carved 
from  trap,  with  a delicacy  and  correctness 
quite  astonishing.  The  vaults  and  domes  of 
tombs  and  temples  are  commonly  bolted  with 
iron  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  many  cases, 
instead  of  scaffolding,  the  structure  is  sur- 
rounded with  a rough  wall  ten  or  twenty  feet 
off,  the  interval  between  being  filled  up  with 
earth,  a long  inclined  plane  serves  for  raising 
the  stones.  A magnificent  structure  of  this 
sort,  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Gwalior  princes, 
has  stood  half-finished  near  Poona  for  some 
thirty  years,  and  here  native  architecture  may  be 
seen  in  perfection  in  all  stages  of  advancement. 
The  only  building  materials  at  the  presidency, 
besides  that  already  described,  consist  of  green- 
stone, trap,  and  a fine-grained  variety  of  num- 
mulite  like  Bath  oolite,  called,  from  the  name 
of  the  place  whence  it  comes,  Porebunder- 
stone. 

The  writer  denies  that  the  natives  refuse  to 
adopt  English  improvements  through  obsti- 
nacy. He  says  : — The  natives  cling  to  their 
old  customs  in  most  cases,  not  because  they 
are  old  and  they  refuse  to  open  their  eyes  to 
improvement,  so  much  as  because  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  well  suited  to  their  circumstances. 


and,  taking  them  altogether,  more  convenient 
than  any  proposed  to  be  substituted  in  their 
place-  Before  they  could  alter  them  as  desired, 
a whole  generation  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  land  must  undergo  a second  apprentice- 
ship, and  go  again  to  school.  An  Englishman 
is  at  once  the  most  inconsiderate  and  con- 
siderate, the  most  reflecting  and  unreflecting, 
of  human  beings.  Set  him  to  construct  a 
machine,  to  build  a ship  or  a house,  and  he 
will  examine  with  the  utmost  care  all  the  ma- 
terials and  contrivances  presented  to  his 
choice,  and  select  those  best  suited  for  his 
purposes,  taking  all  in  all.  He  will  choose 
wood  or  cast  iron  according  to  its  cheapness, 
where  thrusts  or  cross-strains  are  indispensa- 
ble,— worked  iron  to  resist  a pull, — massy 
stones  or  bricks  for  a wall,  and  light  slabs, 
tiles,  or  slates  for  a roof ; and  the  excellence  of 
the  results  brought  about  will  be  found  to 
justify  the  course  and  skill  resorted  to  for  their 
accomplishment.  But  an  Englishman  abroad 
forgets  these  things  ; everything  that  is  unlike 
what  he  meets  with  at  home,  no  matter  how 
well  adapted  to  the  different  state  of  things  in 
which  it  prevails,  is  wrong.  He  must  have 
strong  wine  and  roast  beef  in  the  south  of 
Europe — wear  a cloth  coat,  a stiff  collar,  and 
black  hat,  and  make  his  visits  in  the  hottest 
time  of  the  day  in  India;  and  this  for  no  rea- 
son whatever  but  because  he  desires  to  do 
here  as  he  does  at  home — to  defy  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  treat  the  thermometer  at  120° 
exactly  as  he  treated  it  at  60°.  Of  course,  he 
reaps  the  reward  of  those  who  strive  with  what 
is  too  strong  for  them — he  is  overcome, sickens, 
and  dies — killed,  as  he  says,  by  the  climate, 
but  in  reality  by  his  own  folly. 

Look  into  the  houses  of  our  Hindoo  or 
Parsee  aristocracy  : the  walls  are  hung  with 
portraits  of  their  English  friends  by  English 
artists — with  prints  from  Reubens,  Rembrandt, 
Reynolds,  Wilkie,  Martin,  and  Allan — with  the 
pictures  of  Nelson,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington 
— the  busts  of  Byron  and  Scott — or,  still  more 
dear  to  them,  of  Elphinstone,  Malcolm,  and 
Sir  Charles  Forbes ; things  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, even  if  desired,  in  the  days  of  their 
grandfathers. 

It  is  not  the  mere  workman  only  who  suffers 
from  want  of  instruction,  and  is  most  anxious 
to  learn  could  he  get  any  one  to  teach  him  ; the 
contractor  and  master-builder  are  quite  as 
ignorant  as  their  employees  of  that  which  it 
concerns  them  most  to  know.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  largest  and  most  expensive  houses 
in  the  presidency — “ The  Mount,”  for  example, 
— or  observe  the  buildings  at  present  in  pro- 
gress of  erection,  and  he  will  find  a plan  of 
roof  invariably  adopted  wherein  every  piece  of 
wood  is  exposed  to  a cross  strain,  or  has  the 
load  placed  in  the  direction  where  it  is  least 
capable  of  being  resisted.  To  make  a combi- 
nation of  beams  of  this  sort  keep  its  form 
during  the  period  of  its  construction,  timbers 
of  enormous  size  and  cost  are  made  use  of, 
but  no  sort  of  timber  will,  in  the  long  run, 
avail  against  the  laws  of  pressure  : the  beams 
swag  or  bend  downwards  in  the  middle — their 
original  weakness  being  aggravated  by  the 
mortices  cut  out  just  where  strength  is  most 
needed — and  if  not  supported  by  uprights 
from  beneath,  the  roof  sinks,  the  walls  are 
forced  out,  and  the  building  falls.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  rupees  are  in  this 
way  wasted  at  the  presidency  annually — as 
much,  probably,  as  might  maintain  a college 
to  teach  something  useful,  in  addition  to  the 
one  where  the  purely  useless  is  at  present 
mainly  in  favour.  Engineers  have  introduced 
the  ordinary  king-post  roof  in  most  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  it  has  been  copied  very 
extensively  by  natives,  but,  as  usual,  without 
the  slightest  discrimination  or  attention  to  the 
principle  of  6train.  One  of  the  first  rules  in 
carpentering  is  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
all  cross  strains  where  mixed  material  is  re- 
sorted to,  to  stay  with  iron,  strut  with  wood, 
and  to  make  the  strain  on  wood  a thrust  as  far 
as  possible.  To  not  one  of  these  maxims  is 
the  slightest  heed  paid  by  the  natives;  but 
nothing  would  delight  them  more  than  to  be 
shown,  without  regard  it  might  be  to  principle, 
how  they  could  make  a house  equally  strong 
as  at  present,  with  a large  saving  of  material. 
These  things  are  not  acquired  intuitively,  and 
the  authorities  are  above  teaching  them  : they 
are  too  busy  with  astronomy  to  think  of  car- 
pentry. 
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POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTS  IN  IRELAND. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  my  crude  and  desul- 
tory  thoughts  on  this  matter  have  created  some 
I interest  among  the  profession.  Your  corre- 
spondent, “ J.  J.  L.,”  has  conceded  to  the  truth 
; of  my  most  material  statements,  and  has 
courteously  taken  exception  to  one  or  two  : he 
( does  not  approve  my  censuring  the  Institute, 
kindly  throws  the  veil  of  charity  over  their 
failings,  and  accounts  for  their  non-success  by 
j the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter.  I do 
; not  believe,  nor  can  I perceive,  that  they  have 
i had  more  difficulties  to  encounter  than  any 
j other  fine  art  association  in  the  kingdom  ; 
, the  institutions  cited  by  “ J.  J.  L.”  have  had 
much  greater  obstacles  in  their  path,  yet  they 
i have  been  nobly  overcome,  and  deeply  is  Ire- 
i land  indebted  to  their  indefatigable  promoters. 

The  truth  is,  the  grand  obstacle  they  had  to 
1 encounter  was  that  unjust  and  impolitic 
• monopoly  of  architectural  practice  which  Go- 
: vernment  instituted  in  the  country,  and  against 
| which  the  Institute  never  raised  its  voice ; and 
! why  ? because  the  leading  members  of  it  were 
t and  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
i monopoly.  What  would  the  profession  in 
i England  say  were  Government  to  place  the 
: designing  of  every  church  in  the  hands  of  one 
> architect;  of  every  workhouse  in  those  of 
i another ; and  of  every  normal  school  and 
I educational  establishment  in  those  of  a third? 

1 Why,  such  a storm  of  indignation  would  burst 
from  one  end  of  your  land  to  the  other  as 
would  scare  any  Government  from  the  commis- 

i sion  of  so  unjust  an  act.  Yet  this  is  the  hard 
' grievance  under  which  we  have  been  labour- 
| ing,  and  which  has  blighted  the  prospects  and 
; cramped  the  energies  of  many  rising  and 
: clever  young  architects ; which  has  driven 
| scores  of  them  from  their  native  land  to  find 

in  America  and  elsewhere  that  opening  for 

ii  their  talents  which  an  unwise  Government  ha9 
I denied  them  at  home. 

|r  I say  an  unwise  Government,  for  the  system 
l under  which  these  Government  works  are 
r:  carried  on  is  foolish  and  impolitic  in  the  ex- 
| treme,  discreditable  to  those  who  are  connected 
I.  with  them,  and  injurious  to  the  community  at 
large.  I will  take,  for  example,  the  Poor  Law 
Commission.  There  are  about  140  unions  and 
workhouses  in  Ireland ; they  are  all  the  works 
of  the  Commissioners’  architect,  or  rather,  he 
' originally  designed  one,  and  all  the  rest  are  a 
stereotyped  edition  of  that  one;  the  same  style, 
the  same  plan,  the  same  arrangement,  repeated 
in  every  one,  no  matter  what  the  site,  what 
the  peculiarities  of  locality.  To  any  architect 
who  has  sat  down  to  study  and  prepare  plans 
for  an  English  workhouse,  who  knows  the 
intense  thought,  care,  and  anxious  considera- 
tion given  to  every  arrangement  and  detail  of 
the  building,  it  will  appear  incredible  that  such 
an  amount  of  labour  and  responsibility  should 
be  thrown  on  one  individual. 

The  consequence  is,  and  it  is  a notorious 
i fact,  that  the  Irish  workhouses  are  in  every 
■respect  most  defective,  ill-arranged,  ill-sewered, 
lill-ventilated  ; thousands  of  pounds  have  been 
expended  in  remedying  defects  of  arrange- 
iment  and  construction ; and  the  loss  of  life 
consequent  upon  the  neglect  of  due  sanitarial 
iprecautions  has  been  constantly  and  strenu- 
lously  commented  on  by  the  medical  officers  of 
these  establishments. 

And  is  this  state  of  things  to  continue, — are 
lpublic  health  and  public  money  to  be  squan- 
dered by  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  planning 
land  erection  of  these  edifices?  Twelve  of 
diot-house  growth  have  already  sprung  from  the 
loffices  of  the  Custom-house  within  the  last  six 
^months ; it  is  calculated  that  forty-eight  more 
£rare  required  in  a short  space  of  time.  Surely 
lithe  Government  do  not  mean  to  perpetrate  any 
(longer  this  system  of  things.  If  they  wish  to 
;have  economically  constructed  buildings, — if 
bthey  wish  to  have  those  houses  where  the  poor 
rare  lodged  and  fed,  well  arranged,  well  venti- 
ilated,  well  sewered,  and  made  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  rational  beings, — if  they  desire  to  raise 
rand  elevate  the  character  of  the  profession  in 
hthis  country,  let  them  throw  open  these  public 
osources  of  architectural  practice  and  profit  to 
hthe  community  at  large,  and  when  by  such 
iiencouragement  the  numbers  and  means  of  the 
nprofession  increase,  and  its  character  becomes 
ilielevated,  then  indeed,  Ireland  may  hope  to 
jiffiave  a disinterested,  high-minded,  and  art- 
oloving  Architectural  Institute. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Much  of  what  I have  stated  holds  good  re- 
specting the  Educational  Board  : in  fact,  I saw, 
a short  time  since,  an  entire  edition  of  model 
agricultural  schools,  lithographed  from  one 
design,  and  which  one  design  I expect  will  be 
repeated  as  often  as  the  two  hundred  copies  of 
the  union  workhouse.  Now,  if  the  professional 
public  had  been  consulted  in  reference  to  these 
model  schools,  what  varieties  of  design,  what 
new  points  of  arrangements,  and  what  excel- 
lent and  economical  modes  of  construction, 
might  have  been  arrived  at  by  their  varied 
investigations  ! But  the  board  has  rejected  all 
these  advantages,  and,  acting  on  the  penny- 
wise and  pound-foolish  system,  are  repeating, 
ad  nauseam,  the  one  plan  in  every  site  and 
under  all  circumstances.  I have  already  ad- 
verted to  the  evils  produced  by  the  “ Eccle- 
siastical Commission,”  whose  system  of  church - 
building  has  become  distasteful  alike  to  the 
clergy  and  people. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I turn  from  the  doings  of 
these  bodies  to  the  contrast  exhibited  by  the 
Board  of  Works.  They  have  acted  on  a truly 
liberal  and  art-encouraging  principle.  The 
opportunities  under  their  patronage  are  few; 
yet  they  have  been  given  abroad  to  the  pro- 
fession. In  many  instances  their  patronage 
has  been  judiciously  bestowed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Cork  Lunatic  Asylum,  designed  by  Mr. 
Atkins,  a southern  architect,  the  representative 
of  his  class,  the  young  and  ardent  members 
of  the  profession,  to  whom  this  selection  has 
given  encouragement  and  hope. 

To  advocate  their  claims  has  been  the  object 
of  my  humble  pen  : to  call  the  attention  of  those 
in  power  to  the  evils  their  system  is  inflicting 
on  our  profession,  and  to  agitate  a removal  of 
those  impediments  which  block  the  progress 
of  Irish  architecture,  has  been  my  earnest 
desire. 

Your  correspondent,  “ J.  J.  L.,”  in  denying 
my  assertion  of  the  low  state  of  architectural 
practice  amongst  us,  states  that,  “ in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Ireland  are  to  be  found  some 
buildings  which  may  be  considered  gems  of 
art.”  I am  sorry  that  he  did  not  name  these 
cities,  and  point  the  buildings  out  to  our  notice 
which  are  “ gems  of  art.”  I have  been  in  all 
the  principal  cities,  and  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  them  : in  Belfast  and  Cork  are  one 
or  two  edifices  which  barely  rise  above  medio- 
crity; but  as  to  being  “gems  of  art,”  the  least 
said  about  them  the  better.  And  as  to  Dublin, 
which  he  has  cited  in  contradicting  my  asser- 
tion, I fully  concede  to  the  justice  of  his  eulo- 
gium  on  the  public  buildings  ; but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  they  are  evidences  of  de- 
parted greatness,  emanations  of  the  genius  of 
other  times,  of  a Gandon,  of  a Johnstone,  and 
a Morrison ; let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
mind  which  conceived  the  Custom-house,  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  the  law  courts,  and  the 
King’s  Inns — the  proudest  monuments  of  our 
metropolis — was  formed,  and  educated,  and 
perfected  in  England ; let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  King’a-bridge  terminus,  the  finest 
building  erected  in  Dublin  in  our  own  times, 
as  also  the  stations  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway,  were  designed  by  Sancton  Wood, 
an  English  architect. 

Let  any  individual  drop  into  the  Art  Exhi- 
bition in  Abbey-street,  now  open,  and  he 
will  see  the  sorry  figure  which  Irish  architec- 
ture makes  there : so  melancholy  an  exposure 
of  the  beggary  of  that  branch  of  our  national 
art  should  not  have  been  permitted.  False- 
ness of  taste,  incongruity  of  design,  a total 
absence  of  all  thought  and  originality,  charac- 
terise this  year’s  exhibition ; the  execution  of 
the  drawings  generally  is  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, some  of  them  such  as  a school-boy 
would  be  ashamed  of.  Tiie  Celt. 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  PROGRESS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

There  are  in  all  things  certain  great  natu- 
ral facts,  which  become  essential  constituent 
sources,  and  these  originate  style  and  habit, 
from  which  we  cannot  deviate  much;  and 
where  a number  of  forms  have,  during  centu- 
ries, been  used  in  all  their  various  modifica- 
tions, their  characteristics  are  facts,  and  they 
cannot  again  be  sufficiently  varied  to  produce 
a great  distinct  and  positive  expression. 

It  is  so  to  a great  extent  in  sculpture  and 
architecture,  and  he  who  selects  and  delineates 
the  most  beautiful  forms  by  intense  mental 


and  physical  labour  may  as  well  be  called  a 
mere  copyist  as  he  who,  taking  the  soul  and 
principle  of  Gothic  architecture,  using  its  best 
graces  and  uniting  its  clear  and  well-defined 
proportions,  its  properly  adapted  capabilities, 
and  its  examples  of  the  just  and  economical 
use  of  materials  in  the  structure  he  is  about  to 
raise  may  be  so  termed. 

They  both  have  found  forms  which,  eliciting 
their  admiration  and  ensuring  their  devotion, 
have,  by  the  excitement  produced  in  the 
mind,  given  the  reflection  of  these  objects, 
according  to  their  powers,  just  as  simply 
and  naturally  as  the  human  face  divine 
is  reflected  by  the  capabilities  of  the  phy- 
sical mirror  when  presented  before  it.  Thus 
did  the  medkeval  architects  and  masons  give 
their  impressions  of  the  forms  preceding  them, 
with  those  tones  of  thought  and  feeling,  mel- 
lowing and  enriching,  softening  or  embolden- 
ing, its  various  parts  and  details.  We  also 
may,  and  only  can  do  this,  and  the  reason  why 
we  do  not,  while  possessing  such  exquisite 
monuments  before  our  eyes,  with  all  their 
geometric  and  artistic  excellence  and  perfec- 
tion, produce  those  results  we  should  and  do 
so  ardently  desire,  is,  because  the  reflecting 
medium  is  dimmed  by  the  damping  and 
withering  influence  of  physical,  moral,  and 
pecuniary  causes,  apart  and  distinct  from 
mental  power ; for  as  the  human  form  is  the 
same  as  in  by-gone  ages,  so  is  the  mind,  if  only 
the  surrounding  circumstances  are  sufficient 
to  call  forth  the  latent  power. 

***** 

The  day  shall  surely  come,  when  the  simple 
selections  of  obvious  additions,  occasional  ex- 
pedients, accidental  jumblings,  real  errors, 
quaint  usages,  and  weak-minded  devices,  with 
all  those  childish  symbols,  which  now  edu- 
cation and  expanded  powers  of  mind  have 
taught  us  to  improve  or  discard,  will  be 
banished  away  ; and  we  shall  behold  the  pre- 
sence of  pure  form,  perfection  of  colour,  with 
realization  of  decided  and  unquestionable 
usages,  which  the  simple  yet  sublime  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  requires:  that  religion  which 
says  to  its  followers,  “A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  you  love  one  another.” 

If  we  behold  the  massive  pyramid,  the  gigan- 
tic dome,  or  columnar  temple,  we  find  but 
one  feeling  pervade  the  whole ; there  is  a de- 
fined, a limited  awe,  and  the  effect  is  too  much 
material.  But  only  leave  these  contemplations, 
and  pass  the  portals  of  the  mediaeval  times, 
when  the  whole  soul  is  raised  by  lightness 
and  expanse  to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  itself, 
and  then  say,  can  the  dull  pyramid,  the  dark 
temples  of  Egypt, — the  Roman  Forum,  with 
the  chaste  structure  of  the  Greek,  hold  state 
or  title  with  th  ese  erections  ? 

Men  live  now  who  can  construct  the  groin, 
calculate  the  weight  or  thrust  of  roofs,  raise  on 
slender  columns  the  vaulted  aisle,  carry  up  the 
spire  tapering  towards  heaven.  If  not  so,  whence 
the  electric  light, — the  iron  tube  for  the  rail- 
way road,  lifted  in  mid-air,  or  tunnel  sunk 
below  the  mortal  ken, — thej lightning’s' con- 
versation, or  the  mighty  powers  of  steam, 
controlled  and  held  like  child  in  arms,  till  made 
to  do  its  bidding,  with  all  the  thousand  aims 
and  ends  of  science  and  industry  ? 

Give  but  the  physical  means,  and  let  the 
motive  be  directed,  then  shall  religion’s  home 
as  surely  rise  in  grace  and  beauty,  resplendently 
adorned,  as  that  the  quarry  teems  with  stone, 
the  earth  with  clay,  the  forest  groans  with 
timber,  or  the  encrusted  bowels  of  the  earth 
contain  its  mines.  A.  Z. 


Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 
On  18th  ult.  the  quarterly  committee  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  at  the  society’s  rooms. 
Minster-yard,  York.  It  was  resolved  to  invite 
the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  to  meet 
them  in  this  county,  to  form  a joint  excursion 
to  some  objects  of  architectural  interest.  It 
was  resolved  also  to  unite  with  the  Northamp- 
tonshire and  other  architectural  societies  in  the 
publication  of  reports,  papers,  &c. 

Destruction  of  Property  at  Graves- 
end.— A fearful  conflagration  took  place  here 
on  the  11th,  by  which  80,000Z.  worth  of  pro- 
perty was  destroyed.  Half  the  High-street 
has  been  swept  away.  Unluckily  we  learn 
nothing  from  experience:  houses  will  again  be 
put  up,  with  the  best  possible  arrangements 
for — burning. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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SHORT  ALLOWANCE  OP  WATER. 

On  building  a house,  the  first  regard  of  the 
founder  has  generally  been  to  the  supply  of 
water.  The  ancient  patriarchs  ordinarily  pitched 
their  tents  at  a well  or  a river.  Modern  builders 
in  a city  have  no  care  on  this  score,  for  com- 
panies, with  chartered  rights,  are  empowered 
to  supply  every  tenement,  and  are,  by  implica- 
tion of  the  correlative  duty,  bound  to  supply 
them. 

On  the  first  apprehensions  entertained  by 
the  water  companies  that  Government,  actuated 
by  paternal  feelings,  would  give  the  population 
pure  living  water  to  drink,  these  gentry  walked 
softly,  abated  their  excessive  charges,  and  in- 
creased the  supplies ; but  as  soon  as  it  was 
settled  that  their  vested  interests  should  be 
fully  respected  or  bought  out,  straightway  they 
reverted  to  the  old  practice  of  scant  allowance 
and  extortionate  demands. 

Itmaynotbe  generally  known,  and  it  certainly 
has  not  been  complained  of  in  the  volume  of  the 
press,  that  water  companies  have,  and  exercise, 
a power  that  no  other  individual  or  commu- 
nities possess,  viz.,  that  of  enforcing  payment 
of  their  dues  from  parties  who  are  not  in- 
debted ! So,  however,  it  is;  and  in  the 
simplest  way  possible,  debts  due  by  defaulters 
are  enforced  against  the  unfortunate  occupiers 
who  succeed  them  in  a tenement.  Ex.  gr. : — 
A takes  a house  which  B deserted,  owing  three 
quarters’  rates  : A applies  to  have  the  water 
laid  on,  which  had  been  cut  off  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  rate,  but  is  answered,  “ No;  you 
must  first  pay  the  defalcation  of  your  prede- 
cessor, and  5s.  the  penalty  for  breaking  the 
pipe.”  I took  a house  in  Kensington  Gore, 
found  the  water  cut  off,  sent  5s.  to  the  inspec- 
tor to  lay  it  on,  but  was  answered  that  “No 
supply  would  be  given  until  the  defalcation  of 
my  predecessor  should  be  paid  up  ! !”  In- 
censed at  the  manifest  injustice,  not  to  say 
tyranny,  of  this  legislation  en  particulier,  I 
resolved  not  to  comply ; and  having  a well  on 
the  premises,  I sank  a pump,  and  am  conse- 
quently constrained  to  the  habit  of  hard  drink- 
ing, as  the  rill  of  soft  is  withheld  from  me. 

Now,  that  water  companies  should  assume 
the  right  to  levy  dues  by  compulsion,  in  a way 
that  no  other  creditor  is  entitled  to  do,  seems 
strange,  is  inconsistent,  and  must  be  illegal; 
but  that  power  they  certainly  have  and  exer- 
cise, and  that  in  a most  effective  way,  for,  ex- 
cept in  well  cases  such  as  mine,  they  may 
starve  men  into  compliance. 

To  have  an  idea  of  the  force  of  this  power, 
one  must  have  been  at  sea  on  short  allowance 
of  water:  few  there  are  who  have  experienced, 
even  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  an  utter  privation 
of  the  element.  Impurity  of  quality  and 
stinted  quantity  are,  however,  bad  enough,  and 
easily  appreciable. 

What  I would  insist  on  is,  the  right  of  every 
house,  of  every  inhabitant,  to  a full  supply  of 
water.  Every  individual  is  as  naturally  entitled 
to  this  element  as  to  the  air  he  breathes. 

Should  water  companies  have  power  to  re- 
cover dues  from  people  not  indebted  ? or,  in 
fact,  any  facilities  of  levying  debts  in  account 
different  from  those  which  the  law  of  the  land 
provides  for  every  other  creditor  ? I maintain 
that  they  ought  not ; and,  moreover,  that 
every  habitation  should  be  amply  supplied 
with  water,  whether  poor  or  rich, — whether 
they  pay  or  do  not  pay ; and  that  rates  charge- 
able in  that  behalf  should  be  recoverable  like 
any  other  debts,  distress,  process,  or  sum- 
mons. Where  there  is  nothing  to  seize,  the 
return  should  be  nulla  bond.  Courts  of  law 
may  now,  however,  be  advised  of  a more 
forcible  dodge  in  the  current  theory  of  nulla 
aqua. 

The  awful  epidemic  of  last  year  softened  some 
hard  hearts,  and  so  far  had  a beneficial  effect. 
Pipes  were  conveyed  into  hovels  that  never 
had  other  water  than  what  had  been  carried  in 
pails  by  the  inmates.  There  are,  however,  yet 
many  poor  dwellings  without  any  supply;  and 
I would  instance,  as  a dangerous  nuisance, 
the  privies  of  a densly-peopled  rookery  or 
lane,  called  Park-lane,  Kensington-gore,  which 
fester  and  exhale  pestilence,  as  though  no 
patrician  were  within  reach  of  infection. 

If  water  be  denied  to  the  denizens  of  poor 
districts,  a paternal  government  should  pro- 
vide fountains,  wells,  or  pumps,  or  they  should 
reopen  the  natural  rivulets(Fleet-ditchamongst 
the  number)  with  which  a bounteous  Provi- 


dence irrigated  the  plains  of  Middlesex,  but  at 
the  same  time  these  should  be  guarded  from 
impurities. 

Doctor  Reid  might  as  well  be  invested  with 
a power  to  withdraw  by  pneumatic  skill  air 
(the  first  element  of  the  vital  principle)  from 
the  chill  abode  of  penury,  and  to  dole  it 
out  in  fitful  blasts  in  the  purlieus  of  filth, 
while  he  inflated  the  Lords  and  Commons  to 
suffusion, — it  would  be  as  justifiable  as  stint- 
ing the  poor  in  their  equally  indispensable 
supply  of  water.  Quondam. 


LAYING  THE  FIRST  STONE  OF  THE 
BRISTOL  HIGH  CROSS. 

A spirit  has  certainly  been  awakened  in 
Bristol,  and  is  about  its  work.  There  is  move- 
ment and  life  among  the  citizens,  and  they 
are  evidently  determined  to  go  in  and  win. 
All  Bristol  went  out,  and  got  wet  by  the  way, 
on  the  8th  inst.,  to  see  the  first  stone  of  the 
High  Cross  laid  in  College-green  : the  mayor 
(Mr.  Haberfield)  did  it  in  his  usual  pleasant 
style,  and  the  Freemasons  in  large  numbers 
assisted. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  detailing  the 
history  and  adventures  of  the  original  cross, 
the  mayor  said  : — The  Bristol  High-Cross  was 
first  erected  near  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  Christ  Church  with  St.  Ewen’s 
consolidated.  It  was  at  first  erected  in  the 
centre,  where  the  four  streets,  viz.  Broad-street, 
Wine-street,  High-street,  and  Corn-street,  meet. 
I find  that  the  year  1373  may  be  deemed  the 
era  from  which  Bristol  may  date  some  of  its 
greatest  improvements ; and  the  citizens,  in 
commemoration  of  Edward  the  Third’s  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  county  of  Gloucester 
and  constituting  it  a county  within  itself,  and 
fixing  its  pomerium  or  boundaries  by  an 
ample  charter  for  that  purpose,  rebuilt  the  re- 
nowned cross  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
old  one  stood,  embellished  it  in  a most  superb 
manner,  and  placed  effigies  of  King  Edward 
the  Third,  together  with  three  preceding  royal 
benefactors,  very  well  carved  for  the  time,  in 
the  vacant  niches  of  the  then  perhaps  defaced 
saints.  Their  gratitude  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
citizens  were  the  laudable  motives  to  this  un- 
dertaking ; and  I trust  that,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  same  feelings  actuate  those  who,  in 
the  reign  of  our  present  beloved  Queen  Vic- 
toria, whom  God  bless  and  preserve,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  present  undertaking.  King 
John  was  placed  northward,  fronting  Broad - 
street.  He  gave  the  city  the  first  and  very 
extensive  charter  of  privileges,  especially  all  the 
void  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  there- 
by “ to  amend  the  town  by  building.”  The 
statue  of  King  Henry  the  Third  fronted  Wine- 
street,  eastward.  He  confirmed  the  charters 
of  King  Henry  the  Second.  King  John  and 
himself  granted  a charter  which  joined  Red- 
cliff  to  Bristol,  making  it  one  corporate  town. 
King  Edward  the  Third  was  fixed  towards 
Corn-street,  westward.  He  made  Bristol  a 
county  of  itself.  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
was  added,  in  1401,  to  the  other  three  figures, 
and  was  placed  fronting  High-street.  There 
it  stood,  greatly  admired  from  its  associations 
and  for  its  ornaments,  which  were  very  pro- 
fuse, for  at  least  260  years ; but  in  the 
year  1633  the  city,  having  continued  to 
receive  fresh  and  repeated  instances  of 
royal  favour,  and  the  cross  itself  by 
this  time  perhaps  wanting  some  neces- 
sary repairs,  it  was  taken  down  in  part, 
enlarged,  and  made  higher,  in  the  same  style 
of  architecture,  and  four  other  statues  of  kings 
were  now  added.  Henry  the  Sixth  was  placed 
in  a new  niche  eastward.  He  granted  and 
confirmed  all  the  charters  of  his  predecessors. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  placed  eastward  : she  had 
also  confirmed  the  charters.  King  James  the 
First  was  placed  southward.  King  Charles 
the  First  northward  : he  granted  a new  charter, 
and  sold  the  castle  and  its  dependencies  to  the 
city,  which,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  in- 
habitants, was  before  out  of  the  mayor’s  juris- 
diction. By  this  additional  superstructure, 
and  the  new  figures,  the  cross  became  an 
object  still  more  admired  by  strangers,  and 
more  esteemed  by  the  citizens. 

The  cross  will  stand  on  five  steps  of  Cornish 
granite,  and  will  be  about  44  feet  high.  The 
stone  selected  by  the  committee  is  the  Nails- 
worth  stone.  The  base  will  be  15  feet  6 inches 
square.  There  will  be  eight  figures, — the 


four  before-named  as  in  1373  and  1461,  whenil 
the  figures  of  Henry  the  First  stood  east-ti 
ward,  Queen  Elizabeth  westward,  Charles  theul 
First  northward,  and  James  the  First  south- ill 
ward. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  American  mail  has  brought  intelligence  ifi 
of  the  suspension  of  the  contemplated  railway 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Can  it  be  1 
possible  that  the  proprietors  have  already  : 

tapped  a volcano  ? A project  for  a railway, .1 

to  enable  the  sea  portion  of  the  transit  fromil 
England  to  New  York  to  end  at  Cape  Canso,3( 

Nova  Scotia,  is  attracting  much  attention. r 

“ One  of  the  most  surprising  circumstances1! 
attending  the  creation  of  railways,”  says  then! 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  “ is  the  amount  of 
capital  which,  within  a limited  period,  has  been| 
expended  in  their  construction  and  equipment. tj 
According  to  the  calculations  supplied  in  a 1 
work  before  us,  there  were  in  operation,  at  the  I 
commencement  of  1849,  in  different  parts  of  f 
the  globe,  a total  length  of  18,656  miles  of  f 
railway,  on  which  in  capital  368,567,000 1.  had  j 
been  actually  expended.  Besides  this,  it  is  it 
estimated  that  there  were,  at  the  same  epoch,  il 
in  progress  of  construction,  a further  extent  of  i| 
7,829  miles,  the  cost  of  which,  when  com-il 
pleted,  would  be  146,750,000?.!  Thus,  when  il 
these  latter  lines  shall  have  been  brought  into  if 
operation,  the  population  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  (for  it  is  there  only  that  railways  i; 
have  made  any  progress)  will  have  completed,  1 
within  the  period  of  less  than  a quarter  of  a i 
century,  26,485  miles  of  railway ; that  is  to  i 
say,  a greater  length  than  would  entirely  sur-  \ 
round  the  globe,  at  a cost  of  above  five'; 
hundred  millions!  To  accomplish  this  stu-i 
pendous  work,  human  industry  must  have  j 
appropriated,  out  of  its  annual  savings,  twenty  i 
millions  sterling  for  twenty-five  successive 
years  ! Of  this  prodigious  investment,  27  ' 
miles  in  every  100,  and  54?.  in  every  100?.'. 

are  appropriated  to  British  railways.” • 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  was  lately  entertained  i 
at  a public  dinner  in  the  new  station,  Neville- 
street,  Newcastle,  by  a number  of  his  friends 

and  admirers. The  Great  Northern  line  has  . 

been  opened  from  London  to  Peterborough.  \ 
The  present  London  terminus  is  400  or  500 
yards  north  of  King’s-cross.  The  site  of  the 
old  Small-pox  Hospital,  however,  at  New-road,  t 
is  where  the  passenger  station  is  to  be  erected. 
The  line,  for  a great  portion  of  the  distance,  ■ 
passes  through  a level  country.  The  first 
14  miles  are  particularly  heavy : the  principal: 
works  are  the  tunnels  near  the  London  end,  I 
the  Welwyn  tunnel,  the  Welwyn  viaduct,  and  i 
the  bridge  over  the  Ouse.  The  viaduct  consists 
of  forty-two  arches,  each  30  feet  wide  and  i 
97  feet  in  height : cost  stated  to  have  been 
between  70,000?.  and  80,000?.  The  bridge 
over  the  Ouse  is  of  cast-iron,  with  three  arches 
of  75  feet  span  each.  Some  of  the  largest 
works  are  north  of  Huntingdon,  with  heavy 
embankments  and  cuttings.  The  fen  works 
have  involved  difficulty  in  obtaining  a founda- 
tion. The  longest  tunnel  of  seven  or  eight  be- 
tween London  and  Peterborough  is  that  at 
North  Mims,  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length, 
and  the  steepest  gradient  is  1 in  200.  The 
carriages  on  the  Great  Northern  are  built  of 
teak;  and,  instead  of  being  painted;  the  grain 
of  the  wood  is  polished  and  highly  varnished. 
A carriage,  which  would  otherwise  take  two 
months  to  be  fit  for  use,  is  thus  made  ready  in 
a week.  The  second  and  third  class  are  said 
to  be  vastly  better  than  anything  of  the  same 

stamp  elsewhere. The  London  and  North- 

Western  Company  are  erecting  a milk  market 
on  their  station  in  Lime-street,  Liverpool,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Woods,  one  of  the  engineers. 
It  will  be  covered  by  an  iron  roof,  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Dublin.  Such  milk  markets  erected 
near  the  metropolitan  termini  of  the  various 
lines  would  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Londoners,  who  would  have  an  unequivocal 
interest  in  upholding  them,  if  based,  as  they 
doubtless  would  be,  on  a more  substantial 

foundation  than  the  old  “ London  chalk.” 

Several  architects,  says  a Berwick  paper,  are 
busy  preparing  plans  for  a triumphal  arch  to 
be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Berwick 
bridge,  on  her  Majesty  passing  along  the 
new  line  of  railway  in  her  progress  to 
Scotland. The  works  of  the  London- 

derry and  Enniskillen  line,  between  the 
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towns  of  Strathbane  and  Newton  Stewart,  a 
length  of  about  ten  miles,  are  about  to  becon- 

. structed. Mr.  Dargan,  the  contractor,  has 

proposed  to  complete  the  Limerick  and  Water- 
ford, and  to  supply  funds  for  that  purpose, 
which  the  directors  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
by  way  of  loan  from  the  Treasury.  Engineers 
are  engaged  surveying  a new  line  near  Caher 

and  Bansha. The  Liverpool,  Crosby,  and 

Southport  is  progrQssing  rapidly  towards  com- 
pletion, and  will  shortly  be  opened  for  traffic. 
The  works  are  about  miles  long.  The  line 
is  continued  on  an  embankment  at  the  Derby 
Arms,  Liverpool,  by  a skew  arch  of  30  feet 
span.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  line  to 
Waterloo  is  on  the  surface,  over  an  embank- 
ment, and  considerable  cutting.  There  is  a 
timber  bridge,  on  piles,  at  Seaforth,  and 
another  between  Southport  and  Waterloo.  At 
Waterloo  the  only  bridge  over  the  line  will  be 
constructed.  This  will  be  a stone  bridge  140 
feet  long,  and  two  carriage  roads  (Crosby  and 
Southport)  will  form  a junction  over  the 
bridge.  There  will  be  stations  at  Bootle, 
Merton-road,  Seaforth,  Marsh-lane,  and  Water- 
loo ; also  at  other  places  not  yet  fixed  upon. 

A reduction  of  fares  on  the  Bucks  line 

has  led  to  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in 

the  receipts. In  the  Court  of  West-Riding 

Magistrates, on  Saturday  week, an  Irish  hawker 
was  fined  1 /.,  with  expenses,  for  violating  one 
of  the  bye-laws  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Company,  in  interfering  with  the  comfort 
: of  n passenger  travelling  over  their  line.  The 
I offence  was  proved  by  a servant  of  the  com- 
i pany,  and  the  passenger  referred  to.  The  de- 
i fendant  was  in  liquor.  One  of  the  magistrates 
! properly  remarked,  that  it  was  high  time 
i annoyance  and  interference  with  the  comfort 
of  passengers  in  railway  carriages  should  be 
i stopped.  If  any  similar  case  was  again  brought 
I before  him,  he  should  inflict  the  highest  pe- 
i nalty,  and  send  the  party  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  three  months,  if  he  did  not  pay. 

A correspondent  of  the  Times  says, 

“ Coming  up  from  Guildford  this  morning  by 
the  South-Western,  in  a second-class  carriage, 

I was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  in  possession 
of  one  of  the  seats  a mad  woman  (with  two 
i attendants,  male  and  female),  who,  I was  in- 
i formed,  was  being  conducted  to  a madhouse. 

< This  woman  was  raving  furiously  almost  the 
J whole  time,  and  the  words  she  uttered  were 
(calculated  to  disgust  any  respectable  person. 

• There  were  several  ladies  in  the  same  carriage. 
hI  leave  you  to  imagine  their  feelings.”  Now  we 
a should  like  to  know  what  the  magistrates  would 
ij  say  to  such  an  “ interference  with  the  comfort  of  j 
lurailway  passengers  ” as  this,  and  whether  they 
[(would  hold  those  guilty  of  the  sober  and 
[ deliberate  purpose  of  thus  annoying  second- 
| class  passengers  into  the  purchase  of  first- 
1 class  tickets,  worthy  of  “ the  House  of  Correc- 
i|  tion  for  three  months.”  As  regards  even  the 
.safety  of  the  public,  far  less  their  mere  com- 
fort, the  insane  are  to  be  virtually  ranked  with 
the  order  feme  natures  ; and  it  is  just  about  as 
reprehensible  and  criminal  to  coop  up  the  sane 
Hvith  the  insane  in  such  a way  against  the  will 
of  the  former  as  it  would  be  to  thrust  a tiger 
or  a hyena  and  his  keepers,  or  a mad  dog,  into 
a carriage,  of  whatever  class,  amongst  the 
passengers.  But  let  it  not  even  be  supposed 
that  the  last,  at  least,  of  these  hypothetical 
leases,  would  be  an  extreme  one  very  unlikely 
:o  occur  : unfortunately  it  has  just  occurred  ; 
a dog,  which  turned  out  to  be  mad,  having 
ilieen  allowed,  on  one  of  our  lines  of  railway,  to 
j unter  a passenger  carriage,  where  it  ultimately 
oit  a man,  who  has  since  died  in  all  the  dread- 
ful agonies  of  hydrophobia. 


PEEL  MONUMENTS. 

In  reply  to  a question  in  the  Commons,  the 
HrPremier  states  that  the  subject  of  competition  in 
she  erection  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  raonu- 
ilenent  has  not  yet  come  under  consideration. 

| A sum  of  between  2,000/.  and  3,000/.  has 

:aeen  subscribed  in  Blackburn  for  a monu- 
ment in  that  town  to  the  memory  of  Sir 

olobert. At  Brighton  it  has  been  resolved 

o form  a public  library  and  museum  in 

uonour  of  him. The  Salford  subscription 

now  amounts  to  about  800/.,  and  the  com- 
mittee are  thinking  of  advertising  for  plans 

rind  designs,  as  they  can  now  rely  on  more 

ihan  1,000/. The  Manchester  monument  is 

b be  a bronze  colossal  statue  mounted  on  a 


pedestal,  and  placed  in  the  Infirmary  grounds, 
perhaps  in  the  centre  of  the  pond — a fit  place 
for  river  gods,  though  even  that  may  be  ques- 
tionable; but  why  such  a statue  should  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a pond  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  By  next  meeting  the  committee 
expected  that  they  would  have  realized  5,000/. 
The  feeling  seemed  to  be  decidedly  against 
advertising  for  sculptors,  as  “they  did  not 
want  young  artists  or  cheap  artists,  but  men 
of  the  highest  character  and  talent  that  Britain 
could  produce ; and  if  the  money  now  obtained 
were  not  sufficient,  more  must  be  procured.” 
The  Lords  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
had  been  written  to  amongst  others,  to  gather 
information  as  to  the  form  and  cost  of  such 
monuments.  The  latter  in  reply  states  that 
the  bronze  statue  of  Sir  John  Moore,  in 
George’s-square,  by  Flaxman,  erected  in  1811, 
cost  4,000/. ; that  of  James  Watt,  by  Chan- 
trey,  about  3,000/. ; the  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  bronze,  by  Maro- 
chetti,  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  pedestal 
and  bronze  reliefs,  about  10,000/.  From  in- 
quiries made  lately,  in  view  of  procuring  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen,  adds  the  writer, 
“I  have  reason  to  believe  such  works  may  now 
be  obtained  at  a considerably  lower  price. 
The  stone  column  in  George’s-square,  sur- 
mounted by  a stone  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
I think  cost  about  2,000/.,  and  in  the  town- 
hall  a marble  statue  of  William  Pitt,  by  Flax- 
man,  cost  1,300/.  The  Merchant’s-hall  statue 
in  marble,  by  Gibson,  of  the  late  Kirkman 
Finlay,  Esq.,  cost  about  1,100/.”  To  these 
particulars  we  may  here  relevantly  add  a few 
gleaned  from  a parliamentary  return  of  1842 
as  to  some  of  those  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul’s.  Amongst  the  former  that  of 
Captain  Montague,  by  Flaxman,  1793,  cost 
3,675/.;  Captains  Harvey  and  Hutt,  by  Bacon, 
1798,  3,150/.;  William  Pitt,  by  Westmacott, 
1807,6,300/.;  Spencer  Percival,  by  Westma- 
coH,  1814,  5,250/.  In  St.  Paul’s,  that  of  Earl 
Howe,  by  Flaxman,  1803,  cost  6,300/. ; Lord 
Nelson,  by  Flaxman,  1807,  6,300/.;  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  by  Bayley,  1823,  2,000/.;  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  by  Westmacott,  1811,  4,200/.;  Sir 
John  Moore,  by  Bacon,  1810,  4,200/.;  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis,  by  Rossi,  6,300/.  ; Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  by  Gahagan,  1816,  3,150/.;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ponsonby,  by  Theed,  1816,  3,150/. A 

committee  has  been  formed  by  various  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  at  Edinburgh,  to  institute  some 
lasting  testimonial  there  also  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 


VENEER  MILLS* 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Brunei’s  experiments 
with  the  steam-mills,  to  improve  the  process 
for  the  sawing  of  logs  of  timber,  he  thought 
of  applying  it  to  the  production  of  veneers, 
which,  before  his  discovery,  were  sawn  in  the 
usual  manner  in  the  pits,  but  were  rudely,  as 
well  as  expensively,  produced;  the  failures  of 
the  sawyers  in  the  production  of  a perfect 
veneer  being  frequent.  For  two  years  Mr. 
Brunei,  at  considerable  cost,  carried  on  his 
experiments,  but  only  with  approximations  to 
success.  The  saws  he  first  used  were  straight, 
and  were  formed  of  “a  solid  plate”  of  one 
piece  of  steel.  They  were  very  fine  ; and, 
from  the  heat  produced  by  the  friction  of 
the  timber,  they  soon  became  useless ; for  in 
working  they  “ lengthened  ” and  “ buckled,” 
and  so  lost  their  accuracy  of  performance.  “ It 
buckled  sometimes,”  said  my  informant,  who 
was,  at  the  time  I speak  of,  with  Mr.  Brunei, 
“ like  the  frill  of  a shirt.”  On  one  occasion, 
when  watching  the  working  of  his  saws,  Mr. 
Brunei  took  a file,  and,  as  if  struck  by  a sud- 
den thought,  “ nicked  ” the  saws  in  the  parts 
where  they  “ buckled.”  The  machinery  was 
then  set  a-going,  and  the  saws  worked  truly, 
without  hitching  or  irregularity.  It  then  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Brunei  (who  was  himself  sur- 
prised, my  intelligent  informant  assured  me, 
at  the  effect  of  his  simple  remedy  for  the 
buckling),  that  saws  formed  of  distinct  pieces 
of  steel  would  be  better  than  those  formed  of 
solid  plates,  and  this — when  he  had  given  more 
attention  to  the  subject — led  him  to  apply  seg- 
ment saws,  of  a circular  form,  to  effect  his 
purpose.  These  saws  were  then  formed,  as 
they  are  at  present,  of  different  segments  of 
steel,  by  which  any  “ buckling  ” or  deviation 
from  the  nicest  accuracy  is  thoroughly  ob- 

*  From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 


viated.  The  first  application  of  the  segment 
and  circular  saw  convinced  Mr.  Brunei  that 
his  discovery  was  perfected — a conviction 
which  has  been  justified  by  a long-tried  result, 
for  up  to  the  present  day  no  improvement, 
and  indeed  no  alteration,  has  been  introduced 
into  his  process,  as  regards  the  use  of  these 
saws.  The  first  steam-mill  established  for 
the  sawing  of  veneers  was  at  Battersea,  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Brunei  and  his  partners.  This 
mill  is  still  in  full  operation. 

The  wood  to  be  sawn  into  veneers  is  first 
carried  into  the  “ adzing-room,”  where  men 
chip  the  surface  with  axes,  or  level  it  with 
planes,  so  as  to  remove  any  grit  or  dirt  which 
might  impede  the  action  of  the  saw.  The  logs 
so  adzed  are  then  fixed  by  an  application  of 
Scotch  glue  to  a wooden  frame  with  transverse 
battens,  so  as  to  be  held  fixedly  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  saw.  Scotch  glue  is 
used  in  preference  to  all  others.  It  may  not 
be  so  strong  as  marine  glue,  but  marine  glue 
is  not  affected  by  water,  and  for  the  business 
purposes  of  this  mill  the  glue  must  be  capable 
of  being  removed  by  washing,  as  the  part  to 
which  it  has  been  applied  must  be  cleansed. 

The  timber  to  be  sawn  is  then  taken  to  the 
room,  a large  well-lighted  apartment  in  the 
mill  I visited,  120  feet  long,  90  feet  wide, 
and  of  proportionate  height.  In  this  room  are 
eight  circular  saws,  from  7 to  17  feet  in 
diameter.  There  are  eleven  such  saws  in  use 
altogether  in  the  mill:  the  teeth  of  the  17-feet 
saw  are  five  to  the  inch,  and  the  rest  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  timber,  affixed  to  its  frame,  is  placed  on 
an  iron  beam,  and  adjusted  to  the  exact  ap- 
proximation to  the  saw.  The  saw  is  then  set 
rapidly  revolving,  and  the  sawyer,  assisted  by 
a boy,  follows  the  timber  as  the  machinery 
carries  it  along,  subject  to  the  fine  and  dividing 
edge  of  the  saw  : he  keeps  the  teeth  of  the  saw 
clear  from  the  dust,  as  far  as  he  can,  and 
closely  watches,  and  in  some  sort  directs,  the 
precise  adjustment  of  the  timber  to  the  saw, 
until  the  veneer  is  completed.  On  my  visit  a 
large  rosewood  tree  was  being  sawn,  and  the 
veneers  looked  like  huge  dull  “watered” 
ribbons.  The  strong  glowing  colours  are 
brought  out  by  [scraping,  &c.  and]  varnish. 

The  machinery  can  cut  fifteen  veneers  in 
the  inch,  though  eleven  and  twelve  to  the 
inch  is  the  usual  demand.  The  sawyers  can 
saw  but  little  more  than  six  on  the  average  to 
the  inch. 


Value  of  Property. — In  Fleet-street  a 
freehold  house  and  shop  let  at  400/.  per 
annum  to  a law  publisher  was  lately  sold  at 

Garraway’s  for  10,020/. Part  of  the  London 

estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  which  includes 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  and  Exeter-’change,  with 
extensive  buildings  in  Wellington-street  North, 
Exeter-street,  Catherine  and  Brydges-streets, 
and  other  localities  about  the  Strand,  has  been 
sold  in  24  lots  for  about  58,000/.  The  rental 
of  the  premises  sold  is  about  3,030/.,  but  esti- 
mated at  about  4,000/.  on  expiry  of  leases. 
The  whole  estate,  so  valued  at  8,000/.  per 
annum,  was  in  the  market  when  the  24  lots 
were  being  bid  for  by  capitalists  in  active 

competition. The  entire  village  of  Irnham 

and  part  of  the  village  of  Corby  were  sold 
lately  at  Garraway’s  with  the  rest  of  the  Irn- 
ham estate,  its  farms,  lands,  and  livings,  for 
115,000/.  The  estate  contains  3,000  acres, 
and  the.  net  rental  is  4,000/.  per  annum.  The 
living  yields  a gross  income  of  950/.  per  annum. 
Hayhill  estate,  near  Newnham,  Glouces- 
tershire, was  sold  for  29,000/.  It  consists  of 
1,000  acres — estimated  annual  value,  1,300/. 
A separate  lot,  the  Bear-inn,  &c.,  Newnham, 

fetched  3,000/. Glastonbury  Abbey  and 

adjacent  land,  lately  put  up  by  Mr.  Chinnock, 
were  bought  in  at  35,000  guineas. 

Navigating  the  Air. — A new  old-notion 
on  this  subject  has  been  revived  for  the  benefit 
of  the  French  Academy,  by  an  Italian, — no 
less  than  a trained  band  of  Brazilian  condors 
to  convey  him  through  the  air,  docile  as  horses, 
and  swifter  than  steam.  According  to  the 
Atlas,  he  has  offered  to  carry  the  despatches 
backwards  and  forwards,  between  Paris  and 
Frankfort,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  approach- 
ing Peace  Congress,  to  prove  his  power.  Vaux- 
hall  or  Cremorne  should  be  off  to  Paris  and 
catch  him  flying.  If  he  speak  true,  his  birds 
would  draw. 
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ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  AT  RECULVER,  KENT. 


Fig.  2.  Roman  Architecture,  now  destroyed.  Height  of  Column, 
17  feet;  height  of  Arch,  '22  feet. 


Fig.  4.  Ince  Blundell. 


ON  MOULDED  BRICKS. 

A strong  opinion  on  a popular  subject  well 
expressed  and  unflinchingly  adhered  to,  is 
generally  a sufficient  stock  in  trade  to  enable 
most  men  to  go  through  their  public  life  not 
only  with  respectability,  but  very  often  with 
reputation.  The  man  becomes  the  symbol  of 
that  particular  opinion,  and  at  last  is  perfectly 
identified  with  it.  As  with  men,  so  with  his- 
tory. Each  age  has  had  its  favourite  cry — its 
: particular  enlargement  of  some  one  idea. 

I The  peculiarity  of  the  present  century  consists 
i in  the  multitude  of  its  cries. 

Among  these  there  was  one  which  much  in- 
i terested  the  members  of  the  architectural  pro- 
i fession.  Somehow  or  other  a cry  went  about 
that  the  art,  no  longer  able  to  support  herself, 

' was  declining,  and  therefore  something  must 
> be  done  for  her.  Accordingly  everybody  began, 
i after  a fashion,  to  encourage  the  art.  Local  com- 
i mittees  of  respectable  tradesmen  advertised 
• competitions  for  impossible  buildings,  at  im- 
) possible  prices,  with  microscopic  premiums 
( for  the  successful  candidates.  Noblemen 
) presented  gold  medals  to  rising  artists  at 
1 different  societies.  The  Camden  Society 
1 thundered,  and,  lastly,  Government  experi- 
mented on  a School  of  Design. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  decent  churches 
nare  now  built,  one  or  two  fine  public  buildings 
p erected,  and  the  system  of  ornament  is  a step 
nor  two  in  advance  of  what  it  was  in  George  the 
['Third’s  time. 

But  here  the  improvement  has  hitherto 
Estopped.  The  common  domestic  architecture 
nhas  remained  nearly  in  statu  quo.  Stone  of, 
[(course  was  dear,  and  not  to  be  thought  of. 
ilnigo  Jones  and  Wren  had  done  some  very 
■>excellent  things  in  moulded  brick,  but  the 
elegislative  wisdom  had  laid  a heavy  tax  upon 
ilall  bricks  except’  those  of  the  standard  size  ; 
peso  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  use 
t a nice  new  invention  which  had  just  come  up, 


and  accordingly  Nash  and  Wyatt  showed  us 
what  could  be  done  with  stucco  and  Roman 
cement,  by  means  of  which  we  could  turn  the 
fronts  of  our  houses  into  Roman  palaces  “ in 
petto.” 

But  another  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  dream,  and  we  are  at  last  to  have 
a material  which  really  will  last,  and  which  is 
equally  susceptible  of  ornament,  and  requires 
no  painting  or  repairs.  The  duty  is  at  last 
taken  off  brick. 

This  is  not  the  place,  or  much  might  be 
quoted  concerning  its  history  : perhaps  no 
manufacture  has  a more  respectable  and  com- 
plete genealogy,  from  the  time  when 

“ Of  brick  and  of  that  stuff  they  cast  to  build 

A city  and  town  whose  top  might  reach  the  skies, 

And  get  themselves  a name,” 

down  through  the  brick  pyramid,  the  bricks 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  and  the  Flemish 
churches  and  mansions  of  the  middle  ages,  to 
the  present  day. 

But  now  we  have  the  power  of  using 
moulded  bricks,  what  are  we  to  do  with  it  ? 
into  what  forms  are  they  to  be  moulded,  and 
what  will  be  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
their  application  ? Our  illustrations  will  show 
what  has  been,  and  it  remains  for  us  to 
draw  a useful  lesson  from  them  as  to  what  we 
shall  do  in  future. 

The  upper  engraving(p.  390)  isfromWolterton 
House  in  the  parish  of  East  Bursham,  county  of 
Norfolk.  The  illustrations  show  the  gatehouse 
and  its  details,  the  same  patterns  being  used  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  house,  although  the 
gateway  bears  the  arms  and  supporters  of 
Henry  VIII.,  viz.  the  lion  and  griffin,  whilst 
the  porch  of  the  house  has  those  of  his  father, 
viz.  a griffin  and  greyhound. 

These  latter  arms,  with  the  arch  of  which 
they  form  the  ornaments,  and  the  window  over 
it,  as  well  as  the  jambs  of  the  arch  shown  in 
our  engraving,  are  the  only  parts  formed  of 


stone  in  the  whole  building  : all  the  rest  is 
brick,  even  the  two  figures  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance,  which  Blomfield,  in  his  “ History 
of  Norfolk,”  calls  giants  or  wild  men.*  It  is 
but  fair  to  mention  that  these  and  some  coats 
of  arms  of  which  no  duplicates  were  wanted, 
are  executed  in  cut  brick  not  moulded.  The 
building  was  probably  begun  by  Sir  Henry 
Fermor,  and  finished  by  his  son  Sir  William 
Fermor,  which  last  probably  built  the  gate- 
house. 

Norfolk,  from  her  want  of  stone,  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  old  brick  houses,  many  of 
which  are  well  deserving  of  an  attentive  study. 
Not  far  from  Swaffham,  at  the  village  of  Cres- 
singham,  is  a house,  the  whole  of  whose  front 
is  covered  with  tracery  executed  in  a stone- 
coloured  terra  cotta. 

Our  second  illustration  is  the  entablature 
from  the  front  wall  of  the  British  Museum, 
built  by  Puget  in  1 680,  for  Ralph,  first  Earl 
of  Montague:  the  joints  are  most  beautifully 
managed,  especially  the  vertical  ones,  being  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  principal  draw- 
back which  we  shall  experience  under  the  new 
state  of  things  : and  that  is,  that  we  shall  see 
ornaments  fearfully  misplaced;  those  designed 
for  a large  building  crushing  a small  one,  and 
vice  versa.  But  these  mistakes  will  not  last 
long.  A man  who  sees  his  mistake  will  gene- 
rally try  to  avoid  it  the  next  time,  and  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  experience  will  have  dic- 
tated what  patterns  are  the  best  for  use,  and 
where  they  can  be  employed  in  the  best  taste, 
and  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  how 
useful  the  collection  of  terra  cottas  of  Mr. 
Townley  will  now  be  found,  and  how  admirably 
many  of  these  subjects  are  adapted  for  friezes. 
Hitherto  they  have  hardly  been  used,  or,  in- 
deed, scarcely  noticed,  and  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  some  of  them  were  modelled 
by  the  same  artists  whose  works  we  so  much 
admire  in  marble. 


ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  AT  RECULVER, 
KENT. 

Under  the  title  of  “ The  Antiquities  of 
Richborough,  Reculver,  and  Lymne,”f  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Fair- 
liolt,  has  just  now  completed  an  interesting 
volume  on  the  vestiges  of  Roman  dominion  dis- 
covered at  the  places  named, and  which  contains 
much  that  is  new  and  valuable.  The  history  of 
Britain  during  the  400  years  it  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Romans  is  very  incomplete.  Every 
year,  however,  makes  more  evident  how  com- 
pletely Britain  was  Romanized  : their  roads 
may  be  traced  into  every  corner  of  the  king- 
dom, and  villas  of  elaborate  plans,  pavements 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  amphitheatres,  pottery, 
bronzes,  coins,  are  being  constantly  brought 
to  light.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in 
this  interesting  field  are  well  known,  and  his 
present  contribution,  enriched  as  it  is  by 
numerous  sketches  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  will  be 
found  not  the  least  of  his  labours.  Kent 
was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  important 
events  in  the  annals  of  our  country  : here  the 
Roman  conqueror  landed;  the  first  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  was  established;  the  banner  of 
Christianity  raised  by  Augustine. 

Of  the  268  pages  which  form  the  volume, 
172  are  devoted  to  Richborough,  including 
an  account  of  the  vaiious  remains  collected 
from  thence  by  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  now  in 
his  museum  at  Sandwich  ; 58  to  Re- 

culver, and  38  to  Lymne.  The  latter  is 
the  scene  of  very  recent  successful  investiga- 
tions, but  we  shall  look  to  the  account  of 
Reculver  as  containing  matter  more  especially 
interesting  to  our  readers.  Every  visitor  to 
the  Isle  of  Thanethas  seen  from  a distance  the 
two  towers  of  Reculver,  and  many  have  visited 
the  spot,  though  somewhat  difficult  of  access, — 
grieved  over  the  scandalous  and  unjustifiable 
destruction  of  the  church, — and  gazed  wonder- 
ingly  at  the  “ broken  framework  of  human 
bodies  projecting  from  the  black  unctuous 
cliff',”  undermined  by  the  waters. 

During  the  demolition  of  the  edifice  a very 
remarkable  portion  was  brought  to  light, 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  apparently 


* When  Blomfield  wrote,  the  building  was  more  perfect 
than  it  is  at  present ; our  own  impression,  when  wo  saw 
them  was,  that  they  were  figures  in  armour,  not  wild  men. 
t London;  John  Russell  Smith,  Old  Complon-street 
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remained  unrecorded,  except  by  the  drawings 
and  notes  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Gandy, 
A.R.A.,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Richard- 
son, engraved  in  Mr.  Smith’s  book,  and  now 
annexed  to  our  notice.  These  records  will 
prove  most  acceptable  to  our  readers,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  add  to  the  regret  that  is 
felt  by  all  reflecting  and  right-minded  persons, 
that  “ a building,  possessing  such  claims  on 
the  national  protection,  and  on  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  were  peculiarly  constituted  its 
defenders  and  guardians,  should  have  been 
consigned  to  destruction,  in  a manner  alike 
disgraceful  to  the  projectors  of  the  selfish  and 
heartless  job,  and  to  the  legislature  of  the  day, 
which  passively  tolerated  such  Vandalism.” 

The  ground-plan,  given  above,  shows  the 
church  in  its  perfect  state.  It  consisted  of  a 
nave,  a chancel,  and  north  and  south  aisles, 
with  two  square  towers,  which  are  yet  stand- 
ing. The  nave  was  separated  from  the  side- 
aisles  by  four  square  pillars  on  each  side,  sup- 
porting pointed  arches,  the  pillars  being  3 feet 
10  inches  by  2 feet  9 inches.  The  chancel 
was  separated  from  the  nave  by  one  large  and 
two  smaller  semicircular  arches.  It  is  to  these 
arches,  and  their  columns,  including  portions 
of  the  side-walls,  represented  with  a dark 
shade  in  the  plan,  that  I would  direct  atten- 
tion. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  an  elevation, 
showing  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the 
columns,  the  arches,  and  the  walls.  The 
arches  were  turned  with  Roman  tiles,  and  the 
walls  banded  with  three  courses  of  the  same, 
the  upper  and  lower,  in  each  wall,  consisting 
of  four  rows,  the  centre  of  five ; the  walls  are 
described  as  of  rough  stone.  Unfortunately, 
the  mortar,  an  important  evidence  in  deter- 
mining pure  Roman  masonry,  is  not  described  ; 
but  there  is  every  other  requisite  for  referring 
this  remarkable  portion  of  the  church  to  the 
Roman  epoch.  A question  may  at  once  be 
anticipated,  as  to  the  probability  of  this  more 
ancient  part  of  the  church  being  constructed 
by  the  Saxons,  more  Romano.  But  we  possess 
no  remains  of  Saxon  architecture  so  perfectly 
copied  after  the  Roman  style  as  these  would 
be,  could  they  be  considered  as  the  work  of 
Saxon  masons,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  at  a period  when  specimens  of 
Roman  buildings  existed  as  types  and  models. 
There  is  a neatness  and  finish  in  the  masonry 
which  is  wanting  in  the  instances  of  Saxon 
work  with  which  we  are  familiar  : the  courses 
of  tiles  are  remarkably  regular,  and,  from  a 
drawing  by  Bartlett,  published  by  Virtue,  they 
are  represented  as  being  carried  along  the  side 
wall,  marked  dark  in  the  plan,  with  the  same 
regularity.  The  columns  also,  harmonizing 
with  the  arches  and  walls,  present  features 
which  must,  I submit,  decide  the  appropriation 
of  the  work  to  the  Roman  period. 

An  enlarged  view  of  one  of  the  columns  is 
given  in  the  annexed  cut,  in  which  those 
peculiarities  marking  them  as  Roman  are 
more  clearly  shown.  The  capital,*  the  cable  - 
pattern  mouldings,  and  the  increased  diameter 
of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  the  columns, 
appear  to  admit  of  no  objection  to  the  early 
epoch  to  which  I assign  them.  For  compari- 
son of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  a portion  of  an  architectural 
ornament  on  a Roman  sarcophagus  in  the  col- 
lection at  Ince  Blundell,  is  here  given. 

All  must  feel  regret  that  this  church,  hal- 
lowed as  it  is  by  many  most  interesting  asso- 
ciations should  have  been  despoiled  and  de- 
molished. Mr.  Smith,  in  the  course  of  his 
valuable  volume,  very  properly  condemns  the 
destruction  of  our  ancient  national  monuments, 
and  urges  the  importance  of  religiously  pre- 
serving them. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  DWELLINGS. 

We  learn  from  the  Labourer's  Friend  that 
Mr.  Roberts’s  Essay  on  the  “Dwellings  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,”  has  been  “ Traduit  et 
public  par  ordre  du  President  de  la  Rcpub- 
lique,”  with  some  prefatory  remarks,  of  which 
we  give  a portion  : — 

This  work  is  addressed  to  all  good  men,  to 
all  who  love  their  country.  It  is  offered  to 
them  as  a sign  of  the  lively  interest  which  is 

* Mr.  Charles  Baily  suggests  that  the  capital  may  pos- 
eibly  have  been  intended  for  bronzo  l'oliated  orname'nts  of 
the  Corinthian  order. 


awakened  in  another  country  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes ; it  is  offered  as  an  example  which  may 
inspire  them  to  imitation.  To  provide  for 
labourers  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  towns, 
dwellings  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  dry  and 
clean — such  is  the  first  problem  to  be  solved. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  long  since  this 
problem  would  have  been  solved  if  every  per- 
son was  fully  convinced  that  these  conditions 
once  realised,  a multitude  of  the  causes  of 
sickness,  of  misery,  of  disorder,  and  of  corrup- 
tion would  disappear.  Who  is  the  physician 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  want  of  light — 
vitiated  air — dampness  and  surrounding  dirt, 
are  as  many  causes  which,  singly,  and  with 
much  greater  certainty  when  united,  contribute 
more  than  everything  else  to  shorten  life  and 
to  render  it  miserable,  by  inflicting  on  those 
who  are  exposed  to  them  a multitude  of  per- 
sonal and  hereditary  infirmities  ? Who  is  the 
moralist  who  does  not  admit  that  the  human 
soul  itself  becomes  degraded  under  the  pro- 
longed influence  of  such  conditions  ? Who  is 
the  statesman  who  has  not  sighed  to  see  all 
the  hospitals  and  the  prisons  overcrowded  with 
the  wretched  people  which  these  causes  have 
been  the  means  of  producing?  Yet  it  is  al- 
most always  easy  to  obtain  for  rural  dwellings 
the  necessary  amount  of  light.  With  regard 
to  dwellings  in  towns,  this  is  a feature  most 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  commissioners 
charged  by  the  authorities  with  this  important 
oversight.  The  regular  renewal  of  the  air  in 
dwellings  is  a new  problem  for  science, — it 
has  never  approached  it.  But  is  it  not  suffi- 
cient to  propose  such  a problem,  in  order  that 
it  should  give  to  it  speedily  a happy  and  prac- 
tical solution  ? In  reference  to  dampness, — 
the  healthiness  of  dwellings  is  everywhere  a 
desideratum,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  middle 
classes.  Let  us,  then,  direct  the  attention  of 
our  young  architects  towards  this  important 
subject.  It  is  a great  honour  to  be  judged 
worthy  of  going  to  Rome ; it  is  a great  merit, 
in  returning,  to  bring  back  the  plans  of  some 
palace  destined  to  become  the  ornament  of  our 
cities  ; but  he  who  finds  or  who  invents  the  art 
of  driving  away  the  humidity  which  renders  un- 
healthy so  large  a number  of  the  dwellings  of  our 
town  and  country  labourers,  will  have  gained 
a right  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  and 
will  have  prepared  for  himself  a source  of  im- 
perishable satisfaction.  In  the  meantime  let 
good  men,  especially  let  young  men,  teach  the 
workmen  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  to  set 
some  value  on  those  habits  of  cleanliness  which 
are  the  first  steps  taken  in  the  path  of  pro- 
gress towards  well-being. 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  IN 
REGARD  TO  SOUND. 

The  experimental  wooden  roof  here  has 
been  altered,  and  now  has  a better  appearance 
than  at  first.  The  sloping  sides  are  made  to 
terminate  level  with  the  transom  of  the  win- 
dows, so  as  to  leave  one  light  in  height  com- 
plete beneath.  The  galleries  have  been  made 
wider,  temporarily,  so  as  to  contain  two  rows 
of  seats  instead  of  one. 

The  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  accommodation  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons  have  reported,  “ That  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Barry,  and  attached  to  their 
report,  providing  accommodation  for  318  mem- 
bers on  the  floor  of  the  House,  or  for  338 
members  (if  seats  be  provided  in  the  south 
gallery),  and  for  150  members  in  the  side  gal- 
leries, allowing  20  inches  for  each  member, 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  an 
improvement  on  the  present  House,  and  afford 
adequate  accommodation  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business,  and  that  the  probable  expense 
of  making  the  alterations  proposed  will  be 
S,000Z.”  


I must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I think  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  censure  Mr.  Barry  for  the  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  hearing  distinctly  in  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament : as  long  as  the 
present  arrangement  of  seats  is  adopted,  by 
placing  them  on  the  sides  instead  of  the  centre 
of  the  room,  the  same  inconvenience  will 
always  be  experienced  according  to  the  nature 
of  sound  and  acoustics.  There  is  nothing 
different  in  the  form  of  the  Houses  to  other 
large  public  rooms,  where  the  seats  are  arranged 


in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  speaker  or  rfl 
orator  in  the  centre.  In  a long  narrow  room,  .M 
the  seats  being  placed  on  the  sides,  and  the  ? r 
speaker  at  one  end,  the  parties  opposite  would  Ini 
hear  pretty  distinctly,  whilst  those  at  the  end  l i 
would  scarcely  hear  at  all,  unless  great  silence  ; £ 
prevailed;  and  the  same  observation  would  li 
apply  to  persons  placed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  f c 
the  room  in  a gallery,  which  has  been  found  to  )k 
be  the  case  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  It 
as  the  Commons,  as  the  reporters  will  verify.  | 

As  long  as  the  present  arrangement  is  : 1 
adopted,  the  orator  should  be  placed  nearly  rjrJ 
in  the  centre  of  the  side  seats  to  be  heard  ; but  "I 
the  most  perfect  arrangement  is  the  one  pre-  -I 
viously  mentioned.  Persons  do  not  generally  tj 
complain  in  our  churches  and  public  halls  of 
the  difficulty  of  hearing,  and  why  is  this  but  ;j| 
because  the  speaker  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  if 
a little  on  one  side  and  the  public  in  front  ? If  1 
an  arrangement  of  a similar  nature  could  be  J 
adopted  in  the  new  Houses,  there  would  be  no  >n 
necessity  to  destroy  the  architecture  of  the  U 
rooms  by  putting  in  a false  ceiling.  Perhaps,  ,| 
on  consideration,  many  scientific  men,  who  ll 
are  more  capable  of  entering  into  the  merits  J 
of  the  case  than  myself,  might  arrive  at  J 
the  same  conclusion.  I only  aim  at  putting  H 
the  matter  in  a plain  practical  way,  that  J 
no  illiberal  or  unjust  censure  should  be  passed  I 
on  the  architect,  who  has  quite  enough  to  con-  I 
tend  against. 

I trust  that  some  of  your  enlightened  cor-  I 
respondents  may  be  induced  to  throw  a little  I 
light  on  this  important  subject. 


EXHIBITION  OF  MANUFACTURES  AT  ] 
ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY’S. 

This  exhibition  is  at  present  open,  and,  1 
according  to  our  correspondent,  is  superior  in  r 
every  respect  to  preceding  ones,  and  is  attract-  I 
ing  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In  all  the  | 
various  departments  of  manufactures  there  is 
improvement  manifest. 

The  specimens  of  linens,  silks,  muslins,  lace,  I 
woollen  drapery,  hosiery,  &c.  are  good.  There  I 
is  a great  variety  of  fancy  and  industrial  work. 

In  cabinet  making,  Messrs.  Richard  Turley, 
Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  George  Austin, 
Patrick  Beakey,  William  Lvburn,  and  Arthur 
Jones,  Dublin,  excel.  The  carving  from  the 
patent  machine  works  of  Messrs.  Taylor, 
London,  attracts  considerable  attention,  also 
the  specimens  by  Isaac  Whitehead,  Nicholas 
Lombard,  and  Cornelius  De  Groot,  Dublin, 
and  by  Messrs.  Prosser  and  Hadley,  London. 
The  lustres,  &c.  by  William  Mooney,  Henry 
Gregg  and  Son,  and  James  Hawkins,  Dublin, 
are  fine  specimens.  The  chimney-pieces  by 
Robert  Hibson,  and  the  mosaic  table  tops  by 
James  Hoban,  both  of  Dublin,  are  noticeable. . 
Mr.  John  Ridgway,  of  Stafford,  exhibits  a 
model  of  a patent  brick  and  tile  kiln  for  sav- 
ing fuel  and  improving  the  goods,  which 
reflects  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of  the 
patentee.  The  testimonial  to  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  designed  by  Sir  George  Iiayter, 
modelled  by  Mr.  E.  Bailey,  R.A.,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Hunt  and  Roskell,  London,  is  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  exhibition  : it  is 
3i  feet  high,  and  weighs  1,319  ounces  of 
silver.  The  top  is  surmounted  by  a figure 
of  David  conquering  the  lion  and  rescuing 
the  lamb  : the  four  sides  respectively  represent 
the  landing  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  at  Alex- 
andria, the  audience  granted  by  the  Sultan, 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  and  Sir  Moses 
offering  thanks  at  Bevis  Marks.  The  Irish 
Engineering  Company  exhibit  a wrought-iron 
safety  railway  wheel,  composed  of  two  pieces 
only  (the  wheel  and  the  tyre),  obviating  the 
necessity  for  rivets.  There  is  a great  variety 
of  machinery,  engines,  &c.  the  principal  of 
which  are,  a locomotive  engine  by  Grendon 
and  Co.,  Drogheda;  a friction  railway  buffer, 
by  Wilfred  llaughton;  Columbian  printing 
press  and  calendar  for  paper  making  machine, 
by  Courtney  and  Stephens,  Dublin ; a small 
steam  engine,  by  A.  Oldham,  Rathgan-road,  a 
boy  fourteen  years  of  age  and  self  taught. 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  C.E.,  London,  ex- 
hibits models  of  the  Conway  tubular  and 
Great  Britannia  bridges.  There  are  also 
models  by  A.  Mosley  C.  Papworth  of  designs 
for  monuments,  and  proposed  improvements 
to  Carlisle  Bridge — J.  Farrell,  architect — by 
D.  Cuthbert. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  “ Board  of  Health  ” is  in  operation  at 
Derby.  At  a meeting  of  the  clergy  last  week 
they  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  the 
Board  to  stop  ,r  intramural  interment  ” — at 
once  admitting  that  their  grave-yards  were 
crowded — and  praying  for  the  formation  of  a 
large  cemetery  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  notice  of  the 
grave-yards  at  Derby  in  a former  number* * * * 

was  not  without  effect. A large  inn,  with 

hall  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
meetings  of  the  County  Court,  is  in  course  of 
erectioft  at  Bel  per.  The  court  is  70  feet  by 
30,  and  22  high,  to  which  is  attached  judge’s 
room,  water-closet,  and  lavatory ; barrister’s 
ditto,  with  a gallery  at  either  end, — one  for  an 
orchestra,  the  other  for  the  public,  in  case  of 
its  being  used  as  an  assembly-room.  Mr. 
Wigginton,  of  Derby,  was  the  architect  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Freeman,  the  builder. The 

new  church,  at  Belper,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Derby, 
architect,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  before 

last. The  new  Fish-market  building  at 

Lincoln  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with  by 
the  contractor:  its  division  into  a number  of 

separate  shops  is  objected  to. A new 

church  is  about  to  be  built  at  the  Hockerell  end 
of  Bishop’s  Stortford,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
2,500/.,  of  which  900/.  have  been  raised,  and 

a site  presented. A plan  and  specification 

of  a butter  and  poultry  market  for  Leicester 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Flint,  architect, 
and  adopted  by  the  town  council.  The  area 
will  be  5,250  feet,  divided  into  three  parallel 
avenues,  with  triple  roof,  and  vaults  beneath 
the  ground-floor.  The  walls  are  to  be  of 
brickwork,  stucco,  and  cement,  with  stone 
copings,  &c.,  and  pavement.  The  glass  of 
the  three  eastern  slopes  of  the  roof  is  to  he 
$th  cast-plate.  The  estimated  expense  of  the 
building  is  1,730/.,  exclusive  of  fittings  and 

deducting  old  materials. At  Wantage,  on 

Monday  in  week  before  last,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a school  for  sons  of  farmers  and 
tradesmen  of  Wantage,  was  laid  in  memory  of 
King  Alfred,  who  was  born  there ; and  on  same 
day  a school  for  poor  children  was  dedicated, 
and  a small  chapel  on  the  Vicar’s  Glebe  con- 
secrated. The  charity  school  has  cost  about 
1,700/.,  raised  by  subscription,  and  it  is  in  the 
Early  English  style.  The  school  about  to  be 
erected  is  to  be  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  to 
form  three  sides  of  a quadrangle.  The  mate- 
rial will  be  Cirencester  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
quoins  and  dressings.  The  roof  of  the  school 
will  be  open  to  the  timber  framing.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Clacy,  of  Reading,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Kent,  of  Wantage,  are  the  contrac- 
tors.  A new  guard-house,  &c.,  is  about  to 

be  erected  near  King  William’s  Gateway,  at 
Portsmouth,  on  a plan  already  prepared  at  the 

Royal  Engineers’  Office  there. The  Wor- 

■ cester  New  Gas  Company  have  just  declared  a 
i dividend,  at  the  rate  of  S per  cent.,  for  the 

; last  half-year. Sir  William  and  Lady  Cock- 

i burn  have  presented  to  the  parish  church  of 
’ New  Radnor,  Herefordshire,  the  new  cast- 
i ing  of  the  church-bells,  as  an  useful  monu- 
i ment  to  their  eldest  son,  who  had  recently  died 
at  Rome,  on  the  eve  of  his  majority.  While 
i asking  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  offering.  Sir 
i William  adds  : — “ I make  no  stipulation  as  to 
i my  wish  that  these  bells,  when  completed, 

| should,  by  a muffled  peal,  record  the  3rd  of 
; each  May,  when,  at  Rome,  God  f stripped  me 
i of  my  glory,  and  took  the  crown  from  my 

ihead.’” Shares,  to  the  extent  of  4,050/., 

i have  been  taken  for  the  proposed  public  hall  at 
L Leeds. 


J The  Chief  Iron  Manufacturing 
i\ Establishment  in  the  United  States. 
— ’The  Novelty  Iron  Works,  belonging  to 
\ Messrs.  Stillman  and  Allen,  whose  names  are 
■ intimately  associated,  as  engine-builders,  with 
l the  success  attending  our  most  valuable  ocean 
it  steamers,  are  among  the  largest  in  the  United 
p States.  No  less  than  1,01  G men  are  employed 
kin  its  various  departments,  whose  weekly  wages 
in  amount  to  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  The 
hi  amount  of  iron  melted  here,  in  one  month,  is 
k not  far  from  300  tons,  all  of  American  manu- 
pifacture.  The  yearly  business  transacted  is 
’(equal  to  nearly  one  million  dollars. — New 
'1  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

* See  pago  221  ante. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  DRAINAGE. 

SURREY  AND  KENT  DISTRICTS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewers’  Com- 
mission, held  on  Friday  last,  Lord  Ebrington  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Forster's  report  on  the  system  to 
be  adopted  for  the  drainage  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts was  read.  This  report  in  its  entire  state  is 
too  long  for  admission  into  our  columns ; but 
we  give  it  in  abstract,  exclusive  of  its  preliminary 
exposition  of  principles  and  objects,  and  its  more 
detailed  particulars. 

“ SURREY  DRAINAGE. 

“ August  1. 

“ My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — I now  proceed  to 
furnish  a report  and  estimate  for  a complete  system 
of  drainage  for  the  Surrey  and  Kent  districts,  in- 
cluding extensive  alterations  in  the  inclination  of  ex- 
isting sewers. 

Notwithstanding  the  labour  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  many  of  the  plans  for  the  drainage  of  the 
metropolis  sent  in  last  year — some  of  which  dealt 
ably  with  the  general  drainage  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames — I have  been,  in  laying  out  the  plan  of 
drainage  for  the  south  side,  able  to  derive  little  or 
no  practical  assistance  from  any  of  them,  which  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  doubtless,  by  the  necessarily 
defective  data  on  which  they  were  based,  owing  to 
the  imperfect  nature  of  the  information  which  it 
was  then  in  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to 
supply  to  their  various  authors  ;*  but  I feel  it  my 
duty  to  acknowledge  in  the  outset  the  very  valuable 
assistance  I have  received  from  plans  and  sugges- 
tions prepared,  after  consulting  the  block  plans  and 
subterranean  surveys,  by  a member  of  your  hon. 
commission,  who  kindly  placed  them  in  my  hands 
during  the  preparation  of  the  plan  I have  now  to 
submit.  ***** 

I recommend  the  top  of  Woolwich  Reach  as  the 
point  for  delivering  the  sewage  into  the  river,  be- 
cause 1 believe  that  the  matter  so  delivered  at  and 
after  high  water,  and  in  the  centre  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream,  will  not  rise  to  the  surface,  so  as 
to  inconvenience  the  inhabitants  of  Woolwich.  If 
however,  it  should  be  deemed  expedient,  either  for 
agricultural  purposes  or  for  any  other  reason,  to 
convey  the  sewage  below  Woolwich,  to  some  point 
near  Erith,  before  its  delivery  into  the  Thames,  it 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  iron  pipes  across  the 
marshes  and  through  Woolwich,  to  be  supplied  by 
an  engine  and  stand  pipe  erected  at  or  near  the 
Woolwich  road,  near  Greenwich-gate. 

Commencing  with  the  outlet  at  a point  eight 
miles  below  London-bridge,  it  is  proposed  to  form 
a double  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  at  least 
twenty-four  hours’  drainage,  covered  over,  and 
elevated  to  such  a height  as  to  discharge  the  whole 
of  its  contents  at  high  water,  delivering  them  by 
means  of  pipes,  near  the  middle  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  The  sewage  will  be  lifted  into  the 
reservoir  (by  means  of  an  engine)  from  the  main 
sewer,  the  invert  of  which  is  proposed  to  be  at 
about  mean  low  water  mark,  and  10  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  marshes. 

Hence  the  course  of  the  main  sewer  will  be 
across  Greenwich  Marshes,  along  Woolwich  Lower- 
road,  Trafalgar- road,  and  Roan-street,  to  the  Ra- 
vensbourne  (where  there  is  proposed  to  be  a lift 
not  exceeding  25  feet)  passes  under  the  river 
Ravensbourne  past  the  corner  of  the  Trinity  alms- 
houses, crossing  Union-street  and  Bridge-row  or 
Collier-street. 

This  lift  and  shaft  .1  propose  to  place  com- 
pletely under  cover,  and  to  connect  with  the  chim- 
ney of  the  smoke-consuming  furnace  of  the  engine 
all  the  passages  from  which  any  gases  could  escape 
from  the  sewer,  and  I feel  perfectly  confident  that 
with  these  precautions  the  possibility  of  any  annoy- 
ance being  caused  to  the  neighbourhood  may  be 
avoided. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  engines  should  have 
to  raise  all  the  storm  water  or  land  floods  ; these 
will  be  provided  for  in  extraordinary  cases  by  the 
four  existing  outlets,  viz.,  the  Effra,  the  Earl,  the 
Duffield,  and  the  St.  John  sewers,  and  by  means 
of  reservoirs  and  a diversion  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Effra  to  keep  the  low-lying  and  thickly  inha- 
bited part  of  the  district  free  from  floods.  * * * 

I beg  now  to  lay  before  you  my  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  draining  the  district  according  to  the 
system  above  described ; but  before  doing  this  I 
would  observe  that  in  drawing  up  this  report  and 
these  estimates  I have  thought  it  desirable  to  put 
down  the  outside  amount  of  lift,  of  depth  of  drains, 
&c.,  in  order  that  if  there  be  any  error  it  may  be 
on  the  right  side.  In  this  estimate  1 have  neither 
included  compensation  for  passing  through  or 
under  private  property,  which,  however,  from  the 
lines  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  principle  you 
laid  down,  will  be  comparatively  trifling;  nor  the 
cost  of  the  detailed  drainage,  to  estimate  which  will 


* Notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  do  hope  the  com- 

missioners will  immediately  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  rewarding  some  of  the  competitors.  There 

are  two  or  three  who  have  spent  much  money  upon  the 

matter,  and  can  ill  afford  it.  If  their  plans  have  been  of 

service  they  should  ho  compensated,  — or  might  be 
employed. 


be  a work  of  much  time  and  lengthened  inquiry. 
In  any  case  this  will  involve  a considerable  outlay ; 
but  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  settlement  and  partial 
completion  of  the  main  drainage,  it  would  have 
been  premature  to  go  into  it  here ; neither  have  I 
taken  into  account  the  cost  of  extending  the  system 
of  drainage  into  the  suburban  districts — a provision 
which  it  becomes  daily  more  imperative  to  make. 

Estimates  of  cost  of  system  above  described  : 


Miles.  Fur. 

Main  trunk  drain  from  outlet  in 


Greenwich  marshes  to  the  lift  at 

the  Ravensbourne 2 0 

Reservoirs  and  outlet  pipes  

Pumping  engines  and  apparatus  ... 

From  the  lift  at  the  Ravensbourne 
toa  point  near  St.  James's  Church, 
Bermondsey,  north  main  line  ...  2 5 

Extension  of  north  main  line  from 
St.  James's  Church  to  the  Great 

St.  John  Sewer  0 6 

South  main  line  from  Collier-street, 

Deptford,  to  St.  Mark's  Church, 

Kennington 4 0\ 

Flood  line  of  Effra 0 5J 


Intermediate  mainline  from  Surrey- 
canal-bridge,  with  northern  arm 

to  Rowland  Hill's  Chapel 2 2 

Southern  arm  along  New  Kent-road  1 0 

Alteration  of  existing  sewers  to  con- 
nect with  the  intermediate  main 

line,  &c 6 0 

Effra  flood  line  diversion  by  Peck- 


Cost. 


£25,867 

20,260 

27,400 


46,930 


8,007 


49,600 
7, 200 


12,000 

5,000 

32,000 


13  3 £241,290 


The  report  being  read,  Mr.  Stephenson  entered 
into  some  further  explanations,  during  which  he 
remarked  that  in  reply  to  complaints  out  of  doors, 
the  public  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  commission 
has  not  been  more  than  ten  months  in  existence, 
and  that  some  of  its  members  came  into  it  quite 
fresh — unacquainted  with  a great  number  of  the 
localities  of  London,  and  absolutely  unacquainted 
with  the  complicated  system  of  sewage  existing,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  GOO  miles.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  underground  surveys  were  in  a very  incomplete 
state,  and  no  one  could  venture  to  say  what  general 
plan  ought  to  be  pursued  at  that  time,  as  it  was 
dangerous  to  commence  with  any  one  locality,  for 
fear  of  interfering  with  the  ultimate  chance  of  suc- 
cess. In  considering  the  necessity  of  beginning 
on  the  Surrey  side,  he  characterised  the  whole 
system  of  sewers  on  that  side  as  but  an  arti- 
culation of  cesspools.  With  more  especial  re- 
ference to  the  scheme  proposed,  he  said  the  expense 
of  pumping  may  at  first  appear  to  be  very  great  ; 
but  when  it  was  reported  to  me,  by  the  officers  of 
the  commission  that  the  cost  of  flushing  and  the 
cost  of  removing  the  solid  matter  now  concreted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sewers  would  be  very  great,  and 
that  the  cost  of  pumping  up  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
matter  would  cost  less  money,  I thought  that  the 
system  of  pumping,  as  applied  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames,  appeared  to  be  entirely  without  ob- 
jection. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  said,  that  as  to  the  general 
principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Forster’s  report,  the 
commissioners  were  unanimous  in  adopting  them  ; 
and  that,  with  regard  to  details,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  amongst  them. 

The  Chairman  rejoiced  that  the  Court  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  coming  to  a satisfactory  solution  of 
this  very  difficult  question.  His  lordship  proposed 
to  formally  adopt  this  report  at  a future  special 
court : agreed  to  without  remark. 

Mr.  Hawes  said, — In  reference  to  the  prompt 
execution  of  these  works,  we  are  now  in  treaty  with 
several  persons  for  the  loan  of  sufficient  money  to 
carry  them  out.  We  shall  require  about  250,000/., 
to  be  repaid  in  thirty  years  by  thirty  instalments, 
principal  and  interest.  The  expense  so  divided  will 
amount  to  about  2d.  in  the  pound.  That,  the 
chairman  added,  would  depend  on  the  terms  made; 
but  the  charge  would  be  about  2d.  or  3d.  in  the 
pound. 

A Gentleman  in  court  asked  whether  it  was  com- 
pulsory on  landlords  to  drain  into  these  sewers 
when  formed  ? 

Mr.  Hawes,  in  reply,  observed,  that  every  house 
within  100  feet  of  a sewer  must  drain  into  it,  and 
care  would  be  taken  to  have  a sewer  within  100  feet 
of  every  house. 

I’revious  to  entering  into  the  question  of  drain- 
age, the  chairman  alluded  to  an  error  “ in  the  public 
reports  ” as  to  the  expenses  of  management,  and  an 
explanation  was  given  in  a report  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. But  from  these  erroneous  reports,  those  of 
the  Builder  ought  to  have  been  excluded,  as  we 
fell  into  no  such  error.  The  item,  “ payments  of 
books,  surveys,  management,  &c,  85,346/.  3s.  6d.” 
involved  the  error  in  question,  the  word  “ books  ” 
being  a mistake  by  some  of  the  daily  papers  for  the 
more  important  word,  “ works.”  The  expense  of 
management  is  quite  large  enough,  without  over- 
stating it. 

We  regret  to  have  here  to  say  that  a considerable 
portion  of  the  Ordnance  map  of  the  metropolis  has 
been  seriously  injured,  some  of  the  work,  indeed, 
quite  obliterated,  by  a malignant  unknown,  who 
appears  to  have  managed  to  pour  nitrate  of  silver 
on  it,  although  it  had  been  carefully  deposited  in  a 
drawer  at  the  office  in  Greek-street. 
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iMiacellanea. 

The  International  Exhibition. — It  is 
perhaps  questionable  whether  London  ever 
held  so  distinguished  a position,  or  whether 
Britain  was  ever  so  truly  Great,  in  the  sight  of 
all  nations,  as  at  this  moment,  in  anticipation 
of  that  grand  cosmopolitan  centralization  of 
the  whole  world’s  enterprize,  which  will  vir- 
tually elect  the  capital  of  England  into  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  nations.  For 
then,  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  a hyper- 
bole, will  there  be  here  assembled  the  repre- 
sentative fruits  of  the  genius  and  industry  of 
**  every  nation  under  heaven,”  to  do  homage 
to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  British  Empire,  as 
at  least  the  central  mart  for  all,  whatever  be 
the  result  to  it  in  particular,  as  that  “ Great 
Babylon  ” to  which  “ all  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  ” will  doubtless  be  devoted  till  the  omi- 
nous end  of  their  commercial  empire.  The 
several  announcements  of  the  intention  of 
many  of  the  more  civilized  nations  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  America  to  take  part 
in  the  great  jubilee  or  fair  have  long  been 
made  and  known,  as  indeed  have  subsequently 
those  of  the  less  civilized  Asiatic  nations, — 
such  as  the  Hindus,  Chinese,  and  Persians. 
Still  more  recent  announcements  are  those 
from  Turkey,  the  Sultan  having  decided  that 
specimens  of  Turkish  manufactures  shall  be 
sent'  in  to  the  exhibition  ; and  from  Peru,  the 
President  of  which  has  issued  a decree  ap- 
pointing a commission  to  select  and  take 
charge  of  the  Peruvian  contributions.  The 
Canadians  are  about  to  hold  a grand  district 
industrial  fair  at  Montreal  in  connection  with 
the  international  one  of  ’51.  From  this  dis- 
trict exhibition  selections  will  be  made  for 
transmission  to  London.  The  Government 
of  Wurtemburg  have  just  appointed  a com- 
mission to  represent  the  interests  of  that 
country  in  the  great  commercial  Parliament. 
Animated  debates  are  being  held  in  the  manu- 
facturing circles  of  Paris  on  this  momentous 
question.  Many  dwell  on  the  new  advantages 
which  England  will  draw  from  foreign  pro- 
ducts, in  order  to  repair  her  deficiencies  on 
points  where  she  is  now  beaten  by  foreigners. 
Others  represent  that  the  superb  silk  of  Lyons, 
the  rich,  fanciful  bronzes  and  objects  of  art  in 
Paris,  fear  no  competition,  and  that  a great  im- 
pulse to  these  branches  of  commerce  will  result 
from  the  opportunity  of  dazzling  the  Briton 
with  such  articles  of  luxury.  The  body  of 
manufacturers  has  taken  the  title  of  “ Union 
of  Parisian  Industry  for  the  Universal  Exbi- 
bition  and  the  board  have  met  to  classify  the 
industrial  sections,  and  name  delegates  to  pre- 
pare, in  concert  with  the  board,  a joint  expo- 
sition of  the  special  branches.  In  short,  the 
whole  world  is  astir,  and  London  and  its  next 
year’s  sights  are  the  anticipative  subject  of  that 
whole  world’s  wonder  and  expectation,  from 
the  present  time  forth  till  the  grand  consum- 
mation. 

Ely  Cathedral. — The  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  put  forward  a renewed  appeal  to  the 
public  for  funds  towards  the  restoration  of 
their  cathedral.  The  extraordinary  funds 
which  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  contracts  and  engage- 
ments into  which  they  have  already  entered, 
whilst  much  more  will  be  sooner  or  later  re- 
quired for  other  works  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  design  : 
such  as  a stone  screen,  of  an  enriched  cha- 
racter, behind  the  stalls  ; a new  pavement ; a 
new  arrangement  for  the  altar  and  reredos ; 
the  restoration  of  the  half  ruined  monuments, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  considered  essential  parts 
of  the  architecture ; inferior  [stalls  and  move- 
able  seats  for  a much  larger  congregation  than 
the  new  stall-work  now  in  preparation  can  ac- 
commodate ; and  the  replacement  of  groups  of 
sculpture  in  the  niches  of  the  canopies  of  the 
stalls,  which  were  destroyed  at  the  Common- 
wealth. The  works  for  the  new  choir  are  in 
great  forwardness.  Mr.  Rattee,  of  Cambridge, 
has  already  completed  the  principal  parts  of 
the  screen,  the  canopied  seats  of  the  Bishop 
and  Dean,  the  entire  new  series  of  sub-stalls, 
and  is  also  engaged  upon  a case  for  the  new 
organ.  The  brass  work  for  the  open  panels 
and  crest  of  the  screen,  and  the  gates  of  the 
choir,  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hardman. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  cleaning  the 
ancient  stalls  of  Alan  de  Walsingham,  which 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  choir. 
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Stockport  : Fall  of  Cotton  Mill. — 
At  the  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  those  (thirteen 
in  number)  killed  in  the  fall  of  a mill  reported 
in  our  last  week’s  impression,  Mr.  Fairbairn 
and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  were  examined  as  to 
the  probable  cause.  The  latter  attributed  the 
fall  to  insufficient  strength  in  the  cast-iron 
beam  over  the  water-wheel  and  tunnel.  This 
beam  consists  of  horizontal  flanges,  tied  toge- 
ther by  a thin  vertical  plate,  pierced  with  large 
apertures  to  save  metal,  but  strengthened  by 
rods,  assisting  to  tie  the  flanges  together. 
Witness  was  of  opinion  that  these  apertures 
had  weakened  the  beam,  and  caused  it  to  break 
in  the  centre,  where  one  of  the  pillars  rested  on 
it  which  were  necessary  to  support  the  floors 
above.  There  was  a tall  pillar  under  each  end 
of  this  beam,  of  cruciform  construction.  These, 
at  best,  were  not  so  strong  as  cylindrical  pil- 
lars of  equal  weight  of  metal,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, as  the  pillars  tapered  and  were_thinner 
at  each  end,  they  ivould  vibrate  with  the  working 
of  machinery  above — always  a great  evil  with 
cast  metal.  Mr.  Fairbairn  also  attributed  the 
fall  to  the  breaking  of  this  beam,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  beam  partly  to  the  apertures, 
but  not  wholly  to  these.  The  beam  otherwise 
was  calculated  to  carry  a weight  of  274  tons  : 
actual  weight  upon  it, 80.  He  disapproved  of  the 
upright  or  strengthening  rods,  which  would  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  beam,  after  being 
cast,  in  the  cooling  process : an  unequal  con- 
traction would  be  the  consequence.  Witness 
attributed  the  false  construction  of  the  beam 
to  an  error  of  judgment,  and  to  no  niggardly 
spirit  of  saving  metal  or  improper  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  contractors.  The  jury  found 
that  the  floors  “ were  supported  by  a cast-iron 
beam,  of  an  imperfect  construction,  and  of  an 
improper  calculation,  considering  the  weight 
which  it  had  to  bear.” 

The  Metropolitan  Interments  Act. 
— This  Act,  under  which  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  has  been  appointed  an  additional  paid 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  will  be 
speedily  enforced  in  “the  metropolitan  burial 
district,”  which  comprises  the  city  of  London, 
Southwark,  and  numerous  parishes  set  forth 
in  one  of  the  schedules  annexed.  There  are 
77  sections  in  the  Act,  which  Act  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  Board  of  Health.  The  board 
may  provide  new  burial-grounds,  and  her  Ma- 
jesty, on  a report  of  the  board,  in  council  may 
order  the  discontinuance  of  interments  in 
churchyards  and  other  places. 

Ware,  Herts. — Eight  model  cottages  are 
in  progress  here,  near  the  union  workhouse  on 
the  hill ; the  funds  being  provided  by  a local 
joint-stock  company.  Three  tenders  were  ob- 
tained, stated  to  be,  in  round  numbers.  Bird, 
1,100/.;  Carter,  1,000/.;  and,  Piper,  900/. 

The  cottages  seem  to  be  unwisely  small. • 

To  one  of  some  semi-detached  villas  erected 
near  the  last,  there  is  an  amusing  porch  of 
Ionic  columns;  the  capitals  are  so  much  too 
large  that  the  columns  look  as  if  the  lower  half 

were  buried  in  the  ground. The  Board  of 

Health  here  is  at  a stand-still,  through  not 
being  able  to  obtain  bye-laws  from  the  central 
board.  The  same  complaint  has  reached  us 
from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Records  of  our  Churches. — When  the 
present  Bishop  of  Ripon  came  into  position  he 
solicited  from  every  incumbent  in  his  diocese 
a drawing  of  his  church,  in  order  that  the 
whole  might  be  put  together  and  preserved. 
The  request  was  cheerfully  responded  to,  and 
the  result  is  very  valuable.  The  example 
might  be  usefully  followed  in  other  districts. 

Sanitary  Reform  by  Builders. — Your 
admonition  to  builders  in  a recent  leader  is  ex- 
cellent. Those  few  lines  have  been  long  re- 
quired. It  is  but  proper  that  men  who  are 
themselves  convinced  of  the  evils  arising  from 
the  absence  of  sanitary  measures,  and  there- 
fore of  the  necessity  of  sanitary  reform — 
should  aid  and  support  that  reform  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  The  “ sanitary  ” re- 
form is  a mighty  one — a reform  that  requires 
united,  powers  to  perfect,  and  yet  a reform  pre- 
senting the  peculiarity  of  being  able  to  be 
completed  in  part,  by  the  exertions  of  in- 
dividual members  of  society.  To  this  we 
must  look  for  its  more  speedy  advancement. 
Even  many  architects  rest  content  with 
merely  talking  about  it.  I suppose  they  are 
of  Portia’s  class.  “I  could  easier  teach 
twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be 
one  of  the  twenty,  to  follow  mine  own  teach- 


ing.” This  will  not  do.  Let  them  now  \h 
address  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  work,  :m 
and  see  who  can  do  most  real  good.  In  i;  . 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Builder,  do  you  “ fight  l|l 
the  good  fight,  and  fight  it  out,” — again,  “ nil  /F: 
desperandum .” — W.  W. 

The  Temple. — Mr.  Edward  C.  Hakewill  ll 
announces  an  essay  on  the  form  of  “ The  Ark,  jl 
the  Tabernacle,  and  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,”  h 
showing  their  identity  with  the  concomitant  ta 
forms  of  classic  architecture,  and  the  univer-  r 
sality  of  its  use  in  the  Temple  Architecture  of  f : 
the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  as  of  Gothic  for  the  :1; 
same  purpose,  during  the  Christian  Dispensa-  -I 
tion. 

Ornamental  Glazing. — “ W.  H.  I.”  is  i 
rather  hard  on  the  glaziers.  The  defects  to  ) ■ 
which  he  alludes  we  cannot  at  all  times  ob-  -p 
viate;  for  much  of  the  ornamental  window-  -M 
glass  is  manufactured  in  sheets,  and  supplied  Ip 
in  that  form  to  the  glass-cutters,  who  cut  them  ip 
up  with  little  regard  to  the  positions  the  squares 
are  intended  to  occupy  when  glazed.  The  :r. 
fault  lies  at  least  as  much  with  our  employers, 
who  allow  such  defects  to  pass,  more  especially  :‘i 
as  ornamented  window-glass  can  be  obtained,  J 
to  order,  at  very  short  notice,  executed  so  as  • 
to  range  properly. — A Glazier. 

Sewerage  Operations,  Parliament  ! 
Gardens.  — Mr.  Mackinnon  stated  in  the  d 
House  the  other  night  that  eight  officers  of  the 
House  had  been  seriously  indisposed  by  com-  • 
plaints  such  as  usually  arise  from  exhalations 
from  graveyards  and  sewers,  since  the  opening  ;|, 
of  the  drains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ;i 
House. 

Monument  to  Wordsworth. — A com-  •! 
mittee,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  is  i 
chairman,  has  taken  in  hand  to  promote  a sub-  •! 
scription  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a full-  •] 
length  effigy  of  Wordsworth  in  Westminster  " 
Abbey,  and,  if  possible,  of  also  erecting  some  i| 
monument  to  his  memory  at  Grasmere. 

Church  Building. — From  the  annual  I 
report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Building  new  • 
Churches,  it  appears  that  since  the  last  report, 
twenty-one  churches  have  been  completed,  , 
thirty-two  are  now  building,  seventeen  have  : 
been  decided  on,  three  plans  are  under  con-  • 
sideration,  and  thirty-eight  grants  have  been 
made  for  as  many  others  to  be  erected ; and  . 
besides,  that  five  others  have  been  built  by  1 
private  persons,  and  that  nine  more  of  same  i 
class  are  in  progress.  The  total  cost  of  the 
thirty-two  churches  now  building  will  be  above 
97,000/.  or  rather  more  than  3,000/.  for  each, 
which,  as  the  average  of  the  whole  125,  would 
shew  t'.i at  a sum  of  375,000/.  is  now  being  ex- 
pended on  new  churches. 

Monument  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge.— Effective  steps  have  been  taken  to 
raise  a public  monument  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  will,  we  hope,  result  success- 
fully. 

Bradford  Workhouse  Tenders. — The 
local  Observer  gives  a list  of  tenders  for  the 
several  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  the  Brad- 
ford new  workhouse,  but  it  is  too  long  for  de- 
tailed notice.  The  masons’  work,  in  nine  ten- 
ders, ranged  from  3,000/.  to  3,950/. ; the 
joiners’,  in  nine  tenders,  from  1,296/.  to  1,679/.; 
the  plumbers’  and  glaziers’,  in  seven  tenders, 
from  356/.  to  475/. ; the  slaters’,  in  four  ten- 
ders, from  352/.  to  385/.,;  the  ironfounders’,  in 
seven  tenders,  from  180/.  to  290/.;  the  plas- 
terers’, in  nine  tenders,  from  168/.  to  247/.; 
and  the  painters’,  in  twelve  tenders,  from  74/. 


to  159/.  Those  adopted  were  : — 
masons’  work. 

Priestley  and  Gledhill .£3,000  0 0 

Additional  work  ....  , 10  0 0 

joiners’  work. 

J.  and  W.  Beanland  1,296  0 0 

Additional  work 16  0 0 

plumbers’  and  glaziers’ 

WORK. 

Guthrie 379  0 0 

slaters’  work. 

Hill  and  Sons 352  0 0 

Additional  work 318  0 

ironfounders’  work. 

Heaps  180  0 0 

plasterers’  work. 

Tattersall 168  0 ® 

Additional  work 2 6 3 

painters’  work. 

Hird 74  19  0 


Total, £5,482  3 3 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


' Mr-  C.,”  “ Iota,”  (in  country  practice,  a bundle  of 
isterers’  laths  should  contain  -100  feet  running  measure. 
London,  where  they  arc  sold  by  the  load,  the  average 


Contents  of  a bundle  are  rather  more),  “W.C.,”  “ M.  P.,” 
“ A.  B.,”  “ J.  B.”  Norwich,  “ Fleas,"  (a  correspondent  is 
anxious  to  know  the  best  means  of  eradicating  these 
plagues.  We  have  tried  several  asserted  remedies  without 
effect),  “ E.  T.,”  “ W.  T.,”  “ W.  P.  P."  (the  tenders  have 
not  reached  us),  “ W.  J.  S.”  (better  ask  your  attorney), 
“ J.  E.,”  “ E.  W.  G.”  (sedilia  are  engraved),  “ H.  W.  W.” 
(we  can  not  give  the  information),  “ R.  G.”  (No.  366  is  out 
of  print),  “ W.  S.,"  “ J.  E.  G.,”  “ B.  and  C.,”  “ An  Old 
Subscriber,”  “ Lord  B.,”  “ J.  B.”  (the  suggestion  has 
been  made  before),  “ J.  J.,”  “ J.  H.  C.,”  “ Filter,"  “ C. 
E.  J."  (Delabole  slates,  which  are  green,  may  be  obtained 
through  any  merchant  without  difficulty.  If  greeu  Bangor 
are  wanted  they  must  be  ordered  beforehand).  “ The 
Orthogonal  System  of  Handrailing,  with  practical  Ulus- 
trations  of  the  Construction  of  Stairs,”  by  Joshua  Jeays 
(London,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationcrs’-court) ; 
" Review  of  Report  of  Board  of  Health  on  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply”  (Watford  Scheme),  by  S.  C.  Homersham 
(Weale,  High  Holborn). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  NILE, — Important  addition  to  this 

PANORAMA.— The  Nubian  Desert.  from  the  second  Cata- 
ract to  Dongola  Wondnnce  of  Arabs  ; .March  of  Caravans;  Morn- 
ing Prayer  ; the  Mummy  of  a Theban  Priest  is  added  to  the  curi- 
osities. Both  banks  of  the  river  arc  exhibited.  Egyptian  II all, 
Piccadilly,  daily,  at  Three  and  Eight.— Admission,  is.  ; Pit,  2s.  ; 
stalls.  :ss. ; Children  and  Schools  half-price. 


Just  published,  in  one  vol.  imperial  4to..  cloth. price  30s.. 

Designs  for  country  churches. 

Iiy  GEUltUE  TRUEFITT,  Architect, 6,  Bloomsbury-square. 
The  work  contains  a series  of  twenty  perspective  views  nvith 
small  plans)  iu  ink  lithography  on  tinted  paper,  with  descriptive 
letter-press. 

Loudon  : JOSEPH  lit  ASTERS,  33.  Aldersgate-street.  and  78,  New 
Bond-street.  Manchester:  SIMMS  and  DIN  HAM. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER. — Review  of  the 

kJ*  REPORT  by  the  GENERAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH  on  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis,  contained  in  a Report  to  the 
Directors  of  the  London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company. 

By  SAMUEL  COLLETT  HOMERSHAM,  C.E. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

London  : JOHN  WEALE,  39.  High  Holborn. 


Two  vols.  octavo,  with  plates  in  folio,  price  4(.  14s.  Gd. 

THE  B R I T A NN'l  A and  CO  N WAY 

TU HULAR  BRIDGES,  with  General  Inquiries  on  Beams, 
and  on  the  Properties  of  Material  used  in  Construction. 

By  EDWIN  CLARK,  Resident  Engineer, 

With  the  sanction  and  under  the  supervision  of 
ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

DAY  and  SON.  17.  Gate-street,  Lincoln's  inn-ficlds  ; and  JOHN 
WEALE,  59.  High  Holborn. 


WITH  TRAVELLING  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 

llfR.  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS. 

L"-“-  The  entire  Series  may  he  had. 

1.  HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL-TALK.  5s. 

2.  HANDBOOK  of  NORTH  GERMANY  and 

the  RHINE  ]-'s. 

3.  HANDBOOK  of  SOUTH  GERMANY  and 

the  TYROL.  13s 

4.  HANDBOOK  of  GERMAN  and  DUTCH 

PAINTING.  12a. 

5.  HANDBOOK  of  SWITZERLAND  and  the 

ALPS.  10*. 

6.  HANDBOOK  of  FRANCE  and  the  PYRE- 

NEES. 12s. 

7.  HANDBOOKof  SPAIN  and  ANDALUSIA. 

16s. 

8.  HANDBOOK  of  FRENCH  and  SPANISH 

PAINTING.  12s. 

9.  HANDBOOK  of  NORTH  ITALY  and 

FLORENCE.  12s. 

10.  HANDBOOK  of  CENTRAL  ITALY'  and 

ROME.  l'ls. 

11.  HANDBOOK  of  MALTA  and  the  East.  15s. 

12.  HANDBOOK  of  EGYPT.  15s. 

13.  HANDBOOK  of  NORTH  EUROPE.  24s. 

14.  HANDBOOKof  LONDON.  16s. 

Also,  next  week. 

15.  HANDBOOK  of  DEVON  & CORNWALL. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarle-strect. 


OLD  FEATHER  BEDS  are  dressed  and 

purified  by  STEAM,  with  Patent  Machinery.  This  new 
process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities,  but  by  expand- 
ing the  feathers  the  bulk  is  increased,  and  consequently  the  bed 
: rendered  much  fuller  and  softer.  Charge  for  dressing  3d.  per  lb. 
1 Old  and  mothy  mattresses  cfteotuall.v  cured  and  remade.  Fetched 
nud  returned  within  five  miles.— HEAL  and  SON'S  list  of  bed- 
ding, containing  all  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  application  at  their  factory,  196  (opposite  the 
I chapel),  Tottenham-court-road. 


• -M-  during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORl)  and  every  description 
: of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terma  Marquees  and 
; temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
: prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
(Mfanufttctur ~ - * — !~L | jr  ” _ *-•-  'rr 


CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

j(niIUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

' ' LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklocks, 

and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  arc  made  of  all 
sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  are  applied,  and  are 
strong,  secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  are  particularly  neat  and  portable. 

CHUBBS'  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  n* 
cfiectunlly  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ac..  iu  case  ol 
fire,  and  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
.skilful  burglars. 

CHUBBS’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Deteotor 
■ Locks. 

CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  London. 


ST  EADBEATER,  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

IJL i DETECTOR  LOCK  MANUFACTURER  to  HER 
MAJESTY’S  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE. 

LEA  DBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb. 

LEADBEATER'S  strong  wrought-iron  FIREPROOF  BOOK 
SAFES.  CHESTS.  DOORS  for  STRONG  ROOMS,  PLATE 
I CLOSETS,  PARTY  WALLS,  Ao..  all  of  the  best  make,  secured 
by  LE  ADD  EATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECT!' It  LOCKS,  and 
(possessing  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  afford  PERFECT 
SECURITY  against  Fire  and  Thieves.  Extra  Strong  Cash  and 
(Deed  Boxes,  Ac. , told  at  prices  which  place  them  within  tile  reach 
of  ail  classes. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION  COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES,  for  securing  street  and  office  doors,  cannot 
; be  opene  1 by  false  keys  or  picklocks. 

A 1 irge  assortment  on  hand  of  all  sizes  and  fitted  for  every 
ipurpose  at  LEADBEATER’S  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and  DETEC- 
TOR LOCK  MANUFACTORY,  125,  ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
I CITY,  LONDON.— Estimates  sent  by  return  of  post. 

A vacancy  for  an  apprentice— a small  premium  required. 


17ULKES’  RANGE  and  STOVE  MANU- 

FACTORY,  and  Builders’  Ironmongery  Warehouse,  91  and 
92,  Park-street,  Camden-town.— An  extensive  stock  of  ranges,  bright 
and  black  registered  stove-  rain-water  pipes  and  guttering,  sash- 
weiglits,  and  all  kinds  of  builders'  ironmongery,  at  same  prices 
advertised  by  other  houses. 


(^.RICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

" RANGE  WAREHOUSE.  18,  Wal worth-road.  London. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2Jd.  per  inch  ; Register 
Stoves,  3d.  per  inch. 

3-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  9d.  per  cwt 
Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

14a  6d.  14a  13s.  12s.  6d.  cwt 
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1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  cwt. 
fi-inch  2 bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture. 14s.  fid.  pc  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches.  6s.  fid.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  Ac.,  on 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

Hayward,  brothers, late  r.henly 

and  CO.,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERS  and  SMITHS, 
196.  Jllackfriars  road,  and  117  and  118,  Union-street,  Borough. 
Elliptic  Stoves  from  2Jd.  per  inch.  Register  ditto,  from  5d.  ditto. 

2 21  3 

Cnst  Rain-water  pipe  9d.  lOd.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  6d.  p?r  cwt  Cast  Lath,  10a  ditto. 
1J  2|  3 

Best  Cut  Clasp,  14s.  nd.  12s  fid.  12s.  Od.  per  cwt 
No.  4 5 6 

Best  Patent  Sash-line,  7s  Od.  8a  Od.  10s.  Od.  per  grosa 
6 in.  2-bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  springs,  best  brass  fur.  and 
patent  spindles,  IBs  per  doz. 

6 in.  3-bo!t  ward  Round  Mortise,  with  best  fur.  and  patent 
spindles,  9s.  9d. 


T 


0 BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2ld.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves.  5d.  6d.  Old.  74d.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  nnd  bright  fittings— 

3 ft,  21.  18s.  3 ft  6 in.,  31.  7a  4 ft..  3 1 15a 

3- feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33a  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz  — 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  fid.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent.  Cut  Clasp. 

1}  lj  2 24  3 inch  and  larger, 

14a  6<L  14a  13s.  12s.  Od.  12a  per  cwt 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  4a  fid.  5s.  fid.  7a  8a  10s.  fid.  per  grosa 
At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-strcet,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  lmd  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  bv  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  nt  7 o’clock. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  nnd  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2Jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3- ft.  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  nnd  Boilers,  36a  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrougl  tbar8ntidbrightfittings,58a  ea. 
Cnst  Rain-water  Pipe  { ,3 

Cast  Gutters— 4 inch,  81.  per  yard. 

{ nd.  i1p”h;,rd. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose  | ^ ^ m3Sfe,„L 

Sheet  Floor  Brads.  11a  9d.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath.  14a  per  cwt.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  6d. 

6-inch  2- Bolt  R m Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs  and  best  Furnituro 
Patent  Spindles,  15s.  per  doz. 

fi-inch  3-Bolt  ltd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Pa‘.«nt 
Spindles.  2s.  9d. 

Lieht  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Hot  Water  Pipes.  8s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 


T 


O BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14a  fid.  14s.  13a  13a  per  cwt. 

1}  2 24  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 
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3d.  5a 


8a 
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Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

S*4&  104d.  is.  Id.  Is.  5d.  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 
2 24  3 34  4 inch. 

Bast  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails.  10a  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3a  fid.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS-NET  CASH. 

A price-list  mav  he  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  fi.  Broad-street,  Bioomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BuLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  &c. 

f H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• and  Boobbyer,  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14.  Stanhope-street.  Clare-market.  London,  for 
the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  Ac. , 
at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15a  14s.  6<L  14s.  13a  13s.  per  cwt. 

14  lj  2 24  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

la  3d.  Is.  7d.  2a  2d.  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 6 inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4a  fid.  5s.  fid.  7a  8a  10a  fid.  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 G 

Cost  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt.  Sash  Weights  5s.  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3a  Gd.  per  dozen. 

DR.  AllNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

An  assortment  iu  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  nt  very  reduced  prices  p 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crcstal.  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-onlls  and  Levers  en  suite. 

It.  and  Co.  are  the  inventors  ofSlIIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS.  Ac , so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  2n0 
years,  for  the  supply  of  goods  from  the  best  manufactories  at  the 
lowest  prices.  


STOVE  GRATES 

The  Best  and  Chenpest  Grate  for  all  Useful  purposes,  is 

PIERCE’S  UNIVERSAL  FIRE-LUMP 

GRATE,  made  of  the  finest  prepared  Fire  Loam  in  one 
entire  piece:  very  strong,  with  lar.e  Ilobs,  Improved  Iron  Bar.--, 
Bott  in,  and  Trivet  complete  ; will  bum  cither  Wood,  Coal,  Coke, 
or  Peat.  Price  lls.  fid.  and  13s.  6d 

Also,  his 

IMPROVED  REGISTERED  CuTTAGERS’  GRATES,  on  the 
same  principle,  but  adapted  for  warming  two  rooms,  with  one 
small  fire.  . . 

This  grate  is  constructed  so  os  not  to  require  any  fixing  or  brick- 
work, and  was  exhibited  at  the  agricultural  shows  of  the  preseut 
year,  when  it  was  highly  commended, 

Prices— 22s.  6d. ; 25 e ; 27s.  ; nnd  303. 

Mav  be  seen  at.  PIERCE'S  PYKo- PNEUMATIC  STOVE- 
GRATE  MANUFACTORY,  5,  JERMYN-STREET,  REGENT- 
STREET.  , , . - , 

” A Cottnccrs’  Grate,  on  one  of  the  best  principles  wc  ever  saw, 
shown  by  W.  Pierce,  was  both  cheap  and  compact.”— -Exeter  ll'es- 
tern  Times.  J uly  20, 1850.  , . 

*,*  Old  Stoves  modernised,  and  altered  to  the  above  principle. 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— J. 

WEEKS  nnd  Co.,  KING’S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  cntrancc-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories, Ac— TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  anv  yet  introduced.— J. 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  Iving’s- 
road,  Chelsea. 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON, 

Plain  or  Corrugated,  for  ROOFS,  HOUSES,  Ac.  Wholesale, 
Retail,  and  for  Export. 

A pply  to  TU  PPER  and  CA  RR, 

3,  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE.  LONDON; 
or  BROAD-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Patent  Gnlvauized  Iron  Guttering, 

Water  or  Gas-pipes,  Hooping,  Wire,  & 


f RON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGH  AM,  late  of  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  k!nds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  Ac. 


Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 


TO  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

A NDREW  M'LAREN  & Co.,  Ironfounders, 

X J»  STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  UPPER  TH AMES-STRF.ET, 
have  always  on  hand  a large  STOCK  of  SOCKET  PIPES  of  all 
size*,  with  the  usual  connections.  Retorts,  columns,  girders,  and 
all  description  of  castings  contracted  for. 

Their  stock  of  goods  for  GENERAL  IRONMONGERS  is  un- 
equalled for  variety  and  lowness  of  price  ; comprising,  range,  re- 
gister, and  elliptic  metal  and  stoves,  rain-water  pipes,  O.  G.,  and 
half-round  guttering,  sash-weights,  railing  bars,  panels,  bakers’ 
oven  work,  sink  traps,  air  bricks,  water  closet  metal,  Ac.  Ac. 

Printed  list  of  prices,  aud  books  of  drawings  for  the  use  of  iron- 
mongers, forwarded  on  application. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street  (late  of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke’s'.--  J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  cau  now  supply  them  witli  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Colnmnp, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Vcrnudahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bnrs,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAKERS’  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges.  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 

FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

18,  DHURY-LANE,  and  OHARLES-STREET,  DRURY-LANE, 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders.  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  aud  Street  Posts,  Tnnks,  Pines, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  aud  Steam-engines;  Range  nnd  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sasli  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles.  Ac. 

Plain  aud  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  Terra- 

Estimatcsgiven  for  Iron  Buildings.  Wrought-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses, Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors.  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tnnks  and  Boilers  aud  every  description  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  and  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

Ifi8.  DRURY-LANE.  nnd  CHARI, ES-STRF.ET. 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS  at  REDUCED 

PRICES.— Rain-water  Pipes  nnd  Gutters  (half-round  nnd 
O G),  Sash-weights,  Air  Bricks,  Ac.,  Drain  Gratings  ; also.  Socket- 
pipes  for  Gas,  water,  or  drainage.  Lamp  Columns,  nnd  Wrought- 
iron  Gas  Tubing,  in  Stock,  at  LYNCH  WHITE’S  Iron  Wharf,  68, 
Bankside,  Southwark. 


T^OTTAM  and  HALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street, 

Oxford-street,  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  to  their  new  and 
improved  patterns  in  STABLE  FURNITURE  The  manger, 
rack, nud  water-trough  are  placed  in  a line  together,  and  may  be 
had  cither  plain,  galvanized,  or  enamelled.  Castings  and  wrought- 
’r  work  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Uuder- 
5s.  9d.  per  cwt  Estim“ ” •• 


ixford-st.,  London. 


SAMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 
house, 81,  Upper  Thamesstreet.  REGISTERED  STABLE 
FITTINGS.  Enamelled  Mangers,  with  double  bay-racks,  or  with 
enamelled  water-cistern  on  one  side. — Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
wuter  pipes,  rain  water  pipes,  caves,  gutters, sash  weights,  Ac.,  at  the 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
GALLONS  (per  day)  of  the 
PUREST  WATER 

BIRD’S  HYDROSTATIC 

SYPHON  WATER  PURIFIER, 
for  purifying  Rain,  River,  Tank, 
l’ond,  or  Pump  Wntcr. 

This  scientific  instrument  is  only 
four  inches  iu  diameter,  and  seven 
inches  high,  and  is  dropped  into 
the  vessel  containing  the  wntcr,  and 
the  pipe  hung  down  outside,  like  a 
syphon.  It  requires  no  fixing,  and 
is  set  in  action  in  two  minutes. 

Invented,  made,  nnd  sold  by 
ALFRED  BIRD,  Experimental 
Chemist,  Birmingham.  May  be 
had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Che- 
mists in  the  Kingdom  ; and  whole- 
sale and  retail  at  DEANE’S,  Iron- 
mongers, Loudon-bridge,  London, 
any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt 
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TO  SURVEYORS.  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  ARCHI- 
TECTS. DRAUGHTSMEN,  ftc. 

AT  SUFFELL’S,  132,  Long-acre,  Instru- 
ments of  every  description,  by  tlie  most  esteemed  makers,  to 
be  had,  scQond-haud,  at  very  reduced  prices,  consisting  of  theodo- 
lites, levels,  circumferentors,  sextants,  quadrants,  compasses, 
angles,  squares,  scales,  curves,  pentagraphs,  protractors,  sets  of 
instruments,  and  separate  ditto,  chains,  measures,  staves,  Ac. 
Telescopes,  spectacles,  barometers,  thermometers,  hydrometers, 
* — arcled  ‘ ’ — 


forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS- 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  oalled  to 
JOHN  WARNER  ft  SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous carr  age  and  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  ere  unneces- 


, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engine?  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  28  feet ; 
also.  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  ft  SONS. 

8,  Crescent,  Jcwin-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


I^IRE  STONE,  of  superior  quality  and  at 

reduced  prices,  from  a new  quarry,  close  to  the  Rcigate 


station.— Apply  to  Mr.  CARRUTHERS,  Builder,  Rcigate. 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


I£ 


Market  wharf,  regent’s-park 

BASIN.  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster.  Brioks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire  stone,  ftc..  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps.  Landings,  ftc.,  cut  to  ordor  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  ftc..  alwavs  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  &e.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


Bath  stone.  — randell  and 

SAUNDERS.  Quarrymcn,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons,  Ruilders,  ftc.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSH.VM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  alwavs  he  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
"Westeru  Railway  Station.  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  Regent's-park  Basin. 


HAYTOR  GRANITE  COMPANY  (incor- 
porated hv  Royal  Charter)  continue  to  supply  their  SUPE- 
RIOR GRANITE  from  the  QUARRIES  at  FOGGINTOH, 


DARTMOOR,  at  MODERATE  PRICES.  The  Nelson  Memorial: 
Statue  of  King  William,  City  ; uud  the  large  Graving-dock  at 
Woolwich,  are  specimens  of  this  material. — Offices.  No. 4.  MUlhank- 
row,  Westminster : and  Oranite  Works,  Laira,  Plymouth  ; where 
information  may  lie  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Directors.  C.  C.  D.  HOAR,  Clerk. 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS  — LUARD.  BEEDHAM  aud  Co., 
Qunrrv  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allcmagne. 

AUBIQN  Y STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubigny  is  uf  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caeu  Stone. — Depot.  Caen  Sufferance 
Wiiarf,  Kothcrhithc.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  South wnrk-squarc,  Borough. 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs.  Caen  (propri£taire  des  Carriircs  ii  Allemagne), 
oilers  CAEN  STONE  guorauteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Allc- 
maguc,  at.  Is.  Id.  per  cubie  foot,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons 
(free  of  expense',  from  the  depAt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf, 
1 1.  Fore-street,  Limehouse.— Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.— 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  the  coast,  on 
the  same  terms-Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  at  flic  Office,  HO, 
Stoney-strcct.  Borough  Market;  or  to  Air.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the 
Wharf.  — samples  to  he  seen,  and  references  to  be  had,  at  Mr 
MARSH’S,  No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  near  the  Mansion  House. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS, planed  both  faces,  will 
i . an  application  (postpaid I being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 


stamp.  Tlie  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


TH  E PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

M.  Pot 


Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  tlie 
Clergy.  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  tlie  vile  imitvions  and  infringements  of  his 
o attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
and  very  much  cheaper 
t of  the  kingdom  gratis, 


» . s durahh 

than  Vliarblc — Price  lists  sent  to  anyp  w __ 

and  if,  book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  :u  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  .terns.  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  She  w-t.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings.  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work, 
that  defy  competition. — 4!)  and  50.  Upper  Bclgrave-place. 


■t  prices 


VEINED  MARBLE. — TO  MASONS, 

BUILDERS,  ftc.— NOW  on  SALE,  at  the  Marlile  and 
Wood  Sawing  Mills.  Commercial-road,  Pimlico,  a LARGE  AS- 
SORTMENT of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the  following 

low  m f..,*  f.ial,  • 


low  prices  fOT  Cash 


TO  MASONS. 

O EDUCED  PRICE  of  MARBLE  SLAB. 

Ala-  -The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  at  their  Manufactory,  ESHER-STREET,  near  Millbank, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz. 

J inch,  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot. 

1 inch,  at  Is.  4d.  „ 


Q^JAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

WbarO'fmBeo0  MARBLE  and  ST0NE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  CL  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated 
CARVINGS AttTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
«1  . f V;u''  \n  Areat  varicty  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete  for  fixing  m the  country. 

n„y“;  ‘'l‘lllJc  “e  rcspectfliUy  invited  to  view  the  carcfuUy  selected 
aim  nanntactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  i hiinney -pieces— cheap  and  good. 

M?NTOVSSr,tted  ,up  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.- 

A aow  gg^in  foe 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  So. 

GREY-STONE  LIME,  of  the  best  quality, 

may  be  had  at  Whitchall-wharf,  Cannon  row,  Westminster, 
at  7s.  6d.  per  yard  ; or  at  Hanover-wliarf.  52,  Edward-street,  lle- 
gent's-park,  at  8s.  tid.  Barges  will  be  loaded  at  tlie  Works,  at 
Hailing,  at  5s.  (id.  per  yard  ; or  delivered  alongside  any  wharf 
in  London  at  6s.  fid.  - Apply  to  CHARLES  FORMBY.  Esq., 
Lime  Works,  Hailing,  near  Rochester;  or  Mr.  TREMAIN,  52, 
Edward-street,  Regent’s-park.  


Grey-stone  lime.— hall,  Brothers, 

Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  Reigntc,  beg  to  offer  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  (is.  Od.  per  Yard,  or22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s,  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  la.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  its.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  tlie  Railway  for 
all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, and 
delivered  to  nil  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery  7s.  prr  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works;  8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles ; in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking.  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  off  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  Best— Address.  Merstham,  near  Rcigate,  Croydon;  or  Youl’s- 
placc.  Old  Kcnt-road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

G<  REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

* CEMENT,  direct  from  tlie  works,  Stockton. — RUTTY  and 
VEREY  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lins  Lime  and  Cement  os  usual  at  No.  2.  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only.  Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 
wharf. 


G<  REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

I CEMENT -AGENTS. 

Messrs.  Freeman  and  Richardson,  6.  South-wharf,  PaidingtotL 

Mr.  T.  Wylie Liverpool. 

'*  ’ . Manchester. 


Mr  J.  Thompson  . 


Mr. 


. 15  ro 


Glosgc 


Gihbi 


s.  and  Go ’s  Glazed  Pipes.  Bricks,  ftc. 


BLUE  MAS  LIME.  PLASTER,  ftc. 

THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 
nected with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  an  exten- 
sive Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  aud  PLASTER 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  tlie  attention  of  Ruilders  aud  others  to  the 
very  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
'ply  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Vl  111  K’g iPnopnnw  Whnrf 


WORKS  — Tuscany  Wharf,  Regent’s  Canal,  Kingslandroad, 
London. 

DEPOTS  — Lee’s  Wharf,  Paddington;  and  Ptacehlx  Wharf, 


N.B.  ( 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  In  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  nt  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  lie  manufactured  iu  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  tlie  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS.Millbank-strcct,  Westminster. 


fZ'EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

st-  for  internal  stucco,  arc  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
aud  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  irn- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  iu  those  eases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WniTE  and 
SONS.  Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 


of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  prove' 


Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior 

necting  power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and  36.  Seel-.strect,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPD1N,  Son  of 
tlie  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491  ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  285.  pages 
343 and  351  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  iu  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement ; it  docs  not  vegetate,  oxydate,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  aotion  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Ccmeut  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northfleet,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf.  Great  Seotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  Depot,  46,  Hanover-street,  Liverpool. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


APPLICABLE  F 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 


and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
nave  used  it.  tint  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN’S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  iu  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowingabout  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showiug  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVE  NS  and  SON,  at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
186.  Drury-lane,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  tlie  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-The  attention 


of  the  trade  aud  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these 
cellent  md  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
'il i t v._i m Tacryi ousricss,  aud  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 


MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  ..  

colour,  is  au  article  which  has  long  beeu  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick  work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off;  is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  wo'khouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  ftc.  One  ewt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats.  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
nd  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 


surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  lias  ..„ 
caustic  qualities  ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days: 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  aud  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thamcs-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


TO  TnE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

THIRST- RATE  ORNAMENTS  in  Ii 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN,  and  other  CEMENTS,  and  PLA8-  Si 
TER  of  PARIS,  at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  Baling.  I 
tors,  Capitals,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets,  Trusses.  -I 
Wreaths,  Scrolls.  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothio  and  "I 
other  Chimney-Shafts,  Soffits,  Bed-moulds,  Paterae,  ftc.,  ftc.  Centre  r| 
Flowers  from  10  feet  diameter  downwards.  An  assortment  of  ol 
Shop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing.— HERBERT  aud  SON, 
Modellers,  ftc.,  42,  Parker-street.  Drury-lane. 


rpHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL  L 

JL  STUCCO. 

No.  4,  Porcliester-terrace  North,  Paddington, 
15th  February,  1850.  _ 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  mo  to  do  so. 
As  au  extensive  builder  1 have  given  it  many  trials,  aud  now  beg  to 
express  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  it  The  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7th  September  last,  not  a brick 
having  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  June  1— that  is  to  say,  in  three 
months  aud  one  week  1 I stuccoed  the  walls  throughout  with 
Parian ; papered  some,  painted  aud  marbled  others : and  the 
whole  work  has  been  dry  and  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say 
no  more.— I am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 


|ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

ready  for  use.  aud  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint, 
ly  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  theexact  appearance  of  FI NE 


For  beauty  ..  _ 0 — 

CUT  STON  E.  Can  be  used  at  ohcc  ou  fresh  Roman  Cement, 
any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  os  well  as  Roman  ii 
Cement,  Iu  casks  of  1,  2,  anu  3 cwt.,  at  8s.  15s.  and  218,,  casks  J 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 


lorefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  1 — 

rich  browns,  2s.  !>d.  ; greens  and  light  colours,  4h.  per  gallon. 
G.  BELL  and  Co., 2,  Wellingtou-strcct.  Gosw ell-street. 


Tiie  patent  architectural.! 

ROOFING  TILES  nre  strongly  recommended  as  ail  im- 
proved system  of  roofing,  and,  from  their  extremely  light  and 
elegant  appearance,  nre  peculiarly  adapted  for  covering  Churches, 
Parsonage  houses.  Schools,  Ornamental  and  other  Villas.  A mate- 
rial feature  of  these  Tiles  is  their  economy;  they  are  as  cheap as 
ordinary  slating,  aud  do  not  require  stronger  timbers.  Every  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Offices,  No.  158,  Strand,  where  specimens  of  the  Tile3  may  be  seen. 

DUTY  OFF  BRICKS.— Mr.  L.  DAVIS 

begs  to  inform  tli"  Public  that  his  PLUMSTEAD  BRICIC 
FIELDS  are  NOW  OPEN,  and  he  is  now  offering,  for  ready, 
money  only,  Hard  Stocks.  24-.  ; Place,  ISs.  per  thousand. 

N.B.  Some  very  dc-irable  Plots  of  Freehold  Building  Land  to 
Let.  with  good  roads,  sewers,  and  gas.  Advances  if  required.—' 
Offices,  Powis-street,  Woolwich. 


WARD  & COMPANY,  Honduras  Wharf,’ 

Baukside,  and  Jamaica  and  Madeira  Coffee-house,  Com-  i 
hill,  London.— FIRE  BRICKS  in  Stourbridge.  Newcastle.  Welsh,  i 
Windsor,  Nonsuch,  ftc.  ftc.  Also  Lumps.  Tiles.  Shield  Guards,  ( 
Retorts,  Shapes,  ftc.  ftc.,  of  the  best  manufactured  material.  Fire  i 
Loam  and  Clavs.  Pattern  Goods  for  Engineers.  Ironmongers,  ftc..  nt 
very  REDUCED  PRICES,  and  on  the  SHORTEST  NOTICE.  1 
Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pan  Tiles,  504  per  thousand  ; 
plain.  324;  Paving  or  Crown  Fire  Bricks,  42s. ; and  all  other  i 
country  red  goods  of  a superior  description  nt  very  LOW  PRICES,  i 
Dutch  and  English  Clinkers  ; Patent  Malting  aud  Corn-drying  : 
Tiles;  Suffolk  Facings,  White  and  Red,  Stocks.  Malm.  Pnvior*’,  ' 
Seconds,  Picking,  and  Place  Bricks  ; Thames  Sand  mid  Ballast  i 
by  barge  or  otherwise,  on  the  best  terms  ; Sanatory  Pipes  of  all  '■ 


BRICKS.  — In  consequence  of  the  low  price  ; 

at  which  Briekmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur-  • 
chasing  Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his  bricks,  i 
wliich  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  bnv  prices  ; aud  as  his  i 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City,  H.  D.  1 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order  ' 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  Judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters  80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52a  fid.  „ 

l’alc  Seconds 60s.  „ 


Pa 


Pickings  38s.  „ 

Marie  Place.  Half  washed  Stocks,  an  1 Place  Bricks,  at  equally 
low  prices.  These  bricks  are  s n:u:l.  well  burnt,  aud  unusually  free 
from  defects  . n very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  tlie  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  nt  the  Ooiinting-house. 
" ‘ Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 


Hos 


N.  B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sa'e,  upon 
reasonable  terms  In  the  erection  of  walls,  Where  ft  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  he  kept  ns  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this! 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  auy  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  51,  and  55,  Wych-strcefc, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  aud  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  anil  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LAT I NG  CIl  I M N E Y V A I,  V ES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators.  Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  ftc.  fto.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DO< >R  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 


..  fto.,  of  all  qn  il'iii-s,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’s,  Chubby, 
and  Pitt’s  Patent.— To  their 

GENERAL  I RON  MON  GE11Y,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  ftc.  fto. 

BRASS  FOUN  DRY— Bell  craaks.of  all  descriptions,  cornice  pules, 

Eicture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  aud  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Ispagniolette  bolts,  ftc.  ft  \ 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  ftc.  ftc. 

Doolt  SPRINGS  aud  HINGES,  including  Kedmund’s,  Smith’s, 
Colliuge’s.  Gerish’s,  aud  Cotterell’s  patents. 

WINDOW  BUND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  wliich  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  os  perfected. 
' lO.i.w  N I4T 


II ART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  tlie  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  arc 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  be  equally  as  low  as  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 


UNION  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  and  DRAIN-PIPE  MANU- 
FACTORY. 14,  Vauxhall-walk,  Lambeth.  Patronised  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  by  the  Met" 
politan  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 


WILLIAM  NORTHEN.  Inventor  of  Salt  GLAZED  BROWN 
STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN-PIPES,  in  every  variety  of  shape, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Contractors, 
and  Others  to  the  following  list  of  prices  :— 

Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft.  Length 
2-in.  3-in.  4-in.  C-in,  9-in.  12-in.  bore. 

4<L  5d.  6d.  8d.  is.  lid.  is.  lOd. per  foe 

Bends  and  Junctions  equally  low. 

N.B.  Drain-pipes  of  my  Manufacture  may  also  be  obtained  Of 
Messrs.  KOSHER,  at  their  Lime  Wharfs,  Albion  Wharf,  lloUaud’- 
street,  Blaokfriars ; Millbank-street,  Westminster;  KiugsUnd 
Busin.  Kingsland-road  ; and  Limekiln,  Limehouse  ; aud  of  Messrs. 
MARTIN  and  IV OOD,  Market  Wharf,  Regent's  Park  Basin. 
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SATURDAY. , AUGUST  24,  1850. 


HE  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation have  been  holding  their 
annual  congress  in  Manchester 
and  Lancaster.  Some  excellent 
papers  have  been  read,  and 
several  instructive,  as  well  as  pleasant  excur- 
sions made.  We  shall  get  what  we  can  from 
them  for  the  advantage  of  our  readers.  The 
principal  works  now  in  progress  in  Manches- 
ter are  warehouses,  of  which,  indeed,  it  will 
soon  mainly  consist ; and  we  shall  next  week 
give  an  elevation  and  plan  of  one  of  these  now 
going  up  at  the  corner  of  Parker-street  and 
Portland-street,  under  the  able  superintend- 
ance of  Mr.  J.  E.  Gregan  (the  architect  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Heywood’s  bank,  engraved  in  our 
journal  some  time  since),  and  to  whom,  by  the 
way,  the  Association  are  much  indebted  for 
friendly  exertions. 

The  modern  warehouses  of  Manchester,  im- 
posing by  their  extent  and  height,  have 
also  architectural  character,  and  render  the 
Streets  peculiar  in  aspect.  Several  are  now 
going  up  : we  may  mention,  in  addition  to  the 
last-named,  one  at  the  corner  of  Dickenson- 
street  and  Cooper-street,  by  Messrs.  Travis  and 
t Magnall,  displaying  skill  and  fancy;  and  an- 
other large  pile  in  Peter-street,  by  Mr.  Donni- 
; son,  scarcely  so  good.  The  additions  to  the 
Infirmary,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lane, 

' are  going  on.  An  Industrial  Establishment 
i for  the  poor  of  the  parish  is  about  to  be  erected, 

■ at  a cost  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds, 
j under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dickson.  There  is 
also  to  be  a new  Fever  Hospital.  The  mayor 
and  others  show  much  anxiety  that  the  money 
which  has  been  subscribed  for  the  erection  of 
a monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  (4,700/.) 
should  be  satisfactorily  expended,  but  they 
have  not  yet  decided  on  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued to  obtain  a design.  The  site  proposed 
for  it  is  in  the  piece  of  water  opposite  the  In- 
firmary : we  may  have  something  more  to  say 
upon  it.  The  interior  of  the  Exchange,  which 
has  been  judiciously  decorated  with  colour, 
presents  several  points  for  admiration,  but  is 
not  without  blemishes,  amongst  the  most  pro- 
minent of  which  is  the  position  of  the  beams 
i of  the  ceiling  of  the  side  divisions,  which  are 
unfortunately  placed  without  reference  to  the 
windows  in  the  side  walls.  Near  the  Exchange 
is  a pile  of  shops  and  offices  erected  lately 
Hinder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walters,  who  has 
I already  done  something  towards  the  adorn- 
iment  of  Manchester.  The  cornice  is  not 
without  elegance,  but  the  broken  pediment  to 
admit  the  window  of  first  floor  to  appear,  is 
.scarcely  defensible. 

Amongst  the  works  about  to  be  commenced 
is  a direction-post  at  the  corner  of  All  Saints’ 
'Churchyard,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Truefitt. 
It  is  also  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
lamp,  and  is  so  ingenious  and  novel  that  we 
f-;have  given  a representation  of  it.*  This  is 
(now  being  executed  in  wrought  iron.  The 
idirection  slabs  are  of  thick  white  earthenware 
lglazed,  and  having  red  letters,  and  the  base  is 
frcarved  out  of  a block  of  granite.  The  pedestal 
j.s  4 feet  G inches  in  height,  and  the  ironwork 
* See  p.  403, 


13  feet  6 inches — thus  making  the  total  height 
from  pavement  18  feet. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  at  Salford,  is  a building  of 
great  merit,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Had- 
field.  The  west  front  is  a reproduction  of  a 
well-known  example.  It  is  a cross  church  of 
great  size,  with  tower  and  spire  at  the  inter- 
section. The  chancel  is  prepared  fora  groined 
vault,  and  has  a large  sculptured  figure  over 
each  of  the  main  columns.  The  interior  wants 
decoration  to  relieve  its  bareness. 

A temporary  museum  has  been  opened  by 
the  Association  at  the  Mechanic’s  Institution, 
and  contains  many  objects  of  interest.  We 
trust  it  will  not  be  dispersed  without  letting 
the  public  have  the  advantage  of  it  for  a day 
or  two. 

At  the  opening  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  the  19th  inst.,  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.P., 
as  president,  delivered  an  opening  address,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said — relative  to  the 
fact  that,  until  of  late  years,  the  science  of 
archeology  had  not  been  attended  to  in  Eng- 
land in  the  manner  it  had  been  on  the  conti- 
nent— that  he  considered  it  a very  great  ad- 
vantage which  the  Germans,  and  particularly 
the  Prussians,  had  had  in  having  a minister  at 
the  court  of  Rome.  M.  Niebuhr  specially 
mentioned,  in  the  dedication  of  his  History  of 
Rome,  the  advantage  which  he  gained  from 
his  long  residence  there,  and  the  archeological 
researches  there  carried  on.  Niebuhr  certainly 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession;  and  his 
history  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a re-writing  of 
the  history  of  that  interesting  country.  His 
secretary  and  pupil  was  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
now  the  Prussian  minister  at  St.  James’s.  The 
chevalier  formerly  gave  great  attention  to 
Roman  antiquities ; and  latterly,  in  a period  of 
leisure,  he  had  given  his  time  to  the  subject  of 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt.  After  much  study, 
he  had  brought  out  a work  which  traced  more 
clearly  than  any  other  in  existence  the  immense 
antiquity  of  Egypt.  He  carried  back  his  re- 
searches to  a period  3,000  or  4,000  years  before 
Christ,  and  he  thought  it  proved  that  the 
Egyptians  had  had  a regular  line  of  kings  for 
at  least  3,000  years  of  that  period.  This  was 
such  an  entire  change  from  our  pre-conceived 
notions,  and  we  must  give  a so  much 
longer  period  to  the  duration  of  the  human 
race  on  the  earth  than  we  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  that  he  (the  president)  thought 
we  should  have  to  have  our  chronology  re- 
written. No  discoveries  in  archaeology  had,  in 
fact,  been  more  surprising  than  those  of  Bun- 
sen and  Wilkinson,  with  regard  to  the  im- 
mense antiquity  of  Egypt.  Bunsen’s  work 
had  been  published  several  years,  and  he  (the 
president)  had  not  seen  any  other  work  in 
opposition  to  it.  We  owed  a great  deal  to  our 
English  writers  for  bringing  forward  in  Eng- 
land, in  a popular  shape,  what  had  been  done 
in  Germany  : Arnold  had  made  Niebuhr  popu- 
lar with  us  in  a way  he  never  could  have  been 
but  for  his  (Arnold’s)  translation,  so  that  we 
repaid  the  debt  we  owed  to  Germany,  by 
bringing  forward  the  researches  of  her  writers 
in  a more  popular  and  tangible  shape.  They 
owed  a great  deal  to  the  arts  of  wood  engrav- 
ing and  lithography  in  making  archaeology 
popular,  by  supplying  such  beautiful  illustra- 
tions with  which  archaeologists  might  illustrate 
their  papers.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Heywood  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  the  Association  and 
the  Archaeological  Institute  should  be  united, 
as  together  they  would  do  more  good  than 
singly. 

Mr.  A.  Ashpitel  then  gave  an  account  of  the 


cathedral,  which  we  give  in  full  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Godwin  drew  attention  to  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  cathedral  tower,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  authorities  would  give  early 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  direct  their 
architect  to  take  steps  for  effecting  the  neces- 
sary repairs. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.  read  a very  able  paper  on  the  study  of 
archaeology,  and  the  particular  objects  of  the 
Association.  The  pursuits  of  the  true  anti- 
quary, he  said,  demanded  a knowledge  and 
exercise  of  various  attainments.  To  render 
his  labours  effective,  he  must  possess  no  little 
acquaintance  with  heraldry,  with  genealogy, 
with  various  languages,  in  which  inscriptions 
were  to  be  found,  either  on  monuments  or  in 
manuscripts,  with  history  in  general,  and  par- 
ticular manners  and  customs,  and  a variety  of 
other  attainments,  scarcely  to  be  expected  to 
be  found  combined  in  one  individual.  Hence 
the  benefit  of  such  associations  as  the  present, 
where  persons  of  different  knowledge  and 
attainments  combined  together,  to  elucidate 
the  events  and  memorials  of  past  ages.  The 
present  time  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  an- 
tiquarian research;  for,  from  the  spread  of 
education,  there  had  been  created  and  fostered 
a desire  to  protect  and  preserve  that  which  was 
likely  to  throw  light  upon  any  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, rather  than  to  wilfully  destroy 
them.  The  great  number  of  societies  and 
clubs  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
satisfactorily  proved  the  desire  there  was  for 
antiquarian  research.  It  was  the  province  of 
the  antiquary  to  collect,  assort,  and  connebt 
together  the  various  particulars  he  might  find 
scattered  either  in  the  pages  of  history  or  in 
his  search  for  antiquities,  so  as  to  elucidate 
each  other,  and  bring  them  into  one  general 
system. 

Mr.  Planche,  F.S.A.,  followed  with  a paper 
on  the  Stanley  Crest,  wherein  he  contrived,  as 
he  has  often  done  before,  to  invest  heraldic 
matter  with  great  general  interest. 

A comprehensive  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Bruce,  “ On  the  Structure  of  the  Norman 
Castle,”  to  which  we  hope  to  revert.  On 
Tuesday  the  Association  made  an  excursion  to 
Whalley  Abbey,  afterwards  to  Ribchester,  and 
thence  to  Lancaster,  to  hold  an  evening  meet- 
ing, whereat  papers  were  read  on  the  Badges 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  by  Mr.  Planche' ; on 
the  History  of  Witchcraft,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright;  and  on  the  Barbican  in  connection 
with  our  Castles.  More,  however,  anon.  We 
give,  as  a further  memorial  of  the  visit,  a view 
of  Hornby  Castle,  Lancashire,  the  seat  of 
Pudsey  Dawson,  Esq.,  and  scene  of  one  of  the 
excursions,  which  has  recently  been  restored 
by  Messrs.  Paley  and  Sharpe.*  Of  this  build- 
ing we  shall  be  able  to  speak  next  week. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  HISTORY 
OF  MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL.f 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
the  documents  referring  to  the  cathedral 
at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  any  in- 
vestigation must  be  undertaken  by  wading 
through  a great  mass  of  tradition,  and  dis- 
jecta membra  collected  from  one  source  or 
another.  One  of  the  advantages  of  arche- 
ological study  was  that  the  more  we  investi- 
gated, the  more  beauties  and  excellencies  we 
found.  The  dust  of  an  old  charter  frequently 
turned  into  the  goldof  valuable  knowledge;  and 
it  was  the  speaker’s  opinion  that  there  was  yet 
before  us,  in  every  one  of  the  edifices  of  our  me- 
dieval architects,  an  immense  amount  of  really 
valuable  and  interesting  information.  It  was 
too  often  the  case  that  the  past  was  forgotten  in 


* See  p.  403. 

t By  Mr.  Arthur  Afshpitel,  at  Archaeological  Congress. 
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the  excitement  of  the  present ; and  he  might 
therefore  be  excused  if  he  recalled  to  their 
minds  the  fact  that  Manchester  was  by  no 
means  a new  or  upstart  town;  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
British  empire.  It  was  a town  in  the  time  of 
the  British:  it  was  a Roman  castra,  which 
gave  it  its  name  of  “ Chester,”  and  was  a title 
of  proud  distinction,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  it  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing 
in  importance  until  it  had  become  the  wonder 
we  now  saw  it.  He  would  not  dwell  upon  the 
period  before  the  Norman  conquest,  because 
very  much  of  the  matter  referring  thereto 
must  be  merely  conjectural ; he  would  rather, 
at  once,  take  up  the  first  record  we  find  on 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  Manchester.  This  was 
done  in  Doomsday  Book,  which  mentioned 
two  churches,  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Michael’s, 
which  were  endowed  with  a carucate  of  land, 
free  from  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  king  or 
anyone  else,  except  the  Danegel. 

Dr.  "Whittaker  had  entered  at  very  great 
length,  and  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
acuteness  and  discrimination,  into  the  question 
of  the  situation  of  these  churches ; and  his 
opinion  (which  had  been  uncontroverted)  was 
that  St.  Mary’s  was  situate  in  the  Castle  Acre 
or  Field,  near  what  is  now  St.  Mary’s  Gate, 
and  that  St.  Michael’s  was  in  Alport.  The 
town  originally  clustered  around  the  Roman 
camp,  but  in  the  wars  with  the  Danes  it  was 
frequently  plundered.  When  the  Conqueror 
came  into  England,  he  granted  the  land  be- 
tween Ribble  and  Mersey  to  Roger  de  Poitou ; 
and  the  first  record  relative  to  the  church  after 
that  was  in  1 150,  when  the  then  baron  of  Man- 
chester, Albert  Gresley,  granted  the  church 
four  bovates  or  ox-gangs  of  land.  Opinion 
was  divided  as  to  whether  an  ox-gang  was  10 
or  25  acres.  From  this  period  the  materials 
again  became  very  scanty,  but  about  1192,  in 
some  charters  of  the  Bishops  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  we  find  the  clergy  of  Manchester 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  “ deans.”  A 
few  scattered  notices  were  all  that  could  be 
again  found  up  to  the  year  1421.  In  1313, 
La  Warre  was  created  Baron  of  Manchester, 
and  about  that  time  he  built  what  was  then 
known  by  the  name  of  “ The  Baron’s  Hull,” 
which  stood  between  the  confluence  of  the  Irk 
and  the  Irwell,  upon  the  spot  where  the  Che- 
tham  College  now  stands.  A few  years  after- 
wards there  was  a survey  of  the  barony  of 
Manchester,  and  a return  made  in  1332  states 
that  “ the  church  of  Manchester,  worth  200 
marks,  is  at  the  lord’s  presentation,  to  which 
the  Lord  John  de  la  Warr  now  last  presented 
John  Cuerden,  who  having  been  instituted  in 
the  same,  possesses  the  endowment,  consisting 
of  eight  burgages  in  Manchester,  and  the  towns 
of  Newtown,  and  Kermonsholme,  with  the 
meadows,  pastures,  and  other  appurtenances.” 
Mr.  Ashpitel  referred  to  the  number  of 
Flemings  who  settled  in  England  at  this  pe- 
riod, bringing  with  them  their  knowledge  of 
manufactures  and  commerce ; and  to  the 
marked  progress  which  was  being  made  to- 
wards a knowledge  of  science.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  breaking  down  of  the  monastic 
system,  the  introduction  of  “ secular  canons,” 
and  the  founding  of  religious  houses  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine.  From  some  cause, 
which  was  not  clear,  the  church  of  Manchester 
was  converted  into  a college  of  canons.  The 
story  told  by  Fuller  to  account  for  this  was 
not  corroborated  by  any  other  writer;  and 
the  charter  granted  by  Henry  V.  mentioned 
nothing  of  the  kind.  As  the  charters  relating 
to  this  conversion  had  been  carefully  preserved 
and  translated  and  printed,  he  need  not  dwell 
upon  them.  The  property  was  surrendered  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  trust,  to  appoint  a 
proper  warden  and  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. He  first  appointed  Huntingdon. 
Hollingworth,  in  his  “ Mancuniensis,”  said, 
that  Huntingdon  “ built  the  chancel  and  the 
choir,  in  the  midst  of  which,  before  the  altar, 
he  lies  buried  with  a suitable  inscription.” 
Hollingworth  then  mentioned  that  Hunting- 
don’s rebus  existed  in  the  roof  of  the  choir. 
His  successor  remained  but  a short  lime,  as, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Edward  IV. 
he  was  fined  and  removed.  The  next  warden 
was  Langley,  who  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
the  Stanleys,  who  gave  up  his  place  in  a short 
time  to  James  Stanley,  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Ely.  H 

In  the  late  Dr.  Hibbert- Ware’s  excellent 


work,  there  was  a portion  of  an  architectural 
history,  written  by  a townsman,  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  said  that  Huntingdon  built  the  choir  and 
the  north  and  south  aisles  ; but  that  this  choir 
went  up  only  to  the  height  of  the  present 
arches,  and  did  not  include  the  upper  windows 
or  clerestory : also  that  he  built  portions  of 
the  chapter-house  and  the  short  aisle  near  the 
Derby  chapel : in  fact,  that  he  commenced  a 
church  which  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
transeptal.  But  further  on  Mr.  Palmer  stated 
what  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  as  being 
very  extraordinary,  namely,  that  Warden 
Stanley  (1484-1509)  pulled  down  all  Hunting- 
don’s work,  and  built  what  we  now  saw.  But 
being  puzzled  by  finding  Huntingdon’s  rebus 
(a  man  hunting  and  a tun)  in  the  roof,  Mr. 
Palmer  supposed  that  Stanley  took  the  old 
roof  off,  laid  it  on  one  side,  and  then  put  it  on 
the  new  building.  In  his  examination  of  the 
building,  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  was  extremely 
struck  by  finding  under  the  tower  a doorway 
that  must  be  about  100  years  older  than  the 
time  of  the  first  warden.  Fie  had  made  a sec- 
tion of  the  moulding  of  this  doorway,  and 
compared  it.  with  another  which  Mr.  Paley 
gave  as  positively  of  the  date  of  1330.  He 
(Mr.  Ashpitel)  then  passed  to  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  church,  and  there,  at  the  Lady 
Chapel,  he  found  the  piers  of  the  arch  also  of 
a positive  decorated  character.  From  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  the  shafts  of  the  piers  and  their 
fillets,  they  decidedly  belonged  to  the  period 
from  1330  to  1350,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
before  Huntingdon  was  elected,  or  the  church 
was  made  a collegiate  church. 

It  would  be  important  for  them  to  consider 
what  stood  upon  the  site  before  Huntingdon’s 
church.  Here  he  found  a very  curious  thing 
indeed,  and  one  from  which,  if  he  did  not  err, 
he  thought  he  might  bring  forward  a point  of 
considerable  interest.  We  were  told  by  FIol- 
lingwortb,  and  also  “ by  the  additional  MS.,” 
No.  5,836,  in  the  British  Museum  (which  had 
never  before  been  quoted  upon  the  subject, 
but  which  confirmed  Hollingworth  in  this  and 
other  points),  that  a large  wooden  church 
stood  there,  which  Hollingworth  said  was  a 
species  of  large  booth,  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  court-leet  and  court-baron  were  held, 
although  it  was  probably  much  more  adorned. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  was  told  that 
a portion  of  this  wooden  church  was  to  be 
found  in  a barn  at  Ordsal,  and  another  portion 
in  what  was  now  a barn  at  Stand.  Stand  Flail 
belonged  to  the  Stanleys,  and  was  actually 
built  about  the  time  that  Stanley  was  warden, 
and  about  the  time  when  we  might  suppose  the 
old  wooden  church  to  be  removed.  He  went  to 
Ordsal,  and  was  there  told  that  there  had  always 
been  at  that  place  a tradition  that  part  of  the  old 
wooden  church  was  there;  “ and,”  said  his 
informant,  “ here  are  some  of  the  timbers  of 
it.”  [Mr.  Ashpitel  referred  to  a drawing  of  a 
portion  of  this  barn,  which,  he  said,  belonged 
to  a building  evidently  possessing  the  charac- 
ter of  a nave  and  aisles,  and  which  had  been 
built  upon  the  very  best  plan  for  constructing 
churches  where  stone  was  not  used.]  But  upon 
proceeding  to  Stand,  he  found  quite  a different 
thing.  Here  the  timbers  shown  to  him  re- 
sembled much  more  what  might  be  supposed 
to  have  been  part  of  a chancel.  It  had  pre- 
cisely the  character  of  the  roof  of  buildings 
known  to  have  been  erected  in  1350;  and  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  wooden 
church  was  built  in  1351.  If  it  really  were 
the  case,  that  they  then  had  under  considera- 
tion part  of  the  old  wooden  church  of  Man- 
chester, it  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well 
as  to  antiquaries  and  architects,  as  showing 
what  the  ancient  wooden  church  was. 

It  had  been  considered  that  the  only  wooden 
church  now  remaining  was  that  at  Greensted, 
in  Essex ; but  Mr.  Charles  Baily  had  made 
some  researches  in  Worcestershire,  and  had 
made  a sketch  (referred  to)  of  the  church  of 
Besford,  which  was  wooden,  and  which  still 
existed.  This  church  had  a positive  square- 
headed decorated  window  at  the  east  end  ; and 
it  served  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  our  ancestors  built  those  churches,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  heard  and  so  little  is 
really  known.  In  the  church  at  Stand  he 
found  there  was  a window  of  a precisely  similar 
character,  only  that  it  had  four  lights  instead 
of  two.  He  thought  there  was  irrefragable 
proof  that  something  of  a stone  building  was 


commenced  long  before  the  wardenship  oi<( 
Huntingdon,  and  that  contrary  to  the  authorityti 
of  all  that  had  been  written  upon  the  subjects 
This,  however,  tended  in  reality  rather  to  film 
up  a gap,  than  to  contradict  what  had  beenej 
written.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  whole  ofil 
the  lower  part  of  the  present  tower,  up  to  then 
height  of  perhaps  half  the  great  west  window/! 
was  of  a period  at  least  sixty  or  eighty  yearsij 
before  Huntingdon’s  time.  This  part  was  de-<| 
cidedly  of  the  decorated  period ; but  above  thet 
height  to  which  he  had  referred,  work  of  a later; 
period  would  be  plainly  observed — the  stonest 
were  larger,  and  the  tooth  of  time  had  not; 
gnawed  them  so  much  as  in  the  lower  part. 
There  was  one  curious  circumstance,  that  the: 
choir  of  the  church  was  not  exactly  in  the: 
middle.  The  range  of  columns  on  one  side: 
were  in  a line  with  those  of  the  nave,  while  oru 
the  other  side  they  were  drawn  in  considerably1 
more.  It  was  probable  that  the  tower  was£ 
commenced  at  the  same  time  as  the  Ladyl 
Chapel.  This  kind  of  chapel  was  of  a late  intros 
duction,  there  being  nothing  of  the  kind  ini 
any  early  Norman  building.  Flis  impression' 
was  that  these  portions  were  commenced  and) 
were  going  on  when  Warden  Huntingdon  was; 
elected.  Mr.  Palmer  thought  that  the  arch  ini 
the  Lady  Chapel  had  been  altered  by  Stanley  \\ 
but  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  another  rebus, 
of  Fluntingdon  was  found  in  the  arch.  Flel 
(Mr.  Ashpitel)  held  that  Fluntingdon  built  the 
whole  of  the  choir  and  aisles ; and  it  was  more; 
than  probable  that  his  intention  was  to  have, 
added  two  transepts  ; for  there  were  two  walls 
built,  against  which  there  was  a moulding,  now 
inside  the  church,  of  a character  which,  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  we  never  found  except| 
on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Palmer  said  that  Langley  (Huntingdon’s 
successor)  was  recorded  to  have  expended: 
28/.  13s.  4d.  on  that  part  of  the  church  betwixt: 
the  pulpit  and  the  people  ; and  that  although; 
the  record  was  very  ambiguous,  it  might  be! 
inferred  that  it  was  on  the  church  of  Manches- 
ter that  he  made  that  expenditure.  Thel 
British  Museum  Manuscript,  however,  said 
nothing  of  the  kind  ; but  it  did  say  that  Lang- 
ley gave  to  the  church  bells  and  chimes.  Old 
Dr.  Cole  had  written  in  the  margin,  “ This 
cannot  be  correct,  as  chimes  were  not  known 
in  England  at  the  time;”  but  it  was  certain 
that  within  a few  years  of  that  date  the  chimes 
of  Evesham  were  put  up  by  the  abbot  of  that 
place,  so  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  the 
old  manuscript  was  right ; and  if  this  were  the 
case,  Manchester  might  claim  to  have  possessed 
the  first  regular  set  of  chimes  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Palmer  said  that  Langley’s  28 /.  13s.  -id. 
was  equivalent  to  400/.  of  our  money,  which  he 
(Mr.  Ashpitel)  thought  was  rather  over- stating 
the  point ; but  even  if  it  were  equivalent  to 
400/.,  that  sum  would  go  but  a very  little  way 
towards  building  so  large  a nave.  Fie  thought, 
therefore,  that  Langley  only  commenced  the 
nave,  and  that  it  was  finished  by  the  powerful 
Stanley,  who  succeeded  him. 

There  was  another  reason  for  this.  Both 
Hollingworth  and  the  old  manuscript  said  that 
Stanley  built  for  himself  and  his  relatives  the 
chantry  chapel  now  called  Derby  or  Stanley 
Chapel ; and  there  was  some  difference  in  the 
architecture  there  and  in  the  nave.  The  his- 
tory of  the  building  to  this  point  might  be  best 
elucidated  by  supposing  that  the  work  of 
Fluntingdon  was  carried  on  by  Langley  as  far 
as  he  could  do  it — perhaps  about  half-way ; 
that  it  was  completed  by  Stanley,  who  then 
built  his  own  chapel  and  the  beautiful  little 
chapter-house.  Stanley’s  example  seemed  to 
have  created  a feeling  in  Manchester,  for  which 
he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  knew  no  parallel  anywhere 
else.  Before  the  Derby  Chapel  could  have 
been  completed,  the  Jesus  Chapel  was  built  by 
Bexwith,  a merchant  of  Manchester,  in  1506; 
the  Trafford  Chapel  next  to  it,  was,  according 
to  Hollingworth,  built  in  the  same  year;  the 
St.  George’s  Chapel  was  built  by  Galley  in 
1508,  and  the  Strangeway’s  Chapel  in  the 
same  year;  the  Oldham  Chapel  was  built 
before  1519,  and  the  Bibby  Porch  very  soon 
after. 

The  incrustation  of  the  church,  with  all 
these  chantries,  gave  it  the  most  picturesque 
effect  that  could  be  imagined.  There  was 
nothing  like  it  that  he  knew  of  in  England — it 
having  five  aisles — except  at  Chichester,  and  a 
portion  of  St.  Michael’s  Church  in  Coventry, 
It  reminded  one  of  the  mosques  at  Cordova 
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and  other  places,  where  you  seemed  lost  in  a 
an  endless  perspective  of  column  and  arch;  it 
gave  a peculiar  play  of  light  and  shade  upon 
different  parts  of  the  architecture,  which  it 
could  scarcely  be  credited  could  be  given,  and 
produced  an  effect  which  no  other  style  of 
building  could  produce.  If  the  unfortunate 
piece  of  tapestry  in  the  choir  were  removed, 
the  effect  would  be  almost  unequalled.  The 
choir  was  certainly  of  remarkable  beauty ; the 
architecture  was  extremely  light  and  pure,  and 
the  woodwork  was  of  remarkable  elegance;  he 
scarcely  knew  anything  in  England  to  equal  it. 
There  were  decidedly  two  species  of  woodwork 
in  it — one  of  a ruder  class,  such  as  the  western 
screen,  and  another  of  the  most  elaborate 
beauty  and  exquisite  finish.  There  was  nothing 
like  it  except  at  Winchester,  which  was  said 
to  be  Flemish  work ; and  it  was  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  the  work  here  had  a similar 
origin.  [Mr.  Aspliitel  entered  into  further  de- 
tails with  respect  to  the  choir,  and  described 
some  of  the  grotesques  there.]  He  must  men- 
tion, in  justice  to  Mr.  Palmer,  that  some  time 
ago,  when  repairs  were  being  made  in  the 
church,  what  was  called  a “ water  table  ” was 
found.  From  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Palmer 
considered  that  the  nave  was  only  originally  of 
one  story.  There  certainly  appeared  somewhat 
of  a later  period  in  the  clerestory  windows, 
but  from  the  great  number  of  repairs  which 
had  been  made,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  say 
what  was  original,  on  one  side,  and  whether 
any  original  work  remained.  But  if  he  (Mr. 
Ashpitel)  were  right  with  regard  to  the  wooden 
church  standing  against  the  tower,  but  before 
it  was  completed,  and  before  Huntingdon’s 
time,  it  would  at  once  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  water-table.  It  was  not  improbable 
that  the  altered  character  of  the  clerestory 
might  be  attributable  to  the  changed  architects 
under  Bishop  Stanley.  With  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  tower,  its  top  was  certainly  very 
fine.  It  was  the  only  instance  in  England  in 
which  the  angle  was  crowned  with  three  pin- 
nacles, which  produced  a very  picturesque 
effect,  by  getting  a cluster  at  each  angle. 

Referring  to  the  numerous  repairs  which  had 
\ been  going  on  in  the  church  ever  since  at 
least  1685,  Mr.  Ashpitel  said  that  all  those 
i-repairs  and  restorations  had  evidently  been 
1 carried  out  with  infinitely  more  care  and  judg- 
ment, and  adherence  to  the  original  design, 

1 than  was  the  case,  under  similar  circumstances, 
in  some  places  which  the  Association  had  the 
fortune  to  visit.  There  had  undoubtedly  been 
| some  things  done  which  might  be  objected  to ; 
but  this  he  thought  might  be  mainly  attributed 
to  the  ignorance  which  had  existed  with  regard 
to  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture.  He 
thought  that,  in  the  present  day,  with  our  in- 
creasing knowledge  generally  and  our  conse- 
quent veneration  of  the  relics  of  the  past — and 
with  the  increased  knowledge  which  we  now 
possess  with  respect  to  Gothic  architecture — 
he  need  scarcely  call  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
' Manchester  to  regard  with,  he  had  almost  said 
i great  affection  and  reverence,  their  fine  old 
: church.  If  his  address  tended  to  awaken  among 
• local  antiquaries  a desire  to  investigate  more 
fully  the  points  he  had  thrown  out,  he  should 
> feel  himself  amply  repaid  for  the  labour  he  had 
; bestowed  upon  his  research. 


POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN* 

The  curious  and  interesting  gossip  with 
a which  Mr.  Marryat’s  elegant  volume  is  replete 
a will  doubtless  render  it  an  acceptable  com- 
3 panion  in  every  drawing-room.  It  would  have 
< gone  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  master  of 
' Strawberry-hill.  But  its  interest  is  of  a far 
t more  general  and  more  appreciable  kind  than 
i to  limit  its  attractions  to  mere  collectors  of 
: crockery.  We  have  here  the  first  really  popular 
:■  contribution  towards  the  historical  develop- 
iiment  of  a most  ancient  and  instructive  branch 
i of  decorative  art,  which  will  be  found  to  shed 
a a strong  explanative  light  on  the  innermost 
a mysteries  of  domestic  and  social  life,  from  birth 
t<  to  death,  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  down 
ti to  the  present  time;  and  in  connection  with 
li  the  author’s  own  researches,  which  are  limited 
t(  to  later  ages,  we  are  told  that  earlier  epochs 

* “ Collections  towards  a History  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
la  lain,  in  the  15tb— ISth  Centuries  ; with  Description  of  the 
M Manufacture,  a Glossary,  and  Monograms.”  By  Joseph 
M Marryat.  Illustrated  with  coloured  plates  and  woodcuts. 
Li  London,  Murray.  1850, 


are  already  under  treatment  in  a similar  style. 
Heretofore  the  majority  of  publications  on  this 
curious  subject  have  been  either  learned 
disquisitions  on  the  mythology  of  the  Greek 
classical  paintings,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  mere 
technical  details  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
and  porcelain,  while  a knowledge  of  the 
different  kinds  appears  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  dealers. 

“ The  existence  of  pottery,”  as  observed  by 
the  author  in  his  Introduction,  “has  proved  of 
the  highest  value  as  an  aid  to  historical  research. 
From  the  pottery  of  the  tombs  we  learn  the 
domestic  manners  of  nations  long  since  passed 
away,  and  may  trace  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  various  great  empires  of  the  world.  The 
extent  of  ancient  Greece,  of  its  colonies,  and 
its  conquests,  is  clearly  to  be  traced  through 
each  division  of  the  Old  World  by  the  Grecian 
funereal  pottery,  which,  distinct  in  its  charac- 
ter from  that  of  any  other,  long  survived  the 
political  existence  of  the  Grecian  empire.* 
The  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  are,  in  like 
manner,  deduced  from  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  pottery : beyond  the  spot  where  Ar- 
minius  repulsed  the  Roman  legions,  no  trace 
of  Roman  pottery  has  been  found,  and  the 
frontier  line  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain 
is  marked  out  in  a similar  manner.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  Mahomedan  empire  in  the  Old 
World,  and  the  Aztec  dominion  in  the  New, 
would  alike  be  clearly  pointed  out  by  their 
pottery  if  no  other  record  of  their  conquests 
had  been  transmitted  to  us.” 

By  some  portions  of  the  book  we  are  in- 
cidentally led  into  the  reflection  that  the 
ancients  almost  anticipated  and  stole  from  us 
an  idea,  exclusively,  as  we  had  thought,  The 
Builder’s, — namely,  that  terra-cotta — a sort 
of  pottery,  in  fact — would  be  an  excellent,  be- 
cause a cheap  and  durable,  material  for  funereal 
monuments  or  tomb-stones,  for  the  poorer 
classes,  if  inscribed  with  the  names  and 
genealogical  correlations  of  the  dead  before 
exposure  to  the  pottery  fire.  And  though 
a departure  so  far  from  the  subject,  or,  at 
least,  the  book,  now  under  review,  we 
must  here  further  strengthen  the  argu- 
ment against  the  virgin  novelty  of  our  own 
suggestion  by  a brief  allusion  to  a recent 
discovery  of  ancient  customs,  still  more  to  the 
point  than  any,  it  may  be,  to  be  gathered  from 
known  records,  even  when  the  present  volume 
was  written. 

In  the  Ethnological  sub-section  of  the  Bri- 
tish Association,  held  at  Edinburgh  lately, 
Dr.  Hincks  made  some  observations  on  the 
language  and  mode  of  writing  of  the  ancient 
Assyrians.  This  called  up  Major  Rawlinson, 
who  made  some  remarks  on  the  same  subject, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  Mr. 
Bayard  had,  at  Korjinyik,  penetrated  into  a 
chamber  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
class  as  the  “ house  of  records  ” noticed  by 
the  prophet  Ezra,  where  was  found  the  copy  of 
a decree  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn from  captivity.  In  this  chamber  Mr. 
Layard  found,  in  terra  cotta,  tables  piled  up 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  representing 
apparantly  the  archives  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
during  the  long  historical  succession.  Mr. 
Layard  had  packed,  by  the  last  accounts,  five 
cases  for  transport  to  England  ; and  these  only 
occupied  one  small  corner  of  the  apartment. 

Here,  then,  we  find  that  terra  cotta  tablets 
inscribed  with  everlasting  records,  like  Job’s 
writing  with  a pen  of  iron  in  the  rock,  so  far 
from  being  a novelty,  are  as  old  as  any  of  the 
oldest  records  of  human  ingenuity. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Marryat’s  volume 
we  have  some  interesting  remarks  on  plates  of 
Moorish  pottery  used  in  ecclesiastical  decora- 
tion, which  we  shall  here  quote 

“ Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  in  his  unpublished  jour- 
nal, dated  Pisa,  October  18th,  1825,  says: — * After 
having  returned  to  the  conservatoire  the  keys  of  the 
Campo  Sancho,  he  was  kind  enough  to  walk  and 
show  me  several  specimens  of  plates  from  Majorca, 
embedded  in  the  walls  of  sundry  churches  in  the 
city,  to  which  they  form  singular  ornaments.  It 
was  a custom  at  Pisa,  with  the  warriors  returning 
from  the  Crusades  and  stopping  at  Majorca  to  bring 
home  this  peculiar  earthenware  by  way  at  once  of 
testimony  and  trophy.  They  are  accordingly  only 
to  be  found  in  the  oldest  buildings  of  the  style  that 
we  in  England  should  call  Norman.  In  St.  Sisto 

* The  Grecian  funereal  pottery  existed  as  a manufac- 
ture, perhaps,  not  less  than  1,200  years;  from  about  the 
ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era  to  about  350  years 
after. 


and  St.  Apollonica,  they  are  on  the  west  front,  and 
a row  of  them  is  also  to  be  seen  running  along  the 
sides  under  the  cornice.  In  St.  Francisco  are 
some  near  the  top  of  the  campanile,  which  is  very 
lofty.  I afterwards  observed  others  in  the  walls  of 
two  churches  of  about  the  same  date  at  Pavia.’ 

Sir  F.  Palgrave  observed  similar  plates  on  the 
campanile  of  a church  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  also 
on  the  facade  (of  Lombard  architecture)  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Ciel  d’Oro,  at  Pavia,  and  under  the 
eaves  of  San  Pietro  in  Grado,  outside  the  walls  of 
Pisa : the  latter  were  chiefly  of  a bright  green,  and 
covered  with  patterns  which  had  every  appearance 
of  being  Moorish. 

The  front  of  the  Church  of  San  Michele,  Pavia,* 
supposed  to  be  of  as  early  date  as  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century,  has  been  ornamented  with  paterae 
of  rude  earthemware,  coloured  with  blue  and  yellow. 
One  or  two  yet  remain,  and  circular  holes  show 
where  others  of  the  same  kind  had  been  inserted. 
Similar  specimens  are  found  in  other  buildings  in 
Tuscany,  and  the  Ciceroni,  who  are  never  at  a loss 
for  an  answer,  tell  you  they  were  brought  from 
Palestine  by  the  Crusaders. 

Further  researches  have  been  since  made  respect- 
ing the  Moorish  plates  existing  in  the  walls  of  the 
Church  of  San  Sisto,  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  are  now  very  few  remaining,  and  that  all 
those  which  are  under  the  cornice  along  the  side 
prove  to  be  merely  plaster  impressions,  painted  to 
resemble  the  original  plates,  which  have  been  stolen 
or  taken  away.  On  the  west  front  there  remain 
four  of  the  original  plates,  which,  from  their  com- 
paratively inaccessible  situation,  have  escaped  the 
fate  of  the  others.  Drawings  of  these  plates  have 
been  made,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  inserted. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  period  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  specimens  of  Moorish  pottery,  it  would 
appear  that  they  remained  a long  time  admired  and 
venerated  as  religious  trophies,  before  they  were 
imitated,  as  there  exists  no  record  of  any  manufac- 
ture of  majolica  in  Italy  before  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, nearly  200  years  after  the  period  already  men- 
tioned. 

Luca  della  Robbia,  born  in  1388,  was  an  emi- 
nent sculptor  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  worked 
both  at  Florence  and  at  Rimini.  Having  abandoned 
his  original  employment  for  that  of  modelling  in 
terra  cotta,  he  succeeded,  after  many  experiments, 
in  making  a white  enamel,  with  which  he  coated  his 
works,  and  thus  rendered  them  durable.  Vasari 
writes  of  him,  ‘ che  faceva  l’opere  di  terra  quasi 
eterne.’  His  chief  productions  are  Madonnas,  Scrip- 
ture subjects,  figures,  and  architectural  ornaments  : 
they  are  by  far  the  finest  works  of  art  ever  exe- 
cuted in  pottery.  He  adorned  the  Italian  churches 
with  tiles,  as  well  as  with  altar-pieces,  in  terra  cotta 
enamelled  ; and  he  is  the  founder  of  a school  which 
produced  works  not  much  inferior  to  his  own.  The 
‘ Petit  Chateau  de  Madrid,’  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, near  Paris,  received  the  appellation  of  ‘ Cha- 
teau de  Fayence,’  from  having  been  ornamented 
with  enamelled  tiles,  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist, 
named  Girolamo  della  Robbia,  a grand  nephew  of 
Luca,  whom  Francis  I.  brought  from  Italy.  This 
chateau  is  now  wholly  destroyed.  The  tiles  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  into  portions  of  the  archi- 
tectural composition,  rather  as  accessory  ornaments 
than  as  a ‘ lining’  or  revetement  of  the  walls.  Ana- 
logous ornaments,  the  work  of  Luca  de  Maiano, 
1521,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  old  gate,  Whitehall, 
and  at  Hampton  Court.” 

On  the  ancient  and  modern  skill  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  orientals,  in  the 
porcelain  manufacture  and  decoration,  there 
are  many  interesting  particulars,  amongst 
which  perhaps  the  following,  on  the  Porcelain 
Tower  near  Nankin,  and  the  Chinese  process 
of  porcelain  manufacture,  may  be  worth  quota- 
tion ; — 

“ The  tower  was  constructed  a.d.  1277,  and 
offers  sufficient  proof  of  the  durable  nature  of  por- 
celain. This  building  is  of  an  octagonal  shape: 
it  consists  of  nine  stories,  and  is  very  nerly  300 
feet  high  : its  entire  surface  is  covered  with  porce- 
lain of  the  finest  quality.  Although  this  singular 
and  beautiful  edifice  has  been  erected  nearly  600 
years,  it  has  hitherto  withstood  all  the  alternations 
of  the  seasons,  and  every  variety  of  weather,  with- 
out exhibiting  the  slightest  symptom  of  deteriora- 
tion. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean traveller  on  record  who  penetrated  into  China. 
He  mentions  the  vast  extent  to  which  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  was  carried  at  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  celestial  empire,  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  states,  1 that  of  this  place,  Kinsai, 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  observed,  than  that 
cups  or  bowls,  and  dishes  of  porcelain  wares,  are 
there  manufactured.  The  process  was  explained  to 
be  as  follows  : — They  collect  a certain  kind  of  earth, 
as  it  were,  from  a mine,  and,  laying  it  in  a great 
heap,  suffer  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  wind,  rain,  and 


* See  Murray’s  Handbook  of  North  Italy,  under  the 
head  “ Pavia.” 
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sun,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  during  which  time  it 
is  never  disturbed.  By  this  means  it  becomes  re- 
fined, and  fit  for  being  wrought  into  the  vessels 
above  mentioned.  Such  colours  as  may  be  thought 
proper  are  then  laid  on,  and  the  ware  is  afterwards 
baked  in  ovens  or  furnaces.  Those  persons,  there- 
fore, who  cause  the  earth  to  be  dug,  collect  it  for 
their  children  and  grandchildren.’ 

The  Portuguese  traders,  who  first  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  the  means  of  introducing 
the  fine  wares  of  China  into  more  general  use  in 
Europe  ; and  the  name  assigned  to  the  fabric,  as 
distinguishing  it  from  the  coarser  descriptions  of 
pottery,  was  probably  given  by  them,  ‘ Porcel- 
lana,’  signifying,  in  the  Portuguese  language  origi- 
nally * a little  pig,’  and  afterwards  ‘ a cup.'  This 
term  had  been  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
cowrie  shells.”* 

Some  interesting  historical  details  on  the 
subject  of  tiles,  English,  Flemish,  Norman, 
Mahomedan,  Persian,  and  others,  which  our 
limits  prevent  us  from  doing  more  than 
merely  indicating,  will  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix, pp.  290—5. 

The  work  is  full  of  curious  or  tasteful  speci- 
mens of  articles  in  pottery  and  porcelain,  both 
in  shape  of  woodcuts  and  of  other  engravings 
on  a larger  scale,  illuminated  with  metallic 
and  other  colours,  and  the  whole  book  is 
beautifully  printed  throughout,  and  altogether 
a credit  to  Mr.  Murray  as  a publisher. 


ON  LINEAL  EXPRESSION  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN. f 

SHADOW  AND  ORNAMENT. 

Having  considered  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
forms  productive  of  beauty,  & c.,  let  us  see 
how  Shadow  and  Ornament  produce  or  aid 
the  same. 

Shadow  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
actual  form  ; it  is  born,  as  it  were,  of  it  by 
Light,  and  becomes  capable  of  expression,  as  it 
reflects  its  parent,  or  defines  its  receiving  form. 
The  wonderful  and  splendid  power  of  shadow 
is  a thing  which  the  architect  of  late  times 
seems  studiously  to  have  avoided.  It  is  as 
though  the  painter  were  to  give  up  his  chiaro 
oscuro,  and  depend  on  outline  alone. 

This  is  more  excusable  in  the  painter, 
for  such  is  the  wondrous  perfection  of  the 
beauty  of  the  human  figure  in  form  alone, 
that  it  possesses  singly  a deep  and  overpower- 
ing charm  : but  this  perfection  the  architect 
cannot  obtain,  on  account  of  the  great  admix- 
ture of  straight  lines  in  his  work;  therefore  it 
is,  that  shadow  should  be  of  such  considera- 
tion to  him  ! and  such  is  its  power  that,  al- 
though the  building  and  ornament  be  actually 
bad,  as  regards  form,  as  in  many  of  the  By- 
zantine churches  of  Italy,  yet  this  one  cause 
will  by  itself  redeem  them,  and  excite  a pro- 
found impression.  What,  then,  can  be  more 
unaccountable  than  to  neglect  the  study  of  it  ? 

In  lands  such  as  Italy  and  Greece,  where  the 
sun’s  constancy  and  the  clearness  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  pretty  well  assured,  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  buildings  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  power  of  shadow, — it  is  the  light  which 
which  predominates ; their  beautiful  outline, 
touched  by  beautiful  light,  stands  forth  clearly 
and  distinctly  against  a blue  sky.  The  beauty 
of  form  has  been  their  aim,  and  most  sensibly, 
for  it  was  a power  peculiarly  fitted  for  de- 
velopment in  their  climates ; and  as  the 
noblest  power  always  received  the  deepest  at- 
tention from  that  wonderful  race  the  Greek 
artists  and  architects,  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  was  probably  a chief  motive  in 
placing  their  temples  in  a clear  space,  or  on 
elevated  spots.  Not  that  they  neglected  sha- 
dow, but  rendered  it,  as  it  ought  abstractedly 
to  be,  subservient  to  form,  and  ornament  sub- 
servient to  both:  they  are,  indeed,  perfect 
works  of  art  in  these  countries,  for  they  are 
excellently  consistent  with  themselves  and  with 
all  nature  around  them. 

Unfortunately  we  live  in  a land  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  the  development  of  sculptured 
art  in  the  open  air,  both  as  regards  form  and 
shadow,  because  a clear  atmosphere  and  the 
sunlight  are  requisite  for  each.  It  is  in  atmo- 


*  It  is  rather  an  odd  circumstance. that  in  Scotland  pot- 
tery or  porcelain  of  all  sorts  is  occasionally  called  by  the 
vulgar,  “ pigs.”  And  we  may  here  note,  too,  on  Coleridge’s 
idea  that  words  of  similar  sound  have  often  had  an  origin  so 
closely  connected  us  to  involve  something  more  thuD  a 
jnere  pun,  however  absurdly  or  ridiculously  disconnected 
they  may  now  appear,  that  a whole  tribe  of  oriental  por- 
celain ware  was  called  " Celadon,”  a name  still  used  in 
France. 

t See  p.  338,  ante. 
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spheric  clearness  we  are  most  deficient,  and 
our  first  consideration  should  be,  how  to 
suit  form  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  profiles 
of  Greek  and  Roman  mouldings,  perfectly  ex- 
pressed in  Greece  or  Italy,  cannot  be  perfectly 
expressed  in  England,  nor  can  the  projection 
of  mouldings  or  other  parts  have  the  same 
effect  here,  for  our  misty  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially in  cities,  deadens  the  outline  of  the 
moulding  by  assimilating  it  to  itself,  and  ob- 
scures our  medium  of  sight ; and  the  projec- 
tion, whose  effect  depended  on  the  presence  of 
sunlight,  cannot  be  equally  fitted  for  the  ab- 
sence of  sunlight;  the  same  with  recessions. 
Now  is  it  not  clear  and  reasonable,  that  the 
predominant  means  of  producing  effect  should 
be  the  predominant  cause  of  effect  ? And  if 
the  presence  of  the  sun  is  more  frequent  than 
the  presence  of  atmospheric  clearness,  then 
the  sun  should  be  the  predominant  cause  of 
effect.  But  the  sun,  though  it  predominates, 
does  not  shine  constantly,  and  thus,  though 
the  building  should  be  more  adapted  for  sun- 
light than  atmospheric  relief,  yet  it  should  be 
independent  of  either  in  their  perfection. 
Sunlight  and  atmospheric  clearness  are  not 
concomitant  with  us.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  our  atmosphere  never  attains  to  the 
clearness  of  southern  countries,  and  is  mate- 
rially unfitted  for  the  proper  development  of 
true  Grecian  or  Roman  profiles.  The  sun 
does  often  shine,  and  is  excellent  for  the  ex- 
pression of  shadow,  even  in  smoky  cities,  but 
the  atmosphere  is  never  clear  enough  to  be 
fitted  for  the  development  of  delicate  profiles. 
Which,  then,  should  claim  our  first  considera- 
tion in  design  ? Beauty  of  profile  must  suc- 
cumb in  this  country  from  its  highest  place, 
and  be  content  to  reign  in  conjunction  with 
shadow,  if  not  to  be  subservient  to  it.  And 
it  was  the  perception  of  this  necessity  which 
forms  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Gothic  and 
Norman  architecture,  and  was  the  under  idea 
of  Sir  C.  Wren,  as  evinced  in  the  detail,  the 
ornament,  and  the  massing  of  his  buildings. 

For  shadow  is  so  indispensable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  perfect  character  in  a building, 
that  when  nature  is  not  favourable  to  its  pro- 
duction, all  that  human  art  can  do  should  be 
done  to  gain  it. 

That  the  necessity  for  shadow  is  not  how- 
ever the  same  in  all  classes  of  buildings  may 
well  be  supposed  ; for  instance,  the  grander  or 
stronger  the  character  to  be  expressed,  the 
less  need  there  is  of  it.  We  may  see  this  as 
regards  grandeur  in  the  pyramids,  in  the  wall 
of  the  forum  of  Nerva,  and  the  walls  of  fortified 
towns.  And  as  regards  strength,  in  the  Pitti 
palace,  Florence,  and  the  generality  of  Tuscan 
palaces,  the  Palazzo  Thune,  Vicenza,  the 
Palazzo  Farnese  (north),  and  most  of  the 
Roman  palaces. 

In  all  these,  the  simplicity  of  the  form  being 
essential  to  their  effect,  it  follows  that  the 
shadows  should  possess  the  same  character, 
and  any  complicated  or  broken  shadows  given 
them  would  be  wrong,  because  not  consonant 
with  the  nature  of  the  containing  forms.  The 
most  remarkable  union  of  strength  and 
shadow  perhaps  to  be  seen  is  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent- garden. 

But,  for  the  full  development  of  a more  truly 
beautiful  character,  we  may  turn  to  the  temples 
and  monuments  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
where,  as  before  remarked,  shadow  is  care- 
fully studied,  and  expresses  the  beauty  of  the 
various  forms,  as  in  the  fronts  of  the  Parthenon, 
Pantheon,  the  triumphal  arches,  the  Coliseum, 
and  in  modern  works,  in  the  Basilica  Vicenza, 
the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  the  Palazzo  Bevi- 
laqua,  Verona;  the  Lion’s-court  of  the  Al- 
hambra; the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Venice; 
Whitehall. 

There  can  evidently  be  no  rule  for  the  quan- 
tity of  shadow,  appropriate  to  so  many  different 
grades  of  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  but  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  from  these  excellent  ex- 
amples that  the  shadow  should  be  of  a medium 
power,  not  superior  to  the  form,  and  con- 
sequently that  all  projections  and  recessions 
in  massing  or  ornament  should  be  of  a medium 
character  also,  obtaining  neither  the  largeness 
of  the  grand,  nor  the  brokenness  and  depth  of 
the  picturesque. 

To  the  picturesque,  however,  shadow  is 
most  necessary,  and  to  a great  degree  indis- 
pensable. The  proofs  are  so  numerous  in  the 
architecture  of  the  north,  that  it  seems  need- 
less to  mention  them.  Where  is  the  Gothic 
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or  Norman  building  that  in  its  porches,  arches  .] 
mouldings,  ornament,  and  plan,  does  not  showv 
this  ? 

As  to  the  relative  examples  of  shadows  asi 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  form,  among  < 
painters  one  might  mention  Michaelangelo  1 1 
and  Volterra,  Raffaelle,  Leonardo,  and  Guido,  iji 
Salvator  and  Rembrandt. 

Whatever  style  of  architecture  we  adopt,  it il 
is  not  sensible  to  make  use  of  those  exact:! 
forms  of  mass  or  detail  which  were  intended  i| 
for  an  entirely  different  climate,  and  for  an  i 
effect  which  we  in  England  can  seldom,  if 
ever,  hope  to  obtain.  But  the  shadow  which lj 
nature  has  denied  us  may  still  be  gained  by ; 
the  effective,  because  sensible  practice  of) 
northern  art,  deeply-cut  mouldings,  great  re-: 
cession  of  apertures,  or  great  projection  ifu 
the  nature  of  the  wall  does  not  admit  of  the  <| 
former,  and  ornament  thoroughly  pierced, — / 
all  will  hold  shadow  in  themselves,  strong  and 
expressive,  though  no  sun  should  touch  them,  i 
and  are  doubly  charming  when  so  relieved.  It 
does  seem  a great  fault  in  the  architect’s  edu-  i 
cation  that  the  importance  of  this  subject 
should  be  so  generally  neglected,  and  that  his  : 
art  should  be  taught  him  as  a matter  of  mere  i 
outline,  form,  or  proportion ; that,  in  fact,  the  i 
effect  of  a single  voice  should  be  so  cultivated,  I 
whilst  the  additional  charm  of  a second  is 
almost  ignored. 

But  in  designing,  it  should  be  remembered,  I 
that  parts  which  hold  shadow  in  themselves,  il 
such  as  mouldings,  ornaments,  &c.,  should  ;| 
not  be  confounded  with  those  which  shadow  ! 
another  part ; as  in  eaves,  angles,  walls,  and  i 
detached  columns.  These  do  not  hold  dark- 
ness to  nearly  the  same  degree,  and  this  de- 
gree is  weakened  as  they  extend  or  project.  I 
I know  of  no  case  where  the  extra  and  need- 
less expense  of  detached  columns  is  more  seen  i 
than  in  the  School  of  San  Rocco,  Venice,  : 
facing  the  north. 

As  regards  ornament,  under  which  head  we  i 
will  not  at  present  consider  mouldings,  but  the  i 
design  and  cutting  applied  to  them  and  carver’s 
work  in  general,  the  first  requirement  is  that 
the  work  should  be  good  in  itself,  consistent 
with  the  character  of  the  building,  and  expres- 
sive of  its  purpose;  well  and  carefully  cut  as  it 
approaches  the  eye,  more  deeply  and  roughly 
cut  as  it  is  distant. 

The  actual  objects  to  be  applied,  who  shall 
determine  ? For  Nature,  in  her  infinite  variety, 
is  given  us  for  a storehouse  : it  is  in  the  ap- 
propriation and  application  of  her  resources 
that  the  true  artist  is  shown.  In  saying  this, 

I do  not  say  discard  the  standard  ornaments 
of  any  style ; in  every  such  style  we  and  the 
world  also  have  a fixed  idea  from  habit  of  the 
ornament  fitted  to  it,  which  should  be  deviated 
from  with  the  greatest  caution,  because  also  it 
grew  with  each  style,  and  in  each  fulfils  its  pur- 
pose : even  the  extra  depth  of  cutting  necessary 
in  some  styles  to  obviate  the  obscurity  of  the  at- 
mosphere should  be  carefully  done  ; or  we  shall 
do  that  which  opposes  the  general  character  of 
the  building.  Wren  has  shown  great  judg- 
ment in  this  respect.  Italian  architecture  has 
been  fitted  by  him  as  far  as  it  ever  can  be,  in 
form,  shadow,  and  ornament,  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  land  ; and  he  who  should  Gothic- 
ise  it  still  more  would  soon  find  himself  verg- 
ing on  another  style,  bearing  more  of  what  is 
called  Elizabethan  character.  It  is  necessary 
to  mention  one  custom  of  this  period  (Wren’s) 
which  is  earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  viz.,  the 
exact  imitation  of  the  object  represented,  plac- 
ing aside  the  cut-up  appearance  it  produces, 
as  may  be  especially  seen  in  the  festoons  at 
Hampton  Court.  It  is  against  the  just  prin- 
ciple of  consistency,  for,  as  architecture  is  in 
a great  degree  unnatural,  that  is,  the  exact 
copy  of  no  type  in  nature,  so  also  should 
architectural  ornament  not  be  the  exact  copy 
of  any  natural  model.  Moreover,  in  choosiDg 
the  model,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
has  in  itself  an  expression  analogous  to  the 
style,  as  shown  in  the  application  of  the  ivy, 
vine,  thistle,  and  picturesque  foliage  and  figures 
in  Gothic  art;  and  in  the  egg  and  tongue, 
volutes,  honeysuckles,  and  beautiful  figures  in 
Grecian  art ; and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  pervading  character  of  the  mass  is  con- 
stantly, if  not  always,  exaggerated  in  the 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  which  not  being  so 
immediately  or  individually  perceived,  aided 
nevertheless  in  producing  the  effect,  'lhus, 
for  instance,  the  mouldings  of  ancient  Greece 
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or  Rome,  and  any  concomitant  figures  or 
foliage,  are  more  graceful  than  the  expression 
of  the  general  mass  or  outline,  which  is 
beautiful,  and,  in  northern  architecture,  are 
more  grotesque  than  the  general  character, 
which  is  picturesque.  J.  B.  W. 


ORIGINALITY  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

I feel  a strong  inclination  to  send  you  a 
sort  of  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  I 
have  made  an  endeavour  after  original  archi- 
tecture in  the  design,  bearing  ray  name,  in  the 
Architectural  Exhibition, — the  “ Design  for  a 
Contemplated  Public  Building.”  Perhaps  I 
run  a risk  in  thus  taking  myself  for  my  text ; 
but,  as  I have  assumed  somewhat  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a reformer,  and  have  been  met  with  the 
reasonable  maxim,  that  the  faultfinder  ought 
to  supplement  his  theory  with  practical  im- 
provement, I am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  an  endeavour,  and  I hope  I need 
not  allow  false  delicacy  to  prevent  me  from  ex- 
plaining to  my  fellow-workers  what  my  endea- 
vour is. 

I have  only  one  prefatory  remark  to  make  : 
— it  is  not  fair  to  call  upon  the  theoretical  re- 
former for  practical  proof  till  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  him.  If  young  minds  now-a-days 
denounce  non-originality,  it  is  not  therefore 
reasonable  to  demand  of  themselves  at  once 
all  things  new:  it  is  something,  and  a great 
thing,  to  have  conceived  the  idea, — to  have 
attained  the  theoretical  and  abstract  fact,  how- 
ever bare  and  yet  unfruitful  it  may  be;  and  a 
generation,  perhaps,  may  pass  before  the  theo- 
rizer  in  his  maturity  of  thought  and  oppor- 
tunity produces  the  proof,  or  even  another 
and  another  generation  before  the  difficult  task 
is  accomplished  by  his  children.  Therefore, 
he  does  his  best  for  reform  who  avails  himself 
of  the  opportunity, — uses  his  most  careful  en- 
deavour to  accomplish  perhaps  a small  begin- 
ning, and  hesitates  not  to  explain  how  he  has 
attempted  it.  In  my  present  endeavour  I do 
not  know  that  I have  succeeded : the  fancied 
success  of  to-day  is  often  too  plainly  seen  to 
be  a failure  to-morrow;  but  certainly  your 
own  kind  notice  last  week,  in  passing,  seems 
an  evidence  that,  whether  I have  or  have  not 
accomplished  all  I have  aimed  at,  I have,  at 
least,  accomplished  something  from  which  a 
lesson  may  be  drawn. 

My  purpose,  then,  is  primarily  to  form  a 
building  of  chaste  and  majestic  front ; in  two 
stories, — the  lower  for  the  apartments  of  every- 
day use,  and  the  upper  for  the  public  or  show 
apartments. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  what  is  called  “an 
order,”  or  properly  a colonnade,  may  serve 
my  purpose  well  as  the  principle  of  the  chief 
story.  I will  not,  of  course,  form  a colonnade 
to  embrace  both  stories ; but  the  lower  must 
be  a basement.  I desire  a simple  and  plain 
character.  Let  me  have,  therefore,  a simple 
and  plain  column.  I will  try  a square  column. 
All  the  “ orders  ” in  dogmatic  use  are  round. 
But  I do  not  see  why  this  should  be  so : 
i on  the  contrary,  I am  inclined  to  think  a 

i square  stone  column  is,  perhaps,  more  correct 
; aesthetically.  A square  column,  moreover, 
' will  be  a good  fundamental  idea  for  simplicity  ; 
: and  in  the  squareness  of  the  column,  also,  I 
I fancy  I can  see  a principle  for  mouldings  and 
( details  generally.  In  the  mouldings  I see  no 
) need  for  more  than  the  fillet  and  the  cavetto  : 
; such  features  as  balusters  and  cornice  raodil- 
1 lions  may  be  plain  rectangular  blocks,  and 
t the  base  plain  graduations. 

A principle  which  I take  for  granted  is,  that 
t the  vertical  structure  must  connect  itself  with 
t the  horizontal  ground  by  a spreading  stylo- 
I bate,  and  that  the  vertical  line  must  be  turned 
( outwards  again  by  a counter-balancing  cor- 
r nice.  (The  rationale  of  this  I think  I argued  at 
1 length  in  your  pages  some  four  years  ago.)  From 
t this  I deduce  cap  and  base,  stylobate  and 
c cornice,  and  so  on  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
1 heavy  stylobate,  by  the  bye,  is  a noble  feature. 

I must  have  doors  and  windows, — or  rather 
e entrances  and  light.  I must  keep  up  the  inte- 
g grity  of  my  colonnade ; and  this  may  be  a 
o difficulty.  No  : I will  merely  make  my  wall 
u work  a screen  between  the  columns,  admitting 
li  light  over  it.  And  for  honest  design  I ought 
t to  keep  up  the  colonnade  in  the  interior,  which 

ii  ip  these  days  of  plate-glass  may  be  easily  done 
a as  I have  shown, — each  window  being  formed 
jo  of  a single  plate  to  show  the  colonnade  in  its 


pure  principle.  The  doors  are  no  difficulty, 
and  the  window  opening  is  above  as  usual. 

Whether  to  make  the  roof  appear  or  not  is 
an  important  question.  After  trying  the  roof 
in  many  forms  without  success,  I try  the 
parapet ; aud  this,  if  an  open  balustrade,  is 
not,  I think,  incorrect  in  principle,  although 
there  is,  perhaps,  something  in  it  scarcely  so 
satisfactory  in  theory  as  if  the  roof  were  made 
part  of  the  design.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found, 
I think,  that  a parapet  has  a greater  effect 
where  dignity  of  fa?ade  is  the  object.  The 
pediment  suggests  itself, — but  this  does  not 
serve  my  purpose,  even  if  I were  more  satisfied 
than  I am  of  the  correctness  of  its  principle. 
I choose  the  parapet,  therefore,  although  under 
a sort  of  protest. 

To  keep  the  basement  free  of  windows  con- 
duces to  the  majesty  of  effect ; and  as  I can 
manage  it  conveniently,  I place  windows  in  the 
end  and  back  facades  alone. 

The  aim  of  the  whole  design  is  severe  sim- 
plicity, with  no  more  magnificence  than  may 
be  proposed  for  execution. 

If  you  should  still  pass  upon  my  work  even 
a partially  favourable  verdict,  the  careful 
thought  which  it  has  cost  me  will  be  amply 
repaid;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  my  attempt 
should  be  considered  to  be  rather  a failure,  it 
will  at  any  rate  serve  to  illustrate  what  it  is 
that  I have  meant  when  I spoke  of  the  process 
of  original  design.  Robert  Kerr. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  cast-iron  roof  of  the  Bricklayers’  Arms 
Station  of  the  South-Eastern  line  gave  way 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  whole,  ex- 
tending 400  feet  in  length,  and  in  two  spans 
of  50  feet  each  in  breadth,  came  down  with  a 
crash  like  a discharge  of  artillery,  the  whole 
range  of  buildings  being  at  once  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  ruins,  the  front  wall  only  with  the 
tower  left  standing,  but  in  so  dangerous  a 
condition  as  to  be  every  moment  expected  also 
to  fall.  At  the  time  there  were  a large  number 
of  carriages  under  the  sheds,  and  also  men  at 
work : labourers  were  at  once  employed  to 
search,  and  shortly  after  succeeded  in  rescuing 
several  porters,  frightfully  injured,  and  one 
quite  dead.  Various  causes  are  assigned  for 
this  sad  affair,  but  that  most  credited  is,  that 
while  some  of  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
turning  carriages  on  a table,  a buffer  struck 
one  of  the  upright  pillars  of  the  station,  which 
so  shook  the  whole  fabric  as  to  cause  its  fall. 
This  station,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
erected  in  1844  on  the  site  of  one,  a portion 
of  the  roof  of  which  had  previously  fallen,  with 
loss  of  life  also.  A great  number  of  men 
have  since  Wednesday  been  actively  engaged 
in  searching  the  ruins  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  any  other  parties  are  buried 
beneath  the  immense  mass  of  iron  and  stone 
work.  The  northern  line  of  roofing  stands 
entire;  but,  from  the  fact  of  the  other  two 
forming  its  main  support,  the  men  were 
obliged  to  place  poles  against  it,  to  prevent  it 
also  from  toppling  over.  At  the  time  of  the  dis- 
aster there  werefrom  150  to  200  workmen  there, 
but  it  is  believed  no  passengers  or  strangers.  * 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Great  Northern 

to  Peterborough  has  turned  public  attention 
to  the  remainder  of  the  line  as  yet  unfinished. 
That  part  of  the  main  trunk  to  the  north  of 
Retford  being  mostly  completed,  the  company 
have  now  commenced  operations  between  Ret- 
ford and  Peterborough,  and  Messrs.  Oldham 
and  Sons  have  contracted  for  that  portion  of 
the  line  between  the  former  town  and  Newark. 
These  gentlemen  having  obtained  possession 
of  certain  tracts  of  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tuxford  and  Markham,  where  the 
heaviest  portions  of  the  works  lie,  have  set 
on  a number  of  hands  at  Tuxford.  An  un- 
derstanding as  to  fares  and  tolls,  it  is  said, 
has  been  come  to  with  the  London  and  North- 

Western. The  opening  of  the  bridge  over 

the  Tweed,  at  Berwick,  on  the  York,  New- 
castle, and  Berwick  line,  by  her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince,  has  been  fixed  for  the  29th  inst., 

* When  time  and  inquiry  shall  have  elicited,  if  possible, 
some  further  insight  into  the  mysterious  cause  of  so  much 
mischief,  we  shall,  of  course,  recur  to  this  very  serious  and 
most  startling  event  : that  a most  searching  investigation 
ah  initio  must  be  made  is  but  too  obvious,  and  that  we  will 
narrowly  watch  the  progress  and  result  of  that  investiga- 
tion we  need  hardly  state  : meantime  all  that  we  or  any 
one  can  do,  imder  present  circumstances,  is  to  report  the 
facts  together  with  the  rumours  current  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press. 


when  also  the  central  station  at  Newcastle  will 
be  opened,  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  pas- 
sengers.  The  last  lift  of  the  last  tube  of  the 

Britannia  Bridge  was  completed  amid  much 
acclamation  on  Friday  in  last  week,  and  every- 
thing is  said  to  progress  so  satisfactorily  that 
the  entire  structure  will  be  opened  a fortnight 

earlier  than  was  expected. The  engine 

drivers  and  firemen  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
have  struck.  They  complain  of  unjust  fines 
and  capricious  discharges  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  them  for  less  experienced  but 
cheaper  men.  New  hands  have  been  appointed 
in  their  place,  and  the  old  have  been  looking 
closely  into  their  characters  and  accomplish- 
ments. Meantime  the  directors  have  sus- 
pended or  discontinued  the  running  of  no  less 
than  eight  daily  trains,  including  “ all  trains 
on  the  Maldon  and  Braintree  branches.”  The 
old  hands  declare  that  they  will  not  return 
under  the  present  superintendence,  and  they 
have  submitted  propositions  which  the  direc- 
tors have  refused  to  comply  with.  The 
latter  have,  however,  remitted  fines  com- 
plained of,  and  paid  the  wages  of  those 
suspended  for  alleged  faults.  The  drivers  and 
firemen,  since  their  resignation,  have  had 
various  meetings  and  deliberations  on  the 
subject  of  their  grievances,  and  the  directors, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  issued  their  version  of 
the  case,  in  the  form  of  communications  in  the 
daily  press.  It  is  not  easy,  at  present,  to  form 

any  clear  opinion  on  the  subject. On  the 

subject  of  railway  comforts  at  home  and 
abroad,  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  Household  Words, 
has  the  following,  among  other  remarks  : — 
“ On  the  French  railroads  (setting  aside  the 
question  that  the  fares  are  much  lower),  the 
second  class  carriages  are  comfortably 
cushioned,  having  pretty  silk  blinds  to  keep 
out  the  sun  ; windows  that  really  are  capable 
of  being  pulled  up  and  down,  besides  hooks 
for  hats — a great  convenience  on  a journey. 
In  winter,  in  an  English  first  class  carriage, 
there  is  no  protection  against  frost  and  damp  ; 
but  in  nearly  all  the  foreign  railways,  no  sooner 
does  the  winter  set  in  than  the  first-class  tra- 
veller finds  the  bottom  of  his  carriage  pro- 
vided with  a long  tin  case  full  of  hot  water. 
Comfort  in  railway  travelling,  is,  however, 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in  Germany. 
An  esteemed  correspondent  at  Vienna  writes  to 
us  on  this  subject  in  the  following  terms  : — 
On  the  ‘ Wiener  Neustader  Eisenbahn  (Vienna 
and  Neustadt  Railway),  the  carriages  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  class  may  each  be  said 
to  resemble  a spacious  room,  furnished  with 
seats,  something  like  a concert-room,  and 
having  a broad  passage  down  the  middle. 
Attached  to  each  carriage,  and  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  train,  is  a broad  wooden  plank, 
along  which  the  guards  are  constantly  walking, 
so  that  the  slightest  thing  amiss  could  scarcely 
occur  without  their  perceiving  it  immediately. 
Just  before  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  any 
station,  one  of  these  functionaries  quietly  opens 
the  door,  and,  instead  of  calling  out,  walks 
without  any  hurry  or  bustle  down  the  division 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  repeating,  in  a clear 
and  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  the  name  of  the 
station  approached,  and  requiring  the  tickets 
of  such  as  are  to  alight  there.  With  such  an 
arrangement — giving  ample  time  for  the  gather- 
ing together  of  coats,  canes,  umbrellas,  re- 
ticules, and  so  forth — even  Martha  Struggles 
herself  might  have  got  through  a journey  un- 
scathed and  ‘ unflustered.’  ” The  railway 

calls  for  the  month  of  August,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  at  present  ascertained,  amount 
to  195, 936J.  against  1,154,527/.  at  the  same 
date  last  year.  The  proportion  called  by 
foreign  companies  is  22,211/.  In  August,  last 
year,  there  were  no  calls  by  foreign  companies. 

On  Friday  week  a locomotive  engine, 

only  10  tons  in  weight,  instead  of  25,  arrived 
at  Waverley-bridge  from  Glasgow,  with  a train 
of  six  carriages.  The  engine  is  said  to  be  on 
the  principle  of  Adams’s  patent,  designed  for 
short  distances,  and  is  only  to  be  attached  to 
a single  carriage,  capable,  however,  of  carrying 
about  100  passengers.  The  experimental  trip 
was  understood  to  have  been  quite  success- 
ful.  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  has  affirmed  a decision  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  finding  provisional  commit- 
teemen not  liable,  by  mere  consent  to  have 
their  names  on  the  list  of  provisional  com- 
mittees, to  be  called  on  to  contribute  to  ex- 
penses afterwards  incurred. 
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THE  BUILDING  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

At  a meeting  recently  held  in  Bakewell,  Mr. 
Paxton  gave  the  following  particulars  of  his 
intended  building.  He  said  it  would  be  2,100 
feet  long  by  400  broad.  The  centre  aisle 
would  be  120  feet  broad,  or  10  feet  wider  than 
the  Conservatory  at  Chatsworth.  When  he 
commenced  designing  this  building  he  knew 
that  so  vast  a structure  as  this  must  necessa- 
rily be  made  as  simple  as  possible  in  its  details, 
else  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  make  it  up  with  as 
few  details  as  possible.  The  glass  and  its  iron 
supports  comprised  the  whole  structure.  The 
columns  were  precisely  the  same  throughout 
the  building,' and  would  fit  every  part:  the 
same  might  be  said  of  each  of  the  bars ; and 
every  piece  of  glass  would  be  of  the  same  size 
— namely,  four  feet  long.  No  numbering  or 
marking  would  be  required,  and  the  whole 
would  be  put  together  like  a piece  of  machi- 
nery. Mr.  Paxton  explained  that  the  water 
is  brought  down  valleys  on  the  roof,  and 
thence  down  the  columns  ; that  the  water 
in  no  instance  has  farther  than  12  feet  to  run 
before  it  is  delivered  into  the  valleys  or  gut- 
ters ; and  that  the  whole  is  so  constructed  as 
to  carry  the  water  outside,  and  the  condensed 
water  inside.  The  building  is  divided  into 
broad  and  narrow  compartments,  and  by  tying 
these  together  there  is  little  for  the  cross-ties 
of  the  centre  to  carry.  The  building  is  entirely 
divided  into  twenty-four  places — in  short, 
every  thing  runs  to  twenty- four,  so  that  the 
work  is  made  to  square  and  fit,  without  any 
small  detail  being  left  to  carry  out.  The  num- 
ber of  columns,  15  feet  long,  is  6,024  : there 
are  3,000  gallery  bearers;  1,245  wrought- 
iron  girders;  45  miles  of  sash  bars  ; and 
1,073,760  feet  of  glass  to  cover  the  whole. 
The  gallery  of  the  building  would  be  24  feet 
wide,  and  would  extend  a distance  of  nearly 
six  miles.  Now  if,  after  the  purposes  of  the 
exhibition  are  answered,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  let  the  building  remain — and  he  sincerely 
hoped  it  would  not  be  pulled  down  nor  shipped 
to  America — if  they  chose  to  let  it  remain,  see 
to  what  a purpose  it  might  be  applied.  There 
might  be  made  an  excellent  carriage  drive 
round  the  interior,  as  well  as  a road  for  eques- 
trians, with  the  centre  tastefully  laid  out  and 
planted,  and  then  there  would  be  nearly  six 
miles  of  room  in  the  galleries  for  a promenade 
for  the  public.  With  regard  to  the  ventila- 
tion and  the  rays  of  light,  he  would  say  that 
the  former  was  a very  peculiar  part  of  the  plan. 
The  whole  building  four  feet  round  the  bottom 
will  be  filled  with  louver,  or  “ luffer  ” boards, 
so  placed  as  to  admit  air,  but  exclude  rain.  On 
the  inside  of  that  there  will  be  a canvas  to 
move  up  and  down,  and  in  very  hot  weather  it 
may  be  watered  and  the  interior  kept  cool. 
The  top  part  of  the  centre  building  is  put  up 
almost  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  found  that,  if  he 
had  erred  at  all  in  respect  of  the  means  of 
ventilation,  there  would  be  found  too  much 
rather  than  too  little.  By  covering  the  greater 
part  of  the  building  with  canvas,  a gentle  light 
would  be  thrown  over  the  whole  building;  and 
the  whole  of  the  glass  at  the  top  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  building  would  give  a 
direct  light  to  the  interior. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  pro- 
jector’s own  statement,  not  ours. 


BUILDING  WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Poor-Law  Commissioners  are  erecting 
the  following  union  workhouses  through  the 
country,  according  to  drawings  furnished  by 
their  architect,  Mr.  George  Wilkinson  ; viz., 
Killedy  sart,  county  Clare,  to  cost  about  5,000/.; 
Skull,  about  5,000/., — Clonakilty,  about  5,200/. 
— both  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Also  one  at 
Dromore  West,  cost  about  4,500/.;  and  at 
Newport,  county  Mayo,  cost  about  5,100/. 
There  have  been  plans,  &c.  furnished,  and 
tenders  received  by  Mr.  John  Louch,  archi- 
tect, for  additions  to  St.  Mathias’s  Church, 
Dublin.  The  style  of  the  present  building  is 
Grecian.  There  is  also  a school-house  in  con- 
nection with  this  church  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion : cost,  when  complete,  will  be  about 
1,000/.:  the  drawings,  &c.  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  same  architect. 

The  Society  of  Ancient  Concerts  are  erect- 
ing additions  to  their  concert-rooms,  Dublin, 
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consisting  of  new  dining,  drawing,  and  prac- 
tice-rooms, at  rear  of  present  buildings  : the 
plans  are  by  Mr.  N.  Jackson,  architect:  the 
cost  will  be  about  1,590?.:  Mr.  G.  Farrell, 
builder. 

The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Stephen’s- 
green,  Dublin,  is  nearly  finished : it  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  late  Lord  Man- 
ners’s mansion,  and  embraces  the  two  adjacent 
houses:  Mr.  Geo.  Papworth  is  the  architect. 

The  Board  of  Superintendence,  Kilkenny, 
are  erecting  large  additions  to  their  gaol,  for 
the  accommodation  of  an  increased  number  of 
inmates.  The  style  of  those  buildings  now  in 
progress  is  Early  Norman;  the  designs  were 
selected  from  a number  of  others  in  competi- 
tion : Mr.  Wm.  D.  Smith,  Dublin,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

The  Board  of  Superintendence  of  Newry 
are  adding  considerably  to  their  bridewell. 
The  drawings  have  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Caldbeck,  architect.  The  cost  will  be 
about  1,300?. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  are  erecting  a 
wing  building,  and  adding  an  additional  story 
to  part  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Grangegorman- 
lane,  Dublin,  for  the  reception  of  a larger 
number  of  lunatics. 

The  Royal  Arcade  Hotel,  Dublin  (Mr. 
Anderson,  proprietor)  is  being  considerably 
augmented.  Mr.  Caldbeck,  architect.  The 
style  is  Italian. 

There  is  a new  court-house  erecting  at  New- 
townards,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Caldbeck, 
to  whom  the  premium  of  25?.  was  awarded  in 
competition  for  the  same.  The  cost  will  be 
about  2,000?. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  ad- 
vertised for  tenders  for  altering  and  repairing 
the  churches  of  St.  Paul,  city  of  Cork ; 
Ardnageehy,  Ballycotton,  and  Carrigrohane, 
county  of  Cork. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  are  at  present  laying  out  thousands 
of  pounds  at  the  Blackwall  terminus,  Cork. 
Extensive  stores  and  offices  are  being  built, 
and  as  they  are  all  fire-proof,  no  such  accident 
as  the  late  burning  of  the  station-house  can 
again  occur.  The  company  have  arranged  with 
Mr.  Paul  M'Swiney,  of  that  city,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  extensive  iron  roof,  resting  on  metal 
pillars.  A considerable  portion  of  the  work  is 
complete.  An  adjacent  iron  bridge  has  also 
lately  been  constructed,  the  materials  of  which 
were  supplied  from  the  foundry  of  Mr. 
M'Swiney.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of 
men  employed  at  the  terminus,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  officers  on  the  spot,  the 
directors  have  resolved  on  building  a large 
square  of  houses,  for  station-master  and  men 
employed  to  reside  in. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  Columb- 
kill  is  about  being  erected  at  Clonmore,  county 
Louth,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Bourke, 
architect.  The  style  is  Gothic,  of  the  middle 
period— the  plan  cruciform.  At  the  angle  of 
the  south  elevation  there  is  to  be  a large  square 
and  lofty  tower,  with  buttresses,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a spire. 


THE  BUILDINGS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

Professor  Rangabe  read  a paper  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  on  the  additions  made  to  our 
knowledge,  of  Greek  art  by  recent  discoveries, 
from  which  we  extract  those  portions  that  re- 
late specially  to  architecture.* 

In  Arcadia  — the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Pelasgians,  who  pretended  to  have  seen  the 
creation  of  the  moon,  and  who  at  least  pre- 
ceded the  Hellenic  race — polygonical  walls  are 
discovered  everyday;  and  in  a valley  unknown 
to  travellers,  between  the  Lake  Stymphalus 
and  the  Mount  Trachys  of  Orchomenos,  I had 
myself  the  happiness,  two  years  ago,  of  dis- 
covering at  the  very  spot  where  Pansanius 
(viii.  23)  places  it,  the  town  of  Halea,  long 
sought  for,  and  not  as  yet  perceived  by  any  of 
my  predecessors.  This  ruin  presents  one  of 
the  most  imposing  examples  of  Pelasgic  archi- 
tecture, and  at  least  two-thirds  of  it  are  in  a 
state  of  rare  preservation.  Its  form  is  that  of 
a triangle,  whose  basis  lay  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  whose  two  sides  rise  up  on 
its  flank.  The  latter  only  are  standing,  and 
they  attain  often  a height  of  5m.,  and  contain 
* Reported  fully  in  Literary  Gazette, 
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37  square  towers.  A parallelogram  traced  on 
the  summit  of  the  triangle,  forms  the  acropolis 
of  the  fortress,  whose  walls  are  composed  of 
gigantic  polygonical  blocks,  and  the  lintel  of 
whose  doors  consists  of  two  inclined  stones, 
which  mutually  support  each  other. 

But  in  Argolis,  the  very  seat  of  the  power 
of  the  Atrides,  the  discoveries  have  not 
been  few.  At  the  same  time  with  Halea, 

I saw  in  a little  valley,  separated  from  the 
Argolic  plain  by  a rising  ground,  and  quite 
close  to  Mycenae,  a square  edifice  till  then 
unknown,  of  the  finest  polygonical  style,  each 
side  being  ll£m.  in  length,  and  rising  in  per- 
fect preservation  to  the  height  of  3m.,  where 
its  coping  still  exists.  The  interior  was  divided 
into  three  compartments,  but  the  separations 
are  almost  entirely  destroyed.  This  monu- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has 
yet  been  discovered,  as  it  discloses  to  us  a 
particular  branch  of  Homeric  architecture.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  at  so  short  a distance 
from  Mycenae,  an  edifice  belonging  to  the 
class  of  those  which  excited  so  highly  the 
admiration  of  the  ancients,  should  remain  un- 
noticed by  them.  I am  therefore  tempted  to 
suppose  that  this  is  no  other  than  the  tower 
of  Polygnotus,  as  it  was  called,  where  Aratus, 
on  his  way  from  Algos  to  Phlius,  had  a meet- 
ing with  his  conspirators.  (Plut.  Vit.  Arat. 
6 and  7.) 

I was  present  at  the  excavations  made  at 
Tyrinth  by  the  illustrious  German  antiquarian, 
Thiersch,  and  I witnessed  the  highly  interest- 
ing result  which  he  obtained.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  hill  of  the  Cyclops  he  discovered  a 
range  of  bases  of  columns;  and  this  fact,  com- 
bined with  the  column  already  known  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Antrides,  and  that  of  the 
basso-rilievo  of  the  lions  at  Mycenae,  tend  to 
modify  the  ideas  held  until  now  on  Pelasgic 
architecture,  and  to  prove  that  the  principle  of 
the  columns — of  a primitive  form,  undoubtedly, 
but  containing  the  germ  of  the  diverse  forms 
developed  later  by  the  Dorians  and  Ionians — 
was,  if  not  an  indispensable  part,  at  least  an 
ornament  frequently  employed  in  the  buildings 
of  Homeric  times.  Another  discovery  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  architecture  and 
ethnological  history  of  that  remote  period,  has 
just  been  made  in  the  south  of  Ebea.  Wal- 
pole had  already  seen  and  described  (Travels, 
vol.  i.),  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ocha,  an 
edifice  of  a peculiar  form  and  of  an  archaic 
style.  Its  walls  are  composed  of  very  large 
parallelogramical  blocks  of  unequal  dimen- 
sions; and  its  roof  consists  of  several  layers  of 
stones,  which  advance  on  each  side  towards 
the  centre,  jutting  out  considerably  the  one 
beyond  the  other,  instead  of  forming  a smooth 
surface  as  in  the  treasury  at  Mycenae.  But 
from  this  specimen  of  architecture,  curious  as 
it  was,  from  its  differing  from  the  usual  forms 
of  ancient  art,  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
to  further  our  knowledge  of  that  art,  because  it 
only  furnished  one  isolated  example.  But  at 
Styra,  the  town  famous  for  its  quarries,  situ- 
ated at  the  northern  foot  of  the  same  mountain, 
the  discovery  was  made,  a few  years  ago,  of 
three  buildings  of  the  same  nature,  one  of 
which  is  peculiar  for  its  roof  being  circular. 
On  another  peak  of  Mount  Ocha,  I myself 
visited,  only  last  summer,  several  edifices,  the 
evident  remains  of  a very  ancient  town,  sus- 
pended on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  equally  inac- 
cessible by  sea  or  by  land,  and  known  only  to 
the  shepherds  of  those  wild  regions,  who  give 
it  the  name  of  Archanpolis , or  ancient  town. 
These  buildings  are  constructed  on  the  same 
architectural  principles  ; and  I have  heard 
another  position  described  not  far  from  the 
Cavo  d’Oro,  as  the  Venetians  called  the  Capha- 
rea,  where  more  such  ruins  exist.  * * 

But  the  discoveries  made  in  Greece  since  her 
emancipation  have  not  less  served  to  rectify 
and  to  extend  the  notions  already  possessed 
on  Classical  Architecture.  The  Propylea 
having  been  disencumbered  from  the  modern 
fortifications  which  concealed  them  from  view, 
and  having  now  reappeared  in  all  their  ancient 
harmony,  it  is  easily  recognised  that  their 
magnificence  corresponded  fully  with  that  of 
the  immortal  monuments  to  which  they  gave 
access,  and  that  their  superb  flight  of  steps 
occupied  the  whole  width  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Acropolis,  descended  probably  to  the 
Agora,  and  was  ornamented  on  either  side  by 
terraces  supporting  statues  and  temples.  One 
of  the  latter,  the  Temple  of  Victory  without 
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wings,  the  finest  jewel  of  the  Acropolis’  crown  1 
of  monuments — which  had  disappeared  be-H 
tween  1G7G,  when  Spohn  and  Wheeler  tra-ij 
veiled  in  Greece,  and  1751,  when  Stuartil 
visited  it — now  discovered  again  under  a ; 
Turkish  bastion,  and  restored,  offers  to  study  ;jl 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  examples  1 
of  the  tetrastylos  amphiprostylos  of  the  Ionic  i[i 
order  which  exists  in  the  world.  The  mould- If 
ings  of  its  entablature,  as  well  as  those  of  the  if 
Propylea  and  of  the  Parthenon,  bear  evident  ij 
traces  of  painted  ornaments,  and  put  it  beyond  it 
all  doubt  that  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  | 
temples  were  painted  in  Greece,  like  those  of> 
Sicily,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  as  well  as  at;: 
more  ancient  periods,  when  they  were  often  it 
replaced  by  terracotta.  In  the  Pinacothek, 
which  contained  the  famous  pictures  of  Pro-  P 
togenes,  the  walls  which  the  French  or  Cata-  j 
lanian  dukes  had  constructed  to  convert  this  i! 
part  of  the  Propylea  into  their  Chancery  j 
having  been  destroyed,  the  original  partitions  : 
have  been  brought  to  light;  and  I think  that  I 
the  examination  of  these  and  of  the  walls  : of  > 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  may  give  the  solution  i 
of  the  question  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  controversy, — namely,  whether  the  i 
ancients  painted  exclusively  on  the  walls  or  on  r 
panels  of  wood,  by  proving  that  the  Pina- 
cothek was  covered  with  panels,  or,  rather,  • 
moveable  pictures  ; whereas  the  paintings  in 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  were  executed  on  a ; 
Stucco  fixed  to  the  wall  itself. 

The  Parthenon,  in  spite  of  the  exact  'and 
conscientious  work  of  Cockerell,  when  de- 
livered of  the  barbaric  ruins  which  insulted 
its  grandeur,  had  still  secrets  to  disclose ; and 
it  is  well  known  that  attentive  observations  t 
have  taught  the  astonished  architects  of 
modern  times,  that  of  all  those  lines  whose  t 
magnificent  harmony  is  the  source  of  the  in-  ■ 
i ini  table  beauty  of  this  edifice,  there  is  not  one  : 
which  is  a straight  line  ; that  with  a depth  of 
science  which  would  put  to  fault  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  profoundest  mathematician,  the  : 
architect,  imitating  nature  who  avoids  a 
straight  line  in  her  organic  productions,  had 
composed  a system  of  curves  beyond  the  skill 
of  modern  art  to  combine  or  reproduce. 

The  Erechtheum,  that  enigma  of  architecture, 
can  also  be  better  understood  since  it  has  been 
raised  from  its  ruins  ; and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
now  evident  that  this  Temple  was  double,  in 
spite  of  its  having  four  names,  and  that  the 
singular  distribution  of  the  house  consecrated 
to  Erechtheus  which  it  replaced  had  been 
adopted  in  its  construction.” 


CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  church  at  Rusthall,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  Wednesday  last.  This  new 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  is  a cruci- 
form structure,  with  a south  porch  and  a ves- 
try on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
style  is  Early  English.  The  walls  are  thick 
and  are  constructed  entirely  of  the  stone  of 
the  country,  from  Mr.  Powell’s  quarry.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  430  adults  and  children. 
The  nave  is  internally  57  feet  long  and  25  feet 
wide,  and  is  lighted  by  nine  single  lancetjwin- 
dows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  and  two  in 
the  west  end,  which  has  also  a spherical  foli- 
ated window  in  the  centre  of  the  gable.  These 
windows  have  bold  splays,  which  are  formed 
into  trefoil  heads  from  the  springing  line. 
The  transepts  are  17  feet  long,  and  17  feet 
wide,  and  have  triplet  windows  in  each  gable. 
The  north  transept  has  a trefoil  opening  to  the 
organ  gallery,  and  a similar  doorway  on  the 
west  side.  The  tower  is  23  feet  square  exter- 
nally, and  is  supported  by  bold  splayed  piers 
and  arches  with  the  additions  of  shafts  and 
mouldings  to  that  arch  only  that  faces  the 
east.  The  chancel  is  27  feet  long  by  17  feet 
wide,  and  is  raised  two  steps  above  the  re- 
mainder of  the  church.  The  walls  are  per- 
forated with  an  enriched  triplet  window  at  the 
east  gable  and  three  trefoil  lancets  on  the  sides. 
The  shafts  in  the  chancel  are  of  polished  Der- 
byshire marble,  with  Caen  stone  capitals,  &c. 
The  roofs  are  open  throughout  and  stained. 
The  tower  is  78  feet  high.  The  octagonal 
stone  turret  terminates  under  the  upper  stage, 
and  the  belfry  has  four  moulded  lancelets 
opening  on  each  face,  with  corbelled  parapet. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles ; 
and  quarries  from  the  same  county  are  used 
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for  the  floor  and  the  aisles.  Minton’s  encaus- 
tic tiles  are  laid  in  the  chancel,  and  the  steps 
and  borders  are  formed  with  Hutchisonised 
stone.  The  sittings  are  of  stained  deal  and  the 
pulpit  of  carved  oak  on  a stone  base.  The 
font  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  carved  foliage,  in 
eight  compartments.  The  stained  glass  in  the 
nave  was  from  Messrs.  Powell’s  manufactory, 
Whitefriars,  and,  together  with  the  font,  altar- 
cloth,  and  communion  plate,  were  donations. 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Stevens,  of  Derby,  is  the 
architect  of  the  church,  and  in  the  superin- 
tendence has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  N.  E. 
Stevens.  The  works  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Constable,  of  Penshurst. The  build- 

ing of  the  new  church  and  schools  at  Forest 
Gate,  West  Ham,  has  commenced,  on  a 
site  nearly  facing  the  Pawnbrokers’  Alms- 
houses.  The  chief  stone  of  the  Free  Gram- 

mar and  Commercial  Schools  at  Lough- 
borough was  laid  on  Friday  week. The  re- 

storation of  Whitwick  Church  has  been  so  far 
completed  that  the  building  was  to  be  opened 

on  20th  inst. A new  church  and  a Catholic 

chapel  are  to  be  shortly  erected  at  Banbury. 

The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  built  in  East- 

street,  Southampton,  was  opened  on  Friday 
week.  It  holds  1,100  persons,  and  will  have 
cost  4,000/.  building  and  fitting.  It  is  in  the 
Decorated  style.  The  open  roof  and  the  pews, 
&c.,  are  stained  in  oak.  There  are  some  evi- 
dent departures  from  the  architect’s  design, 

according  to  a local  paper. The  foundation- 

stone  of  a new  school  was  laid  at  Inkberrowon 
Thursday  week.  It  will  accommodate  150 
children  of  both  sexes ; estimated  cost,  500 /. 
Mr.  Perkins,  of  Worcester,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Redditch,  the  builder. 

The  first  stone  of  an  infant  school  was 

laid  at  Studley,  on  Thursday  in  week  before 
last,  by  the  sister  of  the  founder,  Mrs.  Finley, 

wife  of  the  vicar. On  Monday  week  the 

foundation-stone  of  “ the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Jesus  ” was  laid  at  Lydbrook,  Forest  of  Dean, 
and  coins  deposited  by  Mrs.  Davis  of  East- 

bank-court. The  foundation-stone  of  a new 

church  to  he  built  at  Ogley  Hay,  near  Walsall, 
was  to  be  laid  on  Thursday  week.  Upwards  of 
1,000/.  have  been  raised  towards  the  building, 
a site  granted,  a stone  quarry  thrown  open  to 
its  erection  by  Mr.  W.  Stubbs,  of  Hammer- 
wich,  and  various  materials  and  teamwork 
promised  by  other  contributors. A monu- 

ment in  commemoration  of  the  services  and 
death  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  80th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  or  Staffordshire  Volunteers,  who 
fell  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  has  been  placed  in 
the  southern  transept  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 
The  work  is  by  Mr.  P.  Hollins,  and  consists  of  a 
black  marble  tomb,  of  Egyptian  architecture, 
surmounted  by  an  Egyptian  sphinx  in  white 
i marble.  In  the  same  material,  at  the  front  of 
I the  tomb,  and  resting  on  its  base,  is  a military 
I trophy,  and  over  this,  at  top  of  inscription- 
I tablet,  a basso-relievo  of  a soldier’s  funeral. 

The  Egyptian  architecture  and  sphinx  are 
! adopted  in  commemoration  of  honours  won  by 

I this  regiment  in  Egypt. Christ  Church, 

i Pitsmoor,  Sheffield,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
’ was  consecrated,  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  by 
l the  Archbishop  of  York.  It  has  seats  for 
; about  800,  of  which  5G0  are  free.  The  style  is 
Early  Decorated  English.  The  plan  is  cruci- 
1 form,  with  western  tower;  roofs  open,  and 
] plastered  between  the  principal  timbers.  The 
< entire  length  of  the  interior  is  91  feet  6 inches, 
i and  the  greatest  breadth  (in  transepts)  68  feet 
I 6 inches.  Width  across  nave  and  aisles 
! 51  feet;  height  of  nave  to  ridge  40  feet.  The 
i entire  cost  of  church  and  ground  has  been 
: 2,650/.  1,850/.  have  been  raised  by  subscrip- 

l tion,  500/.  given  by  the  Incorporated  Society 
( of  London  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
i sioners,  leaving  300/.  to  be  provided.  The 
; architects  were  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Son,  of 
! Sheffield,  and  Mr.  John  Ridal  was  the  con- 
i tractor. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Hull  Workhouse  has  been  condemned 

I by  the  guardians,  who  recommend  the  construc- 

i tion  of  a new  one  for  the  united  parishes  of  Holy 
I'  Trinity  and  St.  Mary. Preparations  are 

I I being  made  for  the  erection  of  a new  dock  at 

i ! Seaharn  Harbour.  The  foundation  stone  is 
( expected  to  be  laid  in  the  course  of  a week  or 
i two. The  new  church  at  Drigg  was  con- 

[ s secrated  on  Tuesday  in  week  before  last  by 


the  Bishop  of  Chester. A large  sculptured 

statue  in  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  fell  to  the 
ground  on  Wednesday  in  last  week.  The 

mass  weighed  several  hundred  weight. 

Glastonbury  Abbey  came  under  the  auc- 
tioneer’s hammer  on  Wednesday  week,  but 
fell  into  the  vendor’s  own  hands  at  the  nomi- 
nal sum  of  35,000  guineas  : 33,000  had  been 
bid.  The  abbey  will  now  be  sold  simply  with 
the  residence  and  its  own  demesne  enclosed 

within  the  old  abbey  walls. The  Trevethin 

Water-works  Company  are  about  to  make  and 
complete  their  water-works,  with  reservoir, 
sluices,  pipes,  &c.,  on  plans  by  Mr.  T.  G. 

Hardie,  C.E.,  of  Newport,  in  Wales. A 

new  court-room  is  to  be  formed  at  the  Borough 
Court,  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Bellhouse,  the 

contractor. The  price  of  Gas  at  Bury  is  to 

be  reduced  to  7s.  6d.  per  1,000  feet  in  October. 

-The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  work- 

houseat  Bradford  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week. 

Shares  to  the  amount  of  nearly  10,000/. 

of  the  16,000/.  required  have  been  subscribed 
for  the  new  music-hall  projected  at  Bradford. 
A public  meeting  has  been  held  there  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a public  park,  as  a 
testimonial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Alderman 
Salt  has  offered  1,000/.  if  the  town  will  contri- 
bute 9,000/. The  foundation-stone  of  a 

new  savings-bank  was  laid  at  Howden  on 

Monday  week. -The  old  Tuscan  church  of 

St.  Bartholomew,  at  Whitworth,  near  Rochdale, 
is  now  to  be  sold,  for  removal  within  8 months. 

The  extensive  additional  new  buildings  to 

the  House  of  Correction  for  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  at  Northallerton,  are  nearly  finished, 
having  been  more  than  a year  in  progress. 
The  old  prison  has  been  built  up  one  story 
higher,  being  now  three  stories  in  height,  the 
same  as  the  new;  by  which  upwards  of  140 
new  cells  have  been  obtained.  There  are  ex- 
tensive new  apartments  for  cooking,  washing, 
and  other  purposes,  with  workshops  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  two  high  towers  have  been 
built  for  ventilation.  Some  persons  who  have 
visited  it,  says  a contemporary,  “ state  that  it  is  a 
fortress  without,  but  a palace  within,  each  cell 
being  furnished  with  hard  and  soft  water  by 
pipes,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  comfort 
of  the  prisoners.”  A new  chapel  has  also  been 

built. During  a recent  thunder-storm  at 

York,  the  bell-turret  of  the  new  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  in  George-street  (Mr.  Hanson, 
architect),  was  shattered,  and,  by  a singular 
coincidence,  Mr.  Hanson’s  father  was  struck 
down  by  the  lightning  in  the  New-walk  at 
York  during  the  same  storm,  and  rendered 
insensible.  His  eye  was  blackened  and 
his  body  otherwise  discoloured,  but  he 
afterwards  recovered.  Another  bell  turret 
was  injured,  namely,  that  of  the  Diocesan 
Training  School,  in  Lord  Mayor’s-walk,  and 
the  lightning  had  there  run  along  and  melted 
a gaspipe,  and  set  fire  to  the  roof,  which, 
however,  was  fortunately  an  open  one,  and  the 
fire  was  speedily  extinguished. St.  Mat- 

thew’s Church,  Grosmont,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  on  Thursday  week.  If 
our  authority  be  right,  this  church  was  built  in 
1841.  Messrs.  Hirst  and  Moffat,  of  Doncaster, 
were  the  architects.  The  building  is  the  Pointed 
style,  and  has  been  constructed  to  hold  216  per- 
sons. The  ground,  withland  adjacent  for  a burial 
ground,  and  parsonage  and  school-house,  was 
the  gift  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Egton. 
A Sunderland  correspondent  of  the  Gates- 
head Observer  says — “ The  directors  of  the 
Sunderland  Subscription  Gas  Company,  who 
only  three  years  ago  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  supply  gas  with  any  profit  at  less 
than  7s.  per  1,000  feet,  having  had  this  delu- 
sion corrected  by  their  rivals,  the  Corporation 
company,  now  announce,  in  consequence  of 
the  success  of  the  low-price  experiment,  a re- 
duction to  3s.  6d.  per  1,000;  while  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation  company,  still  more 
liberal,  have  reduced  the  price  from  4s.  to  3s. 
per  1,000  net.  Sirloins  as  well  as  barons  of 

beef  will  now  be  roasted  by  gas.” The 

Commissioners  of  the  river  Wear  are  about 
to  improve  the  Sunderland  dock  entrance 
by  removing  a ledge  of  rock  on  a plan 
prepared  by  their  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Meik,  at  the  pier  and  harbour  works,  Sunder- 
land.  The  Sunderland  Dock  Company  are 

about  to  have  made  and  erected  the  masting 
shear  machinery  for  the  design  of  which  they 
lately  awarded  10/.  The  company  have  been 
called  on  by  dissatisfied  parties  to  exhibit  the 


prize  model  to  the  shareholders,  as  “ they  have 
not  fulfilled  their  contract.”  Meantime  the 
plan  and  specification  lie  at  the  engineer’s 
office  at  the  dock  offices,  Sunderland. 
The  Town-Council  of  Berwick  have  re- 
solved to  memorialise.  Sir  George  Grey,  Lord 
Ossulston,  and  the  members  of  the  borough, 
for  their  interference  to  prevent  the  Board  of 

Ordnance  disposing  of  the  ramparts. The 

Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  commenced  another 
extensive  enterprise  at  Granton,  near  Edin- 
burgh, namely,  a patent  slip  or  railway  incline 
for  raising  and  repairing  vessels.  The  design 
is  said  to  be  on  the  largest  scale  yet  attempted, 
being  available  for  vessels  even  of  1,200  tons 

burden. Another  of  the  Irish  workhouses, 

that  of  Kanturk,  has  just  been  burnt  to  the 
groqnd. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

A telegraphic  wire  having  been  sunk  in 
the  sea  and  “ Canal  Grande”  at  Venice,  suc- 
cessful experiments  have  been  made  between 
the  railway  terminus  and  the  residence  of  the 

governor. Mr.  Livingston,  a gentleman  in 

New  York,  connected  with  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company,  has  proposed  to  the  managers 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  the  experi- 
ment of  employing  the  pupils  in  the  work  of 
the  offices, — a duty  for  which  their  industry, 
perseverance,  and  powers  of  concentration  are 

said  admirabiy  to  fit  them. The  Journal  de 

Calais  states  that  a number  of  English  work- 
men have  arrived  at  Calais  to  lay  down  the  sub- 
marine line  of  international  telegraph  between 
England  and  France,  and  that  they  are  at 
work  at  Cape  Grimez. The  Electric  Tele- 

graph Company  have  resolved,  it  is  said,  to 
transmit  messages  between  their  principal  me- 
tropolitan stations  at  a charge  of  Is.  for  com- 
munications not  exceeding  20  words. The 

Queen’s  speech,  delivered  shortly  after  two 
o’clock  on  Thursday  week,  was  distributed  by 
telegraph  from  the  Central  Station,  Lothbury, 
to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Hull,  Bir- 
mingham, Derby,  York,  Newcastle,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow,  by  shortly  after  three 
o’clock.  The  speech,  consisting  of  502  words, 
was  streamed  off’  at  the  rate  of  45  and  52 

words  a minute. It  has  been  found,  as  we 

anticipated,  that  gutta  percha,  though  a good 
insulater,  will  not  do  as  the  sole  or  exterior 
covering  for  wires,  particularly  of  submarine 
telegraphs.  Water,  especially  salt  water,  con- 
verts it  into  a hydrated  conductor.  Impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  it  is  said  to  resist  this 
action  of  water;  but  for  greater  security,  Mr. 
Siemens,  of  Berlin,  recommends  covering  the 
gutta  percha  itself  with  a mixture  of  marine 
glue,  coal  tar,  and  resin.  Mr.  Siemens  has 
constructed  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  coat- 
ing wires  with  gutta  percha.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder,  filled  with  heated  gutta  percha,  and 
kept  in  that  state  by  a warm-water  bath.  A 
piston  working  within  the  cylinder  presses  the 
semi-fluid  gutta  percha  through  nine  holes  in 
a conical  piece  at  the  bottom,  through  which 
the  wires  slowly  pass  through  the  air  to  the 
winding  drums,  which  are  at  sufficient  dis- 
tances to  allow  the  covering  thoroughly  to  set 
before  being  wound  up.  The  same  gentleman, 
in  a communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  recommends  underground 
telegraphs  in  preference  to  those  exposed  to 
atmospheric  vicissitudes. 


iStocellanra. 

Report  on  British  Railways. — The 
Board  of  Commissioners  on  Railways  have 
issued  a report  for  1S49,  from  which,  and  from 
certain  returns  quoted  in  it,  it  appears  that  on 
30  th  June  of  last  year  1,504  miles  of  railway  were 
in  course  of  construction,  and  5,132  miles  of 
authorized  line  not  commenced,  since  which 
time  up  to  the  end  of  year  576  miles  have  been 
opened.  It  also  appears  that  all  work  has 
ceased  on  about  350  miles  of  lines  returned  as 
in  progress  in  1848,  and  which  for  the  present 
may  be  considered  as  abandoned  or  postponed ; 
that  no  great  length  of  new  line  has  been  com- 
menced since  last  year,  and  probably  only  about 
1,000  miles  out  of  6,030  miles  which  still  re- 
mained to  be  opened  at  the  end  of  1849  were 
in  progress  of  construction  at  that  time.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  constructing  railways,  between  May  1,  1848, 
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and  June  30,  1849,  was  84,361,  against  an  in- 
crease of  3,280  upon  lines  opened ; and  in  all 
200,000  persons  employed  of  late  years  on 
railways  must  now  be  seeking  a livelihood  in 
other  ways.  The  total  amount  expended  upon 
railways  at  the  end  of  1849  was  about 
220,000,000/.  At  the  end  of  1849  the  5,996 
miles  in  operation  represented  a capital  of 
about  197,500,000/.  The  gross  receipts  in 
1849  amounted  to  11,806,000/.;  net  available 
profit  about  6,729,420 /.  or  3.40  per  cent.  The 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  during  1849 
amounted  to  1 1,806,498/.,  of  which  6,277,892/. 
was  for  passengers,  and  5,528,606/.  for  goods, 
cattle,  parcels,  mails,  &c.  The  number  of 
passengers  was  63,841,539,  of  which  7,292,811 
were  first  class,  23,521,650  second,  15,686,911 
third,  17,203,411  parliamentary,  and  136,755 
mixed.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  first 
amounted  to  1,927,768/.;  second,  2,530,968/.; 
third,  711,592/.;  parliamentary,  1,104,884/.; 
mixed,  2,678/.  The  parliamentary  continues 
to  increase  considerably ; for,  at  one  period,  the 
third  produced  much  more  than  the  parlia- 
mentary. Finally,  it  is  rather  remakable  that 
what  all  the  rampant  royalty  of  railway  kings, 
in  the  hey-day  of  railway  prosperity,  could  not 
or  would  not  do  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  safety  has  been  done  by  the  chastening 
influence  of  a little  adversity  ; for  it  appears 
from  the  return  quoted  in  this  report,  that  in 
1849  “only  five  passengers  were  killed  from 
causes  beyond  their  own  control,  being  a great 
reduction  on  the  number  thus  returned  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  number  returned  as  in- 
jured by  accidental  causes  beyond  their  own 
control  has  also  been  very  much  decreased, 
being  one-third  less  than  in  1848,  so  that, 
considering  that  the  passengers  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  railways  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1849  amounted  to  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  upon  the  preceding  year,  and  of  16 
per  cent,  upon  the  number  conveyed  in  1847, 
it  is  most  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  there  has 
not  been  a corresponding  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  accidents.” 

The  Iron  Trade. — A notice  has  been 
issued  to  the  men  employed  at  the  several 
ironworks  in  the  Merthyr  district,  announcing 
that  a reduction  of  wages,  to  the  extent  of 
10  per  cent.,  will  shortly  be  made.  In  pig- 
iron  more  furnaces  have  been  put  out  of  blast 
in  the  South  Staffordshire  district.  The  quality 
of  Staffordshire  iron,  too,  appears  to  be  dete- 
riorating in  the  midst  of  other  adverse  circum- 
stances. “ By  the  admission  of  hot  blast, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  cinders  and  other 
worthless  materials,  into  our  furnaces,”  says  a 
Birmingham  paper,  “ by  the  substitution  of  pigs 
brought  from  various  distant  parts  for  those 
made  in  our  own  district — by  the  introduction  of 
squeezers,  puddling  from  the  blast,  and  many 
other  questionable  inventions,  the  quality  of 
our  manufactured  iron  is  so  affected  that  Staf- 
fordshire iron  will  soon  be  not  Staffordshire, 
and  will  cease  to  be  trusted  for  those  important 
purposes  for  which  it  is  naturally  pre-emi- 
nently adapted ; hence,  it  will  cease  to  com- 
mand a market,  independently  of  reference  to 
prices  in  other  districts.  * * * In 

becoming  dependent  upon  export  trade,  we 
have  to  compete  with  the  produce  of  all  other 
districts  and  countries,  in  a field  where  the 
chief  condition  of  success  becomes  cheapness 
of  price.  Without,  then,  an  assimilation  of 
expenses  to  those  paid  by  our  competitors,  it 
is  evident  the  struggle  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion; and,  however  unpalatable  such  a step 
may  be  to  the  operatives,  however  unwilling 
the  masters  may  be  to  curtail  the  enjoyment  of 
their  workmen,  or  whatever  difficulties  may  be 
encountered  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  there 
will  shortly  be  no  alternative  but  a reduction 
of  wages.”  A gloomy  enough  prospect,  truly, 
for  both  men  and  masters.  But,  in  the  main, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  iron  trade  is  but  the 
natural  collapse  of  a temporary  system,  fostered 
for  a special  purpose — that  of  railway  forma- 
tion ; and,  although  some  of  its  forced  branches 
must  wither,  the  root  will  remain  as  before, 
and  the  trade  will  again  flourish,  when  reduced 
once  more  to  its  legitimate  and  permanent 
dimensions. 

Emery  Paper. — The  Fishery  Board  has 
issued  a circular,  recommending  fishermen  to 
catch  as  many  dog-fish  as  possible,  skin  them, 
and  dry  their  skins  for  sale,  to  be  used  in  lieu 
of  emery  paper,  for  which  we  happen  to  know 
that  they  are  by  no  means  a bad  substitute. 


Spanish  Architecture. — In  your  criti- 
cism of  our  work,  “ Examples  of  Architectural 
Art,”  by  the  favourable  notice  of  which  we 
feel  much  gratified,  and  beg  to  return  thanks 
for  it,  you  say  that  we  treat  Spanish  architec- 
ture unjustly,  doubtless  founding  your  belief 
on  Mr.  Ford’s  eulogies  of  it ; but  Mr.  Ford, 
with  whom  I have  had  two  or  three  interviews, 
is  evidently  aHerrera-en  devotee, and  being  but 
an  admirer  of  architecture,  cannot  speak  au- 
thoritatively on  the  subject.  I the  think  it  more 
important  to  mention  this,  because  many 
young  architects  might  be  induced  to  visit 
Spain,  and  really  derive  little  architectural 
profit  in  comparison  with  the  expense.  That 
we  have  some  truth  on  our  side,  as  regards 
the  Renaissance  to  which  our  remarks  allude, 
is  shown  by  the  subjects  we  have  given,  being 
the  most  choice  we  could  find.  As  to  the 
Escurial,  so  highly  praised,  size  is  its  greatest 
merit,  and  one  only  leaves  it  with  regret  that 
so  much  masonry  should  be  piled  up  on  such 
a scale  of  grand  baldness.  The  Gothic  and 
Moorish  of  Spain  are  quite  another  affair. — 
J.  B.  Waring. 

The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation have  resolved  that,  during  the  Par- 
liamentary recess,  the  association  will  apply 
itself  in  organising  an  effective  movement  to 
obtain,  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  an 
Act  for  the  improvement  of  the  present  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  for  the  repeal  of  the  window 
tax,  an  Act  to  provide  an  improved  supply  of 
pure  water  to  the  metropolis,  and  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Act.  The  association  appeals 
to  the  public  for  support  and  aid  in  the  neces- 
sary efforts  to  obtain  these  objects. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hi- 
bernian Academy  has  been  open  since 
June.  Although  the  pictures  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  in  former  years,  yet  the  selection  is 
superior.  A large  number  of  valuable  specimens 
have  been  contributed  by  English  artists.  In 
the  ante-room  are  the  works  of  architecture 
and  sculpture.  The  collection  is  small  this 
year.  Amongst  them  are,  “ Design  for  an 
Early  English  Church,”  by  Alfred  Jones; 
“ Perspective  View  of  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Terminus,  Dublin,”  by 
Sancton  Wood  ; “ Front  Elevation  of  National 
Gallery,”  by  John  J.  Lyons  ; “Plan  of  prin- 
cipal Story  of  ditto;”  “Entrance  Front  of 
Dundalk  Chapel,”  &c.,  by  same  ; “ Design  for 
new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Clontnore, 
county  Louth,”  by  John  Bourke;  “ Model  of 
Mausoleum,”  by  II.  M'Donnell,  &c. 

Beverley  Minster. — The  large  window 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  undergoing  repairs,  has  lately 
been  opened;  the  whole  of  the  stone  work 
having  been  renewed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Pugin,  and  stained  glass  added 
by  Mr.  Hardman.  The  stone  work  comprises 
two  tiers  of  seven  compartments  each  : in  the 
centre  of  the  lower  one  is  a iigure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  on  the  left  hand  of  whom  are  placed 
St.  Matthias  with  the  axe,  St.  Thomas  with 
the  spear,  St.  James  the  less  with  club;  and 
on  the  right  St.  John  with  cup,  St.  Matthew 
with  builder’s  rule,  and  St.  Simon  with  the  saw. 
In  the  centre  of  upper  tier  there  is  a re- 
presentation of  our  Saviour,  on  the  left  of 
whom  are  put  St.  Bartholomew  with  the  knife, 
St.  James  the  great,  pilgrim’s  staff,  and  St. 
Peter  the  Gospel  and  the  keys  ; and  on  the 
right  St.  Paul  with  the  sword,  St.  Andrew  with 
the  transverse  cross,  and  St.  Philip  with  staff 
and  Latin  cross.  The  window  above  the 
transom  is  divided  by  the  intersecting  mul- 
lions  into  eight  compartments,  four  above 
four,  on  each  side  of  the  centre  in  which  are 
placed  the  prophets  Amos,  Zechariah,  Jonas, 
Micah,  Zephania,  Haggai,  Obadiah,  Malachi, 
Isaiah,  Joel,  Habbakuk,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Nahum,  Hosea,  and  Daniel. 

A Sailing  Church. — The  Thames  Church 
Mission  Society  have  a cruising  church  for 
sailors.  The  collier  crews  could  not  go  to 
church,  and  accordingly  the  church  has  gone 
to  the  colliers.  The  Thames  chaplain  is  the 
Rev.  W.  Holderness.  The  rev.  gentleman  has 
a roving  commission,  and  never  before  had 
rover  so  peaceable  a commission. 

National  Gallery  for  Scotland. — 
£10,000  have  been  voted  towards  the  expense 
of  erecting  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  buildings 
for  a national  gallery,  and  other  purposes  con- 


nected therewith,  and  the  promotion  of  finen; 
arts  in  Scotland. 

Birmingham  Assessment. — The  parish  i 
of  Birmingham  is  about  to  be  surveyed  under  r 
the  Poor  Law  Assessment  Act,  and  the  local  1 
Journal  is  very  properly  calling  attention  to  j| 
the  necessity  of  appointing  the  most  fit  and  i: 
proper  person  to  make  the  assessment  that  can  q 
be  obtained.  The  writer  says  : — “ Auctioneers, 
land-measurers, highway  contractors,  frequently  yj 
call  themselves  surveyors,  but  the  man  who  is  • 
to  assess  Birmingham  should  be  a competent  t| 
surveyor  and  architect  too,  in  every  sense  of  lj 
the  term.  Nor  is  this  all — he  ought  to  have  a i\ 
thorough  knowledge  of  surveying  jurispru-  i 
dence.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  show,  not  only  )| 
why  he  has  assessed  a particular  property  at  a ;l 
particular  amount,  but  that  he  has  done  so  in 
accordance  with  acts  of  Parliament  and  legal  i 
decisions.  The  Birmingham  surveyor  must  I 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  behind  him  a large  < 
legacy  of  legal  experiments,  and  one  of  the  ( 
inquiries  made  of  the  candidates  will  most  t 
naturally  be,  whether  their  assessments  have  f 
been  followed  by  numerous  appeals,  or  the  i 
reverse?”  38,000  assessments  are  involved. 


TENDERS 


For  the  survey  and  valuation  of  the  parish  of  Birming-  ■ 
ham,  with  map  of  same  three  chains  to  the  inch  (time  and  : 
cost),  forty-two  tenders  lodged,  namely  : — 
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500 

12 

300 

0 

Nelson,  Collurd,  and  Jury,  London 

3,875 

12 

1,837 

6 

Hutchinson,  O Haggau,  and  Bell, 

1,100 

12 

E.  Ryde,  Loudon 

4,500 

24 

1,000 

12 

1,753 

24 

SIX) 

24 

K.  Cantwell,  Londou  

10,850 

■19 

Hebbert  and  Faucit,  Northallerton 

1,020 

G 

310 

•i 

945 

10 

1,575 

3 

(J.  Haselliurst,  Chesterfield  

4,750 

51 

8 

150 

3,075 

36 

F.  King,  Oxford  

3,475 

18 

250 

6 

T.  Naden,  Birmingham  

2,500 

36 

700 

12 

G.  Tuvlor,  Brecon  

3,325 

24 

(.'.  Heninuu,  London  

1,700 

18 

270 

4 

I.  Newer,  Birmingham  

1,-145 

21 

740 

6 

F.  Sandon,  Sutton  Coldfield  .. 

2,100 

12 

1,050 

It.  A.  Sharp,  York  

2, -tOO 

30 

1,000 

0 

E.  S.  Gisborne,  Nottingham  

1,987 

30 

1,875 

6 

J.  W Hornblower,  Birmingham 

1,900 

30 

200 

8 

J.  Booth,  Keighley  

1,540 

21 

50 

6 

Fowler  and  Sons,  Birmingham 

1,733 

20 

It.  Homfray,  Holes  Owen  

1,800 

24 

i,300 

6 

J.  Ludlow,  Birmingham 

480 

24" 

It  was  resolved  by  the  guardians  that  the  tenders  aud 
testimonials  be  referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole  board, 
to  examine  the  same,  and  where  necessary,  to  obtain  the 
attendance  of  the  parties,  and  to  select  six  of  the  moat 
eligible  tenders  for  subsequent  approval.  A short  con- 
versation occurred,  on  moving  the  resolution,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  according  to  the  local  Journal,  that  if  any  of 
the  persons  tendering  were  required  to  attend  the  board, 
their  expenses  would  be  paid. 


For  finishing  carcasses  of  two  villas,  Fir  Grove,  Wey- 
bridge,  for  Sir  John  Easthope,  Bart.  Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter, 
architect : — 


Higgs,  London £1,600 

Oades  and  Son,  Egham  1,5S0 


For  a new  House  and  Offices  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Wiser, 
Finchley.  Mr.  E.  NVoodthorpc,  Architect. 


Outhwaito £2,395 

Myers  2,311 

Plowman  2,298 

Locke  and  Nesham  2,055 

Wat  sou  2,049 

Tl  )gO  1,936 


For  a School  of  Refuge,  Dalston. 
Architect. 

Carter 


Haynes  and  Co. 


Mr.  W.  Tress, 

..  £2,177 
..  2,161 
..  2,113 


St.  George’s  Hospitul. 

Piper  

Grn  dell  

Mansfield  

Cubitt  and  Co 

Trego  

Holland  

Jackson  

Locke  and  Nesham  , 


Mr.  A.  Mee,  architect. 

£2,647 

2,593 

2,655 

2,490 

2,406 

2,353 

2,313 

2,289 


* Suryey  and  map  only. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Flea*."—  (“  A.  J.  B.”  says,  tobacco  leaves  put  into 
beds  will  keep  them  out.) 

Received. — “ R.  N.  Y.,”  “ R.  N.  I.,”  “ M.  P.,” 
“Baron,”  “F.  F.”  “R.  T.”  “E.  S. ,”  “J.G.H.,” 

“ Fair  Play,”  “ J.  T.”  “ G.  W. » G.  W.,  jun.,”  “ J.  R.,” 
“I.  B.,”  “J.  B.  and  Son,”  “A.  A.,”  “Common 
Sense,”  “J.  B.,”  “Quondam,”  “The  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem,” (Art-Union  of  London),  “ Shnkapeare’s  Seven 
Apes,”  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  (Art-Union  of  London), 

• “Report  of  Art-Union  Council  for  1850”  (Art- 
Uniou  : No.  444,  West  Strand,  London),  “ The  School 
Builders'  Guide  and  School  Furniture  Pattern-book,”  by 
Rev.  C.  Richson,  M.A.  (Darton  and  Co.,  Holborn-hill)  ; 
“Improvement  and  Drainage  of  Metropolis  : New  Street, 
with  Aqueduct  Sewer,"  &c.,  by  N.  Beardmore,  C.E. 
(Weale,  High  Holborn)  ; “ Plan  and  Elevation  of  proposed 
detached  Residence  for  each  Interpreter  at  International 
Exhibition,”  by  J.  Galpin  (Chabot,  Skinner-street,  Snow- 
hill)  ; “ On  the  Strength  of  Materials,  specially  applied  to 
Tubular  Bridges,  Iron  Beams,  &c.,”  by  T.  Tate  (Longman 
Brown,  Green,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row)  ; “The  Britannia 
and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges  : and  on  Beams  and  Mate- 
rials,” by  E.  Clark,  with  sanction  and  supervision  of  R. 
Stephenson  ; and  folio  volume  of  plates  (Day  and  Son, 
Gate-street,  Lincolu’s-inn-fields ; and  Weale,  High 
Holborn). 

Some  of  our  correspondents  must  excuse  us  till  next 
week. 

“ Books  ami  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ikUVERTISEIVTSI^TS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  & WRITERS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  Proprietors  of  “THE  BUILDER,'’ 

being  about  to  remove  from  their  present  Office,  and 
having  taken  premises  well  situated  and  adapted  for  con- 
ducting a Publishing  Business,  hep  to  state  that  they  will 
be  happy  to  undertake  the  publication  of  any  Works 
connected  with  Architecture  or  the  Fine  Arts.  From 
the  fact  of  their  being  extensive  Printers  as  well  as 
Publishers,  they  flatter  themselves  they  can  offer  unusual 
facilities  to  Authors  for  the  publication  of  works  of  the 
above  description. 

Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  Yorlc-street,  Covent  Garden. 


yvBMC.wiojsrs. 

■\TEWS!  NEWS  ! NEWS  ! — The  best, 

J.  si  cheapest,  and  lnrvest  Newspaper  in  the  world. — LLOYD'S 
"WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Salisbury -square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


M It.  THOMAS  TATE'S  NEW  WORK. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  5s.  fid.  clo'h. 

ON  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS; 

containing  various  original  and  useful  Formula:,  specially 
applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron 


Beam 


Ac. 


By  THOMAS  TATE,  of  Kneller  Training  College.  Twickenham, 
late  Mathematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
National  Society’s  Training  College.  Battersea;  Author  of  “ Ex- 
ercises on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,”  Ac. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


s 


UPPLY  OF  WATER.— Review  of  the 

_ REPORT  by  the  GENERAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH  on  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis,  contained  in  a Report  to  the 
Directors  of  the  London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company. 

By  SAMUEL  COLLETT  HOMERSHAM,  C.E. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

London  : JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  nolbom. 


IMPROVEMENT  AND  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 
Just  published,  price  is. 

SUGGESTIONS  for  a NEW  STREET  and 

AQUEDUCT  SEWER  through  LONDON,  and  Remarks 
on  the  Bridges  ; with  a Map  and  Section. 

By  NATHANIEL  BEARDMORE.  Member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Ac.,  &o. 

By  the  same  Author, 

PRACTICAL  TABLES  to  FACILITATE  HY- 

DRAULIC  and  OTHER  CALCULATIONS.  Revised  edition, 
price,  7s.  fid. 

Printed  and  published  by  WATERLOW  and  SONS, 
Parliament-street.  Westminster. 

WEALE,  59,  High  Holborn. 


Two  vols.  octavo,  with  plates  in  folio,  price  -U.  14s.  fid. 
Proofs,  fit.  Gs. 

THE  BRITANNIA  and  CONWAY 

TU  RTTLAR  BRIDGES,  with  General  Inquiries  on  Beams, 
and  on  the  Properties  of  Material  used  in  Construction. 

By  EDWIN  CLARK,  Resident  Engineer. 

With  the  sanction  and  under  the  supervision  of 
ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

DAY  and  SON.  17.  Gate-street,  Lincoln's  inn-fields  ; and  JOHN 
WEALE.  59.  High  Holborn. 


.1  ust  published,  price  Us. 

THE  SCHOOL  BUILDER’S  GUIDE  and 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  PATTERN  BOOK.  In  Three 
Parts;  Part  I , The  School  Fabric;  Part  II..  The  School  Fixtures; 
Part  III.,  The  School  Furniture.  For  the  use  of  School  Building 
Committees,  Architects,  and  School  Managers. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  RICHSON.  M.A. 

London;  DARTON  and  CO.,  Holborn-hill.  and  the  Depository 
of  the  National  Society,  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 


WITH  TRAVELLING  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 

MR.  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS. 

The  entire  Series  may  be  had. 

1.  HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL-TALK.  5s. 

2.  HANDBOOK  of  NORTH  GERMANY  and 

the  RHINE  l ’s. 

3.  HANDBOOK  of  SOUTH  GERMANY  and 

the  TY KOI,.  12s 

4.  HANDBOOK  of  GERMAN  and  DUTCH 

TAINTING.  12s 

5.  HANDBOOK  of  SWITZERLAND  and  the 

ALPS.  ins. 

6.  HANDBOOK  of  FRANCE  and  the  PYRE- 

NEES. 12s. 

7.  HANDBOOK  of  SPAIN  and  ANDALUSIA. 

16s. 

8.  HANDBOOK  of  FRENCH  and  SPANISH 

PAINTING.  123. 

9.  HANDBOOK  of  NORTH  ITALY  and 

FLORENCE.  12s. 

10.  HANDBOOK  of  CENTRAL  ITALY  and 

HOME.  IBs.- 

11.  HANDBOOK  of  MALTA  and  the  East.  15s. 
12.  HANDBOOK  of  EGYPT.  15s. 

13.  HANDBOOK  of  NORTH  EUROPE.  24s. 
14.  HANDBOOK  of  LONDON.  16s. 

Also,  next  week. 

15.  HANDBOOK  of  DEVON  & CORNWALL. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarlc-street. 


I7ULKES’  RANGE  and  STOVE  Manu- 
factory, and  Builders’  Ironmongery  Warehouse,  91  and 
92,  Park-street.,  Camden-town.— An  extensive  stock  of  ranges,  bright 
and  blnck  registered  stove-,  rain-water  pipes  and  guttering,  sash- 
weiglits,  and  all  kinds  of  builders’ ironmongery,  at  same  prices  as 
advertised  by  other  houses. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

HAYWARD,  BROTHERS, lateR.HENLY 

and  CO.,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERS  and  SMITHS, 
196.  Blackfriars-road.  and  117  and  118,  Union-street,  Borough. 
Elliptic  Stores  from  24d.  per  iuch.  Register  ditto,  from  5d.  ditto. 

2 2»  3 

Cast  Rain-water  pipe  9d.  Ida.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  Gd.  p?r  cwt.  Cast  Lath,  10s.  ditto. 


U , 


28 


Best  Cut  Clasp,  14s.  od.  12s.  Gd.  12s.  OiL  per  owt 


spindles,  9s.  9d. 


T 


0 BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.- 


Elliptic  Stoves,  double  hacks,  2}d.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  Gd.  GJd.  7Jd.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft.,  2!.  18a  3 ft.  6 in.,  31  7a  4 ft.,  31 15a 

3-fcct  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33a  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.— 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Noils,  13s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

1}  1}  2 24  3 inch  and  larger, 

14a  6<L  14s.  13s.  12s.  Gd.  12a  per  cwt 

Be^t  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4a  Gd.  5s.  Gd. 

ON” 

WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswcll-strect,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  bad  on  application  nt  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2id.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves.  5d.  per  inch. 

3-ft.  Sclf-actin:  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boilers,  38a  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrougi  t bars  and  bright  fittings,  58&  ea. 
Cnst  Rain-water  Pipe  { ^ $d. 

Cast  Gutters— 1 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

o-°-  <•"««■ { ud.  S'JSW 

Bet  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose  { cwt 
Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11a  9d.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath.  14a  per  cwt.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  6d. 

6-inch  2-Bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs  and  best  Furniture 
Patent  Spindles,  15s.  per  doz. 

0-inch  3-Bolt  ltd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  beat  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles.  2s.  9d. 

Livlit  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  owt 

Hot  Water  Pipes,  8a  fid.  per  cwt.  


T 


O BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  11s.  Gd.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clnsp  and  Rose. 

14s.  6d.  14a  6d.  13s.  Gd.  13a  12s.  Gd.  per  cwt 

14  1J  2 24  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2s.  Pd.  3s.  3d.  4s.  3d.  5s.  Ga  8a 

10  12  14  16  18  20  in. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts,  per  doz.  n 

la  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2s.  fid.  2a  10d.  3a  3d.  3a  7d. 

3 4 5 6 7 89  in. 

Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

Bd.  l»d.  laid.  Is.  5d.  la  8d.  per  yard. 

2 24  3 34  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue.  38a  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz. 

Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Snsh  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 

TERMS— NET  CASH. 

A price-list  mav  be  had  on  application. 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co,, 

Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  fi.  Brond-strcet,  Bloomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUIT.DERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  nnd  55,  Wych-strect, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  nnd  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOl’T’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  nnd  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
eit  suite  with  finger  plates,  bell-pulls,  levers.  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’s,  Chubb’s, 
and  Pitt's  Patent— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  "cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  Ac  Ac. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranksof  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espagniolette  bolts.  Ao.  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  travs,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOlt  SPRINGS  and  HINGES,  including  Redmund's,  Smith’s, 
Collingc's,  Gerish’s,  nnd  Cottcrell’s  patents. 

WINDOW  BUND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
LEA'S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS. as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  nnd  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  be  equally  as  low  as  those  of  any  other 
respectable  house. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ao. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

aud  Boobbycr,  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  nnd  Tool 


Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Glare-market.  London,  for 

the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builde  ' TT- 

at  wholesale 


s,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  Ac. , 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

15s.  14s.  6d.  14s.  13s.  13s.  per  cwt. 

14  1J  2 24  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

is.  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2d.  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 G inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4s.  6d.  5s.  Gd.  7s.  8s.  10s.  Gd.  per  gross. 

3 

jh 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

1G  by  9 „ 8s.  „ 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  chiun,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buflalo, 
born,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Lovers  en  suite. 

It.  and  Co.  are  the  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS,  Ac.,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  200 
veors,  for  the  supply  of  goo  Is  from  the  best  manufactories  at  the 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING. — A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leiccster-square. 


Stoves.— to  be  disposed  of,  a 

bargain,  together  or  separately,  two  handsome  PEDESTAL 
WARM-Allt  STOVES,  fitted  up  with  twelve  air  chambers,  on 
Dr.  Arnott’s  latest  improved  principle:  are  well  adapted  for  a 
church,  baukiug-house.  railway-station,  entrance-hall,  large  ware- 
house. or  any  largo  building.— For  further  particulars  apply  to 
J.  F.  C.,  6,  Laura-terrace,  Westminster- road,  Southwark. 

TO  BUILDERS.  “ 

TO  BE  SOLD,  at  a Discount  from  the 

Trade  Pric  s.  about  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY 
REGISTER  STOVES,  the  patterns  entirely  uew  and  in  the  best 
style.  Also,  about  THIRTY  IMPROVED  HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
from  10  to  14  inches,  the  patterns  only  got  out  list  season  at  a great 
expense.— Apply  to  Mr.  GRUNDY,  Northampton. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IR'  WMONGERY,  at  YOUNG'S.  194,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 24  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  Gd.  11s.  per  6 dozens. 


4d.  Gd.  lOd. 

Noa  3 4 5 e 

Patent  Line  ....  6a  5 a 3d.  9a  10s.  9d.  per  gross. 

2 24  3 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe 9Jd.  I04d.  la  id.  per  yard. 


^RICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

V*  RANGE  WAREHOUSE.  18,  Wal worth-road,  London. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  24d.  per  inch ; Register 
Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3-feet  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35a  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11  a 9d.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

i3s.  12a  Gd.  cwt. 


, H 


1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

6-inch  2-bolt  Itlm  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  fid.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  fis.  fid.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  beating  greenhouses,  Ac., on 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  beat  known. 


STOVE  GRATES 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Grate  for  all  Useful  purposes,  is 

PIERCE’S  UNIVERSAL  FIRE-LUMP 

GRATE,  made  of  the  finest  prepared  Fire  Loam  in  one 
eutire  piece  ; very  strong,  with  larve  Ilobs,  Improved  Iron  Bars, 
Bott  m,  and  Trivet  complete  ; will  burn  cither  Wood,  Cool,  Coke, 
or  Peat  Price  lla  Gd.  and  13s.  fid. 

Also,  his 

IMPROVED  REGISTERED  COTTAGERS’  GRATES,  on  the 
same  principle,  but  adapted  for  warming  two  rooms,  with  one 
small  fire. 

This  grate  is  constructed  so  ns  not  to  require  any  fixing  or  brick- 
work, and  was  exhibited  at  the  agricultural  shows  of  the  present 
year,  when  it  was  highly  commended, 

Prices— 22s.  fid. : 25s.  ; 27s. : nnd  30s. 

May  be  seen  at  PIERCE'S  PYRO-PNEUMATIC  STOVE- 
ORATE  MANUFACTORY,  5,  JEKMYN-STKEET,  REGENT- 
STREET. 

“ A Cottagers'  Grate,  on  one  of  the  best  principles  we  ever  saw, 
shown  by  W.  Pierce,  was  both  cheap  aud  compact”— Exeter  Wes- 
tern Timea  .Inluon  n»r,n 


DEFRIES’  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

the  use  of  the  above,  a HOT  BATH  can  be  obtained  in  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  provide 
itself  with  this  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost  placing  it 
within  the  means  of  all,  and  its  simplicity  within  the  manurement 
of  a child— DEFRIES’  ECONOMIC  GAS  COOKING  STOVES 
are  adapted  for  all  establishments,  large  or  small,  and  need  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  for  their  cleanliness  and  economy,  en- 
tirely dispensing  with  all  coni.  To  be  seen  daily  iii  operation 
(Saturday  exeepidl  at  221,  Regent-street,  nnd  nlso  in  action  — 
Defries’  Dry  Gas  Meter,  40,000  in  use.  N.B.  The  apparatus  can  be 
applied  for  all  heating  purposes. 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— J. 

WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING’S-KOA  D,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  be  seen  ou  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories. Ac.  — TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  nnv  yet  introduced.— J. 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea. 


HOT- WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJ  AMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  ana 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  nave  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  thoir  satisfac- 


w factory,  AVhitefriari-street,  Fleet-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  WROUGHT-IRON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  constantly 
on  sale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOP  SAFES  of  every 
size,  and  Patent  Detector  Locks  aud  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  sole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, London. 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON, 

Plain  or  Corrugated,  for  HOOFS,  HOUSES,  Ac.  Wholesale, 
Retail,  and  for  Export. 

Apply  to  TUPPER  nnd  CARR. 

3,  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE,  LONDON; 
or  BROAD-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Patent  Galvanized  Iron  Guttering, 

Water  or  Gas-pipes,  Hooping,  Wire,  Ac. 

***  An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


IRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  k'uds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carringe  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  Ae 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 
TO  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

J JONES,  Iron  merchant,  has  always  a 

• great  variety  of  CONICAL  and  SADDLE  BOILERS  in 
STOCK  ; also  fire  and  furnnee  bars,  ornamental  aud  plaiu  supply 
cisterns,  double  doors  aud  frames,  furnace  grates,  soot  doors  for 
the  same,  hot  water  pipes,  elbows,  tees,  syphons,  throttle  valves, 
stop  cocks,  flange  and  socket  elbows,  Ae  ; nlso  trough  pipes. 
Drawings  and  prices  of  the  above,  on  application  to  J.  JONES, 
Iron-bvidge-wharf,  No.  6,  Baukside,"  London,  near  the  Southwark 
iron  bridge. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  SPRAY  and  Co.,  of  the  Atlas 

"Works,  Borough-road,  Southwark,  solicit  a trial  of  their 
superior  Brass  Works  and  general  Plumbers’  Fittings.  Pan- 
closets, 23s.  Gd. ; J-inch  Cocks,  2s.  3d.  All  other  goods  in  proportion. 
"Warranted  estimates  given  for  large  quantities  at  ie  duccd  prices. 
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ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. — This  Cement 

lias  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  Bv  the  arrangement  notv  made,  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS. Millbank-street.  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  ami  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  arc  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  ease* i where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
RONS.  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'a 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  lias  the  advantage  over  that  material 


of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  uo  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 


trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  hut  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
ncctiug  power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  ns  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  eisterus,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS.  MiUbanlc-street, West- 
minster, nnd  36.  Secl-street,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASI'DIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  900,  page  401  : and  also  Nos.  984  nnd  281,  pages 


313  and  351  of  “The  Builder."  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 

8 ualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
ement : it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydate,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 


also  at  their  Depot,  46,  Hanover-strcet.  Liverpool. 


qnHE PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

H STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & It.  MORLEY'S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  in  W ood-street,  Gresham-strect,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  most  perfect  ana  satisfactory  result,  I feel  it  nlso  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterers' work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
nnd  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  nnd  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  nn  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  n great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  Importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect, London. 

To  Messrs.  Clias.  Francis  and  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE  PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
nave  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  gesater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  he  found  a gain  of  181  pgr  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowingabout  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
loss  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  he  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
ofMessrs.  STF.YENSand  SUN.at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
ISO.  Dmrv-lnne,  London  —Manufactory,  Devwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  1>A  TNT. -The  attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent nid  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beautv.  dura- 
bility. imperviousness,  and  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime- wash  or  water- 
colour. is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  iu  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off  ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbrnt, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  wo'khouscs, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  &e.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  Bqnare yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; 


..  e cleaned  with  a brush  nnd  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  arc  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 


dealers. 


TO  RUILDER8,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

^.REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

'‘•-S  CEM  F.NT.  direct  from  the  works,  Stockton.— RUTTY  and 
VEIIEY  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lias  Lime  and  Cement  ns  usual  at  No.  2,  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only.  Also  Gluze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  ut  the 
wharf. 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  &c. 

THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 
nected with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  an  exten- 
sive Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  PLASTER 
ot  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the 
very  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
supply  upon  tiie  most  reasonable  terms. 

WORKS— Tusoafiy  Wharf,  Regent's  Canal,  Kingslandroad, 


DEPOTS  — Lee's  Wharf,  Paddington;  and  Phconix  Wharf, 
Greenu  jch. 

N.B.  Grey  anil  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone,  Plasterers’  Hair,  he.  kc. 


(^.REY-STONE  LIME. — HALL,  Brothers, 

,,  -*7,  Mcrstliam  Lime  Works,  near  Rcigatc,  beg  to  oiler  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  (is.  od.  per  Yard,  or22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  Is.  fid.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

I n not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Bailway  for 
nil  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brightou,  and  South-Eastern 
J vail  wins, or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, and 


delivered  to  nil 
Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery 
works  ; 8s.  per  yard  delivered  i 

2 -yard  quantities  Booking,  2s.  ,,c,  Jalu  uu  „ 

monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  . . 

or  Yo»r.. 


d at  the  stations  or 
iles  ; iu  not  less  than 
per  yard  oil  if  paid 


place.  Old  Kent-road. 


BELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 
For  boautv  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  theexact  appearance  of  FINE 
CUT  STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  os  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  3,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8s.  15s.  and  21s„  casks 

inclusive.  _ „ 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  nud  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s. ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  9d. ; greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co., 2,  Wollington-street.  Goswcll-street. 


c 


HEAP  GLASS. — Good  Sheet  cut  to  any 


t HICKSON’S 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  — HETLEY 

and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  PRICES  for  the  above  is  now 
ready,  nnd  will  he  forwarded  on  application.  A REDUCTION  of 
about  40  per  cent,  has  heeu  ’ 11  1 r"  * - 


de  on  the  usual  Glazing  sizes.— 

Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  35, 
Soho-square,  London.— ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE, and,  owiug  to  the  facility  with  which  I enn 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  priccsarenow  from  ONE  S1I ILLINU  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CH  ARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street.  Portnian-squarc.-- Cash  only. 


17  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-4  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  iu  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimate",  and  everv  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richlv  painted  on 

S lass,— size,  SC  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
[all ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse,  315.  Ox  ford-street. 


GOIIO  PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET, 

►3  PATENT  PLATE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE. 2fi,  Soho-square,  nnd  Gcorgc-ynrd.  Crown-street,  Soho.— 
ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  nrehitccts,  builders,  &c.,  that 
he  is  now  supplying  Belgian  Sheet  Glass,  of  large  size  and  very 
good  quality,  at  42c  the  case  of  200  feet  (ease  included),  ornamental 
glass  of  very  superior  designs  cut.  to  order  from  fld.  per  foot ; and 
that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
crown,  sheet,  patent  plate,  coloured  and  ornamental  glass,  either  in 
crates,  as  manufactured,  or  out  to  given  size. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 


of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  J inch  ... 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates.  &c.  Ifce.  White  Lead.  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  ice.  ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lead  Pipe  from  } inch  to  4}  inches  bore;  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumber'sand  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
tli«  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades.  Milk-pnn=,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses  —Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-strect  Without 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  Juue  15. 


CRYSTAL  PLATE  LOOKING-GLASSES. 

The  CRYSTAL  PLATE  GLASS  is  a new  manufacture  of 
peculiar  brilliancy  and  substance,  and  when  silvered  (being  per- 
fectly colourless),  pro  luces  .a  most  startling  effect  Until  this 
article  was  introduced,  a pure  colourless  reflection  had 


printed  sheets  of  designs  nnd  estimates  free.  For  shop  fronts, 
where  a clear  sight  is  important,  this  glass  proves  invaluable. 
WM.  FOLLIT,  SOLE  AGENT,  63,  Fleet-street,  corner  of  Bou- 
verie-street.  London.  Manufacturer  of  Picture  Frames.  Window 
Cornices,  nnd  every  description  of  superior  Carving  and  Gilding, 
at  a reduced  scale  of  prices.  From  the  extent  of  his  business,  and 
the  strict  economy  in  the  conduct  thereof.  W.  F.  is  enabled  to  offer 
many  advantages,  unattainable  at  other  establishments.  Im- 
portant to  Artists,  Upholsterers,  Builders,  Shippers,  nud  the 


s 


UPERIOR  TRACING  PAPER.  — All 


qualities,  from  the  thickest  to  the  thinnest,  are  manufactured 
with  the  utmost,  care,  by  W.  HOWARD,  21,  Great  Rnsscll-street, 
Bloomsbury.  Sample  books,  containing  thirteen  different  sorts, 
sent,  post-free,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


WS.  KENNEDY’S  CHINA  MORTISE 

• FURNITURE  (with  Patent  Spindles),  Finger  Plates, 
Bril  Lever-pull  Furniture,  Porcelain  Letters,  (lardeu  Labels,  &c., 
may  he  had  of  most  of  the  respectable  ironmongers  throughout 
the  kingdom;  or  wholesale  only  at  JAMES  ARTHUR  MILES'S 
Wholesale  Warehouse  for  Brass  Foundery  and  Gas  Furniture,  13  , 
Panoras-lane,  Queen-street,  Chcapsidc. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 


UMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

EL  bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  iu  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  nnd  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS'  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  aud  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  auy  depth. 


SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kepi 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  (13,  Dorset-strcct).  removed 
to  the  new  Factory,  Whitcfriars-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  iB  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  & SONS 


PATENT  V I B R AT I N G 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  ease 
with  which  if.  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carr  iage  nnd  ex- 
pensive slings  nnd  guides  ere  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  nu  the  old  plan. 


- il  Water  Engines  for  raising 

fluids  from  a depth  not  exeecding2S  feet ; 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  outlie 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  & SONS, 

8,  Crescent,  Jewin-street,  Loudon, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


Flexible  india-rubber  pipes 

AND  TUBING,  for  Railway  Companies,  Brewers,  Dis- 
tillers. Fire  Engines,  Ga*  Companies,  Gardening  and  Agricultural 
purposes, Ac. — J.  L.  HANCOCK’S  patent  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  HOSE-PIPES  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor, 
and  acids  without  injury— do  not  become  hard  or  stiff  in  any  tem- 
perature (but  are  always  perfectly  flexible)  and  as  they  require  no 
application  of  oil  or  dressing,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
Fire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liquid 
Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is 
required.  Made  all  sizes,  from  I inch  bore  upwards,  and  of  any 
length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted  with 
hrnss-taps,  copper  branch  and  roses  complete,  ready  to  be  attached 
to  pumps,  water-butts,  or  cisterns.  Sole  manufacturer,  JAMES 
LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswcll-road,  London. 

N.B.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 
liot-water  aud  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  any  thick- 
ness for  all  kinds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad. 
vantages  gained  for  Assurers  hythe  pit 

I...  1 l.i,  11,!.  Odfln  AT.nl,,  f.i.  Pit  A 1? 


..uWvo  ..........  r jvhich  polick. 

rrauted  by  this  Office. — Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  TH1CKE5 
lecretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


Clerical,  medical,  and  general 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  Established  1824. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  usual  DIVIDENI 
of  Five  per  Cent,  (less  income-tax)  on  the  paid-up  capital  on  thi 
shares  of  the  Society,  will  be  payable  at  this  office  on  aud  aftci 
TUESDAY,  the  20tn  day  of  August  inst. 

An  Act  of  Parliament,  just  obtained,  enables  this  Society  t< 


GIVE  IMPORTANT  BENEFITS  TO  PERSONS  NOR 
ASSURING,  the  particulars  of  which  are  set  forth  in  a report 
which  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents,  or  by  apply- 
ing to  GEO.  II.  PINCKAKD.  Resident  Socretary. 

99,  Great-  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  Loudon. 


S family  endowment  lifi 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 


PIUF.CTOKS. 

William  Buttcrworth  Bayley,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq  I Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Rohcrt  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouseley. 

Major  Henderson.  Major  Turner. 

C.  H.  Latouche,  Esq.  I Joshua  Walker,  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society’s  Policies 
profit  scale  in  1840.  The  next  valuation  will  ' 

Loans  are  granted  on  mortga; J 

and  Reversions. 


. January,  1852. 
of  Life  Interest] 
JOHN  CAZENOVE,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street;  City  Branch:  2.  Royal  Exchange-buildings.— 
Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1,180.722b  Annual 
Income,  148,0001  Bonuses  declared,  743,0001.  Claims  paid  siuc< 
tho  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,380,0001. 

President. — The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 


FREDERICK  SQUIRE,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  STONE.  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Daere,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  Bart, 
e Hon.  Arthur  Kiunaird. 


.ifaugham,  Esq. 

William  Ostler,  Esq. 
Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 


'lie  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

)apt.  William  John  Williams 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 

Physician. — John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague- 
street,  Montague-squarc. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 


1806 
1811  1.000 

1818  1,000 


Original  Premium. 


79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  he  further 
increased  annually. 


14232  2 0 
2)1  17  8 
114  18  10 


Total  with  addi- 


982  12  1 
1.160  5 6 
3,658  17  8 


1,882  12 
3,360  5 i 
8,568  17  , 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli. 
cation  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  ut  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No, 
50,  Regent-street 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.— SPECIAL  PRIZE- 

LIST  FOR  1850  and  ’51. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  the  Society  of  Arts  with  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations  in  1851,  which  is  a 
subject  of  congratulation  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  as  the 
successful  enlargement  of  an  idea  the  Society  has  long  aimed  to 
realise,  has  appeared  to  the  Council  to  render  altogether  super- 
fluous any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  pursue  its  ordi- 
nary course  for  the  encouragemeut  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  by  the  oiler  of  its  usual  prizes  for  the  session  of  I860 
and  1851. 

The  Council  have  therefore  considered  how  they  might  most 
usefully  apply  that  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Society  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  year. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  useful  work  they  can 
undertake,  and  one  they  believe  to  lie  strictly  auxiliary  to  the 
views  of  their  royal  President,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Albert,  and  of 
her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition,  will  be  to 
encourage  the  production  of  philosophical  treatises  on  the  various 
departments  ot  the  Exhibition,  which  shall  set  forth  the  peculiar 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  each  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  aud 
commerce  of  the  country. 

The  Council  accordingly  offer,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  the 

• ' • ' • - " ' n ...I  Iks  giuibhA 


small  medal  aud  ten  pounds  for  the  secoud-be 
objects  exhibited  in  the  section  of  raw  materials  aud  produce. 

A large  medal  and  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  best,  nnd  a small 
medal  and  ten  pounds  for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects 
exhibited  iu  the  section  of  Machinery. 

A large  medal  nnd  twenty-live  pounds  for  the  best,  and  n small 
medal  and  ten  pounds  for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects 
exhibited  in  the  section  of  Manufactures. 

A large  medal  and  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  best,  and  a small 
medal  nnd  ten  pounds  for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects 
exhibited  in  the  section  of  Fine  Arts. 

Each  treatise  must  occupy,  and  not  exceed,  eighty  pages  of  the 
size  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

The  Society  will  also  award  its  large  medal  and  twenty-five 
guineas  for  the  best  general  treatise  upon  the  Exhibition  treated 
commereiaUy,  politically,  aud  statistically  : aud  small  medals  foi 
the  best  treatises  on  any  special  object  or  class  of  objects  exhibited 


... — - .yjeo.. 

The  treatises  for  which  rewards  are  given  are  to  be  the  propertj 
of  the  society  ; aud  if  deemed  suitable  for  publication,  should  the 
Council  see  tit,  they  will  cause  tho  same  to  he  printed  aud  pub- 
lished, and  will  award  to  the  author  the  net  amouut  of  auy  profits 
which  may  arise  from  the  publication  after  tho  payment  of  the 
expenses. 

The  treatises  to  he  delivered  at  the  Society's  House  on  or  before 
the  30th  of  June,  1851. 

In  announcing  this  list,  there  is  uo  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  to  confine  the  rewards  of  the  Society  to  the  subjects 
named  there,  though,  for  the  reasons  given,  they  do  not  anticipate 
that  communications  of  interest  on  other  subjects  will  be 
submitted.  (By  order)  GEuRGE  GROVE,  Secretary. 

18,  John-strcct,  Adelphi,  August  8,  1850. 


rjERMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSES, 

w-fl  permanently  elastic,  very  durable  and  cheap. 

3 feet  wide  21.  8s.  I 4 feet  6 wide  3t  3s 

3 feet  6 21. 13s.  5 feet  „ at  10s 

4 feet  2 1. 183.  | 5 feet  6 31. 18s 

THE  BEST,  TOP  STUFFING  ALL  HORSEHAIR. 

3 feet  wide  31. 10s  14  feet  6 wide  5L  0s. 

3 feet  6 4l.  oh.  5 feet  51. 10a 

4 feet  41. 10a  I 5 feet  6 61.  os- 

One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a French  Mattress  on  it.  is  a most 
excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SONS'  List  of  Bedding,  with 
full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices  of  every  description 
of  bedding,  sent  free  by  post. — HEAL  aud  SON,  Bedding  Manu- 
facturers, 196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-oourt-road. 
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SATURDAY , AUGUST  31,  1850. 

N accordance  with  the  promise 
last  week,  in  our  notice  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Association  at  Manchester,*  we 
give  an  elevation  and  plan  of  a 
large  warehouse  now  being  erected  near  the 
infirmary  in  that  city,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Gregan ; not  simply  for  itself,  but  as 
an  example  of  the  class  of  buildings  with 
which  the  streets  of  that  extraordinary ’city 
are  being  lined. f This  warehouse  is  to  be 
occupied  by  a firm  extensively  engaged  in  the 
American  trade,  and  the  interior  arrangements 
are  made  with  a view  to  suit  their  particular 
branch  of  Manchester  business.  For  example, 
one  of  the  upper  stories  contains  a series  of 
counting-houses,  for  the  private  use  of  the 
American  merchants  when  in  Manchester  to 
make  their  purchases.  The  building  is  not 
fireproof,  the  floors  being  constructed  with 
timber  beams  14  in.  by  10  in.,  laid  from  7 to 
8 feet  apart,  on  which  lie  3-inch  planks, 
grooved,  and  tongued  with  strong  hoop  iron, 
forming  the  floor  of  the  room  over,  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  under.  The  beams  are 
supported  by  iron  columns  over  and  resting 
upon  each  other.  There  is  a cartway  through 
the  building  (from  side  to  side),  under  the 
apartments  marked  “ Waiting  office,”  and 
ft  Sale  and  sample  rooms.”  The  well,  covered 
with  glass  roof,  over  part  of  this  cartway,  is 
for  loading  and  unloading  from  the  several 
stories. 

There  are  hydraulic  packing  presses,  worked 
by  a steam-engine  in  the  cellar,  which  also 
supplies  power  for  working  a fireproof  hoist, 
and  the  teagles  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
-waggons  in  the  cartway.  The  exterior  is 
cased  with  Yorkshire  stone : the  walling  tooled, 
and  the  dressings  polished : the  windows  will 
be  filled  with  plate  glass. 

The  large  quantity  of  light  required  in  a 
warehouse  of  this  description,  demands  a 
great  number  of  windows,  and  they  are  neces- 
sarily very  close  to  each  other,  as  the  distance 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  piers  is  regulated 
by  the  position  of  the  floor-beams.  This  ar- 
rangement destroys  much  of  the  breadth  of 
ll effect  desirable  in  a building  of  such  large 
dimensions;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
the  structure  before  us  to  recover  this  quality, 
•as  much  as  possible,  by  only  dressing  the 
lalternate  windows.  The  effect  of  the  building 
Inin  execution  is  superior  to  that  of  the  en- 
[igraving.  The  whole  cost  will  be  about 
8,000L 

No  one  should  go  to  Manchester  without 
[eseeing  the  process  of  cotton-printing,  albeit  in 
imparts  a sloppy  operation,  at  which  fine  folks 
li turn  up  their  noses.  At  Hoyle’s  “ Mayfield 
[’Print  Works  ” there  is  a school  for  children, 
[dwellings  for  the  workpeople,  and  extensive 
hibuildings  for  the  various  steps  in  the  process, 
lln  the  first  apartment  you  see  girls  (with 
Lt  strong  magnifying  glass),  engraving  the  pat- 
terns on  copper  rollers;  then  the  presses  fur- 
mished  with  these  rollers,  at  work,  moved  by 
two  steam-engines  of  25  horse-power  each, 
which  also  do  all  the  other  work  of  the  establish- 


* See  p.  397,  ante. 
t See  p.  41-1. 


ment ; further  on  you  have  drying-rooms, 
fitted  up  with  cases  filled  with  steam,  over 
which  the  printed  calico  passes,  and  where  the 
temperature  is  higher  than  is  agreeable  in 
August ; and  then  you  come  to  an  enormous 
apartment,  perhaps  120  feet  long,  45  feet  wide 
and  7 5 feet  high,  called  the  ageing  place,  where 
the  printed  stuff  is  exposed,  hanging  from  the 
top  in  its  whole  length,  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Each  piece,  we  should  say,  is 
dyed  after  the  printing.  It  is  afterwards  washed 
in  one  steam-turned  cylinder,  and  then  put 
into  another  which  makes  800  revolutions  in 
a minute  and  so  whirls  it  dry  in  something 
less  than  no  time.*  There  are  other  processes, 
such  as  de-oxygenating  the  blue  cloth  to 
make  a green,  and  numberless  contrivances  to 
lessen  labour,  such  as  an  inclined  plane  from  the 
upper  stories  to  the- ground-floor  (a  sort  of 
“ Russian  mountain  ”)  down  which  the  little 
urchins  of  boys  come  rattling  at  dinner  time 
with  the  rapidity  of  “ greased  lightning ;”  but 
we  may  not  stop  to  describe  them.  An  enor- 
mous volume  of  patterns  lying  in  the  de- 
signer’s room,  the  produce  of  one  French 
house  for  one  season,  would  form  a text,  too, 
for  an  instructive  commentary,  but  we  must 
abstain.  One  important  result  of  the  ap- 
proaching international  exhibition,  will  be,  that 
we  shall  see  where  we  are  inferior  to  other 
nations,  and  learn  what  we  have  to  strive  for. 

Moulds  worth’s  Embroidery  Establishment 
is  another  feature  of  Manchester.  About  250 
persons  are  employed  there,  mostly  young 
girls  and  children,  and  very  exquisite  works 
are  produced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means 
are  afforded  to  these  poor  children  to  obtain 
instruction,  although,  as  they  work  from  six 
to  six,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  opportu- 
nity excepting  at  the  Sunday  school. 

Before  returning  to  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing we  looked  in  at  the  “ Exhibition  of  the 
Works  of  Modern  Artists”  in  the  Royal  Man- 
chester Institution,  which  comprises  571  works* 
It  includes  naturally  many  works  previously 
exhibited  in  London,  amongst  others  by 
O’Neil,  T.  F.  Marshall,  Wingfield,  Creswick, 
MTnnes,  Boddington,  J.  E.  Lauder,  Anthony, 
R.  Ansdell,  &c.  The  Heywood  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  a picture  by  a name  unknown 
to  us — Thomas  Faed,  called  “ Jeannie  Deans 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyle.”  It  is  a promising 
work,  but  the  female  figure  is  not  Scott’s 
Jeannie.  In  the  water  colour  department, 
the  medal  has  been  given  to  F.  M.  Richardson, 
for  No.  463,  “ Falls  of  the  Tummell,  Perth- 
shire.” There  is  an  admirable  “ Portrait  of  a 
Lady,”  No.  Ill,  by  Hermann  Kretzschmer ; 
and  two  sisters,  Miss  Mutrie  and  Miss  A. 
Mutrie,  exhibit  representations  of  fruit  and 
flowers  which  deserve  high  commendation : 
No.  117,  pine  apple,  grapes,  &c.  by  the  latter, 
is  especially  excellent. 

The  excursion  made  by  the  association  to 
Lancaster  was  most  successful : the  kindness 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  beauty  of  the 
places  visited  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  go  there. f Whal- 
ley  Abbey,  which  was  visited,  on  the  road  to 
Lancaster,  has  many  features  of  interest.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Whittaker,  son  of  the  writer  of  the 
excellent  “ History  of  Whalley,”  acted  as  guide. 
The  remains  here  are  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  : the  abbey  gateway  is  of 
great  size,  and,  together  with  the  north-east 
gateway,  of  striking  proportions.  The  prin- 

* oil's,  "f  w.-iiit  .-iis'  taken  "in  of  a piece  of  stuff  by  t Lis 
machine  in  eight  minutes. 

t In  addition  to  the  papers  read  at  Lancaster,  which  we 
mentioned  last  week,  may  be  named  one  by  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  on  the  “ History  of  Ancient  Lancaster,”  and 
another  on  the  “Antiquities  of  Furness,"  by  Mr. 
Haggard. 


cipal  ornamental  feature  remaining  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  chapter-house,  a work  of  the 
Perpendicular  period. 

Whalley  Church,  close  by,  has  a very  in- 
teresting Early  English  chancel,  with  an 
effective  memorial  window  at  the  east  end  by 
Messrs.  Pugin  and  Hardman.  A chapel  here, 
enclosed  with  screeuwork,  carved  by  Etough, 
carver  to  Whalley  Abbey,  in  1510,  was  known 
as  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Nicholas’s  Kage,  one 
of  the  few  instances  of  the  application  of  this 
word  to  chantry  chapels.  A pew  here,  belong- 
ing to  the  Towneley  family,  was  anciently 
called  “ St.  Anton’s  Kage.”  In  the  church- 
yard are  the  remains  of  three  curious  crosses, 
probably  antecedent  to  the  Conquest.  Pas- 
ley,  the  last  Abbot  of  Whalley,  executed  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  lies  in  the  church.  In 
expectation  of  the  visit  of  the  association,  Mr. 
R.  Moffatt  Smith  published  a series  of  views 
of  the  antiquities  at  Whalley  and  Ribchester, 
which  the  members  will  find  a pleasant  re- 
minder of  the  visit.* 

Ribchester  Church,  also,  has  ap  Early 
English  chancel,  with  triplet  window  at 
east  end.  The  south  porch  has  a room 
in  the  upper  part,  and  stands  higher 
than  the  aisle  to  which  it  is  attached.  Rib- 
chester was  an  important  Roman  station,  and 
will  yield  up  evidence  of  this,  at  any  time,  on 
the  application  of  a spade,  with  knowledge. 
Excavations  had  been  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  Association,  and 
the  results,  in  the  shape  of  Samian  ware,  glass, 
bones,  coins,  &c.,  were  considerable.  On  the 
return  to  Manchester,  Mr.  Just  and  Mr.  Har- 
land,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  read  a very 
valuable  joint  paper  on  the  Roman  remains, 
roads,  &c.,  in  Ribchester. f 

At  Stidd,  near  Ribchester,  is  a small  chapel  of 
Norman  structure  (there  is  little  architecture  of 
this  period  remaining  in  the  county);  and  here 
too,  is  an  old  house  occupied  by  four  families, 
which  seemed  to  us  worth  illustrating.  J Each 
occupant  has  a separate  entrance,  and  archi- 
tectural character  is  given  to  the  building  by 
an  external  central  flight  of  steps  to  the  upper 
floor,  with  large  arcaded  porch. 

The  journey  to  Furness  Abbey,  to  which  a 
whole  day  (Wednesday,  the  21st)  was  devoted, 
was  a long  one,  and  required  two  railways, 
omnibuses,  and  a steamboat,  each  way.  But 
fine  views,  fresh  air,  a large  party,  including 


* Six  Views  of  Architectural  Antiquities  in  Whalley  and 
Ribchester.  By  R.  Moffat  Smith,  Architect.  13,  Dickin- 
son-stroet,  Manchester. 

t The  following  is  a portion  of  it : — It  is  clear  that 
Coccium  was  an  important  place  under  Roman  sway,  pos- 
sessing privileges  and  governed  by  laws  unknown  to  the 
other  stations  on  the  same  line  of  military  road.  It  is 
hence  to  be  presumed  that  it  should  exhibit  a greater  ex- 
tent of  area,  and  richer  and  more  numerous  remains  than 
any  other  station  in  Antonine’s  10th  Iter.  According  to 
the  admeasurement  of  the  ordnance  survey,  the  rectangle 
marked  out  by  the  agger,  where  stood  the  ramparts  of  the 
station,  included  about  tenstatute  acres.  This  area  is  larger 
than  that  of  Mancunium  to  the  south,  or  than  those  of  Bre- 
metonacaj,  Galacum,  &e.  to  the  north.  As  to  remains, — 
pillars  and  shafts  of  columns  belonging  to  a Roman  temple, 
baths,  a helmet,  altars,  and  other  inscribed  stones,  coins, 
pottery,  &c., — show  that  in  comparison  with  such  remains 
on  the  other  stations  of  the  line,  Ribchester  stands  as  pre- 
eminent as  its  ancient  importance  might  load  us  to  expect. 
Leland,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
found  it  “ but.  a poor  thing."  Camden  describes  it  as  a 
rich  mine  of  antiquities,  and  copies  with  more  or  less  accu- 
racy five  inscriptions.  Succeeding  antiquaries,  including 
Dr.  Leigh,  Dr.  Stukeley,  Horselcy,  Gale,  Dr.  Whittaker, 
the  historian  of  Whalley,  add  their  discoveries,  especially 
the  great  discovery  of  the  bronze  helmet  and  other  anti- 
quities, in  1796 ; the  discoveries  of  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva,  in  1811  aud  1813 ; and  the  subsequent  disco- 
veries of  stones,  pottery,  coins,  &c.  all  combining  to  accu- 
mulate a treasure  of  interesting  antiquities,  which,  it  is 
lamentable  to  add,  for  want  of  some  local  or  county  mu- 
seum, like  those  at  Newcastle-ou-Tyne  and  York’  have 
been  either  lost  or  scattered,  till  little  nowremains  of  these 
extraordinary  proofs  of  the  Roman  power  in  this  part,  of 
the  kingdom.  One  solitary  inscribed  altar  is  at  the 
vicarage  at  Ribchester,  with  a few  coins,  a fibula,  a bulla, 
and  some  fragments  of  Samian  ware,  and  of  coarser  pot- 
tery; two  altars  are  within  the  preciucts  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge  ; one  is  at  the  catholic  college  of  Sto- 
nyhurst,  in  this  county;  some  remains  are  at  '1'.  D.  Whi- 
taker’s, Esq.,  the  Holme,  near  Burnley  ; and  for  the  rest, 
they  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in- 
cluding Preston,  Rochdale,  Chester,  Tabley  Hall,  York- 
shire, &c.  The  British  Museum  contains  those  formerly 
in  the  Towneley  Museum, 

% See  page  416, 
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some  of  the  big-eyed  Lancashire  witches,  and 
one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  England,  amply  justi- 
fied it.  The  site  of  Furness  Abbey  is  one  of 
those  delicious  valleys  which  the  Cistercians 
always  selected  for  their  buildings  : the  ruins 
are  very  extensive,  and  belong  mainly  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
pointed  arch  was  being  incorporated  with  the 
semi  circular.  They  occupy  a space  of 
ground  600  feet  in  length  by  about  400  feet  in 
width,  and  the  grounds  enclosed  to  the 
monastery  altogether  were  65  acres.  Standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  a regular 
square,  with  sides  of  some  180  or  190  feet  each 
in  length,  you  have  on  the  north  side  the 
conventual  church,  a building  of  extraordinary 
proportions,  with  its  tower,  chancel,  transepts, 
and  choir  306  feet  in  length,  the  width  of  the 
church  across  the  transepts  being  190  feet. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle  was 
the  refectory,  about  200  feet  long ; the 
chapter-house  and  common  refectory,  with 
dormitories  above  (upwards  of  200  feet  in 
length) ; and  on  the  west  a magnificent  hall, 
stretching  from  the  chancel  of  the  church  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  southern  building 
(being,  in  fact,  nearly  300  feet  in  length), 
which  may  have  served  as  the  hospitium  or 
guests’  hall.  There  was  also  a long  suite  of 
buildings  farther  south  of  all  these,  at  right 
angles,  and  covering  them  from  east  to  west, 
the  exact  purpose  of  which  has  not  been  de- 
termined, though  one  was  apparently  a small 
chapel  (the  abbot’s  chapel),  and  another  the 
hospital. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  early  stone 
effigies  scattered  about,  on  which  Mr.  Planche 
discoursed  pleasantly. 

The  society  here  had  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
E.  Sharpe’s  guidance,  as  well  as  of  an  excel- 
lent paper  from  him  on  the  subject,  a conden- 
sation of  which  we  shall  print  hereafter. 

The  Chapter-house  is  a singularly  fine  Early 
English  apartment : one  of  the  windows,  left 
unfinished,  shows  the  several  steps  in  working 
the  dog-tooth  moulding.  The  sedilia  in  the 
chancel  of  church,  a Perpendicular  insertion, 
are  remarkably  large  and  fine. 

We  must  back,  however,  to  Lancaster,  where, 
on  Thursday  morning,  the  members  were  pub- 
licly entertained  by  the  inhabitants.  A hun- 
dred people  breakfasted  and  nine  speeches 
were  made  in  five-and-forty  minutes  ; and  then 
they  rushed  out  to  see  a bit  of  the  town  before 
starting  for  Hornby  Castle.  The  castle  at 
Lancaster,  as  every  one  knows,  is  now  a prison, 
and  shows  little  of  the  old  work  but  the  keep. 
The  law  courts  in  it  were  designed  by 
Gandy.  Lancaster  church,  a building  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  possesses  some 
extraordinary  wood-work  of  the  previous 
style,  in  the  shape  of  reredos  and  stalls,  now 
against  the  east  wall.  The  history  of  this 
wood-work,  of  which  there  was  formerly  much 
more,  is  unknown  : tradition  says  it  came  from 
abroad.  The  reredos  is  especially  beautiful. 
The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  : 
the  subject  is  the  Crucifixion,  one  of  the  best  of 
Wailes’s  works.  The  church  is  lumbered  up 
with  galleries,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  these 
will  not  long  be  suffered  to  remain.  A new 
font,  well  designed  by  Messrs.  Sharpe  and 
Paley,  was  put  up  in  1848,  in  connection  with 
a small  brass  tablet,  as  a memorial  of  John 
Stout,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  in  lieu  of  an  ordinary 
monument.  It  is  octagon  in  form ; stands  on 
two  steps,  and  has  figures  of  the  Evangelists 
in  the  pedestal. 

Hornby  Castle,  illustrated  in  our  last  num- 
ber, has  been  recently  restored  by  Messrs. 


Sharpe  and  Paley,  in  good  taste.  It  cost 
the  present  possessor,  Mr.  Pudsey  Daw- 
son, twenty  years’  fighting  in  law  courts, 
and  many  thousands  of  pounds,  before  he  could 
obtain  possession  of  it,  under  a disputed  will. 
After  a most  hospitable  and  elegant  enter- 
tainment here,  the  migratory  body  (literally 
swallows  a little  while  before)  once  more 
started  for  Manchester,  where  papers  were 
read  on  “ Ancient  Etymologies,”  by  Rev.  Dr. 
"Whittaker,  of  Blackburn ; on  “ The  Dis- 
coveries at  Lymne  in  Kent,”  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright;  on  “ The  Traces  of  the  Romans  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey,”  by  Mr.  W.  Bea- 
mont;  Mr.  Jas. Thompson  on  the  Roman  wall  at 
Leicester  ; on  “ CEolophiles,”  by  Dr.  Bell,  &c. 
&c.,  (to  some  of  which  we  shall  refer);  a public 
dinner  was  eaten ; a thanksgiving  and  wind- 
up meeting  held  on  the  Saturday,  and  then 
the  members  evanished  to  their  several  homes, 
having  spent  a pleasant,  instructive,  and  useful 
week. 

We  must  not  omit  to  add  that  at  the  closing 
meeting  on  Saturday  it  was  resolved,  “ that, 
with  a view  to  the  advancement  of  archeeolo- 
gical  science  and  the  formation  of  a central 
museum  of  British  antiquities,  it  is  desirable 
to  promote  a union  between  the  British  Archae- 
ological Association  and  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and 
that  this  meeting  strongly  recommends  the 
council  to  take  such  steps  as  to  them  may 
seem  expedient  to  accomplish  these  important 
objects.”  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Institute 
will  evince  a corresponding  good  feeling,  and 
that  the  endeavour  will  prove  successful. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  NORMAN 
FORTRESS  IN  ENGLAND.* 


Tun  Norman  castle  did  not  consist  of  a single 
building,  such  as  in  modern  times  we  often  under- 
stand by  the  term,  but  of  a series  of  fortified  erec- 
tions. The  keep,  which  we  now  frequently  desig- 
nate the  castle,  was  but  a part  of  the  stronghold, 
and  was  the  resort  of  the  garrison  only  in  times  of 
pressing  danger.  The  castle  consisted  of  the  cen- 
tral building,  or  keep,  the  upper  and  lower  courts, 
or  baileys,  in  which  were  the  garrison  buildings, 
with  the  walls,  gates,  barbicans,  and  ditches,  in- 
tended to  promote  the  general  safety.  The  area 
occupied  by  a castle  was  often  very  considerable. 
Norwich  Castle  covered  a space  of  not  less  than 
twenty-three  acres.  The  site  chosen  for  it  was 
usually  an  elevated  spot  of  ground  naturally  de- 
fended on  two  or  more  sides.  Excepting  in  situa- 
tions where  the  ground  was  very  precipitous, 
a ditch  was  drawn  around  the  enclosure.  When 
the  nature  of  the  level  would  admit  of  it,  the  moat 
was  filled  with  water.  On  the  inside  of  the  ditch  a 
strong  wall  was  raised.  This  was  sometimes  thirty 
feet  high,  and  had  a thickness  of  six  or  eight  feet. 
On  the  top  of  it  was  a platform,  protected  by  a but- 
tress, for  the  evolutions  of  the  garrison  who  manned 
the  fort.  The  curtain  wall  of  the  Norman  fortress 
of  Richmond  is  in  a nearly  perfect  state.  Its  ma- 
sonry is  of  a rougher  character  than  the  keep,  a 
large  portion  of  the  facing  stones  being  undressed. 
The  erection  of  it  has  evidently  been  the  first  care 
of  the  garrison,  as  the  buildings,  which  have  been 
placed  against  its  inner  margin,  have  not  been  tied 
into  it.  One  or  more  gateways  of  course  gave 
access  through  the  wall  to  the  interior  space,  each 
of  which  was  defended  by  a tower  and  other  appli- 
ances. The  drawbridge  and  the  portcullis  belong 
rather  to  the  Edwardian  than  the  Norman  castle, 
yet  examples  of  them  are  met  with  at  this  period. 
When  the  foe  attacked  the  fort  the  ditch  had  to  be 
filled  up  with  hurdles  or  earth  before  the  gate 
could  be  reached,  and  when  it  was,  the  uplifted 
drawbridge  formed  an  additional  barrier.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tower  defending  a principal  gateway,  a 
barbican  or  advanced  work  was  occasionally  added. 
This  was  sometimes  furnished  with  a ditch  and 
drawbridge.  Besides  the  principal  entrance  into 
the  castle,  other  apertures,  which  convenience  dic- 
tated, were  provided.  These  were  often  very  nar- 
row, and  were  placed  in  situations  so  precipitous  as 
to  be  easily  defended.  Not  unfrequently  two  or 
even  three  walls,  each  of  them  provided  with  a 
moat,  surrounded  the  fortress.  Where  concentric 
walls  did  not  form  independent  inclosures,  a wall 
was  drawn  across  the  general  space,  dividing  it  into 


* Itead  nt  Manchester,  by  tko  liev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


two  courts,  called  the  inner  and  outer  bailey.  Thiii 
enabled  the  garrison,  in  case  of  the  outer  couri 
being  taken,  to  retreat  into  the  inner.  Immediately 
within  the  outer  walls  of  the  castle,  the  garrisor 
buildings  seem  to  have  been  placed.  These  con- 
sisted of  the  residences  of  the  several  officers,  i 
common  hall,  a place  of  abode  for  the  soldieryi 
stables  for  the  horses,  and  a chapel  for  the  use  oi 
the  garrison.  At  Richmond  most  of  these  yet  re- 
main. The  general  character  of  them  is  dark,  gloomy 
and  comfortless,  bearing  more  of  the  appearance  ol 
dungeons  than  of  the  abode  of  conquerors.  We 
now  come  to  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  for- 
tress— the  keep.  This  was  the  retreat  of  the  gar- 
rison  in  the  event  of  the  outer  and  inner  baileyf 
being  carried  by  the  enemy,  and  on  it,  accordingly 
the  utmost  skill  of  the  military  architect  was 
lavished.  It  was  generally  placed  in  the  centre  o: 
the  fortification,  though  this  was  not  universally  the 
case.  When  circumstances  allowed  of  it,  it  was 
placed  upon  a site  more  elevated  than  the  rest  o: 
the  fortress.  If  the  ground  did  not  naturally  assume 
the  required  form,  a forced  mount  was  prepared  o 
the  materials  taken  out  of  the  moats.  Clifford*! 
Tower  at  York  is  so  placed.  The  general  form  o 
the  Norman  keep  is  that  of  a quadrilateral  figure 
nearly  approaching  to  a square.  The  great  thicknesi 
of  its  walls,  and  the  strength  of  its  masonry,  almos' 
superseded  the  use  of  buttresses.  In  buildings  o 
the  larger  class  a smaller  tower  is  attached  to  th< 
main  structure  in  order  to  defend  the  entrance 
The  cautious  policy  of  the  Normans  suggestet 
that  the  door-way  of  the  keep  should  not  be  on  tin 
ground-floor,  but  at  a considerable  elevation.  It  ii 
generally  placed  upon  the  second  story.  By  thi; 
means  the  lower  parts  of  the  building,  which  weri 
more  exposed  to  the  battering-rams  of  the  besieging 
party  than  the  higher,  were  kept  in  unimpairei 
strength,  and  the  attacking  party,  before  reaching 
the  entrance,  had  to  climb  a steep  staircase,  exposed 
meanwhile,  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison.  In  smal 
buildings  the  entrance  stair  is  left  uncovered,  but  ii 
large  fortresses  it  is  uniformly  protected  by  a towe 
attached  to  the  keep,  but  still  entirely  independen 
of  it.  The  whole  of  this  subsidiary  building  migh 
be  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  while  the  integrity  o 
the  citadel  remained  unimpaired.  The  masonry  c 
the  keep  was  of  the  most  formidable  characte 
imaginable.  At  Newcastle  there  is  reason  to  believ 
that  the  whole  area  of  the  site  has  been  built  u; 
solid  from  a depth  of  about  fourteen  feet  to  th 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  thickness  of  the  wall 
is  in  most  cases  enormous.  Twelve  and  fourtee 
feet  is  a common  thickness  ; but  there  are  cases,  a 
at  Colchester,  where  they  are  thirty  feet  thick  at  thi 
bottom.  They  generally  taper  off  in  stages,  so  a 
to  give  to  the  upper  apartments  increasing  size 
The  stones  employed  in  building  these  walls  an 
uniformly  of  excellent  quality,  and  were  not  unfre 
quently  brought  from  a considerable  distance.  The; 
were  not  usually  of  a size  larger  than  could  be  con 
veniently  lifted  by  a man,  and  were  for  the  mos 
part  square  in  the  face.  The  face  of  the  wall  onl; 
consisted  of  regularly  squared  stones  : the  interio 
was  composed  of  grout.  The  strength  of  the  who! 
structure  chiefly  depended  upon  the  character  o 
the  mortar  employed.  In  making  it  the  Romai 
method  was  adopted.  It  was  poured  in  a sort  o 
semi-fiuid  state  into  its  bed,  loose  rubble  beinj 
thrust  in  amongst  it : in  the  course  of  a few  hour 
the  mortar  would  become  solid,  and  in  a few'  day 
the  wall  would  present  to  an  enemy  a breastworl 
capable  of  resisting  a battering-ram.  Nothing  cai 
exceed  the  firmness  of  Norman  masonry  ; it  is,  i 
possible,  harder  than  unhewn  rock.  Recently  i 
was  necessary  to  breach  the  walls  of  the  Whit 
Tower,  in  London,  in  order  to  introduce  a tran 
way  into  it  for  the  conveyance  of  ordnance  stores 
and  it  took  a party  of  sappers  and  miners  six  week 
to  effect  their  purpose.  The  same  policy  which  sug 
gested  that.exceptingon  very  rare  occasions,  no  door 
way  should  exist  on  the  ground-floor,  required  the  ver 
sparing  introduction  of  windows.  In  some  instances 
as  at  Richmond,  there  are  none  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  room  has  depended  entirely  upon  arti 
ficial  light : the  staples  fixed  in  the  centre  of  th 
vaulting  show  the  places  where  the  lamps  hav 
hung.  Where  windows  are  introduced,  they  are  c 
the  smallest  possible  size,  being  little  better  tha 
arrow  loops.  The  light  which  was  admitted  throug 
the  aperture  was  carefully  economised  by  the  in 
creasing  width  of  the  window  as  it  approached  th 
inner  margin  of  the  wall,  and  by  this  means  th 
precious  rays  were  allowed  freely  to  expand  them 
selves.  As  these  holes  served  the  purpose  of  arro' 
loops  as  well  as  windows,  the  bottoms  of  them  wer 
generally  formed  into  steps,  and  on  their  uppe 
margin  was  not  unfrequently  a recess  provided  t 
protect  the  head  of  the  soldier,  who  stood  at  : 
watching  his  opportunity  to  project  the  deadly  boll 
In  order  to  defend  the  garrison  within  the  kee 
from  the  action  of  missiles  thrown  through  thes 
apertures,  an  ingenious  contrivance  may  often  b 
noticed  ; the  upper  portion  of  the  window  apertur 
is  made  to  curve  downwards  as  it  approaches  th 
inner  margin  of  the  wall,  or  a stone  curtain  droj 
directly  down,  and  against  these  projections  a 
arrow  sent  from  below  would  necessarily  strike  an 
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drop  harmlessly  down.  The  grand  entrance,  which 
is  usually  placed  on  the  south  side,  is  the  member 
of  the  fortification  on  which  the  builder  has  chiefly 
displayed  his  artistic  skill.  Some  of  them  are  very 
beautiful.  They  of  course  exhibit  the  semicircular 
arch  of  the  Norman  style  and  the  characteristic  zig- 
zag ornament.  The  windows  of  the  building,  when 
windows  are  admitted  as  they  usually  are  on  the 
second  and  third  stories — especially  on  the  side 
least  exposed  to  the  enemy — are  generally  com- 
paratively small  and  nearly  devoid  of  ornament. 
The  internal  arrangements  of  the  keep  may  now 
obtain  our  attention.  In  the  large  buildings  the 
interior  area  is  divided  into  two  or  three  compart- 
ments by  stone  walls  rising  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit  of  the  building.  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement has  been,  not  so  much  its  economical 
convenience  as  its  military  advantages.  In  the 
event  of  one  compartment  of  the  castle  being  got 
possession  of  by  an  enemy,  the  other  might  be  suc- 
cessfully held  out  against  them  by  closing  the  gates 
of  communication.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  building  a newel  staircase  usually  ran.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  this  was  the  only  means 
of  communication  with  the  several  stories,  for  the 
builders  have  evidently  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  enemy  getting  possession  of  the 
ground-floor,  and  yet  being  kept  at  bay.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  where  the  same 
reason  could  not  exist,  greater  freedom  of  com- 
munication is  enjoyed,  and  two  or  more  stair- 
cases exist.  The  structure  of  the  newel  staircase  is 
curious  ; it  is  turned  round  a central  pillar,  and  is 
vaulted  above.  The  erection  of  this  spiral  vaulting 
must  have  been  a work  of  some  difficulty.  Another 


strength  of  the  walls  is  of  less  importance  than 
below,  windows  are  more  freely  inserted.  Near  the 
upper  part  of  the  keep,  and  within  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  a passage  ran  entirely  round  it.  This  has 
probably  been  to  enable  the  garrison  in  time  of  a 
siege  freely  to  communicate  with  every  part. 

Mr.  Bruce  here  described  the  mode  of  operation 
of  a sallying  party,  taking  Newcastle  as  his  guide  ; 
and  next  discussed  the  question  of  whether  under- 
ground dungeons  were  common  in  Norman  keeps  ; 
and  said, — I have  at  length  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  underground  dungeons  were  the  invention  of  a 
subsequent  period — the  Edwardian — and,  strange 
as  the  assertion  may  appear,  that  they  were  proofs 
of  advancing  civilization.  In  the  fearful  struggle 
between  Saxon  and  Norman  that  followed  the  ad- 
vent of  William  on  our  shores,  human  life  was 
esteemed  a thing  of  nought.  No  Norman  was  safe 
outside  the  walls  of  his  keep,  except  he  were  ac- 
companied by  a strong  guard  ; and  when  policy 
dictated,  the  Normans  did  not  hesitate  to  extermi- 
nate every  living  thing,  and  to  subvert  every  habi- 
tation in  extensive  districts.  Dungeons  were  of 
little  use  to  the  Normans.  If  they  caught  a foe 
that  was  worthy  of  their  attention,  they  gave  him 
six  feet  of  earth,  or,  if  he  were  a tall  man,  seven. 
These  castles  are  land-marks  in  the  tide  of  time  ; 
they  are  memorials  of  the  past,  which  call  upon  us 
to  be  grateful  for  present  mercies.  How  miserable 
the  condition  of  these  Norman  nobles.  Look  at 
the  gloomy  pile,  and  say  is  it  not  a prison  a prison 
into  which  we  would  now  shudder  to  put  a felon. 
Yet  these  prisons,  these  above-ground  pits,  the 
Norman  nobles  built  for  themselves— they  volun- 
tarily incarcerated  themselves,  and  unlike  modern 


essential  requisite  in  a Norman  keep  was  the  well.  I criminals,  they  used  their  best  endeavours  to  keep 


Without  it  no  garrison  could  maintain  a siege.  In 
many  cases  the  labour  involved  in  sinking  it  was 
very  great.  At  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  well  is  said  to  have  been  300  feet  deep. 
At  Bamborough  Castle  the  well  is  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  145  feet,  through  a whinstone  rock.  It  was  not 
sufficient,  however,  that  a well  was  provided,  to 
which  access  might  be  had  in  the  basement  story — 
the  comfort  of  the  garrison  required  that  it  should 
be  easily  accessible  from  the  higher  parts  of  the 
building.  At  Rochester  the  pipe  of  the  well  is 
, continued  from  the  ground  to  the  highest  floor  of 
I the  building : an  arched  opening  communicates 
with  each  story.  At  Newcastle  a contrivance  is 
j adopted  which  is  probably  peculiar  to  this  keep. 

The  well  is  only  accessible  from  the  third  story,  the 
j pipe  enclosing  it  being  continued  up  to  this  eleva- 
I tion  without  there  being  any  intermediate  opening 
l in  its  solid  masonry.  The  builders  have  evidently 
j contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  lower  portions  of 
the  building  being  in  the  possession  of  the  assailants 
without  the  garrison  being  obliged  to  surrender. 
This  precaution,  however,  not  only  involved  the 
I labour  of  raising  every  bucket  of  water  that  was 
wanted  for  any  part  of  the  castle  to  this  elevation, 

[ hut  the  additional  labour  of  carrying  to  the  apart- 
ments below  what  was  required  there.  To  remedy, 

[ in  part,  this  inconvenience,  pipes  have  been  laid  in 
[ the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  building  from  the  well- 
l room  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  structure.  Some 
[ portions  of  them  yet  remain.  In  castles  of  a mode- 
l rate  size,  the  principal  room  of  the  lower  story  is 
L vaulted,  a central  column  supporting  the  radiating 
ribs  of  this  arrangement.  In  time  of  a siege,  this 
I;  apartment  was  probably  the  residence  of  the 
I:  common  troops  of  the  garrison.  Pent  up  here 
day  and  night  in  considerable  numbers,  their 
situation  would  not  be  of  an  enviable  kind. 
As  being  a little  removed  from  the  immediate  source 
of  danger,  more  light  is  usually  admitted  into  the 
second  story  than  the  first.  This,  however,  is  done 
with  some  care.  At  Rochester  nothing  larger  than 
an  arrow  loop  is  allowed  in  the  second  story.  In 
addition  to  the  principal  apartments  in  the  interior 
area  of  the  keep,  we  have  smaller  ones  situated 
within  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  massive 
b nature  of  the  building  admits  of  the  formation  of 
It  tolerably  convenient  apartments  in  these  situations. 
V.  They  are  uniformly  vaulted  in  the  roof.  In  order 
jt  to  prevent  the  strength  of  the  wall  being  materially 
|<  damaged  by  this  arrangement,  care  is  taken  not  to 
(1  have  these  rooms  similarly  placed  in  consecutive 
h stories.  If  the  muraPchamber  be  in  the  south  wall 
( on  the  second  story,  it  is  probably  in  the  north  wall 
in  the  third.  These  chambers  have  probably  been 
used  as  the  retiring  rooms  of  the  chief  occupants  of 
t the  fortress.  We  occasionally  meet  with  fire-places 
on  the  second  story.  These  consist  of  little  more 
it  than  a hearth,  from  which  a funnel-shaped  channel, 
t terminating  in  an  opening  resembling  an  arrow-loop, 
t takes  the  smoke  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  It 
i is  a curious  circumstance,  that  in  some  keeps  no 
t traces  of  a fire-place  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
t them.  This  is  the  case  at  Richmond,  and  more 
li  remarkably  still  in  the  Tower  of  London.  It  would 
I ; appear  that  in  ancient  days  the  luxury  of  a fire  was 
* 1 less  freely  enjoyed  than  now.  The  hardy  sea-kings 
( of  Norway  thought  it  effeminate  to  sleep  beneath  a 
J i roof,  and  the  warriors  of  the  middle  ages  considered 
' ! a blazing  hearth  as  unbefitting  the  profession  of 
J ! arms.  The  grand  hall  in  most  castles  of  importance 
3 ( occupies  the  third  story.  As  at  this  elevation  the 


their  prison  doors  fast,  and  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
those  without  to  throw  them  open.  How  piteous 
their  lot  when  compared  with  the  cottager  of  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day — he  is  free  to  go  where  he 
likes,  and  when  he  likes,  and  should  the  hand  of 
violence  uplift  his  latch  or  affect  his  person,  the 
might  of  Britain  is  put  forth  to  protect  him.  Long 
may  we  enjoy  our  present  comforts — let  these  en- 
joyments go  on  in  an  increasing  ratio — but  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  them  let  us  preserve  and 
study  our  Norman  Castles. 

THE  FAILURE  AT  THE  BRICKLAYERS’ 
ARMS  RAILWAY  STATION. 


The  doctrine  of  the  coroner  who  held  the 
inquest  on  the  body  of  the  poor  man  killed  by 
the  fall  of  the  roof  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms 
Station, — that  the  jury  were  not  to  inquire 
into  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  roof, — 
unsound,  and  should  be  reprobated. 

For  the  safety  of  the  public  an  investigation 
was  demanded,  and  should  have  been  made. 
No  roof  should  be  constructed  so  that  the 
fracture  of  a single  column  should  bring  down 
the  whole, — in  this  case  more  than  400  feet  in 
length.*  The  fact  is,  unless  we  greatly  err, 
this  roof  was  waiting  to  fall.  The  third  span, 
which  still  stands  (two  are  entirely  gone),  is  in 
a very  insecure  state  ; the  columns  are  pushed 
considerably  out  of  upright,  and  require  im- 
mediate attention,  to  prevent  another  accident. 

What  appears  to  be  a new  passenger-shed, 
of  great  extent,  is  being  erected  at  this  station, 
adjoining  the  site  of  the  fall : Mr.  Kelk  is  the 
contractor  engaged  upon  it.  We  could  not 
learn  the  name  of  the  architect  or  engineer 
under  whose  superintendence  it  is  being  con- 
structed, and  we  are  rather  glad  of  it,  since  we 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  call  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  insufficiency  of  the  roof  which  is 
placed  upon  it.  This  is  in  two  divisions,  each 
having  a span  of  more  than  70  feet,  and  is 
carried  in  the  centre  on  small  hollow  iron 
columns,  20  feet  apart.  It  is  a queen-post 
roof,  the  place  of  the  posts  being  occupied  by 
light  iron  rods  : the  rest  is  of  timber.  Tel- 
ford’s formula  gives  for  a span  of  70  feet,  a tie- 
beam,  15  in.  by  11  t in.,  and  principal  rafters 
9 by  7,  the  trusses  being  10  feet  apart.  Even 
those  who  have  come  to  think  Telford  over- 
cautious, will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  in 
this  new  roof  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  station, 
the  tie-beam  is  but  13^  in.  by  65  in.,  and  the 
trusses  20  feet  apart.  We  unhesitatingly  as- 
sert that  the  roof  is  insufficient:  if  exposed 
to  any  accidental  disturbing  causes,  failure 
must  be  expected,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  we  call  for  supervision.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  secretary  of  the  company,  who 
wants  a main  requisite  for  his  position,  namely, 
good  manners,  this  warning  will  be  disre- 
garded : in  that  case  we  must  look  to  the 
government  superintendent.  


A FEW  GROPINGS  IN  PRACTICAL 
ACOUSTICS.* 

As  a branch  of  physical  science,  acoustics 
are  understood  in  a general  way;  and  various 
leading  phenomena  which  will  be  here  touched 
upon,  most  inquiring  minds  are  familiar  with  ; 
but  we  are  not  so  well  versed  in  their  relation 
to  our  buildings  as  to  our  musical  instruments, 
nor  are  we  apt  to  look  to  the  analogy  which 
may  subsist  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
— in  that,  besides  the  propagation  of  sounds, 
the  tempering  agency  of  dumpers  demands 
attention.  Such,  however,  we  feel  assured 
is  the  case,  and  is  deserving  of  closer  consi- 
deration. 

Sound  diverges  alike  in  all  directions,  and  in 
all  weathers,  seasons,  temperatures,  with  the 
same  velocity — unless  impeded  or  accelerated 
by  wind — and  wherever  it  strikes,  it  is  re- 
flected at  a like  angle, — propagating  itself  by 
means  of  the  obstacles  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact : while  the  distance  which  it  travels, 
therefore,  depends  on  its  original  force,  and 
subsequent  reverberations,  its  rate  is  not  at  all 
influenced  by  these  circumstances.  The  effect 
of  the  wind  we  may  observe  in  the  ringing  of 
church  bells  in  the  distance,  the  sound  of 
which,  by  turns,  swells  out,  and  sinks  and 
dies  away.  The  vibratory  action  of  sound  on 
the  atmosphere  is  rendered  visible  by  its 
affecting  the  motes  in  the  sunbeam, — also  dis- 
turbing cobwebs,  and  water  in  glasses  : in  con- 
cord, it  will  even  shake  small  pieces  of  paper 
off  a string. 

The  Air,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  hear- 
ing not  merely  rude  noises  and  low  murmurs, 
but  musical  sounds,  and  the  delicate  inflections 
of  the  human  voice  constituting  speech,  being 
the  general  medium  of  sound,  its  conducting 
power  has  from  time  to  time  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  various  philosophers,  and  the  velocity 
assigned  by  these  has  been  variously  stated  as 
follows  : — 

Feet  per  second  of  Time. 

Cassini  and  the  French  Acade- 
micians  1,172 

The  Florentine  Academy  ....  1,148 

And  Halley,  Flamsteed,  and 

Derham  1,142 

The  latter  deduction  has  been  that  usually 
adopted  ; but  later  experiments,  having  a more 
careful  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  have  indicated  1,130  feet,  at  32° 
of  Fahrenheit,  as  approximating  more  closely 
the  actual  velocity.  With  this  datum,  and 
considering  light  (from  its  extreme  celerity) 
as  being  instantaneous,  we  are  enabled  to  infer- 
tile distance  of  visible  objects  producing 
sounds — having  only  to  multiply  the  seconds 
which  elapse  by  the  feet  per  second. 

Other  fluids  besides  air  are  conductors  of 
sound;  and  their  relative  power  in  this  re- 
spect proves  to  be  as  their  density : thus, 
amongst  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
Biot,  Berthollet,  and  Laplace,  on  the  vapours 
of  water,  spirits  of  wine,  and  ether,  the  relative 
distances  at  which  a sound  could  be  heard  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  vapour  of  ether,  appear 
as  158^  and  l43g  yards.  It  has  been  found, 
that  the  tone  which  a sonorous  body  will  pro- 
duce is  sharper  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  graver  in 
carbonic  acid  gas,  than  in  atmospheric  air. 
Now,  the  specific  quantities  of  these  respectively 
we  know  to  be — 


* We  have  been  complained  of  for  having  attributed  the 
fall  of  the  roof  to  tko  failure  of  one  column ; our  state- 
ment, however,  was  fully  confirmed  at  the  inquest, 


Hydrogen  gas 0-074 

Atmospheric  air L000 

Carbonic- acid  gas  1‘520 

And  the  inference  becomes  obvious,  that  there 
exists  an  important  connection  between  acous- 
tics and  ventilation,  pure  air  being  favourable 
to  the  conduction  of  sound,  and  that  which  has 
become  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  the  reverse. 
In  fact,  we  have  observed  the  muffled  tone  of 
a preacher’s  voice  in  an  afternoon’s  service,  as 
compared  with  the  same  in  the  morning.  In 
like  manner,  as  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
is  produced  in  water  by  its  encountering  the 
denser  body,  so,  it  is  allowed,  a gaseous  body, 
denser  than  the  atmosphere,  such  as  a cloud, 
will  refract  or  even  reflect  sound  ; hence  its 
tendency  to  retard  it  is  obvious.  Mr.  Curtis, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  ear,  has  express  reference 
to  the  influence  which  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere exercises  on  the  organ  of  hearing,  and 
states  that  it  seldom  happens  that  those  who 
live  in  a humid  or  impure  air  possess  acute 

* See  various  other  papers  ou  this  subject  in  our  pre- 
vious volumes. 
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audition,  deafness  being-  much  more  frequent 
in  such  cases  than  where  the  air  is  pure  and 
wholesome ; and  hence  the  greater  prevalence 
of  dullness  of  hearing  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  from  their  residing  in  crowded  lanes 
and  close  alleys.  Here  we  have  two  effects 
produced  from  one  cause,  together  detrimental 
to  hearing. 

The  difference  which  we  have  mentioned,  of 
the  conducting  power  in  these  bodies,  has  had 
reference  only  to  kind;  but  quality  or  condi- 
tion has  also  its  influence  : thus,  atmospheric 
air  acquires  with  density  an  increase  of  con- 
ducting power,  and  has  it  also  augmented  by 
heat,  although  that  produces  the  opposite  con- 
dition. Bells  are  heard  farther  on  plains  than 
on  hills,  and  still  farther  in  valleys  than  on 
plains,  because  of  the  greater  density  of  the 
air ; if  we  hang  a bell  in  an  air-pump,  and 
exhaust  the  receiver,  and  cause  the  clapper  to 
strike  against  the  bell,  the  sound  will  become 
fainter  and  fainter  as  the  air  is  rarefied,  and  at 
length  cease  altogether  when  a perfect  vacuum 
is  produced.  Captain  Parry  says  that,  during 
the  intense  cold  experienced  in  Winter  Harbour, 
he  often  heard  distinctly  people  conversing,  in 
a common  tone  of  voice,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  ; and  instances  his  hearing  a man  singing 
to  himself  while  walking  along  the  beach  at 
even  a greater  distance.  Dr.  Jameson  says  he 
heard,  in  calm  weather,  every  word  of  a sermon 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  ! The  air  was  no 
doubt  considerably  compressed  in  this  case. 
Dr.  J unot  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  following  interesting  results  of 
experiments  made  by  him  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  attenuated  and  compressed  air  on  the 
human  body  : — 

When  the  pressure  of  the  air  was  diminished 
one-fourth,  the  person  placed  in  the  receiver 
experienced  a momentary  distension  of  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  ; inconvenience  of 
respiration,  the  inspirations  being  short  and 
frequent;  pulse  was  full,  compressible  and 
frequent ; superficial  vessels  turgid ; eyelids 
and  lips  distended  with  superabundant  fluid, 
haemorrhage  and  syncope  being  sometimes  in- 
duced ; the  skin  was  inconveniently  hot,  its 
functions  being  increased  in  activity;  the 
salinary  and  renal  glands  secreted  their  fluids 
less  abundantly. 

When  the  pressure  was  increased  one-half, 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  suffered  in- 
convenient pressure,  which  ceased  as  gradually 
as  the  equilibrium  was  restored  ; but  respira- 
tion was  carried  on  with  greater  facility,  the 
capacity  of  the  lungs  seeming  to  increase,  and 
the  inspirations  being  deeper  and  less  frequent. 
The  interior  of  the  thorax  acquired  an  agree- 
able warmth,  and  the  whole  economy  seemed 
to  receive  additional  strength  and  vitality. 
The  increased  density  of  the  air  seemed  also  to 
modify  the  circulation  in  a remarkable  manner ; 
the  pulse  was  more  frequent,  full,  and  difficult 
of  reduction ; the  superficial  venous  vessels 
were  reduced,  and  were  sometimes  completely 
effaced,  so  that  the  blood,  in  its  return  towards 
the  heart,  appeared  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  deeper  veins  : the  blood  would  thus  be 
determined  in  larger  quantity  to  the  arterial 
system,  and  especially  to  the  brain,  rendering 
the  imagination  active,  and  giving  to  the 
thoughts  the  accompaniment  of  a peculiar 
charm,  such  as  to  affect  some  persons  with 
symptoms  of  intoxication  : the  power  of  the 
muscular  system  was  increased,  while  the 
weight  of  the  body  appeared  at  the  same  time 
to  be  diminished. 

We  have  met  with  a pleasant  anecdote  of  a 
trick  played  off  at  the  expense  of  a conclave  of 
philosophers,  who  after  dinner  were  plied  so 
bountifully  with  fresh  air,  perfumed  with 
orange  and  lavender,  that  their  host  had  diffi- 
culty in  supplying  the  extra  demand  for  wine, 
so  exhilarating  and  sharpening  were  the  effects 
of  the  pure  air,  supplied,  as  it  probably  was, 
under  pressure. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  see  additional 
evidence  of  the  important  relation  which  good 
ventilation  bears  to  practical  acoustics.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  conducting  power  of  air 
is  increased  with  compression  : with  rarefac- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  diminished ; as 
was  observed  by  Saussure  upon  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanr,  where  the  firing  of  a pistol  pro- 


duced  no  greater  report  than  k child’s  toy- gun 
makes  in  a room.  This  fact,  and  the  effects 


previously  related,  suggest  a comparison  of  the 
respective  merits  of  those  modes  of  ventilation 


wherein  the  impure  air  is  drawn  off,  and  the 
pure  thereby  caused  to  follow  as  it  were  by 
suction  and  to  make  good  the  partial  vacuum 
or  rarefaction,  with  those  wherein  the  pure  is 
forced  in,  causing  the  impure  to  vacate  by 
sheer  pressure  ; and  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
is  necessarily  in  favour  of  the  latter,  seeing 
that  compression  of  the  air  is  at  once  favour- 
able to  its  vivifying  and  its  conducting  powers. 

Sounds  are  conveyed  to  a much  greater  dis- 
tance during  the  night  than  during  the  day; 
which  is  considered  to  be  mainly  attributable 
to  the  air  during  the  latter  being  traversed  in 
all  directions  and  disturbed  by  minute  and 
singly  undistinguishable  sounds  or  pulsations 
— perhaps  the  last  expiring  vibrations  of  many 
sounds,  together  constituting  that  peculiar  hum 
which  distinguishes  the  “city  closely  pent” 
from  peaceful  rural  scenes ; and  the  absence 
of  which  gives  to  the  night  its  death-like 
stillness. 

The  strong  tendency  of  sound  to  ascend  is 
proved  at  Table  Mountain,  at  the  ridge  of 
which,  3,600  feet  high,  and  rising  perpen- 
dicularly about  a mile  from  Cape  Town,  every 
noise  made  below,  even  the  word  of  command 
on  parade,  is  distinctly  audible.  Humboldt 
remarks  that  the  barking  of  a dog  has  been 
heard  when  the  listener  was  about  three  miles 
above,  in  a balloon.  This  phenomenon  is  pro- 
bably solely  owing  to  the  upward  direction  of 
the  heated  atmosphere,  and  will  hold  good 
sensibly  in  as  well  as  out  of  doors,  where  the 
currents  may  be  active. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  air  as  a 
conductor;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
the  principal  agent  for  that  purpose  with 
which  we  are  surrounded ; but  amongst  fluids 
we  have  one  much  more  active, — namely, 
water:  on  this  body  it  does  not  appear  that 
direct  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  measure  of  its  transmissive  power ; 
but  which  would  doubtless  vary  with  its 
density : in  the  absence,  however,  of  such  de- 
ductions, it  has  been  inferred  analogically,  or 
by  calculations  founded  on  the  relative  elas- 
ticity of  air  and  water,  that  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  the  latter  is  4,900  feet  per  second. 
Dr.  Franklin  thought  he  heard,  in  water,  the 
sound  of  two  stones  struck  together,  immersed 
in  the  same,  at  the  distance  of  a mile.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  human  voice  has  been  heard 
over  water,  without  the  aid  of  art,  the  distance 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles, — namely,  from 
New  to  Old  Gibraltar  ; and  the  cannonading 
in  a fight  between  the  English  and  French,  in 
1672,  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  200  miles 
over  water. 

But  it  is  amongst  solids  that  we  find  the 
best  conductors  of  sound ; and  iron  and  glass 
appear  to  possess  that  power  in  the  greatest 
degree  ; the  rate  of  transmission  in  the  former, 
according  to  Biot,  being  10i  times  that  in  air, 
or  11,865  feet  per  second,  while  in  the  latter  it 
is  stated  to  be  as  much  as  17,500  feet.  Dr. 
Chladni  estimated  the  velocity  in  certain  mate- 
rials to  be  ak  follows  : — 

Air  being  represented  by  1 

Silver  was  71- 

Copper 9 

Iron ]7 

and  wood  of  different  kinds  from  11  to  17 
His  estimate  would  raise  the  velocity  in  iron  to 
19,210  feet  per  second,  but  it  is  probably  ex- 
cessive. 

In  respect  to  wood,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  ear  applied  to  one  end  of  a long  beam  will 
hear  distinctly  the  stroke  of  a pin’s  head  at  the 
other  extremity ; but  be  it  observed,  that  the 
same  will  scarcely  be  heard  across  the  breadth 
of  the  piece,  so  much  has  the  fibre  to  do  in 
the  matter,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  straight- 
ened and  more  free  from  the  interruptions  of 
knots.  When  one  extremity  of  a stick  is  held 
between  the  teeth,  and  the  other  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a table,  the  scratch  of  a pin  on 
the  table  may  be  heard,  though  both  ears  be 
stopped.  So  sonorous,  in  fact,  is  wood,  that  it 
is  chosen  as  the  fittest  substance  for  most 
musical  instruments  : it  is  also  the  material  of 
which  the  stethoscope  is  made,  with  which 
we  listen  to  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 
The  difference  between  those  substances  which 
consist  of  fibres  and  such  as  are  composed  of 
grains,  in  regard  to  power  of  conduction,  is 
fully  exemplified  in  this  material,  and  is 
worthy  of  remark  : cases  will  occur  for  which 
sometimes  the  fibres  and  at  others  the  more 
homogeneous  material  will  be  best  adapted. 


Stone  is  reckoned  a good  conductor  of 
sound,  but  it  renders  the  tone  rough  and  dis- 
agreeable: a well-made  brick  wall  has  been 
known  to  convey  a whisper  nearly  200  feet. 
(For  its  conducting  power,  see  The  Builder, 
vol.  3,  p.  443).  Of  the  earth  as  a conductor, 
we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  the  North- 
American  Indians  apply  their  ears  close  to  the 
ground  to  ascertain  the  approach  of  their 
enemies,  when  the  distance  is  too  great  for 
the  sound  to  reach  them  through  the  air  : in 
like  manner  an  army,  bivouacking  in  the  open 
air,  has  been  apprised  of  the  advance  of  a hos- 
tile force,  the  trampling  of  men  and  horses 
being  much  sooner  heard  through  this  me- 
dium. Generally,  all  solid  bodies,  the  mass  of 
whose  structure  is  susceptible  of  vibratory 
motion  from  sounds  impinging  on  their  exter- 
nal atoms,  possess  the  capability  of  transmis- 
sion. 

From  what  has  been  adduced  respecting  the 
force  of  sound,  and  especially  as  regards  the 
human  voice  (and  to  which  may  here  be 
added  that  Wesley  once  preached,  and  was 
well  heard,  in  a natural  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
to  a congregation  of  20,000,  who  must  have 
occupied  a space  of  nearly  an  acre  and  a half), 
it  would  appear  that  scarcely  any  apartment 
can  be  too  large  for  its  powers ; that  where  it 
fails  in  such  as  are  of  ordinary  size,  the  cause 
must  be  in  construction ; and  that  where  this 
approaches  perfection,  little  provision  will  be 
necessary  for  enhancing  the  effect  of  these 
powers.  And,  as  regards  the  powers  of  sub- 
stances as  vehicles,  the  inference  is,  that  in 
buildings,  these  act  mainly  as  defecting  agents, 
and  their  defects  have  to  be  guarded  against. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  much  on  the  powers  of 
various  media  to  convey  sound,  because  of  the 
great  regard  which  is  given  to  form  over  ma- 
terial, in  all  questions  on  practical  acoustics. 
The  attractive  fact  of  two  persons  placed  con- 
siderably apart,  but  in  the  two  foci  of  an  el- 
lipse, hearing  each  other  comfortably  (almost 
confidentially),  seems  to  be  the  turning  point 
at  which  all  go  off  in  the  sole  pursuit  of  form 
in  designing  an  apartment;  as  if  it  were  ex- 
clusively necessary  and  sufficient,  in  our 
churches  and  halls,  that  intermediate  points 
should  be  provided  for  forwarding  the  voice  of 
the  speaker.  We  are  convinced  that  what  is 
mainly  wanting  is  the  prevention  of  defecting 
agents,  and  the  obtaining  for  the  voice  or 
other  organ  of  sound  the  fullest  undisturbed 
predominance  for  the  time  being.  The  thou- 
sand coughs,  and  sniffs,  and  hems,  notes  of 
admiration  and  interrogation,  the  shuffling  and 
the  creaking,  even  of  good  listeners,  the  hum 
of  street  sounds  through  single,  and  often  rat- 
tling, casements,  with  a remainder,  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  though  singly  inconsiderable, 
yet  aggregately  aggravating,  being  generally 
equal  to  at  least  one  more  voice  (or  other 
organ  as  aforesaid),  will  suffice  of  themselves 
to  render  indistinct  the  best  enunciation  ; but 
when  to  these  are  superadded  more  permanent 
destroying  agents,  the  propertyof  some  of  which 
is  to  absorb  or  give  passage  to,  and  of  others  to 
furnish  echoes  of,  a voice  which  we  shall  sup- 
pose is  no  more  than  sufficient  in  volume  to 
fill  the  space  without  any  to  spare,  or  in  its 
articulation  is  just  distinct  enough  to  be  un- 
derstood when  carefully  followed, — it  is  easy  to 
perceive  the  almost  impossibility  of  ensuring 
that  any  building,  for  oral  (and  aural)  pur- 
poses, and  of  whatever  form,  shall  be  well 
adapted  for  hearing  in. 

Were  form  the  sole  consideration,  there 
would  be  a limit  to  the  positions  in  which,  in 
large  apartments,  the  speaker  and  his  auditors 
could  be  relatively  placed,  and  the  semi-ellipse, 
parabola,  or  some  similar  form  of  plan,  with  the 
rostrum  in  its  focus,  must  prevail : with  such 
an  arrangement,  the  speaker  harangues  his 
audience  the  most  advantageously,  since,  be- 
sides the  circumstance  of  favourable  construc- 
tion, his  auditors  are  exempt  from  the  trouble 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  reception  of 
sound  from  a new  and  perhaps  unexpected 
quarter  ; but  where  many  speakers  have  to 
succeed  each  other,  it  has  objections  which 
must  be  sufficiently  obvious ; and  it  becomes 
equally  evident  that  where  the  form  of  plan 
referred  to  is  not  adopted,  but  one  in  which 
there  is  no  limitation  of  the  point  from  which 
the  voice  may  issue,  no  such  geometrical 
method  can  be  pursued,  or  at  least  to  any' 
great  extent  carried  out ; but  the  acoustical 
arrangements  must  in  the  main  be  of  another 
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kind,  suited  to  that  form  of  plan  which  may 
appear  to  he  the  most  convenient  for  the  occa- 
sion. To  show  that  something  else  besides 
form  is  involved,  instances  might  be  quoted  of 
buildings  identical  in  principle  in  this  respect, 
but  the  very  opposites  of  each  other  as  to 
hearing. 

In  the  human  ear,  the  tympanum  is  circular, 
and  the  fibres  are  of  equal  length,  radiating 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Sir  E. 
Home  considers  that  it  is  this  equality  of  the 
radii  which  adapts  it  to  musical  sounds  : he 
. found  that  the  tympanum  of  the  elephant  was 
oval,  the  fibres  varying  in  length  like  the  radii 
of  an  ellipse,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  long 
I fibres  enable  the  animal  to  hear  very  minute 
sounds,  which  it  is  known  to  do  : on  a piano- 
. forte  being  played  upon  in  the  hearing  of  the 
. elephant  at  Exeter-change,  it  was  found  that 
while  the  higher  tones  hardly  attracted  the 
animal’s  notice,  the  low  ones  roused  his  atten- 
' tion  : in  the  great  lion  the  higher  tones  excited 
: great  attention,  but  the  flat  ones  were  no 
i sooner  sounded  than  he  lashed  himself  into 
i the  most  frightful  fury.  Sir  E.  Home  found 
i this  inequality  of  the  fibres  of  the  tympanum 
in  neat-cattle,  the  horse,  deer,  hare,  and  cat. 
BufFon  made  many  trials  on  persons  who 
; heard  better  with  one  ear  than  with  the  other, 
and  who  from  that  cause  had  what  is  called  a 
: bad  ear  for  music,  and  he  always  found  that 
■ the  defect  proceeded  from  their  having  un- 
i equal  ears,  and  receiving  thereby  at  the  same 
. time  unequal  sensations : such  persons  hear- 
ing false,  also,  without  knowing  it,  sung  false. 
There  is  here  surely  some  excuse  for  “ the 
man  who  hath  not  music  in  his  soul  !”* 


THE  RESTORATION  QUESTION. 

Our  forefathers,  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
spoilt  for  us  many  beautiful  churches,  the  work 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  they  did  it  honestly. 
They  said  they  were  ugly — the  remains  of  a 
barbarous  age — and  only  used  them  (where 
they  had  the  means)  as  a groundwork  for 
classical  erections  of  various  kinds ; but  as 
they  did  not  understand  or  care  for  the  old 
work — in  fact,  took  no  notice  of  it,  except  where 
it  came  in  the  way  of  their  own  productions 
in  other  parts, — they  left  it  just  as  it  was.  Thus 
in  almost  every  church,  even  in  the  towns, 
wher^the  “improvement  and  beautifying”  of 
churches  was  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and 
all  kinds  of  beauties  and  deformities,  of 
! Egyptian,  Indian,  Grecian,  Venetian,  and  Pal- 
lad  ian  styles,  were  thrust  in  regardless  of  cost, 

: still  there  were  left  extensive  remains  of  the 
veritable  work  of  the  first  builders ; not  only 
the  masonry  of  the  walls  and  external  mould- 
ings unimpaired  except  by  the  gradual  action 
of  the  weather,  but  even  hosts  of  beautiful, 

: delicate  ornaments  within,  carved  in  stone  or 
wood,  or  painted  on  the  walls  or  roof,  or  on 
' wooden  panels.  Tliese  were,  indeed,  often 
' removed  from  their  right  place,  and  put  to 
; some  absurd  use,  or  hid  in  some  corner,  where 
: only  the  searching  eye  of  the  antiquary  has 
: been  able  to  find  them ; but  still  there  they 
’ were,  the  real,  actual  work  of  the  builders  and 
: painters  of  the  mediaeval  times, — not  destroyed, 

: because  they  were  np(;  thought  worth  destroy- 
ing. 

And  so,  when  we  began  again  to  understand 
i and  value  these  masterpieces  of  Christian  art, 
there  wan  hardly  a single  church  where  the 

> student  could  not  see  the  real,  genuine  works 
) of  the  oM  builders,  and  read  their  spirit  in 
; them. 

But,  alas,  experience  has  shown  the  truth  of 
the  accusation,  that  “ Englishmen  see  with 
their  fingers.”  From  admiring,  they  passed  to 
; tracing  and  copying,  and  then  to  collecting 

> specimens, — in  plain  words,  stealing  woodland 

> stone,  and  much  more  frequently  more  valuable 
::  fragments  of  brass  and  glass. 

. But  the  method  which  has  been  adopted  by 
: the  same  class  of  people  for  the  last  few  years, 
i and  which  is  now  in  the  height  of  its  flourish, 

: is  one  certainly  less  palpably  dishonest,  inas- 
i much  as  it  is  done  with  the  sanction  and  assist- 
i ance  of  the  guardians  of  the  buildings, 
i although,  for  my  part,  Ido  not  see  that  it  is  a bit 
( less  unjust,  either  to  past  or  future  generations ; 
t but  however  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain, 

i that  it  is  by  far  more  destructive  to  the  build- 

ii  ings  themselves. 

* To  bo  continued. 


Let  us  carefully  examine  the  process.  The 
object  of  the  Ecclesiologists  of  the  present  day, 
when  they  have  got  hold  of  an  old  church,  is 
to  restore  it. 

Why,  the  very  name  of  restoration  is  absurd. 
If  a thing  is  removed  or  put  to  a wrong  use  or 
lost,  you  can  restore  it  again  when  it  is  found. 

If  this  has  happened  to  the  church  in  ques- 
tion— if  it  has  been  moved  away  from  its  place, 
or  turned  into  a barn,  or  heaped  over  with 
ruins  or  the  sea-sand,  it  can  be  restored ; but 
this  is  not  the  case,  at  least  in  99  out  of  every 
100. 

The  building  is  just  where  it  always  was  ; it 
has  never  been  anything  else  but  a church, 
and  every  Sunday  hundreds  of  people  have 
worshipped  in  it.  But  it  will  be  said  in  an- 
swer, “ What  we  mean  is  to  restore  to  the 
church  all  that  has  been  lost  of  the  original 
buildings  and  decorations.” 

By  all  means  do  it  if  you  can — only  find 
them  first.  Let  us  begin  with  the  outside. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1480  we  will  suppose 
the  spire  which  rose  100  feet  above  the  tower, 
after  being  carelessly  left  in  bad  repair,  fell 
down  one  stormy  night  : the  roof  of  the 
church,  which  it  broke  through,  was  soon  after 
repaired,  but  the  spire  never  replaced.  Now, 
then,  find  that  and  restore  it  to  its  place.  If  it 
is  not  to  he  found  entire  hid  in  some  neigh- 
bouring wood,  or  buried  in  the  churchyard,  or 
locked  up  in  the  church  chest,  then  look  for 
the  parts  of  it  ; perhaps  you  will  find  its  beau- 
tiful little  windows  somewhere  in  the  church, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  stones  built  into  the  walls 
of  the  neighbouring  mansion,  or  the  church 
itself.  Let  us  put  them  together  again.  Alas! 
it  is  hopeless ; the  spire  is  utterly  lost,  no 
human  power  can  raise  it  again. 

However,  here  is  another  task;  let  us  see 
whether  it  will  be  easier.  In  the  parish  re- 
gister we  read  the  following  entry  (no  matter 
about  the  old  spelling) : — “ On  candelmass 
day,  in  the  year  of  grace  1379,  Domina 
Alice  Lenton  did,  for  the  love  she  had  to  our 
Lady,  cause  one  image  of  her  to  be  carved  in 
Normandy  stone,  and  set  in  a niche  over  the 
porch.” 

Let  us  see  what  there  is  left  now.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  the  niche,  looking  more  like  a 
hollow  in  an  old  decayed  tree  ; but  never  mind 
that ; where  is  the  image  ? There  seems  to  be 
something,  an  upright  rounded  lump  of  stone 
in  the  niche,  and  now  that  we  fix  our  eyes 
upon  it,  it  may  very  likely  be  the  remains  of 
an  image.  However,  as  the  day  is  cloudy 
and  there  happen  to  be  two  or  three  swallows’ 
nests  which  rather  impede  observation,  let  us 
get  a ladder  and  make  a close  inspection. 

Yes  ; now  we  see  the  figure  indeed,  and 
though  worn  considerably  away,  still  there 
is  beauty  enough  left  to  tell  what  love  Mistress 
Alice  Lenton  had  to  our  Lady.  However,  the 
whole  of  the  front  part  of  the  figure  is  sadly 
decayed;  time  and  the  weather,  air  and  rain, 
have  eaten  away  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness 
from  this  part : look  at  the  face, — the  eyes  still 
show,  at  least  the  outer  edge  of  each  eye  in  the 
shade  of  the  hair  which  falls  in  slightly  waving 
lines  still  so  perfect ; but  the  nose  is  worn  to  a 
slight  ridge  which  can  scarcely  be  felt  with  the 
hand,  while  the  mouth  and  chin  have  quite 
disappeared.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  front 
part  of  that  robe  which  hangs  in  straight, 
sober  folds,  and  hides  the  feet ; it  is  quite 
gone. 

Now,  let  us  restore  this  that  is  gone — let  us 
search  for  the  lost  parts — look  in  the  dust  and 
earth  underneath — we  may  find  some  crum- 
bled remains. 

Oh,  foolish  thought ! no  one  would  entertain 
it  for  a moment ; they  are  carried  away,  the 
winds  know  where;  turned  to  earth,  and  who 
knows  what  beside.  No  human  hand  can  ever 
restore  them.  By  the  help  of  what  still  re- 
mains, in  the  more  protected  parts  of  the 
figure,  the  imagination  can  restore  them,  and 
has  done  so  a thousand  times,  and  has  even 
fixed  a living  expression  on  the  smooth  stone; 
but  the  hand  can  never  do  it.  We  might  carry 
on  the  same  ideas  with  regard  to  the  inside. 
There  may  be,  perhaps,  five  or  six  old  benches 
with  carved  ends,  high  poppy  heads,  or  else 
simply  low  square  ends  cut  with  trefoils  or 
coats  of  arms ; or  there  may  be  some  few 
squares  of  encaustic  tiles,  or  some  elaborately 
carved  stone  sedilia  in  the  chancel.  Why 
should  we  destroy  these  or  destroy  the  work  on 
them  by  carving  it  over  again  ? They  suggest 


such  pleasing  thoughts  to  us,  and  interest  us 
so  much,  let  us  leave  them  still  for  those  that 
shall  come  after.  A restorer  would  take  them 
away  and  supply  their  place  with  new'  ones 
done  exactly  after  the  old  pattern ; but,  then, 
all  the  interest  of  them  is  gone. 

But  it  may  be  said,  “ They  are  in  such  an 
unsound  ruinous  state  as  not  to  be  fit  for  use.” 
Well,  supposing  they  are  never  required  to  be 
used  now,  as  is  the  case  with  the  sedilia  in 
most  country  churches,  surely  this  is  no 
matter  : leave  them  there  unhurt  till  they  fall 
to  pieces,  unless  you  can  preserve  them  any 
other  way  without  injury.  Or  if  they  are  in 
constant  use  as  the  benches,  surely  in  most 
cases  they  may  be  made  firm  and  sound,  by 
iron  bands  or  props,  which  will  not  be  seen,  or 
at  least  will  not  disfigure  them  much;  and  of 
course  if  it  has  come  to  the  worst,  and  they 
are  quite  rotten  or  broken  past  preserving, 
then  let  them  be  thrown  away,  their  day  is 
past,  and  let  their  place  be  supplied  by  new 
ones.  Make  them  of  what  pattern  you  like, 
the  most  beautiful  and  suitable  you  can,  only 
do  not  call  it  restoring  the  old  : be  honest,  and 
acknowledge  that  it  is  a new  piece  of  work.  If 
then  it  be  asked,  “ What  are  we  to  do  to  our 
churches  ?”  I would  say,  “ Better  do  nothing 
than  too  much.”  However  there  is  plenty  to 
be  done.  Clear  away  all  the  rubbish  of  the 
two  last  centuries ; no  matter  whether  it  be 
meant  for  use  or  ornament,  or  whether  it  be 
the  dust  and  dirt  of  careless  neglect,  it  is  all 
equally  ugly  and  unsuitable  : only  do  it  care  - 
fully, for  fear  of  injuring  any  old  work  beneath  ; 
then  substitute  for  all  this  the  best  you  can 
now  put.  No  amount  of  modesty  can  hide 
from  us  the  fact,  that  some  church  architects 
and  decorators  (not  all)  have  already  surpassed 
all  the  excellence  of  those  times.* 

Servator. 


DISFIGUREMENT  OF  LONDON-BRIDGE. 

Laudable  zeal  is  being  shown  for  the 
restoration  of  works  of  merit  executed  in  by- 
gone days,  but  let  us  not  fail  to  be  equally 
zealous  in  preserving  the  works  of  our  own 
age  from  injury.  No  one  can  view  London- 
bridge  but  must  admit  that  it  is  a work  of 
noble  grandeur.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  build- 
ing recently  erected,  and  not  yet  finished,  on 
the  Southwark  side,  that  I call  attention.  The 
most  casual  observers  cry  shame,  to  see  a 
building  thus  intruded  upon  that  magnificent 
structure.  Upon  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  neighbouring  buildings,  viz.,  Fishmongers’ 
Hall,  the  Adelaide  Tavern,  and  Fenning’s 
Wharf,  have  been  reared  at  a judicious  dis- 
tance, so  as  not  materially  to  injure  the 
general  effect  of  this  brjdge.  So  much  do  I 
deprecate  it,  that  I can  only  say  : If  a subscrip- 
tion be  set  on  foot  for  its  removal,  I will  most 
willingly  subscribe  my  mite,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  many  others  will  do  the  same.  I 
will  give  you  a simple  rule  of  three  sum  : if,  as 
it  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  Barry  should  be 
hanged  for  what  he  has  done  at  the  Westminster 
Palace — what  sort  of  punishment  do  the  par- 
ties concerned  on  London-bridge  deserve? 

A Citizen. 


IRON  ROOFS,  NEW  BAZAAR  AT  CORK. 

Mr.  Editor, — As  a pendant  to  another  picture, 
I offer  you  a sample  of  insane  ironfounders,  in  the 
following  tenders  delivered  to  the  Corporation  of 
Cork  for  erecting  wrought-iron  roofs  to  the  New 
Bazaar.  Mr.  Alexander  Deane,  architect : — 


Beale,  Scott,  and  Co..  Cork  ....  ^3,000 
Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  London  2, COO 
Paul,  McSwiney,  and  Co.,  Cork  2,280 

Perrott  and  Sons,  Cork 2,090 

Mallet  and  Co.,  Dublin  1.220 


This,  as  we  say  in  Ireland,  “ Bangs  Banagher  ;” 
but  mark  the  sequel : Mr.  Mallet’s  tender  having 
been  accepted,  he  is  called  upon  to  perfect  his 
securities  and  proceed  with  his  contract ; hereupon 
he  writes  to  the  Market  Committee  a letter,  in  which 
the  plea  of  a mistake  is  urged  in  the  thickness  of  glass, 
though  the  specification  is  quite  clear,  and  he  offers 
the  Market  Committee  to  go  on  with  the  contract 
if  they  allow  him  to  use  1 -8th  gluss  instead  of 
3-lGths,  and  also  advance  him  90/.,  which  arrange- 
ment has  been  agreed  to,  much  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  other  competitors.  R. 


* Although  \vc  dissent  from  the  tendency  of  these  re- 
marks, we  have  given  the  communication  a place,  as  likely 
to  afford  a useful  check  to  some  would-be  restorers  falling 
away  into  destructives. 
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A MANCHESTER  WAREHOUSE. Me.  J.  E.  Grecian,  Architect.5 


10  5 0 ip 20 30  FEET 


PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 


[ * See  page  409  in  our  present  number. 
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OLD  HOUSE  AT  STIDD,  NEAR  RIBCHESTER, 

INTENDED  FOR  FOUR  FAMILIES  * 


THE  BRITISH  LINEN  COMPANY’S  BANK, 
EDINBURGH. 

Amongst  the  most  important  and  costly 
buildings  added  to  Edinburgh  lately  is  the 
British  Linen  Company’s  Bank  in  St.  An- 
drevv’s-square,  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bryce. 
On  the  first  view  the  fagade  presents,  from  its 
great  altitude,  high  degree  of  ornamentation, 
and  row  of  terminal  statues  (seen  above  the 
middle  against  the  sky),  a novel  aspect.  I 
cannot  avoid  thinking,  however,  that  more 
should  have  been  made  of  it.  It  is  not  every 
day  that  an  architect  has  a first-class  public 
building  to  design ; it  is  seldom  that  a fine 
site  is  available ; and  rarely  indeed  does  he 
obtain  access  to  some  30,000Z.  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  ideas  : when  he  does  so  he  ought 
to  take  pains  and  do  his  best;  if  he  fail  he  is 
amenable  to  public  criticism. 

The  ground  story  is  brought  forward  and 
formed  into  a high  rusticated  basement  for  a 
hexastyle  Corinthian  ordonnance  above.  The 
columns  being  detached,  the  front  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  must  suffer  from  the  great 
thickness  of  the  wall  entailed  by  the  projection 
for  their  support.  However,  Mitford  says, — 
" Magnificence  must  be  paid  for  in  convenience 
as  well  as  money.”  The  doorway  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  five  bays,  and  has,  in  common 
with  the  windows  throughout,  dressings  of  the 
ordinary  description — excellently  membered,  it 
is  true,  but  incontestibly  of  the  most  hack- 
neyed form.  For  the  second-floor  windows 
the  stereotyped  triangular  pediment  is  used — 
a feature  whose  propriety  has  been  often  ques- 
tioned, but  the  distressing  repetition  of  which 
eeems  to  indicate  a sterile  fecundity  of  imagin- 
ation among  architects.  The  building  in  ques- 
tion is  the  third  in  the  square  (and  there  are 
others  throughout  the  city)  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, in  which  those  precious  pediment  dress- 
ings appear  on  the  second-floor  windows. 
What  would  be  thought  of  an  author  who  in- 
troduced the  same  chapter  into  half-a-dozen 
essays  on  different  subjects  ? 

The  details  are  mostly  well  drawn;  but  I 
cannot  extend  commendation  to  the  choice 
and  disposition  of  the  characterizing  features. 
The  high  basement  seems  to  be  a favourite 
of  Mr.  Bryce’s,  though  it  detracts  much 
from  the  dignity  of  the  ordonnance,  and  mili- 
tates against  the  unity  of  the  whole.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  advantage  secured  by  its 


adoption ; on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have 
induced  an  altitude  extravagant  for  the  length 
of  the  fagade,  and  the  painful  sacrifice  of  a 
continuous  entablature  for  one  broken  over 
each  column, — a practice  reprobated  by  the 
best  writers.  “Everything,”  says  Professor 
Hosking,  “ tending  to  break  the  leading  lines 
in  a composition  should  be  avoided ;”  and, 
alluding  to  the  abuse  in  question,  he  says,  “ it 
makes  the  ordonnance,” — what  should  be  the 
gist  of  the  composition,  “ a mere  excrescence .” 
Again, — “ the  practice  of  raising  lofty  base- 
ments to  support  columnar  ordonnances  is 
injudicious.”  * * * * “The  upper  and 

crowning  cornice,  if  in  proportion  to  its  own 
ordonnance,  must  be  disproportioned  to  the 
whole  elevation,  which  takes  from  that  member 
a character  of  meanness,  as  it  may  or  may  not 
be  fitted  to  its  whole  height.”  The  cornice 
adopted  in  this  instance  is  not  the  legitimate 
one  of  the  order,  from  which  it  differs  greatly 
in  size  and  in  having  modillions.  To  some 
observers  Mr.  Ritchie’s  six  statues  may  con- 
stitute an  attraction,  but  their  position  is  as 
fatal  to  the  appreciation  of  their  merits  as  it  is 
injudicious  in  reference  to  the  overloaded 
columns  below. 

I shall  have  something  more  to  say. 

Caustic. 


Ragged  Schools,  Holloway. — On, Wed- 
nesday, the  foundation-stone  of  a ragged  school 
was  laid  in  Brand-street,  Holloway.  Honoranj 
architect,  Mr.  James  Harrison.  It  is  in  the 
Tudor  style,  and  will  have  a residence  for  the 
master  and  mistress.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are — depth  50  feet,  breadth  28  feet, 
extreme  height  48  feet.  The  school- rooms  will 
accommodate  600  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
interior  is  to  have  an  open  timber  roof. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  works  of 
living  artists  is  fixed  to  commence  on  the  15th 
of  December  next.  Englishmen  will  be  al- 
lowed to  exhibit  on  exactly  the  same  conditions 
as  natives,  provided  their  works  be  declared  of 
sufficient  merit  by  a jury  nominated  by  the 
artists  themselves. 

Law  Decision  on  Sale  by  Auction. — 
At  Wolverhampton  lately,  the  County  Court 
nonsuited  an  auctioneer,  as  plaintiff,  in  a case 
wherein  the  defendant  refused  to  pay  for  a boat 
knocked  down  to  him  while  the  auctioneer  was 
standing  on  another,  for  which  the  defendant 
urged  in  evidence  that  he  had  meant  to  bid. 


BIRMINGHAM  ASSESSMENT. 

BLIND  SURVEYORS. 

Several  correspondents  are  very  anxious 
that  we  should  point  out,  with  reference  to  the 
tenders  for  assessing  and  mapping  Birming- 
ham,f that  architects,  surveyors,  and  valuers 
can  he  just  as  blind  on  an  occasion  as  builders, 
and  they  seem  to  think  that  we  are  disposed 
also  to  be  blind  for  once,  and  overlook  the 
absurd  discrepancies  which  appeared  in  the 
tenders  in  question. 

The  differences  are,  indeed,  most  striking 
and  distressing.  We  find  one  well-known 
respectable  professional  man  asking  10,850Z. 
for  making  the  assessment  which  another 
individual  is  willing  to  undertake  (after  a 
fashion)  for  400Z. ; and  while  one  puts  down 
1,935Z.  for  the  map,  there  is  another  who 
wildly  offers  to  do  it  for  50Z. 

The  fact  is,  the  majority  of  those  who  ten- 
dered on  that  occasion  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter,  and  had  no  means  of  obtaining 
correct  information  as  to  the  trouble  it  would 
involve.  They  made  a guess,  trusted  to  chance 
to  bring  them  out  of  it,  and  deserve  reprehen- 
sion for  their  pains.  In  making  their  selec- 
tion, the  board  should  remember  that  a cheap 
assessment  in  the  first  instance  may  be  a very 
dear  one  ultimately  : they  ought  to  appoint  a 
man  of  known  ability  and  reputation,  and 
should  pay  him  properly,  that  the  work  may 
be  properly  done. 

The  guardians  have  since  resolved  that 
tenders  exceeding  2,000Z.  should  not  be  enter- 
tained, and  selected  the  following  eight  from 
the  competitors  for  further  consideration, — • 
viz.,  Messrs.  G.  Dyke,  Leversege  and  Corfield, 
G.  Thompson,  Hebbert  and  Faucit,  J.  D. 
Paine,  I.  Newey,  C.  W.  Robertson,  and  P. 
Gannon. 


Ship  Canal  through  Central  Ame- 
rica.— We  perceive  that  a convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a communication  by 
ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  has  been  signed  at  Washington  and 
ratified.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  state- 
ment of  our  Bahama  correspondent,  Captain 
Nelson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  our  im- 
pression of  27th  July  last,  will  not  be  disre- 
garded. 


See  page  4Q9  in  our  present  number, 


t See  p.  406. 
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THE  COMPETITION  FOR  DRAINAGE 
OF  LONDON. 

Permit  me  to  ask  as  a favour  that  you  will 
insert,  in  juxtaposition,  the  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Frank  Forster’s  report  on  his  plan 
for  draining  the  southern  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis, with  some  from  one  of  the  116  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissioners  of  sewers  in  Sep- 
tember last.  I am  desirous  to  enable  the  pub- 
lic to  attach  a proper  value  to  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Forster,  “ that  he  has  derived  no  practical 
Assistance  from  any  of  the  plans and  also 
to  render  transparent  the  injustice  which  the 
commissioners  are  practising  upon  a great  por- 
tion of  the  116  competitors  by  allowing  tneir 
ideas  to  be  “used  up”  by  their  princely-paid 
servant,  without  remunerating  them,  or  award- 
ing them  even  an  empty  honour. 

The  plan  extracted  from  is  one  of  46  out  of 
the  116;  being  the  greatest  number  that 
agreed  upon  any  one  principle  of  drainage. 
Amongst  these  forty-six,  it  is  not  altogether 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
“ material  ” for  Mr.  Frank  Forster’s  plan  has 
been  supplied,  when  it  is  seen  in  how  many 
essential  points  his  plan  agrees  with  only  one 
out  of  the  forty-six ; and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  committee  on  the  competi- 
tion plans  reported  themselves  to  have  “ care- 
fully examined  and  considered  the  whole  of  the 
plans  and  suggestions  ” submitted  to  the  com- 
missioners. 

I shall  preface  the  extracts  by  explaining 
that  the  main  feature  of  Mr.  Frank  Forster’s 
plan  is,  in  principle,  identical  with  that  of  the 
forty-six  plans  above  alluded  to  ; — viz.,  “ An 
inland  tunnel  (or  main  sewer)  running,  in  a 
parallel  direction,  to  a reservoir  in  the  marshes 
below  London,  and  discharging  sewage,  not 
Required  for  manure,  into  the  river  below  tidal 
influence.” 


Mr.  Frank  Forster's 
Report. 

“ It  is  proposed  to  form 
a double  reservoir,  capa- 
ble of  holding  at  least 
twenty  - four  hours' 
drainage. 


Reservoir  to  discharge 
itsc  -> ntentsathigh  water, 
deliver  ing  them  by  means 
of  pipes  near  the  middle 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river. 


The  sewerage  will  be 
lifted  into  the  reservoirs 
by  means  of  an  engine 
from  the  main  sewer. 


And  (I  propose)  to, 
connect  with  the  chimney 
of  the  smoke-consuming 
furnace  of  the  engine,  all 
the  passages  from  which 
any  gases  could  escape 
from  the  server. 

It  is  not  proposed  that 
the  engines  should  have 
to  raise  all  the  storm- 
water or  land -floods  ; 
these  will  be  provided  for 
in  extraordinary  cases  by 
the  fourexistingoutlets.” 


Plan  sent  in  to  Commis- 
sioners by . 

“The  works  at  each 
depot  (or  outfall)  would 
be  similar  in  arrange- 
ment, but  not  in  extent. 
* * Each  tank  would 
be  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  receive  the  full  quan- 
tity of  sewage  flowing 
into  the  depot  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Provision  would  be 
made  to  discharge  the 
sewerage  (from  the  tanks 
or  reservoirs)  at  proper 
times  into  the  Thames, 
at  a point  which  would 
ensure  its  being  carried 

off- 

From  this  depth  (the 
level  of  the  outfall)  the 
sewage  would  be  lifted 
by  peculiarly  constructed 
pumps.  * * These 

pumps  would  be  worked 
by  steam  engines. 

The  boiler  furnaces 
would  be  adapted  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  sewer. 


At  suitable  points  they 
(the  proposed  new  main 
sewers)  would  have  com- 
munications formed  with 
the  river  for  the  purpose 
qf  easing  them  in  cases 
of  excessive  flood.  ’ ’ 


and  Stephenson  put 
position  : — 

August  24,  1849. — 
“ We  propose : The 

sewer  to  be  divided  into 
sections,  each  having  a 
sufficient  inclination  to 
generate  a stated  velo- 
city, this  inclination 
being  obtained  by  lifts 
at  certain  stations,  where 
the  sewerage  will  be 
pumped  up  by  steam 
power  in  a closed  shaft. 


1 ‘ The  separation  of  the 
sewage  from  the  surface 
waters. 


October  12,  1849.— 
“ Running  a main  out- 
fall sewer  along  the  line 
of  the  Grand  Surrey 
Canal,  and  having  pne 
engine  station  near  Cold- 
blow-farm  ; where  the 
sewerage  will  be  pumped 
over  the  surrounding 
country,  or  pumped 
through  a pipe  into  the 
river  below  Greenwich 
marshes.” 


the  following  in  juxta- 

Mr.  Frank  Forster 
(August  1,  1850),  says, 
— “I  have  adopted  the 
following  principles  for 
my  guidance  : — To  main- 
tain a continual  and  un- 
remitting flow,  with  the 
aid  of  lifts  where  neces- 
sary, in  all  the  sewers 
along  their  whole  length, 
by  which  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  pent-up  sewer- 
age may  be  avoided.  To 
construct  the  sewers  at 
inclinations  so  propor- 
tioned to  the  volume  of 
fluid  to  be  carried  off  by 
each,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  current  shall  keep 
them  clear  of  deposit. 
This  lift  and  shaft  I pro- 
pose to  place  completely 
under  cover. 

“ To  provide  a natural 
escape,  by  the  power  of 
gravity  alone,  for  storm 
waters  and  land  floods, 
independent  of  the  ordi-  , 
nary  sewers. 

“ I beg  to  recommend 
the  top  of  Woolwich 
Reach  as  the  point  for 
delivering  the  sewage 
into  the  river.  The 
course  of  the  main  sewer 
will  be  along  Greenwich 
marshes,  Trafalgar- road, 
to  the  Ravensbourn, 
across  Union-street  and 
Collier-street,  where  the 
south  main  line  diverges. 
Thiscontinues  by  Loving 
Edward’s-lane,  along  the 
Old  Kent-road,  to  Sur- 
rey Canal  bridge,  along 
Albany-street,  in  a 
straight  line  across  to  St. 
Mark's-road,  and  by 
Camberwell  New-road 
to  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Kennington.” 


These  extracts  will,  I think,  fully  establish 
the  strong  similarity  in  principle,  and  1 doubt 
not  that,  if  the  remaining  forty-five  plans  could 
he  compared  with  Mr.  Frank  Forster’s,  the 
whole  tale  would  be  told.  I do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  Mr.  Frank  Forster  has  no  original 
ideas  of  his  own  ; but  I do  assert  and  main- 
tain that  in  this  case  it  would  have  been  only 
just  to  competitors,  as  well  as  graceful  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  their  chief  engi- 
neer, to  have  acknowledged  that  their  plan, 
though  it  may  have  been  original,  is  not  novel, 
being  already  embodied  in  the  forty-six  plans 
alluded  to  as  “ carefully  examined  and  con- 
sidered” by  them.  Tba. 

Several  other  competitors  have  sent  similar 
statements:  amongst  them  Messrs.  Dredge 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  BUILDING  IN 
IRELAND. 

The  contract  for  plastering  and  decorating 
the  interior  of  High-street  Chapel,  Dublin, 
was  some  time  since  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ley  for  1,000/.  : the  plan  of  building  is  a Greek 
cross.  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  architect  to  the 
city,  is  superintending  the  execution  of  the 
work  ; portion  of  the  ceiling  over  altar  is  com- 
pletely finished. The  Poor  Law  Commis- 

sioners are  about  building  union  workhouses 
at  Mitchelstown,  county  Cork,  and  at  Por- 
tumna,  county  Galway,  according  to  drawings 

by  their  architect,  Mr.  George  Wilkinson. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Dunshaughlin 
Union  have  advertised  for  proposals  for 
the  erection  of  a school-room  and  dormitory 

for  the  female  workhouse  children. The 

board  of  superintendence  of  City  Prisons, 
Dublin,  are  about  erecting  a new  call-hall, 
consultation-room,  stores,  &c.,  at  Grange- 
gorman  Penitentiary,  and  purpose  remodelling 
the  present  inconvenient  chapel,  and  erecting  a 
new  altar  therein,  plans  having  been  submitted 
for  same  by  the  board’s  architect,  Mr.  J.  S. 

Mulvany. The  Board  of  Public  Works 

purpose  erecting  a new  kitchen,  bath,  fumi- 
gating, and  reception-rooms,  instead  of  those 
belonging  to  the  city  department,  adjacent  to 
the  laundry,  and  which  are  to  be  given  up  to 
their  use  by  the  board  of  superintendence. 

A valuable  application  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s 
well-known  Hercules  to  the  purposes  of 
a swivel  bridge,  has  just  been  completed 
by  Mr.  Barry  D.  Gibbons,  civil  engineer 
to  Kingstown  Harbour  Commissioners.  It 
has  fifty  feet  open,  one  end  turning  upon 
a centre  and  revolving  upon  a circular  rail- 
way; its  weight  is  upwards  of  twenty  tons, 
and  so  well  poised  and  adjusted  that  a power 

of  200  pounds  freely  moves  it. The  Grand 

Canal  Company,  by  adopting  this  plan,  might, 
at  a small  expense,  remove  the  greatest  nui- 
sance in  or  near  Dublin  — llingsend-draw- 
bridge. 

The  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  Bishop  of 
Newfoundland,  bequeathed  in  his  will  the  sum 
of  300/.  towards  the  completion  of  the  convent 


of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  plans,  &c.,  for 
which  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Mul- 
vany. He  also  left  the  sum  of  1,000/.  for 
a figure  of  a “dead  Christ,”  to  be  made  by 
Hogan,  the  Irish  sculptor,  and  placed  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John,  Newfoundland. 

The  O’Loghlen  Testimonial  has  been  placed, 
during  the  past  week,  in  the  large  entrance 
hall  of  the  new  Court-house,  Ennis.  The 
statue  is  eight  feet  high,  and  represents  Sir 
Michael  in  his  judicial  chair,  draped  in  full 
dress  costume  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  : it  is 
placed  on  a pedestal  five  feet  high,  at  the 
corners  of  which  stand  two  female  figures  re- 
presenting “ Justice  and  Mercy.”  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Kirk,  R.H.A.,  sculptor.  Cost,  1,500/. 

On  Tuesday  week  an  order  arrived  from 
the  contractors  for  completing  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  Railway,  Messrs.  Fox,  Hender- 
sop,  and  Cp.,  to  the  sub-contractor,  Mr. 
Brown,  directing  the  immediate  suspension 
of  the  works,  and  200  men  were  thrown 
idle.  It  is  stated  by  the  directors  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  works  was  resorted  to  by 
the  contractors  to  coerce  the  directors  not  to 
issue  debentures  to  other  parties  than  the  con- 
tractors, the  borrowing  powers  of  the  com- 
pany being  limited  to.  80,000/.  Of  this  sum 
the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners  are  to 
advance  35,00,0/.,  of  which  the  contractors  are 
now  entitled  to  10,000/.,  having  certificates  for 
the  execution  of  22,000 /.  worth  of  work, 
besides  being  shortly  entitled  to  10,000/.  more; 
additional  works,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
22,000/.  more,  being  executed.  The  directors 
state  that  the  contractors  are  bound  by  their 
deed  of  contract  to  complete  the  line  within 
the  specified  time,  and  upon  failure  thereof, 
that  they  are  empowered  to  void  the  contract 
and  complete  the  works  themselves. 

The  sum  of  342/.  which  has  been  collected 
by  subscription  in  Dublin  towards  the  erection 
of  a monument  to  O’Connell,  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  decoration  of  a stained  glass 
window  in  the  Rev.  T.  Matthew’s  new  chapel. 

The  managing  committee  of  the  Mendicity 

Institution  have  advertised  for  designs  for 
appropriating  a portion  of  the  present  build- 
ings to  baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  and  have  offered  a premium  of  five 

guineas  for  the  best  plan. A member  of 

the  profession  has  offered  his  services  gra- 
tuitously to  the  Dublin  Mechanics’  Institute 
for  the  decoration  of  their  theatre,  and 

the  erection  of  additional  class-rooms. 

The  entire  of  one  side  of  Park-street,  Dublin, 
has  been  recently  pulled  down,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a new  terrace  thereon,  by  order  of 
the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  upon  whose  pro- 
perty the  improvements  are  contemplated. 

The  Earl  of  Erne  is  about  erecting  a new 

butter  market  on  his  estate  at  Lisnaskea.  The 
style  is  Tudor  Gothic. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Matthew’s,  Bank  Font,  Bradford. — In 
the  new  church  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Bank  Foot, 
at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  the  east  window  of 
the  chancel  has  been  fitted  with  stained  glass, 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Barnett  and  Sons,  of 
York,  of  which  our  correspondent  speaks 
well.  The  window  is  in  the  Decorated  style, 
and  consists  of  three  lights  with  flowing 
tracery  in  the  head.  In  the  centre  light  is  a 
representation  of  the  crucifixion,  with  the 
Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  cioss.  Above 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  are  the  letters  I. N.R. I., 
and  on  either  side  a pater  bearing  the  legend 
“ Bibite  ex  hoc  omnes,”  and  the  sacramental 
cup.  In  the  left  hand,  or  north  light,  is  a 
figure  of  St.  Matthew,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church,  with  an  open  volume,  and  a scroll,  on 
which  is  inscribed  “ Liber  Generationis  Jesu 
Christ i ,”  and  in  the  contrary  light  a figure  of 
St.  Thomas,  bearing  the  evangelist  symbol  of  a 
square  rule,  and  a scroll  inscribed  with  “ Beati 
sunt  qui  non  viderunt  et  crediderunt.”  This 
last  saint  has  been  introduced,  the  window 
being  a tribute  of  affection  from  Mr.  E.  B. 
Wheatley,  of  Mirfield,  to  the  memory  of  a 
parent.  It  is  due  to  the  donor  of  this  window 
to  state,  that  by  his  noble  generosity  he  has 
laid  his  fellow  churchmen  under  another  tie 
of  gratitude,  in  addition  to  many,  the  fruit 
of  former  years,  and  we  hope  he  may  live  long 
to  witness  the  happy  results  of  Christian 
liberality  so  holy  and  so  free.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Mallinson  and  Healy. 
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St.  John’s  Church , Waterloo-road,  Lambeth. 
• — A painted  window,  containing  98  feet  super, 
of  glass,  lias  been  recently  put  up  in  the  east 
window  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Waterloo-road. 
The  design  comprises  in  the  centre  a crucifixion, 
in  the  manner  of  the  early  Christian  painters, 
with  figures  of  St.  John,  Mary  Virgin,  Mary 
Magdalene,  at  foot  of  the  cross,  &c. : the  cross 
is  surmounted  by  a pelican  in  her  piety,  above 
which  are  angels  holding  a crown  of  vine 
leaves.  The  border  contains  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with  their  emblems  beneath  the 
feet  of  each ; also  the  Agnus  Dei , chalice  and 
wafer,  &c.,  comprised  in  a rich  mosaic,  in 
which  are  introduced  passion  flowers,  crosses, 
the  emblems  of  the  Trinity.  The  colouring 
throughout  is  rich.  In  the  design  generally  a 
severity  of  feeling  adapted  to  the  devotional 
character  of  the  subject  has  been  observed,  at 
the  same  time  with  an  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
imperfect  drawing  of  the  early  artists.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wilmshurst, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  N.  J.  Cottingham,  at 
a limited  cost.  The  reredos  and  sacrarium  are 
decorated  in  polychrome  (less  successfully  than 
the  window) ; and  a large  painting  of  the  en- 
tombment of  our  Lord  is  in  progress  for  the 
former.  The  style  of  the  church  is  Domestic 
Greek,  so  to  speak  : the  strictly  correct  cha- 
racter of  glass  for  such  a building  is  still  a 
question. 


MEMS.  PROVINCIAL. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  tower  to 
Halstead  old  church  was  laid  on  the  20th  inst. 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  diocesan  architect,  furnished 
the  design. — —In  a field  at  Hadstock,  known 
as  the  “ Sunkin  Church  Field,”  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Neville  has  discovered  a Roman  villa,  with 
liypocaust,  flues,  &c. It  has  been  deter- 

mined to  proceed  with  the  extension  of  the 
chancel  and  the  Norman  east  end  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Northampton,  on  the  plans  of  Mr.  Scott,  archi- 
tect, as  amended  from  late  discoveries,  leaving 
the  contract  for  interior  fitting  up  for  further 

subscription. A parsonage  house  is  about 

to  be  erected  at  Bursledon,  on  plans  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Hinves  and  Bedborough,  of  Port- 

land-street,  Southampton,  architects. 

Workmen  are  engaged  in  fixing  a new  light- 
ning-conductor to  the  spire  of  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral.  Lord  Campbell,  while  compliment- 

ing Monmouth  on  the  condition  of  the  judges’ 
lodgings,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
complained  of  the  wretched  state  of  those  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Gloucester,  which, 
said  his  lordship,  are  not  fit  to  live  or  breathe 

in. The  Liverpool  Gas  Company  have,  as 

usual  ever  since  those  great  reductions  of 
price  which  were  to  ruin  them,  announced 
a dividend  of  five  per  cent,  for  the  last 
half- year,  being  the  highest  allowed  them 

by  their  own  Act  of  Parliament. An 

aisle  and  small  gallery,  with  about  250  ad- 
ditional kneelings,  is  to  be  added  to  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Seacombe.  • A propo- 

sal has  been  originated  in  Darwen  to  construct 
public  baths,  as  a memorial,  in  that  town,  to 

the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. The  foundation- 

stone  of  the  church  of  St.  Jude,  in  thelnkleys, 
Birmingham  (Mr.  C.  W.  Orford,  architect,  and 
J.  Wilson,  builder),  was  laid  on  Wednesday 

week. Congregational  schools  have  been 

rerected  at  Wednesbury,  at  a cost  of  1,400/. 
iMr.  B.  Round  has  given  550/.  towards  the 
■erection.  The  building  is  of  stone,  in  the 
Early  English  style,  with  upper  and  lower 
)room,  each  measuring  55  feet  long  by  28  feet 
wide,  and  accommodation  for  upwards  of  600 

children.- It  has  been  resolved  to  form  a 

“ Peel  Park”  at  Macclesfield,  and,  if  possible, 
also  to  establish  a free  library  and  reading- 
worn,  in  honour  of  the  deceased  statesman. 

■ A sort  of  district  preparatory  Exhibition 

bf  Industry  has  been  got  up  at  Nottingham, 
Which  is  said  to  be  both  extensive  and  nume- 
rously attended.  One  of  the  local  newspapers 
s being  printed  in  public,  by  way  of  industrial 
inhibition.  The  Mechanics’  Institution  is  the 

<('ocus  in  quo. The  Leeds  Town  Council  are 

bibout  to  seal  the  contract  entered  into  with 
IVIr.  George  Clark  Pauling,  of  Manchester,  for 
iihe  formation  of  new  sewerage.  The  amount 
f)f  tender  is  39,804/.,  which  is  5,154/.  more 
ihan  that  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Dunroche, 
lvho,  as  stated  in  the  Intelligencer,  declined  to 
complete  the  contract,  which  was  offered  to 
'diem.  The  work  will  be  commenced  forth- 


with.'  A new  parsonage  house  is  about  to 

be  built  at  Holbeck,  on  a plan  provided  by 
Messrs.  Perkin  and  Backhouse,  of  Leeds, 
architects. 


isoofta. 

On  the  Strength  of  Materials,  with  original 
and  useful  Formula;  specially  applied  to 
Tubular  Bridges,  Wrougkt-iron  and  Cast- 
iron  Beams,  8,-c.  By  Thos.  Tate.  Author 
of  “ Principles  of  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,”  &c.  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
and  Longmans. 

Tables  of  the  Strength  and  Deflection  of  Timber. 
By  William  Lea,  Surveyor.  Sirapkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall-court. 
Mr.  Tate  is  an  indefatigable  and  a useful 
author.  The  purpose  of  his  present  volume 
is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  title.  It  is  full 
of  valuable  algebraic  and  other  formula?,  on 
which  such  results  as  the  following  are  esta- 
blished : — 


Why  the  Cellular  Structure  exhibits  such 
Strength. — Let  ac  and  eg  represent  the  sections 
of  two  beams  un- 
dergoing trans- 
verse strain,  in 
all  respects  the 
same,  excepting 
that  in  the  former 
case  the  material 
at  ab  is  composed 
of  horizontal 
plates  in  contact 
with  each  other,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  the 
material  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  cells  ; the  hori- 
zontal plates  being  connected  by  vertical  plates  or 
ribs,  a,  b,  c,  d,  Sec. 

When  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron  are  subject  to 
compression,  they  double  or  crumple  up  long  be- 
fore the  material  would  be  destroyed  under  ordinary 
circumstances  by  crushing.  In  the  first  case  of 
construction  (1st  fig.),  no  means  are  employed  to 
counteract  this  tendency  to  double  ; but  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  different.  Here  the  horizontal  plates,  as 
well  as  the  vertical  ones,  have  a tendency  to  double 
up  ; but  the  direction  of  this  tendency  in  the  former 
is  in  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
latter  would  take  place  ; that  is  to  say,  the  horizontal 
plates  ef  and  kj  tend  to  crumple  vertically,  while 
the  vertical  plates  ab,  cd,  Sic.  tend  to  crumple  hori- 
zontally. Again,  the  direction  of  greatest  strength 
in  the  vertical  plates  is  in  the  vertical  line,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  direction  of  weakness  of  the  hori- 
zontal plates  is  also  in  the  vertical  line,  and  vice 
versa:  hence  the  horizontal  plates  ef  and  kj  are 
prevented  from  crumpling  by  the  vertical  plates  ab, 
dc,  &c.  and  vice  versa.  It  is  evident  that  the 
horizontal  plates  ef  and  kj  could  not  crumple 
without  exerting  a vertical  strain  upon  the  vertical 
plates  ab,  dc,  &c. : and,  in  like  manner,  the  ver- 
tical plates  could  not  crumple  without  exerting  a 
horizontal  strain  upon  the  horizontal  plates. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  object  of  the  cel- 
lular structure  is  to  counteract  the  tendency  which 
thin  plates,  acted  upon  by  a compressive  force,  have 
to  crumple,  and  thus  to  cause  the  tubular  beam  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  transverse  strain 
as  an  ordinary  beam.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  bottom  part  of  the  tube  should  have  a 
cellular  structure. 


Mr.  Lea’s  “ Tables  ” are  designed  for  the 
practical  use  of  architects,  builders,  engineers, 
and  others  interested  in  converting  timber 
into  scantlings  for  building  purposes  generally, 
or  for  otherwise  sustaining  transversely  any 
given  pressures.  The  timber  selected  as  the 
unit  or  standard  of  comparison  is  red  pine  of 
a given  strength  and  elasticity,  and  the  con- 
stants for  various  species  of  timber  are  derived 
from  the  mean  results  of  experiments  made 
principally  by  Professor  Barlow. 

Linear  Tables  for  Facilitating  the  Calculations 
of  Areas  and  Earthwork.  By  Arthur  W. 
Forde,  C.E.  T.  W.  Saunders,  Charing- 
cross. 

In  the  use  of  these  tables  the  process  of  cal- 
culation is  altogether  mechanical.  The  lines 
and  figures  of  which  they  are  made  up  are 
drawn  on  cardboard,  on  which  the  author  con- 
ceives that  more  dependence  may  be  placed 
than  on  ivory  or  box-wood  scales,  so  far  as  re- 
gards atmospheric  influence,  but  whether  he 
includes  the  influence  of  damp  in  general 
amongst  the  variations  referred  to,  does  not 
appear.  Unquestionably,  such  tables  are  of  a 
somewhat  tender  frame  and  texture,  liable  to 
other  mischiefs  besides  mere  atmospheric 
influences.  An  accidental  crease,  or  blister 
from  a drop  of  ink  or  other  fluid,  might  easily 


involve  irremediable  damage.  Nevertheless, 
to  otherwise  useful  tables,  such  objections  are 
by  no  means  vital,  and  the  author  is  of  opinion 
that  “ the  chance  of  mistake  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  computation  is  much  greater  than  by 
using  these  tables.”  They  are  very  delicately 
drawn,  and  the  cardboard  is  firm  and  good. 
The  accompanying  explanation  requires,  of 
course,  some  careful  study  previous  to  prac- 
tical use  of  the  tables. 

The  Civil  Engineers'  and  Surveyors’  Companion 
and  Assistant,  in  Setting  out  Slopes,  Curves, 
Cuttings,  and  Embankments,  with  compre- 
hensive Tables,  §*c.  By  Edward  Rvde, 
Land  Surveyor  and  Civil  Engineer.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author,  Upper  Belgrave- place, 
Eaton-square. 

Unfortunately  The  Civil  Engineers'  and  Sur- 
veyors' Companion  is  likely  to  be  more  a com- 
panion in  adversity  than  an  assistant,  as 
slopes  and  cuttings  have  most  of  them 
long  since  sloped  and  cut.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  there  may  be  another  “good 
time  coming.”  Meantime  Mr.  Hyde  has, 
though  somewhat  tardily,  or  at  least  untime- 
ously,  made  laborious  and  diligent  use  of  past 
opportunities.  The  scheme  .and  its  develop- 
ment are,  he  states,  purely  and  originally  his 
own,  and  are  indeed,  he  adds,  of  far  too  prolix 
and  wearisome  a nature  to  be  likely  to  pro- 
cure many  competitors.  Though  tedious  in 
developement,  however,  the  tables  are  clear 
and  concise  in  result,  and  worthy  hence  of  pro- 
curing many  purchasers,  though  few  com- 
petitors. Ex  facie,  while  of  easy  reference, 
they  obviate  entirely  the  necessity  of  calcula- 
tion, so  that  the  tedious  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult process  of  setting  out  slopes  and  curves 
by  the  existing  system,  may  thus  be  simplified 
by  tabular  arrangement. 


A Continuation  of  the  Memoirs  of  a Working 
Man,  illustrated  by  some  original  Sketches  of 
Character.  London:  C.  Cox,  King  Wil- 
liam-street, Strand. 

The  favourable  reception  given  both  by  re- 
viewers and  by  general  readers  to  the  “ Me- 
moirs of  a Working  Man,”  has  naturally 
suggested  a “Continuation”  of  them,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a desire  expressed  by  readers  to 
have  what  was  wanting  supplied,  with  more 
explicit  details  on  some  points  in  bis  history, 
formerly  treated  of  within  rather  too  modest 
dimensions.  The  tendency  of  the  whole,  in  its 
probable  influence  on  working  men,  is  excel- 
lent, and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a mem- 
ber of  a class,  if  imbued  with  right  principles 
himself,  and  capable  of  communicating  these 
in  attractive  or  even  in  merely  intelligible 
language  to  bis  fellows,  will  constitute  a 
potent  and  practical  moral  teacher.  On 
the  mere  law  of  class  imitation  this  will 
be  so.  The  natural  tendency  of  tribes 
possessed  of  common  similitude  in  nature 
or  in  circumstance  to  imitate  leading  or 
current  tribe  examples,  is  well  known,  whether 
amongst  men,  women,  or  children,  and  not 
amongst  human  tribes  alone.  As  to  capa- 
bility, the  present  author  displays  far  more 
than  an  average  power  over  his  mother 
tongue.  His  style  is  fluent  and  correct,  and 
even  often  elegant,  though  simple  and  un- 
assuming, and  thus  it  constitutes  an  admir- 
able instrument  in  the  hands  of  such  a teacher, 
who  will  produce  impressions  all  the  deeper  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-workmen,  that  they 
have  much  to  sympathise  with,  in  the  interest- 
ing narration  of  the  teacher’s  personal  and  do- 
mertic  troubles  and  anxieties, — “ so  like  their 
own.” 


jSfh&celfanea. 

Smoky  Chimneys. — The  following  cure 
for  a smoky  chimney  of  the  olden  time  is  taken 
from  a book  of  receipts  about  1580  (the  spell- 
ing is  modernised) : — “ How  to  help  Smoking 
Chimneys . — If  the  chimneys  be  large,  and 
carry  some  good  length  and  breadth  with  them, 
then  may  you  erect  or  build  a false  back  and 
sides  to  your  smoking  chimneys,  so  as  there  may 
be  a distance  of  three  or  four  inches  between 
the  old  back  and  the  new : raise  this  new 
work  a foot  above  the  mantle-tree.  Warranted 
by  a gentleman  of  Ireland,  being  a great 
practiser  in  artificial  conclusions.  Qre.” — 
W.  P. 
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Railway  Jottings. — It  appears  that  light 
locomotives  are  likely  to  he  useful  not  only  on 
branch  but  on  main  lines  of  railway,  as 
evidenced  lately  by  a very  successful  series  of 
experiments  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
with  one  of  Messrs.  England  and  Co.’s, 
of  London.  The  dimensions  of  this  en- 
gine are : — Cylinder,  9 inches  diameter ; 
stroke,  12  inches;  driving-wheels,  4 feet  G 
inches  diameter ; boiler,  2 feet  3 inches,  with 
109  tubes,  11  feet  4 inches  long,  and  if  inches 
in  diameter : entire  weight,  in  full  working 
order,  about  10  tons.  The  engine  is  guaranteed 
to  work  trains  of  six  carriages,  with  passen- 
gers, at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,  and 
ascend  an  incline  not  exceeding  1 in  100  at  a 
proportionate  rate  of  speed,  with  a consump- 
tion of  coke  not  exceeding  10  lbs.  per  mile. 
In  point  of  fact,  for  a fortnight  past,  it  appears 
that  two  trips  a day  have  been  made  with  the 
express  train,  on  7 or  8 lbs.  of  coke  per  mile, 
and  the  distance  easily  run  within  an  hour  and 
a quarter,  drawing  six  carriages,  besides  lug- 
gage-vans, &c.  Part  of  the  trip  on  Saturday 
last,  says  the  Glasgow  Guardian,  “was  made 
at  the  rate  of  65  miles  an  hour,  and  there  can- 
not be  a doubt  that  Mr.  England  has,  by  this 
invention,  put  it  in  the  power  of  railway  com- 
panies very  materially  to  economise  the  expense 

of  management.” A survey  of  a new  line 

from  Hawick  to  Northallerton  is  in  progress. 
This  line,  it  is  said,  would  shorten  the  distance 
from  Edinburgh  to  London  full  30  miles  com- 
pared with  the  present  route. By  a series  of 

levellings  made  in  the  last  four  years  over  an 
extent  of  about  200  acres,  where  drainage  is 
carried  on  at  Chat  Moss,  it  appears  that  a sub- 
sidence has  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  one 
foot  per  annum.  The  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  is 
laid  on  a floating  foundation  across  this  morass. 

A movement  is  in  progress  to  urge  the 

Bristol  and  Exeter  Company  to  form  a line 
from  Bleadon  to  Wells,  as  authorised  by  their 

Act. The  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  is 

carried  across  the  Vale  of  Chetwynd  by 
viaduct  of  four  large  arches,  90  feet  high. 
There  are  three  viaducts  on  the  line,  and  one 
tunnel,  900  yards  in  length  : the  cost,  when  all 
is  completed,  will  be  252,000/. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. — Distribu- 
tion of  Prizes. — The  prizes  were  last  week 
distributed  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  arts  and  manufactures : the  principal 
are  as  follows  : — Mr.  John  Heming,  for  Cam 
brie  dresses,  first  gold  medal ; Messrs.  Telford, 
for  large  church  organ  in  mahogany  case 
(drawings  by  a pupil  in  Dublin  School  of 
Design),  first  gold  medal.  The  second  gold 
medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Atkinson  and 
Co.,  for  poplins,  gold  tissued,  brocaded,  & c. 
Messrs.  Pry,  for  striped  and  figured  tabinets 
Messrs.  Pirn  Brothers  and  Co.,  for  single 
figured  and  corded  poplins;  Messrs.  John 
Ilolden  and  Co.,  for  sewed  muslin ; Messrs. 
Lambert  and  Bury,  for  Limerick  lace  dress, 
&c. ; Messrs.  M‘Donnel  and  Co.,  ream  of 
34lb.  fine  laid  medium  paper;  Messrs.  Elking- 
ton.  Mason,  and  Co.,  electro-plated  articles; 
Mr.  Arthur  Jones  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Rogers,  spe- 
cimens of  wood  carving ; Messrs.  Grendon 
and  Co.,  locomotive  passenger  engine  and 
other  machinery;  Mr.  Wilfred  Haughton,  rail- 
way friction  buffer;  Messrs.  Courtney  and 
Stephens,  a patent  double-acting  platten  letter- 
press  printing  machine,  &c.  The  third  gold 
medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hatton  and 
Smyth,  for  Balbriggan  hosiery  and  loom  at 
work;  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Son,  hosiery  and 
loom  at  work;  Mr. T.  Bennett,  jewellery ; Mr. 
Samuel  Bradford,  cutlery ; Messrs.  Cook  and 
Sons,  marquetrie;  Mr.  Nicholas  Lombard, 
carving  and  gilding;  Mr.  Samuel  Hudson, 
sadlery ; Mr.  De  Groot,  carving ; Mr.  Wm. 
Brown,  a church  finger  organ  in  Gothic  case ; 
Mr.  John  Bray,  double-action  harp;  Mr.  John 
M'Neil,  musical  instruments;  Mr.  Saunders, 
gas  cooking  apparatus,  &c. 

Electro-Magnetic  Motive  Power. — 
This  long-looked  for  desideratum  has  been  at 
last  accomplished,  if  American  authority  is  to 
be  relied  on.  At  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(a  respectable  one,  as  our  readers  already 
know),  Professor  Page,  it  is  said,  has  stated 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  applying  electro-magnetic  power  in 
place  of  steam.  Heretofore  length  of  stroke 
was  wanted,  but  the  Professor  says  he  can 
make  an  electro-magnetic  engine  with  a stroke 


of  six,  twelve,  twenty,  or  any  number  of  feet. 
Professor  Page  stated  that  he  had  reduced 
the  cost  so  far  that  it  was  less  than  steam 
under  many  and  most  conditions,  though  not 
so  low  as  the  cheapest  steam-engines.  With 
all  the  imperfections  of  the  engine,  the  con- 
sumption of  3lb.  of  zinc  per  day  would  produce 
one-horse  power.  The  larger  his  engines, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  known  before,  the 
greater  the  economy.  There  were  yet  practical 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.. 

St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea. — A rumour  having 
gone  abroad  that  the  guardians,  wisely,  we 
think,  had  resolved,  by  a majority  of  one,  to 
appoint  a paid  surveyor  to  assess  the  parish,  a 
vestry  has  been  held,  and,  by  a majority  of 
112  to  10,  a protest  passed  against  such  ap- 
pointment, as  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  rate-payers. 

The  North  London  Art-Artizan 
School  is  very  fully  attended,  and  appears  in 
other  respects  to  be  progressing  very  favour- 
ably. Subscriptions,  however,  are  needed,  as 
the  payments  by  the  pupils  do  not  cover  the 
expenses.  There  are  200  scholars,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  establish  a 
female  class,  under  supervision  of  a committee 
of  ladies.  Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  loan  of  additional 
casts — a favour,  we  suppose,  that  can  scarcely 
be  refused. 

Sale  of  the  King  of  Holland’s  Pic- 
tures at  the  Hague. — The  distribution  of 
this  collection  to  pay  the  late  king’s  debts,  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  are  amongst  the 
largest  buyers.  For  some  of  the  paintings  very 
high  prices  were  obtained:  one  day’ssalebrought 
more  than  50,000/.  (Is  the  auctioneer  paid  a 
commission  ?),  and  the  total  realised  is  more 
than  100,000/.  Amongst  the  most  costly  lots 
are  “ Christ  at  the  Tomb,”  by  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  2,333/.;  the  “Holy  Family,”  by 
Raft'aelle,  1,375/.;  “La  Vierge  de  Pade,”  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  2,520/. ; “ La  Colombine, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  3,333/. ; “ Leda,”  by 
the  same,  2,041/. , and  “ Portraits  of  Philippe 
le  Roy  and  Madame  le  Roy,”  by  Vandyke, 
5,300/.  the  two. 

Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses. 
The  following  return  shows  the  number  of 
bathers,  &c.,  in  the  week  ending  August  17, 
at  three  out  of  the  four  London  establishments 
for  the  labouring  classes. 


The  Model  Baths, 
&c.  Whitechapel 
St.  Martin-in-the 

Fields 

St.  Mary-le-Bono 
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Decorators,  Architectural  Model- 
lers, and  Building-improvers  should 
not  omit  to  apply  for  space  in  the  International 
Exhibition.  There  will  be  no  chance  of  ob- 
taining it  if  intimation  be  not  given  to  the  local 
committee  before  Oct.  31.  England  must  do 
her  best. 

The  Fire  at  Gravesend.— The  loss  by 
this  fire,  as  estimated  by  the  surveyors  of  the 
London  insurance  companies,  is  80,000/.  The 
offices  that  will  principally  suffer  are  the  follow- 
ing : — Kent  Fire  Office,  10,000/.;  Globe, 
8,000/.;  Royal  Exchange,  8,000/.;  Alliance, 
8,000/;  Norwich  Union,  7,000/.;  Phoenix, 
7,000/.;  West  of  England,  5,000/.;  Mutual, 
2,000/.;  Star,  1,000/.;  Commercial,  2,000/, 
total,  58,000/. 

Cooking  by  Gas. — A Southampton  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  John  Elliott,  claims  the  ori- 
ginal idea  of  cooking  by  gas  for  Mr.  Sharpe, 
the  scientific  manager  of  the  Southampton 
Gas  Works,  who,  he  says,  twenty  years  since 
publicly  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  prac- 
ticability of  thus  applying  gas  to  the  process 
of  cooking,  and  who  thirteen  years  since  car- 
ried his  theories  into  practice.  Mr.  Elliott 
therefore  thinks  it  is  “too  bad  in  1850  to 
dispute  this  gentleman’s  right  to  the  discovery 
which  he  perfected.”  Our  correspondent,  we 
suspect,  however,  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  any  one  is  engaged,  at  this  time  of  day, 
in  claiming  the  idea  of  cooking  by  gas,  unless 
it  be  Mr.  Sharpe  himself,  of  the  merits  of 
whose  claim  we  know  nothing.  Cooking  by 
gas  we  have  ourselves  seen  in  practice  at 


Edinburgh  at  least  fifteen  years  since.  This 
may  be  a fitting  time  to  remind  the  public  of 
the  claims  of  the  originator,  but  others,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  are  merely  embracing  the  like 
opportunity  of  pushing  their  own  special  modes 
or  manufactures  into  notice,  without  any  design 
to  claim  the  origin  either  of  the  idea  or  the 
practice.  Mr.  Sharpe  is  also  said  to  have 
applied  gas  to  heating  baths  many  years  since. 

Water  for  Lambeth. — What  has  been 
done  (practically)  since  last  season  to  obtain  a 
better  supply  of  water,  and  of  a pure  quality, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  and  the  whole 
of  the  south  side  of  London,  where  it  is  pro- 
verbially bad — the  supply  being  taken  from 
the  worst  parts  of  that  “common  sewer” 
called  the  “ river  Thames  ? ” I saw  a plug 
opened  this  morning  ( after  the  supply  had 
been  sent  in  to  the  neighbours),  and  the  water 
for  some  minutes  was  as  black  as  the  water  of 
a foul  cesspool : it  will  be  no  wonder  if  we  soon 
hear  of  cholera  in  that  neighbourhood.  There 
seems  to  be  great  neglect  somewhere,  that  a 
whole  session  should  pass  and  no  remedy 
adopted,  after  such  a fearful  mortality  as  was 
experienced  in  Lambeth  last  year.  R.  M. 

Guildford  Sewerage. — Sir:  It  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  your  readers  that 
plans  were  called  for  by  advertisement  in  your 
journal  of  December,  1848,  for  effectually 
draining  the  town  of  Guildford  ; and  nineteen 
engineers  sent  in  designs.  After  several  weeks’ 
delay,  the  commissioners  engaged  a govern- 
ment surveyor  to  assist  them,  and  three  plans 
were  selected  by  him  (for  the  commissioners  to 
decide  upon)  as  offering  the  greatest  facilities 
for  carrying  out  their  intended  object.  Not 
less  than  sixteen  months  have  passed  over, 
and  the  successful  competitor  is  not  declared. 
Unable  to  settle  the  sewerage  question,  they 
have  now  a fresh  scheme  in  view,  that  of  erect- 
ing baths,  having  no  other  means  of  disposing 
of  their  money.  Look  out,  ye  competitors  for 
baths  and  wash-houses,  rush  down  and  take  : 
the  site  of  ground,  send  in  your  design,  and 
you  will  have  the  gratification  of  waiting  ; 
two  or  three  years  for  an  answer. 

Fair  Play. 

St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Lee.— A new  1 
organ  of  the  first  class,  by  Messrs.  Bishop  and  1 
Sons,  has  been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  ! 
Lee,  near  Blackheath.  .The  case  executed 
has  been  from  a design  by  Mr.  John  Brown, 
the  architect  of  the  church  (erected  in  1841), 
by  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Burrell,  Norwich  ; 
the  decorations  by  Mr.  St.  Quintin. 

Wide  Estimating. — The  following  is  an- 
other pretty  specimen  of  estimating,  for  schools 
and  school-house,  Boughton  Monchelsea,  Kent, 
Messrs.  W.  G.  and  E.  Habershon,  Architects, 
who  supplied  the  quantities  : — 

Tomlin,  Leeds ^1 143 

Town,  Boughton 755 

Sutton  and  Walter,  Maidstone  . . 742 

Thompson,  Loose 700 

Walker  and  Soper,  London  ....  689 

Holloway,  Maidstone 670 

Assiter 660 

Shadgate,  Boughton 590 


An  Unsuccessful  Competitor. 


TENDERS 

For  two  houses  for  Messrs.  Adeoek,  Princes-street,  Ox- 
ford-street; Mr.  Meakin,  architect. 

Lee  £3,690 

Piper  3,178 


Mansfield 
(Inward  and  Nix' 

Haynes  and  Co... 
Trego  


3,300 

3,133 

3,088 

2,905 

2,941 


For  a congregational  church,  Calcdonian-road,  Hollo- 
ray;  Mr.  A.  Trimen,  architect. 

Griiusdell £2.812 

Tombs  2,793 

Haynes  and  Co 2,766 

Curtis  2,731 

Piper  • 2,724 

Mallet  2,715 

Dove 2,700 

Trego  2,687 


My  ei 


Carter  and  Elba 


For  training  schools, 
Cluttou,  architect. 

Curtia  

J.'  An  soi 

Carter  and  Ellis... 

Grimsdell  

Kelk 

I.ocko  and  Ncaham 

Holland  

Piper  

Wilson 

Trego  


Whitelands,  Chelsea;  Mr.  H. 


..  £8,422 
..  8,280 
7 -7  1 


7,780 

7,676 

7,591 


7,123 

7,268 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" P.  H.  D.” — Please  send  address,  mislaid. 

“ -A.  S.”  (we  are  compelled  to  decline  recommending 

books,  as  wo  state  every  week),  “ G-.  W.,”  “H.  C.,” 
“ .T.  T.,”  “ G.  W.,  Jun.”  (we  shall  look  into  the  work  in 
question  before  lonj*.  An  early  volume  of  Tue  Builder 
contains  a series  ol  papers  on  hand-railing),  “ J.  and 
J.  P.  H.,”  “ C.  R.,”  “ A Recent  Subscriber,”  “ T.  F.  P.,” 
‘‘  J.  It.  C.,”  “ G.  P.”  (we  have  not  time  to  go  into  calcu- 
lations. Such  a building  would  probably  cost  700/.),  “ J. 
M.,”  “J.  P.  W.”  (can  you  give  some’ practical  applica- 
tion), “J.J.L.,”  “A  Subscriber,"  “ W.  L.”  (received), 
“ C.  B.,”  “G.  J.  R.,”  “ B.  0.,”  “ Suggestions  for  Im- 
proving St.  James's  Park,”  “ I.  B.”  (we  cannot  agree  with 
our  correspondent  in  repudiating  altogether  French  case- 
ments), “ J.  B.”  (publicity  seems  of  no  avail),  “ J.  L.” 
(not  such  as  wo  can  pay  for),  “ R.  N.  T.”  (give  notice  as 
to  articles  for  Exhibition  ol  ’51  to  the  local  commissioners 
of  the  district.  October  31st  is  the  last  day),  “ H.  H.," 
'it  ('Te  are  sorry  wo  cannot  advise), 

. • C.,”  “ D.  de  C."  (declined  with  thanks) ; “ Plough- 

'JJK  oy  Steam,”  by  Lord  Willoughby  d’  Eresby  : London, 
Ridgway. 


ADVERTISEEE3ITTS. 

DEFRIES’  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

the  use  of  the  above,  a HOT  BATH  can  be  obtained  iu  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  provide 
itselt  with  tins  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost  placing  it 
within  the  means  of  nil.  and  its  simplicity  within  the  inaivieement 
of  a child  -DEFRIES’  ECONOMIC  GAS  COOKING  STOVES 
are  adapted  for  a.l  establishments,  large  or  small,  and  need  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  for  their  cleanliness  and  economy,  en- 
tirely dispensing  with  all  coal.  To  be  seen  daily  in  operation 
(Saturday  excepted)  at  231,  Regent-street,  and  also  iu  action.— 
Defnes’ Dry  Gas  Meter,  40,000  in  use.  N.B.  The  apparatus  can  be 
applied  for  all  heating  purposes. 


PUBIjECA.TIOJS'S. 


T^jTEWS!  NEWS!  NEWS! — The  best, 

A . .°,1!c.'aPc?tl.a°(!  largest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD’S 

WEEKIA  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  aud  receive  one  copy  as  a sample 


MR.  THOMAS  TATE’S  NEW  WORK. 

J ust  published,  in  8vo.  price  5s.  6J.  cloth. 

fJN  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS; 

containing  various  original  and  useful  Formula;,  specially 
applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron 
i Beams  ten. 

By  THOMAS  TATE,  of  Kucller  Training  College,  Twickenham, 
late  Mathematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
National  Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea;  Author  of  “Ex- 
ercises on  Meclmnics  and  Natural  Philosophy,”  Ac. 

London  : Lu.NGMAN,  HR  >WX,  GREEN',  ami  LONGMANS. 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  DRAINAGE  oETIIE  M ETiD -PoLIS 

SJust  published,  price  Is. 

UGGESTIONS  for  a NEW  STREET  anti 

AQUEDUCT  SEWER  through  LONDON,  and  Remarks 
on  the  Bridges  ; with  n Map  and  Section. 

By  NATHANIEL  BEARDMORE.  Member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  &o.,  &c. 

> By  the  same  Author, 

PRACTICAL  TABLES  to  FACILITATE  HY- 

DUAULIC  and  OTHER  CALCULATIONS.  Revised  edition, 
price,  7s.  6d.  ’ 

Printed  and  published  by  WATERLOWand  SONS, 
Parliament-street.  Westminster. 
WE  ALE,  59,  High  Holborn. 

Two  vols.  octavo,  with  plates  in  folio,  price  41  l-is.  lid. 

Proofs,  Cl.  6s. 

T l[E  BRITANNIA  and  CONWAY 

J-  TUBULAR  BRIDGES,  with  General  Inquiries  on  Beams, 
aud  on  the  Properties  of  Material  used  in  Construction. 

By  EDWIN  CLARK,  Resident  Engineer. 

With  the  sauction  and  under  the  supervision  of 
_ ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

DAY  and  SON.  17.  Gate-street,  Liucoln’s-inn-fields  : and  JOHN 
WE  ALE.  59,  High  Holborn. 

nPHE  ARCHITECTURAL  QUARTERLY 

REVIEW.  Preparing  for  publication.  Prospectuses  may 
' lie  now  obtaiued  from  the  publisher.  Letters  for  the  Editor,  and 
i books,  drawings,  modcls.and  specimens,  to  be  addressed  to  the  care 
I of  the  publisher, 

GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street. 


The  churches" ''of?  the  middle 

AGES. 

By  HENRY  BOWMAN  and  JOSEPH  S.  CROWTHER, 
Architects,  Manchester. 

■ To  . , completed  in  Twenty  Parts,  each  containing  six  plates 
i imperial  folio.  Issued  at  intervals  of  two  months.  Price  per  part 
■ to  subscribers— proofs,  large  paper,  10s.  6d. ; tinted,  small  paper, 
?->.  ; plain,  ,s.  (id.  Parts  I.  to  IX.  are  now  published,  apd  contain 
ll  ust  rati  mis  of  Ewcrby  Church,  Lincolnshire  ; Temple  Bnls.aU 
Chapel,  Warwickshire;  Heckingtou  Church,  Lincolnshire;  Cley 
I Church.  Norfolk  ; and  Thrcckingham  Church,  Lincolnshire. 

Ewcrby  is  a magnificent  specimen  of  a flowing  middle-pointed 
church  It  is  most  perfectly  measured  and  described;  one  can 
’ follow  the  most  recondite  beauties  of  the  construction,  mouldings, 
and  joints  in  these  plates,  almost  ns  well  as  in  the  original  struc- 
iture.  Such  a monograph  as  this  will  he  of  incalculable  va’ue  to 
i the  architects  of  our  Colonies  or  the  United  States,  who  have  no 
i means  of  access  to  ancient  churches.  The  plates  are  on  stone, 
done  with  remarkable  skill  and  distinctness.  Of  Heckingtou  we 
i can  only  say  that,  the  perspective  view  from  the  south-east  presents 
a very  vision  of  beauty ; we  can  hardly  conceive  nuything  more 
? perfect.  We  heartily  recommend  this  series  to  all  wlio  are  able  to 
J patronize  it  ."—Ecclc.iinlnpi.vt,  Oct.  JS49. 

London  : GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street. 


WITH  TRAVELLING  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 

11VJR.  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 

The  entire  Series  mav  be  had. 

1.  HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL-TALK.  5s. 

2.  HANDBOOK  of  NORTH  GERMANY  and 

ithc  RHINE  l-Js. 

3.  HANDBOOK  of  SOUTH  GERMANY  and 

ithO  TYROL.  12s. 

4.  HANDBOOK  of  GERMAN  and  DUTCH 

.TAINTING.  12s. 

5.  HANDBOOK  of  SWITZERLAND  and  the 

1ALPS.  10s. 

6.  HANDBOOK  of  FRANCE  and  the  PYRE- 

TNEKS.  12s. 

7.  HANDBOOK  of  SPAIN  and  ANDALUSIA. 

*168. 

8.  HANDBOOK  of  FRENCH  and  SPANISH 

TAINTING.  J2s. 

9.  HANDBOOK  of  NORTH  ITALY  and 

1FLORENCE.  12s. 

10.  HANDBOOK  of  CENTRAL  ITALY  and 

KROME.  16s. 

11.  HANDBOOK  of  MALTA  and  the  East.  15s. 

12.  HANDBOOK  of  EGYPT.  15s. 

13.  H ANDBOOK  of  NORTH  EUROPE.  24s. 

14.  HANDBOOK  of  LONDON.  16s. 

Also,  next  week. 

15.  HANDBOOK  of  DEVON  & CORNWALL. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-strcet. 


HTHE  ART-JOURNAL.  No  146,  for  Sep- 

JL  tember,  contains  THREE  ENGRAVINGS  on  STEEL, 
n?  r'!ct,Vre.s  lr\,tlle  y.crn°n  Gallery—”  The  Countess,”  engraved  by 
B.  A.  Artlctt,  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R.A  ; ” The  Port  of  Lcg- 
hornU engraved  by  J.  C.  Bcntly,  after  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  ll.A. ; 

A Highland  Cottage,”  engraved  by  C.  Cousen,  after  A.  Fras 
Also  a large  number  of  finely-executed  Engravings  on  Wood. 
a .?2uA.thSI,,'.^rary  Contents  will  be  found  “ Modem  Moves 
Art,  by  R.  N Wornum  ; “ The  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  We 
m raster  Local  Committee  ;”  "The  British  Association  at  Edin- 
burgh. by  Robert  Hunt ; ” Autobiography  of  John  Burnett."  with 
a I ortrait ; V isits  to  the  Mauufaoturing  Districts— Derby,”  Illus- 
trated ; Copyright  of  Dciign  Amendment  Act ;"  “ The  Project  of 
the  Umted  States  regarding  the  Exhibition  of  1851  “ Dictionary 

or  terms  in  Art  ;"  "The  Goldsmith’s  Work  of  M.  Morel.”  Illus- 
trated ; An  Account  of  Samuel  Cooper,  Miniature  Painter  to 
e “,nn4  Charles  II.  "Art  in  America  "Monachism  in 
Art,”  &c.  tea. 


G.  VIRTUE  and  Co.  25,  Patcrnoster-ri 


^UIEAP  GLASS. — Good  Sheet  cut  to  any 

'—'  size.  2d.  per  foot ; Superior,  for  prints,  3d. ; Ornamental,  9d., 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE. and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  1 am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  fromONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  aud 
miinted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CH  ARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-square.- ■ Cash  only. 


|A  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

,-T-r  • ftfention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
f’laz,n--  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
S.HKE'1'-  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GGASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  l.est  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass,  size,  86  inches  by  58, — well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse,  315,  Oxford-street. 


COHO  PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET, 

PATENT,  PLATE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARE- 
■it  too  w’,  an4  George-yard,  Crown-street,  Soho.— 

ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  architects,  builders,  Ac.,  that 
he  is  now  supplying  Belgian  Sheet  Glass,  of  large  size  and  very 
good  quality,  at  42-.  the  cose  of  200  feet  (case  included),  ornamental 
glass  of  very  superior  designs  cut  to  order  from  9 1.  per  foot;  and 
that  lie  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
crown,  sheet,  patent  plate,  colouved  and  ornamental  glass,  either  in 
orates,  ns  manufactured,  or  cut  to  given  size. 


^TPIIOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

toWo T- 1* RJ k the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  Plain  and  Coloured 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  4 inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles.  Slates,  Ac.  Ac.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes.  Ac.  ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead; 
Lend  line  from  J inch  to  4$  inches  bore;  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins.  Plumber's  and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses  — Address,  87,  Bishopsg.ate-street  Without 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  15. 


fa IRYSTAL PLATE  LOOKING-GLASSES. 

CRYSTAL  PLATE  GLASS  is  a new  manufacture  of 
peculiar  brilliancy  nnd  substunce,  and  when  silvered  ibeing  per- 
fectly, colourless).  produces  .a  most  startling  effect.  Until  this 
article  was  introduced,  a pure  colourless  reflection  had  never  been 
obtained.  Ou  receipt  of  eight  stamps  specimens  will  be  forwarded  • 
printed  sheets  of  designs  and  estimates  free.  For  shop  fronts', 
wi.erre.".,cle?m  8',Sh,tJs  important,  this  glass  proves  invaluable. 
WM.  ]•  OLLIT,  SOLE  AGENT,  01,  Fleet-street,  corner  of  Bou- 
verie-strect,  London,  Manufacturer  of  Picture  Frames.  Window 
Cornices,  and  every  description  of  superior  Carving  and  Gilding. 


HAS.  WM.  WATERLOW. 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  aud  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunliill-row, 

Finsbury  -Bquare.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames.always  ou  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

■ and  I’ASK,  Sasli,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 
Trade, beg  to  inform  their  Cus- 
tomers aud  the  Publio  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


"PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

A Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
trtneli  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  thetrade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

aud  dining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers Ad.'  ,j 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  6d.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2a.  Od.  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  iu  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  451,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


PAPER-H  ANGINGS.— C OTTERELL, 

BROTHERS.  No.  500,  New  Oxford-street,  London,  invite 
the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  superior  and  im- 
portant collection  of  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS.  The  stock,  which  is  very  extensive,  embraces  every 
description  of  paper-hangings,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
finished  in  use,  and  will  be  found  in  chaste  design  and  harmo- 
nious colouring  well  adapted  to  the  improving  taste  of  the  public, 
and  at  prices  quite  in  accordance  with  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  specimens  of  panel  designs,  or  decorations  for  walls 
and  ceilings,  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of  persons  of  taste  ; by 
novel  arrangement  they  are  fitted  so  that  the  finished  effect  of  a 
room  may  be  seen  at  a glance  ; strict  attention  is  paid  to  architec- 
tural propriety  and  harmonious  combinations  of  form  and  colour, 
often  so  lamentably  deficient  iu  this  class  of  designs.  The  show- 
rooms arc  constantly  open  to  visitors,  at  500,  New  Oxford-street, 
London ; and  in  the  west  of  England,  at  Bristol  aud  Bath. 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Clcavel,  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin 

begs  to  acquaint  Builders  aud  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand’ 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  aud  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DE  \ T,  PUP 
PARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  nnd  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  } inch  to  H inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 


Flooring.— Alfred  rosling  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  tlint  he  lias 
"foin  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  curreut  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  oiling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner— Soutliwark- 
hridgo  Wharf,  Banlcside,  October,  1849. 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New-road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scantling  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  tea. ; pantile, 
oak,  aud  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 

PRESENT  PRICES  of  seasoned 

-O-  FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1 1 in.  yellow,  per  sq 20s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  Od. 

’ " » Us-  Od.  1 „ „ ....  lls.  9d. 

H ..  ..  , ....  14s.  9d.  | j „ „ IDs.  6d. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants.  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Kiug’s-rond,  Chelsea. 

g^NEORGE  HORATIO  WILKINSON, 

Timber  and  Mahogany  Merchant,  186,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch, nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
has  always  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  and  thickness,  well  seasoned  and  ready 
for  use.  limber  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  nt  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices ; also  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plank,  board,  and  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 


OAK  TIMBER  of  ENGLISH  GROWTH, 

out  to  any  size  and  scantling,  delivered  in  any  part  of 
London  at  from  3s.  per  foot  cube.  Estimates  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  the  trade  supplied.-Apply  to  RD.  MAY,  90,  Leadenhall- 


SAW  MILLS.  QILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS, tic.. Sawn  ou  the  mostapproved  principle, 
Biards,  *c..  Prepared.  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


General  wood-cutting  com- 
pany.—sawing,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  ami 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  difterent  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co/s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  Slock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  aud 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  aud  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  to  oiler  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices". 


Ladders,  barrows,  &c.  for  sale 

or  HIRE.— G.  ELL  invites  the  attention  of  Builders,  Con- 
tractors, Decorators,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  large  Stock  of 
Ladders,  Barrows,  Machines,  Trestles,  Steps,  &c.,  he  lias  always  on 
hand  in  every  way  suited  to  their  various  purposes.  Excavators' 
harrows  at  9s , 12s..  anil  14s.  per  barrow  complete.  Ladders,  Steps, 
&c.  equally  low.  For  particulars  see  printed  lists,  which  can  bo 
had  upon  application.— .Manufactories,  Nos.  3 and  6,  Totteuham- 
court,  New-road,  St.  Pancras. 


o 


LD  FEATHER  BEDS  are  dressed  and 

purified  by  STEAM,  with  Patent  Machinery.  This  new 
process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  nil  impurities,  but  by  expand- 
ing the  feathers  the  bulk  is  increased,  and  consequently  the  bed 
rendered  much  fuller  nnd  softer.  Charge  for  dressing  3d.  per  lb. 
Old  and  motliy  mattresses  eftcotunll.v  cured  and  remade.  Fetched 
and  returned  within  five  miles.— HEAL  and  SON'S  list  of  bed- 
ding, containing  all  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent 
free,  by  post,  ou  application  at  their  factory,  196  (opposite  the 
chapel),  Tottenham-court-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  aud  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS' PUMPS,  in  Wrought  aud  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  aud  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  & SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  easo 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  t he  cumbrous  carriage  aud  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  ere  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  28  feet ; 


also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 
"ame  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  & SONS, 

8,  Crescent,  Jcwin-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


[August  31,  1850. 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER. — J. 

WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING’S-llOAD,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Ilot-W liter  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  fce  seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  cntrance-lmlls,  offices,  con- 
servatories. Ac  -TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
he  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  any  yet  introduced.— J. 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  hiugs- 
1,  Chelsea. 


CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES.  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCK S give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklocks, 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  arc  made  of  all 
sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  are  applied,  and  are 
strong,  secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

CHUBBS'  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  &c.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure.  . 
The  keys  are  particularly  neat  ami  portable.  I 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES,  I 
HESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as  ' 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON, 

Plain  or  Corrugated,  for  ROOFS,  HOUSES,  Ac.  Wholesale, 
Retail,  and  for  Export.  , „ . „ „ 

Apply  to  TUPPER  and  CARR. 

3,  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE.  LONDON; 
or  It  IK  >A  D-ST  R E ET.  BI R MIN  GUAM, 

Patent  Galvanized  Iron  Guttering, 

Water  or  Gns-nipcs,  Hooping,  Wire,  Ac. 

* ,,  * An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


effectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  briok-work,  timber,  4c.,  i . ... 
fire,  and  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 

6kCHUBBS,aCA3H  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
CHUBB  and  SON,  57.  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


Register  Stoves.  3d.  fid.  fijd-  7 Id.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens i and  bac  c boilers,  best 

wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

o ,r  07  18s.  3 ft.  fi  in.,  Si.  7s.  *1  ft-,  V las. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  hack  boilers,  33s.  each. 
3-fect  self-acting  ditto,  ditto 
Air  Bricks.  3s.  fid.  per 


ritON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 


it  .a  r , 123  -erowllar8Cr’ 

14a  Best.  Sheet  Floor  Brails,  ils.  fid.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


JOHN  II.  PORTER, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Coirugatod  and  other  lends  of  Iron  Rooting 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  form  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  Ac. 


Of  the  Corrugated  Ira 


ml  Fire-proof  Floe 


LEADBEATEH.  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

DETECTOR  LOCK  MANUFACTURER  to  HER 
MAJESTY’S  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE. 

LEAD  HEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb. 
«,EADB EATER’S  strong  wrought-iron  FIREPROOF  BOOK 
SAFES.  CHESTS.  DOORS  for  STRONG  ROOMS,  PLATE 
CLOSETS.  PARTY  WALLS.  Ac.,  all  of  the  best  make,  secured 
by  LEA DBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  and 
posscHsin / all  the  most  re  cut  improvements,  afford  PERI1  EOT 
SECURITY  against  Eire  and  Thieves.  Extra  Strong  Cash  and 
Deed  Boxes,  Ac.,  told  at  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach 

°fLEADBEATER-S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES,  for  securing  street  and  office  doors,  cannot 
be  opened  by  false  keys  or  picklocks. 

A large  assortment  on  hand  of  all  sizes  and  fitted  for  every 
' • ’ EADBEATER’S  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and  DETEO- 

MANUFACTORY.  125,  ALDEllSGATE-STREET, 

CITY,  LONPON.-Estimatcsscntby  return  of  post. 

. apprentice— a small  premium  required. 


, ' f' 

' Ji'l 


„„  ou.  7s.  Rs-  10s.  Bd.  per  groin. 

At  F R WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  mid  STOVE 
WARElIOTTSE,35.  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury -square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at.  the  Warehouse  or  by ^letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  «t  imp. -Warehouse  closes  at,  , " c!ock._ 

rs LARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

Vy  STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2Jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves.  5d.  per  inch.  . „ „„  , 

3- ft!  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Rollers.  3fis  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrougl  tbarsandhrightfittings,58s.  ca. 

f 9 —I  3 inch. 

Cast  Rain  water  Pipe  j 8()  iod.  is.  per  yard. 

Cast  Outtcrs— l inch,  8d.  per  yard 

r 4 4$ inch. 

O.G.  Gutters  | ufi.  is.  per  yard. 

r ]j  ii  q 2{  3 inch. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose  ■,  lns  14g  i:tV  12s.  fid.  per  cwt. 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  SO.Goswell-street  (late  of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke’s'  .-J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions toliis  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping.  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornnmcntal  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets.  Canti- 
levers. Newel  P-'rs,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates.  Ac.  „ .... 

BAKERS’  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Bam 
Water  Pipes  aud  Outtcrs,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges.  Ac.,  alwavs  in  stock. 


EVOLVING  SAFETY  WOOD  AND 

IRON  SHUTTERS.— SNOXELL,  Patentee,  Oi,  Regent- 


and  at  his  steam-works,  135,  Old-street.  These  shutters  have 

fully  borne  out  their  superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  for 
security,  durability,  and  simplicity.  Rcfcrenc  s can  be  given  to 
noblemen  whose  mansions  are  fitted  herewith,  aud  numerous  large 
establishments,  where  some  nre  fixed  measuring  upwards  of  400 
square  feet  in  one  shutter,  and  which  arc  opened  aud  closed  in  a 
few  moments  with  the  greatest  possible  case,  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  The  Patenteo  manufactures  Brass  Sash  Bars,  Stall 
Board  Plates,  Ac.  | 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

1 8,  DBURY-LANE,  and  OHARLES-STREBT, DRUHY-L ANE, 

GLOVER.,  BROS., 

the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

cither  structural  or  ornamental.  . 


Revolving  shutters.  — clark  I 

and  Co.  invite  the  attention  of  architects  and  builders  to  I 
their  improvements  iu  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS  of  IRON  - J 
WOOD.  Having  completed 


..., and  improved  machinery  for  the 

ifacture  of  revolving  shutters,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  a 
article  at  a reduced  price.  Manufacturers  of  improved 


DRAWN  ORNAMENTAL  METALLIC  SASH  BARS,  brass  ,'l 
mouldings,  stall-board  plates,  door-plates,  Ac.  Engraving  in  thjfj 
first  style  of  workmanship.— Messrs.  CLARK  and  Co.  having  fixed 


first  style  of  workmanship.-  — ~.r  - — ... — 


(PRICE’S  IRONMONGERY.  STOVE,  and 

" f RANGE  WAREHOUSE. 18.  Walworth-road,  London. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  SJd.  per  inch;  Register 
^3- feet  Sci^aetiug  Cottage  ltangC3,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  33s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11a  nd.  per  cwt 
Cut  Clasp  Nails. 


Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings,  Wrought  :iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doom,  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  aud  Boilers  aud  every  des  riptiun  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  aud  the  work  oxccutcd  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  and  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS. 

188,  PRURY-LANE.  and  CHART, KS-STREET 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 

' i Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  aud  55,  Wych-strect, 
' .1  1819.  Proprietors  and- sole  Manufacturers  or 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SAS11  BARS,  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES.  Ac  . 

FOR  SHOP-FRONTS,  AND  OTnEll  WINDOWS,  OR  SKYLIGHTS, 

IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  ZINC,  IRON,  Ac. 

Shop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  aud  glazed  with  best  plate  glass. 
Metal  works  and  improved  machinery  ofull  kinds  for  warehouses, 
banking-houses,  Ac.  8 

BUNNETT  aud  Co.  challenge  competition  as  to  either  quality 
or  price. 

Office, 28,  Lombard-street.  London:  Works,  Deptford,  Kent. 


Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and- sole  Manufacturers  of 

PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT'S  VENTI- 


LATING C11IMN  EY  VALVES. 

11  ART  and  S'  >NS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Dcco- 
>„r,  Smit.hn  Rpll-haneors.  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  aud  well 

LOCKS  and  LATCH  ES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
abinct  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’s,  Chubb’s, 
nd  Pitt’s  Patent. —To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac. 


B.  and  Co,  nre  also  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Improved 
Bench  and  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders ; Wrought  Iron  Diagonal 
Gratings,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting, 
and  self-cleansing  Effluvia  Traps,  for  S 


rs.  Drains,  Ac.  Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

ENNING’S  INVENTIONS,  i 

Experience  has  enabled  him  to  make  liis 
INDIA-RUBBER  TUBE  COCKS 


WATER-CLOSETS 


JENNINU’S  SHUTTER  SHC  IS, 


. be  referred  to  in  any  part  of  London.  . 1 

For  descriptive  drawings,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  inventor,  29,  Great 
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SATURDAY \ SEPTEMBER  7,  1850. 

HE  area  in  Hyde-park  for  the 
proposed  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  is  wholly  enclosed 
by  a hoarding,  so  constructed 
as  not  to  injure  by  a nail  the 
boards  that  compose  it,  and  which  are  probably 
to  form  the  floor  of  the  intended  structure  : 
there  are  no  castings  yet  on  the  ground,  but 
temporary  offices  and  sheds  have  been  erected, 
and  everything  seems  ready  for  a fair  start 
when  the  materials  arrive.  The  hoarding,  we 
may  mention  by  the  way,  is  formed  thus  : — 
two  battens,  about  an  inch  and  a half  apart, 
are  fixed  upright  in  the  ground  at  regular 
distances : between  these,  1^-inch  deals  are  laid 
edge  upon  edge,  the  ends  being  clipped  by  the 
battens  ; and  the  top  of  the  latter  being  fastened 
together  by  a piece  of  iron  hooping,  the 
whole  is  made  firm  and  secure. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a perspective  view  of  the  build- 
ing as  it  will  appear  seen  from  the  south- 
west, a ground-plan  of  the  structure,  show- 
ing its  general  divisions,  with  position  of  the 
proposed  gallery  (shaded  dark),  and  a geo- 
metrical elevation  of  the  transept.* 

Our  readers  may  compare  them  with  the 
illustrations  we  published  of  the  design  ori- 
ginally issued  by  the  Building  Committee. f 
The  plan  is  a parallelogram,  1848  feet  long 
and  408  feet  wide,  with  an  addition  on  the 
north  side,  936  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide. 
The  height  is  66  feet.  Nearly  midway,  900 
feet  to  the  centre,  on  west  side,  and  948  feet 
on  the  east,  a transept  is  formed,  with  a 
semi-circular  roof,  10S  feet  high  from  the 
ground,  to  enclose  a group  of  trees.  This  fur- 
ther serves  to  break  the  long  line  of  the  side 
elevation,  and  marks  out  the  central  entrance. 
There  is  another  principal  entrance  at  each 
end.  The  main  parallelogram  is  formed 
into  1 1 divisions  longitudinally,  alternately 
24  feet  and  48  feet  wide,  with  the  exception  of 
the  great  central  walk,  which  is  72  feet  broad. 
There  are  three  large  refreshment  courts.  The 
area  on  the  ground-floor  is  752,832  square  feet : 
the  area  of  the  galleries  included  in  the  con- 
tract, and  the  position  of  which  is  marked  on 
the  plan  by  a dark  tint,  is  102,528  square  feet, 
making  a total  of  855,360  feet.  Other  galleries 
may  be  introduced  if  needed,  at  an  extra  cost, 
affording  an  additional  available  area  of  90,432 
square  feet.J 

As  materials  for  consideration,  we  may  here 
mention  that  the  space  demanded  by  the  me- 
tropolitan districts,  up  to  August  1st,  is 
[27,774  square  feet  of  floor  or  table,  and  24,243 
square  feet  of  wall  space.  For  Manchester,  it 
;is  said,  1 0,000  square  feet  havebeen  guaranteed. 
America  has  accepted  80,000  square  feet. 

On  either  side  of  the  central  entrance  are 
the  pay-places,  rooms  for  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, the  committee,  clerks,  &c.  At  the 
least  and  west  entrances  are  pay-places  and 
[clerks’  rooms. 

The  construction  is  of  iron  and  glass  : but  ex- 
ternally, for  enclosure,  some  wood  is  used.  The 
iron  columns  are  placed  24  feet  apart,  and  in 

* See  pp.  426  & 427. 

■ + See  pp.  27 7 & 282,  ante. 
t The  areas  are  computed  to  centre  of  columns. 


each  space  between  these,  externally,  are  two 
wooden  columns  of  the  same  size.  Of  cast- 
iron  girders,  we  are  told,  there  are  2,244  for 
supporting  galleries  and  roofs;  1,128  inter- 
mediate bearers ; 358  wrought-iron  trusses  for 
supporting  roof ; 3,230  columns  ; 34  miles  of 
gutters  for  carrying  water  to  the  columns, 
which  are  hollow,  and  serve  as  water  pipes  ; 202 
miles  of  sash  bars,  (?)  and  900,000  superficial 
feet  of  glass.*  Some  of  these  particulars  differ 
from  those  given  by  Mr.  Paxton  in  his  re- 
marks at  Bakewell  (see  p.  403,  ante),  but  are, 
we  believe,  correct. 

The  spaces  between  the  columns  next  the 
ground,  and  elsewhere,  are  fitted  with  moveable 
louvre- plates,  of  iron,  for  ventilation. 

The  roof,  also  of  glass  and  iron,  consists  of 
a series  of  ridges  and  valleys,  8 feet  span,  run- 
ning transversely,  so  that  there  is  a valley  at 


the  head  of  each  column.  As  we  have  else- 
where mentioned,  Mr.  Paxton  contemplates 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  building  with 
canvas,  to  be  watered  in  hot  weather. 

We  do  not  see  where  the  steam-engine  is  to 
be  placed : vibration  must,  of  course,  be 
guarded  against. 

The  amount  of  the  contract  by  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Henderson  for  the  use  and  waste  of 
the  materials  employed  in  the  building,  is 
79,800/.,  the  whole  building  to  become 
the  property  of  the  contractors,  and  to  be  re- 
moved by  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
building  be  permanently  retained,  the  cost  of 
it  will  be  1 50,000/.  f 

With  reference  to  some  flourishes  that  are 
being  indulged  in  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  the  arrangement  that  the  whole 
building  is  to  be  covered  in  by  January  1st,  we 
would  say  that  when  the  structure  is  finished  and 
the  promise  kept  it  will  be  quite  early  enough 
to  glorify  the  speed  and  praise  the  execution. 
The  powerful  family  influence  which  wras  ex- 
erted in  favour  of  the  present  design,  the  great 
injustice  done  by  its  acceptance  to  the  archi- 
tects and  engineers  who  gave  their  time  and 
thought  to  the  work  in  reply  to  the  commis- 
sioners’ invitation,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the 
contractors  for  the  execution  of  it  without 
competition,  lead  us  to  view  the  rising 
structure  with  less  confidence  and  less  pleasant 
feelings  than  we  should  otherwise  have  gladly 
hastened  to  express. 


A FEW  GROPINGS  IN  PRACTICAL 
ACOUSTICo.J 

As  there  is  much  not  only  in  the  building, 
but  in  the  auditory,  to  influence  hearing,  so  is 
there  also  much  in  the  speakers  themselves  : 
as  the  conformation  of  the  ear  may  be  more  or 
less  favourable  for  the  reception  of  sound,  so 
that  of  the  mouth  probably  is  favourable  or 
otherwise  for  giving  it  distinct  utterance,  ac- 
cording as  it  may  throw  the  voice  in  a mass 
against  the  readiest  reverberating  surfaces,  or 
allow  it  at  once  to  scatter,  and  so  lose  much  of 
its  propulsive  effect.  Those  who  possess  the 
mysterious  gift  of  volubility  are  not  always 
favoured  with  the  clearest  enunciation ; and 
there  are  many  who  show  themselves  satisfied 
with  the  bare  fact  of  speaking,  and  have  no 
care  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  have  to 
listen  : such  persons  would  cause  detraction 

* Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  are,  we  believe,  to 
supply  the  glass. 

t The Atkerueiim  says — “As  already  explained,  the  ex- 
hibiting surface  will  occupy  a space  of' about  21  acres.  The 
total  cubic  contents  of  the  building  will  be  33,000,000  feet. 
The  total  amount  of  contract  for  use,  waste,  and  mainte- 
nance is  79, 800/., — or  very  little  more  than  nine-sixteenths 
of  a penny  per  foot  cube.  The  total  value  of  the  building, 
were  it  to  be  permanently  retained,  would  be  150,000/.  or 
rather  less  than  one  penny  and  one-twelfth  of  a penny  per 
foot  cube.” 

$ See  page  411  ante. 


to  any  building  as  regards  its  sounding  pro- 
perties. 

We  use  the  term  reflection  of  sound;  but 
that,  we  apprehend,  is  a phenomenon  which  is 
very  rare,  since  it  is  the  sound  of  the  substance 
impinged  upon  which  is  awakened,  and  not 
simply  a reverberation  or  echo  of  the  sound 
whose  pulsations  excited  it : were  this  not  the 
case  such  propagation  of  sound  might  be  less 
objectionable;  but  the  tone  and  quality  of  the 
original  sound  being  liable  to  infelicitous  ac- 
companiments, its  prevention  becomes  a de- 
sideratum. It  will  be  found  that  every  apart- 
ment has  its  key-note  to  which  a speaker  must 
pitch  his  voice  aright  ere  he  can  speak  or  be 
heard  with  comfort ; and,  as  in  musical  instru- 
ments, so,  we  should  suppose,  in  buildings, 
they  must  be  attuned  by  use  before  their 
acoustic  properties  can  be  established.  The 
wave-like  vibrations  of  the  air,  produced  by 
sound,  are  in  number  and  velocity  according 
to  the  pitch  of  the  tone,  those  from  low  notes 
being  slower  and  fewer  than  those  from  high 
ones ; consequently  the  sound  in  the  former  is 
not  carried  so  far;  to  be  heard  properly,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  that  force  be  combined 
with  pitch  in  the  voice  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  a 
large  apartment ; and  hence  it  may  be  found 
that  some  who  have  become  accustomed  to 
speak  in  an  apartment  of  a given  size  cannot 
all  at  once  adjust  their  voice  to,  or  discover  the 
pitch  of,  one  that  is  of  larger  dimensions. 

In  church-building,  we  have  known  the 
sloping  sides  of  a high-pitched,  open-timbered 
roof  prove  very  favourable  to  hearing ; yet  this 
roof  was  open  to  the  ridge,  and  the  space  over- 
head was  consequently  great : had  the  sound 
proved  deficient,  a ceiling  laid  upon  the  collar- 
beams,  about  two-thirds  up,  would  have  been 
advisable.  In  the  same  church,  the  galleries 
projected  some  three  feet  from  the  beams  which 
carried  them,  and  a portion  of  the  soffite  was 
sloped  parallel  with  the  roof : this  slope  was 
also  considered  advantageous  to  the  hearing. 
What  conduced  farther  to  success,  was  the 
circumstance  that  in  a shallow,  arched  recess 
(or  chancel)  behind  the  pulpit,  the  back,  in- 
stead of  being  at  right  angles  with  the  axal 
line  of  the  church,  formed  at  the  centre  a very 
obtuse  re-entrant  angle,  having  thus  two 
slopes  affording  very  favourable  surfaces  for 
returning  the  backward  rays  of  sound.  Thus 
much  for  form.  The  wall-plastering  was  imme- 
diately on  the  masonry,  without  battens  and 
lathing;  consequently  there  was  no  absorption 
or  passage  of  sound  there : the  proportion 
which  the  plain  walls  bore  to  the  windows  was 
also  considerable,  these  being  narrow  and 
few;  so  that  the  loss  by  these  was  reduced  to 
a minimum. 

The  sounding-board  over  a pulpit  or  ros- 
trum serves  at  once  to  prevent  loss  of  sound 
through  excessive  height  of  ceiling,  and  to 
direct  it  towards  the  auditory:  it  has  been 
employed  with  great  success,  in  form  of  the 
quarter  of  an  oblong  spheroid,  placed  so  that 
the  situation  of  the  speaker’s  mouth  corre- 
sponded nearly  to  the  focus  : with  the  concavity 
arching  upwards,  the  open  end  in  front,  and 
the  axis  elevated  forwards,  the  necessary  effect 
was  that  the  rays  which  impinged  on  it  were 
scattered  forth,  and  prevented  being  dissipated 
either  above  or  behind  : a similar  portion  of  a 
paraboloid  is  equally  suitable:  a niche,  seg- 
mental in  plan,  and  semicircular-headed,  struck 
from  the  position  of  the  speaker,  would  be 
likely  to  afford  a useful  result.  In  the  old 
stone-canopied  seats  on  Westminster  Bridge, 
the  slightest  whisper  in  one  could  be  heard  in 
that  opposite  it:  from  recollection,  these  did 
not  form  opposite  ends  of  a long  ellipse;  hut 
they  might  have  done  so  with  additional  effect 
— the  foci  in  the  line  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
parapets. 

The  Isacoustic-curve,  or  curve  of  equal- 
hearing, of  Mr.  Jno.  Scott  Russell,  presents 
an  ingenious  sectional  arrangement  for  the 
sittings  of  theatres,  &c.,  by  which  the  speaker 
sees  the  faces  of  all  his  auditors, — they  being 
therefore  favourably  circumstanced  for  hear- 
ing. We  have  seen  a horizontal  figure  of 
equal-hearing, — being  an  egg-shaped  diagram, 
showing  the  relative  distances  at  which  a 
speaker  could  be  heard  with  equal  distinctness, 
— in  front — at  either  side — and  in  rear, — he 
beingsu pposedto  be  speakingstraight-forward: 
we  think  the  distances  were  70,  35,  and  25 
feet,  but  cannot  recall  it  with  certainty  : it  can, 
of  course,  be  easily  determined  by  experiment. 
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Theatres  must  be  considered  the  most  favour- 
able for  affording  the  opportunity  of  employing 
acoustical  forms;  since,  although  the  performers 
may  be  many,  the  space  within  which  they  have 
to  appear  is  limited  : to  their  walls,  ceilings, 
and  seating,  therefore,  may  severally  be  given 
those  curvatures  and  angles  which  are  known 
to  be  most  conducive  to  the  agreeable  recep- 
tion of  sound  by  an  audience.  Much  of  the 
success,  however,  will  always  depend  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  stage  and  proscenium  : 
these,  together,  may  be  compared  to  a great 
speaking-trumpet — its  tube,  the  stage,  requir- 
ing to  be  close  round  the  sides,  and  widening 
to  the  mouth;  and  the  latter,  or  proscenium, 
having  such  a splay  all  round  as  at  once 
to  receive  the  sounds  well  from  the  stage, 
and  give  them  out  well  to  the  house.  The 
stage  is  usually  sloped,  about  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  to  the  foot,  but  varying  according  as 
tbe  pit  is  relatively  high  or  low  : the  sight  is 
usually  what  determines  this  ; but  sound  must 
also  be  considered  as  having  a claim  in  the 
arrangement.  The  sides  are  usually  open, 
divided  by  the  wings  : here,  when  a performer 
is  speaking,  back  from  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  proscenium,  much  of  his  voice  is  lost  to 
the  audience ; and  hence,  when  a deep  scene  is 
set,  it  ought  to  have,  at  all  the  wing  openings 
(and  not  necessarily  visible),  what,  in  stage 
parlance,  are  denominated  tormentors , namely, 
wings  placed  so  as  to  enclose  the  stage  like  an 
apartment  :*  the  same  applies  to  the  fly  open- 
ings overhead.  When  a soliloquy  has  to  be 
spoken,  or  a solo  sung,  the  performer  advances 
towards  the  foot-lights,  when  the  difference,  to 
the  hearing,  is  usually  very  remarkable. 

The  business  of  the  prompter  might  be 
facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  a speaking- 
tube  leading  from  the  “prompt”  side  to  the 
o.p.,  or  “ opposite  prompt  ” side,  and  opening 
there  with  a wide  trumpet-mouth,  at  a conve- 
nient level  for  the  performers  at  that  side  to 
hear  it : and,  in  very  wide  stages,  where  it  is 
usual  for  the  prompter  to  be  placed  in  tbe 
centre,  beside  the  foot-lights,  and  screened 
from  the  audience  by  an  awkward-looking 
hood,  an  additional  tube,  with  a similar 
trumpet-mouth,  inclined  to  the  performers  at 
an  angle  of  say  45  degrees,  might  obviate  the 
necessity  for  the  prompter  being  so  placed,  and 
afford  him  the  means  of  communicating  with 
the  performers  placed  at  either  side  anol  in  the 
centre.  By  the  use  of  such  “ prompt-tubes  ” 
the  tendency  of  the  performers  to  place  them- 
selves so  as  to  face  the  prompter,  so  disadvan- 
tageous to  those  of  the  audience  who  happen 
to  be  seated  at  the  o.p.  side  of  the  house, 
would  be  obviated.  (En  pnrenthese,  speaking- 
tubes  are  not  employed  to  anything  like  the 
extent  to  which  they  might  be  with  advantage. 
How  much  time  and  fatigue  would  be  saved  if 
the  necessity  in  private  houses  were  done  away 
with,  of  ringing  for,  and  bringing  a servant 
up  perhaps  two  or  three  pairs  of  stairs,  to  re- 
ceive orders  which  another  journey  is  necessary 
to  execute.  In  building  new  houses  this  should 
be  looked  to;  and  it  is  rendered  the  more 
simple  and  economical  since  Whishaw’s  inven- 
tion of  the  Telekouphanon,  or  whistle-mouth- 
piece, has  superseded  the  accompaniment  of 
the  bell,  which  was  formerly  in  most  cases 
necessary.) 

The  ancients  are  understood  to  have  placed 
empty  vases  or  pots  in  the  walls  of  their  thea- 
tres, forums,  &c.  in  order  to  concentrate  sound 
at  particular  points  : such  a course  might  pro- 
bably be  adopted  with  advantage  in  concert- 
rooms, — reverberations  not  being  so  objection- 
able in  music  as  in  oratory ; and  it  would  be 
likely  to  enhance  the  effect  if  tubes,  or  con- 
tinuous rods  of  straight-grained  wood,  were 
laid  as  conductors  from  the  place  of  perform- 
ance to  each  concavity.  Were  theatres  in- 
tended for  musical  performances  only,  a niche, 
in  form  the  segment  of  a sphere,  might  be  sunk 
in  the  back  of  every  box  in  each  tier,  so  as,  by 
concentrated  reverberation  to  give  to  the  music 
a presence  in  the  most  extreme  distances  within 
the  house.  The  following  circumstance,  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Arnott,  may  be  quoted  in  sup- 
port : One  day,  on  board  a ship  sailing  along 

the  coast  of  Brazil,  but  far  out  of  sight  of  land, 
the  persons  walking  the  deck,  when  passing  a 
particular  spot,  heard  distinctly,  during  an 
hour  or  two,  the  sound  of  bells,  varying  as  in 
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human  rejoicings : months  afterwards,  it  was 
ascertained  that  at  the  time  of  observation  the 
bells  of  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  about  100  miles 
distant,  had  been  rung  on  the  occasion  of  a 
festival ; and,  favoured  by  a gentle  wind,  the 
last,  or  at  least  to  the  human  ear,  the  inaudible 
vibrations  of  the  sound  had  been  conveyed 
thus  far,  and  been  concentrated  to  a focus  by 
the  concavity  of  a sail,  and  rendered  sensible 
to  the  hearing. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  substance  of  this 
paper  shall  be  much  more  than  suggestive, — 
inducing  thought,  and  prompting  discussion, 
on  a somewhat  neglected,  but  very  important 
and  equally  interesting  subject;  one  which 
should  be  considered  essential  amongst  struc- 
tural arrangements.  A few  remarks  as  to  the 
mode  of  applying  materials  may  not,  however, 
be  amiss.  Considering  it  convenient,  then,  to 
regard  sound  as  a fluid,  it  is  obvious  that 
smooth  surfaces,  such  as  well-polished  plaster- 
ing on  walls,  will  best  permit  it  to  glide  or 
rebound  along  on  its  way;  and  be  least  perme- 
able, or  liable  to  absorb  it,  or  permit  its  out- 
ward passage ; also,  that  if  such  surfaces  be 
formed  directly  on  the  solid,  without  any  space 
between,  the  chance  of  such  escape  will  be 
rendered  extremely  small : on  the  other  hand 
if  the  wall-plastering  be  coarse,  open-grained, 
and  coated  upon  lathing,  having  a space  be- 
tween it  and  the  masonry,  the  surface  will  be 
comparatively  absorbent  and  non-reflecting. 
The  same  will  apply  to  wood-fittings.  Should 
the  voice  not  be  so  powerful  as  to  be  heard 
with  ease  in  the  more  remote  corners,  the 
transmissive  power  of  wood-fittings  (of  which 
the  fibres  lie  in  the  right  direction)  may  be 
made  advantageously  available,  if  they  are  so 
arranged  as  to  part  in  the  proper  place  with  the 
sound  which  they  convey,  and  not  so  as  to 
conduct  it  outside;  while  by  jointing,  panelling, 
&c.,  with  a material  which  shall  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  wood,  much  of  its  tendency  to 
carry  off  sound  will  be  counteracted;  and  by 
filling  up  the  space  behind  it  in  like  manner, 
its  absorbency  will  be  also  reduced  : for  the 
former  purpose,  vulcanized  india-rubber  might 
prove  serviceable,  and  for  the  latter,  hemp- 
waste  or  sawdust.*  In  ceilings,  were  the  laths 
separated  from  the  joists  with  strips  of  felt; 
and  in  floors,  were  the  boards  separated  from 
the  joists  with  the  6ame  material,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  found  advantageous.  Precautions  of 
these  kinds  apply  to  all  surfaces,  whether 
vertical  or  horizontal.  In  continuation,  were 
everything  avoided  which  we  knew  was  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  with  a uniform  diffusion  of 
sound,  or  which  was  liable  to  confuse  it  with 
echoes  and  resoundings ; — were  ventilation 
efficient,  and  so  arranged  as  not  to  carry 
sound  away ; — were  harmony  in  form  and 
colour  accomplished,  so  as  that  no  obtrusive 
objects  should  engage  the  eye  to  the  neglect  of 
the  ear; — were  windows  made  double  to  ex- 
clude street  din,  and  prevented  from  rattling; 
doors  to  shut  against  felted  rebates,  hinges  and 
latches  well  soaped,  floors  matted — not  bare 
and  covered  with  grit : — were  these,  and  much 
more,  both  negative  and  positive,  which  each 
new  case  would  suggest,  systematically  put  in 
practice,  benefit  would  accrue  which  would 
compensate  for  both  the  trouble  and  cost. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  FURNESS 
ABBEY. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STYLES — CISTERCIAN 
ABBEYS. 

The  history  of  English  architecture  may  be 
divided  into  seven  distinct  periods,  of  the 
earliest  of  which  the  remains  are  so  few  and 
left  in  such  a fragmental  condition  that  its 
comparative  illustration  is  impossible.  One 
principal  division  of  Church  Architecture  has 
been  recognised  and  adopted  by  all  who  have 
written  on  the  subject ; that,  namely,  which 
separates  ecclesiastical  buildings  into  two 
classes;  in  the  first  or  earlier  of  which  the 
circular  arch  was  exclusively  employed,  and 
in  the  second  or  latter  the  pointed  arch  alone 
was  used.  To  the  former  of  these  the  term 
Romanesque  has  been  given,  and  to  the 
latter  the  term  Gothic.  This  division  is  so 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  strongly 
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marked,  that  without  entering  into  a discussion  i 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  terms  themselves,  but  i 
contenting  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  they  are  < 
already  in  general  use,  we  can  have  little  hesi- 
tation  in  accepting  this  primary  division  as  the  t 
groundwork  of  our  system.  At  the  same  time  ( 
it  is  manifest  that,  for  purposes  of  detailed  de-  - 
scription,  it  is  not  sufficiently  minute,  and  that  i 
a further  subdivision  is  necessary.  It  is  also  c 
clear  that  it  excludes  a large  class  of  buildings  s 
that  were  erected  during  the  period  which  in-  ■ 
tervened  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  e 
pointed  arch,  and  the  final  disappearance  of  the  c 
circular  arch;  and  of  which  the  church  i 
of  Furness  Abbey  is  a valuable  example.  As  s 
regards  the  buildings  of  the  Romanesque  ; 
period,  no  subdivision  of  them  can  be  more  ; 
satisfactory  than  that  which  has  already  been  i 
for  some  time  in  use,  and  which  divides  them  i 
into  those  that  were  built  before  and  after  the  : 
Conquest,  and  designates  them  accordingly  / 
Saxon  and  Norman.  As  regards  the  buildings  •: 
of  that  intermediate  period  just  mentioned,  to  i 
none  can  the  term  transitional  be  so  aptly  ap-  - 
plied  as  to  those  which  were  erected  under  in-  - 
fluences  created  by  that  remarkable  contest  t 
between  great  antagonistic  principles,  which,  . 
after  having  been  carried  on  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  terminated  in  a complete  revolution  in  i 
the  style  of  building  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  i 
century.  Lastly,  as  regards  the  Gothic  period,  . 
no  sub-division  of  it  appears  to  be  so  natural  ’ 
and  convenient  as  that  which  is  suggested  by  > 
the  four  principal  changes  of  form  through  i 
which  the  window  passed  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  These  changes  • 
have  been  illustrated  by  me  in  a work  on  : 
Decorated  Windows,  published  last  year.  For  i 
half  a century  or  more  after  the  disappearance  : 
of  the  circular  arch,  the  window  appeared 
under  a form,  which,  from  its  general  resem-  ■ 
blance  to  a lancet  in  its  length,  breadth,  and  i 
principal  proportions,  rather  than  from  any  . 
uniform  acuteness  in  the  shape  of  its  head,  led  : 
to  the  universal  application  of  that  term  to  the 
windows  of  the  period.  This  observation  ap-  ■ 
plies  equally  to  the  window,  whether  used  i 
singly,  or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  five,  or 
seven ; and  equally  also  to  the  later  as  to  the 
earlier  examples  of  the  period.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  denominate  this  the  lancet  period 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Out  of  the  practice  of 
combining  a plurality  of  lancets  under  one 
arch,  or  hood  moulding,  and  of  piercing  the 
solid  spaces  that  intervened  between  the  heads 
of  these  lancets  and  the  under  side  of  this 
arch,  a novel  and  beautiful  discovery  arose. 
This  was  the  invention  of  tracery,  by  the 
adoption  of  which  a group  of  several  lancets 
under  one  arch  was  converted  into  a single 
window  of  several  lights.  For  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a century  after  its  introduction, 
the  tracery  of  windows  contained  forms  in 
which  that  simplest  of  all  geometrical  figures, 
the  circle,  was  principally  conspicuous;  and 
although  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  the 
circle  does  not  obtain  the  same  prominent 
place  in  tbe  centre  of  the  window,  that  is 
generally  allotted  to  it  in  the  earlier  examples, 
yet  the  important  part  that  it  bears  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  design  of  even  the  whole  of 
their  later  examples,  fully  justifies  the  applica- 
tion of  this  term,  already  in  pretty  general  use 
to  this  class  of  windows,  and  entitles  us  ac- 
cordingly to  call  this  period,  by  the  same  rule, 
after  that  figure,  and,  par  excellence,  the 
geometrical  period.  At  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod, a feature  began  to  make  its  way  into 
the  subordinate  parts  of  the  tracery,  which 
had  already  shown  itself  for  some  time  previ- 
ously in  the  mouldings,  and  which  eventually 
exercised  a most  important  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  the  next  half-century.  This 
feature  was  the  curve  which  mathematicians 
call  the  curve  of  contraflexure,  and  which  is 
known  amongst  architecturalists  as  the  ogee. 
The  flowing  nature  of  this  curve  imparted  to 
the  tracery  a grace  and  an  ease  which  the  rigid 
outline  of  the  circle  denied  it,  and  affords  us  a 
strong  point  of  contrast  whereby  to  distinguish 
the  architecture  of  the  two  periods.  The  sin- 
uosity of  form  which  characterises  the  tracery, 
pervades  also  the  mouldings,  the  carved  work, 
and  all  the  details  of  this  period,  and  enables 
us  to  designate  it  appropriately  as  “ The  cur- 
vilinear period.”  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  a horizontal  bar  or  transom  as  it  is 
called,  is  occasionally  found,  crossing  the  rnul- 
lions  at  right  angles  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
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window.  Whether  this  bar  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  mullions, 
or  for  the  sake  of  proportion,  it  speedily  grew 
into  frequent  use.  At  the  same  time  also  ver- 
tical lines  presented  themselves  occasionally  in 
the  tracery  ; a new  principle,  in  fact,  had  made 
its  appearance,  which  rapidly  overran  not  only 
the  windows  and  their  tracery,  but  the  door- 
ways, the  arcades,  and  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing. The  straight  line,  when  once  introduced, 
quickly  superseded  the  curved  line ; square 
panels  covered  the  walls,  angularity  of  form 
pervaded  even  the  mouldings  and  minor  de- 
tails, and  to  the  round  finish  the  square  edge 
was  preferred.  This  was  the  last  of  the  four 
periods  of  Gothic  architecture. 


HOMAXESQEE. 
A.  D. 

I.  Saxon  Period  from ... 

Yr8. 

1066  prevailed  — 

II.  Norman 

„ 1066  ... 

1145 

„ 79 

ITT.  Transitional 

GOTHIC. 

„ 1145  ... 

1190 

,,  45 

IV.  Lancet 

„ 1190  ... 

1245 

„ 65 

V.  Geometrical 

„ 1215  ... 

1315 

„ 70 

VI.  Curvilinear 

„ 1315  ... 

1360 

„ 45 

VII.  Rectilinear 

„ 1360  ... 

1550 

„ 190 

It  is  time  now  that  we 

should 

turn  our 

attention  to  Furness  Abbey.  Before,  however, 
describing  its  present  remains,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  I should  first  describe  to  you  what 
the  usual  buildings  of  a conventual  establish- 
ment were,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the 
order  to  which  the  abbey  belongs,  namely,  the 
Cistercian  order.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that,  differing  as  the  several  monastic 
orders  did  in  their  habits,  rules,  and  modes  of 
life,  some  indications  of  this  difference  should 
find  their  way  into  the  architecture  of  their 
buildings.  It  is  many  years  since  my  attention 
was  first  directed  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
peculiarities  in  the  architecture  of  the  churches 
of  the  Cistercian  order  of  monks,  and  having 
subsequently  had  opportunities  of  visiting  a 
considerable  number  of  the  abbeys  of  that 
order  both  abroad  and  in  England,  I was 
enabled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
uniformity  in  the  design  of  the  buildings  of 
that  order  prevailed  throughout  Europe,  which, 
if  it  was  not  the  result  of  positive  regulation, 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  record.  As  the  value  of  any  such 
discovery  would  appear  to  be  materially  en- 
hanced by  the  further  discovery  of  any  docu- 
mentary or  historical  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  point,  I spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  access 
to  the  early  chronicles  and  records  of  the 
Cistercian  order.  In  the  course  of  this  en- 
quiry, rendered  less  easy  from  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  with  any  of  the  authentic  histories  of 
the  order  in  this  country,  I ascertained  the 
important  fact,  that  the  rules  which  were  drawn 
up  by  the  early  Cistercian  abbots  in  the  infancy  : 
of  their  order,  and  which  were  enlarged  and  con- 
firmed at  subsequent  but  still  early  periods, 
contained  directions  relating  not  only  to  the 
. discipline  and  mode  of  life  to  be  followed 
i within  the  walls,  but  also  to  the  choice  of  site, 
i and  to  the  architecture  and  form  of  their  build- 
ings,  as  well  as  to  the  degree  and  nature  of 
; their  ornament  and  internal  decoration.  As 
: the  whole  of  these  directions  are  borne  out  and 
: confirmed  by  all  the  examples  with  which  I am 
• acquainted, — as  there  appears,  indeed,  to  be 
s scarcely  a single  case  in  which  a variation 
f from  these  rules  occurred  within  the  first  two 
c centuries  of  the  existence  of  the  order, — I con- 
i ceive  that  so  interesting  a fact,  established  as 
i it  would  appear  to  be  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
i mony  afforded  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
1 buildings  themselves,  and  the  external  evidence 
( of  contemporaneous  historical  record,  and  un- 
l noticed  as  I believe  it  hitherto  to  have  been,  is 
\ worthy  of  particular  mention  and  illustration. 

This  is  not  the  time  and  place  for  entering  into 
t the  proof  of  what  I have  asserted ; but  as 
1 Furness  Abbey  corresponds  in  many  of  these 
1 particulars  with  all  the  other  large  abbeys  of 
t this  order,  I will  mention  a few  of  them. 
i And,  first,  as  regards  the  site  of  a Cistercian 
; abbey  : it  was  ordained  that  they  should  never 
l be  built  in  towns,  or  even  in  hamlets,  but  in 
Is  secluded  valleys,  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
r men.  All  who  remember  any  of  our  principal 
( Cistercian  abbeys  will  notice  how  strictly  this 
i rule  is  complied  with, — they  generally  lie  high 
l up  the  valley,  often  in  the  narrowest  part ; and 
t they  appear  to  have  usually  cleared  out  the 
1 bottom  of  the  valley  for  pasturage  and  cultiva- 
t tion,  leaving  the  sides  clothed  with  wood. 

: Any  one  who  has  approached  this  abbey  from 
1 Dalton,  must  have  noticed  how  truly  Cistercian 


this  approach  is.  I need  scarcely  mention 
Fountains,  Rievaulx,  and  Tintern  in  support 
of  this  rule,  which  is  most  stringently  com- 
plied with  in  France  and  Germany ; and 
although  in  England  situations  of  this  kind 
would  be  in  some  parts  difficult  to  meet  with, 
yet  I know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  rule 
has  been  departed  from,  or  the  valley  deserted 
for  the  high  land. — (Monasticon  Cisterciense, 
p.  246,  gen.  chap.,  a.d.  1134,  Cap.  I.)  Next 
as  regards  the  church.  They  prohibited  every 
thing  that  had  a vaunting  ambitious  character. 
Thus  towers,  which  abounded  in  the  abbey 
churches  of  the  Benedictines,  were  eschewed 
by  the  Cistercians.  They  permitted,  indeed,  a 
low  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of 
the  cross,  or  over  the  crossing,  as  it  was 
called,  rising  one  stage  only  above  the  build- 
ing, but  nowhere  else  ; and  the  tower  we 
now  see  at  the  west  end  of  Furness  Abbey 
Church  stands  like  that  at  the  end  of  the  north 
transept  of  Fountains,  a monument  of  the  de- 
generacy, so  to  speak,  of  the  order,  and  an 
example  of  their  departure  in  the  sixteenth 
century  from  the  rules  they  had  laid  down  and 
observed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  The 
churches  were  invariably  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  to  her  alone.  They  were 
nearly  all  uniform  in  plan,  built  without  ex- 
ception in  the  form  of  the  cross,  having  a nave 
with  side  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts, 
and  choir,  and  having  also  three  small  cha- 
pels, forming  a sort  of  eastern  aisle  to  the 
transepts,  but  separated  from  one  another 
commonly  by  a partition  wall. 

I now  come  to  a very  important  point  of 
their  regulations  : they  permitted  no  sculp- 
tures of  figures,  or  of  the  human  form,  no 
images,  no  carvings  save  that  of  the  crucifix, 
no  pictures,  no  gold  ornaments,  no  stained 
glass,  that  is  to  say,  of  a pictorial  character, 
and  no  prostration  in  their  churches.  Now, 
although  the  period  in  which  these  rules  were 
strictly  carried  out  was  possibly  short,  yet 
there  is  not  one  of  their  churches  of  early 
date  upon  which  great  severity  of  treatment 
is  not  plainly  stamped  : for  example,  I have 
searched  in  vain  for  such  sculptures  as  are 
here  prohibited  in  many  of  the  Cistercian 
churches  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, whilst  contemporaneous  buildings  of 
Benedictine  origin  abound  with  such  carvings. 
Take,  for  example,  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
buildings  of  Rievaulx  and  Whitby,  situated 
within  thirty  miles  of  one  another  : in  the  one 
you  will  find  grotesque  figures,  heads,  and  the 
utmost  profusion  of  carved  ornaments;  in  the 
other,  extreme  simplicity  in  these  respects, 
numerous  elegant  mouldings,  but  no  sculp- 
ture, no  heads,  no  figures.  So  also  in  the 
chancel  of  Furness  Abbey,  you  will  find  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  sculptured  ornament, 
and  the  effect  made  dependent  upon  excellent 
proportion  and  purity  of  design,  along  with 
great  varieties  of  detail.  So  far  as  regards  the 
church,  the  conventual  buildings  were  laid  out 
with  the  same  regularity  and  uniformity : of 
these  the  principal  were, — 1.  The  Chapter 
House,  where  all  the  business  of  the  convent 
was  transacted.  2.  .The  Common  Refectory 
and  Day-room  of  the  Monks.  3.  The  Kit- 
chen. 4.  The  Principal  Refectory.  5.  The 
Hospitium,  or  Guest  House.  These  were  the 
most  important  buildings  of  a Cistercian 
monastery.  There  were  others  of  less  im- 
portance which  I shall  notice  by  and  by  ; but 
these  were  always  disposed  round  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  cloister  in  certain  fixed  situations, 
and  we  always  know  where  to  look  for  them 
in  a ruined  convent.  The  Chapter  House 
point  always  adjoined  the  south  transept  of  the 
church,  a small  apartment  used  as  a sacristy 
alone  intervening  : it  was  usually  the  building 
most  ornamented  next  the  church.  Next 
the  Chapter  House  came  a passage  leading 
from  the  cloisters,  and  offices  at  the  back. 
Next  the  passage  came  the  Common  Re- 
fectory, or  Day-room  of  the  Monks,  a 
building  generally  of  more  plain  character 
than  the  rest,  and  which  extended  beyond 
the  length  of  the  cloister  to  some  dis- 
tance, according  to  the  number  of  inmates. 
Now,  you  will  perhaps  think  that  I have  been 
describing  the  actual  remains  of  Furness  Ab- 
bey ; the  truth  being  that  I have  been  de- 
scribing upon  the  plan  of  what  actually 
remains  at  Furness,  the  conventual  arrange- 
ment of  almost  all  the  Cistercian  abbeys  with 
which  I am  acquainted.  In  fact,  the  plan 
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of  Furness  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  a 
plan  which  I made  of  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Brombach,  on  the  Maine,  in  Franconia.  I 
will  now  point  out  which  parts  are  still  in 
actual  existence  at  Furness  Abbey,  and 
which  have  been  restored  according  to  the 
approved  model ; and  in  doing  so  I will  at  the 
same  time  state  their  style  and  probable  date, 
referring  each  portion  to  its  proper  period. 
And  first  in  point  of  importance,  as  well  as  of 
date,  comes  the  conventual  church.  The  con- 
vent having  been  founded  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1129,  some  time  usually  and  naturally 
elapsed  before  the  proper  steps  could  be  taken, 
the  designs  matured,  and  the  funds  collected 
for  commencing  a work  of  this  kind  ; indeed, 
in  most  cases,  these  preliminary  preparations 
appear  to  have  consumed  almost  as  much  time 
as  the  building  of  the  church  itself.  Judging 
from  the  style  of  the  work,  I should  be  dis- 
posed to  say,  that  the  church  could  not  have 
been  commenced  before  1160.  It  belongs 
therefore  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Transitional 
period,  and  seems  to  have  been  entirely  com- 
pleted according  to  the  original  design.  I have 
already  stated,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  a remarkable  rule  was  uniformly  ob- 
served in  the  discrimination  exercised  in  the 
use  of  the  two  forms  of  arch,  the  circular  and 
the  pointed.  Here  we  have  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  observance  of  this  rule,  although 
the  building  was  erected  close  upon  the  time 
when  the  use  of  the  two  forms  of  arches  be- 
came indiscriminate.  In  this  church,  however, 
the  whole  of  the  arches  of  construction  are 
pointed,  and  the  whole  of  the  arches  of  deco- 
ration are  circular.  There  is  another  feature 
which  strongly  marks  the  exact  date  of  this 
building,  the  use  of  a peculiar  capital,  entirely 
confined  to  this  period : it  consists,  as  usual, 
of  a square  block  hollowed  down  to  the  cir- 
cular shaft,  the  bell  or  neck  of  which  is  in- 
closed in  a plain  leaf,  having  a curled  end  at 
each  corner  of  the  capital  resembling  a volute. 
The  mouldings  have  precisely  that  profile  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  works  of  this 
precise  date ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
form  of  the  piers,  which  are  alternately  cylin- 
drical in  groups  of  eight.  The  choir  is  the 
only  part  of  the  building  that  has  been  mate- 
rially altered;  for  although  the  insertion  of 
windows  of  the  Rectilinear  period  in  many 
parts  of  the  remains  has  to  an  inexperienced 
eye  greatly  affected  the  apparent  character  and 
style  of  the  building,  yet  the  practised  archae- 
ologist will  readily  recognise  these  interpola- 
tions. Ini  the  choir,  however,  a great  change 
was  made  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  extreme 
end  being  taken  down,  and  the  building  ex- 
tended considerably  towards  the  east : this 
work,  which  includes  an  originally  fine  east 
window,  now  gone,  two  lofty  side  windows, 
and  some  elaborate  and  beautiful  sedilia,  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  Rectilinear  period.  Passing 
nowintothe  south  transept,  we  first  recognise  the 
accustomed  flight  of  stairs  which  led  from  the 
dormitory  of  the  monks  to  the  church,  which 
they  made  use  of  at  their  different  hours  of 
service  during  the  night,  and  ascending  these 
we  shall  find  ourselves  close  to  the  scriptorium, 
or  library,  over  the  Chapter  House ; and,  ad- 
vancingstill  further,  we  shall  findourselvesinthe 
dormitory — that  is,  we  should  have  done,  had 
there  been  a floor,  which  there  is  not : we  must 
therefore  be  content  to  restore  the  vaulting  of 
the  common  refectory,  on  which  that  floor 
rested,  in  imagination,  and  descend  at  once 
into  the  cloister  quadrangle.  We  first  come 
to  the  Chapter  House,  which  we  approach 
through  a fine  vestibule,  having  a circular 
archway  for  its  entrance,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  two  similar  circular  arches,  one  opening  to 
the  sacristy,  and  the  other  to  a vaulted  apart- 
ment very  commonly  found  in  this  situation, 
and  which,  till  we  find  a better  destination  for 
it,  we  will  call  a penitential  cell,  which  I be- 
lieve is  what  it  was.  The  Chapter  House  and 
vestibule  belong  to  the  very  best  time  of  the 
Lancet  period,  and  are  very  elegant  specimens  of 
this  work.  We  next  come  to  the  common  refec- 
tory and  dormitory  over  it,  which  are  plainer 
examples  of  the  same  period  : still  adhering  to 
the  cloister  quadrangle,  and  leaving  the  re- 
mains at  the  end  of  the  common  refectory  for 
subsequent  examination,  we  must  turn  to 
complete  our  survey  of  the  quadrangle  of  this 
once  magnificent  series  of  buildings,  with  little 
else  left  us  but  speculation  and  regret.  From 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  size  and  character  of 
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the  common  refectory,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
the  principal  refectory  must  have  been  in  a 
style  of  unusual  magnificence,  and  the  hos- 
pitium,  running  from  the  south  side  of  the 
church  in  a southerly  direction,  must  have 
been  of  unusual  extent;  indeed,  the  founda- 
tions of  both  buildings,  which  were  distinctly 
traced  out  at  my  instance,  by  Mr.  Beck,  the 
careful  and  diligent  historian  of  this  district, 
prove  this  beyond  a doubt : all  that  remains 
either  of  them  or  the  cloisters  themselves,  are 
the  few  remains  of  the  hospitium  attached  to 
the  south  wall  of  the  church,  consisting  of  the 
shafts  and  part  of  the  capitals  of  the  vaulting. 

Edmund  Sharpe. 


LIGHT,  AIR,  AND  WATER  OF  THE  POOR. 

Public  attention  has  been  stedfastly  fixed 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  humbler 
classes,  and  inquiries  have  been  directed  into 
the  haunts  of  poverty,  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quently the  purlieus  of  filth.  Possibly  the 
origin  of  this  movement  is  not  deducible  from 
that  pure  benevolence  which  is  founded  on  the 
basis  of  Christian  charity,  and  is  rather 
owing  to  that  tendency  to  self-preservation 
which  is  the  instinct  of  nature,  seeing  that  the 
recent  scourge  of  the  cholera  has  stimulated 
the  sympathies  of  the  higher  classes  to  a more 
active  regard  for  the  cleanliness,  comfort,  and 
health  of  their  toiling  neighbours.  Whatever 
the  motive  may  be,  the  object  and  end  are 
good,  and  if  the  scourge  of  epidemic  persuade 
men  to  a more  elevated  mode  of  life,  to  the 
practice  of  fraternal  amenities,  and  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  boots  not 
to  inquire  too  scrupulously. 

Betore  the  lethiferous  year  of  contagion, 
who  thought  of  prying  into  the  by-lanes, 
courts,  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  or  what 
philanthropist  deviated  from  the  Courtly  quar- 
ters—the  parks,  squares,  and  broadways  of 
fashionable  rectitude  ? 

It  has  now  become  fashionable  to  be  amongst 
eleemosynary  committees,  and  it  is  well  it  is 
so,  for  the  lot  of  suffering  and  long-neglected 
humanity  is  like  to  profit  by  this  new  and 
well-timed  bias  of  aristocratic  feeling  or  affec- 
tation. 

The  first  thought  of  awakened  terror  was 
the  wish  to  furnish  every  abode  of  the  destitute 
with  a sufficiency  of  water,  the  second  to  pro- 
vide sewerage,  and  the  third,  better  regulated 
apartments. 

Several  model  lodging-houses  have  been 
also  established,  and  on  this  theme,  some  two 
years  back,  I furnished  The  Builder  with 
remarks  on  their  ventilation  and  arrangement. 
Since  then  five  or  six  have  been  established, 
and  in  these  some  2,000  or  3,000  of  the  more 
independent  of  artisans,  mechanics,  and 
labourers  ( ccclibates ) have  been  and  are  ac- 
commodated. This  is  a step  in  advance,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  in  time,  by  the  teaching  of 
example,  greatly  improve  the  mode  of  con- 
struction in  erecting  houses  for  the  poor;  but 
what  is  the  amount  of  benefit  conferred  on 
the  existing  swollen  population  of  the  slums  of 
London,  or  what  proportion  does  this  section 
of  3,000  souls  bear  to  the  800,000  who  yet 
pine  in  indigence,  squalor,  pestilence,  and 
darkness  in  the  rookeries  within  every  district 
of  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Much  parade  has  been  made  by  sewer  autho- 
rities of  their  drainage,  much  by  the  water 
companies  of  the  increased  flow  of  water;  but 
there  are  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  city, 
and  suburbs  crowded  dwellings  where  there  is 
as  yet  no  sewerage,  and  in  which  the  privies 
exhale  miasmata  sufficient  to  originate  again, 
in  sultry  weather,  and  in  certain  stagnant  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere,  pestilence  as 
lethiferous  as  that  from  which,  under  Pro- 
vidence, we  have  been  yet  preserved. 

I will  not  particularize  neighbourhoods,  for 
it  might  be  invidious  and  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  householders,  where,  lately,  no  one 
could  walk  without  being  disgusted  by  the 
emanations  from  sewers  or  reservoirs;  but  I 
will  undertake  to  lead  a sanitary  commis- 
sioner, or  any  subordinate  who  may  be  dele- 
gated to  accompany  me,  through  any  parish  in 
London,  and  to  convince  him  by  the  most 
iorcible  evidence,  by  an  appeal  to  his  senses 
(.those  of  smell,  aye,  and  of  taste),  that  foul 
and  tainted  air,  the  origin  of  all  epidemics,  is 
at  large  and  poisoning  the  breath  of  life:  for 
several  days  last  week  it  was  palpable  in  most 


parts  of  the  town,  and  even  in  open  and  opu- 
lent suburbs,  where,  on  the  stagnant  air,  a 
heavy  reek  of  pestilence  issued  from  the  con- 
stricted lanes,  doing  the  work  of  contagion. 

This  comes  from  the  numerous  open  privies, 
in  a heavy  sickening  vapour,  which,  for  want 
of  buoyancy  rolls  along  the  surface  and  extends 
far  beyond  the  region  of  its  generation. 

In  confined  rooms,  occupied  each  on  an 
average  by  three  persons,  the  effect  of  stinted 
oxygen  is  visible  in  the  wan  features  and  gaunt 
frames  of  the  inmates,  who,  in  addition  to  this 
visitation,  have  to  endure  a short  allowance  of 
light  through  one  window  (without  any  back 
current  or  ventilation),  and  generally  a scant 
supply  of  bad  water : the  wooden  tub9  in 
which  this  last  is  meted,  being  devoid  of  waste 
pipes,  are  conservative  of  epidermia  and  filth  : 
thus  the  three  most  vital  elements — light, 
air,  and  water — are  withheld  from  that  class  of 
the  community  which  most  needs  their  refresh- 
ing influence,  when  retired  to  fitful  rest  after  a 
day  of  toil. 

It  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  maudlin 
sympathies  of  platform  orators  when  treating 
of  the  sanitary  question  savoured  strongly  of 
rose-water  and  Persian  carpets.  Noble  Lords 
who  have  only  heard  o/such  privations,  speak 
poetically  of  the  benefits  of  model  lodging- 
houses  : let  them  visit  the  lairs  of  want,  and 
carry  sanitary  reform  into  practical  utility : 
let  them  ameliorate  those  evils  where  they 
have  long  existed — in  the  poor  man’s  home, 
be  it  chamber  or  cottage.  A noble  sympa- 
thiser, on  inspecting  the  hovel  of  an  Irish 
labourer  in  St.  Giles’s,  asked  if  he  did  not 
filter  his  water — “ An’  sure,  yer  honour,”  re- 
plied Paddy,  “the  company  supplies  it  ready 
filthered  from  the  Thames  : the  childer  don’t 
drink  it  anyhow,  and  I might  as  well  take  to 
the  pump  as  axe  the  turncock  to  draw  it  mild  : 
maybe  it’s  whisky  it  wants  !”  His  Lordship 
took  the  hint. 

In  France  the  President  of  the  republic  has 
taken  up  the  plan  of  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  Our  Commissioners  are  well-paid 
for  their  office,  and  should  actively  attend  to 
the  speedy  redress  of  these  wide-spread  evils. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  “ infra  dig.  ” to  personally 
inspect  immundities : if  so,  some  operative 
should  be  enjoined  to  do  the  offices  of  visita- 
tion and  inspection.  The  Roman  who  sought 
official  honours  was  made  /Edile,  or  public 
scavenger  in  derision;  he,  however,  accepted 
the  post,  conferred  in  contempt,  and  made  the 
office  important  and  respectable  by  the  ex- 
purgation of  Rome. 

Defective  sewerage  is  the  first  evil,  bad  and 
scant  water  the  second,  insufficient  light  and 
ventilation  the  third;  these  demand  speedy 
correction.  The  expense  will  be  amply  re- 
quited in  the  increased  energies  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes,  the  care  and  trouble  in  the 
improved  health  of  the  community. 

Quondam. 


NOTES  OF  BUILDING  WORKS  IN 
IRELAND. 

A new  church  has  just  been  completed  at 
Sidney-parade,  Dublin,  on  the  estate  and  at 
the  cost  of  the  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert. 
The  total  dimensions  are  98  feet  2 inches  long, 
by  40  feet  6 inches  wide ; height  to  level  of 
wall- plate  of  aisles  15  feet,  to  ridge  of  roof 
22  feet,  to  level  of  wall-plate  of  clerestory 
28  feet  6 inches,  to  ridge  of  roof  42  feet.  On 
the  western  elevation  is  a tower  16  feet  6 inches 
square,  and  75  feet  high,  with  a circular  turret, 
attached  at  the  angle,  2 feet  8 inches  diameter, 
and  37  feet  high,  perforate.fl  with  semi-circular 
headed  openings  to  admit  light.  A winding 
staircase, leading  to  the  organ  loft, is  constructed 
therein.  In  this  front  is  the  entrance  to 
nave,  by  a semi-circular  headed  ope  4 feet 
wide,  7 feet  G inches  high,  with  clustered  Nor- 
man columns,  and  cut  stone  dressings.  Above 
this  is  a gable  perforated  with  a central  window 
11  feet  0 inches  high,  by  2 feet  0 inches  wide, 
with  intersecting  Norman  arches  springing 
from  columns  at  each  side.  The  large  tower, 
which  is  decorated  in  a similar  manner,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a conical  stone  roof  14  feet 
9 inches  high,  having  grotesque  figures  at  the 
angles.  The  flanks  are  perforated  with  five 
circular-headed  windows,  with  cut  stone 
dressings;  those  of  aisles  0 feet  high,  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  a similar  arrangement  in 
clerestory.  On  the  east  elevation  is  the 
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chancel  25  feet  3 inches  long,  by  17  feet  wide; 
with  a semi-circular  absis  17  feet  diameter; 
This  absis  has  five  windows  and  buttresses 
similar  to  those  on  flanks, — height  to  level  ol 
wall-plate  22  feet  6 inches,  to  ridge  of  roof 
37  feet.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  2 feet 
thick,  built  of  angular  granite  rubble ; all  the! 
dressings  throughout  are  of  Caen  stone; 
Total  cost,  6,000/.  Mr.  Ferrey,  of  London,  is 
the  architect.  Mr.  Darby,  of  Dublin,  archi-i 
tect,  superintended  erection.  Mr.  George 
Farrell,  builder.  Style  early  Norman. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  are: 
receiving  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a branch: 
Bank  at  Maryborough,  according  to  drawings: 
by  Mr.  Halpin,  architect.  Cost  to  be  about: 
1,600/. 

The  Poor-law  Commissioners  are  about, 
erecting  a new  work-house  at  Glyn,  county  of: 
Limerick,  according  to  plans  by  their  archi- 
tect, Mr.  George  Wilkinson,  and  have  adver-i 
tised  for  tenders  for  same. 

There  is  a new  mart  erecting  at  Drogheda,: 
the  designs  having  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Win.  F.  Caldbeck,  architect.  The  style  is: 
Italian  ; the  cost,  2,000/. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  is  in  progress  : 
of  erection  at  James -street,  Dublin.  The  plan 
is  rectangular : length  of  nave  to  chancel,  I 
130  feet,  by  60  feet  wide.  A plinth,  3 feet 

6 inches  high,  surrounds  the  building.  Thei 
front  elevation  lias  three  entrances,  with  win- 1 
dows  over  centre  door  6 feet  wide,  and  14  feet : 
high,  to  soffit  of  arch  ; side  doors  5 feet  wide, 
13  feet  high,  with  label  mouldings,  clustered  : 
columns,  and  foliaged  caps;  centre  window, 

7 feet  6 inches  wide,  23  feet  high  ; side  windows, ; 
4 feet  6 inches  by  15  feet  6 inches ; height  to 
castellated  parapet  of  tower.  111  feet  6 inches. 
From  this  level  rises  a spire  86  feet  high,  , 
double  angle  buttresses  at  each  side  of  tower, 

4 feet  6 inches  wide,  with  crocketed  pinnacles, 
rising  19  feet  above  castellated  parapet.  The 
side  elevation  is  perforated  with  nine  lancet 
windows,  with  label  mouldings  in  clerestory, 
and  eight  in  aisles.  The  buttresses  between 
clerestory  windows  are  pinnacled ; those  of 
aisles  plain  angular-headed.  The  chancel  is 
18  feet  7 inches  by  28  feet  5 inches ; has  a 
window  15  feet  wide,  34  feet  high,  and  five 
bays,  with  tracery.  Height  to  level  of  wall 
plate — of  aisles,  28  feet ; to  ridge  of  roof, 
35  feet ; to  level  of  wall  plate  of  roof  over  nave, 
53  feet  6 inches ; to  ridge,  65  feet : walls,  2 feet 

9 inches  thick.  The  side  aisles  are  separated 
from  nave  by  a series  of  lancet  arches,  spring- 
ing from  clustered  columns,  having  foliaged 
caps.  Between  the  lower  story  and  clerestory  is  a 
triforium  : the  ceiling  to  be  groined  and  bossed. 
All  the  principal  windows  to  be  decorated  with 
stained  glass.  Rear  and  side  elevations  are 
punched  and  drafted;  front,  sparrow  picked  ; 
dressings  ofTullamore  limestone.  This  chapel 
has  been  designed  to  accommodate  2,500  per- 
sons : is  being  erected  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  bequests.  The  roof  over  nave  is  being 
laid  ; tower  is  at  present  carried  up  to  a height 
of  70  feet.  Total  cost  will  be  20,000/.  Style, 
Gothic  of  the  Middle  period.  Mr.  V.  Byrne, 
architect ; Messrs.  Meares  and  M‘Kay,  builders. 

'l’he  Alliance  Gas  Company  are  erecting 
extensive  stores  at  Sir  John  Rogerson’s  quay, 
consisting  of  retort-house,  coal  stores,  &c.  ; 
cost  will  be  about  3,000/.  Mr.  Byrne  is  the 
architect. 

Viaduct  over  the  Boyne. — The  works  on  the 
Dundalk  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway  line  are 
progressing  rapidly.  The  viaduct  over  the 
Boyne  has  been  in  course  of  erection  since 
January  last,  but  it  will  take  about  eighteen 
months  to  complete  it.  By  this  viaduct,  which 
is  of  enormous  strength  and  extent,  the  railway 
crosses  the  defile.  On  each  side  the  embank- 
ments are  of  considerable  elevation.  It  will 
consist  of  eighteen  semi-circular  arches,  each 
sixty  feet  in  span,  and  will  rest  on  seventeen 
piers  exclusive  of  the  abutments.  Those  piers 
are  of  a very  strong  description.  They  are  all 
founded  on  solid  rock,  some  of  them,  and  the 
north  abutment,  at  a depth  of  thirty  to  forty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  are 
constructed  of  blocks  of  granite  (rock  ashlar 
work),  from  a ton  to  two  tons  weight  each,  and 
of  the  hardest  and  densest  quality  ; they  have 
an  appearance  of  great  strength  and  stability. 
The  height  of  the  arches  over  the  ravine  will  be 
140  feet  above  the  bottom,  and  in  addition  to 
this  there  will  be  a strong  stone  parapet  about 
4 feet  high.  The  lowest  arch  will  be  about 
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70  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  viaduct  will  be  about 
],400  feet.  The  largest  piers  rise  up  from  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  ravine.  The  works 
are  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Killen  and 
Moore.  There  is  nothing  in  Ireland  to  be 
compared  to  it  for  size. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Leicester  Improvement  Committee  are 
about  to  have  the  Exchange  at  Leicester  taken 
down,  and  the  buttery  and  poultry  market- 
house,  planned  by  Messrs.  Flint  and  Wicks, 

of  Leicester,  architects,  erected. All  Saints 

church,  Thurleston,  has  undergone  some  ex- 
tensive alterations,  and  been  provided  with  a 
large  addition  to  its  accommodation  by  means 
of  uniform  open  sittings.  The  east  window 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Wailes. 
The  entire  work  has  been  executed  from  de- 
signs by  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Fry,  architect. 

■ It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  church  at 

Eling.  Five  hundred  pounds  have  been  offered 

to  a building-fund  by  Miss  Bourne. 

Schools  are  about  to  be  erected  at  the  New 
Forest  union  workhouse,  Hants. The  Ciren- 

cester theatre  has  been  sold  by  auction  for 
350/.  It  was  built  by  tontine  in  1796,  and 
produced  Incledon.  It  is  now  to  be  converted 

into  a brewhouse. The  foundation-stone  of 

the  intended  infirmary  and  dispensary  at  Tor- 
quay was  laid  on  Saturday  week. Nearly 

200  new  houses  are  in  course  of  erection  at 

Plymouth,  besides  those  in  the  suburbs. 

The  Liverpool  Times  states  that  fourteen  flag- 
stones, each  13  feet  by  10,  and  weighing  up- 
wards of  five  tons,  have  been  brought  by 
canal,  from  Owram,  near  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire, for  the  east  portico  of  St.  George’s  Hall, 
where  workmen  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  grand  flights  of  steps  to  constitute  the 
approaches  to  that  end  of  this  noble  building. 
Each  stone  is  about  seven  inches  in  thickness, 
and  was  with  difficulty  drawn  from  St.  George’s 
Dock  to  its  final  resting-place  by  three  stout 
horses. York  Cathedral  is  undergoing  in- 

spection, with  a view  to  repairing  injuries 

lately  received. The  new  Independent 

church  at  Scarborough  was  opened  on  Tues- 
day week.  It  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style, 
with  geometrical  tracery,  and  is  built  of  Whitby 
stone,  with  quoins  and  dressings  of  Cloughton 
Moor  stone.  The  roof  is  covered  with  green 
Westmoreland  slates.  The  plan  consists  of  a 
nave  and  transepts,  with  recessed  organ  gal- 
lery behind  the  pulpit,  and  tower  at  the  S.W. 
angle,  the  stair  turret  crowned  with  small 
leaden  spire  and  gilt  vane.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  on  the  south  side,  by  a moulded  and 
crccketed  doorway.  The  principals  of  the  roof 
rest  on  carved  corbels,  springing  from  internal 
piers,  forming  on  each  side  three  shallow  cha- 
pels, each  having  a three-light  window  and 
high  pitched  gable.  There  are  galleries  at 
south  end  of  nave  and  east  and  west  transepts, 
connected  by  shallow  galleries  running  down 
the  east  and  west  sides,  and  having  carved 
open  front.  The  woodwork  is  stained  and 
varnished ; the  roof,  which  is  open,  being 
coloured  ultramarine  between  the  rafters.  The 
north  window  is  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Messrs.  Forrest  and  Burnby  of  Liverpool. 
The  church  is  lighted  principally  by  two  gas 
coronse,  pendant  from  the  roof,  with  stems  and 
bands  of  ultramarine.  The  whole  has  been 
carried  out  from  designs  by  Mr.  Raffles  Brown, 
of  Liverpool,  architect : carving  executed  by 
Mr.  Rossiter,  of  Liverpool.  Length  within  walls 
ninety  feet,  breadth  between  transepts  sixty- 
two  feet,  breadth  of  nave  thirty-five  feet : seats 

1,100:  cost,  exclusive  of  ground,  3,320/.' 

The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England 
Building  at  Darlington  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
appears  to  be  rather  a stylish  sort  of  edifice  for 
such  a place  as  Darlington.  Its  site  is  a 
conspicuous  one  in  High-row.  The  exterior  is 
an  Astylar  composition  of  the  Italian  Palazzo 
style,  faced  with  stone,  and  consisting  of  three 
stories  above  a sunk  basement ; the  windows 
of  ground-floor  are  arched,  the  key-stones 
being  enriched  with  masks  or  heads.  The 
windows  of  chamber  story  have  architraves 
and  enriched  cornice,  and  the  attic  win- 
dows have  architraves  with  slightly  curved 
heads  and  key-stones.  A large  and  ornate 
cornice  terminates  the  whole.  The  archi- 
tectural department  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  Middleton. 


The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Hartlepool,  was  laid  on  22nd 
ult.  The  style  is  middle  pointed.  The  plan 
consists  of  chancel  36  feet  by  21  feet  6 inches, 
with  vestry  and  organ  chamber  at  north  side  ; 
nave  84  by  24  feet ; north  and  south  aisles, 
each  84  by  13  feet ; and  north  and  south 
porches.  The  west  wall  will  be  terminated  for 
the  present  by  a bell  gable  for  two  bells,  and 
is  to  admit  of  a tower  being  added.  The  roofs 
will  all  be  open,  those  of  nave  and  chancel 
with  collars  and  curved  bodies.  The  nave 
and  aisles  will  have  open  seats  of  simple  cha- 
racter. The  pulpit  will  be  a carved  one  of 
Caen  stone.  The  chancel  is  to  have  oak  stalls 
with  panelled  fronts  and  standards  with  poppy- 
heads.  The  church  is  to  accommodate  770 
persons,  514  free.  Mr.  John  Middleton,  of 
Darlington,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Ma- 

thison,  of  South  Shields,  the  contractor. 

The  Maryport  Gas  Light  Company  have  just 
announced  a further  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gas  at  that  place  from  5s.  to  4s.  2d.  per  1,000 

feet. St.  Margaret’s  Chapel,  Edinburgh 

Castle,  is  undergoing  some  alterations  with  a 
view  to  its  restoration.  Several  of  the  ancient 
windows  are  now  opened,  and  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Ballantine 

and  Allan.- -On  Friday  week  an  influential 

meeting  has  held  in  Glasgow  to  promote  the 
erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  her  Majesty 
in  that  city.  Alison,  the  historian,  presided, 
and  eloquently  descanted  on  the  personal 
graces  of  her  Majesty’s  mind  and  form  ; ob- 
serving, also,  that,  on  the  erection  of  the 
statue,  “ Glasgow  would  have  the  singular 
felicity  of  possessing  the  first  equestrian  statue 
of  a woman  in  Great  Britain.”  Twenty  sub- 
scriptions of  100/.  each  have  been  readily  ob- 
tained, and  one  of  200/.  Successful  endea- 
vours are  now  being  made  to  obtain  smaller 
sums,  several  of  50/.  and  under  having  been 
already  also  secured. The  works  for  super- 

seding canal  locks  in  drawing  up  boats  at  the 
Blackhill  Locks  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal  have  now  been  brought  to  a completion, 
and  the  new  process  was  put  to  the  test  on 
Saturday  in  week  before  last.  The  result  was 
satisfactory,  three  boats  having  been  drawn  up 
in  less  than  five  minutes,  whilst  to  have  made 
them  pass  through  the  locks  would  have  taken 
fully  half  an  hour. 


CHETIIAM  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

Amongst  the  places  visited  by  the  Archaeo- 
logical Association  at  Manchester  was  Chetham 
College,  where  they  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Gregan,  and  had  the  advantage  of  some  notes 
from  him  on  the  subject.  Humfrey  Chetham 
spent  his  later  years  in  retirement  at  his  coun- 
try residence,  Clayton  Hall.  On  the  12th  of 
October,  1653,  he  died,  being  then  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age ; and  he  was 
buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  now  called  “ The  Chetham  Chapel.” 
His  crowning  act  was  the  bequeathing  of  7,000/. 
for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  be  devoted  for  ever  to  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  forty  poor  boys, 
from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years ; and  on 
leaving  the  hospital,  they  were  to  be  appren- 
ticed or  otherwise  provided  for.  Another  be- 
quest was  1,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  100/.  for  the  purchase  of  a building  to 
contain  them,  they  being  for  the  free  and  un- 
restricted use  of  the  public  for  ever.  A fur- 
ther sum  of  2,000/.  was  directed  to  be  devoted 
to  the  continual  enlargement  of  the  library. 
The  main  body  of  the  present  building  was 
probably  erected  during  the  lifetime  of  Hun- 
tington, the  first  warden  of  the  college;  the 
money  for  the  purpose  having  been  left  by 
Thomas  Lord  de  la  Warre,  the  founder  of  the 
college.  Huntington’s  part  of  the  building 
comprises  the  quadrangle  and  the  small  stair- 
case at  the  south-east  corner;  and  Mr.  Gregan 
was  inclined  to  consider  the  hall  and  the  room 
adjoining  it  on  the  south,  as  belonging  to  the 
earlier  building,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  The  later  parts  of  the  building 
consist  of  the  cloister  surrounding  the  quad- 
rangle, with  the  line  of  offices  extending  east- 
ward along  the  bank  of  the  river  Irk,  to  the 
gateway ; and  these  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  or  certainly  not  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The 
warden  and  fellows  occupied  the  buildings 
until  1547  (1st  Edward  VI.)  when  the  college 


was  dissolved  ; they  were  then  conveyed  by 
the  king  to  Lord  Derby,  whose  family  retained 
them  until  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  when 
they  were  seized  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament ; 
and  ultimately  purchased  by  Chetham’s  execu- 
tors. The  cloister  is  very  peculiar,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  two  stories ; the  only  other  instance  of  the 
kind  being  at  St.  Stephen’s,  in  Westminster. 


THE  TOWN  HALL,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

On  Monday,  26th  ult.,  all  Southampton  was 
in  a bustle,  for  the  mayor,  Mr.  Andrews,  one 
of  the  hard-headed  energetic  men  of  these 
times,  who,  without  extraneous  help,  hack,  out 
of  Life,  fortune  and  honour,  entertained  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  some  distinguished 
guests.  We  were  not  amongst  them,  and 
have  nothing  to  say  of  the  feast.  The  osten- 
sible object  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Town  Hall,  which 
has  been  enlarged,  and  according  to  one  of  our 
correspondents,  much  improved  ; and,  concern- 
ing this,  we  may  give  two  or  three  items  of 
information.  The  Town  Hall  is  situated  over 
the  Bar-gate,  in  the  Norman  portion  of  the 
building.  In  the  15th  century,  when  the  semi- 
octagonal  addition  was  made  on  the  north 
front,  the  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  old  gate 
was  removed,  and  the  space  thrown  into  one 
room,  but  the  outer  northern  flank  of  the  old 
gate  was  left  standing,  the  new  work  thus 
forming  an  additional  small  chamber,  which, 
in  modern  times,  was  much  altered,  and  con- 
verted into  a grand  jury  room.  Both  rooms 
were  inconvenient,  low,  ill-ventilated,  and  ut- 
terly inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  such 
a town  as  Southampton.  All  parties  felt  the 
inconvenience,  and  the  present  mayor  called 
the  attention  of  the  council  to  the  subject. 
Mr.  Elliott,  architect,  was  appointed  to  effect 
the  enlargement,  and  by  removing  the  divid- 
ing wall  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
tury portions  of  the  gate,  thus  forming  one  spa- 
cious chamber,  and  by  building  on  the  west 
flank  an  additional  room,  which  is  capable  of 
being  thrown  into  the  former  room,  the  divi- 
sion between  them  being  formed  with  folding 
doors,  a chamber  is  obtained,  74  feet  long. 
A large  lantern-light  in  the  sessions  room,  and 
a smaller  lantern  in  the  grand  jury  room,  give 
light  and  air.  The  roofs  or  ceilings  are  framed 
in  timber.  The  works  have  been  executed  in 
nine  weeks,  at  a cost  of  700/. 


NEW  WORKS  BY  ART- UNION  OF 
LONDON. 

Some  of  our  London  readers  must  have 
been  amused  by  the  numbers  of  persons  they 
met  last  week  with  a roll  and  a flat  green  par- 
cel. These  were  the  works  recently  issued  to 
the  members  of  the  London  Art-Union, 
namely,  an  engraving  by  the  anaglyptograph 
from  the  prize  bas  relief  by  Mr.  J.  Hancock, 
“ The  Entry  into  Jerusalem,”  and  the  etchings 
by  Mr.  E.  Goodall,  of  the  “ Seven  Ages,”  after 
the  original  designs  by  Mr.  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  excellence 
of  both  works,  which,  we  may  notice,  are  sup- 
plementary, the  subscribers  having  previously 
received  “ Sabrina”  and  the  “ Smile  ” and  the 
“ Frown.”  About  1,000  copies  of  each  were 
applied  for  and  received  in  the  two  first  days 
of  the  week,  and  about  5,000  copies  of  each 
delivered  simultaneously  on  the  same  days  all 
over  the  country.  A delivery  of  this  sort  in- 
volves more  work  than  some  would  think. 
For  example : in  the  week  previous  to  this 
last  issue,  460  parcels  were  sent  off  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  which  had  occupied  two  men 
from  eight  to  six  daily  for  five  weeks  with  the 
constant  superintendence  of  the  assistant 
secretary.  These  parcels  contained  not  less 
than  10,000  prints,  6,000  sets  of  etchings, 
6,000  reports,  7,000  circulars,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  prospectuses.  The  paper  used  for 
the  etchings  alone  weighed  two  tons.  The 
Exhibition  of  Prizes  at  the  Suffolk-street  Gal- 
lery, now  open  without  tickets,  will  close  on 
Saturday  7th.  AVe  may  mention  as  a piece  of 
news  that  the  council  are  about  to  offer  a pre- 
mium of  100/.  for  the  best  model  of  a single 
figure,  20  inches  high,  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  and 
a premium  of  50/.  for  the  second  in  merit. 


Plans  for  Improvement  of  Town  of 
Liverpool. — Sixteen  plans  have  been  given 
in.  After  the  decision  of  the  committee,  it  is 
said,  they  will  be  open  to  public  inspection. 
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PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BUILDING  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 


GROUND  PLAN.  [*  Seo  page  421  in  our  present  number. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  opening  and  naming  of  “ the  Royal 
Border  Bridge,”  at  Berwick,  by  her  Majesty 
and  Prince  Albert  on  their  progress  to  the 
ancient  palace  of  their  ancestorial  family  at 
Edinburgh,  may  be  regarded  as  the  main  event 
in  railway  progress  during  the  week,  and  as 
“the  last  act  of  the  Union”  of  England  with 
Scotland  and  its  kingly  race,  as  courtly  con- 
tractors have  archly  yet  decorously  styled  it  in 
the  flowery  language  of  hyperbole.  The  con- 
struction of  the  narrow  old  bridge  of  James  the 
First’s  time  was  a job  of  twenty-four  years’ 
standing,  carried  out,  it  is  alleged,  with  the 
mere  interest  on  the  instalments  prepaid  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  contractors.  The  present  im- 
posing structure  was  thrown  across  the  Tweed 
in  not  much  more  than  as  many  months, 
although  it  contains  three  times  the  amount  of 
material  and  workmanship.  The  Queen,  after 
viewing  the  viaduct,  was  pleased  to  testify  her 
sense  of  the  eminent  scientific  skill  of  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Stephenson,  by  offering  him, 
through  Sir  George  Grey,  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  Mr.  Stephenson,  no  doubt, 
fully  appreciated  the  honour  so  gracefully 
tendered  by  royalty  to  science,  but  gratefully 
and  respectfully  declined  it. 

The  length  of  the  viaduct  is  2,1 60  feet,  and 
its  greatest  height  126  feet  G inches  to  top  of 
parapet.  It  consists  of  26  arches,  each  of  61 
feet  6 inches  span.  The  remainder  consists  of 
a massive  embankment  of  700,000  yards  of 
earthwork,  describing  a curve  towards  Tweed- 
mouth,  and  being  at  some  places  from  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  high.  The  material  of  the  viaduct 
is  stone,  with  brick  in  cement  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  arches.  In  the  whole  structure  there  are 

1.250.000  cubic  feet  of  masonry,  and  2,500,000 
bricks.  At  high  water  the  Tweed  is  here 
twenty-three  feet  deep.  The  foundations  were 
of  a very  expensive  and  difficult  character. 
In  the  execution  of  the  coffer-dams,  Nasmyth’s 
patent  steam  pile-engine  was  used,  with  an 
engine  of  fifty- horse  power  for  pumping  water 
out  of  the  dams.  Piles  have  been  extensively 
used,  the  ground  principally  being  loose  sand 
and  gravel.  No  less  than  two  years  were 
spent  in  driving  the  piles  and  laying  the  under 
masonry.  The  contractor  at  one  time  employed 

2.000  men  in  the  various  departments  of  his 
contract.  The  entire  cost  of  the  viaduct, 
amounting  to  about  200,000/.,  has  been  borne 
by  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway 

Company. Mr.  John  Dobson,  the  architect 

of  the  central  station  at  Newcastle,  also  opened 
by  the  Queen,  forwarded  to  her  Majesty,  at 
Castle  Howard,  a book  of  five  drawings,  illus- 
trative of  that  building The  site  of  the  new 

railway  bridge  over  the  Wye,  says  the  Hereford 
Times,  will  be  a short  distance  below  the  old 
one,  and  the  staple  material  will  be  iron,  the 
piers  of  iron  tube  filled  up  with  concrete.  The 
first  objects  that  attract  the  notice  at  present 
are  the  great  and  novel  works  constructed  for 
sinking  in  the  river  the  cast-iron  piers,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  upon  the  solid  rock  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Wye.  The  piers  on  the 
land  side  are  6 feet  in  diameter,  and  those  in 
the  water  8 feet.  They  are  bolted  together  in 
sections  and  will  be  filled  with  concrete.  On 
the  top  of  these  iron-cased  piers  will  be  placed 
the  roadway  for  carrying  the  trains  of  the 
South  Wales  Railway  over  the  river  to  Glou- 
cester; but  whether  it  will  be  by  a tube,  or  by 
a partly  suspended  medium,  the  spectator  has 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  this  new  construction  at  Chepstow 
appears  to  be  from  the  water  pouring  so  fast 
into  the  iron  piers  that  it  requires  a large 

steam-engine  to  pump  it  up. A prospectus 

of  the  Briton  Ferry  (Neath)  Docks  scheme  has 
been  issued  by  the  promoters,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  total  sum  required  to  make 
the  docks  and  wharfs,  according  tto  Mr. 
Brunei’s  estimate  is  45,000/.  of  which 'l  0,000/. 
are  to  be  furnished  by  the  Vale  of  Neath  Rail- 
way Company,  leaving  35,000/.  to  be  raised  by 
the  parties  locally  interested  in  the  speculation. 
1 lie  Vale  of  Neath  Railway  works  are,  it  is 
said  to  be  now  prosecuted  with  renewed 
vigour.  In  a short  time  ten  miles  will  be 
ready  for  the  laying  of  the  permanent  way. 
Mr.  G.  llennett,  of  Bristol,  has  taken  the  con- 
tract for  making  the  bridges  over  the  Neath 
canal  and  Neath  river ; also  for  the  erection 
of  the  viaduct  near  Cadoxton.  It  is  in  con- 
templation by  the  propietors  of  the  Momouth 


and  Forest  of  Dean  tramroad  to  convert  their 

line  into  a locomotive  one. Papers,  it  is 

said,  have  been  lodged  to  file  an  injunction  to 
prevent  the  Dover  Company  from  opening  the 
Ashford  and  Hastings  line,  on  the  ground  that 
the  line  as  constructed  does  not  agree  with  the 
parliamentary  section.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
injunction  has  been  obtained,  prohibiting  the 
company  from  paying  any  more  dividend  until 
said  line  shall  have  been  opened.  The  company 

are  therefore  in  a true  American  “ fix.” 

Government  is  reported  to  have  made  the  long- 
expected  grant  of  100,000/.  to  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  for  constructing  the  line  to 

Waterford. An  iron  bridge  on  the  Erie 

Railway  broke  down  on  the  31st  July  last, 
under  the  weight  of  a train  with  113  oxen  and 
some  sheep  and  pigs.  Several  men  were  killed, 
and  many  of  the  cattle  were  horribly  gored 
and  massacred.  Had  the  train  been  one  of 
passengers  a scene  of  dreadful  slaughter  must 
have  ensued.  There  is  something  wonderful 
in  the  narrow  escapes  made  by  human  beings 
in  the  still  frequent  falls  of  railway  works.  It 
is  not  many  days  since  an  equally  narrow 
escape  of  hundreds  occurred  at  the  Bricklayers’ 
Arms  station.  Iron-work  seems  to  be  all  going 
to  sticks.  Pity  it  would  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, fall  back  into  stones  and  bricks. 

A committee  of  dukes,  lords,  M.Ps.,  profes- 
sional men,  and  others  have  taken  in  hand  the 
realization  of  a national  monument  to  the  late 
George  Stephenson, — Mr.  George  Carr  Glyn, 
M.P.,  treasurer,  and  the  secretary  to  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineeers  at  Bir- 
mingham, honorary  secretary.  The  committee 
base  their  unquestionable  hopes  of  success  on 
Mr.  Stephenson’s  exertions  “in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  the  safety  lamp,”  as 
well  as  on  (and,  indeed,  in  precedence  to)  his 
“elaboration  of  the  locomotive.”  But,  consider- 
ing the  all-sufficiency  of  his  renown  as  the  ela- 
borator,  or,  as  we  long  since  equivalently  desig- 
nated him,  the  maturer  of  the  locomotive,  it  is 
perhaps  a pity  that  many  who  have  conscientious 
doubts  of  his  priority  of  claim  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  safety-lamp  should  have  their  de- 
sire to  honour  the  locomotive  maturer  inter- 
fered with  by  a moot  question  on  a point  of 
certainly,  in  this  case,  secondary,  though  in 
itself  still  great  and  decided  merit  and  import- 
ance. The  success  as  well  as  the  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  the  idea  of  a monument  to 
the  creative  genius  of  the  iron  horse  may  thus 
be  marred. 


RE-ASSESSMENT  OF  ST.  LUKE’S, 
CHELSEA. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  stated  in  your  paper  of 
last  week,  that  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians for  valuing  the  parish  by  a paid  non-resident 
surveyor,  was  carried  by  a majority  of  one  only 
(being,  I understand,  nine  to  eight)  ; it  is  also  true 
that  the  vestry,  called  and  crammed  as  it  was  by 
“ discontents,”  passed  a resolution  against  such 
appointment  by  a large  majority  (117  to  27);  but 
what  weight  or  consideration  is  to  be  attached  to 
either  the  large  minority  in  the  one  case  or  to  the 
large  majority  in  the  other  ? I think  none. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  opponents  to  the 
measure  both  at’  the  board  of  guardians  and  at  the 
vestry,  are  men  having  considerable  property  under 
compound  assessment  (and,  as  it  is  believed  to  be) 
below  its  proper  value.  These,  with  others,  having 
property  which  they  dare  not,  evidently,  subject  to 
the  impartial  hand  of  a professional  man,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  law  directs  and  as  the  case  demands, 
naturally  feel  deep  interest  in  opposing  such  an 
arrangement,  well  knowing  that  he  would  show  no 
favour  to  any  one,  but  do  full  justice  to  all.  Nothing 
of  the  sort,  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine,  can  be  done,  if 
the  guardians,  or  as  is  proposed  a committee  of  the 
vestry,  are  to  have  the  re-assessing;  and  this  too,  not 
by  visiting  and  inspecting  the  property,  which  is  the 
only  right  course  to  be  pursued,  but  by  sitting  in  a 
room  two  or  three  times  a week,  and  then  going 
over  the  rate-books  under  the  pretence  of  ascer- 
taining what  house  is  and  what  house  is  not  cor- 
rectly assessed  : can  justice  under  such  circum- 
stances be  done  ? Echo,  I think,  will  answer 
“ impossible.”  Justice,  I am  convinced,  can  only 
be  done  by  employing,  as  the  guardians  purpose 
doing,  a parochial  and  properly  paid  surveyor. 
Remonstrances  against  this,  it  appears,  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  from  the  mino- 
rity of  the  guardians  and  from  the  majority  of  the 
vestry ; but  representations  from  such  quarters  will 
not,  I trust,  have  any  influence  with  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners;  they,  and  they  alone,  have  now  to 
decide  the  matter,  and  acting  with  right  judgment, 
soon  I hope  to  hear  that  the  mandate  has  been 
issued  forth  to  the  guardians  to  “re-assess  the 


parish,”  which  no  unprejudiced  man,  I am  sure, 
will  deny  will  be  for  the  parish  benefit. 

It  is  absurd  what  expedients  men  sometimes  have 
recourse  to  to  obtain  their  own  ends.  In  the  present 
case  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  compounders  and 
their  friends  is,  that  none  but  persons  such  as  them- 
selves are  competent  to  revise  the  assessment ; that 
two  or  three  years  will  be  required  to  do  it  in  ; that 
the  cost  of  it  will  be  3,000/.  or  4,000/. ; and  next, 
that  the  appeals  will  be  endless,  and  consequently 
the  expense  to  the  parish  endless.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  tell  you,  but  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unnecessary 
to  inform  the  ratepayers  of  Chelsea,  and  the  rate- 
payers of  other  parishes,  who  may  wish  to  have 
their  parishes  re-assessed,  that  all  this  is  a wanton 
imposition  on  the  credulity  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  Just  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Competent 
men  can  be  found  who  will  do  the  work  in  eight 
months  or  less  for  the  sum  of  525/.,  and  the  parish, 
guaranteed  from  all  expenses  attending  any  appeals. 
I enclose  my  name. 

A Ratepayer  of  Chelsea. 


ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  HOLLOWAY. 

Some  works  are  going  on  here  which  would 
drive  a stanch  ecclesiologist  mad,  and  cer- 
tainly can  be  anything  but  satisfactory  even  to 
those  who  attach  less  importance  to  forms  and 
symbolism,  but  seek  simply  for  propriety,  fit- 
ness, and  beauty.  On  looking  into  the  build- 
ing the  other  day  we  at  first  thought  we  had 
got  into  a huge  warehouse,  but  ultimately  de- 
termined it  was  in  progress  for  a concert-room. 
Two  tiers  of  enormous  galleries,  beating  any 
of  those  we  know  of  the  worst  days  of  church- 
building, are  being  put  up;  the  organ  is  above 
the  altar,  and  there  is  to  be  a gallery  above 
the  organ.  We  should  have  expected  better 
things  from  the  large  and  intelligent  popula- 
tion of  Holloway.  To  reproduce  in  stone,  too, 
such  mouldings  as  those  which  adorn  the  classic 
entrance  front  is  a sad  waste  of  money.  The 
contemplated  outlay  is  about  3,000/. 


Ploughing  by  Steam.  By  Lord  Willoughby 
De  Eresby.  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

We  do  believe  that  an  era  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment, as  vast  and  wonderful  as  that  which 
the  present  age  has  already  witnessed  in  manu- 
factures, is  not  only  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  but  on  the  eve  of  advent, — that  a 
time  is  at  hand  when  our  present  primitive 
agricultural  implements  will  be  put  away  as 
curiosities  beside  the  distaff  and  the  spinning- 
wheel, — and  that  the  alleged  discovery  by 
Daguerre  of  a mode  of  rearing  three-year  plants 
in  three  months,  — the  reported  power  of 
some  of  our  market-gardeners  to  rear  a salad 
(like  a mushroom)  in  a single  night, — the 
alleged  power  of  the  Japanese  to  dwarf  the 
lofty  pine  into  a miniature  tree,  a few  inches 
only  in  height, — the  traditional  story  of  the 
monks  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  who  could  make 
the  hawthorn  bloom  at  Christmas, — or  even 
the  trick  of  the  Indian  jugglers,  who  appear  to 
cause  a mango  seed  to  spring  up  out  of  the 
soil  in  course  of  a few  hours,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  hundreds,  unfolding  leaves  and  flowers 
and  fruit, — are  all  but,  at  the  worst,  vaticinary 
imaginings,  or  rudimental  typifying  ideas,  of 
actual  powers  of  nature,  scarcely  less  wonder- 
ful, and  yet  to  be  developed  ; just  as  was  the 
old  traditional  idea  of  the  magnetic  telegraph 
of  separated  friends,  with  its  needles  and 
alphabets,  but  without  any  record  of  its  in- 
visible  connecting  wire,  — alone  wanting 
to  reduce  it  all  to  credibility. 

Believing,  at  all  events,  as  we  decidedly  do, 
that  a great  era  of  agricultural  development 
is  at  hand,  when  even  the  steam-plough,  as  it 
at  present  exists,  may  be  a rude  implement,  it 
is  interesting,  in  such  belief,  to  witness  just 
such  beginnings  of  this  anticipated  era,  as 
were  the  first  steam-engines,  or  the  first  spin- 
ning and  weaving  machines,  in  manufacture — 
or  the  locomotive  with  legs,  like  a horse,  in  the 
railway  system.  The  steam-plough  may,  even 
yet,  be  just  such  an' implement,  with  relation 
to  agriculture ; but  certainly,  whatever  be  the 
upshot,  or  whatever  be  the  merits  of  this  par- 
ticular invention,  agriculturists  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  Lord  Willoughby  d’Eresby,  for  his 
continued  endeavours  to  elevate  their  position, 
and  improve  the  means  of  their  peculiar  manu- 
factures. 

The  steam-plough  described  and  illustrated 
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i in  the  present  pamphlet,  consists,  as  his  lord- 
j ship  states,  of — 

“ A locomotive  engine,  weighing  3£  tons,  and  of 
26-horse  power,  designed  by  Mr.  Gooch.  It  has  a 
I double  capstan  attached.  The  engine  moves  across 
I the  centre  of  the  field  on  a light  portable  railway. 

I The  ploughs  advance  and  recede  on  either  side  of 
the  railway,  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  plough  em- 
ployed consists  of  four  ordinary,  and  the  like  num- 
ber of  subsoil  ploughs,  fixed  in  a frame;  it  is 
directed  by  a person  standing  upon  a small  platform. 
Two  such  ploughs,  one  on  either  side  of  the  railway, 

1 alternately  advance  and  recede ; the  advancing 
I plough  working,  the  other  idle  until  it  regains  its 
| proper  position  for  ploughing  the  next  four  furrows. 

I The  ploughs  are  attached  to  an  endless  chain,  150 
a yards  in  length.  Provision  is  made  in  case  they 
I strike  against  any  impediment.  Such  a machine 
|j  would  perform  the  work  usually  done  by  1G  ploughs, 

1 driven  by  as  many  men,  and  drawn  by  32  horses. 

] It  would  save  the  labour  of  31  horses  and  eight 
| men  and  yet,  in  saving  labour,  would,  as  ma- 
I chinery  always  does,  provide  additional  means  of 
I productive  employment. 


tl  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Archi- 
b tecture.  Oxford  and  London  : J.  H.  Parker. 
I Those  who  desire  to  get  without  trouble  a 
H general  idea  of  the  progress  of  Gothic  archi- 
I tecture  will  find  this  little  book  useful.  It  was 
!i  originally  written  as  part  of  a series  of  elemen- 
li  tary  lectures,  recommended  by  the  committee 
| of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  to  be  deli- 
U veredtothejuniormembersofthesocietyin  1849, 
a and  being  thought  useful,  Mr.  Parker  was  re- 
ij  quested  to  publish  it.  It  is  largely  illustrated 
U and  nicely  printed.  The  last  chapter  is  on 
fj  French  Gothic,  and  its  comparative  progress, 
l!  a subject  which  well  deserves  to  be  further  in- 
I vestigated.  Some  of  the  French  antiquaries 
M have  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  by  claiming 
!li  for  their  buildings  much  earlier  date  than  can 
< be  justified.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
| they  are  now  admitting  their  error. 


I Review  of  Report  of  General  Board  of  Health 
I on  Metropolitan  Water  Supply.  By  S.  C. 
I Homersham,  C.E.  Weale,  High  Holborn. 
I This  is  virtually  a pleading  against  the  Board 
' of  Health  Report  and  in  favour  of  the  Watford 
H Scheme  for  collecting  water  from  the  chalk 
H strata  through  springs  above  the  level  of  Lon- 
K don  : indeed,  the  review  is  in  the  form  of  a 
report  to  the  directors  of  that  scheme.  It 
I contains  a good  deal  of  interesting  matter, 
r however,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  rain- 
. water  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Health  appears 
! to  have  at  least  strengthened  the  disposition  of 
a the  supporters  of  other  schemes  to  adopt  effi- 
I cient  means  of  softening,  and,  where  necessary, 
U purifying  the  hard-water  of  the  metropolitan 
« districts.  To  this  end,  the  process  contem- 
i plated  by  Mr.  Homersham,  as  engineer  of  the 
['Watford  Scheme,  is  one  also  recommended  by 
» the  Board  of  Health,  and  generally  received 

I with  favour,  namely,  Professor  Clark’s,  of 
lAberdeen.  “The  Watford  spring-water,”  he 
says,  “ as  explained  in  my  report  to  you  dated 
January  last,  may  be  reduced  by  Clark’s  pro- 
cess (from  18  degrees  and  upwards  according 
to  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair)  to  3£  degrees  of  hard- 
iness. and  without  having  pledged  you  to  carry 
out  this  process  [they  ought  to  be  pledged  to 
'adopt  some  process,  however]  provision  was 
imade  in  the  plans  deposited  in  November,  1849, 
jto  procure  an  advantageous  site  for  erecting 
works  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  ever 
isince  last  autumn  I have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  Professor  Clark,”  &c.  The  process 
lin  question,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
cconsists  simply  in  the  precipitation  of  the 
hardening  /bicarbonate  of  lime  by  the  addition 
fof  quick  lime  which  converts  it  into  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lime,  at  the  same  time  defecating 
lithe  water  from  animal  and  vegetable  impu- 
i'  irities. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Homersham  in  believing 
flithat  “ the  introduction  by  a new  company  of  a 

Iipure,  soft,  and  cheap  water,  distributed  on  the 
system  of  constant  supply,  would  immediately 
I ‘force  the  established  companies  also  to  soften 
Miami  purify  their  waters,  or  to  resort  to  better 
'sources,  to  lower  their  charges,  and  to  adopt 
lithe  continuous  supply,  with  an  expedition  and 
(completeness  that  would  startle.” 

Having  already  given  nlace  to  points  of 
■'abjection  to  the  Board  of  Health’s  scheme,  as 
lidiscussed  in  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
Elsewhere  spoken  of  the  Watford  scheme,  we 
vi.vill  not  occupy  more  space  at  present  on  a 
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subject  which  will  doubtless  turn  up  again  at 
a more  fitting  time. 


JMitfcellanra. 

The  Electro-Telegraphic  Union  of 
Britain  and  France  has  been  signed  and 
sealed.  On  Wednesday  in  last  week,  at  9 p.m., 
the  great  fact  was  practically  established.  The 
Goliah  steam-ship  had  then  “ payed  out  ” the 
line  of  wire  from  Dover  to  Cape  Grisnez,  and 
mutual  congratulations  were  immediately  passed 
between  the  two  nations.  “The  real  calmut 
of  peace  between  them,”  says  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  “is  the  protecting  pipe  which  has  just 
been  laid  across  the  channel,  preserving  the 
wire  of  the  telegraph.”  Of  this  said  pipe, 
however,  which,  as  we  see  from  a piece  of  it 
placed  in  our  hands,  is  of  gutta  percha,  and  of 
considerable  thickness,  well  laid  on,  we  can 
only  say  that  we  hope  the  peace  will  not  be 
broken  when  “the  pipe  is  out.”  We  are  still 
of  opinion  that  gutta  percha  is  not  likely  to  be 
a permanent  insulater  in  sea-water  and  among 
the  fishy  tribes.  But  that  it  is  a perfect  insu- 
later in  the  meantime  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
it  may  be  so  for  some  considerable  period. 
As  it  is,  “ the  jest  or  scheme  of  yesterday,  has 
become  the  fact  of  to-day.”  Let  this  never  be 
forgotten  when  we  feel  inclined  to  ridicule 
some  new  idea  which  may  seem  to  be  as  pre- 
posterous to  many  as  this  one  once  did. 

We  regret  to  observe,  since  writing  this  para- 
graph, that  although  the  line,  as  reported 
down  to  yesterday  morning,  seems  to  have 
remained  entire  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
Channel,  at  Cape  Grisnez  the  wash  of  the  sea 
amongst  the  rocks  on  Wednesday  last  de- 
stroyed a leaden  protector  laid  on  there  to  the 
wire,  and  has  broken  the  latter  itself : iron  is 
to  be  substituted ; and  should  the  one  wire 
answer,  it  is  intended  to  have  others  in  reserve 
in  case  of  such  accidents. 

Balloon  Railways. — Major  Browne,  of 
Great  Portland-street,  has  addressed  a letter 
to  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Liverpool, 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a balloon  rail- 
way across  the  great  desert  of  Africa.  He 
suggests  the  establishment  of  a terminus  near 
Morocco,  whence  he  would  lay  1,000  or  1,500 
miles  of  single  rails  into  the  desert.  The  rails 
are  for  the  guidance  of  the  balloons,  which  are 
to  carry  fifteen  persons  each.  An  immense 
and  lucrative  trade  with  the  interior,  the  major 
conceives,  would  be  carried  on  by  this  means. 
He  offers  to  exhibit  his  models  free  of  expense. 
The  major’s  balloons,  like  our  more  primitive 
shipping,  would  of  course  be  dependent  on 
the  wind,  and  liable  to  be  wind-bound  at  in- 
convenient seasons,  however  smoothly  all 
might  go  with  the  rails  in  the  desert.  It  seems 
to  us  rather  singular,  by  the  way,  that  no  one 
but  ourselves  appears  to  perceive  that  the  most 
feasible  chance  of  realising  a practical  system 
of  ballooning  would  be  by  imitating  nature  as 
far  as  possible.  Now,  although  the  structure 
of  birds,  with  their  great  development  of  air 
cells  and  other  advantages,  be  such  that  their 
surplus  weight  is  small  compared  with  their 
power,  we  never  find  a bird  without  such  sur- 
plus xveight  to  be  overcome  by  actual  working 
power,  and  that  so  persistently,  that  without 
the  continued,  or  at  least  the  occasional,  ex- 
ercise of  such  power,  it  will  to  a certainty  fall 
to  the  ground.  Why  not  apply  such  a prin- 
ciple to  ballooning,  then  ? Use  gas  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  apparatus,  but  never  to  buoy  it 
altogether  up  and  carry  it  away  : leave  always 
a little  surplus  weight  as  a point  of  resistance 
to  be  overcome  by  working  power  alone. 
Whether  such  a power  be  yet  sufficiently 
attainable  is  another  question. 

Unnecessary  Scaffolding. — On  pass- 
ing the  west  end  of  Hyde  Park-gardens  a day 
or  two  since  my  attention  was  directed  to  what 
builders  please  to  call  a splendid  piece  of  scaf- 
folding, and  if  it  were  designed  to  support 
tons  instead  of  cwts.  it  might  have  some  claim 
to  merit ; but  to  erect  such  a forest  of  wood 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a few 
men  while  cleaning  and  painting  the  outside  of 
a house  is,  in  my  eyes,  a marvellous  piece  of 
absurdity,  independently  of  the  tax  upon  the 
occupier,  who  is  compelled  to  pay  extrava- 
gantly for  unneessary  work  ; and  the  sooner 
this  absurd  practice  of  scaffolding  for  such 
purposes  is  abolished  the  better.  A few 
well-placed  ladders  to  support  a light  stage 


for  the  men  to  work  on  would  answer  all 
the  purpose;  for  instance,  secure  one  ladder 
horizontally  upon  the  parapet  or  upper  wall  of 
the  house,  and  attach  the  ends  of  two  erect 
ladders  to  it,  some  15  or  20  feet  apart,  the 
heels  being  secured  to  the  ground.  A light 
skeleton  stage  of  wood  about  20  feet  by 
walled  in  about  3 feet  high  with  coarse  canvas, 
for  the  men  to  work  in,  might  then  be  sus- 
pended by  two  tackle-falls  from  the  upper 
ends  of  the  erect  ladders,  at  a sufficient  distance 
to  clear  the  cornices  and  other  projections, 
which  with  guys  properly  arranged  to  direct 
and  steady  the  stage,  the  men  could  work 
much  better  and  more  securely  than  they  pos- 
sibly can  by  the  present  cumbersome  and 
expensive  mode  of  scaffolding. — One  who 

HAS  PAID  FOR  USELESS  SCAFFOLDING. 

Works  of  Louis  Philippe. — Speaking  of 
the  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Athenceum 
says : — “ The  establishment  of  a museum  at 
Versailles,  though  a work  not  done  altogether 
in  good  taste, — the  great  public  buildings 
which  he  erected,  or  completed,  in  Paris, — ■ 
and  the  monuments  of  the  past  which  he  took 
under  his  charge,  with  a lively  sense  of  their 
beauty  and  importance, — constitute  his  claim 
to  a notice  in  our  columns.  Paris  represents 
three  of  her  rulers  conspicuously  in  her  streets 
— Louis  XIV.,  Napoleon,  and  Louis  Philippe. 
The  age  of  Charles  II.  is  hardly  more  apparent 
in  the  City  of  London  than  is  the  influence  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  the  squares  and  open  spaces 
of  Paris.  He  was  fond  of  art.  The  Spanish 
school  attached  to  the  Louvre  was  of  his  for- 
mation ; and  the  Standif  h Collection — a gift 
from  a countryman  of  our  own — was  made  by 
him  as  accessible  to  the  people  of  France  as  if 
it  had  been  given  to  the  nation  and  not  to  an 
individual.  When  we  look  at  the  buildings  in 
London  erected  under  the  influence  of  George 
IV.,  and  compare  them  with  those  in  Paris 
erected  under  the  influence  of  Louis  Philippe, 
we  feel  the  insignificance  of  the  Guelph  and 
the  comparative  grandeur  of  the  Bourbon. 

External  Decorations. — A bookselling 
firm  in  New  York,  U.S.,  who  are  about  erect- 
ing a new  store,  have  commissioned  Mr. 
Brown,  an  American  sculptor,  to  execute  a 
large  bas-relief  in  bronze,  as  an  ornament  for 
the  front  of  the  building. 

Sales  of  House  and  other  Property. 
Messrs.  Farebrother,  Clark,  and  Lye,  lately 
sold,  amongst  other  property,  a freehold  house 
and  shop,  No.  37,  Blackfriars-road,  let  at  90/. 
per  annum,  for  1,490/.;  No.  38,  let  at  100/. 
per  annum,  for  1,670/.;  No.  39,  let  at  92/.  10s. 
per  annum,  for  1,550/. ; No.  43,  let  at  98/.  per 
annum,  for  1,290/. ; a leasehold  house,  held 
for  twenty-one  years,  in  Gloucester-place, 
New-road,  375/.;  a ditto.  No.  4,  Fitzroy- 
street,  held  for  a short  term,  270/.;  a freehold 
residence,  known  as  Oak  Lodge,  Southgate, 
Middlesex,  with  sixty-seven  acres  of  pasture 
and  arable  land,  for  7,060/. ; a leasehold  estate 
at  Mile-end,  held  for  fifty-two  years  (by  the 
mortgagee),  for  6,660/. ; Whilton  Wharf,  with 
house  and  limekiln,  and  eight  acres  of  land, 
1,500/. ; a water  corn-mill,  working  three  pair 
of  stones,  the  Mill  Inn  public-house,  and 
thirty-eight  acres  of  land,  for  2,590/. 

Charing-cross  Bridge  Company. — The 
last  half-yearly  report  states  that  the  tolls  for 
half-year  ending  31st  July,  amounted  to 
3,118/.  11s.  7d.,  being  less  by  110/.  8s.  4d. 
than  for  corresponding  period  of  previous  year. 
There  was  a sum  available  for  dividend  to  the 
amount  of  1,33 7/-  14s.  The  claim  of  the  Hun- 
gerford  Market  Company,  amounting  to  500/., 
had  been  amicably  settled,  and  the  balance  due 
to  Mr.  Chadwick,  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
and  approaches,  having  been  certified  to  be 
3,396/.,  the  directors  have  satisfied  this  claim. 
The  directors  have  communicated  with  the 
South-Western  Railway  directors,  to  secure 
their  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  project 
for  the  new  street  between  the  York  and  Bel- 
videre-roads.  By  the  present  mode  of  lighting 
the  bridge  a saving  of  50/.  per  annum  is 
effected. 

Completion  of  the  Artesian  Salt- 
spring at  Kissengen. — Dr.  Granville  an- 
nounces in  the  Times,  that  this  great  and 
tedious  work  has  at  length  been  so  far  com- 
pleted that,  on  12th  instant,  a jet  was  exhibited, 
springing  with  immense  force  to  the  height  of 
58  feet  from  a depth  of  1,87S.2  feet  of  bore,  and 
spreading  out  like  a palm-tree  from  a column 
of  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  stratum 
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of  rock-salt  whence  the  jet  flows,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  1,000  feet  thick,  and  the  brine  has 
been  found  to  hold  no  less  than  2/4  per  cent, 
of  salt.  The  water  as  it  issues  from  the  sur- 
face has  a temperature  of  G6  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
and  is  delivered  at  the  rate  of  100  cubic  feet  a 
minute.  The  ejecting  force  is  said  to  be  a 
source  of  carbonic  acid  gas  met  with  at  a 
depth  of  1,680  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
perforation  is  to  be  sunk  30  feet  deeper,  and 
the  well  completed  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
annual  produce  of  salt  from  this  source  is  to 
be  limited  to  6,000,000  lbs.,  which,  after  de- 
ducting 60,000  florins  for  expenses,  will  add 
to  the  Bavarian  crown  revenue,  at  current 
prices,  300,000  florins.  The  whole  cost  of  this 
great  Artesian  work  will  amount  to  80,000 
florins  (6,666/.).  It  was  begun  in  the  shaft  of 
an  old  well  called  the  Schonborn,  in  1832,  and 
during  11  years,  800  feet  only  were  bored. 
But  in  1843  Inspector  Joseph  Knorr  advised 
the  government  to  resume  operations,  which 
have  never  since  been  interrupted,  day  or  night, 
till  now. 

The  Scottish  National  Gallery. — 
On  the  30th  ult.  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
edifice  to  be  erected  on  the  mound  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  who  thronged  the  hill  sides  and  open 
spaces  in  one  continuous  amphitheatre  from 
Holyrood  to  the  Prince’s-street-gardens,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  mound  rises.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  Prince,  in  a speech  wherein  he 
made  graceful  allusion  to  the  influence  and 
importance  of  the  fine  arts,  said  that  it  was 
gratifying  to  find  that  part  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  supportof  this  undertaking  should 
be  the  ancient  grant  which,  at  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  was  secured  towards  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fisheries  and  manufactures 
of  Scotland,  as  it  afforded  a most  pleasing 
proof  that  these  important  branches  of  indus- 
try have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  manhood  and  ' 
prosperity  that — no  longer  requiring  the  aid  of 
a fostering  Government — they  can  maintain 
themselves  independently,  relying  upon  their 
own  vigour  and  activity,  and  can  now  in  their 
turn  lend  assistance  and  support  to  their 
younger  and  weaker  sisters,  the  fine  arts.  The 
history  of  this  grant  exhibits  to  us  the  picture 
of  a most  healthy  national  progress  : the  ruder 
arts  connected  with  the  necessaries  of  life  first 
gaining  strength ; then  education  and  science 
supervening  and  directing  further  exertions ; 
and,  lastly,  the  arts,  which  only  adorn  life, 
becoming  longed  for  by  a prosperous  and 
educated  people. 

St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrooic. — The  repairs 
are  about  to  be  commenced,  we  hope  effec- 
tively. The  picture  by  B.  West  is  taken 
down  to  be  placed  in  the  north  transept — and 
a window  is  to  be  opened  over  the  other.  It 
is  expected  the  grocers’  company  will  present 
one  of  stained  glass.  The  carved  work  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rogers.  The 
organ  gallery  will  be  enriched  similarly  to  that 
of  St.  Mary-at-Hill.  Over  the  altar  is  to  be 
yflaced  a new  cornice,  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  church,  and  enriched  with  carvings 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Turner;  the  builder,  Mr.  Young. 

Rating  Small  Tenements.  — By  an 
Act  now  in  force  (13  and  14  Victoria,  cap.  99), 
passed  on  the  14th  instant,  for  the  better 
assessing  and  collecting  the  poor  and  highway 
rates  in  respect  of  small  tenements,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  vestries  are  to  determine  whether 
6/.  tenements  shall  be  rated  to  the  owners  in- 
stead of  the  occupiers,  and  when  thus  rated 
the  owners  are  to  be  rated  on  a reduced  scale. 
The  goods  of  the  occupiers  are  to  be  liable  for 
the  rates  as  well  as  the  goods  of  the  owners. 
Municipal  privileges  are  not  to  be  taken  away 
from  occupiers  by  rating  the  owners,'  but 
owners  of  tenements  held  for  longer  periods 
than  from  year  to  year  are  entitled  to  add  the 
rent  to  the  amount  paid  for  rates.  The  Act 
extends  only  to  England  and  Wales. 

Casting  Metal  Flanges  on  Glass 
tubes. — In  a patent  recently  taken  out,  Mr. 
William  Mayo,  of  Silver-street,  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  manufacturer,  claims  the  casting  of 
metal  joints  on  tubes  or  pipes  of  earthenware, 
to  connect  such  tubes,  or  for  the  connection  of 
such  tubes  to  plates  or  surfaces  of  glass  and 
earthenware,  or  for  connecting  to  each  other 
such  plates  or  surfaces  of  glass  and  earthen- 
war  e.—Mech.  Mag. 
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The  Square  and  Curve. — Professor 
Rangabe  states  (see  The  Builder,  p.  404) 
that,  “ Of  all  those  lines  whose  magnificent 
harmony  is  the  source  of  the  inimitable  beauty 
of  the  Parthenon,  there  is  not  one  which  is  a 
straight  line.”  He  says  this  is  strictly  ob- 
served throughout ; thus,  closely  following  the 
order  of  nature,  which  avoids  a straight  line. 
Permit  me  to  ask,  is  there  no  straight  line  in 
the  triangular  pediments  of  the  east  and  west 
fronts,  which  are,  or  were,  so  richly  embel- 
lished with  exquisite  sculptures  ? “ J.  B.  W.” 

(see  p.  400)  says,  that  architecture  is  in 
a great  degree  unnatural,  as  it  copies  no 
type  in  nature  exactly.  This  is  literally 
true,  for  it  is  purely  a human  invention.  I 
grant  that  it  may  sometimes  imitate  the 
routine  of  nature  with  good  effect,  but  to 
follow  her  closely  throughout  appears  to  be 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  The  great 
charm  of  architecture  is  its  contrast  to  nature ; 
and  much  of  its  beauty  consists  in  squareness 
and  uniformity. — Lapis. 

***  The  curvature  alluded  to  by  Professor 
Rangabe  was  to  obtain  squareness  in  effect, 
which  straight  lines  would  not  have  given. 

Drawing  Copies.  — A cheap  graduated 
series  of  drawing-copies  on  landscape  subjects, 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hulme,  has  just  now  been  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor,  and  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  schools.  Mr.  Holme’s  skill  as 
a landscape  draughtsman  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  these  copies 
are  drawn  with  a free  bold  hand,  and  are  just 
what  they  should  be.  A fourth  part  should 
be  added,  to  carry  the  student  on  one  step 
further. 

Boston,  U.  S. — Major  Bigelow,  brother-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  American  minister 
here,  and  at  present  mayor  of  Boston,  has 
contributed  a sum  of  1,000  dollars  to  that  city 
in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  a free  public 
library  there.  A committee  is  about  to  carry 
the  purpose  of  the  mayor  into  effect,  several 
other  influential  and  wealthy  persons  having 
promised  to  co-operate.  The  lion.  Governor 
Edward  Everett,  himself  a former  minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James’s,  has  tendered  his 
collection  of  public  documents  and  state 
papers  to  the  Boston  city  government.  Ac- 
cording to  the  local  Daily  Advertiser,  it 
amounts  to  about  1000  volumes,  and  contains 
every  thing  material  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  down  to  1825,  and  is  toler- 
ably complete  to  1840.  Governor  Everett  sug- 
gests that  if  the  Government  provide  a suitable 
building,  it  would  be  so  amply  supplied  from 
time  to  time  by  donations,  that  only  a mode- 
rate annual  appropriation  for  books  would  be 
wanted.  The  people  would  regard  it  as  their 
own  creation,  and  take  a pride  in  its  in- 
crease. 

Bedfordshire  and  St.  Alban’s  Archae- 
ological and  Architectural  Societies. 
— On  Tuesday  week  these  societies  met  at  Dun- 
stable, Mr.  H.  Brandreth  in  the  chair,  when  Mr. 
G.  Somers  Clarke  read  a paper  on  the  “ Archi- 
tecture and  History  of  Dunstable  Church,  to 
which  we  may  revert.  Mr.  Bergue  then  read  one 
on  “ Local  Tokens,”  and  the  Rev.  II.  Rose 
another  on  the  “ Architectural  Designs  on 
Ancient  Coins.”  One  of  the  barrows  on  the 
Downs  was  examined,  but  nothing  was  found 
of  any  importance,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
it  was  not  of  Roman,  but  of  British  origin, 
and  of  an  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  the 
former  held  the  island. 

Progressive  Society  of  Liverpool 
Joiners. — OnTuesday  week  this  Society  held 
a public  meeting  in  the  Concert-hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  enlisting  additional  support  in  its 
favour.  There  was  a very  numerous  attend- 
ance. The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  mayor. 

The  Public  Libraries  and  Museums 
Act,  which  has  passed  the  Legislature,  repeals 
the  Act  passed  five  years  ago,  for  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  museums  in  large  towns ; 
and  makes  it  lawful  for  the  mayor,  on  the  request 
of  the  town  council  of  any  municipal  borough 
(with  a population  exceeding  10,000  at  the  last 
census),  to  ascertain  whether  the  Act  shall  be 
adopted  for  such  borough.  Two-thirds  of  the 
burgess  voters,  for  or  against  the  halfpenny 
rate,  &c.,  rule  the  question.  If  the  burgesses 
on  the  poll  should  determine  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Act,  it  is  not  to  be  again  pro- 
posed within  two  years. 


Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
— The  lamented  decease  of  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee  leaves  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy open,  and  various  speculations  have  been 
made  as  to  his  successor.  As,  however,  they 
are  but.  speculations,  and  a very  few  days  will 
decide  the  matter,  we  avoid  giving  currency  to 
them. 

Penny  Maps. — To  place  a series  of  useful 
maps  really  within  the  reach  of  the  working 
man,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  com- 
menced an  issue  at  a penny  each,  to  comprise, 
when  completed,  about  100  maps,  which  will 
admit  of  all  the  most  important  countries 
being  given  on  enlarged  scales.  The  first  part 
contains  Denmark,  Hungary,  East  and  West, 
Holland,  and  Belgium ; the  second  gives 
England,  north  and  south,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. Clearness  is  the  great  thing  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  seems  here  fairly  attained. 

Removing  a Church  at  Liverpool. — 
In  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany’s station,  the  church  for  the  blind,  for- 
merly situated  in  Lord  Nelson-street,  has  been 
removed  carefully,  piece  by  piece,  from  its  pre- 
vious “location,”  and  is  now  being  rebuilt, 
exactly  in  its  former  style  and  size,  by  Messrs. 
S.  and  J.  Holme.  Each  piece  of  stone  is  care- 
fully marked  previous  to  removal ; and,  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  frequenters  of  this  popular 
religious  edifice  will  see  it  in  its  new  situation, 
opposite  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  without  a 
single  stone,  or  even  piece  of  timber,  added  or 
taken  away.  The  interior,  also,  will  present 
no  change.  The  sight  of  a comparatively  old 
and  weather-beaten  church  gradually  rising 
from  the  ground,  surrounded  by  so  many  new 
and  handsome  public  edifices,  is  not  only  novel, 
but,  we  believe,  perfectly  unique  in  the  annals 
of  the  building  trade.  [Not  so  very' hovel : a 
church  was  lately  removed  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  same  way.]  It  was  the  first  public  build- 
ing at  which  Mr.  Samuel  Holme  worked,  and 
he  intends  placing  the  last  brick  in  its  .pro'pfi^ 
place  with  his  own  hands.  The  new  asylum 
for  the  blind,  which  stands  close  to  the  church, 
is  also  fast  approaching  completion. — Albion. 

Newspaper  Correspondence. — Editors, 
publishers,  and  correspondents  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  have  now  the  privilege  of 
using  the  post-office  professionally  free  of 
charge  for  correspondence. 

“ Christian  ” Architecture.  — To 
maintain  that  Gothic  architecture  is  essentially 
Christian  architecture  is  preposterous.  The 
Gothic  did  not  even  generally  prevail  at  any 
period  of  the  history  of  Christianity ; it  ap- 
peared only  a thousand  years  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Church  by  the  state,  and  it 
never  flourished  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  or  in  Italy  or  Sicily;  it  is  therefore 
a comparatively  late  style,  and  was  spread 
over  a small  portion  of  Christendom  only, — 
a few  hundred  miles  east  and  west  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  England.  In  point  of  time  also 
its  duration  was  short;  it  did  not  survive  four 
centuries,  whereas  other  styles  have  not  only 
been  more  widely  spread  in  Christendom,  but 
have  endured  longer,  so  that  neither  in  point 
of  space  nor  time  can  Gothic  be  termed 
“ Christian  Architecture.”  The  great  mass  of 
Christian  churches  have  been  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, Lombard,  Norman,  Moorish,  Italian,  or 
classical : for  the  first  twelve  hundred  years,  Ro- 
manesque, and  subsequently,  shared  by  Gothic 
with  the  Italian  and  classical. — Art-  Journal. 

Wide  again. — Mr.  Editor,  pray  give  the 
following  list  of  tenders  for  alterations  in 
Pullen’s-row,  Islington,  which  were  delivered 
on  the  23rd  instant.  Mr.  Wright,  architect. 
It  is  rather  startling : — 

Hughes £938  0 0 

Deacon 830  0 0 

Nash  785  0 0 

W.  Hill  and  Co 779  0 0 

Elston  and  Son  700  0 0 

W.  M.  Hill  and  Son  . . . . 740  0 0 

'Kesteven  498  15  0!! 

H.  H. 

Observe  the  following  tenders  for  a new 
church  at  Edgbaston,  Warwickshire.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Teulon,  Architect.  Quantities  not  furnished  : 


Cooper  (Derby)  £5,904 

Briggs  (Birmingham)  5,540 

Branson  and  Gwyther  (Birmingham)  5,100 

Smith  (ditto) 4,900 

Roebuck  (Lacebv)  (accepted,  I be- 
lieve) ..  3,691 


Senex. 
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Tiie  American  Art-Union  now  issues, 
monthly,  an  illustrated  “ bulletin,”  which  has 
assumed  the  form  of  an  art-journal,  and  con- 
tains much  interesting  matter.  We  observe  in 
it,  with  regret,  a tendency,  on  the  part  of 
some  of  its  correspondents,  to  under-rate 
English  art, — for  the  most  part,  through  igno- 
rance. 


TENDERS 

Tenders  for  alterations  and  additions  to  Caldwell’s  as- 
sembly rooms,  Soho ; Mr.  G.  11.  Marshall,  architect. 

Unwin  £2,768  0 0 

Smith  2,738  0 0 

Naylor . 2,195  0 0 

Potter 2,159  13  6 

G.  Bird 2,109  0 0 

The  quantities  were  furnished. 

For  three  houses  to  be  erected  in  Aldersgate-strcct ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  architect. 

Johnson  and  l’aslc  £1,989  0 0 

Nash 1,650  0 0 

William  Hill  1,563  0 0 

Elston  and  Son 1,390  0 0 

Matthew  Hill  and  Son  1,250  0 0 

Hughes  1,1-10  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J.  13.  W.,”  “ R.  C.,”  “ S.  S.”  (the  merest  hole  which 
ts  in  the  light  is  in  strictness  taxable),  “ C.  G.  H.  K.,” 
M.  P.,”  “ Architects  a Paris”  (a  license  is  not  neces- 
sary, nor  is  a stamp  required),  “ M.,”  Regent-street, 
" C.  F.  D.  (thanks),  “ G.  W.  T.”  “ L.  L.  L."  “ C.  L.,” 
Mr.  R.,”  “ M.  M.,”  “ a lady,”  “ N.,”  “ B.”  (shall  ap- 
pear), “ Agamedes,”  “ T.  B.  S.,”  “ J.  S.”  (we  meant  no 
offence,  our  object  is  to  induce  improvement),  “ Assump- 
tion,” “ Nelson  monument,  Trafalgar-square,”  (G.  J.  H. 
asks  who  is  carving  the  lions  for  the  foot  of  the  column  P 
We  aro  not  aware  that  they  are  begun),  “ The  Tippets  of 
the  Canons  Ecclesiastical,”  with  illustrative  wood-cuts,  by 
Gilbert  J.  French  (Geo.  Bell,  Fleet-street)  ; “ UsefulUints 
on  Ventilation,”  hv  W.  Walker,  engineer  (Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  London  ; Parkes,  Manchester)  ; “ Leisure  Mo- 
menls,”  a monthly  serial,  by  Robert  James  Culverwcll, 
M D.  ; ” Zig-zag  to  Paris  and  straight  Home,”  or  a thou- 
sand miles  and  fourteen  days  for  fourteen  pounds. 

Erratum. — In  notice,  lust  week,  of  roof  at  Bricklayers’ 
Arms'  station,  for  “ Telford”  read  Trcdgold. 

‘ Pools  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  conimunienf ions  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
" Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editoh,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1 EXHIBITION  OF  ’51.  • — Exhibitors,  In- 

A venture.  and  others  requiring  ILLUSTRATIONS  on 
WOOD  of  Machinery.  &c„  for  Rooks.  Catalogues,  or  Pamphlets, 
ire  invited  to  communicate  with  Mr.  CHARLES  I).  LAI N G. 
Vrchitcctural  and  General  Engraver  on  Wood  to  "The  Builder” 
aid  other  Periodicals.  Moderation  in  price,  beauty  of  execution, 
ind  punctuality  may  bo  relied  upon.— Address,  13,  Guildford- 
itreet  East.  ClerkenwelL 


D 


TO  PLUMBERS. 

IRECTIONS  for  MAKING  JOINTS  in 

UTTA  PERCHA.  attaching  ti^metal,  Ac  ivith  lists^pf 


LIGHTERAGE.— To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
•filing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  conipe- 
iti on.— CHARLES  STRUTTON,  31.  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


w 


S.  KENNEDY’S  CHINA  MORTISE 

FURNITURE  (with  Patent  Spindles),  Finger  Plates 


...kingdom:  or  wholesale  only  at  JAMES  ARTHUR  MILES’S 
Vholcsaic  Warehouse  for  Brass  Foundcry  and  Gas  Furniture,  13, 
Jaucras-lane,  Quec-n-street,  Chenpsido. 


HAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD- 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  r r 
.rehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  th 
,ve  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to  JOHN  PI  li- 
UNGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
t.  JOHNSTREET,  A DELPHI.  — N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
i tailway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
or  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


s 


EWERAGE  of  LONDON. — The  attention 

of  the  COMMISSIONERS  appointed  to  determine  upon  the 

most,  cflicient  material  for  the  Construction  of  the  Sewers  of 
i.ondon  is  particularly  directed  to  the  ASPHALT E of  SEYSSEL, 
which,  more  than  any  other  material,  is  applicable  to  the  con- 
tracting and  internal  coating  of  Brick  Culverts,  nnd  other 
channels  for  drainage.  The  experiments  made  by  tiie  Royal  Artil- 
vjrv  on  the  Embrasures  of  Plymouth  Citadel,  constructed  of  Seyssel 
asphalted  Brickwork,  under  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Board 
if  Ordnance,  have  fully  proved  the  superiority,  adhesiveness,  and 
lirength  of  Seyssel  Asphalto  over  all  other  cementitious  composi- 
ions.  A printed  account  of  these  experiments  can  lie  had  on  ap- 
plication to  J.  FARRELL.  Secretary,  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company, 
lClaridge's  Patent.”  Established  1838. 

1 Note. — The  application  of  the  Asphalte  of  Seyssel  is  specially 
ecommcndcd  by  the  Commissioners  on  tiie  B'ine  Arts,  for  covering 
’ " of  brickwork  in  marshy  situations,  and  it  has  been 


i IMPORTANT  TO  OIL  AND  RAILWAY  GREASE  MER- 
CHANTS AND  FACTORS. 

jOOR  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

2-  or  mav  he  delivered  to  anv  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product  l.v  distillation  of  BITUMINOUS  SCIIALE,  or  8CHIS- 
\'US.  “LIQUID  BITUMEN,"  containing,  1st.  a Volatile  Oil.  or 
Uneral  Spirit;  2nd.  an  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd.  a Fatty 
Iiner.il  Oil  ; 4th,  Parafine  ; 5th.  Grease,  slightly  alkaline  ; (Sth, 
nr.  The  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  as 
' solvent,  and  may  he  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  most 
Jiglily  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  may  be  used  for 
inirit  and  camphine  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  very  volatile, 

disso're  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 

idemblv  augments  their  illuminating  power,  nnd  prevents 
■ becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  admirably  adapted  for  luhri- 
„..jg  machinery,  and  contains— the  4th.  Parafine,  which  is  easily 
1'liitaihed  hv  crystallization,  and  requiring  but  little  treatment  to 
■shake  excellent  candles.  The  Sth,  Grease,  superior  to  animal  oil  or 
Hi  it  for  the  uso  of  carriages.  The  6th,  Tar,  perfectly  black,  very 
cent i vc,  and  which  may  he  used  generally  for  nil  purposes  of 
narnish,  and  where  mineral  tar  is  employed.— Any  further  infor- 
•.tiation  mav  be  obtained  either  of  Mr.  W.  C.  HQMERSHAM, 
l.chiste  Works,  Weymouth;  or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  CHEFFINS.  11, 
Wijouthampton-buildings,  Chancery-lauc,  Londou, 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basra, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Asrortment  of  Dry  and  Wclbsc.isoiied  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOURING  BOARDS  nnd  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  J inch  to  1J  inch  thick,  pinned  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery.  Laths,  &c.—  Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road.  Pimlico  Basin. 

I? LOORING.— ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICESof  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  hoards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  aud  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Suuthwark- 
bridge  Wharf,  Banksidc,  October.  1849. 


HjPHOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

-0-  Merchant-,  Bermondsey  New  road.  Southwnrk.  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  nt 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  denlsand  scantling  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak, &c. ; pantile, 
oak.  nnd  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights'  goods.  All  sawn  aud  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  In  exchange  for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1 J in.  yellow,  per  sq 20s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  Od. 

1 „ „ 17s.  fid.  I ....  11s.  9d. 

H , ....14s.  9<L  | J ....  10a  fid. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  King's- road,  Chelsea. 


GJ.EORGE  HORATIO  WILKINSON, 

* Timber  nnd  Mahogany  Merchant.  180,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
has  always  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  and  thickness,  well  seasoned  and  ready 
for  use.  Timber  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices ; also  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plank,  board,  nnd  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 


MEMEL  TIMBER  FOR  SALE.— Sixty 

Shillings  per  load  of  50  feet  cube.  Average  length  30  feet. 
131  inches  square.  Liberal  discounts  for  cash. — Apply  to 
HEltT-'LET  and  CO.,  Adclphi-wharf,  London. 


8AW  MILLS,  GILL1NGHAM-.STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

nnd  BATTENS,&c.,Rawn  on  the  mostnpprovcd  principle. 
Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  hv  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  aud  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  nKNRY  SOUTIIAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Uillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

vJT  I’ANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lamlieth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
al! tv.  A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDIN' GS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  : also  an  extensive  assortment  of  drv  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  aud  at  reasonable  rates. 


> HILL  I PS,  ALLCARD,  and  CO.’S 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WEN  LOCK-ROAD, 


In  rev  assortment  of  TIMBER.  DEALS.  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  nnd  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
hnvc  constantly  on  hand,  nnd  ready  for  immediate  use.  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  aud 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  tooffcrall  theirgoodsatvery  moderate  prices. 


I FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS  DUTY 

FKEE.— NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL —In  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  their  Trade.  Messrs.  MARKS  have  removed  from 
Prince’s-strcct.  Lciecstcr-squnre.  to  very  extensive  manufacturing 
premises.  2 Great  Queen-street.  Lincoln's-inn-ficlds.nnd31,  Parker- 
street,  Drury-lnne.  wlicc,  in  addition  to  their  usual  Large  Stock  of 
Parisian  Paper--,  they  are  now  printing  First  Class  French  Designs 
from  Is.  to  Is.  fid.  per  piece  of  12  yards.  Oaks,  Marble.  &c.  from  9d. 
Flocks,  Sntius,  and  all  others  equally  low.  French  Papers  ex- 
ported in  Bond,  and  Country  and  Building  Orders  executed  with 
despatch. 

APEll-H  ANGINGS.— C OT  T E R E L L, 

BROTHERS.  No.  500,  New  Oxford-street-,  London,  invite 
the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  superior  and  im- 
portant collection  of  FRENCH  aud  ENGLISH  PAPER- 
JIANGINGS.  The  stock,  which  is  very  extensive,  embraces  every 
description  of  paper-hangings,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
finished  in  use,  and  will  be  found  in  chaste  design  and  harmo- 
nious colouring  well  adapted  to  the  improving  taste  of  the  public, 
and  at  prices  quite  in  accordance  with  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  specimens  of  panel  designs,  or  decorations  for  walls 
and  ceilings,  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of  persons  of  taste  ; by 
novel  arrangement  they  are  fitted  so  that  the  finished  effect  of  a 
room  may  be  seen  at  a glance  ; Btrict  attention  is  paid  to  architec- 
tural propriety  and  harmonious  combinations  of  form  nnd  colour, 
often  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  class  of  designs.  The  show- 
rooms  are  constantly  open  to  visitors,  at  500,  New  Oxford-street, 
Loudon ; aud  in  the  west  of  England,  at  Bristol  aud  Bath. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock  ^ 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 9d.  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  6d.  „ 

Ditto  aud  Flock  2s.  Od.  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  431,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  aud  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blaekfriars. 

"family  ENDOWMENT  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Chatham-placc,  Blaekfriars,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL  500,0001. 


John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deput.v-Chairinan. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq  I Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouscley. 

Major  Henderson  Major  Turner. 

C.  H.  La  touche.  Esq.  I Joshua  Walker,  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  ad-led  to  the  Society’s  Policies  on  the 
profit  scale  in  18-13.  The  next  valuation  will  he  in  January,  1852 
Loans  arc  granted  on  mortgage  aud  on  security  of  Life  Interests 
nnd  Reversions.  JUHN  CAZEXjjYE,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street;  City  Branch:  2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings. — 
Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital.  1.180  7221.  Annual 
Income,  143,0001  Bonuses  declared.  743,0001.  Claims  paid  sinco 
the  establishment  of  the  Oflicc,  1 ,886,0001 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EAllL  GREY. 


Henry  R.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacrc,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  ]>.  King.  Bnrt 
The  Hon.  Arthur  F; 1 


NE.  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apslcy  Pcllatt.  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman, 
"apt.  William  John  Williams. 


J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 
Physician.— John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montogui 
street,  Montague-squarc. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  tho  Profits 
Insured. 


: divided  among  the 


Date  of 
Policy. 

Insured. 

Original  Frcmium. 

Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently. to  he  further 
iucreased  annually. 

£. 

£.  s.  d. 

1806 

2,500 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

1818 

1,000 

34  18  10  ditto 

114  18  10 

Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


932  12  1 
3,558  17  8 


1,882  12  1 
2,360  5 G 
8,558  17  8 


Disputed  life  policies.— “ a trial 

of  considerable  interest  to  Life  Assurance  Offices  and  the 
public  was  concluded  yesterday  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The 
Eagle  Company  held  a policy  for  an  assurance  of  5391  in  the  Albion 
Company  as  security  for  an  advance,  the  payment  of  which  policy 
was  now  disputed  by  the  Albion,  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  it 
was  effected  the  fact  of  the  assured  party  having  been  a man  of  in- 
temperate habits  was  concealed  from  the  office  The  chief  evidence 
turned  upon  the  question  as  to  the  degree  of  intemperance  flint 
had  been  exhibied,  and  the  result  was  that  a verdict  was  given 
against  the  rc-ibting  office,  not  only  for  the  amount  of  the  policy, 
hut  also  fur  401  interest  from  the  date  when  it  became  due.  Tho 
circumstuucc  of  the  action  being  brought  by  one  office  agninst 
another  presents  a striking  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  which 
may  attach  to  nil  policies  under  the  present  system,  aud  shows  that 
tiie  only  mode  by  which  absolute  security  can  be  obtained  by  tho 
public  must  lie  in  the  general  adoption  by  Assurance  Offices  of  tho 
plan  of  protecting  thcmselvrs  in  every  case  by  due  inquiries  before 
the  granting  of  each  policy,  and  of  afterwards  assuming  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  completeness  of  such  inquiries  by  holding 
themselves  precluded  from  raising  any  future  question.  In  the 
present  case  two  offices  are  found  to  be  diametrically  opposed  in 
their  opinions  as  to  what  can  properly  invalidate  a claim,  and  yet 
11, c public  arc  expected  to  be  able  to  guard  themselves  against  such 
contingencies.  Similar  cases  have  occurred  before,  nnd  even  if  they 
were  more  rare,  they  would  seriously  injure  the  progress  of  life 
assurance.  The  very  principle  upon  which  the  business  is  founded 
is  the  removal  of  uncertainty,  and  whenever  that  principle  is 
counteracted  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  people  who  would  lie  the 
first  to  resort  to  its  advantages  are  the  first  to  be  deterred."— Times, 
July  11th,  1855. 

THE  LONDON  INDISPUTABLE  LIFE  POLICY  COMPANY 
No.  72,  Lombard-street,  London. 

TRUSTEES. 

Lfj  ’ ' 

Richard  Spooner,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Adams,  Esq.  - ... 

John  Atkins,  Esq.  John  Hnmilton,  Esq. 

nenry  Augustus  Bcvan,  Esq.  I James  Fuller  Madox,  Esq. 

J.  Thompson  Bramwell,  Esq.  John  Matthews,  Esq. 

John  Dnngcrfield,  Esq.  | C.  Octavius  Parnell,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

George  Cumming.  Esq  I James  Turner,  Esq. 

William  D.  Starling,  Esq.  | David  Henry  Stone,  Esq. 
SECRETAav.— David  Alison,  Esq. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Spooner,  Attwoods,  and  Co. 

PADDINGTON  LOCAL  BOARD, 

24,  Couuauglit-terracc,  Edgcware-road. 

Rev.  James  Shcrbold  Boone,  A.M..  Stnnhopc-strcet,  Hyde-park. 
Captain  Creed.  Norfolk -crescent.  Oxford-square. 

Charles  Pemberton,  Esq.,  Eastbournc-terrace,  Hyde-park,  and 
Lincoln's-inn-ficlds. 

Thomas  Jervis  Amos,  Esq.,  York-strcet,  Portman-square. 

George  Y.  Robson.  Esq.,  Eastbourne-terracc,  Hyde-park,  and  Ncw- 
square,  Lincoln’s-iun. 

Secretary— C II AS.  HOGIITON,  Esq. 
The  Policies  of  this  Company,  being  indisputable,  form  Family 

Provisions  and  Negotiable  Securities,  for  their  validity  is  not  do- 

pendnnt,  os  in  the  case  of  Ordinary  Policies,  upon  the  import  of 
previous  reports  and  other  documents. 

Owiug  to  this  important  improvement  in  the  practice  of  Life 
Assurance,  tiie  progress  of  this  Company  has  been  rapid  from  tho 
commencement  of  its  business,  nnd  is  steadily  advancing. 

Copies  of  the  Report  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  will  be  for- 
warded, on  application,  to  Solicitors,  to  whom  lommission  is 
allowed.  ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 


DEFRIES’  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

the  use  of  the  above,  a HOT  BATH  can  be  obtained  in  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  provide 
itself  with  this  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost  placing  it 
within  the  means  of  all.  and  its  simplicity  within  the  man  'cement 
of  a child— DEFRIES’  ECONOMIC  GAS  COOKING  STOVES 
are  adapted  for  a 1 establishments.  large  or  small,  and  need  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  for  their  cleanliness  aud  economy,  en- 
tirely dispensing  with  nil  coal.  To  be  seen  daily  in  operation 
(Saturday  excepted)  at  221,  Regr-*  |f  — J ~r~ 

Defries’  Dry  Gas  Meter,  40,000  in  i 
applied  for  allocating  purposes. 
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I^IRE  STONE,  of  superior  quality  and  at 

reduced  prices,  from  n new  quarry,  close  to  the  Reigate 
station.— Apply  to  Mr.  CARRUTHERS,  Builder,  Reigate. 


R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 


BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  tlae  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


IVT ARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

IV JI  BASIN, ,—  MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 


Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire... - ... 

the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  4c.,  out  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northcn's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuft,  Ac.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


B 


ATH  STONE.  — RAN  DELL  and 


SAUNDF.RS,  Quarrymcn,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
nun  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
‘ ' ed  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 


it  of  the  much  ..... ...  

STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
W estern  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
nt  Market  Wharf,  Regent’s-park  Basin. 


BATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

Railway  Station.  Paddingtom-EDWARD  FLUESTER 
respectfully  informs  Ruilders.  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  Borchill  Ground  Stone,  Corshamdown, 
Coombcdown.  and  Farleighdown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 
the  lowest  prices.  Painswick  Stone  in  blocks  and  slabs  of  any 
thickness  always  on  hand.— N.B.  Stone  and  other  goods  landed 
and  carted. 


BATH  and  BOX  WEATHER  stone.— 

HENRY  STONE.  QUARRYMAN  and  STONE  MER- 
CII  ANT,  begs  to  inform  Architects.  Builders,  and  others,  that  he 
Ftill  continue,  to  supply  the  best  Combe  Down  and  Lodge  Stile 
Stone  —11.  S.  also  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  opened  two 

sivcquarrics  on  Box-hill,  from  whence  he  is  able  to  supply,  . 

extent,  the  best  Ground  Weather  Stone  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.- N. If.  Ashler.  Quoins,  and  Rangework  cut  to  order.— ( 
Icnmbr 


Mark's-place.  Widoon 


Bath. 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS.— LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubigny  is  of  similur  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  liner,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 
RANVILLE  STONE  from  Rnnville  Quarries, 


inples  supplied  from  the 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quaides 

Abattoirs.  Caen  (propriiStaire  dcs  Carriores  ft  Allemagne), 
otters  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alle- 
magne, at  Is.  Id.  per  cubic  foot,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggoi 


Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  ....  . ... 
the  same  terms.— Apply  to  1*.  FOUCARD.  at  the  Office,  39, 
Stoiioy-street,  Borough  Market;  or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the 
Samples  to  be  seen,  and  references  to  beT  had, 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Bclvedcrc-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  ofthe  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sen  t on  application  ( post  paid  I being  made,  and  i nclosing  a postage 
' mi  : inner  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


stamp.  The  prici 


Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy.  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGN US’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  lmndBomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— I’riec  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Cuterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 

that  '!'■] v e 'inpctition.  t:i  and  ....  I'|,p,  r 1;.  1 rave-place. 


BROCATELLO  MARBLE. — A fine  parcel 

of  this  rare  and  valuable  marble  has  just  been  imported  in 
blocks  of  advantageous  sizes,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  wharf,  No.  17, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


Marble.— to  masons,  sculptors, 

AND  OTHERS. — The  cheapest  and  best  assortment  of 
all  kinds  of  Marble  Slab  can  lie  bad  at  W.  YATES'S  MARBLE 
and  SLATE  WHARF,  Crescent-road,  Millbank,  near  Vnuxhnll- 
bridge. 


VEINED  MARBLE.  — TO  MASONS, 

BUILDERS,  &C.-NOW  on  SALE,  at  the  Marble  and 
iSSs!’"1*  Mills,  Commercial-road.  Pimlico,  a LARGE  AS- 
EN T of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the  following 


low  prices  for  Cash 
S inch 
1 inch 


:r  foot  super. 


TO  MASONS. 

EDUCED  TRICE  of  MARBLE  SLAB. 

-The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  at  their  Manufactory,  ESHER-STREET,  near  Millbauk. 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz. 

J inch,  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot. 

1 inen,  at  Is.  -Id.  „ 


r of  the  Early 


WAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

hy/  PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  51.  upwards.  .Specimens  on 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

CARVINGS AKT1STS  retaiQed  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
hi  ON  ES,  4c.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  m the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
marble  Chimney-pieces — cheap  and  good. 

m fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON  s Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


I ATE  NT  STONE  MARBLING, 

N fcE‘J,IK^FP0L.ISIlrN0'  '»y  which  any  COM- 


JfUN  0101X11,  may  be  brought  t 

the  finest  Marble,  and  by  their  P 

Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI 

Stone.11”  'C,,t  Marhle’  or  1>olish  Preserve  the  Natural  Colour  of 
SAMPLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION  Dial  of  tw™,. 


AT; 


HINSON'S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 


lias  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  solo  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 


aud  SONS. Millbank-street.  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 


r papered  upon 


— -door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  .... 

of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  .. 

within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  

portent  substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  nil  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  hut  has  the  advantage  over  tlint  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost  When  used  os  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
in.'  Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  aud  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491  ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  285.  pages 
343  and  301  of  “The  Builder.”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydate,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
aflected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  aud  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  nppli- 
cable  the  Proprietors  challenge  competition. — Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northfleet.  Kent,  and  their  Wharf, Great,  Scotlaud-yard,  Whitehall ; 
' their  Depflt,  46.  Hanovcr-strcet,  Liverpool. 


rrHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

-M.  ^ STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MOBLEY'S 


warehouses  and  dwelling  in  Wood-street,  Gresham-street,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterers’ work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
— the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  tin 


buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  liusi: 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am.  therefore,  .. 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think., 
right  to  mention  that  i am  at  the  present  time  having  agreat  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildi  ngs,  where  tint 
aud  the  quality  ofthe  work  nre  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sous,  Manufacturers, 

Nine  Elms. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-Thc  attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent md  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beautv.  dura- 
bility. imperviousness, and  cheapness. are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
M ANENT  WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  mav  he  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off  ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  wo-khouscs, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  4c.  One  cwt  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  2-50  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  ns  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  lias  no 
caustic  qualities  ; may  he  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  : soon  becomes  ns  bard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  arc  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse.  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


BELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

is  ready  for  use.  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 
For  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE 
CUT  STONE.  Can  lie  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
any  other  plastering,  aud  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 owt.,  at  8s.  15a  and  21s.,  casks 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
_i ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years, 


. . of  other  paints,  ah  . _.  

and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation  Brilliant  black, 
rich  browns,  2s.  9d. ; greens  aud  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co., 2,  YVellington-street,  Goswcll-strect. 


con- 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  4c. 

IM10MAS  FREEN  and  CO.  havin. 

nectcd  with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  tin  exten- 
ive Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LlMEnud  PLASTER 
if  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Builder!  and  others  to  the 
er.v  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
upply  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

WORKS  — Tusoany  Wharf,  Regent's  Canal,  Kingsland-road, 


DEPOTS  — Lee's  Wharf,  Paddington;  and  Phrouix  Wharf, 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  YV1IERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public j 

years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits, 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  fed  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  oi 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  he  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  oi 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  ofa  similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  e nor. 
mous  saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ; its  ad  van. 
tapes  therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  it» 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  8TEVEN8and  SON.at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
186.  Drurv-lane,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  xvill  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  lioutj 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers, ; 


The  patent  architectural 

ROOFING  TILES  arc  strongly  recommended  as  an  im- 
proved system  of  roofing,  and,  from  their  extremely  light  .and 
elegant  appearance,  nre  peculiarly  adapted  for  covering  Churches, 
Parsonage-houses,  Schools, Ornamental  nudother  Villas.  A mate- 
rial feature  of  these  Tiles  is  their  economy;  they  are  as  cheap  as 
ordinary  slating,  and  do  not  require  stronger  timbers.  Every  in- 
formation  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Offices,  No.  158,  Strand,  where  specimens  of  the  Tiles  may  be  seen. 


MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies.  &c..  Antique.  Geometrical,  and  Alharn- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  mid 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths, 
Covings  for  Grates,  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  aud  Kitchen  Ranges  may  be  had  iti  great 
variety  at  their  YVareliouse,  9,  Albion-place,  Blackfriars-hridge, 


London,  and  nt  their  Manufactory.  tstokc-upon-Trcnt.  Staffordshire 


WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS,  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  bricks  to  any 
pattern. — Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  37,  Newington- 


N.B  COWLEY. and  KENT  BRICKS  from  the  NEW  CLAMPS 
now  open,  and  Kentish  Ragstone  direct  from  the  Quarries,  at 
reduced  price. 


RICKS. — 300,000  OLD  BRICKS  for 

iALE,  cheap,  "f  several  large  houses  and  warehouse  in 
Wlieelcr-stroot.  Spitalfields,  which  arc  now  being  taken  down  for 
the  new  street  Inquire  on  the  premises,  or  at  It.  GOODMAN'S, 
Dealer  in  Building  Materials,  Cutnbridge-road,  Mile-end. 


WARD  and  Co.,  HONDURAS  WHARF, 

BANK8 IDE,  and  JAMAICA  COFFEE-HOUSE,  CORN- 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

G<  REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

' CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works,  Stookton.—  RUTTY  and 
VEREY  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lius  Lime  aud  Cement  as  usual  at  No.  2,  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only.  Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 
wharf. 

G GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

" CEMENT.— AGENTS. 

-Messrs.  Freeman  and  Richardson,  6.  South-wharf,  Paddington. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie Liverpool. 

Wm.  and  E.  Knight Manchester. 

Mr.  G.  Brown  Glasgow. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison Chester. 

Mr.  E.  Cryer Oxford. 

Gibbs,  Cannings,  and  Co.’s  Glazed  Pipes,  Bricks,  &c. 

G<  REY-STONE  LIME. — HALL,  Brothers, 

' Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  Reigate.  beg  to  oiler  to 
Builders  aud  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  6s.  <Jd.  per  Yard,  or22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4a  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  ....Is.  ud.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  3a  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  aud  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  goods  stations  on  the  Loudon  aud  Brighton,  aud  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’ Arms  and  Croydon  Stations,  and 
’"_ered  to  all  parta 

- - ices  for  Cash  on  delivery 7s.  p-r  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works  ; 8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles  ; in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  oft  it  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  Best.— Address.  Merstham,  near  Reigate,  Croydon  : or  Youl’s- 
plaoe.  Old  Rent-road. 


HILL,  LONDON. 

Pioj. Bricks,  best.  63s.  per  thousand  ; Stock  Bricks.  27s.  ; Country 
Pan  Tiles.  60s. ; Plain,  32s.  (id. ; 12  and  9 in.  Flooring  ditto,  very 
bright  and  red.  Paving,  Crown,  and  Circular  Fire  Bricks.  StouM 
bridge.  Newcastle,  and  Welsh  Bricks;  ditto  Lumps,  Tiles,  Shields 
guards.  Pattern-goods  ; Clay.  Loam,  &c.  of  the  best  sort,  end 
cheaper  than  any  other  house;  -'and  Ballast;  Sanitary  Pit  nil 
Dutch  and  English  Clinkers:  Suffolk  Facings,  White  mid  Red; 
Patent  Malting  Tiles,  4?.  Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  J 


BRICKS.  — In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Briekmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur-- 


past,  . . 

Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  cuahled  to  offer  bis  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City,  H.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters.. 

Yellow  Seconds 
Pale  See  mils  . . 


■r  thousand. 


■ : 


42a. 


Pickings  . 

Marie  Place.  Half  washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally  : 
low  prtccs.  These  bncks  are  souud.  well  burnt,  and  unusually  tree 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  smt-alilH 
'nal  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 


where within  two  miles  ofthe  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and 
Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grauge-walk, 


Co., 


N.B.  lied  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  t 
eosonable  terms  fn  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desir 
hat.  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  passible,, 
and.  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowlcd; 
o be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


UlSO. 

uch, 


Nonsuch  brick  and  till  works, 

FIRE  BRICK  MANUFACTORY  and  POTTERY.  Non- 


such-park, Ewell,  Surrey.  Established  nearly  a century.— STONE 
and  SYV ALLOW,  successors  to  the  late  W.  R.  Waghorn,  deceased! 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  architects,  surveyors,  builders.  4c..  they 
continue  to  manufacture  every  description  of  brick  and  tile,  plain 
and  ornamental  ; grooved  ridge  tile-,  and  crest  ornaments  for 
ditto,  of  various  patterns,  red  or  black  ; chimney-pu 


ornamental ; ... 

head  black  glazed  ditto  ; socket  drain  p 
and  glazed,  with  suitable  beuds,  junctions. 

barrel  drain  tiles,  all  sizes;  paving  till—,  . . , 

or  octagon,  red,  black,  or  white ; paving  bricks  ; oven 
for  bakers'  ovens  ; 9-inch  tiles  for  setting  brewers’ and  dyerc 
pers  ; red  or  white  bricks,  and  ornamental  tiles  moulded  t 

paifem.  to  suit  any  style  of  building.  Flower-pots  aud  pat.  , 

sizes  : seed-pans,  water-troughs,  for  hot-water  pipes.  4c.  N.  N. 
Nonsuch  red  and  white  fire  bricks,  and  fire  clay  for  copper 
ing  works,  chemical  works,  aud  gas  works.  Guard  shield 
d air  tiles  for  retorts,  wedge  aud  arch  fire  hr'eks.  and  t 
description  of  fire  brick  aud  tile.— VASES,  FIGURES 
TERRA  COTTA,  in  a great  variety  of  patterns;  the; 
ranted  to  withstand  exposure  to  anv  weather,  being  wel 
durable  as  stone,  and  of  a beautiful  light  stone  colour. 


THE  INVISIBLE  VENTILATOR  super- 

cedes all  others  In  present  use;  it  is  simply  construct 


■ted 


— easily  regulated  by  a pully  simdar  to  a window  blind 

open  or  shut  is  perfectly  water  tight,  showing  only  a plain  square  uf 
glass  Can  be  seen  in  action  at  J.  BESSELL'S,  the  Inventor,  7, 
Farringdon-strcet,  London. 

Glaziers'  Diamonds,  the  best  manufactured,  at  10s.  12s.  and  15s.  each, 
l'iatc  ditto  from  18s.  to  21s. 

Glazing  neatly  executed  with  good  Crown  Glass,  from  3d.  per  foot. 


DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALVE, 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES— SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

First  size,  11  by  8.  Second  size, 


16  b; 


Plain  Iron  Valve  6 \ - 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 o 10  6 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  liucs  11  6 16  6, 

Ditto  with  Trellis-work 17  0 23  0 

Itrass  Front,  lucqd.  or  bronzed  ..  13  6 19  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis  work 19  o 27  0 

Ventilators  of  any  description  made  to  order. 

Manufactured  by  HART  and  SONS.  53,  54.  55.  YVyoh-strect, 
Strand,  London. — Post-office  orders  payable  at  180, Strand. 
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is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
architects  and  engineers  have 
left  few  records  of  the  conduct 
and  progress  of  their  works. 
When  we  name  Labelye’s  “ De- 
scription of  Westminster  Bridge  (1751):” 
Perronet’s  Description  des  Projets  et  de  la 
Construction  des  Ponts  de  Neuilly,  de  Mantes, 
Sf-c.  (1782) ; Rondelet’s  Mimoire  Historique 
sur  le  Dome  du  Pantheon  Franpais  (1797); 
Smeaton’s  “ Narrative  of  the  Building,  and  a 
Description  of  the  Construction  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,”  we  have  mentioned  nearly 
all  that  are  of  any  importance.  The  value  of 
such  records  can  scarcely  be  overrated ; and 
every  inducement  should  be  held  out  for  the 
production  of  such  accounts  of  future  works, 
records  of  the  principles  which  regulated  the 
design,  the  modes  of  construction  employed,  the 
failures,  if  any,  that  occurred,  and  the  facts 
that  were  made  evident  during  the  progress  of 
the  undertaking. 

Entertaining  this  opinion,  we  can  but  view 
with  pleasure  the  publication,  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Clark,  the  resident  engineer  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubu- 
lar Bridges,  of  a full  and  comprehensive 
account  of  those  great  achievements  of  modern 
science  and  skill,*  and  that,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  appearance  of  Mr.  Fairbairn’s 
volume  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  full 
justice  was  done  in  our  pages  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Clark’s  work  consists  of  two  large 
octavo  volumes  of  letter-press  and  tables,  illus- 
trated with  wood  engravings,  and  a folio 
volume  containing  forty-five  plates  : six  of 
fliese  are  tinted  lithographs  by  Mr.  George 
Hawkins,  and  the  remainder  are  engraved  on 
3tone  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Son.  Both  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  Messrs.  Day,  we  may  say  at 
starting,  have  executed  their  parts  well.  As 
regards  the  latter,  plate  7>  “ The  Anglesea 
Entrance,”  may  be  cited  as  a singularly  good 
ipecimen  of  etched  lithography.  The  tinted 
dews  are  from  sketches  made  with  the  camera 
ucida,  and  perpetuate  the  process  of  construe- 


THE  BUILDER. 


long  series  of  tidal  observations,  and  closes  the 
work. 

Our  readers  do  not  now  require  to  be  told 
that  the  Britannia  Bridge  is  part  of  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  Railway,  the  connecting  link 
between  the  capitals  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
that  it  passes  from  the  Anglesey  coast  to  the 
Carnarvon  side  of  the  Menai  Straits ; that  the 
river  is  at  that  point  divided  into  two  chan- 
nels by  a bed  of  irregular  rocks,  and  that  the 
total  water-width  from  shore  to  shore  in  the 
line  of  the  bridge  is  1,100  feet.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  remind  them  of  these  points,  and 
to  say  further,  that  any  midway  support  was 
limited  to  a small  area  of  the  rock  mentioned ; 
the  roadway  was  required  to  be  103  feet  above 
the  water,  scaffolding  from  below  was  im- 
practicable, and  the  navigation  was  under  no 
circumstances  to  be  interfered  with.  To  meet 
these  requirements,  hollow  beams,  each  472  feet 
long  (get  a clear  idea  of  this  length  in  your 
own  mind  before  you  go  any  further),— hollow 
beams,  472  feet  long,  were  constructed  on  the 
beach,  1,500  feet  from  their  permanent  site; 
were  floated  upon  rapid  tides  to  their  destina- 
tion ; and,  although  weighing  nearly  2,000  tons 
each,  were  ultimately  lifted  100  feet  up  into 
their  place,  to  bear  Mr.  Stephenson’s  name 
with  honour  to  posterity. 


433 


It  will  assist  the  judgment,  in  considering 
the  magnitude  of  this  span,  to  call  to  mind  thl 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  largest  existing 
insistent  structures,  premising  that  a suspen- 
sion-bridge would  be  inapplicable  to  railway 
purposes. 


Material. 
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It  will  be  observed  how  far  short  all  these 
magnificent  works  fall  of  the  dimensions  re- 
quired, the  tube  for  the  Britannia  Bridge  being 
472  feet  long,  or  nearly  double  the  largest  of 
them.” 

While  the  problem,  how  to  cross,  was  yet 
unsettled,  Mr.  Stephenson  entertained  the  idea, 
amongst  others,  of  cast  iron  arches,  by  placing 
equal  and  corresponding  ribs  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  pier,  and  to  complete  the  ironwork  in 
the  form  shown  by  the  following  figure. 


The  erection  of  the  arch  was  to  be  proceeded 
with  by  placing  equal  and  corresponding  vous- 
soirs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pier  at  the  same 


time,  tying  them  together  by  horizontal  tie- 
bolts,  as  shown  below. 


This  system,  it  is  confidently  believed,  may 
be  successfully  carried  out  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  would  have  been  required  in  the 
case  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  site  of  Conway  Bridge 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  some  other  method 
being  devised  for  the  erection  of  the  arch,  and 
led  to  the  idea  of  building  the  arch  complete 


on  centering  supported  entirely  upon,  and 
framed  into,  a series  of  pontoons  kept  afloat 
during  the  whole  time  of  construction.  This 
arrangement,  which  is  shown  in  the  following 
sketch,  appeared  upon  the  whole  by  far  the 
most  feasible  that  had  been  suggested,  and 
well  adapted  for  placing  the  arch  into  its  per- 
manent position. 


.ion. 

To  give  a general  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
rork,  we  may  state  briefly  that  section  1 con- 
ains  a record  by  Mr.  Stephenson  himself  of 
he  circumstances  which  led  to  these  surpris- 
ng  structures,  the  reasoning  from  which  they 
manated,  and  the  early  development  of  the 
iesign.  Section  2 contains  an  account  of  the 
reliminary  experiments,  with  practical  deduc- 
ions.  In  section  3 a general  exposition  of  the 
aeory  of  beams  is  given.  Section  4 contains 
uany  experiments  on  the  strength  of  materials 
s employed  in  construction.  The  elaboration 
: the  detail  is  continued  in  section  5.  Sec- 
ions  6 and  7 contain  a minute  description  of 
■ie  structures  themselves,  the  floating,  and  the 
icidents  peculiar  to  works  of  such  magnitude, 
action  8 is  devoted  to  the  application  of  the 
uneral  reasoning  contained  in  preceding 
uapters,  the  calculations  of  strength  and  de- 
letion ; and  section  9 gives  an  account  of  a 

'*  Tho  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges.  With 
wnernl  Inquiries  on  Beams,  and  >n  tho  Properties  of 
laterials  used  in  Construction.  By  Edwin-  Clauk,  Resi- 
st Engineer.  Published  with  the  sanction,  and  under 
si  supervision  of  Robert  Stephenson.  In  Two  Volumes, 

1 h Plates,  in  folio.  London,  published  for  the  Author 
IJDay  and  Son,  Lincolu’s-Inn  Eields  j and  John  Weale. 


“ The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  was  such  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  brought  immediately  above 
the  springings  and  lowered  into  its  place  by 
the  falling  tide,  or  by  admitting  water  into  the 
pontoons  at  the  top  of  the  tide,  before  the 
velocity  of  the  ebb  stream  had  increased  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  descending  mass.” 

We  must  not  attempt  to  follow  the  work 
through  all  its  chapters,  but  will  dip  into  it 
for  such  passages  as,  while  they  give  an  idea 
of  its  execution,  will  afford  information  to  our 
readers.  We  will  first  take  some  experiments 
made  (with  actual  weight)  on  the  crushing  of 
the  limestone,  sandstone,  and  brick  employed 
in  the  construction. 

“ The  bricks  were  built  into  cubes  in  cement,  so 
that  six  bricks  were  used  in  each  experiment,  break- 


ing joint.  The  bricks  were  not  of  a hard  descrip- 
tion, being  manufactured  on  the  spot. 


brickwork.  qDS-  P®r 

Sq.Inoh. 

“No.  1.  9-inch  cube  of  cemented  brick- 
work (Nowell  and  Co.),  No.  1 (or  best 
quality),  weighing  54  lbs.,  set  between 
deal  boards. 

Crushed  with  19  tons  18  cwt.  2 qrs. 

22  lbs =551-3 

No.  2.  9-inch  brickwork,  No.  1,  weigh- 
ing 53  lbs.,  set  in  cement. 

Crushed  with  22  tons  3 cwt.  0 qrs. 

17  lbs =612-7 

No.  3.  9-inch  brickwork,  No.  3,  weigh- 
ing 52  lbs.,  set  in  cement. 

Crushed  with  16  tons  8 cwt.  2 qrs. 

8 =454-3 

No.  4.  94-mch  brickwork,  No. 4,  weigh- 
ing 554  lbs.,  set  in  cement. 

Crushed  with  21  tons  14  cwt.  1 qr. 

17  lbs =568-5 

No.  5.  9-inch  brickwork,  No.  4,  weigh- 
ing 544  lbs.,  set  between  boards. 
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Lbs.  per 

BRICKWORK.  Sq.Inch. 

Crushed  with  15  tons  2 cwt.  0 qrs. 

12  lbs ~417' 

Mean  . . • • 521 

The  average  weight  supported  by  these  bricks 
was  33-5  tons  per  square  foot,  equal  to  a column 
583  09  feet  high  of  such  brickwork. 

SANDSTONE. 

No.  C.  3-inch  cu'pe  red  sandstone, 
weighing  1 lb.  14f  oz.,  set  between  boards 
(made  quite  dry  by  being  kept  in  an  inha- 
bited room). 

Crushed  with  8 tons  4 cwt.  0 qrs. 

19  lbs 2043- 

No.  7.  3-inch  sandstone,  weighing 
1 lb.  14  oz.,  set  in.  cement  (moderately 
damp). 

Crushed  with  5 tons  3 cwt.  1 qr.  1 lb.  = 1285- 
No.  8.  3-inch  sandstone,  weighing 
1 lb.  15.1  oz.,  set  in  cement  (made  very 


wet). 

Crushed  with  4 tons  7 cwt.  0 qrs. 

21  lbs ..=1085. 

No.  9.  6-inch  cube  sandstone,  weigh- 
ing 18  lbs.,  set  in  cement. 

Crushed  with  63  tons  1 cwt.  2 qrs. 

6 lbs ..=3924-8 

No.  10.  91-inch  cube  sandstone,  weigh- 


ing 58.j  lbs.,  set  in  cement  (77J  tons  were 
placed  upon  this  without  effect,  =2042  lbs. 
per  inch,  which  was  as  much  as  the  ma- 
chine would  carry). 

Average  crushing  weight  . . 2185 

The  average  weight  required  to  crush  this  sand- 
stone is  134  tons  per  square  foot,  equal  to  a column 
235 1 feet  high  of  such  sandstone. 

LIMESTONE. 

No.  11.  3-inch  cube  Anglesey  lime- 
stone, weighing  2 lbs.  10  oz.  set  between 
boards. 

Crushed  with  26  tons  11  cwt.  3 qrs. 

9 lbs.  . . ..  ..  ..  =6618. 

This  stone  formed  numerous  cracks  and 
splinters  all  round,  and  was  considered 
crushed,  but  on  removing  the  weight  about 
two-thirds  of  its  area  were  found  uninjured. 

No.  12.  3-inch  limestone,  weighing 
2 lbs.  9 oz.,  set  between  deal  boards. 

Crushed  with  32tons  6cwt.  Oqrs.  lib.  = 8039’ 

This  stone  also  began  to  crack  and 
splinter  externally  with  25  tons  (or  6220 
per  inch),  but  ultimately  bore  as  above. 

No.  13.  3-inch  limestone,  weighing 
2 lbs.  9 oz.,  set  in  deal  boards. 

Crushed  with  30  tons  18  cwt.  3 qrs. 

24  lbs ..  ..=7702-6 

No.  14.  3 separate  inch  cube  limestone, 
arranged  in  a triangle,  weighing  4g  oz., 
set  between  deal  boards. 

Crushed  with  9 tons  7 cwt.  lqr.  141bs  = 6995*3 

All  crushed  simultaneously. 

Average  ..  ..  7579 

7338-5 

The  weight  required  to  crush  this  limestone  is 
471-15  tons  per  square  foot,  equal  to  a column 
6133  feet  high  of  such  material. 

As  to  slate — a slab  of  slate  2 feet  10  inches 
broad,  4 inches  thick,  and  4 feet  between  the 
bearings,  failed  with  242  tons  distributed  over 
15  inches  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  Cast  iron 
of  same  dimensions  would  scarcely  support 
five  times  as  much,  and  would  be  2§  times  as 
heavy. 

Experiments  were  made  on  the  transverse 
strength  of  whole  balks  of  American  red  pine 
timber. 

“ These  beams  were  exactly  12  inches  square 
and  1 7 feet  long,  the  distance  between  the  bearings 
being  15  feet.  They  were  broken  by  actual  weight 
suspended  on  a scale  from  the  centre  of  the  beams. 

Dry  timber  from  the  butt  end  of  the  balk. 

Weight  of  the  beam,  5 cwt.  2 qrs.  5 lbs.,  or 
36-5  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

Breaking  weight,  14-82  tons. 

Dry  timber  from  the  top  of  the  balk. 

Weight  of  the  beam,  5 cwt.  17  lbs.,  or  33*9  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot. 

Breaking  weight,  13-24  tons. 

The  mean  breaking  weight  of  these  two  balks  was 

therefore  14  tons,  and.  from  the  formulae  c=— ,> 

a d 

we  have  c=  1*45  ton  ; or,  for  the  breaking-weight 
of  any  beam  of  such  timber,  we  haveW=^i 
1-45  ton,  the  dimensions  being  all  in  inches.” 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  various  modes 
of  effecting  certain  objects  which  presented 
themselves.  Thus  Mr.  Stephenson  had  at  one 
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time  determined  to  erect  the  tube  in  situ  in 
the  following  manner : — 

“ He  proposed,  1st.  To  construct  a suspen- 
sion-bridge of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the 
tube  and  any  load  that  might  be  required ; the 
platform  or  roadway,  of  this  bridge  being  at 
the  intended  level  of  the  tubes. 

2ndly.  To  prepare  platforms  at  the  same 
level  at  each  approach  of  the  suspension- 
bridge,  and  on  these  platforms,  as  well  as 
across  the  suspension-bridge,  to  lay  down  a 
railway. 

3rdly.  To  construct  the  tube  on  the  railway 
on  a line  of  trucks  moveable  bodily  on  wheels 
or  rollers. 

4thly.  To  load  the  suspension-bridge  with  a 
distributed  weight,  about  equal  to  the  intended 
tube,  supported  on  a line  of  trucks  on  the  sus- 
pension-bridge. 

And  lastly.  To  draw  the  tube  thus  sup- 
ported on  to  the  bridge  at  one  end  simultane- 
ously with  the  withdrawal  at  the  other  end  of 


the  line  of  loaded  trucks,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
great  undulation  in  the  suspension-bridge.”* 
Returning,  however,  to  the  bridge  as  erected, 
the  Britannia  Tower  is  221  feet  3 inches  high, 
with  a batter  of  1 in  36  on  all  sides.  It  con- 
tains 151,158  cubic  feet  of  Anglesey  limestone, 
127,001  cubic  feet  of  Runcorn  sandstone,  and 
68,411  cubic  feet  of  brickwork,  in  all  weighing 
24,700  tons.  Including  the  bed-plates  it  con- 
tains also  479  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  the  weight 
from  the  two  tubes  will  be  about  4,000  tons. 
The  total  weight  at  the  foundations  is  thus 
29,600  tons,  or  16  tons  per  superficial  foot  of 
sectional  area ; whereas  the  weight  required  to 
crush  the  lower  courses  would  be  about  500 
tons  per  superficial  foot.f 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a view  of  the 
approach  to  the  bridge,  and  of  the  Island  of 
Anglesea,  from  the  Britannia  tower. 


Over  the  entrances  to  the  tubes  are  massive 
lintels,  consisting  of  single  stones,  20  feet  long, 
and  the  approaches  are  marked  by  colossal 
lions  couchant  on  pedestals, — a view  of  one  of 
which  is  annexed.  These  lions  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  are  each  composed  of  11  pieces  of 
limestone:  they  are  each  25  feet  long,  12  feet 
high,  and  weigh  about  30  tons.  It  is  stated, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  perfection  of  the  scaf- 
folding employed,  that  one  of  these  lions  was 
brought  from  a workshop  at  the  base  of  the 
abutment,  raised  100  feet,  and  put  together 
complete  on  the  pedestal  in  a single  day. 

The  Britannia  Bridge  contains  altogether 
1,492,151  cubic  feet  of  masonry,  weighing 
104,875  tons.  During  two  years  and  nine 
months  the  masonry  has  been  set  at  the  rate 
of  3 cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  wrought-iron 
roadways  weigh  9,360  tons ; and  the  cast-iron 
used  weighs  1,987  tons.  The  cost  of  the 
bridge,  when  nearly  complete,  was  estimated 
as  approximately  as  it  could  be  ascertained  as 
follows  : — 

Pedestals,  wing  walls,  Carnarvon £\ 7, 4 59 


Carnarvon  Tower 28,626 

Britannia  Tower  38,671 

Anglesey  Tower 31,430 

Pedestals,  wing  walls,  Anglesey  40,470 

Lions 2,048 

158,704 

Wrought  iron  used  in  tubes  ....  118,946 

Cast  iron  in  tubes  and  towers  ..  30,619 

Construction  of  tubes  226,234 

Pontoons,  ropes,  capstans,  paint- 
ing materials,  &c 28,096 

Raising  machinery 9,782 

Carpentry  and  labour  in  floating, 
raising,  and  completing  the 
bridge 25,498 


Experiments,  proportional  part 

of  the  whole  \ 3.986J 

• 443,161 


Total  § ......£601,865 

Some  of  the  acoustic  effects  produced  by  the 
bridge  are  interesting.  The  report  of  a pistol  ! 
fired  beneath  the  bridge  is  repeated  three  or 
four  times.  The  rapid  repetition  of  echoes 
from  each  of  the  T irons  on  the  side  of  the 
tube  gives  rise  to  a shrill  whirring  musical 
note.  When  any  violent  noise  is  produced  on 
the  adjacent  shore,  the  note  is  the  same  whether  ; 
produced  by  the  blows  of  the  rivetters  or  the 
report  of  a cannon,  and  corresponds  to  the 
low  D on  a concert  flute.  “ The  cells  of  the  ; 
top  and  bottom  form  excellent  speaking  tubes, 
and  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through 
them  even  in  a faint  whisper.  By  elevating 
the  voice  persons  may  converse  through  the  t 
entire  length  of  the  bridge,  a distance  of  more  i 


-j  enable  the  reader  to  compare  this  suspension-  i 
bridge  with  other  similar  structures,  we  hero  subjoin  some  i 
details  of  well-known  suspension-bridges : — 

Sectional 

Span.  Area  of  chain.  Versine. 

Bridges.  Feet.  Square  Inches.  Feet. 

Menai  " 


327 


Conway 
Hungerford 
Clifton  wo 

Hammersmith  422' 23 
Pesth  665 


330 


294 


Telford,  1820.  . 
22-3  Ditto. 

64.5  Brunei. 

70  Brunei. 

29-85  Tierney  Clark. 
48‘0  Tierney  Clark.-  ; 


Tons 


t Stone-wOrk,  &e 24,679 

Cast-iron  479 

Two  tubes,  say 4,000 

Junction  and  castings  380 


29,538 

Area  of  tower  at  base,  1847  square  feet. 


J The  total  cost  of  the  experiments  was  6,530Z. 


§ The  cost  of  the  money  spent  on  the  Britannia  Bridge-  t 
at  5 per  cent.,  may  be  called  600Z.  per  week  ! In  contem  t 
plating  so  fine  a work  one  can  scarcely  stop  to  consider  e 
money  : the  expediency  of  such  an  expenditure,  however,  ■ 
as  the  whole  line  displays,  will  probably  force  itself  on  the  - 
consideration  of  some  who  are  interested. 
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than  500  yards.  If  one  end  of  the  cells  be 
closed  they  return  a powerful  echo;  but  al- 
though a whisper  is  thus  distinctly  repeated, 
the  loudest  whistle  docs  not  appear  capable  of 
returning  any  echo.” 

We  have  only  left  ourselves  space  to  say  that 
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Mr.  Edwin  Clark  has  proved,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  elaborate  and  comprehensive  work 
before  us,  that  Mr.  Stephenson  had,  at  all 
events,  one  zealous  assistant,  competent  as 
well  as  willing,  to  carry  out  his  intentions  and 
advance  his  interests. 


ON  LINEAL  EXPRESSION  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN.* 

That  ornament  should  suit  itself  to  the 
general  character  of  the  building  is  easily 
allowed.  However  it  should  not  only  serve  a 
purpose  in  this  respect,  but  also  have  a mean- 
ing in  itself.  Yet  how  does  the  case  stand  ? 
At  the  entrance  of  few  modern  buildings  would 
the  spectator  find  cause  in  this  regard  to  sus- 
pect himself  in  England  or  in  a northern  or 
Christian  country  at  all.  Grecian  games — 
Roman  triumphs — heathen  sacrifices  and  sym- 
bols—to  the  people  dead  and  unmeaning,  to 
the  instructed  offensive  and  absurd.  Does 
our  past  afford  us  no  scope  for  sculptured  orna- 
ment ? Have  we  not  our  ancient  mythology,  our 
times  of  romance,  our  history,  our  legends,  our 
literature,  our  present,  dull  only  to  the  dull  ? It 
is  true  we  have  got  rid  of  the  heads  of  sacrifi- 
cial oxen,  Jupiter’s  thunderbolts,  and  the 
grosser  cases  of  anomalous  sculpture,  but 
much,  too  much  yet  remains  : we  may  have 
divested  ourselves  of  the  toga,  but  we  still 
strut  about  in  the  Phrygian  cap  or  Roman 
sandal. 

This  is  as  truly  the  fault  of  the  sculptor  as 
of  the  architect,  if  not  more.  In  the  same  way 
as  the  architect  has  allowed  the  engineer  to 
encroach  on  his  prerogative,  has  the  sculptor 
allowed  the  architect  to  encroach  on  his.  The 
sculptor  should  'attend  more  to  the  benefit 
which  architecture  might  afford  him,  and  the 
charm  which  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  her, 
as  exemplified  by  all  ages  except  our  own. 
This  fault  is  now,  however,  being  remedied, 
and  as  the  sculptor  is  becoming  more  employed 
on  buildings,  we  should  earnestly  impress  on 
him,  the  scope  which  the  history,  literature, 
and  custom  of  our  country  afford  him  for  the 
exercise  of  his  fancy,  the  following  out  of  which 
principle  renders  Gothic  sculpture  a hookas  it 
were  in  which  all  may  read,  be  delighted,  and 
instructed,  and  makes  the  sculpture  of  the 
ancients,  besides  its  other  merits,  a valuable 
source  of  information  to  us,  and  the  study  of 
literati. 

In  the  perception  of  this  do  the  French 
vastly  excel  us;  but  the  very  boldness  with 
which  they  apply  modern  subjects  to  ancient 
forms,  as  in  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile  and  the  Made- 
leine, for  instance,  should  act  as  a caution  to 
us  to  go  not  over  fast : it  is  enough  to  com- 
mence the  change,  and  it  will  glide  on  easily 
and  agreeably  into  the  fact  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent system  from  that  whence  it  sprang. 

The  Gothic  imitator  is  better  and  worse  off 
n this  respect  than  the  ordinary  practitioner. 
One  period  of  our  history  and  literature  he 
can  well  express,  but  out  of  that  every  thing 
oecomes  distorted  and  false,  as  in  some  dis- 
" * Seo  p.  ‘100,  ante. 


eases  of  the  eye,  where  all  colours  are  seen  as 
though  of  one  unchangeable  hue. 

Bigots,  in  any  style,  are  the  propagators  of 
what  is  false,  and  are  equally  wrong  in  making 
George  tlie  Fourth  riding  almost  naked  and 
without  reins,  and  in  turning  Victoria  into  the 
wife  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  It  is  not  that  this 
or  that  thing  is  incapable  of  application, 
although  it  may  be  difficult,  the  power  of  so 
applying  lies  in  the  artist,  not  in  the  object. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  human  beings 
and  graceful  drapery  of  the  Grecian  friezes, 
&c.,  are  representations  of  national  fact?  Does 
any  one  really  suppose  that  there  was  this 
monotony  of  perfect  beauty?  Have  we  not 
heard  of  Socrates,  of  Thersites,  of  Diogenes, 
of  TEsop  ? It  was,  however,  the  sculptor’s 
business  to  suit  his  work  to  its  continent  form, 
and  well  has  it  been  effected. 

Do  we  fancy  that  the  figures  and  dresses  of 
the  middle  ages  were  so  invariably  picturesque 
as  they  are  shown,  or  so  charming  in  their  an- 
gular quaintness  ; was  dress  never  in  disorder ; 
was  ornament  universal ; were  all  cloaks  made 
of  that  material  which  is  best  calculated  to  fall 
in  sharp,  small,  and  angular] folds  ? Assuredly 
there  was  scope  for  diversity  of  treatment; 
but,  again,  it  was  the  sculptor’s  object  to  suit 
his  work  to  the  picturesqueness  of  its  setting, 
and  it  is  done  with  a success  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  other. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  however, 
speak  of  the  last  200  years  of  English  life, 
they  are  the  glory  and  exponents  of  the  past, — 
but  it  is  for  the  sculptor  of  the  day  to  embody 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  national  history ; it  is  not  this  dress  or 
that,  but  the  energy,  the  inventiveness,  the 
religion,  the  literature,  the  genius  of  an  im- 
perishable race,  extending  in  range  from  its 
savage  down  to  its  present  civilised  state;  and 
here  let  us  take  to  heart  the  words  of  an 
eloquent  American  philosopher,  Emerson. 

“ Beauty  must  come  back  to  the  useful  arts, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  fine  and  useful 
arts  be  forgotten.  If  history  were  truly  told, 
if  life  were  nobly  spent,  it  would  be  no  longer 
easy  or  possible  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.”  “ Beauty  will  not  come  at  the  call 
of  a legislature,  nor  will  it  repeat  in  England 
or  America  its  history  in  Greece.  It  will  come 
as  always  unannounced,  and  spring  up  be- 
tween the  feet  of  brave  and  earnest  men.” 
Architecture  is  as  much  a fine  as  a useful 
art,  and  affords  scope  for  the  highest  applica- 
tion of  the  sculptor’s  imagination  : not  only, 
then,  should  the  additional  charm  of  sculpture 
be  sought,  but  we  should  seek  that  particular 
class  of  character  which  suits  the  correspond- 
ing character  of  the  nation,  and  for  this  reason 
I cannot  but  regard  the  beauty  of  ancient 


Greece  or  Rome  as  partially  unfitted  to  our 
national  perception. 

The  northern  races  are,  and  have  always 
been,  distinguished  for  their  perception  of  the 
fanciful,  the  picturesque,  the  irregular,  the 
original,  the  strongly  marked ; it  is  shown  in 
their  literature,  their  architecture,  their  paint- 
ing, music,  sculpture,  legends,  and  history;  it 
bears  no  analogy  to  the  genius  of  the  south ; 
it  is  no  deficiency,  but  a difference  of  percep- 
tion which  marks  them.  And  those  who 
labour  on  half  despondingly  to  evoke  the 
spirit  of  beauty  in  the  people,  must  first  of  all 
educate  and  train  them  into  a just  appre- 
ciation of  it,  for  slightly  does  it  enter  into 
their  national  character.  The  heart  that 
bounds,  or  the  eye  that  glistens,  at  the  merry 
or  plaintive  strains  of  a correspondingly 
tuned  music,  remains  unmoved  at  the  most 
regular,  normal,  and  merely  beautiful  compo- 
sition of  a disposition  foreign  in  its  expression 
to  his  nature  ; and  I have  seen  men  to  whom 
all  the  wonders  of  Grecian  and  Roman  sculp- 
ture were  little  better  than  dolls,  who  had  no 
perception  of  art  as  art,  stand  enchained  and 
delighted  before  the  rough  but  fanciful  orna- 
ment of  a sculptured  Gothic  tomb.  It  is  very 
usual  to  run  down  the  English  as  dull  and 
slow  in  the  perception  and  love  of  art,  as  a 
nation  ; but  are  those  who  complain  of  this 
sure  that  they  touch  the  right  chord  of  the 
national  feeling  ? Are  they  not  drumming 
Homer  or  Sophocles  into  the  ears  of  those  who, 
dull  and  irresponsive  to  the  lesson,  yet  feel 
strongly  and  passionately  the  irregular  but 
corresponding  charms  of  a Shakspeare  or  an 
old  balladist?  Do  they  not  seek  to  make  ex- 
clusively attached  to  cloudless  skies,  calm  seas, 
and  perennial  springs,  those  in  whom  the 
power  of  the  storm,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
mist,  the  roaring  of  the  restless  ocean,  and  the 
wildness  of  the  mountain  path,  are  a love  and 
a delight  ? They  speak  to  us  in  a language 
we  understand  not,  and  complain  of  our  stu- 
pidity in  not  answering.  Now  that  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  would  always  address  us 
begins,  by  most  intense  application,  to  be 
understood,  they  look  around  with  satisfaction, 
and  hug  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the 
Beautiful  is  taking  root  and  overspreading  the 
land.  But  I feel  convinced,  that  whilst  a 
Gothic  monument,  a single  ballad,  an  old 
sword-hilt,  or  a broken  lectern,  exists,  there 
exists  also  the  hiding-place  of  a power,  the 
true  sovereign  and  genius  of  the  people,  which 
will  the  proper  moment,  and  in  due  time, 
rise  like  one  of  the  native  heroes  of  the  past, 
and  keep  the  stranger  in  subjection  to  its 
sway. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sculpture  of  a 
building  should  address  the  natural  feeling  of 
the  nation,  and  speak  to  them,  not  only  in  a 
language  which  they  can  understand,  but  of 
facts  with  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
acquainted. 

As  regards  the  proper  points  of  decoration, 
we  may  see  that  all  junctions  and  angles  are 
more  legitimately  such.  This  is  the  case  in 
Grecian,  Roman,  Norman,  and  Early  Gothic; 
also  the  Tuscan  palaces,  in  some  of  which  the 
angle  wall  has  especially  been  studied.  In  the 
Roman  palaces,  the  same  is  seen  in  the  angle 
rustication,  where  an  ornamental  appearance 
is  more  particularly  sought.  I cannot  but 
think  that  the  decoration  should  be  confined 
to  the  principal  features — the  doors,  windows, 
strings,  and  cornice — for  the  massiveness  or 
strength  of  the  building  is  retained  by  the 
breadth  of  the  plain  interspaces,  and  the  eye 
more  agreeably  runs  over  the  ornamental  cha- 
racter of  the  mass  in  perspective,  and  can 
study  each  feature  separately  and  undistract- 
edly.  As  examples  of  this  system,  one  might 
remark,  the  earliest  palatial  buildings  of  the 
north  of  Italy : the  terra  cotta  palaees  of  Fer- 
rara and  Bologna ; the  town-hall  of  Piacenza  ; 
the  hospital,  Milan ; the  Podesta’s  house,  Or- 
vieto,  and  Norman  architecture,  generally; 
whilst  the  effect  produced  by  distributing  the 
decoration  more  equally  over  the  whole  surface, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  later  periods  of  Gothic  art; 
in  many  Elizabethan  buildings' ; in  the  town- 
hall,  Seville,  the  monasteries  of  Valladolid, 
and  in  Spanish  architecture,  generally  (of  the 
revival) ; and  in  Italian  cinque  cento,  at  the 
Doge’s  palace,  and  palazzo  Trevisano,  Venice ; 
and  the  Certosa,  Pavia  : in  all  these,  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  work  applied  throughout 
the  surface  renders  them  (however  admirable 
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as  mere  ornament)  cut  up,  weak,  distracting, 
and  deprives  them  of  that  idea  of  solidity  or 
strength  which  should  be  inseparable  to  even 
the  most  ornamental  building  that  architecture 
could  raise. 

String  courses  should  form  a primary  orna- 
mental feature,  and  are  well  shown  in  the  ear- 
liest palaces  of  the  Revival  at  Cremona  and 
Piacenza,  and  other  Lombard  towns  ; they  are 
more  reasonable  subjects  for  good  ornament 
than  the  top  frieze,  which  is  too  far  off  to  be 
easily  made  out;  indeed,  they  should  partake 
more  of  the  character  of  a frieze,  with  pro- 
tecting mouldings,  carried  off  by  mouldings 
and  spaces  into  the  wall,  and  ranging  on  the 
first  tier  of  windows  with  the  balconies  : all 
projecting  mouldings  may  be  advantageously 
carved  at  angles  into  heads  or  figures,  as  was 
often  done  in  Tudor  architecture,  or  heraldic 
shields,  somewhat  after  the  Tuscan  principle. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  obtaining 
ornamental  effect  which  take  a secondary 
place,  such  as  the  formation  of  geometrical 
patterns  by  receding  brickwork,  a system  very 
effective  in  some  cases,  and  most  in  use  among 
the  Spaniards  and  Moors  : for  blank  walls  with 
brick  cornices  on  edge  it  tells  very  well.  Spe- 
cimens of  it  may  be  seen  more  particularly  at 
La  Seu,  and  the  leaning  tower  at  Zaragossa. 

Different  coloured  and  polished  marbles 
should  be  most  cautiously  used  in  such 
a climate  as  ours,  the  more  because  they 
appear  unfitted  for  exposure,  and  the 
effect  gained  by  them  is  very  dubious. 
These  and  the  system  of  intaglio  either  of 
marble  or  of  artificial  substance,  are  more 
fitted  for  internal  decoration,  and  then  should 
be  used  reasonably,  and  not  placed  so  far  from 
the  eye  as  to  be  seen  with  difficulty,  as  is  often 
the  case  at  Florence,  Palermo,  Monreale,  and 
Orvieto,  and  in  many  modern  Gothic  build- 
ings. Geometric  designs  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion used  by  the  Moors,  are  generally  placed 
nearest  the  eye,  as  in  skirting,  dados,  &c.,  but 
this  comes  more  under  the  head  of  internal  or- 
nament, which  we  will  not  enter  on. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romanesque  build- 
ers to  leave  the  thorough  stones,  and  not  saw 
them  off  as  is  now  done  : their  projection  gives 
additional  picturesqueness  to  the  wall,  affords 
room  for  sculpture,  and  in  repairs  may  be 
turned  to  advantage.  Knockers,  bell-pulls, 
scrapers,  water-pipes,  lamps,  railings,  are  all 
legitimate  subjects  for  design,  and  confer  addi- 
tional interest  on  a building,  but  as  inferior 
objects  they  should  not  be  brought  too  pro- 
minently forward  : it  is  in  the  actual  parts  of 
the  building  itself,  more  especially  the  portal, 
cornice,  string  courses  and  windows,  the 
chief  ornament  should  lie;  and  in  all  these 
we  should  avoid  flimsiness,  shallowness,  sense- 
lessness, and  extravagance.  Neither  should 
the  same  ornament  be  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  buildings ; it  would  be  like  playing  the 
same  accompaniment  to  different  airs : we 
must  remember  that  ornament  in  itself  is  capa- 
ble of  various  expressions,  and  the  antiquary, 
from  a few  pieces  of  such  which  are  found  in 
a ruin,  may  be  informed  of  the  general  charac- 
ter the  building  bore,  as  clearly  as  when  we 
find  a torso,  a head,  or  an  arm  of  a statue,  we 
can  conclude  as  to  the  character  of  the  form 
to  which  it  belonged. 

And  for  this  reason,  when  original  ornament 
is  applied,  the  particular  leaf,  flower,  shell,  or 
figure,  which  assimilates  to  the  character  of 
the  building,  should  be  carefully  chosen,  and 
then  drawn,  altered  and  adapted  for  the  fur- 
ther developement  of  that  character,  and  for 
the  production  of  light  and  shadow.  This  is 
to  be  seen  in  Grecian,  in  Gothic,  and  in  most 
styles  of  the  past,  and  we  should  sedulously 
avoid  the  idea,  that  the  actually  beautiful  is 
applicable  to  all  purposes,  for  an  object  excel- 
lent in  itself  is  not  always  so  in  combination 
with  a different  nature  of  excellence. 

J.  B.  W. 


New  Congregational  Chapel  in  So- 
mers-town. — The  foundation-stone  for  a 
chapel  for  2,200  persons  of  the  Independent 
body  in  the  Somers-town  district,  was  laid  on 
Wednesday,  on  a site  near  Oakley-square.  It 
is  to  be  called  Bedford  Chapel,  and  will  be  in 
the  Norman  style,  with  two  towers  in  front, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Tarring,  architect,  to  be 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Holland,  builder.  The 
cost  will  be  3,000/. 


THE  SCOTCH  FREEMASONS  AND  FIRST- 
STONE  LAYING. 

The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  almost  missed 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Prince  Albert  lay 
the  first  stone  of  their  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  It  appears  that  the  Prince  is  not  a free- 
mason, and  the  Duke  of  Atholl  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  Royal  Highness,  stating  that  the 
practice  in  Scotland  legally  and  by  custom, 
was  for  none  but  a freemason  to  lay  a founda- 
tion-stone, and  that  if  his  Royal  Highness  did 
not  get  himself  initiated,  he  could  not  legally 
or  with  propriety  officiate  at  the  ceremony. 
The  Prince  enclosed  this  letter  to  the  Provost, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  this  being  the 
custom  he  could  not  now  fulfil  his  promise 
and  intention  of  laying  the  foundation-stone. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  Lord  Provost  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost.  Sheriff  Gordon  drew 
up  a history  of  freemasonry,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  exhibiting  the  fact  that  the  right 
arrogated  by  the  Duke  was  not  sustained  in 
any  way  whatever.  The  Solicitor-General 
sent  a professional  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
the  Duke’s  talk  about  the  law  of  the  case  was 
entirely  groundless  and  nonsensical.  Mr. 
Playfair  wrote  a letter  showing  that,  in  his 
long  and  varied  experience  as  an  architect, 
there  had  been  no  binding  or  even  prevailing 
custom  as  to  foundation-stones  being  laid 
with  masonic  honours, — giving,  among  other 
instances  to  that  effect,  the  Register-office,  the 
Physicians’  Hall,  the  Free  Church  College, 
and  which  is  even  more  to  the  purpose,  the 
Royal  Institution,  erected  on  the  same  site,  and 
for  similar  purposes  as  the  building  the  com- 
mencement of  which  the  Prince  had  been 
asked  to  countenance  and  commemorate.  The 
Prince  was  satisfied,  and  did  his  work.  The 
freemasons,  however,  who  were  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  procession,  did  not  attend. 


POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTS  IN  IRELAND. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  I should 
make  some  reply  to  the  observations  of  the 
“ Celt,”  respecting  my  letter  which  appeared  a 
short  time  since  in  The  Builder,  on  the  de- 
graded state  of  architecture  in  Ireland.  * * 

There  is  a grand  obstacle  to  be  overcome  (if 
those  works  which  are  monopolized  by  a certain 
chosen  number  of  the  profession  were  thrown 
open  to  public  competition),  namely,  the  un- 
fairness and  partiality  which  are  manifest  in 
the  decision  of  every  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
committees  advertising  for  architects’  designs. 
Now,  I,  as  well  as  every  other  member  of  the 
profession,  must  feel  interested  in  this,  and  I 
should  greatly  desire  to  be  enlightened  as  to 
the  method  of  obviating  this  difficulty.  Means, 

I am  aware,  have  been  from  time  to  time  sug- 
gested, but  all  were  so  very  defective  that  as 
yet  none  of  them  have  ripened  into  existence. 

I am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there 
are  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  in  the  effect- 
ing of  this  end;  and  it  will  require  great  inge- 
nuity and  system  in  any  person  or  persons 
who  may  finally  mature  an  arrangement  which 
will  totally  exclude  the  possibility  of  foul  play 
in  committees. 

Respecting  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  I 
have  a few  words  to  say.  Although  they  have 
been  held  up  by  the  “ Celt  ” as  an  honourable 
exception  to  public  bodies,  and  as  truly  liberal 
and  art-encouraging  patrons,  yet,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  they,  toe,  have  their  engineer 
and  architect,  under  whose  directions  and 
from  whose  drawings  a large  number  of  build- 
ings have  sprung  into  existence.  It  is  true 
that  they  have,  on  a few  occasions,  extended 
their  patronage  to  other  architects  than  their 
own  officer,  and  in  some  instances  in  addition 
to  that  cited  by  “ The  Celt,”  viz., — The  Mul- 
lingar Lunatic  Asylum,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mulvany, 
architect ; Omagh, ditto,  Mr.  Farrell,  architect ; 
and  Kilkenny,  ditto,  Mr.  George  Papworth, 
architect ; and  also  on  many  other  occasions 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  name. 

This  I freely  admit,  but  here,  too,  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  assistance  of  pro- 
fessional men  is  called  in,  and  their  designs 
received  (as  it  is  presumed)  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  art,  and  they  are  then  left  to 
the  mercy  of  any  individual  to  whom  the  post 
may  be  allotted  (too  often  to  some  quite  igno- 
rant of  even  the  rudimental  principles  of  art), 
to  mutilate  and  lop  off  as  false  notions  of  eco- 
nomy may  dictate,  and  then  the  works  are 


erected  with  such  incongruities,  that  they  re- 
main to  posterity  specimens  of  a degraded 
taste,  instead  of  relics  of  improvement  in  the 
art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  my  former  letter  I stated  that  there  were 
“ gems  of  art  to  be  found  in  Ireland ,”  and  this 
assertion  seems  to  have  called  forth  all  the 
satirical  qualities  of  “The  Celt,”  and  an  ex- 
pression of  regret  that  I did  not  point  out 
some  of  these  gems  to  his  notice. 

To  verify  my  assertion,  I conceive  it  to  be  a 
justice  which  I owe  to  myself,  to  take  some 
notice  of  his  observations  in  this  particular. 
Among  those  to  which  I alluded,  I shall 
merely  name  the  principal,  viz., — The  New 
Cork  College,  by  Sir  Thos.  Deane ; the  Bel- 
fast College,  by  Mr.  Lanyon  ; the  Galway  Col- 
lege, by  Mr.  J.  B.  Keane;  the  Cathedral  of 
Tuam,  which  is  universally  admired  ; the  Ca- 
thedrals of  Armagh  and  Kilkenny ; Dundalk 
chapel,  and  a few  other  chapels,  and  buildings, 
consisting  of  lunatic  asylums,  court  houses, 
&c.  through  the  country,  a detailed  recital  of 
which  I do  not  believe  necessary,  as  I have 
already  furnished  sufficient  examples  for  my 
purpose. 

In  my  eulogiums  upon  the  public  buildings 
of  Dublin,  I confess  I did  not  include  (as 
“The  Celt,”  has  erroneously  supposed)  the 
new  Terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway. 

Perhaps  I may  he  censured  for  this  criti- 
cism, and  be  accused  of  want  of  taste  and  dis- 
cernment, but  I am  prepared,  if  necessary,  to 
enter  into  a minute  analysis  of  my  objections 
to  this  building,  to  the  merits  of  which,  for 
interior  arrangement,  I am  sensible,  but  which, 
as  a work  of  art,  I must  always  condemn. 
Let  it  not  be  considered  that  my  observations 
are  the  result  of  prejudice,  because  the  archi- 
tect is  an  Englishman.  Although  there  have 
been  great  complaints  (and  with  good  reason, 
too,)  respecting  the  partiality  of  the  company 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  competition  adver- 
tised for  this  building.  I have  seen  all  the  public 
buildings  in  the  metropolis  and  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  England,  and  can  appreciate  the 
talents  of  some  of  its  professors  there.  I cannot 
believe  that  the  King’s  Bridge  Terminus,  with 
all  its  attempted  grandeur,  which  is  so 
pleasing  to  the  uneducated  eye  of  the  public, 
and  for  which  the  shareholders  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  pay  in  or  about  100,000/.  is  de- 
serving of  being  weighed  in  the  scale  of  art 
with  the  simple,  unpretending,  and  truly  ar- 
tistic church  in  Mountjoy-street,  designed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Semple.  J.  J.  L. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
James,  Ogley  Hay,  was  laid  on  Thursday 
week  by  Lord  Lewisham.  It  is  in  the  early 
decorated  style,  consists  of  a nave,  transepts,  and 
chancel,  and  has  a turret  for  three  bells  sur- 
mounting the  west  end.  The  church  will  con- 
tain 300  adults  and  80  children.  The  cost  is 
to  be  about  1,200Z.  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  of 
Wolverhampton,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Hardwick  and  Son,  of  Birmingham,  are  the 

builders. The  Leicester  public  cemetery  is 

now  open ; its  size  is  about  12  acres.  “On 
29th  ult.  the  church  of  Norton  St.  Philip’s, 
near  Bath,  was  opened  on  completion  of  the 
works,  nearly  the  whole  church  having  been 
rebuilt,  except  the  western  tower,  and  a portion 
of  south  aisle.  The  whole  area  of  the  church 
is  filled  with  open  seats  : the  chancel  seats  and 
screens  are  carved.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  windows  of 
chancel  are  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Wailes. 
The  work  has  been  completed  from  designs  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  architect,  and  carried  out  by 

Mr.  William  Brown,  builder,  Frome. 1 he 

school-rooms  and  residences  of  the  Scudamore 
foundation  at  Hereford  are  about  to  be  erected 
on  plans  by  Mr.  T.  Nicholson,  of  St.  Owen  s- 
street,  Hereford,  architect.  The  cost  must  not 
exceed  1,500Z. On  Wednesday  week  a dis- 

cussion took  place  in  the  Liverpool  council  on 
a motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a 
committee  for  the  establishment  of  a free  public 
library  there.  Mr.  Picton,  in  making  the 
motion,  remarked  that  Manchester  was  about 
to  follow  the  example  of  its  neighbour  Salford, 
and  measures  were  then  being  taken  to  esta- 
blish a free  public  library  in  Warrington.  In 
New  York  400,000  dollars  had  been  given  for 
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the  establishment  of  a public  library  there. 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  had  already 
libraries  open  to  the  public.  Hamburg,  a city 
with  not  one-fourth  the  population  of  Liver- 
pool, had  a library  containing  150,000  volumes 
of  books,  and  a commercial  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  both  open  to  the  public.  It  was  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Liverpool  would  not 
be  behindhand  in  contributing  to  the  onward 
march  of  improvement.  Ultimately  the  report, 
recommending  the  formation  of  a library, 
was  adopted  by  a majority  of  30  to  11. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Colquitt-street  have  already  agreed  to  hand 
over  for  the  purpose,  without  any  pecuniary 
consideration  whatever,  their  library,  museum, 
and  gallery  of  arts,  with  the  stipulation  merely 
that  these  shall  be  kept  in  their  usual  state  of 

efficiency. Recently, in  digging  a drain  at  the 

foot  of  Middle-chare,  Chester-le-Street,  Chester, 
some  workmen  discovered  the  perforated  stone 
in  which  the  old  town-cross  was  formerly 

fixed. The  Bishop  of  Manchester  was  to 

consecrate  the  new  church  at  Lytham,  on 
Wednesday. Lord  Stanley  is  to  lay  the  foun- 

dation stone  of  a literary  institution  in  Bury. 

The  cathedral  erected  by  the  Roman 

Catholic  body  in  the  city  of  York  was  con- 
secrated on  Wednesday  week. Sir  Robert 

Peel’s  “ portrait  ” is  to  be  the  Stockton  “ me- 
morial ” of  the  deceased  statesman. Mr. 

It.  Stephenson  has  reported  to  the  directors  of 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  di- 
minish the  area  of  the  Grimsby  Docks,  as  first 
proposed.  After  going  through  several  plans 
of  reducing  their  cost,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a present  saving  of  46,085/.  might  be 
effected,  but  that  a clear  loss  of  32,865 7.  would 
be  entailed  whenever  the  dock  had  to  be  com- 
pleted to  the  size  originally  contemplated. 

Mr.  John  Howison,  the  County  Surveyor  at 
Durham,  has  prepared  specifications  for  the 
repair  of  the  county  bridges  for  a series  of 

years,  in  lots  of  two  to  eighteen  bridges. 

The  directors  of  the  Sunderland  Dock  Com- 
pany have  awarded  107.  to  Mr.  J.  Kean,  of 
Deptford,  engineer,  for  the  best  model  of  a 
set  of  masting  shears  for  the  docks.  The 
mechanism  is  simple.  The  directors  have  let 
the  contract  for  erecting  the  shears  (at  the 
north  side  of  the  dock)  to  Mr.  Kean.  The 
machinery,  says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  will 
be  of  great  convenience  to  ship-builders  and 

merchants  in  fitting  out  large  vessels. The 

improvements  at  Leith  are  progressing  steadily. 
The  timber  arching,  from  north  wall  of  dock 
to  western  breakwater,  is  nearly  completed. 
The  piling  of  the  western  breakwater  is  com- 
pleted as  far  as  the  low-water  pier.  Of  the 
eastern  pier,  960  feet  of  piling  is  complete  ; 
while  the  range  of  stones  from  the  pier  to  the 
Martello  Tower  is  being  removed.  The  Mar- 
tello  Tower  itself  is  fitted  up  for  artillery.  The 
new  dock  walls  are  completed,  excepting  the 
eastern,  now  being  built.  The  inverted  arch- 
way of  the  entrance  is  also  pretty  far  advanced. 

The  largest  bell,  it  is  said,  ever  cast  in 

Ireland  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, of  Dublin,  bell-founder.  The  weight  is 
upwards  of  two  tons,  and  it  is  intended  for  a 
Catholic  church,  at  Newfoundland. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  reduction  of  charges,  judiciously  car- 
ried out,  and  the  extension  of  the  cheap  excur- 
sion system,  appear  to  be  yielding  a rich 
1 harvest,  on  various  lines,  that  must  help  to 
i redeem  them  from  recent  adversity.  An  an- 
i nouncement  by  the  Great  Western,  of  a cheap 
excursion  from  Paddington  to  Bath  and  Bris- 
tol, at  fares  assuredly  low  enough  to  stagger 
i all  but  those  full  of  faith  in  the  productiveness 
: of  such  temptations  to  travel, — namely,  5s.  to 
l and  from  Bath,  and  6s.  to  and  from  Bristol, — 
i'  was  recently  responded  to  in  such  a way  that, 
i according  to  a contemporary,  “ the  two  trains 
P produced  about  9007.,  of  which  upwards  of 
’ 8007.  must  be  clear  profit  to  the  company.” 
^ Again,  “ The  excursion-train  from  Oxford 
i on  Monday,”  says  another  contemporary, 

1 “brought  up  to  Paddington  3,200  persons. 
1 The  train  yielded  about  6507.,  and  the  expenses 
ivwere,  perhaps,  307.”  A recent  Sunday  trip  to 
H Brighton  and  back  for  3s.  6d.(!),  tempted 
-■  2,220  persons  to  benefit  both  their  own  health 
nand  the  railway  treasury  by  acceptance  of  the 


offer.  A reduction  of  fares  for  a trip  from 
Sheffield  to  Rotherham  on  Sundays,  down  to  half 
price,  lately  increased  the  usual  train  of  four 
carriages  so  greatly,  that  “ a train  of  sixteen 
carriages  was  wholly  inadequate  for  the  im- 
mense number  of  passengers,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  on  an  extra  train  of  seventeen 
carriages.”  The  companies  must  now  begin 
to  see  the  advantage  of  a liberal  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  public,  especially  during  the 
seasons  favourable  to  such  excursions.  Are 
not  the  following  statistics  to  be,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  attributed  to  the  extension  of  this 
particular  line  of  policy,  both  as  regards  pas- 
sengers and  goods  ? “ The  receipts  for  the  past 
week,”  says  Herapath,  “on  5,685  miles,  were 
276,2217.;  being  at  the  rate  of  487.  10s.  per 
mile  per  week  : for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1849,  on  5,26l  miles,  252,2727.  was  received, 
being  at  the  rate  of  487.  per  mile  per  week; 
showing  an  increase  in  the  mileage  of  424 
miles,  an  increase  in  the  amount  received  of 
23,9497.,  and  an  increase  of  10s.  in  the  amount 
received  per  mile  per  ivee/c.”  The  Railway 
Passengers’  Assurance  Company  appears  to 
be  also  reaping  the  benefit.  At  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  lately,  they  announced  a divi- 
dend of  8 per  cent,  after  all  expenditure.  The 
number  of  single-journey  tickets  issued  dar- 
ing the  year  was  24,788  first  class,  41,515 
second  class,  and  43,771  third  class,  and  the 

periodical  tickets  were  2,808. The  amount 

of  railway  calls  for  September  is  561,3557. 
against  865,0547.  last  year,  2,625,9367.  in 
184S,  and  4,161,9347.  in  1847.  The  total 
amount  for  the  nine  months  ending  Sep- 
tember of  present  year  is  9,617,0967. 
against  16,654,2157.  in  1849,  28,378,9557. 
in  1848,  and  33,843,0137.  in  1847. — -The 
total  amount  of  income-tax  paid  by  the 
several  railway  companies  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  year  1849,  according  to  a 
recent  return,  was  237,9097.  13s.  10d.;  the 
amount  for  England  being  218,8997.  18s.  10d., 
and  that  for  Scotland,  19,009/.  15s.  The 
London  and  North-Western  paid  50,6847.; 
the  Great  Western,  24,6317.;  the  Midland, 
19,438/.;  the  London  and  Brighton  17,0567.; 
and  the  Eastern  Counties,  South  Eastern,  and 

South-Western,  upwards  of  16,0007. The 

late  engine-men  and  fire-men  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  now  acknowledge,  it  is  said, 
that  their  strike  was  too  precipitate,  but  their 
places  are  all  filled  up,  and  the  Directors  tell 
them  that  they  can  be  taken  on  again  only  as 

vacancies  occur. The  Blackwall  railway 

has  ten  stations  along  the  line  ; it  has  carried 
in  the  half-year  1,313,975  passengers,  and 
runs  trains  each  way  four  times  an  hour,  but 
it  has  no  dividend.  At  the  half-yearly  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday,  the  chairman  said  the  surplus 

would  give  6d.  per  share  only. A portion 

of  the  Midland  station  at  Nottingham  was 
burnt  and  destroyed  on  Friday  last,  with  some 
of  its  contents,  by  what  is  conceived  to  have 
been  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  a quantity 
of  cotton  wool  in  packs  or  bales.  The  shed 
was  built  of  brick,  and  it  singularly  happened 
to  be  the  most  substantial  and  costly  in  the 
whole  yard,  all  the  rest  being  wood  erections  : 
it  was  24  yards  long,  12  wide,  and  stood  about 
the  height  of  a three-story  house.  The  roof 
was  of  slate,  and  in  the  interior  it  was  fitted 
up  with  tiers  of  benches,  platforms,  cranes,  &c. 


IRISH  RAILWAY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  directors  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Railway  have  made  a contract  with  Mr.  Dar- 
gan  for  two  sections  of  the  line,  namely,  from 
Tipperary  to  Clonmel  and  from  Clonmel  to 
Fiddown,  on  condition  of  getting  a propor- 
tionate advance  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 

Commissioners. The  large  viaduct  over  the 

valley  at  Craigmore,  on  the  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast Junction  Railway,  is  being  completed. 
The  rock-cuttings  at  the  Wellington  Inn  and 
Carnagat  are  progressing  rapidly ; the  cutting 
near  the  end  of  the  contract,  at  Gorah  Wood, 
is  nearly  finished.  The  embankment  at  the 
Monaghan-road  is  about  half  made ; the  other 
minor  ones  require  about  10,000  cube  yards  to 
complete  them.  The  bridges  are  in  a forward 
state  ; nine  of  them  require  only  to  be  coped 
and  pointed ; seven  other  bridges  are  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  forwardness,  and  one  has  not 
yet  been  commenced.  Of  the  Craigmore  via- 
duct, four  of  the  piers  founded  on  the  rock 


are  at  the  full  height ; the  others  require  about 
40  feet  to  complete  them  to  the  level  of  the 
impost.  The  foundations  of  the  wings  and 
abutments  on  the  north  side  are  advancing 
rapidly ; this  part  of  the  line  will  be  completed 
in  Autumn,  1851.  The  stone  culverts  and 
drains  on  the  line  from  Gorah  Wood  to  Porta- 
down  are  completed,  with  few  exceptions ; 
those  to  be  built  on  piles  are  not  yet  com- 
menced. A million  of  cube  yards  of  embank- 
ment have  been  completed.  Mr.  Dargan  and 

Messrs.  Ivillin  and  Moore,  contractors. 

The  works  at  the  Dundrum  end  of  the  Dublin 
and  Dundrum  Railway  are  progressing.  Be- 
tween the  Grand  Canal  and  Ranelagh-road 
upwards  of  5,000  cube  yards  of  masonry  have 
been  put  into  the  retaining  walls — two  4-feet 
and  three  2-feet  culverts  have  been  built ; the 
three  bridges  on  Mr.  Reid’s  property  have 
been  commenced — the  foundations  of  two  of 
them  laid.  The  Dodder  viaduct  of  eleven 
arches  has  been  commenced  ; the  foundations 
of  the  piers  are  nearly  all  taken  out.  The  em- 
bankment near  Dundrum  (the  heaviest  work 
of  the  kind  on  the  line)  has  been  completed  for 
some  time.  The  bridge  over  Dundrum-road 
will  be  commenced  immediately.  This  line  will 
be  opened  for  traffic  on  the  1st  of  May,  1851. 
Mr.  James  McDonnell,  is  the  engineer.—1 — 
The  sub-contractors  have  completed  the  per- 
manent way  through  Ballyphehane  Bog, 
for  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  which  has 
at  last  done  sinking,  the  bog  at  either  side 
of  the  plant  having  risen  considerably  from  the 

immense  quantity  of  filling  thrown  in. The 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway  Com- 
pany have  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  supply 
of  40,000  sleepers  (6,000  first  class,  6,000 
second  class,  and  28,000  third  class)  : also  for 
2,000  tons  of  rails  according  to  drawing,  &c. 
to  be  supplied  before  the  1st  of  January,  1851. 
Mr.  Dargan,  the  railway  contractor,  com- 
menced operations  on  the  Limerick  and  Wa- 
terford line  on  Monday  week.  It  is  expected 
that  the  line  will  be  open  for  traffic  to  Clonmel 
and  Garrick  by  the  commencement  of  the  year 

1851. The  directors  of  the  Londonderry 

and  Enniskillen  Railway  Company  have  finally 
entered  into  a contract  with  Mr.  M'Cormack 
for  the  extension  of  their  line  from  Strabane  to 
Newtownsteward,  and  the  plant  is  already  on 
its  way  there,  so  that  the  work  will  be  com- 
menced without  delay.  The  sum  to  be  paid 
to  the  contractor  does  not  exceed  33,0007.  the 
distance  being  ten  miles,  the  greater  part  to  be 
in  debentures  or  shares,  and  is  inclusive  of 
five  expensive  river  bridges,  the  entire  number 
required;  but  exclusive  of  sleepers  and  rails. 


Sanitary  Improvement  of  Billings- 
gate Market. — The  Corporation  Markets 
Committee  have  prepared  a report,  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  “ a suggestion  of  this 
city’s  architect  and  surveyor,  viz.,  in  respect  of 
ventilation,  the  scheme  provides  a disc  (pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Bessemer),  for  drawing  oft‘  the 
foul  air  from  the  lower  and  upper  markets; 
and  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  water,  it  pro- 
poses— first,  to  pump  from  the  river,  through 
an  iron  filter  (similar  to  that  used  by  Messrs. 
Calvert),  sunk  below  low-water  mark,  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  pure  water  for  the  purposes 
of  the  market,  through  a fountain,  the  head  of 
water  in  which  will  raise  the  supplies  to  the 
height  required.  Secondly,  to  pump  from  the 
river  an  abundant  and  continual  supply  of 
water  for  cleansing  the  urinals  and  water-closets, 
and  for  flushing  the  drains  and  sewers,  and 
thoroughly  sluicing  and  cleansing  the  whole 
surface  of  the  markets  daily.  The  whole  of 
the  above  to  be  effected  by  the  means  of  an 
oscillating  engine,  which  will  also  work  a set 
of  pumps  for  relieving  the  markets  of  the 
sewage  water  and  other  impurities,  to  be  con- 
veyed into  the  river  at  low  water,  under  the 
bed  of  the  river.”  The  cost  of  the  above  works 
is  estimated  at  1, 8407. 

The  Beaufoy  Ragged  School. — Some 
of  our  readers,  travelling  on  the  South- 
Western  Radway,  must  have  noticed  a sub- 
stantial, and  not  inelegant  building  of  brick 
and  stone,  in  Newport- street,  Lambeth,  near 
the  Vauxhall  Station.  This  has  been  erected 
by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  H.  Beaufoy,  the  well- 
known  distiller,  at  a cost,  we  are  told,  of 
3,0007.,  for  the  education  of  street-children  of 
the  vicinity.  It  is  about  to  be  opened,  and 
will  accommodate  a large  number. 
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LICH  GATE,  EOUGHTON,  KENT. 

Tiie  Lich  gate,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  lich, 
a corpse,  is  a shed-covering  over  the  entrance 
to  a churchyard,  beneath  which  the  bearers 
rested  when  bringing  a corpse  for  burial. 
Annexed  we  give  a picturesque  example  from 
Boughton  Church,  Kent. 


THE  BARBICAN,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
OUR  CASTLES  * 

If  we  look  into  a dictionary  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  barbacan,  or  barbican , we  shall 
find  it  called  “ a narrow  opening  left  in  the 
walls  of  buildings  liable  to  be  overflowed,  for 
the  water  to  come  in  and  go  out  at,  or  to  drain 
the  water  from  off  a terrace ; or  an  outer  de- 
fence or  fortification  to  a city ; a kind  of  watch- 
tower  ; any  outwork  at  a short  distance  from 
the  main  works ; and  a cleft  made  in  the  walls 
of  a fortress  to  fire  through  upon  the  enemy.” 
We  do  not  from  this  get  a very  clear  idea  of 
what  a barbican  really  was,  and  it  may  be 

* Read  at  meeting  of  the  British  Archseological  Associa- 
tion in  Lancaster. 


worth  while  to  try  and  make  this  more  de- 
finite. ~ZZZ 

Grose,  in  the  Preface  to  his  “ Antiquities  of 
England  and  Wales,”  says,  “To  begin  from 
without,  the  first  member  of  an  ancient  castle 
was  the  barbican,  a watch-tower,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  descrying  an  enemy  at  a greater 
distance.  It  seems  to  have  had  no  positive 
place,  except  that  it  was  always  an  outwork, 
and  frequently  advanced  beyond  the  ditch  ; to 
which  it  was  then  joined  by  a drawbridge,  and 
formed  the  entrance  into  the  ca-stle.  Barbi- 
cans are  mentioned  in  Framlingham  and  Can- 
terbury castles.  For  the  repairing  of  this  work 
a tax  called  barbecanage  was  levied  on  certain 
lands.” 

Again  in  “ Military  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii. 
p.  2,  the  same  writer  says  “ Next  the  bayle 
was  the  ditch,  foss,  graff,  or  mote,” — “ the 
passage  over  it  was  by  a drawbridge,  fre- 
quently covered  by  an  advanced  work  called 
a barbican  j sometimes  the  barbican  was  be- 
yond the  ditch  covering  the  head  of  the  draw- 
bridge.” 

There  is  a small  stonework  covering  the  gate 
of  Bodiam  Castle,  in  Sussex,  still  called  the 
barbican ; and  the  Walmgate-bar  and  barbican 


at  York  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  some. 
At  Carlisle  Castle,  Cumberland,  there  is  also 
an  outer  work  to  defend  the  gate,  which  is 
known  as  the  barbican. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  It 
has  been  sought  in  barbacana,  low  Latin  and 
Spanish  ; barbacane,  French  ; lock-in-einer- 
maver,  German,  &c.  Spelman,  the  antiquary, 
derives  it  from  the  Saxon  burgh  and  kenn,  a 
place  to  view  or  ken  from. 

There  is  a street  in  London,  near  Redcross- 
street,  in  Cripplegate,  still  called  “ Barbican,” 
from  a watch-tower,  and  where,  by  the  way, 
Spelman  died  in  1640.* 

Camden,  in  his  “Brittania”  (published  1586), 
says,  when  describing  London,  “ The  suburb 
also  which  runs  out  on  the  north-west  side  of 
London  is  large,  and  had  formerly  a watch- 
tower  or  military  fence,  from  whence  it  came  to 
be  called  by  an  Arabick  name— Barbacan .”+ 
Stow  writes  of  the  same  place — “ On  the 
west  side  of  the  Red  Cross  ” (whence  Red 
Cross-street)  “ is  a street  called  the  Barbican, 
because  sometime  there  stood  on  the  north 
side  thereof  a burgh  kenin,  or  watch-tower  of 

* John  Milton  lived  also  at  one  time  in  Barbican, 
t Gibson's  translation,  1095,  p.  321, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BARBICAN  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  OUR  CASTLES. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6. 


the  city,  called  in  some  language  a barbican, 
as  a bikening  is  called  a beacon.” 

In  the  “ Promptorium  Parvulorum,”  written 
circa  1440,  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Way, 
“ barbican  ” is  explained  as  “ by-fore  a castelle, 
Antemurale."  The  editor  says  in  a note : — 
“ Spelman  explains  the  barbacan  to  be 
“ munimen  a,  fronte  castri,  aliter  antemurale 
dictum  ; etiam  foramen  in  urbium  castrorumque 
mceniis  ad  tragicienda  missilia.  Sax.  Burge- 
kening.  Vox  Arabica."  Pennant  asserts  that 
the  Saxons  called  the  barbican  to  the  north- 
west of  Cripplegate,  burgli-kenning  ; other 
writers  have  suggested  a different  etymology. 
A.  S.  burk-beacn,  urbis  specula.  Bullet  would 
derive  it  from  the  Celtic,  bar,  before  ; bach,  an 
enclosure.  Lye  gives  barbican  as  a word 
adopted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  we 
must  certainly  not  seek  thence  its  derivation.” 
As  early  as  1232,  according  to  Britton’s 
“Architectural Dictionary,” we  find  ina  charter, 
“ Antemurali  qui  dicitur  barbacana,  qui  est 
murus  brevis  ante  murum  nostri  orti.” 

Spenser,  in  the  “Faerie  Queene”  (b.  ii.), 
has — 

“ Within  the  barbican  a porter  sate, 

Day  and  night  duly  keeping  watch  and  ward.” 
And  Ben  Jonson  uses  the  term  in  his 
“ Epithalamion,”* — 

“ That  far  all-seeing  eye  could  soon  espy 
What  kind  of  waking  man  He  had  so  highly  set, 
and  in  what  barbican.'’ 

* Quoted  in  linight's  “ Cyclopedia." 


An  anonymous  writer  of  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  in  the  British  Museum,  quoted  by  Sir 
(then  Mr.)  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  “ History  of 
the  Battle  of  Agincourt  ”*  (1415),  describing 
the  fortifications  of  Harfleur,  says,  “ before  the 
entrance  of  each  of  the  three  gates,  the  pru- 
dence of  the  enemy  had  erected  a strong  de- 
fence, which  we  term  a barbican,  but  com- 
monly called  bulwarks : that  towards  the 
king  was  the  strongest  and  largest,  being  j 
defended  without  with  round,  thick  trees, 
nearly  to  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the 
town,  fastened  around,  bound,  and  girded 
together  very  strongly.  * * * * The 
structure  of  it  was  round,  containing  more  in 
diameter  than  the  cast  of  a stone,  with  which 
our  common  people  in  England  are  wont  to 
amuse  themselves  by  the  road-side  : water  of 
great  depth  and  breadth  surrounded  it,  being 
about  two  lances’  length  broad  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  having  a bridge  for  ingress  and 
egress  towards  the  town.” 

And  Lydgate  has  in  his  “ Story  of  Thebes,”t 

“ And  made,  also,  by  werkmen  that  were  trew, 
Barbicans  and  bulwerkes,  strong  and  new, 
Barreres,  chaines,  and  ditches  wonder  deepe, 
Making  his  auow  the  city  for  to  keepe.” 

The  extracts  I have  quoted  refer  to  the  bar- 
bican mainly  as  a watch-tower  or  outwork  of 
defence,  and  this  is  the  idea  which  generally 
attaches  to  it.  In  a letter,  however,  addressed 

* Johnson,  Brooke-street,  Holborn, 
t Quoted,  Oxford  Glossary. 


(June  1837)  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by 
Mr.  Planche,  on  a curious  portrait  supposed  to 
represent  Charles  the  Bold,  but  which  he  inge- 
niously showed  was  his  brother  Anthony, 
Bastard  of  Burgundy,  Mr.  Planche  pointed 
out  what  he  thought  was  a representation  of  a 
barbican  of  difl'erent  appearance.  He  had 
identified  the  portrait  by  an  engraving  in 
Montfaucon’s  “ Monarchie  Fran^aise,”  which 
showed  also  Anthony’s  badge  and  war-cry. 
Montfaucon  described  the  badge  as  une  esplce 
de  Pavilion  (a  sort  of  tent  or  flag)  surrounded 
by  flames,  and  the  motto  “ Nul  ne  si  frote.” 
On  the  back  of  the  picture  in  question  was  found 
what  Montfaucon  had  thus  described  (see Fig.  1 ), 
but  which  there  had  the  appearance  of  being 
composed  of  planks  of  wood,  with  fire  coming 
through  the  centre.  Mr.  Planche'  found  that 
Oliver  de  la  Marche  says,  that  at  the  siege  of 
Oudenarde,  a.d.  1452,  Anthony  bore  a great 
white  standard  embroidered  with  a barbacan  ; 
and  at  the  Pas  de  V Arbre  d'Or,  sixteen  years 
afterwards,  the  Bame  author  describes  him  as 
issuing  from  his  pavilion,  on  a horse  trapped 
with  tawny  velvet,  embroidered  with  large 
barbacanes,  with  flames  issuing  out  of  them, 
and  letters  of  his  device,  all  worked  in  gold 
thread.  Remembering  that  barbican  was  ex- 
plained by  Roquefort  to  mean  not  only  a tower 
but  a loop-hole,  and  any  sort  of  outwork,  and 
that  Cotgrave,  under  the  same  word,  says, — 
“ Some  hold  it  to  be  a scutrie,  scout-house,  or 
hole he  suggested  it  as  probable  that  the 
figure  before  us  was  intended  to  represent,  not 
a tent,  but  the  barbican  described  by  Oliver 
de  la  Marche,  with  flames  coming  through  the 
centre.  Mr.  Planche  afterwards  went  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Tournehem,  in  Artois, 
the  residence  of  Anthony,  and  there  he  found 
the  same  badge  on  various  portions  of  the 
building,  notice  of  which  he  communicated  to 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  the  accom- 
panying cuts,  (figs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5),  for  the  use 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  of  the  correctness  of  the  sup- 
position, that  Montfaucon  evidently  did  not 
understand  the  bridge  he  described  : you  will 
see  that  it  is  much  more  like  a penthouse  of 
wood  to  protect  an  opening  in  castle  walls  than 
a tent  or  flag.  Figure  5 is  a drawing  of  a 
movable  tower  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  shows,  in 
the  upper  part  of  it,  just  such  an  arrangement 
as  a protection  for  archers,  and  illustrates  what 
were  really  understood  as  barbicans  in  early 
times. 

Other  instances,  however,  can  be  adduced. 
There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  illuminated 
MS,  in  three  volumes,  preserved  in  the  British 
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Museum,  written  in  French  prose  by  Robert 
tie  Borron  and  Walter  Mapes  * and  which 
was  made  known  to  the  general  reader  by  Mr. 
Wright,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  “ Archaeolo- 
gical Journal,”  p.  301.  The  date  of  it  is  pro- 
bably 1316.  Some  of  the  illuminations  in  this 
show  [as  you  may  see  on  the  annexed  copy  of 
one  of  them,  fig.  6]  these  barbicans  exactly 
like  the  badge  of  Anthony  of  Burgundy. 

In  all  the  cases,  too,  that  I observed  when 
looking  through  the  MS.  these  penthouses 
are  on  the  outermost  work  and  over  the  gate- 
way, so  that  I think  we  may  say  these  were 
really  the  original  barbicans,  and  that  after- 
wards the  name  took  a wider  significance  in 
England,  and  came  to  express  also  the  outer 
work,  either  of  wood  or  stone,  to  which  they 
would  have  been  attached.  Abroad,  however, 
it  was  less  so.  Florio,  in  bis  Italian  Dic- 
tionary, 1598,  explains  barbacane  to  mean 
only  “ an  out-nooke,  or  corner  standing  out  of 
a house ; a jettie.”  f And  a jetty  in  medieval 
buildings  we  know  was  a part  of  a building 
that  projected  beyond  the  rest,  and  overhung 
the  wall  below.  The  projection  of  an  upper 
floor  beyond  the  lower,  which  we  see  in  old 
houses,  was  called  a jetty.  The  only 
meaning  given  by  Roquefort  in  his  “ Dic- 
tionnaire  Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
goise,”  is  “Fente  perpendiculaire  pour  l’ecoule- 


ment  des  eaux ; ouverture  pour  tirer  sur 
l’ennemi  sans  se  decouvrir and  in  any 
ordinary  French  dictionary  the  only  transla- 
tion of  the  word  barbacane  is,  “ a hole  made 
in  a wall  from  space  to  space,  thereby  to 
drain  the  water  ; also  a loop-hole  in  a wall  to 
shoot  through.”  This  view  is  further  borne 
out  by  a translation  of  Grosteste’s  “ Chasteau 
d’Amour,”  in  a MS.  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century, X wherein  a castle  is  described,  and 
which  goes  on  thus  : — 


This  castil  is  ever  ful  of  love  and  of  grace, 

To  al  that  any  nede  has  socour  and  solace, 
Four  toures  ay  hit  has,  and  kernels  fair, 

Thre  bailliees  al  aboute,  that  may  nozt  apair ; 
Nouther  hert  may  wele  thinke  ne  tung  may 
wcl  telle, 

Al  the  bounte  and  the  bewet  of  this  ilk  castelle. 
Seven  barbicans  are  sette  so  sekirly  aboute, 
That  no  maner  of  sboting  may  greve  fro 
withoute.” 


A description  which  evidently  refers  to  such 
penthouse  defences  as  I have  described,  and 
not  to  watch-towers  or  outer  works. 

I will  simply  add,  that  the  MS.  from  which 
the  illustration,  No.  6,  is  taken,  contains  many 
curious  illustrations  of  the  architecture  of  the 
period,  as  well  as  of  its  manners,  and  deserves 
further  examination. 

George  Godwin. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


The  alterations  which  have  been  made  while 
the  Museum  was  closed  last  week,  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  visitors  of  the  reading-room, 
although  the  novelty  of  arrangement  in  the 
contents  of  the  book-cases  may  at  first  prove 
a little  bewildering : this,  however,  is  soon 
surmounted,  and  the  removal  of  the  absurd 
wire-guard  fronts  is  as  great  an  improvement, 
almost,  as  the  means  which  have  been  taken 
to  give  light  to  the  sides  of  the  rooms  under 
the  windows,  by  inserting  iron  gratings  in  the 
floors  of  the  galleries : it  is  a reproach  to  the 
trustees  that  these  steps  in  the  right  path  have 
been  delayed  so  long. 

The  contents  of  the  book-cases  have  been 
considerably  altered,  and  Mr.  Panizzi  has  not 
only  improved  their  arrangements,  but  has 
considerately  withdrawn  nearly  all  the  old 
lumber  and  replaced  it  by  books  of  standard 
reference.  The  parliamentary  and  law  papers, 
with  the  Gazettes,  occupy  nearly  their  old 
station  and  three  sides  of  the  left-hand  room 
on  entering ; the  fourth,  or  end  opposite  the 
entrance,  is  supplied  with  books  on  general 
and  English  history,  in  four  cases;  state 
papers,  one  case ; and  the  remainder  by  topo- 
graphical history. 

In  the  right-hand  room,  four  cases  are  given 
to  biography  and  travels;  then  follow  the 
encyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  in  their  old 
places ; English  classics  are  being  arranged. 


and  are  followed  by  the  ancient  authors  in  their 
old  position. 

Ten  cases  are  given  to  magazines  and 
reviews  ; two  to  the  Bible  ; two  to  church  his- 
tory; thirteen  to  transactions  of  societies; 
two  to  heraldry ; and  the  remainder  to  calen- 
dars, directories,  &c. 

But  the  most  gratifying  announcement  that 
we  have  to  make  is,  that  three  sides  of  the  left- 
hand  room  are  now  occupied  by  the  cata- 
logues, and  that  the  reader  will  now  find  a 
catalogue  of  alljhe  works  in  the  library.  Two 
copies  of  a “ supplementary  ” catalogue,  each 
in  153  volumes,  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  old  70-volume  catalogue,  in  a manner 
calculated  to  obviate  crowding  and  to  give 
easy  access  to  any  letter.  The  number  of 
volumes  is,  in  our  opinion,  a benefit,  as  it 
divides  each  letter  into  more  portions,  and 
renders  it  almost  impossible  that  a reader  can 
monopolize  it,  as  was  often  the  case  in  former 
times. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  new  arrangement 
gives,  by  removal  of  desks,  &c.,  seats  for 
twenty  more  readers  in  those  crowded  rooms 
(which  we  hope  to  see  changed  for  more  com- 
modious buildings,  as  has  been  proposed,  and 
that  soon);  and  that  the  arrears  of  books  not 
accessible,  i.  e.  not  in  the  catalogue,  do  not 
now  exceed  a thousand  in  number. 


WESLEYAN  SCHOOLS,  BURSLEM,  STAF- 
FORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 


On  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  was  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  the  above  schools  by  Thomas 
Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Gunnersbury-house,  Middle- 
sex, amid  a large  concourse  of  people.  The 
trowel  used  was  a memorial  of  the  staple  trade 
of  the  potteries,  consisting  of  a blade  of  porce- 
lain, diapered  with  mazarine  blue  and  gold, 
with  a view  of  the  intended  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
presentation  inscription  : the  blade  is  enclosed 
in  a chased  silver  rim,  with  “forget-me-nots ” 
and  ribands  intertwined  at  intervals ; the 
handle  is  of  amber  glass.  The  china,  with  its 
painting  and  gilding,  was  the  gratuitous  work 
of  Messrs.  Alcock,  manufacturers,  in  the  town  ; 
the  silversmiths’  work  was  by  Birmingham 
artists. 

The  building  will  be  of  brick,  from  a design 
by  Messrs.  Ward,  architects,  of  Hanley,  in 
the  Italian  style.  It  will  consist  of  an  arcade 
of  six  large  arches  in  the  main  front,  with  two 
tiers  of  windows,  relieved  by  stone  dressings 
and  strings.  The  entrances  will  be  at  the 
ends.  The  ground-floor  will  consist  of  a 
school-room  65  feet  4 inches  by  35  feet ; two 
good-sized  class-rooms,  with  staircases,  wash- 
ing-closets, and  water-closets  at  each  end. 
Two  other  good  class-rooms  will  be  gained, 
one  at  each  end,  in  a mezzanine  story,  effect- 
ing thereby  a considerable  saving  of  space. 
The  upper  story  will  consist  of  one  large 
school-room,  75  feet  by  35  feet,  and  will  have 
an  open  timber  roof,  with  iron  tie-rods,  and 
arched  timbers,  giving  height  to  the  rooms. 
The  lower  school-room  will  have  an  elevation 
of  1 7£  feet  clear  height,  and  the  upper  one  of 
22  feet  clear  height.  There  will  be  a firing 
vault  under  one  end,  in  which  Hazard’s  appa- 
ratus will  be  fixed,  with  which  will  be  com- 
bined a system  of  ventilation. 


cedure,  we  will  venture  to  anticipate,  will  be 
very  different  from  what  may  be  either  de- 
signed or  dreaded.  The  new  company  have 
almost  completed  the  laying  of  their  pipes 
throughout  the  City,  and  they,  too,  already 
speak  of  reductions  of  price,  offering,  indeed, 
a deduction  of  8d.  per  1,000  feet,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  all  who  shall  open  ac- 
counts with  them  previous  to  the  29th  in- 
stant.  Another  grand  American  invention 

or  discovery  in  gas-lighting  has  been  an- 
nounced,— namely,  the  production  of  a pure 
and  cheap  gas  by  inserting  into  a red  hot 
retort  a hollow  cylinder,  or  case,  filled  with 
naphtha,  which  is  immediately  changed  into 
permanent  gas  of  twice  the  density  of  coal  gas, 
and  requiring  a very  small  burner  to  yield  a 
very  brilliant  light.  A patent,  it  is  said,  has 
been  taken  out  for  this  invention  by  a Dr. 

Gesner,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. As  to 

Paine’s  process,  it  remains  in  as  much  doubt 
as  ever.  Several  gas  engineers  employed  by 
companies  examined  it  in  Mr.  Paine’s  ab- 
sence, but  besides  insinuations  and  suspicions 
in  regard  to  what  they  did  not  see,  their  evi- 
dence militated  rather  in  its  favour  than  other- 
wise. They  were  convinced  that  pure  hydrogen 
gas  was  produced, — that  it  passed  through  a 
bottle  of  turpentine, — for  its  carbonization  as 
was  alleged  on  Mr.  Paine’s  part, — that  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  did  come  out  of  that  bottle 
and  burnt  brilliantly,— that  when  the  pipe  en- 
tering the  bottle  was  withdrawn,  they  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  gas  contained  in  that  pipe 
was  hydrogen,  but  that  when  they  replaced  the 
pipe  (the  question  is  to  what  extent,  or  whether 
they  did  so  fairly  and  properly),  they  found 
that  the  hydrogen  remained  pure,  or  ceased  to 
be  carbonized,  judging  merely  by  the  aspect 
of  the  flame  produced,  which,  however,  Mr. 
Paine’s  son  or  brother  insisted,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  brighter  than  the  mere  hydrogen 
before  ignited.  There  the  matter  appears  to 
rest,  except  that  unworthy  motives  were  attri- 
buted to  the  individual  present  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Paine.  Considering  what  has  occurred  in 
this  country,  however,  when  gas  engineers 
employed  by  companies  were  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  as  to  new  processes  and  cheap 
gas,  such  parties  are  at  least  obnoxious  to  the 
like  suspicions,  and  are  by  no  means  the  pro- 
per arbiters  in  a case  such  as  this.  If  we  have 
doubts  on  the  subject,  as  we  have  all  along 
had,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  either  confirmed 
or  removed  in  this  way. 


The  right  way  to  ensure  an  extensive  con- 
sumption of  gas  in  private  dwellings  is  now 
about  to  be  adopted,  it  appears,  by  the  Great 
Central  Gas  Consumers’  Company,  who  have 
advertised  that  they  “ are  read}',  at  their  own 
expense,  to  supply  services  and  meters  to  the 
gas  consumers  in  the  city  of  London,” — 
charging,  of  course,  a small  per  centage  sepa- 
rately for  the  accommodation.  In  saying  so, 
however,  we  trust  we  do  not  give  them  credit 
for  more  sagacity  than  they  really  manifest ; 
for  the  terms  of  their  advertisement  are  cer- 
tainly equivocal : “ at  their  own  expense  ” may 
refer  to  “ the  gas  consumers,”  and  not  to 
“ the  company.”  Another  form  of  advertise- 
ment ought  to  be  issued  if  the  company  really 
design  to  adopt  a system  which  is  said  to  have 

already  worked  so  well  in  the  provinces.- 

The  Chartered  and  the  City  Companies,  it  is 
said,  have  threatened  to  reduce  their  prices 
down  to  3s.,  or  even  less,  if  the  new  company 
sell  at  4s.  The  result  of  such  a line  of  pro- 


HATCHMENTS  ON  HOUSES. 


There  are  many  who  look  on  these  heraldic 
decorations  as  mere  general  emblems  of  mor- 
tality, indicating  nothing  more  than  that  a 
death  has  lately  occurred.  Yet  we  can,  on 
making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  simple 
rules  by  which  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
achievements  is  regulated,  at  once  know  what 
rank  the  deceased  held  when  living.  If  the 
hatchment  be  that  of  a lady,  whether  she  was 
unmarried,  a wife,  or  widow  ; if  that  of  a gen- 
tleman, whether  he  was  a bachelor,  a married 
man,  or  a widower. 

To  show  how  easily  this  information  can  be 
acquired,  we  shall  briefly  state  the  several  dis- 
tinctions, as  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to 
“The  Heraldic  Register  for  1849-50,”  by  Mr. 
J.  Bernard  Burke,*  whose'able  and  continuous 
labours  in  a similar  path  are  well  known  : — 

“ On  the  morning  of  interment  a hatchment  is 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  house  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  and  another  over  the  vault  or  tomb  after 
burial. 

The  funeral  escutcheon  of  a bachelor  represents 
his  paternal  arms  single,  or  quartered  with  those  of 
his  mother,  and  accompanied  with  the  helmet,  crest, 
and  motto.  The  ground  of  the  hatchment  (the 
vacant  canvas  on  each  side  of  the  shield)  is  black. 

For  a maiden,  her  paternal  arms  arc  placed  in  a 
lozenge,  single  or  quartered  as  those  of  a bachelor, 
with  no  other  ornament  than  a gold  cord  loosely 
knotted  at  the  top  of  the  lozenge.  The  ground 
outside  the  shield  is,  like  the  former  hatchment, 
black. 

When  a husband  dies,  leaving  his  wife  surviving, 
the  ground  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  hatchment 
(that  is,  the  side  of  the  escutcheon  opposite  the 
left  hand  of  the  person  looking  at  it)  is  black  ; and 
that  on  the  sinister  side  (opposite  the  right  hand  of 


* The  Heraldic  Register,  18-19-50 ; with  an  introduc- 
tory Essay  on  Heraldry,  and  an  Annotated  Obituary.  By 
Mr.  J.  Bernard  Burke,  author  of  “ The  Peerage,”  See, 
London,  Churton,  1850. 
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the  spectator)  is  white.  The  arms  in  this  case  are 
impaled,  that  is,  divided  by  a perpendicular  line 
down  the  centre  of  the  shield  ; those  of  the  husband 
at  the  dexter  side  being  black,  to  indicate  his  death. 
The  crest  is  placed  over  the  shield,  and  beneath  it 
the  family  motto. 

When  a wife  dies,  leaving  her  husband  surviv- 
ing, the  ground  of  the  hatchment  is  black  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  right  hand  of  the  person  look- 
ing at  it ; at  the  opposite  side,  white.  Their  arms 
arc  displayed  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but  without 
crest  or  motto,  and  the  shield  appears  suspended  by 
a ribbon  in  a bow,  and  ornamented  with  a cherub’s 
head  and  wings. 

The  hatchments  of  ladies  (except  peeresses,  who 
are  entitled  to  a robe  of  estate)  are  invariably 
painted  without  mantle,  helmet,  crest,  or  family 
motto,  although  funeral  words  and  sentences  are 
sometimes  introduced. 

A widower's  hatchment  represents  his  arms  with 
those  of  his  wife  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
living  ; that  is,  impaled,  or  divided  by  a perpen- 
dicular line  down  the  centre  of  the  shield.  His 
crest  and  motto  are  also  emblazoned,  and  all  the 
ground  outside  the  escutcheon  is  black. 

The  hatchment  of  a widow  represents  her  arms 
impaled  with  those  of  her  husband,  and  enclosed  in 
a lozenge,  having  a bow  of  ribbon  at  the  top,  and 
ornamented  with  a cherub’s  head  and  wings  ; all 
the  ground  outside  the  shield  being  black. 

For  a man  leaving  a second  wife,  the  hatchment 
represents  his  arras  (not  impaled)  on  a black 
ground.  On  the  dexter  side,  or  that  opposite  the 
left  hand  of  the  spectator,  is  placed,  apart  from  the 
shield  of  the  husband,  a small  funeral  escutcheon, 
on  which  his  arms  with  those  of  his  first  wife  are 
impaled ; all  the  ground  at  this  side  of  the  hatch- 
ment being  black,  to  indicate  her  decease.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hatchment,  that  is,  facing  the 
right  hand  of  the  person  looking  at  it,  another 
small  escutcheon  is  similarly  placed  apart  from  the 
husband’s  shield,  and  on  it  are  displayed  his  arms 
impaled  with  those  of  his  second  wife  ; the  ground 
at  the  extreme  sinister  side  of  the  shield  being  white, 
to  show  that  she  survives  him. 

If  a widower  or  bachelor  be  the  last  of  his 
family,  a skull  or  death’s  head  (heraldically  termed 
a morf)  is  annexed  to  the  escutcheon,  the  arms, 
crest,  and  motto  being  displayed  in  the  manner 
already  described  ; and  the  hatchment  of  a maid  or 
widow  who  is  the  last  of  her  house  represents  the 
arms  in  a lozenge,  with  a mart  annexed. 

The  hatchments  of  peers  and  peeresses  have  their 
distinguishing  coronets. 

On  the  hatchments  of  baronets  a front-laced  open 
helmet  is  placed  over  the  shield,  on  some  part  of 
which  is  displayed  the  red  hand. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  knights  are  surrounded 
with  the  insignia  of  their  respective  orders,  and 
surmounted  with  the  front-facea  open  helmet,  which 
is  also  assigned  to  knights  bachelors. 

Archbishops’  and  bishops’  hatchments  represent 
their  arms  impaled  with  those  of  their  diocese,  the 
latter  being  placed  on  the  dexter  side,  that  is,  oppo- 
site the  left  hand  of  the  person  who  looks  at  it ; con- 
sequently the  opposite  side  is  painted  black,  that 
under  the  arms  of  the  see  being  white. 

The  hatchment  of  the  lady  of  an  archbishop  or 
bishop  represents  two  shields  ; that  to  the  left  of 
the  spectator  displays  the  arms  of  the  diocese 
impaling  the  paternal  coat,  and  surmounted  by  the 
mitre.  The  sinister  shield  (that  to  the  spectator’s 
right)  is  suspended  by  a knot,  bearing  the  prelate's 
family  arms  impaled  with  those  of  his  wife  ; the  sur- 
face of  the  hatchment  underneath  the  sinister  shield 
being  black,  to  denote  the  lady’s  death. 

The  same  rule  is  observed  with  respect  to  the 
hatchments  of  ladies  of  knights  of  the  different 
orders,  while  those  of  peeresses  who  have  married 
commoners  display  the  arms  of  their  dignity  at  the 
sinister  side  (that  is,  the  side  opposite  the  spectator’s 
right)  apart  from  the  heraldic  bearing  of  their  hus- 
bands.” 


PASSAGE  OF  WATER  THROUGH  PIPES. 

In  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Board 
of  Health  on  the  sanitary  state  of  Altrincham, 
it  is  said  that  a 6-inch  pipe,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  1 in  60,  will  discharge  75  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  minute,  or  675,000  cubic  feet  per 
24  hours,  which  would  be  equal  to  the  drainage 
of  14  acres  of  town  land.  This  statement,  I 
presume,  is  the  result  of  experiments  on  the 
flow  of  water  through  pipes  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Com- 
missioners, so  inadvertently  published,  as  it 
appears,  by  an  officer  of  that  establishment,  in 
the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  arrived  at  by  the  formula  laid 
down  by  Hawkesley,  in  the  reports  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commission,  where  he  gives 
the  flow  of  water  through  a 6-inch  pipe,  with  a 
fall  of  1 in  60,  to  be  only  52  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  and  the  area  it  is  capable  of  draining 
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| being  0’5  acres  of  town  land  and  1 acre  of 
rural  district. 

By  a somewhat  singular  coincidence,  Beard- 
more,  in  his  “ Hydraulic  Tables,”  very  recently 
published,  arrives  at  nearly  similar  results, 
from  similar  data  to  that  of  Hawkesley,  viz., 
53  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

These,  as  you  observe,  are  serious  discrepan- 
cies, and  may  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way  than  that  the  one  experimented  upon  the 
flow  of  pure  water  through  pipes,  the  others 
calculated  upon  the  flow  of  sewage, — sewage,  as 
you  are  aware,  containing  a great  quantity  of 
solid  matter  in  suspension,  that  would  materi- 
ally retard  its  velocity,  and  consequently  its 
discharge.  If  the  experiments  made  in  Greek- 
street  were  intended  as  a “ practical  illustra- 
tion ” of  the  flow  of  sewage  in  the  drainage  of 
a town,  from  the  manner  in  which  those  expe- 
riments were  conducted,  viz.,  with  pure  water, 
the  results  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be 
erroneous,  giving  a greater  quantity  than  if  the 
ordinary  sewage  of  a town  had  been  used 
instead. 

Phillips,  in  his  evidences  before  the  Metro- 
politan Commissioners,  from  close  and  length- 
ened observations,  thinks  that  drains  should 
be  made  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  1 inch  of 
rain-fall  per  hour,  or  60  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
in  London,  where  the  mean  annual  rain-fall  is 
about  24  inches  ; while  the  annual  rain-fall  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Altrincham  is  much 
greater,  being  from  33  to  43  inches,  and  yet 
about  5 cubic  feet  per  acre  is  considered  to  be 
the  maximum  quantity  of  water  to  be  provided 
for  in  flowing  off  the  surfaces  even  in  times  of 
storms. 

These  statements  and  opinions  are  so  much 
at  variance,  that  I have  ventured  to  direct  your 
attention  to  them,  in  order  to  have  them  eluci- 
dated, as  they  seem  rather  to  perplex  the  prac- 
tical man  than  otherwise,  for  whose  benefit,  I 
presume,  they  were  more  especially  intended. 

Baylis. 


ENCROACHMENTS  ON  ST.  JAMES’S 
AND  THE  GREEN  PARK. 

I would  ask  what  necessity  there  can  he 
in  looking  at  the  plan  for  what  is  termed 
“improvements  proposed  in  St.  James’s-park, 
opposite  to  Buckingham  Palace,”  to  put  the 
country  to  an  expense  of  about  15,000/.,  when 
certainly  1,500/.  Would  accomplish  all  that  is 
required.  It  is  proposed  to  alter  the  present 
line  of  iron  railing  to  the  enclosures  of  St; 
James’s  and  the  Green  Parks,  to  which  there 
can  be  no  objection  ; but  why,  or  for  what 
reason,  the  present  ornamental  piece  of  water 
is  to  be  destroyed,  and  encroached  upon  by  a 
stiff,  formal,  and  unsightly  enclosure  of  iron 
railing,  which  is  estimated  at  15,000/.,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  conjecture;  there  is  no- 
thing gained  by  it,  and  it  is  not  of  the  slightest 
advantage  either  to  the  Palace,  or  much  less 
to  the  public. 

There  is  a sum  of  6,116/.  put  down  for  iron 
railing,  gates,  &c.  in  front  of  the  Palace.  What 
has  become  of  the  expensive  bronze  railing  put 
up  by  the  late  Mr.  Nash  ? Sub. 


PROTECTION  OF  ARTICLES  EXHIBITED 
FROM  PIRACY. 

Under  this  title  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Exhibition  Commission  have 
issued  a circular  calling  attention  to  the  passing 
of  the  new  Act  promised  by  them  fur  the  pro- 
tection of  new  designs,  inventions,  and  manu- 
factures from  piracy  while  being  exhibited  at 
the  great  gathering  of ’51.  After  pointing  out 
the  advantages  thus  obtained  for  “ original 
designs,”  however,  the  circular  goes  on 
to  state,  in  the  end  of  a paragraph,  that 
“it  is  necessary  that  intending  exhibitors 
should  clearly  understand  that  the  provisional 
registration  conferred  by  the  new  Act  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  articles  of  new  manufacture 
or  invention,  for  which  a protection  by  letters 
patent  is  necessary.”  In  fact,  the  new  act  of  grace 
“ for  the  protection  of  articles  exhibited,  from 
piracy  of  the  design,”  for  which  the  circular 
itself  reminds  the  reader  that  the  commis- 
sioners promised  that  “ arrangements  will  be 
made,”  turns  out  to  be  something  like  the 
play  of  “ Hamlet,”  with  the  part  of  the  prince 
himself  left  out.  As  observed  by  the  Journal 
of  Design,  while  thanking  the  Commons  for 
small  mercies,  “ all  that  the  new  law  now 
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enacts  for  ‘ provisional  registration  * is,  that 
ornamental  designs  and  ‘ utility  ’ designs 
may  have  it — a mighty  work  to  engage  the 
labours  of  Parliament— an  Act  to  save  the 
payment  of  fees  varying  from  Is.  to  10/.! 
which  the  Treasury  already  had  po\Ver  to  dis- 
pense with,  whilst  unpatented  articles,  for 
which  it  would  have  been  of  real  usefulness, 
are  excluded,  — after  the  Government  had 
attempted  to  include  them  ! 

“ But  this  was  not  all,  for  the  preamble  of 
the  Lords’  Bill,  which  Bet  forth  that  it  was 
expedient  f to  encourage  the  exhibition  of 
works  of  art,’  was  further  mutilated  in  the 
Commons  by  the  ungracious  omission  of  these 
very  words.  Is  the  poor  man,  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  a ‘ patent  ’ protection  at 
150/.  to  be  invited  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his 
ingenuity  and  labour,  and  to  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  pirates  ? Is  the  foreigner  to  be  ho- 
noured as  our  guest  that  we  may  rob  him  ? 
Is  the  pledge  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  be 
without  meaning?  We  are  in  the  dark  for  the 
present,  and  must  leave  manufacturers  and 
inventors  to  seek  a solution  of  these  questions 
themselves.” 


The  New  Stamp  Act. — The  New  Stamp 
Act,  13  & 14  Viet,  c,  97)  will  come  into  opera- 
tion on  the  11th  of  October.  It  contains 
twenty-one  sections,  and  a very  long  schedule 
of  the  new  duties  which  will  then  be  enforced. 
Among  the  provisions  are  several  of  a new 
character  with  reference  to  stamp  duties.  The 
allowance  of  “ one  and  a half  per  cent.”  to 
sellers  of  receipt  stamps  is  now  repealed,  and 
the  former  allowance  of  “ seven  and  a half  per 
cent,  made.”  The  stamp  duties  imposed  by 
various  statutes  are  repealed  by  the  new  law, 
and  the  duties  are  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners. 
The  stamp  duties  on  leases  for  one  year,  and 
on  bargains  and  Sales,  are  wholly  repealed. 
With  respect  to  money  received  expressly  for 
stamp  duty,  it  is  provided  that  persons  receiv- 
ing money  for  stamp  duties,  and  misappro- 
priating it,  are  to  be  liable  to  the  Crown  for  the 
amount  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which 
Court  is  empowered  to  enforce  payment  in  a 
summary  manner.  For  securing  the  payment 
of  stamp  duties  penalties  are  imposed,  with  a 
proviso  that  they  may  be  remitted  if  it  be 
proved  that  the  omission  to  stamp  within 
twelve  months  arose  from  “ accident,  inadver- 
tency, or  urgent  necessity.”  Documents  in 
courts  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  not 
having  a sufficient  stamp,  and  for  remedy  an 
additional  stamp  may  now  be  affixed. — Law 
Times. 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Society, — 
Among  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting  at 
Dolgelley  last  week,  was  one  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wynne  Ffoulkes,  M.A.,  on  “The  Site  of  the 
Last  Battle  fought  between  Ostorius  and 
Caractacus,  a.d.  51.”  He  argued  that  the 
place  was  Bricddyn,  on  the  borders  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, and  illustrated  his  opinion  by 
maps  and  plans.  The  paper  excited  much 
interest;  as  also  did  one  by  the  Rev.  Longue- 
ville  Jones,  inspector  of  schools  in  Wales,  on 
“The  Reparation  of  Castles  in  Wales  and  the 
Marches;”  and  William  Rees,  Esq.,  Llan- 
dovery, read  a paper  which  had  been  addressed 
to  himself  from  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Williams, 
of  Llandovery,  explaining  the  view  taken  by 
the  latter  on  the  best  mode  of  advancing  Welsh 
literature  and  antiquities. 

A New  Metal. — According  to  a paper 
read  before  the  Stockholm  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a new  metal  has  been  discovered  by 
M.  Ulgren,  and  has  received  the  name, 
“ Aridium,” — intended,  it  may  be,  but  rather 
unhappily  we  think,  to  contrast  with  “Iridium,” 
another  of  this  class  of  mongrel  metals. 
Aridium  is  found  principally  in  the  chrome* 
iron  ores  of  Reoras.  Its  oxides  show  some 
analogy  to  those  of  iron.  Metallic  aridium 
has  not  yet  been  obtained,  so  that  its  existence, 
after  all,  is  merely  inferred  from  analogy, 
though  doubtless  with  quite  sufficient  reason. 

London  Mechanics’  Institution. — ■ 
A conversazione,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
the  earliest  popular  scientific  institution  in 
London,  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  18th. 
This  institution  has  strong  claims  on  the 
friends  of  progress. 
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Submarine  Telegraphs. — A correspon- 
dent claims  for  Mr.  Walter  Hancock,  of  Strat- 
ford, Essex,  the  first  suggestion  of  a line  of 
telegraph  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  also  the 
insulation  of  the  wires,  first,  by  India-rubber 
and  shell-lac,  and  at  length,  on  its  introduc- 
tion, by  gutta  percha.  As  to  the  latter  point, 
we  have  at  least  always  understood  that  Dr. 
Faraday  first  pointed  out  the  insulating  pro- 
perty of  gutta  percha,  after  which  it  was  a 
matter  of  mere  unmeritorious  chance  who 
might  first  think  of  applying  it  as  an  insulater 
to  the  electro-telegraphic  wires.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  covering  the  wires,  however,  as  now 
practised,  there  is  certainly  some  ingenuity  dis- 
played : the  wire  with  its  covering,  as  a pro- 
vincial paper  observes,  resembles  a wax-taper 
with  its  wick — and  a pretty  long  taper  is  the 
30-mile  stretch  across  the  channel,  burning, 
electrically,  at  both  ends,  and  enlightening 
France  and  England  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  idea  of  this  submarine  telegraph  Mr.  Han- 
cock is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Messrs.  Cook 
and  Wheatstone  in  1842. 

Daguerreotyping  in  America. — It  is 
believed  that  the  present  number  of  persons 
directly  engaged  as  Daguerreotypists  in  the 
United  States,  is  ten  thousand  ; to  which  may 
be  added  at  least  five  thousand  who  obtain 
their  living  from  indirect  connection  with  the 
art,  by  the  manufacture  of  plates,  cases,  che- 
micals, and  apparatus — or  that  the  aggregate 
supported  in  the  Union  by  this  means,  cannot 
be  far  short  of  fifteen  thousand  persons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Brady 
of  that  city,  is  about  to  establish  a new  and 
important  improvement,  viz.,  the  process  of 
taking  pictures  on  ivory,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Daguerreotype  art. 

Ventilation  of  the  Courts  of  Law. 
— We  understand  that  the  Courts  of  Exche- 
quer and  Common  pleas  at  Westminster  are 
about  to  be  ventilated  by  the  steam-jet.*  The 
arrangements  are  settled,  and  preparations  are 
making  by  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Gurney.  Fresh 
air  is  to  be  brought  in  at  a high  level  above  the 
courts,  and  the  vitiated  air  withdrawn  by  a 
separate  jet  from  each  court.  The  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Wm.  Clark,  late  of  King’s 
College. 

Another  Shakspeare  Portrait.  — A 
painting  was  submitted  to  us  last  week  which, 
if  not  a genuine  portrait  of  our  immortal 
Shakspeare,  an  assertion  we  would  not  venture 
to  make,  is,  at  all  events,  an  interesting  pic- 
ture. It  is  well  painted  ; has  a fine  expression 
of  countenance,  with  a beard  and  moustache, 
as  in  the  Chandos  and  the  Jansen  portraits, 
and  rings  in  the  ears.  The  canvass,  unques- 
tionably old,  has  not  been  lined.  On  the  top 
of  the  picture  appear  in  raised  letters,  rudely 
formed  with  the  pallet-knife  and  a composition 
of  some  sort,  Gulielmo  (sic)  Shakspere,  painted 
over  with  the  field  of  the  picture.  Below  the 
name,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  head,  is 
JEt.  47 ; and  on  the  right-hand  side,  A.D.  1611. 
The  picture  belongs  to  Dr.  Parkes,  of  Great 
Marlborough-street,  in  whose  possession  it  has 
been  for  some  years,  unregarded  until  a few 
days  ago. 

Great  Improvements  in  Farringdon- 
STREET. — By  an  Act  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  for  making  fresh  charges 
on  “The  London  Approaches  Fund,”  the 
commissioners  for  the  Farringdon-street  and 
Clerkenwell  improvements  are  empowered  to 
raise  88,000/.  on  that  fund,  and  the  Improve- 
ment Committee  have  been  instructed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  without  delay. 

Bristol  Athenaeum. — The  members  of 
this  thriving  institution,  finding  their  present 
accommodation  in  every  way  now  too  much 
straitened  for  them,  have  unanimously  re- 
solved “ to  obtain  estimates  of  the  cost  of,  and 
the  plans  for,  a new  Athenaeum  building,  and 
that  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
shall  be  thrown  open,  by  advertisement,  for 
public  competition.” 

Veneering  : a Royal  Knot. — At  103, 
Newgate- street,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  seen  a 
mahogany  veneer  knot  with  a profile  of  her 
Majesty  in  it,  “ so  true  that  all  acknowledge 
the  resemblance.” 


tj  A1  Jr10  Institution,  Regent-street, 

liaeliliotloer  is  delivering  a very  interesting  lecture  ‘ 
jetot  steam,  which  some  of  our  young  readers  woul 
nstructivo  as  well  as  amusing. 


Lucifer  Matches. — According  to  Mr. 
Mayhew,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  one 
steam  sawing  mill,  visited  by  him,  the  average 
number  of  splints  made  for  lucifer  matches  is 
156,000  gross  of  boxes  a year,  each  box  con- 
taining fifty  splints— altogether  sixty  millions 
of  matches.  For  the  manufacture  of  this 
quantity  400  cubic  feet  of  timber  are  used  in  a 
week,  averaging  eight  trees,  or  400  large  trees 
a year  for  lucifer  matches  only,  in  one  mill. 
It  is  no  longer  a joke  to  say  a man  who  deals 
in  matches  is  a timber-merchant. 

The  Parks. — Public  attention  has  been 
directed,  by  The  Times,  to  the  state  of  the 
parks,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended  in 
name  of  them,  though  not  on  them, — an 
amount  which  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  the  horti- 
culturist, declared  to  he  sufficient  to  convert 
them  into  beautiful  gardens,  and  keep  them  so, 
if  expended  every  year  with  ordinary  judgment 
and  in  a right  direction.  Even  on  the  present 
imperfect  scheme  they  are  badly  kept  up,  trees 
falling  into  premature  decay,  drainage  wanted, 
&c. 

Wide  Estimating. — We  send  you  with 
this  the  amounts  of  tenders  received  for  the 
Bursledon  parsonage-house,  offices,  and  stable 
building.  Messrs.  Hinnes  and  Bedborough, 
architects.  Quantities  were  not  supplied. 
The  difference  is  startling. — A.  B. 

Burton  (London) .£2,791 

Pink  (Nickhatn) 2,175 

Fry  and  Newton  (Bitterne) 2,150 

Newman  (Botley)  2,115 

Bedborough  (Windsor)  2,007 

Bull  and  Cozens  (Southampton). . 1,896 

Peel  Memorials. — It  is  proposed  to 
unite  the  suffrages  of  the  various  Peel  Memo- 
rial Committees,  in  an  endeavour  to  realise  the 
sum  of  124,000/.,  required  to  complete  the 
fund  necessary  for  erecting  churches  in  the 
remaining  eighty-six  of  the  new  districts 
formed  under  Peel’s  Act  for  subdividing 
populous  parishes.  These  it  is  proposed  to 
call  the  “ Peel  District  Churches,”  and  in 
each  to  erect  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  baronet.  A central  memorial  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  procure  contributions. 

Retrogression  of  Plasterers. — There 
is  a house  in  Feversham  having  ornamental 
plastering  for  the  outside  front  in  firm  and 
good  condition,  bearing  the  date  of  1699,  thus 
showing  that  it  has  been  done  151  years.  At 
another,  in  the  same  place,  erected  only  two 
or  three  years  since,  the  first  plastering  entirely 
failed,  upon  which  it  was  removed,  and  re- 
plastered : the  second  plastering  also  failed, 
and  it  has  now  been  partially  done  a third 
time.  This  house,  however,  faces  the  south- 
west, whilst  the  first-mentioned  faces  the 
north-east ; but  there  is  another  house  in  the 
town  having  ornamental  plastering  for  its 
front,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  bearing 
the  date  of  1697,  thus  having  stood  153  years, 
and  faces  the  south-west. — Morning  Herald. 

Associate  Labour  Conference. — At 
Manchester,  a number  of  delegates  have  assem- 
bled to  discuss  mutual  interests,  “ so  as  not 
to  give  offence  to  any  party  or  class.”  Amongst 
them  is  one  from  the  stonemasons,  who,  in  a 
preliminary  discussion,  stated  that  they  were 
organised  throughout  England  and  Wales. 
They  paid  about  2,000/.  a year  to  tramps. 
They  had  also  an  accident  fund.  From  tins 
fund  they  allowed  members  who  might  be  dis- 
abled for  life  80/.  to  start  them  in  business.  If 
a member  was  killed,  they  gave  his  widow  8/. 
for  funeral  money,  and  40/.  towards  establish- 
ing her  in  business.  The  subjects  proposed  to 
be  discussed  are — wages — co-operative  asso- 
ciation and  mutual  exchanges — land  cul- 
tivation, &c. 

Fall  of  the  Bricklayers’  Arms 
Station. — Sir, — Had  the  poor  man  who  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  the  above  station  been  run 
over  by  a coal-waggon  or  drunken  cabman, 
would  the  coroner  have  told  the  jury  they 
were  not  to  look  at  or  examine  the  cause,  but 
only  the  effect  ? What  an  outcry  we  should 
have  had  from  some  of  the  great  men  at  the 
London-bridge  station ! It  must  be  satis- 
factory to  the  public  travelling  by  the  line  to 
see  you  have  taken  the  matter  under  your 
practical  surveillance,  and,  as  one  of  them,  I 
write  to  thank  you.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  look  in  at  the  London-bridge  station,  and 
the  public  will  thank  you  again,  as  you  may 
save  a few  lives  at  that  net-work  some  day  ? 
I give  my  name. — An  Admirer. 


Westbourne  Schools.  — On  Saturday 
week  the  first  stone  of  the  Westbourne  Schools, 
Westbourne-park,  Paddington,  was  laid  by  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird.  Mr.  F.  W.  Porter,  of 
Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury,  is  the  architect 
to  the  building,  which  will  be  of  fire-proof 
construction.  The  style  is  Domestic  Tudor, 
and  the  cost,  including  fittings  and  enclosure 
of  site,  about  2,500/.  The  contract  has  been 
taken  by  Messrs.  Winsland  and  Holland.  As 
yet  the  subscriptions  fall  far  short  of  the  sum 
required. 

Archaeological  Discoveries  at 
Burgh  Castle. — Sir  J.  P.  Boileau  has  not 
been  idle  since  he  purchased,  and  thereby 
saved,  this  famous  old  Roman  fortification. 
To  the  liberality  of  the  worthy  baronet  the 
antiquarian  world  is  indebted  for  some  in- 
teresting discoveries  recently  made  in  the 
course  of  excavations  for  some  time  car- 
ried on  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H. 
Harrod,  the  secretary  of  the  Norfolk  Arcbieo- 
logical  Society.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  western  side  of  the  camp,  which  overhangs 
the  banks  of  the  river  Waveney,  was  ever  en- 
closed is  now  set  at  rest,  the  foundations  of  a 
wall  having  been  ascertained  to  exist.  One 
of  the  gates  has  also  been  more  perfectly  de- 
veloped, and  an  apartment  17  feet  square  found 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  south  wall. 

Rating  in  Regent-street. — Several  of 
the  residents  in  Regent-street  have  allowed 
themselves  to  he  summoned  to  the  Court  in 
Marlborough-street,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
grounds  on  which  the  recent  rating  has  been 
based,  the  Woods  and  Forests  having  made  a 
great  advance  on  the  previous  amount.  Com- 
plaint is  also  made  of  inequality,  and  a case 
will  be  taken  to  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook. — With  re- 
ference to  our  notice  last  week  of  the  intended 
works  here,  the  architect  informs  us  that  the 
window  about  to  be  opened  is  the  east  window 
which  was  bricked  up  in  1796,  and  not  one  in 
the  transept.  For  the  screen  at  the  west  en- 
trance, he  has  the  original  drawing. 

The  New  House  of  Parliament  pre- 
sents a melancholy  appearance.  It  is  gutted 
to  the  bare  walls  and  iron  floor-joists.  Some 
correspondents  are  very  angry  with  us  for  not 
abusing  Mr.  Barry  for  the  failure  : we  desire, 
however,  to  know  something  more  of  the  right 
and  wrong  of  the  case. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
A monthly  general  meeting  was  with  some 
difficulty,  and  after  considerable  delay,  got 
up  last  week,  at  which,  after  various 
works  were  ordered,  it  was  stated  that 
with  a view  to  provide  adequate  drainage  for 
the  International  Exhibition  Building,  the 
commissioners  had  requested  permission  of 
Mr.  Alger,  a builder,  to  drain  it  into  his  sewer, 
lying  between  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks  and 
Kensington.  Mr.  Alger  had  accorded  per- 
mission gratis  for  one  year,  but  thought  he 
should  be  remunerated  for  a continuance  of 
the  drainage  for  a further  period.  The  court 
accepted  the  offer,  which  was  passed  in  the 
usual  form.  It  was  then  ordered  that  the  re- 
duced sheets  of  the  Ordnance  map,  on  a scale 
of  12  inches  to  a mile,  be  sold  to  the  public  at 
2d.  a sheet,  the  map  comprising  forty-four 
sheets  in  all.  A suggestion  has  been  made  to 
the  Court  to  convert  the  Thames  Tunnel  into  a 
connecting  sewer ! 

The  Marble  Arch  at  Buckingham 
Palace. — Workmen  have  been  for  several 
days  engaged  in  taking  down  the  marble  arch. 
They  get  on  but  slowly,  care  being  taken, 
seemingly,  to  remove  the  structure  without  in- 
jury. A square  enclosure  near  the  palace  has 
been  formed  for  their  deposit  in  the  meantime. 

Blackfriars  Bridge  has  given  a further 
intimation  of  its  sinking  state.  One  arch  is 
fairly  cracked  in  the  crown  and  visibly  flattened, 
while  another  has  exhibited  symptoms  of  also 
giving  way.  Men  have  been  engaged  with  a 
diving-bell  in  examining  the  foundations.  They 
ran  an  imminnent  risk  of  their  lives  on  one  oc- 
casion from  collision  of  the  barge  with  another 
while  the  bell  was  below  water. 

Iron  Trade. — The  masters  are  still  di- 
minishing their  make,  without  the  slightest 
prospect  of  improvement  in  their  sales,  much 
less  their  prices.  The  Scottish  pig-iron  trade, 
which  it  was  attempted  to  show  up  as  some- 
thing like  an  exception  to  the  general  dulness, 
has  been  found  to  be  in  a very  unsound  state, 
bolstered  up  by  a sort  of  scrip  for  the  nonce. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J.  O.,  jun.,”  “ IT.  G.  C.,”  “A  Competitor”  (under  our 
mark),  “A  Subscriber”  (ditto),  “Old  Builder  ” (ditto) , 
“G.  D.,”  "S.  H.,”  “J.  A.,”  “M.  M.”  “J.  W.” 
“ G.  T.  H.”  (notice  of  intended  erection  of  preenhouso 
must  be  given  to  the  district  surveyor),  “W.A.”  (the 
joking  seems  out  of  place),  “ Me.  W.,"  “ B.  T.,”  “ T.  M.” 
(wo  cannot  assist),  “ P.  H.  D.,”  “E.  H.  D.”  (declined 
with  thanks),  “ W.  G.” 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect \nz  advertisements 
should  bo  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  bo  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PEEL  TESTIMONIAL,  SALFORD.— 

TO  SCULPTORS.  ARCHITECTS,  AND  OTHERS- 
The  Cnminittce  are  desirous  of  inviting  Artists  to  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS  for  the  TESTIMONIAL  proposed  to  he  erected  in  the 
reel-park,  Salford,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart, 

The  Committee  ofler  no  opinion  ns  to  the  character  of  the  design, 
preferring  to  leave  that  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  intending 
competitors,  their  only  object  being  to  obtain  a composition  as 
effective  and  characteristic  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  will 

The  Committee  name  the  30th  of  November  for  the  delivery  of 
the  designs,  and  they  must  be  sent  to  the  Town  Hall,  Salford, 
nddressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  accompanied  with  a sealed 
letter  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  and  marked 
on  the  outside  with  a motto  corresponding  with  that  attached  to 
the  design. 

The  Committee  ofler  the  sum  of  501  to  the  author  of  that  design, 
ff  any,  wh ich  shall  be  selected.  This  sum  is  to  include  all  remunera- 
tion in  respect  of  any  future  drawings  and  specifications  that  may 
be  needed,  as  well  as  the  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  the 
testimonial.  They  further  ofler  the  sum  »f  25 1.  for  the  design  which 
shall  be  held  the  second  in  merit,  and  the  sum  of  101.  for  the  third  ; 
the  whole  of  the  designs  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  permanently  placed  in  the  picture  gallery  of 
the  Salford  Royal  Library  and  Museum  : and,  before  the  selection 
is  made  or  declared,  they  will  be  gratuitously  exhibited  to  the 
public  for  the  space  of  one  montli.  The  Committee  adopt  this 
course  in  order  to  give  the  competing  artists  the  best  guarantee  in 
their  power  that  their  selection  shall  be  impartial  in  all  respects. 

The  site  will  be  in  the  open  air  within  the  park,  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  proposed  erection  must  not  exceed  1, 2001. 

Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries. 

NATHL.  SHELMERDINE,) 


JAMES  RENSHAW. 
JOHN  G.  DEEMING, 
Town-hall,  Salford,  Sept  3rd,  1850. 


Hon.  Secs. 


► ATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON, 


r BROAD-STREET.  BIRMINGHAM, 
Patent  Galvanized  Iron. Guttering, 
rater  or  Gas-pipos,  Hooping,  Wire,  Ac. 
***  An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


IRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  k:nds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  Ac." 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  nnd  Fire-proof  Floors. 

‘ CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklocks, 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  arc  made  of  all 
sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  are  applied,  and  are 
strong,  secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

CHUBBS'  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  are  particularly  neat  and  portable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as 
effectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  &e , in  case  of 
fire,  and  arc  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglars. 

CHUBBS’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
Locks. 

CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  London. 


T'  EADBEATEIl,  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

-J  DETECTOR  LOCK  MANUFACTURER  to  HER 
MAJESTY’S  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE. 

LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb. 
LEADBEATKR'S  strong  wrought-iron  FIREPROOF  BGOK 
SAFES.  CHESTS.  DOORS  for  STRONG  ROOMS,  PLATE 
CLOSETS.  I’AIITY  WALLS.  all  ..f  the  l-'«t  l.nl-c.  s.vuivd 
hy  LEADBEATE1C, S IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  and 
possessing  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  afford  PERFECT 
SECURITY  against  Fire  and  Thieves.  Extra  Strong  Casli  and 
Deed  Boxes,  Ac., sold  at  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach 
Of  all  classes. 

LEA  CHEATER'S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES,  for  securing  street  and  office  doors,  cannot 
be  opened  by  false  keys  or  picklocks. 

A large  assortment  on  hand  of  all  sizes  and  fitted  for  every 
purpose  at  LEADBEATER’S  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and  DETEC- 
TOR LOCK  MANUFACTORY,  125,  ALDEKSGATE-STREET, 
CITY,  LONDON.— Estimates  sent  by  return  of  post. 

A vacancy  for  an  apprentice— a small  premium  required. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A QUANTITY  of  RAILING  BARS  to 

he  SOLD,  at  61  per  ton.  nnd  some  BALCONY  PANELS,  at 
81.  per  ton,  at  J.  JONES’S  Iron  Wharf ; also  a large  stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Gutters.  Sash-weights,  Coal-plates,  Scrapers, 
Tile-lights,  Barrow-wheels,  Stable-fittings,  Ac.  fee.,  at  the  same  low 
prices.  J.  JONES,  Iron  Merchant,  Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  No.  <i, 
Bauksidc,  London,  near  the  Southwark  Iron  Bridge.  Prices  for- 
warded on  application. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell- street  (late  of 

Brick-lane.St.  Luke’s'.— J.J.  JONES  having  made  grentaddi- 
ctions  to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
ehe  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Irftn  Columns, 
iGirders,  Railings,  Gates.  Iron  Copine,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
(Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
[Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  aud  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Pirs,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  aud 
ilothcr  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates.  Ac. 

I BAKERS’  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
' Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
.'(Ranges,  fee.,  always  in  stock. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

31c8,  DKURY-LANE,  and  OHARLES-STREET,  DRURY -LANE, 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

(Solicit.  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
^PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
l either  structural  or  ornamental. 

1 Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing.  Ornamental 
'Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  aud  Street  Posts,  Tanks,  Pipes, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines ; Range  aud  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

•'  A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O G Gutters,  Air- 
Iri bricks,  Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  fee. 

I Plain  aud  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 

i Estimatesgivcn  for  Iron  Buildings.  Wrought-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors,  Book 
(Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  nnd  every  description  of 
(ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  aud  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

168,  DRU RY-LANE,  and  OHARLES-STREET. 


PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING. — A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leiccster-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

HAYWARD,  BROTHERS, late R.HENLY 

nnd  CO.,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERS  and  SMITHS, 
196.  Blackfriars-road,  and  117  and  118,  Union-street,  Borough. 
EUiptio  Stoves  from  2id.  per  inch.  Register  ditto,  from  5d.  ditto. 

3 2$  3 

Cast  RaiD-watcr  pipe  9d.  10a.  Is.  lcl  per  yard. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls.  6d.  p;r  cwt.  Cast  Lath,  10s.  ditto. 
11  2f  3 

Best  Cut  Clasp,  14s.  Od.  12s.  6d.  12s.  OcL  per  cwt. 

No.  4 5 6 


T'O  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs.  2JJ.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  6d.  6}d.  7jd.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  liars  nnd  bright  fittings— 

3 ft,.  21. 18s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  78.  4 ft.,  3 1 15a 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33a  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz  — 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

1}  1J  2 2}  3 inch  and  larger, 

14a  6d.  14s.  13s.  12s.  6d.  12a  per  cwt 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls.  6d.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  4a  6d.  5s.  6d.  7a  8a  10a  6d.  per  gros9. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswel  1-street,  Finsbury-squnre. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  nt  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  aud  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3- ft.  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boilers,  36a  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrough  t bars  nnd  bright  fittings, 58a  ca. 
Cast  Rain-water  Pipe| 

Cast  Gutters — 1 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 


Sheet  Floor  Brads.  11a  9d.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath.  1 Is.  per  cwt.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  6d. 

6-incli  2-Bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs  and  best  Furniture 
Patent  Spindles,  15s.  per  doz. 

fi-inch  3-Bolt  ltd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 


T H.  BOO 

OF  • and  Boobbyor 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  fee. 

. BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 

Warehouse,  No.  11.  Stanhope-street,  Olare-markct.  London,  for 
the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  Ac. , 
at  wholesale  pricea 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14a  6d.  14s.  6d.  13r.  8d.  13a  12s.  6d.  per  cwt 

11  11  2 2j  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

la  3d.  Is.  7d.  2a  2d.  2a  6d.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 6 ineh. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4s.  6d.  Da  6d.  7a  8a  10a  6d.  per  gross 

No.  1 9 3 4 5 6 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt.  Sash  Weights  5s.  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3a  6d.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 incites  5s.  each. 


. 8s. 


An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks.  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  nnd  Latches,  of  every  description,  nt  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  en  suite. 

B.  and  Co.  are  the  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS.  Ac , so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  2"0 
years,  for  the  supply  of  goods  from  the  best  manufactories  at  the 
lowest  prices. 


T 


O BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

nnd  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

1.  14a  6d.  13s.  6d.  13a  12s.  6d . per  cwt. 

2J  1 


Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 


16  18  2d  in. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 
lOd.  la  Id.  Is.  5d.  Is  8d.  per  yard. 
21  3 3}  4 inch. 

Be.st  London  Glue.  38a  per  cwt. 

Cnst  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  HI.  10a  per  toa 
Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TU3KMS-NET  CASH. 

A price-list  mnv  lie  had  on  applicalioa 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongirs.  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

Sand 6.  Brond-strcet,  Bloomsburv.Londoa 
AGENTS  FOR  LEA'S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Noa  53,  54,  and  55,  Wych-strect, 
Strand.  Established  1810.  Proprietors  nnd  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  nnd  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  nnd  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bcll-liangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  fiuger-plntcs,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  aud  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim,  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah's,  Chubb’s, 
and  Pitt's  Patent.— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranksof  alldescriptions, cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espngniolctte  bolts.  Ac.  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  travs,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES,  including  Rcdmund’s,  Smith's, 
Collinge’s,  Gerish's,  and  Cotterell’s  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  ofmerit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  shall  be  equally  as  low  as  those  of  any  other 


GRICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE.  18,  Walworth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2{d.  per  inch  ; Register 
Stoves,  0d.  per  inch. 

3-fect  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls.  od.  per  cwt 
Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

15s.  14s.  6<L  14s.  13s.  12s.  6d.  cwt 

1)  11  2 21  3 in. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  Od.  per  cwt. 

6-inch  2-bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches.  6s.  6d.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  Ac.,  on 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 


DEFRIES’  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

the  use  of  the  above,  a HOT  BATH  ran  be  obtained  in  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  provide 
itself  with  this  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost  placing  it 
within  the  means  of  all,  and  its  simplicity  within  the  management 
of  a child. — DEFRIES’  ECONOMIC  GAS  COOKING  STOVES 
are  adapted  for  a.l  establishments,  large  or  small,  nnd  need  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  for  their  cleanliness  and  economy.cn- 
tircly  dispensing  with  all  coal.  To  he  seen  daily  in  operation 
(Saturday  excepted)  at  221,  Regent-street,  nnd  also  in  acliou — 
Defries’  Dry  Gas  Meter,  40,000  in  use.  N.B.  The  apparatus  can  be 
applied  for  ail  heating  purposes. 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.—  /. 

WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING’S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  l e seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories, Ac.— TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  anv  yet  introduced.— J. 
WEEKS  nnd  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea. 


WARMING. — HOT -WATER  APPA- 
RATUS, with  improved  boilers,  requiring  no  brickwork, 
and  arranged  to  continue  in  action  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours 
without  attention  ; adapted  for  churches,  chapels,  conservatories, 
and  every  description  of  hulldine,  supplied  nnd  erected  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Also,  the  TniiRMANTEK  ION,  an  appa- 
ratus which  warms  without  injuring  the  air,  and  recommends 
itself  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  durability,  efficiency,  and 
economy  : especially  adapted  for  churches,  chapels,  halls,  or  build- 
ings only  used  occasionally.— Apply  to  SPILLER  and  TAYLER, 
Engineers,  Battersea. 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS  at  REDUCED 

PRICES. — Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters  (half-round  aud 
O GI,  Sash-weights,  Air  Bricks,  Ac.,  Drain  Gratings  ; also,  Sockot- 


Banksidc,  Southwark. 


OTTAM  and  H ALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street, 

- a line  together,  aud  may  he 

•d.jor  enamelled.  Castings  and  wrought- 
, Jon,  at  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Under- 
. d.  per  cwt.  Estimates  upon  application. 

COT  TAM  and  HALLEN,  2,  Wiusley-strcet,  Uxford-st,  London. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER.  No.  140,  Fleet-street,  London. 
^Thcse  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  aud 

H 1 1 1 1 n for  drawing  on  wood. 

H H II  for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering, 

H forsketciiing. 

H B hard  aud  black  for  draw- 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  fur  shading, 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

B B B B ditto  ditto. 


r country. 


LAMBERT’S  PATENT  HIGH -PRES- 

SURE and  SELF-ACTING  VALVE  COCKS  arc  war- 
ranted not  to  leak  under  the  heaviest  pressure,  and  to  be 
exceedingly  durable  ; they  have  been  continuously  m use  during 
the  last  four  years,  without  needing  even  repair.  The  hall  valves 
run  a full  bore  on  the  least  descent  of  the  ball  : the  friction  is  so 
exceedingly  slight  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  can  ever 
’ fixed  or  set  fast.  They  arc  also  much  cheaper  than  ai 
- — a s i, ; - ' 


HUBBUCIy’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.-ANNOUNCEMENT. 

For  MARINE  USES,  it  possesses  the  following  advantages  : — 
It  is  whiter  than  any  other  Paint,  and  retains  this  whiteness  for 
years,  unaffected  by  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
The  White  Paint  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  he  ns  white  as  the  year  before  when  newly 
painted.  Under  these,  and  other  circumstances,  when  every  other 

Saint  hitherto  known  aud  tried  has  failed,  the  “ White  Zine 
'aiut  ” has  preserved  the  fastness  of  its  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 
of  its  galvanic  action  on  iron,  it  enters  the  pores,  and  forms  an 
amalgam  of  the  two  meta's,  which  protects  the  iron  from  rust, 
decay,  or  incrustation. 

i. For  the  GENERAL  PURPOSES  of  the  decorative  painter,  the 
“White  Zine  Paint”  has  been  found  unparalleled  in  whiteness, 
clearness  of  colour,  durability,  and  beauty  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  ns  to  admit  of  nolhhing  equal  to  the  finest  coach  panelling. 

For  SANITARY  PURPOSES  the  " White  Zinc  Paint,”  is  valu- 
able. not  only  from  its  being  totally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  health,  but  from  its  combining  chemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases 
have  prevailed ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  with'it  are  at  once 
disinfected.  Paralysis  and  Painter’s  Cholic  are  avoided  by  its  use, 
as  well  ns  similar  results  to  the  occupnuts  of  newly  painted  rooms. 
Apart  incuts  may  be  immediately  occupied,  without  injury  to  tho 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution.  It  becomes 
cheaper  than  common  paint,  from  its  spreading  over  a much  larger 
surface.  2 cwt.  of  this  paint  covers  as  much  ns  is  usually  covered 
by  8 cwt.  of  white  lend.  Each  cask  is  stamped  with  the  name 
’■  Hubbuck— London, — Patent,"  as  the  style  of  the  Manufacturers. 
A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  manufacturers, 
THOMAS  HUBBUCK,  aud  SOM,  Colour  Works,  opposite  the 
London  Docks. 
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TJEDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 

XV  SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
nt  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  avejw 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  4 inch  toll  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  nt  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  limber, 
Deals  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery.  Laths.'  Ac. -Apply  at  E- SIMMS’S  (late > W.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basm. 

ATKINSON’S  CEMENT— This  Cement 

X\.  has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  nt  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
Its  arrival  in  London.  By  tlio  arrangement  now  made,  tho  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  aud  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  eeuuiue  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS, Millbank-strcct,  Westminster. 

T^EENE'S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

EL  for  internal  stucco,  arc  employed  very  advantageously  iu 

placo  of  wood  for  skirtiugs,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cemeut  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  iu  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  arc  essential.—.!.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Millbauk-strect,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 

'TMIOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

■ Merchant,  Bermondsey  Ncw-rond,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklavers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  nt 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  maimer.  Cut  dealsand  scantling  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogouv.  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  sc. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  iir  laths  ; wheelwrights'  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exohange  for  foreign. 

"PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

ST  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  briokwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  ccmont,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  aud  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  MiUbank-street, West- 
minster, and  3fi.  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 

IJRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

i FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1$  in.  yellow,  per  sq 90s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruco,  per  sq m Od. 

l „ „ „ ....  17s.  fid.  1 „ ,,  n ] is.  •!<]. 

H ” „ „ i4s.  9d.  I 1 „ „ ..  — 10s.  fid. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought-  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCIIBUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Kiug's-road,  Chelsea. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

JL  MANUFACTURED  hv  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN.  and  Co.  request 
refereuce  to  No.  290,  page  491  ; aud  also  Nos.  284  and  281,  pages 
343 and  351  of  "The  Builder."  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  wherehv  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cemeut  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement : it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydate,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  vvhntcver  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  nnd  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  tlint  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASl’DIN.  aud  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northflect.  Kent,  anil  ttieir  Whnrf.Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  nt  their  Depot.  4fi,  Hanovcr-strect,  Liverpool. 

GEORGE  HORATIO  WILKINSON, 

® JT  Timber  and  Mahogany  Merchant.  18(1,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  tli  c Eos  t e imCoun  ti  cs  Rail  way, 
lias  always  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  1 LOO  RING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  and  thickness,  well  seasoned  anil  ready 
for  use.  Timber  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices;  also  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plank,  board,  and  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 

ROR  SALE,  from  5,000  to  6,000  superficial 

J.  feet  of  prime  SCOTCH  LA RCH.  fit  for  flooring,  fencing,  or 
general  purposes,  being  from  10  to  12  feet  lone,  from  (1  to  8 inches 
wide,  and  1 inah  thick.  Also  a quantity  of  half-inch  board  of  the 
same  quality,  to  be  sold  cheap.— For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Mr.  GEORGE  BIRKIT,  Lower  Shadwcll,  London. 

rpHE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

JL  STUCCO. 

No.  4,  Porclicster-tcrrncc  North,  Paddington, 
15th  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  so. 
As  an  extensive  builder  I have  given  it  many  trials,  and  now  beg  to 
express  inv  perfect  satisfaction  with  it  The  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7th  September  last,  not  a brick 
having  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  Juno!— that  is  to  sav,  in  three 
months  and  one  week ! I stuccoed  the  walls  throughout  with 
Parian;  papered  some,  painted  and  marbled  others;  and  the 
whole  work  has  been  dry  and  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say 
no  more.— I am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

WM.  SCANTLEBURY. 

Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Nine  Elms. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rpIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

S.  and  BATTENS,  Ac., Sown  on  the  mostapproved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  nnd 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Gro«venov 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
chargo. 

Address  to  HENRY  80UTIIAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  nnd  Planing 

MARTIN’S  PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  oa  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  nnd  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
tlint  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal  use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  101  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  iu  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  nllowingabout  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  oue-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  STEVENSand  SON.at  their  l’lasterand  OementWorks, 
18«.  Drurv-lane,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  iu  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  Ao. 

nPHOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 

-i-  neeted  with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  an  exten- 
sive Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  PLASTER 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the 
very  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
supply  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

WORKS—  Tuscany  Wharf,  Regent’s  Canal,  Klngsland-road, 

DEPOTS  — Lee's  Wharf,  Paddington ; and  Phoenix  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone,  Plasterers’  Hair,  Ac.  Ac. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

/“^REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

vl  CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works,  Stockton.— RUTTY  nnd 
VEREY  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lins  Lime  and  Cement  as  usual  at  No.  2,  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only.  Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 

REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

X fl  CEMENT  -AGENTS. 

Messrs.  Freeman  and  Richardson,  fl.  South-wharf.  Paldington. 

Mr.  T Wylie Liverpool 

Wm.  and  E Knight Manchester. 

Mr.  O.  Brown  Glasgow. 

Mr.  J Harrison  Chester. 

Mr.  E.  Orver Oxford. 

Gibbs.  Cannings,  and  Co.'s  Glazed  Pipes,  Bricks,  Ac. 

mill. DEBS  AND  CONTI!  \CTORS. 

HPARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

JL  during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  poBt  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.—  WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 

/PJ.REY- STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers, 

’A  fl  M erst  ham  Lime  Works,  near  Reigate,  beg  to  offer  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grev-Stonc  Lime  Us,  ud.  per  Yard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  0d.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  Is.  Cd.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
nil  goods  stations  on  the  Loudon  and  Brighton,  nnd  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
tlie  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Anns  andCroydon  Stations.nnd 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery 7s.  p'r  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works  ; 8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles  ; In  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  oil  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  oliarged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  Best-— Address.  Merstham,  near  Reigate,  Croydon;  or  Youl’6- 
placc,  Old  Kent-road. 

OAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

6L  Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  or 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 

KINGTON,  1‘OLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
14,  JOIIN-STREET,  ADELPHI.  - N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 

1 IGHT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE 

B ^ ROOFING.— CROGGON'S  Patent  Asplmltc  Roofing  Felt, 
and  Inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls,  sold  iu  rolls  32  inches  wide. 
Id.  persquaro  foot : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radia- 
tion of  heat,  and  deadening  sound  ; aud  sheathing  for  ships’  bot- 
toms, on  which  the  copper  lies  smooth.  Samples,  directions,  and 
testimonials  scut  by  post.— CROGGON  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgatc-hill. 

,4t\  fl 

fJELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

fl-fl  is  ready  for  use,  aud  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-pnint. 
For  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  thecxact  appearance  of  FINE 
CUT  STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  ltomnu  Cement,  or 
any  other  plastering,  nnd  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt,  at  8s.  15s.  and  21s.,  casks 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence : not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years, 
and  therefore  well  Buited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2s. ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  9d. ; greens  and  light  colours,  4a  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co., 2,  Wellington-strect,  Goswell-street. 

ORNAMENTAL  LAVA. 

PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

-E-  Manufactured  only  by 

Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI, 

For  the  INTERIOR  of  CHURCHES,  MUSEUMS.  HALLS, 
VESTIBULES,  CONSERVATORIES.  Ao.  Ac.;  for  Foot  Pave- 
ment, Flooring,  Covering  Railway  Arches,  Terraces,  Roofs,  Ac.  Ac. 

SAMPLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION.  List  of  Prices.and  every 
Particular,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  (i,  Ouildliall-Chambers 
Bnsinghall-strcct,  City  ; and  at  the  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

TO  HNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PAINT. -The  .attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solioited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent md  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beautv,  dura- 
bility, imperviimsncss.and  cheapness, are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
SIAN ENT  IV  ASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  an  article  which  has  long  beon  wanting  for  stucco  aud 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off' ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  waslies ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kiud  ; it  lias  no 
caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  os  stone  ; 
vJY*.5™y  1,0  clcilned  w'i,h  a brush  aud  water.  The  merits  of  the 
4 AI  M1  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  nil 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
steel-yard,  U pper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
lealers. 

IMPORTANT  TO  OIT,  AND  RAILWAY  GREASE  MER- 
CHANTS AND  FACTORS. 

POR  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

or  may  be  delivered  to  anv  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product  by  distillation  of  BITUMINOUS  SCHALE,  or  8CHIS- 
TUS.  "LIQUID  BITUMEN,"  containing,  1st,  a Volatile  Oil,  or 
Mineral  Spirit;  2nd,  an  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd,  a Fatty 
Mineral  Oil ; 4th,  Porafinc  ; 5tli.  Grease,  slightly  alkaline  ; 6th 
Tar.  The  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  ns 
a solvent,  nnd  mav  he  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  most 
highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  may  be  used  for 
spirit  and  camphine  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  very  volatile 
will  dissolve  iu  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  il 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  and  prevents 
their  becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  admirably  adapted  for  lubri 
eating  machinery,  and  contains— the  4th,  Parafine,  which  is  easily 
obtained  by  crystallization,  and  requiring  but  little  treatment  to 
make  excellent  candles.  The  5th,  Grease,  superior  to  animal  oil  or 
fat  for  the  use  of  carriages.  The  fith.  Tar,  perfectly  black,  very 
siccative,  and  which  may  be  used  generally  for  all  purposes  o 
varnish,  and  where  miuci'nl  tar  is  employed. — Any  further  infor 
motion  mav  he  obtained  cither  of  Mr.  W.  0.  HOMEKSHAM 
Schiste  Works,  Weymouth  ; or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  CIIEFFINS,  11, 
Southompton-buildings,  Chancery-lone,  London. 

FIRE  STONE,  of  superior  quality  and  at 

reduced  prices,  from  a new  quarry,  close  to  the  Reigate 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRY  MEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 


Market  wharf,  regent’s-park 

BASIN.  - MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders,  Masons,  and  othcre,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone;  also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac..  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prioes  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  TarpauUngs  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphous,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Limo  and  Hair,  Ii  ine 
Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


B 


ATH  STONE.  — RANDELL  and 


SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
„nd  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders.  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSIIaM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  reoeived 
at  Market  Wharf,  Regent’s-park  Basin. 


BATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

Railway  Station.  Paddington. — EDWARD  FLUESTER 
respectfully  informs  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  Borehill  Ground  Stone,  Corshamdown, 
Coombedown,  and  Farlcighdown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 
the  lowest  prices.  Paiuswiek  Stone  in  blocks  and  slabs  of  any 
thickness  always  on  hand.— N.B.  Stone  and  other  goods  lauded 
and  carted.  


B 


ATH  and  BOX  WEATHER  STONE.- 


Iiitects,  Builders,  and  others,  that  ho 
still  continues  to  supply  the  best  Combe  Down  and  Lodge  Stile 
Stone. — H.  S.  also  begs  to  auuounce  that  he  has  opened  two  exten- 
sive quarries  on  Box-hill,  from  whence  he  is  able  to  supply,  to  any 
extent,  the  best  Ground  Weather  Stone  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.- N.B.  Ashler,  Quoins,  and  llangework  cut  to  order.— 6,  St. 

■*  ■ ■ • am  nbc,  r " 


Mark's -place.  Widcombc,  Hath. 


Devon  haytor  granite  com- 
pany, fill,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  CITY.-Appli- 
cations  to  be  made  for  tho  remaining  Preference  Shares  addressed 
to  the  Directors,  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  as  above,  or  to  tho 
Solicitors,  MESSRS.  HODGSON,  CONCANEN,  and  WOYES, 
" Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  where  prospectuses  may  also  bo  had.  Tho 
5 L each  ; first  payment  li  per  share. 


shares  a: 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS.— LUARD.  BEEDUAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  and  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AURIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  liner,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 
RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranvillc  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
' irfai 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs,  Caen  (propridtaire  des  CarriSrcs  il  Allemagne), 
offers  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alle- 
maguc.  at  Is.  Id.  per  cubic  foot,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons 
(free  of  expense),  from  the  depdt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  W harf, 
14,  Forc-strcet,  Limehousc.— Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities. — 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  aiy  part  of  the  coast,  c 


the  same  terms. — Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  at  the  Office,  3!), 
Stoncy-strcet,  Borougii  "Market;  or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  tho 
Wharf.— Samples  to  be  seen,  and  references  to  be  had,  at  Mr. 
MARSH'S.  No.  3,  Charlotte-row, near  the  Mansion  House. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SI/ATE  SLABS, planed  both  faces,  will 
be  senton  application  (postpaid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prioes  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  tho 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  "the  Public  gcnerally.-MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  hia 
patent  tlmt  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  ami  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble —Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
aud  a hook  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  qerns.  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings.  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 19  and  50,  Upper  Belgravc-place. 


BROCATELLO  MARBLE. — A fine  parcel 

of  this  rare  aud  valuable  marble  has  just  been  imported  in 
blocks  of  advantageous  sizes,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  wharf,  No.  17, 
Milllmnk-street,  Westminster. 


VEINED  MARBLE.  — TO  MASONS, 

BUILDERS,  Ac.— NOW  on  KALE,  at  the  Marble  and 
Wood  Sawing  Mills.  Commercial-road,  Pimlico,  a LARGE  AS- 
SORTMENT of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the  following 
low  prices  for  Cash  : — 

J inch  la  3d.  per  foot  super. 

1 inch is.  Ud.  „ 


TO  MASONS. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

-The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  at  their  Manufactory,  ESHER-STREET,  near  Millbank, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz.  :— 

1 inch,  at  is.  2d.  per  foot. 


?.  4d. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  61  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
nglish,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTMC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. *c.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  nre  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces— cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON'S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


PLASTERERS’  HAIR  and  HAIR  FELT 

MANUFACTORY,  Neckingcr-road,  Bermondsey. 

R.  TOSSWILL  begs  to  inform  builders,  engineers,  anil  con- 
sumers of  hair  generally,  that  lie  has  on  hand  a large  stock  of 
prime  WINTER  HAIR,  suitable  for  plastering  or  foundry  pur- 
poses, which  will  be  delivered  in  quantities  exceeding  5 cwt.  free 
of  expense,  anywhere  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  London.  Also,  any 
quantity  of  IMPROVED  PATENT  HAIR  FELT,  to  go  under 
slates,  or  for  covering  boilers,  steam-pipes,  &c.,  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat  and  deadening  sound.  In  consequence  of  com- 
bining the  manufacture  of  felt  with  that  of  hair  on  the  same 
premises  (thereby  superseding  the  necessity  of  a middle  party),  lie 
is  enabled  to  render  this  article  at  n considerable  reduction  in  price. 
All  communications  by  letter  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

SOLE  CONTRACTOR  TO  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 
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more  than  one  occasion  we  have 
urged  our  young  readers  to  lose 
no  opportunity,  during  the  long 
days,  of  seeing  such  works  of 
nature  and  of  art  as  are  access- 
ible to  them.  We  have  said,  and  we  say  again, 
see  all  the  finest  buildings,  and  the  grandest 
views,  and  the  best  pictures  you  can  get  at : 
by  accustoming  the  eye  to  what  is  good,  it  will 
be  gradually  led  to  reject  what  is  bad.  When 
you  have  a leisure  day  get  off  to  some  of  the 
old  churches  near  you,  or  to  one  of  our 
cathedrals,  and  fill  your  note-book  and  your 
sketch-book  with  records  of  what  you  see  and 
what  you  think:  such  jaunts  invigorate  the 
body,  give  tone  to  the  mind,  and  enlarge  the 
store  of  materials  on  which  it  may  afterwards 
work.  Professionally,  too,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  see  what  the  best 
masters  of  our  art  have  done,  so  that  we  may 
begin  where  they  have  left  off.  The  dwarf  on 
the  giant’s  shoulders  sees  farther  than  the 
giant.  “ In  every  pursuit  of  art  or  science,” 
said  the  late  Sir  Martin  Shee,  in  one  of  his 
addresses  to  the  Academy,* * * * §  “ it  is  essential 
that  we  should,  as  early  as  possible,  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  by 
those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  same  career. 
If  we  neglect  this,  we  invariably  over-estimate 
our  attainments ; — we  forfeit  all  the  advantages 
which  result  from  the  accumulated  experience 
of  ages,  and  fancy  that  we  have  made  great 
progress  in  our  journey  before  we  have  achieved 
even  its  first  stage. 

“ In  the  arts  of  imitation,  particularly,  the 
acquisition  of  this  previous  knowledge  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  In  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  the  first  dawn  of  talent  appears  to 
be  broad  day;  and  the  manufacturer  of  a wig 
block,  who  has  never  seen  a higher  effort  of 
sculpture,  will  consider  himself  a skilful  artist. 
When  we  have  clearly  ascertained,  by  the  con- 
templation of  celebrated  works,  all  that  the 
powers  of  genius  have  been  competent  to  per- 
I form,  we  see  at  once  what  is  required  of  us — 

' we  see  what  is  attainable  in  that  which  has 
I been  attained.  We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
1 the  slow  pace  of  individual  progress,  but  pre- 
I pare  to  move  on  with  the  great  collective  mass 
( of  talent.  The  mist  of  self-delusion  is  dis- 
[ pelled,  and  we  measure  ourselves  by  a standard 
t that  reduces  us  to  our  proper  dimensions.” 

We  had  a few  hours  to  spare  the  other  day 

i in  Somersetshire,  during  the  pause  of  a busi- 
r ness,  and  a good-natured  friend  who  knows 
v we  practise  what  we  preach  in  this  respect,  and 
s are  al  ways  anxious  to  see,  however  slightly  we  may 
b be  able  to  profit  by  what  we  see, — offered  us  the 
n means  ofrefreshing  our  recollections  of  Chepstow 
t and  Tintern.  Shakspeare  supplied  us  with  an 

ii  answer, — “ We  greet  thy  love, — not  with  vain 
jll  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous,  and 
liv  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to  it.”  And  so 
kin  half  an  hour  we  were  off,  rattling  through 
apart  of  Gloucestershire  to  the  Aust  passage, 
jv where  a boat  took  us  across  the  Severn  to  the 
j.VMonmouth  side,  not  without  convolutions,  to 
pavoid  the  current,  sufficient  to  make  a bad  , 
^sailor  wish  that  the  projected  bridge  here  had 
hibeen  carried  out.  The  most  difficult  part  of 

* December  10,  1837, 


such  a work  would  probably  be  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  return,  in  a pecuniary  sense,  for  the 
money  expended. 

Chepstow,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect, is  on  the  Wye,  near  where  that  river 
enters  the  Severn,  and  it  is  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  these  two  streams  which  renders  the 
views  around  so  singularly  beautiful  as  they 
are.  That  from  the  Windcliff,  for  example 
(justly  celebrated),  is  equal  to  any  thing  of  its 
kind  in  or  out  of  England, — a glorious  com- 
bination of  cliff  and  cleft,  wood  and  water. 
There  is  a natural  amphitheatre  of  hills  here, 
tree-covered,  and  the  Wye  steals  round  the  inner 
circumference ; beyond  is  the  Severn,  and  far 
away  in  the  distance  are  the  Cotswold  hills, — 

“ Dusk,  yet  clear  ; 

Mellow’d  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen.” 

An  extensive  view  is  not  without  a sadden- 
ing effect  on  the  mind, — a saddening  which 
chastens.  Southey  has  touched  one  source  of 
this  feeling  where  he  says  : — 

' “ When  I have  gazed 

From  some  high  eminence  on  goodly  vales, 

And  cots,  and  villages,  embowered  below, 

The  thought  would  rise  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
Amid  the  scene  so  fair,  not  one  small  spot 
Where  my  tired  mind  might  rest  and  call  it 
Home  ! ' ’ 

Tintern  Abbey  is  about  seven  miles  from 
Chepstow,  also  on  the  Wye,  and,  like  the  other 
Cistercian  abbeys,  is  in  a beautiful  valley.  As 
Byron  says  of  Newstead, — 

“ It  lies  a little  low, 

Because  the  monks  preferr’d  a hill  behind, 

To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind.” 

Like  all  the  churches  of  Cistercian  abbeys, 
Tintern  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  in 
plan  a Latin  cross.  The  roof  and  low  tower  at 
the  crossing  have  fallen,  but  the  rest  of  the 
building  remains  in  a fair  state.  The  abbey 
was  founded  in  1131,  but  the  style  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  is  the  Geometrical,  or  what 
used  to  be  called  Early  Decorated,  and  they  are 
to  be  ascribed,  therefore,  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 3th  century.*  It  is  all  of  the  same  period  and 
accordant ; the  west  window  is  very  beautiful,f 
and  so,  indeed,  are  all  the  details.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  see  so  fine  a building  roofless  and 
exposed : — 

“ And  questionless  here,  in  these  open  courts 
Which  now  lie  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather,  some  men  lie  interr’d 
Who  lov’d  the  church  so  well  and  gave  so  largely 
to’t, 

They  thought  it  would  have  canopied  their  bones 
Till  Domesday.  But  all  things  have  an  end. 
Churches  and  cities  that  have  diseases  like  to  men 
Must  have  like  death  that  we  have.” 

The  east  window  has  disappeared ; — as  we 
are  in  a quoting  mood  we  might  say  with  a 
poet  mentioned  just  now, — that 
“ A mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 

Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings, 
Through  which  the  deepened  glories  once  could 
enter, 

Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraphs’  wings, 
Now  yawns  all  desolate  — 

but  if  Mr.  Sharpe  be  correct  in  the  remarks  made 
in  his  recent  excellent  paper  on  Furness  Abbey,  J 
the  glass  was  probably  not  painted.  In  many 
other  respects,  the  asserted  characteristics  of 
Cistercian  buildings  are  borne  out  by  Tintern. 
There  are  no  sculptured  figures ; and  the 
chapter-house,  the  refectory,  the  hospitium, 
or  guest-house,  &c.,  all  follow  the  usual  ar- 
rangement. The  apartment  which  we  suppose 
to  be  the  hospitium  is  85  feet  long  and  28  feet 
broad,  and  has,  like  that  at  Furness,  a central 
range  of  columns  to  carry  the  vaulting.  The 
refectory,  which  is  84  feet  long  and  34  feet 
wide,  has  in  the  centre  of  the  west  side  a 

* Mass  was  first  celebrated  in  it  in  1263. 
t Thi9  window  i9  about  40  feet  high  and_25  feet  wide, 
j See  page  422,  ante. 


vaulted  and  groined  niche,  as  a reading  plac 
about  three  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment.* The  buttery-hatch  remains.  In  the 
north  transept  of  the  church,  the  flight  of 
steps  may  be  seen  which  communicated  with 
the  domestic  portions  of  the  establishment, 
and  enabled  the  monks  to  visit  the  church 
without  going  into  the  air. 

The  width  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  inside 
the  walls,  with  the  two  aisles,  is  75  feet  2 
inches ; each  aisle  is  exactly  half  the  width  of 
the  central  space.  The  whole  length  of  the 
church,  inside,  is  228  feet,  or  three  times  the 
width.  The  transept  has  an  aisle  on  the  east 
side  only  (as  at  Furness,  Fountains,  and  other 
places),  which  was  formed  into  chapels.  The 
width  of  the  transept,  including  the  aisle,  is  53 
feet  10  inches,  and  the  extent  from  north  to 
south  is  151  feet  2 inches,  or  again  nearly  three 
times  the  width.  The  church  is  peculiar 
in  this,  that  there  was  a low  stone  wall  con- 
necting the  main  columns  of  the  nave  and 
chancel,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  aisles.  The 
height  of  the  nave  to  the  vaulting  was  66  feet, 
but  there  was  a chamber  above  this  : and  the 
height  of  the  west-front  externally  is  nearly 
100  feet.'t" 

A portion  of  the  original  tile-paving  remains 
in  the  south  aisle  of  nave,  and  includes  some 
very  good  patterns,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  engraved.  It  is  suffering  from 
weather,  and  should  have  a penthouse  cover- 
ing. There  are  two  very  interesting  crosses, 
also,  just  outside  the  church,  which  are  much  in- 
jured through  lying  in  a gangway.  They  are  of 
the  fourteenth  century  : one  of  them,  inscribed, 
Jacet  Henricvs  de  Lancavt  qvandam  abbas  de 
voto,  has  a pastoral  staff.!  There  are  several 
other  monumental  slabs  scattered  about, — fur- 
ther evidences  of  the  wonderful  variety  with 
which  the  mediaeval  sculptors  expressed  their 
one  leading  idea  in  such  works, — the  cross. 

Tintern  Abbey,  as  well  as  Ragland  Castle, 
Chepstow  Castle,  &c.,  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort, § and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  his 
Grace  manifests  a laudable  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  these  interesting  specimens  of 
our  ancestors’  architectural  skill. 

Chepstow  Castle  has  several  points  of  in- 
terest : the  earlier  portions  of  it,  including  the 
lower  story  of  what  is  called  the  chapel,  are  of 
the  Norman  period,  but  the  insertions  and  ad- 
ditions of  a later  date  over-ride  these.  There 
is  an  almery  in  the  chapel ; one  of  the  chimney 
shafts  deserves  notice;  and  the  battlements  of 
the  keep  show  carved  figures,  rising  out  of  the 
merlons, ||  as  at  Alnwick.  The  ruins  occupy 
an  extensive  area,  and  are  situated  most  pic- 
turesquely. 

Remembering  that  Rickman  calls  Chepstow 
Church  “ a very  fine  specimen  of  good  Nor- 
man,” we  expected  more  than  we  found  there. 
And  yet  Rickman  may  have  been  right,  for  the 
church  has  been  restored  in  most  prosaic  fashion, 
and  now  exhibits  little  to  interest  the  student.  It 
is  a cross  church  of  considerable  size : the 
lower  part  of  the  tower,  Norman  in  style,  is 
open,  and  forms  a porch  to  the  west  entrance. 
The  interior  of  the  church,  with  its  flat  draw- 
ing-room ceiling,  and  huge  wooden  quasi 
Norman  pulpit,  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

* Oar  readers  will  remember  the  pulpit,  or  reading 
place,  in  the  refectory  at  Chester  Cathedral,  engraved  in 
a previous  volume. 

t Tintern  is  very  fully*  and  admirably  illustrated  in 
Sharpe’s  “ Architectural  Parallels.”  The  west  entrance  to 
the  church  is  divided  into  two  archways,  under  a circum- 
scribing arch,  and  presents  in  the  spandril  over  the  central 
column,  the  vesica  piscis. 

| These  slabs  are  engraved  in  Mr.  Cutts’s  “ Manual  for 
the  Study  of  8epulchral  Slabs.” 

§ It  was  granted  in  the  28th  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Henry, 
the  second  Earl  of  Worcester. 

II  The  rising  parts  of  a battlement.  The  spaces  are 
called  embrasures,  or  loops. 
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But  we  intended  gossipping,  not  grumbling, 
and  so  will  here  close  a brief  record  of  a plea- 
sant trip.  

SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ELUCI- 

DATION  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  DE- 
TAILS OF  SANITARY  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  sanitary  movement  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  important  social  questions  of  the 
arm  ; for  some  years  it  has  taken  up  the  atten- 
tion of  our  legislators  and  philanthropists ; a 
large  mass  of  evidence  has  been  industriously 
collected,  and  there  has  been  presented  an 
amount  of  proof  “ altogether  irresistible,”  of 
the  necessity  there  is  for  some  practical  mea- 
sures to  be  introduced.  And  since  it  has  been 
fully  proved  that  the  present  state  of  matters 
cannot  exist  without  incurring  danger  to  our 
social  condition,  men  eminent  in  their  re- 
spective professions  have  begun  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  carrying  out  of  efficient 
remedies.  Architects  and  engineers  consider 
the  question  as  closely  connected  with  their 
professions,  and  look  upon  the  field  thus 
opened  up  to  them  as  one  of  immense  import- 
ance. The  present  state  of  society  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion  demand  imperatively 
from  them,  “ as  absolute  and  indispensable 
arrangements,  all  those  combinations  com- 
mensurate with  the  claims  of  humanity,”  and 
it  is  by  their  “ professional  skill  and  experience 
that  such  measures  can  alone  be  effectively 
realized.” 

With  very  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  “ run  up  ” structures  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  real  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants.  Healthy  structural  arrangements 
are,  however,  fast  becoming  to  be  considered 
as  of  paramount  importance;  and  as,  in  all 
likelihood,  legislative  enactments  will  soon  be 
enforced  for  carrying  them  in  every  case  into 
effect,  it  has  become  a matter  of  necessity 
with  builders,  & c.,  to  have  a clear  under- 
standing as  to  the  requisites  for  such  improve- 
ments. 

With  a view  to  assist  practical  men  in  con- 
sidering the  improvements  to  be  adopted  in 
some  of  the  various  cases  that  may  be  presented 
to  them,  the  followingremarks  have  been  drawn 
up 

Before  entering  into  the  consideration  of 
other  matters,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice, 
very  briefly,  the  importance  of  a good  supply 
of  light,  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  houses,  and  the  necessity  there  is 
for  particular  attention  being  paid  to  this 
point.  Such  remarks  may  be,  by  some,  con- 
sidered as  altogether  unnecessary.  Parlies 
are  rather  apt  to  blame  the  window-tax,  as 
being  the  cause  of  all  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  on  this  head.  That  there  is 
truth  in  this  statement,  a glance  at  many 
of  the  houses  around  us,  both  in  town 
and  country,  will  amply  prove.  But  it  is 
not  always  so.  Else  why  should  window 
arrangements  be  made  in  such  a way  as  to 
exclude  a large  portion  of  the  light,  which 
would  otherwise  be  available?  We  could 
point  out  several  houses,  otherwise  well 
arranged,  in  a great  degree  spoiled,  gloomy, 
and  cheerless,  even  when  the  sun  is  up,  by 
the  clumsy  and  ill-devised  arrangement  and 
construction  of  the  windows.  The  slightest 
contrivance  (of  course,  first  prompted  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  a good  supply 
of  light)  would  easily  have  obviated  this,  and 
rendered  the  houses  in  every  way  faultless. 
We  are  now  writing  in  a district  not  many 
dozen  miles  from  a house  the  construction  of 
which  cost  no  less  a sum  than  32,000Z. ; and 
yet,  would  it  be  believed  that  the  entrance- 
hall  is  so  clumsily  lighted  that  in  broad  day  it 
is  a matter  of  difficulty  to  distinguish  its 
extent  or  the  objects  placed  in  it ! And  a hand- 
some corridor  is  completely  spoiled  from  the 
want  of  effective  light.  In  one  large  establish- 
ment the  whole  range  of  servants’  rooms  was 
miserably  lighted,  by  windows,  mere  pigeon- 
holes ; and  the  sills  so  high  from  the  floor 
that  no  one  sitting  could  take  advantage  of  a 
very  delightful  external  prospect.  But  the 
same  fault  can  be  found  with  numerous 
houses — where  the  sitting-rooms  are  com- 
pletely spoiled  from  high,  small  windows. 
Certainly  the  architects  and  builders  who  can 
commit  such  blunders  can  have  no  very  clear 
idea  of  the  importance,  in  a sanitary  point  of  j 
view,  of  a good  supply  of  light,  as  we  caqnqt 
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conceive  of  their  sinning  willingly  against  the 
light  of  reason. 

The  result  of  the  investigations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  light  has  proved,  that  a close  and  inti- 
mate connexion  exists  between  it  and  the  per- 
formances of  the  higher  functions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  existence.  Plant  a pea,  for  in- 
stance, in  a dark  cellar,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ? It  takes  root,  and  grows  doubtless  ; 
but  the  shoots  it  throws  out,  are  they  vigorous, 
and  possessed  of  that  healthy  green  colour,  the 
effect  of  the  existence  of  healthy  juices  ? No  ! 
pale  and  sickly  the  plant  droops,  growing  still, 
but  never  arriving  at  fructifying  maturity.  As 
with  vegetable,  so  with  animal  life : in  many  of 
our  large  towns  are  dark  cellars  and  rooms, 
lanes,  and  alleys,  in  which  the  glorious  light 
of  day  never  enters,  and  which  are  inhabited 
by  wretched  beings,— the  grown  up,  pale  and 
sickly, — the  young,  stunted  and  deformed.  Du- 
pytren,  a celebrated  continental  physician, 
mentions  the  case  of  a French  lady  whose  dis- 
ease baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  men.  This  lady  resided  in  a dark 
room,  in  which  the  sun  never  shone,  in  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  of  Paris.  After  a careful 
examination  Dupytren  was  led  to  refer  her 
complaint  to  the  absence  of  light,  and  recom- 
mended her  removal  to  a more  cheerful  situa- 
tion : the  change  was  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results — all  her  complaints  vanished. 
Returning  to  our  illustration  of  the  pea : in 
the  cellar  wall  make  an  aperture  admitting 
light;  however  distant  the  plant  may  be  from 
this,  it  will  instinctively  draw  near  it,  and  on 
reaching  it  fresh  green  leaves  will  soon  appear. 
And  so  in  the  case  of  hundreds  of  our  fellow 
countrymen,  who  live  almost  without  light ; 
supply  them  with  it,  and  many  of  their  dis- 
eases will  disappear.  Certain  it  is  that  defi- 
cient light  is  a powerfully  predisposing  cause 
of  disease  and  sickness. 

We  have  already  shown  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  placing  and  construction 
of  windows  of  the  houses  of  the  better  sort. 
It  is,  however,  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
labouring  classes  that  improvements  are  most 
desiderable.  In  such  places  the  requisites  (of 
windows)  to  be  considered  are — cheapness  of 
original  cost,  and  easy  repair  of  the  frames 
when  broken.  Cast-iron  frames  seem  to  pos- 
sess superior  advantages  over  other  materials ; 
but  strong  galvanised  iron  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage.  It  would  be  well  if  a certain 
size  of  square  could  be  universally  adopted  for 
certain  sizes  of  frame  for  the  houses  of  the 
labouring  classes.  One  very  obvious  advan- 
tage of  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  that 
the  exact  size  of  glass  would  be  manufactured  ; 
and  being  easily  obtainable  at  a low  rate,  could 
be  fastened  in  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
tenement,  without  the  aid  of  a special  work- 
man. At  present,  “ when  glass  is  broken,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  most  unseemly  substi- 
tutes; these  may  annoy  the  inmate  at  first, 
but  he  soon  becomes  habituated  to  them  ; one 
eyesore  prepares  him  for  another,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  same  slovenliness  and  disorder 
spread  over  the  whole  establishment.”  In 
remodelling  old  tenements,  we  should  recom- 
mend the  owners  to  consider  whether  the 
plan  of  inserting  cheap  durable  frames  which 
could  be  kept  up  at  small  cost,  would  not  be 
more  economical  than  repairing  the  old  cum- 
bersome and  expensive  ones  we  too  often  see 
in  these  times  of  improvement.  It  would  be 
well  for  mechanics  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  this  department,  to  the 
bringing  out  of  a plan  at  once  cheap  in  origi- 
nal cost,  and  easily  maintained  in  repair.  The 
fate  of  the  abominable  window-tax  is,  we  be- 
lieve, sealed  ; its  abolition  is  now  a mere  ques- 
tion of  time. 

Pure  and  sparkling  to  the  eye,  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  nourishing  to  the  body,  water, 
whether  it  murmurs  in  our  country  brooks 
and  streamlets,  flows  in  crystal  streams  in  our 
inland  rivers,  gushes  forth  clear,  cool,  and 
bright  from  the  hidden  springs  in  rocky  beds, 
or  spreads  itself  out  in  liquid  mirrors  in  the 
ponds  and  lakes  of  our  inland  solitudes,  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  a beneficent 
God  has  given  to  man — a gift,  the  rare  value 
of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated;  and  whether 
it  be  considered  as  a means  of  sustaining  life, 
or  as  conducive  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  a 
pure  and  plentiful  supply  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  dwelling-places  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Considered  as  an  aliment,  water  forms  an  im- 
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portant  constituent  in  the  food  of  man ; with-  ■ 
out  it  life  languishes,  and  death  arising  from  i 
its  want  is  one  the  sufferings  and  agonies  of  : 
which  are  horrible  in  the  extreme.  The  supply  ■ 
of  water  being  in  many  of  our  towns  notori-  • 
ously  deficient,  is  the  cause  of  many  evils,  both  . 
physical  and  moral ; habits  of  uncleanliness  i 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  both  personal  and 
domestic,  are  induced,  which  lead  to  reckless*  • 
ness,  dissipation,  and  crime.  It  is  a melan-  ■ 
choly  and  striking  fact,  that  in  those  districts  ; 
in  which  uncleanliness  is  most  prevalent, 
solely  from  want  of  water,  crime  most  abounds,  , 
and  not  only  so,  but  disease  in  their  filthy  un-  • 
washed  hovels  is  never  absent. 

From  the  agitation  on  the  subject  we  hope  1 
to  see  the  day  when  water  shall  be  as  plenti-  ■ 
fully  supplied  to  the  habitations  of  all  classes  ! 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  it  is  in  the  hills  i 
and  chalk  basins,  valley  streams,  and  moun-  • 
tain  reservoirs,  placed  there  for  beneficent  pur-  ■ 
poses,  but  to  obtain  which  that  labour  de-  ■ 
rnanded  of  all  men  must  be  first  expended.  , 
And  for  no  nobler  and  more  useful  purpose  : 
can  such  labour  be  bestowed.  The  benefits  ; 
resulting  from  copious  supplies  of  water  need  I 
not  be  here  enumerated,  they  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  all;  but  in  connection  with  an- 
other important  branch  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment, the  great  value  of  such  must  not  be 
overlooked.  We  refer  to  the  efficient  working  ! 
of  our  drains  and  sewers.  However  efficient  i 
these  may  be  in  point  of  position  and  con- 
struction, it  is  evident  that  without  an  easily 
obtained  supply  of  liquid,  by  which  their  con- 
tents can  be  removed,  they  cannot  fail  but  to 
be  almost  totally  worthless.  Water,  no  matter  i 
whether  “ fair  or  foul,”  is  the  only  sure  and 
economical  vehicle  by  which  the  matter  from 
the  houses  can  be  speedily  carried  off.  On 
this  subject  more  hereafter. 

The  movements  of  all  public  bodies,  legisla- 
tive or  otherwise,  are  proverbially  slow  and 
tedious,  so  that  it  will  likely  be  some  time  ere 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  every 
house,  no  matter  how  low  in  the  scale  of 
society  its  inhabitants  may  be,  provided  with 
unlimited  supplies  of  pure  and  wholesome 
water.  In  the  meantime  all  means  should  be 
taken,  not  only  for  the  economisation  of  the 
limited  supplies  which  may  be  given  to  us, 
but  also  for  taking  advantage  of  that  which 
Nature  grants  to  all  equally,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  “ the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust,” — “ rain- 
water.” It  is  a notorious  fact,  that  while  the 
inhabitants  of  large  and  populous  towns  are 
maintaining  lustily  that  they  are  wofully  stinted 
in  their  supply  of  water,  they  allow  to  run  to 
waste  gallons  upon  gallons  of  valuable  soft 
rain-water,  without  a single  effort  to  retain  a 
drop,  while  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns, 
“ wiser  in  their  day  and  generation,”  use  all 
available  means  to  catch  and  retain  the  de- 
scending showers.  These  are  not  designed  to 
be  regarded  as  useless,  but  are  sent  to  fulfil 
important  purposes — not  less  useful  in  the 
hard  paved  streets  of  our  crowded  towns,  than 
in  the  plains  and  fields  of  our  suburban  dis- 
tricts. We  have  heard  such  woful  waste  jus- 
tified, on  the  ground  that  the  rain  was  allowed 
to  run  into  the  drains  to  cleanse  and  flush 
them.  But  it  certainly  is  obvious  that  the 
same  effect  can  be  much  better  obtained  by 
first  using  the  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  thereafter  sending  it  down  properly-con- 
structed openings,  connected  with  efficient 
drains  and  sewers. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  tanks,  cis- 
terns, or  barrels  are  used  for  the  reception  of 
the  rain  water,  they  are  left  open  on  purpose, 
as  it  were,  to  receive  the  decomposing  and 
carbonaceous  matters  which  generally  float  in 
the  atmosphere  above  large  towns.  If  a sheet 
of  white  calico  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a 
still  day,  in  the  midst  of  a densely  populated 
manufacturing  town,  in  a short  space  of  time 
its  whole  surface  will  be  found  covered  with 
sooty  particles.  Now  this  process  is  going  on 
daily,  and  any  one  looking  into  the  cisterns 
in  the  back  yards  of  the  houses  in  Manches- 
ter, Stockport,  &c.,  will  see  a pretty  thick 
layer  of  soot  reposing  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Not  content,  then,  with  the  matters 
which  the  water  has  taken  up,  in  its  passage 
through  a sooty  atmosphere,  or  over  a sooty 
roof,  the  tanks  or  receptacles  are  left  open,  and 
no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  freeing  the 
water  by  filtration  from  the  particles  thus  im- 
parted to  it.  It  really  is  lajnentablQ  to  think 
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that  in  this  age  of  boasted  improvements  such 
an  absurd  arrangement  is  allowed  to  be  carried 
into  practice,  without  a trial  being  made  to 
improve  it.  Were  the  desideratum  to  obtain 
water  impregnated  with  sooty  particles,  we 
could  not  use  more  efficient  means.  To  place 
a cover  on  the  tanks  would,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, obviate  the  difficulty,  but  the  surface  of 
the  tank  for  receiving  water  would  then  be 
lost.  The  next  and  most  satisfactory  method 
would  be  the  adoption  of  some  simple  means 
of  filtering.  But  the  expense  of  this  would  be 
at  once  objected  to  : nevertheless,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  original  expense  would 
be  soon  repaid.  It  would  be  a very  amusing, 
if  not  altogether  useful,  task  to  calculate  the 
waste  of  money  occasioned  by  the  filthy  state 
of  rain  water,  especially  in  the  towns  of  Man- 
chester and  Stockport  alone.  To  purify  in 
some  measure  the  disgustingly  filthy  water 
obtained  from  the  cisterns,  especially  after  or 
during  rainy  weather,  flour  is  sprinkled  in  it, 
which  carries  the  contained  impurities  to  the 
bottom.  This  is  one  item  of  loss ; others 
might  be  mentioned.  Rain  water  from  the 
heavens  is  the  purest  we  can  obtain;  it  is 
then  the  wisest  course  to  fit  up  receptacles, 
by  which  this  may  be  collected  and  kept  as 
pure  and  uncontaminated  as  possible  for  the 
many  domestic  purposes  for  which  it  is  so 
well  adapted.  We  believe  that  such  a contriv- 
ance can  be  cheaply  fitted  up  to  every  house, 
and  that  the  important  advantages  derived 
therefrom  would  be  beneficial  in  many  points  of 
view.  People  are,  however,  very  apt  to  say, 
“Oh,  the  amount  obtained  yearly  is  of  such 
small  extent  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  the  expense 
of  collecting.”  “ Now,  there  is  nothing,”  as 
brother  Jonathan  says,  “ like  cyphering.” 
Mr.  Dempsey  says,  “ the  roof  of  a house  of 
the  average  dimensions  of  20  feet  square,  pre- 
senting a plane  surface  of  400  square  feet,  re- 
ceives at  least  S00  cubic  feet  of  rain  water 
annually,  or  about  4,800  gallons.”  Now  this 
quantity  is  equivalent  to  nearly  13^  gallons  per 
day.  We  really  wish  every  house  in  the 
kingdom  had  such  a supply.  But  allowing  only 
one  half  of  this  to  be  obtained,  surely  a suf- 
ficiently liberal  estimate,  it  is  certainly  worth 
the  collecting.  The  same  writer  says — “ If 
well  constructed  and  capacious  gutters  are 
provided,  this  quantity  may  be  collected  with 
little  loss  from  evaporation,  and  will  form  a 
reserve  stock  for  such  special  household  pur- 
poses as  it  is  specially  adapted  for.  This 
quantity  should  be  immediately  received  in  a 
filtering  tank,  and  the  best  available  method 
be  adopted  of  purifying  it  from  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  with  which  it  becomes  saturated 
in  passing  through  a smoky  atmosphere,  and 
flowing  over  roof  surfaces  covered  with  a de- 
posit of  similar  impurity.  An  economical  and 
well-devised  apparatus  for  effecting  this  pur- 
pose, and  applicable  to  private  and  public 
buildings  of  all  classes,  is  a desideratum  yet 
wanting  in  the  economical  supply  of  water.” 
As  a slight  contribution  to  the  attempt  to  ob- 
tain such  a valuable  desideratum,  we  offer 
the  following  hints  : — It  must  be  an  essential 
point  in  the  construction  of  such  a contrivance, 
that  no  lead  shall  be  used  in  parts  where  the 
water  is  allowed  to  remain  in,  or  even  pass 
through.  Slate  is  an  admirable  material,  but 
it  is  heavy  and  cumbersome.  Perhaps  gutta 
percha  would  answer.  A large  cistern  lined 
with  this  material  will  last  a long  time,  will  be 
cheap,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  will  it 
deteriorate  the  water.  The  pipes  also  by  which 
the  water  is  led  to  the  interior  of  the  house 
may  also  be  made  of  this  material.  If  the  rain 
water  is  made  to  pass  through  filtering  material 
made  with  coarse  pounded  charcoal  and  coarse 
gravel,  it  is  “ fitted  for  the  use  of  the  table,  and 
from  its  solvent  powers  it  makes  tea  admirably, 
with  a saving  of  that  commodity.”  A good 
I filtering  apparatus  must  be  attached  to  the  cis- 
I tern.  To  allow  of  the  water  entering  by  the 
! open  surface  of  the  tank  or  cistern,  without 
i exposing  it  to  the  following  soot,  a cover  should 
I be  made,  either  of  coarse  canvass,  wire  gauze, 

: or  small  perforated  zinc  plates.  A wooden 
I box  should  be  made  to  fit  loosely  into  the  top 
[ part  of  the  cistern,  or  it  maybe  on  the  outside 
[ edges ; this  box  is  provided  with  a perforated 
z zinc  bottom,  a layer  of  coarse  gravel  is  made 
t to  lie  on  this,  in  the  inside  of  the  box ; above 
l this,  a layer  of  coarse  pounded  charcoal,  then 
i another  layer  of  gravel  similar  to  the  first.  A 
P perforated  zinc  covering  stretches  across  the 


whole  surface  of  the  box ; this  not  only  pre- 
vents mechanical  impurities  from  mixing  with 
the  water,  but  tends  to  diffuse  the  water  (gush- 
ing from  the  pipe  leading  from  the  roof)  over 
the  surface  : the  water  not  gaining  immediate 
admittance  by  the  small  holes  beneath  the 
pipe,  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
zinc,  and  permeates  through  the  body  of  the 
filtering  material  at  all  points.  The  filter- 
ing box,  instead  of  being  placed  across  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cistern,  may  be  confined 
to  one  end  only,  but  it  will  require  to  be  made 
deeper  ; this,  however,  will  not  be  of  great 
consequence,  as,  if  the  whole  water  from 
the  roof  is  made  to  pass  through  it,  it 
matters  not  whether  the  lower  portion  of 
the  filtering- box  should  dip  into  the  water 
in  the  body  of  the  cistern.  If  the  box  is 
confined  to  part  of  the  surface  only,  a strainer 
cover  should  be  stretched  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  cistern.  If  the  contrivance  we  have 
thus  indicated  should  be  objected  to,  on  the 
score  of  expense,  let  the  pipe  from  the  large 
cistern  communicate  with  the  inside  of  a box 
provided  with  filtering  material,  this  box  hang- 
ing clear  in  the  inside  of  an  outer  case,  the 
filtered  water  being  drawn  off  by  a pipe  below. 
This  simple  and  effic:ent  contrivance  may  be 
put  in  a corner  of  the  scullery  near  the  sink  or 
slop  stone  ; it  may  be  made  of  zinc,  to  hold  any 
requisite  quantity  of  filtered  water;  the  water 
from  the  cistern  may  be  allowed  to  run  slowly, 
yet  continually,  through  a crane  attached  to 
the  pipe  leading  from  the  cistern,  so  that  the 
supply  of  filtered  water  may  be  kept  up. 

Rain-water  may  be  retained  for  the  purpose 
of  flushing  the  drains,  if  not  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Mr.  W.  D.  Guthrie  was  the  first  to 
propose  a contrivance  for  this  purpose.  It 
consisted  of  a conical-shaped  cistern,  having,  at 
its  lower  extremity,  a valve  opening  into  a pipe 
which  led  to  the  drain.  A lever  was  fastened 
on  one  end  of  the  cistern,  and  one  end  con- 
nected with  the  valve  by  a chain ; by  pulling 
down  the  end  of  the  lever  outside  by  a cord, 
the  valve  was  lifted  out  of  its  seat,  and  the 
contained  water  in  the  cistern  rushed  down 
the  pipe,  effectually  cleansing  the  drains.  The 
surplus  water  of  the  cistern  ran  down  by  a 
pipe  connected  with  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
drain,  a little  below  the  seat  of  the  conical 
valve.  This  latter  arrangement  was  defective, 
in  so  much  as  the  gases  of  the  drain  had  ac- 
cess to  the  atmosphere  through  the  pipe.  Mr. 
Hosmer’s  cistern  could  be  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage for  such  purposes.  It  “ has  a parti- 
tion dividing  it  into  two  spaces,  one  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  other,  and  containing  the 
supply  for  domestic  use,  while  the  smaller 
6pace  is  intended  to  contain  a reserve  for 
cleansing  the  drains  and  sewers.  A two-way 
cock  is  fitted  in  the  cistern  with  ball  and  lever, 
and  one  aperture  of  the  cock  opens  into  each 
of  the  spaces  in  the  cistern.  The  large  divi- 
sion of  the  cistern  is  fitted  with  a pipe  or 
pipes  to  deliver  the  house  supply  as  required, 
and  the  small  division  has  a syphon-trapped 
pipe  leading  into  the  drain  and  covered  by  a 
valve,  the  vertical  rod  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  lever  of  the  two-way  delivery  cock.  The 
water  from  the  main  first  fills  the  small  divi- 
sion, the  position  of  the  lever  being  such  that 
the  valve  at  the  lower  part  remains  closed.  The 
water  then  flows  over  the  partition  (which  is 
kept  a trifle  lower  than  the  6ides  of  the  cistern 
for  this  purpose)  and  fills  the  large  division, 
the  rising  of  the  ball  in  which  overcomes  the 
pressure  upon  the  valve  in  the  small  division, 
and  lifts  it  suddenly  to  such  a height  as  to  per- 
mit of  a rapid  discharge  of  water  through  the 
syphon-trapped  pipe  into  the  drain.”  A modi- 
fication of  this  plan,  adapted  to  a filtering  rain- 
water cistern  would  be  advantageous  in  many 
respects.  Such  a cistern  would  be  a valuable 
auxiliary  to  houses  where  the  supply  of  water 
is  maintained  on  the  intermittent  system.  Not 
the  least  disadvantage  of  this  defective  plan  of 
supplying  houses  with  water,  is  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  water  running  over  the  cistern 
through  the  waste  pipes ; this  is  estimated  in 
a certain  district  of  London  to  be  no  less  a 
quantity  than  29  gallons  per  house,  and  this  at 
each  delivery.  The  supply  of  water  to  towns 
will  never  be  on  a proper  footing  till  these 
wasteful  appendages  to  cisterns  shall  be  set  aside, 
by  the  use  of  the  system  of  constant  supply  at 
high  service.  One  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  such  a mode  of  supply,  independently  of 
the  saving  of  material  and  time,  will  be  the 


ready  means  which  every  house  may  have 
within  itself  of  extinguishing  accidental  fires. 
Nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  have  recesses  in 
the  wall  at  the  different  landings  of  the  stair- 
case, and  in  passages,  or  in  corners  of  the 
houses,  having  doors  easily  opened  and  come - 
atable,  in  which  may  be  coiled  lengths  of 
flexible  hose,  attached  to  a water  crane,  con- 
nected with  a pipe  led  down  the  inside  of  the 
wall.  Or  small  and  very  handsome  cabinets 
may  be  placed  in  each  apartment  (fixtures  of 
course),  in  which  may  be  placed  hose  con- 
nected with  a water-pipe : by  opening  the 

crane  attached  to  these,  a powerful  stream  of 
water  may  be  directed  to  the  burning  mass 
wherever  situated.  These  contrivances  may 
be  smiled  at  by  some,  as  being  Utopian  in  their 
character,  mayhap  stigmatised  as  trifling — 
nevertheless,  if  the  term  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  are  to  be  allotted  us,  we  shall  certainly 
see  these,  or  similar  contrivances,  adopted  in 
every  well-regulated  house  ; unless,  indeed, 
houses  are  hereafter,  and  that  speedily  too, 
constructed  on  such  scientific  principles  as  to 
render  such  preventive  measures  unnecessary.* 


WHAT  IS  “RESTORATION  OF 
BUILDINGS  ?” 

It  is  rebuilding  the  whole  or  part,  or  re- 
decorating and  beautifying  them.  If  then  the 
church  (for  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
churches),  or  any  part  of  it,  has  already 
been  destroyed,  or  is  too  ruinous  to  be 
used  in  safety,  this  is  a necessary  and  laudable 
work.  Or  if  the  ornaments,  carvings,  or  paint- 
ings are  worn  oft',  and  are  no  longer  beautiful, 
it  is  a very  praiseworthy,  though  not  so  neces- 
sary a work.  For  our  churches  must  be  sound; 
they  must  not  have  even  the  appearance  of 
neglect ; and  they  must  also  be  beautiful — as 
beautiful  as  we  can  make  them, 

In  these  cases,  then,  this  work  is  good ; 
and  this  being  willingly  granted,  it  may  seem 
foolish  to  find  fault  with  the  name,  but  I am 
confident  that  this  name  does  really  mislead 
and  cause  incalculable  injury.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  opposed. 

Let  it  then  be  remembered,  though  it  is  of 
course]a  mere  truism,  that  everything  we  make 
now,whetlierfor  ornament  or  use, whatever  pat- 
tern or  style,  or  design,  it  be  of,  is  new.  It  may 
be  correct  or  incorrect,  beautiful  or  ugly,  strong 
or  weak — but  it  is  new.  It  may  have  been 
put  in  the  place  of  something  old — it  may  even 
have  been  put  over  and  upon  the  old — it  may 
be  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  old — or  it  may  be 
put  where  no  work  of  art  ever  was  before ; 
but  in  every  case  it  is  equally  new.  It  is  no 
matter  whether  it  be  a whole  church  or  a chan- 
cel, or  one  pier  or  a capital,  or  even  a single 
leaf  or  flower  in  it ; if  it  is  made  now  it  is  a 
new  work.  Why,  then,  call  it  a restoration  ? 
The  name  is  false.  There  is  nothing  restored.. 
Something  original  is  taken  away,  or  has  de- 
cayed and  fallen,  and  something  new  is  in- 
serted in  its  place.  Renovation  is  the  proper 
name  for  the  operation.  But  no  one  would 
allow  a church  to  be  renovated.  An  outcry 
(and  a most  just  and  worthy  one  too)  would  b& 
immediately  raised  against  it.  It  is  just  what, 
we  are  blaming  our  ancestors  for.  But  under.- 
this  specious  name  of  restoration,  clergy- 
men, architects,  and  builders  are  permitted' 
to  knock  to  pieces,  or  scrape  off  the  walls;, 
carvings  and  paintings,  which,  strange  to  say, 
they  themselves  are  all  the  while  praising  as  of.' 
surpassing  beauty.  So  far  the  process  isr 
exactly  what  the  churchwardens  of  the  Iasi; 
century  might  have  done,  the  original  decora- 
tions which  have  stood  for  centuries  are  irre- 
parably lost,  and  the  fragments  thrown  away. 
The  next  step  may  seem  to  be  entirely  different 
in  the  two  cases,  but  it  is  not  really.  The 
space  being  cleared,  the  churchwardens  (before 
mentioned)  placed  a kind  of  sign-painting, 
representing  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  the  King’s- 
arms.orelse  perhapsitwas  agreatpieceof  stone-, 
work,  covered  with  cupids  and  inverted  torches, 
and  heathen  deities,  to  the  memory  of  the  great, 
man  of  the  place.  The  restorer  of  to-day  puts  an 
elaborate  piece  of  stone  tracery,  or  creeping 
Btems  of  foliage,  or  else  a full-size  picture  of 
St.  Christopher,  carrying  the  infant  Saviour  A 
in  which  all  the  mistakes  and  some  of  th  a 
beauties  of  the  old  picture  are  copied  wit 
wonderful  accuracy.  In  both  cases,  the  ne,w 
work  is  supposed  to  be  more  beautiful,  or  in 

* To  be  continued, 
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some  sense  better,  than  the  old ; and  no  doubt 
it  is  so  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  erect  it. 
But  may  they  not  be  mistaken  ? With  regard 
to  the  decorations  of  the  last  century,  every 
one  at  once  answers,  “ Yes  •”  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact. 

But  may  not  the  restorer  be  mistaken  in  his 
judgment  also?  in  his  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative beauty  of  the  old  half-worn  work  and 
his  own  new  sharply  cut  carvings  ? It  is  possible 
he  may  be  mistaken.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
believe  this  : no,  nor  any  of  his  friends  and 
associates  either ; but  the  next  generation  may 
judge  differently,  and,  comparing  his  work, 
not  with  that  which  it  replaced — that  is  de- 
stroyed,— but  with  others  of  the  same  age,  it 
may  perhaps  condemn  him  as  much  as  we  now 
condemn  our  fathers. 

I am  now  only  considering  the  matter  as  a 
comparison  of  beauty  : in  this  light,  then,  it  is 
a thing  to  be  decided  by  careful  comparison 
and  examination,  by  persons  of  proper  taste, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.  Now,  the  most 
that  we  can  do  is  to  obtain  the  judgment  of 
the  present  age  upon  this  matter.  This  will 
not  of  course  be  unanimous,  but  still  I suppose 
the  general  judgment  of  the  age  may  be  arrived 
at  if  pains  are  taken. 

But  even  then  the  question  arises,  is  this 
judgment  correct  ? Let  us  not  be  too  certain. 
We  can  see  in  many  ages  past  an  utter  inability 
to  appreciate  various  works  of  art ; let  us  not 
be  too  certain  we  are  right. 

The  restorer  unfortunately  does  not  think  of 
this  at  all ; for  he  is  under  the  pleasing  delu- 
sion, that  because  his  work  is  of  the  same 
style  and  pattern  as  what  he  destroyed,  and 
even,  as  he  believes,  the  exact  fac-simile  of 
what  that  was  when  it  was  first  put  up,  it 
is  not  a new  piece  of  work  at  all.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  see  that  there  is  any  comparison  to 
be  made  at  all.  Other  persons,  however,  are 
not  so  deluded  ; they  can  see  that  the  new  door- 
way of  the  Temple  Church,  for  example,  is  no 
more  the  same  as  the  old  one  than  the  Hamp- 
ton-court  cartoons  would  be  if  some  painter, 
no  matter  whether  an  R.A.  or  the  most  taste- 
less dauber,  were  to  wash  off  the  faces  on  them, 
and  repaint  them  himself. 

The  comparison,  however,  must  be  ro.'ade, 
and  we  must  not  let  any  specious  name  of 
restoration,  or  any  feeling  of  veneration,  or 
any  false  kindness  towards  those  \v’no,  at  great 
personal  sacrifice,  perhaps,  and  with  great 
labour,  have  made  the  change,  hinder  us  from 
boldly  forming  our  opinion,  and  carefully 
trying  to  arrive  at  a 4„rue  judgment.  And  if 
we  find  that,  to  the-  best  of  our  judgment,  the 
new  work  is  not  bo  beautiful  as  the  old,  we 
must  diligently  s et  ourselves  to  prevent  such 
an  alteration  i_Q  future — such  a robbery,  I 
might  say,  fo  r though  of  course  unintentional, 
such  it  rea\|y  seems,  as  much  as  if  a person 
were  to  co  me  into  my  house  and  wilfully  break 
to  pieces  a marble  chimney-piece,  and  replace 
it  by  a gtone  one  ; or  smash  a beautiful  vase  of 
color  iretj  Bohemian  glass,  and  replace  it  by  a 
P^a’  n earthenware  one. 

Considering  the  question,  then,  as  one  of 
ir.erely  comparative  beauty,  we  cannot  be  so 
■Srnre  that  the  renovated  works  of  our  age  (I 
will  not  call  them  restored)  are  more  beautiful 
than  those  which  they  have  replaced.  How- 
ever, in  making  the  comparison  in  any 
churches  that  the  reader  may  know,  one  thing 
must  be  observed  : we  must,  before  we  begin 
to  compare,  remove  from  the  churches  every 
thing  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Middle 
Ages — every  thing  inserted  after  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century ; for  the  exceptions 
are  so  rare,  we  do  not  mind  passing  a sweeping 
condemnation  upon  all  these  works ; all  the 
rest  is  to  remain  untouched.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  old  churches  so  far  abstracted,  that 
we  are  to  compare  the  present  renovations. 

The  comparison  in  such  cases  is  certainly  a 
difficult  one  to  make  fairly  with  regard  to  the 
whole  buildings,  for  in  the  one  case  every  thing 
is  new,  sharp,  shining,  and  of  one  design;  in 
the  other,  old  works  are  mixed  with  the  dis- 
figurements caused  by  removing;  but  these 
places  should  be  filled  up  with  new  work  of 
t mch  a kind  as  least  to  attract  notice,  or  at  any 
r.  ate  not  to  draw  off  the  attention  from  the 
ot  hers.  However,  let  the  comparison  at  any 
rat  'e  be  attempted  ; let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  new  is  new,  and  the  old,  old  ; and  let  us 
judt  ge  as  we  usually  do  in  cases  of  comparative 


beauty  and  merit : it  will  not  be  universally 
found  that  the  new  is  the  most  beautiful. 

I think,  then,  we  can  easily  agree  to  this, 
that  the  remains  of  mediaeval  art  in  our 
churches  (supposing  them  to  be  not  ruinous) 
are  not  to  be  removed  and  replaced  by  our  own 
productions  unless  these  latter  are  actually 
more  beautiful  than  the  old. 

But  the  very  stating  of  this  will  convince 
every  one  that  it  does  not  go  half  far  enough. 
Just  apply  it  to  the  paintings  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Who  would  dare  to  make  such  a pro- 
position ? “ That  the  ‘ Raising  of  Lazarus,’  or 

Murillo’s  ‘Holy  Family,’  is  not  to  be  destroyed 
or  repainted  with  something  new,  unless  we 
can  be  sure  the  new  painting  will  be  more 
beautiful.”  Why,  we  do  not  even  let  any  one 
clean  the  dirt  off  them  for  fear  of  washing 
down  some  little  fragments  of  colouring.  We 
should  say  to  a person  who  offered  to  do  any 
thing  of  that  sort, — “ If  you  think  you  can 
paint  a picture,  either  a copy  or  an  original 
design,  as  beautiful  as  these,  do  it  by  all  means : 
we  will  value  it,  and  thank  you  too  for  your 
pains.  But  there  is  plenty  of  canvas  to  be 
had,  and  plenty  of  room  to  hang  your  pictures 
in,  or  if  not  we  will  make  room.  But  as  for 
our  old  pictures  we  will  not  part  with  them ; 
we  know  their  beauty,  and  as,  long  as  by  any 
means  possible,  they  can  be  held  together,  no 
one  shall  dare  to  touch  them.” 

Why  is  not  the  same  reasoning  to  apply  to 
churches  ? “ Because,”  perhaps,  “ they  are 

not  meant  for  the  preservation  of  curiosities.” 
No  more  is  a gallery  of  paintings  : it  is  meant 
for  nourishing  a love  and  perception  of  beauty 
in  the  soul.  When  a picture  is  so  far  worn 
away  as  no  longer  to  be  beautiful,  then  per- 
haps it  should  be  removed  into  a museum  of 
curiosities,  and  its  place  supplied  by  one  that 
is  beautiful.  And  surely  the  same  rule  may 
apply  to  the  works  of  sacred  art  in  churches. 
If  the  carvings  on  the  capitals  or  bosses,  or 
the  pointings  on  the  walls,  or  any  other  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  original  church  are  worn  so 
smooth  as  no  longer  to  be  beautiful,  or  to 
retain  a trace,  a legible  and  visible  trace,  of 
their  meaning,  then  let  them  be  removed,  but 
not  till  then.  Let  them  be  removed  into  a 
museum,  and  preserved  as  curiosities  ; or  even 
if  they  are  entirely  destroyed  we  will  not  care, 
for  perishable  works  cannot  be  made  to  last 
for  ever. 

Is  not,  then,  this  a reasonable  conclusion  that 
as  long  as  any  piece  of  architecture  is  really 
beautiful  it  ought  to  be  preserved  ? To  destroy 
it  or  to  remake  it  is  an  actual  abolition  of  a 
beautiful  thing. 

This  will  not  tend  to  quench  ecclesiastical 
art ; it  will  only  preserve  to  us  those  models 
from  which  we  have  learnt  it,  and  from  which 
the  next  generations  will  learn  it  much  better 
than  from  our  copies,  however  good  we  may 
think  them. 

But  those  whose  minds  are  filled  with  an 


idea  of  beauty,  whose  hands  are  eager  to  work 
it  out,  or  who  are  wishing  to  patronize  art, 
and  to  adorn  churches,  will  find  plenty  of  op- 
portunity and  plenty  of  space  for  all  they  can 
do.  There  are  hundreds  of  new  churches  build- 
ing and  to  be  built,  which  will  need  their  care. 
Or  in  the  old  churches  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  their  generous  works  without  first  remov- 
ing those  of  former  ages.  Perhaps  the  new 
will  not  seem  to  accord  well  with  the  old,  but 
that  is  an  evil  which  every  year  will  diminish, 
and,  at  any  rate,  both  will  be  beautiful,  and  it 
is  certainly  better  than  having  all  new. 

Servator. 


MASONRY  AND  STONE-CUTTING  IN 
FRANCE. 

During  the  last  five  months  I have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  works  going  on  at  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Palais  de  Justice  now  being  erected 
in  Paris.  Unlike  our  tedious  and  expensive 
manner,  the  French  merely  shape  the  stone  to 
the  rough  contour  of  the  mouldings  previously 
to  setting,  as  wood  is  prepared  by  carpenters 
for  the  moulding  plane ; this  meets  the  contin- 
gencies incidental  to  hoisting  and  other  move- 
ments, the  value  of  the  material  being  very 
little  increased  by  the  labour  expended  on  it. 
It  also  gives  the  facility  of  applying  the  building 
to  its  intended  purpose  in  a much  shorter  time, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a paucity  of  funds,  of  finish- 
ing the  more  expensive  dressings  at  a future 
period.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  Paris  which 
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to  the  eye  of  a casual  observer  are  completed,  : |; 
still  demand  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  ill 
the  finishing  sculptures. 

When  the  entire  facade  of  a building  is  car-  -1 
ried  up  to  the  blocking  course  of  the  crowning  > i 
entablature,  the  dressing  is  commenced,  and  U 
is  finished  in  stages,  generally  beginning  at  the  : t 
top.  The  first  operation  is  performed  with  a i| 
hammer,  the  face  of  which  is  indented  by  deep  i(t 
lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  thus  id 
forming  a series  of  teeth ; with  this  instrument  t j 
the  workman  strikes  evenly  over  the  surface  of  lc 
the  stone.  Sometimes  a sharp-edged  hammer  i 
is  used,  cutting  the  surface  by  an  oblique  blow. 
Afterwards  a scrape  in  the  form  of  a veneering  \ 
hammer  is  applied,  and  the  ashlaring  is  ; 
finished. 

For  the  moulded  and  sunk -work  the  usual 
cutting  tools  are  used,  and,  in  addition,  a 
series  of  rebate-planes,  having  the  irons  set  i 
to  a high  pitch.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  i 
rapidity  they  finish  entablatures  of  the  most  i 
difficult  description.  Other  advantages  are  : 
also  derived  from  this  method, — for  instance, 
mitres,  raking  and  circular  mouldings,  panelled 
soffits,  and  every  description  of  foliated  work,  | 
can  be  executed  with  the  highest  degree  of  p 
accuracy  and  perfection.  M.  M. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  ROMAN  CATHO-  J 
LIC  CHURCH  AT  SHEFFIELD  : ST.  I 
MARIE’S. 

This  building,  recently  dedicated,  occupies  i 
nearly  half  the  north  side  of  Norfolk-row,  | 
Sheffield.  The  first  stone  was  laid  -on  the  25th  t 
March,  1847.  It  is  a cross  church,  in  the  1 
Decorated  style,  and  has  a tower  and  spire  at  ; 
the  south-west  corner.  The  dimensions  are  as  >g 
follow : — 

Ft.  In.  I 


The  total  internal  length  from  the  east  to 

the  west  wall  within 

The  chancel  being. ...  1 f 38  2 

The  nave  being J ® \ 105  5 

The  breadth  of  the  nave  is 

The  breadth  of  the  aisles  is  . . south  * ! 

The  greatest  breadth  across  the  transepts  is 

Nave  from  floor  to  ridge 

Chancel  from  floor  to  ridge 


143  7 


24  8 
18  0 
17  0 
82  8 
51  10 
48  4 


The  tower  is,  up  to  the  parapet  1 f 92  3 

The  spire  is,  up  to  the  cross  . . > high  ■<  95  4 

And  the  cross  and  vane  is J l 8 1 : 

Total  height 195  8 | 

It  contains  1,000  seats. 


The  Sheffield  Times  gives  a long  description 
of  the  building,  from  which  we  learn,  amongst  \ 
other  things,  that  the  chancel  is  fitted  up  with  j 
great  splendour,  and  presents  a reredos  and 
altar,  a rood-screen  and  loft,  sedilia,  founder’s 
tomb,  with  effigy  and  hearse,  stone  and  metal  . 
parcloses,  oak  stalls,  with  poppy-heads  and  i 
panellings,  a richly-inlaid  floor,  and  over  all  a 
richly-decorated  roof.  The  altar,  built  up  of  > 
fair  hewn  stone,  supports,  detached  from  the 
eastern  wall,  the  tabernacle.  The  door  is  of  > 
enamelled  metal,  set  amidst  enriched  mouldings  ; 
and  panelling,  whilst  on  either  side  are  minute  ! 
statuettes  of  angels,  “ harping  on  their  harps.”  j 
In  the  eastern  wall  is  the  reredos.  The  centre  I 
is  panelled  in  geometric  panelling  to  the  extent  i 
of  the  altar ; and  then  at  either  end  in  four  i 
sunk  panels,  two  in  each,  are  eight  images  of  i 
angels  bearing  representations  of  the  instru-  j 
ments  and  emblems  of  the  Passion.  Beneath 
these  figures  are  small  quatrefoils,  with  the 
sculptured  vine,  and  an  open  cresting  and 
cornice  form  the  upper  line  of  the  dossal  be- 
neath the  east  window.  In  the  panes  of  this 
window,  “ richly  dight,”  are  depicted  the 
principal  events  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  patroness  of  the  church. 

The  baptistry  is  raised  by  an  ascent  of  three 
steps  above  the  level  of  the  nave,  and  stands 
beneath  the  tower.  In  the  centre  of  the 
baptistry  stands  the  font ; it  is  of  an  octagonal  t 
form,  borne  up  by  a cluster  of  shafts  with  I 
caps  and  bases,  and  an  arrangement  of  angels 
below  the  bowl  holding  books.  The  eight  , 
sides  of  the  bowl  of  the  font  are  sunk  in  i 
square  panels,  and  contain  sculptures  of  the 
seven  sacraments  and  the  Crucifixion. 

The  parties  associated  in  the  erection  of  the 
edifice  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Weight- 
man  and  Had  field,  the  architects,  are 

Contractor  for  the  building  and  masons’ 
work,  Mr.  Gregory;  for  the  carpenters’  work, 
Mr.  Hay-ball.  The  decoration  of  the  chancel- 
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roof,  screen,  &c.,  was  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Bulmer,  of  Sheffield.  The  reredos  and  high 
altar,  founder’s  effigy,  and  font,  are  from  the 
workshops  of  Mr.  Myers.  The  western 
window  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hardman 
and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  is,  with  the 
altar  and  reredos,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Pugin.  All  the  other  coloured  windows  are 
executed  by  Mr.  Wailes ; the  great  east 
window  and  two  others  being  designed  by  Mr. 
G.  Goldie.  The  stone  carvings,  with  the  ex- 
ception mentioned  above,  are  by  Mr.  Charles 
James;  the  wood  carvings,  with  some  excep- 
tions, by  Mr.  Arthur  Hayhall.  The  tiles  of 
the  chancel  and  chapels  are  from  the  works  of 
Minton  and  Co.,  and  the  metal  screens, 
coronae  of  lights,  &c.,  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  of  Sheffield. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  new  Corn  Exchange  at  Ipswich  is  now 
completed.  The  dimensions  are  66  feet  by  77, 
area  nearly  5,000  square  feet,  and  capable  of 
seating  1,000  people.  Besides  a lantern  roof  of 
sixteen  windows,  there  are  on  each  side  eight 
larger  ones,  making  a total  of  thirty-two.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  six  cast-iron  pillars.  The 
pavement  consists  of  square  blocks  of  wood. 
The  principal  entrance  is  through  a portico. 
The  pediment  is  supported  by  four  stone  pil- 
lars, each  surmounted  by  a capital  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  The  statue  of  Justice,  which 
formerly  surmounted  the  market-cross  on  the 
Cornhill,  has  been  placed  upon  the  apex  of  the 
pediment,  despoiled  of  her  scales,  weights,  and 
bandage,  and  metamorphosed  into  Ceres,  with 
her  sickle  and  bunch  of  wheat.  It  is  alleged, 
on  all  hands,  says  the  Chelmsford,  Chronicle, 
that  the  portico  is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  architect  is  Mr. 

Woolnough:  the  builder  Mr.  Ribbans. 

The  excavations,  by  the  Hon.  Captain  Neville, 
near  Hadstock,  continue,  and  several  curiosi- 
ties have  been  recovered,  amongst  which  are 
two  baths,  apparently  for  hot  and  cold  water 

respectively,  and  in  good  preservation. The 

erection  of  a new  bridge  over  the  river  at 
March  has  been  subscribed  for  and  arranged 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Charles 

Culledge. A chancel  for  a new  church  at 

Hockerill  is  about  to  be  built  on  a plan  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Prickett,  of  Bishop’s  Stortford, 

architect. A site  is  being  selected  for  a new 

church  at  Balsall-heath,  Birmingham. A 

permanent  building  for  exhibitions  of  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Birmingham,  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Branson  and  Gwyther,  who  have  also  the 
building  contract.  Mr.  S.  Hemming,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  Journal,  is  appointed  superin- 
tending architect.  The  cost  is  not  to  exceed 

5,000 /. The  subscription  for  the  restoration 

of  St.  Martin’s,  Birmingham,  is  still  progress- 
ing favourably. The  church  of  the  new 

district  of  Donnington  Wood,  near  Lilleshall, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  on 
Thursday  last.  The  edifice  was  erected  at  the 
sole  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  It  is 
of  stone,  in  the  pointed  style,  and  has  chan- 
cel, nave,  and  transepts,  with  high-pitched 
open  roof,  and  bell-gable.  All  the  sittings  are 
uniform  and  free ; and,  with  gallery  at  end  of 
nave,  the  edifice  accommodates  600  people. 

The  prisons  at  Dartmoor  are  now  being 

thoroughly  repaired ; 150  men  being  employed 
on  them  to  get  them  ready  shortly  for  the 
reception  of  convicts,  who,  amongst  other 
things,  will,  we  believe,  be  made  to  relieve  the 
community  of  the  burden  of  supporting  them, 
by  employment  in  producing  their  own  food 

on  the  land  adjoining. The  vestry  of  St. 

John’s,  Bristol,  in  restoring  the  parish  church, 
are  very  desirous  of  preserving  from  decay  the 
ancient  gateway  of  St.  John’s,  known  as  St. 
i John’s  archway,  and  through  which  was  the 
i old  northern  entrance  to  the  city.  They  have 
I formed  a committee  of  citizens,  in  hope  of  ob- 
I taining  extra-parochial  aid  for  the  work. 
The  contributions  promised  are  nearly  200 /. 

: short  of  the  sum  required. Some  of  the 

i munificent  merchants,  and  others,  of  Bristol, 
i resident  chiefly  at  Redeliffe,  have  deter- 
i mined  to  enlarge  the  building  and  increase 
I the  efficiency  of  Guinea-street  Hospital.  Mr. 
i Eaton  has  contributed  5,000/.,  and  Mr.  George 
Thomas  1,000/.  It  is  proposed  that  the  future 
; structure  shall  be  erected  in  a more  prominent 
f situation  than  Guinea-street,  so  that  it  should 
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be,  as  one  of  the  great  public  buildings,  an 

ornament  to  the  city. The  Birkenhead 

Dock  trustees  are  about  to  erect  sundry  walls 
against  the  river  Mersey,  from  Seacombe  to 
Woodside,  and  to  construct  certain  dams,  &c., 
in  connection  therewith,  on  plans  already 
prepared  by  the  dockyard  engineer.  The 
greatest  possible  activity  pervades  the  whole  of 
this  important  undertaking.  From  the  terminus 
of  the  Morpeth  and  Egerton  Docks — mere 
passage- docks  — up  to  Wallasey-bridge,  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  the  ground  is  like 
a bee-hive,  covered  with  human  bees,  at  work 
in  building  walls,  excavating,  &c.  Duke- 
street  Wharf  forms  the  boundary  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  great  float  which  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  opened,  comprising  some  forty  or  fifty 
acres  of  dock  space,  bounded  by  walls,  quays, 
&c.,  which  are  also  building  on  the  north,  or 
Seacombe  side.  Above  Duke-street  Wharf,  a 
temporary  dam  is  thrown  across  the  pool 
whilst  the  upper  walls  are  building.  This  forms 
a new  contract,  and  the  work  is  proceeding 
rapidly;  whilst  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Tyrer  are 
building  their  walls  to  complete  the  whole 
extent  from  Woodside-basin  to  Wallasey- 
bridge,  a line  of  wharf  walls  upwards  of  two 
miles  in  extent ; and,  simultaneously  with  these 
works,  private  landowners  on  the  north  or 
eastern  side  of  the  pool  are  about  to  build 
walls  ; so  that  it  would  appear  the  long-talked 
of  great  float  of  150  acres  is  soon  to  become  a 
matter  of  fact.  During  the  past  week,  the 
Morpeth  and  Egerton  Docks  have  been  run 
dry,  in  order  to  put  in  the  70-feet  passage- 
gates,  preparatory  to  penning  up  the  water  in 
the  great  float.  Each  half  of  these  gates 

weighs  some  eighty  tons. The  West  Derby 

Union  guardians,  Liverpool,  are  about  to  make 
some  alterations  in  the  workhouse  at  Mill-lane, 
Everton,  on  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  A.  B. 

Clayton,  of  Everton  Village,  architect. 

At  Bury,  Lancashire,  the  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, in  consequence  of  the  work  of  their  ' 
main  trunk  tunnel  sewer  having  fallen  in,  and 
the  great  expense,  if  not  impracticability,  of 
carrying  on  the  sewer  in  the  course  originally 
intended,  have  entered  into  a. new  agreement 
with  the  contractor,  by  which  that  course  will 
be  diverted.  The  Paving  Committee  have  di- 
rected the  pavement  from  top  of  Bolton- street 
past  Old  Market-place  to  be  repaved ; and  the 
commissioners,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  are  at  same  time  to  pave  the  top  of 
Market-street.  When  completed,  the  whole 
will  form  a uniform  space,  paved  with  large 
sets,  and,  with  the  Derby  Hotel,  new  Town- 
hall,  and  Athenaeum  (the  latter  in  course  of 
erection),  and  the  intended  monument  to  Sir  R. 
Peel,  will  form  a coup  d'atil  (the  Manchester 
Spectator  thinks)  not  easily  matched  in  a small 
provincial  town.  But  perhaps  we  are  sharing 
some  little  odium  with  our  Manchester  con- 
temporary in  presuming  to  call  Bury  a small 
provincial  town.  We  have  just  been  taken  to 
task  by  the  Gateshead  Observer  for  speaking  of 
“ rather  a stylish  sort  of  edifice  for  such  a place 
as  Darlbigton,”  seeing  that  Darlington  is  no 
less  than  the  political  centre  of  the  southern 
moiety  of  the  county  of  Durham.  It  is  not 
easy  to  mete  out  to  all  that  exact  measure  of 
importance  to  which  circumstance  and  relative 
position  may  entitle  them — especially  while 
lost,  ourselves,  in  a wilderness  of  brick  and 
mortar,  into  which  both  Bury  and  Darlington 
might  be  pitched  like  needles  into  a bundle  of 
hay.  We  have  just  discovered  a new  town, 
by  the  way,  something  like  Darlington,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness,  but  doubtless  the  latter 
is  still  in  its  former  place,  and  as  politically  and 

locally  important  as  ever. The  attempt  to 

unite  the  proposed  memorial  to  Sir  R.  Peel  at 
Leeds  with  the  project  for  a public  hall  appears 
to  be  a failure,  as  not  one-third  (6,460/.)  of 
the  necessary  sum  has  been  subscribed.  The 
inhabitants  seem  to  think  that  the  corporation 
should  erect  a public  building  for  municipal 
and  other  purposes  by  rate,  as  empowered  by 
their  Act,  and  that  the  memorial  should  be  a 

separate  erection  altogether. About  six 

weeks  ago,  a new  street  of  workmen’s  cottages 
was  commenced  by  Mr.  W.  Stobart,  in  a field 
at  Monkwearrnoutb,  and  about  fifty  cottages 
have  been  already  erected,  and  great  part  in- 
habited by  workmen  of  the  Monkwearmouth 
colliery.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  sanitary 
regulations  in  the  building  of  these  dwellings, 
according  to  a local  paper,  and  a large 
number  of  cottages  on  a similar  plan  are 


to  be  built  in  the  same  district  of  the  town 
(Sunderland). The  Corporation  Gas  Com- 

pany at  Sunderland  made  the  reduction  of 
price  to  3s.,  lately  announced,  in  the  full 
expectation  of  “ a great  increase  of  consump- 
tion which  is  certain  to  arise  ” in  conse- 
quence of  that  reduction.  They  had  not  the 
folly  to  wait,  as  some  others  are  doing,  until 
a great  increase  of  consumption  had  arisen, 
under  pretence  of  enabling  them  so  to  reduce 
their  price.  And  what  is  already  the  conse- 
quence of  thus  taking  the  initiative  them- 
selves ? “ Since  the  announcement  was  made, 
little  more  than  a month  ago,  they  have  had 
eighty-five  new  applications  for  services,  re- 
presenting more  than  300  lights,  without  tak- 
ing into  account  a large  number  of  additional 
lights  ordered  by  those  persons  who  were  pre- 
viously consumers.”  And  the  eighty-five  new 
applications  alluded  to,  be  it  noted,  constitute 
a large  proportion  of  the  whole  consumption  of 
such  a company,  the  whole  number  of  whose 
consumers  last  year  was  only  1,450 — now  in- 
creased, however,  partly  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  reduction,  in  all  to  1,675.  It  thus, 
too,  appears,  as  we  have  often  antici- 
pated, not  only  that  a new  and  extensive 
field  of  profit  is  opened  up  by  a reduc- 
tion of  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  old 
system  to  a point  nearer  the  proper  standard, 
but  that  out  of  the  field  already  reaped  springs 
up  a new  crop  doubling  and  tripling  the  original 
returns  without  any  equivalent  outlay  in  laying 

it  on. The  Maryport  Gas  Company  has 

announced  a further  reduction  in  the  price  of 

their  gas  from  5s.  to  4s.  2d.  per  1,000. 

The  new  Independent  Chapel,  Cockermouth, 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  in  the  week  just 
past.  It  has  cost  1,700/.  The  style  is  Per- 
pendicular; outside  dimensions,  74  feet  by  44. 
The  front  is  of  white  sandstone.  The  south 
gable  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass.  In 
the  interior  a large  gasilier  of  wood  with  papier 
mache  hangs  from  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Chas.  Eaglesfield,  of  Maryport; 
masons,  Messrs.  Fleming  and  White,  Cocker- 
mouth.  The  joiner  work  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bell, 
of  Cockermouth ; plaster  work  by  Mr.  William 
Henderson,  of  Wigton ; and  gates,  of  cast  iron, 
by  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company.  The  old- 
chapel,  behind  the  new,  is  to  be  converted  into 

a school-room. It  is  proposed  to  constitute 

an  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  at  Glasgow,  and  a, 
design  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Maclure 
and  Macdonald  for  a building  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  George-square,  at  a cost  of  10,000/. 
Mr.  Rochead,  architect,  and  Mr.  Carrick, 
superintendent  of  public  works,  are  amongst 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme. 

SUBURBAN  VILLAGES. 

Do,  Mr.  Editor,  say  something  more  about 
suburban  villages — a subject  which  has  ere 
now  been  treated  in  your  journal.  Being  a 
working  man,  and  moving  amongst  that  class 
continually,  I hear  a great  deal  about  the  de- 
sirability of  early  trains  on  some  of  the  lines 
of  railway,  that  for  a small  sum  would  set  a man 
down  in  London  a few  minutes  before  six  in  the 
morning,  and  in  like  manner  remove  him  from 
this  Babylon  in  the  evening.  I feel  assured 
that  were  this  the  case,  suburban  villages  would 
grow  up  of  themselves, ; and  a great  deal  of 
the  hard-earned  money  of  our  artizans,  instead 
of  finding  its  way  into  the  doctor’s  pocket, 
would,  if  not  “ saved,”  at  any  rate  serve  a 
more  satisfactory  purpose  in  providing  for  in- 
creased appetites,  and  rearing  a more  healthy 
population.  The  speculation  (as  far  as  the 
railway  is  concerned)  would  probably  not 
succeed  at  once,  as  it  would  take  some  little 
time  for  a sufficient  number  of  mechanics  to 
“ move,”  to  ensure  full  trains  : but  depend 
upon  it  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  would 
soon  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Probably  a better  “ spec.”  would  be  for  a 
few  of  our  capitalists  to  secure  a piece  of  land 
ten  or  a dozen  miles  out,  and  build,  say  800 
or  1,000  houses,  and  lay  down  a single  line  of 
rails  for  the  use  of  the  new  town  only,  with 
trains  every  hour  from  five  in  the  morning  to 
ten  at  night.  The  sum  paid  for  rent  to  include 
a ticket  for  a free  passage  on  the  said  railway; 
and,  by  the  way,  a town  laid  out  at  once  in  this 
way  would  form  a rare  opportunity  for  what 
is  now  so  much  needed — perfect  sanitary 
arrangements,  water  supply,  &c.  J. 
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parties  to  the  undertaking  to  hold  on  by  the 
French  Government’s  conditions,  one  of  which 
made  it  a sine  qua  non  that  electric  com- 
munication was  to  be  established  or  shown  to 
be  possible  by  a certain  date,  and  it  is  perhaps 
questionable  whether  there  was  any  serious  in- 
tention to  regard  the  line  so  thrown  across  as 

a permanent  one. Captain  Warner  of 

“ long  range  ” celebrity,  is  another  claimant, 
it  appears,  of  the  original  idea  of  this  tele- 
graph, which,  as  alleged,  he  submitted  to  the 
Admiralty,  along  with  that  of  the  transatlantic 

one,  six  years  since. The  idea  of  running 

submarine  wires  along  coasts  and  rivers,  and 
through  ports  and  harbours,  has  been  revived  : 
and  it  is  intended  to  throw  one  across  the 
Mersey,  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 

to  begin  with. The  cost  of  transmitting 

despatches  between  New  York  and  Boston  by 
telegraph  is  now  reduced  to  two  cents  (one 
penny)  for  each  word.  The  distance  exceeds 
200  miles. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Liverpool  and  Southport  Company 
have  purchased  one  of  the  promising  light 
locomotives  of  Messrs.  England,  of  llatcham 
Iron-works.  A Liverpool  paper,  in  speaking 
of  the  advantages  of  these  handy  little  engines, 
says,  “ In  the  first  place,  the  present  engine 
cost  only  1,200/.;  an  ordinary  locomotive 
would  be  twice  that  amount.  Then  this 
swallows  only  8i  lbs.  of  coke  per  mile,  whilst 
the  larger  engines  require  29  lbs.  Again,  the 
wear  and  tear  is  less,  and  being  lighter  on  the 
rails,  it  is  natural  that  the  adoption  of  small 
fire-steeds  like  this  will  have  a tendency  to 
diminish  that  heavy  and  continual  item  in 
some  railway  accounts  for *  * maintenance  of 
way.’  One  peculiarity  of  the  new  invention, 
and  from  which  some  of  its  economy  results, 
is  that  by  means  of  what  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded the  waste  steam,  the  water  is  heated 
before  it  is  put  into  the  boiler. — But  enough 
of  promise.  What  as  to  performance  ? 
‘ What  speed  can  you  go  at  ?’  we  inquired  of 
Mr.  England.  ‘ We  can  run  as  fast  as  you 
like  ! ’ was  his  illimitable  reply.  ‘ We  will 
run  you  down  at  the  rate  of  a mile  a minute  ! ’ 
and  we  may  say  that  the  promise  was  almost 
literally  kept.  The  distance  from  Waterloo 
to  Southport  is  rather  over  thirteen  miles, 
which  was  accomplished  yesterday  in  sixteen 
minutes.  The  engine  did  a heavy  day’s  work. 
The  whole  traffic  devolved  upon  it,  and  it 
carried  yesterday  backward  and  forward  ten 
trains,  traversing,  in  doing  so,  130  miles.  Messrs. 
England’s  engines  are  now  employed  on  three 
railways — the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the 
Dundee  and  Perth,  and  the  London  and  Black- 

wall.” The  advantages  of  advertising  were 

curiously  shown,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Railway  Passengers’  Assurance  Company,  by 
Mr.  Lee  Stevens,  who  stated  that  in  November 
last  the  average  weekly  receipts  were  72/.  The 
result  of  greater  publicity  being  given  was, 
that  in  February,  1850,  the  average  weekly  re- 
ceipts had  increased  to  1 12/.  In  March,  the 
directors  materially  reduced  the  advertise- 
ments, and  the  average  income  fell  to  9-1/.  13s. 
a week,  in  April  to  74/.  5s.,  and  in  May  they 
had  fallen  to  56/.,  while  in  June  they  were 
only  42/.  a week.  During  that  period  he  had 
urged  the  directors  to  advertise  more  exten- 
sively in  vain,  but  in  June  they  became 
alarmed  — he  wondered  they  were  not  so 
sooner, — and  they  commenced  a more  liberal 
system  of  advertising.  The  result,  according 
to  the  returns  furnished  him  by  the  secretary, 
was  that  since  they  returned  to  the  old  system 
the  average  weekly  receipts,  for  J uly,  had  in- 
creased from  42/.  to  61/.;  and  for  the  first 
three  weeks  of  August,  the  time  to  which  the 
last  returns  were  made  up,  the  weekly  income 
had  risen  to  68/.  He  believed  that  if  the 
former  policy  had  been  steadily  carried  out, 
they  would  now  have  had  an  income  of  250/.  a 

week.” We  perceive  by  the  way  from  the 

long  line  of  excursion  advertisements  in  the 
daily  papers  of  the  present  week,  that  the 
companies  are  taking  the  hint  afforded  them 
by  recent  experience.  “ The  railway  excur- 
sions projected  to  take  place  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,”  says  the  Morning  Herald,  “ are 
unprecedented.  Nearly  every  railway  company 
has  projected  pleasure  trips  for  the  middle 
and  working  classes,  and  the  result  has  been 
to  create  a comparatively  new  species  of  traffic.” 


ANCIENT  WROUGHT  STEEL  LOCK. 


FOATY  HOUSE,  CORK. 

Foaty  House,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  and  of  which  we  give  a representation, 
was  built,  from  designs  by  the  late  William 
Vitruvius  Morrison,  for  the  late  John  Smith 
Barry,  Esq.,  a gentleman  who  succeeded  to 
the  extensive  property  of  the  late  Lord  Barry- 
more, his  ( reputed ) father,  by  the  will  of  that 
nobleman..  It  is  in  the  mixed  style  known  as 
Elizabethan,  a stylewhich, as  we  understand,  was 
first  introduced  into  Ireland  by  Mr.  Morrison, 
who  had  studied  its  peculiarities  in  England. 
He  erected  in  the  same  style  Kilruddery  Hall, 
Wicklow,  for  the  Earl  of  Meath  ; Hollybrooke, 
Wicklow,  for  Sir  George  Hodson,  Bart.; 
Bonis  House,  Carlow,  for  Walter  Kavenagh, 
Esq. ; Clontarfe  Castle,  Dublin,  for  J.  Vernon, 
Esq.,  &c. 

Foaty  House  covers  a large  area,  and  is 
well  planned.  The  principal  floor  includes  a 
drawing-room  22  feet  by  32  feet,  library  22  feet 
■by  32  feet,  with  octagon  boudoir  14  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  end  of  it,  and  dining- 
room 40  feet  by  22  feet,  all  en  suite. 
The  entrance-doorway  seen  in  the  engraving 

• opens  into  a vestibule  18  feet  by  20  feet,  and 
thence  into  the  Great  Hall  18  feet  by  31  feet, 
with  staircase  21  feet  6 inches  by  18  feet. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Morrison,  who  died  in  October, 
1838,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  and  was 
for  some  time  in  partnership  with  his  father. 
If  we  may  judge,  however,  from  a memoir  of 
Mr.  Morrison  in  Weale’s  “ Quarterly  Papers  on 
Architecture,”  written  by  his  brother,  Mr.  John 
Morrison,  A.  B.,  and  some  other  statements 
made  by  that  gentleman  in  efforts  to  do  justice 
to  his  brother’s  abilities,  Sir  Richard  sought 
rather  to  keep  down  than  to  extend  his  son’s 
reputation. 

Mr.  Morrison  laboured  during  the  whole  of 
his  short  life  under  almost  continued  ill-health, 
but  nevertheless  executed  a large  number  of 
extensive  structures. 


MEDIAEVAL  IRONWORK. 

Tiie  illustration  represents  a fine  specimen 
of  a Gothic  lock,  in  wrought  steel,  of  a rich, 
florid  design.  Under  a canopy  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and,  on  pressing  the  top  of  the  cross, 
the  lower  panel,  which  contains  a figure  of  St. 
James,  falls,  and  exhibits  the  keyhole. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

It  appears  that  all  objections  to  gutta  percha 
as  the  sole  or  outer  covering  of  the  submarine 
telegraph  between  Dover  and  Calais  will  be 
obviated ; as,  from  want  of  sufficient  strength 
and  weight  to  resist  accidents,  “the  electric 
wire,  thin  as  a lady’s  staylace  in  itself,  will  now 
be  encased  either  in  a 5 or  a 10-inch  cable  of 
the  diameter  of  those  that  placed  the  Britannia 
tubes  in  position,  and  these  will  be  submerged 
by  the  aid  of  enormous  weights.  The  wire 
will  be  imbedded  in  this  gigantic  coil  or  cable, 
composed  of  what  is  called  whipped  plait  with 
wire  rope,  all  of  it  chymically  prepared,  so  as 
to  protect  it  from  rot,  and  kyanised ; the  whole 
to  be  chained  down,  as  it  were,  as  the  rails 
are  on  a railway,  by  the  gravitation  of  the 
huge  weights  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 
This  is  certainly  a more  hopeful  looking  appa- 
ratus for  such  a destination  than  the  compara- 
tively frail  and  tender  cord  which  has  already 
been  unsuccessfully  tried.  There  are  two 
species  of  mechanical  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
by  the  new  apparatus  : the  one  of  these,  as  we 
long  since  anticipated,  will  be  the  dragging  of 
anchors  throughout  the  channel : the  other 
will  be  the  lash  of  the  terminal  waves  near  the 
shores.  Both  of  these,  we  presume,  have 
been  considered  in  the  determination  come  to. 
There  are  some  arrangements,  however,  still 
to  be  made  with  the  French  Government  be- 
fore a continuous  line  of  telegraph  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris  can  be  effected.  In  short,  the 
throwing  of  the  gutta  percha  pipe  across  the 
channel  ’appears  to  have  been  but  a temporary 
and  premature  ruse  or  scheme  to  enable  the 
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The  Times,  which,  with  other  of  the  daily 
papers,  had  previously  quoted  our  remarks  of 
last  week  on  this  subject,  states  that  “large  as 
was  the  concourse  of  persons  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  cheap  excursion  to  Bath  and 
Bristol  on  Sunday  week,  it  was  far  exceeded 
by  the  numbers  who  did  so  on  Sunday  last. 
The  number  conveyed  by  the  three  trains  on 
Sunday  must  have  amounted  to  between  5,000 
and  0,000  persons,  and  the  profit  netted  by  the 
company  in  consequence  very  considerable. 
We  observe  that  the  excursion  is  already  an- 
nounced to  be  repeated  on  Sunday  next.”  In 
complete  accordance  with  the  results  of  other 
trials  of  low  fares,  we  find  it  stated  in  the 
directors’  report  to  be  presented  next  week  to 
the  North  British  shareholders,  that  “the 
short  traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
which  has  been  much  competed  for  by  coaches, 
has  all  along  been  a source  of  anxiety  to  the 
directors  ; and  they  recently  resolved  to  at- 
tempt to  improve  it  by  a large  reduction  of 
fares,  and  by  running  a few  extra  trains,  during 
the  summer  months,  to  and  from  Portobello. 
The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory,  inas- 
much as,  during  the  short  time  the  experi- 
ment has  been  going  on,  the  revenue  has  in- 
creased upwards  of  56  per  cent,  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year ; while  the 
number  of  passengers  has  been  multiplied 
nearly  fourfold,  without  any  material  addition 

being  made  to  the  expense  of  working.”- 

An  experiment  is  making  by  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  to  carry  first-class  passen- 
gers at  one  penny  per  mile,  and  second-class 
at  a halfpenny.  So  far  it  is  said  to  have  proved 
very  satisfactory,  and  if  it  continue  it  will  be 
tried  between  Derby  and  Nottingham.  Success 

there  will  then  cause  a further  trial. Penny 

omnibuses  have  commenced  running  between 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  and  the  Bank. 

PASSAGE  OF  WATER  THROUGH  PIPES* 

My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  an  article 
in  the  last  Builder,  with  the  above  heading, 

I hasten  to  give  a return  of  the  working  of  a 
six-inch  pipe,  of  the  diameter  referred  to  by 
“ Baylis.”  The  pipe  was  employed  under  the 
following  circumstances.  A tract  of  land,  sixty 
acres  in  extent,  had  to  be  thoroughly  drained 
with  drains  30  feet  apart,  and  4 to  6 feet  in 
depth.  This  land  was  comparatively  level,  but 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  a ravine,  at  the  base  of 
an  elevated  and  extensive  range  of  hills  ; and 
though  the  stream  or  torrent  from  this  pre- 
cipitous catchment  intersected  the  land  to  be 
drained,  it  was  not  considered  advisable,  or 
even  possible,  to  adopt  it  as  a main  drain, 
because,  like  all  mountain  rivers,  it  deposited 
boulders  and  gravel  at  each  flood ; and  as  it 
was  requisite  to  unwater  the  lower  part  of  the 
lands  when  the  river  was  carried  under  the 
junction  of  two  public  roads,  at  a level  inade- 
quate to  discharge  deep  drainage  water,  Doul- 
ton’s  6-inch  glazed  stoneware  pipe  was  laid 
through  the  arch  under  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  continued  straight  down  stream  to  avoid 
elbows.  It  was  laid  with  much  care,  with  an 
inclination  of  1 in  200,  the  joints  set  with 
Roman  cement  diluted  with  hot  water,  and 
securely  coated  under  and  about  with  good 
well-puddled  clay.  The  fall  of  rain  in  the 
locality  referred  to  is  36'03  inches  per  annum, 
and  by  some  has  been  estimated  at  40'20  in- 
ches ; besides  which,  there  were  four  strong 
springs  outcropping  from  higher  lands,  and  in 
one  place  a slight  percolation  horn  the  inter- 
secting river  to  parallel  minor  drains.  The 
limits  of  this  communication  will  not  permit 
me  to  enter  into  the  calculations  which  guided 
me  in  the  dimensions  of  this  conduit.  The 
result  has  been  satisfactory,  and  I give  you  the 
facts,  as,  to  the  practical  man,  one  fact  is  worth 
a thousand  arguments.  Your  correspondent 
must,  however,  observe,  that  the  water  dis- 
charged was  filtered  through  broken  stone, 
and  held  little,  if  any,  matter  in  suspension. 

T.  B. 

Ventilation  of  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool. — Dr.  Reid  is  about  to  make  ex- 
periments with  a view  of  testing  the  best  mode 
of  ventilating  St.  George’s  Hall.  By  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  council,  he  will  be  em- 
ployed during  a space  of  two  months. 


' Results  of  some  experiments  on  this  subject  nrc  i 


APPROPRIATION  OF  RAILWAY  ARCHES. 

A correspondent,  “ F.  S.,”  has  forwarded 
to  us  a suggestion  that  accommodation  might 
be  provided  for  hundreds  of  destitute  beings 
by  fitting  up  the  arches  of  railways  that  termi- 
nate in  London  and  other  crowded  cities, 
seemingly  unaware  that  the  idea  was  started  in 
our  pages  long  ago,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a society  to  effect  the  desired  object. 
To  what  extent  the  society  has  operated  we  do 
not  know.  The  correspondent  in  question  says 
justly — “These  arches  are  at  present  perfectly 
useless,  except  in  reference  to  the  railway  of 
which  they  form  a part,  but  by  enclosing  the 
sides,  constructing  one  floor,  and  forming  a 
passage  longitudinally,  an  excellent  shelter 
from  the  storm  and  cold  might  be  formed  ; 
mere  stalls  and  straw  pallete  and  a plentiful 
supply  of  water  would  be  all  the  internal 
fitting  required,  and  the  most  complete  venti- 
lation might  be  effected  by  luffer  boarding  at 
the  top  of  each  apartment,  while  the  cleanliness 
of  the  lodgings  might  be  imposed  on  those 
who  occupied  them. 

A trifling  outlay  might  effect  all  this,  and 
houses  be  provided  for  the  houseless  poor 
(without  the  cost  or  time  of  erection)  who,  for 
the  want  of  properly  regulated  establishments, 
infest  the  low  lodging-houses  of  our  city, 
where  vice  in  her  most  repulsive  form  dwells, 
and  where  the  children  of  misery  and  crime 
exist  and  hide  themselves,  unvisited  by  the 
pure  air  and  sunlight  of  heaven.  Beneath  the 
arches  of  our  railways  the  poorest  beggar  may 
at  least  enjoy  uncontaminated  atmosphere  and 
uninterrupted  light  in  addition  to  an  effec- 
tual shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
It  would  be  far  from  advisable  that  asylums 
such  as  th:se  should  not  be  under  the  direc- 
tion and  guidance  of  regular  inspectors  or 
overseers;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be 
most  strictly  and  carefully  managed,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  being  abused  or  degenerating 
into  the  same  hotbeds  of  villany  that  the  low 
and  miserable  lodging-houses  are  now. 

Would  not  places  such  as  these  tend  greatly 
to  the  diminution  of  crime,  inasmuch  as  an 
immense  number  of  the  poorest  class,  and 
these,  it  may  be,  of  a dissolute  character,  would 
be  removed  from  temptation  of  many  kinds 
that  naturally  occurs  to  those  who,  from  ne- 
cessity, wander  about  without  a roof  to  cover 
them  ?”  

ON  HOOPING  RAILWAY  ARCHES. 

During  the  construction  of  the  viaducts 
for  railways  in  this  country,  many  disastrous 
accidents  have  occurred  by  the  falling  of  part 
of  the  arches,  which  has  generally  happened 
at  the  time  of  the  centres  being  struck.  The 
cause  of  these  disasters  it  has  not  been  difficult 
to  ascertain,  and  is  to  be  traced  mainly  to  a 
more  than  usual  continuance  of  wet  weather 
during  or  immediately  after  the  construction. 
The  arches  in  question  being  usually  con- 
structed of  brickwork,  or  of  stones  of  small 
dimensions,  occasioning  a great  multitude  of 
joints,  a proportionally  large  quantity  of  mortar 
has  of  necessity  to  be  used  in  filling  these 
joints.  An  unusual  quantity  of  rain  falling 
would  naturally  prevent  the  mortar  from  set- 
and  the  mortar  being  thus  kept  in  a 
kind  of  semi-fluid  state,  a small  inequality  of 
pressure  in  the  different  parts  of  the  arch 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  to 
destruction. 

As  a remedy  for  the  disasters  here  spoken  of,  we 
are  induced  to  propose  the  following  plan  : — As 
soon  as  an  arch  is  completed,  a series  of  hoops, 
formed  of  strip-iron,  are  to  be  laid  over  the  exterior 
surface  at  equal  distances,  extending  from  pier  to 
pier.  Each  hoop  is  to  be  composed  of  two  pieces 
of  equal  length,  each  part  extending  from  the  crown 
of  the  arch  along  to  the  exterior  surface,  or  extrados, 
and  then  across  the  piers  to  the  springing  of  the  ad- 
joining arches  on  both  sides,  where  they  are  to  be 
turned  up,  in  order  to  obtain  a sufficient  hold  on  the 
brickwork.  It  being  supposed  that  all  the  arches 
are  hooped  in  the  same  way,  the  hoops  of  the 
adjoining  arches  will  in  like  manner  proceed  across 
the  piers  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  the  springing 
of  the  arch  of  which  we  are  more  particularly 
speaking,  where  they  are  to  be  turned  up  as  before. 
The  hoops  of  the  adjoining  arches  are  to  be  so 
arranged  that  the  turned-up  ends  of  the  ranges  of 
hoops  (extending  over  the  whole  viaduct)  may  just 
pass  alongside  each  other,  and  the  space  between 
the  turned  ends  being  firmly  built  up  with  brick- 


work, on  the  hoops  being  tightened  they  will 
mutually  draw  against  each  other.  At  the  crown 
of  the  arches,  the  two  parts  of  the  hoops  are 
coupled  together  by  means  of  screw  bolts  : these 
should  not  be  less  than  three  in  number,  in  order 
that  a bolt  may  be  exchanged  without  inconvenience, 
in  case  it  should  be  required.  These  ends  of  the 
hoops  are  turned  up,  and  strengthened  with  angle- 
pieces,  in  order  more  effectually  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  screw  bolts.  The  two  ends  should 
not  approach  each  other  within  nine  or  ten  inches 
in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  afford  room  for  the 
closing  up  of  the  ends  when  the  bolts  are  screwed 
up.  A thin  piece  of  sheet-iron  is  put  under  the 
two  ends,  betwixt  the  iron  and  the  brickwork  of 
the  arch,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  sliding  of  the 
hoop  on  the  arch  when  undergoing  the  process  of 
tightening.  At  the  extremities  of  the  viaduct,  the 
ends  of  the  last  hoops  will  require  to  be  secured 
by  being  carried  to  a sufficient  depth  in  the  brick- 
work. 

In  a viaduct  30  feet  wide,  five  or  six  ranges  of 
hoops  placed  across  the  arch,  at  equal  distances, 
will  be  sufficient.  These  may  be  made  of  strip  iron, 
9 inches  wide  x of  an  inch  thick.  If  five  are  em- 
ployed, the  total  breaking  weight  of  the  whole  will 
be  nearly  double  the  gross  weight  of  one  of  the 
arches  to  which  they  are  applied — that  is,  sup- 
posing the  arches  to  be  about  35  feet  span.  The 
object  of  the  hooping  being  to  counteract  the  ine- 
quality of  pressure,  or  want  of  balance  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  arches,  and  as  this  difference  of 
pressure  can  only  be  a very  small  fraction  of  the 
total  weight  of  one  of  them,  therefore  the  strength 
of  iron  given  above  will  be  more  than  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  intended.  The  piers  being 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  crowns  of  the  arches,  and 
the  arches  filled  up  at  the  haunches  to  the  same 
level,  the  screw  bolts  at  the  different  crowns  are  to 
be  tightened.  The  arches  are  to  be  left  in  this  state 
till  it  is  judged  that  the  mortar  is  sufficiently  set, 
when  the  centres  are  to  be  eased  as  in  due  course. 
On  this  being  done,  the  screw  bolts  at  the  different 
crowns  are  to  be  again  tightened,  in  order  to  follow 
up  as  the  arches  settle.  Every  thing  about  the 
arches  appearing  secure,  the  centres  may  now  be 
removed,  and  the  hoops  will  prevent  any  alteration 
taking  place  in  the  shape  of  the  arches. 

When  the  viaduct  is  completed,  the  hooping  will 
of  course,  be  completely  concealed  in  the  interior  of 
the  brickwork.  John  Potter.* 


BREAKING  WEIGHT  OF  RED  PINE. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  the 
following  constants,  which  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  those  using  my  tables,  and  who 
may,  for  the  same  quality  of  timber,  adopt  the 
standard  of  strength  deduced  from  the  ex- 
periments upon  American  red  pine  balks, 
given  from  Mr.  Clark’s  work  in  last  week’s 
Builder  : — 

“ Mean  of  two  experiments  upon  American  red 
pine,  12  x 12  and  15  feet  long,  clear  bearing. 
Breaking  weight,  suspended  from  the  middle,  14  tons, 
or  280  cwts. 

■ The  strength  1344  =.816-6’ 

The  strength,  depth,  and  breadth  of  any  species 
of  timber  of  the  assumed  standard  strength  1344 
being  1 ’00  ; then  for  the  strength  816-6,  we  have 
as  follows  : — 

Table  of  Constants  No.  1,  p.  2,  in  Lea’s  Tables. 

Relative  strength  *6076  col.  I. 

Depth  to  have  the  same  strength  . 1 ‘283  ,,  II. 

Breadth  to  have  the  same 
strength 1'646  ,,  III. 

Table  of  Constants  No.  2,  p.  50 — Second  Series. 

Weight  uniformly  loaded. 

Factor  to  give  the  breaking 

weight 4-8G1  col.  I. 

Reciprocal  of  the  same '2057  ,,  II. 

Weight  suspended  from  the  middle. 

f Factor  to  give  the  breaking 

weight 2-430  ,,  III. 

Reciprocal  of  the  same ’4115  ,,  IV. 

Table  of  Constants  No.  3,  p.  96 — Third  Series. 

Factor  to  give  the  depth  and 
breadth  to  have  the  same 
strength 1*181  col.  I. 

William  Lea. 


At  Madrid  a new  grand  Italian  Opera 
House,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  to  be 
called  “ Teatro  del  Oriente,”  is  about  to  be 
opened. — Literary  Gazette. 

* From  the  Engineer  and  Machinist. 

t The  tabular  "weight  for  the  scantling,  in  the  second 
series  of  the  above-named  tables,  multiplied  by  2 13,  gives 
the  breaking  weight  suspended  from  the  middle,  for  the 
strength  816-6. 

At  page  76  of  the  tables,  the  tabular  weight  for  12x12 
and  16  leet  long  is  116-2  cwts. 

116-2x2-43 =279-94  cwts.,  the  breakmgweight  suspended 
from  the  middle. 
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iSoofte. 

School  Builder's  Guide,  and  School  Furniture 
Pattern  Book.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Richson,  M.A.  London  : Darton  and  Co. 
1850. 

All  who  have  to  design,  build,  or  conduct 
parochial  and  national  schools  will  find  Mr. 
Richson’s  pamphlet  of  much  use.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  the  school  fabric,  the 
school  fixtures,  and  the  school  furniture,  and 
contains  many  illustrations,  including  a design 
for  schools,  by  Messrs.  Holdens.  The  author 
properly  points  out  that  it  is  bad  economy  to 
attempt  to  save  the  expense  of  an  architect  in 
erecting  school  buildings. 


i&teccllanea. 

Architects’  Requirements  : — Cast- 
iron. — Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  a report  on  the 
cause  of  failure  of  the  mill  at  Stockport,  men- 
tioned in  our  pages  a short  time  since,  made 
the  following  remarks,  which  are  eminently 
worthy  of  attention  : — Cast-iron  may  be  said 
to  be  of  almost  universal  application  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 
Its  use  is,  at  all  events,  very  extended ; and 
the  repeated  occurrence  of  lamentable  acci- 
dents, which  have  hurried  numbers  to  their 
graves  without  the  means  of  escape,  or  a 
single  moment’s  reflection,  evidences  a de- 
plorable want  of  knowledge  of  its  general  pro- 
perties amongst  those  who  undertake  the  de- 
signing and  erection  of  buildings,  and  seems 
to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  or,  at  least,  for  the  supervision  of 
some  higher  authority  than  now  exists,  to  en- 
force obedience  to  those  well-established  prin- 
ciples and  facts  which  point  out  a way  to  its 
perfectly  secure  adaptation,  when  duly  and 
accurately  proportioned  to  the  duties  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  No  material  is  of 
greater  value  in  all  the  requirements  of  build- 
ing, machinery,  and  the  constructive  arts 
generally ; and,  when  employed  under  the  di- 
rections of  men  of  knowledge  and  judgment, 
it  fully  establishes  its  claim  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  valuable  mineral  productions 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  when  its 
application  is  undertaken  by,  or  entrusted  to 
the  management  of,  the  unthinking  and  ill- 
informed,  who  possess  no  knowledge  of,  or 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with,  its  cohesive  strength  and 
powers  of  resistance,  it  becomes  in  such  hands 
a most  dangerous  enemy,  instead  of  a useful 
and  powerful  auxiliary.  The  following  quali- 
fications appear  to  me  necessary  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  his  profession  by  the 
practical  architect  and  engineer: — Firstly,  a 
knowledge  of  the  strength  and  other  properties 
of  the  materials  which  he  employs  ; secondly, 
the  skill  necessary  to  distribute  and  proportion 
the  parts  in  such  form  as  will  insure  the 
maximum  of  strength,  with  the  minimum  of 
material;  and,  lastly,  in  the  use  of  cast-iron 
and  other  metals,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  expansion  and  contraction,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  enabled,  in  every  construction 
which  requires  strength,  and  in  the  security  of 
which  the  safety  of  the  public  is  involved,  to 
reckon  with  certainty  upon  the  calculated  or 
estimated  duty  of  each  particular  casting. 

State  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  — In 
a letter  from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  the  firm  of 
Walker  and  Burge,  to  the  comptroller  of 
Bridge  House  Estates,  ostensibly,  though  not 
very  clearly,  showing  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  alarm,  or  for  stopping  the  traffic  along 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  we  find  it  stated,  that 
between  26th  June  and  24th  August,  there  has 
been  a sinking  of  one  inch  in  fifth  pier  from 
Middlesex  side.  That,  from  24th  August  to 
date  of  letter,  namely,  13th  inst.,  there  has 
been  no  further  sinking.  That  the  sinking 
has  arisen  from  the  bed  of  the  river  being 
lowered  by  the  current  of  the  tide  and  the 
wash  of  steamboats,  so  as  to  be  6 feet  under 
the  tops  of  the  piles  that  inclose  the  pier  (the 
former  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river),  and  that 
the  stoppage  to  the  sinking  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  stone  and  other  heavy  material  (upwards  of 
3,000  tons),  which,  during  the  last  two  months, 
have  been  thrown  in  to  restore  the  level ; and 
also  to  the  repairs  which  have  been  done  to  the 
paving  and  piling  of  the  foundation  by  the 
diving-bell. 


THE  BUILDER. 


International  Exhibition. — The  re- 
turns of  space  required  by  Manchester  ex- 
hibitors show  that  570  square  feet  of  flooring, 
940  feet  of  counter,  and  4,595  feet  of  wall 
room,  could  be  filled  by  manufactures  ; while 
10,536  feet  of  floor,  303  of  counter,  and  408  of 
wall  room,  were  demanded  for  machinery ; and 
for  sundries  16  feet  of  floor,  197  of  counter, 
and  290  of  wall  room.  The  total  space  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Manchester  committee 
was  10,000  feet;  and  of  this  7,662  feet  had 
already  been  allotted  to  works  of  an  engineer- 
ing and  mechanical  character.  The  greatest 
height  required  for  machinery  was  40  feet,  and 
for  manufactures  15  feet. 'The  Bolton  Com- 

mittee have  issued  an  address  to  the  local 
workmen,  in  which  they  say — “It  is  almost 
certain  that  every  intelligent  mechanic  and 
artizan,  anxious  to  improve  himself  in  his 
particular  trade,  and  advance  his  position  in 
society,  will  not  fail  to  visit  the  4 Industrial 
Works  of  all  Nations.’  Because — At  a trifling 
expense  of  time  and  money  he  may  leisurely 
examine  the  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
products  of  the  whole  globe,  which  hitherto 
the  very  wealthy  only  have  been  able  to  see, 
and  that  by  an  immense  expenditure  in  tra- 
velling. Because — He  can  compare  the  various 
materials  and  products  with  each  other,  dis- 
cover which  of  the  former  are  best  suited  to 
the  uses  of  his  trade,  avoid  the  errors  and 
imitate  the  excellences  of  the  latter.  Because 
— He  can  in  numerous  instances  see  the  tools, 
machines,  and  means  employed  in,  and  the 
designs,  patterns,  and  combinations  of  other 
arts,  which  may  be  advantageously  adapted  to 
his  own.  Because — If  heneglect  to  availhimself 
of  the  advantages  offered,  he  will  be  in  a worse 
position  than  his  fellow-workmen  who  embrace 
them.  The  exhibition  will  thus  injure  him  if 
he  refuse  to  benefit  by  it.  Because — In  many 
branches  he  will  find  that  in  one  way  or  another 
the  foreigner  excels  him,  but  he  may  also  dis- 
cover how  he  is  excelled,  and,  knowing  this, 
he  will  take  care  not  to  be  surpassed  at  a 
second  exhibition.”  For  the  excursion  it  is 
calculated  eight  days’  time  and  4/.  in  money 
are  required ; but  no  doubt  the  visit  may  be 
made  for  less  money  and  in  less  time.  The 
Committee  recommend  a small  weekly  saving 
till  September,  1851,  for  the  purpose.  The 
general  committee  have  issued  regulations  con- 
nected with  a register  of  lodgings  for  workmen 

while  in  London. The  Society  of  Arts  have 

issued  a notice  relative  to  their  proposed  prizes 
for  a series  of  treatises  relating  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

New  Scottish  National  Gallery. — 
Messrs.  Ackerman  have  recently  published 
a tinted  lithograph,  showing  the  intended 
National  Gallery  and  the  Royal  Institution  at 
Edinburgh,  in  connection  with  the  Free 
Church  College  and  the  Castle.  The  intended 
building  (designed  by  Mr.  Playfair)  is  Ionic, 
with  two  tetrastyle  porticoes  at  each  end,  and 
a hexastyle  portico  in  the  centre  of  each  side. 
The  intermediate  portions  present  simply  a 
range  of  anta?,  with  balustrade. 

Estimating. — I send  you  tenders  for  erect- 
ing the  carcases  of  sixty-two  fourth-rate  houses 
at  Holloway,  for  Messrs.  Overton  and  Hughes. 
Mr.  Thos.  Tatlock,  architect.  The  quantities 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Tatlock,  at  a charge  of 


cent. : — 

II  as  well 

£5,497 

Barcley  . . 

5,290 

Craber  

5,225 

Roddo  

5,201 

Rees 

Emmins 

4,916 

Smith 

4,859 

4,857 

Treharne  

Symons 

4,700 

Salter 

4,600 

Tear 

4,492 

Hocken 

4,200 

It  consisted  of  upwards  of  278  rods  of  brick- 
work, ornamental  coloured  brick  facings, 
dressings,  Sic. ; Caen  stone  copings,  cills,  and 
dressings ; glazed  tubular  drains  of  best  con- 
struction ; 1,726  ft.  cube  of  fir  bond  and  plates ; 
6,950  cubic  feet  of  fir  framed ; 325  squares  of 
best  Bangor  Duchess  slating ; Williams’s 
patent,  25-inch  roll  ridges  and  hips,  with  oil 
cement ; 5-inch  slab  slate  soffits,  &c.  All 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  November  next. 
The  contractor  to  be  bound  with  the  44  usual  ” 
facility,  and  to  find  two  sureties  of  500/.  each 
that  he  fulfils  his  bond. — Surveyor. 
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Survey  of  Birmingham.— At  a meeting 
of  the  guardians  held  last  week,  the  testi- 
monials of  the  eight  selected  candidates  were 
read.  According  to  the  Birmingham  Journal , 
it  was  stated  by  the  chairman  that  he  had 
computed  the  sums  on  each  assessment,  which 
were  as  follows  : — Mr.  Robertson,  whose  esti- 
mate was  948 1.,  was  at  the  rate  of  6d.  each 
assessment;  Mr.  Dyke,  850Z.,  rather  less  than 
6d. ; Messrs.  Leversage  and  Corfield,  700/., 
about  5d.;  Mr.  Thompson,  jun.,  500 1.,  very 
little  more  than  3d. ; Messrs.  Hebbert  and 
Faucit,  1,050/.,  a little  more  than  6d.;  Mr.  J. 
D.  Paine,  945/.,  about  6d.;  Mr.  I.  Newey, 
1,445/.,  at  9d.;  and  Mr.  P.  Gannon,  1,450/., 
at  9d.  The  chairman  further  intimated  that  it 
had  been  communicated  to  him  that  the  com- 
missioners had  instructed  their  surveyor,  Mr. 
Piggott  Smith,  to  make  a complete  survey  and 
map  of  the  town,  which  would  show  every 
detail,  and  which  would  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  parish,  so  that  they  would  not 
require  a map  for  the  parish. — After  the  testi- 
monials had  been  read,  it  was,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Turner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hartle, 
agreed  that  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  Leversage 
and  Corfield,  Mr.  J.  D.  Paine,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Newey,  be  reserved  for  farther  consideration, 
and  that  these  gentlemen  be  requested  to  at- 
tend the  Board  on  Wednesday,  the  18th.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  gentlemen  from  a distance,  if  unsuccessful, 
should  be  liquidated. 

The  new  Birmingham  Workhouse. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  this  new  structure 
was  laid  at  Birmingham  Heath  on  Monday  in 
last  week,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
contractor,  entertained  his  workman,  200  in 
number,  with  roast  beef,  plum-pudding,  and 
half  a day’s  pay. 

Blowing  up  a Cliff  at  Seaford. — 
A grand  explosion  of  27,OOOlbs.of  powder,  by 
the  voltaic  spark,  while  stored  in  chambers 
cut  into  the  cliff  at  Seaford,  was  to  come  off 
to-day  (Thursday).  The  object  in  view  is  to 
arrest  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  pre- 
vent the  beach  from  drifting.  The  martello 
tower,  forts,  and  other  property  will  thus,  it  is 
hoped,  be  saved  from  ultimate  destruction. 
Government  are  to  be  the  chief  projectors  of 
the  cliff  into  the  sea;  inasmuch  as,  besides 
otherwise  greatly  assisting  with  the  needful, 
they  have  allowed  the  Sappers  and  Miners  to 
excavate  and  prepare  the  works.  “ The  men,” 
it  is  said,  44  like  the  work,  and  prefer  it  to 
being  shut  up  in  barracks  and  garrisons,” — a 
good  hint  to  Government  what  to  do  with  the 
waste  power  of  the  soldiery  in  the  forwarding 
of  other  great  public  works  that  might  never 
otherwise  lie  undertaken,  at  the  same  time,  also, 
strengthening  the  force  physically  and  mate- 
rially, instead  of  letting  it  run  to  waste.  At 
Seaford  the  cliff  has  been  penetrated  from 
above  by  five  shafts  41  feet  each  in  depth,  for 
a charge  of  600 lbs.  of  gunpowder;  and  a gal- 
lery, 6 feet  high  and  5 feet  wide,  penetrates 
below  from  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  a length  of 
80  feet  into  its  interior,  with  two  smaller 
branch  galleries  3 feet  in  height,  each  termi- 
nating in  a chamber  6 feet  6 in.  square  in  cubic 
measure  and  containing  12,000  lbs.  of  powder. 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  has  the  management  of  the 
works,  which  are  personally  superintended  by 
Captain  Froome.  The  voltaic  batteries  are 
under  charge  of  Mr.  Ward. 

Alterations  in  St.  James’s  Park. — 
To  allay  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  pro- 
perly look  with  great  jealousy  on  any  altera- 
tions which  threaten  to  abridge  the  parks,  we 
are  able  to  state  that  the  inclosing  railing  of 
the  palace  will  be  brought  forward  only  to  a 
trifling  extent,  and  that,  with  this  exception,  the 
area  enjoyable  by  the  people  will  remain  open  as 
it  is.  The  railing  at  the  western  end  of  the 
inclosure  will  be  taken  down,  and  an  orna- 
mental terrace-wall  be  substituted  at  some  dis- 
tance eastward,  and  in  a line  ranging  with  the 
front  of  the  palace.  The  Mall  will  be  widened 
on  the  south  by  a slip  taken  from  the  inclo- 
sure, so  as  to  bring  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
palace  front  (if  we  understand  rightly),  and 
other  dress-grounds  will  be  formed  on  the 
north  side  of  it  to  accord  with  the  present  in- 
closure. Trees  will  be  added  to  the  Mall. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Jones,  R.A.,  has  resigned  his 
appointment,  so  that  on  the  3rd  of  November 
there  will  be  an  election  of  a Keeper  as  well  as 
of  a President. 
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Manchester  Water-Works. — It  ap- 
pears from  the  report  of  the  Water-works 
Committee  recently  read  before  the  council, 
that  the  amount  expended  on  these  extensive 
works  down  to  31st  July  last  was  347,73//. 
odd,  besides  5,902/.  of  interest  paid  on  loans  ; 
since  which  time  10,900/.  more  have  been  paid 
to  the  contractors.  The  progress  towards 
completion  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement: — Woodhead  Reservoir:  Messrs. 

Thompson  and  Sons.  Amount  of  contract, 
22,000/.  Value  of  work  done,  1850,  August 
10th,  14,568/.  14s.  4^d. ; value  of  extra  work 
done,  6,410/.  2s.  9d. — Hollinworth  and  Arn- 
field  Reservoir:  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor.  Contract, 
28,953 /.  6s.  2d. ; work  done,  1850,  August  30th, 
11,839/.  19s.  lid.;  extra,  1,881/.  1 Is.  7d.— 
Rhodes  Wood  and  Torside  Reservoirs  : Mr. 
Geo.  Merritt.  Contract,  42,153/.  19s.  lid.; 
work  done,  1850,August30th,14,198/.6s.  7od.; 
extra,  3,737/-  6s.  id. — Denton  and  Gorton  Re- 
servoirs : Mr.  David  Bellhouse.  Contract, 

17,917/.  16s.  id.;  work  done,  1850,  August 
29th,  8,908/.  6s.  0§d. ; extra,  542/.  15s.  7id. 
— On  the  engineering  works,  exclusive 
of  accommodation  works  for  millowners, 
the  original  estimate,  including  enlarged 
mains,  was  253,595  /.  10s.  The  pro- 

bable cost  of  these  works,  when  quite  com- 
pleted, will  be,  it  appears,  282,652/.,  showing 
an  excess  over  the  estimates  of  29,057/.,  due 
chiefly  to  enlargements  and  improvements  not 
originally  contemplated,  and  to  additional  pro- 
vision for  floods.  In  November,  1848,  the 
sub-committee  determined  to  remunerate  Mr. 
Bateman,  their  engineer,  for  the  works  done 
beyond  the  borough  bounds,  by  a per  centage 
on  the  estimated  amount,  which  the  engineer 
then  stated  at  207,861/.,  exclusive  of  10,000/. 
for  extra  size  of  pipes,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Walker,  on  which  he  did  not  wish  to  claim  per 
centage.  Since  that  time  it  appears  that  alter- 
ations in  the  projected  works  must  alter  the 
estimate  given  in.  The  report  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  council. 

On  the  Tenure  of  Property  in 
England  and  Wales. — The  tenures  under 
which  land  is  held  in  this  country  have  grown 
out  of  the  feudal  system,  and  have  differed 
materially  at  different  periods  of  our  history. 
At  present,  landed  property  is  of  three  sorts, 
freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  : an  estate 
belonging  unconditionally  to  its  owner,  and 
held  directly  under  the  Crown,  or  rather  under 
the  law  and  constitution  of  the  country,  is  said 
to  be  freehold.  But  freehold  property  may  be 
liable  to  regular  and  fixed  annual  payments, 
provided  it  be  not  liable  to  fine,  heriot,  or  for- 
feiture. Copyhold  estates  are  held  of  a sub- 
ject, as  part  of  a royalty,  honour,  or  manor, 
and  are  liable  to  fines  on  account  of  deaths, 
transfers,  and  other  such  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  royalty,  honour, 
or  manor  of  which  they  form  a part.  Lease- 
hold property  is  of  various  descriptions,  such 
as  long  leasehold,  for  a term  of  1,000  years; 
life  leasehold  with  a fine  certain,  or  under  cer- 
tain limitations  on  renewal;  life  leasehold  with 
a fine  uncertain,  payable  to  the  proprietor  or 
other  superior ; in  this  case,  the  latter  reserves 
merely  a conventional  rent,  the  tenant  having 
paid  down  a sum  of  money  to  obtain  the  lease, 
and  the  right  of  alienation  ; this  practice  is 
common  in  the  west  of  England.  There  is 
another  kind  of  leasehold,  with  an  uncertain 
fine  payable  to  the  proprietor,  who  receives 
the  full  rent  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  granting 
the  lease,  the  lessor  having  a power  of  aliena- 
tion ; this  is  a common  practice  in  Wales,  and 
some  parts  of  England.  The  last,  and  not 
least,  of  the  various  kinds  of  leasehold,  is  where 
the  property  is  held  for  an  ordinary  term,  with 
the  power  of  alienation.  A lease,  without  the 
power  of  alienation  or  transfer,  is  not  called  a 
tenure  : though  it  merely  gives  a right  of  oc- 
cupancy for  some  specified  period,  it  is  practi- 
cally one  of  the  moet  important  tenures,  much 
of  the  prosperity  of  every  country,  of  which 
any  considerable  portion  belongs  to  extensive 
proprietors,  depending  on  the  conditions  in 
6uch  leases.  G.  J.  R. 

Discovery  at  Rochester. — A corre- 
spondent informs  us  that,  in  pulling  down  some 
old  houses  near  Rochester-bridge,  the  workmen 
have  found  a principal  arch  of  St.  Clement’s 
Church;  which  church  was  shut  up,  and  then 
taken  down,  in  the  year  1538,  when  the  houses 
which  are  now  being  destroyed  were  built  on 
the  site,  It  is  a pointed  arch. 


Cologne  Cathedral. — A correspondent  i 
of  the  Atlienceum  says: — “Two  years  have 
done  much  for  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne.  In 
less  than  two  years  more,  the  traveller  will  be 
able  from  a distance  to  see  that  the  huge  gap 
betwixt  the  choir  and  the  towers  is  essentially 
diminished.  The  walls  and  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  transepts  are  all  but  up,  the  flying 
buttresses  being  still  untouched.  The  upper 
windows  of  the  nave  are  already  defined  ; the 
sketched-out  tower  in  the  facade  has  a new 
pier,  and  the  giddily-lofty  arch  which  is  to 
connect  it  with  its  twin  sister  has  been  thrown. 
The  further,  however,  that  these  interesting 
works  advance,  the  more  do  I feel  confirmed 
in  the  idea  which  I ventured  to  express  on  my 
last  visit,  that  betwixt  the  space  of  the  tran- 
septs and  the  bulk  of  the  towers  the  propor- 
tions of  the  nave  shrink  into  a shortness  which 
both  outside  and  inside  of  the  Cathedral  will 
ultimately  produce  a disappointing  effect.  I 
spent  a long  Sunday  morning  in  the  building; 
and  to  judge  from  the  crowds  that  filled  it, 
and  the  cheery  jingle  of  money  on  the  offering- 
plates,  popular  sympathy  and  curiosity  with 
regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  ‘this  broken  pro- 
mise to  God’  (as  poor  Hood  called  it)  have  in 
no  degree  subsided.  Some  of  us  may  live  to 
see  the  entire  area  thrown  open  to  the  vaults 
of  the  roof.” 

American  Iron  and  Copper. — A great 
quantity  of  iron  ore,  yielding  about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  pure  iron,  is  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  on  the  Black  River,  Crawford 
county,  Wisconsin,  with  abundance  of  timber 
for  furnace  fuel,  and  water-power  at  hand,  as 

well  as  water-carriage. That  is  nothing, 

however,  to  the  advantages  of  the  Clift  and 
Minesota  copper-mines  of  Lake  Superior, 
which  are  at  present  yielding  immense  quan- 
tities of  native  copper,  in  masses  themselves 
immense,  every  piece  weighing  two  tons  or 
more,  and  requiring  two  teams  to  a waggon. 

Great  Fire  at  Montreal. — Another  of 
those  immense  conflagrations,  to  which  the 
timber-built  houses  of  America,  as  elsewhere, 
so  frequently  give  rise,  has  been  scourging  the 
town  of  Montreal.  Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  property  it  is  said  have  been 
destroyed.  The  fire  consumed  several  streets  in  a 
very  brief  space  of  time,  and  a hundred  houses 
were  entirely  destroyed,  and  many  others  made 
uninhabitable.  A number  of  stone  and  brick 
houses  were  also  involved  in  the  general 
destruction. 

New  Church  at  Weymouth,  Dorset. 
— On  the  11th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  (to  be 
built  in  the  parish  of  Radipole),  was.laid  by  the 
Reverend  Edmund  Hollond,  M.A.,  the  patron 
of  the  united  parishes  of  Melcombe  Regis  and 
Radipole.  The  site  is  at  the  end  of  the  Espla- 
nade, which  is  about  half-a-mile  in  length,  and 
to  which  the  church  will  form  an  ornamental 
termination.  The  ceremony  on  the  ground  was 
numerously  attended.  The  style  of  this  church 
is  to  be  Decorated,  and  the  building  will  be 
executed  with  the  Ridgway-hill  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  for  the  coins  and  traceried  win- 
dows. It  will  contain  628  sittings,  and  have 
no  gallery.  The  organ  will  be  placed  in  the 
tower.  The  plan  is  similar  in  arrangement  to 
that  of  Christ-church  at  Battersea.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  nave  are, — length,  75  feet; 
width,  22  feet.  The  chancel  27  feet  by  18 
feet.  The  aisles  are  11  feet  in  width,  and  the 
transepts  project  9 feet  from  the  aisle  walls. 
The  tower  is  19  feet  square,  and  is  placed  at 
the  north-west  corner.  The  height  to  the  top 
of  the  spire  is  130  feet.  The  height  of  the 
nave  to  the  ridge  is  52  feet,  and  the  chancel 
44  feet.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Talbot  Bury, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  P.  Dodson. 

Dock  Engineering  at  Naples. — A 
letter,  dated  Naples,  September  14,  says: — 
“Avery  remarkable  engineering  blunder  has 
caused  the  destruction  of  a dry  dock  built 
near  the  Molo  of  Naples,  at  an  outlay  of  some 
30,000/.  Yesterday  the  whole  fabric  fell  in, 
from  the  pressure  of  water,  fortunately  when 
no  workmen  were  on  the  works.  The  blame 
is  attributable  to  Prince  Ischitella,  the  Minister 
of  War.  It  appears  the  king  had  been  warned 
by  some  Neapolitan  engineers  that  the  walls 
were  too  slight ; and  for  some  time  past  the 
works  were  pronounced  a9  unsafe  by  more 
than  one  English  gentleman,  whose  profes- 
sional knowledge  at  once  discovered  the 
error,” 


| Acoustic  Alterations  in  Exeter  i 
Hall. — The  alteration  which  is  being  made  2 d 
at  Exeter  Hall  consists  in  forming  a coved  3 .t 
ceiling  instead  of  a flat  one,  the  new  ceiling  \ 
being  12  feet  higher  in  the  centre  than  the  ::i 
former  one.  This  is  being  effected  without  td 
disturbing  the  slating  of  the  roof.  Wrought-  -:|J 
iron  girders  are  being  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  2:: 
present  principals,  and  the  tie-beams  will  then  nr 
be  removed.  One  of  the  iron  girders  is  now  ra 
in  its  place.  We  have  not  yet  personally  looked  los 
at  the  works,  but  shall  do  so  shortly. 

Associate  Labour  Conference. — On  iji 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  the  “ Confer-  -B 
ence  of  trades  and  other  delegates,”  at  te 
Manchester,  was  opened,  for  consideration  of  f 0 
the  questions  of  co-operative  and  associative  :■ 
labour.  About  forty  persons  were  present.  ,K 
Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  at  the  :}( 
public  meeting,  mainly  “ pledging  itself  to  ikj 
advance,  by  all  moral  means,  the  great  prin-  41 
ciple  of  co-operative  association,”  which  latter,  ,1 
of  course,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  ib 
Communism,  with  which  it  has  no  essential  1| 
connection. 

Leeds  School  of  Design. — The  dircc-  -I 
tors  of  this  useful  establishment  have  been  iH 
giving  a free  exhibition  of  drawings,  models,  ,1 
statues,  &c.  The  exhibition,  says  the  local  l| 
Intelligencer,  gave  abundant  proof  that  the 
mode  of  teaching  adopted  ensures  a mastery  h 
of  principles,  and  that  the  range  of  study  [] 
adapts  the  instruction  of  the  school  to  per-  I 
sons  engaged  in  every  branch  of  art  and  la 
manufacture. 

Metropolitan  Interments  Act.  — A k 
rate- payer  states,  in  the  Times,  that  the  sub-  | 
urban  parishes,  finding  themselves  exempt  b 
from  the  operations  of  the  new  Act,  have  n 
begun  a system  of  jobbing  in  graveyards,  H 
some  of  the  parishes  having  two  already,  and  B 
one  going  to  add  a third  ; so  that,  unless  the 
commissioners  can  put  a stop  to  it,  our  sub-  H 
urban  villages  will  soon  present  the  appearance  \\ 
of  a complete  net- work  of  petty  parochial  grave-  || 
yards. 

London  Mechanics’  Institution. — - 
The  members  of  this  long-established  institu-  I 
tion  held  a conversazione  on  Wednesday  ] 
evening,  the  18th,  when  there  was  an  exhibi-  I 
tion  of  sculpture,  specimens  of  manufactures,  H 
and  models  of  machinery.  A working  model  la 
of  the  electric  telegraph  was  shown  in  opera- 
tion.  The  rooms  were  very  crowded.  The  U 
drawing  class,  the  music  class,  and  the  t 
elocution  class  lent  their  aid  to  afford  amuse-  i 
ment. 

The  Sea-Serpent  a Hydro-Electric  [ 
Machine. — Some  Irish  correspondents  of  the  | 
press  are  amusing  their  readers,  and  them-  U 
selves,  it  may  be,  with  grave  and  wonderful  || 
details  of  that  still  equivocal  monster  of  the  :\i 
deep,  the  “ sea-sarpint.”  One  of  the  most  inge-  | 
nious  and  feasible  of  these,  if  a mere  invention,  , j 
and  if  something  more,  certainly  one  of  the  U 
most  extraordinary,  is  a detail  of  particulars  to  |l 
the  effect  that  the  sea-serpent  is  no  serpent  j, 
after  all,  but  a tremendous  electrical  eel,  or  other  | 
creature  akin  to  the  gymnotus,  charging  small  I 
fry  which  it  happens  to  touch,  electrically,  as  well  | 
as  killing  them  by  the  contact.  Another  writer 
hints  that  as  the  eely  tribe  inhabit  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  ponds,  so  the  natural  habitat  | 
of  this  eel  of  eels  must  be  the  bottom  of  that  . 
“ big  pond,”  the  Atlantic,  the  mud  of  which  | 
must  be  at  present  disturbed  by  some  portent-  < 
ous  geological  movement. 

Public  Conveniences. — There  will  of 
necessity,  during  the  ensuing  year,  be  an  im- 
mense influx  of  foreigners  from  every  part  of  1 
the  civilised  globe  : is  there,  therefore,  no  con-  j 
vincing  the  proper  authorities  of  the  evident  | 
necessity  of  erecting  “ public  conveniences  ” 
in  various  crowded  thoroughfares  throughout 
London  ? The  few  already  in  the  metropolis  j 
are  in  such  secluded  nooks  and  corners  that  1 
none  but  those  thoroughly  conversant  with  our  ] 
city  can  know  where  they  are  situated,  and  it 
is  therefore  hopeless  to  imagine  that  strangers 
will  ever  discover  them.  This,  I know,  is  a 
very  delicate  matter  to  write  about,  but  as 
your  paper  is  so  extensively  circulated  among 
those  who  will  see  the  necessity  of  making  a 
determined  stir  in  the  matter,  I have  ventured 
to  address  you.  F.  Stent. 

***  This  necessity  has  been  urged  again 
and  again  in  our  pages, 
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TENDERS 

For  a villa  residence  at  Woodford  Wells  for  Mr.  Hallct, 
jun.;  Mr.  G.  R.  Noble,  surveyor, 

Thomas  Burton  £1,959  0 0 

Curtiss  1,892  0 0 

William  Still  (accepted) 1,726  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“T.  B.,”  “F.  J.”  (shall  appear),  “ J.  L.  G.,”  "A  Poor 
Inventor,"  “II.  M.  do  la  C.”  (we  have  not  time  to  refer 
bnek),  “E.  R."  (shall  appear),  “ Crito ’’  (too  scurrilous), 
“ W.  S.”  (wo  cannot  depart  from  our  rule.  Wo  have  had 
thirteen  inquiries  for  nadresses  this  week),  “ H.  B.”  (vol. 
vii.  p.  418),  “8.  W./'  “Lapis,”  “ C.  W.  O.”  “J.  V.," 
“ J.  L.  K.”  (wo  are  unable  to  recommend),  “T.  F.  F.," 
“W.  L.  M.”  (declined  with  thanks),  “ .T.  J.  D.”  (under 
our  mark),  “J.  II.,"  “B. ,"  “ F.  F„”  “T.  C.,"  “W.  N." 
“An  Honest  Builder,"  “J.  J.,”  “W.  H.t”  “Alpha"  (a 
Parliamentary  Paper),  “W.  II.  T.,"  “A.,”  “Occasional 
Competitor." 

“ Bools  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  rospectinpadi'ertircmrut* 
should  be  addressed  to  tho  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  tho 
“ Editor  :"  all  other  communications  should  be  nddressed 
to  tho  Editob,  and  not  to  tho  Publisher. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  architectural  exhibition, 

at  tho  Gallery,  53,  Pall-mall,  is  now  open  to  the  publio 
FREE,  except  ou  Saturdays,  the  admission  then  being  Ouo 
Shilling.  GEORGE  TRUEFITT.  1 R.„ 

JAMES  K.  COLLING,/ llon-becs’ 
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OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 

TION.— LAST  WEEK  in  LONDON  of  the  ALPINE 
SINGERS  FROM  STYRIA.  who  perform  several  of  their 
NATIONAL  MELODIES,  daily  at  Four,  and  in  the  Even- 
ings at  Halfpast  Eight.  — Lecture  on  the  Hydro-Electric 
Machine,  by  Dr.  Bnchhoffner,  daily  at.  Two,  and  in  the  evenings 
at  a Quarter  past  Nine— Lecture  on  Chemistry,  by  J.  H.  Pepper, 
Esq  , illustrating  the  Ancient  Fiery  Ordeal  and  the  Handling  of 
Red  Hot  Metals,  daily  at  a Quarter  past  Three,  and  in  the  Even- 
ings at.  Eight— Model  of  Weston's  Patent  Nova-Motive  Railway  at 
work  daily — New  Series  of  Dissolving  Views,  illustrating  some  of 
the  Wonders  of  Nature,  daily  at  Half-past  Four,  and  in  tho 
evenings  at  n Quarter  to  Ten;  also  a Scries  exhibiting  Scenes 
in  the  Arctic  Regions  and  Ceylon,  daily  at  One  o’clock—  Diver 
and  Diving-bell,  &c.  &c.— Admission,  Is.  ; Schools,  half-price. 


Just,  published,  price  Ss.,  cloth  boards,  demv  12mo.. 

Useful  hints  on  ventilation, 

explanatory  of  its  leading  principles,  and  designed  to 
facilitate  their  application  to  all  kinds  of  buildings  ; containing 
also  practical  information  on  the  use  of  gas  for  this  purpose 
By  W.  WALKER.  Engineer. 

Londou : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  Co.;  Manchester: 
J.  T.  PARKES,  89.  Market-street  and  all  Booksellers. 

Now  published.  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  8s.. 

CHAPEL  & SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

as  appropriate  to  the  buildings  of  Nonconformists,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists;  with  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  erection  of  Clmpcls  and  School-houses.  With 
numerous  pi  .tea  and  illustrations. 

ion:  HAMI 
MASON.  : 


NEWS  ! NEWS  ! NEWS  ! — The  best, 

cheapest,  and  largest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Salisbury-squarc,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION  AND  OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
“The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen.  Ac.,”  and 
of  “ London  as  it  is,”  oflers  bis  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  & o.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience he  has  bad  in  such  subjcc's,  lie  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 

Titchficld-Htrect,  Oxford-street.. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

MR.  EDWARD  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

meeting  gentlemen  who  require  coloured  Architectural 
Drawings,  Perspectives,  Interiors,  Isometricals,  Ao.,  got  up.  Out- 
lines of  same,  neatly  coloured,  with  background,  on  terms  that 
will  assure  approval.  Mr  E.  P.  further  begs  to  state  that  lie  makes 
a consideration  in  his  charge  should  the  competition  prove  unsuc- 
cessful.—Address,  Mr.  E.  PARAIRE,  IK,  Woodstock-st..  Bond-st. 

BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.'— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty’*  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS.  GILDERS,  AND  SIGN 
WRITERS. 

JOHN  MORTON,  Writer  on  Glass  and 

Medical  Labeller,  21.  Great  Charlotte-street,  Bla.kfriars- 
road,  London.  Established.  IS20 

Black  and  Oold  lid.  per  inoh. 

Single  Shade ljd.  ,, 

Double  Shade  2d,  „ 

Projecting  Shado.  from  4d.  tofiil.  „ 

Royal  Arms,  from  Its 

Estimates  vivi  n for  Plate  Glass  Facias. 
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ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 
founders,  Ac.,  and  in  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  and  roofines  of  all 
kinds,  and  nails  of  all  dimensions.  It  mav  be  had  at  the  following 
Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  hand  ; — 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co. ; Mr.  Charles  Jaok 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  John  Barwcll. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwelchenbart  and  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Richard  Johnson  and  Brother. 

Leeds— Messrs.  J.  G.  aud  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  J.  Parker  aud  Sons. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Mr.  Benjamin  l’lummcr. 

Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  Co. 

Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  G.  Kidstonaud  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  and  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luscomhe,  Briscoll,  and  Co. 

Southampton— Mr.  W.  J.  Lcfeuvrc. 

Yarmouth— Messrs.  J ohn  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  20  to  24  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
ings, which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings  ; 
aud  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  years,  comes  two- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  if  the  zinc  cover- 
ings arc  made  of  the  Vieille  Montague  Zinc,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  thesurveyor  of  the 
Company  (for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 
be  irivpn  of  its  durability. — For  further  particulars  aud  prices, 

— p - ..  -z 

the  Company.’ 
bridge,  .Loudo 


EDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  lias  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  Its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  aud  Wcll-seasoued  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  ) inch  to  H inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  8cautlings,  Sash  Hills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Mnchincry,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave’s 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


Flooring.— Alfred  rosling  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  lie  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRIOESof  hisDRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  on  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly,  prepared  hoards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  nw.ay  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark- 
bridge  Wharf,  Banksidc.  October,  1849. 


HTUIOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

-H-  Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  HELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  »l 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  dealsand  scantling  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak.  aud  tir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  aud  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1 J In.  yellow,  por  sq. ....  2ns.  od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  Od. 

1 17s.  fid.  | ....  lls.  9d. 

H .,  ,.  . ....  14s.  9A  I j 10s.  6d. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  nnd  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 
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EORGE  HORATIO  WILKINSON, 

_ Timber  and  Mahogany  Merchant.  18B,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
lias  always  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  and  thickness,  well  seasoned  nnd  ready 
for  use.  Timber  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices ; also  mnhogany,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plank,  hoard,  nnd  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 


MEMEL  TIMBER  FOR  SALE.— Sixty 

Shillings  per  load  of  50  feet  cube.  Average  length  30  feet 
131  inches  square.  Liberal  discounts  for  cash.— Apply  to 
HERTSLET  and  CO..  Adelphi-wliarf,  London. 


8AW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle, 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  hv  Muir's  PatcDt 
Mnchincry.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor 
Canal,  Goods  fetohed  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  t.o  HENRY  SOUTIIAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Plmlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 
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ENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 
PANY.—sawing,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lamhcth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  ino  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


instantly  on 
LOOKING 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  tmde,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  nnd  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  nil  thicknesses,  aud 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  arc  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices. 


J ADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.,  for  SALE 

S-J  or  HIRE.—  G.  ELL  invites  the  attention  of  Builders.  Con- 
tractors, Decorators,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  large  Stock  of 
Ladders.  Barrows,  Machines,  Trestles,  Steps,  Ac.,  ho  has  always  on 
hand,  in  every  way  suited  to  their  various  purposes.  Excavators’ 
barrows  at  9s.,  12s. , and  14s  per  barrow  complete.  Ladders,  Steps, 
Ac.,  equally  low.  For  particulars  sec  printed  lists,  which  can  lie 
had  upon  application.— Manufactories,  Nos.  3 and  6,  Tottcnhaiu- 
court.  New-road,  St.  Paneras. 


J7RENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS  DUTY 

H FREE.— NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL  — In  consequence  of  tho 

great  increase  of  their  Trade,  Messrs.  MARKS  have  removed  from 
Princc’s-strcct,  Leiccstcr-square.  to  very  extensive  manufacturing 
premises.  2,  Great  Queen-street.  Lincoln's-iun-fields.  nnd31,  Parker- 
street,  Di  ury-lane.  where,  in  addition  to  their  usual  Large  Stock  of 
Parisian  Papers  they  are  now  printing  First  Class  French  Designs 
from  Is.  to  Is.  fid.  per  piece  of  12  yards.  Oaks,  Marble,  Ac.  from  9<L 
Flocks,  Sntius.  and  nil  others  equally  low.  French  Papers  ex- 
ported in  Bond,  and  Country  and  Building  Orders  executed  with 
despatch.  

DA  PE  R-  HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

JK  Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  arc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  nn extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

nnd  dining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 9<L  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  fid.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  Od.  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  iu  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  451,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


J7LOOR-CLOTH. — The  Trade  supplied  with 

seasoned  floor-cloth,  cut  to  any  Bize  or  plan,  at  2s.  3d.  the 
square  yard.  Bordered  cloths  for  passages  aud  stairs,  snrao  price. 
WILSON,  Manufacturer,  253,  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar.  Esta- 
blished 1813. 


MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches.  Eutrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  Ac.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability,  Slahs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths. 
Covings  for  Orntes,  Door  Furniture,  WliitcGlazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges  may  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-place,  Blackfriars-bridgc, 
London,  aud  at  their  Manufactory,  Stokc-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  ou  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street  : City  Branch : 2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings,— 
Established  180G.  Policy-holders’  Capital.  1,180.7231.  Annual 
Income,  144,0001.  Bonuses  declared,  743,0001.  Claims  paid  sinco 
tho  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,88G,000£. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EAltL  GREY. 

FREDERICK  SOU IReT'Esq.,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  STONE.  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman, 
nenry  B.  Alcxaudcr,  Esq.  I Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 

George  l)acrc,  Esq.  I William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Alexander  Henderson,  M.D.  I Apslcy  Pcllatt,  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq.  George  Round,  Esq. 

Hr  Richard  D.  King  Bart.  The  Itcv.  James  Sherman. 

The  lion.  Arthur  Kinnnird.  | (.'apt.  William  John  Williams. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq..  Mnnaging  Director. 
Piitsician.— John  Maclean.  M.D  , F.S.S.,  20,  Uppor  Montaguo- 
streot,  Moutngue-square. 

Niuctccn  Twentieths  of  tho  rrofit3  nrc  divided  among  the 
Insured. 


2,500 

1,000 

1,000 


Original  Premium. 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


£.  a d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  18  10  ditto 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther  increased. 


1,882  12  1 
2,380  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


THE  UNITED  GUARANTEE  and  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COM  PAN  Y.  36,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

Capital  100,0001  with  power  to  increase  to  500,0001. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Erskine. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

Joshua  P.  Brown  Wcsthead,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  guarantee  of  a public  company  over 
that  of  private  individuals  is  now  beginning  to  he  acknowledged. 

It  is  undeniable,  and  has  lately  become  more  generally  known, 
on  account  of  the  disclosures  made  in  the  investigations  of  the  Into 
Custom-house  frauds,  that  the  private  security  offered  by  persons 
in  situations  of  trust  often  becomes  practically  valueless  on  account 
of  the  death  of  the  sureties,  or  such  a change  iu  their  circum- 
stances as  would  render  them  unable  to  meet  a demand  for  tho 
amount  of  the  security.  The  security  of  a public  company  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  responsible  directors  aud  with  a largo 
number  of  respectable  shareholders,  and  whose  business  is  done  at 
rates  of  premium,  the  sufficiency  aud  soundness  of  which  are  gua- 
ranteed by  the  highest  scientific  knowledge,  based  on  experience, 
does  not  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of 
frequent  inquiries  as  to  continued  li  fe  aud  solvency. 

There  is  another  very  great  advantage  in  public  as  compared 
witli  private  guarnntic,  which  is  not  so  generally  acknowledged, 
but  which  is  equally  rcul  nnd  important 
Private  sureties  arc  often  induced  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibilities  of  suretyship  by  feelings  of  good  nature,  or  to  re- 
lieve themselves  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  those  in  some 
degree  connected  with  or  dependent  on  them,  in  tho  hope  that  tho 
employment  obtained  by  means  of  their  suretyship  may  at  least 
relieve  them  from  a troublesome  applicant  for  assistance.  The 
security  of  a public  company,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  had 
after  a searching  investigation  into  tlic  connections  aud  previous 
conduct,  of  an  applicant. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  advantages,  this  Company  was  the 
first  to  offer  the  great  additional  security  afforded  to  employers  by 
uniting  tlic  princip'c  of  life  assurance  with  that  i f guarantee,  and 
this  advantage  so  far  from  being  attained  at-  the  expense  of  the 
employed,  effects  a great  saving  to  them,  and  is  an  inducement  to 
their  insuring  their  lives  where  it  would  not  otherwise  he  done, 
aud  thus  the  family  of  a clerk,  cut  off  by  premature  death,  is  saved 
from  being  dependent  on  tho  charity  of  an  employer. 

Prospectuses  nnd  further  information  may  he  obtained  upon 
application  to  tlic  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  tho  Company,  as 
above,  or  to  any  of  the  Company's  Agents. 

By  order,  JAMES  KNIGHT,  Secretary. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  SEPTENNIAL  CYCLICAL 

PERMANENT  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  BUILDING 
SOCIETY.— Subscriptions,  12t  per  Annum  per  Share,  payable 
Quarterly  or  Monthly,  during  a cycle  ot  seven  years,  when  a 
borrower  will  have  absolutely  redeemed  his  mortgage,  nnd  a de- 
positor will,  by  the  joint  operations  of  the  society,  aud  the  con- 
tinual fructification  of  the  subscriptions,  obtain  105/.  per  share, 


per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  property  ; paying  considerably  less 
interest  than  on  private  mortgages  (whereas  in  other  building 
societies  the  interest  paid  is  absolutely  ruinous)  ; are  exempt  from 


tyoi  .........  .- 

duties  and  costs  of  deeds  of  rc-couveyance,  ou  paying  oft  tho 
mortgages  ; nrc  at  liberty  to  redeem  whenever  they  please  on 
defined  and  strictly  equitable  terms  (nnd  can  also  procure  loans 
as  the  buildings  progress,  thus  rendering  the  property  more  sale- 
able after  the  mortgage  thnu  before,  inasmuch  as  a purchaser  can 
either  buy  the  same,  subject  to,  and  have  tho  benefit  of,  the  mort- 
gage, or  at  once  redeem  it.  The  inducement  for  members  to 
borrow  is,  in  fact,  irresistible ; nnd  the  whole  of  the  principles  nre 
such  ns  to  afford  n ready,  profitable,  perfectly  safe,  aud  highly  con- 
venient means  for  the  investment  of  savings  by  the  industrial  and 
middle  classes.  The  rules  are  extremely  lucid  and  excellent.  They 
have  been  prepared  aud  settled  by  gentlemen  of  great  experience  in 
building  societies’  operations,  after  the  most  anxious  considera- 
tion. and  will  he  found  to  combine  simplicity  iu  action,  certainty  iu 
result,  and  equality  in  the  distribution  of  their  manifold  advan- 
tages amongst  nil  the  members,  and  they  have  given  universal 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Scratchley,  the  eminent  actuary,  has  certified 
that  “ he  can  suggest  no  further  improvement.”  — Prospectuses 
gratis  ; with  rules,  price  Cd,  ; per  post,  lOd. ; can  be  obtained  of 
WILLIAM  TAYLER,  Esq.,  the  Solicitor,  at  the  Office,  2,Adclaidc- 
placc,  Loudon-bridge  ; and  12.  Circus,  Greenwich  ; or  of 

WILLIAM  CALDECOTT,  Secretary. 

***  Office  hours,  Eleven  to  Four,  at  2,  Adclaide-place,  London- 
bridge. 


German  spring  mattresses, 

permanently  elastic,  very  durable  and  cheap. 

3 feet  wide  2 L 8ft  I 4 feet  6 wide  3/.  3s. 

3 feet  S „ 2/.  13s.  5 feet  „ 3/.  10s. 

4 feet  2/.  18s.  | 5 feet  8 „ 31. 18s. 

TIIE  BEST,  TOP  STUFFING  ALL  HORSEHAIR. 

3 feet  wide  3 1. 108.  I 4 feet  G wide  SI  0s. 

3 feet  6 41.  0s.  5 feet  51 10s. 

4 feet  „ 41  10s.  | 5 feet  6 6/.  0s. 
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A SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT— Cleanli- 

ness  is  necessarily  at  all  times  conducive  to  health , and  this, 
ns  well  as  economy,  is  greatly  promoted  by  substituting  for  the 
noxious  proccssof  painting  with  oil  and  white  lead,  e l is  1 J i EN  b o 
DYES  for  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  lor  paint,  for 
decorating  churches,  large  public  rooms,  anu  theatres,  ns  well  as 
private  dwellings.  Every  original  invention,  when  becoming 
known  and  established,  attracts  a host  of  imitators,  ready  to 
seize  upon  and  profit  by  another’s  ingenuity.  So  in  the  case 
of  these  Stains  and  Dyes,  several  imitators  have  sprung  up  ; 
but  the  original  inventor  begs  to  assure  the  public  that 
the  time  he  has  bestowed  upon  these  articles  to  render  them 
perfect  ensures  them  against  being  disappointed  in  their 
use  His  well-known  experience  in  the  preparation  of  colours 
enables  him  to  effect  the  most  perfect  imitations  of  the  various 
ornamental  woods,  while,  at  the  samo  time,  they  reflect  all  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  grain  — The  Dyes  and  Stains  arc  prepared 
and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  51,  Stamford-street,  Blnck- 
friars-road,  London,  in  bottles  at  fid.  and  la  each,  and  8a  per  gal- 
lon —The  oak,  mahogany,  aud  satin-wood  colours  may  be  obtained 
in  powder  at  8a  per  lb.,  which  dissolves  in  wnter  to  form  liquid, 
and  1 lb.  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain— N.B.  The  trade  supplied. — 
Sold  at  the  Office  of  Tiik  Builder,  2,  Yorlc-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  ; at  both  of  which  places  may  be  had  the  proper  varnish 
and  size,  with  directions  for  its  u-e 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 


Market  wharf,  regent’s-park 

BASIN.  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders,  Masons,  aud  others,  to  their  stook  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cemeut, 
Plaster,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac..  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  & c.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons.  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar.  Lime  aud  Hair,  Fine 
Stufl,  Ae.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


Bath  stone.  — randell  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymcn,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  aud  W.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
it  of  the  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 


BATH  and  BOX  WEATHER  STONE.— 

HENRY  STONE.  QUARRYMAN  and  STONE  MER- 
CHANT, begs  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  that  he 
still  continues  to  supply  tlie  best  Combo  Down  and  Lodge  Stile 
Stone  — II.  S.  also  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  opened  two  exten- 
sive quarries  on  Box-nill,  from  whence  he  is  able  to  supply,  to  any 
extent,  the  best  Ground  Weather  Stone  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.— N.B.  Ashler,  Quoins,  am' 

Mark’s-place,  Widcombe,  Bath. 


BOX  WEATHER  STONE  of  best  quality, 

SCALLETT  BLOCK,  Ac.  Ac.,  supplied  direct  from  the 
quarries,  bv  THOS.  STRONG,  Quarry  Proprietor  and  Stone 
Merchant,  Box,  Wilts. 

The  great  durability  of  the  Box  Ground  Stone,  withstanding  the 
most  intense  frost,  renders  it  a desirable  stone  for  nil  external 
building  purposes.  Orders  to  any  extent  immediately  attended  to. 

DepOt,  Box  Station,  Great  Western  Railway,  where  an  extensive 
stook  is  always  kept 

Plain  and  ornamental  stonework  prepared  ready  for  fixing. 
Ashlar,  Rangework,  Walling-stones,  Ac.,  always  on  sale. 


AEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

XTERNAL  WORKS— LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 


c 

Quarry  P.  

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Fnlnise,  Calvados 
Department. — Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone. — Dep.lt,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rotherhitha.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  Southwark -square.  Borough. 


c 


AEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs,  Caen  (propridtaire  des  CarrKrca  it  AUemogne), 

PA  PV  RT(  IV  P imnmnlt>,il  frn.i,  Hi.,  dll. 


(free  of  expense),  from  the  depflt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf, 
14,  Fore-street,  Limchouse.— Contracts  takcu  for  any  quantities.— 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  the  coast,  on 
“■ ’ ' ' 1ARD.  at  — 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  Ao. 

THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 
nected with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  an  exten- 
sive Manufactory  of  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  PLASTE  R 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the 
superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
’ upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1 it  si Tnci.dnu  Wharf.  Rpffpniv. 


Wis  — Tuscany  * Whaxf[*  Regenl's  Canal,  Kingsland-road, 
L DEPOTS  — Lee’s  Wharf,  Paddington;  and  Phcenix  Wharf, 

N.B.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone,  Plasterers' Hair,  Ac.  Ao 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Bclvcdere-road,  Lambeth. — A reduoed  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  seutou  application  (post paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
Btamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


rgMIE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

-H-  Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy.  Architects  of  Emiueuce,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 

Subliq,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  oheaper 
ion  marble—  Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
ccciptof3a  in  postage 
■ Shelves.  Win“ 

, .,  ..  Slate  Work, 

that  defy  competition.  — 411  and  50,  Upper  Belgrave-placc. 


BROCATELLO  MARBLE. — A. fine  parcel 

of  this  rare  and  valuable  marble  has  just  been  imported  in 


M i II bank-street,  Westmiustc r. 


TO  MASONS. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

-The  LONDON  MARRLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  oontinuc  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  at  their  Manufactory,  ESHER-STREET,  near  Millbank, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz.  :— 

J inch,  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot 
1 inch,  at  Is.  4d.  „ 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Bclgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  at  a remarkably  ohcap  rate. 

FONTS  from  51.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  tha  Early 
nglisli.  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

C Firstratc^ ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTniO 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. &c„  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Mnrble  Chimney-pieces— cheap  and  good. 
nil,,^ri.l4,^ST?tted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
M TON’S  Eucaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works,  Stockton.— RUTTY  aud 
VEREY  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lias  Lime  and  Cement  as  usual  at  No.  9.  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only-  ^ Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 


TJATENT  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

■M-  Now  ready  and  on  SALE,  a quantity  of  the  above  of  vari- 
°us  designs— Builders  and  others  requiring  CHIMNEY-PIECES 
will  do  well  to  inspect  these  Articles,  which  are  fur  superior  to 
miaeth’ih'inJ10t'iu,0Ie  thai?  one'l‘alf  tUe  Pnce  usually  charged  for 
widVu  nEHn» ^ tiff  cau  lle..m!ul?  ou  a short  notice  to  any  design, 
SnLinfim'p  1 rC  tha11  's  U8,'al|y  .paid  for  the  commonest 
description.  Purchasers  arc  requested  to  inspect  them,  and  satisfy 
Hiemselves.  Pnce-Ust,  and  every  information  can  be  sent  by  post, 


GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT.- AGENTS. 

Messrs.  Freeman  nnd  Richardson,  fi.  South-wharf,  Paddington. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie Liverpool. 

Wm  and  E.  Knight Manchester. 

Mr.  O.  Brown  Glasgow. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison  Chester. 

Mr.  E.  Cryer Oxford. 

Gibbs,  Cannings,  and  Co.’s  Glazed  Pipes,  Bricks,  Ac. 


Grey-stone  lime.— hall,  Brothers, 

M erst  bam  Lime  Works,  near  Reigatc,  beg  to  offer  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Limo  6s.  fid.  per  Y ard,  or  23  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  ....Is.  fid.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  goods  stations  on  tho  London  and  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations,  and 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cosh  on  delivery 7s.  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works  ; 8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles  ; in  not  less  than 
3-yard  quantities.  Booking.  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  oft  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  Best  — Address.  Morstham,  near  Reigatc,  Croydon  ; or  Youl’s- 
placc.  Old  Kont-road. 


B 


ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

* is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint 
For  bcautv  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  UN  E 
CUT  STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
any  other  plastering,  aud  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt,  at  8s.  15s.  and  2ls.,  casks 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS. 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  nnd  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use.  will  keep  good  for  years, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  block,  2a  ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  9d. ; greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  2,  Wellington-street.  Ooswell-street.  


LTKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 


_ v mt  le, ' 

rill  be  manufactured  in  London,  aud  thus  presented  to  consumers 
u a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
.nd  SONS.Millbank-strcct.  Westminster. 


K 


EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 


..  „ , papered  upon 

within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  (hose  cases  where  ex- 
pedition nnd  beauty  of  finish  arc  essential. — J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Millbnnk-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Ocraeut. 


if  required.  Warehouse,  Bishop's  Court,  Old  Bailey. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  lloman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  greeu  in  damp  situations,  and  requires  uo  colour- 
ing Employed  ns  an  hydraulio  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulio  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  aud  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a porfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturors-J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  MiUbank-street, West- 
minster, and  3G.  Scel-strcct,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491 ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  oementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydate,  or  turn  greeu;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  iutlueucc  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northflect,  Kent,  and  their  Wharf,  Great  Scotland-ynrd,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  Depfit,  4fi,  Hanover-strect,  Liverpool. 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & It.  MORLEY’S 
warehouses  nnd  dwelling  in  Wood-street,  Greshnm-9treet,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterers’ work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  euabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  agreat  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 


MARTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluahle  Cement  has  now  hcen  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  nnd  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  nil  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  nnd  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  oi 
MARTIN’S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similarnature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  tho  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON,  at  their  Plostcrand  Cement  Wor’-- 
18S.  Drury-lnne,  London  — Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receivo  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hoi 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT  ’ 

STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-The  attention  l 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex.  ■ 
celleut  and  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura-  - 
bililv.  imnerviousness,  and  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  THE  PER-  ■ 
MANENT  WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  wnter-  ■ 
colour,  is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  nnd 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  mav  be  tinted  to  any  other ; ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off  ; is  very  1 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent,  , 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses,  , 
schools,  barraoks,  prisons,  &c.  One  cwt  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc-  • 
tion  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  os  well  as  external  i 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no  i 
caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days ; , 
never  blisters,  craoks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  ns  hard  as  stone  ; ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the  : 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  nil  I 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials,  , 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  ou  appli-  . 
cation  to  tho  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  II  ARE.  nt  the  Warehouse.  22,  , 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Tnames-streck  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
lealers. 


The  patent  architectural  . 

ROOFING  TILES  are  strongly  recommended  ns  an  im- 
proved system  of  roofing,  and,  from  their  extremely  light  and 
elegant  appearance,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  covering  Churches,  , 
Parsonage-houses,  Schools,  Ornamental  and  other  Villas.  A mate-  ■ 
rial  feature  of  these  Tiles  is  their  economy;  they  arc  os  cheap  as  i 
ordinary  slating,  and  do  not  require  stronger  timbers.  Every  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Offices,  No.  158,  Strand,  whore  specimens  of  the  Tiles  may  be  seen.  . 


WARD  and  Co.,  HONDURAS  WHARF, 

BANKSIDE,  and  JAMAICA  COFFEE-HOUSE,  CORN-  • 
HILL,  LONDON. 

Fire  Bricks,  best.  65s.  per  thousand  ; Stook  Bricks.  27s. ; Country  ■ 
Pan  Tiles,  60s. ; Plain,  32s.  fid. ; 12  aud  9 in.  Flooring  ditto,  very  • 
bright  aud  red,  Paving.  Crown,  and  Circular  Fire  Bricks.  Stour-  ■ 
bridge,  Newcastle,  and  Welsh  Bricks;  ditto  Lumps,  Tiles,  Shield- 
guards,  Pattern-goods  ; Clay,  Loam,  & c.  of  the  best  sort,  v ud 
cheaper  than  any  other  house:  8aud  Ballast;  Sanitary  Piles; 
Dutch  aud  English  Clinkers ; Suffolk  FacingB,  White  and  lied; 
Patent  Malting  Tiles,  &c.  Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICK  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  L.  DAVIS  having  finished  his  make  of 

BRICKS  for  this  year,  is  about  to  make  large  alterations  i 
nnd  extension  in  his  fields,  and  is  prepared  to  enter  into  CON-  - 
TRACTS  FOR  ANY  QUANTITY,  not  exceeding  Twenty  Millions,  . 
for  the  next  year.  L.  1>.,  in  thanking  the  public  for  the  large  share  : 
of  patronage  lie  is  receiving,  solicits  an  inspection  of  his  bricks,  as,  , 
from  his  not  allowing  them  to  be  sorted,  it  will  be  found  his  Btocks  > 
at  24s.  will  make  excellent  face  work,  and  many  paving  and  sewer 
work  ; only  two  prices  being  made,  viz.  18s.  place.  24s.  stock,  and  I 
although  it  mav  be  novel,  it  will  be  found  to  work  welL  Plum-  ■ 
stead-road  Brickfields  are  within  a quarter  of  a milo  of  the  river,  . 
free  Watergate,  nnd  may  be  put  on  board  barges  for  3s.  per  : 
thousand,  including  all  charges.— Offices,  Powis-strect,  Woolwich. 


BRICKS.— In  consequence  of  the  low  price  i 

at  which  Brickmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur-  • 
chasing  Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his  bricks, 
which  ore  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City,  H.  D.  . 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order  ; 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  (3d.  „ 

Pale  Seconds 60s.  „ 

Paviors 42s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  „ 

Marie  Place.  Half-washed  Stooks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  freo  ' 
from  defects:  a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable) 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house. 
Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange- walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
Hoxton. 

N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon  i 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirablo 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged  I 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  or 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  aud  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to  JOHN  PIL-  J 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE.  1 
14.  JOHN- STREET,  ADELPHI.  — N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  tho  best  bitumen  i 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 

f IGHT,  CHEAP,  ami  DURABLE 

M.J  ROOFING.— CROGGON'S  Patent  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt, 
and  inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls,  sold  in  rolls  32  inches  wide, 
Id.  persqunre  font  : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  tho  radia- 
tion of  heat,  and  deadening  souud  ; and  sheathing  for  ships’ bot- 
toms, on  whioh  the  copper  lies  smooth.  Samples,  directions,  and 
testimonials  sent  by  post.— CROGGON  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate-hill. 


MmmM. 

MODERN  VENETIAN  STUCCO,  . 

Also  manufactured  only  by 
Messrs.  OltSI  and  ARMANI. 

The  Modem  Venetian  Stucco  is  applicable  to  all  external  and  I 
internal  purposes  of  Buildings,  such  as  WALLS,  CEILINGS, 
SKIRTINGS,  FLOORING,  MOULDINGS  of  every  description, 
and  also  for  COATING  METAL  of  all  KINDS,  by  which  a high  i 
inimitable  Polish  is  obtained,  coupled  with  its  preservation. 

SAM  PLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION.  List  of  Prices,  and  every  , 
Particular,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  6,  Guildhall-Chambers, 
Basiughall-street,  City ; and  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


FOR  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

or  may  be  delivered  to  any  port  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product  by  distillation  of  BITUMINOUS  SCHALE,  or  SCHIS- 
TUS.  ’’  LIQUID  BITUMEN,”  containing,  1st.  a Volatile  Oil,  or 
Mineral  Spirit;  2nd,  an  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd,  a Fatty 
Mineral  Oil  ; 4th,  Paraline  ; 5th.  Grease,  slightly  alkaline  ; 6th, 
Tar.  The  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  as 
q solvent,  nnd  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  most 
jMria  »*  • ployed,  or  may  be  ust  ’ ' 

— — , , — „„ — l oil,  not  so  very  vol_.^_ 

will  dissolve  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  il 


fat  for  the  use  of  carriages.  The  6th,  Tar,  perfectly  black,  very 
siccative,  nnd  which  may  bo  used  generally  for  all  purposes  of 
varnish,  aud  where  mineral  tar  is  employed.— Any  further  iufor- 
mation  may  be  obtained  either  of  Air.  W.  C.  IIOAIEKSHAM, 
Schiste  Works,  Weymouth ; or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  CHEFFINS,  11, 
Southampton-buildiugs,  Chauoery-lane,  London. 

RE  VOL  V fNG  SAFETY  WOOD  AND 

IRON  SHUTTERS.— SNOXELL,  Patentee,  9fi,  Regent- 
street,  and  at  his  steam-works,  135,  Old-street.  These  shutters  have 
fully  borne  out  their  superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  for 
security,  durability,  and  simplicity.  References  can  be  given  to 
noblemen  whose  mansions  are  fitted  herewith,  and  numerous  large 
upwards  of  ( 
aud  closed  in  _ 

without  the  use  of 

machinery.  The  Patentee  manufactures  Brass  Sash  Bars,  Stall 
Board  Plates,  Ao. 
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jjg|URELY  we  are  a most  un- 
j|  fortunate  people  in  regard  to 


our  public  works  and  buildings. 
No  matter  what  the  purpose  or 
the  design  j no  sooner  is  it 
proposed  to  rear  an  edifice  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public,  the  convenience  of  the  state, 
or  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  Sovereign, 
than  a thousand  querulous  pens  are  instantly 
called  into  requisition  to  thwart  and  hinder  its 
accomplishment j too  often,  alas!  on  good 
grounds  ; but  as  often  not. 

All  idea  of  national  sentiment  and  the  credit 
of  the  country  seems  utterly  lost  in  the  desire 
to  confound  and  perplex  the  plans  of  those 
who  are  called  upon  by  their  official  position 
to  take  the  initiative  or  carry  into  ultimate 
effect  the  desired  object.  First  comes  the 
wrangling  over  the  estimates  ; which  generally 
ends,  as  in  the  well-known  examples  of 
Buckingham  Palace  and  the  National  Gallery, 
in  their  being  cut  down  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  preclude  all  adequate  grandeur  of  thought 
and  conception  relative  to  the  purpose  in- 
tended. 

The  question  sought  to  be  solved  is  not 
what  extent  of  pecuniary  means  is  requisite 
to  carry  into  complete  effect  a design  which 
shall  be  advantageous  to  the  public  and  an 
honour  to  the  country  to  all  future  time  ; but, 
how  much  can  the  minister  contrive,  by  the 
utmost  diligence  of  the  whipper-in,  and  the 
support  of  the  favourable  portion  of  the  press, 
to  persuade  a feeble  majority  to  assist  him  in 
obtaining.  But  suppose,  after  much  pains- 
taking and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, a design  generally  approved  be  in  the 
first  instance  obtained ; the  quarrel  then  be- 
comes not  less  fierce  over  the  necessary 
adjuncts  of  its  completion. 

A bad  commercial  year  intervenes,  a cry 
for  the  curtailment  of  expenses  becomes 
universal,  the  required  amount  is  con- 
sequently reduced,  and  some  of  the  chief 
characteristics  and  features  of  the  original 
design  are  either  altogether  omitted,  or  so 
altered,  as  to  destroy  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole.  By  and  by,  after  years  of  delay,  the 
costly  structure  is  at  length  finished ; but  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  its  defect  or  de- 
formity are  either  unknown  or  wholly  for- 
gotten ; and  the  thoughtless  or  ignorant 
portion  of  the  public,  seeing  only  the 
result,  abuse  the  architect,  and  growl  and 
grumble  over  their  bad  buildings,  as  well 
they  may.  Thus  it  is,  that  other  nations  less 
wealthy  and  less  free  than  ourselves,  and 
whose  institutions  are  less  consolidated  than 
our  own,  nevertheless,  through  the  influence 
of  public  spirit,  and  a superior  love  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts,  contrive  immeasurably  to 
surpass  us  in  those  public  works  and  exhibi- 
tions which  serve  to  dignify  and  adorn  their 
country. 

We  are  now  in  the  heat  of  a social  war  about 
the  planting  and  laying  out  of  an  acre  of 
ground  in  front  of  that  luckless  and  ugly  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  which,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  served  the  public  and 


the  press  with  an  endless  theme  of  vitupera- 
tion and  invective. 

The  opponents  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  estimates  for  the  proposed  alteration  from 
26,000 /.  to  11,000/. ! Oh,  mighty  triumph  of 
economical  legislation,  which  will  probably 
secure  us  at  least  the  consistency  of  bad  ap- 
proaches to  a bad  fagade. 

If  the  design  itself  be  unsuitable,  it  should 
not  be  persevered  in,  but  delayed  till  a better 
can  be  prepared ; but  if  the  plan  be  good, 
to  leave  a building  incomplete  for  such  a 
consideration,  after  the  sums  already  expended, 
seems  the  height  of  folly. 

With  regard  to  the  marble  arch,  the  most 
feasible  plan  seems  to  be  to  make  it  an  en- 
trance to  the  park  from  Trafalgar-square. 
But  then  comes  again  the  question  of 
economy — that  ever  easy  theme  of  palatable 
declamation.  So  that  for  all  time  to  come 
this  costly  structure  is  to  be  placed  in  some 
inferior  situation,  because  a country,  whose 
revenue  is  fifty  millions,  cannot  afford  to 
place  it  on  an  appropriate  site.  Better,  then, 
break  it  up  at  once,  sell  the  materials  for  what 
they  will  fetch,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to 
complete  some  one  thing  decently. 

There  is  a certain  description  of  the  public 
expenditure  which  it  is  unwise  in  a nation  too 
closely  to  curtail. 

Buildings  that  are  designed  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  calculated  to  be  of  a permanent 
and  enduring  character,  ought  to  be  so  dis- 
tinguished by  their  construction  and  appear- 
ance, as  of  themselves  to  excite  interest  and 
command  general  respect.  To  deprive  them 
of  this  is  to  lessen  both  their  useful  influence 
on  the  growing  mind  of  the  country,  and 
the  value  of  the  institutions  they  represent  in 
the  public  eye.  For  a State,  while  surrounded 
on  every  hand  with  evidences  of  private 
wealth  and  grandeur,  to  be  parsimonious  in 
providing  the  external  symbols  of  its  import- 
ance, is  to  lessen  its  value  in  the  general 
esteem.  These,  as  their  objects  are  perma- 
nent, so  to  speak,  constitute  the  assets  of  the 
nation.  They  are  not  personal,  either  to  the 
Sovereign  or  the  officers  of  state,  but  they  are 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  have  effect 
on  the  public,  and  as  such  should  be  made 
to  contribute  to  its  glory  and  renown. 
The  expense  connected  with  such  important 
objects  is  comparative  only.  When  once  in- 
curred, it  serves  its  purpose  for  ever,  and  con- 
stitutes a perpetual  memorial  to  the  honour 
and  patriotism  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
as  well,  perhaps,  if  our  economists  would 
sometimes  consider  that  public  money  so  ex- 
pended bears  its  own  interest,  as  well  in  the 
convenience  it  affords  to  posterity  as  in  the 
benefit  it  confers  upon  the  present  generation. 
Unlike  annual  grants  to  individuals,  which, 
however  deservedly  conferred,  or  worthily  dis- 
tributed, leave  not  a fragment  to  tell  to  future 
times  the  munificent  liberality  of  those  who 
bestowed  them  ; our  public  edifices,  while  they 
serve  to  encourage  the  arts,  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  to  give  em- 
ployment and  support,  to  thousands  of  honest 
and  industrious  artisans  and  handicraftsmen, 
serve  also  as  enduring  monuments  to  the  taste 
and  genius  and  honour  of  the  present  age. 


Tiie  Gigantic  Statue  of  Bavaria. — 
This  long  talked  of  statue  is  now  placed  on  the 
hill  of  Saint  Theresa,  near  Munich.  The 
bronze  of  the  statue  has  cost  92,G00fl.  or 
234,080f.  It  has  taken  eight  years  to  cast, 
and  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  return  of  King 
Louis  to  Munich. 


THE  KINGSTON  KINGS’  STONE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kingston-upon-Thames 
have  done  a creditable  thing.  They  have 
rescued  the  old  stone  on  which  tradition  says 
the  Saxon  Kings  crowned  here  were  placed, 
from  the  obscurity  and  degradation  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  and  have  set  it  up  with  all  honour 
upon  a pedestal  near  Clattern  Bridge,  with  an 
inclosure  about  it  of  stone  and  iron.  In  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  when  called  in  profession- 
ally to  advise  as  to  the  state  of  Kingston  church, 
we  referred  to  the  connection  of  the  town  with 
our  early  kings,  and  suggested  to  two  or  three 
persons  that  the  stone  to  which  tradition  had 
always  pointed  should  be  preserved*  What- 
ever can  suggest  a history  or  inspire  a worthy 
sentiment  is  deserving  of  care.  We  went  no 
farther,  however,  and  the  matter  dropped.  It 
was  left  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Young,  of  Leamington, 
to  suggest  to  members  of  the  corporation 
the  propriety  of  forming  it  into  a monu- 
ment. Mr.  Shrubsole,  Mr.  Ranyard,  Mr. 
Gould,  Mr.  Pamphilon  (the  present  mayor), 
and  others  took  it  up,  and  on  the  1 9th  of  this 
month  the  result  of  their  conjoined  exertions  was 
opened  to  the  public,  when  there  were  a breakfast 
and  varied  rejoicings.  Three  poetical  a propos 
effusions  were  printed  and  circulated,  and  a 
well-executed  medal  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  of 
London,  was  struck  on  the  occasion. 

The  stone  (which  is  said  to  be  similar  in 
mineralogical  character  to  those  forming 
Stonehenge)  is  about  3 feet  6 inches  in  height 
and  22  inches  wide.  The  end  of  it  has  been 
let  into  a heptagonal  pedestal  of  Bath  stone 
inscribed  on  the  several  sides,  “ Eadward, 
901,”  “ Adelztan,  924,”  " Eadmund,  943,” 
“ Eadred,  946,”  “ Eadwin,  955,”  “ Eadwerd, 
975,”  and  “iEdelred,  978.”  In  each  face  of 
the  stone,  above  the  name,  a coin  of  the 
respective  king  is  inserted.f  The  in- 
closure consists  of  seven  small  pillars  of 
Purbeck  marble,  with  Bath  stone  caps  and 
bases,  connected  by  a cast-iron  railing  of 
interlaced  arches,  seven  in  each  space.  The 
caps  are  Saxon ishly  sculptured,  and  have  co- 
nical terminations,  each  surmounted  by  a large 
iron  spear-head,  which  may  as  well  be  re- 
moved, since,  if  not  previously  broken  off  or 
stolen,  which  seems  likely,  they  will,  in  time, 
damage  the  caps. 

The  arrangement  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Bath.  The  cost  of  the  work,  we 
understand,  will  be  about  140/. : 50/.  were 
given  by  the  corporation,  and  the  committee 
made  themselves  liable  for  the  remainder,  to 
be  raised  by  subscription. 

Improvement  of  the  town  may  be  expected 
to  result,  from  the  setting  up  of  this  memento 
of  a time  when  it  was  called  Kyningestun,famosa 
ilia  locus. 

We  will  end  our  notice  with  some  lines 
which  were  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Martin  Tupper : — • 

Rejoice  ! that  Praise  and  Honour  at  length 
Return  to  their  ancient  rest, — 

As  a wounded  eagle  gathers  his  strength 
To  recover  his  rock-built  nest ; 

For  of  old,  around  yon  rugged  throne 
Tradition  tenderly  clings, 

To  hail  that  stone,  as  its  brother  of  Scone, 

The  Throne  of  the  Seven  Kings  ! 

Edward  the  Elder  there  was  crown’d, 

Great  Alfred’s  glorious  son, — 

And  Athelstan,  thro’  the  wide  world  renown’d 
For  merchant-trophies  won, — 

Edmund,  and  Ethelred,  in  high  state, 

With  Eldred,  and  Edwy  the  Fair, 

And  Edward,  due  to  a Martyr’s  fate, 

Were  throned  in  honour  there  1 
Thou  then,  such  ancestry’s  Royal  seed, 

Britannia’s  Heiress-Queen  ! 

In  grace  consider  the  loyal  deed 
Thy  Saxon  children  mean. 

To  the  time-hallowed  Past  its  homage  due 
The  Present  wisely  brings, 

And  thus  would  we  pour  our  chrism  anew 
On  the  Throne  of  the  Seven  Kings  ! 


Belgian  Tiles  and  Bricks. — Some 
large  importations  of  roofing  tiles  and  bricks 
are  taking  place  at  the  present  time  from  Ant- 
werp, the  manufacture  of  Belgium. 


* See  page  268  of  present  volume, 
t The  coins  were  presented  by  Mr.  Walter  Hawkins 
and  Mr.  Cuff.  Mr.  Hawkins  also  presented  a book  to  each 
of  the  700  children  in  the  Kingston  schools. 
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ON  LINEAL  EXPRESSION  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN.* 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Substances  of  various  kinds  are  the  archi- 
tect’s means  of  producing  the  form,  shadow, 
and  ornament  before  treated  of,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  nature  of  each  substance,  be  it 
stone,  brick,  wood,  mud,  or  iron,  is  adapted 
for  a different  system  of  putting  together, 
varying  as  the  substance  varies  in  size  or 
strength,  ductility  or  roughness ; and  that 
these  qualities  ought  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  construction,  and  be  the  fundamental 
cause  of  any  appearance,  and  consequently  of 
any  idea  such  appearance  or  style  may  present 
to  the  mind.  Construction  is  the  essential 
foundation  of  true  art,  and  to  make  a skeleton 
within  which  the  external  form  hides  and  does 
not  express,  is  an  architectural  hypocrisy, 
which  can  only  please  until  it  is  discovered, 
and  is  a disgrace  to  the  designer  so  long  as  it 
stands.  There  are  what  may  be  called  the 
enigmas  or  curiosities  of  construction,  which 
are  harmless  when  merely  meant  as  tricks  and 
not  hidden, — as,  for  instance,  the  entrance-door 
to  Fiesole  Cathedral ; but  as  a system,  false  con- 
struction is  an  unbearable  and  ignoble  im- 
position— the  unenviable  distinction  of  modern 
times. 

Of  all  the  glorious  styles  of  the  past,  what 
one  can  be  named  which  originated  or  was 
perfected  in  deceit  ? What  one  can  be  named 
which  does  not  derive  its  general  character 
and  merit  from  its  true  construction  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  Grecian  buildings,  and  the 
earlier  examples  of  Roman  architecture,  we 
find  that  the  construction  is  what  it  appears  to 
be,  and  is  the  basis  of  their  style,  differing  in 
character  according  as  the  size  of  the  material 
differed.  In  all  simple  repose  is  the  system  of 
construction,  and  in  all  there  is  a generic 
likeness. 

Directly  the  arch  was  introduced  in  Rome, 
it  was  shown  without  reserve,  and  is  the  great 
feature  which  marks  a change  of  style. 

In  Romanesque  and  Norman  architecture 
the  semi-circular  arch  is  the  primary  feature  of 
their  construction  and  character,  and  it  is  this 
which  renders  the  cinque-cento  and  Roman 
arched  work  so  capable  of  amalgamation  with 
them,  as  may  be  more  particularly  seen  at  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice,  the  Cathedral,  Siena,  and  at 
the  Porte  Noire,  Besan^on,  and  the  Porta  dei 
Borsari,  Verona.  In  Gothic,  the  pointed 
arch  or  equilibration  is  the  glory  of  its  con- 
structive power,  and  the  exponent  of  one  funda- 
mental character,  however  varied,  in  all  its 
phases.  The  horseshoe  arch  is  the  foundation 
of  Moorish  construction,  and  enters  even  into 
the  character  of  the  very  ornament.  The 
palaces  of  Tuscany,  the  half-timber  edifices  of 
Europe,  and  modern  engineering  works,  are 
likewise  fine  examples  of  character  founded  on 
construction,  and  the  more  theseare  anatomised, 
the  more  is  reason  satisfied  of  the  effect  being 
founded  on  the  actual  cause. 

As  a progress  in  construction  occurred,  a 
change  in  character  occurred  ; and  in  none  of 
the  recognised  styles  before  the  15th  century 
do  we  find  the  actual  construction  hid  or  falsi- 
fied in  order  to  retain  the  appearance  of  a 
past  system,  and  consequently  there  is  always 
a progression  to  something  new. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  modern  Europe,  more 
especially  England,  and  analyse  a few  of  its 
largest  buildings.  Let  us  strip  them  of  their 
ashlar  work,  clamped  on  to  the  true  skeleton, 
and  what  do  we  find  ? Arches  of  every  size 
in  every  direction.  It  is  most  true,  we  have 
been  grossly  deceived  : there  are  seldom  fine 
blocks  of  stone  like  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  No  simple  unscientific  repose;  but  a 
work  of  much  scientific  and  ingenious  con- 
trivance. This  may  be  very  clever  and 
curious;  but  it  is  essentially  a vicious  and  in- 
excusable system.  Is  the  arch  an  unsightly 
invention  that  we  should  seek  to  hide  it  ? Is 
the  nobler  work  to  be  covered  that  the  inferior 
work  may  be  seen  ? It  is  unreasonable  and 
absurd  ; yet  such  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  England,  which  are  the 
product  of  a system  fundamentally  false.  It 
is  the  same  in  Gothic  and  many  other  revivals 
of  the  day : the  peculiar  features  arising  from 
a necessary  method  of  construction  are  still 
retained,  without  the  construction  which  pro- 
duced them. 

The  commencement  of  this  dates  back  some 

* See  p.  435,  unte. 
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250  years.  It  was  the  revival  of  the  antique 
which  produced  it,  and  it  reckons  among 
its  first  adopters  the  justly-celebrated  name 
of  Palladio.  The  same  blind  passion  for  an 
imitation  of  antiquity,  at  the  cost  of  reason 
and  sense,  then  began,  and  now  more  glaringly 
and  grossly  continues  a system,  which,  having 
no  foundation  on  truth,  must  in  time  fall. 
What  is  past,  is  past : let  us  only  act  up  to  the 
principle  of  true  construction — let  us  only 
allow,  as  every  ingenuous  mind  must,  that 
everything  founded  on  deceit  is  unstable  and 
vitally  wrong,  and  we  shall,  by  a little  trouble, 
thought,  and  experience,  rid  ourselves  of  a dis- 
grace, and  lay  the  groundwork  of  new  and 
better  things.  For  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
more  Science  advances  the  more  Art  advances  ; 
new  forms  require  new  developments,  and 
original  construction  requires  original  Art  to 
aid  it.  Had  Sir  C.  Wren  kept  to  the  old 
Italian  system  of  construction,  we  should  have 
no  such  treasures  as  Bow  and  St.  Bride’s; 
his  knowledge  of  construction  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  originality;  and,  as  regards  the 
method  of  discovering  original  construction, 
it  is  not  amiss  to  use  the  very  words  of  this 
great,  venerable,  and  virtuous  man  : — 

“ Nature  in  the  best  of  her  works  is  apparent 
enough  in  obvious  things,  were  they  but 
curiously  observed,  and  the  key  that  opens  trea- 
sures is  often  plain  and  rusty,  but  unless  it  be  gilt 
it  makes  no  show  at  court ; ” which  sentence 
would  seem  to  imply  that  to  nature  we  must 
turn  for  hints  and  new  ideas  in  construction 
and  science  generally,  and  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Art  so  to  beautify  them  as  to  render 
them  fit  for  public  show. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  invention  of 
the  pointed  arch  and  groined  roof  not  only 
gave  us  the  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  but 
that  the  style  thus  produced,  evoked  also  a 
new  style  of  ornament  with  it,  and  that  the 
primary  feature  of  the  pointed  arch  is  the  soul, 
the  vivifier  of  the  whole  system  ? and  it  is 
curious  to  remark  that  the  pointed  Bowtell 
moulding  came  into  use  simultaneously  with 
the  pointed  arch. 

As  regards  our  own  country  we  need  only 
cast  our  eyes  around  to  know  that  brick  is  the 
principal  building  material,  not  only  plain  and 
plastered,  but  even  where  stone  is  the  apparent 
material.  Where  stone  is  used  alone  it  is 
generally  of  small  size.  Rubble  work  and 
flint  are  not  unusual.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
method  of  spanning  any  ordinary  voids  with 
such  materials,  is  by  arching,  and  this,  in  fact, 
is  the  plan  pursued  in  the  great  mass  of  build- 
ings, including  that  bungling  method  called 
the  straight  arch.  The  power  such  forms  have 
of  producing  ornament,  has  been  strangely 
neglected,  and  the  poor  and  pitiful  custom  of 
hiding  the  agreeable  radiating  joints  of  the 
work  by  some  meagre  mouldings  or  architrave 
stuck  on  in  compo,  forms  the  usual  sum  total 
of  invention.  Yet  they  afford  excellent  scope 
for  ornament  in  themselves,  and  combine  well 
with  a variety  of  other  forms  which  may  be 
designed  around  them. 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  in  domestic 
architecture  the  arch  is  to  be  advocated, — it 
exists  and  wants  only  taste  and  attention  to 
render  it  ornamental ; but  it  is  seriously  to  be 
considered  whether  it  should  not  be  the  grand 
and  primary  feature  of  the  noblest  works 
architecture  can  produce; — whether  all  the 
styles  of  the  past,  unfitted  to  the  habits  of  the 
day,  foreign  to  us,  and  requiring  deceit  and 
unnecessary  expense  to  produce  them,  should 
not  give  way  to  true  construction,  to  the  noble 
and  calm  grandeur  of  the  semicircular  arch, 
giving  it  that  first  place  which  it  deserves,  and 
which  it  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  retain,  and 
which,  appreciating  the  value  of  varied  mould- 
ings, and  the  friendliness  of  shadow,  would, 
in  a short  time,  bring  forth  a corresponding 
style  of  ornament,  neither  so  monotonous  as 
classic,  nor  so  grotesque  as  Gothic. 

That  such  a 6tyle  will  partake  much  of 
Romanesque,  or  Norman,  character,  is  doubt- 
less ; and,  indeed,  founded  in  a great  measure 
on  the  same  principle,  will  yet  carry  out  in  a 
more  perfectly  scientific  and  artistic  manner, 
what  in  them  we  can  only  consider  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a grand  system. 

May  the  arch  then  be  the  foundation  of  our 
triumph,  and  nature,  ever  varied  and  charm- 
ing, with  her  leaves  and  flowers,  her  treasures, 
animate  and  inanimate,  our  encyclopaedia  of 
ornament ! 
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It  would  be  impossible,  by  writing,  to  give  ' :i 
any  detailed  account  of  the  parts  which  form.nl 
any  style,  and  one  can  merely  point  out  those ;>j( 
more  striking  features  which  are  to  be  avoided:!* 
or  sought.  Every  component  part  of  archi-i:| 
tecture  forming  a feature  or  subject  by  itself,  I « 
should  consist  of  three  divisions  : base,  body,** 
and  capping.  We  see  this  in  dados,  columns, 
entablatures,  and  the  building  itself.  The.il 
same  should  hold  good  in  string-courses  and  itt 
balconies,  and  in  any  ornamental  feature  consist-tUi 
ing  of  the  ornamental  part  as  principal,  a pro-'I 
jection  to  protect  it,  in  a measure,  and  a band  in 
to  carry  it  off  into  the  wall.  In  walls  too  much  In 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  base:  it  is  a U 
feature  generally  much  neglected  : its  general  n 
character  should  be  firm,  bold,  and  striking. (I 
In  many  of  the  Venetian  palaces  it  forms  a jf 
very  remarkable  feature  ; in  Gothic  archi-il 
tecture,  also,  its  value  is  well  understood.  The  | 
Strozzi  Palace  exhibits  the  effect  of  its  defi-ii 
ciency.  Above  all  things,  a diminished  co-ilj 
lumn,  any  one  of  the  orders  supporting  anil 
arch,  except  on  a small  scale,  is  to  be  avoided.  1| 
This,  with  the  superimposed  impost,  is  the  |l 
great  drawback  to  Brunelleschi’s  architecture  [i 
at  San  Lorenzo  and  Santo  Spirito,  Florence.;! 
The  same  may  be  seen  at  the  Town  Hall,  1 i 
Lucca,  and  its  contrast  at  the  Town  Hall,  11 
Sienna,  and  more  signally  at  the  cathedral  ii 
porch,  Lucca.  At  San  Frediano,  Lucca,  the  ( 
effect  of  the  arches  resting  on  single  columns  n 
is  that  of  a crushing  weight  on  an  inadequate  B 
support ; the  same  at  Pisa  Cathedral ; and  the  i 
simplest  contrast  in  the  round  undiminished  ib 
column  may  be  seen  in  most  early  Norman  i| 
churches,  Orvieto  Cathedral,  and  the  church  lq 
of  the  Frari,  Venice. 

The  column  as  designed  by  the  Greeks  was  ij 
for  quite  another  purpose,  and  never  can  be  B 
justly  used  for  this  as  it  stands;  even  a single  n 
undiminished  column,  though  better,  is  notiii 
enough.  We  shall  require  rather  piers  than  iB 
columns, — more  approaching  to  the  piers  of  L 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  Florence,  and  the  piers  H 
of  Cremona,  Parma,  and  Sienna  cathedrals.  I 

Pilasters  are  equally  to  be  shunned,  as  inde-  U 
finite  in  character  and  affording  no  scope  for  M 
original  embellishment;  they  are  neither  truly  h 
ornamental  nor  useful,  as  generally  applied,  yet  j 
something  of  the  same  nature,  more  of  a ; 
moulded  buttress  and  with  more  capital,  would  II 
be  highly  effective.  Nothing  is  so  poor  and  n 
unmeaning  as  a single  angle  pilaster,  but  its  li 
constant  introduction  shows  the  perception  1 
that  something  is  wanted,  and  one  might  well  B 
receive  hints  from  the  rusticated  angles  of  I 
Roman  palaces,  most  examples  of  Gothic  art,  fl 
and  some  of  the  Tuscan  palaces. 

Apparent  weakness  is  to  be  decidedly  lj 
avoided,  however  strong  the  reality  may  be.  1 j 
An  arch  containing  two  smaller  arches,  with 
no  central  support — a series  of  projecting  ,r 
arches  in  the  same  way,  to  form  pulpit  or  bal-  U 
cony — the  old  form  of  projecting  sounding  :|i 
boards — coved  galleries  without  bracketed  fl 
supports — and  the  projecting  eaves  of  railway  | 
architecture,  are  all  in  bad  taste ; for  strength,  1 1! 
apparent  strength,  is  the  first  demand  of  the  1 
spectator. 

Walls  may  be  in  many  cases  strengthened  :} 
by  the  introduction  of  circular  work,  filled  up  |t 
or  not  as  fitness  dictates : between  arches  of  j 
any  size  it  should  always  be  used,  and  may  ;j 
be  made  very  ornamental : besides  relieving  the 
lateral  thrust,  care  should  be  taken  always  to  ii 
show  the  radiating  points. 

The  introduction  of  iron  and  glass  will  also  4 
materially  affect  the  design ; but  these,  as  being  <j 
secondary  means  of  construction,  should  be  I 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  whole  building.  ;j 
In  fine,  whatever  system  of  construction  is  ;; 
adopted  — equilibrium,  arch,  corbelling,  or  > 
simple  repose — it  should  form  the  key-note,  to  ( 
which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  building — - 
proportion,  form,  shadow,  and  ornament,  should  t 
harmonise. 

MOULDINGS. 

There  are  two  principles  diametrically  op-  i| 
posed  for  the  appliance  of  mouldings,  viz.  c| 
projection  and  recession.  Classical  architec-  : 
ture  shows  the  first,  Gothic  and  Norman  have  i 
adopted  the  last,  and  in  many  cases  combine  ■ 
both ; this  is  as  regards  their  relation  to  the  < 
face  of  wall.  Again,  the  Southerns  and  their  i 
followers  have  designed  their  mouldings  for  > 
the  sake  of  light,  the  Northerns  for  the  sake  of  ) 
shadow;  this  is  as  regards  their  actual  forms.  ■ 
The  reason  why  the  Northefps  did  this  would  i 
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appear  to  be  on  account,  in  the  first  case,  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  its  destroying 
effect  on  any  ornament  too  exposed  to  it;  and, 
in  the  second  case,  from  the  fact  that  light 
is  not  favourable  with  us  to  the  production 
of  effect,  or  the  expression  of  delicate  outlines. 
The  principle  in  both  respects  as  practised  by 
our  forefathers  seems  to  be  correct,  because 
adapted  to  produce  the  best  effect,  and  the 
surest  protection ; but  as  the  thickness  of 
modern  walls  does  not  often  admit  of  the  same 
depth  of  recession,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
practise  it  always  in  conjunction  with  the 
Southern  principle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
may  be  sure  that  nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  study  of  mouldings.  But  this  study, 
so  insisted  on  by  all,  is  not  what  is  usually 
meant,  viz.  the  production  of  a more  beautiful 
example  from  a known  model,  not  the  making 
a cyma  more  delicately  exquisite  in  outline 
than  any  known,  but  the  study  which  shall 
give  to  each  individual  member  the  tone  of 
the  intended  expression,  both  in  outline  and 
shadow  ; for  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
impressed  with  the  fact,  that  even  the  most 
simple  forms  convey  an  expression  of  some 
definite  character  to  the  imagination.  The 
nature  of  this  difference  was  shown  before,  in 
the  three  cyma  rectas,  and  the  nice  perception 
of  this  difference  is  always  a great  merit  in 
the  artist.  The  effect  of  a building  greatly 
depends  on  the  fitness  of  these  outlines  in 
form  and  shadow  for  the  development  of  its 
character,  and  they  demand  the  most  careful 
attention  : those  which  project  should  be  more 
studied  in  their  outline,  and  those  which  re- 
cede, in  their  shadow.  The  number  of  clas- 
sic mouldings  is  certainly  insufficient  for 
the  multifarious  ends  to  which  mouldings 
must  serve,  and  to  the  important  place 
they  hold  in  architectural  effect  as  shown 
by  Northern  buildings;  but  an  excessive  use  of 
them  is  destructive  of  that  breadth  of  form 
and  shadow  which  public  buildings  should 
possess,  for  they  cut  up  and  render  little  the 
largest  masses,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  decline 
of  Gothic  art,  of  which  this  custom  is  one  of 
the  surest  symptoms.  The  almost  sole  atten- 
tion given  to  the  production  of  shadow  in 
Gothic  mouldings  renders  them  unsatisfactory 
to  the  admirers  of  form ; indeed,  their  outlines 
are  often  positively  ugly  : from  them  we  may 
learn  that  mouldings  of  more  than  two  curves 
are  to  be  avoided,  for  a third  curve  weakens 
the  idea  of  strength,  and  to  gain  this  a fillet  is 
necessary.  The  idea  of  a continuous  number 
of  curves  in  a classic  cornice  is  evident,  but 
this  continuity  is  rendered  agreeable  by  the 
fillets  which  separate  them  individually,  or,  to 
use  a better  expression,  bind  them  together 
and  give  them  that  feeling  of  strength  which 
architecture,  from  its  great  necessary  admixture 
of  right  lines,  is  calculated  to  express.  The 
horizontal  direction  of  mouldings  as  predo- 
minant can  only  be  proper  where  simple  repose 
is  the  principle  of  construction ; for  it  is  this  (the 
means  of  construction)  which  justly  receives 
that  decoration  and  placing  forward  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  In  no  case  is  this  more  clearly 
and  beautifully  followed  out  than  in  Greek 
architecture;  nothing  can  be  more  simple;  the 
cornice,  the  frieze,  and  architrave  are  here 
formed  on  the  actual  construction,  and  the 
supporting  columns  are  particularly  studied ; 
but  with  all  its  merit  how  unsatisfactory  in 
this  respect  is  the  Basilica  of  Vicenza,  which, 
over  the  arched  system  of  construction,  has 
another  system  antagonistical  in  the  necessary 
direction  of  its  mouldings,  and  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  say  which  lines  predominate. 
The  arch  here  is  the  great  feature  of  its  effect, 
and  the  disagreement  of  horizontal  lines  with 
it  is  seen  by  the  depressing  appearance  of  the 
comparatively  heavy  entablature  which  sur- 
mounts it.  This  building  is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  combination  of  two 
most  opposite  principles  which  study  and 
genius  could  devise,  and  yet,  I think  shows 
that  where  the  arch  is  used,  the  lines  which 
best  assimilate  with  it  are  the  vertical.  This 
is  a most  important  question,  for  the  congruity 
of  character  gained  by  the  direction  of  lines  in 
connection  with  the  construction  is  incontesti- 
ble,  and  for  the  production  of  excellence  one 
system  must  predominate. 

In  all  mouldings  which  project,  where  the 
character  by  means  of  form  is  sought,  no 
better  example  than  Palladio  can  be  chosen, 
i especially  in  the  Basilica,  which,  rich  as  is  its 


general  character,  has  not  one  moulding  orna- 
mented; but  for  mouldings  which  recede,  and 
which  depend  on  shadow  principally  for  their 
power,  ornament  may  be  justly  applied,  and 
there  should  be  many  projecting  points  to 
catch  the  reflected  light,  and  define  more  clearly 
their  outlines.  Not  that  the  projecting  are  never 
to  receive  ornament,  but  that  the  receding  ones 
should  receive  more.  Opposition  of  form  in 
mouldings  is  very  agreeable  to  the  eye;  and 
increased  value  is  given  to  the  general  outline, 
as  seen  in  the  curve  of  the  Corinthian  abacus 
against  the  straight  line  of  architrave.  The 
importance  of  this  opposition  of  form  is  well 
known  to  painters,  and  is  one  of  their  rules  of 
composition.  J.  B.  W. 


originally  the  only  one  employed  in  the  process 
of  cutting  out  the[wreath,  but  the  solid  cut  out 
to  the  form  of  the  common  face-mould  contains 
a greater  quantity  of  material  than  is  required 
in  the  formation  of  the  wreath.  Thejdifficulty 
of  applying  the  common  face-mould  to  the 
plank,  and  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
what  part  of  the  plank  the  wreath  will  require 
from  the  mere  position  of  the  face-mould, 
render  it  necessary  that  some  other  method 
should  be  employed. 


THE  FIRE  IN  MARK-LANE. 

An  enormous  gap  has  been  made  by  the 
fire  which  occurred  last  week  in  Mark-lane,  in 
the  city.  It  extends  from  Mark-lane  to  Seeth- 
ing-lane,  and  presents  a scene  of  ruin  looked, 
down  upon  from  some  of  the  neighbouring 
houses,  which  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  that 
“ 5th  Sept.  1666,”  when  Pepys,  who  lived  in 
this  very  Seething-lane,  wrote,  “ about  two  in 
the  morning  my  wife  calls  me  up  and  tells  me 
of  new  cries  of  fire,  it  being  come  to  Barking- 
church,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  lane.” 

The  Corn  Market,  rebuilt  by  Mr.  George 
Smith  in  1828,  had  a narrow  escape  of  entire 
destruction.* 

The  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  is  deeply 
interesting,  looked  at  withknowledge.  In  this 
Seething-lane,  first  Sidon-lane,  according  to 
Stow,  and  then  Sything-lane,  the  old  Navy- 
office  stood.  According  to  the  Audit-office 
Enrolments,  quoted  in  Cunningham’s  “ Hand- 
book,” on  the  17th  of  July,  1788,  “ Sir  Wm. 
Chambers,  the  architect,  received  the  sum  of 
1 1,500/.  being  the  purchase  money  agreed  with 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
Treasury  for  the  premises  where  the  late  Navy- 
office  stood.”  

THE  ORTHOGONAL  SYSTEM  OF  HAND- 
RAILING. 

Tiie  construction  of  hand-rails  is  a difficult 
part  of  the  joiner’s  business,  and  requires  for 
the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  it  intelligence 
and  application.  A good  staircase-hand  is  an 
artizan  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  ought  to 
have  a better  standing  in  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude  than  he  at  present  holds, — and  we 
might  say  the  same  of  many  other  artizans. 
Compare  some  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
with  half  the  small  shopkeepers  of  the  metro- 
polis as  to  skill  and  knowledge,  and  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  found  greatly  on  the  side  of 
the  artizan.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
artizans  as  a class  have  suffered  from  the  irre- 
gularities of  individuals  of  their  body.  If 
every  man  would  remember  that  ill  conduct 
on  his  part  injures  beyond  himself,  and  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  power  indivi- 
dually to  aid  in  raising  his  class,  the  result 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
great  body  of  skilled  English  artizans  are  a 
credit  to  the  country,  and  deserve  high  praise. 

We  must  keep  hold,  however,  of  the  hand- 
rail. The  heading  of  this  article  is  the  title  of 
a little  book,  setting  forth  a mode  of  construct- 
ing hand-railing,  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts 
awarded  a medal  to  its  author,  Joshua  Jeays.f 
The  least  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
work  is,  that  it  sets  forth  in  black  and  white, 
for  the  first  time,  what  many  old  hands  have 
already  found  out  for  themselves. 

We  will  let  the  writer  speak  for  himself,  and 
explain  the  theory  of  the  orthogonal  face-mould. 
“ In  preceding  examples  are  shown  methods 
of  obtaining  the  section  of  a cylinder,  and  the 
application  of  it  to  the  construction  of  the 
common  face-mould  of  a hand-rail.  The 
orthogonal  face-mould,  the  nature  of  which  we 
shall  now  explain,  is  employed  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  form  of  the  least 
solid  that  is  capable  of  containing  within  it  the 
square  wreath.  The  common  face-mould  was 

* According  to  the  newspapers,  a tablet  has  been  dis- 
covered since  our  visit,  having  inscribed  thereon  the  fol- 
lowing—“ This  was  rebuilt  in  1792.  The  foundation  or 
< base  courts,’  are  the  remains  of  the  original  palace  where 
tho  City  standard  of  weights  and  measures  was  formerly 
kept,  and  designated,  in  Saxon  phraseology,  ‘ Assay  Thing 
Court,’  the  entrance  to  which  was  in,  as  is  now  called, 
‘ Seething-lane.’ " , 

t The  Orthogoual  System  of  Hand-railing,  with  practi- 
cal Illustrations  of  the  Construction  of  Stairs.  By  Joshua 
Jeays,  Loudon,  Simplon,  Marshall,  aud  Co,  1850. 


Iu  figure  1,  is  shown  the  outlines  of  a plank 
with  the  oblique  solid  required  by  the  use  of 
the  common  face -mould  drawn  within  it. 
A B C D is  the  plan  of  a quadrant  of  a wreath, 
and  E F L I is  the  oblique  solid  required.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  cutting  out  this  solid  the 
saw  must  be  held  in  a position  parallel  to  the 
vertical  side  EKFJ  of  the  solid ; the  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  in  some  cases  the  saw 
cut  is  of  great  depth.  The  consequent  amount 
of  labour  required  in  cutting  out  the  solid  will 
of  course  be  proportionally  increased  with  the 
depth  of  the  cut,  or  with  the  length  of  the 
vertical  line  E J. 


A rectangular  solid  may  be  cut  out  of  the 
plank  that  will  contain  the  square  wreath  as 
perfectly  as  the  oblique  solid  shown  in  fig.  1. 
The  accompanying  diagram  exhibits  a solid  of 
this  description,  with  the  end  of  the  square 
wreath  J II  shown  within  it.  In  cutting  out 
this  solid,  the  saw  is  held  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface  of  the  plank. 

The  advantages  of  the  above,  over  the  old 
method  of  cutting  out  the  wreath,  will  be  at 
once  acknowledged  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  workman  can,  without  hesitation,  mark  the 
whole  of  his  wreaths  upon  the  plank,  and  can 
truly  estimate  the  quantity  of  material  required 
to  complete  his  hand-rail  before  he  commences, 
which  by  the  use  of  the  common  face-mould 
would  have  been  impossible. 

The  method  of  constructing  the  orthogonal 
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face-mould,  which  is  not  elliptical,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  fqrmed  directly  from  the  plan, 
will  now  be  explained.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  sides  of  the  solid  HGK  J,  fig.  2, 
unlike  the  sides  of  the  solid  in  fig.  1,  do  not  lie 
vertically  over  the  plan  A B C D,  but  merely 
contain  the  solid,  from  which  the  wreath  can 
be  formed.  The  face-mould  of  this  solid  may  be 
constructed  as  follows  : — Referring  to  a former 
diagram,  let  the  triangle  A K C be  represented 
by  the  triangle  A E F of  the  annexed  figure, 


the  line  E F,  representing  the  inclination  of 
the  plank,  and  let  A B represent  the  plan  of  a 
wreath,  the  circular  parts  of  which  are  de- 
scribed from  the  centre  C.  Upon  the  line  A F 
draw  a rectangular  section  of  the  square 
wreath,  as  is  shown  by  the  shaded  part  G. 
Draw  the  dotted  rectangle  G,  containing  the 
shaded  section  ; this  rectangle  will  be  of  the 
same  size  as  the  transverse  section  of  a rect- 
angular solid  that  will  contain  the  square 
wreath.  From  the  middle  of  that  side  of  the 
dotted  rectangle  that  lies  in  the  line  E F let 
fall  a perpendicular  line  upon  A E,  and  from 
D,  the  middle  point  of  the  breadth  of  the  plan, 
extend  the  compasses  to  the  centre  C.  Remove 
the  compasses  along  the  line  A E until  the 
point  that  was  at  D reaches  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  A E by  the  dotted  line  let  fall  from 
E F,  and  cross  the  line  A E at  I.  Then,  with 
I as  a centre,  and  the  compasses  extended  as 
above,  describe  an  arc  upon  the  plan  A B, 
from  this  arc  trace  the  curve  II  G ; this  curve 
is  the  middle  line  of  the  orthogonal  face- 
mould.  Set  off  half  the  breadth  of  the  dotted 
rectangle  G from  each  side  of  this  curve.  The 
figure  H F,  thus  constructed,  is  the  orthogo- 
nal face-mould  of  a wreath,  the  section  of 
which  is  G and  the  plan  A B.  The  solid  cut 
out  by  this  face-mould  is  similar  to  that  exhi- 
bited in  diagram  2,  and  is  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  the  wreath  being  perfectly  squared 
within  it.” 

The  construction  of  the  butt-joint  lines  of 
the  hand-rail  upon  strict  geometrical  principles, 
and  the  determination  of  the  scroll  from  the 
logarithmical  spiral,  are  amongst  the  other 
points  in  the  work  deserving  of  consideration. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  church  of  Great  Milton  has  been  re- 
opened, after  having  been  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Scott.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  chancel  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt, 
the  roof  rebeamed,  and  new  stonework  erected 
on  the  tower-turret.  The  old  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  low  open  seats.  In  the  chancel 
are  now  seen  the  sedilia,  piscina,  and  a small 
earthenware  oven,  built  in  the  north  wall, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  baking 
the  eucharist  wafer.  Mr.  G.  Wyatt,  of 
Oxford,  builder,  carried  out  the  restora- 
tions.  A subterranean  passage  has  been  dis- 

covered at  Colchester  Castle.  It  has  been  ex- 
plored only  to  a certain  extent,  and  has  been 
found  to  run  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  castle,  with  a width  of  about  20  feet.  Some 
old  Roman  remains  have  also  been  discovered 

at  the  castle. The  consumption  of  gas  is 

on  the  increase  at  Chelmsford,  where  a new 
gashouse  has  been  erected,  G4  feet  long  by 
44  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  to  the  roof,  which  is 


of  wrought-iron.  The  house  contains  space 
for  forty  retorts,  five  of  which  are  now  in  con- 
stant and  five  in  occasional  operation.  The  old 
gashouse  adjacent  is  to  be  converted  into  a 

coal  depot. The  Ipswich  Gas  Company  has 

announced  a reduction  from  6s.  to  5s.  a 

thousand  feet. The  keystone  of  the  new 

bridge  at  March  was  laid  on  Wednesday  in 

last  week. 'The  old  Town-hall  of  Leighton 

Buzzard  has  been  removed,  and  the  first  stone 
of  a new  one  was  laid  on  the  same  site  on  Mon- 
day in  the  week  before  last.  It  will  be  a brick 
structure,  68  feet  long  by  20  feet  8 inches  wide. 
The  ground-floor  will  be  arranged  for  stalls, 
over  which  there  will  be  a room  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  18  feet  between  the  floor 
and  ceiling,  and  fitted  up  for  public  meetings, 
with  a moveable  partition  for  one  of  smaller 
dimensions  for  manor  courts  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  expense  will  be  borne  by  Lord 

Leigh,  the  lord  of  the  manor. St.  Thomas’s 

Church,  Portsmouth,  has  been  decorated  and 

fitted  up  with  gas. The  old  church  at  Cowes 

has  been  repaired,  altered,  and  redecorated 
under  the  joint  superintendence  of  Mr.  G. 

Marvin  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler. A bronze 

figure  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Morgan  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  small  square  in  front  of  the 
Tredegar  Estate  Offices,  Newport,  Wales.  The 
design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  EvanThomas.  The 
figure  is  placed  on  a pedestal  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  which  bears  suitable  inscriptions  in 

English  and  Welsh. A scheme  is  said  to 

be  in  progress  to  raise  a fund  for  ten  new 
churches  and  school-houses  in  the  mining 

districts  of  Merthyr  and  South  Wales. On 

Monday  week  a new  Catholic  cemetery  was 
consecrated  at  Birmingham.  The  ground  is 
in  the  suburbs,  and  is  to  be  ornamentally  laid 
out.  A parish  church  is  to  be  here  erected  in 
the  Gothic  style.  The  chancel  and  Lady 
Chapel  are  already  built,  and  will  be 
used  for  the  present  by  the  officiating 
priest  until  the  building  is  completed.  The 

entire  cost  will  be  about  7,000l. A 

public  building  is  to  be  erected  in  Broad- 
street,  Birmingham,  for  exhibitions,  equestrian 
performances,  and  other  purposes  of  a similar 
nature.  The  building  will  also  be  available 
for  the  annual  cattle  show.  Messrs.  Branson 
and  Gwyther  are  the  contractors,  and  a plan 
has  been  prepared  by  them  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Flemming,  the  architect,  on  the  part  of 
the  promoters.  Considerable  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made ; and  the  contractors  have 
undertaken  to  complete  the  building  in  time  for 
the  approaching  cattle  show. The  founda- 

tion stone  of  a building  to  be  called  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  upper  Victoria-street,  Sheffield,  was 
laid  on  Tuesday  week.  It  will  be  a Gothic 
building  with  a tower  and  spire.  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, of  London,  is  the  architect.  The 
church  is  intended  to  be  opened  next  Easter. 
On  Saturday  last  great  part  of  a grind- 
ing mill  at  Sheffield  fell  while  the  hands  were 
at  work.  The  building  was  three  stories  high, 
and  the  part  which  fell  consists  of  three  rooms, 
measuring  about  50  feet  by  24.  Several  men 
were  involved  in  the  ruins,  but  none  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  Nothing  is  said  as  to 

the  cause. Since  the  reduction  of  the  price 

of  gas  at  Rochdale,  from  7s.  in  1848,  to  6s.  in 
1849,  and  5s.  in  1850,  the  concern  has  not 
only  become  “ a profitable  undertaking,”  but 
“a  huge  new  gasometer  tank,”  has  just  been 
completed,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  gas 
committee  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

The  Newcastle  baths  and  washhouses  are, 

it  seems,  in  so  prosperous  a state,  that  the 
committee  propose  to  erect  a second  establish- 
ment.  A large  building  for  a Surgical  IIos- 

pital,  in  addition  to  the  Infirmary,  is  to  be 
erected  at  Edinburgh,  on  a site  between  the 

old  High  School  and  the  Infirmary. —The 

authorities  of  Edinburgh  have  purchased  an 
extensive  area  at  Lochrin  as  the  site  of  in- 
tended abattoirs.  The  buildings  are  to  have 
an  ornamental  character,  and  will  be  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  square.  The  inclosure  will 
probably  extend  450  feet  in  length  by  350  in 
breadth — the  entrance  being  by  two  gates, 
having  an  elevated  lodge  between  them.  Each 
end  of  the  quadrangle  is  to  have  a double 
range  of  booths,  with  a paved  passage  be- 
tween them.  The  walls  of  the  booths  are 
about  22  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  pro- 
jecting roof,  which  has  an  entire  range  of  ven- 
tilators. Each  booth  has  behind  it  a back 


house,  10  feet  high,  for  securing  the  cattle,  3 f J 
with  a small  enclosed  court  attached,  by  which  lia; 
the  cattle  will  enter  the  building.  The  centre  vi: 
of  the  quadrangle  is  to  be  used  as  the  hide  ioi 
and  skin  market.  Pigs  are  to  have  an  exclu-im 
sive  slaughterhouse  ; and  an  abundant  supply  y£< 
of  water  is  to  be  introduced  into  each  booth,  ifi 
Mr.  Cousin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  ;lj$| 

has  furnished  the  designs. The  Scottish  lipi 

Episcopalians  have  erected  a new  church  at. 'A 
Dunoon,  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the  (|1 
Bishop  of  Argyle. 


PASSAGE  OF  WATER  THROUGH  PIPES.  | 

In  a late  number  of  your  publication  (page  (B. 
441),  a correspondent  “Baylis,”  directs  atten-  I 
tion  to  a discrepancy  he  imagines  he  has  dis-  Jfr 
covered  between  the  result  of  experiments  on  r jo 
the  flow  of  water  through  pipes,  made  under  ibI 
the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Commis-  H 
sioners  of  Sewers,  and  the  results  arrived  at  by  del 
the  formula;  of  Beardmore  and  Hawksley,  the  iitl 
former  exhibiting  a discharge  of  75  cubic  feet  '<>■. 
per  minute,  from  a pipe  of  6 inches  diameter,  '■ 
at  an  inclination  of  1 in  60,  while  Beardmore’s  tfs 
tables  exhibit  but  53,  and  Hawksley’s 
formula  52. 

“ Baylis  ” suggests  that  the  officers  of  the  I 
Sewers  Commission  experimented  w'ith/mre<| 
water;  the  other  gentlemen  named,  with  1 
sewage. 

I trust  I shall  not  be  deemed  impertinent  in  1i 
coming  forward  to  correct  this  suggestion  of 
“ Baylis,”  by  offering  for  his  consideration  the  IrJ 
real  merits  of  the  subject,  and  I shall  be  dis-  -jfl 
appointed  if,  after  a little  more  investigation,  jfi 
he  do  not  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  ill 
the  experiments  of  the  Sewers  Commission  are  :h 
very  satisfactory,  as  far  as  this  particular  size  ifl 
of  pipe  at  the  stated  inclination  is  concerned.  I 
The  formulas  of  Beardmore  and  Flawksley — II 
indeed,  of  Etelwein,  Prony,  Young,  Smeaton,  n 
and  other  authorities — are  all  constructed  upon  ill 
the  basis  of  experiments  made  with  heads  of  la 
water  at  the  ends  of  pipes ; so  that  the  water  H 
being  only  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  ,jg 
is  exposed  to  friction  throughout  the  whole  I 
length ; and  such  formulas  are  strictly  ap-  ■ 
plicable  to  “waterworks,”  and  the  distribu-  I 
tion  of  water  through  mains.  On  the  contrary, 
the  experiments  of  the  officers  of  the  Sewage  :| 
Commission,  being  for  the  purposes  of  q 
“ drainage,”  were  made  through  pipes  having  | 
junctions  attached  at  intervals,  by  ichich  the  j] 
water  was  admitted  as  well  as  at  the  head  ; and 
it  is  expressly  recorded  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  experiments,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  | 
in  a line  of  pipes  100  feet  long,  laid  at  an  in-  | 
clination  of  1 in  60,  to  apply  an  additional  n 
head  of  22  inches  to  obtain  the  same  result  l. 
without  the  junctions,  as  that  accruing  with  fl 
their  aid.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the  I 
discharges  were  about  as  the  square  roots  of  a 
the  inclinations. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  experiments  with  I 
Mr.  Beardmore’s  tables  (I  have  not  Mr.  n 
Hawksley’s  formula  at  hand,  although  I think  I 
it  gives  rather  less  results  than  Mr.  Beard-  U 
more)  : — 

In  a length  of  100  feet,  to  get 
an  inclination  of  1 in  60, 
we  must  have  about  . . 18  inches  head.  I 
To  which  we  must  add,  to 
place  the  experiments  on  a 
par  with  the  formula  . . 22  „ „ 

Giving,  without  the  aid  of 
junctions,  a total  head  of  . 40  inches, 

which  is  equal  to  an  inclination  of  about  1 in  \ 
30 ; which,  by  Beardmore’s  tables,  would  j 
yield  a discharge  of  76  cubic  feet  per  minute : 
by  the  experiments  of  the  Sewers  Commission,  . 
it  was  75  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Again,  let  us,  by  the  formula  of  the  Sewers 
Commission,  reduce  the  amount  of  discharge 
to  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  aid  of 
junctions,  or  the  compensating  additional  head 
of  22  inches  ; in  other  words,  adjust  it  to  the 
tables  : — 

v'  30  : 75  : : a/  60  : 53  cubic  feet 

per  minute,  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
Mr.  Beardmore.  Edward  Ryde. 


The  following  table  of  the  capacity  and 
power  of  culverts  and  pipes  for  discharging 
fluids  is  compiled  from  a lengthened  series  of 
observations  ; but  I regret  to  have  to  say  that 
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the  more  study  and  labour  is  directed  to  this 
department  of  an  engineer’s  practice,  the  more 
forcibly  is  the  truth  impressed  that  an  arrival 
at  strict  accuracy  is  yet  far  from  being  attained. 
It  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  talent  to  be 
able  to  fix  upon  truth,  and  to  rescue  the 
diamond  from  its  commoner,  the  pebble ; but 
until  the  times  be  redeemed  from  a sudden 
and  an  indecent  haste  in  the  construction  of 
public  works, — until  thought  is  rescued  from 
being  starved  and  stunted  in  its  growth, — until 
science  is  lifted  out  from  the  student’s  cell 
“ and  made  honourable,”  money  will  still  be 
wastefully  lavished,  devoted  to  the  putting  up 
of  works,  to  become,  in  after  times,  a byeword 
by  reason  of  their  unmeaningness  and  their 
glaring  imperfectness;  and  we  shall  still  be 
compelled  to  go  on  entombing  thought  and 
erecting  error  over  truth. 

As  a contribution  towards  arriving  at  an 
approximation  to  truth,  this  table,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  found  of  use  : — 


INCLINATION  1 IN  100. 


Diameter. 

Discharge 
from  smooth 
Brick 
Culverts. 

Discharge 

from 

Stoneware 

Pipes. 

Discharge 

from 

Glazed  ware 
Pipes. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Cubic  Feet 
per  Minute. 

Cubic  Feet 
per  Minute. 

Cubic  Feet 
per  Minute. 

0 

3 

9-56 

9-95 

11-34 

0 

4 

18-75 

20  01 

22-95 

0 

5 

32G9 

35  02 

39.75 

0 

G 

52-21 

55-48 

62-72 

0 

7 

7G-G5 

81-47 

92-05 

0 

8 

106-95 

113-85 

128-32 

0 

9 

143-44 

153-25 

173-47 

0 

10 

186-73 

199  06 

224-23 

0 

11 

236-75 

252-48 

283  97 

0 

12 

294-8 

314-4 

353-7 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  conducting  the 
tabulated  observations,  care  was  taken  in 
forming  the  interior  surfaces  even  : the  joints 
were  closed  with  cement.  The  rate  of  incli- 
nation in  each  case  was  uniform. 

Fred.  Jackson. 


GLASS  IN  DECORATIVE  ART. 

All  our  ideas  of  Oriental  splendour — all 
the  gorgeous  imaginings  of  Orientals,  them- 
selves, of  a splendour  more  than  Oriental,  in 
the  fairy  palaces  of  Arabian  genii — might  now 
be  realised,  to  sight  at  least,  in  the  sober  ac- 
tualities of  British  decorative  art  in  glass.  The 
lustre  of  silver  and  gold,  the  fiery  sparkle  of 
the  ruby,  amethyst,  and  every  actual  or  ima- 
ginable gem,  and  the  more  subdued,  but  no 
less  beautiful,  hues  of  the  pearl  and  the  tro- 
pical shell,  may  now,  by  the  recent  efforts  of 
British  skill  and  invention,  be  combined, 
at  a moderate  cost,  and  without  a vestige  of 
mere  gaudy  glitter,  in  the  decoration  of  the 
mansions  of  the  gentlemen  of  England,  so  as  to 
realise  to  the  eye  of  taste  far  more  than  even 
the  most  princely  magnificence  could  hereto- 
fore have  realised. 

It  is  our  present  purpose  to  give  a brief 
account  of  these  inventions,  and  first,  and 
most  especially,  of  those  more  particularly 
devoted  to  architectural  details.  These,  too, 
merit  all  the  more  a prominent  notice,  inasmuch 
as  the  patentee,  a lady  of  independent  means, 
has  destined  the  profits  of  her  various  inventions 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
female  sex  in  this  her  native  island.  More- 
over, the  patent  under  which  the  inventions  of 
Miss  Wallace  are,  or  ought  to  be,  protected, 
comes,  if  we  mistake  not,  first  in  order  of  date 
amongst  those  now  to  be  noticed.  With  her 
peculiar  claims,  however, we  have  hereles6  to  do 
than  with  the  merits  of  her  productions.  These 
consist,  in  principle,  of  imitations  of  gold  and 
silver  in  glass,  without  the  use  of  either  metal, 
- — of  the  protection  of  actual  gilding  or  silver- 
ing under  an  almost  invisible,  yet  magnifying 
coat  of  glass, — of  a peculiar  mode  of  adding 
metallic  and  pearly  brilliancy  to  colours,  to 
painted  and  stained  figures,  and  to  engravings, 
all  in  glass,— of  imitations  of  marbles,  alabas- 
ter, malachite,  &c.,  in  glass  covered  composi- 
tions,— of  imitations  of  precious  stones, — and  of 
other  inventions. 

Among  the  various  forms  under  which  these 
are  brought  into  use,  in  architectural  de- 
coration, by  Mr.  Holtorp,  to  whose  manage- 
ment they  are  committed,  are  those  of  ceilings, 
in  which  a combination  of  them,  with  a pecu- 
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liar  mode  of  enamelling  in  white  or  pale  blue 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  interspaces  in  glass 
(another  of  this  lady’s  numerous  inventions, 
also  applied  with  good  effect  to  framed  engrav- 
ings), is  capable  of  producing  a dazzling  effect, 
particularly  by  night,  with  a good,  or  even  an 
indifferent,  light  reflected  from  it.  Mouldings 
and  cornices  are  made,  to  harmonize  with  these 
effects,  and  the  same  combinations,  varied 
with  the  pearly  brilliance  of  painted  flower- 
wreaths,  and  wreaths  of  silver  engraved  on  a 
gold  surface,  all  in  glass,  are  made  to  adorn 
the  walls  in  form  of  picture-frames.  Besides 
a number  of  these  productions,  in  varied  de- 
tail, we  saw  a specimen  of  6tained-glass  deco- 
ration for  windows,  in  form  of  armorial  bear- 
ings, in  vivid  colours,  made  peculiarly  spark- 
ling and  brilliant,  and,  in  some  phases,  pearly, 
by  one  of  the  processes  already  alluded  to. 

One  great  feature  in  most  of  these  inven- 
tions, is,  that  the  materials  wherewith  the 
effects  are  produced,  wherever  these  consist  of 
gilt  copper  mouldings,  or  even  gilt  paper, 
velvet,&c.,areall  protected,  mostlywithin  hollow 
mouldings  of  glass  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 
the  gilding,  &c.,  can  never  tarnish,  and  the 
whole  is  in  this  respect  everlasting.  So  is  it 
with  the  marble  imitations,  which  are  so 
firmly  imbedded  in  composition  that  they  are 
said  to  be  quite  well  adapted  to  all  the  risks  of 
exterior  construction,  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed, a6  well  as  for  chimney-pieces  and  other 
forms  of  interior  decoration. 

Miss  Wallace  has  proposed  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  Commissioners,  that  the 
hall  of  glass  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a winter 
garden,  open  to  the  public,  and  be  decorated  at 
small  cost  by  her  processes.  She  also  expects 
to  be  able  to  exhibit,  in  1851,  specimens  of  glass 
deprived  in  great  measure  of  its  brittleness. 

The  next  inventions  to  be  noticed  are  those 
of  Mr.  Hale  Thomson,  which,  in  principle, 
consist  chiefly  of  a new  mode  of  silvering  all 
sorts  of  curved  or  other  surfaces  of  glass, 
differing  from  Mr.  Drayton’s  inasmuch  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  held  in  a certain  saccharine 
solution  instead  of  oil  of  cloves,  thus  insuring, 
it  is  6aid,  purity  and  permanence  of  colour. 
By  an  ingenious  mode  of  moulding,  the 
silver  is  lacquered  on  the  glass  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  surfaces,  wherever,  as 
in  vases,  cups,  or  other  vessels,  a double 
surface  must  be  shown.  The  silver  dia- 
phragm or  midriff,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to 
call  it,  shining  through  the  glass  according  to 
its  colour,  produces  similitudes  of  silver  cups 
lined  with  gold,  or  purely  of  silver  or  of  gold,  so 
perfect  in  appearance,  as  to  have  deceived  the 
eye  of  a gold  and  silver  smith  ; also  orna- 
mental vases  and  cups,  which  vie  with  the  ruby, 
amethyst,  jacinth,  emerald,  and  other  precious 
stones  in  their  vivid  reflections  of  colour. 
One  cup  seemed  actually  to  blaze  within  with 
the  fiery  colour  of  the  jacinth,  another  looked 
as  if  it  were  full  of  the  most  sparkling  and 
luscious  wine,  and  a third  as  if  it  were  hol- 
lowed out  of  one  enormous  sapphire.  One 
pair  of  vases  of  large  size  and  beautiful  tint, 
delicately  engraved  as  if  in  alto  relievo  on 
silver,  but  in  reality  concave  in  all  its  rounded 
prominences,  costs  five  hundred  guineas. 
That,  however,  is  an  extreme  price  : two  or 
three  pounds  appears  to  be  the  general  cost  of 
the  smaller  ornaments.  The  only  application 
of  this  invention,  as  yet,  to  purposes  more 
immediately  architectural,  at  least  which 
we  observed,  consisted  of  door-plates,  with 
imitation  knobs,  apparently  convex  but  really 
concave,  and  cut  into  the  glass,  with  a colour 
like  brass  — a mere  curiosity.  Candlesticks 
showed,  however,  what  might  be  done  in  or- 
namental pillars,  cornices,  or  other  decorations 
in  apparent  silver,  gold,  or  translucid  coloured 
stone.  Metallic  reflectors  for  light-house,  rail- 
way, astronomical,  or  other  purposes,  protected 
of  course  by  a glassy  surface,  merit  notice  from 
their  brilliance. 

In  the  forms  to  which  these  inventions  have 
been  applied  there  may  yet  be  great  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kidd’s  process  for  illuminating,  sil- 
vering, decorating,  and  embroidering  glass 
girandoles,  cheval,  toillette,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles  in  glass  remains  to  be  noticed. 
We  have  here  the  hitherto  plain  surfaces  of 
mirrors,  &c.,  first  engraved,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
embroidered,  in  patterns,  such  as  wreaths  of 
flowers,  by  a new  process  of  art,  consisting  of 
lathes  with  needle  points  for  engraving, 
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whereby,  as  in  some  of  those  already  alluded 
to,  a superior  style  of  engraving  on  glass  has 
been  realised,  constituting,  in  fact,  a new  branch 
of  art.  In  this  case  Mr.  Kidd  has  succeeded 
in  silvering  the  engraved  surface  by  a process 
not  chemical  like  those  of  Mr.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Drayton,  and  the  effect  is  excel- 
lent. The  engraving,  though  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  glass,  appears,  in  fact, 
as  if  raised  upon  the  outer  surface.  In  this 
way  crests,  armorial  bearings  for  chairs  or 
panels,  and  a variety  of  other  decorations  can 
be  effected  either  in  clear  or  coloured  glass,  as 
well  as  flower  wreaths,  fruit,  landscapes,  &c. ; 
so  that  a new  field  is  thus  opened  to  art- 
artisans  ; and,  when  the  means  of  embedding 
such  art  works  solidly,  and  of  protecting  them 
from  atmospheric  and  other  injurious  influ- 
ences, are  considered,  the  fragility  of  glass  is 
in  a great  degree  obviated,  and  the  permanency 
of  the  work  secured. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  we  have  made  out  the 
possibility,  at  least,  of  ultimately  realising  all 
those  wonders  in  architectural  and  domestic 
decoration  referred  to  in  the  outset,  even  by 
the  aid  of  these  new  inventions  in  glass  alone, 
and  independently  of  all  the  other  decorative 
appliances  heretofore  available  to  the  architect, 
the  upholsterer,  and  the  decorative  artist  in 
general : at  all  events,  when  we  think  of  it,  the 
latter  appliances  are  really  few  and  pitiful  by 
comparison  with  that  potent  phalanx  of  deco- 
rative materials  by  which  they  will  now  be 
reinforced.  The  love  of  decorative  art  in  this 
country  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  we 
hope  speedily  to  see  the  new  era  ushered  in 
with  a temperate  and  tasteful  resort  to  all  new 
and  important  inventions. 


PUBLIC  CONVENIENCES,  AND  POOR 
MENS’  HOUSES. 

Under  this  head  I saw  with  pleasurein  your  last 
number  some  remarks  on  a subject  which  very 
much  requires  notice  in  other  cities  and  large 
towns  besides  the  metropolis.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Stent 
justly  observes,  a delicate  matter  for  the  pen  ; but, 
after  due  consideration,  I have  long  felt  that  by 
agitating  such  subjects  the  cause  of  delicacy  will  be 
better  served  than  by  silence;  and  that  those  who 
undertake  the  unpleasant  duty  of  coming  forward 
for  that  purpose  will  (by  keeping  the  necessity  for 
improvement  before  the  public  eye,  in  print,  as  it 
seems  blind  to  it  in  its  every-day  results)  deserve 
well  of  their  country  for  the  self-denial  implied  by 
a prominence  in  the  disagreeable  task. 

Since  you  were  good  enough  to  insert  a few  lines 
from  me  on  the  same  subject  in  reference  to  mode- 
rately sized  dwellings  of  30/.  to  40/.  per  annum,* 
a host  of  such  dwellings  have  been  commenced 
here,  all  of  them  having  the  same  defects  as  were 
there  pointed  out.  From  conversations  I have  had 
with  their  owners  and  builders,  I am  well  assured 
we  shall  have  no  improvement  till  it  be  made  matter 
of  legal  compulsion  on  landlords:  the  tenant  cannot 
help  himself  otherwise  than  by  such  agitation  as 
may  induce  a law  in  reference  to  it,  being  obliged 
to  put  up  with  a choice  of  such  houses  as  landlords 
choose  to  erect. 

In  the  late  able  article  on  sanitary  architecture,  is  a 
suggestion  that  “ perhaps  gutta  perchawill  answer” 
as  a substitute  for  lead,  for  lining  cisterns.  I can 
say  positively  that  it  will,  having  tried  it  months 
ago  in  more  cases  than  one  ; but  it  will  not  do  for 
hot  water  cisterns.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  wood  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  solution  of  gutta 
percha  (such  as  is  used  for  fastening  soles  to  shoes), 
liquified  by  immersion  of  the  containing  vessel  in 
hot  water,  must  be  laid  on  in  a good  thick  coat  like 
paint,  working  the  gutta  percha  with  the  brush  well 
into  the  joints  and  corners.  When  cooled,  a water- 
tight skin  of  gutta  percha  will  be  formed  inside  the 
cistern.  W. 


The  Bolling  Testimonial.  — In  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  at  Bolton  a 
window  has  been  erected  by  public  sub- 
scription, in  memory  of  the  late  member  of 
Parliament,  William  Bolling,  Esq.,  and  fitted 
with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Wailes.  The  window 
is  of  three  lights,  in  each  of  which  is  repre- 
sented two  pictorial  subjects  having  reference 
to  the  life  of  our  Lord,  either  as  a child  himself 
or  in  connection  with  children.  An  engraved 
and  enamelled  brass  plate,  bearing  a shield, 
with  the  arms  of  Bolling  impaled  with  those  of 
Slade,  surmounted  by  the  Bolling  crest,  is 
inserted  in  the  stone  work  at  the  back  of  the 
sedilia,  beneath  the  window,  and  under  it  a 
large  oblong  brass  plate  bears  an  appropriate 
inscription,  in  Gothic  characters. 

* See  p.  350,  ante. 


[Sept.  28,  1850. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  SCHOOLS,  LIVERPOOL. 

Mr.  HAY,  Architect. 
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CHURCH  OF  ST.  LORENZO  FUORI,  ROME. 


ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOLS,  LIVERPOOL. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  street-front  of 
St.  John’s  Schools,  now  erecting  in  Liverpool. 
The  building  includes  an  infant  school  on  the 
ground  floor,  37  feet  by  21  feet;  boys’ and 
girls’  schools  on  the  two  upper  floors,  49  feet 
by  30  feet.  There  is  an  open  arcade  in  front 
7 feet  wide,  with  a passage  at  each  end,  5 feet 
wide,  leading  to  the  back  playground.  The 
staircase  is  octagon,  in  the  centre  of  the  back 
elevation,  and  has  two  separate  and  distinct 
sets  of  stairs  in  the  same  well.  The  front  is 
being  executed  in  Caen  stone,  filled  in  with 
Upholland  flag  rubble.  All  the  timber  through- 
out the  building  is  Baltic  : the  roof  of  the 
upper  school  is  to  be  open  and  stained.  Mr. 
Hay  is  the  architect.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  con- 
tractor for  the  whole,  and  his  estimate,  exclu- 
sive of  fittings,  is  1,355/. 


ST.  LORENZO  FUORI,  ROME. 

This  church  is  well  known,  as  having  had 
the  orientation  changed.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  Constantine, 
rebuilt  580  and  1220.  The  work  of  578-90 
included  an  entire  rebuilding,  the  part  then 
done  being  the  present  tribune  end. 

In  1210-27,  the  orientation  was  changed 
and  nave  added.  The  sketch  shows  the  tri- 
bune. The  triforium  (of  large  size),  is  without 
a floor. 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  WICKHAM  BISHOPS. 

A church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew, 
has  been  erected  at  Wickham  Bishops,  through 
the  munificence  of  Miss  Leigh,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  incumbent,  and  was  consecrated  last 
week. 

The  church  is  designed  in  the  Early  English 
style : it  is  built  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  with 
dressings  of  Caen  stone.  It  consists  of  a nave 


50  feet  long  by  21,  a north  aisle  of  the  same 
length,  by  14  feet  9 inches,  and  a south  aisle 
for  the  children,  25  feet  by  13  feet  8 inches. 
These  aisles  communicate  with  the  nave  by 
four  and  two  arches  respectively,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  pillars  supporting  them,  are  of 
Caen  stone.  The  chancel  is  32  feet  long  by 
16  feet  in  width.  The  church  has  a tower  at 
the  western  end  of  the  nave,  communicating 
with  the  latter  by  a lofty  archway,  the  lower 
part  being  screened  off  for  a vestry,  &c.  The 
tower  is  surmounted  by  a spire  of  timber 
frame-work,  covered  by  boards  and  oak 
shingles,  the  total  height  being  about  120  feet. 
The  principal  entrance  on  the  north  side  has  a 
porch  of  open  woodwork,  which,  together  with 
the  doors,  is  framed  of  English  oak. 

The  entrance  to  the  churchyard  from  the 
road  has  a lich  gate  also  of  English  oak. 
The  external  covering  of  the  several  roofs 
is  of  blue  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  floors  of 
the  passages,  &c.  of  the  church  are  laid  with 
black  and  red  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the 
chancel  is  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  fittings  are  of  oak. 
The  benches  in  the  church  have  carved  ends, 
but  no  doors.  The  seats  in  the  chancel  have 
carved  elbows  and  stall  ends  : the  fronts  be- 
tween them  are  arcaded.  The  communion 
railing  is  supported  by  pillars  with  carved 
capitals.  The  reading  desk  is  formed  with 
open  arcaded  work,  and  the  front  of  the  book- 
board  is  carved  with  foliage  relieved  by  the 
inscription — “ Search  the  Scriptures,”  which 
runs  along  it.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone. 

The  font  is  octagonal,  with  moulded  base 
and  carved  bowl,  having  on  four  of  its  sides 
panels,  representing,  “The  Presentation  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple,”  “ Baptism  of  Christ,” 
“Christ  receiving  little  children,”  and  “The 
Resurrection  of  Christ.”  It  is  surmounted 
by  a carved  cover,  with  pierced  panels  and 
crocketts. 

The  windows,  with  the  exception  of  two,  in 


the  children’s  aisle,  are  all  filled  with  stained 
glass.  That  in  the  west  window  is  by  Clutter- 
buck.  The  remaining  windows  are  by  Wailes. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  and 
the  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Higgs.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  its 
fittings,  exclusive  of  furniture,  bell,  plate,  &c., 
is,  we  understand,  about  3,000/. 


ST.  EDWARD’S  CHURCH,  ROMFORD. 

On  the  19th  inst.  a new  church  at  Romford, 
Essex,  founded  on  the  2Gth  July,  1849,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  It 
was  built  from  the  design  of  Mr.  John  John- 
son, is  in  the  Decorated  style,  will  accommo- 
date 1,104  persons,  and  has  cost  about  S,000/. 

It  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  81  feet  long, 
by  54  feet  wide,  and  55  feet  high  ; chancel,  30 
feet  long,  and  45  feet  high ; with  north  and 
south  chapels  on  each  side,  for  the  children 
and  organ.  The  tower  is  placed  on  the  south 
side,  facing  the  road  and  entrances;  it  is  21 
feet  square  at  bottom ; it  contains  a peal  of 
eight  bells,*  and  is  surmounted  by  a spire. 
The  tower  and  spire  are  together  150  feet  in 
height.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  built  of 
rubble,  faced  with  Kentish  rag- stone,  and  with 
Bath  stone  for  the  tracing  and  dressings  of 
the  windows,  doors,  &c.  The  roofs  are  of 
open  framing,  and,  with  the  other  deal  fittings, 
are  stained  of  an  oak  colour  and  varnished. 
The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  north  and 
south  chapels  by  oak  screens  and  stalls  on 
each  side,  and  has  a carved  Caen  stone  reredos, 


* The  old  peal  has  been  re-hung,  but  one  of  them  has 
been  recast  under  circumstances  that  produced  a novel 
subscription.  The  fifth  bell  was  long  known  to  be  cracked, 
and  when  taken  down  it  was  found  to  bear  this  inscrip- 
tion—" The  bachelors  of  Romford  paide  for  this  bell  cast- 
inge — Robert  Motto  made  me,'  1 573.”  Of  course  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  unmarried  misernbles,  and  in  consequence 
a subscription  was  opened  by  the  bachelors  of  Romford  in 
1850  for  re-casting  their  bell,  and  it  is  now  replaced  in  a 
perfect  state,  ready  to  ring  the  merry  marriage  peal  for 
them  when  they  find  those  they  are  looking  for. 
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filled  in  with  illuminated  texts,  monagrams, 
&c. ; and  the  floor  is  paved  with  Minton’s 
encaustic  tiles. 

The  pulpit  and  font  are  of  Caen  stone : the 
first  has  statues  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  cor- 
ners,  standing  on  corbels  having  their  respec- 
tive symbols  carved  on  them. 

Many  of  the  fittings  are  gifts  from  indi- 
viduals whose  interest  has  been  excited  in 
behalf  of  the  church.  The  large  east  window, 
stained  with  a painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Mr.  Clutterbuck,  is  the  gift  of  Colonel  Graves, 
as  a memorial  to  his  wife;  and  the  same  artist 
has  supplied  two  other  windows  in  the  chancel 
and  at  the  west  end.  Three  stained  windows 
in  the  south  chapel  are  by  Mr.  Wailes  ; these, 
also,  are  the  gifts  of  private  individuals,  and 
are  memorials  to  Mr.  Sterry,  sen.  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  Sterry,  jun.  Henry  Tweed,  and  Miss 
Tweed.  The  chancel  window  is  a memorial  to 
Miss  Emma  Andrews.  The  font  is  also  a 
memorial  gift  from  a lady.  The  chancel  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles  given  by  the  lady  of 
Mr.  Coope.  The  body  of  the  church  is  lighted 
by  standard  gas  lights,  with  a corona  lucis  in 
the  chancel. 

Mrs.  John  Laurie,  of  Marshalls,  gave  the 
communion  plate. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  DRAINAGE  OF 
SURREY  AND  KENT  DISTRICTS. 

Under  the  above  heading,  in  a recent  number  of 
your  journal,  appeared  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
report  upon  the  drainage  of  the  southern  districts  of 
the  metropolis,  as  adopted  by  the  commissioners. 
From  the  wording  of  your  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject I was  led,  with  many  others,  to  look  to  the 
report  itself  for  some  details  at  least  of  a plan 
which  is  to  cost  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  a 
quarter  of  a million  of  money  ; and  that,  be  it  re- 
membered, merely  by  the  way  of  prelude  ; for 
although  the  report  commences  by  announcing  “ a 
report  and  estimate  for  a complete  system  of  drain- 
age for  the  Surrey  and  Kent  districts,”  the  estimate 
evidently  provides  for  the  main  sewers  only,  leaving 
the  detailed  drainage,  as  explained  in  a subsequent 
part  of  the  report,  as  well  as  the  house  drainage,  at 
present  out  of  the  question. 

To  my  great  surprise,  however,  upon  consulting 
the  engineer’s  report,  as  printed,  with  a map  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  I find  nothing  more  than  a gene- 
ral description  of  the  proposed  line  of  the  sewers, 
and  the  estimate  published  by  you.  Is  this,  I ask, 
all  that  the  ratepayers  and  owners  of  property  in 
this  large  district  are  entitled  to  before  they  become 
involved  in  an  expenditure  of  (in  the  first  instance) 
250,000/.  and  subsequently,  if  I am  not  greatly  in 
error,  in  a further  outlay  of  100,000/. — to  be  within 
compass  ? Will  those  who  are  interested  in  the  out- 
lay of  a million  sterling  upon  public  works  of  the 
utmost  individual  importance  to  every  one  of  a 
community  of  500,000  souls  submit  to  be  thus 
taxed,  without  reasonable  evidence  that  this  very 
expensive  whistle  will  sound  when  purchased  and 
paid  for  ? 

However  highly  they  may  respect  the  talents  of 
the  engineer,  it  cannot  be  seriously  expected  that 
the  ratepayers  of  the  district  will  rest  satisfied  with 
this  very  general  and  off  hand  mode  of  dealing  with 
them  and  their  finances  ; in  the  absence,  therefore, 
of  such  figures  as  ought  to  have  been  furnished  for 
their  information  in  evidence  of  the  practicability 
and  probable  efficiency  of  the  drainage  when  com- 
pleted, and  in  the  absence  of  the  whole  truth  in 
shape  of  estimate,  they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
resort  to  their  own  mode  of  calculating  proba- 
bilities, to  prepare  for  themselves  such  tests  as 
they  may  deem  indispensible  to  so  extensive  an 
operation,  to  realise  candidly  to  their  own  view  the 
probable  cost  of  that  “ complete  drainage  ” hinted 
at,  but  not  provided  for,  in  the  chief  engineer’s  re- 
port; and  then  to  form  and  pronounce  their  hum- 
ble judgments  upon  what  so  nearly  and  dearly 
concerns  them. 

As  soon,  Mr.  Editor,  as  the  ratepayers’  report 
shall  have  been  received  and  adopted,  I hope  you 
will  be  furnished  with  a copy,  and  that  it  will  be 
found  worthy  of  notice  in  your  pages. — T.  W.  P. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  whole  of  the  immense  apparatus  and 
surplus  material  used  for  the  construction  of 
the  Britannia  Bridge  is  about  to  be  brought 

under  the  hammer. The  works  of  the 

Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway  have  been 
commenced  by  Messrs.  Brassey,  the  contrac- 
tors, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow,  between 
which  point  and  Shrewsbury,  eighteen  miles,  it 
is  intended  to  complete  the  line  in  twelve 

months. The  tube  bridge,  of  a span  of 

150  feet,  over  the  Rugby  and  Leamington 


Railway,  at  the  end  of  Bath-street  and  Clemens- 
street,  Leamington,  is  now  nearly  completed, 
having  been  tested  with  a weight  of  320  tons. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  of  a proposal 

to  have  a bronze  cast  of  a colossal  statue  by 
Leyland,  at  Halifax,  made  and  erected  at  the 
entrance  to  a railway  tunnel  in  that  vicinity. 
The  suggestion,  we  perceive,  has  been  so  far 
acted  on  that  a bronze  cast  is  being  made  ; the 
first  portion  of  it,  one  of  the  legs,  weighing 
eight  hundred  weight,  having  been  already 
cast,  and  the  statue  named  “The  Anglo- Saxon 
Chief;”  but  whether  its  destination  be  that 
suggested,  we  cannot  say.  The  figure  is  in  a 
bent  and  intensely  listening  attitude,  conceived 
to  be  poetically  appropriate  to  such  a position ; 
and  it  doubtless  would  be  so,  even  though  the 
ancient  Anglo-Saxon’s  idea  of  the  iron  horse  and 
his  train  were  no  more  refined  than  that  of  one 
of  his  own  posterity  the  other  day,  who,  on  first 
opening  his  eyes  on  the  monster,  described 
him  as  “a  muckle  snorting  beast  that  gave 
a great  screech  when  it  saw  him,  and  ran  into 
a hole.”  We  scarcely  believe,  however,  that 
the  modern  “Anglo-Saxon”  would  have  dared 
to  listen  at  the  hole  like  his  ancestor  of  bronze. 

Under  head  of  “A  real  Irish  Railway,”  a 

contemporary  says,  “the  site  chosen  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  magnificent  Dublin  terminus  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  seems  to  have 
been  unhappily  selected  for  the  uses  of  the 
railway,  as  a formidable  hill  has  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  the  train  immediately  after  it 
starts.  Practical  engineers  assert  that,  had 
the  spirit  of  jobbing  not  governed  the  counsels 
of  the  directors,  much  more  favourable  gra- 
dients could  have  been  obtained.”  A pas- 
senger describes  “ two  porters,  armed  with 
huge  mops,  preceding  the  snorting  engine,  and 
diligently  scouring  the  rails,”  to  prevent  the 
engine  from  slipping,  and  enable  it  to  overcome 
the  ascent.  A stationary  engine  for  this  part 
of  such  a line  would  seem  to  be  requisite,  and 

would  obviate  such  a difficulty.- -A  new 

locomotive  engine  on  an  improved  principle 
has  lately  been  manufactured  at  the  Great 
Northern  works,  Boston,  which  the  makers 
warrant  will  run  the  distance  from  Boston  to 
London  (108  miles),  with  six  carriages  and 
two  breaks,  the  usual  express  train,  in  one 
hour  and  thirty  minutes.  The  principal  im- 
provement, we  hear,  is  in  the  safety-valve. 

An  American  correspondent  of  the  Mining 
Journal  says  that  an  engine,  called  the  Dummy, 
has  just  been  used  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
way. There  was  no  machinery  to  be  6een,  no 
smoke,  no  noise ; it  merely  appeared  like  a 
huge  square  box,  mounted  on  twelve  wheels ; 
and  as  the  steam  is  condensed,  and  carried 
back  to  the  boiler,  there  were  no  signs  of  even 
a steam-engine.  The  engine  is  said  to  have 
run  six  miles  an  hour. 


THE  EXCURSION  SEASON. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  cheap 
excursion  system  is  talked  of  with  gratu- 
lations  on  all  hands.  Various  companies 
are  benefiting  thereby  to  an  extent  not 
only  unprecedented  as  are  the  reductions  of 
charge  yielding  such  returns,  but  altogether 
unlooked  for  by  the  companies  benefited. 
Cheapening  in  railway  traffic  turns  out,  like  a 
few  other  exceptions  to  a general  rule,  to  be  a very 
different  thing  from  cheapening  and  screwing 
in  trade.  It  benefits  all  parties,  and  promotes 
nothing  like  the  overreaching,  sweating,  and 
other  evils  and  mischiefs  resulting  from  “ ruin- 
ous competition.”  Moreover,  the  promotion  of 
such  occasional  intercourse  must  improve  the 
permanent  traffic.  The  excursions  already 
made,  now  going  on,  and  yet  to  come  off  al- 
though the  season  draws  rapidly  to  a close,  are 
far  too  numerous  for  special  notice,  but  all 
have  hitherto  been  alike  successful  beyond 
expectation,  although  a sad  accident  has  hap- 
pened with  one  of  them  on  the  Great  Western. 
The  fact  is,  most  of  the  excursion  schemes  of 
this  season  have  been  gone  rather  hastily  into, 
probably  without  sufficient  preparation  and 
arrangement.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  principal  companies,  during 
the  winter,  properly  to  organise  a series  of 
excursions  for  the  next  summer,  to  and  from 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
announce  the  same  in  hand-books,  to  be  issued 
early  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  give  the  public  a 
choice  of  attraction,  and  time  to  decide  upon 
the  localities  most  congenial  to  their  tastes  and 


pursuits.  Such  a course  of  proceeding,  as  re- 
marked  by  a contemporary,  will  be  found  still  |ffl 
more  advantageous,  both  to  the  interests  of  the  \h 
companies  and  the  public,  than  the  present  has-  n 
tily  arranged  and  frequently  ill-managed  excur-  ** 
sions.  The  London  and  North-Western  will  be  ijfr 
then  amongst  others  in  the  field  with  holiday  jy 
trips  to  numerous  places  on  their  extensive  line,  jE 
and  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  trains  to  Liver-  H 
pool  and  Manchester  at  rates  something  like  aa 
those  to  Bristol  and  Bath  of  the  present  m 
season.  The  Great  Western  excursion  trains  fi 
of  next  season  have  been  already  estimated  as  n 
likely  to  add  20,000/.  or  30,000 l.  to  the  ordi-  ■ 
nary  returns.  The  Morning  Herald  speaks  I 
thus  sanguinely  of  the  redeeming  influence  of  ■ 
such  traffic  on  railway  dividends  in  general.  B 
“ The  judicious  working  of  excursion  trains — 
a class  of  traffic  which  is  becoming  a necessary  n 
portion  of  our  domestic  and  moral  economy — 11? 

promises,  with  the  very  fair  prospect  of  a con-  I 
tinuance  of  the  gratifying  increase  that  has  g 
taken  place  in  ordinary  traffic,  to  give  railway  I 
property  that  stability  which  over-speculation,  I 
Parliamentary  discouragement,  wholesale  job-  I 
bing,  extravagant  expenditure,  and  general  I 
mismanagement,  or  a general  inefficiency  of  I 
control,  have  so  seriously  damaged.”  Excur-  I 
sions  alone  may  not  do  all  this,  but  a recon-  I 
sideration,  and  a cautious  reduction,  of  ordinary  I 
charges,  an  extension  of  the  season,  day,  and  I 
return-ticket  system  in  general,  and  other  I 
kindred  measures,  will  greatly  aid  these  occa-  I 
sional  profits  in  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  I 
end.  Sharp  practice,  (too,  must  be  avoided.  I 
On  the  South-Western  Line,  the  other  day,  I 
we  were  swindled  out  of  three  shillings,  be-  I 
cause  we  had  accidentally  lost  a double-journey  8 
ticket,  for  which  we  had  already  paid  two,  I 
although  name  and  address  were  proffered  in  I 
proof  of  honesty.  The  superintendent  at  the  I 
Waterloo  Station  seemed  to  think  it  rather  a j) 
good  joke  than  otherwise : we  should  like  to  8 
know,  however,  what  would  be  said  of  a 8 
tradesman  who,  discovering  that  his  customer,  8 
after  paying  his  bill,  had  lost  the  receipt,  8 
should  insist,  not  simply  on  being  paid  the  I 
amount  a second  time,  but  half  as  much  again.  8 
If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  " Board,” 
we  hope  they  will  send  the  three  shillings  back  I 
to  our  office. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  PALL-MALL,  AT  THE 

ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  GREEN  PARK. 

It  really  appears  surprising,  in  a country  I 
like  this,  that  with  all  their  suggested  improve- 
ments they  cannot  carry  out  one  that  presents 
itself  with  so  few  obstacles,  and  would  be  at- 
tended with  so  little  expense,  and  form  one  of  I 
the  finest  vistas  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  once  | 
an  eligible  site  for  the  marble  arch.  I allude 
to  the  continuation  of  Pall-mall  by  a fine  ave- 
nue of  trees  from  Stafford-house  to  Consti-  I 
tution-hill,  placing  the  marble  arch  at  the  end  I 
of  Cleveland-row,  looking  direct  into  the 
Park.  The  idea  is  not  new,  it  was  first  urged 
in  your  pages,  and  it  is  one  that  suggests  itself 
at  once  on  looking  at  the  plan  of  proposed 
improvements  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

A Sub. 


ENCLOSURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

I take  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fence 
about  being  erected  in  front  of  the  British  Museum. 
You  doubtless  know  the  plan  of  the  architect  was  a 
dwarf  wall  and  iron  palisudes  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  buildings,  which,  from  its  lightness, 
and  the  relief  it  would  have  given  the  edifice,  was 
highly  approved  by  the  public,  and  its  completion 
has  been  long  anxiously  looked  for. 

Unfortunately  the  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
wings  have  objected  to  the  publicity  which  an  iron 
railing  would  give  to  their  dwellings,  and  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  plan  altered,  so  that  a stone 
wall  twelve  feet  high  is  to  be  erected  at  each  end, 
extending  some  yards  beyond  the  residences  : thus 
one  half  the  space,  or  nearly  so,  will  have  the 
aspect  of  a prison,  and  the  wall  will  doubtless  in  a 
few  weeks  be  embellished  with  a succession  of  tem- 
porary “conveniences”  to  the  annoyance  and  disgust 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  news  of  the  alteration 
of  the  plan  was  at  first  received  with  incredulity, 
but  now  that  the  ground  is  marked  out  shewing 
how  far  the  high  wall  is  to  extend,  sorrow  (I  will 
not  say  indignation)  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  dis- 
belief. One  of  the  People.* 


* Wo  havo  received  three  other  letters  on  the  same 
subject.— -Ed. 
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THE  PROPOSED  JUNCTION  OP  THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  advertise* 
ment  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  offering  what 
they  call  “ reasonable  encouragement  ” to  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  join  their  body, 
can  be  meant  as  a serious  response  to  the  well- 
intentioned  and  very  praiseworthy  resolution 
passed  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Association,  recommending  the 
Council  to  take  steps  to  promote  a junction  of 
the  two  bodies.  The  object  desired  by  this 
resolution,  moved  by  the  President  of  the 
Cheetham  Society,  and  seconded  by,  we  be- 
lieve, a member  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, the  Bishop  of  Manchester  being  in  the 
chair,  is  sufficiently  important  to  the  cause  of 
archaeology  to  call  for  some  earnest  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to 
meet  it,  and  to  enlist  in  its  favour  every  un- 
prejudiced member  of  that  body,  and  every 
earnest  friend  to  antiquarian  researches  and 
archaeological  knowledge.  The  advertisement 
in  question  must  surely  have  been  issued  under 
some  misapprehension,  and  should  be  at  once 
repudiated  by  the  members  of  the  Institute. 


^00^0. 

Architectural  Illustrations  of  Warmington 
Church,  Northamptonshire.  By  Mr.  W. 
Caveler,  Architect.  London  and  Ox- 
ford : John  H.  Parker.  1850. 
Warmington  Church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  about  three  miles  from  Oundle.  It  is 
early  English  in  style— approaching  the  Geo- 
metrical. The  earliest  part,  which  is  on  the 
south  side  (not  the  north,  as  stated  in  the  work 
before  us),  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Caveler  to  1220, 
and  the  latest  part  to  1280.  The  nave  mea- 
sures on  the  plan  47  feet  in  width,  and  70  feet 
in  length,  or  one-and-a-half  times  the  width; 
the  chancel  is  41  feet  6 inches  by  19  feet. 

Mr.  Caveler’s  volume,  which  ranges  in  size 
and  manner  with  the  illustrations  of  churches 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society,  gives  plan,  elevation, 
sections,  and  every  detail  drawn  with  great 
care  and  clearness.  The  church  is  remark- 
able in  having  a ceiling  entirely  of  wood  in 
imitation  of  a stone  vault.  The  book  will  be 
found  very  useful. 

Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on 
the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  1848  and  1849. 
W.  Clowes  and  Sons,  for  FI.M.’s  Stationery- 
office.  1850. 

This  is  a handy  little  blue  book  of  the  new 
and  reformed  order,  and  not  only  without  the 
repulsive  aspect  of  the  huge  folios  of  old,  but 
full  of  matter  valuable  and  interesting  to  all. 
To  speak  compendiously  of  its  contents,  it 
presents  a digest  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
warnings  of  cholera,  the  previous  increasing 
prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases,  the  return  of 
cholera  to  the  same  countries,  towns,  and  even 
houses,  the  sameness  of  the  haunts  of  fever  and 
cholera,  their  greater  prevalence  near  the  banks 
of  rivers,  the  operation  of  local  influences  on 
strong  and  healthy  subjects,  the  morbid  effects 
of  crowding,  filth,  offensive  manufactures, 
sewers,  and  piggeries,  putrescent  mud  and 
ditches,  dampness,  water  polluted  by  town 
drainage,  graveyards,  improper  food,  intem- 
perance, fatigue,  and  other  notorious  causes. 

The  power  of  preventive,  measures,  especially 
of  a sanitary  description,  to  destroy  the  pre- 
disposition to  cholera,  has  been  enlarged  on 
and  is  most  striking  and  remarkable. 

“ We  submit,”  say  the  reporters  (Lord 
Ashley,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  and  Mr.  Southwood 
Smith),  “ that  the  late  experience  has  added  to 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of 
sanitary  arrangements  in  checking  the  exten- 
sion of  this  formidable  disease.  For  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  now  detailed  shows, — 
that  where  material  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes,  there  has  been  an  entire 
exemption  from  the  disease ; and  that  where 
minor  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
the  attacks  have  been  less  severe  and  less 
extensive,  and  the  mortality  comparatively 
slight.” 

Even  the  simple  process  of  lime-washing 
1 has  been  found  to  be  far  more  effectual  than 


those  recommending  it  had  any  conception  of 
— not  only  in  the  prevention  or  suppression  of 
cholera,  but  of  fever  and  disease  in  general, — a 
fact  not  easily  explained,  it  may  be,  although 
we  know  that  white  and  black  surfaces  absorb 
heat  and  light  and  smelling  vapours  very  dif- 
ferently. Black  clothes,  for  instance,  even 
though  new  and  clean,  seem  to  have  a peculiar 
capacity  for  absorbing  noxious  vapours,  which 
will  hang  about  them  much  more  than  about 
light-coloured  vestments.  We  would,  there- 
fore be  inclined,  half-seriously,  to  recommend 
the  casting  off  of  all  lugubrious  or  sad- 
coloured  garments,  should  the  enemy 
again  appear.  But  now  is  the  time  for 
the  establishment  of  the  most  effectual  of  all 
preventive  measures, — namely,  sanitary  re- 
form in  general.  The  reporters  urge  the 
“incomparably  greater  efficacy  of  measures  of 
prevention  than  of  those  that  are  merely  pallia- 
tive or  curative ;”  and  finally  they  “submit  that 
it  is,  in  the  mean  time,  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  life  and  health  that  adequate 
legislative  powers  should  be  given  for  dealing 
effectually  with  those  extraordinary  and  for- 
midable states  of  disease,  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  which  must  be  expected,  until  these 
sanitary  works  have  been  completed  and  have 
been  introduced  into  all  the  towns  of  the 
kingdom.” 


iStSseccUanea. 

Sights  and  Scenery.  — The  opening 
scene  for  the  excellent  drama  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  “ Giralda,”  is  very  effective, 

and  entitles  the  painter  to  credit. At  the 

Princess's  Theatre,  which  opens  on  Saturday, 
particular  attention,  we  understand,  is  to  be 

paid  to  scenery  and  costume. Considerable 

alterations  are  being  made  in  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  preparatory  to  opening  for  popular 

concerts. The  Panorama  of  the  Nile  is  about 

to  be  removed  into  the  provinces.  Those  who 

have  not  seen  it  should  go  at  once. A 

second  visit  to  Mr.  Allom’s  panorama  of  The 
Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  &c.,  has  done 
more  than  establish  the  high  opinion  of  it  we 

have  already  expressed. In  spite  of  all  the 

novelties,  the  Colosseum,  with  its  brilliant  pic- 
ture of  Paris,  its  sculpture  gallery,  conserva- 
tories, &c.,  still  stands  one  of  the  great  “ sights” 
of  London. 

A New  “ System  of  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion.” — An  ingenious  invention  of  a M. 
Petin  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Parisian  L' Illustration,  from  which  it  has  been 
translated  into  the  columns  of  our  own  Illus- 
trated Neivs.  In  the  brief  compass  of  a para- 
graph, which  is  all  we  can  afford  at  present  to 
the  building  of  ships  in  the  air,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain  clearly  the  whole  principle 
and  mechanism  of  this  new  “system;”  but  let 
our  readers  keep  in  view  what  we  lately  said 
as  to  surplus  weight  as  a point  of  resistance 
to  working  power  as  in  the  flight  of  birds,  for 
in  that  we  have  something  like  the  germ  of 
this  idea,  only  it  is  in  a manner  duplicated  and 
combined  with  that  modification  of  the  same 
principle  by  which  fishes  rise  and  sink  and 
swim  in  water.  “ No  one,”  says  the  writer  in 
L' Illustration,  “has  recognised,  or,  at  least, 
set  out  with  this  principle,  that  bodies,  animate 
or  inanimate,  never  move  hut  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  heavy  body  with  the 
resistance  of  the  surrounding  medium.  Such 
is  the  law  which  has  served  M.  Petin  for  his 
starting-point.”  This  is  the  very  starting-point 
to  which  we  have  repeatedly  called  attention 
ourselves,  however,  while  noticing  past  en- 
deavours to  acquire  dominion  over  the  air. 
“ Behold,  then,  in  three  words,  the  whole 
system  of  M.  Petin — the  lever,  the  fulcrum, 
and  the  inclined  plane.  The  fulcrum  is 
everywhere  in  nature — it  is  upon  the  earth  for 
man  and  terrestrial  animals ; it  is  in  the  water 
for  fishes ; and,  finally,  it  is  in  the  air  for 
birds;  and  the  Creator,  in  his  admirable  fore- 
sight, has  given  to  each  animal  the  form  best 
adapted  to  the  fulcrum  which  must  aid  it  in 
moving.”  M.  Petin  works  out  his  principle 
thus,  however,  and  not  exactly  like  birds  in 
the  air  as  alleged.  He  has  four  balloons  in  a 
series  connected  with  a framework  raking  fore 
and  aft  like  a ship  with  its  sails.  He  uses  both 
the  weight  of  ballast  and  the  levity  of  gas. 
In  rising  by  the  balloon  inflation,  rather  as  a 
fish  in  water  than  a bird  in  air,  he  opposes  to 


the  tendency  to  rise  a system  of  parachutes 
resisting  that  tendency,  and  so  manages  these 
as  to  cause  the  machine  to  ascend  in  an  in- 
clined plane,  and  thus  make  progressive  mo- 
tion. In  descent  the  very  same  principle  is 
brought  to  bear  by  allowing  gas  to  escape  ; 
another  series  of  parachutes  opposes  the 
downward  tendency,  and  is  so  managed  by 
unequal  pressure  as  to  send  the  machine  for- 
ward down  an  inclined  plane.  A system  of 
guiding  helices  worked  by  hand  or  other  power 
is  also  made  to  screw  into  the  air  in  hori- 
zontal and  progressive  motion.  Here,  per- 
haps, is  his  weakest  point ; but  we  cannot 
afford  space  for  further  explanation. 

Protection  of  New  Inventions  from 
Piracy. — “A  Poor  Inventor”  writes  us, 
very  despondently,  on  the  disappointment  of 
the  promise  of  protection  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  Commissioners  to  the 
many  poor  men,  such  as  him,  who  were  buoyed 
up  by  the  hope,  induced  by  that  promise,  that 
to  them  and  their  families  1851  would  indeed 
be  a year  of  jubilee  and  rejoicing.  The  Exhi- 
bition hall  was  to  be  a fair  field  for  them,  and 
without  favour  to  those  who  “feed  and  fatten  on 
the  poor  man’s  brains.”  But  thanks  to  a Com- 
mons’ House  blind  to  the  crying  evils  of  an 
expensive  patent  law  for  the  protection  of  these 
very  pirates,  who,  under  its  protecting  flag, 
are  free  to  plunder  those  poor  inventors  whom 
a patent  law  ought  to  protect, — the  only  in- 
dustry connected  with  such  inventions  that  is 
likely  to  be  countenanced  and  to  prosper  in 
the  great  exhibition  of  industry,  if  the  commis- 
sioners do  not  use  further  and  more  strenuous 
exertions  to  fulfil  their  promise,  is  the  ceaseless 
vigilance  of  a horde  of  inventive  chevaliers 
d'industrie,  whose  roving  commissions  under 
the  patent  law  are  virtually  and  really  smother- 
ing in  their  birth  the  hopeless  fruits  of  the 
poor  man’s  ingenuity,  and  suppressing  ulti- 
mately that  very  invention  which  a patent  law, 
worthy  of  common  sense,  should  cherish  and 
extend.  An  instance  of  another  sort  of  evil  in 
some  respects,  though  in  others  of  a similar 
kind,  connected  with  the  patent  law,  and  the 
often  ruinous,  or  even  altogether  impractica- 
ble expense,  at  law,  of  vindicating  patent 
rights,  has  just  been  brought  under  notice  by 
a correspondent  of  a cotemporary,  who  ad- 
duces it  as  “ another  instance  of  the  unfortu- 
nate position  of  inventors,  and  that  even  the 
promised  protection  of  a patent  can  scarcely 
insure  them  either  praise  or  profit  for  their 
ingenuity.”  The  instance  alluded  to  is  that  of 
the  patent  of  a poor  man,  now  dead,  for  venti- 
lating by  steam  ; his  family  having  been  re- 
peatedly, it  is  said,  and  with  entire  impunity, 
plundered,  by  infringements  of  their  patent. 
It  is  even  alleged  that  the  ventilation  of  the 
Courts  of  Exchequer  and  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster  is  about  to  be  effected  under  an 
infringement  of  that  patent,  which  was  taken 
out  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Grant  on  7th  May, 
1844.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a searching, 
thorough,  and  fundamental  revolution  in  the 
patent  law  will  be  speedily  accomplished,  and 
that  the  Industrial  Commission  will  feel  them- 
selves in  honour  bound  to  use  every  endea- 
vour, by  renewed  application  to  the  Commons, 
to  obtain  the  protection  promised  to  poor  in- 
ventors. 

The  Granite  Quarry  at  Kirkma- 
breek. — The  granite  blocks  and  paving 
stones  for  the  docks  and  quays  of  Liverpool 
are  taken  from  a vast  quarry  at  Kirkmabreek, 
near  Blackcraig,  in  Galloway.  The  quarry 
was  opened  about  twenty  years  ago.  The 
working  of  this  quarry,  in  1834,  cost  nearly 
15,000/.  including  rent  and  tonnage  of  vessels, 
&c.  It  is  wrought  in  three  breasts  about  30 
feet  high  each,  the  one  above  and  behind  the 
other.  At  one  time  powder  was  much  em- 
ployed in  this  work,  but  except  in  opening  up 
corners,  has  been  for  some  time  entirely  given 
up.  Drills,  wedges,  crowbars,  sledge-ham- 
mers, and  cranes  are  now  principally  used  in 
quarrying  even  the  largest  masses  ; and  it  is 
truly  astonishing  to  see  with  what  facility  even 
mountains  can  be  removed  by  handicraft.  In 
the  quarry  the  rocks  are  stratified.  The  strata 
are  perpendicular,  and  vary  in  thickness  from 
9 inches  to  5 feet.  When  a mass  is  to  be  se- 
parated, wedges  are  introduced  between  the 
strata,  and  are  driven  down  with  sledge-ham- 
mers, and  a separation  is  effected.  A large 
crowbar,  well-manned,  is  then  applied,  to 
throw  down  the  mass  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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quarry.  A block  of  14  tons  is  soon  cut  to 
the  size  and  shape  required,  by  the  power  of 
‘the  plug  and  feather.’  When  a hole  has 
been  bored  of  the  required  depth,  two  wedges 
are  introduced  into  the  hole,  with  the  thick 
end  down,  and  by  driving  the  one  in  the  cen- 
tre, the  combined  power  of  three  wedges  is 
thus  obtained,  and  made  to  bear  upon  every 
hole,  and  thus  split  the  stone. 

Liverpool  Academy’s  Exhibition. — 
The  following  is  a list  of  sales  during  the  ten 
days  in  which  the  Exhibition  has  been  open : — 
“A  Group  on  the  Mountains,”  T.  S.  Cooper, 
A.R.A.;  “Evening,”  T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.; 
“ Esther’s  Emotion,”  H.  O’Neill ; “Morning,” 
J.  Sant;  “ Cottage  Scene,”  T.  Westcott;  “Fall 
of  the  Staubach,”  H.  C.  Selous;  “ View  near 
Rivington,”  R.  Tonge ; “ The  Morning 

Ride,”  W.  Huggins ; “ Gravel-pit  in  Burnham 
Beeches,”  H.  C.  Pidgeon  ; “A  Breton  Family,” 
E.  A.  Goodall;  “ Ruins  of  Blackfriars’  Monas- 
tery, Hereford,”  W.  Callow ; “ A Country 
Lane,”  J.  Clayton  Bentley ; “ Kitchen  at  May- 
field,  Sussex,”  C.  Landseer,  R.A. ; “ Cylnockie 
Bridge,”  J.  Peel;  “Rivington  Pike,”  R. 
Tonge;  “ Scene  on  the  Avon,”  W.  E.  Deighton; 
“ Distant  View  of  Dunster  Castle,”  Copley 
Fielding ; “ Queen  Elizabeth  as  the  Fairie 
Queene,”  Frank  Howard  ; “ Kreuznach  on  the 
Nahe,”  G.  Stanfield  ; “ Cliffs  near  Boulogne,” 
G.  Stanfield  ; “ Edinburgh,  from  Inchkeith,” 
C.  Bentley;  “ Fish  Girl,”  W.  Davis;  “Nook 
in  a Farm-yard,”  W.  Huggins;  “ Study  from 
Nature,”  Thos.  Westcott;  “ Castle  of  Nassau,” 
T.  M.  Richardson;  “The  Last  Man,”  John 
Martin;  “Flowers,”  Miss  Annie  Mutrie; 
“ A Fresh  Breeze  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,”  A. 
Vickers;  “Landscape,  near  Newport,”  A. 
Vickers;  “A  Bright  Summer’s  Day,”  H.  J. 
Boddington ; “ St.  Nicholas  Church,  &c., 
Liverpool,”  J.  H.  Williams;  “Gleaners,”  J. 
A.  Puller;  “Group,  in  marble,  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,”  Auguste  Malampre.  The  total 
sales  already  amount  to  upwards  of  1,400/. 

Blasting  of  Seaford  Cliff.  — This 
great  undertaking  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished. The  galleries  and  chambers  filled 
with  gunpowder,  as  already  described,  were 
fired  by  the  voltaic  battery  placed  behind  the 
cliff,  and  in  presence  of  a vast  number  of 
spectators,  an  immense  mass  of  cliff',  at  least 
100  feet  in  height,  twice  as  broad,  and  run- 
ning out  to  a point  about  300  feet,  bent  for- 
wards towards  the  sea,  cracked  in  all  direc- 
tions, crumbled  into  pieces,  and  fell  upon  the 
beach  in  front  of  it,  forming  a bank  down 
which  large  portions  of  the  falling  mass  glided 
slowly  into  the  sea  for  several  yards,  like  a 
stream  of  lava  flowing  into  the  water.  As  in 
previous  instances,  there  was  no  very  loud 
report,  though  a rumbling  noise  was  heard, 
and  a tremulous  vibration  was  felt  nearly  three 
miles  oft'.  A chimney  fell  at  the  village,  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  off.  It  was  believed  that 
further  cliff-falls  would  follow.  The  mass  sepa- 
rated was  larger  than  expected,  and  is  thought 
to  comprise  at  least  300,000  tons.  The  effect 
of  the  first  discharge  was  so  great,  and  the 
ground  was  so  loosened  near  the  telegraph- 
house  that  the  upper  charges  were  not  fired. 
The  beach  is  about  200  feet  wide  at  low  water, 
as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  explosion, 
and  that  space  was  more  than  covered.  The 
explosion  at  Dover  was  performed  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  gunpowder,  but  the  work 
done  was  greater  there,  as  there  was  a natural 
cleft  behind.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  some 
future  means  of  fixing  the  sea-wall  thus  formed, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  washed  away  in 
course  of  years,  will  be  taken,  otherwise  throw- 
ing the  cliff  into  the  sea  might  only  tend  to 
accelerate  the  mischief  by  bringing  the  material 
prematurely  within  the  destructive  influence  of 
the  waves. 

The  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
Society  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Wells 
on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  the  chair.  His  lordship  spoke 
especially  of  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  as 
a study  teaching  humility.  “ Whether  (said 
his  lordship)  we  view  the  working  of  the  Al- 
mighty’s hand  in  the  minutest  of  the  creeping 
things  under  our  feet,  in  the  lowest  hyssop  on 
the  wall,  in  the  cedar  forest,  or  in  the  moun- 
tains in  which  they  grow,  or  in  the  stupendous 
ruins  of  early  creation  now  passed  away ; or 
whether  we  view  the  handicraft  of  men  in  the 
massive  columns,  the  lofty  arches,  the  delicate 
tracery,  the  exquisite  sculpture,  of  all  which 


this  city  and  neighbourhood  furnish  such  rich 
examples ; there  is  but  one  and  the  same 
lesson  of  humility  to  be  learned.”  The  report 
stated  that  the  society  had  been  in  existence 
eighteen  months,  and  consisted  of  more  than 
300  members.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr. 
Baker,  “on  the  marl  pits  of  Somerset;  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Markland,  on  the  “sculpture  of  the 
west  end  of  Wells  Cathedral ;”  and  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  “on  Wells  Cathedral.”  Next 
day  (Wednesday),  the  members  proceeded  to 
Glastonbury,  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
and  hear  an  illustrative  paper  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ward;  after  which  they  ascended  the  Tor. 
The  next  anniversary  will  be  held  at  Bath. 

Widening  Chancery  - Lane. — Two 
corner  houses  are  about  to  be  pulled  down  at 
the  Holborn  end  of  this  lane,  and  the  local 
authorities  have  offered  Mr.  Steel  750 /.,  for 
7 feet  of  frontage,  to  widen  the  inconvenient 
thoroughfare  at  this  point.  The  offer  has  been 
refused,  but  4 feet  proposed  for  the  sum  named. 
The  matter  is  still  under  negotiation.  Lord 
Radnor  has  most  liberally  given  up  to  the 
public  the  nook  or  bend  projecting  between 
the  houses  alluded  to.  The  Woods  and 
Forests,  it  appears,  have  power  to  interfere,  if 
necessary,  for  the  public  behoof  in  this 
matter. 

Electro  - telegraphic.  — Negociations, 
it  is  rumoured,  are  on  foot  with  Government 
for  the  establishment  of  a submarine  telegraph 
over  the  60  miles  of  sea  from  Holyhead  to 
Kingstown,  and  onwards  to  either  Cork  or 
Galway,  to  be  thence  connected  by  steam-ship 
with  the  nearest  telegraph  station  on  the  other 

side  of  the  Atlantic. The  Ohio,  Indiana, 

and  Illinois  Telegraph  Company  has  1,000 

miles  in  working  order. Within  the  last 

four  months,  no  less  than  1,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph have  been  opened  in  Germany,  making 
the  total  mileage  about  2,000  miles,  of  which 
about  one -quarter  has  the  wires  laid  under- 
ground. Another  1,000  miles  will  be  ready  by 
next  year.  The  telegraph  now  works  from 
Cracow  to  Trieste,  700  miles.  On  1st  Octo- 
ber the  new  telegraph  union  between  Austria, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  comes  into  ope- 
ration, under  a uniform  tariff,  with  one-half  of 
the  former  charges. 

Aerostatic  Railway  between  France 
and  England. — A Frenchman,  M.  F.  Le- 
maitre,  determined  to  be  mastered  by  no  mere 
telegraphing  English  engineer,  has  been 
astonishing  the  Academy  of  Sciences  with  an 
elaborated  scheme  of  a true  suspension-bridge 
for  as  true  an  atmospheric  railway  between 
Calais  and  Dover,  the  chains,  peculiar  in  con- 
struction, to  be  suspended  above  from  a for- 
midable regiment  of  elliptical  balloons,  float- 
ing permanently  in  the  air,  and  below  to  be 
attached  to  heavily-laden  barges  sunk  under 
water,  while  abutments  on  the  opposite  shores 
will  complete  the  suspension,  so  as  to  support 
a fairy  railway  bridge,  under  which,  we  pre- 
sume, the  Channel  shipping  traffic  may  have 
its  usual  free  course  to  and  fro  ! As  to  cost, 
M.  Lemaitre  calculates  that  300,000fr.  per  100 
yards,  or  84,000,000fr.  in  all,  will  suffice. 
Original  as  M.  Leinaitre’s  idea  may  be,  per- 
haps he  is  not  aware  that  in  the  suggestion  of  a 
railway  communication  across  the  Channel,  an 
Englishman  is  still  a-head  of  him  in  respect  to 
priority  at  least,  a submarine  railway  tube  or 
tunnel  of  wrought-iron  having  been  projected 
by  a Liverpool  correspondent  of  our  own,  Mr. 
De  la  Haye  (French  name,  though,  after  all), 
even  prior  not  only  to  the  realisation  of  the 
Britannia  and  Conway  tubes,  but  to  the  time 
when  they  themselves  were  first  such  a subject 
of  ridicule  as  doubtless  M.  Lemaitre’s  idea  is 
destined  in  its  turn  to  be. 

The  Irish  Amelioration  Society. — 
The  inauguration  of  the  new  society,  esta- 
blished by  royal  charter,  for  the  employment 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  the  manufacture  of 
peat  charcoal  as  a substitute  for  wood  charcoal 
in  all  its  purposes,  but  particularly  for  de- 
odorisation  of  manure,  &c.,  took  place  lately 
at  one  of  the  society’s  stations,  in  a wild  and 
remote  part  of  the  bog  of  Allen.  The  opening 
of  the  station  was  witnessed  by  a number  of 
distinguished  persons,  among  whom  was  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Government  for  Ire- 
land, the  Archbishop,  Mayor,  and  Sheriff, 
of  Dublin,  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  &c.  This 
model  station  is  at  Derrymullen,  county  Kil- 
dare, and  consists  of  three  wooden  houses, 
with  machinery  for  grinding  charcoal,  &c.  Mr. 


Jasper  Rogers  conducted  the  party  through  si 
the  station,  and  afterwards  gave  a description  a: 
of  the  works,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  pro-  \b 
fits  were  to  be  expended  in  establishing  prac- 
tical  instructors  at  the  stations,  200  of  which  'it 
were  contemplated  by  the  charter.  The  peo-  it 
pie,  he  said,  were  but  too  happy  to  be  employed  |jf 
by  the  society,  and  “often  when  he  gave  a c 
man  liberty  to  work,  that  man  would  burst  ■ 
out  crying  with  pleasure.”  They  required  no  jg 
task-master,  though  there  were  overseers.  B 
The  society  could  sell  their  charcoal  at  30s.  fl 
a-ton,  but  the  market  price  was  still  from  4/.  up  ■( 
to  10/.  in  England.  The  Metropolitan  Sewers  I 
Commission  had  given  orders  to  prepare  char-  fl 
coal  for  a certain  number  of  sewers,  and  he  n 
expected  that  London  alone  would  ultimately  h 
take  2,000,000  tons  yearly. 

Survey  of  Birmingham. — At  a recent  |d 
meeting  of  the  guardians,  the  three  candidates  fl 
reserved  for  final  selection,  namely,  Messrs.  I 
Leversedge  and  Corfield,  of  Taunton,  whose  ■ 
tender  was  700/.,  and  who  calculated  twelve  fl 
months  as  the  time  they  would  take;  Mr.  J.  I 
D.  Paine,  of  London,  945 /.,  and  in  ten  months ; ; 

and  Mr.  I.  Newey,  1,445/.,  in  twenty-one  5 
months  ; were  called  in,  and  the  chairman  and  I 
several  other  members  put  various  questions,  I 
relative  to  the  mode  of  assessment,  and  other  I 
matters  relating  to  the  work.  Mr.  Paine  asked  I 
that  the  time  should  in  his  case  be  extended  to  I 
twelve  months,  and  Mr.  Newey  requested  that  B 
he  should  be  permitted  to  tender  at  eighteen  fl 
months  instead  of  twenty-one,  which  the  1 
board,  in  both  cases,  seemed  inclined  to  grant.  I 
After  a short  discussion  as  to  the  proper  mode  U 
of  procedure,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  j 
one  gentlemen  should  be  recommended  for  I 
appointment,  and  on  going  to  the  vote,  Mr.  fl 
Paine  was  selected. 

Competition  Plans  for  Bridge  on  I 
the  Rhine  at  Cologne. — It  appears,  from  I 
an  official  document  published  by  Mr.  Van  1 
der  Heidt,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Public  I 
Works,  that  the  committee  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  merits  of  the  various  plans  for  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhine,  between  the  cities  of 
Cologne  and  Deutz,  have  awarded  the  first  | 
prize  of  250  frederics  d’or  to  Mr.  John  W. 
Schwedler,  architect,  of  Berlin,  and  the  second 
prize  of  125  frederics  d’or  to  Captain  W.  j 
Moorsom,  of  London. 

The  “Thames  Sewage  Salvage  Com- 
pany.”— Under  this  title  a new  company  has 
been  started,  notwithstanding  previous  failures 
of  similar  schemes.  It  proposes  to  conduct 
the  entire  mass  of  sewage  matter,  by  means  of  | 
an  iron  tubular  channel,  to  such  a distance 
from  London  and  its  suburbs,  that  the  flow  of 
the  tide  cannot  return  it  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Its  current  will  be  concentrated  at  a certain 
point  already  determined  on,  situate  below 
Gravesend,  where  it  will  be  received  into 
covered  repositories,  to  undergo  both  a chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  process,  by  which  it  will 
be  condensed,  and  rendered  a valuable  fer- 
tilising agent.  It  is  also  a portion  of  the  plans 
of  this  company,  by  means  of  a peculiarly  con- 
structed tidal-wheel,  which  they  have  secured, 
and  a line  of  pipes  concurrent  with  the  sewage 
tubes,  to  supply  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  with  a constant  stream  of  pure 
sea  water,  for  the  use  of  hospitals,  public  in- 
stitutions, &c.  The  company  propose  to  raise 
a capital  of  300,000/.,  with  power  to  increase  it 
to  500,000/.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sale  of  ' 
the  manufactured  manure,  at  a maximum 
price  of  10s.  per  ton,  will  leave  a large  annual 
profit  to  the  shareholders.  We  won’t  say. 


TENDERS 

For  bouse  in  Cannon-street,  City,  for  Messrs.  Beard. 
Mr.  Jas.  T.  Knowles,  architect 


Piper  £3,673 

Maney 3,530 

I.indsey  3,-150 

Rider  3,421 

Gritusdell  3,353 

Wilson 3,276 

Henry  Burton  3.0S6 

Lawrence  und  Sons 2,837 


For  gas-fittings,  for  Trinity  Chapel,  High  Wycombe, 
now  erecting.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Searle,  architect. 


Fittings. 

Fixing. 

Total. 

Lacey,  High  Wy- 

£83  10  0 £21  0 0 

£109  10  0 

Shepherd,  ditto  ... 

42  2 0 

24  0 0 

66  2 0 

Hulls,  ditto  

27  0 0 

22  10  0 

49  10  0 

Fulton,  London  ... 

29  10  0 j 

18  10  0 

•18  0 0 

You.  VIII.— No.  399.] 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J.  T."  (we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  M.S.) 

“Watchman”  (wo  have  made  an  exception  in  respect 
of  his  communication),  “ M.,”  “ W.,’’  “ J.  L.  G.,”  “T. 
B.”  (thanks),  “ S.  G.”  (we  will  try  and  see  for  ourselves), 
“T.  W.,”  “ W.  M.,"  “B.  “ Caustic,"  “ R.  S. 

B.”  “ H.  C.  P.”  “ G.  J.  F.,”  “ E.  B.  L.,”  “ W.  S.”  (the 
names  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages),  “Pythagoras," 
“J.  McC.,  jun."  (it  is  not  sold,  that  we  are  aware 
of),  “J.  II.  C.,”  “P.  D.,”  “W.  J.  W.,”  “J.  S.," 
(if  ho  know  his  business  thoroughly,  ho  is),  “ It. 
D.,”  “ Mr.  W.,”  “ Quondam,"  “ Remarks  on  the 
Architecture  of  Llnnduff  Cathedral,”  &c.,  by  E.  A. 
Freeman,  M.A.  (London,  Pickering,  1850),  “ Chapel  and 
School  Architecture,  ns  appropriate  to  the  Buildings  of 
Nonconformists,”  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Jobson  (London, 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  1850),  “ Useful  Hints  on  Ven- 
tilation," by  W.  Walker,  engineer  (Manchester,  Parkes; 
London,  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1850). 

“ Boole*  and  Addresses." — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


AI>VEI£TESJ3It5ESffTS. 

Now  complete  in  one  volume,  elegantly  hound  for  the  drawing- 
room table,  kc.,  price  1Z.  5s. 

Buildings  and  monuments, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL  ; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
of  some  of  the  Architectural  Works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  GEO.  GODWIN.  P.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 


OPINIONS  OF  TIIE  PRESS. 

“ The  bold  and  effective  woodents  which  have  now  appeared  for 
some  years  past  in  the  weekly  sheets  of  our  excelleut  contemporary 
The  Huildcr,  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  are  the  least  interested  in 
architecture,  if  it  were  only  from  the  show  they  make  among  their 
fellows  of  the  ‘illustrated’  press  in  the  windows  of  the  news- 
venders.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  he  very  acccptahle  to  such  as  set  a 
higher  value  upon  these  prints  than  the  ephemeral  pleasure  they 
give  on  their  first  apoenrauce,  to  have  smooth  and  well-printed  im- 
pressions at.  a very  moderate  price.  In  the  repuhlieation  now  be- 
fore us,  with  the  advantages  of  glossy  ink  and  tinted  paper,  they 
assume  a hcauty  which  some  persons  will  he  scarcely  prepared  to 
expect,  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  good 
printing  to  wood  engravings.”— Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“ This  cheap  and  handsome  re-issue  of  the  principal  cuts  which 
have  nppenred  from  time  to  time  in  The  Builder  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  addition  to  illustrated  literature.  We  know  that  work  is 
rend  and  purchased  by  many  who  have  no  connection  with 
* building  there  arc.  however,  a class  who  arc  not  aware  of  the 
vnlue  or  curiosity  of  its  many  engravings,  and  such  persons  will, 
no  doubt,  nvnil  themselves  of  this  handsome  re-issue  of  them, 
printed  on  finer  paper  nnd  with  greater  care,  and  accompanied 
with  a proper  amount  of  descriptive  letter-press.”—  Art  Journal. 

“A  publication  of  much  merit  and  interest.  The  articles  are 
able  and  sensible,  the  engravings  excellent.”—  The  Literary  Gazette. 

‘‘The  idea  of  republishing  in  a separate  and  handsome  form 
pome  of  the  best  architectural  subjects  that  have  been  given  in  The 
Builder  was  a good  one.  Resides  being  thus  brought  together 
within  a comparatively  small  and  convenient  compass,  separated 
from  miscellaneous  matter  of  only  technical  or  temporary  in- 
terest.—the  woodcuts  are  so  greatly  improved  in  appearance  that 
they  scarcely  seem  to  he  from  the  same  blocks  as  before  The  same 
illustrations,  or  the  same  number  of  them,  could  not  have,  been 
brought  out.  at-  the  same  price  lind  not  the  blocks  been  already  ex- 
ecuted, and  lmd  they  not  served  their  purpose  in  a periodical 
having  an  assured  sale.”—  The  At/usnamm. 

“Unparalleled  in  the  artistic  world  for  cheapness  as  well  ns  for 
utility  and  beauty  of  effect.”  “ It  is  among  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  ever  published.” — The  Observer. 

“ This  ought  to  he  supported  by  public  patronage,  for  it  certainly 
affords,  nt  a very-  moderate  price,  a greater  quantify  and  variety  of 
entertainment  to  the  eye  as  well  ns  to  the  mind  than  has  hitherto 
been  afforded  by  nnv  popular  architectural  publication.  It  appears 
tous  a judicious  plan,  illustrating  new  buildings,  together  with 
others  of  older  date."—  The  Globa. 

“ This  is  a happy  idea,  most  skilfully  carried  out.  Fine  printing, 
nnd  a deep  vcilow  pneer,  give  a most  chnrming  effect  to  these 
vigorous  nnd  faithful*  illustrations  of  the  edifices  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  of  some  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages;'  and  the  work  will  thus  worthily  fill  a gap  in  pictorial 
literature— for  we  have  no  popular  book  of  consequence  on  modem 
architecture.  Mediaeval  structures,  moreover,  have  rarely  been 
more  effectively  treated."— Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 

Sec  also  the  Civil  Engineers' Journal,  the  Morning  Herald , 
Morning  Advertiser,  Bristol  Journal,  Bristol  Mirror,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

No.  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  May  be  obtained  through 
any  Bookseller. 


T 


HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

CLXXIV.,  will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY,  Oc- 
tober 2nd. 

CONTENTS : 

T TrCKNOR'S  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

TI  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

III.  FORMS  OF  SALUTATION. 

IV.  SI  LU  HI  A AND  CALIFORNIA. 

V MURE  <>N  THE  LITERATURE  OF  GREECE. 

VI.  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

VII.  A NEC  ROTES  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

VIII.  COCHRANE’S  YOUNG  ITALY 
IX.  LAST  DAYS  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albeinarle-strcct. 

On  l«t  October,  price  1«.  6 1.,  Part  I, XXX. 

THE  ECCLESIOGIST.  Published  under 

the  Superintendence  of  the  Ecclcsiological  late  Cambridge 
Camden  Society.  , 

Contents  On  Draining  nnd  Drying  Churches— Mcdimval 
Symbolism  of  Weathercock— Proposal  for  a noted  Hymnal  — Ely 
Cathedral— Free  Architectural  Exhibition  of  1851— Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  nt  Ivor— Colonial  Church 
Architecture.  Sydney— Mr.  Wells  on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture— 
A Catena  Symbolica  from  Writers  of  the  Western  Church,  A. D. 
610-1736— Reports  of  ties  New  Churches  Church  Restora- 

tions. kc  — St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  with  Tivo  Engravings. 
London  ; J.  M ASTERS.  Aldcrsgntc-strcet.  and  New  Bond-street- 
This  day  is  published,  in  imperial  quarto,  price  Is.,  to  be  continued 
fortnight.lv.  No.  1 of 

The  architectural  antiquities 

of  ATHENS,  measured  ami  delineated  hv  JAM  ES  STUART, 
F.It.S.  and  F.S.A.,  nnd  NICHOLAS  REVETT.  Painters  am' 
Architects.  This  work  will  contain  a Series  of  Engravings  b. 
eminent  artists,  with  descriptive  Essays,  elucidating  the  purest 
examples  of  Grecian  Architecture,  many  of  which  have  been 
totally  destroyed  since  these  drawings  were  executed.  No.  1 may 
be  subscribed  for  on  approval 

In  imperial  quarto.  Part  I.  of  the  re  issue  of 

ROME  in  its  ANCIENT  GRANDEUR,  displayed 

in  a Series  of  Engravings,  presenting  the  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  the  Imperial  Citv.  accurately  measured  nnd  delineated  on  the 
spot,  by  ANTOINE  DESGODETZ,  Architect  Royal,  and  Professor 
of  Architecture.  Paris.  The  aocuraev  of  the  admeasurements, 
calculated  in  this  edition  by  the  English  scale,  constitutes  tins 
Series  an  invaluable  collection  of  working  drawings.  Tins  re-issuc 
will  contain  the  various  Edifices  complete,  in  separate  Parts. _ 
without  incumbering  the  purchaser  with  subjects  out  of  his  lin- 
study.  Part  I.,  price  Is.  (the  Temple  of  Vesta.  Tivoli),  m«:,  .. 
ordered  on  approval ; it  contains  a list  of  the  Subjects,  the  entire 
series  of  Architectural  Details  of  all  the  edifices,  the  number  of 
engravings,  nnd  the  prices  of  the  Parts.  The  Edition  just  c~ 
pleted  in  shilling  numbers  will  be  kept  on  sale  during  the  pre 
year,  for  completing  seta  Students  possessing  these  two  invaluame 
works  will  obtain  n far  greater  amount  of  scientific  knowledge 
than  any  series  of  lectures  can  furnish. 

W.  and  T.  PIPER.  Paternoster-row. 


HE  NATIONAL  CYCLOP.-EDIA  of  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE,  VOLUME  XL,  is  now 

rcadjq priccjis. ^ in  cloth  le t ter c d # * *_V0 L UM E X IL^ to_ lie  published  December  31st.  1850,  will  complete  the  work. 


T 

W ALF- HOURS  with  the  BEST  AUTHORS. — ***  The  Second  Quarter,  forming 

ILJL  VOLUME  II.,  with  a Frontispiece,  containing  Portraits  of  Mii.ton,  Barrow,  Pori:,  and  Defoe,  is  now  ready,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  price  Ilaif-n-Crown.  The  FIRST  VOLUME  is  constantly  on  sale. 

PICTORIAL  HALF- HOURS. — ***  The  First  Quarter,  forming  VOLUME  I., 

with  au  Illuminated  Frontispiece,  being  a fac-simile  of  Rubens’  “ Wise  Men’s  Offering, ” is  published,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth , 
Price  3s.  CJ. 

On  Saturday,  October  12, 

IV NIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  SHAKSPERE.— The  NATIONAL  EDITION.  Part  I., 

-**■*-  containing  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  with  Forty  Illustrations.  Price  Is. 

RZ  NIGHT’S  CYCLOP/EDIA  of  the  INDUSTRY  of  ali  NATIONS.  Number  I., 

Price  2d. 

London:  CHARLES  KNIGHT,  90,  Fleet-street;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


NEWS!  NEWS!  NEWS!  — The  best, 

cheapest,  and  largest.  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  ouly 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


The  great  exhibition,  issi.— 

GILBERT'S  beautiful  PICTORIAL  VIEW  of  the  GREAT 
PALACE  of  GLASS  for  the  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  of  1851, 
from  the  official  drawings  by  JOSEPH  PAXTON.  Esq.,  F.  R.S..  and 
as  adopted  by  his  Itoyal  Highness  PrineeAlbcrt  and  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners,  is  this  day  published  by  JAMES  GILBERT,  iff, 
Patcmoster-row,  London.  Size,  14  inches  by  10,  tastefully  printed 
in  various  tints,  with  numerous  characteristic  figures,  and  with 
very  interesting  copious  statistical  details,  price  only  6J„  or 
coloured  Is.,  or  very  carefully  paeked  on  roller  for  free  trausit  by 
post,  Is.  extra.  The  exciting  interest  which  this  exhibition  will 
create  throughout  the  world  renders  the  possession  of  this  official 
pictorial  illustration  desirable  as  an  instructive  ornament  to  every 
member  of  society  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Be  sure  to  order 
GILBERT’S  Edition. 


Now  publishing, 

The  churches  of  the  middle 

AGES. 

By  HENRY  BOWMAN  and  JOSEPH  S.  CROWTHER, 
Architects.  Manchester. 

To  he  completed  in  Twenty  Parts,  each  containing  six  plates, 
imperial  folio.  Issued  at  intervals  of  two  months.  Price  per  part 
to  subscribers— proofs,  large  paper,  12s.  ; tinted,  small  paper, 
10s.  Gd. ; plain,  9s.  Parts  I.  to  IX.  nro  now  published,  and  contain 
illustrations  of  Ewerby  Church.  Lincolnshire  ; Temple  Balsall 
Chapel,  Warwickshire  ; Heckiugton  Church.  Lincolnshire  ; Cley 
Church,  Norfolk  ; and  Thrcekingham  Church,  Lincolnshire. 

“ Ewerby  is  a magnificent  specimen  of  a flowing  middle-pointed 
church.  It  is  most  perfectly  measured  nnd  described  : one  can 
follow  the  most  recondite  beauties  of  the  construction,  mouldings, 
and  joints  in  these  plates,  almost  as  well  ns  in  the  original  struc- 
ture. Such  a monograph  as  this  will  he  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  architects  of  our  Colonies  or  the  United  States,  who  have  no 
means  of  access  to  ancient  churches.  The  plates  arc  on  stone, 
done  with  remarkable  skill  nnd  distinctness.  Of  Hcekincton  we 
can  only  say  that  the  perspective  view  from  the  south-east  presents 
a very  vision  of  beauty  ; we  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more 
perfect.  We  liearrilv  recommend  this  series  to  all  who  are  able  to 
patronize  it.” — Rcclesiologist,  Oct  1819. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street. 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  everv  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersper  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  Citv, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


THE  INVISIBLE  VENTILATOR  super- 
cedes all  others  in  present  use  ; it  is  simply  constructed 
—easily  regulated  by  n pully  similar  to  a window  blind.  When 
open  or  shut  is  perfectly  watertight,  showing  onlv  a plain  square  of 
gloss.  Cun  be  seen  in  action  at  J.  BESSELL'S,  the  Inventor,  7, 
Forringdon-strcet,  London. 

Glaziers’  Diamonds,  the  best  manufactured,  at  10s.  12s.  and  15s.  each. 
Plate  ditto  from  18s.  to  21s. 

Glazing  neatly  executed  with  good  Crown  Glass,  from  3d.  per  foot. 


VENTILATION— PURE  AIR. 


Sheringliam’a 
Ventilator, 
for  the 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  singlepullcy  from  Gs.  eacli ; with  leading  pulley,  from  6s.  Gd 
These  Ventilators  arc  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantify  of 
air  may  lie  admitted  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartmem 
without  the  slightest  draught  Heine  felt  by  the  occupants  ; and  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  not  impeded 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  cvcuing.  lit  which  time  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  most  required.— HAYWARD,  BROTHERS, 
sole  Manufacturer!,  196,  Uluok friars  roail.  nnd  117,  Union-street, 
Borough  ; and  of  all  respectable  ironmongers,  builders,  Ac. 

r!~  ARN  OTT’  S VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALVE. 


apartments 

generally. 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES-SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

First  siie.  11  by  8.  Second  size,  1 

Plain  Iron  Valve  6 0 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 0 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  lines  11  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis- work 17  o 

Brass  Front,  tacqd.  or  bronzed  ..  1't  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis  work 19  0 

Ventilators  of  any  description  made  to  order. 

Manufactured  by  MART  and  SONS.  M.  s»  65  Wyoh-i 
Straud.  Loudoa-  - Post-office  orders  payable  at  180. Strand. 


OnHE  BRITISH  ASSURANCE  COM- 

■ PAN  Y.  69,  Lombard-street. 

Chairman— SYDNEY  8MIRKE,  Esq- A.R.A. 

The  rates  for  both  fire  and  life  assurance  are  as  low  as  can  with 
safety  he  taken.  The  premiums  for  life  a-surance  made  payable 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and  all  parti- 
culars may  he  had  at  the  h;ad  oflice.  or  of  anv  of  the  agents 

JOHN  REDDISH.  Manager. 


ENGLISHand  CAMBRIAN  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY,  for  Fire.  Life,  Annuities,  and  Loans.— Offices, 
9,  New  Bridge-street,  Blaekfriars,  London.— Capital,  150  000Z.,  with 
power  of  increase  to  one  million.  Life  policies  indisputable. 
Bankers. — Messrs.  Rogers,  Olding,  Sharpe,  and  Company, 
Clement's-lanc. 

This  society  grants  life  assurances,  endowments,  and  annuities 
from  10Z.  to  5.000Z.,  nnd  accepts  the  lives  of  persons  “ declined  ” by 
other  offices.  • , . ,, 

Fire  policies  issued  for  sums  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  all 
classes  (with  a division  of  profits). 

Loans  advanced  upon  freehold  and  leasehold  property,  and  upon 
undoubted  personal  security. 

Agents  and  medical  referees  wanted  in  town  and  country. 
b GEORGE  ANGUS,  Secretary. 


PLATE  GLASS,  CHIMNEY  GLASSES, 

CARVING  and  C.IL  1)1  NO.- GEO.  DONNE  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  liis  extensive  premises  arc  replete  with  every  de- 
scription of  looking-glasses,  plate  glass  for  glazing,  rough  and 
Venetian  lockheads,  perforated  gloss,  Ac.— 155.  Lcadenhall-strcct. 


17  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  b eg  to  call  the 

-4  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  l’I, ATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivnlled  quality  aud  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  tlie  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass,— size,  86  inches  by  58, — well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall ; to  he  seen  at  their  warehouse,  315.  Oxford-street. 


t OHO  PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET, 

PATENT  PLATE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 26,  Soho-sauare,  aud  Gcorge-yard,  Crown-street,  Soho.— 
ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  architects,  builders,  Ac.,  that 
he  is  now  supplying  Bclgiau  Sheet  Glass,  of  large  size  and  very 
good  quality,  at  42s.  the  cose  of  200  feet  (case  included),  ornamental 
glass  of  very  superior  designs  out  to  order  from  9d.  per  foot ; aud 
that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
crown,  sheet,  patent  plate,  coloured  and  ornamental  glass,  either  in 
crates,  as  manufactured,  or  cut  to  given  size. 


npHOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  lie  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS, Plamaud Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  4 inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates.  Ac.  Ac.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours.  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  Ac. ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lead  Pipe  from  J inch  to  4}  inches  bore:  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumber's  aud  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses  — Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-strcet  Without. 

See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  15. 


The  royal  patent  decorative 

GLASS  WORKS.— The  Proprietor  begs  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  .Merchants,  Shippers,  Architects,  Builders,  the  Trade,  and 
the  Public  generally,  to  his  VITRIFIED  LACE  PATTERN 
GLASS,  which  is  an  unique  nnd  beautiful  representation  of  Net  or 
Muslin  Curtain,  with  embroidered  borders.  Also  a large  assort- 
ment of  patterns  applicable  for  window  blinds.  The  Patent  De- 
corative Gloss  adds  very  materially  to  the  decoration  of  apartments 
without  obstructing  the  light.  Specimens  of  every  description  can 
be  seen  at  the  Works,  21,  Castle  street.  Southwark  bridge-road, 
where  a tariff  may  he  obtained.— T.  CARTERSER,  Resident 
Manager. 


has.  wm.  water  low 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiucr 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Buuhill-row, 
Finsbury -square. —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  4i)0 
DOORS,  nnd  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  aud  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  tlie  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


Notice  of  removal.— Johnson 

and  PASK,  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 

Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  Cus-  

tomers  aud  tlie  Public  gene- 
rally, tliat  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  iu 


be  had  by  return  of  post 


m 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

Decorative  painting.— Mr. 

FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  nnd  iu  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  mn.v  he  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  Hint  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  tlie  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  nny 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  an  I iu 
anv  of  tlie  Classical,  Mediaeval,  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist.  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 


JOHN  MORTON,  Writer  on  Glass  and 

Medical  Labeller,  21,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars- 
road,  Loudon.  Established.  1825. 

Black  and  Gold  lid.  per  inch. 


Double  Shade  

Projecting  Shade,  fron 
Royal  Arms,  from  1" 


ii  for  Plate  Glass  Facias. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street.  London. 
These  Pencils  are  prepared  iu  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 
shades. 

HlifiH  for  drawing  on  wood. 

U H II  for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering, 

II  for  sketching. 

H B hard  aud  black  for  draw- 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


r country. 


TO  PLUMBERS. 

Directions  for  making  joints  in 

GUTTA  PERCH  A,  attaching  to  metal,  kc.  with  lists  of 
prices,  may  he  had  on  application  to  tne  GUTTA  I’EKUHA  COM- 
PANY, Patentees,  18,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD. 


T2-UTTA  PERCHA  TUBING. — May  be 

l it  is  therefore 


C~N  ^ 

31  buried  for  years,  without  

valuable  for  conveying  water,  chemicals,  kc.  It  is  peculiarly 
valuable  for  liquid  manure,  drain,  nnd  soil  pipes.  Being  a non- 
conductor. it  is  not  affected  by  tlie  frost  of  winter  or  drought  of 
summer,  like  metal  or  leather.  Its  strength  is  extraordinary  ; the 
small  half-inch  diameter  tubing  li  nving  resisted  a pressure  of  250  lbs. 
tlie  square  inch,  without  bursting.  The  smaller  sizes  may  he  had 
100  feet,  aud  tlie  larger  iu  50  feet lengths.  The  joints  are  easily 


most  valuable  for  conveying 
messages  in  lieu  of  hells.  Every  variety  of  articles  manufactured 


made.  As  a conductor  of  sound  it 


F?# 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  28,  1850. 


R 


EDUCED  PRICES.- 


begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  o 
at  his  Manufactory  ithe  first  of  its  kind  ever  established) 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  PEA; 


T1 


Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road.  Southwark,  near 
Bricklayers'  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  ... 
LESS  BRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  aud  scantling  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights'  goods  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber!  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  price*.  Very  extensive  dry”  ' ■ - ' 


ill  price 

N.B.  Ei 


Inglish  timber  taken  iii  exoliange  for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1 1 in.  yellow,  per  sq 20a.  od.  |1  in,  spruoc,  per  sq 13s.  Od. 


....  Us.  9d. 

ll  .,  14s.  9d.  | 1 10s.  0d. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCH  BUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
aud  Planing  Mills,  Iviug’s-road,  Chelsea. 


GJ.EORGE  HORATIO  WILKINSON, 

1 Timber  and  Mahogany  Merchant,  lR(i,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
has  always  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  and  thickness,  well  seasoned  and  ready 
for  use.  Timber  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices ; also  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods' 
logs,  plank,  board,  and  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  u; 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILL1NGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

" ‘ " " ■•proved  principle, 


and  BATTENS, &(..  

Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  aud  Grooved,  by  Mi 

Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  arosv.moi 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  dooks  and  carted  homo  free  of 
oliargo. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlioo. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  PlaniDg. 


li 


BATIT  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

OITARRVMRN  nnri  RTflNR  M iritnil  A mtq 


QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANT! 

RATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

-V-**-  _ BASIN.  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 


tion of  Builders,  Masons,  aud  others,  to  their  stook'of" PortU , 

York,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Brioks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac  . sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings.  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphous.  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar.  Lime  aud  Hair,  Fine 


Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


B 


ATH  STONE.  — RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
WOOD  their  sole  agents  In  Loudon.  M.  and  W.  beg  to 
” Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
approved  COR8H  AM  DOWN  aud  other  BATH 
“ " 1 kept  at  the  Denot,  opposite  the  Great 
..  , will  also  be  reoeived 


mont  of  the 

STONE  v.ill  al 

Western  Railway  Station,  Paddi, 
at  Market  Wharf,  Rogent's-park  Basin. 


B 

CHANT. 


ATH  and  BOX  WEATHER  STONE.— 

HENRY  STONE,  OUARRYMAN  and  STONE  MER- 
. begs  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  aud  others,  that  lie 
conMnnei  to  supply  the  best  Combe  Down  and  Lodge  Stile 
c — S.  also  begs  to  announce  that  he  1ms  opened  two  exteu- 
quarnes  on  Box-hill,  from  whence  he  is  able  to  supply,  1 1 any 
umblo 


extent,  the  best 
Mark' 


lid  Weather  Kton 


f'CCEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

n EXTE.IlXA1'  WoRKS.-LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Importers  from  Allemngne. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise  Calvados 
Department.— Aublgnv  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone  its 
texture  liner,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  sme 
H AN  V I LI, M STONE  from  Danville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mnndy.— SuHable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
'.‘.V,  . S1.".1,lar  tn  ' acii  Stone.— Depot,  Caen  Sufferance 

WW  Roth  nt!  Inf  tiou  ai,,j  sampies  supplied  from  the 

Office,  18,  Southwark-squaro,  Bor '• 


rjAEN  STONE. — P.  FOUCARD,  Qua!  des 

otbrs  CAFN  SThNRn,  dca  Cameras  a Allemngne), 

»M.Sill°i  ^ guaranteed  Horn  the  first  quarries  at  AUe- 
inagne,  at  Is.  Id.  per  cubic  tool,  delivered  to  vessels  or  wma-oiu 
(free  of  expense)  from  the  depot  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf 
PaivoJ«"ivc-Cet’  .E'mch<>use;-  Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities  — 
Cargoes  shipped  to  order,  from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  the  coast  nn 

MAitaa-sjsS”  0l«Si5™^SJEi£2j!i,'!&iS  “ Mr- 


- TO  MASONS, 


VEINED  MARBLE 

v.f  , m SALE.  »t  the 

3 !uo!'  Is.  3d.  per  foot  super. 

O — . I luulj 18.  (id. 

?c,r  foot  -iuPCL  fetched  and  delivered  ; Bardilla  Dove 

SK*,a.J4SS;ifc“1  *“ °*te  Ai 


^^^UEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder 

Wharf  PhS'hS0  MARBLE  nnJ  ST0NE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
aUd  °ther  Works 

^/i^V^^^tsd,  an<rpedpeudFciilSe«tyle”  °f  tUe  Earl* 
ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

CAimrNGSAHT1STS  rctainc<1  fur  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 

>,I,AiHES.5’tte'1  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES 

A «,  ilASj,LE  OHg^MUOl.  ** 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


T?ROCATELLO  MARBLE.— A fine  parcel 

M-9  of  this  rare  aud  valuable  marble  has  just  beeu  imported  in 
blocks  of  advantageous  sizes,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  wharf,  No.  17, 
Millbauk-street,  Westminster. 

TO  MASONS. 

T> EDUCED  PRICE  of  MARBLE  SLAB. 

iLtt'  The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  Beil  Slab,  of  superior  quality  aud  well 
sawn,  at  their  Manufactory,  ESHER-STREET,  near  MiUbank, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz.  :— 

J inch,  nt  Is.  2d.  per  foot 
1 inch,  at  Is.  4d.  „ 

STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best 'WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  plaucd  both  faces,  will 
be  sent  on  application  (postpaid!  being  made,  aud  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 

’PHE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

-0-  Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  genernlly.-MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  tile  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  liis 
patent  that  arc  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  tho 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a hook  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3a  iu  postage 
stamps.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  aud  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  aud  50,  Upper  Belgravc-place. 

IM  1 ORTANT  TO  ARTISTS.  MODELLERS.  SCULPTORS,  (to 

m 'R.  B.  BARRETT,  of  476,  New  Oxford- 

street,  begs  most  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  the  above  professions,  and  the  trade  in  general,  to  his 
Modelling  Clay,  which  he  can  supply  at  2s.  per  100,  or  30a  per  ton, 
for  cash. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  &o. 

ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  of  CEMENT  and 

-t*.  PLASTER  CASTINGS  executed  in  a first-rate  manner,  on 
l'e  isoiiablc  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and  SON,  Modellers,  Ao.,  42, 
Parkcr-street,  Drury  lime.  A splendid  assortment  of  Corinthian, 
Ionic,  and  other  Capitals,  Centre  Flowers,  Ballusters,  Trusses, 
&c.  Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney  Shafts. 

r1 'EM  ENT,  PLASTER,  and  COMPOSI- 

Vy  TION  ENRICHMENT  MANUFACTORY.  IS,  Crown- 
street,  Fins h ury-squa rc.  London. -WM.  SMART,  Jua,  begs  to 
inform  architects,  builders,  aud  the  trade  that  he  is  prepared  to 
execute  works  of  auy  magnitude  in  first-rate  style  and  finish  at 
very  low  charges.  Architects’  designs  carefully  modelled  and 
truthfully  carried  out.  nud  estimates  given  on  receipt  of  detailed 
drawings.  ic.-Wrn.  SMART.  Jun.,  ARCHITECTURAL  MO- 
DELLER nud  ORN  AMENTA  LIST,  18.  CROWN-STREET. 
FINSBURY,  London.  Established  iu  the  family  three-fourths  of 
a century. 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  &o. 

HTHOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 

-«-  nected  with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  nn  exten- 
sive Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIMEnnd  PLASTER 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Builderi  anil  others  to  the 
very  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
supply  upon  (he  most  reasonable  terms. 

j WORKS  — Tuscany  Wharf,  Regent's  Canal,  Ivingsland-road, 

DEPOTS— Lee’s  Wharf,  Paddington;  and  Phceulx  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone,  Plasterers'  Hair.  &c.  &c. 

To  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

f^REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

V*  CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works,  Stookton.-RUTTY  and 
VEREY  hep  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lias  Lime  and  Cement  os  usual  at  No.  2,  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only.  Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N. It.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 
wharf. 

REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

, CEMENT  AGENTS 

Messrs  Freeman  and  Richardson,  6.  South-wharf,  Paddington. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie Liverpool 

" ni.  and  E.  Knight Manchester. 

Mr  O.  Brown  Glasgow. 

Mr  J Harrison Chester 

Mr.  E.  Crvcr Oxford. 

Gibbs.  Cannings,  and  Co 's  Glazed  Pipes.  Bricks,  &o 

jriREY-STOXK  UMB.-HALL,  Iirothers, 

” " Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  Reigate,  beg  to  offer  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  lis.  od.  per  Yard,  or22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  ....'Is.  Gd.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  goods  stations  on  the  London  nud  Brighton,  nud  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hut  from 
'be  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, aud 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

l’riecs  for  Cash  on  delivery 7s.  p-r  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works;  Ss.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles  ; in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking.  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  oil  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  Best.— Address  Merstham,  near  Reigate,  Croydon;  or  Youl's- 
pla.ee.  Old  Kent-road. 

ATKINSON'S  CEMENT— This  Cement 

-tM-  has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  nt  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London,  lly  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Ccineut 
will  lie  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fiv.sli  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sile  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SDNS.  Millbauk-street,  Westminster. 

TAEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advautagcously  in 
plaee  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  mid  panel  mouldings, 
and  tor  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  iu  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition  and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  aud 
SDNs.  Mill  hank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 

lOORTLANI)  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

i *\v, J'  VRr^E  ani’  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  lias  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  ns  a stucco  it  does  not 
yigetnte  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ln ; Employed  as  an  hydraulio  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  fi  ve  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trim  to  become  harder  and  stronger  iu  these  proportions  than 
Homan  Lenient  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulio  properties, 
point,  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  aud  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  wherestreugth  aud  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J . B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strcct, West- 
minster, and  3(1.  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491  ; and  also  Nos.  234  nud  285  pages 
341  anil  351  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  tile  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority ot  their  Cement  is  manifest.  Tin's  Cement  lias  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  tile  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  eementitinna 
qualities,  harder,  aud  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement : it  does  not  vegetate,  o.vydatc,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  iutlueuee  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  aud  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
kve  to  sixty  mmutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
M-iorT lRAi.°iPNrlft0.r!!o.'w1L?nge  '"Petition.— Orders  received  by 

Messrs.  ROBINS,  Abl  DIN,  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
North Jeet,  Kent,  and  their  Wharr, Great  Sootlaud-yard,  Whitehall  ■ 
also  at  their  Depot,  46,  Hanover-street,  Liverpool. 

B 


ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  [j 

■ady  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 


For  beauty 


re-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE 


any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman  nl 
Cement,  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8a  15a  aud  2ls„  casks  s 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2a ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  9d. : grecus  and  light  colours,  -is.  per  gallon. 


i.  BELL  and  Co., 2,  WeUingtou-street,  Gos well-street. 


T 


HE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO. 


No.  4,  Porch cstcr-terrace  North,  Paddington, 
10th  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  been  reluctant  to  spealc  to  the  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  so. 
As  an  extensive  builder  I have  given  it  many  trials,  and  now  beg  to 
express  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  it.  The  house  from  whence  T 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7th  September  last,  not  a brick 
having  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  June!— that  is  to  say,  in  three 
months  and  one  week  ! 1 stuccoed  the  walls  throughout  with 
Parian ; papered  some,  painted  and  marbled  others ; and  the 
whole  work  lias  been  dry  and  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say 
no  more.— I am,  Geatlomeu,  yours  respectfully, 

WM.  SCANTLEBURY. 

Messrs.  Cha&  Francis  and  Sons,  Nine  Elms. 


MARTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


APrLICARLE  I- 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  wlio 
nave  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  ns  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  he  found  a gain  of  Hi)  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  aud  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  he  seen;  and  the  Cement, in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
186.  Drury-lane,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


in-ahsorbf 


proved  system  of  roofing,  and,  from  tlicir  extremely  light  and 


rial  feature  of  these  Tiles 
ordinary  slating,  aud  do  ui 
formation  may  oe  obtuiuec: 
Offices,  No.  158,  Strand,  wl 


, stronger  timbers.  Every  ii 

by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  U 
ere  specimens  of  the  Tiles  may  be  see 


Pa 


428. 


N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this 
° ' not  containing  auy  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged 


H OHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

off  STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-Thc  attention 


of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  totliesci-., 

cellent  md  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility. iinperviousness,  and  cheapness. are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime- wash  or  water- 
colour,  is  an  article  which  litis  long  beeu  wanting  for  stucco  aud 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other : 
‘ ;h  off;  ' 


a 


is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  he.  one  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  aud  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  ns  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  ils  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  he  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


nnilE  PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL 

ROOFING  TILES  are  strongly  recommended 


SE  ALT’S  PATENT  TREBLE-CHAN- 

NF.LLED  ROOFING  TILES  are  manufactured  and  sold  at 
SEALY’S  PATENT  TILE  WORKS,  BRIDGEWATER.  For 
strength,  durability,  lightness,  cheapness,  and  facility  of  repair  it 
is  unequalled. — N.B.  Bricks  mid  Tiles  of  every  description.  Each 
Tile  is  stamped  “ Sealy's  Patent.” 


RED-FACING  KILN  BRICKS  of  supe- 

rior  colour  and  quality  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at 
Croydon  station,  on  the  Dover  Railway,  nt  38s.  (id.  and  at  any  sta- 
tion beyond  towards  Loudon,  and  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  station, 
at  40s.  per  cask— Apply  to  the  Foreman  of  the  Brick  and  Tile 
W orks,  Merstham,  near  Rcigatc,  or  to  the  proprietor  at  Bell-street, 
Reigate.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  The  Builder,"  2, 
York -street,  Coveut-gardeu. 


WARD  and  Co.,  HONDURAS  WHARF, 

BANK? IDE,  aud  JAMAICA  COFFEE-HOUSE,  CURN- 
HILL,  LONDON. 

Fire  Bricks,  best,  65s.  per  thousand  ; Stock  Bricks.  27s. ; Country 
Pun  rile-,  50s. ; Plain,  32s.  6d. ; 12  and  9 iu.  Flooring  ditto,  'cry 
bright  and  red,  Paving.  Crown,  mid  Circular  Fire  Bricks.  Stour- 
bridge, Newcastle,  aud  Welsh  Bricks;  ditto  Lumps,  Tilei,  Shield- 
guards,  Pattern-goods;  Clay.  Loam,  &o.  of  the  best  sort,  cud 
cheaper  than  any  other  house:  'and  Ballast;  Sanitary  Pij  os; 
Dutch  amt  English  Clinkers;  Suffolk  Facings,  White  and  KtJ; 
Patent  Malting  Tiles,  &o.  Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICK  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

"FMTR.  L.  DAVIS  having  finished  his  make  of 

BRICKS  for  this  year,  is  about  to  make  large  alterations 
and  extension  in  his  fields,  and  is  prepared  to  enter  into  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  AN  Y QUANTITY,  not  exceeding  Twenty  Millions, 
tor  the  next  year.  L.  I>.,  in  thanking  the  public  for  the  large  share 
of  pairouage  he  is  receiving,  solicits  an  inspection  of  his  bricks,  as, 
from  lii.s  not  allowing  them  to  be  sorted,  it  will  be  found  his  stocks 
at  24s.  will  make  excellent  face  work,  aud  many  paving  and  sewer 
’ ,.y  two  prices  being  made,  viz.  13s.  place.  24s.  stock,  and 
although  it  may  be  novel,  it  will  be  found  to  work  well.  Plum- 
stead-road  Brickfields  are  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  tho  river, 
free  Watergate,  and  may  be  put  on  board  barges  for  3s.  pen 
thousand,  including  all  charges.— Offices,  Puwis-street,  Woolwich. 


BRICKS.  — In  consequence  of  the  low  price  | 

at  which  Brickmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur-  ll 
chasing  Ashes  and  Breeze,  11.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City,  II.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  Gd.  „ 

’’ale  Seconds 


Pickings  .... 

Marie  Place,  Half-washed  Stocks,  aud  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 
low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  aud  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  lacing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Oo.,  at  the  Counting-house, 
Hoxtou  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
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SATUBDA  Y,  OCTOBER  5,  1850. 

MONGST  the  architectural  works 
recently  published,  is  one  that 
brings  prominently  forward  the 
efforts  that  are  now  being  made 
by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  to 
obtain  a better  class  of  buildings  for  religious 
and  scholastic  purposes.  It  is  entitled  “ Chapel 
and  School  Architecture,”  by  the  Rev.  F.  J. 
Jobson,  and  although  the  designs  which  it 
gives  are  mostly  of  indifferent  character  (all 
of  one  type,  and  that  a common  one),  it 
sets  forth  good  principles  (so  far  as  it 
goes),  and  will  doubtless  have  a good  effect 
in  the  desired  direction.  Mr.  Jobson,  it 
seems,  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  under 
Mr.  E.  J.  Willson,  of  Lincoln,  and  when 
he  went  into  the  pi'actical  working  of  Method- 
ism could  not  but  lament  the  unfit,  incon- 
gruous, and  unsightly  forms  of  its  buildings 
for  worship.  This  led  him  to  urge  im- 
provement in  this  respect,  through  the 
press,  and  the  book  before  us  is  his  last 
endeavour.*  He  properly  urges  that  true 
as  it  is  that  the  Infinite  Majesty  doth 

“ Before  all  temples  th’  upright  heart  and  pure 
prefer 

yet,  “ If  the  hand  have  made  no  worthy 
effort  to  realise  a * House  of  God,’  while  the 
houses  of  men,  whether  for  the  purposes  of 
art  or  science,  for  offices  of  dignity  or  assem- 
blies of  amusement,  are  built  and  adorned  with 
every  resource  of  wealth  and  skill,  surely  pro- 
fessing piety  cannot  acquit  itself  of  half-heart- 
edness, or  something  worse.” 

Although  Christianity  is  emphatically  a 
spiritual  religion,  it  is  not  requisite  for  the 
preservation  of  its  pureness  that  it  should  be 
clothed  in  common  and  ugly  forms,  that  the  ex- 
ternal means  of  awakening  and  increasing  pious 
feelings  should  be  disregarded,  and  that  while 
we  lay  art  and  science  under  contribution  for 
the  construction  and  adornment  of  our  own 
houses,  the  House  of  God  is  to  be  mean  and 
repulsive.  The  reverse  is  the  case  : it  is  the 
duty  of  man  to  consecrate  his  best  works  to 
such  a service,  and  to  make  manifest  his  belief 
and  reverence  by  worthily  distinguishing  the 
places  of  Divine  worship. 

The  educational  effect  of  a fine  building  is 
not  overlooked  by  the  author.  “ Deformity 
shocks  the  universal  taste  of  civilized  man. 
How  symmetrical,  how  simple  and  pleasing,  in 
their  forms,  are  all  the  works  of  God ! Were 
not  the  architecture  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  earth,  together  with  their 
various  and  important  purposes,  intended  to 
educate  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  refine  his 
taste  ? It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  full  amount 
of  the  beneficially  refining  influence  suffusing 
man  amidst  the  forms  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur— the  work  of  the  Divine  hand — with 
which  he  is  perpetually  surrounded.  And  he 
’ who  can  look  up  to  the  vaulted  heavens  with- 
: out  feeling  his  mind  expanded,  or  behold  a 
i simple  flower  without  feeling  tenderness  ex- 

* Chapel  and  Sohool  Architecture,  as  appropriate  to  the 
i Buildings  of  Nonconformists,  particularly  to  those  of  the 
i Wesleyan  Methodists,  with  practical  Directions  for  the 
i Erection  of  Chapels  and  School-houses.  By  the  Rev.  F.  J. 

I Jobaou,  London  : Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1850. 


cited,  is  but  an  inapt  and  irreverent  scholar  of 
the  all-pervading  and  all-beneficent  Teacher  !” 

Elsewhere  he  says  : — “ Genius  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Art — is  it  not  from  God,  from 
* whom  cometh  every  perfect  gift  ? ’ And 
should  it  not,  then,  be  consecrated  to  him  ? 
For  a time,  Music  has  taken  refuge  in  concert- 
halls  and  opera-houses;  Sculpture  has  em- 
ployed her  chisel  and  mallet  on  carving,  in 
Italian  marble,  figures  of  licentious  gods  and 
goddesses  ; and  Painting  has  defiled  her  pencil 
in  portraying  scenes  of  revelry  and  drunken- 
ness, or  has  debased  it  in  representing  to  the 
life  pampered  puppy-dogs  and  favourite  race- 
horses. But  shall  Art,  in  Christian  England, 
never  be  rescued  from  this  degraded  position  ? 
Shall  it  never  employ  its  marvellous  and  elevat- 
ing power  for  Religion?  Every  reflecting 
Christian  will  give  an  affirmative  answer  in  his 
own  mind.” 

In  his  second  and  third  chapters,  which  are 
devoted  to  showing  that  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture  is  the  most  appropriate  to  ecclesi- 
astical purposes,  the  author  gives  a brief 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  Gothic  architecture. 

In  1846  a committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  requirements  of  Methodism  in  its 
chapel-building  department,  and  obtain  plans 
from»^B6hitects  which  might  be  recommended 
as  mqflels.  Various  regulations  were  agreed 
upon,  which  were  forwarded  in  the  shape 
of  instructions  to  a certain  number  of  archi- 
tects, that  they  might  furnish  designs  in 
accordance  with  these  views.  A small  sum 
was  paid  to  each  architect,  and  a premium  of 
50  guineas  was  offered  for  the  most  suitable 
design.  This  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Bath,  who  has  since  been  largely 
employed  by  the  body. 

The  Wesleyans  have  shown  what  may 
be  done  by  union : large  sums  of  money 
have  been  raised,  and  a number  of  chapels 
have  been  built,  which,  if  not  entitled  to 
unqualified  praise,  mark  an  era  of  no  slight 
importance  in  Methodist  architecture.  We 
will  mention  a few  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Poplar  Chapel  is  of  the 
Decorated  style,  105  feet  long  by  60 
feet  wide;  is  built  of  Kentish  rag-stone, 
with  Caen  stone  dressings ; will  seat 
1,500  persons,  and  cost  about  4,000?.  The 
New  North-road  Chapel,  Hoxton,  is  Anglo- 
Norman  in  style,  and  is  85  feet  long,  in- 
cluding the  vestries,  by  52  feet  wide.  It  is 
built  of  brick  and  Bath  stone ; will  accommo- 
date 1,200  persons,  and  cost  3,700 1.  The 
chapel  of  St.  John’s-square,  Clerkenwell,  is 
built  of  brick  and  Bath  stone ; is  70  feet  long 
by  60  wide;  will  accommodate  1,300  persons, 
has  a school-room,  &c.,  and  cost  4,000?. 
Jewin-street  Chapel  is  Early  English  in  style, 
68  feet  by  52  feet ; seats  1,100  persons ; is  built 
of  white  brick  and  Bath  stone,  and  cost 
2,700 ?.  The  Islington  Chapel  (in  the  Liver- 
pool-road)  measures  90  feet  long  by  54  feet 
wide,  and  will  accommodate  1,500  persons. 
It  is  built  of  Kentish  rag  and  Bath  stone ; is  in 
the  Decorated  style,  and  cost  about  6,000?. 

The  most  important  work  now  being  exe- 
cuted for  the  Wesleyans  is  the  Normal  and 
Practising  Schools,  Westminster,  recently 
mentioned  in  our  pages.  The  principal 
entrance  is  from  the  Horseferry-road ; the 
lodge  entrance  from  Allington-street ; and 
the  back  entrances  from  Little  Peter-street, 
and  through  a passage  from  Great  Peter- 
street,  giving  access  to  the  several  schools 
from  all  parts  of  the  populous  neighbourhood 
around.  The  house  of  the  principal  forms  the 
front  entrance  in  Horseferry-road,  and  has 


associated  with  it  offices,  and  committee-rooms, 
necessary  for  transacting  the  business  of  the 
establishment.  This  building  is  of  the  Tudor 
style]  of  Architecture,  and  is  constructed  of 
Sneaton  stone,  with  dressings  and  quoins  of 
Bath  stone,  faced. 

Mr.  Jobson’s  book  furnishes  some  particu- 
lars that  will  serve  to  show  the  extent  of  this 
establishment.  The  front  building  in  the 
Horseferry-road  is  composed  of  three  gabled 
bays,  in  each  of  which  is  a corbel  window,  two 
stories  high,  and  finished  with  string  course 
and  battlements  : — 

Under  this  building  is  an  arched  gate- 
way, which  gives  access  to  the  quadrangle  of 
the  training  department.  This  quadrangle, 
formed  by  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
students  in  the  front,  by  the  dining-hall  on 
the  right,  and  by  the  lecture-hall  on  the  left, 
is  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  prin- 
cipal’s house ; but  it  has  windows  and  but- 
tresses more  decidedly  ecclesiastical  in  their 
forms,  and  thus  assumes  more  fully  the  col- 
legiate character.  The  entrance  to  the  range 
of  buildings  appropriated  to  the  students  under 
training,  is  by  a flight  of  steps  leading  to  a 
raised  terrace,  and  by  a large  door  in  the 
centre,  which  gives  access  to  the  lecture-rooms, 
class-rooms,  and  the  dormitories  for  sixty  male 
students,  and  forty  female  students.  The 
more  private  rooms,  such  as  dormitories  and 
lavatories,  are  so  arranged  that  the  students 
of  each  sex  are  on  separate  floors,  and  these 
rooms  are  approached  by  separate  staircases. 
The  dining-hall  is  a large  room,  having  a 
panelled  ceiling.  The  lecture-hall  is  of  similar 
character,  but  somewhat  larger,  and  has  an 
open  timber-roof. 

Passing  through  the  central  building,  the 
visiter  arrives  at  the  second,  or  inner  quadrangle, 
which  is  formed  by  the  several  school-rooms, 
ranging  principally,  on  the  left-hand  side,  in  a 
line  with  the  Lecture-Hall.  This  range  of 
buildings  contains  four  schools  for  the  use  of 
infants,  juveniles  of  both  sexes,  and  for  senior 
boys  ; with  class-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  Each 
school-room  is  60  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide 
and  20  feet  high,  and  contains  a gallery.  At 
the  farther  end  of  this  quadrangle  are  the 
houses  for  the  masters,  overlooking  the  play- 
grounds, into  which  the  enclosed  area  is  di- 
vided. Cloisters,  or  covered  play-grounds, 
extend  around  the  quadrangle,  for  the  use  of 
the  children  in  rainy  weather.  At  the  entrance, 
on  the  right  (from  Allington-street),  is  a 
lodge  for  the  protection  of  the  premises.  In 
the  left  corners  of  the  inner  quadrangle  are 
two  turrets,  which  supply  increased  accommo- 
dations to  the  establishment. 

Beyond  this  quadrangle,  to  the  south,  is  the 
Model  School,  raised  from  the  ground  on 
piers,  so  as  to  leave  a covered  area  underneath 
for  the  use  of  the  children  in  wet  weather. 
Between  this  and  the  other  school-rooms,  and 
to  the  extremity  of  the  premises  on  the  left, 
is  the  large  open  play-ground  of  the  model 
school.  On  the  right  of  this  is  the  airing- 
ground  for  the  senior  school,  in  which  will  be 
placed  the  necessary  apparatus  for  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  establishment  of  schools  is  engaging 
strongly  the  attention  of  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  the  Wesleyans  amongst  them;  and 
we  may  hope  that  our  children,  if  not  our- 
selves, will  really  see  the  “ schoolmaster 
abroad :”  to  say  that  he  has  yet  done  more 
than  begin  his  journey  is  false  and  hurtful. 
Let  us  all  strive  to  further  him.  Therein  lies 
the  hope  of  the  world. 


Chromo-Lithographs. — Messrs.  Dufour* 
have  recently  published  an  excellent  represent- 
ation, printed  in  colours,  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  another,  to 
range  wtth  it,  of  the  new  House  of  Lords. 
They  are  drawn  and  lithographed  by  Mr.  E. 
T.  Dolby,  and  printed  by  Messrs.  Hanhart! 
Of  the  two,  we  prefer  the  first ; the  blue  carpet 
in  the  view  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  rather  a 
heavy  splotch.  There  is,  moreover,  a want  of 
distance. 


* Great  George-street,  Westminster. 
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A WORD  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
WINDOW  IN  ANGLO-CLASSIC  DESIGN. 


I need  scarcely  claim  for  the  window  an 
important  place  in  our  architecture.  In 
southern  countries,  the  door  for  the  admission 
of  air,  the  verandah  and  portico  for  protection 
from  heat,  may  be  the  primary  elements ; hut 
in  England,  and  similar  climates,  the  window 
is  the  grand  characteristic — the  most  import- 
ant feature.  After  the  door,  which  is,  of 
course,  common  to  all  buildings  and  styles, 
the  window  is  the  most  indispensable  of  de- 
tached features.  It  occupies  most  space  in 
our  designs,  and  is  therefore  the  feature  that 
must  ever  chiefly  distinguish  English  edifices. 

The  window  being  thus  important,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  it,  in  every  respect,  a consider- 
able share  of  attention,  on  the  design  and  com- 
position of  a building,  that  it  may  duly  con- 
tribute to  the  entire  result,  and  bear  a proper 
part  in  expressing  the  purpose  of  the  building. 
Lord  Bacon  includes  in  his  idea  of  a princely 
palace,  “fine  coloured  windows  of  several 
works ;”  and,  indeed,  no  part  of  a house  is 
more  susceptible  of  decoration,  or  can  receive 
it  with  greater  advantage  to  the  general  pic- 
torial effect. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  consider  in  refer- 
ence to  windows  is  their  size  and  number, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  actual  quantity  of  window 
opening  in  a given  apartment,  which  involves 
the  proportion  of  void  to  solid — a grave  con- 
sideration. A good  deal  has  been  written  and 
said  upon  this  subject.  Utility  is  first  to  he 
considered : windows  are  not  to  look  at  only, 
hut  to  use — to  enjoy;  and  the  size  and  ar- 
rangement that  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
comfort  and  pleasure  should  be  preferred. 
We  want  more  window  space  or  surface  of 
glass  in  our  buildings  than  is  required  in  those 
of  southern  Europe,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
take  the  Italian  palace  or  house  as  our  model 
in  this  particular,  nor  be  guided  by  the  rules 
on  this  head  laid  down  by  Palladio,  Scamozzi, 
or  Vitruvius,  which,  as  they  were  prescribed 
for  the  works  of  a different  climate,  can  be  of 
little  service  to  us.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  whole  front  be  an  alternating  of 
light  and  mullion,  as  in  Elizabethan  architec- 
ture, or  we  shall  have  the  rooms  too  cold  in 
winter. 

These  considerations  are,  however,  to  be  in 
some  measure  influenced  by  regard  to  propor- 
tion ; and  on  this  subject  there  are  laws  which 
are  applicable  to  all  countries  : of  these  laws 
great  breaches  have  been  committed,  chiefly 
in  reducing  too  much  the  solids — a fault  con- 
spicuous in  many  important  erections  in  Lon- 
don and  other  places.  There  are  laws  pre- 
scribed by  solidity  which  must  never  be  vio- 
lated. Piers  between  windows,  it  has  been  said, 
should  never  be  less  than  the  aperture  : real 
architectural  character  requires  that  they  be  far 
more;  but  the  proportion  of  pier  to  aperture 
must  be  governed  by  the  order  intended  to  be 
used,  and  the  expression  intended  to  be  given 
— whether  serious  and  grave,  or  lightsome  and 
gay,  or  an  intermediate  shade.  A building,  I 
would  however  observe,  where  the  size  or 
number  of  the  windows  has  reduced  the  solids 
to  the  appearance  of  mere  props,  may  have 
some  desirable  qualities,  hut  it  will  lack  the 
dignity  of  classic  art,  and  be  wanting  in  archi- 
tectural character  itself.  Where  a large  quan- 
tity of  light  is  required,  it  is  best  obtained  by 
grouping  several  windows  together,  that  is  to 
say,  giving  the  needful  amount  of  window 
opening  in  one  composition  of  several  compart- 
ments, as  in  the  binated  and  Venetian  arrange- 
ments— methods  which  afford  great  facility 
for  effective  decoration.  The  three-light  win- 
dow, in  particular,  is  very  susceptible  of  archi- 
tectural and  symmetrical  embellishment. 

General  form,  decoration,  and  disposition 
are  the  points  next  to  be  considered.  Win- 
dows bear  no  inconsiderable  part  in  expressing 
the  purpose  of  buildings ; and  in  their  form, 
degree  of  richness,  or  simplicity  of  decoration, 
and  their  arrangement  or  relative  positions,  we 
have  means  of  giving  to  each  edifice  its  peculiar 
expression,  significant  of  its  destination. 

In  the  general  form  of  windows,  it  appears 
to  me,  we  have  not  drawn  upon  nature  in  our 
Anglo- Classic  Architecture  to  the  extent  that  has 
been  gone  to  in  other  styles.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  the  most  cursory  observer,  that  the  curved 
line  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  classic 
designers.  The  circular  window,  for  instance 


— a favourite  form  in  pointed  design, — in  the 
classics,  is  banished  to  the  barn  and  hayloft ! 
Surely  a general  composition  might  be  de- 
signed in  which  elliptical  and  circular  shaped 
windows  might  be  introduced  into  principal 
apartments  with  good  effect,  both  inside  and 
out.  They  would,  perhaps,  look  best  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  composition  would  have 
to  be  carefully  adapted  to  them.  The  expense 
would  preclude  such  forms  from  general  use, 
but  their  occasional  employment  would  relieve 
us  from  some  portion  of  the  monotony  under 
which  the  eye  is  now  oppressed. 

The  semi-circle  for  the  head  is  an  appropriate 
and  noble  form,  and  the  arch  that  covers  it  a 
fit  object  of  decoration  : finished  with  square 
dressings  it  is  still  effective,  and  susceptible  of 
much  beauty.  For  mezzanines,  and  upper  or 
inferior  stories,  square,  circular,  and  semi- 
circular windows  are  not  objectionable,  but, 
with  tasteful  dressings,  are  proper  and  elegant 
objects,  and  give  effect  by  contrast  to  the 
adjacent  tier  of  oblong  ones.  Small  windows 
are  often  required  for  an  upper  story  in  an 
important  building,  and  this  necessity  is  gene- 
rally considered  a difficulty;  but  such  windows, 
however  small  or  short,  may  each  be  made  as 
ornamental  and  pleasing  an  object  as  any  panel 
could  be,  and  more  powerful.  Circular  and 
circular-headed  windows,  in  a circular  wall, 
however  they  may  exercise  the  geometric  skill 
of  the  architect  and  mason,  are  objectionable, 
as  the  overhanging  of  the  wall  must  ever  have 
a disagreeable  effect.  The  practice  of  dimi- 
nishing windows  in  width  upwards  should  be 
very  cautiously  resorted  to  : a gentle  diminu- 
tion may  sometimes,  in  Greek  design,  have  a 
pleasing  effect : a very  sensible  one,  on  the 
contrary,  can  only  harmonise  with  the  pyra- 
midal constructions  of  the  Egyptians. 

With  regard  to  decoration,  columns  and 
pilasters  may  be  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage in  the  embellishment  of  windows,  when 
not  dwarfed  by  similar  features  used  in  the 
general  decoration  of  the  building;  and  addi- 
tional effect  may  be  given  by  stone  pedestals 
and  balconies.  The  propriety,  however,  of  thus 
employing  columns  and  entablatures,  spite  of 
Italian  authority,  has  been  questioned  by  our 
critics ; and,  in  truth,  at  first  sight,  the  prac- 
tice seems  irrational,  and  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  a true  theory  of  the  art, — with  the  legi- 
timate use  and  object  of  the  orders.  But  if  the 
cornice  can  be  proved  to  be  useful,  and  it 
doubtless  can,  then  the  rest  are  justified  in 
coming  in  as  its  necessary  supports  and 
attendants.  Now,  cornices  not  only  have  the 
appearance  of  affording  protection  to  the  win- 
dow from  the  violence  of  heavy  rain,  as  in 
door-ways,  but  they  do  really  yield  such  pro- 
tection, and  a great  deal  more  than  at  first 
sight  appears  : yet  all  the  protection  from 
weather  consistent  with  non-obstruction  of 
light,  is  a worthy  and  valuable  object;  and  this 
is  generally  gained  by  cornices,  or  might  be 
gained.  I say  might  be,  for  if  they  were  kept 
nearer  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening  than 
they  usually  are,  and  made  of  a bolder  projec- 
tion, they  would  answer  this  purpose  better. 
Lessening  the  width  of  frieze  for  this  object 
would  be  justifiable,  and  would  be  attended  with 
no  ill  effect.  On  the  contrary,  its  shortness 
calls  for  it : short  entablatures  look  best  of  the 
lowest  gauge.  The  upper  tier  of  windows 
being  near  to  the  main  cornice  of  the  building, 
have  less  need  of  this  protection,  and  they  are 
therefore  generally  without  it. 

There  are  forms  of  windows,  however,  against 
which  no  objections  of  this  nature  could  be  at 
all  conceived.  Grouped  windows  of  two,  three, 
or  more  lights,  admit  columnar  decoration 
with  the  highest  propriety,  and  are,  so  adorned, 
susceptible  of  great  beauty  of  effect.  Perhaps 
nothing  more  beautiful  could  be  conceived  in 
the  way  of  window  form  and  combination,  than 
the  Venetian  window  of  semicircular-headed 
centre,  arrayed  in  full  classic  costume.  But 
there  are  many  other  arrangements  in  which 
the  employment  of  columns  are  not  only  pro- 
per, but  essential.  Cornices  to  windows  which 
are  under  protection  of  a portico,  or  as  some- 
times seen,  close  under  the  entablature  of  the 
building,  which  perhaps  projects  something 
before  it,  are  indefensible.  There  should  be 
no  favouritism  in  window  decoration ; but  dif- 
ference in  degree  of  ornament,  or  protection  by 
cornices  between  upper  and  lower  tier,  or  be- 
tween windows  in  the  same  horizontal  range, 
should  arise,  or  appear  to  arise,  from  difference 


in  the  quality  or  importance  of  the  apartments 
to  which  they  belong.  A superior  apartment 
may  be  considered  to  call  for  greater  ornament 
on  the  exterior  of  the  window  as  well  as  inte- 
rior, and  to  demand  also  greater  protection 
from  weather,  than  inferior  ones.  Depth  of 
recess  is  essential  to  effect  in  windows  of  what- 
ever form  or  arrangement,  with  which  might 
be  combined  the  graceful  effect  of  curvilinear 
reveals.  Deep  moulded  or  panelled  jambs 
would  look  rich  and  imposing.  Verandahs  and 
porticoes  merely  for  exterior  shadow  or  effect, 
over  windows  through  which  the  full  light  of 
day  is  desirable,  are  improper. 

As  to  the  arrangement  or  disposition  of  win- 
dows there  is  in  many  cases  great  difficulty, 
the  laws  of  symmetry  having  generally  to  be 
observed,  both  within  and  without.  In  private 
dwellings,  the  requirements  of  convenience 
being  numerous  and  imperative,  the  rules  of 
symmetry  admit  of  mitigation  ; but  in  public 
buildings  strict  symmetrical  arrangement  can 
seldom  be  dispensed  with.  In  detached  houses 
windows  should  be  arranged  according  to  the 
purposes  of  the  apartments  to  which  they  be- 
long, whether  to  be  used  for  morning  or  evening, 
winter  or  summer,  with  some  reference  also  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  to  encourage  the 
admission  of  the  more  healthful  breezes,  and 
exclude  as  much  as  possible  those  of  an  oppo- 
site quality  : also  to  command  the  finest  and 
most  extended  prospects ; for  which  purpose, 
projecting  windows,  as  bows  and  bays,  are 
useful,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  affording  a 
private  recess  in  the  room, — “ pretty  retiring 
places  for  conference,” — ends,  however,  imper- 
fectly answered,  unless  they  be  judiciously 
placed.  How  often  do  we  see,  in  villas,  bow- 
windows  situated  one  on  each  side  of  an  en- 
trance door-way,  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
and  consequently  looking  directly  into  and 
neutralising  each  other;  not  only  destroying 
entirely  the  interior  privacy,  but  obstructing 
half  the  exterior  view  that  either  would  other- 
wise have  afforded. 

The  nearer  a window-sill  approaches  the 
floor,  and  the  more  the  jambs  are  splayed, 
the  more  cheerful  a room  will  look : placing 
the  sill  even  with  the  floor,  seems  almost  essen- 
tial to  the  elegance  of  a drawing-room ; while 
the  opposite  treatment  gives  the  appearance  of 
confinement  and  gloom,  and,  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, that  is  to  say,  by  placing  a short  opening 
or  window  near  the  ceiling  of  a room,  suggests 
a significant  arrangement,  as  regards  expression, 
for  prison  design,  both  within  and  without.  In 
hed-rooms,  of  course,  a certain  height  of  win- 
dow sill  from  the  floor  is  requisite.  Window 
heads  should  not  extend  quite  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing : the  critical  eye  requires  a space  of  wall 
between  the  window  dressings  and  the  cornice 
of  the  apartment.  Between  the  windows  in 
the  different  stories  of  a building,  there  must 
exist  a relation  of  proportion,  as  well  as  a uni- 
formity horizontally ; and  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  different  heights  is  also  an  important 
subject  of  attention.  Solidity  requires,  not  only 
sufficient  pier  between  windows,  but  sufficient 
spaces  between  the  tiers  of  the  different  stories  : 
not  only  is  this  demanded  by  solidity,  both 
real  and  apparent,  but  the  eye  requires  it  for 
repose  : it  is  essential  to  architectural  charac- 
ter and  effect.  Ample  space  between  stories  is 
exceedingly  favourable  to  this  end  in  all  styles 
of  decoration. 

A great  deal  of  bad  taste  has  been  exhibited, 
in  some  of  the  most  important  buildings,  in 
the  design  and  disposition  of  the  windows,  and 
many  entire  failures  have  originated  in  this 
cause.  While  some  architects  have  neglected 
the  windows,  others  have  been  too  lavish  in 
their  decoration,  which  has  not  been  bestowed 
with  that  judgment  and  reserve  which  a due 
study  of  the  ancients  would  have  inspired.  At 
St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Rome,  many  of  the  win- 
dow dressings  are  in  a most  vicious  style,  and 
exceptions  could  be  made  to  other  celebrated 
buildings  of  the  same  class.  A fault  of  our  own 
St.  Paul’s  is  having  the  two  stories  of  windows 
too  nearly  equal,  manifesting  thereby  a want 
of  subordination  and  contrast  of  parts.  As  to 
domestic  buildings,  I have  witnessed  evidence 
of  a better  notion  of  composition  in  some  of 
our  older  brick  dwelling  houses,  than  is  shown 
at  present.  In  some  of  these  a simple  division 
into  few  and  great  parts  is  obtained  by  uniting 
small  ones  ; combining,  for  instance,  with  suit- 
able masonry  and  decoration,  two  heights  of 
windows.  I do  not  allude  to  the  dishonest 
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practice,  which  cannot  be  too  much  reproved, 
of  making  two  heights  of  windows  look  like 
one,  as  in  some  modern  Gothic  designs.  In  a 
great  majority  of  houses,  other  causes  than 
bad  taste  have  operated  against  beauty.  A 
justifiable  economy  has  no  doubt  had  its  share. 
How  great  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  ar- 
chitectural beauty  the  window  tax  has  been,  I 
need  not  say.  Among  the  effects  of  economy 
in  ordinary  street  architecture,  is  the  patchy 
appearance  caused  by  the  use  of  the  common 
detached  stone  head  and  sill.  In  every  re- 
spectable brick  building,  an  architrave  or  win- 
dow jamb  of  some  kind  should  be  used  to 
unite,  and  thus  make  the  window  a whole. 

We  come  now  to  the  filling  up,  or  sash  part, 
and  here  is  the  great  defect  of  our  windows  : I 
am  referring,  as  I have  done  all  along,  to 
erections  of  the  classic  style.  Architecture  is 
defined“the  art  of  thebeautiful  in  architecture 
its  beauty  of  form  is  a language  by  which  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  the  architect,  and  awaken  a de- 
finite emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  spectator,  in 
harmony  with  the  use  and  object  of  the  building. 
Stone  is  thus  to  be  fraught  with  meaning,  and 
pregnant  with  sentiment;  but  here,  in  the 
matter  of  the  window,  comes  a void,  an  ex- 
pressionless mass,  a hiatus  in  the  composition , 
and  this,  too,  in  a part  where  expression  and 
beauty  were  most  to  be  expected.  The  window 
is  to  the  facade  what  the  eye  (the  window  of 
the  soul)  is  to  the  human  countenance, — the 
most  significant  member, — the  one  from  which 
the  genius  of  the  building,  if  I may  so  speak, 
should  look  out,  and  which  should  reflect, 
more  than  any  other,  the  thought  of  the  de- 
signer. There  is  analogy  between  architecture 
and  poetry  as  between  all  the  fine  arts,  and 
windows  may  be  compared  to  the  beautiful 
passages  of  a poem,  those  out  of  which  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  poet,  as  said  by  Goethe,  looks 
forth  through  open  sparkling  eyes.  Let  us  see 
in  what  manner  this  importance  is  met : our 
window  dressings  boast  their  origin  from  the 
highest  sources  of  decoration,  but  what  is  the 
window  itself, — the  window  proper  ? The 
slightest  glance  will  show  that  decoration  of 
the  latter  is  seldom  if  ever  attempted.  Within 
the  architrave  jambs  of  the  window  generally, 
design  has  not  entered.  Casting  the  eye  over 
the  windows  of  our  churches  and  chapels, 
palaces  and  mansions,  club-houses,  courts  of 
law,  and  halls  of  commerce,  what  do  we  find  ? 
The  graces  of  architectural  proportion  and 
decorative  expression  are  perchance  lavished 
around,  but  within,  a few  equidistant  cross- 
bars receive  the  glass,  and  enclose  the  opening. 
I refer  to  the  vertically-sliding  sash,  used,  not 
only  in  our  humbler  dwellings,  but  most  com- 
monly introduced  into  buildings  where  architec- 
tural decoration  and  character  are  aimed  at;  and 
I maintain  that  its  employment,  particularly  in 
the  latter  class  of  edifices,  is  a solecism.  If 
remarks  before  made  be  correct,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  filling  up  a sash  of  a window  is  a 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  not  only  to  call 
for  thought  and  design  along  with  the  rest,  but 
to  demand  peculiar  care  in  its  treatment,  that 
it  should  be  carefully  wrought  into  harmony 
with  the  general  design,  and  receive  a beauty 
of  detail  and  delicacy  of  finish  corresponding 
with  its  intended  expression.  Its  subdivisions, 
either,  by  agreeable  form,  should  give  pleasure 
to  the  eye,  and  satisfy  its  desire  of  beauty,  or 
be  made  so  small  as  to  look  like  texture,  rich 
or  delicate  as  the  general  character  of  the 
building  may  dictate.  Now  instead  of  this 
being  done,  the  common  sash  bars,  as  gene- 
rally disposed,  are  a rude  harsh  interruption  to 
the  general  effect,  an  inflection  upon  the  eye. 
I have  witnessed  their  introduction  into  impor- 
tant buildings,  and  the  effect  is  invariably  to 
break  at  once  all  charm  created  by  the  sur- 
rounding architecture : they  destroy  breadth 
and  harmony  of  effect,  and  confuse  or  contra- 
dict all  contemplated  expression.  Many  are 
the  animadversions  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  passed  upon  windows : their  decora- 
tion, form,  relief,  arrangement,  and  the  rest, 
have  been  at  different  times  found  fault  with, 
but  it  is  in  this  matter  of  filling  up  that  we  are 
most  deficient.  Here  is  literally  the  widest 
field  for  improvement.*  S.  H. 


An  Iron  Lighthouse  has  just  been 
finished  at  Birmingham  for  Middleton  Point, 
Saugor  Island,  India. 

* To  bo  continued. 


FALL  OF  GALLERY  AT  RHUDDLAN 
CASTLE. 

The  Welsh  Bardic  meeting  at  Rhuddlan 
Castle,  known  as  the  Eisteddvod,  was  marred 
by  the  fall,  on  the  26th  of  September,  of  one  of 
the  temporary  galleries,  erected  for  the  reception 
of  spectators,  by  which  several  persons  were 
seriously  injured,  but,  miraculously,  no  life 
was  lost.  A special  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  accident  said, — 
“ We  attribute  the  accident  entirely  to  the  de- 
fective and  unworkmanlike  manner  in  which 
the  timbers  are  put  together  at  the  west  end 
of  the  castle,  most  of  the  supporters  upon 
which  the  whole  fabric  rested  being  in  several 
pieces,  and  not  protected  by  braces  or  hold- 
fasts. Owing  to  these  imperfections  the  su- 
perstructure was  not  sufficiently  able  to  resist 
the  oscillations,  which  must  have  been  antici- 
pated, from  the  applause  that  followed  the 
performance  of  the  first  female  candidate  on 
the  triple  harp.  We  consider  that  such  a 
palpable  imperfection  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
isted, and  that  the  conduct  of  the  builder,  or 
contractor,  and  also  that  of  the  other  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  work  from 
the  contractor’s  hands  and  to  report  upon  its 
efficiency,  have  been  highly  reprehensible. 
With  regard  to  the  culpable  conduct  of  the 
builder  in  particular,  we  are  unable  to  find 
words  to  express  our  censure  and  indig- 
nation.” 

Neither  Mr.  0.  Jones,  the  architect  (known 
there  as  Talhaiarn ),  nor  Mr.  Evans,  of 
Bangor,  the  contractor  for  the  building,  were 
present  when  the  accident  happened,  but 
arrived  soon  after.  The  gallery  was  rein- 
stated, and  other  portions  of  the  structure 
strengthened. 

At  the  close  of  the  festival  the  architect 
came  forward  and  expressed  a wish  that  an- 
other architect  should  examine  the  building  at 
his  expense,  and  report  whether  the  blame’of 
the  late  accident  rested  with  him  or  with  the 
contractor. 

The  committee  immediately  appointed  a 
person  to  survey  the  building,  but  we  have 
not  heard  the  result. 


THINGS  OF  THE  PAST. 

A very  curious  discovery  has  been  made  in 
the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  course  of  cleansing  and  repairing  the 
interior,  the  original  decorations  in  mosaic 
have  been  brought  to  light,  including,  as  we 
understand,  a portrait  of  Constantine.  Draw- 
ings have  been  made,  and,  are,  we  believe,  on 
their  way  to  England.  The  Sultan,  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  removing  them,  as  their 
religion  would  require,  has  considerately 
ordered  them  to  be  covered  up  again. 

Last  week  a Roman  tesselated  pavement  was 
discovered  at  a locality  called  the  Church- 
yard, Holcombe  Farm,  two  miles  from  Lyme, 
and  a little  distance  from  Musbury  Castle,  a 
celebrated  and  very  fine  earthwork  east  of  the 
valley  of  the  Axe.  The  villa  at  this  spot  must 
have  been  a Roman  station.  The  fact  of  this 
interesting  discovery  had  hardly  become 
known  to  the  neighbourhood,  when  a deter- 
mination to  cover  up  the  pavement  was  re- 
solved upon  by  the  owner  of  the  estate,  which 
was  done  on  Saturday  last  week. 

At  Lymne,  Kent,  the  “ British  Pompeii,”  as 
it  has  been  termed,  although  at  present  this 
title  would  raise  false  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  visiters,  the  works  are  going  on  slowly : — 
funds  are  needed. 

We  learn  from  the  Bristol  papers  that  in  the 
course  of  alterations  now  being  made  in  the 
premises,  56,  Wine-street,  the  workmen  have 
discovered,  imbedded  in  the  walls,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  15  feet  from  each  other,  two 
ancient  pillars,  which,  it  is  evident,  from  their 
formation,  atone  time  belonged  to  some  public 
building,  probably  the  corn-market/which  in 
early  times  is  understood  to  have  been  held 
near  Wine-street. 

Near  Fontenay  in  France,  between  Soissons 
and  Compiegne,  foundations  of  Roman  build- 
ings have  been  found,  covering  a surface  of 
more  than  34,000  metres,  and  divided  into 
more  than  200  rooms  or  cells. 

According  to  the  Literary  Gazette,  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  has  discovered  a statue  in  the  pyramid  at 
Nimroud.  It  is  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height, 
in  gypsum,  elaborately  carved,  and  very  perfect. 


There  is  also  a high  relief  of  the  King,  very 
beautifully  executed,  standing  in  an  arch  eight 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  minute  inscriptions. 
Mr.  Layard’s  last  communication  is  dated 
Akra,  July  17,  where,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  he 
had  been  confined  by  a severe  attack  of  fever. 
The  inefficient  assistance  he  has  received  has 
caused  him  to  over-exert  himself,  and  thus  he 
has  been  stopped  for  awhile  on  his  way  to  Vau 
to  secure  inscriptions.  The  very  important 
discoveries  he  is  now  making  render  it  impera- 
tively necessary  that  his  exertions  should  not 
be  stayed  for  want  of  funds. 

A few  days  ago  the  brigantine  Apprentice 
arrived  in  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  from  Bus- 
sorah,  having  on  board  a great  quantity  of 
Assyrian  and  other  antiquities  and  marbles, 
consigned  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Among  them  are  the  great  bull  from 
Nineveh,  with  a man’s  head  and  dragon’s 
wings,  weighing  12  tons,  and  a lion,  sculptured 
in  the  same  manner,  weighing  9 tons.  There 
are  also  several  coffins,  containing  many 
curious  relics  of  the  manners  and  usages  of 
Eastern  countries  regarding  the  ceremonies 
observed  in  burying  their  dead. 

A letter  from  an  American  lady,  to  the  New 
York  Literary  World,  says,  — “A  new  dis- 
covery has  just  been  made  at  Heliopolis,  in 
Egypt.  Some  of  the  fellahs,  in  digging  for 
earth  to  use  in  the  gardens  which  cover  the 
remains  of  that  once  glorious  city,  came  upon 
two  stone  pillars,  so  placed  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  formed  a side  door  or 
entrance,  perhaps  of  a temple.  The  hiero- 
glyphics are  finely  cut,  and  in  excellent  pre- 
servation; and  the  cartouch  bears  the  name  of 
Thothmes  III.,  in  whose  reign,  according  to 
Wilkinson,  the  Exodus  took  place  (b.c.  1491). 
There  was  found  also  a part  of  a wall,  each 
brick  of  which  bore  the  same  cartouch.” 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  COURTS  OF 
WESTMINSTER  BY  THE  STEAM  JET. 

In  your  paper  of  last  week,  in  an  article  headed 
“ Protection  of  New  Inventions  from  Piracy,”  you 
say,  “ the  Courts  of  Exchequer  and  Common  Pleas 
at  Westminster  are  to  be  ventilated  under  an  in- 
fringement of  a patent  for  ventilating  by  steam, 
taken  out  by  a poor  man  now  dead,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1844.”  As  the  courts  in  question  are  about 
to  be  ventilated  by  an  arrangement  recommended  by 
me,  I presume  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  alleged 
infringement  is  on  my  part.  You  will,  therefore, 
possibly  do  me  the  favour  to  put  your  readers,  who 
may  have  read  this  statement  and  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  in  possession  of  the 
following  facts,  which  will  enable  them  to  judge  how 
far  any  one  was  justified  in  taking  out  a patent  in 
1844  ? It  may  be  seen,  by  abundance  of  pub- 
lished documents  in  the  blue  books,  and  other 
authorities,  that  I introduced  the  steam  jet,  as  a 
motive  power  for  producing  currents  of  air,  so  long 
ago  as  1826  (see  evidence  before  a committee  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  1849)  ; that,  in  1827,  I intro- 
duced it  in  steam-carriages  on  common  roads  ; that 
in  virtue  of  its  action  I was  enabled  to  drive  a 
steam- carriage  on  the  turnpike-road  from  London 
to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  back  again  to  London, 
averaging  a rate  of  fourteen  miles  per  hour.  (See 
Report  of  the  House  of  Commons,,  1832.)  The 
steam  jet  was  then  publicly  introduced,  and  the 
public  were  carried  by  its  agency  to  and  from 
Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  every  day  for  four 
months  consecutively,  when  any  one  might 
have  seen  it  in  action.  At  this  period  rail- 
ways were  establishing  ; the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Railway  was  opened  and  worked  by 
locomotive  engines ; their  utmost  speed  was 
nine  miles  per  hour  for  passenger  traffic. 
I recommended  the  steam  jet  to  the  late  Mr. 
Stephenson,  to  increase  their  speed  ; who 
thought,  he  said,  “it  might  increase  their  rate  to 
fourteen  miles  per  hour.”  He  applied  it  to  a 
locomotive  engine  at  the  opening  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway,  and  its  speed  was  imme- 
diately increased  from  nine  to  thirty  miles  per  hour. 
By  recent  improvements,  the  speed  has  been  in- 
creased on  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  seventy  ; 
and  I;believe,  in  one  instance,  a rate  of  100  miles  per 
hour  has  been  maintained.  At  this  time  it  was 
applied  to  ventilate  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  (see 
report  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  New  Palace). 
In  1835  I recommended  it  for  the  ventilation  of 
coal-mines  : my  evidence  is  very  full  on  this  appli- 
cation, and  is  published  in  “ The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1835,  on 
Accidents  in  Mines.”  (See  par.  3867.)  It  was 
fully  reported  by  the  South  Shields  Committee  in 
1839 ; and  plans  and  sectional  drawings  pub- 
lished in  their  report.  (See  South  Shields  re- 
port on  accidents  in  mines.)  I recommended 
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it  for  the  ventilation  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment (see  report  of  committee),  and  it  lias  been 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  House  of  Lords  ever 
since  it  was  opened,  and  is  still  the  only  means  used 
for  its  ventilation.  Why  was  this  alleged  infringe- 
ment not  noticed  by  the  patentee  ? For  your  informa- 
tion, and  that  of  any  poor  man  henceforth  taking 
out  a patent  on  any  of  the  following  subjects,  I 
beg  to  say  that  the  steam  jet  has  been  introduced 
for  ventilation  of  coal-mines,  extinguishing  fires  in 
collieries,  refining  of  silver,  smelting  of  iron,  blowing 
off  litbaridge;  superseding  the  air-pump  for  making 
of  paper;  refining  of  sugar.  It  has  been  used  for 
the  ventilation  of  sewers,  ventilation  of  ships  ; ap- 
plied to  the  steamboats  on  the  river  to  increase 
their  speed  ; for  the  condensation  of  muriatic  acid. 
In  one  case  (see  evidence  before  the  Lords)  “ it 
condenses  upwards  of  four  tons  per  week,  which 
before  spread  destruction  to  miles  around  ” (see 
'evidence  before  the  Lords  last  session) — and  all 
successfully.  For  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, I have  laboured  hard  to  introduce  this  prin- 
ciple, and  to  impress  upon  the  public  its  practical 
importance,  without  any  personal  advantage  or 
money  interest  whatever.  It  is  painful  now  to  be 
obliged  to  speak  of  one’s  self ; but  it  is  more 
painful  to  remain  silent  under  the  unjust  charge  of 
attempting  to  infringe  the  patent  of  a poor  man. 
Still  I believe  I should  have  passed  it  unnoticed  had 
not  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  other  parties  high  in  authority,  under 
whose  direction  it  is  about  to  be  introduced  into 
these  courts,  been  indirectly  included  in  the  same 
charge.  I am  anxious  to  set  the  question  right, 
and  in  conclusion  beg  to  say  that  I have  given  the 
steam  jet,  with  all  its  appliances,  to  the  public : 
they  have  power  to  use  it  as  they  please,  unin- 
fluenced by  any  patent  right  whatsoever.  It  has 
been  in  their  possession  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  no  one  has  a right  to  take  it  from  them  by  a 
patent  now,  nor  had  in  1814.* 

Goldsworthy  Gurney. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

I enclose  a copy  of  some  “ Suggestions” 
for  the  guidance  of  committees  and  others 
desirous  of  obtainingcompetition  designs  which 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Bristol  Society  of 
Architects. 

The  society  has  been  founded  some  months 
upon  the  same  liberal  system  as  the  Liverpool 
Society,  and  I am  happy  to  say,  it  includes  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  persons  who 
are  interested  in  the  arts  of  building  and  design 
in  this  city. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Society  has 
been  to  arrive  at  fair  proposals  for  the  conduct 
of  local  competitions.  After  experience  of  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  any  system  by  which 
architectural  competition  may  be  converted 
into  an  honourable  course,  the  members  do 
not  suppose  that  all  their  suggestions  can 
meet  the  views  of  every  competitor ; and  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  remarks  from  your- 
self and  your  correspondents  that  I address 
you.  The  subject  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion, and  it  calls  for  speedy  adjustment. 

Several  members  of  our  society  will  decline 
any  local  competition  in  which  our  suggestions 
are  not  incorporated  in  the  “ Instructions  to 
Architects,”  but  as  many  valuable  hints  may 
reach  us  through  your  pages,  our  “ sugges- 
tions” may  be  made  conformably  to  the  wishes 
of  a large  majority  of  the  competing  members 
of  our  profession,  and  I trust  and  believe  that 
they  may  be  so  modified  as  to  become  gene- 
rally insisted  upon  by  architects  in  every  com- 
petition advertised. 

Samuel  Charles  Fripp. 

“ Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  local  committees 

advertising  for  competition  designs,  intended  for 

their  guidance  in  the  preparation  of  instructions 

to  architects. 

1.  Printed  instructions,  with  a plan  of  the  site, 
levels  of  ground,  and  borings,  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  foundation,  to  be  given  to  each  competitor 
on  application. 

2.  The  required  accommodation  to  be  stated  as 
minutely  as  possible,  extending  to  the  divisions  and 
number  of  floors,  with  the  general  areas  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments. 

?■  total  amount  to  be  expended  upon  the 
building  (exclusive  of  fixtures, f architect’s  com- 
mission, and  salary  of  clerk  of  works)  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  successful  competitor  to  be  required 
to  find  respectable  and  responsible  contractors  to 
complete  the  different  works  for  the  sum  specified, 
m Ins  own  estimate,  and  in  default  thereof,  to  re- 
linquish all  claim  to  remuneration. 

+ ‘I  cotemporary,  as  plainlystated. 

. term  fixtures  to  include  chunnev-pieces,  crates 
Tentdating,  and  cooking  apparatus,  gM  flUinga 
bell  and  paper  hanging,  and  ornamental  painting  g ’ 
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4.  The  time  allowed  for  preparing  designs  to  be 
in  no  case  less  than  one  calendar  month. 

5.  All  the  designs  to  be  drawn  to  the  same  scale, 
and  tinted  in  Indian  ink  only.  A general  specifi- 
cation to  accompany  them,  describing  materials  and 
construction. 

G.  Perspective  drawings  not  to  be  considered 
necessary,  but  admissible  if  tinted  in  Indian  ink 
only. 

7.  All  designs  sent  in  to  have  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  authors  affixed. 

8.  The  designs  to  be  exhibited  publicly  for  one 
week  previous  to  the  decision.  The  parties  adver- 
tising to  be  assisted  in  their  selection  by  the  opinion 
and  judgment  of  one  or  more  eminent  (non-com- 
peting) architects  named  by  the  committee,  and 
approved  of  by  the  majority  of  the  competitors. 

9.  The  author  of  the  most  approved  design  to  be 
employed  as  architect  of  the  building,  with  the  usual 
per  centage.  Premiums  to  be  awarded  to  the 
second  and  third  best  designs. 

Form  of  letter  to  be  addressed  to  local  com- 
mittees about  to  advertise  for  competition 
designs  : — 

Society  of  Architects’  Room, 

No.  1,  Trinity-street,  Bristol. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  for  your  perusal 
and  consideration  the  enclosed  propositions,  having 
reference  to  architectural  competitions. 

They  have  been  drawn  up  with  much  care  and 
attention  by  the  council  of  the  Bristol  Society  of 
Architects,  and  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  members.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  infer  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  profession  in  the  whole  kingdom  would  coincide 
in  the  same  views. 

The  glaring  injustice  of  the  decisions,  and  the 
flagrant  mis-management  of  the  generality  of 
competition  cases  for  several  years  back,  are  so 
notorious,  that  the  Council  of  the  Bristol  So- 
ciety of  Architects  have  resolved,  whenever 
opportunity  offers,  to  exert  their  utmost 
influence  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the 
system,  by  urging  upon  committees  advertising 
the  necessity  of  a code  of  instructions  assimilating 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  inclosed  form,  as  it  is 
only  by  such  means  and  by  the  strictest  adherence 
to  the  instructions  issued,  that  committees  can  pos- 
sibly decide  with  that  fairness  and  honesty  which 
gratuitous  services  not  only  deserve,  but  should 
command.  These  suggestions  are  presented  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  received 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 

To  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by  the 
President. 

P.S. — It  is  earnestly  requested  that  no  solicita- 
tion for  interest  by  any  architect  shall  be  enter- 
tained, or  have  weight  with  your  committee. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Now  that  the  more  inert  and  less  enter- 
prising, prejudiced,  unwilling,  or  alarmed, 
portion  of  our  industrial  leaders  and  manu- 
facturers, feel  that  they  are  fairly  in  for  it, — 
that  other  nations  null  take  the  exhibition  alone 
for  the  ability, — and  that,  the  commissioners 
must  necessarily  award  the  honours  of  prece- 
dence and  superiority  to  exhibited  ability  and 
excellence  alone,  whether  foreign  or  native, — 
they  appear  to  he  at  least  alive  to  the  risks  they 
run  if  not  to  the  full  assurance  of  success,  and 
are  swelling  the  ranks  of  those  who  from  the 
outset  looked  with  hopeful  confidence  to  the 
issue.  It  appears  that  the  demand  made  for 
space  in  the  House  of  Glass  by  English  manu- 
facturers now  exceeds  that  allotted,  to  an 
extent  that  would  hardly  he  credited. 

“ The  most  feasible  mode  of  account- 
ing for  this,”  says  a contemporary,  in 
allusion  to  the  stir  throughout  the  country, 
“ is  to  conclude  that  John  Bull  has  been 
shamed  into  bestirring  himself  by  the  enthu- 
siasm displayed  abroad.  The  ‘ organising  ’ 
alertness  of  the  French,  the  solemn  and  solid 
preparation  of  Germany,  the  eager  and  orderly 
activity  of  our  colonies,  have  at  last  roused  him 
from  his  torpor.” 

The  statistics  of  the  claims  for  space  already 
made  are  interesting.  The  space  required  for 
machinery  connected  with  manufacturing, 
engineering,  agricultural,  and  other  purposes, 
and  mechanical  inventions  illustrative  of  the 
agents  which  human  ingenuity  brings  to  hear 
upon  the  products  of  nature,  is  about  twice  as 
great  as  that  required  for  manufactures  illus- 
trative of  the  result  produced  by  the  operation 
of  human  industry  upon  natural  produce. 
“Compared  with  raw  materials  and  produce 
illustrative  of  the  natural  productions  on  which 
human  industry  is  employed,  the  space  re- 
quired for  machinery  is  eleven  times  larger, 
while,  as  compared  with  sculpture,  models. 
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and  the  plastic  arts  generally,  showing  the  taste 
and  skill  displayed  in  applications  of  human 
industry,  it  is  rather  more  than  thirteen  times 
larger.  The  exact  proportion  which  each  sec- 
tion bears  to  each  other,  expressed  in  figures, 
taking  the  fine  arts  as  the  unit,  would  be — 
Fine  arts,  1 ; raw  materials  and  produce,  1’02; 
manufactures,  G'7 ; machinery  and  mechanics, 
13’2.”  It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  machinery  would  occupy  much  more 
space  than  manufactures  or  raw  materials.  As  for 
the  latter,  certainly  far  more  might  be  done  than 
may  at  first  sight  seem  to  he  possible,  at  least 
in  the  mineral  section  of  such  materials.  The 
success  of  the  agricultural  and  other  exhibitions 
affords  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  vegetable 
and  animal  departments,  together  with  all  sorts 
of  cognate  implements  and  apparatus,  will  be 
fully  and  satisfactorily  represented;  hut  the 
section  of  the  mineral  kingdom  is  a novelty, 
and  hence  the  executive  committee  are  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  some  little  detail  almost  every 
parish  might  contribute  much,  not  only  to  the 
completeness  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  but  to 
the  development  of  its  own  peculiar  resources, 
if  the  opportunity  be  properly  made  known. 
To  this  end  we  shall  be  happy  to  assist  in  our 
own  more  limited  sphere.  We  might  hint,  for 
instance,  to  many  of  our  provincial  readers, 
that  numerous  localities  might  supply  marbles 
and  stones  of  great  variety  and  utility  in  build- 
ing, though  at  present  unknown  beyond  their 
own  locality. 

Clays  of  different  kinds  suitable  for  pottery 
abound  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  would  be  likely  to  obtain  a very  ex- 
tended commercial  value  if  they  were  brought 
forward  and  made  known  on  this  occasion, 
accompanied,  if  possible,  by  some  manufac- 
tured article.  In  Dorsetshire,  for  example,  a 
very  common  yellow  earthenware  is  made  of 
the  cheapest  kind,  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
shown.  Any  fine  sands  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  suitable  for  glass-making  should  be 
exhibited,  which  may  easily  be  done  in  glass 
phials.  A specimen  of  such  sands  should  be 
contributed  from  every  locality  where  they  can 
be  found.  The  immense  value  of  such  dis- 
coveries to  the  localities  themselves  need  not  be 
enlarged  on.  Amongst  other  mineral  sub- 
stances, innumerable,  which  might  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  prosperity  of  the  districts 
whence  they  were  sent,  we  may,  to  give  some 
little  idea  of  the  variety  and  range  of  such  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
exhibition,  instance  stones  useful  for  personal 
decoration  found  on  many  parts  of  our  coasts 
and  rivers, — even  pearls  inclusive,  also  agates, 
jets,  cornelians ; whilst  from  the  mountainous 
districts  might  come  beautiful  spars,  rock 
crystals,  and  other  similar  stones.  Useful 
substances,  such  as  fullers’  earth,  coprolites, 
green  sand,  and  sulphate  of  lime  might  be 
had  from  districts  where  they  have  probably 
lain  hidden  and  unknown  till  now  searched 
out : a youth  of  our  acquaintance,  for  in- 
stance, lately  collected  a good  deal  of  finely 
crystallized  sulphate  of  lime  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  where  it  was 
turned  up,  for  the  first  time  it  may  be, 
in  the  excavations  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  We  do  not  mean  to  point  this 
out  as  a fact  of  any  importance,  but  just 
to  show  how  useful  materials  may  turn 
up.  The  recent  purchaser  of  an  estate 
in  Kent  has  been  the  first,  it  is  said, 
to  find  in  it  clay  so  suitable  for  pottery,  that 
a large  establishment  erected  there  now  keeps 
the  surplus  labour  of  agricultural  villages  in 
the  vicinity  employed.  He  is  also  sending 
tons  of  a beautiful  sand  for  glass-making  to 
the  metropolis,  and  has  discovered  some  ex- 
cellent building  stone,  all  now  for  the  first 
time  unearthed  as  so  much  hidden  treasure* 
Such  hints  as  these  we  hope  will  be  useful. 

Foreign  contributions,  we  perceive,  are  still 
pouring  in,  or  at  least  demands  for  space  for 
them.  The  Danes,  an  industrious  people,  pro- 
pose to  exhibit  printing  machinery,  porcelain 
(painted  and  bisque),  shell  carving,  bronzes, 
clockwork,  rifles,  musical  instruments,  furni- 
ture, ivory  turnings,  stylographic  plates,  oil- 
cloths, lace,  wool  netting,  Randers  gloves  (with 
leather  specimens),  fur  carpets,  stearine  can- 
dles, playing  cards,  white  glue,  and  statuary. 

Mr.  Priaulx,  of  Southampton,  we  perceive, 
has  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  T.  Hill,  of 
same  place,  and  others  connected  with  the 
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transfer  of  foreign  goods,  in  offering  to  receive 
goods  from  Paris  and  elsewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent, for  the  International  Exhibition,  free  of 
any  charge  excepting  expenses  actually  paid 
out,  and  has  arranged  with  his  agents  in  Paris 
and  London  accordingly.  It  would  be  com- 
mendable in  many  other  shippers  and  carriers 
to  imitate  such  an  example. 


BUILDING  NOTES  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  are  erecting  a 
new  lunatic  asylum  at  Sligo,  according  to 
plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Butler,  archi- 
tect; also  one  at  Cork,  of  which  Mr.  W. 
Atkins  is  the  architect. 

The  Poor-Law  Commissioners  are  erecting 
union  workhouses  at  Strok estown,  county 
Roscommon,  Mount  Bellew,  and  Middleton, 
according  to  drawings  furnished  by  their  ar- 
chitect, Mr.  George  Wilkinson. 

The  interior  of  Father  Mathews’s  chapel, 
Cork,  is  approaching  completion,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Atkins,  architect.  The 
open  framed  roof  is  of  red  pine,  coloured  to 
imitate  oak.  The  style  is  Gothic.  A memorial 
stained-glass  window,  by  Gibbs,  of  London,  is 
in  tbe  northern  or  altar  end.  It  represents 
eight  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
life  of  the  Redeemer.  This  window  cost  500/. 
On  the  lower  part  it  is  stated  that  it  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Daniel  O’Connell, 
Esq.  M.P. 

The  south  side  of  Belgrave-square,  Monks- 
town,  has  been  just  completed  : the  houses  are 
of  a superior  class,  and  have  been  erected  from 
tbe  designs  of  Mr.  John  Bourke,  architect,  at 
a cost  of  nearly  9,000/. 

Saint  Mary’s  convent,  at  Cabra,  has  been 
lately  considerably  augmented  : two  new  wings 
have  been  built,  one  of  which  contains  the 
female  departments  of  the  Catholic  deaf  and 
dumb  Institution.  Mr.  Bourke  is  the  architect. 
Cost,  3,000/. 

Saint  Mary’s  convent,  at  Kingstown,  has 
been  much  extended.  A new  wing,  containing 
additional  cells,  refectory,  community-room, 
with  a large  chapel,  has  been  built.  The  altar, 
about  9 feet  high,  is  of  wood,  and  composed 
of  four  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by 
an  entablature  and  a pediment.  At  each  side 
there  are  wings,  with  doors  leading  to  vestry, 
&c.,  having  entablature  extended  thereon,  and 
surmounted  by  a balustrade.  It  is  painted  in 
imitation  of  marble.  The  style  of  chapel  is 
Grecian.  Cost  of  additions  about  2,000/.  The 
drawings  have  been  furnished  by  the  last- 
named  architect. 

An  order  has  been  issued  for  the  abolition 
of  Newgate  as  a city  gaol,  and  preparations 
are  being  made  for  its  conversion  into  a depot 
for  the  reception  of  convicts. 

The  works  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  between  Mallow  and 
Cork,  which  are  by  far  the  most  important 
and  heaviest  on  the  entire  extent  of  this  rail- 
way, have  been  completed  in  a satisfactory 
manner  by  Mr.  Dargan.  The  second  line  of 
rails  is  laid,  and  the  whole  of  the  permanent 
way  finished.  The  water-channels  are  formed, 
and  cleaned  out  along  the  cuttings  : a short 
distance  of  wire  fencing  is  in  hands,  which  is 
the  only  work  remaining  to  be  done.  The 
slip  in  the  cutting,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
embankment  at  Mallow,  which  was  at  first  so 
troublesome,  has  been  rendered  perfectly 
secure  and  firm  by  a proper  drainage.  The 
new  station  at  Ivilbarry  is  in  an  advanced 
; state : the  roof  of  the  shed  is  on,  and  the 
i whole  will  be  ready  for  traffic  in  a few  days. 

I In  consequence  of  the  works  at  the  tunnel 
having  been  partially  suspended  in  May  last, 

: the  progress  was  not  so  great  as  it  would 
: otherwise  have  been.  Their  present  state  is 
i as  follows  : — The  excavation  at  the  north  ex- 
t tends  to  a distance  of  1,330  feet  from  the  face, 
i and  the  tunnel  has  been  constructed  to  the 
f full  width  and  height  at  that  end,  for  an  extent 
c of  1,140  feet.  At  the  third  shaft,  the  north 
1 heading  has  been  driven  173  feet,  and  the 
s south  heading  195  feet.  The  tunnel,  at  that 
s shaft,  has  been  formed  to  an  extent  of  160 
f feet : at  the  south  end,  towards  Glanmire  road, 
l the  heading  has  been  driven  1,200  feet,  and 
t the  tunnel  is  excavated  to  its  full  height  and 
" width  for  a distance  of  690  feet.  The  second 
li  line  of  rails  from  Mallow  to  Cork  has  been 
e examined  by  the  Government  inspector,  and 


he  has  highly  approved  of  it.  Sir  John 
M ‘Neill,  engineer. 

The  committee  of  the  Mendicity  Institution 
have  awarded  the  premium  of  five  guineas  for 
the  best  design  to  convert  a portion  of  the 
present  buildings  into  baths  and  washhouses 
to  Mr.  John  S.  Butler,  architect. 

The  guardians  of  the  Abbeleise  Union  have 
advertised  for  tenders  for  tbe  erection  of 
alterations  and  additions  to  their  workhouse, 
according  to  plans,  &c.,  furnished  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners’  architect,  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson.* 


MASONS’  AND  SCULPTORS’  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  donors  to  this  Institution  was  held 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday  last,  Mr.Tite,  F.R.S.  the  president,  in 
the  chair.  The  meeting  was  respectably  attended, 
and,  amongst  others,  we  were  glad  to  see  a 
good  few  wives  and  daughters,  who  have  all, 
or  ought  to  have,  a deep  interest  in  the  success 
of  such  an  Institution  as  this. 

The  chief  purpose  of  calling  the  meeting 
was,  that  the  Managing  Committee  might  have 
the  sanction  of  the  members  and  donors  to  the 
appointment  of  two  pensioners.  A report  was 
read  recommending  this,  and  congratulating 
the  Society  that  they  were  now  in  a position  to 
do  so.  The  Chairman  explained  the  principal 
business  of  the  evening,  which  also  included 
the  appointment  of  a sub-treasurer  (Mr.  Far- 
row), and  a collector.  As  to  the  appointment 
of  pensioners,  he  had  himself  urged  that  some 
such  step  should  be  taken,  to  show  the  utility 
of  the  Institution,  and  that  they  were  in  earnest. 
One  of  the  candidates  for  the  pensions,  which 
would  amount  to  seven  shillings  a-week,  was 
a young  man,  who  had  belonged  to  this  In- 
stitution, as  a member,  at  a time  when  he  was 
much  more  likely  to  help  the  institution  than 
to  require  help  from  it ; but  such  was  the  un- 
certainty of  human  affairs,  that  what  they  could 
do  for  others  to  day,  they  might  require  others 
to  do  for  them  to-morrow.  An  affliction  of 
Providence  had  rendered  him  helpless,  and  he 
had  no  other  resource  but  to  rely  on  this  his 
own  society  and  brotherhood.  Such  were  the 
fruits  of  self-reliance,  and  a will  to  help  one 
another.  The  second  pensioner  was  an  old 
man,  whose  energies  were  exhausted  in  labours 
like  their  own,  and  who  now  relied  on  them 
alone  for  support.  There  might  have  been 
other  candidates,  but,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, they  had  not  persevered  with  their  sub- 
scriptions, and,  as  they  knew,  it  could  only  be 
on  regular  and  steady  subscribers  that  such 
benefits  could  be  conferred.  The  society,  he 
was  happy  to  say,  was  increasing  in  number, 
but  what  he  desired  was,  not  even  twenties  or 
thirties,  but  large  numbers,  for  by  these  only 
could  the  provident  purposes  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, for  the  benefit  of  those  among  them 
who  might  chance  to  require  its  aid,  be  suc- 
cessfully wrought  out. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  the 
pensioners  to  receive  their  first  week’s  pension 
this  Saturday. 

In  response  to  a question  asked,  the  chair- 
man explai&ed,  that  while  the  usual  subscrip- 
tion of  10s.  a-year  entitled  the  subscriber  to  a 
vote  in  the  appointment  of  pensioners,  as  does 
a donation  of  5/.,  a subscription  of  2/.  10s.  a-year 
could  secure  the  highest  privilege  attainable  by 
any  donation  however  large,  namely,  five 
votes  : it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  that  donors 
had  any  other  or  greater  privilege. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  congrega- 
tional chapel,  to  hold  1,200,  was  laid  at 
Cheltenham  by  A.  0.  Wells,  Esq.  of  Bristol, 
on  the  25th  ult.,  in  the  presence  of  upwards  of 
4,000  spectators.  The  style  of  the  building  will 
be  Decorated,  and  the  cost  4-,500Z.  The  works 
will  be  executed  by  contractors  in  each  of  the 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  as  the  building 
committee  resolved  “ that  the  building  should 
not  be  monopolised  by  one  person,  but  that 
each  tradesman  should  carry  out  the  works 
belonging  to  his  particular  branch.”  Mr.  S. 
Onley,  jun.,  is  the  architect. On  Tuesday 

* Erratum. — In  a previous  article,  tlie  viaduct  over 
Valley  at  Craigmore  was  misdescribed  as  Viaduct  over  the 
Boyne. 


in  last  week  the  first  stone  of  the  Nationa  1 
Schools  at  Brompton,  Chatham,  was  laid  by 
Mrs.  Cook,  the  wife  of  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish.  The  Ordnance  have  presented  a site, 
and  the  Admiralty  a grant  in  aid.  The  schools 

will  be  for  300  children. In  some  parts  of 

Leicester,  according  to  the  local  Journal,  soft 

water  is  selling  at  3d.  a bucket. Exertions 

are  being  made  in  Wisbech  to  erect  by  shares 
a building  suitable  for  public  assemblies, 
meetings,  concerts,  reading,  and  temperance 

rooms,  &c. A public  subscription  is  in 

progress  for  the  repairs  of  St.  Alban’s  Church, 

Worcester.  The  sum  required  is  only  250/. 

The  first  stone  of  Trinity  Chapel  of  Ease  was 
laid  at  Malvern  on  Wednesday  week.  Archi- 
tect, Mr.  Daukes  : Builder,  Mr.  Haynes. 

The  Queen’s  Hotel  at  Cheltenham,  which  cost 
47,000/.,  including  the  land,  and  the  original 
rental  of  which  was  2,100/.  per  annum,  was 
offered  for  sale  by  auction  lately.  The  highest 
bid  was  14,900/.,  and  it  was  bought  in  at  18,000/. 

The  New  Exhibition  Hall,  in  which  it  is 

intended  to  hold  the  Birmingham  Cattle  Show, 
is  now  in  course  of  erection.  It  will  be  about 
224  feet  by  212,  enclosing  nearly  an  acre  and 
a quarter  of  land.  The  roof  will  be  divided 
into  five  compartments,  supported  externally 
by  the  enclosing  walls,  and  internally  by  cast- 
iron  columns  ; but  the  building  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  readily  be  divided  into  five 
separate  compartments,  each  having  a distinct 
entrance  from  King  Alfred’s  and  King  Ed- 
ward’s-place.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  blue  and 
red  bricks,  the  roof  of  timber,  with  wrought- 
iron  ties,  and  covered  with  slate,  except  that 
portion  occupied  by  the  skylights,  which  will 
be  glazed  with  strong  sheet-glass.  The  middle 
of  each  compartment  will  be  forty-three  feet, 
except  the  centre  one,  which  will  be  forty- 
seven  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a clerestory  to 
give  greater  altitude  and  light.  The  elevation 
is  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  having  a succes- 
sion of  pilasters  along  the  principal  frontages, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a portico. 

Six  main  sewers  are  about  to  be  put 

down  in  Walsall  by  the  local  improvement 

commissioners. It  is  said  that  the  operative 

tailors  of  Liverpool,  to  the  number  of  some  700 
or  800,  are  about  to  erect  a public  hall,  and  exe- 
cute orders  on  the  co-operative  principle. 

The  Manchester  corporation  are  allowing 
White’s  gas  apparatus  to  be  erected  at  their 
gas  works  for  the  conversion  of  the  gas  tar 

into  gas. A new  chimney  at  Broughton, 

about  35  yards  high,  lately  fell  to  the  ground, 
carrying  part  of  a mill  with  it.  The  cause  of 

the  fall  is  not  stated. A chimney,  130  yards 

high,  has  just  been  completed  at  Weston,  near 
Runcorn  : it  contains  a million  of  bricks,  and 
was  built  by  Mr.  White,  of  Runcorn,  in  five 

months. Shares  to  the  amount  of  about 

1,000/.  have  been  taken  towards  the  sum 
necessary  to  erect  a public  hall  at  Sheffield. 

The  premises  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute 

at  Carlisle  are  about  to  be  altered  and  repaired 
on  plans  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Post-office 

Court,  Carlisle,  architect. A sum  of 

100,000/.,  left  by  a Mr.  John  Morgan,  for  an 
hospital  to  be  established  at  Dundee,  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  children  of  the  nine 
trades,  is  likely  to  have  the  substance  sucked 
out  of  it  by  the  Scotch  lawyers,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  heirs  at  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
poor  children  on  the  other. 


North  Side  of  Churchyards. — One 
of  your* writers  has  recently  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  popular  dislike  to  burial  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  by  reference  to  the 
place  of  the  churchyard  cross,  the  sunniness, 
and  the  greater  resort  of  the  people  to  the 
south.  These  are  not  only  meagre  reasons, 
but  they  are  incorrect.  The  doctrine  of 
regions  was  coeval  with  the  death  of  our  Lord. 
The  east  was  the  realm  of  the  oracles  ; the 
especial  Throne  of  God.  The  west  was  the 
domain  of  the  people  ; the  Galilee  of  all  nations 
was  there.  The  south,  the  land  of  the  mid- 
day, was  sacred  to  things  heavenly  and  divine. 
The  north  was  the  devoted  region  of  Satan  and 
his  hosts ; the  lair  of  demons  and  their  haunt. 
In  some  of  our  ancient  churches,  over  against 
the  font,  and  in  the  northern  walls,  there  was  a 
devil’s  door.  It  was  thrown  open  at  every 
baptism  for  the  escape  of  the  fiend,  and  at  all 
other  seasons  carefully  closed.  Hence  came 
the  old  dislike  to  sepulture  at  the  north. — 
Notes  and  Queries. 
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VINTERS,  NEAR  MAIDSTONE, 

THE  SEAT  OF  MR.  JAMES  WHATMAN. 

This  house,  situate  only  a mile  from  Maid- 
stone in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and  richly 
wooded  park,  stands  on  the  site  of  one  erected 
by  Roger  Vinter,  about  the  year  1343:  some 
part  of  the  old  building  remains,  with  consi- 
derable portions  of  later  James  I.  archi- 
tecture. 

The  house  is  now  being  considerably  en- 
larged and  refronted — it  stands  on  a steep 
hill,  composed  of  the  Kentish  rag  stone  : that 
portion  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the  house  is  being 
excavated,  and  will  he  laid  out  in  terraces;  the 
6tone  got  out  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  building  ; all  the  carved  work  is  in  Caen 
stone;  the  ornamental  window-heads,  meant  to 
conceal  roller  blinds,  are  of  cast  iron,  coloured 
so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  Caen  stone. — Mr. 
C.  J.  Richardson  is  the  architect. 


DESIGNS  FOR  KNOCKERS. 

The  excellence  of  design  exhibited  in  the 
old  decorative  ironwork  of  the  French  metro- 
polis is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  well 
worthy  of  study  and  imitation,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  opportunity  has  not  been 
thrown  away  by  the  artists  of  Paris  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  certainly  evince  more  taste  than  we 
do  in  the  production  of  embellishments  in  iron 
for  exterior  purposes.  The  subject  is  one  which 
merits  consideration,  because,  by  a judicious 
combination  (as  formerly  used)  of  wrought  and 
cast-iron,  an  agreeable  effect  could  be  imparted 
to  our  doors  and  doorways,  at  a comparatively 
trifling  cost.  Ironwork  for  ecclesiastical  use 
has  of  late  years  made  remarkable  strides,  but 
we  now  urge  that  the  material  is  capable  of 
similar  improvement  as  an  accessory  to  do- 
mestic architecture.  As  supplying  hints,  some 
examples  of  old  knockers  from  doors  in  Paris 
may  prove  useful  to  many  of  our  readers.  It 


will  be  seen,  that  while  some  of  the  specimens 
are  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  others  must  be  ascribed  to  an 
earlier  period.  The  street-doors  from  which 
we  have  stolen  the  knockers  are  in  Rue 
d’Enfer,  No.  37 — fig-  1.;  Rue  Hautefeuille, 
No.  8 — fig.  2.  We  will  give  others. 

BITS  OF  GLASS. 

In  the  staple  articles  of  British  manufacture 
in  glass,  says  the  Birmingham  Journal,  foreign 
competition  in  the  home  market  is  consider- 
ably lessened  since  1846.  “ In  window  glass 

the  consumption  has  fallen  from  12,000  cwts. 
to  7,000 ; in  plate  glass  from  69,000  square 
feet  to  50,000;  and  in  flint  glass  the  consump- 
tion in  1849  was  less  than  in  1846.  A few 
facts  will  show  that  the  extent  to  which  we 
import  this  article  is  almost  as  insignificant  as 
in  the  manufactures  of  metals.  For  example, 
while  in  1849  our  import  of  bottles  was 
43,000  cwts.  our  exports  amounted  to  232,476 
cwts.  In  window  glass  we  imported  7,639 
cwts.  and  exported  17,255  cwts.  In  flint 
glass  our  imports  were  26,000  lbs.  while  the 
exports  amounted  to  no  less  than  2,046,544 
lbs.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  manufac- 
ture the  amount  of  foreign  competition  is  a 
mere  fraction  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
even  a portion  of  our  transactions.  The  in- 
crease on  foreign  imports  of  ornamental  glass 
from  1846  to  1849  inclusive  was  very  great, 
being  no  less  than  370,000  lbs.  on  380,928  lbs. 
in  all  in  1846  ;”  but  there  is  already  a reaction, 
and  the  Germans  and  other  foreigners,  we 
observe,  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  re- 
cent advances  of  British  manufacture  in 

decorative  or  ornamental  glass. Mr.  Wm. 

Blinkhorn,  of  Sutton,  Lancashire,  has  pa- 
tented some  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  He  proposes  to  employ  a 
hollow  casting-table,  the  upper  part  and  sides 
cast  in  one  piece,  with  flanges  rivetted  to  the 


bottom  plate  : a stream  of  water  is  kept  run- 
ning through  this  table,  in  the  lower  part  on 
which  are  ovens  for  heating  the  water  and  the 
top  plate  to  about  120  degrees  Fah.  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  plate  when  the  metal  is  first 
poured  from  the  crucible  or  pot  on  to  the 
table.  When,  after  repeated  castings,  the  top 
plate  of  the  table  has  been  heated,  the  fires  are 
raked  out,  and  the  temperature  kept  down  to 
the  required  degree  by  the  stream  of  cold  water 
running  through,  or  by  means  of  several 
jets  of  cold  water  caused  to  play  against 
the  under  surface  of  the  top  plate.  The 
patentee  also  claims  the  constructing  and 
arranging  of  machinery  in  such  manner  as 
that  the  plates  shall  be  rolled  thereby  upon  the 
casting-table,  and  transferred  thereby  from  the 

casting-table  to  the  annealing  kiln. The 

new  processes  of  imitating  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  in  glass,  have  suggested  the 
revival  of  an  idea,  some  time  ago  noted  in  The 
Builder,  of  applying  such  ornamental  glass 
to  the  key-boards  of  the  piano-forte,  in  a 
tasteful  variety  or  iridescence  of  colours,  in 
place  of  the  cold  black  and  white  alternation 
hitherto  used.  As  then  remarked,  if  the  new 
invention  be  not  as  cold  and  unpleasant  to  the 
touch  as  the  ivory  and  ebony  are  to  the  eye, 
and  if  not  too  smooth  and  slippery  for  the 
gentle  cushions  usually  applied  to  such  elec- 
trifiers,  it  would  add  new  grace  to  an  instru- 
ment which  is  so  often  already  a centre  of 

varied  attractions. A memorial  window  of 

three  lights  has  been  executed  by  the  Messrs. 
Pemberton,  of  Newhall-hill,  for  erection  in  the 
church  at  Claverley,  near  Wolverhampton. 
Another  memorial  window  has  just  been  com- 
pleted for  Malpas  Church,  Monmouthshire, 
by  Mr.  George  Rogers,  of  Worcester ; it  is  also 
a triple  light.  It  is  now  proposed  to  fill  one 
or  both  of  the  great  transept  windows  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  in  place  of  the  eastern 
one,  with  stained  glass,  as  a memorial  to  the 
late  Queen  Dowager : 500 1.  are  calculated  on. 
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APPLICATION  OF  IRON  TO  RAILWAY 
STRUCTURES. 

In  August,  1847,  a royal  commission 
was  issued  appointing  Lord  Wrottesley,  the 
Rev.  R.  Willis,  Captain  James,  Mr.  George 
Rennie,  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  and  Mr.  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,  Commissioners,  and  Lieutenant 
Douglas  Galton,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  as 
secretary,  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  concus- 
sion and  vibration  upon  the  strength  of  cast- 
iron,  and  to  examine  the  action  of  weights 
moving  over  bridges  subject  to  deflection  com- 
pared with  the  action  of  the  same  weights  at 
rest,  'l'he  sum  of  3,000Z.  was  put  at  their  dis- 
posal for  experiments.  Long  ago  we  laid  be- 
fore our  readers  the  chief  results  of  the  inquiry 
in  a notice  of  a lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Willis, 
before  the  British  Association,  at  Birmingham. 
The  Report,  which  has  since  been  printed,  will 
be  found  to  contain  some  useful  information 
on  a subject  upon  which  in  practice  engineers 
at  present  are  unable  to  apply  principles  with 
confidence.  We  looked,  however,  for  more. 
The  commissioners  direct  attention  to  the 
following  general  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
the  experiments  made  and  the  information 
collected  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry:— “That  it  appears  advisable  for  en- 
gineers in  contracting  for  castings  to  stipulate 
for  iron  to  bear  a certain  weight,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  procure  a specified  mix- 
ture. That  to  calculate  the  strength  of  a 
particular  iron  for  large  castings  the  bars 
used  as  a unit  should  be  equal  in  thickness 
to  the  thickest  part  of  the  proposed  casting. 
That,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  to  resist  the 
effects  of  reiterated  flexure,  iron  should  scarcely 
be  allowed  to  suffer  a deflection  equal  to  one- 
third  of  its  ultimate  deflection,  and  since  the 
deflection  produced  by  a given  load  is  increased 
by  the  effects  of  percussion,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  greatest  load  in  railway  bridges  should 
in  no  case  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  weight  which 
would  break  the  beam  when  laid  on  at  rest  in  the 
centre.  That,  as  it  has  appeared  that  the  effect 
of  velocity  communicated  to  a load  is  to  increase 
the  defection  that  it  would  produce  if  set  at 
rest  upon  the  bridge;  also,  that  the  dynamical 
increase  in  bridges  of  less  than  40  feet  in 
length  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
attention,  and  may  even  for  lengths  of  20  feet 
become  more  than  one-half  of  the  statical  de- 
flection at  high  velocities,  but  can  be  diminished 
by  increasing  the  stiffness  of  the  bridge;  it  is 
advisable  that,  for  short  bridges  especially,  the 
increased  deflection  should  be  calculated  from 
the  greatest  load  and  highest  velocity  to  which 
the  bridge  may  be  liable ; and  that  a weight 
which  would  statically  produce  the  same  de- 
flection should,  in  estimating  the  strength  of 
the  structure,  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
load  to  which  the  bridge  is  subject.  Lastly, 
the  power  of  a beam  to  resist  impact  varies 
with  the  mass  of  the  beam,  the  striking  body 
being  the  same,  and  by  increasing  the  inertia 
of  the  beam  without  adding  to  its  strength,  the 
power  to  resist  impact  is  within  certain  limits 
also  increased.  Hence  it  follows  that  weight 
is  an  important  consideration  in  structures  ex- 
posed to  concussions.” 


SCENERY  AND  DECORATION. 

The  Royal  Princess’s  Theatre,  Oxford- 
street. — We  were  not  wrong  when  we  said 
that  particular  attention  would  be  paid  by 
the  new  management  of  this  theatre  to  the 
scenic  arrangements  : the  two  pieces  that  have 
been  produced,  namely,  “Twelfth  Night,”  and 
“ Ilamlet,”  fully  bear  us  out.  In  the  second, 
wherein  Mr.  Kean  plays  Hamlet,  with  very 
nice  discrimination,  an  admirable  congruence 
has  been  preserved.  The  artist  has  adopted 
the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  and  has 
not  departed  from  it  throughout.  The  exterior 
of  the  castle  is  a charming  scene,  with 
an  excellent  effect  of  extent  and  grandeur. 
For  the  Play  scene,  the  old  conventional 
arrangement  has  been  abandoned  : the  mimic 
stage  is  formed  by  screening  off  a portion  of 
the  apartment  with  tapestry.  For  the  burial 
scene  we  have  a good  exterior  of  a Romanesque 
church,  slightly  marred  by  a nondescript 
monument  in  the  church-yard,  on  the  left 
hand.  All  the  architectural  portions  are 
painted  with  knowledge  and  a bold  hand,  and 
do  great  credit  to  the  executants.  Mr.  W. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  F.  Lloyds  are  the  artists 
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attached  to  the  theatre,  but  the  scenery  for 
this  particular  play  has  had  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  T.  Grieve’s  superintendence.  The 
scenery  for  “Twelfth  Night”  is  also  capitally 
painted,  especially  a view  out  of  the  duke’s 
palace  over  a great  extent  of  gardens  and 
country,  with  archways  and  fountains,  and 
a Proutish  street  scene,  but  is  not  so 
congruous.  The  gateway,  for  example,  in 
first  act,  with  mansion  at  back  (capitally 
painted),  does  not  belong  to  the  country, — 
Illyria. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  — Considerable 
changes  are  being  made  in  the  interior  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  to  fit  it  for  a series 
of  promenade  concerts.  All  the  seats  in 
the  pit  have  been  removed,  and  the  par- 
titions in  all  the  tiers  of  boxes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  grand  tier.  The  promenade  will 
remain  on  the  level  of  the  pit  floor,  and  have  a 
flight  of  steps  on  each  side  up  to  the  level  of 
the  stage.  The  orchestra,  to  hold  ninety 
musicians,  will  be  partly  on  the  stage,  partly  in 
the  promenade.  All  the  machinery,  &c.  over 
the  stage  has  been  removed  to  admit  a tent- 
like covering,  to  form  a grand  saloon,  which 
will  be  adorned  with  statues,  &c.  Mr.  John- 
son is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Wint  the  builder 
employed. 

Decoration  of  Plymouth  Theatre. — Accord- 
ing to  a correspondent  (who  states  that  the 
remarks  which  appear  in  our  pages  from  time 
to  time  on  scene-painting  and  decoration  have 
given  an  impulse  to  theatrical  artists  all  over 
the  country  which  is  producing  good  results), 
the  theatre  at  Plymouth  has  been  thoroughly 
redecorated  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Johnson.  The 
ground-work  of  the  front  of  the  boxes  is  white, 
upon  which  are  introduced  groupings  of 
flowers  and  other  devices.  The  lining  of  the 
interior  is  crimson.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling  is  a painting  representing  the  “ Hours 
leading  out  the  Horses  of  the  Sun.”  The 
pillars  of  the  proscenium  are  rendered  a dead 
white,  the  mouldings  being  gilt,  and  in  place 
of  the  doors  on  either  side,  two  niches  have 
been  formed,  in  each  of  which,  standing  upon 
a pedestal,  is  a white  figure,  one  representing 
Ceres,  and  the  other  Flora.  Immediately  over 
these  are  two  gilt  designs  of  rail-work  slightly 
projecting  in  front  of  the  boxes ; and  in  the 
centre  of  the  sloped  arch  above,  is  a copy  of 
Maclise’s  fresco  from  “ Comus,”  which  is  in 
the  Garden  Pavilion  of  Buckingham  Palace. 


.jfiiNm'Iianea. 

Railway  Jottings. — In  consequence  of 
disputes  about  the  occupation  of  the  joint 
station  at  Chester,  the  London  and  North- 
Western  directors  have  resolved  to  erect  a new 
one  for  their  own  through  traffic,  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  and  Chester  and  Birkenhead 
Companies  to  be  invited  in  free  of  charge. 

Plans  and  estimates  are  being  prepared. 

The  Worcester  railway  station,  for  temporary 
occupation,  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  branch 
line  of  rails  to  the  city  has  been  laid  through- 
out.  The  directors  of  the  Chester  and 

Holyhead  are  about  to  roof  the  tubes  of  the 
Britannia- bridge,  with  about  6G,000  square  feet 
of  galvanized  iron,  or  galvanized  tinned-iron, 
in  3,640  sheets,  corrugated  and  curved,  each 
5 feet  11  inches  by  3 feet:  2,760  feet  of  gal- 
vanized spouting  are  also  to  be  laid  on. 

The  contracts  for  some  portions  of  the  Britton 
Ferry  Dock  works,  at  Neath,  have  been  let, 

and  will  be  immediately  commenced. The 

amount  of  locomotion  in  and  out  of  London 
on  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  by  the  railway 
excursion  trains,  says  the  Times,  was  of  an 
unusual  character.  Nearly  all  the  principal 
railways  had  an  equipment  of  excursion  trains. 
The  Great  Western  had  three  special  excursion 
trains,  two  out  of  and  one  into  London.  The 
latter  left  Bristol  on  Saturday  at  7 o’clock, 
with  1,800  passengers,  or  about  1,000Z.,  for 
three  days’  excursion.  All  the  excursions 
were  carried  out  in  good  time  and  with  perfect 
safety  to  the  multitudes  conveyed,  and  the 
heavy  showers  that  fell  on  their  arrival  caused 
every  available  vehicle  to  be  in  immediate  re- 
quisition.  Railways  are  making  progress 

in  New  South  Wales.  The  Sydney  Company 
have  complied  with  the  deposit  regulation, 
necessary  to  their  legal  existence  and  com- 
mencement of  operations. A correspondent 

complains,  and  he  is  only  one  of  a dozen,  that 


heavy  goods  have  been  detained  from  him  at  ijt 
the  London  terminus  of  the  South  Eastern  K 
Railway  for  no  less  than  eight  days,  and  that  m 
the  officials  recommended  him  to  send  them  A 
by  carrier  when  there  was  not  sufficient  to  8 
load  a truck ! They  seem  to  forget  that  the  ■ 
railway  authorities  have  run  the  carriers  not  9 
only  off  the  road,  but  off  the  rail  itself. 

State  Encouragement  of  Aiit. — All  I 
eminently  civilised  states,  from  the  Pharaohs  I 
or  Semiramises  to  the  present  day,  have  devoted  I 
much  attention  to  the  public  cultivation  of  the  || 
Arts.  What  should  we  now  know  of  Egypt,  I 
but  for  its  public  monuments  ? How  much  I 
glory  have  the  Arts  not  added  to  Greece,  not-  I 
withstanding  its  finished  literature  ? How  I 
much  glory  have  the  Arts  added  to  Great  I 
Britain  ? — We  know  what  Greece  did  after  the  I 
Persian  war  : its  Arts  seem  to  have  raised  it,  as  ■ 
it  were,  by  enchantment  to  an  almost  un-  ■ 
approachable  grandeur:  a single  one  of  its  I 
public  monuments,  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  was  I 
for  many  hundreds  of  years  visited  as  one  of  I 
the  wonders  of  the  world ; and  even  now  Elis,  I 
after  thousands  of  years,  is,  we  may  almost  say,  I 
the  envied  of  the  world  for  its  achievement  of  I 
this  single  work,  a source  of  joy  and  wealth  I 
while  it  endured,  and  of  glory  for  ever.  Now  I 
let  us  turn  to  another  picture  : England,  too,  I 
after  its  great  war,  determined  to  commemo-  ft 
rate  its  victories  likewise : this  was  done  in  I 
the  shape  of  some  dozen  marble  monuments  I 
to  its  admirals,  generals,  and  statesmen,  in  the  I 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; and  the  I 
British  public,  who  have  already  paid  for  the  I 
monuments,  are  allowed  at  certain  times  to  I 
look  at  them  upon  the  payment  of  an  addi-  I 
tional  few  pence  per  head,  to  defray  the  expense  I 
of  the  showmen  ; a proceeding  truly  worthy  of  I 
a great  nation ! Of  all  the  penny-wisdoms  I 
and  pound-follies  of  a state,  there  is  no  better 
illustration  than  the  public  treatment  of  Art  in 
this  country. — Art-Journal. 

The  Iron  Trade. — The  continued  make 
of  more  iron  than  is  now  wanted  has  induced 
the  Welsh  manufacturers  to  propose  to  their 
rivals  in  Staffordshire  a combination  of  the 
trade  in  these  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  north, 
to  reduce  the  unnecessary  amount  of  the  ma- 
nufacture. The  Staffordshire  masters  are  hold- 
ing their  quarterly  meetings  again,  and  have  re- 
solved not  to  attempt  to  raise  the  present 
nominal  prices ; but,  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  sales  have  been  made  at  even 
lower  prices  than  ever.  As  remarked  by  a 
Birmingham  paper,  any  attempt  in  the  mean- 
time to  raise  prices  would  only  tend  still  fur- 
ther to  diminish  the  sale,  at  least  in  foreign 
markets.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  make 
by  at  least  one-third.  As  for  the  poor  opera- 
tives, it  is  clear  that  the  sooner  a number  of 
them  look  out  for  6ome  other  sort  of  employ- 
mentthebetter. Inallusion  to  a mode  of  sup- 

porting the  Scottish  iron  trade,  already  noticed, 
we  find  it  stated  in  a circular  of  Mr.  Flu.  Fer- 
guson’s, of  Glasgow,  that  notwithstanding  the 
bad  principle  and  repute  of  iron  scrip,  busi-  : 
ness  has  been  done  on  the  old  footing,  at  a 
trifling  advance,  and  the  price  is  now  stated 
42s.  6d.  No.  ],  and  mixed  Nos.  cash  f.o.b. 

The  present  stock  of  pigs,  in  yards  and  makers’ 
hands,  may  be  represented  at  about  180,000 
tons,  which  will  probably  be  increased  by  30,000 
tons  at  31st  December  next.  Thus  the  make 
has  been  much  less  in  1850  than  1849. 

Stealing  Bricks. — A case  at  Wands- 
worth is  at  present  exciting  no  little  interest. 
Messrs.  Locke  and  Nesham,  the  contractors 
for  the  new  prison,  have  had  upwards  of 
100,000  bricks,  out  of  5,000,000  consigned  to 
them,  stolen  while  on  their  way  to  the  prison. 
Many  of  the  stolen  bricks  have  been  traced, 
it  is  said,  into  the  hands  of  persons  ranking 
as  respectable  people,  and  W.  R.  Coomber,  a 
builder,  residing  at  Bridge-road,  Battersea, 
William  Goddard,  John  Savage,  and  Charles 
Onley  have  been  examined,  the  three  latter  on 
a charge  of  being  concerned  in  stealing  them, 
and  the  first-named  on  a charge  of  knowingly 
and  feloniously  receiving  a large  quantity  of 
the  bricks  stolen.  In  the  course  of  the  exa- 
mination it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Jewell,  the  fore- 
man at  the  prison,  that  the  value  or  cost  of  the 
bricks  was  26s.  a thousand,  and  the  drawing. 

See.,  5s.  They  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Everest, 
of  Rochester,  through  Mr.  l’ilton,  of  Kensing- 
ton, his  agent,  and  were  stock  bricks  of  the 
best  sort.  The  parties  were  remanded — • 
Coomber  on  bail. 
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The  Fastnett  Rock  Lighthouse. — 
The  last  portion  (the  dome)  of  this  immense 
structure  left  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  John  and 
Robert  Mallett,  on  its  way  from  this  city 
(Dublin)  to  the  Rock,  for  erection,  this  present 
week.  Its  engineer  and  designer  is  Mr.  George 
Halpin,  C.E.,  of  the  Ballast  Corporation,  under 
which  body  it  was  contracted  for.  The  whole 
shell  is  of  iron.  The  tower,  above  25  feet 
diameter  at  base,  and  above  80  feet  in  height 
to  gallery  floor,  is  composed  of  plates  of  cast 
iron  of  nearly  1£  inch  in  thickness,  flanged- 
jointed ; all  exactly  jointed  by  the  planing- 
machine,  and  bolted  together.  This  great 
conical  tower  is  surmounted  by  a bold  project- 
ing cornice  and  gallery,  above  which  the  tower 
again  rises  some  feet.  The  whole  structure 
internally  is  lined  with  brickwork  and  masonry, 
the  floors  of  stone,  and  the  staircases,  from  loft 
to  loft,  of  cast  iron.  Through  the  centre 
descends  a hollow  column  of  cast  iron,  to 
allow  the  movement  of  the  great  weight  which 
is  to  keep  the  revolving  light  in  motion.  The 
whole  is  bolted  down  at  base  to  the  solid  rock, 
and  further  steadied  by  being  filled  up  solid  to 
some  height  with  masonry.  As  absolutely  an 
Irish  work — designed  by  an  Irish  engineer, 
and  executed  (without  the  alteration  of  a line 
from  the  original  contract  designs)  by  an  Irish 
firm,  and  by  native  workmen  erected  on  the 
most  southerly  spot  of  Irish  land — it  is  likely 
to  stand  for  ages  an  object  justly  of  some 
national  pride. — Inspector. 

Guardians  and  Clerks  of  Works. — 
A meeting  of  the  Devonport  Guardians  was 
held  last  week  to  appoint  a clerk  of  the  works 
for  the  new  workhouse.  One  named  by  the 
architect  was  recommended  by  the  workhouse 
committee.  Some  of  the  guardians  said  they 
thought  it  very  vnadvisable  to  appoint  as  clerk 
of  the  works  an  individual  nominated  by  the 
architect ! and  proposed  another  person,  who 
was  elected.  Do  the  Devonport  Guardians 
(and  others  who  have  followed  the  same 
course)  see,  that  by  interfering  thus,  they  re- 
lieve the  architect  from  responsibility? A 

report  from  the  architect  of  the  new  workhouse 
at  Bradford  to  the  guardians  last  week  (asking 
money  for  the  contractors)  contained  the 
curious  remark,  correlative  of  what  we  have 
just  now  said,  that  “ the  clerk  of  the  works 
was  well  pleased  with  the  character  of  the 
work  1 1” 

Expense  of  the  Manchester  Water 
Works. — In  our  recent  notice  of  these  works, 
we  purposely  avoided  giving  the  benefit  of  our 
circulation  to  a charge  made  against  the 
borough  engineer,  Mr.  Bateman,  by  one  of  the 
aldermen,  of  having  increased  the  expense  of 
the  works  to  upwards  of  a hundred  thousand 
pounds  above  the  estimate,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  his  commission  or  per- 
centage on  the  works  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
borough.  This  charge  we  took  no  notice  of, 
as  it  clearly  involved  at  least  one  vital  error 
on  the  face  of  it.  The  engineer  has  since 
made  a statement,  which  sets  the  matter  right 
in  this  respect,  and  shows  that  the.  difference 
arose  mainly  from  the  adoption,  by  the  cor- 
; poration  itself,  and  not  by  him,  of  a scheme 
l for  obtaining  30,000,000  gallons,  of  water  a 
i day,  at  a cost  of  455,300?.,  instead  of  one  for 
i obtaining  only  15,000,000  gallons,  at  a cost  of 
1 215,000?.  The  motive  which  chiefly  actuated 
i the  corporation  in  doing  so  seems  to  have  been 
the  prospect  which  they  thus  have  of  profiting 
by  the  supply  of  some  neighbouring  towns. 

A Hunt  for  the  “ Beauties  of  Eng- 
i land”  in  the  British  Museum. — The 
1 Gentleman’s  Magazine  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
( count  of  a hunt  after  the  “ Beauties  of  England 
: and  Wales,”  in  the  British  Museum.  The  writer 
f says,  “ We  began  with  the  79  vol.  Catalogue, 
l under  the  title  ' England  and  Wales,’ — it  was 
i not  there;  then  we  went  to  the  153  vol.  Cata- 
1 logue,  same  title — not  there.  We  tried  ‘ Beau- 
t ties’  in  both  catalogues;  we  found  * Beauties 
( of  the  Opera  and  Ballet,’  but  none  of  England 
r and  Wales,  and  under  ‘ Beauty’  there  was 
‘ ‘ Universal  Beauty,’  but  not  the  coy  shy  ob- 
j ject  of  our  search.  Here  we  paused  to  survey 
t the  ground,  and  meditate  upon  our  future 
c course.  Knowing  a little  of  the  history  of  the 

I book,  we  made  a dash  at  ‘ Britton,  John,’  the 
c chief  editor  and  principal  author,  whose  name 
i is  on  the  title-page  of  we  know  not  how  many 
v volumes.”  Every  thing  friend  John  had 
d done  was  found,  except  what  was  wanted. 

II  “ Brayley,  E,  W.,”  afforded  no  better  success. 


and  then  the  searcher  tried  after  all  the 
contributors  whose  names  he  could  recollect, 
but  with  no  good  result.  Accident,  however, 
led  him  to  A,  and  “ we  thank  our  stars  we  did 
so  (says  he),  for  there  it  was  and  there  it 
is  : ‘ Anglia.  The  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales;  topographical,  historical,  and  descrip- 
tive; 18  vols.  [in  23]  8vo.  Lond.  1801-15.’ 
We  give  the  full  particulars,  to  save  anybody 
else  such  a weary  day’s  work  as  we  had,  and 
hope  it  will  never  be  our  fate  to  go  upon  such 
a search  again.” 

Office  of  Woods  and  Works. — The 
Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint,  by  letters 
patent,  Edward  Adolphus  Seymour,  Esq., 
(commonly  called  Lord  Seymour),  Charles 
Alexander  Gore,  Esq.,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Francis  Kennedy,  to  be  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues,  &c. — Tuesday’s  Gazette — which  also 
contains  the  following  “memorandum:” — 
“ The  appointment  of  Edward  Adolphus  Sey- 
mour, Esq.  (commonly  called  Lord  Seymour), 
as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land  Revenues,  &o.,  was  omitted  to  be 
inserted  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  17th  of 
April,  1849.” 

Baths  and  Wash-iiouses  in  St.  Mar- 
garet’s and  St.  John’s,  Westminster. 
— The  vestry  and  parochial  authorities  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Westminster,  have  now  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  which  is  nearly  completed,  a spacious 
building,  situated  in  Pyestreet,  near  Peter- 
street,  Westminster,  which  will  be  appropriated 
to  baths  ahd  wash-houses  on  a very  extensive 
scale.  The  area  will  contain  two  plunging- 
baths  of  between  40  and  50  feet  in  length,  and 
of  a depth  varying  from  3.V  feet  at  the  sides  to 
5 feet  in  the  centre.  There  will  be  above 
fifty  baths  for  men  and  women,  with  accom- 
modation for  washing  and  ironing  linen.  The 
cost  of  the  structure,  including  the  purchase 
of  the  ground,  for  which  3,000?.  was  given, 
will  be  nearly  14,000?. 

Sounding  Boards  for  Pulpits. — I 
would  suggest  to  the  architects  of  sacred  edi- 
fices, that  the  canopies  of  pulpits  should  be 
formed  of  strained l sheepkin , and  inserted  into 
a wooden  frame  (the  skin  to  be  painted  to  imi- 
tate the  grain  of  the  wood)  and  then  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  By  the  adoption  of  this  im- 
provement, a great  increase  of  reverberation 
may  be  acquired,  and  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
would  be  heard  distinctly  in  the  remotest  part 
of  the  church  or  chapel,  without  exhausting 
physical  power. — Frederick  Webster.* 

Extinguishing  Fires.— On  Monday  last 
Dr.  Robinson,  of  London,  exhibited  his  appa- 
ratus for  giving  alarm  in  cases  of  fire  and 
making  the  fire  the  means  of  extinguishing 
itself.  Strings  rendered  inflammable  by  being 
steeped  in  spirits  of  wine  were  placed  in  com- 
munication with  a cylinder  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which,  as  soon  as  the  string  is 
burned  through,  discharges  itself  into  a vessel 
beneath  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  laid,  and 
thus  carbonic  acid  gas  is  generated  and  the 
flames  extinguished. — Carlisle  Journal. 

St.  James’s  Church,  Holloway. — I 
perused  your  remarks  on  this  church  with 
very  great  pleasure,  as  I concur  most  heartily 
in  all  you  have  said  of  it,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I feel  it  a duty  incumbent  on  me  to  vin- 
dicate the  architectural  taste  both  of  my  fel- 
low parishioners  and  myself,  which  you  have 
called  in  question.  I can  assure  you.  Sir, 
that  the  residents  of  Holloway  generally  have 
quite  as  strong  a sense  of  the  ugliness  of  the 
building  now  in  course  of  erection  as  yourself : 
they  are  fully  sensible  of  its  unworthiness  for 
the  holy  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  dedicated. 
The  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  astonishment,  that,  in  this  age 
of  enlightenment,  when  the  arts  are  so  highly 
cultivated,  and  church  architecture  especially 
studied,  a structure  of  this  description  should 
be  reared,  which  must  be  a lasting  disgrace  to 
those  concerned  in  its  erection.  For  myself,  I 
am  filled  with  indignation,  when  I reflect  that 
such  an  amount  of  discredit  should  be  brought 
on  a whole  parish  by  the  hole  and  corner 
doings  of  some  half-dozen  individuals.  I 
hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  condemn  the  many  for 
the  few.  The  insertion  of  these  few  remarks 
in  your  valuable  publication  will  much  oblige 
A Resident  in  the  Parish. 

* Professor  of  Oratory  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music. 
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Widening  of  Chancery-lane. — We 
earnestly  trust  that  the  apathy  displayed  on  a 
late  occasion  in  allowing  several  of  the  Middle- 
row  houses  in  Holborn  to  be  rebuilt  will  not 
now  re-appear  in  that  immediate  vicinity, 
where  the  narrow  head  of  Chancery-lane  con- 
stitutes a serious  aggravation  to  the  adjoining 
Middle-row  nuisance  : let  us,  at  least,  have  one 
of  these  obstructions  amended.  The  parochial 
authorities  have  so  far  done  their  duty,  but,  as 
a last  resource,  if  nothing  else  will  do,  let 
them  empanel  a jury  under  the  Metropolitan 
Improvement  Act  to  assess  the  proper  compen- 
sation ; and  as  for  the  payment  of  it,  there  is 
more  than  one  source  of  assistance  that  ought 
to  be  available.  The  Woods  and  Forests,*  the 
Society  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  the  ground-landlord — 
Lord  Radnor,  and  the  public,  ought  all  to  pay 
their  respective  shares  of  the  requisite  compensa- 
tion. Now,  more  than  ever,  the  widening  of  this 
omnibus  and  general  thoroughfare  is  requisite, 
as  the  opening  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
has  already  increased  the  traffic  considerably, 
and  the  projected  new  Record-officewiththe  new 
street  through  the  Rolls  estate,  &c.,  will  still 
further  extend  it.  Indeed,  within  a few  years, 
the  traffic  of  this  lane  has  increased  tenfold,  so 
that  the  sooner  it  is  widened  into  a street  the 
better. 

London  Wells. — In  reply  to  an  inquirer, 
the  deepest  well  in  London  is  that  sunk  by 
Messrs.  Coombe  and  Co.,  tbe  brewers,  which 
measures  522  feet.  The  next  is  at  the  Excise 
Office,  500  feet.  The  well  at  Meux’s  brewery 
is  425  feet  deep;  that  at  Messrs.  Elliott’s,  Pim- 
lico, 398  feet.  The.  Trafalgar-square  well  is 
383  feet  deep,  and  the  well  at  Kensington  new 
workhouse  370  feet.f 

Gigantic  Chimney  at  Boston,  U.S. — 
The  New  England  Glass  Company,  at  East 
Cambridge,  have  lately  had  erected  a chimney 
230  feet  high,  and  tapering  from  25  to  13  feet 
diameter.  We  learn  from  an  American 
paper  that  it  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  built 
of  brick  on  a granite  base  36  feet  in  diameter. 
There  is  a chimney  within  a chimney,  closing 
at  the  top,  forming  a central  flue  of  7 feet 
diameter.  Three  horizontal  flues,  from  the 
furnaces,  are  carried  in  beneath  to  the  perpen- 
dicular one,  though  so  constructed  that  addi- 
tional flues,  if  necessary,  may  be  added.  Thus, 
through  the  one  cone,  all  the  smoke  from  the 
several  furnaces  will  be  carried,  and  a group  of 
smaller  ones  will  therefore  be  demolished. 
800,000  bricks,  and  100  cubic  yards  of  granite, 
were  required  in  the  erection. 

Iron  Warehouses. — A range  of  three 
large  iron  warehouses  has  just  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Finch  and  Willey,  of  the  Windsor 
Foundery,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Grantham.  They  are  intended  for  California, 
and  will  contain  an  immense  quantity  of 
goods.  They  are  built  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  frames,  joists,  beams,  columns,  and  roof, 
all  of  iron ; and  the  plates  are  galvanized 
corrugated  sheets,  fastened  together  by  screw 
bolts. 

Victori al  Statue  at  Edinburgh. — 
The  cost  of  the  proposed  statue  of  the  Queen 
at  Holyrood  has  been  realised,  but  objections 
having  been  started  to  the  idea  of  placing  it  in 
the  centre  of  the  palace  quadrangle,  it  has  been 
determined  to  place  it  within  an  ornamental 
area  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  to  that  end 
Mr.  Ritchie,  the  sculptor,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  figure  will  require  to  be  larger,  as  well  as 
the  pedestal,  plinth,  &c.,  so  that  some  further 
funds  are  to  be  collected  for  these  purposes,  and 
to  form  the  small  enclosure,  with  shrubs, 
&c.,  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  The  area 
within  the  quadrangle,  it  appears,  is  laid  with 
pipes  for  a fountain  at  one  time  intended  to  be 
placed  there.  The  chief  objection,  however, 
related  to  the  keeper’s  power  to  prevent  public 
access  to  the  piazza. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  Chester. — 
In  taking  down  the  altar-piece  of  this  church, 
behind  it  was  discovered  a stone  which  fixes  the 
period  when  the  edifice  was  rebuilt.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription  on  the  stone : — “ The 
east-end  of  . this  Churche  . being  . rvined 
. was  . Rebuilt  . from  . the  foundatione  . 
with  the  Roofer.  Thomas  Minshvill  . Joseph 
Basnet  . Churche  Wardens.  Anno.  1679-” 


* A correspondent  of  the  Times  gives  figures  to  show, 
that  out  of' an  income  of  41,245/.,  the  Woods  and  Forests 
expend  35,839/.  in  salaries,  &e.,  the  balance  being  all  that 
can  bo  devoted  to  public  purposes. 

t See  “ Sections  of  the  London  Srtata,”  by  W.  R. 
Mylne.  Wyld,  Strand. 
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Testimonial  to  Dr.  John  Conolly. — 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  friends 
of  this  gentleman  are  raising  a subscription  to 
present  him  with  a public  testimonial,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  professional  merits  and 
private  worth.  Dr.  Conolly  has  done  more  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
lunatic  in  England  than  any  other  human 
being  : he  has  struggled  long  and  zealously 
to  oppose  and  surmount  bad  systems  with 
inhuman  practices,  and  to  substitute  wise 
measures  and  gentle  treatment,  in  their  place. 
Constitutionally  humane,  professionally  learned, 
and  naturally  generous,  he  has  exerted  all  his 
qualifications  in  behalf  of  a class  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  whose  sufferings  have  rendered  them 
not  only  helpless  to  themselves,  but  a misery 
and  a burthen  to  their  friends  and  to  society. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  public  will  manifest  their 
sympathy  with  his  benevolent  and  successful 
efforts,  by  such  a prompt  and  liberal  subscrip- 
tion as  may  render  the  testimonial  commensu- 
rate to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Conolly,  and  to  the 
cause  he  has  espoused. — The  testimonial  will 
take  the  shape  of  a portrait,  and  each  sub- 
scriber will  receive  an  engraved  copy  of  it. 

Patent  Law  in  Britain  and  Abroad. 
— The  cost  of  obtaining  the  right  to  a patent 
in  this  country  is  immense  when  compared 
with  the  general  cost  throughout  the  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  America.  In  France  it  is 
12/.  and  upwards ; in  Spain  10/.,  30/.,  and 
60/. ; in  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  6/.  to 
30/.;  in  Austria  5/.  16s.  8d.,  with  11s.  8d. 
a-year  additional  ; and  in  America,  61.  10s. ; 
while,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  no  less  than  300/. ! 
In  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  &c.,  the 
surplus  profit  on  the  management  of  this  cost 
is  applied  to  an  invention  fund ; in  our  own 
country  of  pertinacious  and  venerable  abuses, 
it  goes  to  “ the  Home  Office,  Privy  Seal 
Office,  Attorney-General,  and  various  Chancery 
offices.”  Elsewhere  there  is  uniformly  a 
special  patent  law ; — with  us  there  is  actually 
no  law  of  patents,  properly  speaking,  at  all; 
patents  being  granted  at  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 
under  one  of  those  judge-made  laws  which  are 
modestly  based,  noton  the  sagacity  of  the  judges 
themselves,  so  much  as  on  that  of  other  judges, 
who  happened  to  live  when  the  world  was  some- 
what younger,  and  less  experienced  than  it  now 
is.  Successive precedentsin decision, or  interpre- 
tations, of  the  famous  statute,  21  Jac.  1,  c.  3, 
(A.D.  1624),  limiting  the  power  of  the  Crown 
in  granting  monopolies,  are  all  that  we  possess 
by  way  of  a patent  law.  These  particulars  are 
gleaned  from  a “comparative  view,”  of  some 

interest,  in  the  Journal  of  Design. We  may 

here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  doubted 
whether  the  Act  lately  passed  for  the  temporary 
protection  of  designs  will  even  do  that, — as  in- 
tending patentees  are  allowed,  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  so  to  register  their  in- 
ventions for  future  patent,  that  all  they  have 
to  do,  in  afterwards  making  out  their  specifi- 
cations, is  to  include  such  designs,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  relate  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  patent,  vaguely  bespoken  as  a 
registered  invention  or  improvement. 

To  render  Brick  or  Stone  imper- 
vious to  Wet. — Some  time  ago  Mr.  Sylves- 
ter described  a process  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects  adopted  by  him  to  render  brickwork 
or  stone  impervious  to  wet.  The  porous  brick 
or  stone  wall  is  to  be  washed  with  a hot  solu- 
tion of  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  mottled 
soap  in  a gallon  of  water,  laid  evenly  with  a 
large  brush.  This  wash,  after  twenty-four 
hours,  is  to  be  followed  by  a second  composed 
of  half  a pound  of  alum  thoroughly  dissolved 
in  four  gallons  of  water.  In  reply  to  a cor- 
respondent who  refers  to  this,  and  inquires  if 
it  can  be  acted  on  successfully,  we  can  only 
say  that  a member  of  the  institute  reported 
some  time  afterwards  that  he  had  adopted 
it  and  found  it  answer.  This  notice  may  per- 
haps elicit  further  information. 

Reclamation  of  Land  from  the  Sea. 
— For  the  last  twelve  months  some  300  or  400 
men  have  been  daily  employed  in  erecting  an 
embankment  from  the  town  of  Youghal  to 
the  immense  wooden  bridge  crossing  the 
Blackwater.  We  learn  from  the  Cork  Consti- 
tution that  the  space  now  enclosed  is  in  the 
. a triangle,  having  the  land  on  one 

side,  the  causeway  to  the  great  bridge  at  the 
other,  and  the  new  embankment  in  the  front. 

A his  embankment  is  2,303  yards  in  length. 


It  is  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  about  six  feet 
wide  on  the  top,  and  encloses  no  less  then  250 
acres  over  which  the  sea  rolled  last  week.  On 
the  exposed  side  of  the  structure  a sea-wall  is 
built  of  massive  stonework.  The  materials  of 
which  the  structure  is  composed  were  drawn 
from  three  quarries,  for  the  most  part  by  don- 
keys attended  by  boys.  Last  week,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  country  around,  the 
gap  was  closed,  and  the  end  of  this  week  will 
see  the  entire  bottom  of  the  area,  from  which 
the  water  will  be  let  off  through  a flood-gate. 
The  original  estimate  for  this  work  was 
8,811/.  15s.  There  was  expended  on  the  31st 
December  last  9,432/.  3s.  Id.,  and  the  further 
estimate  for  its  completion  was  3*690/. 

Peel  Statue  in  Birmingham. — A 
bronze  statue  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  at  a cost  of  2,000 
guineas,  is  to  be  erected  in  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Peter  Hollins,  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  of 
Dr.  Jephson  at  Leamington,  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  execute  it.  The  subscription  now 
amounts  to  1,000/. 

Scribbling  on  Walls. — A correspondent 
suggests  that  this  abominable  practice,  which, 
by  the  bye,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Pompeii,  and  which  now  prevails  especially  in 
the  bye-corners  of  railway  stations,  might  be 
obviated  by  mixing  the  paint,  where  used  for 
such  places,  with  rough  sand. 

Canal  Locks  superseded. — With  re- 
ference to  your  paragraph  so  headed,  which 
has  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers,  per- 
mit me  to  make  an  observation.  The  inven- 
tion is  described  to  be  on  the  Monkland  Canal, 
near  Glasgow,  and  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Lesley. 
Now,  Sir,  the  fact  is,  a precisely  similar  mode 
has  been  in  use  in  Shropshire  these  thirty 
years  : there  are  two  on  the  canals  belonging 
to  the  Lilleshall  Company  : ono  of  these,  I 
should  say,  raises  the  boats  upwards  of  100 
feet,  the  other  may  be  a little  less.  Another 
of  these  inclines  is  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, and  belongs  to  the  Shropshire  Union 
Railway  and  Canal  Company ; it  is  a double 
line  : two  boats  may  go  up  at  once,  or  one 
may  go  up  while  another  is  coming  down. 
The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  of  the  most 
perfect  kind,  and  much  improved  of  late  years 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  Beech,  the 
resident  engineer.  I should  be  disposed  to 
consider  Telford  the  inventor  of  canal  Inclines, 
he  having  been  engineer  in  chief  for  the  Shrop- 
shire system  of  canals. — A Salopian. 

New  Lodging-Houses  at  Glasgow. — 
The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Association  for  the  establishment  of  lodging- 
houses  for  the  working  classes  was  held  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week,  the  Lord  Provost  in  the 
chair,  when  the  usual  report  was  read  by  the 
secretary,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  house 
for  single  men,  with  which  the  society  began 
their  useful  exertions,  has  not  only  been  highly 
successful  so  far  as  regards  the  main  object  in 
view,  and  also  self-supporting,  but,  by  reason 
of  this  success,  had  already  induced  the  direc- 
tors to  open  a second,  which  was  getting  on 
as  prosperously  as  the  first.  Lord  Ashley  was 
present,  and  in  his  address  advised  the  forma- 
tion of  three  classes  of  lodging-houses  simul- 
taneously, namely,  one  for  single  females,  and 
another  for  families,  as  well  as  the  third  for 
single  men.  His  lordship  further  said,  with 
reference  to  sanitary  arrangements  in  streets 
and  dwellings,  that  he  maintained  the  principle, 
in  which  he  had  been  much  opposed,  that  pro- 
perty had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and 
no  man  was  at  liberty  to  lay  out  his  capital  in 
a way  calculated  co  ruin  his  fellow-creatures. 
No  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lay  out  his 
money  in  erecting  houses  for  the  working 
classes  unless  they  were  made  suitable  for  the 
purpose  intended,  and  conducive  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  occupants.  He  was  there- 
fore anxious  to  obtain  from  Parliament  powers 
to  regulate  these  arrangements,  and  the  width 
of  streets,  &c.  Until  they  obtained  these  he 
had  no  great  hope  of  their  obtaining  their 
object,  and  securing  a healthy,  industrious, 
and  moral  population.  Sheriff  Bell  proposed 
the  opening  of  a third  house  for  single  females, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Wages  in  the  Building  Trades.— In 
a case  tried  at  the  County  Court,  Manchester, 
it  has  been  found  that  a workman  employed 
by  a joiner  and  builder  at  hour  work,  though 
engaged  nominally  by  the  week,  may  be  dis- 
charged without  a week’s  notice,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  week. 


Congregational  Chapel,  Caledo-  •:[ 
nian-road. — On  Tuesday  last  the  founda-  -I. 
tion-stone  of  a new  congregational  chapel  was  ilk 
laid  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Wire,  in  the  Caledonian-  I 
road,  Islington.  The  design,  which,  as  we  :{fl 
are  told,  is  Grecian  and  of  the  Ionic  order,  is  i ; j 
by  Mr.  A.  Trimen.  Mr.  Myers  has  con-  i- 
traded  to  erect  it  for  2,436/.  The  basement  is  ijt 
to  be  arranged  into  school  and  class-rooms,  in  . I 
which  600  children  may  be  taught. 

The  Dundee  Arch. — We  understand  that  t 
the  arch  projected  at  Dundee  in  1844,  to  com-  • 
memorate  the  Queen’s  visit  in  that  year,  is  i 
almost  completed.  It  is  of  solid  masonry,  with  i 
stairs  leading  to  the  summit ; the  style,  Nor-  • 
man,  with  ornaments  emblematic  of  the  inten- 
tion. The  structure  forms  a gateway  to  the 
principal  docks. 

A Carpet  for  the  ’51  Exhibition. — 
We  understand  that  a plan  for  the  working  of 
a carpet  to  be  exhibited  next  year,  has  been 
suggested  to  the  ladies  of  England  by  Mrs. 
Purcell,  of  New  Burlington-street.  A design 
of  considerable  elegance  has  been  made  by 
Mr.Gruner,and  we  trust  our  fair  countrywomen 
will  not  be  backward  in  bestowing  some  of  the 
labour  they  expend  on  the  furniture  of  their 
own  drawing-rooms,  to  produce  a specimen  of 
needlework  really  worthy  of  their  trouble,  and 
creditable  to  their  taste. 

The  Parish  Pump  in  St.  Bride’s,  9 
Fleet-street. — A committee  has  reported  n 
in  favour  of  a plan  considered  by  Mr.  Shaw,  || 
architect,  for  sinking  a well  near  the  church,  9 
with  a tank  under  one  of  its  vaults,  to  replace  9 
the  old  parish  pump,  supplied  from  a spring  y 
which  is  now  deteriorated  by  a sewer  in  Bride-  9 
lane,  for  which  damage  to  the  parish  pump  the  9 
Sewers  Commission  are  held  responsible.  9 
Various  objections  to  the  new  plan  were  9 
started  in  the  vestry,  particularly  as  to  injury  i 
to  the  church,  vicinity  of  grave-yard,  sewers,  9 
&c.,  and  the  report  was  at  length  ordered  to  1 
lie  on  the  table. 

Infringement  of  a Registered  De- 
sign.— The  defendant  in  a case  at  Guildhall, 
city,  has  been  fined  30/.  for  each  offence  com- 
mitted in  the  infringement  of  a design  for  a 
ventilating  pane  registered  by  a Liverpool  in- 
ventor. Some  modifications  of  the  invention 
had  been  adopted  by  the  defendant,  who  had 
been  previously  warned  to  desist  from  the  in- 
fringement. Costs,  10/.  over  and  above  the 
fines. 

The  Architectural  Association  will  !l 
hold  their  opening  conversazione  this,  Friday,  n 
evening,  the  4th  inst. 

Hot-Air  Apparatus. — Mr.  J.  Nasmyth,  || 
of  Lille,  France,  engineer,  has  patented,  II 
so  called,  improvements  which  consist  prin-  I 
cipally  in  a mode  of  heating  air  for  warming  j 
buildings,  apartments,  conservatories,  &c.,also  | 
for  drying  goods,  and  other  processes.  The  | 
apparatus  consists  of  a number  of  metallic  j 
chambers,  or,  more  properly,  channels,  sur-  • 
rounded  by  a furnace,  and  arranged  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  products  of  combustion 
and  heat  shall  play  around  them.  These 
chambers  are  open  at  bottom  to  admit  a cur- 
rent or  currents  of  air,  and  at  top  communi- 
cate with  pipes,  through  which  the  heated  air 
is  conveyed  and  applied  as  required.  This 
description  does  not  sound  very  well. 


TENDERS 


For  a Baptist  Chapel,  Hammersmith ; quantities  sup- 
lied.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  Architect. 

Piper  £3,330 

Smith  and  Appleford  3,100 

Bird  3,050 

Lucas  3,050 

Gammon 2,994 


For  Warehouse  in  Cannon-street,  City,  for  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Martyr,  and  George ; quantities  supplied.  Mr. 
A.  B.  BlenUarn,  Architect. 

Brass  and  Son  £4,829 

Hayward  aud  Nixou  4,500 

Gammon 4,493 

Taylor  (accepted) 4,4S0 


For  Buildings  for  Mr.  Cottrell,  corner  of  Park-street, 
Camden-town.  Mr.  Alfred  Newman,  Architect. 

Lawrence  and  Sons £2,734 

Sanders  aud  Woolcott 2,733 

I‘ Anson  2,555 

Pearce 2,302 

Batterbury 2,099 


For  Saint  John’s  National  Schools,  Portland-town. 
Messrs.  Garland  and  Christopher,  Architects. 

Clemeuce £2,380 

Myers  2,205 

Kolk 2,173 

Hollaud  2,130 

Piper  2,030 

Trego  1,993 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ” (the  height  from  the  pavement 
in  the  street  to  the  top  of  the  cross  on  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
is  understood  to  lie  40-1  feet),  “A  Detester  of  Hats," 
“Pythagoras,”  “Constant  Reader”  (compare  it  with 
dimensions  shown  by  plan),  “ M.  P.  out  of  work,”  “A 
Lady,”  “ G.  W.  Y.,”  “ J.  J.  L."  (wo  have  written  to 
him),  “Mr.  N.”  (wo  have  not  received  promised  de- 
scription), “W.  T.  P.”  (shall  appear),  “Friends  and 
Admirers,”  “E.  F.  L.,”  “T.  IT.  W.”  “T.  A.,”  " S. 
G.”  "W.  J.  W.”  (wo  are  unable  to  assist),  “Ionic,” 
“ J.  H.”  (we  shall  he  glad  to  have  the  use  of  the 
large  drawing),  “J.  R.  C.,"  “E.  T.,”  “Q.  Q.”  (too  fero- 
cious by  half),  “ W.  J.  T.”  (glass  tiles  may  ho  readily  ob- 
tained : the  glass  bricks  referred  to  we  do  not  remember), 
“G.  G.”  (unadvisable). 

Note. — The  Lich-gate,  recently  given  in  our  pages,  is  at 
Bougbton  Moncensie,  near  the  Bougliton  Stone  Quarry, 
about  five  miles  from  Maidstone. 

" Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  And  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
” Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  net  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

I EXHIBITION,  1851. — Authentic  VIEW  of 

the  BUILDING  in  I1YDE  PARK,  as  finally  approved  by 
her  Majesty's  Commissioners.  A magnificent  Engraving  on  Steel, 
nearly  two  feet  in  length,  showing  the  real  size  and  proportions  of 


.T ust,  published.  price  Sg.,  cloth  boards,  demv  12mo.. 

Useful  hints  on  ventilation, 

explanatory  of  its  leading  principles,  and  designed  to 
facilitate  their  application  to  all  kinds  of  buildings;  containing 
also  practical  information  on  the  use  of  gas  for  this  purpose. 

By  W.  WALKER.  Engineer. 

London:  SIMPKIN.  MARSHALL,  anil  Co.;  Manchester: 
J.  T.  PARKES,  89,  Market-street ; and  all  Booksellers. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Is. 

THE  ART  of  SKETCHING  from 

NATURE. 

By  THOMAS  ROWBOTH  AM.  Professor  of  Drawing  to  the 
Royal  Naval  School. 

With  25  Illustrations,  drawn  on  wood,  hy  Thomas  L.  Row- 
botham,  jun.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  and  engraved  by  Dalz'el. 

W1NSOR  and  NEWTON,  38.  Rathbone-placo. 
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EWS ! NEWS  ! NEWS  ! - 


- The  best, 

LLOYD': 

— ... „c  column., 

of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLO\rD, 
12,  Salisburv-squarc.  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 
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HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

No.  CLXXIV.  is  Published  THIS  DAY. 

I.  TICKNOR'S  HISTOR^oV SPANISH  LITERATURE. 
II.  ClIURCn  and  EDUCATION  in  WALES. 

III.  FORMS  of  SALUTATION. 

IV.  SIBERIA  and  CALIFORNIA. 

V.  MURE  on  the  LITERATURE  of  GREECE. 

VI.  METBOPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY’. 

VII.  ANECDOTES  of  the  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 
VIII.  COCHRANE’S  YOUNG  IT  AT  ~ 


for 


THE  ART-JOURNAL.  No.  148, 

OCTOBER,  contains  TWO  ENGRAVINGS  on  Steel, 
from  Pictures  in  the  VERNON  GALLERY— “ The  Interior  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Antwerp,’’  engraved  by  E.  Challis.  after 
D.  Roberts,  R.A. ; and  “ The  Battle  of  Borodino,”  eneraved  by 
J.  B.  Allen,  after  G.  .Tones,  R A.  Also,  a highly-finished  En- 
graving on  Steel,  hy  R.  A.  Artlett.  from  the  statue  of  “ The 
Dancing  Girl  Reposing,”  by  W.  C.  Marshall.  A. R.A.  Among  the 
numerous  woodcuts  contained  in  this  Number  are  “ The  Lion- 
Hunt,”  drawn  by  W.  Harvey  ; and  “ Lavinia's  Cottage,”  drawn  by 
T.  K.  Fairless. 

The  Literary  Contents  include  11  Art  in  the  House  of  Commons,” 
by  R.  N.  Wornum  ; “ The  Duty  of  our  Manufacturers  at.  the  pre- 
sent Crisis  ;”  “ The  Sale  of  the  late  King  of  Holland's  Pictures  ;” 
“ Foreign  Preparations  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  “ Memoir  of 

D.  0.  Hill.  K S.A.,”  with  a Portrait;  “ Obituary.  Sir  M.  A.  Slice. 
P.K.A.  “ The  Application  of  Science  to  the  Fine  and  Useful 
Arts,— Earthenware.”  by  R.  Hunt:  “ Visits  to  the  Manufacturing 
Districts,— Sheffield,”  illustrated  : “ Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art." 
illustrated  ; “ Paxton’s  Palace  of  Glass  ;"  " Ancient  Bronze  Vases." 
illustrated:  “Correspondence;"  “ Minor  Topics  of  the  Month;" 
“ Renews,”  &c.  fee. 

G,  VIRTUE  and  Co.,35,  Patemoster-row. 


K" 


FOR  1850. 

ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK  ; or.  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all 
i kinds  of  Artificers' work  : with  the  modern  practice  of  Measuring, 
i and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  eon- 
i struction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
. upon  the  present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an 
I Architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring 
5 Surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  Steel  Engravings  and 
[ numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo..  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

1 Loudon:  Published  hvT.  KELLY,  Paternoster-row:  SIMPKIN 
and  MARSHALL,  and  may  he  had  ufall  booksellers. 


Langston  scott’s  patent  oxide 

OF  ZINC.— An  innoxious  basis  for  all  paints  iu  lieu  of 
white  lead.  Equal  to  it  iu  body,  free  from  granulation.  Oxide  of 
zinc  may  he  applied  with  advantage  to  the  manufacture  of  ena- 
melled cards,  pnperhangings,  and  glazed  pottery  ware,  in  coach- 
panelling,  the  bleaching  of  lace.  Ac.  Ac.  Sold  hy  the  patentee 
through  his  agents.  Messrs.  GRAY  and  CO.,  27,  Commercial 
Chambers,  Mincing-lane— N.B.  Paints  and  all  articles  covered 
with  oxide  of  zinc  are  unchangeable  in  colour,  brilliant  in  effect, 
harmless  in  application,  economical  in  use. 


ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 
founders.  &e.,  and  in  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  and  roofings  of  all 
kinds,  and  nails  of  all  dimensions.  It  may  be  had  at  the  following 
Agents',  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  hand  :— 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co. ; Mr.  Charles  Jack  ; 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  John  Barwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwclchenbart  and  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Richard  Johnson  and  Brother. 

Leeds— Messrs.  J.  G.  and  T.  Heaps. 

Hull — Messrs.  J.  Parker  and  Sons. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 

Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  Co. 

Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  G.  Kiilston  and  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  aud  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luscombe,  Driscoll,  and  Co. 

Southampton— Mr.  W.  J.  Lefcuvre. 

Yarmouth— Messrs.  John  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  20  to  24  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
ings, which  come  at  least  one-tliird  cheaper  than  slate  coverings  ; 
and  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  years,  comes  two- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  if  the  zinc  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vieille  Montagu  - Zinc,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  thesurveyor  of  the 
Company  (for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 
be  given  of  its  durability.  — For  further  particulars  aud  prices, 
apply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  SC  li  MOLL,  General  Agent  for  England,  at 
the  Company's  Offices,  No.  12,  Manchestcr-buildiags,  Westminster- 
bridge,  London. 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIM  MS  (late  W illiam  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  HOARDS  nnd  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  ) inch  to  H inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sasli  Sills.  Mouldings  prepnred  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


Flooring.— Alfred  rosling  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  thePRICESof  hisDRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a,  quantity  of  freslilv  prepared  hoards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  aud  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— South wark- 
bridge  Wharf.  Bankside,  October,  1849. 


THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers'  Arms,  is  STILLING  SEASON RD  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scantling  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights'  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  ' 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash, 
a.  yellow,  per  sq. . . . . 29s. 


l.  spruoc,  per  sq.  . 


George  horatio  wilkinson. 

Timber  and  Mahogany  Merchant.  186,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
lias  always  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  and  thickness,  well  seasoned  nnd  ready 
for  use.  Timhcr  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices ; also  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plank,  board,  and  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 


8AW  MILLS.  GILLINGnAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle, 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepnred,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  hy  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  hy  the  Qrosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills,  Qillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  PlaniDg. 


GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

’l.S  PANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  nnd  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different,  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS.  PLANKS,  nnd  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  nnd 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  nil  thicknesses,  and 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices. 


PLATE  GLASS,  CHIMNEY  GLASSES, 

CARVING  and  GILDING.— GEO.  DONNE  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  his  extensive  premises  arc  replete  with  every  de- 
scription of  looking-glasses,  plate  glass  for  glazing,  rough  and 
Venetian  lockhcids.  perforated  glass.  Ac.— 155,  Lcadenhnll-street. 


PATENT  and  BRITISH  PLATE  GLASS. 

—JAMES  HETLEY  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  Prices 
for  the  above  will  he  sent  on  application  ; they  will  also,  on  receipt 
of  particulars,  furnish  Estimates  for  any  description  of  Glass  now 
manufactured— Patent  Plate.  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Win- 
do  w Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Soho-square,  London.  

HEAP  O RN AM ENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE. and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders.  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  forme-  ""ices  eourider- 
ablv.  Tliepricesarc  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  1 ER  1 OOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CII  AR  LES  LONQ, 
No.  1,  King-street.  Bakcr-strpct.  Portman-sqnare.-  Cash  only. 


I?  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

J • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
nnd  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  aud  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimate0,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass,— size,  SO  inches  hy  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company  s 
Hall ; to  he  seen  nt  their  wnrehou.se.  31 5. Oxford-street 


SOHO  PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET, 

PATENT  PLATE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE. 20,  Soho-square,  and  Ocorge-yard,  Crown-street  Soho.— 
ALFRED  OOSLETT  begs  to  inform  architects,  builders,  &c..  that 
lie  is  now  supplying  Relgian  Sheet  Glass,  of  large  size  nnd  very 
good  quality,  at  42s.  the  case  of  200  feet  (case  included),  ornamental 
glass  of  very  superior  designs  out  to  order  from  9d.  per  foot ; and 
thnt  lie  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
crown,  sheet,  patent  plate,  coloured  and  ornamental  glass,  cither  in 
crates,  as  manufactured,  or  cut  to  given  size. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  nnd  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  mid  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  Plainand  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  1 inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates.  & c.  &c.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours.  Oils,  Vumishcs,  Brushes,  fee. ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead; 
Lend  Pipe  from  j inch  to  41  inches  bore;  bolder.  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers’ nnd  Brass  Work  of  every  descnption,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament,  Shades,  Milk-pans,  1 ropa- 
gating  and  Bee  Glasses. -Address,  87,  Bisliopsgate-street  Without 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  15. 


The  royal  patent  decorative 

GLASS  WORKS.— The  Proprietor  begs  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Merchants.  Shippers,  Architects,  Builders,  the  Trade,  and 
the*  Public° generally,  to  his  VITRIFIED  LACE  PATTERN 
GLASS,  which  is  an  unique  and  beautiful  representation  of  Net  or 
Muslin  Curtain,  with  embroidered  borders.  Also  a large  assort- 
ment of  patterns  applicable  for  window  blinds.  1 lie  1 atent  De- 
corative Glass  adds  very  materially  to  the  decoration  of  apartments 
without  obstructing  the  light.  Specimens  of  every  description  can 
be  seen -at  the  Works,  21,  Castle  street,  Soirthwark-bn^ 
where  fr  tariff  may  be  obtained.— I . CARTERSERi  Resident 
Manager. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSURANCE  COM- 

PANY. 69,  Lombard-street. 

Chairman— SYDNEY  SM1RKE,  Esq.,  A. R.A. 

The  rates  for  both  fire  aud  life  assurance  are  as  low  as  can  with 
safety  he  taken.  The  premiums  for  life  assurance  made  payable 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and  all  parti- 
culars may  be  had  at  the  h;ad  office,  or  of  any  of  the  agents. 

JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


HTHE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

-®-  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital  500,0007. 

Lord  Wcnlock,  Escrick  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Sheriff-Button  Park, 

Robt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  ano  Co.,  York. 

Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  life  insurances,  aud  to  tnc  distinction  which  is 
made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  loot 


Age 

next 

birth- 

day. 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


Age 

birth- 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


* Example. — A Gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,0001.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
227.  10s. ; aud  a Lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
nu  annual  payment  of  197. 17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 


FIRE  INSURANCES  a 


l the 


where  no  appointments  have  been  made.  Applications  to  he  made 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN,  Actuary  aud  Secretary,  York;  or  to 
Mr.  HENRY  DINSDALE,  12,  Wellington-strcet,  Strand,  Agent 
for  London. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street  ; City  Branch : 2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings.— 
Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1.180.7222.  Annual 
Income,  148.0002.  Bouuscs  declared,  743.0002.  Claims  paid  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,0002. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 

IECTORS. 

HIRE,  E_,„  

.JUNE,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq.  Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 

George  Dacre,  Esq.  William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Alexander  Henderson,  M.D.  Apsley  Pcllatt,  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq.  George  Round,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  Bart  The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

The  Hoil  Arthur  kinuaird.  Capt.  William  John  Williams. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 
Phtsician.— John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague- 
strcct,  Moutague-squarc. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


Date  of 
Policy. 

Insured. 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 

£. 

£.  b.  d. 

£.  8.  d. 

1806 

2,500 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

1,222  2 0 

l.i  >00 

33  19  2 ditto 

1818 

1,000 

34  16  10  ditto 

114  18  10 

Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


1.882  12  1 
2,360  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


it  the  City  Branch  ; aud  at  the  head  Office,  No. 


VENTILATION— PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single  pulley  from  6s.  each;  with  leading  pulley,  from  6s.  6d_ 
These  Ventilators  are  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  of 
air  may  be  admitted  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment 
without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants ; and  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  not  impeded 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  most  required.— HAYWARD,  BROTHERS, 
sole  Manufacturers,  196,  Black  friars- road,  and  117,  Union-street, 
Borough  ; and  of  all  respectable  ironmongers,  builders,  &o. 

rTaRNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALVE, 


apartments 

generally. 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES  -SUBJ KCT  TO 
T11E  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

First  size.  11  by  A Second  size,  16  by  9 

Plain  Iron  Valve  r>  o ® J 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 0 6 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  lines  11  6 *“  " 

Ditto  with  Trellis-work 17  0 25  0 

Brass  Front,  laeqdj  or  bronzed  ..  11  6 19  6 

Ditto  with  Trelli-  work 19  0 27  u 

Ventilators  of  any  description  mode  to  order. 

Manufactured  by  HART  and  SONS.  S3,  54,  55.  Wych-street 
Strand,  London.— Post-office  orders  payable  at  180,  Strand. 
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TIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 


is  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS, planed  both  faces.  

lit  on  application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
v.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


1HE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 


Patronized  bv  Royalty,  tlie  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 

of  Einlr n J,J-  r’“‘ — *— 

. ...,  generally. 

^withstanding  the  vile 


Clergy.  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
— 10...0., n,„  ,.,io  and  infringements  of  his 


patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a hook  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  :is.  in  postage 
stamps.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings.  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 19  and  50,  Upper  Bclgravc-place. 


M 


ARBLE  SUPERSEDED.— Builders  and 


others  requiring  Chimucypicces,  should  see  the  Patent 
Marble  ones,  inferior  to  none  made,  and  at  one-lmlf  the  price 
usually  charged.  Call  and  sec  them,  and  judge  for  yourselves,  at 
the  Warehouse,  4,  Bishop's-court,  Old  Bailey.  Particulars  for- 
warded by  post,  if  i ' ’ 


TO  MASONS. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

-The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  at  their  Manufactory,  ESHER-8TREET,  near  Millbank, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz. 

] inch,  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot. 

1 inch,  at  Is.  4d.  „ 


VEINED  MARBLE.  — TO  MASONS, 

BUILDERS.  Sc.-NOW  on  SALE,  at  the  Marble 
Wood  Sawing  Mills.  Commercial-road.  Pimlico.  The  lat_ 
STOCK  in  London  of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the  fol- 
lowing low  prices  for  Cosh 

5 inch  la  3d.  per  foot  super. 

1 inch  Is.  fid. 

Sawing,  5d.  per  foot  super,  fetched  .and  delivered  ; Bardilln,  Dove, 
Black,  and  Gold  Statuary,  and  all  other  Marbles  in  general  use,  in 
slab  and  block,  equally  low. 


^SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 

Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS.  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

_ FONTS  from  01.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 


Udlc  arc  respectfully  Invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
nufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 


R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  transit  to  anv  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


TMTARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

,4-VJL.  _ BASIN-  - MARTIN  nnd  WOOD  solicit  the 


Mon  of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others',  to  their  stock'  of' 'Portland, 
• ork,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster.  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Sc.,  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head  stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  &o„  cut  to  order  ou  the  shortest 
notice.  Tnrpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northcn’s  Drain 
Pipm,  Syplmns.  An.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar.  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stun,  Ac.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


B 


ATH  STONE.  — RANDELL  and 

appointed  MARTIN 
M.  and  W.  beg  to 


SAUNDERS,  Quarrymcn,  Bath,  have  apt 

aud  WOOD  their  soft  agents  in  London.  M.  

inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
Kn£»nthe-,7m?U  aPPr°vcd  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STOWE  will  always  he  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great. 
Western  Railway  Station.  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  W Uarf,  Regetit’s-park  Basin. 


BATH  and  BOX  weather  stone.— 

HENRY  STONE.  QUARRYMAN  und  STONE  MER- 
cil  AN  T,  begs  to  inform  Architects.  Builders,  aud  others,  that  he 


still  continues  to  supply  the 

Stone. — 11.  S.  also  begs  to  onn. ... 

sive quarries  on  Box-liill,  from  whence  he 

extent,  the  best  Ground  Weather  Stone  u.lv  lca5,JUUU,0 
terms -IS. B.  Ashler.  Quoins,  aud  Rangework  out  to  order.— 6,  St. 
Mark  s-plocc,  Widoombe,  Bath. 


•mbe  Down  nnd  Lodge  Stile 
that  he  hns  opened  two  exten- 
able  to  supply,  to  any 
ll”  " reasonable 


RATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

, Railway  Station.  Paddington.— EDWARD  FLU  ESTER 
respectfully  informs  Builders.  Masons,  and  others,  that  lie  con- 
tinues- to  supply  the  Box-hill  Ground  Stone,  Corshamdown, 
Coombcdown.  nnd  Farleighdown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 
the  lowest  prices.  Pamswiek  Stone  in  blocks  and  slabs  of  anv 
thickness  always  on  hand.— N.B.  Stone  and  other  goods  lauded 
and  carted. 


EXTERNAL  WORKS.-LUARD.  BEEDHAM  aud  Co.’, 
'u.a£^J£.I2 Ur'lvU.’Xl .IV1’  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

’ ^ “ » the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 

colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 


AUBIGNY  STONL  ... 

Department.— Aubign.v  i 

t®*tui re  finer,  price  and  labour  of  workiug  about  tlie 
™?nArtNV19L-ni,Trl,N?<r<m'  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 


Ofllcc,  is.  South wark-square.  Borough. 


r*AEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

iv  Ahatt..irs,  Caen  (propridtairc  de  Carridres  il  Allomagnc) 
C4?-N  ^TONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  atALlc- 
inagne,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons  (free  of  expense)  from  tv,,, 
depflt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wlmrf.  14,  Fore-street,  Lime-house. 

taken  fur  any  quantities.— Cargoes  shipped  to  order, 
ft  p Part  of  the  coast,  on  the  same  terms.  -Apply 

X°  \ • FOUCARD  at  the  Office,  30.  Stouey-strcct.  Borough  Market- 
or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER,  at  the  Wharf.— Samples  to  be  seen,  and 
references  to  be  had,  at  Mr.  .MARSH’S,  No.  3,  Charlottc-row.incar 
the  Mansion  House. 


PATENT  STONE  MARBLING, 

ftn-SKNVsvW-18?  p.01'snI™'  '-r»M«i>  «,  com. 

iKEKS  tea®  ,"b"  •*  *«•  tmmmm,  to 


CEMENT,  PLASTER,  and  COMPOSE 

TION  ENRICHMENT  MANUFACTORY,  18,  Crown- 
street.  Finsbury-square,  London.— W 01.  SMART,  Jun.,  begs  to 
infonn  architects,  builders,  .and  the  trade  that  he  is  prepared  ‘ 
execute  works  of  any  magnitude  in  first-rate  style  and  finish  ... 
very  low  charges.  Architects’  designs  carefully  modelled  and 
truthfully  carried  out.  and  estimates  given  on  receipt  of  detailed 
drawings.  &c.— Wm.  SMART.  Jun.,  ARCHITECTURAL  MO- 
DELLER aud  ORNAM  ENTALIST,  18,  CROWN-STREET. 
FINSBURY,  London.  Established  in  the  family  three-fourths  of 
a century. 


TJELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  S 

IS  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-painfuil 
I- or  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE” 
CUT  STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  oi 
any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  os  well  as  Roman-.® 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8s.  15s.  and  21s.,  casks!® 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS,  a 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  that® 


c 


EM  ENT  MANUFACTURERS 


of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use.  will  keep  good  for  years,!-® 
*'  - ‘ -,ioa  Brilliant  black,  2&^il 


and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  

rich  browns,  2s.  !>d.  ; greeus  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 
<1.  HELL  and  Co., 2.  Wellington-street,  Goswell-street. 


;SEAI  STONE,  which  can  be  supplied  vc  ry  extensively.  Samples 
of  the  stone  may  be  seen,  and  further  particulars  known,  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  GEORGE  CLARK,  General  Stone  Agent,  De 
Hay  tor  Granite  Wharf,  llotherhithe,  London. 


' (THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL® 

-H-  STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & It.  MOBLEY’S  If 


BROCATELLO  MARBLE. — A fine  parcel 

of  this  rare  and  valuable  marble  lias  just  been  imported  in 
blocks  of  advantageous  sizes,  and  may  be  seen  at  tlie  wharf,  No.  17, 
Millbnnk-street,  Westminster. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTKACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works.  Stocktou.-ltUTTY  and 
VEREY  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lias  Lime  and  Cement  ns  usual  at  No.  2.  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only.  Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 


GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT.-AGBNTS. 

Messrs.  Freeman  and  Richardson,  «.  South-wharf,  Paddington. 

Mr.  T,  Wylie Liverpool. 

Wm.  and  E.  Knight Manchester. 

Mr.  G.  Brown  Glasgow. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison Chester. 

Mr.  E.  Cryer Oxford. 

Gibbs,  Cauuings,  and  Co.'s  Glazed  Pipes,  Bricks,  &o. 


English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
ARVINOS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES, ic.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  c 
pletc  for  fixing  In  the  country. 

The  Pnbl’  


iuuukio,  ear 

he  finest  Marble,  and  by  their  Process 

Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI 

cve“vBk?nd°of  fioC°4  «?ns’  ^p?’  C!\pital3-  Chimney-pieces,  and 
L8p2.rev,Wora’nthc  aPPfaraSce  of  the  finest 
rmnebt  Marble,  or  Polish  and  Preserve  the  Natural  Colour  of 


pS&JS™,  S'?  IH  of  Prices,  oca  ever, 

T! n ft, chnD  tu i n e d at  the  office,  fi,  Guiidhull-Chambers 

BasnigUaU-street,  City ; and  at  the  Offico  of  “ The  Builder.” 


Marble  Chimney-pieces — cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  nu  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


P1 


ORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 


the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  o 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  ns  a stucco  it  doe;  i 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colo 
Inc  Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  can 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 


trial  to  become  harder  and  strong- 

Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior 
necting  power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properti.  , 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  aud  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  arc 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-stroet, West- 
minster, and  36,  Soel-strect,  LiverpooL 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 


the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN, 


the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  Thin  Cement  lias  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 


. the  acti< 
qualities,  harder,  a 
Cement ; it  docs  i 
affected  by  any  atn 
ing  alike 


of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  oeincntitic..... 
d more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
-t  vegetate,  oxydate,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
ispheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  rcsist- 
**  • _d  heat  It  is  manufactured  to 


, - minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable tlie  Proprietors  challenge  competition. — Orders  received  bv 
ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  ami  Company,  at  their  Maniifoct*-- 


Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northfleet,  Keut.au  l tlu-ir  Wharf.Great  Scotlaud-yurd,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  DepOt,  -Ifi,  Hanovcr-street,  Liverpool. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PltOOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR  ? 

EXTERNAL  WORKS.— LUAUD.  BEEDHAM  nnd  f!n  P 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
inrs,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
ive  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a givcu  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  1SJ  por  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  au  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  it«  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  beiug 
less  than  ono-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  -.1'  full  THIRTY-TIIREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  und  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; nnd  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  STKYENSand  SON,  at  their  Plaster  aud  Cement  Works, 
18fi.  Drury-lane,  London  — Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  tlie  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-The  .attention 
of  the  trade  and  tlie  publio  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent -nid  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility, imperviousness.  and  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH.asa  substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  mav  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wasli  off ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  &c.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  tlie  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  ns  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities;  may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days; 
never  Misters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stoiie  ; 
ana  may  lie  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  arc  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  ou  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thamcs-strect,  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


warehouses  and  dwelling  in  Wood-street,  Gresham-street,  in  the  City,!  1 
lias  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story  ; altogether  el 
about- ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  liuilti  I 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  tbat  with 1 1 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  ti 
observe,  that  the  plasterers’ work  was  almost  invariably  followed  uj, 
on  thenoxtday  by  the  painters,  thereby  cnaMina  me  to  have  the  I 
buildiugs  complete  in  the  .shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business.'! 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of  I 
opinion,  that  tlie  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature  il 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to  if 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it  i 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  agreat  extent:, 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time; 
aud  the  quality  of  the  work  nre  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 

' i aud  Sons , Manufacturers, 


To  Messrs.  Clios.  1 


Nine  Elms. 


Gl  REY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers, 

* Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  Reigntc,  beg  to  oiler  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cosh  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  Gs.  Od.  per  Yard,  or22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Mauure  4s.  nd.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  ....  Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  3a  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  nnd  put  ou  the  Railway  for 
nil  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  liucs  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
tlie  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations,  and 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery ;— 7s.  p»r  yaTd  at  the  stations 
works  ; 8a  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles  ; in  not  less  than 
2-yard  qunutitica  Booking.  2s.  per  yard  ; is.  per  yard  ottif  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Qualitv  is  warranted  to  be 
tlie  Best. —Address.  Merstham,  near  Reig, ate,  Croydon;  or  Youl’s- 
placo.  Old  Kent-rond. 


HERTSLETand  Co.,ADELPHI  WHARF, 

STRAND. 

^ MEMEL  TIMBER,  60s.  per  load;  average  length,  30  feet;! 

HOLLOW  BRICKS.— nertslct’s  Patent,  for  fire-proof  parti-! 
turns,  greenhouses,  Ac.  Fire-bricks.  55s.  per  thousand. 

DOUBLE  SOCKET  JUNCTIONS  FOR  PIPES,  Jcc.-IIcrtsletU 
Patent. 

BEST  COALS.  21s.  per  ton,  full  weight  and  well  screened. 
llEKTSLET  and  Co.,  Adelphi  Wharf,  Strand. 


The  patent  architectural 

ROOFING  TILES  are  strongly  recommended  as  an  im- 
proved system  of  roofing,  and,  from  tlieir  extremely  light  and 
clcg-int  appearance,  ave  peculiarly  adapted  for  covering  Churches, 
I ’ursouage-houses,  Schools,  Ornamental  and  other  Villas.  A mate- 
rial feature  of  these  Tiles  is  their  economy;  they  are  as  cheap  as 
ordinary  slating,  and  do  not  require  stronger  timbers.  Every  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Offices,  No.  158,  Strand,  where  specimens  of  the  Tiles  may  be  seen. 


{ TKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 


has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unlit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  stale,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
aud  SONS.Millbank-strect,  Westminster. 


MINTON  and  CO.'S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  he.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alliam- 
brie  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  nnd  Hearths, 
Covings  for  Grates,  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  aud  Ornamental 


'i  lies  fur  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges  may  he  had  in  great 
variety  nt  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-place,  Biackfriars-bridgc, 
Loudon,  and  at  their  Manufactory,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire 


w 


HITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 


csccnt,  Newington  Butts. 

N.B  COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS,  and  KENTISn  RAG- 
STONE  direct  from  the  Quarries,  at  reduced  price. 


Bricks.— 8oo,ooo  capital  old  bricks 

now  being  taken  down  for  the  various  Improvements  and 
New  Streets,  aud  are  TO  BE  SOLD  at  remarkably  low  prices.— 
’-’or  particulars  apply  to  BENJAMIN  GOODMAN,  Dealer  in  Old 
Juilding  Materials,  Cambridge-road,  Mile-end. 


Red  bricks.— oo.ooo  red  bricks, 

of  good  quality,  to  be  SOLD  at-  a low  price  for  cash.— Apply 
by  letter  i prepaid),  with  real  name  [and  address,  to  A.  B.,  No.  1a, 
Albert-street.  Kennington-road. 


KED-FACING  KILN  BRICKS  of  supe- 

rior colour  and  quality  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at 


C-royde 

tiou  beyond  towards  London,  nnd  at  the  Bricklayers’ Arms  station, 
?*40s.  per  cask.— Apply  to  the  Foreman  of  the  Brick  aud  Tile 
'Yorks,  Merstham,  near  Keigatc,  or  to  the  proprietor  at  Bell-street, 
Reigate.  Specimens  mny  be  seen  at  the  ofiice  of”  The  Builder,"  * 


’ 


York -street.  Covent-garden. 


WARD  and  Co.,  HONDURAS  WHARF, 

BA  N KSIDE,  aud  JAMAICA  COFFEE-HOUSE,  CORN- 
HILL,  LONDON. 

Fire  Bricks,  best,  fi5s.  per  thousand  ; Stock  Bricks.  27a  ; Country 
Pan  Tiles,  Oils. ; Plain,  32a  fid. ; 12  and  9 in.  Flooring  ditto,  very 
bright  and  red.  Paving.  Crown,  and  Circular  Fire  Bricks.  Stour- 
bridge, Newcastle,  nnd  Welsh  Bricks;  ditto  Lumps,  Tiles,  Shield- 
guards,  l’attcm-good3  ; Clay,  Loam,  &c.  of  the  host  sort,  aud 
cheaper  than  any  other  house;  *aiid  Ballast:  Sanitary  Pipes; 
Dutch  and  English  Cliukcrs ; Suffolk  Facings,  White  and  Red; 


Patent  Malting  Tiles,  Ac.  Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BRICKS. — In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  II.  DODD  is  enabled  to  oftcr  his  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City,  H.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  aud  to  judge  for  thcmselvea 

Marie  Cuttera 80a  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  CiL  „ 

Pale  Seconds 5ns.  „ 

Paviors 42s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  „ 

Marie  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  aud  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  arc  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  largo  proportion  of  tlie  Stocks  being  suitable 
' ' mil  lacing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 


where within  two  miles  of  the  f. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DOdD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house. 
Hoxtou  Brickfields,  Grange- walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Brauch, 


N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  oonstautiy  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  whore  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sauu. 


I FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS  DUTY 

FREE.— NOTICE  OF  REMO VAL.— In  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  their  Trade,  Messrs.  MARKS  have  removed  from 
Prince's-strcet,  Lcicester-square,  to  very  extensive  manufacturing 
premises,  2,  Great  Queen-street.  Lincoln's-inn-fields,and31,  l’arker- 
street,  Drury-lane,  where,  in  addition  to  their  usual  Large  Stock  of 
Parisian  Papers,  they  are  now  printing  First  Class  French  Designs 
from  Is.  to  la  (Jd.  per  piece  of  12  yards.  Oaks,  Marble,  lie.  from  9d. 
Flocks,  Satins,  aud  all  others  equally  low.  French  Papers  ex- 
ported in  Bond,  and  Country  aud  Building  Orders  executed  with 
despatch. 

APER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER7! 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
Tlie  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers 3d.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drairing 

aud  dining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers fid.  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  (id.  „ 

Ditto  aud  Flock  2s.  Od.  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  451,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1859. 
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SATURDA  Y,  OCTOBER  12,  1850. 


HOSE  who  alarm  may  be  ex- 
pected to  re-assure,  when  the 
danger  is  over.  In  our  paper  of 
the  28  th  ult.  we  inserted  four- 
and-twenty  lines  from  a corre- 
spondent, directing  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
instead  of  continued  iron  palisades  in  front  of 
the  new  British  Museum,  as  originally  in- 
tended, a high  stone  wall  was  to  be  erected  at 
each  end  of  the  enclosure  in  Great  Russell- 
street,  extending  some  yards  beyond  the  resi- 
dences which  are  unluckily  tacked  on  to  the 
structure.  Our  contemporaries  of  the  daily 
press  reprinted  and  commented  on  the  letter  ; 
our  powerful  and  ready  ally.  The  Times,  in  par- 
ticular, brought  its  broadside  to  hear  on  the 
proposed  change ; and  the  result,  we  are  glad 
now  to  be  able  to  state,  is,  that  the  walls  are 
given  up,  and  that  the  original  plan  will  be  re- 
verted to.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  we 
heartily  congratulate  the  public  and  the  trus- 
tees on  the  determination  of  this  question. 
The  wall  would  have  been  a great  eyesore, 
especially  at  the  Montague-street  corner,  and 
would  have  blocked  up  the  place  most  unne- 
cessarily and  injuriously. 

The  public,  or  rather  their  representatives, 
should  take  warning  from  this  occurrence,  and 
insist,  with  regard  to  public  buildings  and 
works,  in  which  their  honour,  convenience, 
and  instruction  are  concerned,  and  for  which 
they  find  the  money,  on  knowing  exactly 
what  is  going  to  be  done  before  the 
works  are  commenced.  Had  this  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Museum  itself,  that  building, 
stately  and  noble  as  it  will  be  when  completed, 
would  have  been  very  different  in  character 
and  arrangement, — much  more  convenient 
and  spacious,  and  much  less  costly,  as  com- 
pared with  commodiousness  and  extent.  The 
public  have  a right  to  be  informed  on  such 
matters.  The  haughty  reserve  and  mystifica- 
tion of  officials  is  most  improper  and  in- 
jurious, and  ought  not  to  be  permitted : they 
should  be  quietly  informed,  and  made  to 
understand  it  too,  that  they  are  the  servants  of 
the  public,  the  dispensers  of  the  public  money, 
the  guardians  of  the  public  honour,  and, 

! not  merely  have  no  right  to  pooh-pooh  and 
i disregard  those  who  have  placed  them  in  that 
] position,  hut  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  sooner  this  understanding  is  arrived  at 

I the  better  for  all  parties.  What  the  duty  and 
] policy  of  the  public,  on  their  side,  is,  in  respect 
( of  national  works,  we  told  them  not  long  ago. 

But  we  would  return  to  the  subject  that  led 
t to  this  observation,  in  order  to  remove  a 
i misconception  which  prevails.  Our  corre- 
s spondent,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  ascribed 
i the  proposal  to  erect  the  walls  to  an  objection 
c on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
v wings,  to  the  publicity  which  an  iron  railing 
v would  give  to  their  dwellings,  and  the  officers 
o of  the  Museum  have,  in  consequence,  been 
n much  abused  by  writers  in  the  daily  papers. 

II  Now  that  one  or  two  of  the  officers  of  that 
e establishment  would  treat  with  very  little  at- 
tention the  opinion  of  the  public,  as  compared 
v,  with  their  own  comfort,  and  have  a very  wrong 
n notion  of  their  position,  we  are  not  disposed 
tcto  deny.  An  officer  who,  putting  his  hands 


into  his  pockets  and  bridling  up,  could  say, 
as  one  did  say,  to  a very  respectable  foreign 
architect  who,  armed  with  the  name  of  another 
of  the  officers  of  different  mould,  had  found 
his  way  into  the  Gallery  of  Antiquities  one 
Saturday, — " Sir,  we  will  not  allow  any  one  to 
run  about  our  house  on  a Saturday,” — will  be 
none  the  worse  for  some  gentle  reminders  of 
his  real  position,  and  a hint  which  may  regu- 
late his  future  bearing.  But  in  the  present 
case,  we  learn  that  the  officers  of  the  Museum 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  proposi- 
tion ; and  it  is  not  fair,  therefore,  that  they 
should  bear  the  blame. 

The  proposition  emanated  solely  from  the 
architect,  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke, and  was  prompted 
partly  by  desire  to  get  over  what  he  considered 
a difficulty  in  the  shape  of  the  front  ground  at 
the  west  end  (next  the  houses  in  Great  Russell- 
street),  and  to  mask  what  is  certainly  a very 
ugly  part  of  the  building.  He  was  also  regu- 
lated by  the  stipulated  position  of  four  pedes- 
tals in  the  line  of  the  enclosure,  which  are  to 
receive  statues.  It  was  simply  a question  of 
judgment ; and  the  trustees  yielded  to  views, 
which  both  the  architect  and  they  have  now 
withdrawn  on  reconsideration. 

The  statues  to  be  set  up  will  be  of  Newton 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Bacon  : models  have 
already  been  made  for  them  by  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  who,  it  seems,  whether  justly  or 
not,  considering  how  few  opportunities  the 
sculptor  has  in  England,  is  to  execute  them 
all.  The  pedestals  are  in  hand. 

A portion  of  the  sculpture  for  the  tympanum 
of  the  pediment  is  now  on  the  premises.  This 
is  also  by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  and  re- 
presents the  progress  of  man  from  a time 
when,  wild  in  woods,  the  native  savage  ran,  up  to 
the  highest  state  of  intellectual  advancement. 
The  part  already  there  is  executed  in  a broad, 
bold  style,  in  Portland  stone,  and  promises  to 
be  effective  in  its  place.  This  sculpture,  the 
antefixae,  and  the  intended  groups  at  foot  of 
the  central  portico,  may  he  expected  to  give 
what  the  edifice  at  present  very  much  wants 
externally,— life  and  movement. 


A WORD  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
WINDOW  IN  ANGLO-CLASSIC  DESIGN* 

The  office  or  function  of  the  window  is  not 
a more  important  one  in  the  pointed  style  than 
it  is  in  the  classic : it  has  as  strong  a claim  to 
consideration  and  character  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other,  and  therefore  no  good  and  sufficient 
reason  can  be  assigned  why,  while  the  jambs 
of  the  Gothic  window  enshrine  a labyrinth  of 
beauty  and  intricacy  of  decoration,  the  filling 
up  of  the  classic  window  should  be  entirely 
neglected  in  the  way  of  design.  I say  neglected, 
but  it  seems  worse  than  neglected : not  only 
have  imagination,  taste,  artistic  feeling,  had  no 
part  in  the  design,  but  it  is  positively  marred 
by  the  sash  in  common  use.  The  straight 
sash  bars,  dividing  it  into  a series  of  equal 
squares,  do  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
humblest  cottage,  but  in  an  architectural  com- 
position they  are  an  injury  : sash  bars  appear 
as  decided  lines,  more  harsh  and  cutting  than 
the  design  elsewhere  exhibits.  Around,  the 
lines  are  the  boundaries  of  superficies,  but 
here  they  harshly  cut  up  and  separate.  In 
short,  in  most  instances  a spectator,  ignorant 
of  the  custom,  would  be  led  to  conclude  that 
the  architect  had  abandoned  this  portion  of  the 
facade  to  the  joiner,  who  had  filled  it  up  in  the 
cheapest  manner  he  could.  In  Gothic  art  the 
window  tracery  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  : it  was  made  either  a part  of  the 
system  of  the  wall  tracery  even  of  the  richest 
interiors,  or  it  became  the  prime  object,  and 
sometimes  the  sole  object,  of  decoration,  which 
was  concentrated  upon  it.  What,  therefore, 
would  be  the  appearance  of  the  great  cathedrals 
and  other  buildings,  either  from  within  or  with- 
out, if  their  windows,  with  their  storied  panes, 

* See  p.  471,  ante. 


their  stained  glass,  their  perforated  heads, 
were  taken  out  ? 

This  is,  indeed,  a strange  anomaly  in  our 
Anglo-classic  pile : the  resources  of  decoration 
have  been  lavished  on  the  frame,  not  on  the 
picture.  The  architect  has  elsewhere,  per- 
haps, seized  every  opportunity  to  exhibit  lux- 
uriance of  imagination,  purity  of  taste,  and 
refinement  of  feeling ; but  within  the  jambs  of 
the  window  neither  mind  nor  feeling  have  en- 
tered. Straight  parallel  lines  are  oft-times 
deemed  too  rude  in  the  slating  of  a lodge. 
We  must  have  fancy  slating,  geometrical  graces 
of  form,  in  our  roofs,  while  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  front  is  slighted. 

But  the  window  has  to  do  with  more  than 
the  exterior  decoration : it  is  seen  on  both 
sides : it  is  a feature  of  the  interior  as  well  as 
of  the  exterior,— the  link  connecting  them, — 
the  part  from  which  Imagination  weaves  her 
web  of  conjecture  regarding  the  interior.  If 
any  sacrifice,  therefore,  be  made  to  beauty,  it 
should  be  here ; and  to  the  window  should  be 
given  a tone  corresponding  to  the  supposed 
elegance  and  refinement  within.  I know  that 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  classic  architec- 
ture must  be  borne  in  mind,  but  design  might 
be  introduced  into  a classic  window  without 
doing  violence  to  either.  Its  appearance  from 
within  is  as  little  to  be  disregarded  as  its 
aspect  from  without.  What  avails  the  elabo- 
rate floorcloth  and  ceiling  of  the  drawing- 
room, the  pictorial  embellishment  of  the  walls, 
panelled  and  gilded  decorations,  while  the 
window  is  plainness — nay,  ugliness — itself? 

I have  above  contrasted  our  common  sliding 
sash  with  pointed  windows  only ; but  not 
only  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but  the  domes- 
tic Tudor,  Elizabethan,  and  other  styles,  on 
this  point  reprove  us.  The  bays  and  oriels, 
mullions  and  casements,  of  our  old  mansions 
are  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  design. 
Compare  our  present  windows  with  those  of 
Venice,  with  those  of  the  old  Venetian  houses 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the 
palaced  streets  of  Valetta ! The  lower  win- 
dows of  our  ancient  street  architecture  were 
many  of  them  gems  of  artistic  taste  1 Many 
beautiful  specimens  yet  remaining  of  the  old 
timber  buildings,  erected  centuries  ago,  show 
what  careful  objects  of  design  were  the  win- 
dows : divided  by  mullions  into  elegantly  pro- 
portioned lights,  with  fanciful  heads,  they  are 
invariably  the  most  agreeable  objects  in  the 
design,  and  might  make  us  blush  for  our  pre- 
sent practice — a practice  than  which  anything 
more  unarcliitectural  or  ungeometrical  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  No  division  could 
be  less  artistic  than  these  sashes.  There 
is  nothing  more  barbarous  in  any  Romane'Sque 
style,  however  infantine;  and  nothing  but 
aesthetic  blindness,  added  to  exaggerated 
notions  of  their  utility,  could  have  procured 
their  toleration. 

I admit  that  they  possess  some  advantages  : 
they  may  be  made  completely  weather-proof, 
and  do  not  soon  get  out  of  order;  but 
their  unsightliness  is  too  great ; and  no  ar- 
chitect of  genuine  feeling  for  the  beauti- 
ful, ifleft  to  himself,  would,  even  in  a private 
dwelling,  make  use  of  them.  With  the  verti- 
cally sliding  arrangement  I necessarily  asso- 
ciate the  ordinary  division  into  equal  squares  ; 
for  the  unsightly  overhanging  of  the  upper 
sheet,  and  the  exposure  of  cord  and  pulleys, 
render  the  window  unworthy  the  expense  of 
any  geometrical  or  fanciful  division  of  each 
sash. 

But  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  a reforma- 
tion on  this  head.  We  are  not  indissolubly 
wedded  to  the  practice.  Excellent  substitutes 
might  be  devised.  French  casement  sashes  in 
buildings  of  a domestic  character  are  as  tasteful 
as  the  others  are  tasteless  : they  are  eminently 
harmonious  with  classic  architecture,  and  are  a 
?ood  receptacle  for  plate-glass.  In  general,  I 
enow  they  are  not  made  water-tight  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  circumstance  is  used  as  a ground 
of  objection  to  them ; but  they  can  be  made 
perfectly  impervious  to  the  weather,  and  have 
)een  so  made  in  England  as  well  as  in  France. 

I know  of  no  serious  objection  to  this  plan. 
No  matter  what  the  size  or  proportion  of  the 
window  opening,  it  can  be  so  divided,  both 
ways,  by  mullions  and  transoms,  as  to  have 
the  casements  of  a proper  size,  or  sufficiently 
small  to  open  without  inconvenience ; whereas 
in  sliding  windows,  if  short,  the  sheets  run 
badly,  and  get  out  of  order.  Besides  this. 
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French  casements,  when  opening,  as  they 
should  and  may  do,  inwards,  are  more  easily 
cleaned  than  the  sliding  sashes,  and  possess 
the  additional  and  well-known  advantage  of 
affording  egress  on  to  a balcony  or  lawn. 

But  there  are  buildings  where  arrangements 
for  opening  are  not  called  for.  Public  edifices 
generally  require  only  a small  upper  casement 
for  ventilation,  and  in  such  there  is  greater 
scope  for  ornamental  design  in  the  division 
into  panes, — a scope, indeed,  that  seems  infinite. 
Nature  suggests  innumerable  ideas  and  images, 
forms  and  combinations  of  forms,  that  could 
be  worked  up  and  introduced  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  style.  There  are  geometrical 
designs  in  pointed  buildings  that  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  horizontal  or  classic. 
Whereas  the  cross-barred,  wooden  grating 
now  in  use  would  be  a discordancy  in  any 
style.  Without  wishing  to  encroach  upon 
Gothic  design,  I would  ask,  why  should  not 
the  classic  sash  in  public  buildings, — our  halls, 
galleries,  churches,  palaces, — have  lines  in  all 
respects  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  the  cathedral 
window?  Why  should  it  exhibit  such  a 
paucity,  such  a dearth  of  design,  imagination, 
and"  taste  ? Why  should  not  geometry  and 
nature  be  called  in  here  as  well  as  in  Gothic 
Arabian,  &c.  ? and  why  not  seek  our  types  also 
among  the  flowers  of  the  field  ? How  beauti- 
ful are  some  Arabian  and  Persian  windows — the 
latticed  casement  of  “ cool  kiosk  and  bower  \” 
To  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  mid-day  sun  has 
“ streamed  through  emeralds  and  topazes, 
dazzling  the  sight,  tinting  sombre  crocket  and 
pier  with  rainbow  hues.”  And  glass  staining 
and  painting,  from  the  simplest  bordering  to 
the  highest  pictorial  embellishment  and  illus- 
tration, is  as  applicable  to  the  classic  window 
as  to  the  Gothic.  It  must  be  used,  however, 
n a manner  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
and  made  to  appeal  to  and  gratify  the  judgment 
as  well  as  theimagination.  In  replyto  thevarious 
questions  just  started,  the  increase  of  expense 
could  not  be  consistently  urged,  for  such  a 
'•onsideration  is  as  applicable  to  the  Gothic 
.s  to  the  classic,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
latter  as  to  the  window.  Economy  should  not 
operate  to  the  decoration  of  minor  parts,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  major  ones.  But  economy 
has  less  to  do  with  public  than  with  private 
buildings,  and  it  is  at  the  former  my  remarks 
are  chiefly  aimed.  Liberality  is  expedient  in  a 
public  building,  which  should,  at  whatever 
cost,  faithfully  represent  the  institution  to 
which  it  is  devoted,  and  impress  by  analogy 
:ts  image  on  the  mind. 

Our  present  mode,  among  other  disadvan- 
tages, too  much  restricts  us  to  certain  propor- 
tions of  window  : I mean  proportion  of  length 
to  breadth.  In  short  windows  the  sashes  slide 
badly,  and  get  out  of  order.  Besides,  large 
windows,  as  broad  as  high,  or  broader,  look 
ungraceful.  In  the  Tudor  style  the  division, 
by  mullions,  into  lights,  more  or  less  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  width,  gives  more  latitude 
in  the  general  proportion,  or  renders  almost 
any  proportion  pleasing;  and  in  this  it  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  present  system.  In 
truth,  many  hints  for  improvement  in  our 
windows  might  be  taken  from  Gothic  buildings, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic.  Of  the 
grouping  of  windows  they  furnish  us  with  ex- 
cellent examples,  from  the  early  lancet  window 
to  the  many  lights  of  the  Tudor  style. 

Attention  to  the  due  ornamentation  of  the 
window  would  render  us  more  independent  of 
columnar  decoration  in  the  general  design  of 
the  edifice.  A row  of  handsome  windows, 
with  appropriate  dressings,  would  have  a 
powerful  effect  of  themselves,  and  give  due 
character  to  the  building,  without  any  non- 
essential  or  adopted  features;  while  more 
irregularity  might,  when  requisite  or  useful,  be 
admitted  into  the  design  : the  window,  for 
instance,  might  be  placed  with  greater  eye  to 
convenience,  provided  we  made  it  in  itself  an 
ornamental  object.  And  further,  windows 
would  be  handsome  and  effective  objects  inde- 
pendent of  the  dressings  : at  least,  a very  slight 
moulding  would  be  all  that,  in  ordinary  cases, 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
picturesque  beauty  should,  in  some  degree, 
fade  before  those  scientific  discoveries,  mechan- 
ical inventions,  and  improvements  which  add 
to  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  life.  It 
does  so  probably  by  an  operation  of  the  law  of 
compensation  : “for  every  thing  you  gain  you 


lose  something,  and  for  every  thing  you  have 
missed  you  have  gained  something  else and 
such,  1 consider,  has  been  the  case  in  reference 
to  plate-glass.  One  square  in  a window,  or  a 
series  of  large  squares,  looks  chaste  and 
elegant,  and  is  appropriate  to  some  designs ; 
but  generally  it  is  not  equal,  in  pictorial  quali- 
ties, to  some  older  methods,  as  every  artist 
knows.  I do  not  say  that  we  should  not  avail 
ourselves  of  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
of  science : plate-glass  may  be,  and  is,  very 
extensively  used  amongst  us,  even  in  Gothic 
and  Elizabethan  architecture ; and  we  should 
gratefully  receive  from  the  hand  of  science 
what  new  material  will  contribute  to  the  con- 
venience and  pleasure  of  our  abodes  ; but  amid 
the  changing  requirements  of  habit  and  usage, 
and  their  supply,  we  should  not  lose  sight  ol 
the  eternal  principles  of  beauty.  Beauty  is 
also  a want  of  our  nature,  and  a regard  for  it 
should  in  some  measure  qualify,  or  at  least 
modify,  our  use  of  new  inventions.  Many 
artists  (by  which  I mean  painters  and  sculptors) 
and  other  votaries  of  the  abstractly  beautiful, 
look,  I believe,  with  a somewhat  jealous  eye 
on  the  present  extensive  use  of  plate-glass, 
and  rather  regret  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
lead  lights.  And  certainly  whatever  advantages 
the  former  possesses,  the  latter,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  were  more  picturesque.  The  architect 
differs  from  the  painter,  in  respect  of  taste, 
chiefly  by  his  having  a greater  regard  for  the 
useful,  which  the  artist  is  too  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  in  judging  of  architectural  works;  but  the 
architect  should  nevertheless  have  as  strong  a 
feeling  for  the  beautiful  as  any  other  follower 
of  the  goddess,  and  he  should  secure  the  useful 
with  as  little  sacrifice  of  beauty  as  possible. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  respective 
claims  of  the  old  and  of  the  present  practice 
to  our  notice.  Besides  the  minuteness  of  divi- 
sion, contributing,  by  means  of  contrast,  to 
greatness  of  effect  in  the  surrounding  parts, 
the  filling  in  of  the  old  diamond  panes  was 
like  adding  an  enrichment  to  the  building  : like 
tracery  or  tabernacle  work,  and  their  varied 
angles  of  reflection, it  secured  a play  of  light  and 
shade,  and  produced  a sparkling  in  the  rays  of 
heaven,  a rebeaming  of  sun  and  sky,  that  might 
rival  the  surface  of  the  glassy  lake  itself.  I 
have  seen  effects  on  old  lead  lights  in  Italian 
churches,  for  which  the  elegance  of  plate- glass 
is  but  an  indifferent  substitute. 

In  the  present  method,  on  the  contrary,  the 
window  opening  is  merely  filled  in  with  a rude 
cross-barred  wooden  grating,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  squares  of  conspicuous  dimen- 
sions, and  made  to  exhibit  nothing  but  equal 
panes  of  glass  and  harsh  parallel  lines.  Now, 
parallel  lines  are  pleasing  enough  where,  by 
means  of  the  perspective,  their  distances  ap- 
pear to  diminish,  and  the  lines  themselves  to 
converge  as  in  rustication,  but  in  windows 
they  are  too  short  for  this  effect.  When  their 
distance  is  so  small  that  the  whole  at  a proper 
point  of  view  would  look  like  network  or 
texture,  these  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
lines  may  also  be  tolerated;  but  on  a large 
scale  they  have  a bad  effect,  and  must  ever 
present  in  themselves  a rude  and  common- 
place appearance,  inferior  to  that  of  almost 
every  other  arrangement.  But  the  great  ob- 
jection is,  that,  in  such  division  of  a window, 
no  mind,  no  artistic  feeling,  nor  design,  is 
manifested, — no  law  of  beauty  is  recognised, — 
and  the  window  is  consequently  cut  off  from 
all  participation  in  the  general  character  of  the 
building,  and  has  no  relation  to  other  parts  of 
the  design. 

The  practice  I believe,  however,  originated, 
not  so  much  in  a narrow  view  of  architecture, 
which  should  combine  beauty  with  usefulness, 
as  from  a mistaken  idea  of  beauty,  for  which, 
with  some,  simplicity  is  a synonyme.  Now, 
simplicity  is  but  an  ingredient,  and  a subordi- 
nate one,  of  beauty.  Many  are  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  the  beautiful : there  must 
be  a due  subordination  of  parts, — gradation, 
contrast,  variety, — intricacy,  even,  is  a quality 
of  beauty.  Variety  is  the  chief  ingredient : 
simplicity  and  uniformity  are  qualities  called 
in  to  keep  it  from  running  into  confusion.  It 
is  a due  balance  of  these  qualities  that  produces 
beauty. 

I am  far  from  advocating  a return  to  any 
ancient  practice ; but,  a beauty  having  gone, 
1 would  suggest  its  loss  as  a motive  for  ex- 
erting the  imagination  to  conceive  a substitute, 
consonant  with  and  worthy  of  our  new  means 
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and  appliances.  In  doing  this,  the  facilities  If 
presented  by  cast-iron  should  not  be  forgotten.  | 
I have  seen  the  common  sliding  sash  intro-  jj 
duced  even  in  buildings  where  the  display  of  u 
pure  Greek  design,  rather  than  any  adaptation  I 
of  ancient  elements  or  expression  of  modern  I 
purpose,  was  the  object  of  the  architect.  Now  | 
there  are  some  critical  eyes  so  fastidious  as  to  I 

be  offended  by  the  association  of  a window  of  I 

any  kind  with  pure  Greek  design.  I believe  I 

the  window  to  be  as  proper  as  the  roof,  but  I 

the  character  of  our  sash  is  well  calculated  to  I 
foster  prejudices  against  the  whole. 

Something  different  to  the  present  window,  I 
I am  convinced,  our  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  I 
in  all  its  adaptations,  demands.  To  me  the  I 
rich  antique  dressings  in  most  instances  ap-  I 
pear  thrown  away,  for  they  only  embellish,  to  I 
say  the  least,  a void — a nonentity.  This  is  I 
one  of  the  few  departments  of  the  art  in  which  I 
we  have  no  ancient  example  or  model,  but  I 
assuredly  our  present  practice  is  opposed  to 
those  principles  of  adjustment  which  guided 
the  ancients  in  every  department  of  their  works,  I 
and  to  the  relations  which  essentially  constitute  I 
architectural  beauty.  Had  the  Romans  pos-  I 
sessed  our  means,  in  the  way  of  glazing  I 
materials,  for  filling  up  their  window  apertures,  I 
they  would  have  brought  a little  more  feeling  I 
and  imagination  to  bear  upon  it ; and  something  I 
more  of  the  magic  beauty  of  form  than  we  I 
have  exhibited  would  have  resulted  in  their  D 
sashes.  In  fact,  I believe  the  classic  window  || 
affords  the  greatest  scope  for  beauty,  though  I 
it  has  hitherto  had  no  place  in  our  design.  It  I 
is  a germ  of  life,  and  grace,  and  expression,  I 
hitherto  dead,  and  that  has  yet  to  be  unfolded  I 
to  the  day. 

It  would  seem  as  if  architects  generally  felt  I 
the  inconsistency  of  their  treatment  of  the  I 
window ; for,  in  competition  drawings,  we  I 
usually  find  the  sashes  are  left  out,  as  if  they  1 
were  not  deemed  likely  to  improve  the  design,  I 
—very  different  from  the  case  of  the  Gothic  n 
window,  which  is  considered  essential,  and  is  I 
calculated  upon  and  brought  into  requisition 
accordingly.  In  truth,  it  is  only  the  effect  of 
custom  upon  the  eye  that  renders  them 
tolerable  in  any  harmonious  design.  In  ordi- 
nary dwellings  people  of  taste  paint  their 
sashes  black,  to  render  them  less  conspicuous. 

Against  what  I have  advanced  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  window  as  at  present  treated 
is  sufficiently  expensive ; but  it  is  for  its  due 
proportion  only  of  decoration  that  I contend. 

My  object  is  to  show  that  the  window  is  not 
treated  according  to  its  importance,  and  to  urge 
its  just  claim  to  consideration.  In  order  to 
distribute  decoration  justly,  we  should  first 
consider  what  are  the  essential  features  of  our  | 
architecture,  and  what  the  relative  importance 
of  those  features,  and  bestow  our  attention  in  I 
proportion  to  their  merits.  Windows,  doors, 
chimneys,  pitched  roofs,  and  gables  are  the 
things  we  have  to  decorate, — which  we  should 
do  before  giving  unessential  decoration,  or,  in  i 
other  words,  introducing  features  which  are 
purely  for  ornament.  How  often  do  we  see 
windows  mere  perforations,  while  columns  and 
pilasters,  and  other  elements  non-essential  to  | 
the  construction,  are  used  as  embellishments. 

A mere  aperture,  glazed  in  the  rudest  manner, 
will  admit  the  beams  of  the  god  of  day,  but  it  I 
is  a dead  feature,  a dumb  organ,  and  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  an  object  of  art. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  room  at  Lyon’s  Inn,  Strand,  was  very  J 
full  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  on  Friday,  the  4th  inst.,  and  the  » 
walls  and  tables  exhibited  a fair  sprinkling  of  , 
drawings  and  prints  : the  sketches  of  the  class  I 
of  design  did  not  show  so  much  improve- 
ment on  those  of  last  year  as  we  should  desire.  | 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  one  of  the  secretaries, 
read  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  stated  j 
that  the  association  was  in  a flourishing  condi- 
tion : there  are  now  150  members.  A balance- 
sheet  was  not  given.  As  to  the  Architectural  II 
Exhibition,  it  communicated  the  gratifying  in- 
formation that  it  had  been  visited  by  10,000  • 
persons,  and  that  the  receipts  were  nearly 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses.  It  proceeded,  , 
“ Your  Committee,  convinced  of  the  import-  . • 
ance  of  an  exclusively  architectural  annual  1 
exhibition,  have  thus,  at  a considerable  expense  • 
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to  the  Association  in  the  first  instance,  and  un- 
deterred by  the  risk  of  failure  which  many 
prophesied,  or  the  fear  of  the  odium  which 
would  attach  to  such  failure,  taken  upon  them- 
selves its  establishment.  They  have  again, 
however,  to  say  that  it  is  not  their  wish  to  re- 
tain entirely  in  their  own  hands  that  which 
ought  to  belong  to,  and  be  supported  by,  the 
whole  profession.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  they 
shall  see  that  its  condition  is  such  as  would 
justify  them  in  so  doing,  it  is  their  desire  to 
render  it  independent,  and  they  hope  shortly 
to  be  able  to  invite  such  of  the  exhibitors  as 
may  have  shown  the  greatest  interest  therein, 
to  co-operate  with  the  committee  of  the  exhibi- 
tion.” 

The  chairman,  Mr.  John  D.  Wyatt,  read  an 
address;  after  which  Mr.  W.  Young  read 
the  report  of  a committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  competition,  which  we 
have  given  in  full. 

The  chairman  then  invited  various  gentle- 
men successively  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Godwin  expressed  his  gratification  that 
the  exhibition,  although  opened  at  a time 
when  London  was  empty,  had  been  so  well 
attended.  He  hoped  it  would  be  arranged 
earlier  next  year,  and  that  three  or  four  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  profession  would  be 
associated  with  the  committee  to  endeavour  to 
render  it  worthy  of  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  on  the  competition  report,  he 
drew  attention  to  the  propositions  issued  by  the 
“ Bristol  Society  of  Architects.”*  With  re- 
spect to  No.  3,  which  suggests  that  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  should  be  required  to  find 
responsible  contractors  to  complete  the  works 
for  the  sum  specified  in  his  own  estimate,  and 
in  default  thereof  to  relinquish  all  claim  to 
compensation, — he  said  he  thought  this  was, 
at  all  events,  a questionable  step.  He  con- 
sidered, as  he  had  on  other  occasions  said,  that 
an  accurate  estimate,  founded  on  calculations, 
ought  not  to  be  expected  from  an  architect 
unless  he  was  paid  for  making  it.  If  a com- 
petitor sent  a design  which  manifestly  to  the 
eyes  of  judgment  could  not  be  carried  out  for 
the  sum  stipulated,  it  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  he  thought  it  very  doubtful  if  such 
a proposition  as  that  he  had  referred  to  should 
be  suggessed  to  committees.  The  speaker 
referred  briefly  to  the  questions  now  engaging 
attention,  and  rejoiced  that  the  report  had  not 
left  untouched  the  importance  of  inculcating  a 
high  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  profession. 
Each  should  act  as  if  he  held  in  his  hands  the 
honour  of  the  whole  profession. 

Mr.  C.  Fowler  expressed  his  good  wishes 
for  the  Association  : their  establishment  of  an 
Architectural  Exhibition  was  most  praise- 
worthy, and  he  regretted  that  his  engagements 
had  prevented  him  contributing  : it  was  almost 
discreditable  not  to  have  an  exhibition  of 
architectural  works.  As  to  the  competition 
matter,  he  knew  something  about  it,  from  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  framing  the  report  of  the 
Institute,  and  he  feared  the  difficulties  were  too 
formidable  to  be  overcome  by  the  course  pur- 
sued : still  they  should  not  relax  in  their  en- 
deavours. He  would  echo  the  remark  of  the 
last  speaker  as  to  tne  feelings  with  which  the 
profession  should  be  pursued : an  architect 
should  be  a man  of  taste  and  a gentleman. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  the  course  of  some  observations, 
said,  he  must  claim  for  the  Manchester  Archi- 
tectural Society  the  merit  of  having  originated 
the  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  competi- 
tion committees.  As  to  the  value  of  compe- 
titions, he  thought  he  must  object  to  them 
altogether,  as  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  exhibition  had 
been  visited  by  many  workmen,  as  we  should 
in  our  turn  benefit  by  their  improvement. 

Mr.  Billings  introduced  to  the  meeting  a 
number  of  plates,  further  elucidating  the 
system  of  geometric  design.  In  the  first 
series  he  had  published,  the  designs  had  been 
constructed  on  three  circles,  placed  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  he  had  found 
that  the  nearer  they  were  brought  together  the 
less  was  the  variety  obtainable.  The  moment 
the  circles  touched,  however,  the  power  re- 
turned, and  the  series  of  traceried  panels  which 
he  then  laid  before  them  were  constructed  out 
of  circles  so  placed. 

Mr.  Inman,  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  and  others, 
also  made  some  observations. 


* See  Buildeb,  page  472  ante. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  July  27,  1S49, 
by  the  Architectural  Association,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  Architectural  Competitions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  published  report  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  and  the  practicability 
of  the  suggestion  that  “ Architects  should  meet 
together  and  lay  down  a set  of  regulations  as  to 
on  what  terms  they  ought  to  furnish  designs  in 
competition.” 

In  now,  for  the  first  time,  producing  their  report  to 
the  Association,  your  committee  feel  that  it  may  be 
required  of  them  to  explain  why  a period  of  more 
than  twelve  months  has  been  allowed  to  elapse 
between  their  appointment  and  the  production  of 
the  result  of  their  labours. 

They  beg  to  state  that  the  delay  has  arisen,  not 
from  any  difficulty  which  they  have  experienced  in 
recognising  the  practicability  and  utility  of  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Mr.  R.  Brandon  and  others  for  the 
convening  of  a public  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  architectural  profession,  but  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  another  task  which  your  committee 
have  imposed  on  themselves,  without  accomplishing 
which  their  labours  would  certainly  seem  incom- 
plete. They  allude  to  that  of  producing  a code  of 
regulations  for  future  architectural  competitions 
which  might  ensure  the  approval  of  even  a majority 
of  their  own  body. 

With  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  on  Public  Competitions 
for  Architectural  Designs,  it  may,  after  the  long 
delay  just  explained,  be  necessary  to  remind 
the  members  of  the  Association  that  copies  of 
that  document  were,  some  time  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee,  most  obligingly  forwarded 
spontaneously  to  the  committee  of  the  Association 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Scoles. 

Your  committee  have  several  times  perused,  and 
very  maturely  considered,  this  report : they  have 
themselves  adopted  it  as  the  basis  of  the  code  of 
regulations  which,  in  the  absence  of  a better,  they 
recommend  the  Association  to  submit  to  any 
public  meeting  of  the  profession  it  may  invite, 
or  in  any  other  manner  convene ; and  they 
strongly  urge  the  Association  to  adopt  that 
report  as  the  basis  of  any  proceedings  it  may 
publicly  identify  itself  with.  It  will  be  found 
on  perusal  to  contain  a most  lucid  exposition  of  the 
evils  of  the  system  that  so  loudly  calls  for  regula- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  profession,  the  only  proper 
body  to  reform  it.  Yet  your  Committee  have  one 
objection  to  raise  to  this  report  of  the  Institute, 
even  in  its  character  of  an  exposure  of  the  evils 
attendant  on  competitions  ; and  that  objection  is, 
that  owing  to  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  its 
publication,  in  1839,  and  the  indifference  with  which 
the  subject  has  been  treated  by  the  professional 
body,  new  evils  have  sprung  into  existence,  so  that 
the  report,  viewed  even  as  a mere  catalogue  of  evils, 
is,  in  1850,  incomplete. 

Architectural  competition,  a system,  if  properly 
conducted,  replete  with  advantage  to  art,  to  archi- 
tects, and  to  the  public,  has  degenerated  from  an 
ordeal  or  touchstone,  however  imperfect,  of  archi- 
tectonic excellence,  into  a mere  monetary  specula- 
tion, in  which,  as  matters  now  go  before  the  public, 
the  incompetent  adventurer,  with  means  to  afford 
and  mere  nous  to  avail  himself  of  the  extensive  aid 
of  the  professed  painter,  the  carver  and  gilder,  and 
the  lithographer,  is  far  more  frequently  successful 
than  the  erudite  or  the  skilful  architect,  who  fondly 
trusts  he  need  not  avail  himself  of  such  extraneous 
aid  to  secure  the  patronage  of  “ a discerning 
public.” 

Your  committee  feel  sure  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  adduce  cases  which  substantially  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  observation. 

The  result  of  the  present  state  of  the  system  may 
be  seen  almost  daily  in  the  lowered  condition  of  our 
art,  and  the  comparatively  low  estimation  in  which 
as  a profession  it  is  held,  especially  by  those  of  their 
fellow  citizens  whose  respectful  consideration  is  to 
be  desiderated, — the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
scientific,  and  the  man  of  letters. 

The  committee  have  duly  discussed  amongst  them- 
selves the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  convening  of 
a public  meeting  of  architects  in  London,  with  a 
view  to  their  adoption  of  some  tangible  code  of  re- 
gulations, in  compliance  with  which  they  may  con- 
sider all  competitions  ought  to  be  conducted. 

They  do  not  trouble  you  now  with  the  details  of 
the  programme  of  such  meeting,  but  these  details 
will  be  found  to  have  been  carefully  considered.  It 
may  be  thought  sufficient,  for  the  present,  to  advert 
to  the  general  mode  of  procedure  recommended, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

They  propose  that  the  Association  shall,  as  early 
in  the  course  of  the  present  session  as  practicable, 
solicit  some  leading  member  of  the  profession  to 
undertake  the  office  of  chairman,  and  (on  the  inti- 
mation of  the  co-operation  of  a few  architects  un- 
connected with  the  Association  to  support  him), 
convene  by  public  advertisement  a meeting  of  archi- 
tects, which  may  serve  as  a preliminary  meeting  for 


the  adoption,  pro  letn.,  of  the  code  of  regulations 
of  your  committee,  or  of  any  other  the  assem- 
bly may  consider  preferable  to  it.  Such  code  to  be 
thereupon  printed  and  circulated  for  the  considera- 
tion of  all  architects  and  architectural  societies  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  a committee  of  gen- 
tlemen to  be  nominated  at  the  meeting,  who  shall 
thenceforward  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  select  their  own 
officers,  raise  subscriptions  to  defray  the  trifling 
expense  of  corresponding  with  the  profession 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  eliciting  from  the 
members  of  it  their  advice  and  opinion  of  the  regu- 
lations submitted  to  them  as  beforementioned,  pre- 
paratory to  the  convening  of  a second  general  meet- 
ing of  architects  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  said  code  of  regulations,  submitting  it 
for  approval  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British. 
Architects,  and  adopting  it  as  binding  in  profes- 
sional etiquette  upon  all  architects ; particularly 
members  of  the  Institute,  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, and  such  provincial  architectural  societies 
as  may,  by  their  accredited  officers,  identify  them- 
selves with  it. 

Your  committee  do  not  suggest  that  any  code  of 
regulations  drawn  up  by  architects  shall  supersede, 
but  rather  that  it  should  be  superadded  as  a pendant 
to,  the  usual  instructions  to  architects,  which,  wher- 
ever they  do  not  contravene  the  regulations,  and  so 
become  ipso  facto  nugatory,  should  be  held  to  be 
binding  on  competitors  and  committee  alike. 

As  respects  the  code  of  regulations,  which,  in  the 
utter  non-existence  of  such  a document,  your  com- 
mittee venture  to  recommend  as  a nucleus  for  the 
consideration  of  the  contemplated  first  public  meet- 
ing of  Architects,  it  is  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
tion on  their  part,  and  of  the  advice  of  others 
experienced  in  the  question  of  competitions.  They 
have  drawn  it  up  with  some  assurance  that,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  found  to  meet  in  every  parti- 
cular the  ideas  of  each  member  of  the  profession, 
or  even  of  the  Association  itself,  it  is  essentially 
calculated  to  obviate  the  generally  acknowledged 
evils  of  the  present  objectionable  system,  and  in  the 
main  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  the  professional 
body,  as  the  most  useful  form  for  regulating  com-, 
petitions  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

Yet,  as  it  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the 
duties  assigned  them,  your  committee  do  not,  by 
now  reading  it,  seek  to  commit  the  Association  to 
the  document  in  question. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  earnestly  hope  the 
Association  will  not  be  discouraged  by  the  seeming 
boldness  of  the  step  herein  advocated.  Great  in- 
terest is  now  being  felt  on  all  sides  on  this  and 
other  questions  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  pro- 
fession ; and  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  Architects  of  this  country,  once  organised,  with 
a well-digested  code  of  regulations  brought  promi- 
nently before  them,  will  at  last  bestir  themselves,  and 
effectually,  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  anomalous 
system.  Nor  let  the  Association  be  dispirited  if, 
haply,  they  should  succeed  only  in  enlisting  the 
active  sympathies  of  the  junior  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  cause ; for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  these  only  that  the  system  of 
competition  materially  affects  ; and  if  by  the  labours 
of  the  Association  the  young  Architects  of  the  king- 
dom, whose  ideas  of  professional  respectability  are 
under  the  present  system  tempted  to  sad  confusion, 
can  be  brought  to  enunciate  a collective  opinion  on 
the  right  management  of  competitions,  a great  good 
will  have  been  effected,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
object  we  now  strive  for  will  be  gained,  it  matters 
little  by  whose  immediate  agency. 

Your  committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  Architectural  Association  to 
simply  agitate  the  question,  and  pioneer  the  way 
for  its  being  brought  to  a definite  issue,  without 
being  themselves  over  anxious  to  identify  their 
name  with  any  measure  the  profession  may  ulti- 
mately adopt. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  to  whom  it  is  highly 
desirable,  not  to  say  decorous,  to  refer  in  this 
matter. 

Their  report,  to  which  your  committee’s  atten- 
tion has  been  so  long  given,  states  that  the  attain- 
ment of  an  amelioration  of  the  system  “ rests  with 
the  profession  at  large,”  and,  therefore,  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  should  they  be  con- 
sulted, they  will  cheerfully  set  their  seal  (so  to 
speak)  on  any  sound  measure  for  amending  the 
system  which  any  numerous  body  of  architects  may 
be  found  to  agree  upon. 

Should  you  be  disposed  to  question  whether  or 
not  the  public  will  be  likely  to  favourably  recog- 
nise, and  fall  in  with,  any  measure  so  sanctioned  by 
the  profession,  your  committee  feel  that  they  can- 
not close  their  labours  better  than  by  expressing 
their  conviction  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Institute's 
report,  “in  a very  great  majority  of  cases  of  com- 
petition the  committees,  or  parties  to  whom  judg- 
ment is  confided,  are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge 
themselves  deficient  in  the  means  of  fulfilling  their 
duty,  when  once  the  nature  of  that  du:y  is  candidly 
and  temperately  explained  to  them  ; and  that  any 
suggestions  to  the  effect  above  stated  will  be  favour- 
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ably  received,  when  offered  in  proper  terms  and  at 
a proper  season.” 


Code  of  Regulations*  for  Public  Architectural 

Competitions,  suggested  for  the  consideration  of 

all  Architects  in  Great  Britain. 

Designs. — Competitors  to  be  at  liberty  to  submit 
one  or  more  designs,  as  they  may  think  fit ; but 
each  design  to  comprehend  no  more  than  the  follow- 
ing drawings : all  further  drawings,  or  drawings 
otherwise  executed,  and  all  models, f engravings, 
written  or  printed  particulars,  specifications,  letters, 
address  cards,  circulars,  testimonials,  tenders,  or 
other  papers,  to  be  at  once  set  aside,  so  as  not  to  be 
laid  before  the  adjudicators,  nor  are  the  committee 
to  hold  themselves  responsible  for  their  safe  return 
to  their  respective  owners. 

Drawings. J — Plans  of  each  story,  tinted  at  dis- 
cretion. 

No.  — . Elevations,  in  outline  only ; save  that 
metal  work,  roof,  and  apertures  may  have  a light 
monotint,  if  desired  by  the  author. 

No.  — . Sections,  tinted  at  discretion  ; the  non- 
“ sectional  ” parts  executed  as  elevations,  above 
described.  (Drawn  to  a scale  of  feet  to  an  inch.) 

No.  — . External  perspective  views,  in  outlined 
only. 

No.  — . Internal  perspective  views,  in  outline 
only. 

The  size  of  each  view  may  be  less,  but  is  not  to 
be  greater  than  inches  by  inches,  jjtclusive 
of  a single  line  margin,  or  a “mount”  of  plain 
tinted  paper  or  board,  should  the  competitor  desire 
one. 

All  drawings  are  to  be  executed  on  separate 
sheets  of  white  paper  or  card -board,  transmitted 
flat,  attached  or  not,  at  discretion,  to  strainers  or 
other  “ backings,”  but  without  varnishing,  glazed 
or  other  frames,  coloured,  embossed,  or  other  orna- 
mental borders,  margins,  or  mountings  whatever, 
save  the  views  as  before  mentioned. 

Mode  of  transmission , 8yc. — Each  design,  dis- 
tinguished only  by  a device  and  motto,  marked  on 
the  right  hand  lower  corner  of  each  respective 
drawing,  and  accompanied  by  a brief  description  of 
the  proposed  building,  its  general  mode  of  construc- 
tion, and  probable  cost  (similarly  marked),  is  to  be 
forwarded,  carriage  free,  to  , on  or  before 
day,  the  of  . On  the  adjudication,  the 

names  of  the  devices  and  the  mottoes  of  the  selected 
designs  to  be  communicated  by  letter  to  each  of  the 
competitors;  and,  on  their  identification,  the  re- 
jected designs  (save  such  as  may  have  been  dis- 
qualified by  non-compliance  with  these  Regula- 
tions) to  be  returned,  carriage  free,  to  their  respec- 
tive authors. 

Cost  of  building.  || — The  cost  of  the  building  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  , inclusive  of  the 

architect’s  commission  and  expenses,  and  salary  of 
clerk  of  works. 

Adjudication. — Asrespects  mattersof  taste  or  con- 
venience, the  committee  not  necessarily  to  pledge 
themselves  to  be  actually  governed  out  of  their  own 
body  ; but  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  efficient  con- 
struction of  any  designs  they  may  approve  of,  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  author’s  estimates  accompanying 
them , they  are  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  some  one 
or  three  non-competing  architects  or  other  profes- 
sional judges, If  to  be  recommended  to  them  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  competitors.  Each  competitor 
is  therefore,  on  delivering  his  design  or  designs 
( and  only  then),  to  submit  the  names  and  addresses 
of  any  one  or  more  professional  men,  not  exceeding 


Theso  Regulations  arc  not  meant  to  supersede,  but 
rather  to  be  super-added  to,  the  usual  “ Instructions  to 
Architects,”  which  (wherever  they  do  not  contravene  the 
Regulations,  and  so  become  nugatory)  should  bo  held  as 
binding  on  competitors  and  committee  alike.  Such  in- 
structions should  bo  (particularly  in  matters  of  required 
arrangement  of  the  intended  building)  ns  full  and  as 
explicit  as  possible.  Some  very  excellent  observations  on 
the  importance  of  committees  issuiug  well-digested  instruc- 
tions to  architects  are  given  in  a brief  Report  on  Compe- 
titions by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  — 
Weale,  Holborn,  1839. 

t In  some  cases  models  might  bo  advantageously  speci- 
lied,  but-  if  so,  they  should  be  of  uniform  scale  and 
character,  be  required  of  every  competitor,  and  be  placed 
on  a uniform  level  with  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

J Here  specify  as  few,  and  as  small  clrawiiigs,  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  intelligible  representation  of  each 
design.  Thus  the  labour  of  selection  will  be  greatly  les- 
sened, and  committees  may  save  themselves  much  annoy- 
ance  and  expense,  attendant  on  the  transmission  of  un- 
wieldy packages,  and  even  the  hire  of  vast  suites  of  rooms, 
necessary  for  the  stowage  and  inspection  of  large  drawings, 

§ As  natural  representations  of  an  object,  mere  outline 
views  are  necessarily  imperfect;  but  although  shadows 
and  tints  are  very  desirable,  strict  equality  in  the  scenic 
representation  of  each  competitor’s  design  is  absolutch/  in- 
dispensable ; nor  can  this  desideratum  be"  so  well  attained 
by  the  adoption  of  any  other  medium  ns  by  that  of  mere 
outbne. 

||  Here,  if  it  bo  intended  to  limit  the  cost  to  any  amount 
already  determined,  be  careful  to  state  the  utmost  sum 
tnat  is  now,  or  is  at.  all  likely  to  bo,  placed  at  the  commit- 
tee s disposal.  It  will  be  found  in  practice  far  easier  to 
esnen  the  cost  of  the  building  after  the  competition, 
tnnn  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  unfairness  usually  attached 
to  any  material  subsequent  extension  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
thpTnF-°Ui  an  el,* i£ib'e,  desiBn>  for  which  funds  have,  in 
tile,  hrst  instance,  been  barely  provided. 

13  ,lot  here  iutended  to  restrict  the  term  ‘ profes- 
-1o  arcl‘itects  ; but  to  apply  it  to  the  members  of  all 
pioiessions  whose  advice  may  be  made  available  to  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  of  various  classes.”— Report  It. 


three,  to  whose  judgment  or  experience  he  himself 
is  willing  to  refer  the  committee  for  guidance  in  this 
matter. 

Premiums,  8fc. — The  architect  whose  design  is 
selected,  to  be  employed  as  architect  of  the  building, 
provided  his  character  be  such  as  to  render  him 
unexceptionable.  If  not  employed,  he  is  to  he  paid 
a premium  of  1 per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  his 
estimate,  which  sum  (in  event  only  of  such  adopted 
design  being  carried  out)  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
commission  of  the  architect  employed  in  his  stead. 

A premium  of  * to  be  paid  to  the  author 

of  the  second,  and  of  to  the  author  of  the 

third  best  design  ; the  design  selected  for  execution 
alone  remaining  the  property  of  the  committee. 

Exhibition  of  designs. — The  committee  to  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  publicly  exhibit  or  not,  as 
they  may  think  fit,  the  whole  of  the  designs;  but 
in  such  case  to  pledge  themselves  that  the  exhibition 
shall  precede  the  adjudication.  The  cost  of  such 
exhibition  to  be  borne  by  the  committee ; the  pro- 
ceeds, if  any,  after  defraying  expenses,  to  be  applied 
to  the  building  fund. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STYLE  IN 
ORNAMENT. 

On  Friday  evening  in  last  week,  Mr.  R.  N. 
Wornum  lectured  at  the  Government  School 
of  Design,  Somerset  House,  on  the  technical 
characteristics  of  style  in  ornament : first, 
of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  as  illus- 
trative of  ancient  ornament ; and,  next,  of  the 
Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic,  as  illustra- 
tive of  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  earliest  style  of  ornament  we  know  any- 
thing about,  proceeded  the  lecturer,  is  the 
Egyptian,  and  this  is  literally  a hieroglyphic 
style  of  priestly  symbolism,  both  in  sentiment 
and  detail.  As  a rule,  the  elements  of  this 
style  have  a particular  meaning,  and  are  not 
arbitrarily  chosen  for  the  sake  of  beauty  of 
effect.  It  is  therefore  very  simple  and  limited, 
in  comparison  with  later  styles,  in  which  mere 
symbolism  was  superseded  by  the  purer  prin- 
ciples of  art.  Yet  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  Egyptian  artist,  by  a 
mere  symmetrical  arrangement,  has  converted 
even  the  incomprehensible  hieroglyphics  into 
pleasing  and  tasteful  ornaments.  A mere 
symmetrical  arrangement,  however,  is  the  limit 
of  his  artistic  scheming,  and  generally  in  the 
shape  of  a simple  progression,  whether  in  a 
horizontal  line,  or  repeated  on  the  principle  of 
the  diaper,  that  is,  row  upon  row,  horizontally 
or  diagonally. 

When  we  consider  the  hierarchical  vassalage 
of  the  Egyptian  artist,  and  that  he  was  by 
birth  and  not  by  choice  in  his  profession,  we 
must  admit  that  he  displays  peculiar  ability. 
In  many  respects  the  art  was  as  thoroughly 
understood  at  Memphis  or  Thebes,  3,000  years 
ago,  as  it  is  at  London  or  Paris  this  day  : the 
shapes  of  the  Egyptian  ewer,  bason,  and  other 
domestic  vessels,  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  most  favourite  patterns  of  the  present 
time;  and  many  of  their  ornaments  are  still 
popular  ornaments,  and  have  been  so  through 
all  times, — as  the  fret  or  labyrinth,  wave-scroll, 
spiral,  zigzag,  water-lily,  star,  and  palm,  be- 
sides many  others  derived  from  the  natural 
productions  of  Egypt.  The  student,  therefore, 
who  may  wish  to  produce  an  Egyptian  design 
is  not  so  limited  as  he  might  imagine  : he  is 
more  limited  in  the  disposition  than  in  the 
materials.  Very  few,  however,  of  these  ele- 
ments are  sufficient  to  stamp  a design  with  an 
Egyptian  character. 

In  the  first  place,  Egyptian  ornament  admits 
of  no  pictures  of  objects  : all  are  treated  con- 
ventionally : even  in  the  wall-paintings  them- 
selves no  object  is  fairly  painted  as  it  actually 
appears  : the  best  examples  are  but  intelligible 
representations — mere  diagrams  or  elevations. 

The  arrangements  are  almost  exclusively  a 
mere  symmetrical  progression,  and  always  of  a 
very  simple  order;  though  precious  stones  and 
metals,  and  the  richest  materials  generally, 
seem  to  have  been  very  abundantly  used.  The 
frieze  is  the  commonest  form  of  these  decora- 
tions, and  the  details  are  generally  some  of  the 
more  important  symbols,  as  the  lotus,  or  water- 
lily  of  the  Nile,  the  type  of  its  inundations, 
from  which  Egypt  derives  its  fruitfulness,  and 
the  zigzag,  the  type  of  water,  or  the  Nile  itself : 


* From  a calculation  made,  it  would  appear  that  the 
average  practice  of  competition  committees  in  England 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  to  award  for  their  first 
premium  sums  equivalent  to  1 per  cent,  on  estimate  under 
10,00.0/. ; of  1 per  cent,  under  100,000/. ; and  in  large  com- 
petitions, where  six  or  more  premiums  should  be  given,  of 

i per  cent,  under  600,000/. 


this  ancient  signification  of  the  zigzag  is  still  c] 
preserved  in  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the  water-  I 
carrier,  or  Aquarius.* 

There  is,  however,  one  particular  ornament  If 
which  is  more  common  than  all  others  in  9 
Egyptian  decoration : this  is  the  winged  9 
scarabeus  or  beetle,  or  winged  globe.  It  is  a fi 
species  of  talisman,  or  invocation  of  good  luck.  9 
The  globe  is  supposed  to  represent  the  sun,  the  9 
wings  providence,  and  the  two  asps,  one  on  9 
each  side  of  the  globe,  dominion. 

We  almost  invariably  find  this  ornament  9 
placed  over  doors,  windows,  and  passages,  9 
and  it  is  sometimes  of  an  enormous  size,  extend-  9 
ing  to  30  feet  or  more.  The  swelling  asp  9 
alone  (the  cobra  de  capello ) is  a very  charac-  9 
teristic  ornament : we  find  entire  friezes  and  9 
borders  composed  of  a mere  succession  of  :1 
these  asps,  and  it  is  very  common  to  find  them  9 
arranged  also  in  symmetrical  opposition,  one  jl 
on  each  side  of  the  cartouche  enclosing  the  [I 
hieroglyphic  name  of  a king,  having  the  same  9 
reference  to  dominion. 

The  essential  symbolic  characteristics  of  an 
Egyptian  design,  then,  are  these  five, — the  i 
winged  globe,  the  lotus,  the  zigzag,  the  asp, 
and  the  cartouche  containing  hieroglyphics. 
These  you  may  mix  up  with  many  arbitrary  or 
geometrical  forms,  as  the  fret,  spiral,  star,  and 
any  of  the  natural  productions  of  Egypt,  con- 
ventionally treated,  and  a simple  symmetrical 
progression,  every  detail  almost  having  a sym- 
bolic meaning  beyond  its  mere  ornamental 
service  in  the  design.  Gaudy  diapers  and 
general  gaiety  of  colours  are  likewise  charac- 
teristic of  this  style,  but  the  colours  had  better, 
perhaps,  be  limited  to  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
green  to  preserve  a strictly  historical  or  Egyp- 
tian effect. 

The  Egyptian  style  of  decoration  was  not 
without  its  influence  on  all  people  connected 
with  Egypt, — on  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and 
more  especially  the  Persians  after  the  plunder 
of  Thebes  by  Cambyses,  who  carried  a colony 
of  Egyptian  artists  into  Persia;  and  we  still 
see  the  remains  of  their  influence  in  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  from  Nineveh  to 
Persepolis.  The  so-called  Nineveh  sculptures 
recently  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  are 
identical  in  style  with  those  of  Persepolis, 
the  work  of  this  Egyptian  colony  introduced 
by  Cambyses  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  H 
before  our  era.  The  bull  figures  chiefly  in 
these  sculptures  as  he  does  in  Persian  mytho- 
logy. It  is  hazardous  to  venture  an  opinion 
upon  the  period  of  works  such  as  those  from 
Assyria,  which,  to  all  appearance,  have  their 
history  inscribed  on  them ; because  these  in- 
scriptions, when  interpreted,  may  prove  a very 
authentic  contradiction  to  the  opinion  ventured; 
but  according  to  our  tests  of  characteristics  of 
style,  the  sculptures  lately  brought  from  the 
site  or  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Nineveh  are  cer- 
tainly of  the  same  school  as  those  of  Perse- 
polis, and  of  the  same  time  : they  are  Egypto- 
Persian,  and  very  few  years,  if  any  at  all,  older 
than  the  Elgin  marbles. 

The  most  characteristic  elements  of  the 
second  great  historic  style — the  Greek — con- 
tinued the  lecturer,  in  recapitulation  of  pre- 
liminary remarks  on  the  Doric  or  early,  and 
the  Alexandrian  or  later,  Greek  styles,  are  the 
wave-scroll,  the  fret,  the  horse-chesnut,  the 
astragal,  the  volute,  the  anthemion,  and  the 
guilloche.  The  ordinary  scroll  and  acanthus 
must  be  kept  subdued  in  comparison  with 
the  anthemion  ; for  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  the  term,  they  are  much  more  character- 
istic of  Roman  than  of  Greek  art.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  three  great  classic  orders — the 
Doric  or  Echinus  order,  the  Ionic  or  voluted  I 


* This  illustration  of  tlie  meaning  of  nn  ancient  symbol-  I 

icnl  ornament  induces  us  here  to  remark,  that  in  Gell's  # 

“ Pompeii  ” we  lately  stumbled  on  a striking  illustration  of  | 

the  truth  of  an  idea  we  had  previously  entertained  iu  regard  l| 

to  another  symbol,  which,  though  it  has  less  to  do  with  || 

architectural  ornament,  is  of  general  arehmological  in-  || 

terest,  and  may  afford  a suggestive  hint  in  connection  with  U 

that  of  Aquarius  and  the  zigzag  towards  the  elucidation  of  fl 

other  symbols.  Like  that  ot  the  sign  Aquarius,  the  symbol  1 

alluded  to  is  also  astronomical,  being  that  of  the  planet  11 

Mercury,  in  fact,  still  in  use,  and  somewhat  resembling  a I 
crescent  moon  placed  above  a circle  with  a cross  beneath  I 
5 • The  peculiar  style  of  a sculptured  figure  of  Mercury’s  ■ 
caduceus,  engraved  in  Gell's  work  together  with  the  form 
of  the  god,  and  in  which  the  two  serpentino  forms  were 
made  to  issue  from  the  point  of  the  rod,  and  twine  with  each  I 
other  above  if  altogether,  in  form  of  a circle  surmounted  by 
a crescent,  the  wings  appearing  below,  as  if  branching  from 
the  middle  of  the  rod,  clearly  indicated  the  correctness  of  | 
a previous  idea  that  the  apparently  arbitrary  and  unintelli- 
gible symbol  of  the  planet  Mercury  used  by  astronomers,  | 
is  nothing  else  than  a diagram  or  skeleton  of  Mercury’s 
winged  rod  with  its  serpents ! 
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order,  and  the  Corinthian  or  Acanthus  order — 
all  three  Greek  by  origin ; hut  the  Acanthus 
order  was  very  little  used  by  the  Greeks,  while 
with  the  Romans  it  was  the  favourite. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  ancient 
style — the  Roman;  but  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  this,  because  it  did  not  add  a single 
element  to  the  Greek,  although  it  elaborated 
these  elements  with  every  possible  variety  of 
effect,  and  with  all  the  exuberance  and  rich- 
ness of  which  they  are  capable.  Its  chief  cha- 
racteristic is  its  uniform  magnificence.  Even 
the  architectural  orders  have  not  escaped  this 
enrichment.  The  free  introduction  of  mon- 
sters and  animals  is  another  characteristic  of 
Roman  as  well  as  of  Greek  ornament,  as  the 
sphinx,  the  triton,  the  griffin,  and  others : 
they  occur,  however,  most  abundantly  in  the 
Roman. 

The  Middle-Age  styles  we  may  term  the 
Christian,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ancient 
as  the  Heathen.  During  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  Christian  works  of  art  were  limited 
to  symbols,  and  were  then  never  applied  to 
decorations,  but  as  exhortations  to  faith  and 
piety,  and  all  Christian  decoration  rests  on 
this  foundation,  till  the  return  to  the  Heathen 
principle  of  beauty  in  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  only  symbols  were  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  the  lily,  the  cross,  the 
serpent,  the  aureole,  or  vesica  piscis,  and  the 
circle  or  nimbus,  the  glory  of  the  head,  as  the 
vesica  is  of  the  entire  body.  These  are  very 
important  elements  in  Christian  decoration, 
especially  the  nimbus,  which  is  the  element  of 
the  trefoil  and  quatrefoil,  so  common  in 
Byzantine  and  Gothic  art.  These  matters, 
continued  the  lecturer,  I explained  in  detail  in 
my  lecture  on  this  subject,  and  can  now  little 
more  than  refer  to  them.  After  a systematic 
exclusion  of  the  symbolic  modifications  of 
ancient  Paganism  for  about  400  or  500  years, 
they  were  gradually  adopted,  and  became 
eventually  a very  prominent  feature  in  Byzan- 
tine decoration,  and  a most  comprehensive 
style  of  decoration  was  rapidly  developed, 
although  they  never  attained  that  purity  of 
detail  which  characterizes  the  works  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  Byzantine,  the  Lombard,  and  the 
Norman,  are  the  chief  varieties  of  the  Ro- 
manesque, but  the  two  latter  may  technically 
be  considered  as  mere  modifications  or  varie- 
ties of  the  former. 

The  principles  of  the  Saracenic  style  are 
soon  stated.  The  Byzantine  artists  were 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Arabian  caliphs 
and  generals,  and  ordered  to  raise  rich 
mosques  and  palaces ; and  Damascus,  Cairo, 
and  Cordova  show  the  admirable  ingenuity 
with  which  they  accommodated  themselves  to 
their  new  circumstances.  Vegetable  forms 
were  now  excluded,  as  there  was  to  be  no 
image  of  a living  thing ; but  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  were  sufficiently  skilful  to  make  light 
of  such  exclusions.  Mere  curves  and  angles, 
or  interlacings,  were  now  to  bear  the  chief 
burden  of  a design,  but  distinguished  by 
variety  of  colour.  The  curves,  however, 
very  naturally  fell  into  the  standard  forms 
and  floral  shapes,  and  the  lines  and  angles 
were  soon  developed  into  a very  characteristic 
species  of  tracery  or  interlaced  strap-work,  very 
agreeably  diversified  by  the  ornamental  intro- 
duction of  inscriptions.  This  style,  as  applied 
to  textile  fabrics,  such  as  damask,  has  lately 
reached  our  railway  carriages.  You  may  see 
now  worsted  borders,  in  which  the  initials  of 
the  company  are.  worked  as  an  ornamental 
pattern  right  and  left  and  upside  down,  as  in 
an  Eastern  example  pointed  out.  The  Siculo 
Norman,  from  which  our  Norman  is  derived, 
is  as  much  a variety  of  the  Saracenic  as  of  the 
Byzantine.  It  is  displayed  in  great  magnifi- 
cence in  the  Cathedral  of  Messina. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  the  last  great 
middle-age  style,  the  Gothic ; but  of  this  we 
have  little  space  remaining  to  enlarge  on.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  all  Gothic  work,  he 
remarked,  is  the  wonderful  elaboration  of  its 
geometric  tracery, — vesicas,trefoils,  quatrefoils, 
cinqfoils,  and  an  infinity  of  geometric  varieties 
besides.  Thetraceryissoparamounta  character- 
istic that  the  three  English  varieties,  the  Early 
English  (?),  the  Decorated,  and  the  Perpendi- 
cular, are  distinguished  almost  exclusively  by 
this  feature  : it  is  the  same  with  the  French 
Flamboyant, — the  flame  style,  from  the  waving 
lines  of  its  tracery.  The  Decorated,  though 
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chiefly  characterised  by  a more  magnificent 
development  of  the  leading  elements  of  the 
Early  English,  more  especially  the  tracery,  has 
its  own  features, — the  ogee  work,  and  the 
pinnacled  canopied  recesses  producing  a pro- 
minence of  diagonal  lines.  The  Perpendicular 
has  the  horizontal  line,  the  panellings,  and  the 
substitution  of  perpendicular  for  flowing 
tracery  as  its  more  characteristic  features.  The 
Tudor  is  scarcely  Gothic,  as  the  art  in  it  re- 
turns to  what  it  was  in  the  Romanesque,  and 
again  becomes  horizontal. 

It  thus  appears,  said  the  lecturer  in  his 
concluding  remarks,  that  all  styles,  however 
individual  in  character,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  those  which  preceded  them,  and 
that  an  advantage  once  gained  was  not  allowed 
to  be  lost. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

When  we  last  reported  the  progress  of  the 
Birmingham  guardians  in  their  pursuit  of  a 
surveyor  to  assess  that  important  parish  (p.  466, 
ante),  the  question  laid  between  Messrs.  Lever- 
sidge  and  Corfield,  Mr.  Newey,  at  1,445/.,  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  Paine  at  945/.,  and  we  mentioned 
that  the  committee  came  to  the  determination 
of  recommending  the  last  for  election.  A 
meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  was  held 
last  week  to  confirm  that  decision,  or  take 
such  other  proceeding  upon  it  as  might  be 
determined  on.  Mr.  Newey,  it  seems,  is  the 
parish  surveyor,  and  the  business  was  initiated 
on  this  occasion  by  reading  a letter  from  him, 
containing  the  somewhat  mystical  announce- 
ment, that — “it  had  been  stated  in  the  public 
papers  that  his  tender  was  500/.  above  Mr. 
J.  D.  Paine’s,  and  true  it  was  so ; but  in  the 
event  of  his  obtaining  the  appointment,  of 
course,  his  tender  would  be  reduced  to  1,220/., 
as  he  would  receive  by  way  of  salary  225/. 
during  the  period  he  had  offered  to  complete 
the  work  in;  which  together  make  up  the 
gross  amount  of  his  estimate  1,445/.”  After 
a long  discussion  it  was  resolved,  by  32  to  3, 
that  a ballot  be  taken  on  the  three  candidates, 
which  being  done,  the  issue  was:  for  Mr. 
Newey,  29,  and  for  Mr.  J.  D.  Paine,  15.  No 
votes  were  given  for  Messrs.  Leversidge  and 
Corfield.  Mr.  Newey  was  then  formally  de- 
clared elected,  with  the  stipulation  that  during 
the  performance  of  his  contract  (eighteen 
months),  his  salary  as  assistant  overseer  for 
surveys  should  be  discontinued.  The  amount 
of  security  required  was  fixed  at  700/. 

One  of  the  guardians  said,  that  from  a cal- 
culation he  had  made,  he  found  that  Mr.  Paine 
would  require  in  order  to  get  done  in  the  time 
he  named,  to  measure,  survey,  and  value  127 
assessments  every  day,  not  allowing  for  wea- 
ther, casualties,  or  health.  He  maintained  that 
no  man  could  do  the  work  personally  or  satis- 
factorily in  that  time. 


PROPOSED  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF 
ART. 

Several  friends  of  art  and  artists,  without 
any  personal  motive  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
have  organized  a winter  exhibition  of  drawings 
and  oil  sketches  by  our  best  artists,  under 
novel  arrangements.  All  the  drawings 
(about  300  in  number)  are  to  be  of  one  of 
two  fixed  sizes,  and  will  be  mounted  and 
framed,  all  alike,  by  the  projectors.  Means  of 
effecting  sales  of  works  bond  fide  the  property 
of  the  artist  will  be  provided  without  charge. 
The  gallery  of  the  old  Water  Coluur  Society, 
Pall-mall  East,  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  will  be  opened  in  a few  days.  The 
result  promises  to  be  as  interesting  as  the 
motive  is  praiseworthy. 


Decorators  and  Designers  in  the 
’51  Exhibition. — 100  spaces  for  ceilings, 
24  feet  square,  will  occur  in  the  new  building, 
and  will  he  put  at  the  service,  on  application, 
of  workers  in  piaster,  wood,  paper,  and  colour 
for  decoration.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  there  are  already  applications  for 
more  space  than  the  building  will  afford  : 
those,  therefore,  who  really  desire  to  exhibit 
should  at  once  send  in  notice  to  the  com- 
missioners of  their  district.  Architects 
should  exhibit  models  of  their  works.  Designs 
for  new  modes  of  construction,  ornamental 
iron-work,  &c.  are  admissible. 


THIRKLEBY  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE. 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  Thirkleby,  was 
first  erected  about  the  twelfth  century,  if  we 
may  form  any  opinion  from  the  few  fragments 
of  that  date  discovered  whilst  pulling  down 
the  recent  building  and  excavating  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  church.,  Other  frag- 
ments of  the  various  successive  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, also  discovered  at  that  time,  show  that 
this  building  underwent  the  usual  changes 
incident  to  the  fuller  development  of  the 
mediaeval  art,  until,  we  may  presume,  the  fabric 
was  so  shattered  by  the  caprices  of  the  various 
renovators,  that  it  was  again  deemed  necessary 
to  entirely  rebuild  it : this  was  done  about  the 
year  1722  by  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  Bart.  At 
this  change  every  vestige  of  the  former  build- 
ing appears  to  have  vanished,  and,  except  the 
fragments  before  alluded  to,  nothing  remained 
to  show  what  it  was,  or  what  extent  of  ground 
it  occupied.  In  taking  down  the  roof  and 
ceiling  of  Sir  Thomas’s  church  many  of  the 
main  beams  appeared  to  haveoriginallybelonged 
to  a building  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  numerous  alterations  of  the 
original  building,  and  were  used  in  the  more 
recent  work : these  beams  were  moulded  and 
evidently  formed  parts  of  a flat  panelled 
ceiling. 

The  church  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land was  in  the  Italian  style  of  that  period ; a 
large  oblong  room  lighted  at  the  east  end  by  a 
Venetian  window,  the  centre  part  of  which  was 
circular-headed,  and  on  each  side  by  two  square- 
headed windows  ; the  ceiling  was  plastered,  and 
the  beams  and  purlins  formed  large  clumsy 
panels ; the  walls  and  ceiling  were  white- 
washed ; the  best  parts  of  the  work  were  the 
oak  panelled  open  seats. 

Externally  the  quoins  were  rusticated  : there 
was  a projecting  porch,  upon  the  cornice  of 
which  stood  two  chubby  children  with  inverted 
torches,  and  two  urns  with  festoons  of  flowers. 
The  roof  was  terminated  at  each  end  by  a 
pediment, — over  the  west  was  a wooden  turret 
inclosing  a small  cracked  bell. 

At  the  east-end  of  this  building  was  the 
family  vault,  and  that  of  the  incumbent  was  on 
the  south  side  : these  were  the  only  vaults  in  the 
church,  and  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
that  they  should  not  in  any  way  be  disturbed 
by  any  portions  of  the  new  building. 

Although  the  re-erection  of  this  church  had 
been  long  contemplated,  it  remained  for  the 
present  proprietor  of  Thirkleby-park  to  carry 
out  the  plan.  The  sudden  bereavement  which 
this  lady  sustained  induced  the  re-erection  of 
the  parish  church,  as  an  appropriate  and  noble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Frankland  Russell.  In  fulfilling  this  object 
many  considerations  were  necessary ; the  family 
vaults  should  not  be  disturbed;  the  accommo- 
dation for  the  parishioners  should  be  ample, 
but  not  crowded;  and  all  the  accessories 
should  be  such  as  would  be  consistent  with 
the  object  required;  at  the  same  time  the  cha- 
racter and  expression  should  depend  more 
upon  a suitable  and  harmonious  application  of 
form,  than  an  elaborate  display  of  ornamental 
detail. 

During  the  erection  of  the  church,  conve- 
nient accommodation  was  obtained  for  carry- 
ing on  the  service,  in  the  riding-house  attached 
to  the  mansion  ; all  the  internal  fittings  were 
removed  from  the  church  to  this  place,  and  the 
archbishop’s  license  obtained  to  perform  the 
service  there  until  the  new  building  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  church  erected  in  1722  was  a parallel- 
ogram about  50  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  but 
being  without  a chancel,  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  the  new  building  24  feet  westward,  and 
otherwise  to  enlarge  the  area  by  the  addition  of 
the  north  aisle  and  tower.  The  new  chancel, 
nave,  and  south  aisles  were  erected  on  the  old 
foundation  walls  so  far  as  these  walls  extended, 
from  the  level  of  the  ground  : these  were  found 
to  be  very  sound  and  thick,  and  only  required 
additional  widths  for  the  buttresses,  and  new 
foundations  for  the  nave  piers.  The  whole  of 
the  new  foundations  were  carried  down  to  the 
bottom  of  tbe  old  foundations,  and  very  care- 
fully bonded  to  the  old  work. 

The  new  church  consists  of  a nave  4S  feet 
6 inches  long,  17  feet  8 inches  wide;  north 
aisle,  42  feet  long,  7 feet  6 inches  wide;  south 
aisle,  48  feet  6 inches  long,  and  7 feet  8 inches 
wide;  chancel,  25  feet  long,  15  feet  wide; 
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nortli  aisle,  to  be  used  partly  as  a robing-room  ; 
and  priest’s  entrance,  13  feet  6 inches  long, 
and  9 feet  3 inches  wide:  south  aisle,  divided 
into  the  Frankland  aisle,  13  feet  6 inches  long, 
and  9 feet  3 inches  wide,  and  an  octangular 
monumental  chapel  or  chantry  at  the  east  end, 
9 feet  G inches  in  diameter.  On  the  east  side 
of  this  chantry  is  placed  a canopied  monument 
divided  into  six  panels,  to  be  filled  with  brass 
tablets : over  this  monument  is  a traceried 
equilateral  window;  the  north  side  is  wholly 
filled  with  another  traceried  pointed  window  of 
two  lights ; opposite  to  these  windows  are  the 
arched  entrances  to  the  chantry,  the  other  four 
sides  have  coupled  panels,  with  trefoil  heads, 
and  are  to  be  filled  with  brass  tablets  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Frankland  family ; these  will 
be  in  place  of  the  marble  tablets  removed  from 
the  old  walls,  which  from  their  form  and  cha- 
racter could  not,  with  propriety,  be  placed  on 
the  walls  of  the  new  building.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  that  the  lowest  portion  of  the  plan 


of  the  chantry  is  square,  and  the  octagonal 
form  is  given  to  it  by  arched  corbels  in  the 
angles  ; these  on  the  first  stage  are  not  equal 
in  size,  hut  the  regular  octagonal  form  is  again 
produced  by  corbel  arches,  from  which  spring 
the  stone-groined  roof.  Heraldry  and  stained 
glass  will  form  portions  of  the  decoration  of 
this  part  of  the  church.  The  Frankland 
and  north  aisles  are  each  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  two  arches,  the  central  pier  being 
octagonal,  with  moulded  cap  and  base,  some 
carved  corbels  terminating  the  sides  of  the 
arches.  The  nave  has  on  each  side  three  large 
arches  upon  octagonal  piers,  and  small  arches 
at  the  east  end,  under  which  are  the  entrances 
to  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle  there  is  also  a segmental 
abutting  arch.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tower  is  placed  the  font,  and  in  the  next  story 
will  be  placed  the  monumental  tablets  formerly 
on  the  old  walls,  and  it  will  be  easily  approached 
by  the  stair-turret  shown  in  the  sketch.  The 


whole  of  the  seats  will  be.  open,  rather  low,  and 
with  plain  ends  and  moulded  back-rails.  The 
roofs  are  of  oak,  arched  and  hammer-beam 
trussed,  open,  and,  under  the  hammer-beam, 
curved  ribs,  supported  by  corbel  columns. 

Externally,  the  north  and  west  fronts  of  the 
building  require  no  further  explanation  than 
the  sketch.  The  east  and  south  fronts  present 
unusual  forms,  from  the  additional  height  and 
importance  given  to  the  Frankland  aisle  and 
chantry. 

The  style  of  the  architecture  partakes  of  the 
character  in  use  at  the  time  of  Edw.  III.,  but 
is  freely  applied,  so  as  to  combine  with  the 
general  form  which  the  requirements  of  the 
building  produced. 

The  whole  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  is 
about  92  feet;  to  the  top  of  the  vane,  about 
100  feet;  to  the  point  of  the  west  gable, 
about  50  feet.  The  position  of  the  tower,  de- 
tached from  the  highest  part  of  the  church 
materially  assists  in  giving  it  a much  greater 
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apparent  height  and  consequence  than  it 
has. 

The  walls  are  externally  built  with  rough 
grey  lime-stone;  all  the  quoins,  with  the 
squared  stones  from  the  former  building : 
internally  the  walls  are  lined  with  brick;  the 
dressings,  moulding  copings,  &c.  are  built 
with  Renton  sand-stone  ; the  tracery,  mullions, 
interior  of  the  chantry,  and  other  delicate  por- 
tions of  the  work,  are  of  Hartlepool  magnesian 
lime-stone.  All  the  timber  is  from  the  estate. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Peake’s  terro- 
metallic  tiles.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb  was  the  archi- 
tect. The  church  will  be  consecrated  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CAST-IRON  WORK  FROM  PARIS. 

No  visiter  to  the  French  metropolis  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  predominance  of  the 
use  of  iron  in  the  exterior  enrichments  of 
Parisian  houses;  and  it  would  appear  that  this 
custom,  dating  back  at  least  to  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.,  has  been  continued  without  in- 
terruption to  the  present  day.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  represent  a series  of  iron 
inverted  trusses,  placed  instead  of  spur  stones 
on  each  side  of  the  portes  cochbes  (carriage- 
gateways),  which  are  indispensable  in  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Continent.  Their 
use  is  to  give  a decorative  finish  to  the  pilasters 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  and  to  prevent 
the  wheels  of  carriages  from  encroaching  on 
the  small  space  allotted  to  footpaths.  They 
occur  in  great  varieties  of  design,  but  in  most 
instances  they  are  of  recent  date.  We  have 
selected  for  engraving  those  which  appeared  to 
us  most  elegant  and  most  practically  useful  as 
suggestions.  In  some  instances  the  adoption 
in  our  own  country  of  these  useful  and  orna- 
mental appendages  to  gateways,  might  be 
attended  with  success. 

Dover  New  Harbour. — We  are  sorry 
to  hear  that  the  force  of  a recent  storm  has 
damaged  the  works  here  to  an  extent  that  is 
estimated  at  15,000/. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Stow  Church  is  now  under  repair.  The 
old  basement  stones  of  the  chancel  are  being 
rechiselled  and  replaced.  A contemporary, 
who  seems  to  prefer  renovation  to  restoration, 
says,  “ How  can  they  be  expected  to  be  as 
substantial  as  the  new  basements  of  the  tran- 
septs with  which  they  have  to  vie  ? It  is 
absurd  in  the  extreme  to  employ  stones  which 
have  been  in  wear  perhaps  upwards  of  800 
years;  and,  for  the  workmen’s  sake,  it  ought 
to  be  immediately  discontinued.”  A supposed 
confessional  has  been  discovered  in  the 
chancel,  and  out  of  one  of  the  ashlar  buttresses 
part  of  a stone  coffin,  forming  one  of  the 
quoins,  has  been  taken : it  is  said  to  be  of 

Ancasler  stone. The  foundation-stone  of 

the  New  Corn  Exchange  at  Thrapston  was 
laid  on  Saturday  week.  The  building  will 
measure  about  50  feet  by  35  feet,  and  will  be 
roofed  with  glass.  Mr.  George  Eaton,  of 

Titchmarsh,  has  taken  the  contract. 

The  Pavilion  at  Brighton  is  now  being  re- 
paired and  redecorated  by  contract  with 
Mr.  Vick,  contractor.  The  committee  have 

power  to  expend  4,500/.  on  the  work. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Sketty,  near  Swansea,  was 
consecrated  on  Friday  week.  The  new  church 
consists  of  chancel,  south  chapel  to  chancel, 
south  aisle  to  nave,  south  porch,  and  western 
tower.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed.  The 
east  window  has  three  lights  ; the  two  to  the 
north  of  the  chancel,  two.  The  nave  has,  on 
the  north  side,  one  window  of  three,  and  two 
of  two  lights.  A painted  window  over  the 
altar  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Jones  Lloyd. 
The  wood-work  of  the  interior,  seats,  pulpits, 

&c.  is  polished  oak. Liverpool  and  Glasgow 

are  simultaneously  engaged  in  discussing  pro- 
jects for  the  erection  of  new  post-offices,  and 
the  removal  of  old  powder-magazines ; rather 
a curious  coincidence,  which  we  may  parallel 
by  another  “ curious  coincidence  ” relevant  to 
our  “ notes,”  and  relative  to  the  usual  material 
contained  in  powder-magazines  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  equally  usual  material  contained 
in  post-offices  on  the  other.  In  a recent  “ note,” 


we  happened  to  speak  of  using  the  waste  power 
of  the  soldiery  in  promoting  public  works  : the 
“ curious  coincidence”  alluded  to  is  simply  the 
fact  that  one  contemporary,  in  quoting  this  note, 
calls  it  the  waste  powder  of  the  soldiery,  and 
another  actually  says  we  recommend  that 
“ the  waste  paper  of  the  soldiery  ” should  be 
used  “ in  promoting  public  words!”  We  have 
not  a few  absurdities  and  mistakes  to  answer 
for  occasionally  besides  our  own,  if  we  ever  have 
any. The  works  connected  with  the  con- 

struction of  the  new  market  at  Sheffield,  on 
the  site  of  the  Tontine  hotel,  are  progressing 
with  activity.  Many  of  the  arches  of  the  cellars 
which  are  to  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  the 
sub-story,  are  nearly  completed,  and  in  a 
variety  of  places  the  brickwork  appears  above 
the  ground.  The  entire  structure  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  25th  March.  The  area  enclosed  will 
be  occupied  by  a covered  hall,  283  feet  long, 
7 5 feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high,  an  iron  roof 
covering  the  whole  in  one  span.  The  building 
will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  facings,  simple,  but 
massive.  The  sides  and  one  end  are  to  be 
occupied  with  shops.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Carlisle,  the  builder  of  the  Beighton  viaduct, 

and  other  railway  works  in  this  locality. 

The  visiting  justices  of  Preston,  Lancashire, 
understanding  the  roof  over  their  court-house 
was  in  an  unsound  condition,  Mr.  George 
Latham,  of  that  town,  architect,  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  same,  with  proposals  for  re- 
storation. The  roof  was  a simple  queen  roof, 
supporting  a heavy  circular  dome,  and  the 
ends  of  tie-beams  were  much  decayed  with 
dry-rot.  The  visiting  justices  determined  on 
having  a new  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  light  and  sound.  Designs  were  sought 
by  private  competition,  and  Mr.  Latham’s  plan 
was  selected.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  lantern 
of  32  lights  round  court,  and  fixed  on  braced 
principals  of  iron  tensions,  and  abridgment 
with  pannelled  coved  ceiling  springing  off 
walls,  and  top  of  lantern  ceiling  coved,  and 
divided  into  panels  for  painting.  The  con- 
tractors are  Mr.  R.  Aughton,  Jun.,  timber 
work,  and  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  iron-work ; 
the  whole  will  cost  1,000/, A motion 
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was  brought  forward  in  the  Leeds  town 
council  lately  to  the  effect,  “That  the 
council  do  erect  a suitable  town-hall,  and 
that  a premium  of  100/.  be  given  for  the  best 
design,  on  the  understanding  that  the  cost 
shall  not  exceed  20,000 Z.”  It  seemed  to  be 
thought  desirable,  however,  that  the  burgesses 
should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  opinion  on  the  question  at  the  elec- 
tions in  November  next,  and  the  motion  was 
postponed.  Mr. Aid.  Bower  said  he  thought  that 
Mr.  Eddison  wanted  10,000/.  for  ornament.  He 
(Mr.  Bower),  on  the  contrary,  would  have  a 
good  plain  building,  for  use  and  not  for  show, 
and  he  thought  that  10,000/.  would  be  sufficient 

to  provide  such  a building. The  Houghton- 

le-Spring  Catholic  Church  has  been  re-opened, 

after  having  been  additionally  decorated. 

The  “Tate  Testimonial”  Free  Grammar 
School  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  x\n- 
drews,  of  York,  architect,  was  formally  opened 
on  the  2fth  ult. 


ENLIGHTENMENT  ON  GAS  LIGHTING. 

The  price  of  gas  at  Gosport  has  been  re- 
duced to  Gs.  Gd.  the  1,000  cubic  feet,  with  the 
privilege  of  using  meters  belonging  to  the 
company  on  payment  of  Gd.  additional, — the 
crude  beginnings  of  a system  which  will  yet 
be  generally  adopted  in  promoting  the  domes- 
tic use  of  gas,  and  that  at  a very  small  per 

centage  on  a much  more  moderate  price. 

The  Winchester  Company  have  reduced  their 
price  to  7s.,  in  the  expressed  hope  of  realizing 
such  an  increase  of  consumption  as  will  yield 
them  5 per  cent,  profit,  when  they  will  further 

reduce  the  price. The  directors  of  the 

Ampthill  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  in  a recent 
report,  “impress  upon  the  shareholders  the 
expediency  of  reducing  the  price  of  gas  from 
10s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  to  7s.  6d.,  feeling 
convinced  that  the  increased  consumption  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  reduction  in 
price.  They  also  suggest  that  a per  centage 
should  be  allowed  to  large  consumers  in  addi- 
tion.”  “The  Bury  company,”  says  the 

Manchester  Spectator,  “ have  decided  to  make 
a reduction  in  the  price  charged  for  gas.  Some 
time  ago,  the  price  to  parties  whose  annual  gas 
rent  was  under  20/.,  was  7s.  per  1,000  feet. 
A gas  consumers’  association  was  formed,  and 
shortly  after  the  price  was  reduced  to  6s.  3d. 
A further  reduction  of  9d.  has  been  decided 
on  ; so  that,  in  future,  the  charge  will  be 
only  5s.  Gd.  to  rents  under  30/.  Those 
whose  rent  is  1 GO/,  will  be  charged  4s.  8d. 
only.”  A stupid  system  of  charges  with  dis- 
counts running  up  to  30  per  cent,  on  the 
nominal  price,  prevailed  at  Bury,  as  elsewhere, 
and  repeatedly  exposed  by  us  : a change  is 

now  to  be  made  in  respect  to  discounts. 

The  Manager  of  the  Salford  Gas  Works, 
which  belong  to  the  town,  says  of  these  works, 
in  his  last  report, — “ It  affords  me  great  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  report  from  year  to  year 
the  increasing  value  of  this  establishment,  as 
a source  of  profit  to  the  corporation.  During 
the  last  eight  years  the  demand  for  gas  has 
been  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  the  rental 
has  advanced  from  the  sum  of  9,470/.  16s.  Gd. 
to  14,4G3/.  15s.  llgd.,  or  equal  to  about 
53  per  cent.,  while  the  scale  of  charges  to 
consumers  has  been  reduced  three  times  (in 
all  from  8s.  to  5s.  and  4s.  6d.)  For  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1850,  as  compared  with  the 
year  preceding,  the  increase  in  production  is 
10,564,500  cubic  feet,  and  the  increase  in 
rental  364/.  7s.  10^d.,  with  a reduction  of  Is. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  There  is  every  prospect 
of  a further  increase  in  consumption  of  gas 
during  the  approaching  winter.”  But  so  has  it 
ever  been,  that  a steady  process  of  reduction 
in  price  has  uniformly  been  accompanied  by  a 
more  and  more  flourishing  exchequer.  The 
public  are  thus  substantially  grateful  even  for 

small  mercies. The  Morning  Post  reports 

the  results  of  recent  experiments  at  Vauxhall- 
gardens,  by  the  Count  de  Hombres,  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  from  water  on  the  princi- 
ple of  Mr.  Gillard’s  invention,  which  consists 
in  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  passing  a 
jet  of  steam  over  a bed  of  incandescent  char- 
coal in  a retort,  the  gaseous  products  of  which 
are  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
latter  being  separated  by  the  action  of  quick- 
lime in  a purifier,  the  hydrogen,  in  a state  of 
comparative  purity,  is  inducted  to  a gas-  j 


holder  for  use,  to  which  end,  as  regards  the 
lighting,  the  inventor  has  had  recourse  to 
the  same  experiment  by  which  the  intense 
light  used  in  the  oxyhydrogen  microscopes  is 
obtained.  Pure  hydrogen  alone,  with  an  un- 
steady flame,  emits  great  heat.  For  lighting, 
Mr.  Gillard  has  invented  an  apparatus  of 
platinum  wire,  fitted  to  the  burner,  by  which 
the  flame  is  converted  into  a column  of  in- 
tensely white  light ; and,  with  a brass  chimney, 
a steady  light  is  produced,  without  smell  or 
smoke.  The  experiments  made  at  Vauxhall, 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  completely  successful.  The 
invention,  it  is  said,  has  been  in  action  for  a 
considerable  time  in  Manchester,  and  has 
given  universal  satisfaction.  Count  de  ITom- 
bres  stated  with  confidence  that  gas  could  be 
manufactured  at  fourpence  the  thousand  cubic 
feet  ! and  that  the  cost  of  the  platinum  would 
make  but  a very  inconsiderable  addition  to  the 
charge,  as  its  waste  under  such  circumstances, 
if  any,  is  so  extremely  slow  that  apparatus 
five  years  in  use  at  Paris  remains  apparently 

perfect  as  put  up. Mr.  II.  Carter,  Thirza- 

place,  Old  Kent-road,  has  patented  some  al- 
leged improvements  in  burners,  “consist- 
ing of  more  than  one  ring  or  sheet  of  flame, 
combined  with  a suitable  chimney  or  chim- 
neys, and  supplied  with  atmospheric  air,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  ventilation.”  Concentric 
gas-burners  have  hitherto,  he  says,  been  gene- 
rally constructed  without  due  regard  for  the 
admission  of  that  quantity  of  air  only  between 
the  rings  of  flame  which  is  requisite  to  ensure 
perfect  combustion  of  the  gas.  The  patentee 
also  claims  a mode  of  illuminating  by  cut- 
glass  chandeliers  enveloping  and  surrounding 
jets  of  flame,  and  a mode  of  ventilating  apart- 
ments by  means  of  gas  burners. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

An  improvement  in  electro-chemical  tele- 
graphs has  been  recently  patented  in  America 
by  Messrs.  Westbrook  and  Rogers,  who  claim 
“ the  recording  of  telegraphic  signs  on  the 
surface  of  a revolving  metallic  cylinder,  plate, 
or  other  equivalent  surface,  by  means  of  an 
acidulated  liquid  or  saline  solution,  or  water, 
held  between  the  point  of  the  wire  conductor, 
and  the  metallic  recording  surface,  by  means 
of  a non-conducting  porous  substance  con- 
tained in  a glass,  or  other  non-conducting  re- 
servoir, in  which  the  recording  fluid  is  con- 
tained, by  which  the  use  of  every  description 
of  paper  is  dispensed  with,  thereby  saving 

great  expense  in  telegraphing.” Another 

American  patent  of  a Mr.  G.  H.  Horn  claims 
a “new  or  improved  electro-caustic  telegraph, 
or  application,  to  telegraphic  purposes,  of  heat 
generated  by  electric  apparatus,  or  a current 
or  currents  of  electricity  passed  through  a fine 
platinum  wire,  or  other  proper  conductors  or 
equivalents  therefor,  the  marks  produced 
in  or  through  the  paper,  or  other  material 
used  in  connection  with  the  heated  wire, 
being  regulated  in  their  length  and  num- 
ber, so  as  to  be  characters  or  expressions 

of  letters,  figures,  or  words.” The  first 

general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Anglo-French  Company  for  carrying  out  sub- 
marine telegraphic  communication  between 
this  country  and  the  continent,  was  held  on 
Tuesday  week  at  Paris,  Sir  James  Carmichael 
in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that  printed 
communications,  the  original  slips  of  which 
were  now  in  the  possession  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  had  been  telegraphed  between 
coast  and  coast  on  28th  ult.  thus  securing  the 
concession  of  the  undertaking.  The  wire  was 
purely  for  an  experimental  purpose.  The 
directors  had  since  opened  negociations  with 
parties  in  Paris  and  London,  having  in  view 
the  complete  formation  of  the  company  with  a 
capital  of  50,000/.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wollaston,  C.E. 
produced  specimens  of  the  proposed  perma- 
nent wire,  which  he  stated  would  be  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  resist  almost  any  species  of 
oceanic  accident,  whether  from  rocks,  drifts, 
anchorage,  or  otherwise.  Mr.  F.  Edwards, 
one  of  the  directors,  also  alluded  to  the  privi- 
leges the  company  enjoyed  under  the  concession 
of  exclusive  telegraphic  communication  between 
France  and  England  for  ten  years.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  adopting  the  report.  Ex- 
periments are  being  made  at  Dover  with  the 
new  cable,  in  which  there  will  be  four  wires. 


The  cables,  4 or  5 inches  thick,  of  gutta 
percha  enclosed  in  wire  rope,  all  chemically 
prepared,  will  cost  40,000/.  Patents  are 
secured  for  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 
There  will  be  two  of  these  cables,  each  20  miles 
long,  and  3 miles  apart,  the  whole  weight  re- 
presenting 400  tons ; and  it  is  expected,  that 
when  chained  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
they  will  resist  the  anchor  of  a 120-gun  ship. 
The  whole  of  the  permanent  wires  and  works 
will  be  completed  by  May  next,  when  it  is 
proposed  that  Ii.R.H.  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  shall  open  the  communi- 
cation on  this  side  the  Channel,  and  the 

President  of  the  Republic  on  the  other. 

Within  the  last  four  months,  no  less  than 
1,000  miles  of  telegraph  have  been  opened  in 
the  Austrian  empire,  making  the  total  mileage 
about  2,000  miles,  of  which  about  one-quarter 
has  the  wires  laid  underground.  Another 
1,000  miles  will  be  ready  by  next  year.  The 
telegraph  now  works  from  Cracow  to  Trieste, 
700  miles.  On  1st  instant,  the  new  telegraph 
union  between  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and 
Bavaria  came  into  operation,  under  a uniform 
tariff  one-half  the  former  charges. Nego- 

ciations are  being  entered  into  with  the 
Government  authorities,  it  is  said,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  projected  sub-marine 
telegraph  across  St.  George’s  Channel.  Pre- 
liminary surveys  have  been  made,  and  the 
way  is  said  to  be  comparatively  free  from  rocks 
and  shoals.  Notice  of  intention  to  apply  to 
Parliament  next  session  for  authorisation  to 
lay  down  the  line  will  be  given.  At  present 
two  telegraphic  routes  are  proposed  ; the  one 
of  64  miles  across  the  channel,  from  Holyhead 
to  Kingston  and  Dublin,  and  thence  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  on  to 
Cork  and  Galway — the  other  from  St.  David’s 
Head,  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  on  to  Wexford, 
Waterford,  and  the  extreme  western  points  of 
Ireland  to  Berehaven  and  Crookhaven,  the 
latter  being  the  last  points  touched  at  by 

vessels  outward-bound  for  the  Atlantic. 

Telegraphic  communication  is  to  be  established 
between  Dublin  and  Galway,  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  having 
ordered  their  engineer  to  lay  down  the  wires  to 
anticipate  the  laying  down  of  the  intended 
telegraph  across  the  channel,  thereby  connect- 
ing London  with  Galway. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEERING 
NOTES,  IN  IRELAND. 

Additions  are  being  made  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Phibs- 
borough,  county  Dublin,  under  Mr.  Bourke, 
architect : they  consist  of  an  extension  of  the 
present  nave  19  feet,  and  the  addition  of  an 
entirely  new  front  43  feet  in  width.  In  the 
centre  is  a tower  1 0 feet  square  inside,  with 
walls  3 feet  9 inches  thick : at  the  angles  on 
the  front  and  side  of  the  tower,  parallel  with 
the  face  of  the  wall,  are  buttresses  4 feet  wide, 
and  55  feet  9 inches  high,  surmounted  by 
pinnacles.  The  upper  length  of  buttresses 
have  panels,  and  are  chamfered  on  the 
arrises : wings  at  each  side  of  the  tower,  to 
have  castellated  parapets,  are  about  12  feet 
6 inches  wide,  and  have  buttresses  at  the 
angles,  similar  in  character  to  those  of  tower, 
but  are  only  to  be  carried  to  a height  of  41 
feet,  and  surmounted  by  pinnacles.  Total 
height  to  top  of  castellated  parapet  of  tower, 
from  ground  line,  79  feet;  to  top  of  spire, 
133  feet  6 inches;  windows  2 feet  wide  by 
8 feet  high,  in  sides  of  tower  on  principal  story. 
All  the  new  walls  are  being  constructed  of 
broken  joint  ashlar ; the  dressings  of  punched 
and  drafted  work.  The  style  is  Gothic.  Total 
cost,  2,000/.  Mr.  James  Donnelly,  builder. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  have 
advertised  for  proposals  for  erecting  a new 
bridge  at  Drumgoolestown,  county  Louth. 

The  piers  for  the  metal  bridge  across  Lough 
Athalia,  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, are  almost  completed.  Mr.  George  W. 
Hemans  is  the  engineer  to  the  company. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  about 
rebuilding  the  church  of  St.  John,  Limerick, 
according  to  plans  by  their  architect,  and 
have  advertised  for  tenders  for  same. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  being 
erected  at  Hilltown,  parish  of  Clonuffe,  and 
is  to  be  consecrated  on  the  6th  of  October. 

Mr.  Dargan,  the  railway  contractor,  has 
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commenced  operations  beyond  the  Tipperary 
junction,  in  laying  down  the  earth  works,  in 
which  the  rails  are  to  be  placed,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  line  from  Limerick  to  Pill- 
town,  which  is  within  about  nine  miles  from 
Waterford.  The  roadway  only  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Dargan.  The  rails  are  to  be 
set  by  the  company’s  own  workmen.  The 
time  allotted  for  the  completion  of  the  xvorlcs  is 
one  year  and  a-half.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
through  which  the  railway  is  to  pass  being 
advantageous,  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  Dargan 
will  have  his  portion  of  the  works  finished  in  a 
short  time.  The  entire  expenditure  will  pro- 
bably be  about  400,000/. 


NEW  STREET  THROUGH  LONDON  WITH 
AQUEDUCT  SEWER* 

Mr.  Beardmoue  suggests,  in  a pamphlet 
recently  published,  that  the  drainage  of  the 
whole  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames  might 
be  effected  by  a great  sewer  running  from 
Wormwood  Scrubs  and  the  extreme  west  of 
London,  through  Kensington-gore  and  the 
Green-park,  King-street  St.  James’s,  Trafal- 
gar-square,  the  Strand, and  Fl:et-street,  whence 
it  would  deviate  to  the  South  of  Ludgate-hill, 
by  Salisbury-square,  St.  Bride’s  Church,  New 
Cannon- street,  King  William  Statue,  East 
Cheap,  Great  Alie-street,  and  the  Commercial- 
road,  onwards  by  Stepney  Church,  Bow 
Common,  Bromley,  and  Plaistow,  to  the 
Thames  at  Barking-creek.  Concurrently  with 
the  improvement  of  the  drainage,  he  proposes 
to  relieve  the  traffic  by  opening  up  a great  line 
of  thoroughfare  made  up  chiefly  of  streets 
already  running  in  the  line  of  the  proposed 
sewer.  The  sewage  of  the  lower  districts  north 
of  the  Thames  he  proposes  to  collect  and 
raise  by  engine-power  into  the  great  sewer. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  he  estimates  at 
1,500,000/.,  including  500,000/.  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  of  street.  The  sewer  would 
be  about  12  feet  in  diameter  from  Charing- 
cross  downwards,  and  the  total  length  about 
15  miles,  in  nine  of  which  from  the  head 
downwards  the  fall  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
8 inches  a mile,  and  that  of  the  aqueduct  or 
remaining  portion  at  the  rate  of  28  inches  a 
mile.  Mr.  Beardmore  also  proposes,  for  further 
improvement  of  the  traffic,  to  form  twobiidges 
instead  of  Westminster-bridge — one  at  Scot- 
land-yard  or  Charing-cross,  and  the  other  at 
Pimlico,  removing  the  bridge  at  Westminster. 
This  he  thinks  the  less  objectionable,  consider- 
ing the  general  connexion  of  the  Westminster 
side,  near  the  bridge,  with  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, courts  of  law,  &c.,  all  on  the  same  side. 
By  approaches  connected  with  Victoria-street, 
the  Pimlico-bridge,  he  observes,  would  relieve 
the  traffic  between  Belgravia  and  its  vicinity, 
and  the  city,  by  diverting  it  from’  the  Strand, 
and  carrying  it  across  the  southern  districts 
direct  between  the  two  extremes. 


Details  of  Gothic  Architecture,  measured  and 
drawn  from  existing  Examples • By  James 
K.  Colling,  Architect.  Parti.  London  : 
Bogue,  1850. 

The  author  of  the  “ Gothic  Ornaments  ” has 
been  encouraged  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  another  work  of  somewhat  similar  character. 
The  “ Details  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  are  to 
consist  of  a series  of  plates,  showing,  on  as 
large  a scale  as  possible,  such  features  of  the 
remains  of  English  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
as  have  not  been  published  or  fully  developed 
in  other  works  of  the  same  character.  It  is 
intended  to  illustrate,  mostly,  moulded  and 
traceried  work,  rather  than  the  foliated  and 
sculptured  ; so  that  the  work  will  form  a com- 
panion to  the  “ Gothic  Ornaments,”  and  a 
continuation  of  “ The  Analysis  of  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture.” It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Colling 
will  adhere  to  the  promise  to  give  only  those 
specimens  that  have  not  been  published,  and 
that  these  be  good. 

We  should  not  care,  then,  if  this  were  the  last 
book  of  the  sort. 

The  work  will  he  published  in  monthly  parts, 
each  containing  five  plates,  and  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  about  thirty-eight  parts. 

* SuErgeations  for  a New  Street  through  London,  wil.lt  a 
leading  Aqueduct  Sewer  : also  Remarks  on  the  Metropo- 
litan Bridges : with  Map  and  Section.  By  Nathaniel 
Beardmore,  C.E.  &e.  Waterlow,  Parliament-street ; and 
Weale,  High  Rolborn. 
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Socialist  Strikes  in  France. — An  ex- 
tensive confederation,  or  conspiracy,  has  been 
recently  discovered,  if  not  broken  up,  at  Paris 
and  in  the  French  provinces,  in  which  strikes 
have  been  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  a deliberate' 
resolution  to  ruin  the  manufacturers  and  capi- 
talists, and  realize  the  system  of  universal 
Socialism,  in  conformity  with  the  theories  of 
the  Luxembourg  in  the  first  days  of  the  revo- 
lution of  February.  The  fraternity  had  a fund 
of  50,000f.,  ascertained  to  have  been  in  their 
possession  for  propagandist  and  auxiliary  pur- 
poses. Foremen  were  formally  tried  and  con- 
victed at  their  councils,  and  in  one  case  eight 
foremen,  " for  attending  too  much  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  employers,”  were  sentenced  to 
two  years’  suspension  from  employment  (!),  and 
perpetual  incapacity  for  the  rank  of  foremen 
in  any  establishment, — a sentence  executed,  it 
is  said,  to  the  letter.  Workmen  are,  or  have 
been,  distributed  by  this  association,  amongst 
different  establishments,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  inoculating  other  workmen  with  the 
virus  ; and  it  seems  at  least  to  be  questionable 
whether  the  conspiracy  be  even  yet  either  fully 
laid  open  or  broken  up.  The  masters,  in 
some  cases,  have  met  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  to  wages  per  day,  fixed  at  Gf.,  with- 
out reference  to  either  quantity  or  quality  of 
work,  by  a counter  resolution  to  employ  work- 
men only  on  piecework.  The  contrast  between 
those  causes  which  appear  to  foster  “savage 
Socialism,”  as  L’Ordre  calls  it,  amongst  the 
French,  and  the  repressive  influences  by 
which  its  sting  is  blunted,  and  its  poison 
neutralized,  amongst  ourselves,  is  thus  drawn 
(over-drawn  a little  it  may  be)  by  the  Parisian 
paper  just  named,  in  remarks  on  Lamartine’s 
recent  impressions  of  English  order  and  law  : — 
“ M.  de  Lamartine  has  just  seen  a nation  great 
by  the  security  of  its  laws,  great  by  labour, 
great  by  manufactures,  and  which  knew  how 
to  realize  important  reforms  in  the  interest  of 
the  masses,  and  so  prevent  the  breaking  out  of 
one  of  those  catastrophes  which  profoundly 
trouble  nations,  and  more  frequently  leave  be- 
hind them  ruins,  blood,  and  regrets,  than 
veritable  ameliorations.  The  picture  he  draws 
of  the  magnificent  undertakings  of  civilization, 
and  of  the  multiplied  and  intelligent  efforts  of 
the  rich  or  well-to-do  of  London  to  relieve  all 
wants,  to  lessen  sufferings,  and  relieve  misery, 
by  the  aid  of  innumerable  associations,  which, 
in  their  infinite  variety,  appear  to  respond  to  all 
the  calculations  of  human  foresight — this  im- 
mense picture,  we  say,  is  offered  to  the  medi- 
tations of  our  country,  to  teach  it  how  the 
work  of  a humane,  peaceful,  conservative 
Socialism  may  prevent  the  ravages  of  excessive, 
savage  Socialism,  which  always  announces  re- 
edifications, and  begins  by  causing  ruins.” 

The  Manchester  Designers  and  the 
International  Exhibition. — At  a recent 
meeting,  the  Manchester  designers  resolved  to 
contribute  to  the  exhibition,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  promote  the  end  in  view.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hammersley,  the  head-master  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Design,  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  the  commissioners,  in  reply  to  a 
question  suggested  by  him,  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  drawings  from  the  designers  of 
Manchester,  of  as  high  a class  as  they  could 
produce, — higher  than  commercial  require- 
ments would  demand,  or  than  the  facilities  of 
the  machines  could  accomplish.  Mr.  Ham- 
mersley suggested  that  there  should  be  two 
classes  of  contributions,  one  consisting  of 
patterns  capable  of  being  practically  applied  at 
present,  and  another  of  a higher  class,  which 
might  not  now  be  considered  as  practicable. 
He  did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
limit  to  the  number  of  colours  in  design  sent 
to  the  exhibition  ; but  he  thought  that  as  much 
high  art,  in  form,  could  be  displayed  in  two- 
coloured  as  in  ten-coloured  patterns.  Mr. 
Hammersley  explained  that  there  was  an  ex- 
press order  of  the  commissioners  that  the  de- 
signers’ names  should  be  attached  to  their 
designs. 

Colosseum. — The  Panorama  of  Paris 
which  has  been  so  attractive,  is  about  shortly 
to  be  removed,  to  be  replaced  by  another  pic- 
ture by  Danson  and  Sons,  and  which  is  now 
in  a state  of  great  forwardness  . We  have  before 
this  recommended  a visit  to  this  extraordinary, 
work  of  art. 


Bury  Athenaeum.—' The  foundation-stone 
of  this  new  edifice  was  laid  by  Lord  Stanley  on 
3rd  inst.  It  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Italian  Doric 
style,  in  stone  from  Lord  Derby’s  quarries  near 
the  town,  and  at  a cost  of  4,000/.,  from  a design 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke.  The  earl  has  presented 
the  site  as  well  as  the  stone.  Lord  Stanley 
delivered  an  appropriate  address,  in  which  he 
said  that,  amongst  many  other  advantages, 
there  was  a great  and  prominent  one  in  insti- 
tutions such  as  this  : it  brings  together  in  one 
common,  one  rational,  one  laudable  pursuit, 
classes  of  society  who,  but  for  institutions  of 
this  kind,  would  see  little  of,  and  feel  little  for, 
each  other,  and  have  little  feeling  and  sympa- 
thy in  connection.  It  brings  together  classes 
of  men  whose  pursuits  in  life  are  widely  dif- 
ferent, whose  occupations  are  widely  distinct, 
whose  sphere  of  action  is  wholly  separate,  and 
impresses  upon  them  practically  the  conviction 
that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  we  are  all 
rational,  intellectual,  responsible  beings,  all 
endowed  with  higher  faculties  than  those  which 
tend  to  the  mere  attainment  of  earthly  good, 
or  the  mere  acquisition  and  support  of  bodily 
comfort  : it  leads  us  all  to  feel,  moreover,  that 
we  are  members  of  one  common  family, — the 
great  human  family, — bound  together  in  one 
great  communion  and  fellowship.  We  shall 
revert  to  the  building. 

Railway  Jottings. — The  London  and 
North-Western  directors  have  chosen  a site 
for  their  new  station  at  Chester,  near  to  the 
city  walls,  and  have  ordered  plans  adapted  to 
the  site  chosen,  for  a station  for  goods  and 
minerals  as  well  as  passengers.  The  estimates 
for  the  passenger  station  are  ordered  for  a 

plain  building  of  white  stone. The  low 

fares  on  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  line 
continue  to  yield  a larger  return  than  double 

the  amount  before  yielded. The  Railway 

Commissioners  state,  it  is  said,  in  a letter  to  a 
gentleman  in  Newcastle,  that  they  have  had 
the  Ouseburn  viaduct  of  the  York,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick  (North  Shields)  Railway,  “ in- 
spected by  one  of  their  officers,  who  has  re- 
ported that  the  feeling  of  insecurity  referred  to 
might  have  arisen  from  the  slight  construction 
of  the  permanent  way,  which  has  since  been 
changed  and  a heavier  description  of  perma- 
nent way  substituted.”  The  Commissioners 
add  : — “ The  inspecting  officer  sees  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  structure  in  question,  in  its 

present  condition,  is  insecure.” On  the 

Drumlanrig  contract  of  the  Nithsdale  line  the 
viaducts  of  Carron  and  Enterkin  are  com- 
pleted.  A Glasgow  paper  complains  of  the 

mean  accommodation  at  Coatbridge,  “ the  best 
paying  station  short  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow” on  that  line  of  route. 

Proposed  New  Street  in  the  City. — 
A numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tower  Ward  has  been  considering  a plan  for 
a new  street  from  the  south  side  of  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Mark-lane,  to  Tower-hill,  traversing 
the  site  of  the  recent  conflagration.  A different 
plan  for  improving  that  locality  was  under 
consideration  in  1846.  The  meeting,  however, 
merely  adopted  a resolution,  to  the  effect  that 
the  increasing  traffic  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  ward  required  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  suggesting  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Metropolitan  Improvements  the  widening  of 
Mark-lane  nearest  to  Great  Tower-street.  A 
separate  resolution  presses  on  the  attention 
of  the  Improvement  Committee  that  the  widen- 
ing of  the  end  of  Mark-lane,  by  the  removal  of 
three  or  four  dilapidated  houses,  should  be 
proceeded  with  at  once. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  above  society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  in  last  week,  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  After 
some  account  being  given  of  the  society’s  last 
summer  excursion,  a paper  entitled,  “ The 
Genealogy  of  Architecture  and  the  Fine  Arts,” 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Huggins,  was  read. 

Blasting  Seaford  Cliff. — The  neces- 
sity for  fixing  the  sea-wall  formed  by  the  dis- 
lodgement,  as  pointed  out  by  us  in  our  notice 
of  the  operation,  is  becoming  evident.  We  are 
told  that  the  late  high  tide  has  already  washed 
away  a considerable  portion  of  the  chalk 
forced  into  the  sea  by  the  explosion;  and  that 
unless  something  be  done  to  prevent  further 
inroads  of  the  sea  upon  the  mound,  the  effect 
which  was  sought  to  be  established  is  likely  to 
be  lost. 
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Staircases — A Caution. — It  is  now  ten 
weeks  since  a friend,  when  lighting  me  down 
the  staircase  of  his  house,  incautiously  ran 
forward  to  place  the  light  upon  a slab  in  the 
passage,  leaving  me  in  the  shade.  I proceeded 
with  my  hand  upon  the  rail,  and  when  I 
reached  the  newel,  naturally  concluded  that  I 
had  but  one  step  more  to  descend.  It  was  not 
so  : there  was  one  additional  tread  beyond  the 
newel.  Unprepared  for  this,  in  stepping  for- 
ward I strained  all  the  back  muscles  of  my  leg 
so  severely  as  not  to  have  been  able  to  quit  my 
house  since,  and  have  the  probable  prospect  of 
remaining  within  doors  several  weeks  more.  A 
subsequent  injury  has,  I am  informed,  occurred 
at  the  same  place,  but  providentially  the  suf- 
ferer was  confined  only  four  days.  In  the 
course  of  this  week,  the  surgeon  who  attends 
me  was  at  a house,  and  the  lady,  anxious  to  ' 
see  that  he  was  in  comfort,  proceeded  down 
stairs  with  a light.  It  was  extinguished  by  a 
gust,  and  the  newel  of  the  rail  being  one  step 
short  of  the  actual  termination  of  the  stairs, 
she  fell,  and  her  arm  was  broken.  May  I ask 
you  to  warn  architects  and  builders  against  the 
extreme  danger  attendant  upon  such  a very 
common  practice  ? I cannot  yet  be  assured 
that  I have  not  been  rendered  lame  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life ; and  as,  in  the  third 
instance,  the  sufferer  is  an  elderly  woman,  it 
may  terminate  her  existence. — R.  K. 

Lambeth  Parish  Church. — At  a vestry 
meeting,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Churchwarden 
Taylor  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
repair  and  restoration  of  the  church,  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  It  was  proposed  to  case 
the  building  with  stone,  similar  to  the  tower,  to 
make  a new  roof  of  lighter  construction,  and 
with  a view  to  better  ventilation,  and,  in  fact, 
to  restore  the  church  to  its  original  state. 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  upwards  of  200 
more  sittings  would  be  appropriated  to  the 
poorer  classes.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
many  Dissenters  had  already  liberally  contri- 
buted. The  gross  estimate  was  6,574/.  He 
moved  that  the  plans  and  specifications  of  Mr. 
P.  C.  Hardwick  be  sanctioned  and  approved. 
Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  there  was  no  power  to 
make  a church-rate.  Mr.  Bushell  moved  an 
amendment.  Mr.  Taylor  said  the  church- 
wardens had  already  received,  from  the  rector, 
100/. ; Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  100/. ; Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bank,  100  guineas.  The 
original  resolution  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
42  to  1. 

The  Marble  Arch. — Will  you  permit  me 
to  inquire  of  you,  whether,  among  the  many 
suggestions  which  have  been  offered  as  to  the 
site  of  the  Marble  Arch  lately  taken  from  St. 
James Vpark,  the  situation  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Avenue  in  the  Regent’s -park  has  been 
named  ? This  ornamental  walk  is  now  grow- 
ing into  importance  and  beauty : its  length 
and  public  accommodation  merit  a suitable 
entrance,  and  although  I do  not  greatly  admire 
the  structure  I refer  to,  it  is  adapted,  as  to  its 
magnitude,  to  the  place  which  I have  men- 
tioned, where  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  its 
being  well  viewed,  and  the  trees  and  verdure 
near  it  will  act  as  reliefs  to  the  eye  in  contrast 
with  its  colour. — John  White,  D.S.,  St. 
Marylebone. 

***  Such  a suggestion  has  been  made  in 
our  pages. 

Macadam  in  Paris. — “The  mud  pro- 
duced on  the  macadamised  part  of  the  Boule- 
vards is  (says  the  Moniteur  da  Soir ) to  be 
turned  to  account.  A person,  named  Tabou- 
reau,  has  obtained  permission  to  carry  it  away 
for  the  purpose,  after  having  had  it  carefully 
washed  and  sifted,  of  having  the  silicious  par- 
ticles made  into  bricks  to  clean  knives  with. 

A hectolitre  of  the  mud  produces  ten  bricks, 
which  are  sold  at  20c.  each,  and  so  give  2f. 
for  each  hectolitre.  It  is  said  that  a good  work- 
man can  earn  20 f.  a day  by  this  new  kind  of 
industry.” 

Something  to  be  built  at  Pinner. — 
The  sum  of  45,000/.  in  money  and  land  has 
been  assigned  by  Miss  Howard,  of  York-place, 
for  the  following  uses  : — To  erect  twenty-one 
houses  on  her  property  at  Pinner,  near  Har- 
row, in  the  form  of  a crescent ; the  centre 
house  for  the  trustees;  the  other  twenty 
houses  for  the  sole  use  of  twenty  widows,  who 
are  to  occupy  them  free  of  rent,  and  to  receive 
also  50/.  a-year,  or  more  if  the  fund  will  allow. 
The  trustees  appointed  are  the  Earl  of  Fingall, 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  M.P. 
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Clay  for  Industrial  Purposes.  — 
Your  allusion  to  clays  for  pottery  manufactures, 
in  an  article  in  your  journal,  entitled,  “The 
International  Exhibition,”  reminds  me  of  some 
specimens  of  that  material  which  I have  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Billericay,  in  Essex, 
and  to  which  I would  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  living  in,  or  acquainted  with,  that 
locality.  The  clay  is  of  the  palest  yellow  tint, 
and  of  exceedingly  fine  texture,  and  would,  I 
think,  with  an  admixture  of  silica,  or  pulverised 
flint,  produce  very  good  earthenware  of  the 
commoner  sort.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  not  fit 
for  exposure  to  the  weather,  though  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a polish,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  dressings  and  fence-wall-copings  of  the 
Billericay  Union  Workhouse.  The  red  clay 
of  Essex  is  also  of  very  fine  quality,  and  many 
windows  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  their 
tracery  executed  in  it.  A specimen  was 
exhibited  at  the  Architectural  Exhibition  this 
year. — W.  S. 

Harmless  Paints. — Amongst  the  recent 
American  patents  is  one  by  Messrs.  Leclaire 
and  Barrnel,  the  object  of  which  is  set  forth 
to  be  a complete  reform  in  the  art  of  painting, 
by  substituting  unalterable  and  harmless  paints 
for  those  having  lead  and  copper,  which  are 
poisonous  substances,  for  a basis,  and  which 
are  liable  to  speedy  alteration,  and  never  pro- 
duce perfectly  clear  tints.  This  reform  is 
effected  by  the  discovery  of  methods  of  obtain- 
ing on  a large  scale  the  white  and  yellow  of 
zinc  and  barytes,  zinc  green,  and  antimonial 
red,  which  products,  used  as  such,  or  combined 
with  other  harmless  and  unalterable  colours 
employed  in  painting,  form  a complete  scale  of 
colours,  with  all  the  intermediate  grades. 

Another  Carpet  for  the  ’51  Exhibi- 
tion.— Having  noticed  Mrs.  Purcell’s  propo- 
sition for  a carpet  to  be  worked  by  ladies  of 
England  for  the  International  Exhibition,  we 
have  been  asked  to  mention  another  which  is 
in  progress  for  the  same  purpose,  under  the 
patronage  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  and 
the  patterns  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Simpson. 
It  is  to  be  30  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  to 
consist  of  150  squares.  We  happen  to  know 
the  work  of  half  the  fair  damsels  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  the 
squares  already  appropriated,  and  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  carpet  will  be  as  correct  as 
their  lives,  as  strong  as  their  good  intentions, 
and  as  varied  as  their  accomplishments.  Of 
the  time  that  is  wasted  over  Berlin  wool  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  speak  just  now,  when 
it  is  about  to  be  applied  to  a special  purpose, 
but  there  are  some  to  whom  a little  advice  on 
this  subject  might  be  useful.  There  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  done  in  this  world  besides 
counting  “two  to  the  right  and  four  to  the 
left.”  We  must  wind  up,  however,  or  it  will 
be  said  we  are  wool-gathering. 

Slate-dressing  Apparatus. — A patent 
has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Mathews, 
of  Wern,  Tremadoc,  Carnarvon,  quarry  pro- 
prietor, for  an  apparatus  for  cutting  or  dressing 
slates  into  various  shapes  and  sizes.  This 
machine  may  be  employed  to  cut  fancy  slates, 
by  having  cutters  of  the  required  form,  and 
when  actuated  otherwisethan  byhand  labour,an 
eccentric  and  fast  and  loose  pulley  may  be  used 
to  actuate  the  cutter. — Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Dr.  Arnott’s  Pump  for  Ventilation. 
— We  examined,  the  other  day,  at  Mr.  Bailey’s, 
Holborn,  a pump,  on  a novel  construction, 
which  has  just  been  completed,  for  forcing 
pure  air  into  the  new  County  Hospital  at 
York,  but  are  compelled,  by  want  of  space,  to 
postpone  a notice  of  it.  Dr.  Avnott  assisted  to 
explain  it,  and  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  Dr.  Ure, 
Mr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Laxton,  and 
various  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, were  present. 

Architecture  at  University  Col- 
lege.— The  lectures  on  architecture  and  con- 
struction at  University  College,  for  the  ensuing 
session,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  15th 
inst.  Professor  Donaldson  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  results  sought  to  be  produced  by 
them : — “ A systematic  comprehension  of  the 
subject ; a methodical  mode  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  on  the  various  matters  considered  ; 
an  interest  in  each  branch  of  the  science  and 
art  by  illustrating  precept  by  example,  the  laws 
by  their  application ; a review  of  the  history 
and  styles  of  art,  and  of  the  best  monuments 
of  every  period ; an  acquaintance  with  the 
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eminent  architects  of  each  epoch,  and  with  ! 
their  works ; a general  perception  of  the  laws  i 
of  taste ; a knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
construction  ; a practical  view  of  the  varieties  i 
and  properties  of  materials  and  their  peculiar  i 
and  most  economical  application  ; and  an  ex-  ■ 
animation  and  comparison  of  the  mechanical . 
contrivances  available  in  construction.” 

Foreign  Tiles. — Some  remarkably  large  i 
importations  of  roofing  tiles  and  bricks  are  t 
taking  place  at  the  present  time  from  An-  • 
twerp,  the  manufacture  of  Belgium.  One  s 
vessel,  the  Active,  from  Antwerp,  has  brought  1 
27,612  roofing  tiles,  and  6,000  bricks;  an-  ■ 
other,  also  from  Antwerp,  has  brought  27,000  . 
roofing  tiles, 4, 000 paving  tiles, and  3,000  bricks. 

First  Use  of  Paper-Hangings. — It  was  ■ 
on  the  walls  of  this  drawing-room,  the  king’s  • 
at  Kensington-palace,  that  tbe  then  new  art  of  ! 
paper-hangings,  in  imitation  of  the  old  velvet  I 
flock,  was  displayed  with  an  effect  that  soon  1 
led  to  the  adoption  of  so  cheap  and  elegant  a : 
manufacture  in  preference  to  the  original  ma- 
terial from  which  it  was  copied. — Notes  and 
Queries. 

SuRVEYORSHIP,  St.  JaMES’s,  ClERKEN-  ■ 
well. — This  office  (which  comprises  the  sur-  ■ 
veillance  of  Pentonville,  &c.)  becoming  vacant,  , 
seventeen  candidates  came  forward.  Six  were 
selected,  viz.  Messrs.  Finlay,  W.  P.  Griffith, 
W.  Lovell  (district  surveyor  of  Stoke  New- 
ington), Arthur  Taylor,  Josiah  Houle,  and  W.  , 
F.  East.  After  a poll  the  numbers  were  an- 
nounced to  be  as  follow: — W.  Lovell,  13; 
W.  P.  Griffith,  10;  W.F.East,  9. 

Surveyor  to  the  Borough  of  Bolton, 
under  the  Public  Health  Act. — There 
have  been  about  thirty  applicants  for  the 
office,  out  of  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
selection  was  made  of  six.  Eventually  Mr. 
John  Smith,  of  Altrincham,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, was  appointed. 

Public  Conveniences. — I am  glad  to 
find  that  a correspondent  has  again  revived  in 
your  pages  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
number  of  public  conveniences.  It  is  true, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  can  claim  the  merit  of  from 
time  to  time  noticing  the  want ; but  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  public  have  a right  to 
claim  your  constant  advocacy  to  remedy  the 
evil.  The  subject  is  alone  suited  to  a profes- 
sional paper,  and  from  the  reputation  of  The 
Builder,  the  public  hope  to  receive  from  such 
a source  a plan  whereby,  not  only  in  point  of 
number,  they  may  be  made  fully  sufficient 
even  for  the  visiters  of  the  year  ’51  ; but  also 
some  plan  by  which  the  existing  places  may  be 
made  wholesome  and  not  be  allowed  to  emit 
poisonous  evaporations  that  render  the  conti- 
guity of  a urinal  a loss  of  25  per  cent,  to  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  property.  Decency 
and  comfort  require  that  this  subject  should 
not  be  left  to  private  individuals  to  erect  any 
sort  of  York-stone  or  cement  contrivance,  but 
rather  that  the  different  paving-boards  or 
parish  authorities  be  compelled  to  erect  a 
sufficient  number,  and  keep  them  in  proper 
repair. — B. 

***  We  have  several  plans  before  us,  but 
have  not  determined  on  publishing  them. 

Photographic  Improvement.  — The 
Boston  Transcript  states,  that  a Mr.  Howes  of 
that  city  has  discovered  a means  by  which  a 
miniature-sized  daguerreotype  may  be  magni- 
fied to  life  size,  or  larger,  if  necessary,  and 
reflected  upon  a canvass,  or  any  flat  prepared 
surface,  so  that  an  artist  may  seat  himself  be- 
fore it  and  paint  it  as  it  appears. 

To  render  Stone  impervious  to  wet. 
— The  recipe  adopted  by  Mr.  Sylvester  was 
used  some  years  ago  on  one  of  the  public 
buildings  in  Oxford.  The  architect  can  pro- 
bably speak  as  to  its  success.  I believe  the 
process  may  be  much  simplified  by  using  soft 
soap,  which  dissolves  in  cold  water  : the  quan- 
tity depends  on  the  texture  of  the  stone : the 
saturation  of  alum  may  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
soap  water  has  dried  off,  and  should  produce  a 
coat  impervious  to  cold  or  hot  water. — X. 
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For  five  Fourth-rate  Houses  and 
House  in  the  Fairfield-road,  Bow. 
lied.  Mr.  Wm.  Dobson,  Architect. 
Tnrnvill  

an  intended  Publio 
The  quantities  sup- 

1*2,940 

Messrs.  Curtis  ... 

2,814 

Hill  

2,774 

2,687 

Hall 

2,489 

Kllston 

2,450 

Smith  

2,136 

Perry  

2,097 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

,f  ^5cns”  (iron  bars  and  iron-plate  lining  to  shutters. 
Rutter’s  “ Electric  Indicator”  would  give  confidence  to  a 
nervous  person  in  a lone  house),  “ G.  F."  declined  with 
thanks),  “ E.  B.,”  “ J.  J.  L.”  (“  Instance  of  Dry-rot  ” we 
printed  long  ago),  “ Y.,”  “ C.  M.,”  “ A.  D.,”  “ S.  L.” 
(shall  hear  from  us),  “ P.  H.  G.,”  “ J.  II.,”  “ Londi- 
nensis,"  “ J.  P.”  (a  list  might  doubtless  be  obtnined  at 
Gwj'dvr  House,  Whitehall),  “ W.  Y.,"  “ J.  lv.  C.,” 
“ P.  P. “ Lady  C ,"  “ J.  T.,”  “ J.  II.  R. ,"  “ S.  S.,” 
“ T.  F.  F.;”“  New  Elements  of  Geometry,”  by  Seber 
Smith.  London  : Bentley,  1850. 

“ Bools  and  Addresses." — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  otlior  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVSRTESER5ENTS. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AN D CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street.  Loudon. 
These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 

HH  II H for  drawing  on  wood.  F F light  and  shading. 

H H H for  architectural  use.  F for  geueral  use. 

II  H for  engineering,  R hlack  for  shading, 

"i’"*"1'’,’"  BI1  ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 
BBBB  ditto  ditto. 

icipal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 


T\rEWS!  NEWS!  NEWS!— The  best, 

A xl  cheapest,  and  lnreest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD’S 
WEEKhV  LON  DON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Salisbury-squarc.  London,  aud  receive  one  copy  as  a Eample. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Is. 

THE  ART  of  SKETCHING  from 

NATURE. 

By  THOMAS  ROWBOT1I  AM.  Professor  of  Drawing  to  the 
Royal  Naval  School 

With  25  Illustrations,  drawn  on  wood,  by  Thomas  L.  Row- 
botham,  jun.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  and  engraved  by  Dalz'cl. 

WINSOR  and  NEWTON,  33,  Rathbone-plnce. 
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BOOKS. 
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AND  LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

V.  COL.  CII ESN EY’S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  EU- 
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Vi.  RECENT  CLASSICAL  ROMANCES. 
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WHITTINGTON  CLUB  and  METRO- 

V T 1’OLITAN  ATHENAEUM,  Arundcl-strect,  and  189, 
Strand. 

President— CHARLES  LUSHINGTON,  Esq..  M P. 
Reading,  Newspaper,  and  Chess-rooms,  Dining,  Coffee,  and 
Smoking-rooms,  together  with  an  extensive  Circulating  Library, 
are  open  from  Eight  until  Twelve  o’clock.  No  gratuities  to  waiters, 
Members  have  also  the  opportunity  of  attending  foreign  language 
and  other  classes,  societies,  concerts,  anil  assemblies. 

All  the  English,  French,  and  German  newspapers,  reviews, 
periodicals,  and  magazines,  are  regularly  taken. 

So  fully  have  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Club  been  appre- 
ciated, that  it  may  now  he  fairly  said  to  have  obtained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  ; and.  thus  sustained  in  their  exertions,  the 
management  anticipate  being  aide  very  shortly  to  complete  the 
internal  arrangements  aud  decorations  of  the  premis  s in  a style 
worthy  of  an  institution  which  is  now  one  of  the  features ; of  the 
metropolis  ; while,  nt  the  same  time,  the  literary,  scientific,  and 
educational  department  will  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible. 

LECTURES.— SESSION  1850-51. 

The  following  is  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
commencing  at  Eight  o’clock  :— 

Robert  Hunt.  Esq.,  author  of  *'  Poetry  of  Science,”  Ac.— Three  on 
“The  Practical  Applications  of  Abstract  Science." 

A B Stevens,  Esq.— One  on  “ The  Wars  of  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters.” (Honorary.) 

R.  1).  Grainger.  Esq.,  F.R.S.— Two  on  “ The  Laws  of  Sensation, 
the  Functions  of  the  Brain, and  the  Act  ions  of  the  External  Senses.” 
(Honorary.) 

Charles  R.  Weld.  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.— One  on 
“The  Arctic  Expeditions,"  with  illustrations. 

George  Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.— Three  on  “ The  Mythology  of 
Nations.” 

George  Grossmith,  Esq.— One  on  “The  Writings  of  Charles 
Dickens."  . „ 

Gideon  Algernon  Mantell.  Esq.,  LL  D.,  F.R.S.— Two  on  ‘ Coral 
and  Coral  Islands,"  and  on  “ Petrifactions  and  their  * Teachings.’  ” 
George  Scharf,  jun.  Esq.— One  on  “ Nineveh,  or  Ancient  Classio 
Art.” 

II.  J.  Lincoln.  Esq.— Two  on  “ The  Genius  and  'Works  of  Weber 
and  Rossini,”  illustrated  by  several  eminent  vocalists. 

Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  Esq.— Three  on  ‘‘Ancient  Ballads,”  on 
“ Chaucer.”  aud  on  the  “ Burlesque  Writers  of  England.” 

F.  N.  Zaba,  Esq.— One  on  “ Mnemonics— a System  for  Strengthen- 
ing the  Memory.” 

Richard  Carte.  Esq.— Three  on  “ Instrumental  Music— Classical 
and  Uuclnssical,”  illustrated  by  several  eminent  artistes  from  the 
Italian  Opera  and  l'hilhnrmouic  Society. 

Dr.  Cantor.— One  on  “ Sleep  and  Dreaming." 

Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the 
London  University  College.— Two  ou  “ The  Sacred  and  Civil  Edi- 
fices of  Ancient  an  ( Metiicval  Times.” 

Mrs.  Clara  I..  Balfour.— Two  on  “ The  English  Female  Poets  of 
the  Present  Century.” 

E.  A.  Crensev,  Esq..  Professor  of  nistory  nt  London  University 
College.— Three  on  ” Unsuccessful  Great  Men  ” 

Thomas  Rvmer  Jones,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
at  King's  College.— Two  on  “ The  Curiosities  of  Natural  History.” 
Admission  to  Lectures—  Members,  free  ; non-memhers,  Is. 

A gazette  is  published  weekly  of  proceedings  of  the  club  and  lite- 
rary contributions,  having  a large  circulation. 

Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Miall 
and  Cockshaw,  Horseshoe-court.  Ludcnte-hill,  London. 

Gentlemen's  Annual  Subscriptions  £2  2 0 

“ Half-yearly  1 1 0 

Ladies’  Anuual • • • 1 1 6 

Entrance  fee,  to  Gentlemen,  10s.  6d. 

Full  Prospectuses  of  the  Institution  may  be  obtainod  in  the  Se- 
cretary's Office— Offico  hours  from  10  till  10. 

WILLIAM  STRUDWICKE,  Secretary, 
Club  House,  Arundel-street,  and  189,  Strand. 


EDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 

SIMMS  (late  AVilliatn  Cleave i,  of  Wil ton-road,  Pimlico  Basin, 
bees  to  ncquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
nt  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Drvand  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
nil  sorts,  from  J inch  to  1$  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Denis,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings.  Sash  Silis.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery, Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave’S' 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wiltou-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


I FLOORING.— ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  gcnerallv.  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICESofhis  DRV  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  p.  quantity  of  freshly  prepared  hoards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great,  reduction  upon  his  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark  - 
bridge  Wharf,  Banksidc.  October,  1849. 


THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Mcrchnnt,  Bermondsev  Now  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Brieklnvers'  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  nt 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED:  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  dealsnnd  scantling  ofevory  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths  : wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  exteusive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


jiTEMEL  TIMBER  FOR  SALE.— Sixty 

1 * 41  Shillings  per  load  of  50  feet  cube.  Average  length  30  feet 
13*  inches  square.  USUAL  DISCOUNTS  FOR  CASH.— Apply  to 
IIERTSLET  and  CO.,  Adelpbi-wlmrf,  London. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1}  in.  yellow,  per  sq. ....  20s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  od. 

1 17s.  fid.  I ....  11s.  9d. 

U ,,  r . . . . 14s.  9d.  | 1 „ 10s.  6d. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Kiug’s-road,  Chelsea. 


George  horatio  wilkinson. 

Timber  and  Mahogany  Merchant.  186,  High-street,  .Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Rnilwav, 
has  always  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  aud  thickness,  well  seasoned  and  ready 
for  use.  Timher  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices ; also  mahogany,  rosewood,  aud  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plauk,  board,  and  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 


8AW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  A<\. Sawn  ou  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Gvooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcner 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  nENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills,  Oillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


GENERAL  WOOD  - CUTTING  COM- 

wJ*  PANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  anil  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


P 


HILL  I PS,  ALLCARD,  and  CO.’S 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WEN  LOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  inrite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS.  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS,  of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  lining,  cut  and  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TAMES  VAUGHAN,  JOINER  to  the 

• “ TRADE,  139,  CURTAIN-ROAD,  SHOREDITCH,  Manu- 
facturer of  Shop  Fronts,  Sashes,  Frames,  and  Doors,  at  the  Lowest 
Cosh  Prices.— N.B.  A List  of  Prices  sent  on  application. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads.  Gardens,  aud  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  iu  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kepi 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (Into  of  fin.  Dorsct-strect),  removed 
to  the  new  Factory,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street. 


OLD  PAINTINGS  RESTORED,  at  No.  9, 

Great  llydcr-street,  St.  James’s.— ,T.  COCHRANE  date  of 
Smith’s,  Boud-street)  begs  respecfully  to  inform  his  friends  niul  the 

Eublic.  that  he  lias  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
opes,  by  strict  attention  and  moderate  charges,  to  merit  a share 
of  their  favours. — N.B.  Frames  repaired  and  l'e-gilt  ou  the  shortest 
notice,  and  most  reasonable  terms. 


PLATE  GLASS,  CHIMNEY  GLASSES, 

CARVING  and  GILDINU.-GEO.  DONNE  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  his  extensive  premises  are  replete  with  every  de- 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  con.- 
pleted  a new  ENGINE. and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders.  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. ThepricesarenowfromONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  mi  the  most  moderate  terms.— OH  A RLES  LONG, 
No.  1.  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-square.-  Cush  on l v. 

5^  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-A  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  an  1 at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  aud  every  information 
Bent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass,— size,  86  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall : to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse.  315.  Oxford-street. 


LOHO  PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET, 

>3  PATENT  PLATE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 2fi,  Soho-square,  and  Geovgc-yard,  Crown-street,  Soho. — 
ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  architects,  builders,  kc..  that 
lie  is  now  supplying  Belgian  Sheet  Glass,  of  large  size  and  very 
good  quality,  at  42s.  the  case  of  200  feet  (case  included),  ornamental 
glass  of  very  superior  designs  cut  to  order  from  9 1.  per  foot ; and 
that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
crowu,  sheet,  patent  plate,  coloured  and  ornamental  glass,  cither  in 
crates,  as  manufactured,  or  cut  to  given  size. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  Plain  and  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  J inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates,  kc.  kc.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  kc. ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lead  Pipe  from  J inch  to  4j  inches  bore ; Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers' aud  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  aud  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses —Address,  87,  Ilishopsgnte-street  Without. 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  1 Y 


HAS.  W M.  WATER  LOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury  -square.  -Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Fashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


JOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

and  PASK.  Sash,  Shop  Front.  and  Door  Makers  to  the 


WARNER’S  PATENT 

* V COUNTER  BEER-ENGINE 
is  simple  in  construction,  compact  in  form, 
durable,  and  of  moderate  cost  ; it  is  recom- 
mended for  the  use  of  Wine  and  Spirit 
Merchants,  Brewers,  Hotel  Keepers,  Railway 
Stations,  Ac.,  for  raising  Beer,  Porter,  Cider, 
nnd  other  liquors;  also  for  Dwelling-houses, 
for  raising  Water  to  Washhaud-stands,  But- 
lers’ Sinks,  Ac. 


arc  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 

WARNER'S  PATENT  TINNED  LEAD 
PIPE,  which  resists  the  action  of  acids,  is 
recommended  for  becr-cugines. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  trade  by 
the  patentees.  JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS, 
8,  Crescent,  Jewin-strect,  London. 

May  be  had  of  all  Plumbers. 


Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  Cus- 
tomers and  the  Public  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  removed 
to  more  exteusive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


l£EVOLVI 

IRON  SH 


/ING  SAFETY  WOOD  AND 

..  HUTTERS.— SNOXELL,  Patentee,  96.  ltegcnt- 
at  his  steam-works.  135,  Old-street.  These  shutters  have 
fully  borne  out  their  superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  for 
security,  durability,  and  simplicity.  Rcfereuo  s can  be  given  to 
noblemen  whose  mansions  are  fitted  herewith,  and  numerous  large 
establishments,  where  some  are  fixed  measuring  upwards  of  400 
square  feet  in  one  shutter,  aud  which  are  opened  nnd  closed  m a 
few  moments  with  the  greatest  possible  ease,  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  The  Patentee  manufactures  Brass  Sash  Bars,  Stall 
Board  Plates,  kc. 

Revolving  shutters.  — clark 

and  Co.  invite  the  attention  of  architects  and  builders  to 
their  improvements  in  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS  of  IRON  o: 

wnim  (Tfivini/  com 


:ed  r 


Manufactui 


s of  it 


oved 


mouldings,  "stall-board  plates,  door-plates,  Ac.  Engravin,  ... ...... 

first  style  of  workmanship.— Messrs.  ( I. ARK  and  Co.  having  fixed 
some  hundreds,  will  feel  a pleasure  in  forwarding  the  testimonials 
of  architects  and  others  having  them  _ in  use,  on  application. 
Steam  engines,  saw  benches,  and  machinery  of  every  description  , 
and  iron-work  connected  with  buildings,  planing,  boring,  ancl 
turning.— CLARK  and  Co.,  Engineers,  Tunnel  Iron  W orks,  238, 
Wappiug,  Iiondon. __ 


FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  PIPES 

purpofl^t4o.-(fiI-HANCOClC’S  patent  VULCANIZED  INWA- 
HII  Illicit  HOSE-Ull’Ld  are  male  > fft  Lquor, 

L^NE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London 

N.B.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizus  for  joints  oi 

hot- water  and  steam  pipes,  and  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  a,.  Y 1 

ness  for  all  Jopds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes, 


BUNNETT  and  Co.,  ENGINEERS, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
REVOLVING  IRON  AND  WOOD  SAI'KIY  SHUTTERS, 

ORNAMENTAL  SASH  BARS,  MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES.  Ac.. 

FOB  SHOP-FRONTS,  AND  OTHER  WINDOWS,  OR  SKYLIGHTS, 

IN  BRASS.  COPPER,  ZINC,  IKON,  Ac. 

Shop-fronts  completely  fitted  up  and  glazed  with  best  plat  e glass. 
Metal  works  aud  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  warehouses, 
banking-houses,  Ac.  ..  ....  , 

BUNNETT  and  Co.  challenge  competition  as  to  either  quality 
or  price. 

Office,  26,  Lombard-street,  London  : Works,  Deptford.  Kent. 

B.  and  Co.  are  also  l’a  entccs  and  Manufacturers  of  Improved 
Bench  aud  Flooring  Cramps  for  Builders  ; U rought  Iron  Diagonal 
Grating.-,  doubly-trapped  self-acting  Water  Closets,  and  self-acting 
and  self-cleansing  Effluvia  Traps,  for  Sev 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

lENNING’S  INVENTIONS. 

I Experience  has  enabled  him  to  make  his  _ 

INDIA-RUBBER  TUBE  COOKS 

WATER-CLOSETS 

ls  perfect  as  possible.  References  of  the  highest  order  as  to  tlieir 
efficiency  nud  durability  can  be  given.  Front-  secured  with 
JENNING’S  SHUTTER  SHOES, 


Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road. 
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[Oct.  12,  1850. 


to  any  extent 

builders,  and  others,  assurin'*  them  that,  all  orders  intrusted  to 
c shall  he  executed  in  a superior  manner,  and  with  the 
utmost  despatch.  On  hand,  for  exportation  or  home  consumption, 
galvanised  plain  and  corrugated  sheets  for  iron  houses,  roofing,  Ao. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTIIKK8. 

A QUANTITY  of  RAILING  BARS  to 

he  SOLD,  at  flZ.  per  ton.  and  some  DAI, CONY  PANELS,  nt 
81  per  ton.  at  J.  JONES’S  Iron  Wharf;  also  a large  stock  of 
Ham-water  Pipes,  flutters.  Sash-weights,  Coal-plates,  Scrapers, 
Tile-lights,  Barrow-wheels,  Stable-fittings,  Ac.  Ac  , at  the  same  low 
prices.  J.  JONES,  Iron  Merchant,  Iron  Bridge  Wharf.  No.  (I, 
Bankside,  London,  near  the  Southwark  Iron  Bridge.  Prioes  for- 
warded on  application. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80,Goswell-street (late of 

Briok-lanc.St.  Luke’s'.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  ami  Ornamental  Iron  Column'-, 
Girders,  Railings, Oates,  Iron  Copine,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling.  Lamp  and  other  Brackets.  Cauti- 
levers.  Newel  Pars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  aud 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAKERS’  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Bain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Si 
Ranges.  Ac.,  always  in  stook. 

FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

1*8,  DKURY-LANE,  and  OH  ARLES-STREET,  DRURY-LANE 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing.  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  aud  Street  Posts,  Tanks,  Pipes, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines;  Range  and  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  llain-watcr  Pipes.  Plain  and  0 G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks. Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  Ac. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vnsos  20  per  oont.  cheaper  than  Terra- 
cotta. 

Estimatesgivenfor  Iron  Buildings.  Wrought-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors.  Rook 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  and  every  dcs-ription  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  and  despatch. 

GL'iVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

168.  DRU R Y-LA N E.  and  CHAR LES-sTllEET. 


P 


ROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING. — A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  hy  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  he  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BAllUETT, 
48,  Leioester-square. 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— J. 

WEEKS  and  Co..  KING’S-HOAD,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  t»  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great,  varietv.  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  office*,  con- 
servatories. Ac -TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sires,  warranted  to 
he  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  any  vet  introduced.  — J 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  Kiug's- 
road,  Chelsea. 


\W  A R M I N G.— HOT-' WATER  APPA- 

v V ltATUS,  with  improved  boilers,  requiring  no  brickwork, 
and  arranged  to  continue  in  action  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours 
without  attention ; adapted  for  churches,  chapels,  conservatories, 
ami  every  description  of  building,  supplied  and  erected  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Also,  the  T 1 1 Git  M A NT  El;  ION,  an  ar  pa- 
ratus  which  warms  without  injuring  the  air,  and  rec 'inmcnds 
itself  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  durability,  efficiency,  and 
economy:  especially  adapted  for  churches,  chapels,  hulls,  or  build- 
ings only  used  occasionally.— Apply  to  STILLER  and  TAYLER. 
Engmeers,  Battersea. 


rtEFRIES'  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

of  the  above,  a HOT  BAT1I  can  be  obtained  in  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  provide 
its"  I with  tins  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost  placing  it 
within  the  means  of  all.  and  its  simplicity  within  the  maineemfnt 
of  a child  —DEFRIES'  ECONOMIC  GAS  COOKING  STOVES 
arc  adapted  for  a 1 establishments,  large  or  small,  and  need  only  to 
o be  appreciated  for  tlicir  cleanliness  and  economy 


daily  in  operation 
— ,d  also  in  action.— 
N.B.  The  apparatus  can  bo 


lively  dispensing  with  all  coal.  To 
(Saturday  excepted)  nt  221,  Reg, 

Defnes  Dry  Gas  Meter,  40,000  in  i 
applied  for  all  heating  purposes. 

CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PRnuF  SAFES,  AND  C\Sll“ 
BOXER. 

PATENT  DETECTOR 

T'^C.KS.  tnv«  Perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklocks 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  are  made  of  all 
locks  aru  npi,Ucj’ aiid  are 
CHUBBS'  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors.  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure 
P'jrticiRarly  neat  and  portable.  1 C' 

CII  St  ' v AIE  T FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
GJi hh is,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron  so 
effectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ac  , in  ewe  of 
sk Ufu  1* h urgiam ° 5ertootl3r  Se°Ure  from  the  attacks  of  most 
LoCoksUBBS’  CASn  and  DEED  B0XES’  fitted  with  the  Detector 
CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  London. 


LEnA^S5A'r¥S’  HKBPROOF  SAFE  and 

^Slf%D,5Co^>B,lift”i0TDREa  u>  HEB 

LF  >c,rs  '•"“ufacturcr  f«r  Chubb 

MiwUaU  AJeE  m2. ,tl? 'Kb  I'^^^ORmLoksCUand 

?f  all  ete  &°  - SOld  at  prioM  9>*»  them  witffnth^h 

"tram, E-ACTION  COMM- 

kffl  K,.K ftvsasaaf  “ “d  °“ra  *-• — 

A nancy  tor  u «p,reaUoM 


,1  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

1 1 A RT  ami  SON S solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  Houso  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite,  with  finger-plates,  hell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 

LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim,  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah's,  Chubb's, 
and  Pitt’s  Patent  — To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  aud  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  holts,  Ac.  Ac 

BRASS  Ft  >U  N DRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  aud  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espngniolcttc  bolts.  Ac.  Ac. 

WINDnW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 

•ms,  sliding  sockets,  travs.  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES, including  Redmund’s,  Smith’s, 
CoBinee's,  Gerish's.  and  Cotterell’s  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 

LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  and  SONS,  aware  that,  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 

tmwilliug  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  1 ' " ' 

friends  that  their  prices  shall  be  equally  as  low  as 
respectable  house. 


GRICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE.  18,  Walwortli-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2jcL  per  inch ; Register 
Stoves,  51.  per  inch. 

3-feet  self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  andBack  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Out  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  1 is.  94  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

15s.  14s.  6d.  14s.  13s.  12s.  fid.  cwt. 

1J  1?  2 21  3 in. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  ewt. 

0-inch  2 bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  fid.  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches.  6s.  fid.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhc 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG'S.  i:K,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance  ■ 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 25  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  fid.  11s.  per  6 doz.  ... 

Cut  Clasp 5<L  7d.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  ) per 

4(1,  64  lOd.  20d.  / 1,000. 

Noa  3 4 5 6 

Patent  Line  ....  6s.  7a  3d.  ,9s.  10s.  9d.  per  gross. 

2 2J  3 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe DJd.  10Jd.  Is.  id.  per  yard. 


TURRET  BELLS 


f'IHURCH  and 

cast  to  any  weight,  ai 
tuned.  Ship,  plantation,  house, 
sheep,  cup,  and  clock  bells  of 

MUSICAL  HAND 
BELLS 

Tuned  to  the  chromatic  scale, 
with  improved  clappers,  and 
pegged  on  ft  new  system,  which 
gives  a superior  tone  and  facility 
for  ringing. 

Memorial  Brasses,  Church  Can- 
dlesticks and  Brackets,  Ac. 

Old  Bells  recast  or  taken  in 
exchange. 

J.  WARNER  and  SONS, 
BELL  POUNDER  S, 
ENGINEERS,  Ac. 


TPO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.- 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2Jd.  per  inch. 

„ , , Register  Stoves,  5d.  fid.  e}4  7J4  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft.,  21.  18s.  3 ft.  0 in.,  31.  7s.  4 ft.,  31 15s. 

3-fcct  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33s.  each. 

3 -feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz.— l-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  fid.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

U 1]  2 2‘  3 inch  aud  larger, 

14s.  fid.  14s.  13s.  12s.  fid.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  6d.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  02s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


WA  REHOUSE.  35,  Chiswcll-strect,  Finsbury -square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  nt  the  Warehouse,  or  hy  letter 
pre-poid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clock. 

CLARK  and  HUNT'S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2ld.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3- ft-  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boilers,  36s.  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrougl  t bars  and  bright  fittings,  68s.  ex 
Cast  Rain-water  Pipe  -[  ^ 

Cast  Gutters — l inch,  3d.  per  yi 
O.G.  Gutters  .. 


•AT  IIS.  — TYLOR’S  IMPROVED 

v APPARATUS,  consisting  of  ENAMELLED  MARBLE 
BATH,  COPPER  CIRCULATING  BOILER,  and  three-way  cock, 
with  index-plate  for  hot,  cold,  and  waste  water,  complete.  Doea 
-Apt  require  brickwork,  is  portable,  and  in  most  cases  can  be  sup- 
lied  ready  for  use.  Apply  to  the  ironmongers  aud  plumbers,  or 
,e  manufacturers,  J.  l'YLOR  and  SON,  Warwick-lane,  Loudon. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  FLORISTS. 

IRON  PIPES  for  hot-water  circulation,  with 

Boilers,  Fittings,  aud  every  connection,  at  wholesale  prices. 
RAIN-WATER  PIPES,  cave  ami  O G gutters,  air  bricks,  sash 
eights,  and  railing  bars ; stable  fittings,  pumps,  lamp  columns, 
■MaU  “ J J and  on  the 

, Bankside, 


London. 


AMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 

1 house,  81.  Upper  Thames-street.  REGISTERED  STABLE 
FITTINGS.  Enamelled  Mangers,  with  double  hay-racks,  or  with 
enamelled  water-cistern  on  one  side,— Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
water  pipes,  rain  water  pipes,  eaves,  gutters, sasli  weights,  Ac.,  at  the 


Sheet  Floor  Brads,  l)s-  9d.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath.  14s.  per  cwt.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  fid. 

6-inch  2-Bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs  and  best  Furniture 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

-D-  and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  Us.  fid.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  aud  Rose. 

14s.  fid.  14s.  fid.  13s.  fid.  13s.  12s.  fid.  per  cwt 

1$  1}  2 2J  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 


i.  3d. 


4s.  3d. 

14 


- I . : 


. lOd.  i 


8s. 


. 3d.  ; 


<M01 1AM  and  HALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street 

,v-/  Oxford-street,  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  to  their  new  ant 
improved  patterns  m STABLE  FURNITURE.  The  manner 
rack, and  water-trough  are  placed  in  a line  together,  and  mavbt 
hud  either  plain,  galvanized,  or  enamelled.  Castings  and  wrought 
iron  work  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Under 
rvi.vV??'  8s' , ,,p.°r  ®*t;T  Estimates  upon  application, 
ril  I AM  and  JIALLEN,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-st,  London 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9iL  iod.  is.  id.  is.  5il  Is.  84  per  yard. 

2 21  3 3j  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38s.  per  cwt.  ' 
Cast  Oath  Nails.  10s.  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz. 

Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10s.  per  ton. 

.Sash  Weights.  5S.  per  ewt. 
TERMS- NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  application.  i 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 

Wholesale  Ironmongers.  Brass  Foundry 
_ , „ „ and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 find  6.  Broad-street,  Bloomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA'S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


T EAD  WORKS,  HAMMERSMITH.— j 

l |‘  AUI,v  and  ,^-y-  Bead,  Glass,  Oil,  and  Colour  Mer- 
chants, bee  to  inform  plumbers,  builders,  Ac  , that  their  present 
cash  pi  ice  for  sheet-lead  and  pipe,  delivered  free  to  any  part  of 
London,  is  181.  per  ton.  Ditto,  ditto,  m exchange,  2!.  10s.  per  ditto. 

T BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

ofHOPdF^cfi?°Pr,ir?ia  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
Of  KOI  E used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  lure.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.-  W ILLIAM  PIG  GOT'/,  115,  Fore  Street?  City; 

iS?"o,"h£;,4,total“'nt' 10  H"  "-J. 

f)XIDE  of  ZINC-SCOTT’S  PATENT- 

an  innoxious  basis  for  all  naints  in  lieu  of  white  i„p, 


JTOBU1LDEKS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

II.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• and  Boobbyer.  i ronmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 
wSTS?0'  Stanlione-street.  Glare-mark London,  for 
at  wh&e  prirePelUtCrS’  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  Ac. 


i . innoxious  basis  for  all  paints  in  lieu  of  white  lead  ; 
u irni  to  it  in  body,  free  from  granulation.  It  may  be  applied  with 
uiuantoge  to  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  cards,  paperhangings, 
glazed  pottery  ware,  coach-panelling,  and  the  bleaching  of  lace.  Ac. 
bold  by  the  patentee  s agents,  Messrs.  GRAY  and  C5.,  27.  Com- 
meiem  Chambers,  Mmeing-lane -N.B.  Paints  and  all  articles 
cou-xea  with  oxide  of  zinc  are  unchangeable  in  colour,  brilliant 
in  effect,  harmless  in  application,  economical  in  use. 


14a  fil  14a  fid.  13a  fid.  13*  12s.  fid  per  cwt. 

14  1.5  2 2\  ■>  (-A- 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 


A 


a fid.  tier 
C inch. 


SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT.— Cleanli- 

ness  is  necessarily  at  all  times  conducive  to  health, and  this. 
II  as  economy,  is  greatly  promoted  by  substituting  for  the 
Us  process  ot  painting  with  oil  and  white  lead, . STEPHENS’S 
YV.T  klAlNiNO  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  paint,  for 


Cost  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt.  Sash  Weights  5s.  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3a  6d.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  S laohes  each. 

Au  assortment  in  Brass,’  Broiized.  Gilt.’&o.’ 
LMkseandSiatah,«k  ®PIorti3e. Looks, Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
also  Doo  - F,  r nK  ' ?f  e,very  desfnpt'on’  at  'cry  reduced  prices  ; 
horn  Ac  wffi,  Pta  uhl'Wsta,'  ivo,7'  cbonJ'.  buftalo 
Iium,  orais.  Ac.,  with  !•  luger-plates.  Bell-pulls  aud  Levers  en  suite 
LOCKS  *.n°-  are  1 -e  mreutors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
f’Ahi8  u“lve™aUy  approved  of.— Established  nearly  2(io 
owMt  priccs?  PP  y ofgooda  lrom  the  best  manufactories  at  the 


i well  a 
noxious  ] 

DYES  for  STAINING  WOOD,  ns  a substitute  for  paint.;  for 
decorating  churches,  large  public  rooms,  and  theatres,  as  well  as 
C n ‘i^ellnigs.  Every 'original  invention,  when  becoming 
known  and  established,  attracts  a host  of  imitators,  ready  to 
seize  upon  and  profit  by  another’s  ingenuity,  t-io  in  the  case 
o these  Stains  and  Dyes,  several  imitators  have  sprung  up; 

i .un7mal,  1 "''eu tor  begs  to  assure  the  public  that 

tne  time  he  has  bestowed  upon  these  articles  to  render  them 
pet  feet  ensures  them  against  being  disappointed  in  their 
pr.G.iic  t ,"e“'knpwu  experience  in  the  preparation  of  colours 
effeet  the  most  perfect  imitations  of  the  various 
oruamenta  woods,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  reflect  all  the 
beauty  ol  the  natural  graiu.—1 The  Dyes  aud  Stains  are  prepared 
rini -“ri'i  t >yi  STEPHENS,  54,  Stamford-street,  Klack- 

J/ondo;1’  m bottles  at  fid.  and  is.  each,  and  8s.  per  gal- 
>n  - i ic  oak,  mahogany,  and  satin-wood  colours  may  be  obtained 
u nowuer  at  8s.  per  lb.,  whioh  dissolves  in  water  to  form  liquid, 
“,V  ake..°,!?e  Ballon  of  stain— N.B.  The  trade  supplied.— 

Tnnilmi  ICyfiK°(  'ill:  Builder,  2,  York-street,  Oovent  Garden, 
Loudon  ; at  both  of  which  plaoes  may  be  had  the  proper  varnish 
, with  directions  for  its  use. 
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SATURDA  F,  OCTOBER  19,  1850. 

HE  following  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  Mr. 
Alderman  Musgrove : — 

My  Lord,  — At  one  of  the 
Old  Bailey  dinners  last  year,  Mr.  Hill 
afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing to  you  an  often-repeated  regret  on  my 
part,  that  no  endeavour  was  made  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  annual  city  “ show  ” on 
the  9th  of  November.  I ventured  to  remark, 
with  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  the  proceed- 
ing, and  its  interesting  character,  that  some 
little  invention  and  taste  might,  at  all  events,  be 
exercised  upon  it,  in  lieu  of  repeating  year  after 
year  the  same  dull  and  effete  routine ; and  I sug- 
gested that,  as  it  would  probably  soon  be 
your  privilege  to  act  as  chief  magistrate  of 
London, you  should  strive  to  vary  the  character 
of  the  procession,  revive  its  associations,  and 
introduce  into  it  some  work  of  modern  skill 
and  ingenuity.  You  were  good  enough  to  say 
that  you  felt  the  force  of  the  observation,  and 
concurred  (so  far  as  a first  hearing  would 
justify),  in  my  views : and  you  invited  me, 
when  the  proper  time  came,  to  place  the  sub- 
ject again  before  you. 

I gladly  comply  with  the  request,  and  will 
first  remind  your  lordship  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  mayor’s  " riding  ” or  "show” 
was  carried  in  early  times.  It  appears  to 
have  been  originated  by  the  provision  in 
the  charter  granted  to  the  city  by  King 
John,  in  May,  1214,  that  every  new  mayor 
should  be  presented  to  the  king  for  ap- 
probation. The  earliest  show  of  which  we 
have  any  mention  is  that  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew Paris,  as  taking  place  in  1236,  when 
Henry  III.  was  king.  The  first  recorded  exhi- 
bition by  the  trades  of  London  in  the  cere- 
mony took  place  in  1298.  The  water- pro- 
cession was  introduced  at  least  as  early  as 
1436.  Besides  the  usual  procession  a scenic 
spectacle  afterwards  came  to  be  introduced, 
under  the  title  of  a pageant.  The  earliest 
notice  of  one  of  these  yet  found  relates  to  the 
show  of  1510.  There  is  a printed  account 
)f  speeches  delivered  by  the  characters  in  the 
sageantof  1585,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
hat  an  emblem  was  then  exhibited,  setting 
orth  the  excellencies  of  London,  "rich  and 
ortunate.” 

I need  not  say,  as  a mimic  Sir  William  Wal- 
/orth  was  made  to  say  in  the  fishmongers’ 
ageant  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  16 1 6 : 

“ Now,  worthy  lord,  there  is  imposed  on  me 

A briefe  narration  of  each  severall  Shew 

Provided  for  this  triumph 

Ut  I will  allude  cursorily  to  one  or  two  of 
lem,  to  recall  the  elaborate  character  of  the 
nows  at  that  time.  Thus,  in  the  pageant  for 
1513,  "The  Triumphs  of  Truth”  for  the 
vayoralty  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  in  Cheap- 
de  appeared  "London’s  Triumphant  Mount,” 
!;iled  by  a mist,  cast  over  it  by  Error’s  friends, 
rarbarism,  Ignorance,  Impudence,  and  False- 
nod, — four  monsters  with  clubs.  At  the 
immand  of  Truth  the  mist  vanished,  the 
j)ud  suddenly  rose,  and  changed  into  a bright 
ereading  canopy,  stuck  thick  with  stars.  In 
5 midst  sat  London,  with  Religion,  Liber- 


I ality.  Knowledge,  Fame,  and  Meekness.  The 
pageant  moved  on  : Error  again  threw  London 
into  a mist,  and  the  clever  machinist  again 
dispelled  it,  to  typify  the  power  of  truth.* 

The  pageant  of  1617  set  forth  "TheTry- 
umphs  of  Honor  and  Industry,”  and  might  be 
taken  for  a foreshadowing  of  what  is  to  happen 
in  1851.  In  the  course  of  it.  Industry  de- 
clared the  joy  she  diffuses  to  the  world,  and 
introduced  the  “ pageant  of  several  nations  ” 
to  honour  the  mayor,  wherein  figured  an 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  Irishman,  Spaniard, 
Turk,  Jew,  Dane,  Polander,  Barbarian,  and 
Russian. 

Several  years  afterwards,  too,f  amongst 
other  curious  devices,  a figure  was  set  up  at 
Foster-lane,  habited  in  the  manner  and  fashion 
of  several  nations  which  trade  with  Europe, 
and  was  made  to  say, — 


1 Although  my  shape  may  seem  ridiculous, 
Unsuitable,  rude,  and  incongruous, 

Contemne  me  not ; there’s  nothing  that  I wear 
About  me  but  some  relation  bear 
To  the  customes  of  those  countreys  with  whom 
You  traffique  in  all  parts  of  Christendome.” 

This  was  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1661. 
The  majority  of  the  pageants  were  fanciful 
rather  than  instructive,  but  still  had  thought 
and  skill  in  them.  Men  of  wit  were  engaged 
to  devise  them,  and  skilful  mechanists  and 
carvers  to  execute.  Inigo  Jones  did  not  think 
it  beneath  him  to  apply  his  inventive  powers 
in  the  preparation  of  similar  devices  for  the 
Court.  " Invented  and  fashioned,  with  the 
ground  and  speciall  structure  of  the  whole 
worke,  by  our  kingdomes  most  Artfull  and 
Ingenious  Architect,  Innigo  Jones,”  appears 
in  varied  words  on  the  title-page  of  several 
pageants.  " In  these  things,”  says  Samuel 
Daniel,  who  wrote  the  words  for  one  in  1610, 
as  Ben  Jonson  had  done  before,  “ wherein  the 
only  life  consists  in  show,  the  art  and  inven- 
tion of  the  architect  gives  the  greatest  grace, 
and  is  of  most  importance.” 

It  was  a common  practice  to  symbolize  the 
company  to  which  the  Mayor  belonged  ; also, 
to  pun  poorly  on  his  name.  Thus,  in  a city 
pageant,  in  1415  (though  not  Lord  Mayor’s 
Day),  when  Henry  V.  returned  from  Agin- 
court,  because  John  Wells  was  Mayor,  the 
whole  show  was 

" Devised  notabely  indede 

For  to  accordyne  with  the  Maiers  name 

and  three  wells  which  ran  wine  were  exhibited 
at  the  conduit  in  Chepe.  So,  too,  in  1616, 
when  Mr.  John  Leman  was  Mayor,  "A  leman 
tree  in  full  and  ample  forme  ” made  part  of 
the  pageant. 

In  the  " riding  ” of  1672,  the  progenitors  of 
Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall!  marched  in  the 
van.  In  earlier  times  giants  always  formed 
part  of  such  processions,  not  merely  in  Lon- 
don, but  elsewhere, — as  in  Spain,  Antwerp, 
Chester,  Salisbury,  Coventry,  & c. 

The  last  Lord  Mayor’s  pageant  publicly 
performed,  says  Mr.  Fairholt,  was  seen  by 
Queen  Anne,  in  1702.  Pageants  were  de- 
vised for  the  show  in  1708,  Elkanah  Settle 
being  the  laureate  ;§  but  these  were  not  ex- 
hibited, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
queen’s  husband,  and  after  that  date  the 

* For  this  and  much  more  see  Mr.  Fairholt’s  very  in- 
teresting “ History  of  Lord  Mayors'  Pageants,’’  printed 
for  the  Percy  Society,  1843.  See  'also  Middleton’s  works, 
Stow,  Hone,  &c. ; also  “ Chrysanaleia,  the  Golden  Fishing,” 
devised  by  Anthony  Munday  for  the  ma'V’vnHir  nf 
at  the  charge  of  the  Fishmongers’  Compai 
edited  (with  engravings  of  the  pageant)  by 
Nichols. 

t During  the  Commonwealth  the  pageants  appear  to 
have  been  stopped  : at  all  events,  they  are  not  recorded. 

i Anciently  called  Gogmagog  and  Corineus.  The  history 
of  these  figures  is  very  curious. 

§ “ Now,  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  was  o’er. 

But  lived  in  Settle’s  numbers,  one  day  more.” 

Pope’s  Dunciad. 


Mayor’s  show  dwindled  to  what  it  now  is, 
and  has  exhibited  few  variations  since.  In 
1761  the  ancient  pageantry  was,  for  the  last 
time,  revived  by  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer.  The 
present  state-coach  was  brought  into  use  four 
years  previously. 

In  1832  Alderman  Heygate  introduced  the 
three  knights;  Alderman  Lucas,  in  1837,  had 
two  colossal  figures  of  wicker-work,  represent- 
ing Gog  and  Magog;  and  Alderman  Pirie,  in 
1841,  introduced  an  ancient  feature,  in  the 
shape  of  a model  of  a 6hip,  which  has  been 
since  repeated. 

Now,  my  suggestion  does  not  go  to  prac- 
tical puns  on  the  Mayor’s  name.  I do  not 
desire,  my  Lord,  to  see,  for  example,  a huge 
mouse  of  wicker-work  on  wheels,  seated 
gravely  beneath  luxuriant  trees,  which  the  old 
devisers,  for  want  of  anything  better,  would 
have  made  to  signify 

Mus — grove ; 

nor  do  I suggest  representations  of  mermaids 
and  tritons,  or  Magnanimity  “habited  as  a 
Roman,”  or  fat  little  incarnations  of  the  Graces 
and  Virtues.  But  I do  think  with  Thomas 
Middleton  (1613)  that  some  “ art  and  know- 
ledge, equal  to  the  liberality  of  the  City,  should 
be  displayed  in  the  invention  of  their  pa- 
geants.” It  would  be  matter  for  great  regret 
if  so  interesting  and  ancient  a proceeding  as 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  triumphal  “riding”  were 
abandoned.  I would  not  have  the  multitude 
lose  the  enjoyment  of  a time-honoured  sight, 
intended  to  shadow  forth  the  wealth,  ability, 
and  magnificence  of  wonderful  London,  and 
not  without  value  as  an  incentive  to  every 
beholder,  since,  as  was  sung  in  1664, 

“ For  aught  we  do  know,  there's  ne’er  a lad  here 
Hut  may  be  Lord  Mayor,  or  something  as  neer.” 

And  therefore  I would  raise  it  out  of  the 
monotonous  and  prosaic  routine  into  which  it 
has  fallen,  by  the  introduction,  among  other 
changes,  of  emblems  and  works  of  art,  ac- 
cordant with  its  ancient  character,  and  worthy 
of  the  present  time.  In  lieu  of  the  men  in 
mock  armour,  who  have  had  a long  run,  or  in 
addition  if  you  please  (making  their  costume 
real),  you  might  introduce,  say  three  composi- 
tions typical  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
the  arts;  and  do  honour.if  it  were  but  by  a series 
of  banners,  to  the  great  minds  that  have 
taught  and  raised  the  world,  and  to  the  past 
worthies  who  have  specially  served,  adorned, 
or  otherwise  improved  the  City.  “ Peace  has” 
its  victories  as  well  as  war.”  Your  Lordship, 

I know,  thinks  it  is  time  the  world  gave 
honour  to  those  who  gain  such.  I do  not 
venture,  however,  here  to  set  forth  what  shape 
the  show  should  actually  be  made  to  take  ; ap- 
propriate designs  if  sought  would  be  obtained 
without  difficulty  ; my  present  object  will  be 
attained  if  I succeed  in  making  evident  to 
your  Lordship,  the  desirability  of  rendering 
the  Mayor’s  show  more  worthy  of  this  great 
city  and  time  than  is  now  the  case. 

With  respectful  expressions  of  a hope  that 
your  Lordship’s  presidency  may  redound 
equally  to  the  good  of  London  and  your  own 
honour, 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Godwin,  F.R.S., 

Citizen  and  Tiler. 

Brompton,  October  1,  1850. 

M e are  glad  to  hear  that  the  above  has  been 
referred  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs’  Com- 
mittee for  conducting  the  entertainment,  and 
trust  that  improvement  will,  at  all  events,  be 
commenced  in  the  Show  on  the  approaching 
9th  of  November. 
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ON  LINEAL  EXPRESSION  AND  ARCIII- 
TECTDRAL  DESIGN.* 

PROPORTION. 

In  former  remarks  on  the  nature  of  Beauty, 
the  writer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  right 
lines  could  not  produce,  but  might  essentially 
aid,  its  development  in  architecture.  The  im- 
portance of  its  aid  is  undeniable,  and  its 
analagous  expression  to  the  three  principal 
qualities  of  strength,  beauty,  and  grace,  for 
instance,  is  certain,  as  shown  by  the  three 
Grecian  orders;  or,  rather,  in  these  three 
columns  we  have  the  difference  of  proportion 
suited  to  three  phases  of  the  beautiful. 

Form  may  he  called  the  melody  of  architec- 
ture, with  which  proportion,  and  all  other  aids, 
should  harmonise.  As  the  form  alters,  so  must 
the  proportion,  and  for  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  expression  which  form  is  capable 
of  producing,  there  must  be  as  many  varieties 
of  proportion,  and  every  slight  deviation  in 
proportion  will  produce  a tantamount  change 
in  character.  To  give  a strong  massive  prison 
the  doors  and  windows  of  a Roman  temple, 
would  be  wrong,  if  merely  from  the  incongruity 
of  character  as  expressed  by  proportion  : it 
would  be  like  giving  to  the  body  of  the  Farnese 
Hercules  the  beautiful  limbs  of  the  Apollo. 
The  Strozzi  Palace,  Florence,  is  allowed  to  be 
a perfect  work  in  its  way, — harmonious,  as  a 

mass,andpleasingintheideaofcompactstrength 

which  it  presents  to  the  mind.  The  whole 
form  of  this  building  is  rather  longer  than  a 
square ; the  cornice  about  one-thirteenth  of 
the  whole  height ; the  door  and  windows,  in- 
cluding their  component  mouldings,  averaging 
rather  more  than  a square  in  height.  None  of 
these  proportions  are  beautiful  in  themselves, 
but  they  have  the  proportion  which  assimilates 
to  actual  strength,  with  an  increase  which 
tends  towards  the  double  square,  which  is 
beautiful ; and  they  are  excellent  for  expression 
of  the  required  character.  Proportion  is  no- 
thing by  itself,  as  in  plane  geometry  for  an 
artist’s  eye,  but  depends  on  the  analogy  of  its 
character  to  the  building  in  which  it  is  used, 
and  is  to  be  gained  only  by  study  and  obser- 
vation,— very  slightly,  I believe,  by  innate  per- 
ception : the  two  former  will  certainly  inform 
us  as  to  its  efficacy,  but  the  scientific  rule  which 
would  determine  it  is  surely  most  suspiciously 
to  be  received,  if  it  be  true  that  every 
variety  of  character  requires  a different  pro- 
portion. Moreover,  the  unreasonableness  of 
such  a rule  as  an  abstract  truth,  must,  I think, 
be  evident.  Alberti  says,  the  width  of  a space 
being  4 feet,  and  its  length  8 feet,  the  pro- 
portionate height,  or  the  height  most  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  is  6 feet,  as  being  equidistant  from 
4 and  8 ; but  make  this  form  and  it  certainly 
has  no  particular  charm.  Others  say,  the 
width  being  4 feet,  and  the  length  8 feet,  the 
height  should  be  three-fourths  of  the  two 
added  together ; but  the  proportion  thus  pro- 
duced bears  in  itself  no  claim  to  the  beautiful. 
Even  were  they  correct,  as  proportion  must 
vary  to  suit  the  character  of  the  building, 
these,  or  any  other  rules,  can  never  be  un- 
changeable. Surely  we  have  sufficient  ex- 
amples on  which  to  ground  our  knowledge  of 
the  general  principle  of  proportion,  without 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  existing  proofs  of  it, 
and  seeking  blindly  for  its  laws  in  any  science. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  the  doorway  of  St. 
Sebastian,  Mantua,  by  Alberti,  and  the  door 
of  a house,  Verona,  by  Sanmichele.  Here 
are  two  apertures  relatively  proportioned,  each 
being  much  less  than  a double  square,  and 
with  neither  proportion  does  the  beautiful 
work  around  assimilate  well.  Yet,  of  the  two, 
is  not  the  breadth  and  massiveness  of  Alberti’s 
detail  best,  because  the  ornament  and  pro- 
portion more  nearly  approach  each  other  in 
character  ? Here  it  is  evident  that  much  less 
than  a double  square  does  not  suit  graceful 
ornament;  but  in  Italian  architecture  gene- 
rally, and  in  classic  too,  a double  square  does 
unite  with  the  beautiful  character  of  its  sur- 
rounding work.  And  in  cinque-cento,  where 
everything  tends  to  grace,  and  even  to  weak- 
ness, we  find  the  proportions  becoming  more 
and  more  elongated.  This  is  as  regards 
various  changes  of  the  beautiful,  the  essence 
of  which  is  variety,  and  this  enforces  a degree 
of  regularity,  without  which  it  would  run  into 
irregularity,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
picturesque.  That  all  things  which  we  may 


* See  p,  458,  ante. 


justly  call  beautiful  are  subject  to  this  rule  of 
a varied  regularity,  may  be  seen  by  looking  at 
the  proportions  of  human  beings,  and  many 
other  beautiful  animals  ; and  that  the  rule  of 
irregularity  prevails  in  the  proportions  of  the 
picturesque,  is  seen  in  the  branches  of  trees, 
the  edges  of  rocks,  &c.  For  this  reason  any 
architecture  essentially  picturesque  in  its  cha- 
racter, may  be  more  capricious  in  its  propor- 
tions, without  detraction  to  its  merit  as  excel- 
lent art,  although  in  such  a case  the  funda- 
mental effects  of  proportion  should  be  known 
and  kept  in  mind. 

The  proportions  of  window  openings  and 
interspaces,  of  openings  and  their  architraves, 
are  not  to  be  set  out  invariably  on  the  dicta  of 
any  men — the  first  especially  must  in  practice 
materially  depend  upon  necessity  ; and  more- 
over, it  may  be  remarked,  that  even  where 
windows  have  only  the  same  space  as  them- 
selves between  them,  the  same  idea  of  breadth 
and  strength  which  more  than  double  their 
width  between  them  gives,  may  be  gained  by 
extra  height  between  their  heads  and  the  cills 
of  the  next  floor  openings  ; and  though  we 
owe  much  to  the  investigators  on  proportion 
as  to  the  effect  of  inter-widths,  we  have  no 
data,  if  I remember  rightly,  about  inter-heights, 
which,  for  a noble  appearance  in  a building, 
should  be  as  great  as  is  usually  possible.  As 
to  the  proportion  of  architraves  being  not  less 
than  a sixth  or  more  than  a fifth  of  the  void, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  is 
asserted.  Many  most  excellent  openings,  even 
in  Italian  architecture,  have  more — the  gate  of 
Ghiberti,  at  Florence,  for  instance.  In  other 
styles  it  would  be  useless  to  particularise  what 
would  be  the  general  rule. 

Not  that  from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  in 
classical  art  these  rules  of  proportion  can  be 
harmlessly  played  with  by  every  one.  Rules 
of  whatever  kind  are  most  valuable  when  not 
meant  to  repress  design,  and  as  a starting 
point  from  which  we  may  see  how  we  can  effect 
improvement.  Indeed,  though  they  havehadthe 
effect  of  making  architecture  a commonplace 
business,  executed  by  commonplace  men  ; yet 
to  one  who  has  been  tossed  about  in  the  un- 
certainty of  original  design,  they  are  like  terra 
Jirma  to  his  unsteady  footing.  These  rules  of 
proportion,  especially,  are  most  difficult  and 
most  valuable,  and  that  they  have  been  de- 
parted from  at  times  with  great  success,  is  no 
depreciation  of  their  use  for  the  ordinary  prac- 
titioner. These  deviations  were  effected  by  men 
of  great  genius,  guided  by  study. 

Variety  of  proportion  is,  however,  necessary; 
but  this  difference  will,  in  ordinary  buildings, 
be  of  so  slight  a nature,  as  to  be  unperceived 
by  the  public,  and  can  be  easily  ascertained  by 
taking  the  double  square  in  voids  for  the 
standard  proportion,  and  so  on  in  other  fixed 
proportions.  That  the  proportions  must  needs 
vary,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  a 
balustrade  on  the  ground  and  a balustrade 
over  the  cornice  ought  not  to  be  the 
same;  that  a column,  perfect  as  a ground 
support,  would  require  an  alteration  when 
placed  on  a basement ; and  that  the  Doric 
columns-  of  ancient  Greece  are  not  quite  fitted 
for  a balustrade  without  alteration,  as  I have 
often  seen  them.  The  necessity  for  this  dif- 
ference of  proportion  in  one  subject  is  well 
shown  by  the  different  heights  of  the  three 
orders. 

An  acute  and  valued  investigator  of  the 
principles  of  art  has  asserted  that  irregularity 
of  proportion  is  the  cause  of  beauty  in  archi- 
tecture, and  has  brought  forward  a Grecian 
cornice  as  a proof;  but  he  has  been  misled  by 
the  seeming  irregularity  of  a portion  of  a 
whole,  and  however  varied  a cornice  may  be 
in  its  inferior  divisions,  yet  it  bears  a regular 
proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  and  to  each 
individual  member  of  that  mass,  founded  on  a 
scale  taken  from  the  diameter  of  the  base  of 
the  support  or  column,  to  which  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  composition,  dado,  base,  shaft, 
capital,  and  entablature  are  referable  in  regu- 
lar quantities.  There  are  other  examples  given, 
but  none  so  apparently  confirmatory  as  this,  of 
a very  dangerous  error,  viz.,  that  irregularity 
is  productive  of  beauty.  Were  this  the  case, 
the  most  confused  forms  would  be  the  most 
beautiful.  Irregularity  means  without  rule,  and 
is  only  applicable  to  the  picturesque. 

FOREGROUND  AND  BACKGROUND. 

Everything  is  enhanced  or  lessened  in  value 


by  its  concomitants  ; setting  off,  to  use  a com- 
mon expression,  is  much  neglected,  often  en- 
tirely disregarded,  and  yet  is  a matter  of  much 
import.  The  toll  of  the  cathedral-bell,  heard 
by  night  in  some  deep  and  gloomy  valley, 
sounds  awfully  and  warningly,  and  has  a terror 
in  its  measured  solemnity ; yet  the  same  sound 
heard  in  the  sunny  cloisters,  where  the  wild 
weeds  grow  and  the  lizard  has  no  fear,  becomes 
tranquillizing  and  melancholy;  and  as  you 
rest  in  some  retired  nook,  and  catch  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  choristers  and  the  pealing  of  the 
organ,  in  harmony  with  the  rustling  of  the 
green  leaves,  you  enjoy  a holy  pleasure,  which 
the  same  strain  could  never  impart  in  the 
crowded  hall,  though  executed  by  the  most 
celebrated  artists. 

The  character  of  everything  changes  with 
the  character  which  surrounds  or  accompanies 
it.  Westminster  Abbey  has  never  been  a 
Gothic  cathedral  to  me  : even  at  night,  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  troubled  world  destroys  that 
feeling  of  serene  and  perfect  quiet  which  6eems 
to  shadow  forth  the  quiet  of  heaven.  This  : 
cathedral  has  never  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to 
modern  London,  but  rather  to  be  the  valued,  . 
venerable,  and  glorious  relic  of  a past  state  of  : 
society,  a past  creed,  and  a past  age,  to  which 
we  of  the  present  day  bear  but  a slight  . 
affinity. 

In  architecture,  this  setting  off  is  gained  by  1 
the  foreground  and  background  : every  build-  • 
ing,  to  form  itself  into  a perfect  picture,  must 
have  these ; and  it  seems  to  me  a great  error,  , 
even  in  the  largest  buildings,  to  suppose  that  t 
they  contain  these  advantages  in  themselves.  . 
Such  buildings  as  Whitehall,  or  the  Library  of  I 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  the  Farnese,  &c.  have  evi-  • 
dently  no  claim  to  such  an  arrangement,  nor  : 
has  an  ancient  Grecian  temple, — yet  they  are  : 
considered  perfect  works  of  art  in  all  respects.  . 
In  these  and  in  all  buildings,  the  work  itself  I 
does  in  reality  form  the  principal  composition, 
to  which  the  surrounding  buildings  and  figures, 
or  nature,  form  the  foreground,  and  the  sur-  ■ 
rounding  distance  and  sky  the  background. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  allowed  by  painters,  and  i 
is  the  method  of  their  making  architectural  ' 
pictures.  How  well  does  the  irregularity  of  I 
Gothic  outline  harmonise  with  the  jagged  I 
clouds  of  a northern  sky — with  the  sharpness  ; 
and  action  of  our  climate ; and  how  well  does  • 
the  calm  beauty  of  a Grecian  temple  agree  with 
the  unclouded  expanse  of  its  bright  blue  at- 
mosphere— with  the  repose  of  a climate  where  : 
days  and  nights  glide  on  equally  serene  and  ! 
equally  beautiful.  There  is  more  in  this  ana- 
logy of  character,  perhaps,  than  we  are  apt  to 
believe ; extending  even  to  the  costume  of  the 
people  who  move  around  us,  and  which  makes 
the  modern  citizen’s  dress  become  worse  than 
nothing  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt. 

A neglect  of  the  necessary  accompaniments 
of  a new  building,  or  a want  of  good  taste 
arising  from  a love  of  novelty,  or  a blind  ad- 
miration for  some  particular  style,  too  often 
leads  to  the  grossest  anomalies  in  this  respect, 
and  many  buildings,  excellent  in  themselves, 
are  so  placed  as  to  seem  dropped  down  there 
from  some  other  world.  This  is  a complaint 
under  which  we  suffer,  which  has  no  cure  but 
time;  but  if  we  work  up  to  the  principle  before 
expressed,  we  shall  avoid  over-irregularity  in  a 
large  city,  whose  size  and  grandeur  demand  a 
certain  degree  of  simplicity  and  massiveness, 
and  keep  our  more  fanciful  ideas  for  their  pic- 
turesque and  rural  attributes,  rocks,  trees, 
clouds,  and  running  waters ; and  be  likewise 
sure  that  the  picturesqueness  of  a castellated 
building  on  the  Rhine,  rock  mounted  and  sur- 
rounded, is  not  the  picturesqueness  which  is 
fitted  to  a castle  situated  amid  quiet  lawns  and 
well-trimmed  gardens.  . 

That  this  principle  should  be  advocated  is 
the  more  necessary  from  the  fact,  that  those 
high  in  authority,  whose  influence  the  student 
feels,  do  often  expressly  denounce  anything  but 
the  study  of  the  actual  building  in  considering 
a design,  and  have  by  this  teaching  themselves 
left  the  breach  open  by  which  we  are  flooded 
with  imitations  of  all  the  styles  of  antiquity, 
without  regard  to  their  situation,  and  have 
given  ground  for  belief  that  all  buildings 
possess  that  advantage  in  themselves,  to  which 
even  St.  Peter’s  or  St.  Paul’s  but  slightly 
attain.  . , 

In  making  the  rough  sketch  of  an  intended 
building,  it  should  be  done  from  various 
points,  and  always  in  relation  to  the  objects 
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around  it : this  having  been  once  satisfactorily 
made  out,  the  building  may  then  be  a study  of 
itself.  Had  this  been  done  we  might  have 
avoided  having  consecutive  buildings  in  all  the 
most  widely  separated  and  unharmonising 
styles,  disagreeable  only  from  their  juxta- 
position : moreover,  wherever  great  projections 
occur,  the  visual  ray  should  be  projected  from 
the  ordinary  point  of  sight,  and  all  ornament 
avoided  within  the  angle  it  covers.  From  want 
of  due  reflection  I have  seen  many  cases  of 
rich  work  being  lost,  and  it  is  better  to  exag- 
gerate the  inclination  of  the  visual  ray,  than  to 
put  in  ornament  as  though  the  building  could 
ever  be  seen  in  geometrical  elevation. 

J.  B.  W. 

DRAIN  LONDON  AND  PRESERVE  THE 
THAMES. 

" Vitales  auras  carpis  ? ” 

The  continually  recurring  discussions  in  the  pub- 
lic journals  on  the  means  of  removing  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  the  daily 
increasing  mass  of  sewage  matter,  and  of  turning  it 
to  some  useful  purpose,  exhibits  at  once  the  import- 
ance of  the  question  and  the  difficulty  of  its  solu- 
tion. The  discharge  of  the  sewers  into  the  Thames, 
contaminating  its  otherwise  useful  waters,  and  filling 
the  air  with  baneful  exhalations,  is  deprecated  by 
every  one  ; and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  appears  to 
be  no  present  prospect  of  the  nuisance  being  got  rid 
of  except  by  the  old  channels. 

By  the  present  system  of  sewage  the  atmosphere 
is  polluted,  the  public  health  endangered,  and  two 
good  things  of  inestimable  value  utterly  wasted — 
worse  than  wasted — they  are  rendered  noxious ! 
These  are,  the  sewage  matter,  which  ought  to  be  so 
valuable,  and  the  water  of  the  Thames,  which  should 
be  a blessing,  instead  of  an  object  of  loathing,  to 
the  metropolis.  To  seek  an  outlet  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Thames,  the  whole  present  system  of  sewage 
would  have  to  be  abandoned,  all  the  work  that  has 
been  done  would  be  rendered  useless,  and  new  ex- 
periments, at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
mayhap,  of  millions  of  pounds,  would  have  to  be 
made,  and  which  might  end  in  disappointment — in 
having  to  return  to  the  river  again,  or,  failing  in 
their  object,  might  render  the  metropolis  so  pesti- 
lential as  to  rapidly  diminish  the  population  now 
swarming  in  its  busy  streets  and  public  places. 

The  fall  of  the  ground  and  flow  of  the  water  are 
naturally  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  The  existing 
sewers  all,  or  nearly  all,  ultimately  discharge  into  it. 
To  turn  their  course  inland,  and  find  a vent  for 
them  there,  would  be  a labour  far  surpassing  all  the 
twelve  for  which  Hercules  was  deified. 

A scheme  was  some  years  ago  proposed  for  the 
drainage  of  Dublin,  and  abandoned  after  some  con- 
sideration. This  is  now  brought  forward,  among 
others,  as  feasible  for  the  same  purpose  in  London. 

It  consists,  principally,  in  retaining  the  existing 
sewers,  making  them  discharge  into  covered  canals 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  running  parallel 
with  it.  The  expense  of  constructing  such  canals 
would  be  enormous,  and  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete them  would  necessarily  be  very  great  from  the 
numerous  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  to  be  con- 
tended with.  When  completed  there  arises  the 
question  : — Where  are  the  canals  themselves  to  be 
discharged  ? After  absorbing  the  myriad  of  com- 
paratively small  nuisances,  what  is  to  be  the  desti- 
nation of  the  monster  accumulation  of  all  that  is 
abominable  ? Such  canals,  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  cannot  have  a considerable  fall ; there  is 
consequently  a risk  of  a stagnation  of  their 
poisonous  contents.  No  ebb  and  flow  will  reach 
them,  as  is  the  case  with  the  river,  and  carry  off 
their  impurities.  In  their  whole  length  it  is  to  be 
supposed  they  are  to  be  air-tight,  or,  at  least,  that 
they  are  to  be  so  constructed  that  their  mephitic 
vapours  may  not  ascend  into  the  crowded  dwellings 
of  the  city  above.  Moreover,  these  canals  will  be 
the  debouchement  of  the  sewers  which  will  thus  be 
shut  out  from  inspection  from  below  by  an  atmos- 
phere to  breathe  which  would  be  death.  Bad  as 
the  sewers  are  which  discharge  into  the  Thames, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  within  the  reach  of  in- 
spection, and,  by  the  aid  of  the  tide,  of  flushing, 
and  of  mechanical  agents,  all  collections  of  im- 
purities and  of  noxious  gases  are  quickly  removed. 

Such  considerations  are  so  important  that  they 
3an  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  must  be  remembered 
:hat  plague  was  once  endemic  in  London  ; and  that 
cholera,  typhus,  scarlatina,  diarrhoea,  and  other 
epidemics  which  rage  periodically  at  this  day  are 
attributed  principally  to  imperfect  sewage.  It  be- 
uoves  the  public  to  watch  closely  experiments  of 
cuch  vital  importance,  and  to  be  certain  that  what 
s intended  for  improvement  does  not  turn  out  an 
fngine  of  mischief,  increasing  our  present  ills,  and 
ronjuring  up  those  worse  scourges  from  which  our 
lountry  has  happily  been  many  years  free. 

The  frequent  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  its 
manifest  importance,  must  have  led  almost  every 
intelligent  person,  professional  and  unprofessional, 
o reflect  on  the  subject.  In  doing  so  the  writer  ' 


has  been  reminded  of  the  somewhat  peculiar,  but, 
nevertheless,  efficient  mode  by  which  the  Chinese 
have  for  ages  not  only  avoided  a great  evil,  but, 
with  characteristic  ingenuity,  have  converted  it  into 
a positive  advantage.  With  a hot,  damp  climate, 
the  best  suited,  perhaps,  in  the  world  for  the  pro- 
pagation and  retention  of  malaria,  and  a dense 
population  of  not  over-cleanly  habits,  the  cities  of 
China  are  free  from  epidemics  resulting  from  the 
want  of  proper  sewage  ; and  yet  they  all,  like  Lon- 
don, seek  an  outlet  by  the  river,  but  not  into  it. 

The  Chinese  know  too  well  the  vast  reproductive 
value  of  manure,  and  have  too  great  difficulty  in 
supporting  a teeming  population  to  throw  into  the 
water  that  which  can  be  so  valuably  disposed  of  on 
shore.  At  the  quays  of  every  city  in  China  there 
may  be  seen  at  daylight  in  the  morning  a string  of 
boats  carrying  on  active  traffic  with  long  lines  of 
porters,  who  arrive  and  depart  with  the  industry 
and  regularity  of  ants.  Each  porter,  on  his  brawny 
shoulders,  carries  a bamboo,  from  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a pail  full  of  sewage  matter.  Bargains 
are  rapidly  made  and  the  contents  of  the  pails 
thrown  into  the  tanks  on  board  the  boats,  which,  as 
they  are  filled,  close  their  hatchways  and  move  off 
to  make  room  for  others.  So  valuable  is  this  trade 
considered,  that  considerable  sums  are  paid  by  the 
boatmen  for  licences,  and  the  porters  even  pay  the 
housekeepers  for  the  material  which  they  remove,  so 
that  their  portion  of  the  profit  is,  probably,  little 
more  than  the  fair  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
Companies  are  established  in  the  cities  who  find  it 
a profitable  investment  to  establish  “ Inodores 
similar  to  those  in  France,  but  where  every  one  is 
hospitably  entertained  without  payment. 

The  sewage  matter  thus  collected  is  taken  to  con- 
siderable distances,  and  materially  assists  in  the 
production  of  the  continuous  crops  which  are  taken 
from  land  in  China,  in  rapid  succession,  without 
impairing  its  fertility. 

The  means  I would  suggest  for  the  sewage  of 
London  are  similar  as  regards  the  saving  of  the 
sewage  matter,  and  in  using  the  river  as  the  channel 
by  which  it  may  be  removed,  carefully  avoiding, 
however,  any  admixture  of  the  two.  Instead  of 
making  use  of  the  shoulders  of  porters,  London 
may  safely  venture  to  adopt  other  and  more  sci- 
entific means  to  arrive  at  the  same  results.  The 
present  sewers  might  continue  to  be  the  porters  as 
far  as  the  river,  but  when  there  let  the  sewage 
matter  be  discharged  into  receptacles  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  These  receptacles  should  be  shafts 
built  of  solid  masonry,  and  lined  with  Seyssel 
asphalte  : a flood-gate,  or  portcullis,  would  be 
required  to  connect  the  perpendicular  shaft,  used  as 
a terminal  receptacle,  with  a horizontal  one  into 
which  the  sewage-matter  might  be  allowed  to  flow 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit  of  its  being  deodo- 
lised  in  twenty- four  hours.  Every  night  the 
deodorised  mass  might  be  removed,  by  the  river,  in 
tank-boats  constructed  for  the  purpose,  to  be  used 
as  manure,  or  to  undergo,  if  necessary,  a further 
and  more  complete  process  of  deodorisation.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  measure,  the  present  sewers 
may  be  generally  maintained,  or,  where  they  dis- 
charge inland,  they  may  be  conducted  to  a similar 
terminal  receptacle  at  the  side  of  the  nearest  canal 
or  railway,  by  which  the  peat-charcoal,  lime,  and 
other  deodorising  substances  may  be  conveyed,  and 
the  manure  afterwards  removed  to  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

It  may  be  urged  in  objection  to  this  scheme,  that 
the  sewers  are  the  drains  by  which  all  the  waste 
water  of  the  metropolis  is  discharged  into  the  river. 
This  would  deteriorate  the  sewage  matter  by  diluting 
it,  and,  by  greatly  increasing  its  volume,  there 
would  also  be  required  terminal  receptacles  of 
greater  capacity  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  sur- 
plus water  could  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  It  would 
also  necessitate  a greater  number  of  tank-boats, 
and  larger  quantities  of  peat  charcoal,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  absorption  as  well  as  of  deodorisation.  A 
certain  quantity  of  water  would  be  requisite  to  carry 
off  the  impurities  which  would  otherwise  collect  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sewers ; the  quantity  neces- 
sary could  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  expe- 
riment; would  be  different  in  different  localities, 
depending  on  the  capacity  and  inclination  of  the 
sewers  and  the  facilities  with  which  the  contents 
could  be  expelled ; a smooth  surface  could  be 
cleansed  with  less  water  than  a rough  and  broken 
one  ; a sewer  with  a considerable  fall,  than  one  of 
more  moderate  inclination. 

To  furnish  an  adequate  but  not  superabundant 
supply,  the  surplus  rain-water  would  have  to  be 
discharged  into  the  Thames  by  pipes,  which  might 
be  conducted  through  the  sewers,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  their  contents  taking  place.  A trap  in 
connection  with  the  street  gutters  would  conduct 
the  surplus  water  into  the  waste  pipes,  allowing,  by 
a simple  apparatus,  any  quantity  necessary  to  be 
discharged  into  the  body  of  the  sewer  to  purify  and 
cleanse  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  refuse  water 
from  the  houses,  being  impure  and  unfit  to 
be  mixed  with  the  useful  waters  of  the  Thames, 
would  suffice  for  this  purpose ; if  not,  a regulated 
occasional  supply  might  be  furnished  through  the 
gutter  traps,  as  stated  above. 
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The  first  thing  necessary  would  be  to  ascertain 
by  experiment  the  quantity  of  water  requisite,  the 
volume  of  the  discharge,  and  the  time  necessary  for 
deodorisation.  If  the  volume  of  the  discharge 
were  found  to  be  inconveniently  great  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  water  used  as  a mechanical  agent,  it 
would  become  necessary  to  adopt  a more  expensive 
but  greatly  improved  modification  of  this  plan. 
1 his  would  mainly  consist  in  constructing  in  each 
of  the  sewers, — besides  the  waste-water  pipe  to 
carry  off  the  street  drainage,— a pipe  of  about  two 
feet  in  diameter  as  the  passage  by  which  all  the 
sewage  matter  might  be  discharged.  These  pipes 
could,  m ordinary  situations,  be  kept  clear  by  the 
impure  refuse  water  from  the  houses,  and,  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  atmo- 
spheric pressure  could  be  applied  mechanically  to 
almost  any  extent. 

The  pipes,  being  air-tight,  would  allow  no  efflu- 
vium  to  escape;  they  might,  even,  be  disinfected 
periodically  with  chloride  of  lime  and  other  che- 
mical agents.  The  present  sewers  would  thus  be 
converted  into  underground  passages,  or  tunnels, 
easily  inspected  and  kept  in  order,  and  through 
which  might  be  conducted  not  only  waste  water  and 
sewage  pipes,  but  also  gas-pipes,  electrical  tubes, 
fresh-water  pipes,  and  other  apparatus,  for  which 
the  streets  are  now  so  frequently  torn  up,  and  over 
which  the  inspection  is  necessarily  imperfect.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  passages  might  not  be  made 
as  accessible  and  as  convenient  as  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  and  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  keep 
them  well  lighted,  ventilated,  and  dried  by  the  aid 
of  gas. 

The  collateral  advantages  of  this  scheme  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out.  Water  and  gas,  from  the 
ease  of  inspection  and  the  facility  afforded  in  laying 
and  repairing  the  pipes,  might  be  distributed  more 
cheaply  and  more  universally.  For  the  require- 
ment of  electrical  and  scientific  apparatus  some  such 
arrangement  is  indispensable  to  secure  accuracy  and 
certainty  in  carrying  it  through  the  metropolis. 
The  waste  rain  water  would  be  available  for  public 
fountains,  baths,  and  washhouses.  Gas  factories 
and  similar  establishments  might  be  compelled  to 
use  pipes  and  tanks  of  their  own  in  connection  with 
these  channels,  by  which  they  might  safely  remove 
or  devote  to  some  useful  purpose  the  deleterious 
refuse,  with  which  they  now  poison  both  water  and 
air,  rendering,  in  some  cases,  the  very  sewage  mat- 
ter itself  noxious  to  both  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Accidents  in  all  these  important  departments  might 
be  obviated  by  facility  of  inspection,  while  repairs, 
improvements,  and  alterations  might  be  operated 
without  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

All  these  extensive  operations  conducing  to  public 
convenience  and  well  being  would  be  cheapened  and 
improved,  many  scientific  observations  would  be 
facilitated  and  demonstrated,  another  proof  would 
be  exhibited  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  retro- 
grading—that  we  are  not  even  satisfied  to  be 
only  as  our  fathers  have  been— that  in  the  race  of 
improvement  we  will  not  yet  yield  the  first  place. 
London  underground  might  indeed  become,  as  it 
has  been  incorrectly  stated  to  be,  almost  as  great  a 
wonder  as  the  city  above. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  present  on  any  of  the 
details  connected  with  this  plan.  I would,  however 
point  out  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  convict 
labour  in  a work  of  this  kind.  The  great  body  of 
the  labourers  would  be  required  in  the  tank-boats, 
in  working  at  the  construction  of  the  terminal 
receptacles  at  low-water  mark,  and  in  quarrying  at 
Portland  and  elsewhere  the  stone  of  which  they, 
would  be  built.  These,  being  extraordinary  em-* 
ployments,  would  not  compete  unfairly  with  free 
labour  ; being  public  works,  would  be  most  econo- 
mically and  fairly  carried  out  by  the  labour  of  those 
who  are  supported  at  the  public  expense  ; and  there 
would  be  a retributive  justice  in  extracting  from  tha 
public  enemies  a real  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  com- 
mon weal.  The  convict  labourers  might  be  lodged 
in  hulks  anchored  near  the  scene  of  their  operations. 
Their  occupations  being  at  a distance  'from  the 
thoroughfares,  they  could  be  kept  apart  from  the 
public,  making  them  useful  in  their  own  sphere, 
without  contaminating  others  by  their  presence  and 
society.  While  mixing  with  their  fellow-men,  they 
are  the  professors  and  teachers  of  crime  ; when  de- 
tected, they  are  a burden  and  expense  ; and  they  are 
a source  of  serious  embarrassment  when  convicted. 

To  send  them  to  a depot  like  Norfolk  Island  is  to 
breed  the  most  awful  crimes  arising  from  dissolute 
idleness,  while  even  the  worst  malefactor  may  be 
reclaimed  by  finding  him  employment. 

The  experiment,  of  which  I have  merely  traced 
an  outline,  might  be  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
one  or  two  localities,  till  the  necessary  experience  had 
been  obtained  of  its  working,  so  as  to  apply  it  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  sewage  of  the  whole 
metropolis  as  a system.  There  is  no  doubt  also 
that  more  rapid  and  perfect  deodorisation  may  be 
used  than  is  now  in  practice,  and  which  would  tend 
to  facilitate  the  working  of  this  plan. 

On  the  same  system  every  town  and  village  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  find  an  innoxious  discharge  for 
its  impurities,  and  at  the  same  time  turn  to  account 
manure  that  is  always  so  valuable,  but  which  at  this 


time  is  indispensable  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
higher  class  of  farming  than  has  been  hitherto 
generally  adopted. 

The  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan  are,  that  the 
present  sewers  are  maintained,  that  the  sewage 
matter  is  saved,  that  the  water  of  the  Thames  is  not 
polluted,  and  that  it  admits  of  the  experiment 
being  made  on  a small  scale  and  at  small  expense. 
No  infeasible  theory  is  proposed  ; no  spot  made  to 
suffer,  that  London  may  escape ; while  it  is  appli- 
cable to  every  place  and  under  every  circumstance — 
to  single  houses,  to  villages,  towns,  cities,  even  to 
the  great  metropolis  itself. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  works  are  on  a scale 
unheard  of  elsewhere  : but  this  is  no  refutation  of 
their  practicability.  This  is  the  age  of  unheard  of 
plans,  of  daring  schemes,  and  the  realization  of 
wild  conceptions.  Who,  a few  years  since,  would 
have  listened  patiently  to  the  details  of  a scheme 
for  throwing  cast-iron  tubes  of  vast  capacity  across 
the  Menai  Straits  ? When  philosophers  looked 
doubtful,  and  wise  men  shook  their  heads,  and 
sneerers  scoffed,  who  could  have  conceived  that  in 
so  few  years  the  wide  Atlantic  would  be  almost 
bridged  with  magnificent  steamers,  bearing  rich 
freights  and  crowds  of  passengers  from  shore  to 
shore  in  the  space  of  a few  days,  and  with  a regu- 
larity that  barely  admits  of  the  tempest  and  whirl- 
wind being  taken  into  the  calculation  ? To  “ put  a 
girdle  round  the  earth  in  twenty  minutes  ” needs 
now  no  supernatural  agency  ; a child  may  now  in 
shorter  space  send  the  very  lightning  on  his  errand, 
bearing  winged  words  beneath  the  vasty  deep, 
through  mountains  and  across  boundless  wastes  ! 

In  these  days  it  should  be  our  ambition  to  sur- 
pass what  our  forefathers  have  done,  their  limited 
experience  and  inferior  mechanical  knowledge  not 
admitting  of  the  same  opportunities  offered  to  us. 
Few  of  our  public  works,  however,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  railways,  equal  in  point  of  execution,  of 
durability,  and  of  public  utility,  the  cloaca  of  old 
Rome,  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  aqueducts  built  by  the  Moors  in 
Spain.  Our  railways  are  indeed  glorious  exceptions, 
and  while  they  constitute  so  conspicuous  an  element 
of  our  wealth  and  strength,  they  suggest  the  thought 
that  their  value  and  their  success  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  for  “ the  million,”  that 
every  individual  member  of  the  commonwealth  finds 
his  advantage  in  them  without  reference  to  locality 
or  class,  or  caste,  or  circumstances.  These  are  the 
works  in  which  the  whole  people  are  interested, 
vitally  interested,  affecting,  as  they  do,  the  very  air 
they  breathe,  the  water  for  their  daily  use,  and  the 
light  that  adds  so  much  to  their  safety  and  comfort. 

Tyrone  Power. 


THE  BUILDING  IN  I1YDE-PARK. 


At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Derby 
Mechanics’  Institution,  on  the  8th  inst.,  the 
Right  Hon.  Edward  Strutt  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Paxton  gave  a history  of  his  design.*  He 
commenced  by  saying,  that,  gigantic  as  the 
building  was,  it  was  conceived  and  framed  by 
him  in  a small  space  of  time.  He  need  not, 
however,  remind  them  that  it  was  not  done 
without  a great  deal  of  forethought,  aided  by 
the  experience  he  had  in  constructing  other 
great  buildings.  When  the  six  eminent  archi- 
tects and  engineers  were  selected  as  a com- 
mittee to  choose  a design,  he  had  no  intention 
of  offering  one,  for  he  took  for  granted  that 
something  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
nation  would  be  selected  by  them.  When  the 
time  approached  for  the  production  of  plans, 
there  was  a discussion  in  the  newspapers  as  to 
the  design  best  adapted,  and  he  must  say  that 
the  first  sketch  he  saw  in  a number  of  The 
Builder  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  very 
exalted  notions,  or  raise  any  very  splendid 
expectations  of  the  result.  It  was  not  until 
one  morning  when  he  was  present  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Ellis  at  an  early  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  idea  of  sending  in 
a design  occurred  to  him.  A conversation 
took  place  between  them  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  (Mr.  Paxton)  ob- 
served, that  he  was  afraid  they  would  also 
commit  a blunder  in  the  building  for  the 
Industrial  Exhibition ; adding,  that  he  had  a 
notion  in  his  head,  and  that,  if  Mr.  Ellis 
would  accompany  him  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
lie  would  ascertain  whether  it  was  too  late  to 
send  in  a design.  He  asked  the  executive  com- 
mittee whether  they  were  so  far  committed  to  the 
plans  as  to  be  precludedfrom  receiving  another  : 
the  reply  was,  “ Certainly  not,  the  specifications 
will  be  out  in  a fortnight,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  a clause  should  not  be  introduced  allow- 


ing of  the  reception  of  another  design.”*  He 
(Mr.  P.)  said,  “ Well,  if  you  will  introduce  I 
such  a clause,  I will  go  home,  and  in  nine  days 
hence  I will  bring  you  my  plans  all  complete.” 
No  doubt,  the  executive  thought  him  a con- 
ceited fellow,  and  that  what  he  said  was  nearer 
akin  to  romance  than  to  common  sense.  Well, 
this  was  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  June.  From 
London  he  went  to  the  Menai  Straits,  to  see 
the  third  tube  of  the  Britannia  bridge  placed, 
and  on  his  return  to  Derby  lie  had  to  attend  to 
some  business  at  the  board  room,  during  which, 
however,  his  whole  mind  was  devoted  to  his 
project ; and  whilst  the  business  proceeded  he 
sketched  his  design  on  a large  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not  the  original 
with  him,  but  the  fact  was,  Mrs.  Paxton  had 
taken  possession  of  it,  and  if  they  were  at  all 
anxious  to  see  it,  the  only  possible  way  of  gra- 
tifying their  desire  was  by  sending  for  her  to 
the  meeting.  Well,  having  sketched  his  de- 
sign on  blotting  paper,  he  sat  up  all  night 
until  he  had  worked  it  out  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion ; and  by  the  aid  of  his  friend  Mr.  Barlow 
on  the  15th,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the 
whole  of  the  plans  by  the  Saturday  following, 
on  which  day  he  left  Rowsley  for  London. 
On  arriving  at  the  Derby  station  he  met  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  a member  of  the  building 
committee,  who  was  also  on  his  way  to  the 
metropolis.  Mr.  Stephenson  minutely  exa- 
mined the  plans,  and  became  thoroughly  en- 
grossed with  them,  until  at  length  he  exclaimed 
that  the  design  was  just  the  thing,  and  he  only 
wished  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  committee 
in  time.  Mr.  Stephenson, however,  laid  the  plans 
before  the  committee,  and  at  first  the  idea  was 
rather  pooh-poohed;  but  his  plans  gradually 
grew  in  favour,  and  by  publishing  the  design  in 
the  Illustrated  News,  and  showing  the  advan- 
tage of  such  an  erection  over  one  composed  of  1 5 
millions  of  bricks  and  other  materials,  which 
would  have  to  be  removed  at  a great  loss,  the 
committee  did  in  the  end  reject  the  abortion  of 
a child  of  their  own,  and  unanimously  recom- 
mend his  bantling.  He  was  bound  to  say 
that  he  had  been  treated  by  the  committee  with 
great  fairness.  Mr.  Brunei,  the  author  of  the 
great  dome  he  believed,  was  at  first  so  wedded 
to  his  own  plan,  that  he  would  hardly  look  at 
his.  Mr.  Brunei  was,  however,  a man  of  fair- 
ness, and  listened  with  every  attention  to  all 
that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  his  (Mr.  Pax- 
ton’s) plans.  As  an  instance,  some  dimensions 
being  wanted,  Mr.  Brunei  called  at  Devonshire 
House  and  gave  him  the  measurement  of  the 
trees,  which  he  had  taken  early  that  morning ; 
adding,  “ Although  I mean  to  try  to  win  with 
my  own  plan,  I will  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion I can.”  After  giving  the  particulars  of 
the  building,  with  which  our  readers  are  ac- 
quainted, the  speaker  adverted  to  the  uses  to 
which  such  sort  of  buildings  may  be  applied. 
He  said  the  exceeding  cheapness  of  iron  and 
glass  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  erection  of 
similar  buildings,  though  perhaps  on  a smaller 
scale;  for  there  is  hardly  any  purposes  of 
ordinary  covering  to  which  the  same  plan  may 
not  be  adapted  with  advantage.  He  had 
already  been  consulted  by  various  parties — by 
Yorkshire  manufacturers  as  well  as  other  per- 
sons— with  reference  to  the  application  of  the 
principle  in  covering  large  spaces.  Mr.  Batty, 
the  equestrian,  of  London,  wished  him  to  de- 
sign him  a circus  to  be  erected  near  the  park 
during  the  exhibition,  and  a friend  had  sug- 
gested what  to  him  appeared  an  excellent  idea, 
namely,  the  covering  over  of  Shakspeare’s 
birthplace  at  Stratford,  to  protect  it  from 
decay. 


THE  “ EUSTON  PAVEMENT.” 


Wiiat  is  advertised  in  our  columns  as 
the  “ Euston  Pavement,”  originated  in  an  ex- 
periment in  road  making,  tried  at  Birmingham 
in  1838,  and  a repetition  of  it  at  the  departure 
side  of  the  Euston  station  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  about  seven  years 
ago.  In  both  cases  it  is  said  to  have  been 
very  successful. 

The  manner  in  which  this  paving  is  laid 
may  be  simply  described.  The  ground  is 
first  removed  to  the  depth  of  16  inches  below 
the  intended  level  of  the  pavement,  the 
foundation  being  shaped  to  the  convexity  of 
the  intended  surface  of  the  road  : a layer  of 
strong  gravel,  4 inches  thick,  is  then  spread 
over  the  surface,  and  compressed,  by  being 
rammed  equally  throughout ; after  which, 
another  layer  of  4 inches  of  gravel,  mixed 
with  a small  quantity  of  chalk,  or  hoggin,  is 
laid  on,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  elasticity  to 
the  bed,  the  ramming  being  continued  as  be- 
fore. This  is  followed  by  the  last  layer,  also 
4 inches  thick,  of  the  same  material,  but  of  a 
finer  quality,  when  the  whole  mass  is  com- 
pressed by  the  rammer  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space.  Thus  the  surface  of  the  founda- 
tion is  perfect,  both  in  shape  and  solidity,  in 
all  its  parts,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the  pave- 
ment. The  stones  used  are  of  Mount  Sorrel 
granite,  from  3 to  4 inches  deep,  3 inches 
wide,  and  averaging  4 inches  in  length,  neatly 
dressed  and  squared.  These  stones  are  laid 
in  a bed  of  fine  sand,  1 inch  in  depth,  spread 
over  the  surface,  and  are  carefully  and  closely 
jointed  in  the  laying,  so  as  not  to  allow  any 
single  stone  to  rock  in  its  bed.  The  rammer 
is  then  applied  over  the  whole,  each  stone  re- 
ceiving its  blow  in  rotation,  and  this  is  re- 
peated again  and  again,  until  no  further  im- 
pression can  possibly  be  made  upon  it. 

As  to  cost,  the  patentee  says, — “ The  usual 
practice  in  the  old  system  has  been  for  the 
contractor,  in  repaving  a street,  merely  to  lift 
the  existing  surface  and  to  substitute  new 
stone  in  place  of  the  old.  The  minimum  cost 
of  this  replacing  is  fifteen  shillings  per  super- 
ficial yard,  to  which  must  be  added  three 
shillings  per  yard,  for  the  value  of  the  old 
stone  claimed  by  the  contractor,  and  which 
will  make  the  clear  cost  of  the  large  pavement 
eighteen  shillings  per  superficial  yard.  The 
maximum  cost  of  the  Euston  pavement  is 
twelve  shillings  per  superficial  yard,  including 
the  foundation ; and  after  deducting  three  shil- 
lings per  yard,  the  value  of  the  old  stone,  not 
claimed  by  the  contractor,  the  net  cost  will  be 
nine  shillings  per  superficial  square  yard,  or 
about  half  the  minimum  cost  of  the  large  pave- 
ment.” 

This  system  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Fe- 
bruary last,  when  several  strong  witnesses 
spoke  in  its  favour. 


EXPRESSION  IN  BUILDINGS  DEPEND- 
ANT ON  WINDOWS. 


Acoustics. — In  connection  with  the  in- 
teresting article  on  acoustics,  in  No.  396, 
allow  me  to  refer  your  correspondent  to  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
(fol.  London,  1750,  p.  320).  In  speaking  of 
the  proper  dimensions  of  a church,  where  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  might  see  and  hear 
distinctly.  Sir  Christopher  states,  “ that  a 
moderate  voice  may  be  heard  50  feet  before  the 
preacher,  30  feet  on  each  side,  and  20  feet  be- 
hind the  pulpit.”  The  proportions,  therefore, 
which  he  recommends  are  60  feet  wide  and 
90  feet  long,  with  porch  and  chancel.  On  this 
plan  St.  James’s  Church,  Westminster,  was 
erected. — A. 


* Reported  in  full  in  Daily  News. 


* The  clause  introduced  did  not,  in  truth,  provide  for  tho 
reception  of  a fresh  design.  We  never  think  of  this  com- 
petition, &c.  without  a blush. — Ed. 


I have  read  with  great  interest  the  valu- 
able remarks  of  S.  H.  on  the  treatment  of 
windows  in  modern  English  buildings,  show- 
ing how  much  the  beauty  of  every  English 
building,  of  whatever  style,  depends  on  its 
windows.  A few  observations  will  tend  to 
show  the  truth  of  this  principle. 

Besides  the  general  shape  and  proportion  of 
a building,  there  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
it  really  beautiful,  expression;  or,  as  we 
might  almost  say,  life.  Now  I conceive  this 
expression  is  obtained  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
by  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ; broad 
lights,  changing  with  the  changes  of  sunshine 
and  cloud  ; deep,  fixed  shades. 

Under  a bright,  burning  sun,  high  above 
the  head,  and  a blue,  cloudless  sky,  this  effect 
is  sufficiently  obtained  by  a row  of  pillars  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  a plain,  unbroken  wall. 
The  shade  of  the  narrow  line  of  roof  above 
would,  in  that  climate,  produce  a deep,  fixed 
shade,  while  the  sunlight,  resting  on  the 
rounded  pillars  in  front,  would  produce  all  the 
contrast  desired  to  please  the  eye,  and  give 
expression  to  the  whole.  The  effect  here  is 
produced  by  an  actual  shadow. 

But  in  our  northern  climate,  we  cannot  de- 
pend upon  shadows  for  any  striking  effect. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  many  days  in 
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the  year  when  the  sun  does  actually  shine 
fully,  and  when  it  does  it  is  not  the  bright 
warm  sunshine  of  the  south;  and  besides, 
being  so  much  lower,  its  rays  come  in  a slant- 
ing direction,  and  so  do  not  produce  the  same 
depth  of  shade.  So  that  altogether  this  mode 
of  producing  expression  is  not  applicable  in 
England. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  get  the  shade  neces- 
sary for  effect  ? Why,  in  a very  simple  way, 
by  cutting  right  through  the  wall  into  the 
interior.  The  light  will  then  rest  on  the  walls, 
and  the  opening  will  form  a piece  of  deep, 
fixed  shade,  dark  enough  to  give  expression 
and  effect  to  the  building.  And  as  these  holes 
are  necessary  to  every  building  in  England,  we 
have  all  the  means  required  for  expression  at 
our  command. 

Windows,  doors,  chimneys,  and  ventilators 
seem  to  be  all  the  holes  necessary;  but  the 
ventilators  are  so  very  small,  chimneys  almost 
always  open  at  the  top,  and  doors  are  gene- 
rally shut,  and  require  to  be  made  of  a mate- 
rial which  allows  the  light  to  rest  upon  it,  so 
that  we  are  forced  to  depend  upon  the  windows 
for  our  light  and  shade.  I hope  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  your  writer  has  not  in  the 
least  overrated  the  importance  of  windows  as 
giving  expression  to  English  buildings.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  if  builders  of  houses, 
&c.,  were  to  study  more  beauty  in  windows — 
if  they  were  to  try  and  make  these  holes  into 
the  interior  darkness  of  the  rooms  more  beau- 
tiful in  shape,  and  grouped  together  in  a pic- 
turesque, but  not  fanciful  way.  They  should 
make  the  shape,  and  size,  and  position  of  the 
windows  in  some  way  suitable  to  the  room  they 
are  to  light,  and,  if  possible,  by  their  arrange- 
ment to  indicate  the  use  of  the  room.  This 
would  give  a life  and  meaning  to  the  outside  of 
houses,  instead  of  that  monotonous  uniform 
appearance  which  they  now  present.  Above 
all,  sham  windows  should  be  avoided  : they 
are  not  in  themselves  ornamental  in  any 
respect,  unless  the  shape  happen  to  be  beau- 
tiful; but  even  then  they  are  quite  ineffectual, 
because  the  thinness  of  our  walls  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  cut  through  to  a depth  sufficient  to 
cause  any  shade  at  all.  If  the  builder  has  left 
a large  piece  of  wall  unpierced  by  windows, 
and  he  cannot  ornament  it  with  black  or 
coloured  bricks  in  patterns,  or  in  some  other 
way,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  plain.  It  is 
indeed  a most  important  principle  that  your 
writer  has  enunciated,  that  it  is  mainly  upon 
their  windows  that  English  edifices  must  de- 
pend for  their  expression.  F. 


to  the  obelisk  in  the  Grove,  and  another  for 
the  centre  of  the  garden  of  the  Literary  Insti- 
tution, are  nearly  completed. St.  Peter’s 

Church  (or  Eldad  Chapel),  Plymouth,  was 
consecrated  on  Saturday  in  the  week  before 
last,  after  being  altered  in  the  interior,  as 
suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prynne,  the 

incumbent. A new  Vegetable  Market 

has  been  opened  in  the  Shambles  at  Wor- 
cester. The  walls  are  of  brick : the  roof  is 
open,  with  iron  frame  principals,  surmounted 
by  a lantern.  The  building  is  86  feet  by 
30  feet,  and  has  two  entrances,  one  from  the 
High-street  and  the  other  from  the  Shambles. 
There  are  twenty-two  stalls  and  six  store- 
rooms. The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  is 
something  under  500/.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Rowe  and  Son,  of  Copenhagen-street, 
Worcester.  A proposition  to  erect  public  baths 
in  this  city,  says  the  Worcester  Journal,  has 
been  brought  before  the  town-council,  and 
favourably  received.  It  appears  that,  without 
any  outlay  of  public  money,  Mr.  Barber,  of 
Cheltenham,  has  conceived  a project  to  erect 
baths  by  subscription  near  the  Water-works. 

The  form  that  seems  to  be  desired  by  all 

classes  at  Worcester  for  their  Peel  monument 

is  that  of  a free-hall  with  a public  library. 

A stained-glass  window  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Pemberton,  of  New-hall  Hill,  Bir- 
mingham, fur  Claverley  Church.  It  consists 
of  three  compartments;  the  ground  of  the 
centre  one  a brilliant  crimson,  and  that  of  the 
side  ones  purple.  The  cost  has  been  defrayed 

by  subscription. Three  new  windows  have 

recently  been  erected  in  St.  Ives  Church,  in 
the  room  of  three  churchwardens’  windows  of 
the  last  century.  That  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Trenwith  Chapel,  and  those  in  the  north  and 
south  aisles,  have  been  restored.  All  the 
churchwardens’  windows  have  been  removed,  | 
and  pointed  ones  substituted,  with  the  excep- 


of  a short  period,  it  would  not  prove  more 
beneficial  to  the  company  to  make  a further 
reduction  to  5s.  There  is  a very  considerably 
increased  consumption,  which  ought  to  induce 

them  to  act  liberally  towards  the  public/  ’ 

A plan  of  Sunderland  is  about  to  be  published 
from  a trigonometrical  survey  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Meik,  engineer  to  the  River  Wear  Commis- 
sioners, and  Mr.  R.  Morgan,  C.E. The 

motion  in  the  Newcastle  town-council  for  the 
erection  of  additional  baths  and  washhouses 

has  been  carried. A tenement  obstructing 

the  thoroughfare  near  George  the  Fourth’s 
bridge  at  Bristo-port,  Edinburgh,  is  about  to 

be  removed. A new  harbour  has  just  been 

completed  at  Greenock,  and  named  the  Vic- 
toria Harbour.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Wood  Asylum  has  been  laid  within  the  last 
week  in  the  same  town. 


RIVAL  GAS  COMPANIES. 

Mr.Tyrrell,  the  City  Gas  Company’s  solicitor, 
has  issued  a pamphlet,  in  form  of  a letter  to  the 
citizens,  in  answer  to  an  address  of  the  Great 
Central  Gas  Consumers’  Company,  in  which 
he  says,  “The  more  immediate  object  of  my 
present  address  is  to  deny  the  charge  of  my 
having  threatened  to  undersell  you,  who  are  so 
often  spoken  of  as  though  you  were  the  Great 
Central  Gas  Consumers’  Company.  * * * 

I deny  that  I ever  threatened  to  undersell  even 
this  unfortunate  (?)  company,  though  I did 
state,  that  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
contest,  the  intruding  company  jnust  be  under- 
sold by  the  old  companies,  who  could  not, 
from  the  nature  of  their  property,  remove  it, 
and  would  not  abandon  it  to  make  room  for  an 
unscrupulous  competitor;  and  that,  therefore, 
to  secure  the  remnant,  they  must  compete,  by 
reduced  prices,  notwithstanding 


prices,  notwithstanding  they  had 
tion  of  the  altar  window,  which  is  shortly  to  J already  lowered  their  rate  of  charge  from  6s. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  contract  for  reclaiming  the  Norfolk 
Estuary  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Peto  and 
Bett,  under  direction  of  the  engineers-in-chief. 
Sir  John  Rennie  and  Mr.  Stephenson.  The 
objects  are,  improvement  of  drainage  and 
navigation,  and  acquisition  of  land.  The  Bed- 
ford Level  and  adjacent  lowlands,  comprising 
nearly  half  a million  of  acres,  will  be  drained 
by  this  work.  The  proprietors  have  contri- 
buted 60,000/.,  and  the  corporation  of  Lynn  a 
like  sum.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  company 
is  to  reclaim  from  the  sea  a tract  of  land 

amounting  to  about  32,000  acres. The  new 

bridge  at  Sutton  being  brought  into  use,  the 
old  one  is  in  course  of  removal. On  Wed- 

nesday week  the  newly-erected  National  Schools 
at  Towcester,  comprising  a boys’,  girls’,  and 
infants’  schools,  were  opened.  They  are  in  the 
Early  English  style,  corresponding  with  the 
church,  near  which  they  are  situated,  and  cost 

about  1,500/.,  raised  by  subscription,  &c. 

The  Brighton  Breakwater  committee  have  had 
an  interview  with  the  directors  of  the  London 
and  Brighton  Railway,  relative  to  the  proposed 
breakwater  off  Brighton  ; and  the  company  are 
> said  to  be  entirely  favourable  to  the  project. 

A gas  company  is  about  to  be  formed  at 

i Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. The  inhabitants  of 

Lymington  have  resolved  to  take  measures  to 
ensure  a reduction  in  the  price  charged  them 
i for  gas,  namely,  9s.,  “ which  is  con- 
sidered exorbitant  when  compared  with  other 
(towns,  having  an  equal  facility  with  them 

i in  obtaining  coals.” Plans  for  a market  at 

- Clifton  are  about  to  be  decided  on. Final  ar- 

; rangements  are  being  made  for  bringing  the  plan 
(for  fountains  at  Bath  before  the  public.  The 
1 drawing  of  a fountain  intended  to  be  attached 


be  restored  and  filled  with  stained  glass, 

The  Pedlars’-market,  at  Liverpool  is  being 

pulled  down  by  Mr.  S.  Holme,  and  the  tho- 
roughfare is  to  be  widened  in  the  erection  of 

shops  on  the  site. The  new  post-office,  at 

Sheffield  is  now  occupied  by  the  officials.  The 
building  is  said  to  be  not  very  ornamental.  It 
has  been  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk. The  price  of  gas  sup- 

plied by  the  Leeds  New  Gas  Company  is  to  be 
reduced,  in  December  next,  from  5s.  to  4s.  6d. 

with  the  present  scale  of  discount. A new 

chimney  just  completed  in  Hunslet-road,  Leeds, 
has  been  blown  down  during  a storm  of  wind 
and  rain  : it  was  50  yards  high,  and  the  mortar 
was  still  in  a green  state,  having  only  been  a 

week  laid. Negotiations  are  in  progress  for 

a site  adjoining  the  Court-house  at  Bradford, 
on  which  to  erect  the  proposed  music-hall 

there. “ The  Harrogate  Gas  Company  and 

the  Improvement  Commissioners,”  says  the 
Bradford  Observer,  “ having  differed  respecting 
the  price  of  gas,  the  town  is  again  in  darkness. 
The  commissioners  have  offered  7s.  but  the 
company  “won’t  light  up ” under  8s.  Private 
consumers  are  charged  the  extravagant  price 
of  8s.  4d.  but  unless  reduced,  many  of  the 
most  affluent  innkeepers,  &c.  are  about  to  fit 
up  gasometers  of  their  own.  and  leave  mono- 
poly to  shift  for  itself.  In  Knaresborough  the 
price  is  7s.  6d.  but  the  principal  consumers 

are  about  to  strike  for  a reduction.” The 

visiting  justices  of  York  Castle  have  obtained 
plans  and  estimates  for  rendering  this  prison 
fit  for  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners 
before  trial,  which  plans  have  been  approved 
of  by  the  Government  authorities,  and  are  to 
be  submitted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  three 
ridings.  The  proposed  outlay  is  not  to  exceed 
3,000/.,  “ thereby,”  says  a Yorkshire  paper, 
“the  county  will  he  spared  an  endless  and 
ruinous  outlay  in  the  construction  of  new 

prisons,  court-houses,  &c.” The  Hull  work- 

house,  with  its  site,  are  about  to  be  sold  by 
tender.  “ The  above,”  says  the  announce- 
ment, “ offers  a rare  opportunity  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  Exchange  and  news-room,  town- 
hall,  police-court  and  station,  corn  market, 
brokers’  and  mercantile  offices,  bank,  ar- 
cade, or  any  other  public  or  private 

buildings  in  the  town  of  Hull.” The 

Grimsby  Gas  Company  have  ordered  a re- 
duction in  the  price  of  gas  from  7s.  6d.  to 
6s.  8d.  “This,”  says  the  Lincolnshire  Times, 

“ will  prove  an  opportune  and  wise  movement; 
but  it  may  be  submitted  whether,  in  the  course 


to  4s.,  under  the  same  feeling  as  the  victim  of 
a highway  robbery  surrenders  his  purse  to  save 
his  life.”  Slanderous  inventions  wdl  do  no 
essential  good  to  any  cause,  and  ought,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  reprobated.  We  only  wish  Mr. 
Tyrrell  himself  had  not  diminished  the  force 
of  his  denial  by  an  undercurrent  of  injurious 
implications,  such  as  runs  throughout  his  own 
address,  and  even  appears  more  than  once  in 
the  brief  quotation  from  it  which  we  have 
just  given.  Competition  such  as  that  in  ques- 
tion, is  undoubtedly  wasteful  and  injurious, 
even  to  the  public  interests,  wherever  existing 
companies  can  and  do  supply  the  public  with  a 
sufficiency  of  the  best  article  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  without  such  competition.  But 
when  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that  they  are 
tardily  compelled  to  do  what  otherwise  they 
certainly  would  not  have  done,  who  is  it  that  is 
really  to  blame,  not  only  for  the  wasteful  com- 
petition itself,  but  even  for  all  the  strife  and 
squabbling,  heart-burnings,  malignity,  and 
slander  to  which  the  necessity  for  such  compe- 
tition with  powerful  companies  will  inevitably 
give  rise?  Had  the  old  establishments  only 
met  the  reiterated  requests  of  the  citizens  in 
time  (as  we  ourselves  often  warned  them  they 
had  better  do),  by  making  those  reductions 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  make 
when  too  late,  no  such  competition,  no  such 
waste  of  money,  no  such  criminations  and  re- 
criminations would  have  ever  taken  place.  But, 
however  little  to  be  desired  such  competition, 
abstractly  speaking,  may  in  reality  be,  it  is 
going  rather  too  far  to  compare  a rival  com- 
petitor, as  such,  even  by  implication,  to  an 
unscrupulous  highway  robber,  however  un- 
fortunate in  his  calling. The  Great  Cen- 

tral Gas  Consumers’  Company  have  had 
an  electric  telegraph  laid  down  between 
their  chief  office  in  Moorgate-streec  and 
their  works  at  Bow.  — — A new  return, 
ordered  by  the  Commons  on  Mr.  Hume’s 
motion,  has  been  obtained  from  the  gas  com- 
panies throughout  the  country,  and  a copy  of 
it  has  been  laid  before  us,  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  refer:  meantime  we  may  merely 
state  that  by  comparison  with  the  last  it 
appears  ex  facie  to  be  a decided  improvement, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  column  of  capital 
paid  up,  the  want  of  which  rendered  the  last, 
as  we  pointed  out,  a perfect  nullity,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  actual  profits  of  the  companies. 
The  multitude  of  reductions  in  price  since  last 
return  is  an  interesting  feature,  to  which  we 
can  only  now  allude  in  general  terms. 


ill 
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INTERIOR  OF  ST.  MARY'S,  WEST  BROMPTON. 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  P.R.S.,  Architect. 
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CARVED  SEDILIA,  ST.  MARY'S,  WEST  BROMPTON. 


ST.  MARY'S,  WEST  3ROMPTON. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  West  Brampton,  to  be 
consecrated  on  Tuesday,  22nd  inst.,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Charles  James,  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  who  has  probably  performed  that 
office  more  often  than  any  previous  bishop,  is 
built  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion, of  Mr.  Godwin,  on  an  estate  belonging 
to  Robert  Gunter,  Esq.,  situated  between  the 
Fulham-road  and  the  Old  Brompton-road,  in 
the  parish  of  Kensington.  It  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Brompton  District  Church,  whereof  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Irons  is  the  incumbent;  and  has 
been  erected  by  funds  raised,  in  small  part,  by 
subscription,  and  from  the  Church  Commis- 


sioners, but  mainly  provided  by  the  Rev 
Hogarth  J.  Swale,  the  perpetual  curate.  In  a 
previous  volume  we  gave  an  external  view  of 
the  building,*  which  showed  that  it  was  a 
cross  church  (this  form  was  prescribed  to  the 
architect),  without  aisles,  with  a bell-cot  at  the 
west  end,1’  and  an  octagon  lantern  and  spire  at 
the  junction  of  transept,  intended  to  be  open 
to  the  church.  The  design  has  been  carried 
out  with  the  exception  of  the  lantern  and 
spire,  which  are  postponed  for  a short  period. 
The  square  tower  is  taken  up  its  proper  height, 
with  squinches  in  the  angles,  from  which  the 

* Vol.  VII.  page  282. 

+ The  bell-cot  was  shown  to  bo  in  two  stories,  but  in 
execution  was  confined  to  one. 


octagon  lantern  will  rise,  and  has  a high 
pyramidal  temporary  roof,  with  metal  cross  and 
vane. 

Annexed  is  a view  of  the  interior  of  the 
church,  looking  west,  and  showing  the  entrance 
to  north  transept.  The  nave  is  86  feet  long 
within  the  walls,  33  feet  wide,  and  46  feet  high 
to  ridge ; the  side  walls  are  22  feet  high  to  wall- 
plate.  The  tower  is  17  feet  square  inside,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  moulded  stone  arches 
which  carry  it  is  4 feet.  The  transeptjs  81  feet 
from  north  to  south  ; 20  feet  6 inches  wide  ; 
38  feet  high  ; and  has  a large  traceried  window 
at  each  end.  The  available  area  in  each  arm 
of  the  transept  is  28  feet  by  20  feet  6 inches  in 
width  ; and  this  is  also  the  size  of  the  chancel. 
1 he  transept  was  designed  by  the  architect  to 
be  shorter,  but  was  extended  to  meet  a greater 
demand  for  accommodation  than  was  at  first 
anticipated.  The  north  transept  will  be  mainly 
occupied  by  the  organ,  built  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
which  is  at  the  north  end  of  it,  and  by  the 
choir.  The  walls  are  of  stone  throughout : 
externally  of  Kentish  Rag,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings  ;*  and  internally  of  Hassock.  The 
roofs  are  all  open,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  chancel,  which  is  boarded,  in  panels,  with 
carved  bosses  at  the  intersections.  The  cor- 
bels which  receive  the  arch-ribs  of  the  nave 
roof  present  carved  figures  of  the  twelve 
apostles. 

The  walls  are  rendered  with  lias,  not  jointed, 
though  accidentally  so  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. The  nave  and  transept  are  paved 
with  black,  red,  and  buff  tiles  in  patterns  ; the 
chancel  with  encaustic  tiles  by  Minton.  The 
chancel  has  two  canopied  sedilia  on  the  south 
side,  (of  which  we  give  an  engraving),  exceed- 
ingly well  carved  by  Swales  and  Bolton.  A 
small  niche  on  the  other  side,  the  shelf  of  which 
is  carried  by  a carved  angel,  serves  as  the  cre- 
dence-table. There  are  two  rows  of  seats  on 
each  side  of  the  chancel  with  open  traceried 
fronts  of  oak;  the  seats  throughout,  with  or- 
namental ends,  are  of  deal,  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  various  doors  are  of  oak,  with 
wrought-iron  hinges  by  Potter,  who  also  exe- 
cuted the  branches  for  gas,  and  the  ornamental 
iron-work  throughout.  The  font,  which 
stands  at  the  west  end,  on  a step,  opposite  the 
south  door,  and  the  pulpit,  are  of  Caen  stone, 
lhe  prayers  will  be  read  from  a carved  oak 
movable  desk,  facing  north  and  west,  not  shown 
in  the  engraving. 

The  coloured  decorations,  necessarily  limited 
at  present,  are  confined  mainly  to  the  east  end 
and  comprise  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Belief 
illuminated  under  painted  canopies  on  each 
side  of  the  east  window;  the  Commandments 
under  similar  canopies  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
nave  (on  either  side  of  the  arch) ; a rich  diaper, 
red  and  gold,f  under  east  window,  forming 
reredos  of  altar;  and  a diaper  at  back  of 
sedilia,  with  the  pelican  and  Agnus  Dei; 
the  whole  exceedingly  well  done  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers.  On  a screen  at  the  west 
end  are  emblazoned  on  six  panels  the  royal 
arms,  with  those  of  Mr.  Swale  and  Mr.  Gunter 
(the  donor  of  the  site,  and  in  other  respects  a 
munificent  contributor) ; and  the  arms  of  the 
bishop,  with,  on  either  side,  those  of  Mr.  Irons 
and  the  rector  of  Kensington,  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Sinclair. 

The  south  window  of  chancel  is  filled  with 
Messrs.  Powell’s  quarries  (a  good  specimen), 
the  gift  of  the  architect;  and  two  windows  on 
the  south  side  of  nave  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  as  memorial  windows,  also  by  Powell. 
The  east  window  will  hereafter  have  stained 
glass  by  Hardman.  The  tracery  of  north 
transept  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  bv 
O’Connor. 

The  general  contract  for  the  nave  was  first 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Barr,  but  was  afterwards 
taken  up  and  completed  by  Mr.  Glenn  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  The  church  will 
accommodate  750  persons,  and  the  total  cost, 
exclusive  of  spire,  will  be  6,000 1. 

Notwithstanding  the  form  of  the  church 
and  the  length  of  the  nave,  it  promises  to  be 
successful  in  point  of  sound  : more  so  than  the 
architect  had  a right  to  expect.  Should  it 
prove  so  when  filled,  we  shall  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused for  reverting  to  the  subject. 


Tho  parapet  and  carved  cornice,  externally,  are  of 
Caen  stone. 

t I.  H.  C.j  lily  and  cross  alternately. 
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THE  PEEL  STATUE  FOR  MANCHESTER. 

When  the  conductor  of  this  journal  was  in 
Manchester,  a short  time  ago,  some  of  the 
authorities  did  him  the  favour  to  consult  him 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  to  obtain  a 
statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  worthy  of  the 
country.  He  ventured  to  recommend  a limited 
competition  of  leading  sculptors,  with  such 
provisions  to  insure  an  equitable  decision  as 
should  satisfy  the  artists  that  their  time  would 
not  be  thrown  away.  He  also  urged  that 
something  more  should  be  sought  in  a statue 
for  such  a purpose  than  a mere  coat-and- 
trowsers  portrait. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  determined 
that  this  course  shall  be  adopted. 

According  to  the  local  Spectator,  the  com- 
mittee, after  much  inquiry  and  deliberation, 
have  selected  a limited  number  of  the  most 
eminent  sculptors  to  compete  for  the  erection 
of  the  intended  monument.  To  each  of  these 
a communication  has  been  made  by  the  mayor, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  stating  the  terms 
on  which  the  competition  is  invited.  These 
are  briefly  the  following  : — Three  thousand 
guineas  to  be  given  to  the  artist  selected  for 
the  statue.  The  pedestal,  which  is  to  be  of 
granite,  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
committee,  and  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  the  sculptor.  Each  competitor  to 
transmit,  on  or  before  the  1st  January  next,  a 
model  of  a statue  and  pedestal.  The  model 
statue  to  be  not  less  than  two  feet,  or  more 
than  two  feet  six  inches,  in  height.  The  cha- 
racteristic costume  of  the  present  age  to  be 
maintained  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  high 
art ; but  that  any  accessory  which  cannot 
detract  from  the  importance  of  the  figure  itself 
shall  be  allowed.  Each  model  to  have  a motto 
attached,  and  to  be  accompanied  with  a sealed 
envelope,  containing  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  contributing  sculptor.  These  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  such  member  of  the  committee 
as  may  hereafter  he  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  sum  of  fifty  guineas  is  to  be  given  to  each 
of  the  unsuccessful  competitors. 


PROPOSED  JUNCTION  OF  ARCHAEOLO- 
GICAL ASSOCIATION  AND  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The  council  of  the  Archteological  Associa- 
tion have  published  a statement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  in  conseqnence  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  at  Manchester,  and  a rtsumd  of  a 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Heywood,  M.P., 
on  the  part  of  the  Association,  and  Lord 
Northampton,  which  fully  proves  that  they 
faithfully  carried  out  the  request  of  the  meet- 
ing to  take  steps  to  effect  a junction  with  the 
Institute,  and  that  the  refusal  rests  wholly 
with  the  latter  body. 

To  remove  erroneous  opinions  which  seemed 
to  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  Association,  a letter  (by  Mr.  Planche) 
was  addressed  to  Lord  Northampton,  contain- 
ing the  following  passages  : — 

“Your  lordship  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  resolution  passed  at  Manchester,  which  gave 
rise  to  that  advertisement,  did  not  originate  with  the 
Association,  but  with  gentlemen  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  it,  encouraged  by  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed desire  of  many  eminent  members  of  the  In- 
stitute itself  (one  of  whom  was  actually  the  seconder 
of  the  resolution),  and  in  the  belief  that  a junction 
was  earnestly  desired  by  a large  majority  of  that 
body. 

With  such  an  understanding,  therefore,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  present  at  the  congress, 
agreed  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Crossley  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Corser  should  be  carried  unanimously,  in 
order  that  no  difficulty  whatever  should  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  healing  the  unhappy  differences  which 
had  so  long  existed  between  the  societies,  or  it 
might  more  justly  be  said,  between  certain  mem- 
bers of  them. 

It  must  surely  have  been  obvious  to  every  one 
that  such  a desirable  consummation  was  only  to  be 
arrived  at  by  the  dissolution  of  both  societies  ; and 
their  re-establishment  as  one  and  the  same  body 
under  the  original  or  an  entirely  new  title — in  fact,  as 
if  no  separation  had  ever  taken  place  ; not  by  the 
mere  admission  of  members  of  the  Association  into 
the  Institute,  or  the  entire  sacrifice  of  one  body  to 
aggrandise  the  other. 

The  Council  request  your  lordship  distinctly  to 
understand  that  they  foresaw  from  the  first  the  in- 
ferences which  would  be  drawn  from  this  proposi- 
tion for  a union,  and  therefore  would  have  respect- 
fully declined  taking  the  initiative,  had  they  not 
felt  the  Association  was  strong  enough  to  enable 
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hints  at  the  probable  dissolution  of  the  Association, 
it  appears  to  the  council,  that  the  consciousness  of 
power  and  progress  which  justified  them  in  offering 
an  alliance  has  been  misinterpreted  as  they  antici- 
pated, and  considered  an  acknowledgment  of  weak- 
ness, which  compelled  surrender.  It  is  in  no  boast- 
ful spirit,  therefore,  but  simply  with  the  desire  to 
set  your  lordship  perfectly  right  on  that  point,  that 
the  council  beg  me  to  inform  your  lordship  that  the 
Association  was  never  in  less  danger  of  dissolution 
than  at  the  present  moment ; that  the  increase  of 
members  during  the  past  year  has  exceeded  that  of 
any  former  year,  and  includes  several  valuable 
members  of  the  Institute;  that  it  numbers  eighty- 
two  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; and, 
what  is  perhaps  the  strongest  guarantee  of  its  suc- 
cess and  stability,  that  it  lias  no  debt  it  cannot  dis- 
charge— a fact  as  honourable  to  its  management  as 
it  is  encouraging  to  its  supporters. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be,  as  far  as 
pecuniary  interests  are  concerned,  as  inexpedient 
for  the  Association  to  change  its  existing  regulations 
as  for  the  Institute,  and  nothing  but  the  laudable 
desire  to  be  the  first  to  forget  and  forgive,  could 
have  induced  the  council  to  have  listened  for  a 
moment  to  the  recommendation  urged  upon  them.” 


THEATRES  AND  SCENERY. 

Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket. — We  are  often 
astonished  by  what  theatrical  decorators  and 
workmen  can  do  in  a few  days,  although  we 
have  had  some  experience  in  it  too.  About 
twelve  days  ago  the  Haymarket  was  occupied 
by  the  Adelphi  Company,  and  on  Monday 
night  it  opened  with  smartened  lobbies  and 
staircases,  renovated  boxes,  and  a new  royal 
box,  with  ante-room  and  approach,  very 
cleverly  and  elegantly  fitted  up.  The  former 
box  was  very  inconvenient,  being  situated 
on  the  level  of  the  second  tier,  and  could 
only  be  reached  by  ascending  about  sixteen 
steps.  Her  Majesty,  it  seems,  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  certain  alterations  made  for 
her  comfort,  and,  indeed,  would  have  re- 
linquished her  box  if  these  had  not  been  done. 
The  royal  entrance  is  now,  as  before,  by  the 
principal  door  in  Suffolk-street.  The  passage 
is  level,  the  walls  on  either  side  are  draped  with 
damask,  and  the  light  proceeds  from  two  cut- 
glass  chandeliers  : at  the  extremity  is  a door  of 
looking-glass,  reflecting  the  perspective  of  the 
entrance.  This  affords  admission  to  an  ante- 
room, 24  feet  by  1 1 feet,  to  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  give  a larger  appearance,  by  round- 
ing off  all  the  corners  and  coving  the  ceiling, 
so  that  the  eye  is  carried  onward  without  any 
angle  to  arrest  it.  The  decorations  consist  of 
light  Pompeian  pilasters,  forming  panels  all 
around,  supporting  and  enlaced  by  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  which  trail  over  mirrors 
placed  to  reflect  the  decorations,  and  wander 
up  into  the  ceiling,  which  is  pale  blue,  clouded, 
and  in  which  birds  are  depicted.  Each  panel 
contains  a view  of  some  scene  familiar  to  her 
Majesty — Windsor  Castle,  Osborne  House, 
Balmoral,  the  residence  of  Prince- Albert  when 
in  Germany ; — and  a flat  mantelpiece  of  white 
marble,  neatly  carved  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
Jobson’s  quaint-looking  stove,  with  green  and 
gold  furniture, complete  a very  pretty  room.  The 
ceiling  of  the  box  has  an  oval  wreath  of  flowers 
occupying  the  centre.  The  decorations  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Sang  and  his  assistants, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Manby. 

Royal  Lyceum  Theatre. — A clever  bustling 
piece,  called  Serve  Him  Riyht,  with  which  this 
theatre  opened  on  the  15th  inst.,  introduces  a 
built-up  scene  of  great  merit : it  presents  a 
suburban  villa,  with  its  projecting  verandah, 
the  garden  walls  and  a green-house  ; and,  like 
the  acting  in  the  piece,  is  singularly  complete 
and  effective.  In  another  new  piece  here, 
called  My  Heart’s  Idol  (equally  successful),  the 
garden  scene  in  the  first  act  is  worth  notice  : 
the  gravelled  walks,  turfed  borders,  balus- 
traded  terrace,  amount  almost  to  deception. 
The  second  act  opens  with  an  effective  Ostade - 
ish  tableaux,  which  was  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  the  house. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. — We  have  already 
mentioned  the  structural  alterations  made  here 
for  the  promenade  concerts.  The  house  has 
been  draped  with  pink  calico  covered  with 
figured  white  net,  if  such  a word  as  draped  can 
be  applied  to  the  ugly  scallops  which  edge  the 
various  tiers  of  boxes,  as  flat  and  stiff’  as  if  cut 
out  of  board  ; with  equally  stiff  round  bows  of 
green  ribbon  and  tinsel  at  the  junctions  : the 
whole  unworthy  of  a four-post  bed.  Its  only 


merit  is  the  preservation  of  an  air  of  great 
lightness  throughout  the  house.  The  stage 
covering  and  inclosure,  white  and  cherry 
colour,  is,  like  the  musical  arrangements,  a mere 
reflection  of  those  at  Drury-  lane.  The  insignia 
of  her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  form  singularly  ugly  spots. 


NEW  LAW  AS  TO  DRAINAGE  OF  HOUSES 
IN  METROPOLIS. 

The  Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission  held 
a special  General  Court  on  Tuesday  last,  at 
which  it  was  resolved,  after  some  discussion, 
to  accept  and  present  for  confirmation  to  a 
Court  of  ten  commissioners,  on  6th  December 
next,  a set  of  bye-laws  regulating  the  drainage 
of  houses  to  be  built  or  rebuilt,  or  already 
built  but  not  yet  occupied.  The  propositions 
were  moved  by  Mr.  E.  Lawes.  One  was  to 
render  it  compulsory  on  the  public  to  send  to 
the  office  of  the  commission  plans  of  the 
drainage  of  any  house  about  to  be  built,  in 
course  of  construction,  or  not  already  occupied. 
The  Court  was  empowered  to  enforce  a penalty 
of  5 1.  and  4s.  per  diem  in  case  of  default.  The 
second  proposition  was  to  compel  the  district 
surveyor,  under  the  Buildings  Act,  to  send  to 
the  Court  weekly  returns  of  the  notices  re- 
ceived by  him  under  the  Buildings  Act,  and 
these  returns  the  commissioners  had  power  to 
enforce  under  the  47th  section  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sewers  Act,  11th  and  12th  Viet.  c.  112. 
These  two  propositions,  taken  together,  would 
be  the  means  of  furnishing  the  commission 
with  such  information  as  would  be  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  enforce  their  improved  regula- 
tions respecting  house  drainage.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  course,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
surveyor  of  the  commission  should  address  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property  who  failed  to 
send  in  these  returns  as  required,  requiring 
them  to  send  such  returns,  and  informing 
them  of  the  penalties  to  which  they  exposed 
themselves  under  the  Act  of  the  commission 
as  well  as  under  the  Nuisances  Act.  Four- 
teen days’  notice,  according  to  the  first  bye- 
law, must  be  given  previous  to  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  to  be  built,  and  one  month’s 
notice  in  respect  to  the  drainage  of  houses  at 
present  in  course  of  construction  or  completed 
after  confirmation  of  the  bye-law  but  not 
already  inhabited.  At  the  same  meeting  a report 
by  Mr.  Forster,  on  the  drainage  of  Holloway, 
&c.,  was  read,  and  the  construction  of  various 
sewers  ordered.  In  respect  to  the  drainage  of 
private  property, Mr.  Peto  said  that  the  drainage 
of  Church-street  and  Carrier- street,  St.  Giles’s, 
was  in  course  of  execution.  The  cost  of  these 
works  was  levied  on  the  property  itself,  and  he 
wished  the  fact  to  become  generally  known 
that  the  commission  was  determined,  that 
having  once  decided  on  the  general  system  of 
the  arterial  drainage  of  London,  they  would 
turn  their  attention,  as  even  now  it  was  their 
duty  to  do,  to  those  districts  where  private  pro- 
perty was  inefficiently  drained ; and  in  cases 
where  drainage  was  not  properly  carried  out 
they  would,  in  default  of  the  execution  of  the 
necessary  works  by  the  owners,  drain  them, 
and  the  whole  cost  would  be  levied  upon  such 
property.  This  was  a fact  which  could  not 
be  sufficiently  promulgated  amongst  persons 
owning  house  property. 


Remarks  on  the  Architecture  ofLlandaff  Cathe- 
dral, with  an  Essay  towards  a History  of 
the  Fabric.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A. 
London:  Pickering.  Tenby:  Mason.  1850. 
Some  remarks  on  LlandafF  Cathedral,  made 
by  Mr.  Freeman  at  a meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association,  have  grown  into  a 
small  volume,  nicely  printed  and  illustrated, 
which,  besides  containing  a historical  and 
descriptive  account  of  that  singular  structure, 
will  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  disgraceful 
state  into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  restore  it.  The  building 
consists  of  a long  unbroken  body,  comprising, 
under  an  uninterrupted  roof,  nave,  choir,  and 
presbytery,  with  a Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end, 
of  lower  elevation.  Low  towers  terminate  the 
aisles  at  the  west  end.  As  Mr.  Freeman  ob- 
serves— 

“ All  this  is  widely  different  from  the  ordinary 
design  of  an  English  cathedral.  The  first  and  most 
marked  peculiarity  is  the  absence,  in  a church  of  so 
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great  a size,  not  only  of  a central  tower,  the  usual 
crown  of  our  large  churches,  but  of  transepts  in 
any  form.  In  this  respect  it  is  unique  among  the 
cathedrals  of  South  Britain,  and  has  but  few  paral- 
lels among  churches  of  equal  size,  even  when  not 
designed  as  episcopal  sees,  as  the  present  Cathedral 
of  Manchester,  Dorchester  Abbey,  Boston,  and  St. 
Michael’s,  Coventry.  And  even  among  these,  the 
distinction  of  the  several  parts  of  the  church  is 
generally  more  strongly  marked  than  at  Llandaff, 
where  there  is  no  constructive  difference  whatever 
between  nave  and  choir,  the  only  perceptible  ex- 
ternal change  in  the  main  body  of  the  fabric  being 
between  the  choir  and  the  presbytery,  and  that  con- 
sisting only  in  the  different  arrangements  of  the 
clerestory.” 

The  condition  into  which  the  building  has 
fallen  is  melancholy: — 

“ The  main  body  of  the  fabric,  as  seen  at  present, 
appears  one  mass  of  hopeless  confusion  ; the  hideous 
structure  of  the  last  century  which  acts  as  the  choir 
rising  in  strange  contrast  to  the  venerable  ruins  to 
the  west  of  it.  This  latter  portion  of  the  church  is 
not  simply  unroofed,  but  both  the  external  walls 
and  the  arcades  are  very  much  mutilated.  The 
former,  by  dint  of  patching,  present  a continuous 
circuit,  though  not  to  their  full  height : within  the 
piers  and  arches  are  perfect,  except  the  arches 
nearest  to  the  present  west  front  (!),  which  have  been 
apparently  mutilated  to  make  way  for  that  precious 
monument  of  the  taste  of  a century  back.  Of  the 
clerestory  only  a small  fragment  remains  in'a  single 
bay,  but  fortunately  enough  to  reconstruct  its 
design.” 

Mr.  Prichard  is  the  architect  engaged  upon 
the  work  of  restoration,  which  is  gradually 
advancing  from  the  East  end.  The  Lady 
Chapel  is  completed,  and  is  the  part  now  used 
for  service.  The  writer  objects  to  the  low  roof 
which  has  been  put  upon  it. 

The  description  of  roof  with  which  the  nave 
was  originally  covered  is  amongst  the  doubt- 
ful points.  Mr.  Freeman  says  : — 

“ There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  part  of  the 
cathedral  was  originally  intended  to  be  covered  by  a 
flat  ceiling,  a feature  more  common  in  Romanesque 
and  early  Gothic  churches  than  is  usually  supposed. 
This  is  shown  by  the  roof-shafts,  which  are  con- 
tinued up  to  the  summit  of  the  masonry,  instead  of 
being  terminated  much  lower  down,  as  they  must 
have  done  had  vaulting  of  the  ordinary  kind  been 
intended.  And  that  these  shafts  were  designed  to 
carry  a flat  ceiling,  and  not  an  open  or  canted 
timber  roof,  or  a barrel  vault,  appears  from  the  in- 
ternal view  of  the  west  end,  where  the  ledge  for  the 
ceiling  to  rest  upon  is  distinctly  visible,  and  while 
the  masonry  below  is  of  ashlar,  that  above,  which 
would  have  been  concealed  by  the  ceiling,  is  of 
rubble.  This  arrangement  we  cannot  conceive  co- 
existing with  any  other  form  of  internal  covering.” 

We  should  require  some  stronger  evidence 
of  this  than  we  find  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  pages 
before  we  could  assent  to  the  proposition. 


Statue  of  Wallace. — The  Edinburgh 
City  Council  have  unanimously  agreed  to  refer 
a request  by  Mr.  Patric  Park  for  an  area  in 
which  to  exhibit  his  model  of  Wallace,  to  the 
treasurer’s  committee,  with  powers.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  exhibition  is  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a national  fund  for  a monument  to 
the  Scottish  hero.  Mr.  Hill,  in  seconding  the 
motion  for  leave,  said  that  “those  who  had 
visited  the  artist’s  studio  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
the  design.  It  was  a work  of  great  power, 
and  a fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that 
hero  who  struggled  for  their  nation’s  inde- 
pendence, and  whose  warlike  expeditions 
formed  the  romance  of  their  earliest  asso- 
ciations. The  colossal  figure  stood,  without 
its  pedestal,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  from  nine  to 
ten  tons  of  clay  had  been  used  in  its  erection, 
every  particle  of  which  had  been  carried  to  its 
position  by  the  artist  himself.  Mr.  Park  had 
now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  model  com- 
pleted, and  the  additional  satisfaction  of  having 
obtained  a ready  response  from  the  public  in 
the  shape  of  subscriptions  for  its  preservation, 
and  it  now  remained  for  the  Council  to  do 
what  lay  in  their  power  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  design  in  the  erection  of  a statue  in 
more  durable  materials  than  clay  and  plaster.” 
Sir  William  Wallace  appears  to  be  a subject  of 
general  interest  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
moment,  and  doubtless  the  object  in  view  will 
be  greatly  promoted  by  the  exhibition.  A 
Scottish  contemporary,  by  the  way,  points  out 
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Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.,  as  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  the  family  of  Wallace,  a cir- 
cumstance which  reminds  us  that  we  meant  to 
have  stated,  in  speaking  of  Miss  Wallace’s 
new  inventions  in  decorative  glass,  that  this 
lady  is  said  to  be  a lineal  descendant  from  Sir 
William’s  family. 

Progress  of  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool. — The  interior  of  this  building  is 
at  length  so  far  advanced  towards  completion 
as  to  enable  a visitor  to  form  something  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  effect  and  proportions 
when  finished.  The  bulk  of  the  heavy  work 
throughout  is  already  nearly  done  ; and  the 
decorations,  plastering,  &c.,  are  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with.  The  Liverpool  Standard  (from 
which  we  take  the  following  particulars)  says 
that  “from  its  horse-shoe  shape,  and  the  arched 
form  of  the  roof,  we  feel  satisfied  that  its 
acoustic  properties  will  be  excelled  by  no  build- 
ing in  the  country  devoted  to  musical  perform- 
ances.” If  these  be  the  only  grounds  for  the 
opinion,  we  must  interpolate,  it  is  worth  no- 
thing. The  space  underneath  the  Concert-hall 
is  devoted  to  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  which  is 
rapidly  progressing.  We  fear  it  will  be  found 
that  proper  amplitude  of  dimensions  has  been 
sacrificed  by  giving  too  great  space  for 
barristers’  rooms,  magistrates’  rooms,  &c.  The 
polished  grey  granite  pillars,  upon  which  the 
roof  is  made  to  rest,  have  a beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  Crown  Court,  which  is  situated  at 
the  Haymarket  end  of  the  building,  is  even 
further  advanced  towards  completion  than  the 
Nisi  Prius  Court,  most  of  the  interior  scaffold- 
ing being  now  removed,  thus  affording  a good 
view  of  the  elaborate  interior  decorations.  The 
capaciousness  of  St.  George’s  Hall  may  be 
estimated  v'hen  we  state  that  the  height  from 
the  flooring  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  being  deco- 
rated with  carved  work  in  plaster,  is  95  feet, 
whilst  the  length  is  no  less  than  169  feet.  The 
massy  pillars  of  polished  red  granite  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  contrasted  with  the  lines  and 
fretwork  of  the  ceiling  above,  says  our  authority, 
impart  to  the  hall  a character  of  solidity  com- 
bined with  grace. 

Management  of  Competitions. — As 
one  interested  in  this  question,  I am  delighted 
to  see  in  a late  number  the  architects  of  Bristol 
exerting  themselves  to  amend  the  system  so 
long  complained  of.  Mr.  Fripp  invites  your 
readers  to  make  their  comments  on  the  code 
of  propositions  issued  by  the  society  he  repre- 
sents. May  I be  permitted  to  object  to  pro- 
position No.  3,  which  defers  the  final  settle- 
ment of  a competition  till  the  completion  of 
the  contract  drawings,  specification,  and  quan- 
tities, and  the  delivery  of  the  builders’  tenders. 
It  seems  to  myself  that  the  latter  part  of  pro- 
position No.  8 provides  every  reasonable  bar 
to  the  reception  of  the  deceptive  estimates  of 
competitors ; and  that  proposition  No.  3,  as 
now  worded,  can  only  tend  to  establish  an 
abuse  lately  too  prevalent — that  of  competing 
architects  be-dusting  the  eyes  of  the  adjudi- 
cators with  the  low-priced  hap-hazard  tender 
of  some  favourite  builder — a document  which, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  fairly 
preparing  it  from  a mere  competition  design, 
is  really  out  of  place  in  an  architectural  com- 
petition.— Y. 

Survey  of  Birmingham. — The  new  sur- 
vey of  the  town  of  Birmingham  will  be  exe- 
cuted upr  n a trigonometrical  basis,  the  trian- 
gulation for  which  has  already  commenced. 
Two  plans  will  be  prepared  : the  one,  a general 
plan,  will  be  plotted  and  drawn  to  a scale  of 
•2  feet  to  the  mile,  or  220  feet  to  1 inch ; the 
detailed  plan  will  be  10  feet  to  the  mile,  or  2 
statute  chains  to  3 inches ; the  survey  will  in- 
clude an  area  of  20  square  miles.  The  general 
plan  will  afford  a complete  view  of  the  whole 
drainage  area,  the  main  lines  of  sewage,  as  also  a 
complete  system  of  contoured  altitudes,  with 
fixed  points  of  level  at  the  intersection  of  all 
streets,  roads,  and  other  eligible  sites.  The 
detailed  plan  will  show  every  house  and  build- 
ing, the  main  house  and  back  drainage,  pave- 
ments, boundaries  of  property,  water  and  gas 
works,  and  will  be  available  for  assessments 
and  various  other  points  of  information.  The 
work  will  occupy  from  two  to  three  years  in 
completing.  The  size  of  the  general  plan 
will  be  12  feet  by  10  feet;  the  detailed  plan 
about  GO  feet  by  50  feet,  the  latter  in  sheets, 
and  bound.  The  survey  will  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pigott  Smith,  the  town 
surveyor. 


The  Ruins  of  Glendalough,  Ireland. 
— A writer  in  the  Athenaum  says, — There  are 
few  readers  who  have  not  heard  of  Glenda- 
lough, or  “The  Seven  Churches,” — and  in 
these  locomotive  days  many  have  visited  that 
interesting  locality.  For  my  own  part,  though 
familiar  with  it  from  childhood,  I rarely  re- 
visit Ireland  without  spending  a day  among 
the  ruins  which  consecrate  that  wild  and 
romantic  valley.  Independently  of  their  high 
antiquity,  they  are  hallowed  by  the  name  of 
the  popularly  sainted  Kevin,  who,  all  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  myth  that  hangs 
about  the  traditions  of  his  deeds,  undoubtedly 
did  good  Christian  work  in  his  day.  During 
the  past  summer  I once  more  visited  Glenda- 
lough ; and  I was  shocked  to  see  how  much 
their  ruinous  condition  had  been  increased 
since  I saw  them  three  years  before.  The 
spoiler  has  here  been  active  and  unrestrained. 
Man,  more  than  the  knawing  tooth  of  time,  has 
dealt  heavy  blows  on  these  sacred  fanes  ; and, 
if  the  reports  of  the  villagers  are  to  be  de- 
pended on,  many  a curiously  carved  stone  bas 
been  carried  off  during  midnight  hours.  The 
curiosity-monger — who  knows  nothing  of  the 
true  arclueologic  spirit— has,  in  his  uncon- 
scious barbarianism,  carried  away  some  mere 
dead  letter  of  a legend  which  in  its  solemn 
entirety  he  had  not  the  heart  to  understand. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  Bishop  of  Glen- 
dalough. I would  remind  his  Grace  that  his 
predecessor  is  termed  in  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Lucius  III.  “ Episcopatus  insularum,”  and 
that  the  see  reached  to  the  walls  of  the  capital. 
Have  we  not  a right  to  hope  that  so  enlight- 
ened a prelate  as  Dr.  Whately  will  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  speedy  decay  of  his 
ancient  churches  ? Are  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
themselves  so  little  interested  in  Glendalough 
that  a few  pounds  cannot  be  collected  and  a 
society  established  to  preserve  the  vestiges 
that  yet  remain  of  these  old  temples  ? J ust 
now,  they  are  the  play-ground  of  the  wild 
youths  who  abound  in  that  wild  glen,  and  the 
stones  are  hurled  from  the  ivy-clad  walls  in  the 
utter  recklessness  of  destructive  boyhood. 

The  Art-Union’s  “ Seven  Ages.” — Mr. 
Holloway*  has  published,  in  quarto,  a beauti- 
fully designed  Text,  with  ornamental  borders, 
engraved  by  Becker’s  patent  process,  on  eight 
steel  plates,  to  accompany  the  illustrations  of 
the  “ Seven  Ages  ” by  Maclise,  recently  dis- 
tributed to  the  subscribers  to  the  Art-Union 
of  London;  and  he  has  added  eight  well- 
known  designs  illustrative  of  the  same  subject, 
by  Wilkie,  Calcott,  Mulready,  Hilton,  Collins, 
Chalon,  Cooper,  and  Edwin  Landseer.  The 
text  and  borders  are  exceedingly  pretty  : Mul- 
ready’s  group  very  excellent.  Some  of  the 
other  designs  (remembering  by  whom  they 
are  executed)  ought  to  make  the  Art-Union 
subscribers  better  satisfied  than  ever  with  what 
is  done  for  them.  Bound  with  Maclise’s  Out- 
lines, the  collection  makes  a very  interesting 
Shakspeare  volume. 

New  Act  to  amend  Defects  in 
Leases. — An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
the  late  session  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  pre- 
vious year  for  granting  relief  against  defects  in 
leases  made  under  power  of  leasing.  Some 
peculiar  circumstances  attended  the  passing 
of  this  statute.  Last  year  an  Act  was  passed 
declaring  that  the  acceptance  of  rent  under  an 
invalid  lease  should  be  deemed  a confirmation 
of  such  lease.  This  provision,  when  known, 
startled  the  profession,  and  immediately 
another  Act  was  passed  suspending  its  opera- 
tion until  June,  and  in  the  meantime  the  present 
Act  was  passed,  by  which  it  is  provided  that 
where  there  is  a note  in  writing  showing  the 
intention  to  confirm  an  invalid  lease,  the 
acceptance  of  rent  shall  be  deemed  a confirma- 
tion. In  cases  of  a reversioner,  where  he  is 
able  and  willing  to  confirm  a lease,  his  con- 
firmation may  be  taken. 

St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly. — The 
outside  of  this  church  is  undergoing  repair : 
the  following  are  the  tenders  for  the  works, 
viz.,  tuck-pointing,  painting,  and  cleaning: — 


Abbott  and  Son ,£515 

Burt 477 

Cooze 438 


We  hope  it  is  not  true  that  the  churchwardens 
are  going  to  remove  the  present  illuminated 
clock  face.  The  tower  is  greatly  out  of  the 
upright,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  gets  worse  and 
worse. 

* Bedford-street,  Coyent-garden. 
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Sheffield  School  of  Design. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  patrons  and  friends 
of  the  Government  School  of  Design  at 
Sheffield  took  place  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  and  was  numerously  attended.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  in  the  chair.  The  report 
read  by  the  lion,  secretary  congratulated 
all  interested  on  the  continued  prosperity 
and  increasing  financial  resources  of  the 
institution  ; and  announced  that  two  scholar- 
ships, one  of  20Z.  and  the  other  of  12Z.,  had 
been  established  ; the  former  to  be  held  for 
two  years  and  the  latter  for  one  year.  These 
were  in  addition  to  the  mayor’s  prize  of  ten 
guineas  for  the  best  original  design  of  an 
article  of  Sheffield  manufacture.  The  special 
class  for  ladies  had  been  very  successful,  being 
now  attended  by  fifty-three  pupils.  The  chair- 
man, in  his  address,  drew  attention  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Government  to  this  school  as 
one  of  the  first  class.  As  to  the  ground  for 
hope  of  great  improvement  in  the  taste  with 
which  the  British,  as  a first  -class  manufacturing 
nation,  would  yet  adorn  the  fruits  of  their  un- 
rivalled mechanical  genius,  his  lordship  said  he 
had  yet  to  be  taughtwhy  the  English  mind  is  less 
perceptive  of  taste  in  art  than  the  mind  of  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  mind  of  the  German  from 
whom  we  derive  our  origin.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  the  German  who  resided  in  Bavaria  should 
have  a better  taste  than  we,  who  descend  from 
those  Germans  who  a thousand  years  ago 
migrated  to  this  country,  unless  the  reason  be 
in  this,  that  the  Government  of  Germany — 
that  the  Government  of  most  of  the  German 
states — have  given  greater  encouragement,  and 
elicited  the  taste  of  the  people,  to  a greater 
degree  than  has  ever  been  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  The  meeting  was  also 
addressed  by  Mr.  Parker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Babbage, 
Col.  Keppel,  and  others ; and  appropriate 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

The  Iron  Trade. — The  iron  masters  ap- 
pear to  have  at  length  got  tired,  themselves,  of 
the  mockery  of  the  nominal  price  system,  and 
not  even  their  most  devoted  adherents  can 
venture  to  quote  any  price  as  that  fixed  at  the 
last  quarterly  meetings.  The  truth  of  our 
assertion,  that  sales  had  been  made  at  a lower 
figure  than  ever,  has  been  supported  by  subse- 
quent events,  as  well  as  by  a very  general  im- 
pression in  the  trade  that  former  prices  cannot 
be  sustained.  Pig-iron  has  been  offered  for 
sale  at  almost  any  price,  and  iron  worth  10Z.  a 
few  years  since  would  have  been  willingly 
parted  with,  we  believe,  at  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  that  price!  One  leading  house.at  least, 
is  said  to  have  declared  a reduction  of  recent 
prices  to  the  extent  of  10s.  a ton.  And  yet  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  present  de- 
pression is  not  owing  to  any  material  reduction 
in  the  demand  for  iron  for  home  consumption, 
with  the  exception  of  rails  and  other  descrip- 
tions required  for  railway  purposes.  At  Bir- 
mingham the  manufacturers  are  fully  em- 
ployed, and  trade  is  unusually  brisk.  So  is  it 
elsewhere.  The  masters  themselves  now  see 
clearly,  what  we  some  time  since  pointed  out, 
that  all  their  difficulties  arise  from  the  differ- 
ence between  a host  of  furnaces  called  into 
existence  for  a temporary  purpose,  namely,  the 
formation  of  railways,  and  the  much  smaller 
number  necessary  to  the  normal  trade  of  the 
country.  The  amount  of  that  difference  in 
number  must  he  lessened  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  only  question  seems  to  be,  who  is 
to  give  way  ? — who  is  to  forego  the  final  chance 
of  remuneration  ? The  weakest,  doubtless,  will 
go  to  the  wall,  and  the  longest  purse  prevail. 

Electro-telegraphic.  — A suggestion, 
long  since  recorded  in  our  journal,  has  been 
revived  by  a proposal  of  Mr.  Krone,  of  the 
telegraphic  department  at  the  Waterloo  station, 
to  provide  each  train  with  a telegraphic  instru- 
ment and  batteries,  so  that  in  case  of  accident 
at  intermediate  stations  where  there  are  no 
telegraphs  the  wires  might  be  easily  attached 
to  the  line  wires,  and  the  necessary  communi- 
cation made.  “The  guard,”  he  adds,  “ might 
be  easily  taught  to  connect  up  and  work  the 
instruments,  so  as  to  be  prepared  in  any  case 
of  emergency.  The  plan  could  be  easily 
adopted,  even  where  there  is  no  station  what- 
ever.”— — All  operations  connected  with  the 
submarine  telegraph  between  England  and 
France  are  suspended  till  the  spring.  The  in- 
terval will  be  employed  in  manufacturing  the 
wire  cables  and  other  apparatus,  so  that  the 
electric  line  may  be  completed  by  May. 


Water  Works. — The  Grand  Junction 
Water  Works  Company,  I have  been  in- 
formed, employ  engines  of  100-horse  power 
to  force  their  water  from  Brentford  to  their 
reservoir  on  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  air  in  the  pipes  i3  occa- 
sionally so  great  that  they  cannot  regulate  to  a 
certainty  the  force  to  be  applied,  and  the  water, 
in  consequence,  sometimes  follows  the  air  up 
the  vent  pipes  and  overflows.  May  I ask  why 
the  principle  of  the  air-pump,  or  of  exhaustion 
and  atmospheric  pressure,  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pipes  from  the  metropolis : surely 
the  force  required  would  he  less,  and  the 
expense  reduced,  whilst  the  result  would 
he  always  the  same,  and  equable  ? If  any 
new  company  should  be  formed  for  supply- 
ing the  metropolis  with  water,  I should  be 
glad  to  see  the  experiment  tried  of  convey- 
ing the  pipes  to  supply  the  houses  on  handsome 
iron  arches  on  each  side  of  the  streets.  This 
would  avoid  the  repeated  necessity  of  breaking 
up  the  causeway  to  relay  them,  and  be  in  every 
respect  more  handy. — J.  P. 

Northampton  Architectural  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  autumn  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  North- 
ampton, the  Marquis  of  Northampton  in  the 
chair.  The  report  read  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Greene  mentioned,  amongst  other  matters,  that 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  the  church  of  Ash- 
well  is  in  course  of  complete  restoration, 
without  and  within,  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Lord  Downe.  The  Chicheley  Brass,  in  the 
church  of  Higham  Ferrers,  in  memory  of  the 
parents  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  the  great 
architectural  benefactor  of  Higham,  and 
founder  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford— has 
been  restored  by  Messrs.  Waller.  Also  that 
“ in  consequence  of  applications  that  have 
been  frequently  made  on  the  subject,  the  com- 
mittee have  prepared  a list  of  architects  and 
artificers  in  church  work,  who  have  been  em- 
ployed by  members  of  our  own  society,  and 
whose  designs  have  been  submitted  to  the 
committee,  together  with  a list  of  useful  hooks 
of  reference  on  architectural  subjects.  This 
list  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  the 
committee  will  feel  obliged  by  the  suggestions 
of  members  to  make  the  list  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  committee,  however,  wish  it  dis- 
tinctly to  be  understood  that  in  publishing  the 
names  of  persons  employed  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry, they  do  not  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  all  or  any, 
but,  by  referring  to  the  place  where  their  work 
is  executed,  leave  each  person  to  judge  for 
himself.”  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  then  read  a paper 
“ On  the  development  of  Geometrical  Tracery.” 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne  then  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Calotype  as  applicable  to  archi- 
tectural objects  ; ” and  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge 
a paper  “ On  Memorials  in  Churchyards.” 
Ventilation.  — We  have  accounts  of 
an  invention  in  America  bearing  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a self-acting  ventilator  for 
passenger  ships,  acting  with  the  ordinary 
roll  of  the  vessel.  A tube,  having  a curve 
of  the  shape  of  a segment  midships,  is  filled 
with  a certain  quantity  of  water : the  two 
upper  openings  are  connected  with  two  vertical 
tubes  leading  to  the  decks  below,  with  certain 
valves  at  the  point  of  connection.  A working 
model  shows  the  effect  to  be,  that  fresh  air  is 
introduced  on  one  side,  and  foul  air  is 
pumped  out  at  the  other.  The  inventor  is 

about  to  apply  for  a patent  in  England. 

Sir  John  Walsham  has  been  ventilating 
workhouses  by  means  of  zinc  tubes,  3 inches 
in  diameter,  perforated  at  the  sides,  towards 
the  bottom,  with  holes  of  1-12 th  of  an  inch 
diameter,  which  are  carried  across  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  suspended  by  hooks,  and  taken 
through  the  walls  to  the  open  air,  where  they 
terminate  in  perforated  convex  ends,  provided 
with  caps,  hung  by  a small  chain,  to  cover  the 
end  most  exposed  to  the  wind  in  extremely 
cold  weather.  Three  tubes  will  suffice  for  a 
room  23  feet  by  16,  or  in  that  proportion  for 
larger  apartments,  intervals  of  about  10  feet  in 
the  length  of  the  room  being  ordinarily  the 
just  medium. 

Tenders. — We  beg  to  supply  you  with  the 
highest  and  lotvesl  amount  of  tenders  for  the 
“ Bird  in  Hand”  public  house,  at  Stratford, 
for  Messrs.  Charrington  and  Co.  under  Mr. 
Mason,  architect:— Cox  and  Son,  1,998Z.  ; 
Holmes,  (Eastham),  1,418Z.  How  is  this  ?— 
Y.  Z. 


Free  Libraries  and  Museums. — The 
Salford  library  and  museum  is  in  a prosperous 
state.  An  additional  room  for  books  is  nearly 
completed,  and  will  hold  5,000  volumes,  be- 
sides 7,000  already  collected.  A number  of 
volumes  have  been  already  provided  for  the 
additional  library.  The  government  have 
granted  a number  of  casts  for  the  museum. 
The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  in  picturesque 
plots,  and  an  ornamental  pond  and  fountain  are 

in  course  of  formation. At  Liverpool  a 

special  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Royal  Institution  has  been  called  to  consider 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the 
council  for  the  formation  of  a public  library. 
It  has  been  in  contemplation  to  hand  the  Royal 
Institution  over  to  the  council,  on  certain 
terms,  for  the  purposes  of  the  library,  and  the 
committee  of  the  institution  have  issued  a cir- 
cular urging  assent  of  the  proprietors  gene- 
rally. The  committee  state  that  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  are  inadequate  to  do  justice  to 

its  objects. A public  meeting  has  been  held 

at  Kidderminster,  at  which  it  has  been  resolved 
that  the  town  council  he  requested  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Museums  and  Libra- 
ries’ Act.  The  meeting  was  a very  limited 
one,  though  regularly  called  by  the  mayor, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  burke  the  resolu- 
tion on  that  ground.  The  absence  of  active 
opponents,  however,  in  this  case,  should  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  consent  implied 
by  silence. 

Irish  Bell  Founding. — A first-class 
church  bell  has  just  been  produced  at  the 
foundry  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hodges,  of  Abbey- 
street,  Dublin.  It  has  been  cast  for  the  new 
church  at  Sandymount,  erected  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sydney  Herbert,  and  bears  on  its  outer 
rim  the  name  of  the  clergyman  and  church- 
wardens. It  weighs  11 A cwt.  This  kind  of 
work,  according  to  Saunders's  News  Letter, 
is  now  nearly  confined  to  Ireland,  although 
formerly  carried  on  largely  in  England — a cir- 
cumstance which,  arose  from  the  monopolising 
desire  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  pur- 
chased nearly  all  the  bell  foundries  in  England, 
the  knowledge  of  mixing  properly  the  various 
bell  metals  having  passed  away  with  his  work- 
men. 

Curious  Fracture  of  a Suspension 
Bridge. — While  some  sheep  were  lately  pass- 
ing along  Balloch  Suspension-bridge,  which 
spans  the  Leven  near  Lochlomond,  it  suddenly 
gave  way  in  the  middle,  and  sank  about  twelve 
inches.  The  rupture  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  snapping  of  two  rods,  each 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  this  has  led  to 
the  twisting  and  breaking  of  other  parts,  mak- 
ing the  whole  difficult  of  repair.  The  bridge  is 
said  to  be  on  Dredge’s  principle.  It  has  stood 
eight  years,  and,  during  Balloch  fair,  was 
crowded  with  hundreds  of  people  without 
evincing  the  least  weakness.  The  fracture 
took  place  opposite  the  side  on  which  the 
sheep  were  placed. 

The  Northern  Schools,  St.  Martin’s- 
in-tiie-Fields. — The  new  Northern  Schools, 
of  which  we  gave  an  engraving  in  our  last 
volume  (p.  451),  were  opened  on  the  17th  in- 
stant, under  the  auspices  of  the  lord  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  too  late  for  us,  however,  to  do 
more  now  than  allude  to  the  fact. 

Rain-water  at  Railway  Stations. — 
Having  observed,  in  a recent  number  of  The 
Builder,  an  article  on  the  neglect  of  rain- 
water which  falls  on  house-tops,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  a much  more  important  use  than  is 
there  mentioned  is  also  neglected,  viz.,  with 
regard  to  locomotives.  Your  correspondent 
gives  14  gallons  to  the  square  foot  per  annum. 
Now,  many  railways  have,  not  square  feet,  but 
acres  of  roof,  and  as  one  acre  is  equal  to 
43,560  square  feet,  which  gives  609,840 
gallons  of  soft  water  per  annum  on  one  acre  of 
roof,  the  advantages  which  would  follow  are 
these: — 1st.  The  water  would  be  had  for  the 
expense  of  the  cistern.  2nd.  Less  consump- 
tion of  coke,  as  rain-water  boils  easier  than 
hard.  3rd.  The  boilers  would  not  be  in- 
crusted. — A.  G.  M. 


TENDERS 

Delivered  on  the  2nd  inst.  for  the  drainage  of  tho 
Deves,  at  Yarmouth,  about  7,-100  feet  of  sewer,  under  tho 
directiou  of  Mr.  Hilling,  town  surveyor  : — 


£ s.  d. 

J.  Thompson,  Yarmouth  4,424  0 0 

H.  Johnson,  London  4,393  0 0 

G.  Peggins,  Yarmouth  4,234  19  0 

It.  Pago.  Yarmouth  3,922  0 0 


It.  Pratt,  Yarmouth  (accepted)  , 3,715  0 0 


Vox,.  VIII 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*'  Complainant — Tho  advertisement  in  question  was  in- 
advertently admitted,  against  rule. 

“ To  Colour  on  Parchment.” — Several  modes  will  be  found 
in  early  numbers.  We  shall  bo  glad  to  learn  one  particu- 
larly good. 

“R.  S.,”  “S.  L.,”  "Constant  Reader,”  “T.  A.  M.”  (wo 
cannot  recommend),  " J.  J.,”  " B.  C.,”  “M.  P.,”  "W. 
C.,”  “P.  W.  F.,”  “J.  G.  N.”  “G.  R.  C.,”  "J.  B.," 
"J.  8.”  (against  our  rule),  “ W.  B.”  (tho  gentlemnn 
named  is  not  a professional  architect,  but  a horticulturist), 
“ Capt.M.”  (shall  appear),  “ Quondam,”  “Zeta”  (declined 
with  thanks),  “ Tba.”  (send  more  copy),  “ J.  L."  (next 
week),  “ R.  and  Son”  (next  week),  “ B.,”  “ J.  R.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses.” — We  havo  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  tho  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editok,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


B 


ADVEHTISEIVSjarJTS. 

etc  in  one  volume,  elegantly  bound  for  the  drawing- 
room  table,  4c.,  price  li.  5s. 

UILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL  ; 


By  GEO.  GODWIN,  E.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

“ The  bold  and  effective  woodcuts  which  have  now  appeared  for 
some  years  past  in  the  weekly  sheets  of  our  excellent  contemporary 
The  Builder , must  be  familiar  to  all  who  are  the  least  interested  in 
architecture,  if  it  were  only  from  the  show  they  make  among  their 
fellows  of  the  •illustrated’  press  in  the  windows  of  the  news- 
venders.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  be  very  acceptable  to  such  as  set  a 
higher  value  upon  these  prints  than  the  ephemeral  pleasure  they 
give  on  their  first  appearance,  to  have  smooth  and  well-printed  im- 
pressions at  a very  moderate  price.  In  the  republication  now  be- 
fore us,  with  the  advantages  of  glossy  ink  and  tinted  paper,  they 
assume  a beauty  which  some  persons  will  be  scarcely  prepared  to 
expect,  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  good 
printing  to  wood  engravings.”— Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“ This  cheap  and  handsome  re-issue  of  the  principal  cuts  which 
hove  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Builder  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  addition  to  illustrated  literature.  We  know  that  work  is 
read  and  purchased  by  many  who  have  no  connection  with 
* building  there  are.  however,  a class  who  arc  not  aware  of  the 
value  or  curiosity  of  its  many  engravings,  and  such  persons  will, 
no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  this  handsome  re-issue  of  them, 
printed  on  finer  paper  and  with  greater  care,  aud  accompanied 
with  a proper  amount  of  descriptive  letter-press.” — Art  Journal. 

“A  publication  of  much  merit  and  interest.  The  articles  nre 
able  aud  sensible,  the  engravings  excellent.”—  The  Literary  Gazette. 

“The  idea  of  republishing  in  a separate  and  handsome  form 
some  of  the  best  architectural  subjects  that  have  been  given  in  The 
Builder  was  a good  one.  Besides  being  thus  brought  together 
within  a comparatively  small  aud  convenient  compass,  separated 
from  miscellaneous  matter  of  only  technical  or  temporary  in- 
terest—the  woodcuts  are  so  greatly  improved  in  nppearauce  that 
they  scarcely  seem  to  be  from  the  same  blocks  os  before.  The  same 
illustrations,  or  the  same  number  of  them,  could  not  have  been 
brought  out  at  the  same  priec  hud  not  the  blocks  been  already  ex- 
ecuted, and  had  they  not  served  their  purpose  in  a periodical 
having  an  assured  sale.”—  The  Athenieunu 

“Unparalleled  in  the  artistic  world  for  cheapness  as  well  as  for 
utility  and  beauty  of  effect.”  “ It  is  among  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  ever  published." — The  Observer. 

“ This  ought  to  be  supported  by  public  patronage,  for  it  certainly 
affords,  at  a very  moderate  price,  a greater  quantity  and  variety  of 
entertainment  to  the  eye  as  well  ns  to  the  mind  than  has  hitherto 
been  afforded  by  any  popular  architectural  publication.  It  appears 
to  us  a judicious  plan,  illustrating  new  buildings,  together  with 
others  of  older  date.”—  The  Globe. 

“ This  is  n happy  idea,  most  skilfully  carried  out.  Pine  printing, 
and  a deep  yellow  paper,  give  a most  charming  effect  to  these 
vigorous  and  faithful  ‘ illustrations  of  the  edifices  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  of  some  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages  nnd  the  work  will  thus  worthily  fill  a gap  in  pictorial 
literature— for  we  have  no  popular  book  of  consequence  on  modem 
architecture.  Medixval  structures,  moreover,  have  rarely  been 
more  effectively  treated.”—  Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 

Sec  also  the  Civil  Engineers'  Journal,  the  Morning  Ilerald , 
Morning  Advertiser,  Bristol  Journal,  Bristol  Mirror,  Sc.  &e.  Sc. 

No.  2,  York-strcet,  Covent  Garden.  Maybe  obtainod  through 
any  Bookseller. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND, 

published  in  a concise  form,  so  as  to  fit  the  pocket-book. 

It  shows,  in  one  line,  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens, 
and  timber  hear  to  each  other,  from  201.  to  451.  the  hundred. 
Any  person  about  building  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest 
for  him  to  buy. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect,  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  to  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  King 
dom.  Forwarded  by  post  for  1')  penny  stamps. 

Just  published,  price  5s.,  boards, 

New  county  court  extension 

ACT.  With  Notes  of  Cases  decided  in  tho  Superior 
Courts,  relative  to  the  Practice  nnd  Jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Courts,  Removal  of  Causes,  aud  Staying  Proceedings  by  Pro- 
hibition. 

By  DAVID  ELW1N  COLOMBIN'E,  Solicitor  of  the  Courts  of 
Westminster,  practising  in  the  County  Courts. 

“ What  Mr.  Colombiue  has  produced  is  the  resultof  both  thought 
and  industry.”—  Westminster  Bevietc. 

“ It  supplies  all  the  information  necessary  for  the  practitioner 
the  New  Courts.”—  Morning 7 Post. 

London  : WILDY  and  SONS,  Lincoln’s-Inn-gnteway,  Carcy-strect. 

REAT  NATIONAL  INHIBITION  OF 

1851.— In  order  to  enable  the  countless  thousands  who  pur- 
pose visiting  the  Metropolis  during  the  ensuing  year  to  enjoy  nil 
that  is  worth  seeing  during  their  intended  visit,  a work  has  been 
commenced,  and  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  called  LONDON 
AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY.  Where  to  go,  nnd  What  to  see.  It  will  be 
completed  in  24  numbers  atljd.,  and  will  contain  a full  nnd  authen- 
1 -e description  of  the  Palaces,  Public  Buildings,  and  Religious 
difices  ; with  particulars  of  all  the  Theatres,  Museums,  nnd  Free 
Galleries  of  Art : ami  will  be  illustrated  with  upwards  of  200 
gravjnga  on  wood. — H.  G.  CLARKE  and  Co.,  4,  Exeter  Change. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  1S51. 

On  Saturday,  November  2,  will  be  published,  No.  1,  price  3d.; 
stamped,  4a., 

THE  EXPOSITOR;  a WEEKLY 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORDER  of  Inventions,  Designs, 
and  Art  Manufacture,  as  a Guide  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Sixteen  pages  folio. 

Principal  Contents:  Original  Articles  on  Domcstio  and 
Foreign  Progress  of  Art  Manufacture— Scientific  Discoveries  aud 
Inventions— The  Patent  Laws— Visits  to  British  and  Foreign 
Manufacturing  Districts— Weekly  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  at  Home  and  Abroad— Weekly  Register  o’ 
Designs  and  Patents— Improvements  in  the  Production  and  Prc 
paration  of  Raw  Material— Inventions  and  Improvement!  ii: 
Agricultural  Implements  aud  Manufacturing  Machinery— Engi 
ncering  and  Public  Works  in  Progress— Summary  of  Home, 
Foreign,  and  Colonial  Art— Memoirs,  with  Portraits  of  Eminent 
Inventors  and  Draughtsmen— Reviews  of  Works  on  Science,  Art, 
&c.— Correspondence,  Advertisements,  4a  Beautifully  Illustrated 
with  Diagrams,  Pictures,  and  Practical  Dcsigus. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  received  by  J.  CLAYTON,  junior. 
Publisher,  255,  Strand.  Sold  by  aU  Booksellers  aud  Jfpws  Agents. 


NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD. 

On  1st  November,  post  8vo. 

HTHE  DEFENCELESS  STATE  of  GREAT 

JL  BRITAIN.  By  Sir  FRANCIS  B.  HEAD,  Bart. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarlc-strcct. 

Just  published,  price  6d. 

■WIDENING  of  CHANCERY-LANE.— 

V V Correspondence  of  Mr.  John  Robert  Taylor  with  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  the  Honourable  Benchers  of 
Liucolu's-inn,  with  the  Opinions  of  the  Daily  Press  on  the  above 
important  subject. 

RICHARD  SPENCER,  Bookseller,  314,  High-Holbom,  and  all 
Booksellers. 

Just  published,  price  3s.,  cloth  boards,  demv  12mo.. 

ITSEFUL  HINTS  ON  VENTILATION, 

^-0'  explanatory  of  its  leading  principles,  and  designed  to 
facilitate  their  application  to  all  kinds  of  buildings  : containing 
also  practical  information  on  the  use  of  gas  for  tliis  purpose. 

B.v  W.  WALKER.  Engineer. 

London:  SIMPKIN.  MARSHALL,  and  Co.;  Manchester: 
J.  T.  PA  RICES,  89,  Market-street ; and  all  Booksellers. 

■JVTEWS  ! NEWS  ! NEWS  ! — The  best, 

-L  w cheapest,  and  largest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  aud  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 

T EAD  WORKS,  HAMMERSMITH.— 

1 i F.  CLARK  and  SON,  Lead,  Glass,  Oil,  and  Colour  Mer- 
chants, beg  to  inform  plumbers,  builders,  4c.,  that  their  present 
cash  price  for  Bhect-lead  nnd  pipe,  delivered  free  to  any  part  of 
London,  is  181.  per  ton.  Ditto,  ditto,  in  exchange,  21. 10s.  per  ditto. 

rpHE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

JL  WORKS-MILLWALL  and  BIRMINGHAM. 

LONDON  OFFIf’E.  3.  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE. 
TUPPER  and  CARR, 

Successors  to 

TnB  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

Rupplv  patent  Galvanized  Sheets,  plain  or  corrugated,  for  roofing. 
4c..  Water  or  Gas  Pipes,  Castings,  W i re  of  all  gauges,  Guttering, 
Hooping,  4c.  Wholesale,  retail,  and  for  export. 

An  allowance  to  the  trade. 

IRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

1-  WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  kinds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  4c.  4c. 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 

npiIE  PATENT  GALVANIZING  and 

JL  CORRUGATING  IRON  COMPANY,  Glo-sshousc-yard, 
opposite  the  principal  entrance  to  flic  London  Docks— Offices  12, 
Circus,  Minories,  London.  J.  SYMONDS  and  Co.  Managers. 
The  proprietors  have  brought  Galvanizing  and  Corrugating  to 
great  perfeetiou,  and  the  facilities  they  possgBs  in  executing  orders 
to  any  extent  induce  them  to  solicit  tlic  favours  of  contractors, 
builders,  and  others,  assuring  them  that  all  orders  intrusted  to 
tlieir  care  shall  be  executed  in  a superior  manner,  and  with  the 
utmost  despatch.  On  hand,  for  exportation  or  home  consumption, 
galvanised  plain  and  corrugated  sheets  for  iron  houses,  roofing,  4a 
iron  guttering,  water  nnd  gas  pipes,  hooping,  and  wire  of  all  sizes. 

*.*  A Discount  allowed  to  the  trada 

TRON  FOUNDRY,  80, Goswell-street  (late  of 

JL  Brick-lane, St.  Luke’s1.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  enu  now  supply  them  with  Plain  aud  Ornnmeutal  Irou  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Copine.  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers. Newel  Bnrs,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  aud 
otiier  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  4c. 

BAKERS'  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  4c.,  always  in  stock. 

TO  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

T JONES,  Iron  merchant,  has  always  a 

pj  • great  variety  of  CONICAL  and  SADDLE  BOILERS  in 
STOCK  ; also  fire  and  furnace  bars,  ornnmcntal  and  plain  supply 
cisterns,  double  doors  and  frames,  furnace  grates,  soot  doors  for 
the  same,  hot  water  pipes,  elbows,  tees,  syphons,  throttle  valves, 
stop  ooclis,  flange  and  socket  elbows,  4c.  : also  trough  pipes. 
Drawings  and  prices  of  the  above,  on  application  to  J.  JONES, 
Iron-bridgc-wharf,  No.  0,  Bauksidc,  London,  near  the  Southwark 
iron  bridge. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  W ROUG HT- IRON  and  FIRE- 

\y  PROOF  DOORS  nnd  FRAMES,, for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  tho  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  iu  the  best  manner,  and 
of  different,  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB'S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  constantly 
on  sale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 
size,  and  Patent  Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
C.  CHUBB  aud  SON,  sole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London. 

f_fOT- WATER  APPARATUS.—' The 

JL  JL  attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls, staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  4c.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion. also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  lateof  63,  Dorset-strect,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitefriars-strcet,  Fleet-street. 

WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— J. 

▼ ? WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING’S-ltOAD,  CHELSEA,  solicit 

the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  te  seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories. 4c.— TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  anv  yet  introduced.— J. 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea. 

W A R M I N G.  — HOT- WATER  APPA- 

V V ItATUS,  with  improved  boilers,  requiring  no  brickwork, 
and  arranged  to  continue  in  action  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours 
without  attention ; adapted  for  churches,  chapels,  conservatories, 
and  every  description  of  building,  supplied  and  erected  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Also,  the  TIIERMANTERION,  an  appa- 
ratus which  warms  without  injuring  the  air,  nnd  recommends 
itself  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  durability,  efficiency,  and 
economy:  especially  adapted  for  churches,  chapels,  halls,  or  build- 
i ngs  only  used  occasionally. — Apply  to  SPILLEK  and  TAYLElt, 
Engineers,  Battersea. 

OEFRIES’  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

MJr  the  use  of  the  above,  a HOT  BATH  can  be  obtained  in  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  provide 
itself  with  this  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost  placing  it 
within  the  means  of  all,  and  its  simplicity  within  the  management 
of  a child  — DEFRIES’  ECONOMIC  GAS  COOKING  STOVES 
arc  adapted  for  all  establishments,  large  or  small,  and  need  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  for  tlieir  cleanliness  and  economy,  en  - 
tircly  dispensing  with  all  coal.  To  be  seen  daily  in  operation 
(Saturday  excepted)  at  221,  Regent-street,  and  also  in  action.— 
Dofrics’  Dry  Gas  Meter,  40,000  in  use.  N.B.  The  apparatus  can  be 
applied  for  all  heating  purposes. 

PROTECTION  from  FIRE,  and  GREAT 

ECONOMY  in  BUILDING.— A pamphlet,  descriptive  of 
the  method  by  which  both  these  important  objects  are  secured, 
may  bo  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
48,  Leicester-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wych-street. 
Strand.  Established  181!).  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  nnd  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING OHIMN EY  VALVES. 

HART  nnd  SONS  solieit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  he.  he.  to  tlieir  extensive  nnd  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  4c..  aud  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  4c.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah’s,  Chubb’s, 
and  Pitt's  Patent  — To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  4c.  4c 

BR  ASS  FOUN  DRY —Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  aud  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espagniolctte  bolts.  4c.  4c. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  4c.  4c. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES, including  Redmuud’s,  Smith's, 
Collingc’8.  Cterish's,  and  Cottcrell's  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
SHERINGHAM'.S  and  all  other  VENTILATORS. 

LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  arc 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  Dublishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 


GRICE’S  IRONMONGERY,  STOVE,  and 

RANGE  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Walworth-road,  London. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2}4  per  inch ; Register 
Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3-feet  self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  35s.  each. 
Cut  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls.  lid.  per  cwt. 

Cut  Clasp  Nails. 

14s.  6d.  14s.  13s.  12s.  6.1  cwt. 


U 


II 


2J 


3 in. 


1-inch  Cut  Lath,  13s.  9d.  per  cwt.  ... 

6-inch  2-bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs,  best  patent  fur- 
niture, 14s.  64  per  dozen. 

Improved  Bow  Latches,  6s.  6d.  per  doz. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  greenhouses,  4c.,  on 
improved  principles,  being  the  cheapest  heat  known. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2%d-  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  6<L  GJ4  7jd.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings — 

3 ft.,  2118s.  3 ft.  fi  ill.,  31  7s.  4 ft.,  31  15s. 

3-fect  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  nnd  back  boilers,  33s.  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  : 35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  64  per  doz.— l-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

li  i|  2 21  3 inch  and  larger, 

14s.  Gd.  14s.  13s.  12s.  fid.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls.  fid.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 3 3 4 5 6 

4s.  4s.  64  5s.  64  7s.  8s.  10a  64  pergross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswcll-street,  Finsbury-squarc. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 

CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditoh. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2J4  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3- ft.  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  nnd  Boilers,  3fis.  oncli. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrought  bars  aud  bright  fittings,  68s.  ea. 
_ . _ . . f 2 21  3 inch. 

Cast  Rain-water  Pipe  { gd  10'd_  uperyard. 

Cast  Gutters— 4 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

..  _ _ f 4 41  inch. 

O.G.  Gutters  ( jid.  lg  per  ynr4 

Best  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose  {,1*  14)J  6d.  14s.  13a.  12s.364  per  cwt 
Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls.  9d.  per  cwt. 

1-Inch  Cut  Lath.  14s.  per  cwt.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  64 

6-inch  2-Bolt  Rim  Locks,  with  Scotch  Springs  and  best  Furmturo 
Patent  Spindles,  15s.  per  doz.  . _ . . 

6-inch  3-Bolt  R4  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles.  2s.  9d. 

Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt 
Hot  Water  Pipes,  8s.  6d.  per  cwt 


rO  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  6d.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  6d.  14s.  6d.  13s.  64  13s.  12s.  Gd.ycr  CWt 


li 


H „ 


2i 


Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

10  12  ' 14  16  18  20  in. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts,  per  doz. 

Is.  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2s.  6d.  28.  lOd.  3s.  3d.  3s.  7d. 

Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

94  lod.  is.  14  Is.  54  la  8d.  per  yar4 
2 2J  3 3j  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  W eights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS  -NET  CASH. 
Aj>ricc-list  mav  he  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Fouudry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

Sandfi.  Broad-street,  Bloomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  4c. 

JH.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturcli 

• aud  Boobbyer,  Ironmongery,  Brass  Fouudry,  Nail,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street.  Clare-market.  London,  for 
the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  4c. 
at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  11a  Od.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14a  Gd.  14s.  64  13a  64  13s.  12s.  64  per  cwt 

li  lj  2 2 j 3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolta 

18.^34  ls^74  2s^2d.  2s.  fid.  per  dozen. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4a  4s.  64  5a  64  7a  8a  10a  64  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 6 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt.  Air  Bricks,  3a  6d.  per  dozen. 
DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  Ss.  each. 

by  9 8s.  „ 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  4c. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  chiua,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
hern,  brass,  4c.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls  and  Levers  en  suite. 

B.  and  Co.  are  the  iuveutors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS,  4c.,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  200 
years,  for  the  supply  of  goods  from  the  best  manufactories  at  the 
.owest  pricoa 
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Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave i,  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand,  I 
at  hie  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  i inch  to  it  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  widf 
and  thickness,  and  at  neatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timbe 
Dcols,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  1: 
Machinery.  Laths,  4c.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave' 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  I'imlico  Basin. 


I?  LOO  RING. — ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  lie  hns  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark - 
bridge  Wharf,  Bauksidc,  October,  1849. 


THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New-road.  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers-  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  n superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scantling  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak.&c. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths;  wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exohangc  for  foreign. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1}  In- yellow,  per  sq 20s.  0d.  Ii  in.  spruce,  por  sq 12s.  od. 

1.  u ..  n 17S.  Gd.  I j „ „ „ ....  Us.  !)d. 

U ..  . ....  14s.  90.  I J „ 108.  Cd. 

Widths  measured  after  heing  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCHBUTT  and  00.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

George  horatio  wilkinson, 

Timber  and  Mahogany  Merchant.  186,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
has  always  on  baud  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  m every  variety  and  thickness,  well  seasoned  and  ready 
for  use.  Timber  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woo,' 

^ and  veneers, .in  condition  for  immediate 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS. 


TMT ARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

IV-H  BASIN.  - MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion or  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stool:  of  Portland, 
lork,  and  .Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement., 
Master,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  4c..  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  &c.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notKc.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain 
Fipes,  Syphons,  4c.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stun,  so.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


■RATH  STONE.  — RANDELL  and 

' PBDERS,  Quarrymon,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  ami  W.  hog  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons.  Builders.  &c..  that  a large  assort- 
5!5S.TlUtI,c..Vlu(!h  approved  CO RS II AM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
V.r  , will  always  be  kept,  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  Regeut’s-park  Basin. 


■RATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

Badway  Station.  Paddington.-EDWARD  FLUESTER 
respectfully  informs  Builders.  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  Box-hill  Ground  Stone,  Corshamdown, 
Coombcuown,  nnd  Farleighdown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  and  nt 
t be  lowest  prices.  Painswiok  Stone  in  blocks  nnd  slabs  of  any 
thickness  always  on  hand.— N.B.  Stone  and  other  goods  landed 
and  carted. 


No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 


Ii’OR  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  and  Co.,  73,  Old  Broad-street,.  City,  Shipowners 
nij  _‘rnPorter'.— N.B.  Contractors.  Builders,  Timber  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  canal,  and  const- 
wise,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direot  from  the  docks,  and 
wholesale  only. 


SAW  MILLS,  QILLINOnAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

'TUMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

SL  TiAfraiTaMC!  *.-  “o . 7 . . . 7 


u a PATTENS, 4c.,  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  &o.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenm 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-strcct,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


(MENEIIAL  WOOD-CUTl'ING  COM- 

ivniT«!PnVYrSA^IT0,  AND  MOULDING 

MfLLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  nnd  punctu- 
! A ‘arSe  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS  consisting  of  upwards  of  ino  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  drv  nrennreil 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


PHILLIPS,  ALLCARD,  and  CO.’S 

rrrv  ,[,nfnUv.AI;  PEAL  SAW-MILLS.  WENLOCK-ltOAD, 
'"‘i  \-ROAU.  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  Sock,  consisting  of  a 
assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  R NT- 
TEN  S,  of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
nayc  constantly  on  hand,  nnd  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yeHow  prepared  FLOORING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
T,fi°  u‘  1U,"K-  c,",t  “'‘dp'nue1  to ,»  parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  are  cnnbled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices. 

T IGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

TimVI"nhc£  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 

Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willmg  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  nt  prices  thnt  defy cSmoc- 
titiou.-Cn ARLES  STRUTTi iN,  :14.  Commercial-road.  lImb™tF. 

PT°  AR™UECTS'  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

UMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

. l|o.re'1  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
main  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 

fowLER  (late  of  (13,  Dorset-strcet),  removed 
"“W  Factory,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  Is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  4 SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  case 
With  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carr  age  aud  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  rre  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Mater  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  23  feet ; 


CAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

EXTERNAL  WORKS.-LUARD.  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
yu.AIAA!P.n,SLors  nn'1  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AUBIGNV  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department.— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone  " 
..‘r.-rF.-  Er,®«  nn'1  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RAN  VILLE  STONE  from  Rauville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
v™  similar  to  Caen  Stone. — DepOt.  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  llothcrliithc.— Information  aud  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  18,  oouthwark-squarc.  Borough. 


"OATHS. — J. TYLER  and  SON’S  improved 

M-M  APPARATUS,  consisting  of  copper  or  galvanized  iron 
Paths,  coated  with  enamelled,  white,  or  Sienna  marbles,  insice 
copper  circulating  boiler,  with  three-way  cock  for  hot,  cold.  and 
vvnotn  noit.-r  complete,  is  moveable,  and  does  not  require  any  brick- 

* “f  every  description  of  boilers  and  coil  pipes 


Manufacturer 


for  heating  baths  or  public  buildings,  hospitals,  union  workhouses. 

Light,  cheap,  and  durable 

ROOFING L— CROGCiON’S  Patent  Asphaltc  Rooting  Felt, 
aim  inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls,  sold  in  rolls  32  inches  wide 
Id.  per  square  foot  : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radio- 
tion  ot  neat,  .and  deadening  sound  ; and  sheathing  for  ships'  bot- 
toms, on  which  the  copper  lies  smooth.  Samples,  directions,  and 
testimonials  sent  by  post.— CltOGQON  aud  Co.,  2,  Dowgatc-hill. 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  ties 

.['aen  (propri^taire  dc  CarriOres  il  Allcmagnel, 
olters  CAEN  8- 1 ON E guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alle- 
magne.  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons  (free  of  expense*,  from  the 
depPt  at  the  W hitby  and  Scotch  Wharf,  14,  Fore-street,  Limehouse. 
Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.— Cargoes  shipped  to  order, 
from  Caen,  to  any  part  oftlie  coast  —Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  at  the 
Cilice,  39.  Stoney-strcet,  Borough  Market ; or  to  Mr.  S. WEBSTER. 

tlV;)V,!Fr.r,TS3"'rlF.  to,be  scen-  ai"1  references  to  be  had,  nt 
Mr.  MAltSn  S,  No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  near  the  Mansion  House. 

ST  I r uncusTbelvedere  slate 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road.  Lamheth.— A reduced  list  of 

-"'"LCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 

-""-J-  -nd  inclosing  a postage 
■ 1 inferior  slntes. 


stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  ii 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  nnd  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  nnd  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
nnd  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  items,  Filters,  Dairy  aud  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  nnd  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 49  aud  50,  Upper  Belgrave-placc. 


TO  MASONS. 


Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

-The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  nt  their  Manulnctory,  ESHE11-STREET.  near  Millbauk, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz. 

3 inch,  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot. 


VEINED  MARBLE.  — TO  MASONS, 

BUILDERS.  4c. — NOW  on  SALE.  at.  the  Marble  and 


lowing  low  pi  ices  for  Cash 
J inch 

Sawing,  5d.  per  foot  super,  fetched 
Black,  nnd  Gold  Statuary,  and  all  ot 
slab  and  block,  equally  low. 


is.  3d.  per  foot  super. 


also.  Garden  Engines  constructed 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  4 SONS, 
8,  Crescent,  Jewiu-strcct,  Loud< 
land  Patentees. 


Manufacturer 


fjLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  PIPES 

oners  rqSHe  i0T  Bailway  Companies,  Brewers,  Dis- 

tillers, Fire  Engines,  Gas  Companies,  Gardening  and  AcrieuUnnl 

Ftu HBE if  CiTo3 f P r D °C K 8 1>atei“t  ORGANIZED  INDIA- 
fj  -j  .HOSE-PIPES  are  made  to  stand  hot  Honor 

*“d„ f’.?-3 u'^hout-',’1J UryredrreeHt-1  H C0 A f .hard°r  stiff  in  any  tem- 
pcrfectlj  flexible)  aud  as  tliey  require  no 
“"'S.  a{'c  particularly  well  adapted  for 
Manure  ’ii'i.Vi'  V.lrnP8’  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liquid 
required  l5UrfPrfP0SCf  wh,c-e  ,a  .Perf<-'ctly  flexible  pipe  is 
e a,‘  sires,  from  1 inch  bore  upward'  mid  nf  mu. 

ness  for  all  kinds  of  joints,  and  other  purposes:  y Uuck‘ 


perature (but 
application  of  oil 
Fire  Engines,  " 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

►O'  PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  BL  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate^ ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  nEAD- 
STONES,  4c.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  tho  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces— clieaj  aud  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON'S  Encaustio  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
T ilea  in  great,  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


TVIODERN  VENETIAN  STUCCO, 

Also  manufactured  only  by 
Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI. 

The  Modem  Venetian  Stucco  is  applicable  to  all  external  and 
'Jl'Y.'.'rn , D‘! of  lluikliue.',  such  as  WALLS,  CEILINGS, 
SlvIRlINGs,  FLOORING,  MOULDINGS  of  every  description, 
and  also  for  COATING  METAL  of  all  KINDS,  by  which  a bigli 
inimitable  Polish  is  obtained,  coupled  with  its  preservation. 

SAM PLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION.  List  of  Prices,  and  every 
Particular,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  8,  Guildhall-Chambers. 
Basiiiglmll-street.  City:  and  at  the  (Idiot-  of  "The  Builder" 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS.-”  Their  cure, 

' , cause,  aud  prevention"  explained  : how  housemaids  and  others 
uudesignedly  cause  them ; how  to  extinguish  iu  a few  minutes  chim- 
neys on  fire  without  water,  machines,  or  engines,  founded  upon 
successful  experiments,  and  warrauted  undeniable.  May  be  had 
by  post  till  the  23rd  iust.  for  thirty  postage-stamps  ; any  communi- 
be  pcconipaiiied  with  sixty.— Address  C.  W. 
HARTNEIT,  No.  3,  Draycott-ternvcc,  Chelsea.  Loudon.  — N 11 
Die  curing  of  smoky  chimneys  superintended,  for  particulars 
address  as  above. 


VENTILATION— PURE  AIR. 


through  a 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  singlo pulley  from  6a  each;  with  leading  pulley,  from  6s.  fid 
These  Ventilators  are  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  of 
air  may  be  admitted  for  the  duo  ventilation  of  an  apartment 
without  ttic  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants ; and  as 
they  are  placed  iu  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  not  impeded 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  evening,  nt  which  time  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  uir  is  most  required.— HAYWARD,  BROTHERS, 
sole  Manufacturers,  196,  Blaokfrinrs-road,  nnd  117,  Union-street, 
Borough  ; aud  of  all  respectable  ironmongers,  builders,  &c. 

ARN  OTT’S  VENTILATING 


D 


R. 


CHIMNEY  VALVE, 


Taylor  and  co.’s  » euston”  pave- 
ment.—The  durability  nnd  safety  of  this  Pavement  for 
Streets  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  ornamental  character  im- 
parted by  the  arrangement  of  the  small  stones  particularly  ndnpts 
it  for  carriage-drives,  court-yards,  slabling,  4c.  Specimens  may  he 
seen  at  the  Gateways  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Albert  Gate,  and  Stan- 
hope Gate,  and  also  at  the  Euston  Station  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  — (Temporary  Offices),  1,  Chapel-place, 
Duke-street,  Westminster. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD, 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  t!  e 
mow  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  i’ll  . 
K l N Q TO N , P O L O N C E A U 'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
II.  JOHN-S IREET,  ADELPHI. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
tor  covering  bridges  aud  arches. 

IMPORTANT  TO  OIL  AND  RAILWAY  GREASE  MEK- 

I OIIANTS  AND  FACTORS. 

?OR  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

or  may  be  delivered  tn  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product  hyd  istinatiyn  of  B ITU  fit  i N OU  S SC  HAL  E,  or  801118- 
TUS.  LIQUID  BI  rUMEN,”  containing,  1st,  a Volatile  Oil.  or 
Mineral  Spirit;  2nd,  an  Oil  of  a greater  density:  3rd.  a Fatty 
Mineral  Oil  ; 4th,  Parafinc  ; 5th,  Grease,  slightly  alkaline:  6th, 

1 ar  1 he  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  as 
a advent,  and  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  most 
ingiiiy  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  may  be  used  for 
spirit  aud  cam phme  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  very  volatile, 
will  dissolve  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  aud  prevents 
their  becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  admirably  adapted  for  lubri- 
cating  machinery,  and  contains— the  4th,  Parafine,  which  is  easily 
obtained  by  crystallization,  and  requiring  but  Uttle  treatment  to 
make  excellent  candles.  The  5tli,  Grease,  superior  to  animal  oil  or 
tat  tor  the  use  of  carriages.  The  6th,  Tar,  perfectly  black,  very 
siccative,  and  which  may  be  used  generally  for  all  purposes  of 
varnish,  aud  where  mineral  tar  is  employed.— Any  further  infor- 
mation  may  bo  obtained  either  of  Mr.  W.  C.  IIOMEltSHAM, 
ncluste  Works,  Weymouth  ; or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  CHEFFINS,  11, 
Southampton-buildiugs,  Chancery-lano,  London, 


improvements. 

REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES-SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

, First  size,  11  by  8.  Second  size,  16  by  9 

Plain  Iron  Valve  6 0 9 6 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 0 19  6 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  lines  II  6 ia  « 

Ditto  with  Trellis- work 17  0 2S  n 

Brass  Front,  laeqd.  or  bronzed  ..  13  6 19  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis  work 19  0 27  o 

Ventilators  of  anv  description  made  to  order, 
hired  liv  II 4 11  1'  and  SON'S  sa  ki  -.s  Wycb-strcet, 

BU  i LDER8  AND  CONTRACTOR 

TARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  nnd  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terina  Marquees  nnd 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersper  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.- WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street.  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


OXIDE  of  ZINC— SCOTT'S  PATENT— 

nn  innoxious  basis  for  all  paints  in  lieu  of  white  lead ; 
equal  to  it  in  body,  free  from  granulation.  It  may  lie  applied  with 
advantage  to  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  cards,  paperhnngings, 
glazed  pottery  ware,  coach-panelling,  and  the  bleaching  of  lnce.  4a. 
Sold  by  the  patentee's  agents,  Messrs.  GRAY  aud  CO.,  27,  Com- 
mercial Chambers,  Miueiug-lane.— N.B.  Paints  nnd  all  articles 
covered  with  oxide  of  zinc  are  unchangeable  in  colour,  brilliant 
m effect,  harmless  in  application,  economical  in  use. 


HUBBUOK’S  patent  white  zinc 

PAINT.— ANNOUNCEMENT. 

For  MARINE  USES,  it  possesses  the  following  advantages:— 
1 1 is  whiter  than  any  other  Paint,  and  retains  this  whiteness  for 
years,  unaffected  by  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
The  White  Paint  iu  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  be  as  white  as  the  year  before,  when  newly 
painted.  Under  these  and  other  circumstances,  when  every  other 
paint  hitherto  known  aud  tried  lias  failed,  the  “ White  Ziuo 
Paint"  has  preserved  the  fastness  of  its  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 
of  its  galvanic  action  on  iroD.it  enters  the  pores,  and  forms  an 
amalgam  of  the  two  metals,  which  protects  the  iron  from  rust, 
decay,  or  incrustation. 

For  the  GENERAL  PURPOSES  oftlie  decorative  painter,  the 
it  lute  Zinc  Paint”  has  been  found  unparalleled  iu  whiteness, 
clearness  of  colour,  durability,  and  beauty  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing  equal  to  the  finest  coach  panelling. 

For  SANITARY  PURPOSES  the ‘'White  Zinc  Paint”  is  valu- 
able, not  only  from  its  being  totally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  lionltb,  but  from  its  combining  chemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases 
have  prevailed  ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  with  it  are  at  once 
disinfected.  Paralysis  and  Painters'  Cholic  are  avoided  by  its  use, 
as  well  as  similar  results  to  the  occupants  of  newly  painted  rooms. 
Apartmcnfs  maybe  immediately  occupied,  without  injury  to  tho 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution.  It  becomes 
cheaper  than  common  paint,  from  its  spreading  over  a much  larger 
surface.  2 cwt.  of  this  paint  covers  as  much  us  is  usually  covered 
J'Y  3 cwt.  of  white  lead.  Each  cask  is  stamped  with  the  naiuo 
‘ Hublmck— London,— Patent,”  ns  the  style  oftlie  Manufacturers. 
A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  manufacturers, 
THOMAS  HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Works,  opposite  the 
London  Docks. 
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SAT  UR  DA  Y,  OCTOBER  26,  1850. 

HE  works  in  St.  James’s-park 
are  progressing.  The  iron  rail- 
ing at  the  west  end  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Enclosure  has 
been  put  back,  in  a line  parallel 
with  the  front  of  the  Palace.  The  iron  railing 
of  part  of  the  Green-park,  opposite  Stafford 
House,  has  also  been  altered,  so  as  to  be 
continuation  of  that  line,  and  make  the  ground 
opposite  to  the  Palace  into  a regular  form, 
opening  into  the  Mall,  the  centre  avenue  of 
which  will  be  exactly  opposite  to  the  centre  of 
the  Palace.  The  ground  enclosed  opposite 
Stafford  House  will  be  planted  to  correspond 
with  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  Marble  Arch  has  been  taken  down  to 
the  ground  : every  block  has  been  numbered, 
and  a drawing  made  of  each  course,  with 
corresponding  numbers  on  the  blocks,  so  that 
they  maybe  exactly  replaced  hereafter:  should 
it  be  ultimately  determined  to  re-erect  the  arch 
in  the  Mall  near  Stafford  House,  where,  with  a 
garden  on  either  side  of  it,  it  would  seem  to  form 
the  commencement  of  the  palace  grounds,  it 
will  be  a matter  for  regret  that  it  was  not 
moved  to  that  position  bodily,  as  might  have 
been  done  without  much  difficulty. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  a series  of  de- 
signs for  the  improvement  of  the  Park  and 
some  adjacent  edifices  have  been  submitted  to 
us  by  Mr.  Alfred  Beaumont,  architect.  The 
object  of  the  author  is  stated  to  be,  to  give 
more  importance  to  Si.  James’s-park,  in  con- 
sideration of  its  proximity  to  her  Majesty’s 
residence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  benefit  the 
public.  The  main  features  of  the  plan  may 
be  briefly  mentioned.  Beginning  at  Hyde- 
park-corner,  the  author  proposes  to  convert 
the  arch  at  the  top  of  Constitution-hill  into  a 
royal  entrance  into  the  grounds  of  the  Palace, 
adding  a wing  on  each  side  of  the  arch,  the  east- 
ern wing  being  for  the  admission  of  the  public  to 
the  park,  and  the  western  wing  to  span  Grosve- 
nor-place  and  bring  St.  George’s  Hospital  into 
the  composition ; to  bring  forward  the  marble 
arch  about  200  feet,  with  a sunk  area  right  and 
left  to  the  Palace  ; to  form  a direct  thorough- 
fare into  the  Park  from  St.  James’s-street  by  a 
way  through  St.  James’s  Palace,  the  latter  being 
added  to  and  altered  externally.  This  road  would 
be  continued  across  the  enclosure,  with  a 
suspension-bridge  over  the  water,  into  Bird- 
cage-walk. 

One  principal  feature  in  the  scheme  is 
to  form  an  opening  into  the  park  from 
Charing- cross,  as  often  urged  by  us,  and  it  is 
this  to  which  we  would  more  particularly  direct 
attention.  To  some  of  the  previous  sugges- 
tions there  are  objections : the  alterations  at 
Hyde-park-corner  and  in  front  of  the  Palace, 
for  example,  involve  encroachments  on  the 
ground  open  to  the  public,  against  which, 
although  comparatively  small,  we  should  feel 
bound  to  protest.  Again,  the  proposed  new 
road  through  St.  James’s  Palace  includes  the 
transformation,  if  not  destruction,  of  the  ancient 
gateway,  nearly  the  only  remaining  part  of 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  original  palace.  We  must 
not  lightly  yield  our  historical  memorials. 
Good  modern  buildings  may  (the  authorities 


willing  and  a proper  course  adopted)  be  ob- 
tained at  any  time;  but  our  ancient  landmarks 
for  history,  prompters  of  thought,  stone  story- 
tellers speaking  the  mind  of  earlier  periods — 
the  autographs  of  a nation  (so  to  speak) — 
cannot  be  manufactured  to  order,  or  recovered 
when  once  suffered  to  fall  away  : the  value  of 
such  things  to  the  country  cannot  be  calculated : 
and  they  should  be  watched  by  the  country 
with  the  greatest  jealousy,  and  maintained 
with  the  greatest  care. 

We  have  engraved  Mr.  Beaumont’s  design 
for  the  entrance  to  the  park  from  Charing- 
cross,  not  because  we  think,  any  more  than  the 
author,  probably,  that  it  is  the  particular  ar- 
rangement that  should  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, before  any  other,  for  the  proposed 
opening,  but  to  bring  the  matter  prominently 
before  the  public,  and  to  show  them  what  a 
vast  improvement  such  an  entrance  would  be, 
and,  indeed,  how  much  required  it  really  is. 
It  would  form  the  entrance  to  the  avenue 
leading  up  to  the  palace,  and  would  bring  into 
view  from  the  avenue  the  statue  of  Charles  I., 
Northumberland-house,  and  Trafalgar-square. 

It  would  require  the  removal  of  the  houses 
between  Spring-gardens  and  Charing-cross, 
and  a few  others;  but  the  cost  of  this  would 
be  met  in  part  by  the  increased  value  which 
would  be  obtained  for  the  ground  remaining 
to  be  built  on,  as  it  would  give  room  for  the 
completion  of  Carlton-terrace,  and  provide  an 
eligible  site  for  a block  of  buildings  of  similar 
class,  such  as  are  shown  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  our  engraving.*  The  low  buildings 
on  the  left-hand  side,  next  Drummond’s  Bank- 
ing House,  are  intended  for  fancy  shops,  to 
screen  the  backs  of  the  houses  in  New-street, 
without  interfering  with  light  or  air. 

Mr.  Beaumont  includes  in  his  general 
scheme  the  continuation  of  Pall  Mall  to  the 
Green-park,  by  the  removal  of  some  houses  on 
the  north  side  of  Cleveland-street,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  us. 
He  also  proposes  the  formation  of  a lofty  and 
convenient  drive  through  the  Horse  Guards,  in 
lieu  of  the  present  low  and  confined  archway. 

The  Westminster  improvements  come  natu- 
rally into  view  in  any  consideration  of  the 
means  of  bettering  the  approaches  to  the 
Palace,  but  what  the  commissioners  are  really 
doing  there  we  are  not  in  a position  to  say  with 
certainty.  We  have  been  strongly  urged, 
from  more  than  one  quarter,  to  bring  before 
the  public  the  new  street  which  has  been 
opened,  and  to  point  out  the  opportunities  it 
affords  for'public  buildings  and  private  specu- 
lators ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  re- 
ceived forcible  representations,  impugning  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  and  gravely 
questioning  their  fitness  for  the  duties  which 
devolve  on  them.  We  may  look  further  into 
Certain  it  is,  that  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  has  been  spent,  with,  at  present,  very 
little  to  show  for  it. 

The  want  of  a standing  committee  or  com- 
mission for  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis, 
to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as 
occur,  to  preserve  general  concord  in  improve- 
ments, and  to  check  injurious  proceedings 
which  are  now  constantly  occurring,  is  greatly 
needed.  At  present,  what  is  done  by  one 
party  is  undone  by  another,  and  new  buildings 
are  permitted  to  be  put  up  which  must  be 
bought  to  be  pulled  down  before  long.  Efforts 
to  beautify  the  metropolis  we  need  scarcely 
look  for  : the  usefulness  of  the  beautiful  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  felt ; but  the  improvement  of 
thoroughfares  and  the  maintenance  of  open 


areas  might  be  expected  from  the  merest  utili- 
tarian. Every  bad  step  is  followed  by  a worse. 
Look  at  London-bridge  : no  sooner  is  a huge 
building  erected  to  block  up  the  Southwark 
end  of  the  bridge,  than  another  is  commenced, 
next  the  Adelaide  Hotel,  on  the  City  side. 
Thousands  were  spent  to  improve  this  part  of 
London,  to  get  good  approaches  and  open  the 
river,  and  now  all  the  advantages  gained  are 
about  to  be  sacrificed.  Even  the  new  Corpora- 
tion buildings  at  Billingsgate  appear  to  us  to 
come  nearer  to  the  water’s  edge  than  seems 
desirable.  The  improvement  of  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  is  much  to  be  desired  and  often 
talked  about,  but  the  tendency  of  actual  pro- 
ceedings seems  unfortunately  quite  the  other 
way. 


* See  page  510. 


SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ELUCI- 
DATION OF  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  DE- 
TAILS OF  SANITARY  ARCHITECTURE.* 
From  the  defective  state  of  our  drains  and 
sewers,  the  ramifications  of  which  extend  in 
countless  lines  throughout  our  large  towns,  a 
state  of  evil  arises  which  in  its  consequences 
is  fraught  with  appalling  dangers  to  the  health 
and  lives  of  those  who  are  placed  within  its 
influence.  Dr.  S.  Smith  says  he  believes  “ the 
immediate  and  direct  cause  of  fever  to  be  a 
poison  generated  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters.”  Now,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  defective  drains  and  sewers, 
as  well  as  that  abominable  contrivance  the 
cesspool,  may  be  said  to  be  producers  of  fever, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  substances  aris- 
ing from  the  exuviae  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
houses,  as  well  as  the  refuse  of  domestic  pre- 
parations, are  thrown  into  places,  or  endea- 
voured to  be  passed  through  drains,  from 
which,  owing  to  their  defective  construction, 
they  are  not  speedily  removed,  but  are  allowed 
to  remain  and  decompose,  issuing  forth  from 
their  foul  alembics  the  seeds  of  disease  and 
death.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  a 
statement  of  the  principal  defects  of  town 
drainage.  “In  some  places  there  are  only 
open  or  surface  drains,  allowing  exhalations 
freely  to  rise  into  the  atmosphere,  and  these 
often  are  stagnant,  by  that  more  noisome.  Even 
covered  drains  are  often  made  with  insufficient 
fall  or  declivity,  and  so  become  only  extensive 
cesspools,  contaminating  the  soil  around  them, 
and  the  atmosphere  above  them.  Even  with 
good  street  drains,  there  may  be  defects  in  the 
house  drains,  or  in  their  connection  with 
others,  or  in  the  sinks  or  water-closets  : then 
the  supply  of  water  requisite  to  render  the 
drains  effective  is  often  altogether  wanting,  or 
is  obtainable  only  at  an  expense  which  the 
poorer  inhabitants  cannot  afford.”  The  few 
remarks  which  we  are  about  to  offer  are  on  the 
subject  of  household  drainage.  Much  has 
been  written  of  late  years,  and  with  consider- 
able effect,  in  drawing  the  attention  of  prac- 
tical men  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
In  a short  article  like  the  present,  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this 
subject,  the  various  plans  proposed,  &c.,  but 
our  remarks  may  be  useful  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  essential  requisites  of  effective 
house  drainage. 

And  first  as  to  the  size  of  the  drains.  These 
should  evidently  be  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  which  will  have  to  be  conveyed 
through  them.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
see  the  mistakes  which  were  made,  not  so 
many  years  ago,  on  this  point : size  seemed  to 
be  the  great  end  aimed  at.  But  a “ new 
light  ” has  arisen  on  the  subject : we  now  per- 
ceive that  when  a drain  is  too  large  for  the 
matter  which  is  to  pass  [through  it,  the  end 
we  wish  for  is  only  the  more  difficult  to  be 
attained. f When  the  surface  of  a drain  is  ex- 
tended, the  water  or  fluid-sewage  is  lessened 
in  bulk,  and  its  motive  power  diminished ; a 
sluggish  movement  being  the  inevitable  result. 
Mr.  Guthrie  seems  to  have  been  amongst  the 
first,  who  went  vigorously  to  work,  to  expose 
the  absurdity  of  the  old  method,  and  to  intro- 
duce a more  efficient  and  scientific  system  of 
house  drainage.  He  says,  “ the  grand  object 
is  so  to  proportion  the  drains  that  their  supply 
* See  page  446,  ante. 

t Mistakes  the  other  way  have  been  made  in  recent 
times,  and  much  inconvenience  caused. 
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of  water  would  at  all  times  be  effectual  in  re- 
moving soil,  and  preventing  depositions  of  all 
kinds  : this,  it  is  clear,  could  only  be  done  by 
causing  them  to  bear  a proper  ratio  to  the 
roofage,  and  the  size  of  tubes  through  which 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  house  from  which 
the  drain  is  to  be  led.  Now  if,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case,  the  water-pipe  of  an  establish- 
ment leading  from  the  main  be  only  half  an 
inch,  or  say  an  inch,  it  struck  me  that  there 
could  be  no  necessity  for  a construction  of  one 
foot,  one  foot  and  a half,  two,  and  even  three 
feet  calibre  to  conduct  this  water,  with  its  ac- 
companiments, from  the  house  into  the  common 
channel,  or  main  street  sewer;  it  having 
merely  acquired  the  addition  of  soil.”  The 
rule  deducible  from  these  remarks,  by  which 
the  size  of  house  drains  may  be  calculated,  is 
simple.  “ To  the  calibre  necessary  to  carry 
off  the  water  laid  on,  add  that  required  for  the 
reception  of  the  rain  or  surface  water — this 
latter  may  be  readily  calculated  from  the  indi- 
cations of  the  rain-gauge  of  the  locality or 
from  the  quantity  assumed  to  be  derived  from  a 
roof  of  a given  surface,  as  wehavebeforenoticed. 
For  moderate-sized  houses,  say  of  eight  rooms, 
and  holding  some  five  or  six  persons  on  an 
average,  a tube  of  five  inches  in  diameter  will 
suffice  for  the  house  drain.  A 6ix-inch  pipe 
laid  with  a sufficient  fall  will  be  ample,  if  pro- 
perly treated,  for  the  most  capacious  private 
house.  Having,  then,  ascertained  the  size,  the 
next  step  will  be  to  decide  on  its  form  and 
material.  With  reference  to  the  shape  or  form 
of  the  drain,  it  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  the  circular,  or,  if  comparatively  large, 
the  elliptical  or  oviform,  is  [decidedly  the  best. 
As  to  the  material,  the  two  points  to  be  ob- 
tained in  such  are,  “ impermeability,  and 
smoothness  of  internal  surface.”  These,  it  is 
evident,  cannot  be  easily  obtained,  if  at  all,  by 
the  use  of  bricks  or  other  similar  material.  The 
earthenware  tubes, now  so  largely  used, offer  the 
required  advantages  : they  are  tolerably  cheap, 
easily  laid  down,  and,  by  being  glazed  in  the 
interior,  as  some  kinds  are,  little  or  no  resist- 
ance is  offered  to  the  passing  fluid  ; they  are, 
moreover,  kept  clean  for  a considerable  time, 
the  soil  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  polished  in- 
terior. The  depth  at  which  the  drains  are  to 
be  laid  is  the  next  important  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  various  opinions  on  this 
point : the  construction  of  many  houses,  hav- 
ing deep  basement  stories,  necessitates,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  laying  of  the  drains  at  a 
considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  more  thoroughly  the  principle 
of  having  the  drains  at  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  carried  out,  the  more  efficient 
and  certain  will  be  the  operation  of  the  drains. 
It  will  certainly  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that 
many,  if  not  all,  basement  buildings  must  re- 
main undrained ; but  even  in  such  cases  “it 
will  be  still  equally  imperative  that  all  the 
sewage  water  shall  be  delivered  into  the  drain 
at  or  near  the  ground  level.  No  sink  or  other 
apparatus  for  discharging  refuse  water  should 
be  retained  in  the  basement,  and  the  extra 
labour  of  carrying  this  water  up  to  the  surface 
level,  or  head  of  the  drainage,  must  be  incurred 
as  the  penalty  of  this  misconstruction  or  mis  - 
appropriation of  the  building.” 

In  laying  down  drains,  the  arrangement  first 
to  be  looked  to  after  the  size  and  depth  are 
arranged,  is  the  collecting  of  the  drainage 
matter  to  one  point.  Thus  the  products  of 
the  water-closet  and  sink  should  be  led  at  once 
to  a trapped  contrivance  by  which  it  will  be 
readily  admitted  to  the  drain  leading  to  the 
sewer,  yet  all  gaseous  matter  therefrom  pre- 
vented from  ascending  through  it  to  the  house, 
or  surrounding  atmosphere.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial point  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  contrivances  for  attaining  this  are  so 
numerous,  cheap,  and  effective,  that  there  is 
and  ought  to  be  no  excuse  made  for  neglecting 
it.  As  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the 
metropolis  consider  the  joining  of  the  house 
drain  with  the  main  sewer  a matter  of  such 
importance  that  they  make  it  imperative  upon 
house  owners  to  hand  over  this  part  of  the 
construction  of  drains  to  their  own  officers; 
it  is  needless  for  us  here  to  enter  into  a detail 
of  the  methods  adopted.  In  laying  drains  it 
must  be  recollected  that  all  angular  and  sudden 
bends  must  be  avoided  : these  are  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  speedy  carrying  off  of  the  pro- 
ducts. When  curves  are  essentially  requisite 
they  ought  to  be  of  the  largest  possible  radius. 


All  joints  ought  to  be  carefully  luted,  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  length  of  the  drain  perfectly 
impermeable. 

In  connecting  water-closets  with  drains,  the 
point  of  discharge  from  the  same  should  be  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  main  sewer  into  which 
the  drain  empties  itself : the  matter  from  the 
closet  being  certain  to  be  more  solid  than 
liquid — the  sewage  water  will  have  more 
demoving  force  at  a point  further  away  from 
the  place  where  it  enters  the  drain  than  near  to 
it.  The  farther,  then,  the  water-closet  is  from 
the  place  where  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sewage  water  enters  the  drain,  the  more  certain 
will  the  removal  of  the  solid  matter  be.  The 
water  from  the  kitchen-sink,  and  from  the 
fixed  wash-hand  basins  (if  any)  in  the  bed  and 
dressing  rooms,  should,  if  possible,  be  admitted 
to  the  trap  basin  of  the  water-closet : these 
will  act  efficiently  in  removing  the  solid  matter 
therefrom.  Cesspools,  those  defective  con- 
trivances before  alluded  to,  should  never  be 
made  in  new  buildings.  In  cases  where  they 
unfortunately  are  in  use,  more  especially  where 
a privy  is  attached  to  them,  the  entrances 
should  be  carefully  trapped  so  that  the  offen- 
sive odour  can  have  no  means  of  access  to  the 
house.  A drain  should  be  led  from  a part  of 
the  cesspool,  at  a certain  height,  to  the  drain 
leading  to  the  sewer,  so  that  the  superabundant 
material  in  the  cesspool  will  at  once  be  drawn 
away,  and  the  matter  therein  consequently  kept 
at  the  same  level.  A trap  basin  should  always 
be  adapted  to  a cesspool  privy  — the  syphon 
form  is  cheap  and  effective.  The  refuse  water 
from  domestic  purposes  may  be  thrown  into 
this,  which  will  aid  in  carrying  off  the  solid 
matter.  The  wisest  plan,  however,  is  to 
fill  up  or  build  carefully  over,  all  cesspools 
wherever  situated,  substituting  for  them  efficient 
well-drained  water-closets.  An  important 
desideratum  in  effective  drainage  is  a ready 
means  of  access  to  the  drains,  by  which  they 
may  be  examined  and  cleaned  when  necessary. 
If  the  tubes  are  placed  in  any  thing  like 
straight  lines,  this  operation  will  be  much 
facilitated.  Moveable  covers,  placed  at  the 
angles  or  turnings,  through  which  a simple 
apparatus  might  be  inserted  for  removing  mat- 
ter from  the  interior  of  the  drains,  have  been 
suggested.  The  plan  seems  good,  but  would 
it  not  be  a matter  of  difficulty  in  getting  the 
parties  performing  the  duty  to  replace  care- 
fully these  covers  ? If  so,  the  cure  would  be 
infinitely  worse  than  the  disease.  If  the  drains 
are  properly  proportioned,  according  to  the 
matter  they  have  to  convey,  and  composed  of 
proper  materials  smooth  in  the  inside,  we 
apprehend  there  will  be  little  necessity  for 
mechanically  cleansing  them. 

So  much  has  of  late  been  written  about  the 
importance  of  ventilation , that  all  remarks 
appear  trite  and  common  place.  They  are 
nevertheless  disregarded.  All  are  agreed  as 
to  the  necessity  of  having  a good  supply  of 
air  in  the  interior  of  our  houses ; neverthe- 
less, people  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in 
their  endeavour  to  attain  such  by  the  adoption 
of  constructive  contrivances  or  arrangements 
connected  therewith. 

The  most  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  ven- 
tilating is  by  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
currents  which  are  created  and  maintained  by 
the  movements  of  heated  air.  Air  when  used 
for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  after  being 
expelled  from  the  lungs,  is  raised  in  tem- 
perature to  such  a degree,  that  it  rises  im- 
mediately upwards.  Some  practitioners  ad- 
vocate the  mode  of  ventilating  by  withdrawing 
the  used  air  by  the  bottom  of  the  apartment, 
as,  say  they,  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  composing 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  respired  air, 
being  a heavier  gas  than  common  air, 
must  perforce  descend  to  the  ground.  This 
goes  directly  counter  to  the  facts  so  clearly 
elucidated  by  Dalton,  in  his  theory  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  gases.  From  his  experiments,  which 
were  thoroughly  conclusive,  and  which  have 
been  corroborated  by  those  of  others,  more 
especially  by  Professor  Graham,  the  fact  was 
clearly  established,  that  “all  gases  tend  to 
diffuse  themselves  through  each  other  even 
when  no  chemical  combination  ensues.”  Light 
gases  and  heavy  gases  mix  freely  with  one 
another  in  opposition  to  their  natural  gravities. 
“ Light  gases  even  descend,  and  heavy  gases 
ascend.”  Dalton  accounted  for  this  pheno- 
menon by  assuming  that  gases  diffuse  them- 
| selves  through  each  other  |n  the  same  way  as 
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they  would  pass  into  a vacuum.  Thus,  “in 
consequence  of  this  power  of  diffusion,  no 
gases  can  ever  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  however  heavy. 
The  poisonous  carbonic  acid  evolved  by  re- 
spiration, combustion,  and  numerous  other 
natural  operations,  steals  insensibly  into  the 
superincumbent  air,  and  has  been  detected  at 
the  greatest  altitude  which  man  has  hitherto 
attained.” 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  look  upon 
ventilation  as  a matter  of  difficult  attainment : 
we  consider  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
movements  of  air  are  simple,  and  can  as  sim- 
ply be  made  available  for  practical  purposes. 
To  maintain  a healthy  ventilation  of  the  lungs  in 
the  open  air  is  easy  enough  : the  nearer  we 
can  make  our  houses  approach  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  external  air,  the  more  perfect  will 
they  be  with  referenceto  their  health-maintaining 
powers.  In  carrying  out  simple  plans  to  attain 
this,  various  modifications  must  necessarily 
be  introduced  to  be  made  subservient  to  our 
ideas  of  comfort,  whether  these  ideas  are  or 
are  not  consistent  with  reason  and  sound  sci- 
entific views.  Thus,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
give  to  any  room  an  unlimited  supply  of  fresh 
air,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  such  an  easy 
matter  to  warm  that  air  so  as  to  make  it  com- 
fortable in  its  effect,  and  to  deprive  it  of  that 
power  which  it  undoubtedly  has  when  injudi- 
ciously admitted,  of  inducing  colds  and  other 
complaints.  Still,  we  hold,  it  would  be  a libel 
on  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  day,  to  say 
that  simple,  effective,  and  cheap  means  of  heat- 
ing air  cannot  be  introduced.  Thus,  there  is 
much  heat  actually  lost — thrown  up  the  chim- 
ney, or  communicated  uselessly  to  surrounding 
materials  in  every  fireplace, — which  could  be 
simply  and  cheaply  used  for  affording  heat  to 
a simple  contrivance  placed  opposite  the  fresh 
air  aperture.  It  may  be  said  that  more  fuel 
would  thus  be  consumed  : little  or  none;  but 
if  it  were  the  case,  it  is  all  got  back  again,  and 
with  double  effect — it  serves  to  warm  effec- 
tually the  air  of  the  room,  and  what  is  coal 
consumed  for  if  not  for  this  ? A small  supply  of 
hot  water  will  be  sufficient  to  heat  the  admitted 
air  used  for  ventilation,  by  the  application  of  a 
simple  contrivance  to  the  fires  used  in  a house, 
by  which  most  of  the  heat  now  lost  would  be 
made  available  for  the  very  purpose  for  which 
coal  is  consumed.  The  water  thus  obtained 
could  be  led  to  places  where  requisite,  and 
made  useful  as  a heating  power  by  being  placed 
in  a series  of  small  pipes,  or  a “ heating  box.” 
There  would  be  no  trouble  attendant  on  the 
plan  : once  set  in  operation,  it  might  continue 
for  months  untended.  We  do  not  despair  of 
seeing  gas  applied  to  effective  heating  appara- 
tus : it  is  admirably  adapted  for  dwelling- 
houses.  In  making  apertures  for  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air,  the  builder  need  not  be  appre- 
hensive of  making  them  too  large  or  too 
numerous — the  more  area  he  can  get  the  better. 
In  the  open  air,  although  surrounded  by  an 
ocean  of  air,  we  do  not  take  more  than  our 
lungs  require ; and  so  in  like  manner  in  our 
houses,  if  the  supply  be  ample,  more  than  in 
fact  is  required,  it  will  do  no  harm — the  sup- 
ply of  air  through  the  apertures  will,  in  truth, 
depend  upon  the  demand  for  it  in  the  interior. 

For  withdrawing  the  foul  air,  various  plans 
have  been  put  in  requisition  : the  chimney  is  a 
good  ventilator,  but  its  powers  of  usefulness 
are  restricted  by  the  facility  with  which  smoke 
is  driven  down  the  apertures.  Many  contriv- 
ances are  made  to  obviate  this,  but  they  are 
not  altogether  faultless,  and  should  be  looked 
upon  at  the  best  as  mere  make-shifts,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  better  plans.  Flues  may  be  con- 
ducted up  the  interior  of  the  walls,  made  with 
smooth  circular  tubes,  having  their  upper 
apertures  beneath  the  cornice  or  eaves,  and 
the  lower  one  at  the  cornice  in  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated.  The  most  efficient  plan 
would  be  the  carrying  up  of  independent  flues 
alongside  of  the  chimney-flue,  the  heat  of 
which  would  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
vitiated  air  in  the  ventilating  flue,  and  conse- 
quently its  ascending  force.  Such  an  inde- 
pendent flue  would  act  in  most  seasons,  but  in 
winter,  from  the  chimney-flue  being  heated  by 
the  products  of  the  fire,  the  power  would  be 
greater,  and  it  would  act  with  more  certainty. 
At  the  aperture  in  the  room,  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  the  ventilating  flue,  a gas 
jet  might  be  lit  in  summer  time  which  would 
act  efficiently  as  an  exhausting  power.  The 
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plan  of  having  separate  ventilating  flues, 
recently  registered  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Man- 
chester, seems  likely  to  be  useful.  It  con- 
sists of  a series  of  oblong  tubes,  rounded 
in  the  corners,  placed  side  by  side  in  stacks 
of  any  number  required.  These  tubes  are 
of  different  sizes;  the  large  ones  acting  as 
chimney-flues  for  the  fire-places ; the  small 
ones  as  ventilating  tubes.  From  the  side 
of  the  chimney-flue  forming  that  of  the  ven- 
tilating tube,  the  air  contained  within  the 
latter  is  rarified,  and  its  ascending  power  in- 
creased. The  plan  is  simple  : from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tubes,  little  or  no  extra  space  is 
required  in  the  placing  of  a stack  of  chimneys. 


VENTILATION  OF  HOSPITALS  AND 
OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

The  conditions  prescribed  for  Dr.  Arnott 
with  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  the  York 
County  Hospital,  now  in  progress,  were  the 
forcing  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  air  into  the 
building  every  minute,  and  the  means  of  mea- 
suring that  quantity  exactly  : 2,000  cubic  feet  a 
minute  was  the  amount  determined  on,  and 
it  was  desired  that  the  apparatus  should  be 
as  nearly  self-acting  as  possible. 

To  meet  these  requirements  a pump  has 
been  constructed,  consisting  of  a weigh-beam, 
with  a gasometer  (a  bell-shaped  metal  vessel) 
working  in  a trough  of  water  at  one  end,  and 
a counterpoise  at  the  other.  The  gasometer  is 
about  6 feet  diameter,  and  holds  125  cubic  feet 
of  air.  Every  time  the  gasometer  descends 
or  ascends,  its  contents  are  discharged  into 
air-drains  leading  to  the  building,  and  this 
being  made  to  occur  sixteen  times  in  a minute, 
the  requisite  2,000  feet  of  air  are  delivered. 

To  give  motion  to  the  machine,  the  well- 
known  property  in  fluids  of  transmitting  pres- 
sure equally  in  all  directions  was  had  recourse 
to.  An  inch  pipe  from  a cistern  of  water  60 
feet  above  the  apparatus  gives  a pressure  of 
30  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  this  acting  on 
a syringe  12  inches  long,  with  a piston 
2 inches  in  diameter,  is  sufficient  to  iforce 
up  the  gasometer,  which,  being  heavier 
than  the  counterpoise,  again  descends  by  its 
own  weight : of  course,  if  the  column  of  water 
were  120  feet  long,  half  the  quantity  of  water 
would  do  the  same  work.  By  the  arrange- 
ment we  are  describing,  the  quantity  of  water 
used  per  day  is  1,440  gallons,  which  at  the 
Manchester  rate  would  cost  4^d.  per  day,  if 
wasted  ; but  inasmuch  as  it  is  uninjured  and 
unsoiled,  it  maybe  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  so  would  cost  nothing.  To  prevent  the 
pipes  from  being  burst  by  the  shutting  off  of 
the  column  of  water,  an  air-vessel  is  provided 
near  the  syringe  ; but  into  this  and  the  other 
ingenious  arrangements  by  which  the  general 
idea  we  have  indicated  is  carried  out,  we  need 
not  now  enter. 

Should  any  very  young  reader  have  heard 
here  for  the  first  time  of  this  property  in  fluids 
of  transmitting  pressure  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  hydrostatic  paradox,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  and  which  produced  the  hydraulic 
press,  they  cannot  do  better  than  apply  them- 
selves to  “ The  Elements  of  Physics,”  written 
by  the  constructor  of  this  pump,  and  they 
will  find  their  eyes  opened  by  it  and  their  under- 
standing enlarged. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Agitation  has  gained  for  the  public  an 
immunity  from  the  meditated  inclosure  of  this 
pile.  Large  as  is  the  structure,  already  the 
custodes  complain  of  want  of  room  for  the 
glorious  remnants  of  antiquity  now  deposited 
in  the  court-yard  of  Montague  House,  and  of 
space  for  the  arrangement  of  what  had  been 
formerly  huddled  together  on  the  shelves  of  the 
old  red  brick  edifice.  Any  ordinary  exhibitor 
could  find  in  the  spacious  halls  (not  half  filled) 
of  the  new  Museum  room  for  double  the  col- 
lection, and  the  caterers  for  the  great  coming 
National  Exposition  could  easily  find  space  in 
the  empty  expanse  for  numerous  galleries  to 
deposit  and  array  double  the  number  of 
glass  cases  which  now  only  half  furnish  the 
area  of  the  various  compartments.  Without 
disturbing  the  domiciles  already  completed, 
an  expedient  drawn  from  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  might  afford  ample  space  for  the  re- 
liquesfrom  Nineveh — the  sphynxes,  lions,  obe- 
lisks, and  even  for  the  sculpture  now  scattered 
along  dark  galleries,  or  barred  off  from  obser- 


vation in  “ souterains  ” at  a temperature  be- 
low zero ! 

The  great  internal  court-yard  if  covered  in 
with  a glass  dome  would  give  room  for  the  whole 
contents  of  the  national  collection  : an  ample 
causeway  might  be  reserved  all  round,  and  at 
the  angles  four  areas  as  large  as  most  struc- 
tures possess  in  cities.* 

With  four  entrances  from  the  centres  of  the 
square,  it  would  be  accessible  on  all  sides,  and 
being  covered  in  with  pellucid  glass  this  co- 
lossal hall,  whatever  its  height,  could  obstruct 
no  light  from  the  windows  of  the  present 
structure.  Ornamentation  to  any  extent  might 
be  introduced  in  stained  glass — but  simplicity, 
as  in  the  details  of  the  Exposition,  is  the  truer 
nobility. 

From  a miniature  example  (the  rotunda  in 
the  Colosseum)  the  advantages  of  a circular 
and  well-lighted  hall  may  be  inferred  ; and 
whilst  such  a structure  may  be  easily  heated 
to  a genial  temperature,  there  is  no  danger 
from  fire,  as  the  material  is  at  the  same  time 
incombustible  and  almost  imperishable. 

Ventilation  in  summer  can  be  as  easily 
assured  as  warmth  in  winter ; and  here  while 
on  the  subject  of  the  Exhibition,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  omit  the  expression  of  a hope  that  this 
structure  may  be  permanent.  Such  a winter 
garden,  enclosing  eighteen  acres,  filled  with 
all  the  shrubs  and  flowers  that  are  indigenous 
to  the  Temperate  Zones,  heated  to  an  equable 
degree,  and  cultivated  as  the  gardeners  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  know 
well  to  effect,  would  be  a solace,  a benefit,  and 
a luxury  to  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

But  again  to  the  Museum — if  the  wings 
devoted  to  private  domiciles  are  not  gutted 
and  converted  at  a vast  expense  to  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  marbles  and  blocks,  there  is 
no  alternative  except  to  erect  another  massive 
building  on  a new  site,  and  therein  to  encase 
the  remains,  which  could  never  be  introduced 
after  the  portals  were  set  up.  Next  to  space, 
light  for  sculpture  is  the  first  consideration — 
and  these  obtained,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
where  the  custodes  and  servitors  dwell.  — 
Quondam. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PUFFING,  AND 

“ECCLESIOLOGICAL”  BITTERNESS. 

Sir, — With  a natural  curiosity  to  know 
what  is  said  and  done  on  all  sides,  in 
matters  of  “ Ecclesiology,”  I usually  see 
the  j Ecclesiologist,  a periodical  which,  if 
conducted  in  a less  partial  and  more  gene- 
rous spirit,  might  exercise  great  influence, 
and  be  looked  upon  as  an  authority  in  such 
matters.  That  this  is  not  the  case,  as  now 
conducted,  I unhesitatingly  affirm.  I have 
often  been  struck  with  the  blind  and  almost 
nauseous  praise  of  two  favoured  architects, 
whose  works  are  almost  invariably  held  up  to 
admiration;  the  whims  and  eccentricities  of 
one  being  deemed  “ deserving  of  study  and 
imitation ;”  the  common-place  productions  of 
the  other,  with  his  servile  devotion  to  all  the 
extreme  views  and  “ dicta  ” of  particular 
parties,  being  thought  “ excellently  propor- 
tioned,” or  “ rivalling  ancient  examples.”  In 
the  last  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist  I was 
particularly  struck  with  this  favouritism, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  whilst 
the  works  of  almost  every  architect  mentioned 
are  condemned,  as  not  falling  within  the 
extreme  views  of  “ ritual  arrangement  ” enter- 
tained by  the  critics  of  this  work,  or  as  not 
according  with  their  distinctions  of  date  and 
style.  There  is  a view  given  of  a common- 
place inharmonious  design  for  a cathedral 
building  at  Perth,  and  two  views  in  connection 
with  a very  simple  and  easy  restoration.  The 
only  other  views  of  modern  churches  which 
have  ever  been  given  in  the  Ecclesiologist  were 
by  the  same  architects  as  these.  This  year  they 
give  a lithograph  of  the  new  Church  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalene,  building  in  Munster-square 
by  one  of  their  friends,  who,  in  their  own  words, 
“ has  enriched  the  present  number  with  a view 
of  the  proposed  building,”  and  of  which  I can 
only  say,  I seek  in  vain  to  discover  any  great 
merit  or  originality — a church  which  is  not  to 
be  named  in  the  same  day  with  many  other 
modern  churches,  building  by  less  favoured 
architects.  The  other  illustration  is  of  “ a 
proposed  church  to  be  built  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton ” by  their  other  protege.  This  affected 

* See  Professor  Hosting's  Design,  p.  295,  ante. 


and  unpleasing  composition  has,  however,  re- 
ceived such  a dressing  in  a letter  from  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman  (published  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Ecclesiologist ),  that  I am  con- 
tent merely  to  ask  your  readers  to  refer  to  this 
letter : they  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with  Mr. 
Freeman  and  myself  that  “ its  entire  want  of 
architectural  merit  is  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  its  pretence  and  its  affectation  of 
singularity.”  In  Mr.  Freeman’s  letter  he 
complains  boldly  and  truly  of  the  barefaced 
partiality  shown  to  this  gentleman.  The 
Ecclesiologist  is  so  completely  to  these  two 
practitioners  what  the  “ Poet  of  the  Million  ” 
is  to  Messrs.  Moses  and  Son,  that  I recommend 
these  architects  to  have  the  complimentary 
passages  of  each  number  reprinted  in  a small 
form  and  mediaeval  type,  and  thrown  into  the 
windows  of  cabs  and  omnibuses  as  they  leave 
the  railway  stations  : it  would  probably  add  to 
their  employment,  as  there  is  no  doubt  this 
ingenious  method  of  puffing  does  to  that  of 
its  authors,  Messrs.  Moses. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the 
Ecclesiological  Society  the  designs  of  these 
gentlemen  form  the  standing  dishes — the  vrai 
pitice  de  resistance.  No  wonder  that  the  ideas 
of  these  gentlemen,  having  been  subjected  to 
the  criticisms  and  mutilations  of  the  committee 
(and  no  doubt  received  by  their  authors  with 
all  faith  and  meekness),  are  puffed  and  praised 
by  the  critics  of  this  work,  frequently  members 
of  this  very  committee,  and  deemed  as  su- 
premely correct  and  ecclesiastical,  “ deserving 
very  high  commendation  ” and  receiving  their 
“ warm  approbation.”  It  would  be  fairer  in 
these  writers  to  remember  that  their  views  and 
“ dicta  ” are  not  laws ; that  they  are  strongly 
disputed,  and  even  dreaded  by  a large  por- 
tion of  the  church  and  laity.  There  should, 
at  least,  be  some  consideration  for  the  works  of 
other  architects  not  employed  by  persons  hold- 
ing these  extreme  views  ; but  no  allowance  is 
made  for  the  difficulties  they  may  have  had  to 
contend  with  ; frequently  of  limited  and  in- 
sufficient funds;  of  prejudices  or  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  squires  or  churchwardens  ; of 
dread  on  the  part  of  the  clergymen  that  cer- 
tain arrangements  or  decorations  in  their 
churches  may  identify  them  with  Tracta- 
rianism;  and  though  last,  not  least,  of  the 
views  and  decisions  of  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  they  build,  and  who  happily,  perhaps, 
for  the  purity  of  our  religion,  are  often  not 
inclined  to  ape  the  “ form  and  tinsel  ” of 
Romish  worship. 

If  the  main  purpose  of  the  Ecclesiologist 
be  now,  unluckily,  to  puff  a couple  of  friends, 
at  all  events  the  writers  need  not  endeavour 
to  pain  or  injure  others,  showing  often  not  less 
malignity  than  ignorance,  and  entire  want  of 
feeling  for  art.  I send  you  my  name,  and  you 
will  know  that  I am  An  Architect. 


PATENT  LAWS  AND  POOR  INVENTORS. 

The  despondent  murmurs  of  the  “ poor 
inventors  ” have  been  pretty  loudly  reverbe- 
rated, and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
doom  of  our  vile  and  plundering  patent  laws 
will  be  shortly  sealed.  Amongst  various  other 
writers  on  the  subject  recently,  a correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Herald  says  : — “ The  intended 
industrial  exhibition  of  1851  has  naturally  di- 
rected attention  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
law  for  the  protection  of  designs  and  inven- 
tions, and  on  the  principle  that  the  first  suf- 
ferers are  the  first  to  cry  out  when  the  shoe 
pinches,  inventors  who  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  procure  letters  patent  for  their  inventions, 
are  sadly  complaining  that  there  is  no  effi- 
cient protection  provided  for  them  by  the  Pro- 
visional Registration  of  Designs  Act 

Society  reaps  the  great  benefit — ergo,  society 
has  the  strongest  interest  that  inventions  and 
improvements  should  be  published;  but  so- 
ciety can  hardly  expect  inventors  to  publish, 
unless  inventors  can  retain  the  property  of  their 
inventions  after  publication,  at  least,  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  one  year.  I have 
already  suggested  a remedy  for  this  evil ; viz., 
to  grant  letters  patent  without  stamp-tax  or 
official  fee3,  but  as  complete  justice  seems 
hopeless,  I would  suggest  the  following  com- 
promise between  our  right  to  have  our  sci- 
entific property  protected  without  extra  charge, 
and  the  practice  of  selling  justice  (very  dear), 
which  has  prevailed  hitherto  : — That  a patent 
right  for  three  years  be  granted  (on  applica- 
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tion,  accompanied  with  an  outline  of  the  spe- 
cification) without  stamp,  tax,  or  fees — the 
patentee  to  have  the  liberty  to  make  and  sell 
the  thing  patented — after  which  period  of  time 
he  shall  be  subjected  to  a charge  of  5 /.  per 
annum  for  the  remaining  term  of  the  patent : 
neglecting  to  pay  the  annual  tax,  to  incur  the 
forfeiture  of  the  patent  right.” 

In  considering  the  advantages  to  be  reaped 
from  such  a remedy,  the  writer  remarks  : — 
“ As  the  patentee  can  at  any  time  determine 
the  patent  by  ceasing  the  annual  payment,  in- 
ventions which  are  not  worth  working  would 
not  long  continue  to  be  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement.  This  is  a great  evil  at 
present,  and  its  magnitude  would  be  increased 
if  patents  could  be  obtained  without  cost,  un- 
less my  proposal  be  adopted  to  compel  paten- 
tees under  6ome  circumstances  to  grant 
licenses,  so  as  to  prevent  patentees  from  usin/ 
their  patent  rights  in  a manner  to  become  a 
public  nuisance.” 

Another  writer  suggests  that  though  to 
many  a medal  may  be  preferred  to  a money 
premium  at  the  International  Exhibition,  the 
more  substantial  reward  of  a cheap  patent,  as 
in  other  countries,  would  be  infinitely  preferred 
by  the  mass  of  poor  inventors.  “To  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  design  articles  of  mere  luxury 
and  fashion,  the  provisional  registration  may 
be  of  some  use,  but,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
more  useful  power  of  invention,  those  who 
cultivate  the  steam-engine,  the  locomotive,  the 
loom,  the  telegraph,  or  any  other  important 
branch  of  national  industry,  are  left  without 
the  slightest  encouragement  or  protection.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  many  capitalists  and  manu- 
facturers ready  to  catchall  new  ideas  appearing 
at  this  exhibition,  and  mere  operative  skill  will 
be  recognised  : but  what  encouragement  is 
there  for  the  intellect — the  power  of  adapting 
new  principles,  or  of  making  new  modifications 
of  old  ones  ? To  the  mechanics  of  this  coun- 
try I would  say — urge  on  every  occasion  the 
necessity  of  removing  this  prohibitory  tax 
upon  your  intelligence,  more  especially  since 
every  recent  act  of  the  legislature  tends  to  en- 
courage and  promote  trade  competition,  and 
hence  reduces,  in  the  aggregate,  the  value  of 
labour.  Ask  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  your  fellow-workmen  in  other  countries, 
with  whom  you  will  be  compelled  to  compete 
— ask  for  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  help 
to  raise  yourselves — in  fact,  for  a fair  field  and 
no  favour, — and  rely  upon  it  this  enormous 
and  unjust  imposition  will  soon  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  barbarous  taxes  of  a bye-gone 
age.” 

Mr.  Dickens,  an  old  enemy  to  “Patent- 
eaters,”  gives,  in  his  Household  Words,  by  a 
poor  inventor,  what  would  be  an  amusing 
were  it  not  a melancholy  and  disgusting  detail 
of  bandyings  to  and  fro  between  the  Home- 
office,  the  Attorney-general’s  chambers,  Patent- 
office,  Privy  Seal-office,  Home-office  again. 
Signet-office,  Clerk  of  Patents,  Chancellor’s 
Purse-bearer,  Clerk  of  Hanaper,  deputy  Clerk 
of  Hanaper,  Lord  Chancellor  again,  and 
so  on,  paying  every  one  as  he  goes, 
and,  “ note,  nobody  all  through  ever 
thankful  for  their  money,  but  all  un- 
civil,” till  at  length  when  bis  grain  is  well 
thrashed  out  of  all  the  chaff,  with  six  weeks’ 
work  and  lodgings  to  pay,  he  is  let  off  at  last 
by  “fees  to  deputy  chaff-wax,”  making  up  the 
odds  of  96/.  7s.  8d.  for  a patent  for  England 
alone,  which  yet  remains  to  be  run  up  to  more 
than  300/.  should  it  be  desirable  or  possible  to 
extend  it  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This 
plundering  fee  law  is  an  infinite  disgrace  to 
the  nation.  Now  is  the  time,  however,  for  a 
long  and  strong  pull  all  together  against  it, 
till  the  whole  superstructure  tumble  to  pieces 
about  the  ears  of  the  chaff,  and  the  deputy 
chaff,  and  all  the  other  official  absurdities 
heaped  up  as  mere  gross  pretences  for  the 
legal  plunder  of  the  “ brains  of  poor  in- 
ventors.” 


Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. 

On  Thursday,  last  week,  a meeting  of  this 
society  was  held,  when  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Creyke  was  called  to  the  chair.  The 
Recounts  for  the  past  year  were  submitted  by 
the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty,  treasurer,  and  a balance 
of  upwards  of  200/.  was  declared  to  remain  in 
hand  to  the  next  account.  A grant  of  15/.  for 
the  restoration  of  St.  John’s  Church,  York, 
was  made. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Tiie  number  of  passengers  on  the  railways 
last  year  (says  a correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Herald)  exceeded  double  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  those  travelling  by  third 
classes  alone  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation— young,  old,  rich,  and  poor.  As,  how- 
ever, it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  people  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  railway  transit, 
it  will  follow  that  each  passenger,  on  the 
average  has  gone  eight  trips  in  the  year — a 
journey  to  any  place  and  back  with  return 
tickets  being  considered  generally  as  only  one 
journey.  The  capital  already  raised  by  railway 
companies  (says  the  same  writer)  exceeds  one 
quarter  of  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  of  the  property  in  Ireland 
rated  to  the  poor  at  twenty  years’  purchase  on 

the  poor-law  valuation. The  aggregate 

amount  of  traffic  on  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  current  year  shows  a 
very  considerable  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  184Q.  The  published  total  re- 
ceipts from  1st  January  to  29th  September, 
1850,  amounted  to  9,525,70 7/.;  corresponding 
period  of  1849  to  8,275,679/. ; showing  an  in- 
crease of  1,250,028/.  for  that  period.  The  re- 
ceipts during  the  first  quarter  of  1S50  amounted 
to  2,613,237;  second  quarter  to  3,214,903/.; 
and  third  quarter  to  3,697,567/. ; being  an  in- 
crease over  the  corresponding  periods  in  1849 
of  283,001/,  in  the  first  quarter;  422,301/.  in 
the  second  ; and  544,726/.  in  the  third  quarter. 

On  the  London  and  North-Western  the 

traffic  for  last  week  exceeded  that  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1849  by  no  less  than 
8,10SZ.  The  increase  in  the  passenger  traffic 
has  been  3,143/.,  and  in  the  goods  traffic 
4,837/.  The  increase  for  the  fourteen  weeks 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
has  been  50,410/. — that  is,  at  the  rate  of 

3,600/.  per  week,  or  187,200/.  per  annum. 

Owing  to  the  reductions  of  fares  between 
Mansfield  and  Nottingham,  more  than  1,000 
passengers,  treble  the  usual  number,  passed 

between  the  two  towns  last  week. Nearly 

20,000  persons  have  visited  Southampton, 
Portsmouth,  and  Salisbury,  by  the  cheap  ex- 
cursion trains  during  the  last  two  months. 

Parties  were  taken  by  a great  excursion  train 
lately  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  back,  upwards  of  800  miles,  for  17s.  6d. 

An  experimental  reduction  of  first  and 

second  class  fares  and  day-tickets  has  been 
made  to  and  from  all  stations  on  the  Syston 

and  Peterborough  branch  of  the  Midland. 

The  Railway  Commissioners  have  remitted  the 
tax  on  'excursion  trains  where  they  carry  pas- 
sengers at  less  than  a penny  a mile. During 

a recent  excursion  from  Gloucester  to  London, 
with  about  eight  hours  allowed  in  the  metro- 
polis, it  was  found  possible  to  travel  from  Ross 
to  Brighton  and  back  in  24  hours ; allowing  one 
hour  and  [a  half  in  Brighton,  and  three  hours 
in  London,  and  travelling  a distance  of  350 

miles. Herapath,  speaking  of  railway 

prospects,  says,  “The  conclusions  we  come  to 
are  these,  that  railways  were  made  too  fast  for 
resources  of  the  country,  when  the  trade  was 
so  much  depressed,  and  hence  the  continual 
sinking  of  the  mileage  traffic.  The  course, 
however,  is  now  turned,  and  railroads  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  elasticity  of  the  trade  of 
the  country.  Though  above  one-fifth  of  new 
miles  of  railway  have  been  opened  during  the 
present  year  more  than  existed  in  the  past, 
the  traffic  per  mile  has  diminished  scarcely 
perceptibly,  or  at  the  rate  of  54/.  per  mile  only. 
In  other  words,  though  the  length  of  lines 
opened  has  been  increased  nearly  21  per 
cent,  so  great  has  been  the  increase  of  trade, 
that  the  mileage  traffic  has  diminished  only 
about  3 per  cent.  If,  therefore,  we  can  get 
the  capitals  closed,  and  keep  men  a little 
honest,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  railways 
will  eventually  be  good  paying  properties  at 
par,  much  less  at  the  prices  at  which  most  of 
them  now  are.  The  present  pay,  we  admit,  is 
bad,  and  has  been  brought  about  as  much  by 
shareholders’  madness  in  1845  as  by  directors’ 
in  1846,  by  shareholders’  carelessness  as  by 
directors’  extravagance.  Even  at  this  day, 
notwithstanding  the  woful  experience  they 
have  had,  shareholders  at  meeting  are  little 

better  than  a flock  of  sheep.” The  Great 

Northern  are  about  to  erect  a large  loco- 
motive depot  at  Peterborough,  similar  to 


those  at  Wolverton  and  Swindon.  There 
will  be  between  1,000  and  2,000  persons  em- 
ployed.  The  South  Devon  Railway  Com- 

pany lost  364,000/.  by  the  atmospheric  bubble. 
The  cost  of  the  high  level  bridge  at  New- 
castle, as  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  the  following : 
— Bridge  and  works,  360,000/.;  approaches, 
100,000/.;  property,  120,000/.;  total,  580,000/. 

On  the  Drumlanrig  contract  of  the  Niths- 

dale  Railway  the  viaducts  of  Carron  and  En- 
terkin  were  completed  last  week.  In  honour 
of  this  event,  the  men  dined  together  on  Tues- 
day week,  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Thornhill. 

The  Treasury  have  advanced  130,000/.  to 

carry  on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Com- 
pany’s works  during  the  winter,  and  the 
number  of  workmen,  now  amounting  to  300, 

will  be  greatly  increased. After  four  years’ 

labour  the  great  tunnel  through  Mount  Carioso, 
on  the  Leghorn  and  Florence  Railway,  has 

been  completed. The  Austrian  Ministry  of 

Trade  and  Public  Works  have  offered  a prize 
of  20,000  imperial  ducats  for  a locomotive,  the 
most  suitably  constructed  and  adapted  to  con- 
vey goods  and  passengers  on  the  railway  of  the 
Semmering  Mountains,  and  10,000,  9,000, 
8,000,  7,000,  and  6,000  imperial  ducats  for  the 

five  next  best. The  Britannia  Tubular 

Bridge  is  now  complete  in  all  primary  re- 
spects. The  down  line  through  it  was  opened 
on  Monday,  after  the  tubes  were  tested  with 
280  tons  of  coal  in  twenty-eight  waggons, 
besides  two  locomotives.  The  deflections  were 
only  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  train  was 
then  taken  about  a mile  distant,  and  shot 
through  at  the  utmost  possible  speed,  and  the 
deflection  was  found  to  be  sensibly  less  in  the 
way  of  undulation  than  when  the  load  was 
before  in  the  tube.  The  deflections  are 
nicely  observed  by  means  of  a water-gauge. 
Messrs.  E.  and  L.  Clark  state  that  the  heaviest 
gales  through  the  Straits  do  not  produce  so 
much  motion  over  the  extent  of  either  tube  as 
pressure  against  the  side  of  the  tubes  by 
ten  men ; and  that  the  pressure  of  ten  men 
keeping  time  with  the  vibrations  produces  an 
ocillation  of  1 £ inch,  the  tube  itself  making  67 
double  vibrations  per  minute.  The  strongest 
gusts  of  wind  that  have  swept  up  the  Chan- 
nel during  the  late  stormy  weather,  do  not 
cause  a vibration  of  more  than  one  quarter  of 
an  inch.  When  the  two  tubes  are  braced  to- 
gether by  frames,  which  is  now  being  done, 
even  these  motions,  it  is  expected,  will  cease. 
The  action  of  the  sun  at  midday  moves  them  a 
quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  daily 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  tubes  varies 
from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches,  attaining  the 
maximum  or  minimum  at  about  three  o’clock 
a.m.  and  p.m.  If  a compass  be  held  over  any 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  the  south  pole 
is  affected,  and  if  over  the  top,  the  north  is 
affected ; and  this  is  observable  in  all  parts  of 
the  tube,  and  although  their  position  is  only 
about  10  degrees  west  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  Earl  of  Bantry,  it  is  said,  has  offered  to 

bestow  on  any  one  who  will  construct  a railway 
from  Bantry  to  Berehaven  a free  gift  of  all  the 
land  on  his  estates  required  for  the  enterprise. 


FAILURE  OF  IRON  RAILWAY  BRIDGE, 
TOOLEY-STREET  SOUTHWARK. 

An  iron  girder  bridge  at  the  South- 
Eastern  Terminus,  London-bridge,  gave  way 
on  Saturday  last,  under  a quantity  of  bricks 
that  had  been  piled  on  it.  The  following 
particulars  are  given  in  the  Times  — “ It  ap- 
pears that  about  two  or  three  years  since  one 
of  Warren’s  patent  iron  span  arches  was 
thrown  over  Joiner-street,  Tooley- street, South- 
walk,  in  order  to  afford  accommodation  to  the 
increasing  number  of  persons  travelling  by  the 
railway.  The  span,  which  was  about  60  feet 
wide,  was  supported  by  a number  of  iron 
chains,  similar  to  those  in  use  at  the  suspen- 
sion-bridges. From  the  time  the  structure 
was  completed  up  to  Saturday  last  not  the 
least  deflection  was  perceptible  in  any  part,  but 
during  the  past  week  or  so,  in  order  to  afford 
space  for  stacking  the  bricks  used  for  building 
the  arcade  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  station, 
some  tons  of  brick-work  have  been  placed  on 
the  roof  of  the  arch.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a greater  dead  weight  than  the  arch  was  in- 
tended to  bear,  for  all  of  a sudden,  on  Satur- 
day morning,  a report  similar  to  the  discharge 
of  a cannon  occurred.  It  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  immense  weight  of  bricks  on  the  arch 
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had  caused  some  of  the  cross-stays  to  split 
asunder,  and  for  some  time  the  entire  demoli- 
tion of  the  whole  was  expected.  A number  of 
men  were  quickly  set  to  work,  and  having 
placed  shoring  poles  under  the  arch,  the  dead 
weight  was  taken  from  the  top;  but  so  dan- 
gerous was  the  arch  considered  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  stop  up  the  thoroughfare,  and 
neither  passengers  on  foot  nor  in  vehicles  have 
since  been  allowed  to  pass  through  the  street.” 
Mr.  Barlow,  the  company’s  engineer  reports 
that  there  were  120  tons  of  bricks  on  one 
girder  alone. 

Surely  Mr.  Barlow  must  be  in  error,  or  has 
been  mistaken  by  the  printers.  We  have  re- 
ceived five  communications  on  the  subject. 
According  to  one  of  them  there  were  not  more 
than  8,000  bricks  on  the  arch.  A second 
says,  “the  girders  are  about  11  feet  apart,  and 
the  one  that  broke  about  41  feet  6 inches 
long  to  its  bearings ; so  you  may  form  an 
idea  if  it  was  possible  the  girder  could  have 
been  so  loaded  with  bricks  as  he  states,  when, 
in  fact,  they  did  not  extend  on  to  the  bridge 
more  than  ten  feet.  I question  if  Mr.  Barlow 
would  like  to  test  the  remaining  girders  with 
half  the  120  tons  he  speaks  so  confidently  of, 
added  to  the  present  formation  : he  surely  must 
mean  cwts.  and  not  tons,  which  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  nearer  the  proof.” 

We  shall  probably  know  something  more 
about  it  before  our  next  publication.  If  the 
roofs  and  bridges  here  are  being  cut  as 
fine  as  the  roof  at  the  Bricklayers-arms  sta- 
tion by  the  same  company,  to  which  we  drew 
attention  a few  weeks  ago,  we  shall  have  more 
failures  before  long,  or  theory  is  all  at  fault. 


THE  PRIORY  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER, 
AT  DUNSTABLE* 

The  general  plan  of  the  present  Priory 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Dunstable,  is  comprised 
in  a nave,  two  aisles,  with  a tower  at  the  north- 
west corner.  The  nave  is  composed  of  seven 
bays,  separated  by  piers,  and  niches,  in  two 
stages.  The  piers  are  of  the  ordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  Anglo-Norman  style;  and  con- 
sist of  a series  of  cylindrical  shafts,  recessed, 
and  semi-detached  alternately,  with  cushion 
and  carved  capitals,  and  square  abaci.  The 
shafts  on  the  internal  sides  above  their  capitals, 
have  moulded  arches,  springing  from  them 
with  hood  mouldings,  cut  with  a chevron  orna- 
ment. Above  these  arches  which  open  into 
the  aisles,  is  a billet  moulded  string,  formerly 
continuous,  but  now  partially  cut  away.  The 
centre  shafts  and  the  two  quarter  shafts  on  the 
faces  of  the  piers  detach  themselves  from  the 
rest,  and  are  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the 
springing  of  the  heads  of  the  clerestory  win- 
dows : the  two  quarter  shafts  finish  with  capitals 
of  carved  foliage  and  square  abaci,  and  have 
segmental  arches  moulded,  turned  from  pier 
to  pier,  enclosing  the  clerestory  windows.  The 
central  shaft,  which  continues  up  higher,  is 
surmounted  by  a stone  corbel  and  wooden 
angel,  supporting  the  present  tiebeams  of 
principals.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  oak, 
with  the  ends  of  the  principals  and  tiebeams 
supported  by  carved  figures  standing  upon  a 
bird,  resting  upon  stone  corbels  of  late  cha- 
racter attached  to  the  central  shaft.  The 
principals  correspond  with  the  number  of  piers, 
and  rest  upon  tiebeams.  Each  compartment 
between  the  principals  is  subdivided  by  an 
intermediate  principal,  and  framed  purlins, 
into  twelve  smaller  compartments  or  panels, 
all  of  them  deeply  moulded,  having  enriched 
bosses  of  knots  of  flowers  at  the  intersection 
of  the  timbers,  and  horizontal  angels  at  the 
feet  of  the  intermediate  principals.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  western  front  offers  a singular 
combination  of  three  styles,  Norman,  Early 
English,  and  Perpendicular.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  church  is  through  the  Anglo- 
Norman  doorway.  The  depth  of  the  jamb  is 
considerably  increased  by  two  piers  on  each 
side,  on  which  are  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  now 
almost  obliterated.  Four  cylindric  shafts  re- 
cessed, crowned  by  carved  capitals  with  square 
abaci,  form  the  jambs.  The  capitals  vary : 
one  represents  David  playing  on  the  harp;  — 
another  a bishop,  with  mitre  and  crozier ; — a 
third,  two  men  with  birds  holding  a scroll. 
Enriched  arch  mouldings  spring  from  the 
: capitals  of  the  shafts. 

* From  a paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke  at  a meeting 
' of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  Society,  reported  more 

i at  length  in  the  Bedford  Times. 


The  precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
church  is  somewhat  obscure.  Prior  Richard 
de  Morins  commences  the  chronicle  of  Dun- 
staple  by  the  following A.D.  1135,  King 
Henry  1st  died  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign, 
in  France,  but  was  buried  at  Reading.  He 
founded  the  Abbey  and  Monastery  there  and 
at  Cirencester,  and  the  Priory  of  Prato  apud 
Rothomagum,  and  the  Priory  of  Dunstaple. 
One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  charter  was  Robert 
Blois,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  he  was  not 
bishop  till  1131 ; so  that  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed that  between  1131  and  1135  (the  year 
of  the  death  of  the  king)  the  Priory  of  St. 
Peter,  for  a Prior  and  12  Austin  or  Black 
Canons,  was  founded  at  Dunstaple.  The  re- 
gister at  Lincoln,  quoted  by  Dunstable  and 
Bishop  Tanner,  gives  Thomas  as  the  first 
prior,  elected  in  1196,  and  who  died  in  1202; 
but  either  the  register  must  be  defective,  or 
the  priory  must  have  been  without  a head  for 
37  years,  which  is  highly  improbable.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chronicle,  the  almonry  was 
erected  in  1208;  and  in  1213  (the  same  year 
the  town  was  burnt  by  accident)  “ Hugh, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  dedicated  the  church  in  the 
presence  of  knights,  barons,  abbots,  priors, 
and  many  nobles,  but  not  many  of  the  com- 
mon people.”  The  dedication  followed  the 
completion  of  the  entire  edifice,  and  the  latter 
must  consequently  have  taken  no  less  a period 
than  77  years  to  erect.  This  appears  very 
long,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  assist  some- 
what in  unravelling  the  web  of  mystery  that 
has  hung  over  the  west  front  of  this  church 
from  time  immemorial.  Starting  with  Mr. 
Bentham’s  theory,  and  being  assured  from  the 
statements  in  the  chronicle  before  quoted  that 
the  church  was  cruciform  in  plan, — presuming 
that  choir,  presbytery,  and  transepts  were  of 
pure  Anglo-Norman  (the  prevailing  architec- 
ture at  the  time  of  the  foundation  and  for  40 
years  after), — observing  by  reference  to  the 
church  that  the  same  style  is  to  be  found 
throughout  the  entire  nave,  including  the  great 
western  door,  and  the  three  groined  arches  of 
the  south  aisle,  to  a certain  level,  which  level 
is  determined  at  the  billet-moulded  string 
above  the  nave  arches,  the  following  inferences 
are  drawn : — First,  that  the  monks,  under  the 
royal  patronage,  made  a prodigious  start  at 
the  outset,  laid  down  the  entire  plan,  and 
commenced  the  whole  of  the  entire  fabric  from 
extreme  east  to  extreme  west;  carrying  up  the 
work  to  the  before-mentioned  billet-moulded 
string  below  the  present  clerestory.  Secondly, 
that  the  great  scale  of  the  work,  and  per- 
haps the  troubles  of  Stephen  and  Henry 
the  Second’s  reigns  affecting  their  exchequers, 
they  ceased  labouring  at  the  nave  aisles,  and 
concentrated  their  strength  and  resources  upon 
the  eastern  portions,  and  completed  them  for 
the  purposes  of  worship ; then  gradually  ad- 
vancing westward,  they  finished  the  two  first 
bays  of  the  nave  to  their  present  height. 
Thirdly,  that  these  works  occupied  a consi- 
derable period  of  time,  during  which  a change 
from  Norman  to  Early  Pointed,  generally 
termed  Transitional,  had  begun  to  display  itself 
throughout  England.  Fourthly,  that  this 
change  can  be  detected  in  all  the  succeeding 
bays  of  the  nave ; in  the  delicacy  of  the  carving 
and  foliage  of  the  capitals,  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  the  arch  mouldings  themselves, 
without  materially  affecting  the  character  and 
outline  of  the  original  design.  Fifthly,  that 
this  transitional  character  itself  was  then  su- 
perseded by  the  more  correct,  because  more 
developed,  Early  English  or  Pointed  Style;  as 
exhibited  in  the  open  gallery  and  upper  portion 
of  the  west  front,  lower  stages  of  the  tower,  and 
north-west  turret.  And  lastly,  that  the  whole 
church  was  roofed  in,  and  finally  completed 
for  dedication,  in  A.D.  1213,  at  a time  when 
the  Early  Pointed  Style  was  in  its  zenith  and 
greatest  purity.  Reducing  these  inferences 
into  a more  simple  form  of  dates,  they  would  be 
determined  as  follows  : — The  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  church  eastward  of  the  nave,  now  de- 
stroyed—including  the  two  first  bays  of  the 
nave,  their  entire  height,  the  remaining  bays 
to  the  level  of  the  billet-moulded  string,  the 
existing  ground  bays  of  the  south  aisle,  the 
great  western  doorway,  and  interlaced  wall 
panelling  — was  erected  during  a period  ex- 
tending from  1135  to  1170,  and  may  be  termed 
Anglo-Norman.  The  other  portions  of  the 
billet-moulded  string  of  the  other  six  bays  on 
each  side  the  nave,  exclusive  of  the  clerestory 
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lights,  which  are  insertions,  between  1170  and 
1180.  The  greater  part  of  the  west  front,  the 
west  side  of  the  present  tower  to  the  level  of 
the  quatrefoil  band  on  the  same,  the  adjoining 
turret  to  the  level  of  the  columns  at  the  angles 
with  painted  arches  over,  between  1180  and 
1213.  The  tower  itself,  the  north  aisle,  a por- 
tion of  the  south  aisle,  the  screens  and  carved 
wood  work,  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles, 
the  massive  piers  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church,  all  these  are  undoubtedly  specimens 
of  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century 
termed  Perpendicular. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

The  spire  of  Iveysoe  Church  was  struck  by 
lightning  lately,  and  rent  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  a large  breach  made  over  the  win- 
dow of  the  tower. It  is  proposed  to  enlarge 

the  church  of  St.  John  Moulsham,  Chelmsford, 
by  the  projection  of  transepts,  and  of  a chancel 
with  chancel  aisles  of  corresponding  dimen- 
sions. The  estimated  cost  of  these  works,  by 
which  427  additional  seats  would  be  obtained, 
is  about  1,300/.,  of  which  nearly  300/.  remain 
to  be  raised.  An  equal  outlay  would  be  re- 
quired  for  the  completion  of  the  entire  plan  by 
the  erection  of  a tower,  a steeple,  and  two 

porches. The  works  at  Pakenham  Church 

have  been  completed,  and  the  church  is  now 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  north  and  south 
transepts,  the  latter  built  at  the  expense  of 
Lord  Calthorpe.  The  repairs  and  enlargement 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
Teulon,  architect,  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Baldiston  and  Son,  of  Ipswich,  builders,  at  a 
cost  of  1,600/.,  the  parish  providing  the  carting. 

The  restoration  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 

Cambridge,  has  progressed  so  far,  that  the 
church  was  re-opened  on  Friday  in  last  week. 
The  aim  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  architect  em- 
ployed by  Trinity  College  and  St.  Michael’s 
parish,  has  been,  we  understand,  to  restore  the 
fabric,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  to  what  it  was 
originally.  The  roof  has  been  rebuilt  of  oak, 
with  kingposts,  &c.  It  is  covered  with  Colley 
Weston  slates,  and  surmounted  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  with  crosses  of  the  Decorated  style. 
The  piers  and  foundations  of  the  building  have 
been  under-pinned  where  necessary.  The  pil- 
lars, where  mutilated  by  galleries,  pews,  and 
tablets,  have  been  restored,  as  well  as  the  mul- 
lions  of  the  windows,  mouldings,  string- 
courses, throughout  the  church;  the  walls  re- 
plastered, and  the  accumulated  paint  and 
whitewash  scraped  off.  Arches  resting  on 
massive  buttresses  have  been  thrown  across 
the  north  and  south  aisles,  to  support  the  large 
chancel  arch,  the  piers  of  which  were  consi- 
dered insecure.  The  flooring  has  been  exca- 
vated, filled  in  with  concrete,  and  ventilated, 
the  church  warmed  with  hot  water,  and 
the  churchyard  lowered  to  the  basement 
moulding  of  the  building.  The  east  window 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  size  and  glazed 
with  ground  glass,  while  the  west  has  been 
opened  up  by  the  removal  of  the  organ  gal- 
lery. The  tower  has  been  also  thrown  open, 
and  the  whole  church  has  been  repewed  in 
carved  oak.  Many  other  minor  restorations  have 
been,  and  are  still  being,  effected  by  Messrs. 
Quinsee  and  Attack,  the  builders.  The  carving 

was  done  by  Mr.  Rattee. A new  Wesleyan 

Chapel  has  been  opened  at  Eaton  Socon.  It 
is  in  the  Norman  style,  and  adapted  for  300 
persons,  according  to  the  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Jubb,  of  Eaton,  builder* 1. St.  Nicholas’s 

Church,  Nottingham,  has  been  partially  re- 
stored and  cleaned. The  new  church  of 

Liandilo  has  been  opened  for  divine  worship. 
The  cost  of  rebuilding  was  above  4,000/., 
more  than  one-third  of  which  Lord  Dynevor 

and  his  family  contributed. -Extensive  al- 

teraj^ons  have  been  made  in  St.  Peter’s 

church,  Eldad,  Plymouth. The  Wesleyan 

chapel  at  Oldham  has  been  enlarged,  and 
fronted  in  the  Doric  style,  on  a plan  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Leeds,  architect : sittings  in- 
creased from  800  to  1,200. 


Industrial  School,  Plasket. — We  are 
informed  that,  in  reply  to  the  advertisement  for 
designs,  for  St.  George’s  Industrial  School, 
proposed  to  be  built  at  Plasket,  Essex,  for 
350  children,  the  guardians  received  on 
Tuesday  last  fifty-six  sets  of  designs,  with 
estimates  ranging  from  4,500/.  to  27,000/. 
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[Opt.  26,  1850. 


DESIGN  FOR  A FIRE-PROOF  PUBLIC 
ABATTOIR. 

Public  attention  being  turned  at  this  mo- 
ment to  the  provision  of  abattoirs,  we  are  led 
to  give  illustrations  of  a design  for  a fire-proof 
abattoir  which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Gooch  in  competition  to  the  Islington  Cattle 
Market  Company,*  and  which,  although  not 
selected  for  reward,  appears  to  have  been 
generally  commended.  We  give  a block  plan, 
with  references;  a transverse  and  longitudinal 
section,  and  the  designer’s  own  particulars. 

The  plan  proposed  is  supposed  to  be  large 
enough  to  kill  and  store  all  the  meat  that  may 
be  required  for  the  supply  of  London,  taking 
into  consideration  the  quantity  killed  in  the 
private  slaughter-houses  and  the  dead  meat 
sent  up  from  the  country.  The  four  large 
divisions  with  yards  and  lairs  adjoining  are 
for  bullocks,  two  divisions  for  sheep,  one  for 
calves,  and  one  for  pigs,  with  a lair  in  each 
yard,  fitted  up  with  mangers,  racks,  water  and 
other  troughs  complete.  The  lairs  to  be  paved 
with  two  courses  of  tile  flat  paving  in  cement, 
with  a fall  into  yard,  and  ventilated  from  the 
front  with  perforated  iron  panel-work  built  in 
the  window  openings.  The  yards  to  be  paved 
with  granite  paving,  with  a fall  for  drainage 
to  the  centre.  The  store  above  the  lairage  is 
supported  on  the  inside  by  iron  columns. 

In  the  slaughter-houses  either  sideways  or 
across,  bullocks  may  be  killed,  but  for  private 
individuals  killing  their  own  meat,  they  would 
be  best  fitted  up  in  divisions,  with  a door  into 
each  from  yard,  allowing  a space  of  about 
12  feet  G inches  square  each  man  to  kill  at  cross 
corners  : these  are  fitted  up  with  double  blood 
tanks,  to  allow  of  killing  on  each  side  of 
the  posts  that  form  the  divisions  upon  any 
great  emergency,  but  this  would  seldom  be 
required.  These  divisions  to  be  numbered. 
Hot  and  cold  water  to  be  laid  on  to  each 
division,  and  a small  crane  with  proper  tackle 
fixed  in  each.  The  meat,  when  dressed,  to  be 
sent  by  a railway  over  head  to  the  lifting- 
room,  and  taken  away  from  the  steam  of  the 
slaughter-house,  immediately  it  is  finished,  to 
the  store  above. 

There  is  asmall  four-wheel  carriage  connected 
with  a bar  in  the  centre,  from  which  will  drop  a 
wrought-iron  swivel  brace  bracket,  with  hook 
at  end  to  turn  right  and  left,  to  take  the 
bullocks  from  any  division  from  the  crane  to 
the  railway.  The  carriage,  with  the  bullock, 
to  be  pulled  along  by  a twisted  copper  rope,  so 
that  the  meat  need  not  be  handled  at  all ; and, 
by  using  one  of  the  new  patent  cranes,  that 
weighs  at  the  same  time  it  lifts,  the  weight  of 
each  bullock,  &c.  could  be  ascertained  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  considerably  less  trouble. 
Each  end  of  the  slaughter-houses,  with  one  of 
the  hide  or  skin  rooms,  can  be  used  for  the 
offal.  The  blood-tanks  to  be  made  with  small 
drain  from  bottom,  and  plug  and  chain  similar 
to  a wash-hand  hasin,  to  be  used  for  cleaning 
out  the  same.  Gutta  percha  stoppers  to  fit 
the  surface  channel,  to  turn  the  blood  into  the 
tank,  to  be  provided  for  each  tank.  The  win- 
dows to  be  formed  with  louvre  boards,  and  the 
walls  throughout  rendered  with  Keene’s 
cement,  and  trowelled  to  a smooth  surface. 
Floors  are  paved  with  York  stone,  jointed  in 
cement,  with  a proper  fall  to  surface  drains. 
The  other  slaughter-houses,  for  sheep,  calves, 
and  pigs,  will  require  but  little  fitting-up  dif- 
ferent to  the  above  description,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  railway,  which  will  be  suspended 
from  the  iron  girders  that  support  the  floor 
above,  and  a blood-tank  put  in  every  division 
between  the  two  iron  girders,  and  no  posts 
will  be  required  as  to  slaughter-houses  for 
bullocks. 

The  store-houses  are  carried  over  all  the 
slaughter-houses  and  lairs  below  (with  the 
exception  of  the  lair  next  the  market,  which 
can  be  carried  up  if  required).  The  floor  is 
formed  of  three  courses  of  tiles,  bedded  in 
cement,  supported  on  small  iron  girders, 
resting  on  each  wall,  with  small  wrought-iron 
bars  running  from  girder  to  girder,  as  shown 
in  sections. 

The  floors  are  laid  to  a proper  fall  to  the  va- 
rious gratings,  to  carry  off  the  water  to  drains 
below.  Each  store  is  fitted  up  with  a railway 
along  the  centre  from  end  to  end,  supported 
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from  light  girders,  to  convey  the  meat  from 
any  division  required,  which  can  be  continued 
round  the  outside  stores.  The  stores  can  be 
divided  off  from  girder  to  girder,  with  light 
iron  bars,  leaving  a 5 -feet  passage  along  the 
centre,  enclosed  in  the  front  with  iron  gate, 
lock  and  key. 

Hot  and  cold  water  to  be  laid  on  to  each 
division,  and  to  be  fitted  up  with  dresser,  top 
rails,  and  hooks  for  meat,  and  such  other  con- 
veniences as  may  be  required.  The  windows 
to  be  filled  in  with  perforated  zinc,  with  inside 
louvre  boards  to  shut  out  frost.  The  roofs  are 
formed  with  tile  arches,  with  ventilators  filled 
in  with  perforated  zinc,  and  shutters  to  keep  out 
frost,  running  the  whole  length  of  roofs,  as 
shown  in  sections.  Two  or  three  doors  to  be 
made  in  every  wing,  to  allow  the  butchers  to  re- 
ceive their  meat  into  their  carts  in  the  yards  be- 
low. The  rotunda  is  the  centre  of  communica- 
tion from  every  wing,  with  a landing  all  round ; 
also  a small  side  staircase,  leading  to  an  upper 
gallery,  with  easy  access  to  any  of  the  roofs. 
The  dome  is  turned  four  tiles  in  thickness.  The 
walls  tied  in  by  iron  rods,  with  a suspension 
rod  from  the  centre  of  top,  and  a circular  iron 
frame  to  receive  top  of  dome.  The  upper  part 
is  a ventilator.  A residence  is  provided  for  a 
resident  superintendent  or  inspector,  who  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  abattoir.  There  are  also 
four  offices,  and  if  the  officers  are  required  to 
sleep  on  the  premises  it  can  easily  be  arranged. 
The  cost  would  be  from  15,000/.  to  20,000/. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

On  Wednesday,  the  23rd,  there  was  a gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Com- 
missioners with  the  Royal  Commissioners  at 
Westminster,  to  consider  how  best  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  the  returns  made,  when  150 
gentlemen  attended,  representing  a large 
amount  of  intelligence  and  knowledge. 
Amongst  the  matters  wherein  deficiencies  at 
present  exist  may  be  mentioned  door-springs, 
japanning,  buhl  work  (what  is  Clerkenwell 
about  ?),  iron,  maps  and  charts,  and  orna- 
mental papers.  A large  model  of  the  build- 
ing was  exhibited,  in  which,  as  we  fancy  will 
be  the  case  in  execution,  the  extra  height  of 
the  transept  produces  an  unsatisfactory  effect. 

Opportunities  will  he  afforded  for  shewing 

pavements,  parquetry  works,  fountains,  ceil- 
ings, and  other  similar  objects,  in  preparation 
for  the  Exhibition,  as  parts  of  the  decorations 
of  the  building.  The  spaces,  which  may  be 
filled  with  scagliola,  cement,  and  other  wall  de- 
corations, will  be  14  feet  high,  with  semi-circular 
heads,  and  8 feet  wide.  Parties  wishing  to 
exhibit  decorative  railings  may  obtain  the 
necessary  information  by  applying  to  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee. Amongst  the  specimens 

from  Ceylon  will  be  a fine  collection  of  Singha- 
lese carvings. -The  commissioners  will  sup- 
ply steam-power  to  exhibitors  gratuitously. 

The  building  is  being  proceeded  with  rapidly, 
and  offers  several  points  of  construction,  which 

shall  have  our  attention  in  a short  time. 

Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  have  published  a 
very  large  coloured  lithograph  of  the  building, 
the  best  yet  issued.  The  shop-windows  are 
now  filled  with  views  of  this  structure,  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes;  the  majority  of  which,  by  the 
way,  have  evidently  been  copied  from  the  view 
we  gave. 


ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  (Limerick)  are  about 
erecting  a more  extensive  building  than  the 
present  one  for  the  accommodation  of  orphans. 

The  report  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemans,  engineer 

to  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, states  that  the  works  on  the.  extension 
line  to  Galway  are  progressing  rapidly ; from 
8,000  to  9,000  men  have  been  in  constant  em- 
ployment during  the  summer.  The  cost  of 
working  the  line  is  expected  to  be  about 
11,500/.  A locomotive  engine  is  at  present 
working  on  the  line  at  Athlone.  The  large 
bridges  over  the  river  Luck  and  the  estuary  at 
Lough  Atalia  are  in  a forward  state  of  pro- 
gress. The  bridge  over  the  river  Shannon  is 
also  being  erected  : it  consists  of  eight  piers,  10 
feet  wide;  in  the  centre  is  a bay  10  feet  span, 
with  bays  on  either  side  of  43  feet  span ; two 
larger  bays  of  165  feet  in  width,  with  seg- 
mental lattice-work,  are  at  each  side  of  the 
latter ; and  between  these  and  the  abutments 


are  bays  about  43  feet  span. The  Drainage 

Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
have  for  the  last  twelve  months  employed  300 
or  400  men  in  erecting  an  embankment  from 
the  town  of  Youglial  to  the  extensive  wooden 
bridge  crossing  the  Blackwater,in  the  execution 
of  which  work  many  obstacles  had  to  be  over- 
come in  consequence  of  the  volume  of  water 
within  the  embankment  and  the  pressure  of 
the  sea  from  without.  The  embankment, 
2,303  yards  in  length,  encloses  a triangular 
area  of  250  acres,  the  land  being  at  one  side, 
and  the  causeway  to  the  bridge  at  the  other. 
It  is  6 feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  on  the  outer 
side  a retaining  wall  of  heavy  stonework  is 
erected.  After  having  partially  yielded  several 
times,  the  works  are  at  length  secure,  and  the 
water  will  be  let  off  through  a floodgate.  The 
original  estimate  for  this  work  was  8,811/.  5s. 
On  the  31st  of  December  last  9,432/.  3s.  id. 
were  expended,  and  the  estimate  for  its  com- 
pletion was  3,690/.  Mr.  Patrick  Larkin,  C.E., 
is  superintending  the  execution  of  the  works. 
The  drainage  of  the  Glyde  and  Doo  dis- 
tricts is  rapklly  progressing  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Robert  Manning,  C.E. : 
about  1,000  hands  are  employed  in  the  dis- 
trict.  -The  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 

cation have  lately  advertised  for  the  erection  of 
a district  model  school  at  Galway,  according 

to  plans  by  their  architect. The  front 

building  of  the  workhouse  at  Oute rat'd  has 
been  lately  burnt. The  Poor-Law  Commis- 

sioners are  about  building  a new  workhouse  at 
Croom,  co.  Limerick,  according  to  the  plans 

prepared  by  their  architect. A lighthouse 

is  in  the  course  of  construction  at  Kinsale- 
head,  to  supersede  the  present  light  on  the  old 
head.  The  new  tower  will  be  on  a more  pro- 
minent sea  point  than  the  present. 


PASSAGE  OF  WATER  THROUGH  PIPES. 

The  explanation  of  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Ryde,  places  the  question  of  the  flow  of 
water  through  pipes,  &c.,  in  a greater  dilemma 
than  ever. 

Hawksley’s  formula?,  he  must  be  aware,  have 
been  often  condemned,  by  certain  parties,  as 
exhibiting  something  like  one- third  less  results 
than  their  practice  dictates,  and  yet,  according 
to  Mr.  Ryde’s  explanation,  the  practical  expe- 
riments of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  serve 
rather  to  corroborate  Hawksley’s  calculations, 
as  well  as  those  of  Beardmore  subsequently 
made,  and  which  approximate  very  closely  to 
those  of  Hawksley. 

All  that  appears,  then,  to  have  been  established 
by  the  expensive  experiments  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Commissioners  of  Sewers  is  that  a main 
pipe,  with  five  junctions  at  intervals,  discharges 
a greater  quantity  of  water  than  without  them, 
a fact  very  well  known  before  to  hydraulic  en- 
gineers, for  this  simple  reason,  that  by  the 
increase  of  hydraulic  pressure  you  increase  the 
flow  of  water  in  certain  ratios. 

That  Mr.  Ryde’s  reasoning  and  explanation 
differ  from  several  authorities  will  appear 
evident  by  a few  extracts  from  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Health  on  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply.  At  page  173,  Mr.  Medhurst  states,  as 
the  results  of  some  experiments  he  had  been 
directed  to  make,  that  a 6-inch  pipe,  with  an 
inclination  of  1 in  100,  will  discharge  63^ 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  ( not  a tuord 
about  junctions),  while  the  result,  according  to 
Hawksley’s  formulae,  is  only  40^  cubic  feet 
per  minute  (Beardmore’s,  41*6).  Again,  he 
states  a 4-inch  pipe  gave  23  cubic  feet,  the 
formulae  only  14'7  cubic  feet  (Beardmore’s,  15). 
Again,  he  states  a 3-inch  pipe  gave  II3  cubic 
feet,  the  formulae  7 0 cubic  feet  (Beardmore’s, 
7*3).  . , . 

In  the  next  page  he  states  that  a 6 -inch  pipe, 
with  a fall  of  1 in  800,  gives,  by  Hawksley’s 
Tables,  14‘2  cubic  feet  per  minute  (Beard- 
more’s, 14'3),  while  his  own  experiments  pro- 
duced the  result  of  47‘2  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Phillips,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  Commissioners,  1847  (page  57 
of  report),  states  that  Hawksley’s  formulae 
for  town  drainage  give  sizes  from  three-and-a- 
half  to  five  times  greater  than  he  found  neces- 
sary in  practice.  In  this  opinion  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  Austin,  Roe,  Ranger, 
and  others. 

I am  quite  aware  that  all  that  is  known  upon 
the  subject  of  the  discharge  of  fluids  through 
pipes,  &c.,  are  the  deductions  drawn  from  the 
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theories  and  experiments  of  Eytelwein,  Prony, 
Dubuat,  Genieys,  Young,  Smeaton,  Leslie, 
and  others,  and  latterly  by  Hawkesley,  Beard- 
more,  and  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  all  with  pure  water  through  pipes, 
&c.;but  Mr.  Ryde  must  not  tell  me  that  highly 
concentrated  sewage,  containing  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  will  flow  as 
freely  and  without  obstruction  through  pipes 
or  sewers  as  pure  water,  because  my  experience 
has  long  convinced  me  to  the  contrary.  This 
simple  fact,  it  appears,  is  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Hale  in  his  communication  to  the  Mechanics’ 
Magazine,  wherein  he  says,  “ The  conclusion 
arrived  at  is,  that  the  requisite  sizes  of  the 
drains  can  be  determined  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes,  as  an  important  circum- 
stance has  to  be  considered  in  providing  for 
the  deposition  of  solid  matter,  which  disad- 
vantageously  alters  the  form  of  the  aqueduct, 
and  contracts  the  waterway.” 

He  further  says,  “ It  should  be  mentioned, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  6-inch  pipe  which  dis- 
charged 75  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  length 
being  100  feet,  the  lateral  streams  had  a velo- 
city given  to  them  of  a few  feet  per  second, 
although  he  does  not  mention  what  that  velocity 
was,  which  would  have  a sensible  effect  on  the 
volume  of  water  discharged;  and  thejunctions,” 
he  says  (five  in  number),  “ were  placed  at  an 
angle  of  35  degrees  with  the  main  line  of 
pipe.” 

I do  not  think  that  experiments  that  were 
conducted  under  such  arbitrary  rules  and 
regulations  can  be  considered  very  trust- 
worthy as  data,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  ever-varying  general  principles  and 
systems  of  town  drainage.  Baylis. 


WIDENING  OF  CHANCERY  LANE. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Chancery-lane,  to  whom 
the  public  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a deter- 
mined endeavour  to  improve  the  opening,  has 
published  in  form  of  a pamphlet  what  has 
been  recently  written  on  this  subject  in  the  daily 
papers  and  The  Builder.  We  have  had  a 
view  of  the  present  state  of  things  at  this  nar- 
row bottle  neck,  as  the  Daily  News  has  gra- 
phically described  it ; and  certainly  there  is  no- 
thing more  wonderful  in  the  disproportionate 
issues  from  a conjuror’s  bottle,  than  the  dis- 
emboguementof  cabs  and  omnibusses  through 
this  narrow  strait.  The  present  opportunity 
of  abating  such  a nuisance  could  not  have 
been  more  favourable,  though  it  had  been 
purchased  expressly  for  the  purpose  at  an  ex- 
pense of  30,000/.  or  40,000/.,  as  such  an  open- 
ing will  certainly  cost  hereafter,  if  the  present 
opportunity  be  not  seized  on,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  in  order  to  effect  the  same  improvement 
now  at  less  than  a twentieth  part  of  that  cost. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  west  side  of  the 
lane  is  that  which  ought  to  be  widened,  and 
not  the  east,  the  corner  of  which  is  at  present 
cleared  for  building ; but  besides  the  evident 
fact  that  a widening  of  both  sides  is  desirable, 
there  is  a good  reason  why  the  east  side  in 
particular  ought  to  be  widened  and  rounded 
off.  It  will  be  found  that  the  main  bulk  of 
the  traffic  is  in  omnibusses,  cabs,  &c.,  the 
usual  route  of  which  tends  all  to  the  east  in  is- 
suing from  the  lane  into  Holborn,  Gray’s-inn- 
lane,  &c. ; and  vice  versa , it  is  chiefly  those 
vehicles  just  before  chocked  up  in  Middle- 
row,  Holborn,  which  press  into  the  lane  on  the 
east  side.  Here,  then,  there  is  urgent  reason 
to  widen  and  round  off  the  street  at  the  very 
spot  now  cleared ; and  as  for  the  additional 
couple  of  houses . if  such  rubbish  merit 
so  respectable  a title,  that  would  require  also 
to  be  set  back  or  refronted,  they  are  already 
in  a perfectly  ruinous  state,  as  officially  re- 
ported on,  and  one  of  them  has  a shore  as  an 
ornamental  pillar  in  the  middle  of  its  one  pair 
front,  besides  two  or  three  more  behind.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  lately  addressed  the  benchers  of 
the  Society  of  Lincoln’s-inn  individually,  and 
Prince  Albert,  as  their  chief,  upon  the  subject, 
but  it  will  not  be  till  the  2nd  proximo  that  an 
official  opportunity  occurs  for  its  considera- 
tion. It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
not  be  then  too  late.  We  willingly  paid  a 
tribute  to  Lord  Radnor’s  liberality  in  giving 
up  a small  area  at  the  hack  of  one  of  the 
houses  ; but  we  regret  to  find  it  said  that 
“He  refused  to  treat  with  the  Commissioners 
for  the  ground  previous  to  the  lease  being  re- 
newed, and  until  he  had  secured  his  im- 


proved ground-rent,  and  increased  the  value 
of  the  ground  in  the  lessee’s  estimation,  and 
to  the  public  500/.  to  2,500/.,  and  per- 
petuated a nuisance  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  remove  without  injuring  himself  or  his 
successors,  for  the  Paving  Board  would  cheer- 
fully have  paid  full  value  for  the  ground,  so 
that  instead  of  a boon  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  a bone  of  contention.”  It  is  only  eight 
feet  of  ground  in  front  of  a single  tenement, 
tapering  off  from  one  or  two  more,  that  is 
wanted  to  convert  a single-wheel  way  into  a 
double  one  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
street,  and  although  the  principal  lessee  has 
been  advised  to  ask  2,000/.  for  the  whole, 
or  850/.  for  the  half  of  it,  doubtless  the 
sum  offered  by  the  paving  commissioners, — 
namely,  750/.  for  the  whole, — would  be  found 
to  go  great  way  towards  the  sum  that  would 
ultimately  be  accepted.  It  will  be  a lasting 
disgrace  to  more  than  one  party  if  so  pitiful  a 
sum  by  comparison  with  such  a benefit  should 
not  be  realized  without  more  ado.  A week  of 
further  delay  and  it  may  be  too  late,  even  with 
increased  resources.  Why  Lord  Radnor 
should  not  do  it  all  himself  for  the  mere  self- 
interested  improvement  of  his  own  valuable 
property  in  this  lane,  let  alone  the.  public 
benefit,  it  is  hard  to  see  : an  enlightened  self- 
interest  would  certainly  prompt  such  an 
issue.* 


MEMS.  PROVINCIAL. 

Plans  are  about  to  be.  got  for  a market  at 

Clifton. The  Birmingham  Gas  and  Coke 

Company,  and  the  Birmingham  and  Stafford- 
shire Gas  Company,  have  announced  reduc- 
tions of  price  in  their  gas,  the  new  prices,  from 
January  next,  to  range  from  5s.  6d.  to  3s.  Gd. 
with  five  per  cent,  discount  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. Since  the  previous  reductions  there 
has  been  “ an  increasing  consumption  of  gas,” 

as  acknowledged  by  both  companies. The 

Salford  guardians  propose  to  build  a new 

workhouse. The  ratepayers  of  the  township 

of  Pendleton,  Manchester,  are  memorialising 
the  magistrates  in  favour  of  the  erection  of  a 
new  bridge  over  the  Irwell,  in  place  of  the 
present  suspension-bridge. — —A  chimney  at 
Stockport,  85  yards  in  height,  was  recently 
struck  by  lightning,  and  one  of  the  angles 
from  the  top  downwards,  about  20  to  25  yards, 

“cut  off  as  with  a chisel.” The  Liverpool 

United  Gas  Company  have  had  a spacious  new 
building  for  offices,  workshops,  &c.,  erected 
by  Messrs.  Haigh,  of  London-road.  It  is  in 
the  Venetian  style,  and  presents  to  Newington 
a frontage  of  108  feet.  This  facade  is  divided 
into  two  heights,  the  lower  portion  being  rus- 
ticated work  at  the  ends,  and  the  centre  part 
forming  an  arcade  of  seven  divisions,  receding 
nearly  six  feet.  The  arcade  pilasters  are 
oblong  on  the  plan,  sunk  on  the  flanks,  having 
moulded  bases,  capitals,  arcliivolts,  and  key- 
stones. The  centre,  slightly  projecting,  is 
carried  up  two  stories  in  height,  and  receives 
the  masonry  of  the  upper  windows,  with  co- 
lumns, pilasters,  entablature.  See.  The  block 
of  the  building  is  finished  with  a stone 
cornice.  The  three  centre  divisions  of  the 
arcade  form  the  entrance  into  the  interior 
by  a flight  of  steps  continued  in  front  of 
these  divisions.  This  approach,  and  the  area 
in  front,  are  protected  by  a dwarf  fence  wall 
of  stone,  perforated  for  the  admission  of  light 
to  the  basement,  and  completed  with  orna- 
mental iron  balustrades.  Stone  pillars  are  in- 
troduced into  this  fence  wall  for  lamp  sup- 
porters.  A movement  is  in  progress  for  the 

formation  of  a new  market  at  Hulme. Both 

of  the  Leeds  gas  companies  intend  reducing 

the  price  of  their  gas  from  5s.  to  4s.  6d. 

At  Darlington,  the  bridge  across  the  Skerne, 
leading  to  the  new  park,  is  now  finished,  and 
the  committee  have  offered  a premium  for  the 
best  design  for  laying  out  the  grounds,  about 
20  acres  in  extent.  The  baths,  too,  are  making 
rapid  progress,  the  contracts  for  the  remainder 

of  the  works  having  been  let. The  Small 

Tenements  Rating  Bill,  says  the  Gateshead 
Observer,  has  raised  the  valuation  of  the  Monk- 
wearmouth  Shore  from  8,477/.  to  15,344/.,  and 
reduced  the  rate  from  15d.  in  the  pound  to  8d. 
A school  for  boys  and  girls  has  been 

* A circumstance  which  has  since  transpired,  namely, 
that  a former  paving  board  had  been  negociated  with  by 
Lord  Radnor  for  a portion  of  the  ground,  but  could  not 
entertain  the  application  on  account  of  the  expense,  would 
seem  to  require  notice  ; but  it  very  little,  if  at  all,  affects 
tho  force  of  what  we  have  now  said. 


completed  at  Layer  Breton,  Essex,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wooding  Sutton, 
the  rector,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Watson, 
architect;  together  with  a master’s  and  ma- 
tron’s house,  play-shed,  &c.  The  style  is  that 
of  Tudor  Domestic  architecture.  The  school 
has  an  open  timber  roof,  stained  and  varnished ; 
the  walls  of  Portland  cement,  jointed;  and  it  is 
heated  by  the  pyro-pneumatic  stove-grate.  A 
sufficient  space  of  ground  is  attached  and 
planted,  with  space  for  a gymnasium,  enclosed 
in  front  by  an  open  ornamental  wall,  piers,  &c. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  appears  to 
be  already  in  advent.  “Just  now,”  says 
Aris's  Gazette,  “ there  are  no  prices : it 
is  useless  any  longer  to  conceal  the  fact— the 
iron  trade  is  in  a most  deplorable  state — the 
work  of  ruin  has  been  going  on  for  months  to 
an  extent  not  hitherto  dreamt  of ; and,  unless 
something  speedily  be  done,  or  some  change 
take  place,  the  perilous  condition  of  some  most 
respectable  concerns  is  such,  as  to  place  them 
beyond  redemption.  In  this  district  the  make 
for  months  past  has  been  comparatively  trifling, 
and  the  only  hope  for  it  now  is  to  put  a very 
large  additional  number  of  furnaces  out  of 
blast : the  extent  to  which  this  will  spread 
misery  and  pauperism  amongst  the  improvident 
workmen  it  is  nlmost  impossible  to  estimate. 
The  Welsh  masters  will  go  on  producing  until 
a sterner  power  compel  them  to  hold  their 
hand.  The  mischief  already  done  in  Scotland 
is  so  great  that  the  final  catastrophe  cannot  be 
very  far  distant:  the  production  goes  on  with 
almost  unmeasured  pace : the  price  of  the  com- 
modity has  been  as  continually  declining  ; and 
the  amount  of  the  overdrawn  banking  accounts 
is  said  to  be  enormous.  A very  general  report 
is  current  that  a single  house  in  Scotland  is  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  for  liabilities  to  the  extent 
of  no  less  than  800,000/.  With  such  a type  of 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  iron  trade,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  predict  what  disasters  are  at 
hand.”  Thus  it  ever  is:  the  Staffordshire  masters 
would  have  the  Welsh  and  the  Scotch  to  give 
up  the  ruinous  contest  : lately  the  Welsh 
wished  the  Staffordshire  to  do  so.  Every  one 
looks  to  his  neighbours  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief.  But  it  is  a fact,  seemingly,  that  a 
mad  increase  of  activity  is  being  displayed  in 
South  Wales  : works  closed  for  four  years  are 
being  reopened  : increased  numbers  of  men 
have  already  been  employed,  surveys  under- 
taken, tramways  formed,  fresh  levels  opened, 
pits  aired  and  ventilated  ! As  for  the  last  of 
these  operations,  there  need  be  no  hurry  : there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  ventilate  and  air  the 
pits  : tramways  out  of  all  this  mess  are  much 
more  necessary  : so  are  rational  surveys  of  the 
present  and  prospective  state  of  things,  and 
levelling  of  a very  fresh  and  new  description 
indeed.  The  bond  of  brotherhood  by  which 
the  masters  professed  to  be  united  at  quarterly 
meeting  time  has  been  also  rent  asunder  in  the 
general  dissolution,  or  rather  the  nominal  price 
system  is  now  fully  and  freely  acknowledged 
to  have  been  but  a rope  of  sand.  “ For  a con- 
siderable time  past,”  says  the  Birmingham 
Journal,  “the  impression  has  been  very  general 
that  the  official  declaration  of  prices  made  at 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  ironmasters  was 
a mere  formality,  not  binding  upon  those  con- 
senting to  these  rates,  but  a convenient  maxi- 
mum from  which  discounts  might  be  made 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  seller,  or 
any  other  modifying  circumstance.  * * * The 
absence  of  any  definite  result  at  the  late  meet- 
ings, and  the  issue  of  a circular  by  Messrs. 
Thorneycroft,  on  Monday  last,  have  completely 
broken  l\\e  prestige  which  attached  to  formal 
agreements  about  prices.”  That  prestige  was 
broken  long  ago.  At  a time  when  the  quarterly 
dicta  were  quoted  by  every  one  as  unquestion- 
able authority,  and  when  the  masters  were  in 
the  height  of  their  imperious  prosperity,  we 
steadily  exposed  the  hollow  humbug  of  the 
system,  and  we  may  modestly  claim  the  merit 
of  having  alone  broken  the  prestige  of  such 
“ nominal  ” prices.  But  latterly  we  ceased  to 
war  with  those  who  came  to  rank  with  the 
unfortunate:  our  purpose  was  accomplished 
when  the  overweening  conceit  of  a most  “ram- 
pagious  ” imperium  in  imperio  was  taken  out  of 
it.  It  is  now  rumoured  that  the  reduction  an- 
nounced by  Messrs.  Thorneycroft,  of  10s.  a-ton, 
with  10s.  additional  on  commission,  “ is  the 
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commencement  of  a general  reduction  by  the 
large  houses,  with  a view  to  limit  the  sales 
effected  by  small  makers.”  Yes  : the  “ small 
makers  ” were  ever  a thorn  in  the  sides  of  the 
“ great  masters,”  and  thus  it  now  is  that  the 
great  masters  are  to  he  a deadly  thorn  in  the 
vitals  of  the  small  and  helpless,  and  that,  as  we 
lately  said,  “ the  weakest  will  go  to  the  wall, 
and  the  longest  purse  prevail.” 


WIDE  ESTIMATING. 

The  following  is  a list  of  tenders  received 
on  Thursday  last  hy  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Conveyance  Company,  for  new  sta- 
bling for  200  horses,  viz.,  twenty  stables  each 
for  ten  horses,  and  all  exactly  similar,  to  he 
built  at  the  Westbourne  Park,  Paddington, 
under  Mr.  Pink,  architect.  The  work  con- 
sists of  merely  plain  brickwork,  &c.,  and  the 
buildings  only  in  part  two  stories  high  ; and 
therefore  one  would  imagine  the  value  of  the 
work  could  be  arrived  at  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  especially  as  all  the  parties  had  the 
same  quantities.  Behold  the  result ! A. 


Jay  and  Co £6,333 

Hughes  and  Co 5,210 

Hayward 5,199 

G.  Bird  5,129 

T.  Wilson  4,718 

It.  Thomas 4,075 


Pray  publish  in  your  next  paper  the  following 
tenders  for  repairs  of  two  houses,  Hanway- 
street,  for  Mr.  Prowse  : — 

For  boarding  and 
slating  roof. 


Potter 

.£149 

10  ..  . 

£25 

Roper  and  Son. 

97 

10  ..  . 

25 

Smith  and  Son  . 

. 79 

10  .. . 

14 

Subscriber. 


The  highest  and  lowest  tenders  for  general 
repair  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel  and  premises, 
City-road,  Mr.  Pocock,  architect,  were — 


Pickering  £ 560 

Higgs 309 

What  is  to  be  done  ? B. 


|Mi0rcUanea. 

The  Sculpture  of  the  West  End  of 
Wells  Cathedral. — In  the  nine  tiers  of 
sculpture  (says  Professor  Cockerell  in  a letter 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Somerset  Ar- 
chitectural Society)  we  have,  first,  nearest  the 
ground,  the  foundation  of  all,  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles, — “The  glorious  company  of  the  Apos- 
tles praise  Thee.”  In  the  second,  the  Angels, 
— “To  Thee  all  Angels  cry  aloud.”  In  the 
third,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Patriarchs,  and 
the  New  Testament,  — “The  holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge 
Thee.”  The  fourth  and  fifth,  the  historical 
tiers  (so  deeply  interesting),  may  he  included 
in  this  “ Holy  Church.”  The  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  illustrate  our  belief,  “ That 
Thou  shalt  come  to  he  our  Judge,”  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Apostles  and  the  nine  Angels,  and 
the  Resurrection  subjects,  full  of  pathos  and 
expression.  Over  the  door  we  are  reminded — 
“When  Thou  tookest  upon  Thee  to  deliver 
man.  Thou  didst  not  abhor  the  Virgin’s 
womb.”  See  also  the  soffete  of  the  arch,  The 
Ten  Commandments.  The  historical  (a  sur- 
prising series)  will  he  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  the  learned  will  not  fail  to  recognise,  for 
example,  on  the  spiritual  side,  Ina,  the  First 
Founder;  Edward  Elder;  the  five  Archbishops 
translated  before  1200,  from  Wells  ; Brithelmus 
especially,  holding  his  Pallium,  and  yielding  it 
to  King  Edgar.  The  Bishops  of  Sherborne 
and  of  Wells.  On  the  temporal  side  Edgar, 
without  his  crown  ; Athelstan;  Alfred  in  the 
centre,  the  sun  of  this  galaxy;  Ethelfleda  with- 
drawing the  nuptial  ring  from  her  finger,  &c., 
&c. ; Edward  Confessor  ; William  the  Con- 
queror ; and  Robert  Courthose,  lifting  up  his 
cloak  to  show  you  his  short  legs.  All  these,  as 
proofs  of  identity,  together  with  the  regular 
succession  which  the  catalogue  exhibits,  and 
the  many  other  evidences  the  observer  cannot 
fail  to  acknowledge,  will,  I think,  satisfy  every 
reasonable  person  on  the  correctness  of  my 
interpretations— the  subject  of  long  and  so 
many  delightful  visits  and  contemplations  in 
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Whitechapel  Sanitary  Association. 
— A meeting  of  the  Whitechapel  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Health,  Comfort,  and 
Cleanliness  of  the  Working  Classes,  was  held 
last  week.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Champneys,  rector 
of  the  parish,  in  the  chair.  The  report  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  the  evils  arising  from  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water,  which  in  White- 
chapel would  seem  to  be  most  defective,  and 
destructive.  In  the  district,  inhabited  by 

7.000  persons,  there  were  91  courts  and  streets 
badly  paved.  A great  number  of  the  houses 
were  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for 
human  residence,  most  of  them  being  swamped 
in  heavy  rains.  Several  landlords,  however, 
had  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  society  to 
remedy  this  evil.  The  report  adverted  to  the 
frightful  state  of  the  lodging-houses  in  the 
district  — in  one  of  them  37  persons  were 
crowded  together  in  a space  of  10  feet  square 
— men,  women,  and  children,  all  nearly  naked. 
The  smell  was  intolerable,  and  to  add  to  it  a 
large  tub  of  ordure  stood  outside  the  door. 
The  Board  of  Health  state  that  700  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  is  absolutely  necessary  for  life, 
while  the  inspectors  of  prisons  allow  1,000 
cubic  feet  for  criminals ; but  these  poor  people 
had  only  20  cubic  feet  each  to  breathe  in.  The 
subject,  therefore,  demanded  the  interference 
of  Government.  The  report,  which  also  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  a qualified  parochial 
inspector,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Roads  in  France  and  England. — 
The  report  of  M.  Darcy,  divisional  inspector 
of  the  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  who  has  been  to 
England  to  obtain  information  relative  to  the 
macadamized  roads,  has  just  been  published. 
In  this  work  we  find  the  following  particulars 
relative  to  the  population,  extent  of  the  streets, 
&c.,  in  Paris  and  London  : — The  total  surface 
of  London  is  210,000,000  of  square  metres ; its 
population,  1,924,000 ; number  of  houses, 

260.000  ; extent  of  the  streets,  1,126,000 
metres;  extent  of  the  streets,  not  including  the 
foot-pavement,  6,000,000  metres ; extent  of 
the  sewers,  639,000  metres.  The  total  sur- 
face of  Paris  is  34,379,016  square  metres;  po- 
pulation, 1,053,879  ; number  of  houses,  20,526; 
extent  of  the  streets,  425,000  metres  ; surface 
of  the  streets,  exclusive  of  the  font  pavement, 

3.600.000  square  metres  ; length  of  the  sewers, 

135.000  metres  ; surface  of  the  foot-pavement, 

888.000  metres.  Thus,  in  London  every  in- 
habitant corresponds  to  a surface  of  100 
metres;  at  Paris  to  34  metres.  In  London 
the  average  of  inhabitants  for  each  house  is  7 a ; 
at  Paris,  34. 

Dover  Harbour  of  Refuge. — With  re- 
ference to  the  damage  recently  noticed  by  us, 
Lieut.  Col.  Yule,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  says, 
“ In  Volume  VIII.  of  the  Professional  Papers 
of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  I suggested 
and  afterwards  made  experiments,  to  show 
that,  for  protection  to  such  works  while  in- 
complete, if  one  spar  can  be  so  anchored,  in 
imitation  of  reeds,  as  to  resist  the  force  of 
waves,  so  can  hundreds,  or  any  number  : by 
means  of  numbers,  as  yet  indefinite,  still  water 
will  certainly  be  obtained.  The  late  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Owen  informed  me  that,  during  a 
storm  in  one  of  the  lakes  in  Canada,  he  found 
shelter  to  leeward  of  reeds.  Supposing  that 
the  necessary  number  of  spars  were  ascer- 
tained, they  might  be  placed  round  a portion 
of  tbe  wall  to  be  raised,  and  when  that  is  com- 
pleted, they  can  be  taken  up  and  anchored 
again  at  very  little  expense  around  the  site  of 
another  portion  of  wall.”  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  damage  in  the  present  instance  did 
not  affect  the  wall,  but  was  confined  to  the 
contractor’s  piles,  cranes,  and  diving-bells. 

Steam  Travelling  Cranes. — This  pro- 
blem, says  tbe  Artizan,  has  been  satisfactorily 
solved  by  Messrs.  M'Nicoll  and  Vernon,  of 
Liverpool  . One  steam  crane  has  displaced  two  of 
the  ordinary  hand  travelling  cranes,  which  em- 
ployed four  men  each.  The  following  experi- 
ment will  enable  persons  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  capabilities.  Thirteen  logs  of  timber, 
containing  1,050  cubic  feet,  were  piled  in  a 
cess  at  one  side  of  the  yard.  A plot  of  ground 
on  the  opposite  side,  100  feet  distant,  was 
cleared.  At  one  o’clock  precisely  the  crane 
started,  travelled  100  feet  to  where  the  timber 
was  lying,  hoisted  a log,  returned  to  the  place 
whence  it  started,  and  deposited  it  on  the 
ground  in  exactly  two  minutes.  It  immedi- 
ately proceeded  on  a second  journey,  and  at 
precisely  four  minutes  ten  seconds  after  one 
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o’clock  it  deposited  the  second  log.  The  re- 
maining logs  were,  one  by  one,  conveyed  over 
the  distance,  and  in  twenty-seven  minutes 
thirty  seconds  the  logs  had  been  removed  and 
piled  in  a cess  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  yard. 
The  average  weight  of  the  logs  was  30  cwt., 
the  total  weight  19i  tons,  allowing  54  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton.  The  machine  had  travelled 
2,600  feet,  or  within  forty  feet  of  half  a mile, 
for  half  the  distance  carrying  a load  of  30  cwt., 
in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  besides  having 
made  26  stoppages.  During  the  whole  of  the 
operation  only  two  persons  were  engaged, — 
the  youth  who  directed  the  machine,  and  the 
man  who  fastened  on  the  logs. 

The  Nelson  Column. — Workmen  have 
commenced  preparations  for  fixing  the  third  i 
bas-relief  illustrative  of  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  I 
Vincent,  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Nelson  column. 
How  much  longer  is  the  column  to  remain  in 
its  present  unfinished  condition  ? 

Portland  Harbour  and  Breakwater,  i 
— By  the  last  Act  of  last  session  of  Parliament,  I 
it  is  provided  that  out  of  a sum  of  20,000/.  i 
paid  for  one  of  the  harbour  estates,  1,000/.  i 
shall  be  laid  out  towards  constructing  wells, 
pumps,  and  other  works,  for  supply  of  water 
to  the  island  of  Portland.  A further  sum  of 
1,000/.  invested  for  the  Royal  Portland  Dis- 
pensary ; 4,000/.  towards  the  reduction  or 
extinction  of  tolls  on  foot  passengers  at  Port- 
land Ferry-bridge;  and  the  remainder  applied 
towards  schools,  school-buildings,  and  teachers 
in  the  island,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society. — The  opening  meeting  of 
the  present  session  took  place  on  Monday  in 
last  week,  Dr.  Shaw,  a new  president,  in  the 
chair,  when  various  gifts  were  presented,  and  I 
amongst  them,  from  the  working  classes  of  i 
Leicester,  a marble  bust  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  i 
purchased  at  a cost  of  a hundred  guineas.  , 
Mr.  Hollings  stated  that  the  archaeological  ! 
section  of  the  Society  had  uncovered  five  or  six  j 
feet  of  a Roman  pavement  in  a cherry  orchard,  i 
which  he  hoped  to  see  transferred  to  the 
Museum  : the  Society  had  voted  10/.  towards 
its  removal.  Dr.  Shaw  then  read  a paper  on  i 
“The  Character  of  the  Literary  Taste  of  the  j 
Day,”  in  which  he  deprecated  diffusiveness  of 
study  and  pursuit  as  destructive  of  everything  | 
great,  original,  or  creative  in  thought;  and  how-  j 
ever  laudable  it  was  to  popularize  knowledge,  ; 
be  was  of  opinion  that  the  results  were  rather 
imposing  than  salutary. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— 
On  the  16th  inst.  a meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Charles 
Barber  presiding.  Several  donations  to  the 
library  were  announced.  Mr.  Laker  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Curve  in  Gothic  Architecture.” 

Bedfordshire  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society. — A general  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Bedford 
Library  on  Wednesday  in  last  week.  Col.  W. 

B.  Higgins  in  the  chair.  Some  new  members 
were  elected.  The  Rev.  W.  Airy  called  atten- 
tion to  a proposal  for  the  union  of  five 
societies  for  publication  of  proceedings,  which 
the  meeting  adopted  on  his  motion.  A grant 
of  10/.  towards  the  repair  of  Dunstable  Priory 
Church  was  made.  The  report  of  the  council 
was  then  read  and  adopted,  after  which  the 
Rev.  B.  E.  Bridges  read  a continuation  of  his 
paper,  “ On  some  Distinctive  Features  of 
Christian  as  contrasted  with  Classical  Art,” 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Airy  one  “ On  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,”  illustrated  by  the 
exhibition  of  a copy  subscribed  at  Swineshead, 
at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  which  he  had 
himself  found  hidden  under  a beam  in  the  roof 
of  the  rectory-house. 

Glass-making:  Neglect  of  Work. — 

A “ gatherer  ” to  one  of  the  “ blowers  ” at 
Messrs.  Chance’s  establishment,  at  Hands- 
worth,  complained  of  short  payment  of  wages, 

1/.  16s.,  for  which  he  summoned  the  firm, 
who,  in  defence,  urged  that  he  had  been  pro- 
perly fined  for  short  work,  according  to  agree- 
ment, a circumstance  attributable  to  wilful 
neglect,  in  consequence  of  not  having  been 
promoted,  after  fifteen  years’  service,  to  be  a 
“ blower.”  The  complaint  was  dismissed. 

The  Great  Bull  from  Nineveh. — 
This  valuable  relic  of  antiquity  has  been  safely 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  in  good 
preservation,  stands  nearly  12  feet  in  height, 
and  weighs  upwards  of  six  tons. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Indurating  Plaster  of  Paris. — A correspondent  asks  how 
decorative  works  in  Plaster  of  Paris  may hest  be  indurated 
and  made  to  assume  the  aspect  of  marble. 

“Basilisk,”  “E.”  (we  are  compelled  to  refuse),  “ S.  C. 
F.,”  “ An  Old  Admirer,”  “ A Young  Lady,”  “ Messrs.  B.,” 
“Capt.  M.”  (next  week),  “P.  P."  (anonymous  opinions 
are  worth  nothing),  “E.  T.,"  “ A.  B.  C.,"  “An  Old  En- 
gineer," “ W.  H."  (very  well),  “ L.  IT.”  (next  week),  “ G. 
F.  J.,”  “T.  II.  W.,"  “ Tba,”  “S.  S."  (shall  see  the  draw- 
ing) , “ J.  G.  II.,"  “ J.  F.  W.”  (wc  are  compelled  to  refuse 
giving  addresses),  “ Zeta,”  “ S.  L.,”  “ W.  C.”  “ Tho 

Temple ; an  Essay  on  the  Forms  of  tho  Ark,  tho  Taber- 
nacle, and  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem."  By  E.  C.  Ilakewill, 
architect,  1850.  “On  the  Construction  of  Locks  and 
Keys."  By  John  Chubb,  London.  “ An  Essay  on  the 
Science  ot  Pronunciation,"  dedicated  to  her  Majesty. 
“Public  Opinion,”  (London,  King  and  Co.)  “The  Ex- 
hibition explained."  By  John  McArthur.  “ London 
Pageants."  By  J.  G.  Nichols,  F.S.A. 


NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  bo  addressed 
to  tho  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TVTEWS  ! NEWS!  NEWS  !— The  best, 

™ „°.*!£aP?s$:  and  lamest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY  LON  DON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixt  y large  columns 
of  the  Intest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  bnusbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  ns  a sample. 


The  first  ELEVEN  VOLUMES  of 

-fv  the  “CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS' JOUR- 
NAL," neatly  half  bound  iu  calf,  and  lettered,  TO  BE  SOLI)  a 
bargain.— Apply  to  Mr.  TEPPElt,  bookbinder,  46,  Southampton- 
buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


T 


NEYV  WORK  RY  SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD. 

On  1st  November,  post  8vo. 

HE  DEFENCELESS  STATE  of  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  By  Sir  FRANCIS  B.  HEAD,  Bart. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street 


Turning  in  all  its  branches  ; 

a complete  and  practical  guide  to  this  beautiful  science, 
entitled  THE  HAND-llOOK  OF  TURNING,  with  numerous 
Plates,  price  7s.  ad.,  bound,  sentpost  free. 

SAUNDERS  and  OTLEY,  Publishers,  Conduit-street, 
Hanover  square. 


Just  published,  price  Is.  fid. 

THE  TIPPETS  of  the  CANONS  ECCLE- 

S1ASTICAL,  with  illustrative  wood-cuts, 

By  G.  J.  FRENCH. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  price  6d. 

HINTS  on  the  ARRANGEMENT  of  COLOURS 

in  ANCIENT  DECORATIVE  ART,  with  some  Observations  on 
the  Theory  of  Complimentary  Colours. 

London  : GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street. 


Remarks  on  the  architecture  of 

LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL  ; with  an  Essay  towards  a 
History  of  the  Fabric. 

By  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  M.A., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  the 
“ History  of  Architecture.” 

London:  YV.  PICKERING  ; Tenby:  R.  MASON. 

HEATING  BUILDINGS  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Recently  published,  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  nume- 
rous woodcuts,  Ac.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d,  cloth. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  WARM- 

ING  BUILDINGS  by  HOT  YVATER;  on  Yrcntilation 
and  the  various  Methods  of  Distributing  Artificial  Heat,  and  their 
Effects  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology.  To  which  are  added 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Radiant  ana  Conducted  Ileat,  the 
Chemical  Constitution  of  Cool,  and  the  Combustion  of  Smoke. 

Bv  CHARLES  HOOD.  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Ac. 
WHITTAKER  and  CO..  Ave  Mnria-lane,  London  ; and  to  be  had 
of  any  bookseller. 


Preparations  in  Germany  for  the 

EXPOSITION  of  1801.— In  the  ART-JOURNAL  for  No- 
vember  will  be  found  a Tour  of  the  Editor  in  Germany,  and  a 
Report  concerning  the  state  of  the  Industrial  Ails,  and  the  pre- 
parations there  making  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

rPHE  ART-JOURNALlor  NOVEMBER 


ings  by  Wilson  and  Wilki;  in  the  VERNON  GALLERY. 


THE  following  LETTER  has  been  circulated 

by  the  Editor  of  the  ART-JOURNAL  among  the  Manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain,  tho  continent  of  Europe,  and  America  : 
Sin,- 1 beg  to  apprise  you  that  I am  now  actively  arranging  to 
report  very  fullv  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  to 
be  held  in  London  in  1851  — by  describing  and  illustrating  by  line 
Engravings  on  Wood  all  the  more  prominent  aud  meritorious 
objects  contributed  by  Manufacturers:  I design  to  issue  Supple- 
mentary Parts  (or  double  numbers)  of  tho  ART-JOURNAL,  each 
Part  to  consist  of  at  least  52  quarto  paces,  and  containing  between 
250  and  300  Engravings. 

These  Engravings  will  be  produced  without  cost  to  the  Manu- 
facturer. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  for  the  Manufacturer  to  supply  me  with 
drawings  of  the  principal  objects  he  designs  to  exhibit,  together 
with  such  information  concerning  his  establishment  ns  it  may 
benefit  him  to  communicate  ; but  it  is  essential  that  these  drawings 
be  received  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  in  order  that  they  may 
bc”'  respects  worthily  executed  aud  carefully  printed. 

. these  illustrated  Reports  have  been  issued  with  THE 

ART  JOURNAL,  they  will  be  collected  into  n Volume,  which 
Volume  will  contain  probably  more  than  a Thousand  Engravings, 
and  bccomc-os  a Catalogue  of  its  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
contents— a permanent  record  of  the  Exhibition,  aud  a key  to  the 
most  meritorious  Manufactures  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

1 have  already  visited  the  several  States  of  Germany,  and  am 
about  to  visit  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France,  aud  other  countries, 
sn  order  that  these  Reports  may  he  as  perfect  as  possible. 

If  you  will  be  so  good— with  as  little  delay  as  your  convenience 
will  permit— to  communicate  with  me  on  this  subject,  you  will 
essentially  forward  my  plan,  aud  enable  me  to  do  justice  to  your 
productions  by  obtaining  Engravings  of  them  in  time  to  secure 
.accuracy  of  copy  and  delicacy  of  finish.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that 
none  of  the  Engravings  will  appear  until  the  1st  May,  1851. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  faithful  Servant. 

TI1E  EDITOR  OF  THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


Exhibition  of  the  works  of 

INDUSTRY  of  all  NATIONS,  1851. -Messrs.  DAY  and 
SON,  Lithographers  to  tlicIQueen,  beg  to  announce  the  publication 
of  a large  and  beautiful ly  executed  Print,  in  Treble-tinted  Litho- 
graphy. of  the  GREAT  BUILDING  for  the  EXHIBITION  of 
1851.  Size,  38  iu.  by  13  in.  On  paper,  45  iu.  by  23  in.  The  View  is 
Lithographed  from  Drawings  made  by  Messrs.  DAY  and  SON,  for 
Messrs.  FOX,  HENDERSON,  aud  Co.,  the  contractors  for  the 
building  ; and  is  au  identical  copy  of  the  presentation  proofs  issued 
by  those  gentlemen. 

Price,  in  Treble-tinted  Lithography  £o  7 6 

Coloured  like  the  original  drawings  0 15  Q 

Packed  id  Cose  for  Travelling,  in  either  state,  Is.  extra. 

1 To  secure  early  impressions,  orders  should  be  immediately  sent 
to  Messrs.  DAY'  ana  SON,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen,  17,  Gate- 
street,  Lincoln ’s-Iim  fields,  Loudon,  where  the  nripts  may  be 

5CCU.  ' . . -- 


HEAP  GLASS. — Builders  and  the  Trade 

' are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  sheet  glass  cut  to 
any  size  at  2d.  per  foot ; embossed  ditto  from  9d„  at  HICKSON’S, 
46,  Long-acre— Terms  cash. 


PLATE  GLASS,  CHIMNEY  GLASSES, 

, CARVING  and  GILDING.— GEO.  DONNE  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  his  extensive  premises  aro  replete  with  every  de- 
scription of  looking-glasses,  plate  glass  for  glazing,  rough  aud 
Venetian  lockheads,  perforated  glass,  Ac.— 155.  Lcadenhall-strcet. 


Cheap  ornamental  glass.— i i,eg 

to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE. and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  bordersfrom  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 

Sainted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms— CHARLES  LONG, 
o.l.  King-street.  Baker-street.  Portman-squarc.-  Cosh  only. 


tOHO  PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET, 

_ PATENT  PLATE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE. 2fi,  Soho-snuare,  and  George-yard,  Crown-street,  Soho.— 
ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  architects,  hnilders,  Ac..  that 
he  is  now  supplying  Belgian  Sheet  Glass,  of  large  size  and  very 
good  quality,  at  42s.  the  case  of  200  feet  iense  includedl,  ornamental 
glass  of  very  superior  designs  cut  to  order  from  III.  per  foot : and 
that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
crown,  sheet,  patent  plate,  coloured  aud  ornamental  glass,  cither  in 
crates,  as  manufactured,  or  cut  to  given  size. 


Eand  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  nriccs  of 


GLASS.  , 

lowest  terms.  List  of  price. 

sent  oil  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted 


every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture, 

- Lis‘  ' ' ' 

ition.  THE  ROYAL  AltMS,  richly  . 

inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 


it  their  warehouse.  315.  Oxford-street. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  Plain  and  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  TLATE-GLASS  from  1 inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates,  Ac.  Ac.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes.  Ac. ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lead  Pipe  from  J inch  to  41  inches  bore;  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers' and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses  —Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  15. 


c 


HAS 


WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 

Finsbury  -square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings iu  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notioe 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


m 


Notice  of  removal.— Johnson 

and  PASK,  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  tho 
Trade,  heg  to  inform  their  Cus- 
tomers and  the  Public  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postag* 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post 


PH 

— 

— 

^yARNER’S  PATENT 

’ COUNTER  BEER-ENGINE 

is  simple  iu  construction,  compact  in  form 
durable,  and  of  moderate  cost ; it  is  recom- 
mended for  the  use  of  Wine  aud  Spirit 
Merchants,  Brewers,  Hotel  Keepers,  Railway 
Stations,  An.,  for  raising  Beer.  Porter,  Cider, 
ami  other  liquors;  also  for  Dwelling-houses, 
fur  raising  Water  to  YYoshhand-stauds,  But- 
lers' Sinks,  Ac. 

LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS  AND 
GARDEN  ENGINES 
arc  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 

WARNER'S  PATENT  TINNED  LEAD 
PIPE,  which  resists  the  action  of  acids,  is 
rcoommcnded  for  beer-engines. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  trade  by 
the  patentees.  JOHN  WARNER  aud  SONS, 
8,  Crescent,  J ewiu-street,  London. 

May  bc  had  of  all  Plumbers. 


fJUTTA  PERCH  A TUBING.— May  be 

buried  for  years,  without  injury,  and  it  is  therefore 
valuable  for  conveying  water,  chemicals,  Ac.  It  is  peculiarly 
valuable  for  liquid  manure,  drain,  and  soil  pipes.  Beluga  non- 
conductor. it  is  not  attcctcd  by  the  frost  of  winter  or  drought  of 
summer,  like  metal  or  leather.  Its  strength  u extraordinary  ; tho 
small  half-inch  diameter  tubing  having  resisted  a pressure  of  250  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch,  without  bursting.  The  smaller  sizes  may  be  had 
in  100  feet,  olid  the  larger  in  50  feet  lengths.  The  joints  arc  easily 
made.  As  a conductor  of  sound  it  is  most  valuable  for  conveying 
messages  in  lieu  of  bells.  Every  variety  of  articles  manufactured 
by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  Patentees,  18,  Wharf-road,  Cily- 
road,  London  ; and  sold  by  their  wholesale  dealers. 


Gutta  percha  washers.  — The 

C.UTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY  are  prepared  to  supply 
WASH  ERS  of  any  size  for  Cold  Water  Pipes,  Ac.  They  arc  much 
cheaper  than  nnv  hitherto  used.  The  following  letter  received 
from  J.  F.  BATEMAN,  Esq  . Civil  Engineer  to  the  Manchester 
Corporation  Waterworks,  furnishes  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
their  value  :—  (Copy.) 

“ Manchester,  October  7th,  1850. 

’•  Gentlemen,— I have  used  your  Gutta  Percha  Wastiers  exten- 
sively for  making  the  flange  joints  of  water  pipes.  They  make  a 
very  convenient,  water-tight,  mid  economical  joint, 

“ Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  F.  BATEMAN.” 

Every  variety  of  Gutta  Fercha  articles  suitable  for  manufac- 
turers, such  as  mill-hands,  pump-buckets,  shuttle-beds,  bosses, 
for  rollers,  oil-cans,  carboys,  bottles,  bowls,  lining  for  acid 

syphons,  spej’-:-  - *--  — 1 " 

A PERCHA 

City-road,  London. 


I FLEXIBLE  INDIA-RUBBER  PIPES 

AND  TUBING,  for  Railway  Companies,  Brewers,  Dis- 
tillers, Fire  Engines,  Gas  Companics/Gardcningand  Agricultural 
purposes, Ac.-J.  L.  HANCOCK’S  patent  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  HOSE-PIl’ES  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor, 
aud  acids  without  injury— do  not  become  hard  or  stiff  in  any  tem- 
perature i but  are  always  perfectly  flexible)  and  as  they  require 


application  of  oil  or  dressing,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
Fire  Engines,  Pumps,  Gas,  Beer  Engines,  Gardens,  Liquid 
Manure,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  flexible  pipe  is 


length  to  order.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  garden  hose  fitted 
brass-taps,  copper  branch  aud  roses  complete,  ready  to  be  attached 
to  pumps,  water-butts,  or  cisterns.  Sole  manufacturer,  JAMES 
LYTnE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 

N.B.  Vulcanizea  India-rubber  washers  of  all  sizes  for  joints  or 
hot-water  uud  steam  mpes,  aud  vulcanized  sheet  rubber  any  thick- 
ness for  all  kinds  of  j^mw,  and  other  purposes, 


KOYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION.—Lecture  on  the  Ballad  Music  of  England,  by  Mr. 
George  Barker,  with  illustrations  from  the  most  popular  composers, 
every  Evening  (except  Saturday)  ut  Eight  o’clock.— Lecture  on  the 
Hydro-Electric  Machine,  by  Dr.  Bachhoftner.— Lecture  on  Chem- 
istry, by  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  illustrating  the  Ancient  Fiery  Ordeal 
and  the  Handling  of  Red  Hot  Metals.— Model  of  Weston's  Patent 
Nora-Motive  Bailway  at  work  daily.— Dissolving  Y’icws.  illustrating 
some  of  the  YVonders  of  Nature,  daily  nt  Half-past  Four,  and  in 
I he  evenings  at  a Quarter  to  Ten ; also  a Series  exhibiting  Scenes 
in  the  Arctic  Regions  aud  Ceylon,  daily  at  One  o’clock— Diver 
and  Diving-bell,  Ac.  Ac. —Admission,  Is.;  Schools,  half-price.— 
Open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five  o'clock,  and  every  evening  (except 
Saturday)  from  Seven  till  Half-past  Ten, 


R 


EDUCED  PRICE  S. — E D WARD 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint.  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OA K and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  aud  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  } inch  to  1J  Inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deo  Is.  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings.  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road.  Pimlico  Basin. 


rjpiIOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Q-  Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  nt 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scantling  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak.  aud  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (exoept  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


George  horatio  wilkinson, 

Timber  nnd  Mahogany  Merchant,  186,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
has  always  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  nnd  thickness,  well  seasoned  and  ready 
for  use.  Timber  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  nt  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices ; also  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plank,  board,  and  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  nny  of  the  railway  stations. 


MEMEL  TIMBER  for  SALE.— Above 

1,000  loads  of  excellent  TIMBER,  at  60s.  per  load,  averago 
length  30  feet,  131  inches  square.— Apply  at  HERTSLET'S  Wharf, 
Adelphi. 


FOR  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  and  Co.,  75,  Old  Broad-street.  City,  Shipowners 
and  Importers.— N.B.  Contractors,  Builders,  Timber  Merchants, 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  canal,  nnd  coast- 
wise, in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direct  from  the  docks,  and 
wholesale  only. 


•RESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

-O-  FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1J  in.  yellow,  per  sq 80s.  Od.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  Od. 

1 „ „ 17s.  6d.  I j „ „ „ ....  11s.  9d. 

1?  ..  . ....  14s.  9d.  | | „ 108.  6d. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought.  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  within  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  ARCH  BUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  King’s-road,  Chelsea.  


SAW  MILLS.  OILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

'TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

A and  BATTENS,  Ac., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle, 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  nENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingliara-street,  Pimlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Plauing. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

JOHN  YVARNER  and  SONS  are  prepared  to  supply 
this  paint  to  builders,  painters,  and  plumbers,  ou  wholesale 
terms.  It  is  f ee  from  all  poisonous  qualities  ; it  is  unaffected  by 
sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  of  the  gases  ; and  preserves 
its  original  colour  where  white  lead  paint  will  not. — Prospectuses 
to  be  had  at  the  Agents',  8,  Crescent,  J ewiu-street,  Loudon. 


OXIDE  of  Z INC— S COTT S PATENT— 

an  innoxious  basts  for  all  paints  iu  lieu  of  white  lead  ; 
equal  to  it  in  body,  free  from  granulation.  It  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  the  manufacture  of  cuamelled  cards,  paperliangings, 
glazed  pottery  ware,  coach-panelling,  nnd  the  bleaching  of  lace.  Ac. 
Sold  by  the  patentee's  agents.  Messrs.  GRAY  and  CO.,  27,  Com- 
mercial Chambers,  Mincing-lane.— N.B.  Paints  and  all  articles 
covered  with  oxide  of  zinc  are  unchangeable  in  colour,  brilliant 
iu  effect,  harmless  in  application,  economical  in  use. 


HUBBUCK'S  patent  white  zinc 

PAINT-ANNOUNCEMENT. 

For  MARINE  USES,  it  possesses  the  following  advantages:— 

1 1 is  whiter  than  any  other  Paint,  aud  retains  this  whiteness  for 
years,  unaffected  by  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
The  YVliite  Paint  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  be  as  white  as  the  year  before,  when  newly 
painted.  Under  these  and  other  circumstances,  when  every  other 
paint  hitherto  known  and  tried  has  failed,  the  “ White  Zinc 
Paint”  has  preserved  the  fastness  of  its  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 
of  its  galvanic  action  on  iron,  it  enters  the  pores,  and  forms  au 
amalgam  of  the  two  metals,  which  protects  the  iron  from  rust, 
decav,  or  incrustation. 

For  the  GENERAL  PURPOSES  of  the  decorative  painter,  the 
“White  Zinc  Paint”  has  been  found  unparalleled  iu  whiteness, 
clearness  of  colour,  durability,  and  beauty  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing  equal  to  the  finest  coach  panelling. 

For  SAN' TAR Y PURPOSES  the  " White  Zinc  Paint” is  valu- 
able, not  only  from  its  being  totally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  health,  but  from  its  combining  chemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases 
have  prevailed  ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  with  it  are  at  once 
disinfected.  Paralysis  and  Painters’  Cholic  are  avoided  by  its  use, 
as  well  as  similar  results  to  the  occupants  of  newly  painted  rooms. 
Apartments  may  be  immediately  occupied,  without  injury  to  tho 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution.  It  becomes 
cheaper  than  common  paint,  from  its  spreading  over  n much  larger 
surface.  2 cvvt.  of  this  paint  covers  ns  much  as  is  usually  covered 
bv  3 cwt.  of  white  lead.  Each  cask  is  stamped  with  the  name 
“ Hubbuck— London— Patent,"  as  the  style  of  the  Manufacturers. 
'.  circular  with  f ‘ 

HOMAS  HUB 
London  Docks. 


A 


well 


SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT.— Cleanli- 

ness is  necessarily  nt  all  times  conducive  to  health,  and  this. 

J - ' tly  promoted  by  substituting  for  the 


decorating  churches,  large  public  rooms,  and  theatres,  as  well  n 

Jrivate  dwellings.  Every  original  invention,  when  becoming 
sown  and  established,  attracts  a host  of  imitators,  ready  to 
seize  upon  aud  profit  by  another's  ingenuity.  So  in  the  ease 
of  these  Stains  nnd  Dyes,  several  imitators  have  sprung  up  ; 
hut  the  original  inventor  begs  to  assure  the  public  that 
the  time  he  has  bestowed  upon  these  articles  to  render  them 
perfect  ensures  them  against  being  disappointed  iu  their 
u-c.  His  well-known  experience  in  the  preparation  of  colours 
enables  him  to  effect  the  most  perfect  imitations  of  the  various 
ornamental  woods,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  reflect  all  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  grain.— The  Dyes  aud  Stains  are  prepared 
aud  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54,  Stamford-strcet,  Black- 
frinrs-roud,  London,  in  bottles  at  6d.  and  Is.  each,  aud  8s.  per  gal- 
lon.— The  oak,  mahogany,  aud  satin-wood  colours  may  be  obtained 
in  powder  at  8s.  per  lb.,  which  dissolves  iu  water  to  form  liquid, 
and  1 lb.  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied.— 
Sold  at  the  Office  of  The  Builder,  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  ; at  both  of  whioh  places  may  be  had  the  proper  varnish 
nnd  size,  with  direction?  for  its  use. 
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BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  cost  for  trausit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  ou  application. 


R 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN.  — MARTTN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  tli-ir  stock  of  Portland, 


York,  and  Derhv  Stone ; also  Bancor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster.  Bricks,  Tiles.  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stonc.  Ac.,  sold  at 
the  lowest,  possible  nriocs  for  Cash.  Portland  Head  stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps.  Land  in  .'3,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpnulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons.  Ac.,  nlwavs  on  hand.  Mortar.  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuft,  Ac.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


Bath  stone.  — randell  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen.  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W.  beg  to 
inform  Architects.  Masons,  Builders.  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  mil. approved  CORSII  \M  DOWN  and  other  RATH 
STONE  will  nlwavs  lie  kept  at  the  Depot,  opno-itc  the  Great 
Western  Roihvav  Station.  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf.  Regent's-park  Basin. 


B 


ATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 


/ Station  Paddington. — EDWARD  FLUESTER 
respectfully  informs  Builders.  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  Bov  hill  Ground  Stone.  Corshfttndown. 
Coombedown.  and  Farlew-bdown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 
the  lowest  nr  ires.  Painswick  Stone  in  hlo’ks  and  of  anv 

thickness  always  on  hand.— N.B.  Stone  and  other  goods  landed 


Light,  cheap,  and  durable 

ROOFING.— CROGGON’S  Patent  Asplinlte  Rooting  Felt, 


ROOFING.— CBOGGON’S  Patent  Asplinlte  Rooting  Felt, 
and  inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls,  sold  in  rolls  33  inches  wide, 
Id.  persquare  foot  : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radia- 
- of  heat,  and  deadening  sound ; aud  sheathing  for  ships’ bot- 
t,  on  which  the  copper  lies  smooth.  Samples,  directions,  and 
monials  scut  by  post.— CR'iGGuN  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgate  hill. 


ASPHALTUM  for  SALE. — About  sixty 

tons  of  PITCH,  .just  imported  from  Trinidad.— Apply  to 
Messrs.  1‘GpPLEWEI.L  and  WALLS,. 15.  Lime-strcet,  City. 


IMPORTANT  TO  OIL  AND  RAILWAY  GREASE  MER- 
CHANTS AND  FACTORS. 

I70R  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

or  may  lie  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product  by  distillation  of  BITUMINOUS  SCHALE,  or  SCHIS- 
TUS.  “LIQUID  BITUMEN,”  containing,  1st,  a Volatile  Oil,  or 
Mineral  Spirit;  2nd,  an  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd,  a Fatty 
Mineral  Oil  : 4th,  Parofinc  : 5th.  Grease,  slightly  alkaline  ; 6th, 
The  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  ties 

Abattoirs.  Caen  I preprint  aire  dc  Cnrridrcs  i Allcmagiie), 
oilers  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alle- 
mague.  delivered  to  vowels  or  waggons  (free  of  expense!,  from  the 
depAt  at,  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf.  1 1.  Fore-street,  Limchouse. 
Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.— Cargoes  shipped  to  order, 
from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  the  coast  -Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  at.  the 
Office,  30.  Stonev-atrcet.  Borough  Market ; or  to  Mr.  S. WEBSTER, 
at.  the  Wharf—  Samples  to  be  seen,  and  references  to  be  bad,  at 
Mr.  M ARSH'S.  No  3.  Charlotte-n.v.  near  the  Mansion  House. 


f^EORGE  H.  CLARK,  GENERAL  STONE 

v*  AGENT.  Ac..  DEVON  II AYTOR  GRANITE  WHARF. 
KOTHBRHITHE,  LONDON,  hogs  most  respectfully  to  inform 
Engineers,  Stone  Merchants,  Contractors,  and  others,  that  lie  is 
appointed  Sole  Agent  for  the  solo  of  the  following  stones,  viz  . the 
YORKSHIRE  FAIR  HEAD  B RAM  LEY  FALL,  which  is  a 
very  strong  stone,  of  good  dolour,  and  works  with  great  economy  ; 
it  can  he  supplied  at  a very  low  figure.  Also  the  BORDER 
BRAMLEY  FALL.  The  Royal  Border  Bridge  and  Viaduct  re- 
cently opened  by  her  Majesty  is  built  of  this  stone;  as  a proof  of 
the  durability  Ayrton  Church  may  ho  quoted,  being  several  cen- 
turies old,  and  which  is  now  In  a good  state  of  preservation.  Both 
of  the  above  Bromley  Fall  Stones  are  well  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  docks,  harbours,  brid.es,  embankments,  railways,  and 
nil  buildings  where  sandstone  is  used.  A stock  always  on  hand. 
Also  the  Border  Cement  (Seal  Stone,  which,  from  its  hydraulio 
properties,  renders  it  a most  excellent  cement  for  the  above  works. 
—For  samples  and  prices  apply  to  Mr.  G.  11.  CLARK,  as  above.— 
N.B.  Cargoes  of  the  above  stones  shipped  direct  to  all  parts. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
besenton  application  (postpaid)  being  made,  and  inolosingn  postage 


Stamp.  The  pi 


Ivcrtised  for  inferi 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Publio  generally.— .MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  derns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings.  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 


that  defy  competition. — 19  and  50.'  Upper  Belar 


e-plac 


Reduced  price8™ marble  slab. 

—The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  at  their  Manulaetory,  ESHE R-STUEET,  near  Millbank, 
AYestminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz.  :— 

5 inch,  nt  Is.  2d.  per  foot 


VEINED  MARBLE. — TO  MASONS, 

BUILDERS.  Ac.— NOW  on  SALE,  at  the  Marble  an  1 
Wood  Sawing  Mills.  Commercial-road,  Pimlico.  The  largest 
STOCK  iu  London  of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the  fol- 
lowing  low  pi  Iocs  for  Cush 

3 inch  is  3d.  per  foot  super. 


red  ; Bard  ilia,  Dov 


u'.ral  ui 


KJAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

WI  r0tIl,-1CO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Bclgrove 


GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

* " — ’ -Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 


FONTS  from  51.  ur 
English.  Decorated,  and  I'erpendieu!.. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

' ':  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 


CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES.  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Publio  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Cliiumey-plecos — cheap  and  good. 

.DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES. 
MINTON'S  En.-anslic  and  Wliir..  n'.,..  ....,(  wi,;..  i>...  ...i.. 


MINTON'S  Encaustic  and  white  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


GCAYLOR  and  CO.’s  “ BOSTON  ” PAVE- 

JL  MENT.— The  durability  and  safety  of  this  Pavement  for 
Streets  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  ornamental  character  im- 
parted h.v  the  arrangement  of  the  small  stones  particularly  adapts 
it  for  carriage-drives,  court-yards,  stabling,  Ac.  Specimens  may  be 
seen  at.  the  Gateways  of  Ilydc  Park  Corner,  Albert  Gate,  mid  S'tan- 
<wt°'.  nlulunIu°  nt  the  Euslon  Station  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway, -(Temporary  Offices),  1,  Chapel-place, 
Duke-street,  Westminster. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD, 

, Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
tlie  wor,t  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PH  . 
I' n v 'i»kU5l.C1AU's  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE 
.A,1^ Cl’ III.  — N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
rs  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covenng  bridges  and  arenes. 


BROWN 

LAVA. 


WHITE  AND  1 Jrtfo 

ORNAMENTAL 

PATENT  META  L LI  C 

Manufactured  only  by 
Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI, 


LAVA, 


highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  may  be  us  __  . .. 
spirit  and  cnmphinc  lnmps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  very  volatile, 
will  dissolve  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  nnd  prevents 
their  becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  admirably  ndapted  for  lubri- 
cating machinery,  and  contains— the  4th,  Parafine,  which  is  ensily 
obtained  bv  crystallization,  and  requiring  but  little  treatment  to 
make  excellent  candles.  The  5th,  Grease,  superior  to  animal  oil  or 
fat  for  the  use  of  carriages.  The  6th,  Tar,  perfectly  black,  very 
siccative,  and  which  may  he  used  generally  for  nil  purposes  of 
varnish,  and  where  mineral  tar  is  employed.— Any  further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  either  of  Mr.  W.  C.  IIOMERSHAM, 
Scliiste  Works.  Weymouth;  or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  CHEFFINS,  11, 
Southampton-buildings,  Chanccry-lanc.  London. 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  Ac. 

THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 
nected with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  nn  exten- 
sive Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  nud  PLASTER 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the 
very  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  arc  prepared  to 
supply  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

WORKS  — Tuscany  Wharf,  Regent's  Canal,  Kingslandroad, 


DEPOTS  — Lee's  Wharf,  Paddington;  aud  Phoenix  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone.  Plasterers'  Hair.  Ac.  Ac. 


GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT  AGENTS. 

Messrs.  Freeman  and  Richardson,  fi.  South-wharf,  Paddington. 

Mr.  T Wylie Liverpool. 

d E Knight Manchester. 


Mr.  <».  Brown  

Mr  J.  Harrison  

Mr.  E.  Crycr 

Gibbs.  Cannings,  nnd  Co 's 


Cl.v-tei 


T<>  BUILDERS.  I'uNTU ACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

'J  CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works,  Stockton.—  RUTTY  nnd 
VEREY  bep  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lins  Lime  and  Cement  ns  usual  at  No.  2,  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only.  Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 


C jJ.REY- STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers, 

Mcrstham  Lime  Works,  near  Reigate,  beg  to  offer  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  (Is.  od.  per  Yard,  or22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  ....  Is.  fid.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  3a  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Fix  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations,  aud 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery :— 7s.  p«r  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works;  8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2s,  per  yard  ; Is  per  yard  off  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  he 
the  Rest. — Address.  Mcrstham,  near  Reigate,  Croydon;  or  Youl's- 
pbicc,  Old  Kent-road. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

-GJL  has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 


long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  ....,  ... 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
" fresh  nnd  genuine  state,  by  the  Bile  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 


nd  SONS.  Millhonk-street,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  iin- 
portantsubst.it  11  te  for  common  plastering  iu  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition  and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.—  J.  B.  WHITE  aud 
SONS.  Millhauk-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

bv  J.  15.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  lias  the  advantage  over  that  material 


ug  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does 

vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  ns  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
ensures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 


necting  power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  aud  baths,  and  for  nil 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 


PO  R T LAND  C E M E N T,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPD1N,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491  ; aud  also  Nos.  284  nnd  285,  pages 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder,"  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 

E roved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
i resist  the  notion  of  water;  it  is  strouger  in  its  cementitious 

Sunlitics,  harder,  aud  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
ement;  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydatc,  ur  turn  grevn  ; nor  is  it 
affected  b.v  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  ox  Trust  and  heat  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  live  to  sixty  minutest  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
North  licet.  Kent,  aud  their  Wharf,  Great  Scotland -yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  rit  their  Pep 'it.  4 t.  II  mover-street.  Liverpool. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
I'car.-,  and  obtained  ho  high  a standing  iu  the  estimation  of  all  who 

" 1 '*  *’■-*  “ ;j  unnecessary  to  comment  on  iu  merit* 

I SON  however  feel  called  upon 


Messrs.  STEVENS  ......  „„„  „„ UUD1_, 

« 'N/liVW  [I10  S'r,;‘lter  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  ol 
MART  IN  S will  reiver,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  lie  found  a gain  of  l«j  per  cent,  in  material, 
lull  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  scon ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
Messrs-  bT  EVENS  aud  SON,  at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
186.  Drury-lunc,  London  -Manufactory,  Derweut  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  Hus  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


BELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  ’ 

is  ready  for  usej  aid  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint  . 
For  beauty  it  is  prc-emii  eat.  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE  i 
CUT  STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  0 


, ...  - - -5s.  and  21s.,  casks  j 

inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence : not  half  the  ; 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use.  will  keep  good  for  years,  , 
nnd  therefore  well  suited  fur  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2a;  . 
rich  browns.  2j.  9d. : greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

U.  BELL  nnd  Co.. 2,  Wollinaton-strcet.  Goswcll-strect. 


rHMIE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL  , 

SL  STUCCO. 


No.  4,  Porehester-terraec  North.  Paddington, 

15th  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of  f 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  so.  . 
As  an  extensive  builder  I have  given  it  many  trials,  nnd  uow  beg  to  1 
express  mv  perfect  satisfaction  with  it.  The  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7th  September  last,  not  a brick  . 
having  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  June  I— that  is  to  say,  in  three  ■ 
months  nnd  one  week  I I stuccoed  the  walls  throughout  with  1 
Parian;  papered  tome,  painted  and  marbled  others ; and  the  : 
whole  work  has  been  dry  and  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say  ■ 
no  more. — 1 am,  Gentlcmeu,  yours  respectfully. 

WM.  SCANTLEBURY. 

Messrs.  Oh  as  Francis  ami  Rons.  Nine  Elms. 


I Oil  NS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

oP  STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  nnd  PAINT. -The  attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent md  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dum- 
bililv.  imperviousness. and  cheapness, are  unequalled.  THE  PER-  . 
M AN  ENT  WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water-  - 
colour,  is  an  article  which  lias  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other ; ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; nud,  being  a non-absorbent,  , 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses,  , 
schools,  barracks,  prisons.  Ac.  One  cwb  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  2.30  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion iu  price,  aud  its  suitableness  for  internal  ns  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities  ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days ; , 

never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stoue  ; ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the  1 
PAINT  arc  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  nil 
kiuds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials,  I 


TO  ARCHITEC 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  of  CEMENT  and 

*-  PLASTER  CASTINGS  executed  in  a first-rate  mauncr,  on 


sonablc  terms,  by  J.  II  ERBERT  and  SON.  Modellers,  Ac..  43, 
Pnrker-strcot,  Drary- lane.  A splendid  assortment  of  Corinthian, 
Ionic,  and  other  Capitals,  Centre  Flowers,  Ballustcrs,  Trusses, 
Ac.  Elizabethan  nnd  other  Chimney  Shafts. 


CEMENT,  PLASTER,  and  COMPOSl-  i 

TION  ENRICHMENT  MANUFACTORY,  18,  Crown- 
street,  Finshury-square.  London.— WM.  SMART,  Jun.,  begs  to  ■ 
inform  architects,  builders,  aud  the  trade  that  lie  is  prepared  to  - 
execute  works  of  any  magnitude  in  first-rate  style  and  finish  at 
very  low  charges.  Architects'  designs  carefully  modelled  and 
truthfully  carried  out,  and  estimates  given  on  receipt  of  detailed 
drawings.  k-Wm.  SMART.  Jun.,  ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLER  and  ORN  A M ENTIST.  18.  CROWN-STREET,  [ 
FINSBURY,  London.  Established  in  the  family  three-fourths  of  1 
a century. 


Til  E PA T E N T A R C H ITE CTU RAL 

ROOFING  TILES  are  strongly  recommended  as  an  im- 
proved system  of  roofing,  nnd,  from  tlicir  extremely  light  and 
elegant  appearance,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  covering  Churches, 
Parsonage-houses,  Schools, Ornamental  and  other  Villas.  A mate- 
rial feature  of  these  Tiles  is  their  economy;  they  are  as  cheap  ns 
ordinary  slating,  and  do  not  require  stronger  timbers.  Every  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Offices,  No.  158,  Strand,  where  specimens  of  the  Tiles  may  be  seen. 


MARLE  BRICKS,  HAMMERSMITH,  at 

FAULKNER’S  Brickfield,  Blythe-lane,  Hammersmith- 


SR'S  Brickfield,  Blythe-lane,  Hammersmith- 
;.  Velloiv  S.-conds,  Pule  Seconds,  Paviours,  and 
LKNER  begs  to  inform  Builders  be  bos  now 
bovo  superior  Marie  Bricks  sorted,  and  can  bo 
t of  London.  Grey  Stocks,  Ac. 


Red-facing  kiln  bricks  of  supe- 
rior oolour  and  quality  nrc  now  ready  for  delivery  at 
Croydon  station,  011  the  Dover  Railway,  at  38s.  fid.  and  nt  any  sta- 
tion beyond  towards  London,  and  at  the  Bricklayers' Arms  station, 
at  10s.  per  1,090.— Apply  lo  the  Foreman  of  the  Brick  and  Tilo 
Works,  Mcrstham,  near  Reigate,  or  to  the  proprietor  at  Bell-street, 
Reigate.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of"  The  Builder,"  2, 
York-strect,  Covent-gArden. 


WARD  and  Co.,  HONDURAS  WHARF, 

BANK 8 IDE,  and  JAMAICA  COFFEE-HOUSE,  CORN- 
HILL,  LON  DON. 

Bricks,  best,  65s.  per  thousand  ; Stock  Bricks. 


Pa"  Tile-,  on. ; Plain,  32s.  6 i. ; 13  and  9 in.  Flooring  ditto,  very 
bright  and  red.  Paving,  Crown,  nnd  Circular  Fire  Bricks.  Stour- 
bridge.  New aclc, and  Welsh  Bricks;  ditto  Lumps,  Tiles,  Shield- 
guards,  Pattern-goods  ; Clay.  Loam,  Ac.  of  the  best  sort,  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  bouse;  -'and  Ballast;  Sanitary  Pipes; 
" " ’ 'uffolk  Facings,  White  and  Red; 


Dutch  n 


Pate 


t Mnl 


‘English  CUaker 


Shinn 


o nil  p. 


:s  of  the  world. 


BRICKS.  — In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  1 1.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  bis  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  nt  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  his 
fields  arc  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  « ;'.k  from  the  City.  II  1). 
earnestly  rcqueits  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  iu  order 
to  inspeot  his  stock  aud  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 60s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 62s.  6d-  „ 

Pale  Seconds 50*.  „ 


Pavio 


pickings  . , 

Marie  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 
low  prices.  These  bricks  are  soun  J,  welt  burnt,  ami  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  pr>p  .rtion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 


nun,  , 11  wiy  1 11. 1 kc  |ii ui*!ui>io[i  ui  uie  oi/ocas  uciug  suiuiuie 

for  external  facing.  They  will  lie  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house. 
Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange- walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
Hoxton. 

N.  11.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  alls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged 
to  he  preferable  to  river  wind.  ’ll 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  the  cheapest  in 

London,  at  CROSS’S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse.  29, 
Great  Portlaud-strcct,  where  builders  and  the  trade  can  select  from 
a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  nt  the  following  reduced  prices  :— 

Good  Bed-room  Papers from  0}d.  per  yard. 

Painted  Marble,  Granite,  aud  Oak  Papers  ..  from  Ojd.  do. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing-room  Papers,  from  l$d.  da 
Sul  ins  and  Flock from  aid.  do. 


9 SAFER- HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

A Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  nud  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  nn  extensive 
rauge  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  aud  oak  papers  ....  Id.  per  yard. 


Id. 


ud  d 


■ ii  grounds,  aud  crimson  flock 


3d. 


Bronze  drawing-room  papers lid. 

Rich  gold  paper  is?  6d. 

Ditto  and  Pluck  2s.  Od. 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 
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N Wednesday,  the  9th  of  October, 
the  fourth  day  of  the  Volks - 
Fest,  or  People’s  Feast,  at 
Munich,  the  colossal  statue  of 
Bavaria  was  inaugurated,  in 
the  presence  of  the  ex-King  Louis,  King  Otho, 
and  thousands  of  people.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Theresa  meadow,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
city,  on  what  at  first  appears  to  be  an  artificial 
embankment,  but  is,  in  reality  a natural  step 
in  the  plain.  It  thus  stands  about  40  feet 
above  the  general  level.  The  figure  itself  is 
54  feet  high,  and  its  granite  pedestal  30  feet. 
The  background  is  made  by  a white  marble 
Doric  temple,  or  rather  peristyle,  consisting  of 
a centre  and  two  advancing  wings  (forming 
three  sides  of  a square),  called  the  Ruhmes- 
halle,  or  Hall  of  Worthies,  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  busts  of  the  great  men  of  Bavaria. 
In  the  People’s  meadow,  the  place  of  their 
annual  gatherings,  is  honour  done  to  those 
who  have  benefited  their  fellows,  inciting  others 
to  great  deeds : and  there,  in  front,  stands 
their  typified  country,  a quiescent  lion  at  her 
feet,  strength  in  repose,  a sword  by  her  side 
garlanded,  and  in  her  upraised  hand  the 
offered  wreath  to  merit. 

In  our  present  number  we  give  a view  of 
the  Ruhmeshalle  and  statue,  which  are  ap- 
proached, it  will  be  seen,  by  a long  flight  of  steps 
from  the  lower  plain.*  We  give  also  a plan. 
The  temple  (of  marble  from  the  Untersberg) 
was  designed  by  M.  Leo  Yon  Klenze,  and 
adorned  with  friezes  by  Scbwanthaler.  It  is 
not  yet  finished,  and  will  probably  occupy  two 
years  in  completion.  It  stands  upon  a lofty 
podium,  rusticated  : the  whole  extent  of  the 
front,  including  the  wings,  is  about  214  (Bava- 
rian) feet  on  the  top  step : the  depth  of  the  flank 
(comprising  nine  columns  f)  is  about  92  feet : 
the  face  of  each  wing  forms  a tetrastyle  portico, 
with  sculpture  in  the  pediment ; and  the  whole 
number  of  columns  is  forty-eight.  The  depth 
of  the  inclosure,  around  which,  on  a continued 
pedestal  will  be  placed  the  busts,  is  about 
24  feet  from  the  face  of  the  columns  to  the 
back  wall. 

The  statue  was  executed  by  Scbwanthaler, 
in  conjunction  with  Lazarini ; and  was  cast  by 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Miller,  the  nephew  of  Stigl- 
mayer, who,  as  director  of  the  bronze  foun- 
dry, was  to  have  done  it,  but  died  just  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement.  J Strange  and 
sad  to  say,  both  Schwanthaler  and  Lazarini  are 
also  dead,  and  did  not  see  the  completion  of 
this  great  work,  the  result  of  ten  years’  unre- 
mitting thought  and  labour.  As  Bulwer  ob- 


* See  page  522.  We  are  indebted  for  the  sketch  from 
which  our  engraving  was  made  to  M,  Iireuter.  architect 
to  the  king,  at  Munich. 

t The  sketch  sent  us  shows  ten  columns  on  the  flank. 
But  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  plan  correct. 

t The  Art-Journal  of  current  month,  in  the  course  of  an 
article  descriptive  of  a tour  through  Germany  as  to  the  pre- 
parations for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  says The  Royal 
Foundry  at  Munich  has  produced  greater  works  than  any 
similar  establishment ; as  the  Twelve  Statues  of  the  Throne- 
room,  the  monument  of  Maximilian,  the  statue  of  Schiller 
at  Stuttgardt,  that  of  Gcethe  at  Frankfort,  of  Mozart  at 
Salzburg,  besides  a host  of  others,  and  finally,  the  crowning 
work,  the  Great  “ Bavaria  but  it  is  probable  that  along 
course  of  years  must  elapse  before  half  the  number  of 
works  may  be  again  cast  there.  The  Royal  school  of  glass 
painting  is  also  of  recent  institution,  aiid  here  were  exe- 
cuted the  windows  presented  by  the  King  to  Cologne 
Cathedral.  But  this  establishment  is  suffering  from  the 
general  exhaustion  under  which  others  of  the  royal  esta- 
blishments are  now  labouring.” 


serves  in  one  of  his  novels,*  “ There  is  a ter- 
rible disconnection  between  the  author’s  life 
and  the  man’s  life, — the  eras  of  visible  triumph 
may  be  those  of  the  most  intolerable,  though 
unrevealed  and  unconjectured  anguish.  The 
work  that  delighted  us  to  compose  may  first 
come  to  the  world  in  the  hour  when  all  things 
under  the  sun  are  joyless.”  In  the  present 
case  the  disconnection  is  carried  further, — 
he  who  is  declared  a victor  is  no  longer  here 
to  receive  the  crown  ! 

The  head  was  cast  in  September,  1844  ; the 
bust  in  October,  1845;  the  remainder  not 
completed  until  August,  1848.  Both  the 
Literary  Gazette  and  the  Athenanm  of  last 
week,  give,  in  very  interesting  articles,  descrip- 
tive of  the  volks-fest  and  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue,  particulars  of  the  casting.  The  latter 
says  : “ In  casting  the  bust  of  the  figure— the 
largest  portion — the  greatest  difficulty  had  to  be 
encountered.  It  was  necessary  to  melt  for  the 
purpose  20  tons  of  bronze, — fivetons  more  than 
had  ever  before  been  melted  in  the  furnace. 
As  this  immense  mass  of  metal  slowly  began 
to  fuse,  it  began  also  to  cake,— thus  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  not  only  the  casting,  but  the 
whole  furnace,  with  untold  danger  to  life  and 
limb.  Six  men  had,  in  spite  of  the  oppres- 
sive heat  and  the  ever-increasing  glow  of  the 
furnace,  to  take  it  by  turns,  night  and  day, 
incessantly  to  stir  with  long  iron  bars  the 
molten  mass,  lest  it  should  adhere  to  the 
furnace  walls,  and  so  bring  annihilation  on  all. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  anxiety, 
when  Ferdinand  Miller  for  the  first  time 
sought  a short  repose  in  his  chair,  he  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  his  faithful  and  anxious 
fellow-watcher,  his  wife,  with  the  cry  of 
‘ Ferdinand,  awake ! the  foundry  is  on  fire . 

It  was  so.  The  ever-increasing  heat  of  these 
five  days  and  four  nights  had  caused  fire  to 
burst  forth  among  the  rafters.  To  have 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  water,  with 
this  molten  mass  below,  would  have  caused 
the  immediate  destruction  of  the  place.  All 
that  could  be  done  was,  by  means  of  wetted 
cloths,  to  keep  down  the  fire.  This  was  tried, 
and  the  melting  went  on  as  before.  Amid 
such  danger  did  the  casting  of  the  bust  take 
place  about  midnight  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1845.  * Success!’  was  shouted  forth;  a load 
of  anxiety  of  many  kinds  fell  from  every  breast , 
— and  all  then  hastened  to  the  complete  extin- 
guishing of  the  fire.” 

On  the  completion  of  the  casting  the  artists 
of  Munich  entertained  Mr.  Miller  at  a ban- 
quet. The  bronze  was  obtained  by  diving  for 
the  Turkish  cannon  sunk  in  the  battle  of 
Navarino  : it  cost  92,600  florins.  The 
medium  thickness  of  the  casting  is  half 
an  inch. 

We  have  said  that  the  height  of  the  statue 
is  54  feet.  A winding  staircase  leads  through 
it  to  a chamber  in  the  head  capable  of  holding 
a large  party  of  persons,  who,  through  open- 
ings in  the  hair,  can  view  the  surrounding 
country.  The  face  is  equal  to  the  height  of 
a man,  the  body  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  the 
arm  five,  the  finger  six  inches,  and  two  hands 
cannot  cover  the  nail  of  the  great  toe.  The 
whole  is  of  a tawny  gold  colour,  and  its  ap- 
pearance is  majestic  and  beautiful. 

For  this  noble  work  Bavaria  is  indebted  to 
King  Louis,  who  has  earned  for  himself  a last- 
ing reputation,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  Posterity  will  forget  his  foibles, 
and  think  only  of  the  extraordinary  results  of 
his  efforts  to  adorn  and  advance  his  country. 
The  King,  in  his  efforts  to  encourage  the  arts, 
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has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  artists  of 
ability,  in  most  cases,  to  carry  out  his  views, 
eminent  amongst  whom  stands  M.  Leo  Yon 
Klenze,  the  architect  of  the  monument  under 
consideration.  We  have  a pleasant  recollec- 
tion of  a meeting  with  this  gentleman  at 
Ehrenbreitstein,  some  years  ago,  when,  with  a 
sketch-book  for  a companion,  we  trudged  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  in  search 
of  health  and  information;  and  we  will  not 
omit  the  opportunity  (long  ago  as  the  incident 
occurred)  of  acknowledging  his  good-natured 
endeavours  to  further  our  views  on  that 
occasion. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STYLE  IN 
ORNAMENT. 

RENAISSANCE,  CINaUE-CENTO,  LOUIS  QUATORZE. 

On  Friday,  18th  ult.,  Mr.  R.  N.  Wornum 
continued  his  lectures  on  Styles  of  Ornament 
to  the  students  at  the  Government  School  of 
Design,  Somerset  House*  The  subjects  of  the 
present  lecture  were  the  modern  styles,  which, 
like  the  middle  age  and  the  ancient,  he  limited' 
to  three  general  divisions,  namely,  the  Renais- 
sance, Cinque-cento,  and  Louis  Quatorze. 
After  some  preliminary  remarks  on  four  varie- 
ties of  the  Renaissance  and  two  of  the  Louis 
Quatorze,  into  which  he  subdivided  these  two 
of  the  three  modern  styles  of  ornament,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  consider  them  seriatim. 
First,  of  the  Transition  style— the  Trecento, 
lhe  great  features  of  this  style  are  its  intricate 
tracery  or  interlacing,  and  delicate  scroll-work 
of  conventional  foliage,  the  style  being  but  a 
slight  remove  from  a combination  of  the  By- 
zantine and  Saracenic,  the  symbolism  of  both 
styles  being  equally  excluded.  The  foliage 
and  floriage,  however,  are  not  exclusively  con- 
ventional. Nicola  Pisano,  Andrea  Taffi,  Giotto, 
and  their  contemporaries,  were  the  great  mas- 
ters  of  this  style. 

In  the  Quattro-cento,  the  next  style,  we  have 
a far  more  positive  revival.  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
was  its  great  exponent  or  representative. 
Filippo  Calendario,  who  preceded  him,  is 
likewise  an  important  name  of  this  period,  as 
is  that  of  Bregno,  successor  to  Calendario,  and 
contemporary  with  Ghiberti.  Nature  no  longer 
supplied  mere  suggestions,  but  afforded,  di- 
rectly, exact  models  of  imitation,  whether  fruit 
flowers,  birds,  or  animals,  picturesquely  or 
ornamentally  disposed.  Scrolled  shield  work 
now  first  appeared,  as  also  grotesque  arabesque. 
We  still  have  Trecento  interlacings  as  borders 
and  the  scroll  with  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Roman  arabesque.  The  Quattro-cento  is  essen- 
tially a religious  style,  although  symbolism 
was  generally  superseded  by  actual  represen- 
tation. This  is  the  real  Renaissance. 

This  third  modern  style,  to  which  the  name 
of  Renaissance  by  habit  more  particularly  be- 
longs, is  essentially  a style  of  varieties,  espe- 
cially in  jewellery  and  in  works  in  relief. 
French  and  Renaissance  are  nearly  identical 
terms  in  relation  to  style  in  ornament.  The 
mixture  of  various  elements  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  this  style:  these  elements  are, — the 
classical  ornaments,  conventional  and  natural 
flowers  and  foliage,  man  and  animals,  natural 
and  grotesque,  pierced  and  scrolled  shields, 
tracery,  and  jewel  forms.  The  whole  history 
of  art  does  not  afford  a parallel  mixture  of 
elements.  Our  own  Elizabethan  is  a partial 
elaboration  of  this  style,  with  a striking  pre- 
ponderance of  strap-and-shield  work;  but  what 
we  term  the  Elizabethan  was  not  thoroughly 
developed  till  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  the 
pierced  shields  even  outbalance  the  strap  work. 
Such  are  the  four  varieties  of  the  Revival.  The" 

The  head  masters  of  the  Central  School  of  Desiiru  a* 
Somerset  House  have  recently  sent  in,  to  her  Maiestv’s 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  a report  on  the 
progress  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  July  last,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  result  of  the  late  alterations  is 
very  satisfactory.  The  number  of  students  has  been 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  the  work  of  many  of 
them  of  a higher  class  of  design  than  heretofore.  Various 
students  have  received  commissions  for  designs,  or  perma- 
nent engagements  as  designers,  from  artists  and  manufac- 
turers, among  whom  we  observe  the  names  of  Mr.  Bell 
sculptor;  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Woolams,  Ackerman,  Trol- 
lope,  Cvndali,  HaMldoo,  Sill,  WliiteeU,  Underwood. 

**•  So”.  “d  % manufacturers: 
lhe  report  speaks  in  a complimentary  mauner  of  the 
Rnlwf  t,he  SU°nd  lnaste,rs-  Messrs.  Richardson, 
Burchett,  Denby,  Herman,  aud  Deverell,  and  of  the 
teacher  ot  the  thriving  female  school,  Mrs.MHan  In 
conclusion,  the  reporters  remind  the  committee  of  ' their 
own  increased  duties. 
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decorators  of  the  Renaissance  were  the  first 
artists  in  ornamental  art : they  suffered  no 
limits  or  restrictions  but  those  of  harmony  or 
beauty. 

The  Cinque-cento  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  modern  styles,  the  most  pro- 
minent style  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  real  goal  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  varieties  just  spoken  of  are  but  its  wan- 
derings by  the  way.  These  came  at  last  out 
of  the  excavations  of  ancient  monuments  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  true  spirit  of  ancient  art  was  only  now 
thoroughly  comprehended  ; but  with  such 
capacities  as  those  of  Raphael,  Julio  Romano, 
or  Michelangelo,  no  wonder  that  it  started 
suddenly  from  its  entombment  into  new  life, 
and  grew  even  into  a more  splendid  develop- 
ment than  it  had  ever  known,  perhaps,  in  the 
m >st  gorgeous  Roman  period.  The  efforts  of 
these  masters,  however,  were  at  first  little  or 
no  improvement  on  the  works  of  the  great  Quat- 
trocentisti,  Perugino,  Francia,  Bernardino, 
Luini,  and  Pinturicchio.  The  Arabesque  is 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Cinque-cento. 
With  this  it  combines  in  its  elements  every 
feature  of  classical  art  in  its  completed  form, 
with  the  unlimited  choice  of  natural  and  con- 
ventional imitations  from  the  entire  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom,  both  arbitrarily  dis- 
posed and  combined.  Another  of  its  features 
is  its  beautiful  variations  of  ancient  standard 
ornaments,  as  the  Anthemion  especially.  The 
guilloche  or  speira,  the  fret,  and  the  acanthus 
scroll  are  likewise  favourites,  and  occur  in 
many  varieties.  The  Cinque-cento,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  the  special  province  of  the  curve, 
for  the  vortical,  of  rare  occurrence,  hitherto,  is 
now  constantly  met  with.  The  curve  occurs 
occasionally  as  a simple  screw : some  guil- 
loches  are  an  intersection  of  two  vortical 
curves : it  is  an  admirable  ornament  for  the 
representation  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  in 
sculpture,  perhaps,  that  we  must  look  for  the  ' 
purest  examples  of  this  style,  as  regards 
the  mere  elaboration  of  form.  The  ad- 
mirable play  of  colour  in  its  arabesques  and 
scrolls  constitutes  another  chief  feature  in 
Cinque-cento  ornament;  the  three  secondary 
colours,  orange,  green,  and  purple,  performing 
the  chief  parts  in  all  the  coloured  decorations. 
The  excellence  of  the  best  Cinque-cento  de- 
signs, the  lecturer  thought,  was  much  in- 
debted to  colour,  because  the  primary  are  so 
subdued  by  comparison. 

For  a century  after  the  development  of  the 
Cinque-cento  there  was  little  individuality  in  the 
practice  of  ornamental  art : architecture  itself 
was  completely  domineered  by  a mere  classi- 
cal pedantry.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  however,  the  Louis  Quatorze,  essen- 
tially an  ornamental  style,  began  to  develope 
itself.  Its  chief  aim  was  effect  by  a brilliant 
play  of  light  and  shade ; colour,  or  mere 
beauty  of  form  in  detail,  having  no  part  in  it 
whatever.  This  style,  like  most  others  of 
modern  times,  arose  in  Italy.  Its  great 
medium  was  gilt  stucco-work,  which,  for  a 
while,  almost  wholly  superseded  decorative 
painting  ; and  this  absence  of  colour  in  the 
principal  decorations  of  the  period  seems  to 
have  led  to  its  more  striking  characteristic, 
infinite  play  of  light  and  shade.  Exact 
symmetry  in  the  parts  was  no  longer  essential, 
and  came,  in  the  Louis  Quinze  modifications, 
to  be  systematically  avoided,  and  ultimately 
led  to  that  debased  version  of  this  style,  the 
Rococo.  In  the  Louis  Quatorze  and  its 
varieties  we  have  the  constant  and  peculiar 
combination  of  the  scroll  and  shell,  the 
anthemion  treated  as  a shell,  and  a small 
scroll,  sometimes  plain  and  sometimes  clothed 
in  acanthus  foliations.  All  its  other  elements 
are  classical,  such  as  in  the  Cinque-cento : 
the  fiddle-shaped  combination  of  scrolls  is 
perhaps  a legacy  of  the  ordinary  renaissance. 
The  play  of  light  and  shade  in  sudden  and 
varied  contrast  is  so  essential  an  element  of 
the  Louis  Quatorze  styles,  continued  the  lec- 
turer, that  they  do  not  admit,  I believe,  a single 
flat  surface  in  any  of  their  ornamental  details  : 
all  are  concave  or  convex, — perfectly  smooth, 
but  never  flat.  They  thus  contrast  very 
strongly  with  the  Elizabethan,  in  which  flat 
surfaces  in  the  details  abound.  In  the  Louis 
Quatorze  these  would  be  channelled  or 
moulded.  Still  the  latter  is  not  altogether 
unfit  for  decoration  in  the  flat,  but  it  must  be 
limited  to  designs  on  a small  scale,  and  cqlours 


will  be  indispensable : this  is  exemplified  by 
the  designs  of  Watteau.  These  are  the  last  of 
the  historic  developments  of  ornament. 

In  this  review  of  the  ornamental  devices  of 
thirty-three  centuries,  said  the  lecturer,  in  his 
concluding  remarks,  we  have  certainly  had 
every  variety  and  expression  with  which  the 
human  mind  is  familiar.  I have  dwelt,  of 
course,  upon  the  leading  styles  only,  and  do 
not  pretend  to  have  explained  more  than  the 
great  leading  developments  of  ancient,  middle- 
age,  and  modern  art. 

In  the  early  period,  with  the  Egyptian,  we 
found  symbolism,  richness  of  material,  and 
simplicity  of  arrangement,  or  artistic  crudity, 
as  the  prominent  characteristics.  In  the 
second,  or  Greek  period,  we  have  general 
beauty  of  effect,  and  uniform  excellence  of 
detail  throughout,  everywhere  displaying  the 
highest  avtistic  skill.  In  the  Roman  period 
we  have  equal  skill,  with  a taste  for  a more 
gorgeous  detail  and  general  magnificence.  In 
the  Byzantine  we  go  back  to  an  almost  fana- 
tically exclusive  symbolism,  which,  however,  in 
the  course  of  a century  or  two,  is  elaborated 
into  a style  of  a very  gorgeous  general  effect, 
partly  owing  to  richness  of  materials ; but  as 
prejudice  was  gradually  overcome,  a compre- 
hensive and  beautiful  style  is  developed;  yet 
always  displaying  more  skill  in  its  general 
effects  than  in  its  details.  The  Saracenic  is 
the  samein  principle, — a gorgeous  general  effect 
without  any  peculiar  merit  of  detail : it  is  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  and  colour, — something  like 
a formal  flower-garden,  wanting  the  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  natural  scenery.  In  the 
Gothic,  again,  the  last  of  the  middle-age  styles, 
symbolism  divides  the  field  with  art,  and  in- 
duces much  of  that  crudity  of  detail  which 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a divided  at- 
tention. In  the  Renaissance,  the  herald  of  the 
modern  styles,  we  have,  at  first,  the  natural 
vagaries  of  an  unaccustomed  freedom,  which, 
however,  eventually  settled  into  a bona  fide 
revival  of  the  most  finished  style  of  antiquity, 
the  Cinque-cento.  Then  came  the  final  de- 
cline-mere love  of  display — gold  and  glitter: 
such  is  the  Louis  Quatorze, — still  prodigiously 
clever  in  the  means  it  took  to  accomplish  its 
effects.  The  Louis  Quatorze  is  more  general 
in  its  aim  than  any  style  whatever : thus  its 
details,  provided  they  generated  sufficient  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  were  of  no  individual 
consequence.  Accordingly,  we  find,  after  a 
little  time,  that  all  detail  is  absolutely  neglected, 
and,  with  ic,  all  study;  and  in  the  absurd 
Rococo,  the  very  natural  result  of  this  general 
neglect,  we  have  designs  made  up  of  details  so 
without  meaning  and  individuality  as  to  defy 
description.  They  are  Rococo  : we  can  come 
no  nearer  to  them  ; and  with  this  Rococo,  the 
first  term  of  existence,  the  last  of  the  nine 
lives  of  ornamental  art,  expires. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  has  commenced 
a new  existence  for  art,  which  promises  well 
from  its  decided  recurrence  to  individuality  of 
detail : with  a careful  study  of  the  elements, 
variety  of  detail  will  give  variety  of  effect  to 
the  general  arrangements  : without  this,  our 
schemes  will  differ  only  in  size  or  shape,  but 
never  in  expression  or  effect.  If  we  turn  from 
the  Rococo  to  our  modern  specimens  from  the 
works  of  lvlenze  and  Gaertner,  at  Munich,  we 
see  at  once  the  value  of  a studied  detail, — the 
difference  between  the  schooled  and  the  un- 
schooled style.  This,  I believe,  is  the  great 
lesson  we  are  to  learn  from  a study  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  styles.  Our  designs  want  indi- 
viduality : they  are  too  general, — too  much 
alike  : we  require  something  more  than  mere 
sprigs  and  colonnades  : we  want  systems  of  de- 
tail, and  systems  of  arrangement : a picture  is 
notan  ornament;  but  every  flower,  however 
simple,  and  indeed  every  leaf,  is  capable  of 
being  converted  into  an  ornament,  by  the  mere 
aid  of  repetition  on  a geometrical  basis ; and 
the  same  forms  may  be  beautifully  varied  by 
judicious  combinations  of  colour.  Take  a 
mere  serpentine  line,  for  example,  clothed  or 
foliated  at  regular  intervals  with  any  compound 
leaf,  and  in  a colour  complimentary  to  its 
ground,  you  have  a very  excellent  and  simple 
ribbon  pattern.  Every  leaf  chosen  will  pro- 
duce many  different  designs,  all  admirably 
adapted  to  the  desired  object,  and  all  the  work 
of  a few  minutes  only.  Such  is  the  value  of 
system  in  ornamental  design,  concluded  the 
lecturer ; but  it  is  only  by  a knowledge  of  the 


characteristics  of  styles,  the  standard  types  of  i 
all  ages,  that  even  system  will  insure  that  va-  [ 
riety  and  individuality  of  design  which  alone 
will  secure  permanent  success. 


ON  LINEAL  EXPRESSION  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN* 

THE  SUBLIME  AND  THE  PICTURESQUE. 

So  many  have  written  on  beauty,  and  it  is 
such  a vexed  question,  that  I shall  not  treat 
further  of  it ; but  there  is  one  quality  so  im- 
portant, and  generally  so  cavalierly  treated,  I 
that  I must  say  more  about : that  quality  is  j 
Picturesqueness.  This  is  a very  general  ex-  I 
pression  indeed  of  European  use,  and  calls  to  I 
my  mind  the  works  of  Salvator  Rosa — icebergs,  I 
rocks,  ruins,  withered  trees,  things  jagged,  I 
irregular,  angular. 

Now,  I think  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
quality  bears  more  affinity  to  the  sublime  than  i 
to  the  beautiful,  and  frequently  forms  an  im- 
portant attribute  of  it. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  masters  of  the  j 
beautiful  : they  perfected  it,  up  to  now,  in 
itself  purely  and  in  all  its  varieties.  In  their  i 
most  majestic  effects  there  is  little,  if  anything,  j 
of  that  undefined  terror  which  is  justly  held  to  j 
be  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  sublime.  Re-  l 

pose  is  the  pervading  idea  of  all  their  noblest  l 
statues, — the  Hercules,  the  Saturn,  the  Olym-  | 
pian  Jove,  the  river  gods  at  the  Vatican,  the  l 
Theseus,  the  Ilyssus,  and,  more  strangely  still,  ( 
the  Laocoon. 

The  very  dreams  of  the  race  were  benevo-  I 
lent.  Terror  was  a quality  of  which  they  seem  | 
to  have  had  no  national  comprehension,  and  I 
considering  this  as  essential  to  sublimity,  I can  I 
fix  on  no  work  of  theirs  which  perfectly  pro-  j 
duces  that  quality;  and  the  same  occurs  as  re-  I 
gards  the  picturesque : not  that  they  never 
touched  on  the  two,  for  the  Laocoon  possesses  I 
certainly  sublime  features,  and  the  Drunken  I 
Fawn,  Cymbal-player,  and  many  of  their  rural  J 
gods  and  daemons  are  picturesque,  but  in  both  [ 
cases  it  is  a mixed  quality  combined  with  the  [ 
beautiful,  which  is  generally  predominant.  To  1 
find  these  characters  more  perfectly  exempli-  j 
fied  we  must  turn  to  a later  race,  and  a later 
method  of  expression.  How  intimately  the  ‘ 
two  are  connected  may  be  seen  in  Schiller’s 
poem  of  the  “ Diver.”  The  group  above,  the 
diver  himself,  the  scene,  a rocky  promontory, 
are  unmistakeably  picturesque,  whilst  the  scene 
in  the  whirlpool  itself  is  full  of  mysterious 
terror,  and  essentially  sublime,  the  two  form- 
ing one  perfect  composition  to  the  imagination. 

In  Shelley’s  “ Alastor  ” we  have  the  same  ; 
excellent  combination  of  the  two  qualities  : — 

“ Lo  ! where  the  pass  expands 

Its  strong  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 

And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags, 

To  overhang  the  world  ; for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  waning  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams, 

Dim  tracts  and  vast,  rob’d  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-colour’d  even  ; and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight  on  the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.  The  near  scene, 

In  naked  and  severe  simplicity, 

Made  contrast  with  the  universe.  A pine, 
Rock-rooted,  stretch’d  athwart  the  vacancy, 

Yielding  one  only  response  at  each  pause 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl, 

The  thunder,  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams. 
***** 

One  silent  nook  was  there, 

Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  mountain, 

Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks.” 

The  distance  here  is  unmistakeably  sublime, 
mysterious,  vast,  and  awe-inspiring;  whilst  the 
foreground,  though  not  without  sublimity 
also,  is  stronger  in  the  picturesque,  with  its 
pine,  rock-rooted,  its  homeless  streams,  knotty 
roots,  fallen  rocks,  and  accumulated  crags. 

The  same  with  the  Alps ; Mont  Blanc  itself 
being  sublime,  whilst  the  mountain  pine,  the 
broken  branches,  the  twisting  stream — rock- 
divided,  the  wooden  chalet,  with  its  breaks 
and  galleries,  and  the  goats  on  the  jagged 
declivity  for  the  foreground,  are  merely  pic- 
turesque. Substitute  a weeping  willow  or 
aspen  for  the  pine,  a Normal  Italian  villa  for 
the  cottage,  a stream  meandering  through 
grass-enamelled  islets,  the  swan’s  home  for 
the  rocky  burn,  and  some  sheep  on  an  undu- 
lating hill  in  place  of  the  goats,  and  the  sub- 
lime character  of  the  whole  would  be  materially 


* See  p.  494,  ante. 
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destroyed.  Nature  to  herself  is  in  this  respect 
always  true  and  consistent.  It  is  in  Nature 
almost  only  that  we  perceive  the  sublime,  in 
the  defiles  and  among  the  masses  of  the 
Simplon  or  St.  Bernard.  St.  Peter’s  or  the 
Pyramids  would  afflict  us  with  a sense  of  our 
own  littleness ; but  sublimity,  unlike  gran- 
deur, does  not  require  size  a9  an  essential 
feature;  and  if  we  find  it  in  art — it  is  to  Michael- 
angelo we  must  turn.  We  may  observe  it,  I 
think  most  strongly,  in  parts  of  the  “ Last 
Judgment,”  some  of  the  Sybils,  and  Jonah, 
in  the  Sistine  chapel,  the  figures  in  the  span- 
drills  of  St.  Peter’s  dome,  the  Brutus,  the 
Uffizii,  and,  above  all,  in  the  statues  of  Lorenzo 
and  Julian  de  Medici  at  Florence.  A myste- 
rious dread  is  excited  by  all  these  works,  but 
it  becomes  terribly  menacing  in  the  Medici. 
Now,  the  outlines  of  all  these,  and  the  cele- 
brated statues  on  the  Medici’s  tombs,  contain 
much  of  the  picturesque — much  that  is  roughly 
and  sharply  angular— but  of  beauty,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Apollo  or  Venus,  little,  if  any- 
thing. Indeed,  it  is  no  detraction  from  this 
wonderful  artist’s  merit  to  say  that  his  idea  of 
such  beauty  was  of  the  faintest  and  roughest 
kind  : had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  not 
have  been  what  he  was,  the  expounder  of  the 
sublime. 

We  may  trace  the  downward  change  to 
greater  picturesqueness,  still  retaining  much 
of  the  sublime  in  Tintoretto,  who  professedly 
practised  his  manner  of  drawing,  continued 
by  S.  Rosa,  who  carried  it  in  his  ordinary 
works  to  actual  picturesqueness,  often  verging 
on  the  merely  fanciful.  We  have  here  a chain 
of  picturesque  outline  which  leads  us  to  the 
sublime. 

The  graceful  leads  us  up  through  the  beau- 
tiful to  the  majestic,  the  noble,  the  grand ; but 
pass  that  barrier,  and  the  beauty,  which  de- 
creased gradually  as  we  ascended,  will  have 
almost  disappeared.  It  is  to  this  point  Raf- 
faelle  ascends,  but  his  sense  of  the  beautiful 
before  the  picturesque  prevents  his  more  than 
approaching  Michaelangelo  in  the  sublime; 
and  of  these  two,  the  most  perfect  expressions 
of  form,  each  in  his  way  is  the  most  perfect 
master. 

It  is  the  same,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
in  architecture.  Gothic  architecture  being 
essentially  picturesque,  does  often  in  our  most 
noted  European  cathedrals  produce  the  sub- 
lime : — 

“ How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile  ! 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable. 
***** 

It  strikes  an  awe 

And  terror  on  my  aching  sight. 

* * * * 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice. 

Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me' hear 
Thy  voice, — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes.” 

Though  much  of  the  sublime  and  shadowy 
dread  which  characterises  this  passage,  arises 
from  the  feeling  of  the  person  speaking,  yet  I 
am  sure  that  only  a Gothic  cathedral  could 
produce  it;  and  it  bears  internal  evidence  of 
being  a Gothic  cathedral  of  which  Congreve 
was  speaking  when  he  composed  this  fine 
passage  (from  “The  Mourning  Bride”). 

The  architecture  of  Greece  has  little  that  is 
picturesque  about  it,  as  it  stands  for  our  con- 
sideration when  restored,  but  is  eminently 
beautiful,  as  far  as  architecture  can  be,  in  all 
its  phases,  in  after  times;  but  the  original  ex- 
isting examples  of  that  art  being  so  few,  and  so 
much  being  lost  to  us,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow 
that  it  did  probably  express  as  much  pic- 
turesqueness as  may  be  found  in  its  better 
known  statuary. 

Picturesqueness,  then,  so  far  from  being  an 
inferior  quality  to  beauty,  or  synonymous  with 
it  (as  I believe  it  is  not  unfrequently  con- 
sidered), is,  I think,  a most  important  and 
separate  one  ; and  seeing  its  close  affinity  with 
the  sublime,  the  noblest  character  an  artist  can 
express  should  form  an  especial  object  of  our 
study. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  architect  should 
guard  against  the  dreamy  pleasure  excited  by 
ivhat  is  termed  the  association  of  ideas.  From 
this  blinding  cause  have  arisen  many  of  the 
ooorest  imitations  of  the  day.  However  much 
;he  artist  may  delight  in  identifying  himself 
with  the  past,  he  should  remember  that  it  is 
oast ; that  the  public — that  the  world— has  its 


tastes,  habits,  ideas,  character,  and  life,  as 
strongly  shown  and  determined  as  they  ever 
were  in  the  history  of  mankind  ; and  that  he 
cannot  drive  us  back  to  a period  which,  how- 
ever it  may  suit  his  individual  taste,  is  not  our 
period.  In  vain  shall  a modern  Deucalion  cast 
stones  behind  him  to  vivify  the  dead — they 
willVemain  lifeless;— in  vain  did  revolutionary 
France  adopt  the  names  and  dress  of  dead 
Rome; — in  vain  does  this  or  that  man  call  us 
back  to  the  days  of  a Henry  or  a Charle- 
magne; — we  will  adopt  the  garments  of  no 
past  age  or  nation.  As  we  are,  we  are. 
Of  what  are  we  ashamed  ? Is  it  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age  ? It  should  be  our  glory  and  thanks- 
giving to  have  lived  in  this  time— a time  our 
fathers  longed  to  see,  for  which  our  great  men 
wrote  and  fought  and  suffered,  and  of  which 
our  architecture  should  be  a type.  What  do 
such  men  seek  in  the  past  which  the  present 
may  not  afford  them  ? But  they  turn  their 
backs  on  us  as  dull  and  matter  of  fact,  and 
carry  that  strength  to  the  imitation  of  the  past 
which  should  be  used  jfor  the  development  of 
the  future.  The  future  antiquary  will  judge 
of  these  aright  when  he  shall  say  that  those 
who  might  have  evoked  the  true  spirit  of  art 
in  these  times,  wasted  their  knowledge  in  the 
raising  of  false  ghosts.  In  renouncing  this 
pleasure  of  association  of  idea  in  architects, 
we  do  not  wish  to  abjure  the  proper  enjoyment 
of  it,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  a bigoted 
belief  in  the  proper  existence  of  any  particular 
style,  or  that  in  advocating  novelty  we  seek 
to  destroy  the  past  or  the  existing.  And 
in  our  study  of  those  styles  with  which 
are  connected  such  names  as  Palladio,  Wren, 
Wykeham,  Michaelangelo,  we  may  well  love 
to  be  led  and  influenced  by  their  example,  for 
they  were  a noble  and  deathless  race,  whose 
spirits,  though  invisible,  still  exist,  and  by  the 
strength  of  their  genius  still  live  to  us  at  this 
day.  Their  courage,  their  opinions,  their  in- 
tellect and  imagination,  still  influence  us, 
excite,  encourage,  instruct,  and  delight  us. 
By  a careful  study  of  their  lives  and  progress, 
we  ourselves  are  led  on  to  the  heights  of  ex- 
cellence. “ Serpens  nisi  serpentem  ederit, 
non  fit  draconem.”  To  these  men  we  owe 
service  not  slavery,  and  of  all  servitude  that  of 
the  imagination  is  most  difficult  to  compass. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  on  archi- 
tecture, with  much  sense,  acuteness,  and  fancy, 
but  unfortunately  the  most  popular  authors 
have  not  been  professional  men,  practically  ac- 
quainted with  their  subject.  Everything  has 
been  done  to  unsettle,  but  nothing  to  systemise 
the  ideas  of  the  students  of  the  day.  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  studies  of  our  pre- 
decessors, with  all  proper  admiration  for  the 
styles  of  the  past,  our  present  object,  the  ob- 
ject of  all  professional  leaders,  should  be  to 
consolidate  and  arrange  the  knowledge  which 
we  are  now  in  possession  of,  and  from  the 
lessons  thus  gained,  and  the  examples  thus 
given,  to  strike  out  a new  path  for  the  powers 
of  the  architectural  artist,  and  bring  back  the 
art  to  its  normal  state,  which  is  one  of  gradual 
but  certain  progression,  founded  on  scientific 
and  artistic  knowledge,  keeping  a careful  hand 
over  the  wild  and  extravagant  fancies  of  the 
more  daring  minds,  and  guiding  onward  the 
unwilling  and  faltering  progress  of  the  more 
timid ; — to  teach  that  merit  exists  in  all  styles, 
and  is  irrespective  of  fashion,  which  is  mutable 
and  often  unjust;  that  the  principles  of  our  art 
are  fixed  and  certain;  that  however  much  rules 
may  be  altered,  they  are  not  to  be  despised  or 
disregarded  with  impunity  ; that  true  construc- 
tion is  the  vital  principle  of  all  progress  ; and 
that  besides  the  excellent  ornament  we  already 
possess,  nature  has  still  varied  resources  in 
store  for  our  study;  and,  above  all,  that  for  the 
application  of  all  these  means,  a careful  study, 
a right  appreciation,  a practical  knowledge  of 
all  art,  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  can  only 
be  gained  by  an  industrious  use  of  the  hand 
and  eye  as  well  as  of  the  mind.  J.  B.  W. 


Ordnance  Waste. — The  stables  at  Coles- 
berg,  belonging  to  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
and  built  by  the  Ordnance  at  an  expense  of 
1,000/.,  have  been  sold  for  40/.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  so  large  a building  of  this 
kind,  much  larger  than  any  other  in  Colesberg, 
should  be  sacrificed  in  this  manner,  when  it 
might  have  been  usefully  appropriated  as  a 
schoolhouse  or  fever  hospital.—  United  Service 
Gazette, 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  “LORD  MAYOR’S 
SHOW.” 

Mr.  Godwin’s  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect,*  sketching  the  history  of  the  show,  and 
suggesting  the  desirability  of  rendering  it  more 
worthy  of  the  time  and  country  than  has  lately 
been  the  case,  was  referred  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs’  Committee  for  conducting  the 
entertainment,  and  we  may  now  state  that  it 
has  been  determined  in  consequence  to  attempt 
to  make  the  present  pageant  one  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  We  trust  that  taste  and  good 
judgment  will  be  called  in  to  guide  the  en- 
deavour. 

We  have  received  a number  of  letters 
from  men  with  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
all  concurring  in  the  suggestion.  From 
one  we  learn  that  the  cost  of  the  day, 
including  the  dinner,  has  lately  been  2,425/., 
so  that  something  satisfactory  might  surely 
be  expected.  Of  this  the  City  contri- 
buted 200/.,  the  Lord  Mayor  1,112/.,  and 
the  Sheriffs  a like  sum  between  them. 
The  item  of  charge  for  the  men  in  armour 
was  110/.  10s.  The  cost  of  the  banners, 
barges  belonging  to  the  companies,  trap- 
pings for  horses,  &c.,  did  not  come  into  this 
sum.  One  city  antiquary  writes,  that  the 
principal  knight,  and  his  retinue,  ( should ) 
represent  the  city  standard-bearer.  “ Robert 
Fitzwalter  held  Baynard’s  Castle,  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  on  the  tenure  of  being  the  city 
standard-bearer  and  leader  of  the  civic  forces 
in  lime  of  war.” 

The  recent  Volks-fest  at  Munich,  mentioned 
in  another  page,  afforded  a proof  of  what 
artistical  taste  can  do  in  similar  cases,  without 
large  expenditure  : the  inhabitants  of  Au  sent 
a model  of  their  church,  with  its  stained  glass 
windows ; the  joiners  a model  house ; a 
pavilion  of  Byzantine  form,  drawn  by  richly 
caparisoned  horses,  contained  the  bust  of  King 
Louis ; the  porcelain  works  afforded  a collec- 
tion of  fine  forms,  and  the  car  of  the  sculptors 
and  artists  was  charmingly  arranged. 


“PUBLIC  CONVENIENCES.” 
Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
moral  courage  you  have  shown  in  regard  to 
these  matters. 

What  think  you  of  a convenience  at  each 
cabstand,  somewhat  of  the  following  plan,  with 
a pent-house  covering  ? 


It  need  not  occupy  more  space  than  one 
horse  and  cab.  Where  the  cabstand  is  very 
long,  there  might  be  one  at  each  end. 

They  should  be  under  the  eye  of  the  water- 
man of  each  stand,  who  is  himself  now  under 
the  control  of  the  police. 

The  water  should  not  run  into  the  sewers, 
but  into  a moveable  vessel  filled  with  sawdust, 
and  changed  every  morning  early. 

As  the  enterprising  farmers  of  the  clay  soil 
around  us  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  in- 
estimable value  of  such  a compost,  I think  a 
capitalist  or  two  could  be  found  to  put  up  a 
few  dozen  of  such  conveniences  without  plagu- 
ing the  parishes  or  interfering  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers. 

Lewis  C.  IIertslet. 

We  have  just  seen  plans  for  acconimodes,  with 
fire  and  police  stations  combined,  by  Mr.  W. 
Austin,  which  seem  very  meritorious.  In  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  acconimodes,  tele- 
graphic wires  are  to  be  attached  so  as  to  ring 
an  alarm  of  fire  outbreak  to  the  various 
brigade  offices  in  the  metropolis  from  any 
point  or  locality.  The  same  notice  of  fire 
outbreak,  riot,  &c.,  to  be  telegraphed  to  all 
police  stations.  The  erections  are  formed 
wholly  of  iron,  and  have  reservoirs  of  water  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  construction. 


Height  of  the  New  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.— In  reply  to  a correspondent,  the 
height  of  the  water  front  of  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  in  the  centre  80  feet,  and  at 
the  sides  70  feet.  The  present  height  of  the 
Victoria  tower  140  feet:  its  ultimate  height  is 
not  yet  determined. 


* See  p.  493,  ante. 


PROPOSED  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RHINE 
AT  COLOGNE. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  the  Prus- 
sian Government  publicly  stated  their  desire  to 
obtain  designs  from  engineers  and  architects 
of  every  nation  for  the  construction  of  a bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  at  Cologne,  to  carry  a railway 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  road  and  footways, 
from  Cologne  to  Deutz,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.  The  designs  were  restricted  by 
certain  conditions,  of  which  the  expense  of 
the  proposed  construction  was  a prominent 
feature. 

In  August  last,  62  designs  were  sent  in  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Berlin,  many 
of  them  being  from  England.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  these  designs 
rejected  41  in  the  first  instance,  as  more  or  less 
inapplicable  to  the  required  conditions;  and 
on  further  examination  seven  more  were  set 
aside  from  the  same  cause.  The  remaining  14 
were  then  subjected  to  additional  scrutiny,  and 
three  were  selected  for  final  preference.  Of 
the  three  thus  selected  two,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  were  eventually  adjudged  deserv- 
ing of  the  prizes,  being  the  design  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Schwedler,  architect,  of  Berlin, 
and  the  design  by  Capt.  W.  Moorsom,  civil 
engineer,  of  London.  Of  the  latter  of  these 
we  now  give  a view  and  the  following  parti- 
culars : — 

Feet. 

The  length  of  the  bridge  across  the  water  is  1,275 
,,  of  the  approaches  and  land  arches  740 

Total  length  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  2,015 
Span  in  the  clear  of  each  of  the  two  main 

arches  600 

,,  ditto  of  the  lifting  arch  ....  100 

Breadth  of  roadway  for  carriages  over  the 

bridge  25 

,,  of  railway  for  double  track  over  do.  25 
,,  of  two  footways  on  the  upper  floor  13 

Width  of  piers  in  the  river,  two,  each  of  . . 35 

Height  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  un- 
derside of  the  lowest  part  of  each  arch  50 
,,  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  un- 
derside of  the  lifting  arch  when  raised  104 
,,  from  foundations  to  the  top  of  the 

towers  147 

Tons. 

Strength  of  each  main  arch  to  resist  a load 

distributed  over  it 5,750 

Cost  of  the  whole  of  the  works  excepting 
the  basement  and  foundations  of  the 

towers  in  the  river  £211,240 

Cost  of  the  basement  and  foundations  in 
the  river,  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  execute  themselves 25,540 

Total  cost  if  executed  at  Prussian  prices  £236,780 

If  executed  in  England  the  cost  would  be 
one- fifth  less. 

'The  scale  of  the  drawing  is  300  feet  to  one 
inch. 

The  girders  are  simple  repetitions  of  iron 
bars  (rolled) ; and  Capt.  M.’s  proposal  to  the 
Prussian  government  (which  is  still  under  con- 
sideration) is,  to  build  one  centre  tower  and 
one  shore  tower  first,  and  place  temporary 
scatfolding  in  the  river  between  these,  leaving 
the  other  part  of  the  river  open.  The  stages  sup- 
ported on  this  scaffolding  are  said  to  be  ample 
for  constructing  the  girder,  which  is  previously 
fitted  (but  not  rivetted)  on  the  shore,  and  each 
piece  marked.  Capt.  M.  has  found  that  75 /, 
is  the  cost  of  scaffolding  for  a girder  of  this 
kind,  160  feet  long  and  40  feet  high,  above 
dry  ground ; and  300/.  is  the  cost  of  ditto  for 
a girder,  220  feet  long  and  80  feet  high,  above 
a river  9 feet  deep. 

Monster  Gasometer. — A large  gaso- 
meter is  being  constructed  at  Philadelphia,  in 
a telescopic  form,  with  two  sections.  The 
dimensions  are  140  feet  diameter,  and  70  high, 
and  calculated  to  contain  1,000,000  cubic 
feet. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  GEOMETRICAL  TO 
BE  CONSIDERED  A DISTINCT  STYLE. 

At  the  annual  autumn  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Society,  Northampton,  a paper  “On  the 
Progressive  Development  of  Geometrical  Tra- 
cery, and  on  the  claims  of  the  Geometrical  to  be 
treated  as  a distinct  Style,”  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  ; the  object  of  which  was 
to  prove  that  there  is  such  a generic  difference 
between  that  style  and  the  Early  English  and  De- 
corated on  either  hand  that  it  ought  to  have  a 
distinct  place  in  an  architectural  system,  and  a 
distinct  name  in  architectural  nomenclature. 

The  writer  said, — It  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  styles  of  Gothic  architecture  are  arranged 
very  much  with  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  windows.  Right  or  wrong,  this  is  the 
case ; and  right  it  certainly  is  in  the  sense  of 
being  obvious  and  convenient ; though  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  some 
more  organic  part  of  the  structure  might  have 
afforded  the  characteristics  of  style. 

What  do  we  see,  if  we  follow  the  forms  of 
windows  during  the  last  half  of  the  13th  and 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  century?  We  see 
them  gradually  deserting  the  narrowness  and 
simplicity  of  the  lancet  form,  till,  at  last,  they 
have  arrived  at  a great  variety  and  complexity, 
involving  proportionate  width  of  opening,  and 
the  subordination  of  many  parts.  We  see,  in 
a word,  a wide  opening  filled  with  mullions 
and  tracery.  And  this  tracery  is  composed,  at 
first,  of  geometrical  figures,  following  certain 
laws,  and  afterwards  of  figures  no  longer  geo- 
metrical, and,  though  not  without  law,  yet  of 
that  free  flowing  contour  which  looks,  at  least, 
without  restraint.  Now,  I think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  first  change  and  the 
last — the  change  from  Early  English  to  Geo- 
metrical, and  the  change  from  Geometrical  to 
flowing  Decorated — both  demand  to  be  treated 
as  the  differentials  of  a style  ; the  first,  that  is, 
the  mere  introduction  of  tracery,  as  being,  so 
far  as  windows  are  concerned,  more  important 
than  the  difference  between  Norman  and  Early 
English ; the  latter,  the  change  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  formation  of  tracery,  as 
being  at  least  as  important  as  any  difference 
which  separates  Perpendicular  from  Decorated. 
In  other  words,  Geometrical  is  more  unlike 
Early  English  than  Early  English  is  unlike 
Norman ; and  so,  ex  abundanti , Geometrical 
and  Early  English  should  be  separated  : and, 
again,  Geometrical  is  as  unlike  flowing  Deco- 
rated, as  flowing  Decorated  is  unlike  Perpen- 
dicular; and  therefore,  if  the  two  latter  should 
be  distinguished,  so  also  should  the  two 
former. 

And  yet  the  geometrical  is  almost  always 
treated  as  transitional  (which  indeed  every 
style  but  the  first  and  last  must  be,  in  some 
sense ; but  I mean  that  this  is  so  treated 
as  transitional,  as  if  it  had  no  claim  to  a name 
and  station  of  its  own) : it  gets  no  better  title 
than  late  Early  English  or  Early  Decorated, 
as  the  case  may  be ; the  term  geometrical 
being  only  adjected  to  the  generic  term  Deco- 
rated, as  marking,  not  a genus,  but  a variety. 
If  this  had  no  practical  result  it  would  be  little 
worth  contending  about,  but  I believe  that  it 
really  does  result  in  the  too  great  neglect  of 
this-style,  as  a model,  and,  at  the  least,  a point 
of  departure  for  modern  practice.  A style 
which  deserves,  but  does  not  obtain,  a sub- 
stantive position,  is  sure  to  be  defrauded  of 
more  substantial  proofs  of  the  estimation  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  held.  * * * 

The  first  impression  conveyed  by  a Geome- 
trical window  and  a flowing  Decorated  window 
side  by  side  is,  that  while  the  former  is 
obviously  drawn  only  with  the  compasses,  the 
latter  seems  at  least  to  be  drawn  in  some  degree 
libera  manu.  Perhaps  this  impression,  so  far  as 
the  flowing  Decorated  is  concerned,  is  hardly 
correct ; but  you  will  presently  see  that  it  re- 
sults from  certain  appreciable  causes,  and  in- 
dicates a real  difference  of  principle  in  design. 


Take  the  simple  geometrical  and  an  equally 
simple  flowing  two-light  window.  The  eye  at 
once  detects  the  use  of  the  compasses  in  the 
one,  and  the  very  centres  from  which  the 
curves  are  struck  : in  the  other  no  single  curve 
is  sufficiently  simple  to  be  referred,  except  with 
considerable  effort,  to  its  centre  or  centres  : it 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  drawn  without  any  me- 
chanical aid.  Take  more  complex  arrange- 
ment, and  still  the  same  character  is  found 
carried  out  through  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine  lights.  This  alone,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  sufficient  to  demand  a separation  of  the 
two  styles  ; for,  in  speaking  of  design,  this 
very  fact,  that  the  designer  is  put  into  so 
different  an  attitude  as  that  of  one  who  is 
limited  wholly  to  geometrical  forms,  and  of 
another  who  allows  himself,  or  seems  to  allow 
himself  the  license  almost  of  a sketch,  is  surely 
enough  to  separate  between  them. 

But  the  free  hand  of  the  later  designer  had 
its  rules  too,  and  these  rules  were  opposite  to 
those  of  his  predecessors,  and  this  is  really  the 
differential  which  I shall  propose.  In  design- 
ing a geometrical  window  the  architect  adhered 
to  true  circles,  or  to  parts  of  true  circles,  never 
flowing  off  into  another  curve,  struck  from 
another  centre.  The  ogee  was  unknown. 
Cusps,  besides  a characteristic  so  remarkable 
that  I must  refer  to  it,  though  parenthetically 
(i.e.,  besides  being  let  into  the  soffit  instead  of 
being  taken  out  of  the  chamfer, — besides  this, 
cusps)  were  of  circles,  or  parts  of  circles, 
struck  from  circles  within  the  greater  circle, 
independent  of  one  another,  but  with  absolute 
dependence  on  the  centre  of  the  first  circle  : 
these  points  were  cut  off  by  another  circle, 
concentric  with  the  first,  or  that  which  circum- 
scribed the  whole  figure.  Hence  a transpa- 
rency of  purpose  and  a precision  of  effect  in 
this  style  never  afterwards  attained.  All  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  each  member  perfect, 
either  as  a part  or  as  a whole, — a character 
which  Professor  Whewell  abundantly  recog- 
nises when  he  calls  the  Geometrical  com- 
plete Gothic.  * * * 

For  the  generic  term,  or  that  including  the 
whole  of  that  tracery  which  is  formed  of  circles 
or  parts  of  circles,  secants  and  tangents  of  one 
another,  but  never  flowing  into  one  another, 
we  cannot  hesitate  in  taking  that  commonly  in 
use,  i.  e.,  geometric.  To  supply  names  for  its 
two  subdivisions  is  not  so  easy.  It  is  now 
some  six  months  past  that  I endeavoured  to 
do  this,  in  an  article  in  the  Archaeological 
Joxirncd,  where  I ventured  to  suggest  the  terms 
Concentric  and  Excentric  to  express  the  oppo- 
site characters  of  the  two  divisions.  The  first, 
you  will  observe,  is  of  patterns  formed  of  cir- 
cles, or  parts  of  circles,  all  the  centres  of  which 
are  within  the  resulting  figure ; and,  as  the 
figures  are  all  uniform,  even  the  subordinate 
parts  must  be  repeated  with  the  same  neces- 
1 sary  relation  to  the  general  centre.  Thus,  in  a 
circle  enclosing  six  other  circles,  grouped 
around  a seventh  (as  at  Grantham),  the  centre 
of  the  seventh  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  the 
containing  circle,  and  the  centres  of  the  six 
others  all  lie  in  the  circumference  of  another 
circle  drawn  from  the  same  general  centre. 
All  form  one  system,  bound  by  a sort  of  cen- 
tripetal force  to  one  centre.  The  term  Con- 
centric is,  therefore,  at  least,  intelligible,  as 
applied  to  this  variety  of  geometrical  tracery. 

The  other  variety  is  formed  by  a combina- 
tion of  curves,  some  of  which  are  struck  from 
centres  without  the  resulting  figures ; and,  if 
the  window  be  sufficiently  complex,  these  other 
centres  fall  within  other  patterns  in  the  same 
window,  giving,  by  a centrifugal  influence,  to 
the  curves  to  which  they  belong,  a place  in 
another  system  with  another  centre.  And  the 
term  excentric  seems  sufficiently  appropriate 
to  this  development  of  tracery  to  this  group  of 
architectural  comets.  We  have,  therefore, 
— Geometric  for  the  whole  style,  and  Concentric 
and  Excentric  for  its  two  varieties.  * * 

Directly,  or  by  inference,  I find  others 
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agreeing  with  me  in  demanding  that  the  geo- 
metrical shall  he  acknowledged  as  another 
style.  Mr.  Sharpe,  for  instance,  in  his  work 
on  “ Decorated  Window  Tracery”  (to  which  I 
cannot  allude  without  adding  a word  of  very 
high  commendation),  having  defined  the  dif- 
ference between  the  windows  in  what  used  to 
be  called  Early  and  Late  Decorated,  adds, — 
“ We  have  only  to  carry  our  inquiries  a step 
further,  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  these 
points  of  difference  are  not  confined  to  the  win- 
dows alone,  but  extend  also  to  the  buildings  to 
which  these  windows  respectively  belong ; and, 
having  arrived  at  this  point,  we  shall  not  be 
long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
exists  a large  and  important  class  of  buildings, 
characterised  by  the  geometrical  forms  of  their 
window  tracery,  which  has  hitherto  been 
treated  as  belonging  partly  to  the  Early  Eng- 
lish, and  partly  to  the  Decorated  style,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  distinct  from  both,  and 
pre-eminently  entitled,  from  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  examples,  to  separate  classifica- 
tion.” 

Again,  I find  that  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his 
“ History  of  Architecture,”  where  he  divides 
all  Gothic  architecture  into  two  great  classes, 
Discontinuous  and  Continuous,  actually  places 
his  one  broad  line  of  demarcation,  where  at 
present  all  distinction  is  sometimes  denied,  be- 
tween Geometrical  and  flowing  Decorated. 


FIRE  AT  THE  TRAVELLERS'  CLUB- 
HOUSE. 

It  is  known  and  admitted  that  of  all  acci- 
dental fires,  at  least  three-fourths  occur  by 
reason  of  the  too  close  approximation  of  tim- 
ber to  the  chimney-flues  ; and  that  on  search- 
ing houses  damaged  by  fire  (but  not  con- 
sumed), the  medium  of  communication  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a beam  or  girder,  resting, 
perhaps,  on  a corbel  fixed  in  the  chimney- 
jamb;  or  else  it  can  be  traced  from  the  plugs 
driven  into  the  withs  between  the  flues, 
which,  when  the  chimney  takes  fire,  being 
like  touchwood,  and  desiccated  by  the  con- 
stant action  of  heat,  become  charred,  and  so 
smoulder  through  the  fissure  caused  by  their 
insertion  until  the  fire  reach  a crevice  at  the 
junction  with  the  floor  boards  or  skirting. 

This  slumbering  and  inert  fire  may  last  for 
hours,  or  even  days,  until  the  access  of  air 
gives  it  vitality,  and  so  most  commonly,  long 
after  fires  in  chimney-flues  have  been  extin- 
guished, the  fire  breaks  out.  Every  architect 
and  builder  who  has  pulled  down  old  struc- 
tures is  well  aware  that  timbers  are  often  found 
charred  and  literally  burned  through  near  old 
fire-places,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  house  has 
been  due  only  to  the  confined  seat  of  the  ele- 
ment— i.  e.  to  the  absence  of  air  to  feed  it.  I 
have  found  oak  girders  and  joists  so  burned ; 
and  in  one  case  (a  house  in  Park-lane)  that 
the  sinking  of  a floor  near  the  chimney  was 
caused  by  the  combustion  of  at  least  eighteen 
inches  of  an  oak  beam — 9 inches  by  8 ! This 
house  may  be  said  to  have  been  affected  with 
inflammation  in  the  ribs  (a  very  common  com- 
plaint), and  there  were  no  less  than  three  such 
charred  beams  at  different  fire-hearths.  That 
house  was  certainly  crazy,  having  been  150 
years  built,  but  being  only  held  on  a short 
lease,  it  was  refitted,  and  the  diseased  or  tuber- 
culated  parts  cut  out,  so  that  at  present  the 
cobble  looks  well  to  the  eye,  and  may  bide  its 
time. 

But  how  a modern  structure  like  the  Travel- 
lers’ Club  should  have  been  so  constructed  in 
our  days  of  improvement  and  solidity,  it  is  hard 
to  conjecture.  Iron  girders,  cements,  and  in- 
combustible materials  are  plenty  and  cheap — 
fire-proof  houses  the  order  of  the  day — and 
yet  in  a great  club  palace,  where  there  was  no 
stint  of  money,  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  edifice  must  in  this  instance  have  been 
carelessly  left  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
most  insidious  of  enemies.* 

The  use  of  cements  for  skirtings  is  a sure 
defence  against  fire  through  the  medium  of 
plugs;  but  the  most  certain  safeguard  against 
fire  from  chimneys  is  the  terra  cotta,  or  terra 
metallic  tube.  It  is  impossible  that  fire  can  be 
communicated  to  the  wood  work  where  these 
linings  are  used,  for  the  earthenware  tube  or 


* On  iuquiry  wo  learn  that  the  fire  did  originate  in  a 
beam  communicating  with  a flue,  but,  it  is  said,  the  beam 
did  not  originally  communicate  with  the  flue  directly ; and 
it  is  thought  that  a heavy  ball  used  in  sweeping  the  vent 
had  broken  the  brick-work  which  was  iu  lace  of  the  beam. 


flue  being  cased  in  masonry  or  brickwork 
effectually  protects  the  wood  fittings,  even  al- 
though they  come  in  contact  with  it;  and 
seeing  that  where  the  strictest  surveillance  is 
exercised  by  the  clerk  of  the  works,  carpenters 
will  drive  plugs  and  then  cover  them  with  skirt- 
ing, there  seems  to  be  no  other  modeof  securing 
perfect  immunity  from  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  than  by  using  the  ironstone  or 
terra  cotta  flue.  Buckingham  Palace,  Mr. 
Hope’s  mansion,  the  Marylebone  and  several 
other  hospitals,  have  these  flues  throughout, 
and  most  public  buildings  now  in  progress 
employ  them.  Osborne  and  Windsor  Castle 
have  them  also  : in  the  latter  many  of  the  old 
chimneys  are  being  gutted  and  so  encased. 

At  the  time  the  Travellers’  club  was  founded 
(about  twenty  years  back)  these  flues  were  not 
known,  for  the  first  building  in  which  they 
were  used  was  the  Consumption  Hospital,  of 
which  the  Messrs.  Bird,  of  Hammersmith,  were 
the  builders,  and  this  was  erected  in  1843-4. 

As  fires  occasioned  by  the  ignition  of  soot 
in  chimneys  usually  break  out  some  hours 
after  the  flue  is  cleared  and  the  engines  have 
departed,  and  ordinarily  by  night,  and  when 
the  inmates  have  retired  to  rest,  life  is  more 
frequently  perilled  from  a fancied  sense  of 
security;  therefore  it  is  the  office  of  The 
Builder,  from  his  watch-tower,  to  admonish 
the  public  where  lies  the  danger : by  pre- 
caution you  are  secure.  Quondam. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  London  and  South-Western  directors 
are  about  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  ways  and  works  of  the  main 
line  and  branches,  of  some  250  miles,  for  a 

period  of  five  years. Surveys  for  a line 

from  Bangor,  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
through  the  north-west  of  Wales,  are  now 
being  made,  and  should  the  landowners  be 
favourable,  the  line  will  be  commenced  at  once, 
and  made  during  the  winter  from  Bangor  to 

Port  Dinorwic. Mr.  S.  M.  Peto,  Mr.  E. 

Leathes,  of  Normanston,  and  other  gentlemen, 
visited  Beccles  lately  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
a site  for  the  station  of  the  proposed  railway 
from  Reedham  to  Halesworth.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Halesworth  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  South-Eastern  line  from  Ashford  to 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s,  28  miles,  com- 
pleting the  coast  communication  throughout 
Kent,  is  now  ready  for  opening.  It  has  been 
eighteen  months  under  construction,  and  has 
cost  about  560,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  20,000/. 
per  mile  for  the  double  line  of  way.  The  dis- 
tance from  Ashford  to  Rye  is  about  16  miles, 
and  the  cost  from  Rye  to  St.  Leonard’s  has 
been  252,000/.  Towards  Lydham-hill  and 
Hastings  the  works  have  been  of  a very  heavy 
character.  To  avoid  deep  cuttings  Mr.  Barlow, 
the  engineer,  has  lengthened  the  tunnels,  of 
which  there  are  four,  of  a total  length  of  3,685 
yards,  the  Ore  tunnel  being  1,380  yards; 
Mount-pleasant,  220  yards;  Hastings,  765 
yards;  St.  Leonard’s,  1,320  yards.  The  line 
between  Tunbridge-wells  and  Hastings,  which 
will  complete  the  South-Eastern  Railway  sys- 
tem, is  also  nearly  finished. The  Hudders- 

field joint  station  building  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Company  have  removed  into  their  own 
portion  of  it.  The  refreshment-rooms  are 
fitted  up  with  gas  cooking  apparatus,  crane 

joist  from  kitchen  to  dining-rooms,  &c. •“  It 

will  scarcely  be  credited,”  says  a contemporary, 
“that  the  threepenny  fares  of  the  Bayswater 
omnibuses  produce  a larger  mileage  revenue 
than  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  length  of  road  which 
the  forty-one  omnibuses  traverse  is  about  seven 
miles,  mileage  receipt  about  102/.  If  we  took 
into  account  what  all  the  other  omnibuses 
which  travel  on  the  same  road  produced,  the 
receipt  would  be  infinitely  higher.”  We  do 
not  exactly  see  the  force  of  such  calculations, 
however : mileage  for  seven  miles  in  town  is 
one  thing, — for  some  hundreds  of  miles  over- 
head throughout  the  country  it  is  quite  another 
thing : moreover,  there  must  be  many  a seven 
miles’  run  on  the  North-Western,  as  implied  in 
this  very  calculation,  that  would  show  a far 
higher  mileage  receipt  than  this  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other,  there  must  be  shorter 
runs  in  the  metropolis  where  the  receipts  of 
“ all  the  omnibuses  ” would  indeed  be 
vastly  “ higher.”  But  what  does  all  this 


come  to,  after  all,  in  comparative  statistics, 
unless  it  be  one  way  of  running  up  the  Bays- 
water “ scrip,”  while  running  down  that  of 
the  North-Western  ? At  all  events,  it  is  rather 
too  much  like  the  celebrated  rule-of-three 
question — if  a barrel  of  sprats  cost  5s.  what 
will  a whole  field  of  cucumbers  come  to  ? 

-We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  law  still 

continues  to  discountenance  and  ignore  the 
unconstitutional  attempt  of  some  of  the  railway 
companies  to  exercise  the  inquisitorial  power 
of  opening  parcels,  and  of  charging  extra  for 
carriers’  parcels,  which  they  have  no  right  to 
do,  although  there  is  a clear  determination  on 
their  part  to  seize  and  monopolise  the  busi- 
ness of  carriers  altogether,  after  dragging 
them  off  the  old  and  obsolete  roads,  and  on  to 
the  new  public  highways,  of  which  these  com- 
panies are  really  but  the  paid  trustees.  In  a 
recent  case  at  the  County  Court,  Windsor,  a 
verdict  was  given  against  the  South-Western 
Company,  and  in  favour  of  a carrier,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Act  did  not  prohibit  the 
making  up  of  several  small  parcels  into  one  large 
one ; and  further  that  it  gave  them  no  power  to 
open  any  parcel,  without  doing  which  it  was 
evidently  impossible  for  the  company  to  declare 
with  certainty  what  were  its  contents.  Un- 
doubtedly the  subject  is  of  great  importance, 
and  involves  many  grave  points  of  considera- 
tion. Whether  railway  companies  are  to  have 
the  inquisitorial  power  of  opening  parcels  to 
examine  the  contents ; whether  they  are  to  be 
permitted  to  double  with  impunity  the  Parlia- 
mentary tariff';  whether  they  are  to  overstep 
the  lawful  boundary  of  their  constitution  and 
become  monopolist  traders  on  a gigantic  scale, 

a re  the  q uestions  raised  i n these  proceedings. 

A contrivance  for  the  palliation  or  prevention 
of  railway  accidents  has  been  submitted  for 
experimental  use  to  the  principal  railway  com- 
panies by  Messrs.  Brett,  the  projectors  of  the 
submarine  telegraph  between  England  and 
France.  The  apparatus  is  a pocket  communi- 
cator for  the  guards  or  engine-drivers,  which, 
on  the  instant  of  an  accident,  can,  by  the  aid 
of  a small  roll  of  wire,  be  so  connected  with 
any  point  of  the  main  line  of  telegraph  from 
the  train  or  carriage  by  the  guard  himself,  that 
communications  may  be  easily  sent  to  announce 
or  guard  against  accident  at  every  station  on 
the  railway.  The  idea  of  such  a telegraph,  as 
our  readers  may  recollect,  is  not  new.  A 
modification  of  it,  long  since  noted  in  our 
“Jottings,”  consisted  in  the  permanent  attach- 
ment of  an  indicator  to  locomotives  or  trains, 
so  contrived  with  relation  to  the  telegraphic 
apparatus  on  the  line  as  to  announce,  by  self- 
action,  the  advance  of  the  train  at  fixed  inter- 
vals onwards  to  the  stations  ahead. Mr. 

Stephenson  has  examined  the  eastern  and 
southern  valleys  of  Switzerland,  preparatory 
to  forming  a railway.  He  has,  says  the 
Helvetic,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  best 
line  would  be  one  leaving  Yverdon,  following 
the  marshes  of  the  Orbe,  passing  by  a tunnel 
through  the  Mormont  at  Entreroches  to  the 
valley  of  Venoge,  and  following  that  valley  to 
the  end. 


Patent  Galvanized  Iron  Company. — 
An  injunction  was  recently  granted  at  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  house,  in  causa  Siordet  and 
Others  v.  Symonds  and  Waller,  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  galvanizing  iron  or  copper 
according  to  the  plaintiffs’  invention.  The  de- 
fendants showed  no  cause,  being  satisfied  they 
could  not  resist  the  injunction.  The  sole  in- 
terest of  the  company  appears  to  be  now  vested 
in  Messrs.  C.  W.  Tupper  and  G.  B.  Carr. 

Foaty  House. — A leading  architect  in 
Ireland  states  that  the  design  lately  given  in 
the  Builder  under  this  head,*  was  not  carried 
out.  The  drawings,  we  can  only  say,  from 
which  our  perspective  was  collated,  were  for- 
warded to  us,  as  such,  by  Mr.  J.  Morrison, 
brother  of  the  deceased  architect.  On  apply- 
ing to  Mr.  Morrison  for  an  explanation,  this 
gentleman  says,  “The  design,  &c.  sent  to  you 
forms  one  of  a number  of  designs  contained  in 
the  portfolio  of  my  late  brother,  and  I was,  and 
still  am,  under  the  impression  that  the  building 
at  ‘ Foaty’  was  erected  in  conformity  with  it.” 
Mr.  Morrison  has  not  a just  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Builder,  or  he  would  not  have  forwarded 
the  drawings  without  being  fully  assured  of 
their  correctness. 

* See  p.  450,  ante. 
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THE  BUILDING  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

About  900  men  are  at  work,  and  very  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  skeleton  of  the  building.  The 
overmuch  trumpetting,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers  generally, — the  daily  state- 
ments somewhat  in  this  style, — “ We  stop  the 
press  to  announce  the  erection  of  two  more 
columns  and  a girder,” — compaied  with  what 
they  usually  say  of  works  involving  much 
more  science  and  art,  render  accounts  on  our 
part  unnecessary.  We  sincerely  hope  it  may 
not  throw  the  contractors  off  their  guard  by 
inducing  too  great  confidence.  There  are 
several  parts  which  will  require  their  utmost 
attention,  if  they  would  avoid  a disaster ; and 
as  to  rapidity,  with  the  present  strength,  mov- 
ing at  present  rate,  the  building  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  completed  by  the  time  named. 

The  foundations  for  the  pillars  (in  some 
cases  much  slighter  than  we  should  like  to 
trust  to),  are  formed  in  this  way  : — The  ground 
having  been  marked  out  for  a line  of  columns, 
pits  are  sunk  on  the  site  which  each  is  to  oc- 
cupy. In  general  the  depth  of  the  pit  is  about 
three  feet,  the  length  two  feet  and  a half,  and 
the  width  one  and  a half.  This  space  is  then 
filled  with  concrete.  Great  nicety  is  observed 
in  fixing  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  con- 
crete, which  determines  the  height  at  which 
the  column  stands.  The  columns,  having 
been  previously  subjected  to  the  test  of 
a hydraulic  press,  are  placed  upon  trucks 
and  drawn  to  the  spot  where  they  are  to 
be  erected,  and  where  a foundation  has 
previously  been  prepared  for  them.  A “ gin,” 
or  temporary  crane  formed  of  three  spars  meet- 
ing at  the  top,  is  erected  over  these  spots  to 
support  the  heavy  chain  tackle  by  which  the 
pillars  are  hoisted.  The  trucks  being  brought 
near  these  large  cranes,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  insert  two  small  temporary  pins  of  iron  into 
holes,  which  have  been  formed  at  the  upper 
end  of  each  casting,  round  which  a short  chain 
is  slung,  and  passed  over  the  hook  of  the 
tackle.  The  fall  of  the  tackle  is  brought 
through  a “ snatch-block  ” or  pulley  fixed  to 
the  feet  of  two  of  the  spars  of  the  “ gin,”  and 
is  then  led  off  to  the  splinter-bar  of  a team  of 
horses.  The  horses  have  only  to  move  forward 
through  a short  space,  and  the  pillar  is  hoisted 
above  the  place  it  is  intended  to  occupy. 

The  machine  constructed  by  the  contractors, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  wooden  gutters 


intended  to  be  placed  on  the  roof  to  convey  the 
water,  turns  out  of  hand  in  about  five  minutes 
as  much  work  as  would  occupy  a man  the 
whole  day  at  least.  The  necessity  of  such  an 
arrangement  will  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that 
24  miles  of  gutter  will  be  required  for  the  roof. 
The  timber  for  the  gutters  is  sawn  into  pieces 
of  24  feet  in  length,  6 inches  in  depth,  and  five 
inches  in  thickness.  Three  of  these  pieces  are 
placed  together  firmly  on  the  frame  of  a planing 
mill,  where  they  are  planed  and  squared.  In 
this  state  one  of  the  pieces  is  placed  on  a stand 
provided  with  rollers,  with  one  end  inserted  in 
the  iron  frame  of  the  grooving  machine,  where 
it  is  brought  into  contact  with  three  grooving 
chisels.  The  centre  one  forms  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  wood  a circular  groove  of  three 
inches  in  depth  and  about  the  same  in  width, 
while  the  two  others,  one  on  each  side,  cutting 
in  an  oblique  direction,  form  grooves  of  about 
half-an-inch  in  width  and  one  in  depth.  The 
machine  is  worked  by  an  engine  of  20-horse 
power,  and  forms  about  five  feet  of  the  gutter 
per  minute.  It  is  not  on  the  ground. 

Two  hundred  glaziers  have  commenced 
operations.  The  glass  used  is  brought  to 
the  ground  cut  of  the  size  required,  and  we  are 
told  that  each  man  can  glaze  64  feet  daily. 

The  smiths  employed  on  the  building  struck 
a few  days  a,o,  for  an  advance  of  wages  from 
4s.  to  5s.  per  day.  Fresh  hands  were  taken  on. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects, 
in  reply  to  remarks  on  the  propositions  sub- 
mitted by  them.  The  writer  says, — “ Our 
propositions  were  framed  to  meet  local  require- 
ments, and  they  were  made  public,  in  default 
of  any  others,  as  an  incentive  to  competing 
members  of  the  profession  to  consider  the 
subject  for  themselves. 

“ Our  proposition.  No.  3,  that  ‘ the  success- 
ful competitor  should  be  required  to  find  re- 
spectable and  responsible  contractors  to  com- 
plete the  different  works  for  the  sum  specified 
in  his  estimate,  and  in  default  thereof  to  relin- 
quish all  claim  to  remuneration,’  has  been 
much  objected  to  by  many  individuals,  but  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  as  a protection  and 
guarantee  to  our  employers.  In  important 
cases,  where  a public  exhibition  has  been  made 


of  the  designs,  and  also  when  professional 
advisers  have  assisted  in  the  decision  upon 
designs,  the  cost  of  the  building  has  vastly 
exceeded  the  estimated  amounts  ; as  witness 
the  cases  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Small-pox  Hospital,  the  Middlesex  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Colney  Hatch,  and  numberless  others. 
I believe  that  nothing  less  than  some  such  re- 
sponsibility as  is  defined  in  our  proposition 
can  be  effective  in  checking  the  erroneous 
competition-guesses  at  cost,  which  now  take 
the  placeof  scientific  knowledge  andcalculation. 

I do  not  suppose  that  any  competitor  would 
consider  the  question  unsettled  as  to  his  de- 
sign being  chosen  or  not,  after  professional 
judgment  and  advice  had  been  resorted  to  by 
any  committee,  and  another  design  had  been 
selected.  But  as  our  profession  has  no 

diplomas  of  competency  in  either  science  or 
art,  it  appears  incumbent  upon  country  prac- 
titioners at  least  to  offer  what  guarantee  they 
can  that  their  employers  should  not  be 
grievously  misled,  as  they  so  frequently  are. 
Many  opinions  may  be  advanced  in  opposition 
to  our  proposal ; but  I have  heard  no  argu- 
ment conclusive  against  it.  We  and  all  junior 
members  of  the  profession  of  architecture  have 
now  to  thank  the  Architectural  Association 
for  their  well-considered  regulations.  Our 
Bristol  Society  have  modified  ours  by  them, 
but  for  local  purposes  we  retain  the  publication 
of  the  names  of  competitors  on  their  drawings. 
The  credit  attached  to  a design  is,  for  years, 
often  the  only  recompense  to  a young  architect.  ” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A chapel  has  been  recently  erected  at 
Rempston,  near  Loughborough,  by  the  Wes- 
leyans.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style  : Messrs. 
Broadbent  and  Hawley,  of  Leicester,  builders. 

Tenders  have  been  lodged  for  the  erection 

of  two  lodges  in  the  Arboretum,  at  Notting- 
ham, designed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Wood,  the  cor- 
poration architect  and  surveyor.  The  highest 
amounted  to  468Z.  10s.,  and  the  lowest  to 
394Z.  19s. : Messrs.  East  and  Hill’s  tender, 
amount  398 1.,  was  accepted. The  founda- 

tion stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  at  Amcotts, 
parish  of  Althorp,  on  Tuesday  in  last  week. 
The  style  is  to  be  early  Gothic  with  lancet 
windows,  and  the  cost  1,200Z.  to  I,500f.  ex- 
clusive of  parsonage-house.  The  church  will 
accommodate  274  persons.  It  is  to  be  erected 
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on  the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  ease  to 

Althorp,  which  fell  last  year. Messrs. 

Warden,  of  New  Holland,  and  Spendlar,  of 
Barrow,  have  contracted  to  erect  a building  at 
New  Holland  for  a school  and  place  of  wor- 
ship, designed  by  Mr.  Bake,  architect,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty 
wide,  at  a cost  of  500 /.,  of  which  upwards  of 
100/.  are  still  unsubscribed.  There  has  been 
a sudden  influx  of  a large  population  at  this 
place  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  a ter- 
minus of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin- 
colnshire Railway. The  price  of  gas  at 

Grimsby  is  to  be  reduced  from  7s.  6d.  to  6s.  8d. 

• Some  substantial  repairs,  according  to  the 

Cambridge  Chronicle,  have  been  made  at 
Bottisham  Church,  more  especially  in  the 

tower  and  western  porch. The  committee 

for  repair  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Cambridge, 
are  appealing  to  the  public  for  means  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  several  of  the  works  already 
noticed  by  us,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
first  contract,  but  were  found  requisite  to  the 

safety,  sanity,  and  utility  of  the  edifice. A 

large  new  organ  has  been  built  in  Kirkstall 
Church,  by  Messrs.  Forster  and  Andrews,  of 
Hull.  The  instrument  has  three  rows  of  keys, 
and  a separate  pedal  organ.  It  contains 
thirty-seven  stops,  besides  four  composition 
pedals.  Altogether  there  are  1,614  pipes  in 
the  organ,  with  room  to  add  to  their  number 

if  necessary. We  should  like  to  consult  with 

the  sticklers  for  high  rates  on  gaslight  accord- 
ing to  expenses  of  coals  on  the  following  case 
complained  of  by  a correspondent.  At  Ilitchin, 
Herts,  when  coals  cost  26s.  to  28s.  a ton,  the 
price  of  gas  was  8s.  a thousand  cubic  feet,  be- 
sides 5s.  a year  for  use  of  meter.  Now  that 
coal  can  be  had  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way at  15s.  a ton,  the  price  of  gas  remains  the 
same  as  ever,  although,  ex  hyp,  it  ought  to  be 
reduced  by  not  much  less  than  half  the  amount. 
Are  the  company  really  gainers,  in  an  en- 
lightened sense  of  self-interest,  by  refusing  to 
reduce  their  price?  We  do  not  believe  it, 
whatever  they  may  imagine  their  clear  gain  to 
be  on  such  a mere  difference  in  the  expense  of 
coal.  The  calculation  is  doubtless  a penny- 
wise pound-foolish  one,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ilitchin  would  very  soon  let 
them  see,  of  a long  winter’s  evening,  were 
the  company  to  tempt  them  with  a fair  oppor- 
tunity.  Lord  F.  Fitzclarenceis  still  engaged 

in  improving  Southsea  Common,  on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  expended  at  least  1,000/.  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  the  esplanade  which  was 

chiefly  defrayed  by  public  subscription. A 

new  church  has  been  erected  at  Deal  and  was 

to  be  consecrated  on  Wednesday  last. 

Carisbrook  Castle,  according  to  a Hampshire 
paper,  is  going  fast  to  decay  chiefly  from 
neglect.  The  chapel  roof  has  been  blown  off, 
and  the  rain  is  rotting  all  the  interior  fittings. 
Other  parts  of  the  castle  are  crumbling  away 
without  any  thing  being  done  to  prevent  the 

destruction  of  the  whole. The  foundation- 

stone  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Train- 
ing School,  at  Saltley,  was  laid  on  Thursday 
week  before  last.  The  building  is  in  the  Deco- 
rated style  of  architecture,  and  has  already 
made  some  progress.  The  form  will  be  qua- 
drangular, of  two  stories,  and  the  material  is 
Hamstead  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
There  will  be  150  dormitories  in  the  establish- 
ment, with  all  other  appurtenances,  and  the 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  10,000/.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Ferrey  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 

Holland  the  builder. In  consequence  of 

high  prices  and  a monopoly  of  fittings  by 
the  Cardiff  Gas  Company,  a new  company  has 

been  projected. A new  church  and  new 

schools  are.  being  built  at  Aberdare,  near 
Merthyr,  and  a site  for  a second  new  church 
has  just  been  selected  on  Mr.  Clive’s  estate. 

The  works  at  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s 

dock,  Swansea,  and  at  the  float,  have  so  far 
progressed  as  to  enable  the  masons  to  proceed 
with  the  quay  walls  in  the  former,  and  with 
portions  of  the  lock  in  the  latter.  The  Swan- 
sea Water  Works  Company,  in  order  to  meet 
the  growing  wants  of  the  town,  have  just  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a second  reservoir. 

The  Royal  Institution  at  Liverpool  have  agreed 
to  the  transfer  of  their  valuables  to  the  pro- 
posed public  library  and  museum  there. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
consecrated  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  Rams- 
bottom,  which  has  been  built  by  subscription, 
and  is  in  the  early  English  style,  cost  2,500/. 


and  will  accommodate  600  people.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Holden,  of  Manchester. 

The  shopkeepers  in  Fargate,  says  the  Shef- 
field Times,  have  prevailed  on  the  board  of 
surveyors  to  take  up  the  Welsh  6ets  with 
which  that  street  was  paved,  and  substitute 
the  large  blocks  of  gritstone  more  generally 
in  use  in  this  town.  The  reason  is  the  same 
that  influenced  the  shopkeepers  in  Market- 
street  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  Welsh  sets 
in  their  locality — namely,  that  they  occasion 
an  intolerably  loud  noise  when  horses  and 
vehicles  are  passing  over  them.  Any  one  who 
has  watched  the  experiment  of  the  Welsh  sets 
in  Fargate — for  they  are  of  recent  introduction 
in  Sheffield — will  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  noise  was  at  times  quite  formidable,  but 
parties  conversant  with  the  subject  say  it  was 
because,  from  a want  of  experience  in  setting 
them,  the  stones  were  placed  too  far  apart,  and 
consequently  there  was  too  much  vibration. 
In  Manchester,  where  the  traffic  is  immense, 
these  loud-sounding  stones  are  in  general  use, 
and  the  noise  is  certainly  not  deemed  intoler- 
able; but  that  is  to  some  extent  explained  by 
the  fact  that  in  Manchester  the  streets  are 
much  wider  than  in  this  town.  In  two  others 
of  our  streets, — Spring-street  and  Love-lane — 
the  Welsh  sets  are  in  use,  and  no  one  com- 
plains of  them.  The  first  cost  of  Welsh  sets, 
delivered  in  Sheffield,  is  16s.  a ton.  This  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  gritstone,  but 
it  is  computed  that  the  latter  will  not  wear 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  time  of  the  Welsh 
stones.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  a fur- 
ther objection  to  the  Welsh  pavement  is  its 

slipperiness. The  body  of  Irthington 

church  has  been  rebuilt.  Efforts  are  now 

being  made  for  the  repair  of  the  chancel. 

“ Mr.  Simpson,  of  Heighington,  formerly 
assistant  to  Mr.  Bonomi,”  says  the  Gateshead 
Observer,  “ has  contracted  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  county  bridges  for  ten  years.” 


RAILWAY  BRIDGE,  IIIGH-STREET, 
LEAMINGTON. 

Relative  to  the  large  bridge  which  is  now 
being  erected  over  the  High-street,  Leaming- 
ton, mentioned  in  your  journal  of  Sept.  28,  I 
beg  to  hand  you  a short  description,  which 
will  enable  those  who  are  desirous  of  investi- 
gating its  constructive  principles  more  clearly 
to  comprehend  them. 

The  bridge  here  spoken  of  forms  a portion 
of  a viaduct,  about  22  chains  in  length,  and 
commencing  a short  distance  beyond  Althorpe- 
street,  passing  over  the  site  lately  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Hotel;  thence  and  over  that  on 
which  stood  Curtis’s  Baths,  terminating  in 
Orchard-street.  In  consequence  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  roads,  the  railway  takes  a diagonal 
course  with  reference  to  them,  and  has  to  span 
a considerable  width. 

To  give  a general  idea  of  the  structure,  I 
must  state  that  the  clear  bearing  of  the  bridge 
is  137  feet;  that  each  side  is  composed  of  three 
double  tiers  of  American  oak  wailings,  halved 
together,  14  inches  by  7 inches,  and  seated  on  the 
abutments  in  iron  shoes : between  these  longitu- 
dinal bearers  is  framed  fir  lattice-work,  in  scant- 
lings, 9i  by  7 ; chamfered  externally  between 
lower  and  central  wailings,  and  lined  internally 
with  l£  inch  ploughed,  tongued,  and  beaded 
boarding  : these  lattice-work  scantlings  cross  at 
right-angles,  are  let  into  each  other  2 inches 
alternately,  and  bolted  at  each  intersection  : 
the  wailings  are  also  let  into  them  2 inches, 
and  boiled,  so  that  the  sides  form  a series  of 
trusses,  not  unlike  the  sides  of  the  large  sus- 
pension aqueduct  which  carries  the  canal 
over  the  Alleghany  River,  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
America.  Between  the  central  and  top  wail- 
ings wrought  and  chamfered  vertical  posts  are 
framed,  at  distances  of  about  10  feet,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  externally  lined  with 
beaded  boarding,  the  same  as  before  men- 
tioned : a moulded  iron  gutter  and  wood  val- 
lance  are  to  be  affixed  to  the  eaves.  The 
flooring  is  supported  upon  iron  transverse 
girders,  bolted  to  the  oak  wailings : these 
girders  are  cast  with  pockets  in  them,  and 
carry  wrought  and  chamfered  hearers, 
12  inches  by  7,  on  which  are  spiked  3 -inch 
planking,  laid  diagonally.  The  roof  has  cast- 
iron  open-arched  girders,  and  is  covered  with 
galvanized  tinned  iron,  laid  on  wrought  and 
beaded  boarding.  The  raised  part  is  to  be 
glazed  with  rough  plate-glass,  and  the  upright 


space  between  the  iron  and  glass  covered  por- 
tion is  to  be  occupied  by  an  ornamental  cast-iron 
louvre,  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation.  As  a sup- 
port for  each  extremity  of  the  bridge  a tower 
is  erected  of  brick,  and  cased  with  Derby- 
shire and  Temple  Girting  stones. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  that  I am 
disposed  to  regard  the  term  tubular-bridge  as 
a misnomer ; it  may,  I think,  very  properly 
be  denominated  a lattice-bridge,  and  I beg  to 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have 
never  seen  a similar  description  of  structure; 
it  is  worthy  of  inspection,  and  will  well  repay 
a trip.  Thos.  E.  Knightley. 


WORKS  AND  FAILURES  AT  LONDON- 
BRIDGE  RAILWAY  STATION. 

The  question  of  the  safety  of  the  remaining 
iron  girders  over  Joiner-street  has  been  referred 
to  two  leading  engineers,  we  believe,  but  we 
have  not  heard  their  report.  There  are  six 
girders  in  all : the  one  that  broke  is  the  fifth 
from  Tooley-street.  The  fracture  is  nearly 
close  to  the  abutment. 

An  arcade  is  being  constructed  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  approach  to  the 
terminus.  It  will  be  similar  to  the  Lowther 
Arcade  in  the  Strand,  with  shops,  and  a large 
refreshment-room  in  the  centre  of  the  tho- 
roughfare which  fronts  the  terminus.  The 
building,  between  100  and  200  feet  in  length, 
has  its  basement  in  Tooley-street,  whence  it 
rises  about  60  feet,  divided  into  three  stories, 
theupper  elevation  forming  the  arcade  on  a level 
with  the  railway,  and  the  lower  part  in  Tooley- 
street  forming  a range  of  ordinary  shops.  The 
front  is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  completed  and  opened  by  Christmas. 
A large  number  of  workmen  are  now  en- 
gaged with  the  station-works  at  this  terminus, 
which  it  is  said  will  become  one  of  the  largest 
in  England.  The  station  consists  of  a large 
covered-in  platform,  between  700  and  800  feet 
in  length.  The  truss  principals  supporting  the 
roof  seem  nearly  100  feet  span.  There  will  be 
waiting-rooms,  booking-offices,  managers’ 
and  secretaries’  departments. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  : — • 

“ The  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  ap- 
pears to  revel  in  ill-constructed  work.  This 
afternoon  (Oct.  29th),  about  half-past  three, 
the  whole  of  the  scaffolding  crossing  the  road 
leading  to  the  terminus  of  the  North  Kent  and 
Greenwich  station  fell  with  a loud  crash.  It 
consisted  of  a temporary  wooden  bridge,  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  materials  now 
being  used  in  adding  another  story  to  the  joint 
station.  Thousands  of  persons  have  been  pass- 
ing under  this  daily,  and  a large  number  of 
men  were  at  work  on  the  premises  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  but  providentially  no  person 
was  hurt.  There  was  no  particular  pressure 
upon  this  portion  of  the  scaffolding  when  it 
fell.  “Southwark.” 


NEW  NORTHERN  SCHOOLS,  ST. 

MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

The  new  schools  in  Castle-street,  Long 
Acre,  near  Mr.  Hullah’s  music-hall,  which 
were  opened,  as  we  said,  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, form  a large  and  important  building,  and 
will  accommodate  800  children.  We  gave  an 
exterior  view  of  the  building  in  our  last  volume 
(p.  451),  and  our  readers  will  remember  that 
the  style  is  Italian-Gothic,  designed  by  Mr. 
Wild  : it  is  executed  in  brickwork — in  some 
parts  cut  and  rubbed,  in  others  moulded  for  the 
purpose.  The  front,  by  the  way,  is  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work,  very  creditable  to  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Haward  and  Nixon.  On  the 
ground-floor  there  is  a school-room  53  feet 
9 inches,  by  24  feet  6 inches,  and  16  feet  4 
inches  high,  with  living  rooms  for  masters.  On 
the  one  pair  story  is  the  principal  schoolroom, 
97  feet  long,  and  of  the  same  height  and  width 
as  thatbelow.  On  the  top  a covered  play-ground 
is  formed  : whether  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
retain  it, however,  as  such,  seems  to  us  doubtful. 
The  roof  is  very  light,  partly  wood,  partly 
iron,  and  is  tied  down  by  upright  rods  of  iron 
against  the  walls,  to  timbers  in  the  floor  below, 
to  prevent  any  possible  accident  from  the 
action  of  the  wind.  To  the  Rev.  Henry 
Mackenzie,  the  vicar,  the  main  credit  is  due 
for  having  obtained  this  important  increase  of 
school  accommodation.  There  is  a debt  owing 
of  about  2,700/.,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  some 
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of  the  wealthy  friends  of  education  will  come 
forward  to  defray.  The  cost  of  the  schools 
themselves  has  not  been  finally  ascertained  : 
the  amount  of  the  contract  was  2,433/.  but 
this  has  probably  been  exceeded. 


LONDON  SIGNS. 

Few  casual  observers  are  perhaps  aware  of 
the  curious  origin  of  many  of  the  shop  and 
public-house  signs,  and  a still  smaller  number 
remember  when  most  shopkeepers  displayed 
signs,  which  projected  far  into  the  street,  with 
iron  supports,  and  upon  which  large  sums  were 
expended.  It  is  stated  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, 1770,  that  the  signs  exhibited  upon 
Ludgate-hill  cost  several  hundred  pounds. 

In  a paper  (No.  28)  of  the  Spectator,  written 
by  Addison,  and  in  alluding  to  this  ancient 
custom,  he  mentions  the  sign  of  a goat  before 
the  door  of  a perfumer,  and  the  French  king’s 
head,  at  a sword  cutler’s.  In  the  sixth  plate 
of  Hogarth’s  “ Industry  and  Idleness,”  the 
sign  of  West  and  Goodchild,  who  are  silk- 
weavers,  is  a rampant  lion  with  a cornucopia 
on  either  side.  In  the  same  artist’s  plate  of 
“ Noon,”  the  cook’s  shop  has  a Baptist’s 
head ; and  in  the  plate  of  “ Night,”  in  the 
same  series,  the  sign  of  the  barber’s  shop  is, 
besides  his  pole,  a hand  drawing  a tooth,  the 
head  being  in  exquisite  pain,  having  written 
underneath,  “ shaving,  bleeding,  and  teeth 
drawn  with  a touch — Ecce  signum.”  In 
Shakspeare’s  play  of  Richard  the  Third 
(Act  3.  scene  5),  occurs  the  following  pas* 
page:  — 

“ Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a citizen, 

Only  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son 

Heir  to  the  Crown  ; meaning,  indeed,  his  house, 

Which  by  the  sign  thereof  was  termed  so.” 

The  person  here  alluded  to,  says  Gray,  was 
one  Walker,  a substantial  citizen  and  grocer  at 
the  “Crown,”  in  Cheapside.  The  well-known 
sign  of  the  “ Good  Woman,”  which  is  a woman 
without  a head,  was  a common  emblem  at  oil 
shops,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally started  from  a large  oil  jar,  fancifully 
painted, so  as  to  resemble  a headless  womanjand 
at  the  present  day  it  is  very  frequently  seen 
over  the  door,  by  way  of  sign.  At  ironmon- 
gers’  shops,  a dog  licking  a porridge-pot  was 
the  usual  sign  : an  instance  might,  a short  time 
ago,  be  seen  at  a large  ironmonger’s  in  the 
Blackfriars-road.  The  barber’s  pole,  likewise, 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  shop  signs,  and 
one  which  has  caused  much  antiquarian  dis- 
cussion : it  is  supposed  to  represent  (when  bar- 
bers were  surgeons  also)  the  bleeding-stick, 
the  black  stripes  being  the  tape  wound  round 
it.  In  the  “ Athenian  Oracle,”  it  is  stated 
that  the  barbers’  art  was  so  beneficial  to  the 
public,  that  he  who  first  brought  it  up  in 
Rome,  had,  as  authors  relate,  a statue  erected 
to  his  memory ; and  it  is  further  stated,  that 
barbers  were  wont  to  hang  their  basons  out 
upon  poles,  that  wounded  and  weary  tra- 
vellers might  see  from  a distance  to  whom 
they  might  have  recourse. 

Lord  Thurlow  in  his  speech  concerning  the 
Surgeon’s  Incorporation  Bill  in  1797,  stated, 
that  by  a statute  still  in  force  the  barbers  and 
surgeons  were  each  to  use  a pole,  the  barbers’ 
to  be  blue  and  white  striped,  with  no  other 
appendage — the  surgeons’  to  be  similar,  with 
the  addition  of  a gallipot  and  red  rag,  to  de- 
note the  particular  nature  of  their  vocation. 

The  sign  of  the  chequers  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, having  been  found  at  Pompeii,  and  it  is 
still  common.  Brand  considers  that  this  sign 
was  intended  to  make  known  that  a game 
called  “ tables  ” might  be  played  there,  from 
the  colour,  which  was  red,  and  the  similarity 
to  a lattice  : it  was  sometimes  corruptly  called 
the  “red lettuce,” which  words  were  frequently 
adopted  by  ancient  writers  to  signify  an  ale- 
house. Falstaff,  in  the  “ Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,” speaks  of  “your  red  lattice  phrases.” 
In  an  old  play  called  the  “ First  Part  of  An- 
tonio and  Melida,”  the  following  occurs,  “ As 
well  known  by  my  wit  as  an  alehouse  by  a red 
lattice.”  The  lattice  was  converted  into  the 
green  lettuce,  which  was  formerly  the  sign  of  a 
public  house  in  Holborn,  and  the  green  let- 
tuce is  still  to  be  found  in  Billingsgate. 

As  recently  as  seventy  years  since,  and  per- 
haps even  later,  the  shops  in  London  displayed 
signs  swinging  across  the  streets,  but  from 
their  impeding  the  free  circulation  of  air 


they  were  taken  down  and  placed  against  the 
houses,  and  were,  after  a time,  superseded  by 
the  present  fashion,  of  the  name  and  business 
being  painted  on  the  front. — G.  J.  Rhodes. 


S300&S5* 

On  the  Construction  of  Locks  and  Keys.  By 
John  Chubb.  Clowes,  Printers. 

This  neat  little  illustrated  volume  is  merely 
the  “ Excerpt  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  IX.  by 
permission  of  the  Council.”  It  contains  some 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  antiquity,  history,  and  construction  of 
locks  and  keys.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  keys  appears  to  have  been  something 
like  the  modern  picklock,  or,  at  least,  like  a 
sickle,  and,  like  it  too,  was  carried  usually  on 
the  shoulder.  A very  dangerous  and  inge- 
nious practice  in  modern  burglary  is  here 
noticed,  namely,  the  expeditious  copying  of 
lock  wards  by  aid  of  a blind  key  covered  with 
a layer  of  wax  and  soap,  on  which  the  impres- 
sion is  taken.  Besides  an  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  his  own  locks,  Mr.  Chubb  de- 
scribes various  others,  of  more  or  less  ap- 
proved construction,  and  in  an  appendix  he 
gives  some  suggestions  as  to  seem  ing  strong 
rooms,  and  also  a list  of  patents  and  prizes. 
For  security  in  banks,  &c.  the  author,  besides 
other  safeguards,  recommends  a bolt,  extend- 
ing from  the  manager’s  bed-room  above  down 
along  the  iron  door  of  the  strong  room.  Could 
not  bell  wires,  or  other  apparatus  connected 
with  bells,  be  secretly  attached  to  lock  work  or 
doors,  so  as  at  once  to  give  warning  on  the 
slightest  attempt  to  pick  the  lock  or  move  a 
bolt  ? In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Chubb’s  paper,  opinions  did 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  unanimous  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  picking  tumbler  locks,  made 
even  on  Chubb’s  principle,  although  no  one 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  say  that  any  made 
by  Mr.  Chubb  himself  had  ever  been  picked. 

An  Essay  on  the  Science  of  Pronunciation, 
dedicated  to  H.M.,  Public  Opinion,  the  Queen 
of  the  World.  By  an  Advocate  of  Con- 
sistency. King  and  Co.,  Camden-town. 
This  is  rather  a “ queer  ” book.  The  author, 
who  is  himself  anonymous,  although  he  declares 
himself  an  enemy  to  anonymous  publications, 
as  well  as  an  advocate  of  consistency,  is  clearly 
an  original,  and  here  displays  an  immense 
mass  of  correlative  research,  methodically  mar- 
shalled, and  replete  with  critical  acumen. 
Such  a ripping  up  of  modern  authorities  we 
never  did  see.  But,  however  “ erroneously  ” 
we  may  now  be  taught  to  pronounce  many 
words  in  the  English  language,  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  a return  to  what  might 
be  critically  held  to  be  the  only  strictly  correct 
mode  of  pronunciation,  in  many  instances, 
would  not  in  itself  expose  us  now  to  the 
obnoxious  charge  of  pedantry,  to  which  this 
author  himself  gives  little  quarter  wherever  it 
clashes  with  his  own  foregone  conclusions. 
And  besides,  he  is  himself  an  advocate  of  Pro- 
gress, in  which,  where  present  practice  is  incon- 
sistent with  past  authority,  the  practice,  if  at 
all  general,  becomes  the  rule,  and  the  authority 
obsolete.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  mean  to 
defend  innovation  as  a rule,  only  we  cannot 
consistently  urge  the  force  of  past  authority  as 
a strait-laced  fit,  or  an  imperial  measure, 
while,  at  the  very  same  time, denouncing,  as  this 
same  author  does,  many  antiquated  modes  of 
pronunciation  as  “ vulgar  in  1850,”  the 
“ more  active  as  well  as  more  exact  ” habits  of 
which  “ wide  awake  ” age  he  favourably  con- 
trasts, as  the  modern  rule,  with  the  “ drawl- 
ing pronunciations  ” of  the  past.  We  wish 
the  author  had  given  us  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  punctuation  : if  his  practice  be 
taken  as  a criterion  of  his  principles  (and  he  is 
himself,  he  says,  the  corrector  of  the  press),  he 
must  have  some  very  peculiar  ideas  on  that 
score  : e.g.  “ List  of  nearly  a thousand  words, 
For  the  pronunciation,  or,  spelling  of  which, 
see  the  numbers  attached.” 


Architectural  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  T.  C. 
Tinkler,  Architect,  Blenheim-street,  New 
Bond-street.  No.  III. 

Mr.  Tinkler’s  third  part  consists  of  villa 
outlines,  from  Frascati;  five  gateways;  bases 
of  columns,  and  the  villa  on  Monte  Pincio, 
Rome, — an  elegant  composition. 


HfttociUania* 

The  Iodine  Spa,  Woodhall. — It  will 
be  seen  by  the  advertisements  which  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  our  columns,  that  this 
pleasant  spot,  between  Lincoln  and  Boston, 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  within 
three  hours  of  London,  is  now  to  be  let  on 
building  leases.  The  Spa  has  become  famous 
for  cures  effected  upon  individuals  using  the 
baths  there,  and  drinking  the  water  of  this 
spring,  which  has  only  been  discovered  within 
the  last  few  years.  An  interesting  account 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Granville’s  work,  “The 
Spas  of  England.”  An  analysis  of  the  water, 
made  by  Mr.  West,  of  Leeds,  shows  it  to  con- 


sist of, — 

Grs. 

Chloride  of  magnesium 11 -3 

Chloride  of  calcium  26-7 

Chloride  of  sodium 151 7" 

Sulphate  of  soda 2T 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  6" 

Iodine -55 

Bromine 8’35 

Potash  (a  trace) 

Total  grains  per  gallon 1572- 


When  fresh  drawn,  it  contains  the  following 
gases  : — 

Carbonic  acid 17^- 

Carburetted  hydrogen  4£ 

Nitrogen 19J- 

Oxygen  (none) 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (a  slight  trace) 

Railway  Rating. — At  the  various  Quar- 
ter Sessions  just  held,  the  important  question 
of  railway  rating,  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
way companies  appealing  against  assessment, 
has  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  magis- 
trates with  different  results.  In  the  case  of 
the  Midland  Railway,  on  the  section  of  their 
line  from  Derby  to  Leeds,  arrangements  have 
just  been  made  with  the  seventy  parishes  along 
the  line,  by  which  a reduction  of  about  one- 
third  on  the  sums  paid  for  parochial  rates  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  has  been  agreed  to.  The 
magistrates  have  confirmed  the  rate  of  500/. 
per  mile  in  the  town  of  Wolverhampton,  on 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham  Railway 
against  the  claim  of  the  company  to  be  rated 
at  only  150/.  per  mile,  the  amount  of  assess- 
ment on  other  portions  of  the  line.  The 
South-Eastern  Company  have  been  assessed 
at  500'.  per  mile  on  their  Isle  of  Thanet  line; 
but  their  appeal  against  being  rated  for  their 
Chilham  line  has  been  respited  until  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  on  the 
general  question  of  railway  rating  is  made 
known.  An  order  has  been  served  on  the 
company  for  payment  of  the  rates  on  their 
Folkestone  line,  otherwise  a distress  will  issue; 
and  an  order  has  likewise  been  issued  against 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  for 
payment  of  the  rate  of  468/.  per  mile  in  the 
Saddleworth  district,  instead  of  100/.  per  mile, 
as  contended  for  by  the  company. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers.— The  quarterly  general  meeting  of 
members  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week, 
Mr.  M'Connell  in  the  chair,  when  papers  were 
read,  “ On  the  Form  of  Railway  Axles,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Thorneycroft;”  “ On  the  Inven- 
tions and  Life  of  Wm.  Murdoch,”  by  Mr.  W. 
Buckle,  Soho;  and  “On  Railway  Trailing 
Stock,”  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Adams.  Mr.  Geach 
then  stated  that  several  gentlemen  had  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  subscribe  100/. 
each  to  the  monument  in  honour  of  George 
Stephenson,  the  maturer  of  the  locomotive. 

The  Home  of  Taste. — How  easy  to  be 
neat ! to  be  clean  ! How  easy  to  arrange  the 
rooms  with  the  most  graceful  propriety  ! IIow 
easy  it  is  to  invest  our  houses  with  the  truest 
elegance ! Elegance  resides  not  with  the  up- 
holsterer or  the  draper  : it  is  not  in  the  mosaics, 
the  carpetings,  the  rosewood,  the  mahogany, 
the  candelabra,  or  the  marble  ornaments;  it 
consists  in  the  spirit  presiding  over  the  cham- 
bers of  the  dwelling.  Contentment  must 
always  be  most  graceful;  it  sheds  serenity 
over  the  scene  of  its  abode ; it  transforms  a 
waste  into  a garden.  The  home  lighted  by 
these  intimations  of  a nobler  and  brighter  life 
may  be  wanting  in  much  the  discontented 
desire;  but  to  its  inhabitants  it  will  be  a place 
far  outvieing  the  oriental  in  brilliancy  and 
glory. — American  Paper. 
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St.  Peter’s  Church,  Northampton. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
the  Rev.  T.  James  read  a paper  on  the  works 
now  in  progress  at  St.  Peter’s,  Northampton, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  work  of  recon- 
struction has  begun.  On  the  demolition  of 
the  east  wall,  many  elements  of  guidance  to  the 
proper  style  of  restoration  were  found,  and  the 
result  was  that  a Norman  design  for  east  end  has 
been  adopted  in  preference  to  one  of  decorated 
character,  previously  indicated  by  some  more 
obvious  remains,  but  incongruous  with  the 
old  Norman  part  of  the  edifice.  Remains  of  a 
decorated  window,  however,  in  the  east  wall 
were  found,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
bases  of  the  two  easternmost  Norman  semi- 
piers had  been  worked  out  of  richly  sculptured 
stone,  reused,  and  hence  of  a still  earlier  {date  : 
the  pattern  was  Runic,  or,  as  with  some, 
Danish.  The  extension  of  the  east  end  of  aisles 
and  chancel  to  the  ancient  Norman  limits  has 
been  adopted,  though  the  estimate  was  formed 
on  the  narrower  basis,  and  accordingly  the 
interior  cannot  be  completed  without  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  beyond  the  sum 
yet  subscribed. 

The  York  Banquet. — At  the  dinner  in 
honour  of  the  International  Exhibition,  given 
at  York,  by  the  mayor  of  that  city,  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Premier,  and  other  members  of 
the  government,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don and  other  civic  and  corporate  authorities, 
the  Prince  delivered,  as  usual,  a most  effective 
and  admirable  speech.  Lord  John  Russell 
also  addressed  the  meeting,  and  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  who,  while  deprecating  the  use  of  un- 
due compliment  or  unreasonable  expectation, 
said,  “but  may  not  he  who  has  taken  the  fore- 
most share  in  originating  this  great  enterprise 
— may  not  all  of  you  who  have  contributed  to 
its  effectual  promotion,  indulge  the  hope  that 
you  are  giving  a new  impulse  to  civilization, 
that  you  are  bestowing  an  additional  reward 
upon  industry,  that  you  are  supplying  a fresh 
guarantee  to  the  harmony  of  nations?  Yes, 
my  lords,  the  nations  are  stirring  at  our  call, 
but  it  is  not  to  the  trumpet  sound  of  battle,  or 
to  the  shout  of  homicidal  triumphs  : we  are 
summoning  them  to  the  peaceful  field  of  a 
nobler  competition,  not  built  upon  the  supe- 
riority and  predominance  of  one  country  and 
the  depression  and  prostration  of  another,  but 
one  in  which  all  may  strive  who  can  do  most 
to  embellish,  to  improve,  and  to  elevate  their 
common  humanity.”  Brilliant  as  the  turn  out 
altogether  seems  to  have  been,  perhaps  nothing 
connected  with  it  is  more  worthy  of  note  than 
the  fact  that  while  the  sayings  and  doings  at 
the  evening’s  banquet  were  at  their  climax  in 
York,  the  words  there  uttered  were  being  pre- 
pared in  London  for  publication  at  the  morn- 
ing’s repast,  and  the.  proceedings  of  a meeting 
which  did  not  terminate  at  York  till  after  mid- 
night, were  reported  in  the  London  papers 
even  before  sunrise. 

Cutters  of  Leather  and  other  Ma- 
terials.— We  lately  inspected  two  machines 
invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Thos.  Mansell, 
says  a cotemporary,  one  of  which  is  for  cutting 
or  shaping  leather,  paper,  linen,  and  other 
fabrics.  It  consists  of  a “ fly-press.”  The 
leather  or  fabric  to  be  cut  is  to  be  laid  on  a 
steel  plate,  and  the  tool  being  brought  down 
upon  it,  cuts  to  the  required  shape.  Several 
thicknesses  of  leather  or  fabrics  may  be  cut  at 
same  time,  and  the  press  may  either  be  worked 
by  hand  or  machinery.  The  second  invention 
is  a machine  for  blocking  or  shaping  the  fronts 
of  Wellington,  Clarence,  or  Blucher  boots. 
These  machines  will  be  sent,  we  understand, 
to  the  International  Exhibition. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 
— The  first  public  meeting  for  the  session  was 
held  on  October  23,  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  A number  of  presents 
received  during  the  recess  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  a long  list  of  additional  associates 
was  read,  including  the  names  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Lord  Skelmersdale, 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  Sir  B.  Ileywood,  Bart., 
Sir  Oswald  Moseley,  Bart.,  &c.  &c.  A state- 
ment of  proceedings  taken  in  consequence  of 
a resolution  passed  at  the  Manchester  Congress 
“ recommending  an  attempt  to  form  a junction 
between  the  Archeological  Association  and 
Institute,”  was  read,  and  having  been  printed, 
the  members  present  were  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  same.  A vase  found  in  Cham- 


wood  Forest,  in  June  1840,  containing  a large 
number  of  Roman  coins,  was  exhibited.  This 
formed  part  of  the  temporary  museum  at  Man- 
chester, and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. A description  and  particulars  of  the 
coins  will  appear  in  the  journal.  Mr.  Burkett 
exhibited  a coffret  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
purchased  lately  in  Paris.  Mr.  Planche  made 
some  remarks  on  a tilting  helmet  of  the  time  of 
King  John,  found  at  Eynesford  Castle,  Kent, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Pratt.  Also  upon  tapestries 
in  various  parts  of  England,  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  but  which  are  frequently  referred 
to  an  earlier  period,  such  as  that  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  Coventry,  said  to  have  been  given  to 
that  city  by  Henry  VI.,  and  those  under  the 
music  galleries  at  Hampton  Court.  A paper 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Repton,  on  the  history  of  the 
various  styles  used  in  the  construction  of 
timber  houses,  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Baily, 
secretary,  and  produced  a very  interesting  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  of  Sketches. 
— This  exhibition,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  promises  to  be  very  excellent. 
Amongst  the  works  already  sent  in  are  draw- 
ings by  Topham,  Anthony,  Bentley,  Bran- 
white,  Chalon,  Lee,  Hollins,  Redgrave,  Copley 
Fielding,  F.  Goodhall,  Patten,  Frost,  Tenniel, 
Fripp,  Holland,  O’Neill,  Linton,  Nesfield,  Gas- 
tineau,  McKenzie,  Haag,  Oakley,  J.  Wood, 
Jenkins,  Corbould,  James  Godwin,  A.  Cooper, 
J.  Hart,  Bennett,  Callow,  Clint,  Cooke,  Dodg- 
son,  Duncan,  W.  Evans,  Lance,  Elmore,  Frith, 
Egg,  Cope,  Turner,  Martin,  Solomon,  Hook, 
Pyne,  Lake  Price,  Allen,  Hunt,  A.  Johnston, 
Jutsum,  Kennedy,  Knell,  Montague,  Niemann, 
Penley,  Vacher,  John  Wilson,  jun.,  Wehnert, 
Wingfield,  and  David  Roberts. 

Jacob’s  Island,  Bermondsey. — A depu- 
tation from  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation waited  on  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
on  the  29th  ult.,  respecting  the  tidal  ditches 
in  Jacob’s  Island,  Bermondsey.  A memorial, 
signed  by  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ber- 
mondsey, was  read,  praying  the  commissioners 
to  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  them,  and  fill 
up  the  tidal  ditches.  The  Rev.  C.  Hume,  Dr. 
Gavin,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Walsh,  explained  the 
wretched  condition  of  that  locality,  and  the 
sanitary  evils  arising  therefrom ; and  were 
assured  by  the  commissioners  that,  within  a 
very  few  days,  steps  would  be  taken  for  its 
improvement,  by  a comprehensive  plan  of 
house  drainage ; but  that  in  consequence  of 
legal  proceedings  taken  against  them,  the 
commissioners  could  not  promise  at  present  to 
fill  up  the  tidal  ditches,  as  the  memorialists 
and  deputation  urged  them  to  do. 

Electro-Telegraphic. — In  response  to 
some  very  monopolize  remarks  on  electro- 
telegraphic progress,  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  the 
South-Eastern  line,  a correspondent  of  the 
Times  points  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
New  York  Herald  derives  from  the  electric 
telegraph,  in  round  numbers,  thirty  times  the 
service  which  the  Times  derives  from  the  same 
agent,  although  no  American  journal  can 
command  a tithe  of  its  resources.  The  trans- 
mitting power  of  the  telegraph  now  in  actual 
use  in  the  United  States  is  stated  to  be  from 
four  to  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  system,  but  a still  more  rapid  method 
is  about  to  be  practically  applied.  “ Mr. 
Walker,”  adds  the  same  writer,  “ implies,  that 
if  the  business  of  the  telegraph  were  much  in- 
creased, there  would  be  a risk  of  errors  of 
communication,  or  of  injurious  and  inconve- 
nient delays  in  the  transmission  of  despatches. 
To  this  I have  only  to  reply,  that  there  are  no 
complaints  of  such  errors  or  of  such  delays  in 
the  United  States,  although  the  press,  free  even 
to  licentiousness,  is  open  to  every  such  com- 
plaint. Turning  to  Mr.  Walker’s  own  com- 
munication, we  find  him  on  this  point  even 
saying — “ Indeed,  if  I thought  it  likely  that 
our  present  charges  would  bring  us  a great  or 
a heavy  pressure  of  business,  I should  be  dis- 
posed to  advocate  an  advance  in  price  ! and  for 
this  reason — I consider  that  the  telegraph  is 
an  instrument  to  be  used  when  other  means 
fail.  How  will  it  be  when  a dying  wife  shall 
send  to  call  home  her  husband,  and  her  mes- 
sage shall  be  20th  on  the  list,  and  will  go  in  its 
turn?”  Flow  will  it  be,  indeed, — at  least, 
under  present  management, — when,  even  now, 
a message  between  life  and  death  takes  four 
hours  more  than  the  usual  train  to  run  between 
London  and  Perth,  as  recorded  in  the  same 


week’s  Times  with  Mr.  Walker’s  question  ! 

A deputation  from  the  British  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company  has  had  an  interview  with  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge,  on  the  subject  of  a continuous  electro- 
telegraphic communication  throughout  the 

three  kingdoms. Workmen  are  employed 

at  Paris  just  now  in  fixing  a wire  from  the  | 
Bastille  to  the  Madeleine,  as  an  experiment  for 
an  electric  telegraph  throughout  Paris  for  the 
transmission  of  messages. 

Manchester  Water-Rate. — The  corpo- 
ration of  Manchester  have  resolved  to  confer  a 
very  great  boon  on  their  fellow-townsmen,  by 
devoting  one-half  of  the  splendid  profits  of  their 
gas  establishment  in  reducing  the  water-rate 
to  one-half  what  it  would  otherwise  amount  to. 

The  gas  profits  are  about  36,000/.  a year. 
Some  interested  parties  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  attempting  to  sneer  down  the  idea  of  corpo- 
rations becoming  gas  manufacturers.  Here  is 
one  corporation  that  is  not  only  a gas  manufac- 
turer, but  a water  supplier  too,  and  what  is 
there  in  the  result  to  sneer  at?  Not  only  are  i 
the  constituents  of  that  corporation  supplied 
with  cheap  and  good  gas,  but  with  cheap  and 
good  water  too,  and  moreover  with  other  noble 
city  improvements,  simply  because  they  have 
chosen  to  take  these  their  own  important  pub- 
lic interests  into  their  own  hands,  rather  than 
to  allow  them  to  be  administered  by  self- 
interested,  and  but  too  often  blindly  and 
stupidly  self-interested,  companies. 

Surveyor  of  the  City  of  York. — Mr. 

J.  B.  Atkinson,  architect,  has  been  appointed 
city  surveyor,  at  a salary  of  200/.  per  annum. 

He  is  not  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  Exeter  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
Competition. — The  advertisement  produced, 
it  is  reported,  about  a dozen  designs  in  com- 
petition. The  unsuccessful  competitors  have 
received  back  their  plans,  with  an  intimation 
of  their  not  possessing  the  requirements  de- 
manded. They  are  not  informed  who  their 
successful  opponents  are.  It  is  farther  re- 
ported that  a design  from  a town  in  Cheshire 
was  put  in  before  the  advertisement  was  issued 
in  July,  and  that  this,  or  an  improved  version 
of  it,  has  been  adopted,  and  that  the  competi- 
tion is  therefore  nil.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  throw  light  upon  the  proceeding,  to 
satisfy  the  candidates  and  her  who  calls  for 
satisfaction,  viz., — Justitia  ? 

The  Royal  Institute  of  Architects. 

— The  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  4th  inst.,  when  a paper  will 
be  read  on  “The  Remains  of  the  Architecture 
of  the  Romish  Provinces.” 

The  New  Park  at  Battersea. — We 
understand  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Works  are  progressing  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  into  effect  the  projected 
park  in  Battersea- fields,  and  have  purchased, 
for  the  sum  of  1 1,000/.,  the  premises  so  long 
known  as  the  Red-house. 


TENDERS 

Of  tbe  new  Devonport  workhouse,  which  were  opened 
before  the  committee  on  the  25th  ult. 

Symons  and  Hosltings,  De- 

vonport  £22,159  16  8 

Perkins,  Devonport 22,136  0 0 

T.  Greenwood,  Devonport...  22,096  19  8J 

Marshall,  Plymouth 19,705  19  2 

\V.  and  T.  May,  Devonport  19,699  6 2J 

Harvey,  Plymouth  19,618  7 9 

T.  Clilt,  Plymouth  19,339  19  4i 


For  erecting  a dwelling-house  and  offices,  stable  build- 
ing, and  fence  walls,  at  Charlton,  Kent.  Mr.  Edwards, 
Architect. 

King £2,395  0 0 

AVills  . 2,272  0 0 

Peake  2,076  0 0 

Holland  . ...  2,039  0 0 

Locke  and  Neshaiu*  1,905  0 0 


For  hospital  at  Gloucester  union  workhouse.  Messrs. 
Jacques  and  Son,  Architects. 

Hayes,  Gloucester  £2,119  0 0 

Sims,  Gloucester  1,885  0 0 

C.  Niblett,  Gloucester 1,845  0 0 

Cholerton,  Quodgeley*  1,550  0 0 


For  building  and  finishing  four  fourth-rate  houses,  for 
Mr.  Lyans,  Camden-town. 

Lawrence £1,517  0 0 

Brown  1,390  0 0 

Higgs  1,186  0 0 

Collins 1,179  0 0 

Pollock 1,125  0 0 

Young  1,019  0 0 

Jordan 1,000  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dry  room. — A reader  of  The  Builder  would  feel 
obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  inform  him  of 
the  best  manner  to  construct  the  walls  of  an  underground 
kitchen,  so  as  to  have  them  dry,  and  the  kitchen  (it  for 
habitation.  The  house  stands  on  high  ground  ; there  is  a 
public  road  about  ten  ynrds  from  the  front  of  it,  full  6 feet 
below  the  foundation;  the  ground  at  tho  back  is  rather 
ascending;  the  soil  is  a stiff  yellow  clay;  the  cellar  walls 
are  of  stone,  and  very  damp. 

Causes  and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys. — Wo  shall  com- 
mence aseries  of  articles  on  this  subject  next  week. 

To  join  Parchment. — A correspondent  asks  to  be  informed 
tho  best  mode. 

“ H.  M.  W.,’*  “M.  L.,”  “T.  J.,”  “ A Working  Man,” 
“ J.  W.,”  “ F.  C.,”  “ “ F.  S.,”  “ Lee  ” (against 

our  rule),  “ E.  A.,”  “ T.  B."  (see  p.  454,  ante),  “ W.  A.” 
(we  have  received  the  lithography),  “ Anti-Ecclesiologist,” 
“A  Sufferer,”  ‘‘One  well  abused”  (he  deserved  it), 
“ G.  T.,”  “ H.  K.,”  “ A Constant  Subscriber,”  “ C.  G.  S.,” 
“ F.  S.,”  “ F.  C.,”  “ Philosophns,”  “Basilisk”  (we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion  of  tho  works  in  question), 
11  W.  B.”  (the  desirability  of  the  opening  is  so  obvious 
that  several  have  suggested  it),  “ S.  L.”  (probably  next 
week,  but  we  cannot  say  for  certain),  “ J.  It.  T.,”  “ R. 
M.,”  “ T.  M.’’  (tho  chimney  sent  is  manifestly  insufficient 
in  base),  “A  Constant  Reader,”  Barnsley  (there  is  no  law 
to  prevent  any  person  from  colling  himself  an  architect,  if 
he  think  fit  to  do  so),  “ E.  It.” 


NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ASVSRTISEMSNTS. 


NEWS!  NEWS!  NEWS  ! — The  best, 

cheapest,  and  lamest  Newspaper  in  the  world. — LLOYD’S 
"WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  throe  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Salisbury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


Just  published,  price  6d., 

MIE  REPORT  OF  TIIE  BOARD  OF 

HEALTH  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis, 
ighed  in  its  own  balance,  nnd  found  wanting. 

By  J.  N.  WARREN,  C.E. 

T.  SAUNDERS,  6,  Charing-cross. 


Ancient  gothic  churches-,  their 

Proportions  and  Chromatics. 

By  W.  P.  (GRIFFITH,  F.R.I.B.A..  F.S.A. 

Lately  published.  Part  I.,  7s.  6d. : nnd  Part  II.,  8s., 

ANCIENT  GOTHIC  CHURCHES:  tlieir  Pro- 

portions and  Chromatics.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Diagrams. 

“The  reader  will  see  that  such  a system  as  laid  down  by  our 
author,  as  beautiful  ns  it  is  simple,  must  have  been  the  process 
employed  by  the  architects  of  old.” — Archeological  Journal,  Vol.  3. 


■e  shall  have  made  no  inconsiderable  advai 


! their 
in  the 


The  section  of  the  Temple  Church  has  many  curious  features 
about  it ; and  wo  have  no  objection  to  admit  that  the  form  of  the 
equilateral  triangle  has  influenced  it,  os  it  probably  has  also  other 
sections."—  The.  Ecclesiologisl,  Vol.  9. 

Published  by  the  Author,  9,  St.  John’s -square,  Loudon. 


HEATING  BUILDINGS  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Recently  published,  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  nume- 
rous woodcuts,  Ac.  8vo.  price  IDs.  6d,  cloth. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  WARM- 

ING  BUILDINGS  by  HOT  WATER;  on  Ventilation 
and  the  various  Methods  of  Distributing  Artilieial  Heat,  and  their 
Effects  on  Auimal  and  Vegetable  Physiology.  To  which  are  added 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Radiant  and  Conducted  Heat,  the 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Coal,  and  the  Combustion  of  Smoke. 

By  CHARLES  HOOD,  P.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Ac. 
WHITTAKER  and  CO..  Avc  Maria-lane,  Loudon  ; and  to  be  had 
of  any  bookseller. 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for 

NOVEMBER  contains,  among  other  articles : — Words- 
worth's Autobiographical  Poem— The  Honour  and  Castle  of  Clare 
(with  Engruviugsl— Original  Letters  of  Bishop  Bedell— Memoir  of 
Thomas  Dodd  (with  n Portrait'— Chaucer’s  Monument  and  Spen- 
ser’s Death,  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq  — Christian  Iconography  ; 
Seraphim  nnd  Cherubim,  by  J.  G.  Waller,  Esq.— Gothic  Windows 
— Diary  of  John,  Earl  of  Egmont,  Part  II. — Memoir  of  Andre 
Chenier— Parker's  Gothic  Architecture  — The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  and  Edinburgh  Review.— With  Notes  of  the  Month- 
Reviews  of  New  Publications— Reports  of  Arelueologieal  Meetings 
—Historical  Chronicle— and  Obituary,  including  Memoirs  of  The 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn.  Vice- 
Chancellor  Shodwell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ingram,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Davies,  Edward  Carter,  Esq.  of  Portsmouth,  Ac.  Ac.—  Price  2s.  fid. 
NICHOLS  and  SON,  25,  Parliament-street. 

Exhibition  of  the  works  of 

INDUSTRY  of  all  NATIONS,  1851.— Messrs.  DAY  and 
SON,  Lithographers  to  theiQueeu,  beg  to  announce  the  publication 
of  a large  and  beautifully  executed  Print,  in  Treble-tinted  Litho- 
graphy. of  the  GREAT  BUILDING  for  the  EXHIBITION  of 
1851.  Size,  38  in.  b.v  13  in.  On  paper.  43  in.  by  22  in.  The  View  is 
Lithographed  from  Drawings  made  by  Messrs.  DAY'  and  SON,  for 
Messrs.  FOX,  HENDERSON,  and  Co.,  the  contractors  for  the 
building  ; and  is  an  identical  copy  of  the  presentation  proofs  issued 
by  those  gentlemen. 

Price,  in  Treble-tinted  Lithography  £0  7 6 

Coloured  like  the  original  drawings  0 15  0 

Packed  in  Case  for  Travelling,  in  either  state.  Is.  extra. 

To  secure  early  impressions,  orders  should  be  immediately  sent 
to  Messrs.  DAY  nnd  SON,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen,  17,  Gate- 
street,  Lincoln’s-Inu  fields,  London,  where  the  prints  may  be 


Decorative  painting.— Mr. 

FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich.  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  nnd  in  all  other 
mnnners  of  Painting;  whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons.  nu<l 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  nuy 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Medifeval.  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 

Lithographic  and  zincographic 

PRINTING  OFFICE,  276,  STRAND.  - SWINFORD, 
Brothers,  beg  to  return  thanks  for  the  very  liberal  support  they 
have  met  with  for  the  twelve  years  they  have  been  in  business,  and 
to  assure  their  friends  and  the  public,  from  their  practical  expe- 
rience of  upwards  of  twenty  years’  standing,  they  are  enabled  to 
execute  Maps,  Plans,  Architectural  nnd  Landscape  Drawings.  Show 
Boards,  Law  Forms,  Bill  Heads.  Circular  Letters,  and  every  do 
scription  of  Writing  and  Drawing  in  a first-rate  manner,  and 
lower  than  any  other  house  in  London. 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  ttie  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  liire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
piompt  attention.-  WILLIAM  PIGC.OTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  arc  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S,  191,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 2j  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  fid.  11s.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp fid.  7d.  Is.  2d.  Is."'  ’ 


4d. 


fid  lud.  2nd.  / 1, 


Patent  Lie 


Is.  5 s.  3d.  9s.  10s.  9d.  per  groi 

2 21  3 Indies. 

Rain  Pipe 9Jd.  lOJil.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


npo  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

-“-  Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  21d.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  fid.  fijd.  7Ja.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft.,  21  18s.  3 ft  0 in.,  3 1.  78.  4 ft.,  3t  153. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33s.  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  each. 

Air  Brides,  3s.  fid.  per  doz  — 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  fid.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent.  Cut  Clasp. 

1}  lj  2 2}  3 inch  and  larger, 

14s.  6d.  14s.  13s.  12s.  fid.  12s.  per  cwt 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s,  fid.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 C 

4s.  4s.  fid.  Ss.  fid.  7s.  8s.  10s.  fid.  per  gross. 

At  F.  It.  WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-strect,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  bad  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


T 


O BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  fid.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

1.  14s.  6d.  13s.  6d-  13s.  13s.  fid.  per  cwt 

11  2 2i  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2s.  9d.  "*  •”  — — 


14 


16  18 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe, 
lod.  Is.  Id.  Is.  5d.  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 
2j  3 3J  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38s.  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath  Nails,  Ids.  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  8Z.  10s.  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt 
TERMS  — NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  6.  Broad-street,  Bloomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

JH.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• and  Boobbycr.  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market.  London,  for 
Hie  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  he., 
at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  6d.  per  cwt 
"‘~e  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 


14s.  fid.  1-IS.  fid. 


12s.  fid.  per  cwt 


No.  1 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  fid.  5s.  fid.  7s.  8s.  10s.  fid.  per  gross 


Cost  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt  Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

11  by  8 inches  5s.  eaclt 

by  9 „ 8s.  „ 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Looks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  ehiua,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
hern,  brass,  ii c.,  with  Finger-plates.  Bell-pulls,  and  Levers  en  suite. 

B.  and  Co.  arc  the  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS.  Ao,  so  universally  approve!  of.— Established  nearly  2"0 
years,  for  the  supply  of  goo  Is  from  the  best  manufactories  at  the 
lowest  prices. 


rpIIE  Attention  of  those  who  are  interested 

A in  building  is  earnestly  invited  to  a METHOD  of  CON- 
STRUCTING the  FLOORS.  CEILINGS,  nnd  ROOFS  of  HOUSES 
on  an  improved  FIRE-PROOF  PRINCIPLE,  the  adoption  of 
which  secures  many  important,  advantages  at  n cost  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  common  mode  of  building  with  timber.  This 
most  desirable  object  is  attained  by  the  substitution  of  incom- 
bustible materials,  chiefly  irou  and  concrete,  in  the  formation  of 
the  floors  and  roofs;  thereby  superseding  the  use  of  timber  joists, 
Ac , but  retaining  or  not,  as  may  be  desired,  a finished  boarded 
surface  for  the  floors.  From  the  published  investigations  of  the 
most  competent  authorities,  it  would  appear  that  no  house  in 
which  timber  joists  are  used  is  practically  secure  from  the  dnnger 
of  fire ; but  no  method  of  fire-proof  building  yet  introduced  nas 
been  available  for  ordinary  domestic  buildings  on  account  of  the 
cxpeusc.  This  difficulty  is  now  so  entirely  removed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  improved  method  of  construction,  that  it  is  a simple 
matter  of  choice  whether  a building  shall  lie  fire-proof  or  not.— 
Compared,  indeed,  with  the  better  description  of  timber  floors,  the 
fire-proof  method  exhibits  considerable  economy,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  floors  for 
rooms  of  various  sizes,  viz. : — 

Fire-proof  Flooring.  Timber  Flooring. 
10  ft.  by  10  ft  ....  £.3  3 3 to  £3  9 0 ....  £4  16  8 

14  ft.  by  14  ft,  ....  7 14  0 to  8 7 0 ....  11  15  2 

18  ft.  by  16  ft.  C....  12  15  0 to  13  16  0 ....  20  7 10 

20  ft.  by  20  ft 21  2 0 to  22  IV  0 ....  29  8 4 

A finished  surface  of  cement  is  included  in  tlic  above  statement  of 
cost.  When  a boarded  surface  is  substituted  for  this,  the  expense 
will  be  somewhat  increased  The  cost  of  the  Fire-proof  Flooring 
will  vary,  as  indicated,  according  to  (he  extent  of  the  work  and  local 
circumstance?.  A further  economy  in  the  total  cost  of  a building 
will  result  when  the  Roof  is  constructed  on  this  improved  fire- 
proof system  which,  so  far  from  being  .merely  theoretical,  lias 
proved  its  superiority  by  a trial  of  sixteen  years  ; and  it  not  only 
affords  perfect  security  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  but  ensures 
greatly  increased  strength  nnd  durability  in  the  building,  together 
with  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  Dry-rot.  and  from  the  an- 
noyance of  insects  and  vermin,  for  which  there  is  no  harbour. 
For  the  object  to  which  public  attention  is  now  so  generally  di- 
rected, viz.,  the  construction  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  labour- 
ing classes,  this  system  is  peculiarly  applicable,  for  wlicn  it  is  con- 
sidered that  several  hundred  individuals  will  generally  be  con- 
gregated under  one  roof,  and  in  a building  probably  five  or  six 
stories  high,  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  sacrifice  of  life  which 
may  occur  in  the  event  of  fire.  The  Metropolitan  Association  esta- 
blished for  this  object  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
this  system  in  the  construction  of  a large  block  of  dwellings  for 
sixty" families  just  completed  in  Spitalficlds;  and  several  large 
County  Lunatic  Asylums,  Workhouses,  Private  Mansions,  Dwell- 
ing-houses, Offices,  &c.,  are  also  cither  completed  or  in  cours ; of 
erection,  indicating  a wide  and  extensive  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  improved  plan  of  building.  A pamphlet  fully  de- 
scriptive of  the  system,  and  all  further  information,  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Patent,  Messrs.  FOX 
and  BARRETT,  46,  Leiccstcr-square,  Loudon. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  83,  54,  and  53,  Wych-strcct, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco, 
rntors,  Smiths,  Bell-hangcrs,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  tlieir 
LOCKS  nnd  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim,  drawback,  irou  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah's,  Chubb’s, 
and  Pitt’s  Patent.— To  tlieir 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 


Espnguiolette  holts.  Ac  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  nil  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES,  including  Rcdmund’s,  Smith's, 
Collinge's,  Gcrish’s,  and  dotterel I’s  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 

SUE  RIN  Q H A M'S  and  all  other  VENTILATORS. 

LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  os  well  os  for  nil  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  nud  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  tile  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  tlieir 
friends  that  tlieir  prices  will  be  found  equally  as  low  as  those  of  auy 
other  respectable  house. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  A SONS' 
PATEN  T V I B R A T I N G 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vihrating 
standard  the  cumbrous carr  age  and  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  rre  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  nud  Water  Engine.1-  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  28  feet ; 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  A SONS, 

8,  Crescent,  Je win-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  nud  Patentees. 


G 


^UTTA  PERCIIA  TUBING.— May  be 

buried  for  years,  without  injury,  and  it  is  therefore 
-alunhlc  for  conveying  water,  chemicals,  Ac.  It  is  peculiarly 
,‘aluublc  for  liquid  manure,  drain,  and  soil  pipes.  Being  a non- 
conductor. it  is  not  Dttectea  by  the  frost  of  winter  or  drought  of 
summer,  like  metal  or  leather.  "It*  strength  is  extraordinary' ; the 
small  lialf-ineh  diameter  tubing  having  resisted  o pressure  of  250  lbs. 
on  tbesquarc  inch,  without  bursting.  The  smaller  sizes  may  be  bad 
in  100  feet,  and  the  larger  in  50  feet  lengths.  The  joints  are  easily 
mode.  As  a conductor  of  sound  it  is  most  valuable  for  conveying 
messages  in  lieu  of  bells.  Every  variety  of  articles  manufactured 
by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  Patentees,  18.  Wharf-road,  City- 
road,  Loudon  ; nnd  sold  by  tlieir  wholesale  dealers. 

OAK  STAINS,  in  any  shade,  for  Churches, 

Chapels,  Ao , manufactured  by  L.  SCOTT,  II,  Georgc’s- 
grove,  Holloway,  at  5s.  per  gallon.  Staiuiug  done  for  the  trade  in 
any  part  of  town  or  country. 

ATE  NT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS  are  prepared  to  supply 
this  paint  to  builders,  painters,  and  clumbers,  on  wholesale 
terms.  It  is  f ec  from  all  poisonous  qualities  ; it  is  unaffected  by 
sea-water,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  any  of  the  gases  ; and  preserves 
its  original  colour  where  white  lead  paint  will  not.— Prospectuses 
to  be  had  at  J.  WARNER  and  SONS’,  8,  Crescent,  Jewiu-street, 
Loudon. 


Light,  cheap,  and  durable 

ROOFING— CROGGON’S  Patent  Aspliallc  Roofing  Felt, 
nnd  inodorous  Felt  for  damp  walls,  sold  in  rolls  32  inches  w ide, 
Id.  per. square  foot  : also  Dry  Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  radia- 
tion of  beat,  and  deadening  sound  ; and  sheathing  for  ships’  bot- 
toms, on  which  the  copper  lies  smooth.  Samples,  direction!,  and 
testimonials  sent  by  post.— CROGGON  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgatc  hill. 


VENTILATION  — PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single  pulley  from  fis.  each;  with  leading  pulley,  from  6s.  fid. 

These  Ventilators  are  so  arranged  that  tlic  requisite  quantity  of 
air  may  be  admitted  for  the  due  veulilatiou  of  an  apartment 
without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants ; and  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  not  impeded 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  evening,  ut  which  time  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  most  required.— HAYWARD,  RROTHERS, 
sole  Manufacturers.  193,  Black  friars  road,  and  117,  Union-street, 
Borough  ; aud  of  all  respectable  ironmongers,  builders,  Ac. 


|R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALVE, 


apartments 

generally. 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES— SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADF.  DISCOUNT. 

First  size.  11  by  3.  8i 

Plain  Iron  Valve  <>  0 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 o 

JapanQed,  white  with  Gold  hues  11  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis-work 17  0 

Brass  Front,  lacad.  or  bronzed  ..  13  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis  work 19  0 u o 

Ventilators  of  any  description  made  to  order. 

Manufactured  by  HART  and  SONS.  53.  51.  35.  Wych-street, 
Strand,  London.— Post-office  orders  payable  at  2S2, Strand. 


e,  16  by  9 


19  fi 
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STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Helvcilere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sent  on  application  (post  paid)  being  made,  nnd  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  arc  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLEB  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  bis 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
publio,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci ’terns,  Filters,  Dairy  nnd  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  nnd  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  AVork,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 10  and  50,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


TO  MASONS. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

-The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  tn  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  nt  their  Manufactory,  ESIi ER-STREET,  near  Millbank, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz.  :— 

I inch,  at  is.  2d.  per  foot. 

1 inch,  at  Is.  4d. 

EINED  MARBLE.  — TO  MASONS, 

BUILDERS.  4c.— NOW  on  SALE,  at  the  Marble  and 
AVond  Sawing  Mills,  Commercial -road.  Pimlico,  The  largest 
STOCK  in  London  of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the  fol- 
lowing low  prices  for  Cash 

3 inch  is.  3d.  per  foot  super. 

1 inch Is.  (Id.  „ 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Bclgrave 
Wlmrf.  l’imlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  AVorks 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  5 L upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rale  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. 4c.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  iu  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces — cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.  - 
MINTON'S  Encaustio  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CITIMNEA'-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDER  S, 

QUAltRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices,  also  coat  for  transit  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN.  - MARTIN  nnd  AVOOD  solioit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders,  Masons,  nnd  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
A'ork,  nnd  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  4c..  sold  at 
the  lowest,  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portlaud  Head-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  &c„  eut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stook  of  Nortlion’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  4cl,  always  on  hand.  Mortar.  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


Bath  stone.  — ran  dell  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymcn,  Bath, have  appointed  MARTIN 
nnd  AVOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  \W  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders.  Ac.,  that  n large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  ho  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Oreat, 


BATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

Railway  Station.  Paddington.— EDAVARD  FLUESTER 
respectfully  informs  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  Box-hill  Ground  Stone,  Corshamdown, 
Coombedown.  and  Farleighdown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  ami  a t 
the  lowest  prices.  Painswick  Stone  iu  blocks  nnd  slabs  of  any 
thickness  always  on  hand.— N.B.  Stone  and  other  goods  landed 


jPAEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

V EXTERNAL  AVORKS.-LUARD.  HEED II AM  nnd  Co., 
t‘u.\r,r,Y,l’r2l?rietol's  nni1  Importers  from  Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Fnlaiso,  Cnlvndo3 
Department.— Aubigny  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  iU 
tenure  finer,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RAN VILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walliug,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone.— Dopfit,  Caen  Sufferance 
v\  barf,  Rotherliitlie.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Oillce,  is.  South wark-squarc.  Borough. 

(HAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Qu.ii  des 

-A1.1;' Caen  (propridtaire  do  Cn meres  il  Allemagne), 
oners  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  nt  Alle- 
maguo,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons  (free  of  expense),  from  the 
depot  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf,  14,  Fore-street,  Limehousc 
Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities— Cargoes  shipped  to  order, 
from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  the  coast.— Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  nt  the 
Office,  311,  btoney -street.  Borough  Market ; or  to  Air.  S.WEBSTEll. 
at  the  AVbnrf.— Samples  to  be  seen,  and  references  to  be  bad  at 
Mr.  MARSH’S,  No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  near  the  Mansion  House 

rPAYLOR  and  CO.’s  " EUSTON  ” PAVE- 

,,  M ENT.— The  durability  nnd  safety  of  this  Pavement  for 
Streets  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  ornamental  character  im- 
parted by  the  arrangement  of  the  small  stones  particularly  adapts 
it  for  carriage-drives,  court-yards,  stabling,  Ac.  Specimens  may  be 
seen  at  the  Gateways  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Albert.  Gale,  and  Stnn- 
bopc  Gate,  and  also  at  the  Enstou  Station  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  — (Temporary  Offices),  1,  Chapel-place, 
Duke-street.  Westminster. 

WAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD, 

® Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Coni  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
%P,ov« 2 low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  r„  JOHN  PIL- 
KiNGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PA VEMENT  OFFICE. 
It.  JOHN. STREET,  ADELPHI.  — N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
lor  covering  bridges  and  arctics. 


IMPORTANT  TO  OIL  AND  RAILWAY  GREASE  MER- 
CHANTS  AND  FACTORS. 

70R  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

, won*  bejlel'vered  to  any  partof  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product  by  'f'BtllluUouorBIT  UMINOU  S SCIIALE,  or  SC  III. S- 
miV  1 BITUMEN,  containing,  1st,  a Volatilo  Oil,  or 

mineral  Spirit ; 2nd,  an  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd,  a Fatty 
Mmcralod;  4th,  1 arahne  ; 5th.  Grease,  slightly  alkaline;  6th, 
lar  The  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  as 
a solvent,  and  mav  be  used  for  alt  purposes  to  which  the  most 
highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  mav  be  used  for 
spirit  and  camphine  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  very  volatile, 
will  dissolve  111  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  and  prevents 
raH,Lb™TUg  The  third  U admirably  adapted  for  lubri- 

catmg  machinery,  and  coutttins-the  4th,  Pnrafine,  which  is  easily 
on  tamed  by  crystallization,  and  requiring  but  little  treatment  t. 
St  foerCth^nt  ?nnd,?s-  The  5tb,  Grease,  Superior  to  Sal  oil  or 
f»u“r£lagcs'  ,The  °,c,1>  Tar,  perfectly  black,  very 
which  may  be  used  generally  for  all  purposes  of 
varuisii,  and  where  mineral  tar  is  employed.—  Anv  further  infer 
S5&£  'nav  be  obtaiiiel  either  of  Mr.  W.  0.  IIOMEHSHAM, 
ScjnstL  Works,  Weymouth;  or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  CHEFFINS  11 
Southampton-buil  dings,  Chancory-lanc,  London.  ’ ' 


BELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 
For  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  exact  appearance  of  FINE 
CUT  STONE.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
nuy  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 owt,  at  8s.  15s.  and  21s.,  casks 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence:  not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use,  will  keep  good  for  years, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brilliant  black,  2a. ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  Ud. ; greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  2,  Welling  ton-street,  Goswell-strcct. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  nnd  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  be  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  s >le  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  arc  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  aud  panel  mouldings, 
nnd  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  nn  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

bv  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best.  Roman  Cement,  but  lias  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  aud  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  iu  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  us  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  arc 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDTN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  206,  page  491  : and  also  Nos.  284  and  385,  pages 
343  aud  351  of  “The  Builder,"  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  notion  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  nnd  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement;  it  docs  not  vegetate,  oxydatc,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
attccted  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set.  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
North  fleet,  ICeut,  aud  their  Wharf, Great  Scotlnnd-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  Depot.  4ii.  Hanover-street.  Liverpool. 

MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
nave  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  ou  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  01 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  au  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  t han  one-tent )>  of  the  time  ot  other  cements  oi'a  similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  tho  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  und  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
- may  be  seen  ; nnd  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 

Sl'M  YEN  Sand  SON, at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  AVorks, 

ico.  Drnrv-lnuc,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paiut  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


SKGS 


npiIE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

-B-  STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  nt  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MORLEY'S 
warehouses  and  dwelling  iuAVood-strcct,  Gresham-strcct,  in  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story  ; altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  nnd  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  I feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterers' work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  tbo  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  agreat  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
aud  tho  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 

To  Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

Niue  Elms. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT— The  attention 
of  tho  trade  aud  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent md  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility. impevviousness.  aud  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
SIAN ENT  WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour,  is  an  article  which  has  long  beeu  wanting  for  stucco  and 
bnck-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  mav  be  tinted  to  any  other ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off;  is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  &e.  One  owt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  alt  other  materials  of  its  kiud  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  .all 
kinds,  and  cxtcrual  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  .at  the  AYarchouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thnmcs-strceh  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT.— AGENTS. 

Messrs.  Freeman  aud  Richardson,  6.  South-wharf,  Paddington. 

Mr.  T Wylie Liverpool. 

AVm  and  E.  Knight Manchester. 

Mr.  <4.  Brown  Glasgow. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison Chester. 

Mr.  E.  Crvcr Oxford. 

Gibbs.  Cannings,  ami  Co.'s  Glazed  Pipes.  Bricks.  4o 
TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works,  Stockton.— RUTTY  nnd 
VEREY  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lias  Lime  and  Cement  as  usual  at  No.  2.  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only. ^ Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  lime  kept  at  the 

jPQlEY- STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers' 

« M erst  ham  Lime  Works,  near  Rcigatc,  beg  to  oiler  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  6s.  Od.  per  Yard,  or23  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  ....  Is.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto  3a  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  goods  stations  011  the  London  aud  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  nt  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  andCroydon  Stations, and 
delivered  to  nil  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery :— 7s.  p°r  yard  nt  the  stations  or 
works;  8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles  ; in  not  less  than 
3-yard  quantities.  Booking.  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  oft  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  ho 
the  Best.— Address.  Moratham,  near  lteigate,  Croydon;  or  Youl’s- 
plucc,  Old  Kent-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4o. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS  executed  in  a first- 
rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  nnd  SON, 
Modellers,  4c.,  42,  Pnrkcr-street,  Drury-lone.  A splendid  assort- 
ment of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  und  other  Capitals:  Centro  Flowers, 
Ballustcrs,  Trusses,  4c.  ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney  Shafts. 

INTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  4c.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alhatn- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths, 
Covings  for  Grates,  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  tor  Baths,  Dairies,  aud  Kitchen  Ranges  mav  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  AVnreliouse,  9,  Albion-place.  Blackfriars-bndge, 
London,  and  at  their  Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trcnt, Staffordshire. 


M 


WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS,  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  bricks  to  any 
pattern.— Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  37,  Newington- 
crescent,  Newington  Butts. 

N.B  COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS,  and  KENTISH  RAO- 
STONE  direct  from  the  Quarries,  ut  reduced  price. 


>1 


ARLE  BRICKS,  HAMMERSMITH,  at 

FAULKNER’S  Brickfield,  Blythe-lune,  Hammersmith- 
gare.  Marie  Cutters.  Y cllnw  Seconds,  Pale  Seconds,  Paviours,  and 
Pickings.  F.  FAULKNER  begs  to  inform  Builders  he  lias  now 
a quantity  of  tho  above  superior  Marie  Bricks  sorted,  aud  can  bo  : 
delivered  to  any  part  of  London.  Grey  Stocks,  4c. 

ARD  and  Co.,  HONDURAS  WHARF, 

BANKSIDE,  and  JAMAICA  COFFEE-HOUSE,  CORN- 
IIILL.  LONDON. 

Fire  Bricks,  best,  65a.  per  thousand  ; Stock  Bricks.  27s. ; Country 
Pan  Tiles,  50s.  ; Plain,  32s.  6d. ; 12  and  9 in.  Flooring  ditto,  very 
bright  and  red,  Paving,  Crown,  and  Circular  Fire  Bricks.  Stour-  . 
bridge,  Newcastle,  and  Welsh  Bricks;  ditto  Lumps,  Tiles,  Shield- 
guards,  Pattern-goods  ; Clay,  Loam,  4c.  of  the  best  sort,  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  house;  Sami  Ballast;  Sanitary  Pipes; 
Dutch  nnd  English  Cliukers;  Suffolk  Facings,  White  and  Red; 
Patent  Malting  Tiles.  4c.  Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BRICKS.— In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Briokmnkers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  bis  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  tho  City,  II.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  nnd  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 62s.  6d.  „ 

Pale  Seconds 60s.  „ 

Paviors 42s.  „ 

Pickings  88s.  ,, 

Marie  Place,  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  arc  sound,  well  burnt,  nnd  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  lacing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  tho  above  prioes  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  nt  the  Counting-house.  ! 
Iloxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
lloxton. 

N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  Iu  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this 
saud,  from  its  not  containing  auy  sal iuo  matter,  is  acknowledged 

to  |„  river  -and 

PLATE  GLASS,  CHIMNEY  GLASSES! 

CARVING  and  GILDING.-  GEO.  DONNE  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  liis  extensive  premises  are  replete  with  every  de- 
scription of  looking-glasses,  mate  glass  for  glazing,  rough  and 
Venetian  lookhcads,  perforated  glass,  4o.— 155.  Lcadcnball-street. 


PATENT  and  BRITISH  PLATE  GLASS. 

—JAMES  HETLEY  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  1 
Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  Prices 
for  the  above  will  be  sent  on  application  ; they  will  also,  on  receipt 
of  particulars,  furnish  Estimates  for  nuy  description  of  Glass  now 
manufactured—  Patent  Plate.  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Win- 
dow Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Soho-squarc,  London. 

pHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— 1 bed  \ 

'i— to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE. and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  1 am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  cousidcr-  ! 
ably.  The  prices  arc  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terras.— CH  A RLE?  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street.  Baker-street.  Portmau-square.-  Cash  only. 


QOHO  PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET, 

I-J?  PATENT  PLATE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE,  26,  Soho-squarc,  an  1 Gcorgc-yard,  Crown-street,  Soho.— 
ALFRED  GOSLETT  bogs  to  inform  architects,  builders,  4c.,  that 
lie  is  now  supplying  Belgian  Sheet  Glass,  of  large  size  and  very 
good  quality,  at  42s.  the  case  of  200  feet  (case  included),  ornamental 
glass  of  very  superior  designs  cut  to  order  from  9.1.  per  foot;  aud 
that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
crown,  sheet,  patent  plate,  coloured  aud  ornamental  glass,  cither  in 


auufaotured 


it  to  g: 


I}1  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-J  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  ol 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  aud  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET.  COLOURED,  aud  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass, — size,  86  inches  by  58, — well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse.  315. Oxford-street. 


rFHOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  Plamand Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  k inch  to 
l inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates.  4c.  4c.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  4c. ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lend  Pipe  from  J inch  to  4j  inches  bore;  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers’ and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses.— Address,  87,  Bishopsgatc-strcet  Without. 

See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  15. 
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Monday,  the  4th,  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  re-assem- 
bled to  open  the  session  in  their 
old  locality.  Lower  Grosvenor- 
street.  Endeavours  have  been 
made  during  the  vacation  to  obtain  more  con- 
venient meeting-rooms,  but  without  effect.* 
We  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Council  a letter  in  another  part  of  our  present 
number,  urging  (as  we  have  often  before  sug- 
gested) the  erection  of  a club-house  for  literary, 
scientific,  and  artistical  societies.  We  do  not  see 
any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing that  could  not  be  surmounted  : the  Govern- 
ment, too,  ought  to  assist  it,  and  would  pro- 
bably do  so  if  it  were  brought  before  them  by 
the  proper  parties  in  a proper  manner. 

We  are  anxious  to  see  the  Institute  aid  in 
the  advancement  of  the  art  and  its  professors 
even  more  than  it  now  does,  to  which  end  the 
leading  members  of  the  profession  should  at- 
tend and  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
Papers  and  discussions  touching  the  live 
things  of  the  day  should  be  encouraged  : the 
architect’s  right  position  should  here  be  as- 
serted; the  difficulties  which  beset  him  should 
here  be  combatted ; and  his  doubts  should  here 
be  resolved.  The  opening  meeting  of  the  ses- 
sion might  be  made  an  event,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  find  one  of  the  leading  members  on 
these  occasions  placing  before  the  Society,  and 
through  that,  the  public,  a general  view  of 
such  questions  as  may  at  the  time  be  occupy- 
ing the  mind  of  the  profession;  enunciating 
his  own  opinions,  aud  inducing  the  expression 
of  those  of  others. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Earl  de 
Grey,  on  Monday.  Mr.  Fowler,  V.P.  took 
the  chair,  and  congratulated  the  society 
on  their  position  after  fourteen  years’  ex- 
istence. The  usefulness  of  the  new  session, 
he  said,  would  depend  wholly  on  the  members 
themselves  : to  them  the  council  must  look 
for  papers,  with  which  at  present  they  were 
not  well  provided.  The  chairman  also  alluded 
to  the  coming  Exhibition  as  an  event  which 
could  not  fail  to  bring  to  this  country  a large 
number  of  their  corresponding  members,  and 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  good 
feeling.  The  council  had  under  its  considera- 
tion arrangements  for  the  advantage  of  their 
expected  visitors,  which  would,  doubtless,  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  members  generally 
when  brought  before  them. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  for  works  presented  during  the  recess 
was  good  enough  to  allude  to  the  letter 
* The  following  letter  refers  to  the  present  rooms, 
and  shews  the  opinion  that  exists  concerning  them 
“ I will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  in  London  a 
worse  ventilated  or  more  ill-arranged  room  in  its  general 
; appointments  for  the  purpose  of  a general  meeting  than 
1 that  at  present  occupied  by  the  Institute.  As  fur  as  ven- 
i tilat  ion  is  concerned,  there  are  neither  means  ofingress  for 
l fresh  nor  egress  for  foul  or  vitiated  air  (or  if  such  exist,  they 
; are  upon  such  a scale  ns  to  be  wholly  insufficient) ; nor 
i are  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  gas  carried  off: 
t the  consequence  is,  that  the  stench  and  heat  arc  insup- 
] portable.  Seats  i cithout  backs,  and  so  arranged  as  to  take 
i the  maximum  of  space  with  the  minimum  of  convenience, 

! afford  some  faint  notion  of  the  arrangement,  or  rather 
I the  entire  want  of  it.  Should  you  succeed  in  your  struggle 
1 for  a seat,  it  is  very  problematical  how  you  may  get  out 
( (certainly  not  without  making  considerable  stir).  I would 
f suggest,  therefore,  if  it  be  the  in i ention  to  retain  the  apart- 
i ments  in  Grosyenor-street, — to  throw  the  two  rooms  into 
( one,  and  take  in  the  lobby,  by  means  of  iron  girders  and 
s standards,  — to  have  fixed  seats  with  backs,  to  hold  not 
i more  than  four,  and  radiating,  if  possible, — the  back  seats 
1 to  be  raised.  This,  with  some  system  of  ventilation,  would 
i minister  much  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  members 
g generally.  «« K.  L.  Siblet.*'  | 


on  the  improvement  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show,  which  has  already  appeared  in  our 
pages,  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
more  taste  and  greater  meaning  into  these 
pageants.  At  Munich,  in  Belgium,  and  at  other 
places  abroad,  he  said,  the  public  processions 
furnished  representations  and  emblems  of  all 
the  local  trades  as  well  as  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  he  trusted  that  hereafter  in  England  the 
pageants  of  the  9th  of  November  would 
become  a historical  record  of  the  times, 
and  enlist  public  feeling  in  the  cause  of  art. 
The  Lord  Mayor  elect  was  a man  of  great 
public  spirit,  and  it  was  a subject  of  con- 
gratulation to  find  that  he  was  about  to 
take  the  first  step  towards  divesting  “ the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show  ” of  its  hitherto  unmean- 
ing character. — Allusion  was  also  made  to  a 
work  by  Herr  Semper,  illustrative  of  the 
Theatre  at  Dresden,  which  contains  several 
noble  apartments,  and  is  intended  to  be  used 
for  public  fetes. 

A letter  was  read  fromMr.  Octavius  Hansard, 
dated  Cremona,  stating  that  Signor  Miglioranza, 
of  Vicenza,  was  about  to  send  to  England  a 
series  of  drawings  of  the  innumerable  fine  re- 
mains of  a Roman  theatre,  recently  discovered 
there.  “These  fragments,  and  the  mass  of 
building  remaining,  are  so  perfect,  that  he  has, 
upon  pretty  sure  foundation,  made  drawings 
of  a restoration.  I may  mention  (continues 
the  writer),  that  amongst  the  fragments  is  an 
Ionic  cap,  the  volutes  of  which  are  not  cut ; 
but  upon  one  of  the  faces  is  distinctly  marked 
the  method  of  turning  them,  which  appears  to 
be  upon  a different  principle  than  we  have 
hitherto  known.” 

Mr.  James  Bell  read  a paper  “On  the  Re- 
mains of  the  Architecture  of  the  Roman 
Provinces,”  the  object  of  which  was  to  point 
out  as  worthy  of  study  the  large  number  of 
works  left  by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  which,  though  not  so  pure  in  style 
as  those  in  Rome,  offer  many  points  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  The  remains  in  Treves, 
the  monuments  at  St.  Remi  and  Igel,  and  the 
buildings  in  the  south  of  France,  Nismes 
especially,  were  described.  The  well-known 
Maison  Carre'e,  at  the  latter  place,  is  more 
perfect  than  any  temple  in  Rome.  The  amphi- 
theatre here  is  of  such  a plan,  that  every  pillar 
has  one  acute  and  one  obtuse  angle,  so  that 
the  science  of  stone-cutting  was  much  more 
called  upon  than  in  the  Coliseum.  At  Nismes 
the  restorations  now  going  on  are  made  by 
chemical  means  to  resemble  the  old  parts,  so 
that  care  is  necessary,  when  measuring  and 
drawing,  to  discriminate.  The  Roman  works 
in  Spain  are  numerous  : they  suffered,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  the  French  armies, 
who  appear,  strangely  enough,  to  have  done 
all  the  mischief  in  their  power  to  works  of  art. 
Africa  contains  many  specimens  of  Roman 
work.  The  buildings  of  this  period  in  Egypt 
are  usually  neglected.  Palestine  affords  a rich 
harvest  of  Roman  remains,  particularly  Pal- 
myra and  Balbec.  In  Asia  Minor,  he  said, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  investigated. 

Mr.  Tite  fully  concurred  as  to  the  value  of 
this  class  of  works  for  study,  but  more  so  as 
to  the  importance  of  studying  the  works  of 
the  best  periods  of  classic  architecture.  Un- 
fortunately, nothing  was  now  thought  of  but 
mediaeval  art:  all  else  was  neglected.  He  wished 
that  the  Institute  could  do  something  to  restore 
the  ancient  and  better  taste.  Every  young 
architect  should  study  the  ruins  of  Rome : he 
would  maintain  that  a thoroughly  good  archi- 
tect could  not  be  made  without  distinct  study 
of  ancient  art. 


Mr.  Donaldson,  speaking  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Romans,  whom  he  regarded  as 
benefactors  of  mankind,  had  diffused  art 
wherever  they  acquired  dominion,  said  it  was  to 
be  regretted  that  there  was  no  work,  worthy  of 
being  named,  illustrating  the  Roman  remains  in 
England.  It  should  be  a national  undertaking. 

A member,  with  reference  to  Roman  works 
in  our  country,  directed  attention  to  the  exca- 
vations commenced  at  Lymne,  commonly 
called  Stutfall  Castle,  in  Kent,  and  expressed 
regret  that  a Pompeii  should  lie  at  our  feet, 
and,  for  want  of  funds,  remain  entombed. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  (returning  to  Balbec) 
expressed  a doubt  as  to  the  dependence  that 
could  be  placed  on  Wood  and  Dawkins’s  work 
on  the  ruins  of  that  place,  particularly  as  to  the 
ornament.  He  saw  the  original  sketches  some 
years  ago,  and  they  were  so  small  and  so 
slight  that  much  was  necessarily  left  for  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  Scoles  said  he  would  not  speak  as  to 
the  book,  but  he  had  studied  the  ornament 
at  Balbec,  and  it  was  as  fine  as  in  the  best 
buildings  of  Rome. 

We  add  a list  of  all  who  were  present 
at  the  meeting.  Of  the  Fellows,  there 
were  Messrs.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  C.  Fow- 
ler, C.  C.  Nelson,  G.  Bailey,  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  J.  J.  Scoles,  C.  Mayhew,  S.  Wood, 
J.  T.  Knowles,  J.  Bell,  G.  Godwin,  J.  J.  Cole, 
W.  J.  Donthorne,  D.  Brandon,  J.  Tarring, 
G.  O.  Leicester,  G.  Mair,  T.  Smith,  H.  Ro- 
berts, J.  W.  Papworth,  W.  P.  Griffith,  J. 
Thomson,  T.  Bury,  and  W.  Tite.  Of  the 
Associates, — Messrs.  G.  B.  Williams,  J.  Gib- 
son, C.  Henman,  W.  Beck,  R.  Forster,  W. 
Wright,  G.  Judge,  A.  R.  Dobson,  F.  W. 
Porter,  H.  Oliver,  C.  J.  Eddrup,  A.  Green, 
J.  M.  Lockyer,  C.  H.  Howell,  J.  F.  Wadmore, 

E.  J.  Kelly,  N.  Randall,  A.  J.  Baker,  J.  Clay- 
ton, J.  Norton,  G.  Vulliamy,  E.  Falkner, 
T.  Y.  Kimpton,  and  J.  Fergusson. 

The  visitors  were, — Messrs.  C.  Fowler,  jun., 
J.  B.  Hewitt,  J.  T.  Smith,  R.  Nicholson,  J.  B. 
Lockyer,  R.  Smyth,  J.  D.  Wyatt,  W.  Roe, 
W.  M.  Teulon,  S.  Derby,  J.  Thorpe,  J.  E. 
Jones,  R.  Cole,  E.  W.  Brayley,  G.  H.  Knowles, 
N.  Smith,  C.  R.  Dillon,  H.  Pownall,  W. 
Norris,  R.  L.  Beck,  S.  Godwin,  T.  Gardiner, 
G.  Hepburn,  F.  Whyte,  C.  H.  Smith,  B. 
Fletcher,  E.  C.  Robins,  E.  T.  Parris,  G.  Sib- 
ley, C.  Backhoffner,  T.  J.  Goodman,  L. 
Cubitt,  J.  Wilks,  A.  Cole,  T.  D.  Dighton, 

F.  C.  Wither,  W.  Scargill,  E.  Wilson,  C.  H. 
Purday,  W.  Papworth,  G.  Cooper,  T.  Ro- 
binson, T.  J.  Willson,  E.  E.  Scott,  J.  S. 
Donaldson,  H.  Hood,  F.  Edwan,  J.  Disnay, 
W.  W.  Lloyd,  Jacob  Bell,  Herr  G.  Semper, 
and  Dr.  Dickson. 


THE  CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  “ SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS.” 

In  commencing  a series  of  papers  on  this 
subject,  I may  be  permitted  to  devote  a few 
lines  in  explanation  of  my  reasons  for  doing 
so.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  more 
immediate  cause  of  what  are  familiarly  called 
“ smoky”  chimneys  is  the  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  and  principles  of  their 
action,  which  prevails  to  a very  great  extent. 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  natural  causes, 
but  they  are  such  as  may  be  entirely  controlled 
by  the  intelligence  of  man;  and  are  only  called 
into  action  by  his  ignorance  of  all  save  the 
merely  practical  part  of  his  operations.  An 
imperfect  chimney  ought  therefore  to  form  the 
exception  instead  of  the  rule,  which  it  appears 
to  do,  even  in  this  enlightened  age ; and  it  is 
with  this  conviction  that  I have  allotted  to 
myself  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  dispel  the 
cloud  of  mystery  that  seems  to  envelope  the 
existence  of  those  most  indispensable  mecha- 
nical agents,  chimneys. 
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These  papers  being  intended  for  the  use  of 
every  class  of  the  community  which  is  either 
now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  subjected  to  the  in- 
convenience and  annoyance  attendant  upon 
“ smoky  chimneys,”  as  well  as  for  those  more 
immediately  engaged  in  the  business  of  ar- 
ranging, constructing,  or  “curing”  chimneys, — 
for  the  non- practical  as  well  as  for  the  prac- 
tical man,— I will  studiously  avoid  entering 
further  into  scientific  detail  than  is  barely  ne- 
cessary to  convey  such  a correct  impression  of 
the  principles  involved,  as  may  possibly  con- 
duce to  the  removal  of  this  truly  popular 
“ fireside  ” grievance,  the  “ smoky  chimney.” 

If  proof  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  pre- 
vailing upon  this  subject  be  in  any  instance 
necessary,  let  the  sceptic  take  a ramble  through 
the  streets  of  “ this  vast  metropolis,”  and 
scarcely  will  he  find  a single  dwelling,  where 
the  means  of  the  occupant  have  enabled  him 
to  employ  the  “chimney  doctor,”  that  does 
not  present  monuments  of  it,  in  the  shape  of 
chimney  tops  of  every  variety  of  material,  form, 
size,  and  construction. 

A better  state  of  things  may  be  produced  by 
placing  the  true  causes  of  the  imperfect  action 
of  chimneys  with  the  means  of  preventing 
such  imperfections  before  the  notice  of  all  in- 
terested in  such  matters,  in  a simple,  clear,  in- 
telligible, and  comprehensive  manner;  and 
with  such  intent,  I will  first  endeavour  to  elu- 
cidate the  nature  and  principles  of  the  action 
of  chimneys  : I will  then  describe  the  causes 
of  imperfect  action  ; and,  finally,  the  means  of 
ensuring  proper  action ; which  are  based  upon 
the  scientific  theory  of  the  question,  and  have 
stood  the  practical  test  that  a long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  has  enabled  me 
to  apply.  With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I will 
at  once  introduce  my  readers  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  branch  of  the  subject,  in  en- 
tering upon  which  we  come  first  to  inquire — 
What  office  does  a chimney  perform  ? The 
obvious  reply  is,  that  of  conveying  smoke  from 
the  firegrate  or  furnace  into  the  atmosphere. 
That  it  performs  this  office  is  a fact  requiring 
no  argument  to  demonstrate ; but  how,  or  by 
what  means  it  performs  it,  is  a question  not  so 
easily  disposed  of. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  see  of  what 
the  atmosphere  consists ; for,  as  the  smoke 
from  fires  is  conveyed  into,  and,  as  we  see  daily, 
ascends  through,  it,  there  must  be  something 
in  its  nature  and  relation  to  smoke  that  con- 
nects it  with  the  action  of  chimneys.  First, 
then,  as  to  its  nature.  The  atmosphere  is  the 
volume  of  air  which  envelopes  the  earth,  and 
is  present  at  every  point  of  its  surface,  extend- 
ing upwards  into  the  firmament  to  an  indefinite 
distance.  It  is  the  air  we  breathe,  and  which  is 
necessary  to  the  support  of  animal  life.  It  is 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  gas,  viz., — oxygen 
gas  and  nitrogen  gas  ; and  in  common  with 
all  other  gases  and  aeriform  bodies  it  is  called 
a fluid. 

It  is  important  that  the  term  fluid  be 
thoroughly  understood,  and  its  meaning  re- 
membered, as  it  will  occur  frequently  in 
the  consideration  of  our  subject.  Water,  oil, 
and  all  other  material  substances,  the  parti- 
cles of  which,  in  their  natural  state,  possess 
the  property  of  flowing  freely  among  each 
other  (excepting  those  that  are  granular,  such 
as  sand,  flour,  corn,  &c.),  are  called  fluids. 
To  use  a more  homely  form  of  explanation,  all 
substances  that  flow,  or  can  be  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another  (excepting  granular 
substances)  are  fluids. 

Smoke  is  a fluid,  and,  like  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  also  a fluid,  it  is  composed  of  gases. 
Hence,  we  find  that  a very  close  relationship 
exists  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  smoke 
which  ascends  into  it;  inasmuch  as  they  both 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  natural  substances, 
viz.,  fluids.  Having  traced  this  relationship  so 
far,  let  us  now  inquire  why  the  smoke  from 
fires  ascends  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  science  of  chemistry  has  revealed  to  us 
that  atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  about 
80  parts  of  nitrogen  and  20  parts  of  oxygen 
gas  ; and  that  its  specific  gravity,  or  weight, 
bulk  for  bulk,  compared  with  pure  water,  is 
nearly  as  1 to  800,  i.  e.  a gallon  of  atmospheric 
air  is  800  times  lighter  than  a gallon  of  pure 
water.  The  smoke  created  by  burning  coal  is 
chiefly  composed  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
which,  when  purified,  or  separated  as  far  as 
possible  from  other  gases,  is  the  same  as  that 
commonly  used  for  inflating  balloons.  Its 


specific  gravity,  or  weight,  as  it  is  evolved 
from  the  coal,  without  being  purified,  is,  com- 
pared with  pure  water,  nearly  as  1 to  1,600,  or 
about  ], GOO  times  lighter  than  the  water.  It 
is,  therefore,  compared  with  common  atmos- 
pheric air,  nearly  as  1 to  2 ; or,  in  other 
words,  the  atmosphere  is  about  twice  as  heavy, 
bulk  for  bulk,  as  the  smoke  from  burning  coal. 
Here,  then,  we  have  smoke  a light  fluid,  and 
the  atmosphere  a heavy  one,  as  compared  with 
each  other. 

Now  oil,  which  is  a lighter  fluid  than  water, 
immersed  in  a vessel  containing  water,  and 
liberated  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will 
rise  to  the  surface,  just  as  common  air  rises  in 
bubbles  to  the  surface  of  water ; and  so  it  is 
with  all  fluids  that  differ  with  each  other  in 
specific  gravity,  or  weight,  bulk  for  bulk.  The 
lighter  fluid  will  ascend  through  the  heavier, 
until  it  is  stopped  by  meeting  with  a lighter 
fluid  than  itself ; as  oil  rises  through  water  to 
its  surface,  where  it  is  stopped  by  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  a lighter  fluid  than  oil ; or, 
until  the  lighter  fluid  becomes  absorbed  or 
mixed  up  with  the  heavier,  where  the  nature  of 
the  two  will  admit  of  it,  as  alcoholic  spirits 
and  water. 

This  phenomenon  may  he  illustrated  by  the 
following  experiments  : — Let  AB,  fig.  1,  re- 


Fig.  1. 

extremities  two  vessels  a b of  exactly  similar 
dimensions  and  weight;  and  let  the  beam  AB 
be  prevented  from  moving  until  required. 
Now  fill  the  vessel  a with  a heavy  fluid,  say 
mercury,  or  “ quicksilver,”  and  the  vessel  b 
with  a lighter  fluid,  as  water  : mercury  being 
about  fourteen  times  heavier  than  water,  bulk 
for  bulk,  the  vessel  a will  press  downward 
with  fourteen  times  as  much  force  as  that  of  the 
vessel  b.  Release  the  beam  AB,  and  the  end 
supporting  the  vessel  a will  instantly  fall,  and 
the  superior  pressure  from  the  heavy  fluid  con- 
tained in  a being  communicated  to  the  lighte 
fluid  in  b,  through  the  medium  of  the  beam 
AB,  the  latter  will  rise,  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  stopped  by  the  limit  to  the  travel  of  the 
beam  AB. 

Again  : Let  AB,  fig.  2,  represent  a bended 
tube,  open  at  the  two  ends,  and  having  a stop- 
cock in  the  centre,  at  C. 

Let  the  stop-cock  be 
closed ; the  leg  A of  the 
tube  AB  filled  with  mer- 
cury to  the  level  of  the 
line  a b ; and  the  leg  B 
with  water  to  the  same 
level.  So  long  as  the 
stop-cock  at  C remains 
closed,  and  the  particles 
of  the  two  columns  of 
fluid  thereby  prevented 
from  communicating  with 
each  other,  the  surface  of 
each  column  of  fluid  will 
continue  to  stand  at  the 
same  level,  a b,  and  a 
perfect  balance  will  be 
maintained.  Bi\t,  upon 
opening  the  stop-cock,  C, 
the  two  columns  will  instantly  come  into  con- 
tact at  the  point  c,  and  the  mercury,  being  the 
heavier  fluid,  will  force  the  column  of  water 
up  the  leg  B until  the  surface  reaches  the 
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point  d,  fig.  3.  At  the 
same  time,  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  at  a, 
fig.  2,  will  fall  to  the 
point  e,  fig.  3,  and  the 
point  of  contact  between 
the  two  columns  will  be 
at  ff>  fig-  3,  instead  of 
at  c,  as  at  first.  The 
difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the 
mercury  at  e,  and  the 
new  point  of  contact  at 
g,  is  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  column 
of  water  at  g,  proving 
that  the  column  of  mer- 
cury, e /,  is  equal  to  the 
column  of  water  d g, 
which,  upon  measure- 


Fig.  3. 


ment,  will  be  found  to  be  about  fourteen  times 
the  length  of  e f.  It  matters  not  what  fluids 
are  used  in  these  experiments,  the  same  results 
will  follow,  but  in  different  proportions. 

Now,  in  order  to  show  how  the  same  prin- 
ciple operates  to  cause  one  fluid  to  rise  through 
another,  let  ABCD,  fig.  4,  represent  a vessel 
filled  with  water  to  , „ 

the  level  of  the  line 

a b:  divide  the  a -f- 5 

volume  of  water 
into  columns  by 
imaginary  lines  c d 
and  e f,  which 
being  all  of  the 
same  depth,  sub- 
stance, and  weight, 
will  equally  ba- 
lance each  other. 

Now,  suppose  a 
body  of  air  intro- 
duced into  the 
centre,  or  middle 
column,  near  its  base,  as  at  g ; as  air  is  lighter 
than  water,  it  follows  that  the  centre  column, 
containing  the  air  g,  must  be  as  much  lighter 
than  the  surrounding  columns  as  the  body  of 
air  g is  lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  water. 
The  centre  column,  then,  being  rendered 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  ones  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  air  g,  the  balance  before  existing 
is  destroyed,  and  the  central  column  below  g, 
being  pressed  by  a greater  weight  than  itself, 
will  rise ; or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
will  make  way  for  the  air  g to  rise  until  it 
reaches  the  surface;  the  particles  composing 
the  column  being  moved  aside  by  the  ascend- 
ing body  g,  in  the  same  way  as  the  water  is 
moved  aside  by  the  bows  of  a ship  to  admit 
of  her  progress  through  it.  As  in  the  former 
experiments,  it  matters  not  what  fluids  are 
used,  the  same  result  will  follow.  If,  then,  we 
suppose  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vessel 
ABCD  to  be  atmospheric  air,  and  g a volume 
of  coal  smoke,  we  shall  have  obtained  a per- 
fectly clear  demonstration  of  the  cause,  or 
reason  “ why  the  smoke  from  fires  ascends 
into  the  atmosphere.” 

Every  one  knows,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  smoke  rises ; but  it  is  not  so  gene- 
rally known  that  it  does  so  because  it  is  only 
one-half  the  specific  gravity  or  weight,  bulk 
for  bulk,  of  the  atmosphere ; and  therefore 
that  it  is  forced  upward  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  beneath  it.  The  cause  of  the 
ascending  motion  of  fluids  through  each  other, 
then,  is  gravity  or  weight;  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  laws  which  govern  its  action  upon 
fluids  belongs  to  that  branch  of  physical 
science  called  Hydrostatics ; a term  which  is 
derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
“ water,”  and  " standing  ” or  “ settling.” 

Tba. 


THE  DESOLATION  OF  WINDSOR. 


The  Royal  Borough  of  Windsor  is  just  now 
one  of  the  most  ragged  towns  in  the  BriLish 
empire,  Ireland  not  excepted.  The  readers  of 
The  Builder  no  doubt  remember,  that  some 
years  since  a scheme  was  propounded  and  put 
in  hand  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  “ Im- 
provement of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Wind- 
sor,” including  considerable  alterations  in  the 
approaches  from  the  pretty  little  village  of 
Datchet  on  the  north  side,  and  from  Old 
Windsor  on  the  east;  and  in  aid  of  this 
scheme  considerable  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  rival  railways  which  have  the 
honour  of  conveying  her  Majesty  and  her 
Majesty’s  lieges  to  and  from  the  Royal 
Borough.  In  carrying  out  these  plans  two  new 
bridges  are  required  to  be  thrown  across  the 
Thames  in  lieu  of  the  present  semi -ancient  (one 
half  is  wood,  and  one-half  iron,  to  which 
there  hangs  a tale  which  must  not  be  told  at 
present)  bridge  at  Datchet,  in  order  to 
direct  the  traffic  round  instead  of  through 
the  Home  Park.  To  facilitate  the  work, 
and  no  doubt  directed  by  a wise  eco- 
nomy, these  bridges  are  both  of  the  same 
design,  and  being  of  iron,  are  cast  from  the 
same  patterns  ; but  when  they  are  to  be 
finished  is  far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  any 
one  here.  Nobody  remembers  when  the  founda- 
tions were  commenced,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
taken  the  whole  of  this  summer  to  get  parts 
of  three  ribs  to  one  bridge  and  a portion  of 
two  ribs  to  the  other  fixed,  renders  all  ealeu- 
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lation  impossible  as  to  the  time  still  required 
to  complete  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  both 
railways  have  commenced,  completed,  and 
have  had  in  use  for  some  months,  bridges  of 
much  more  difficult  construction,  which  were 
scarcely  thought  of  when  the  Board  of  Woods 
and  Forests  commenced  theirs.  Turning  our 
eye  towards  the  castle  from  these  long  bridges, 
we  find  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Home- 
park  cut  up  in  various  scientific  portions, 
the  South-Western  Railway  having  got  a 
slice  off  the  outer  edge  for  their  iron-road, 
then  the  new  road  from  Datchet  has  cut  off  a 
large  gusset,  which  has  been  appropriated  to 
cricket,  quoits,  and  foot-ball  by  the  bachelors 
of  Windsor,  as  we  presume  only  upon  suffer- 
ance. We  trust  that  care  will  be  taken  of  the 
valuable  privilege  so  generously  awarded  them 
by  Prince  Albert : and  the  remainder  is  being 
divided  into  gravelled  drives,  skating  ponds, 
and  turf  lawns  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
branches  of  the  Royal  family.  Wending  our 
way  up  Datchet-lane — Falstaff’s  Datchet-lane, 
we  doubt  if  he  would  know  it  now — we  come 
to  the  smart  new  station,  building  by  the 
South-Western  Railway  Company,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Tite  : when  completed,  it  will 
form  an  excellent  screen  between  the  North 
Terrace  and  themean-lookingbuildings between 
it  and  the  Thames  side  : independent  of  its 
ornamental  character  (Tudor-Gothic  design 
in  red  brickwork  with  stone  dressings)  it 
seems  to  be  planned  with  an  eye  to  usefulness 
and  convenience.  Passing  on  up  Thames- 
street  we  came  upon  a scene  of  desolation  and 
wretchedness  unequalled  in  our  remembrance 
and  experience:  one  side  of  the  street,  with  one 
or  two  solitary  exceptions,  which  only  serve  to 
make  “ desolation  more  desolate,”  is  razed  to 
the  ground,  leaving  but  a heap  of  debris  be- 
hind, and  opening  to  the  view  the  crumbling 
walls  and  tottering  ruins  of  a long-neglected 
and  ill  used  portion  of  the  Castle.  Report 
says,  and  we  hope  truly,  that  it  is  intended  to 
complete  the  design  of  Sir  Jeffery  Wyat- 
ville,  by  extending  the  North  Terrace  from  its 
present  termination  at  Winchester  Tower  to 
.the  Salisbury  Tower.  When  this  is  done  but 
few  public  walks  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  Terrace  at  Windsor,  and  there  will  be  little 
cause  to  grumble  at  present  inconveniences. 
Passing  George-street,  which  but  a year  or  two 
since  was  the  St.  Giles’s  of  Windsor,  we  find 
that  the  whole  street  has  disappeared,  and  it 
is  now  the  site  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
station,  a building  without  any  great  preten- 
sions to  architectural  show,  the  useful  having 
evidently  been  studied  before  the  beautiful, 
but  they  might,  we  respectfully  suggest,  com- 
plete the  coat  of  compo  which  is  so  decidedly 
wanting  on  the  principal  front  before  the  cold 
weather  comes  on.  And  now  for  a walk  up  to 
the  castle,  premising  that,  not  having  the 
entree,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  that 
which  cannot  be  seen  by  any  other  humble 
pedestrian  during  the  absence  of  her  Majesty. 
This  summer  considerable  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  interior,  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  increasing  number  of 
inhabitants.  Hot  water  and  hot  air  has  been 
laid  on  by  Mr.  Price,  and  preparations  made 
for  a better  supply  of  cold  water  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  it  having  been  recently  discovered 
that  Windsor  Castle  was  sadly  deficient  in  those 
very  necessary  adjuncts  to  a modern  establish- 
ment. The  smoky  chimneys,  too,  are  no 
longer  to  smoke.  Under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Turnbull,  the  smoke  is  to  turn  up  instead 
of  down  the  chimneys.  The  orangery  under 
the  North  Terrace  has  been  covered  with 
asphalte,  which,  we  have  little  doubt,  will  prove 
a good  substitute  for  the  lead,  which  our  igno- 
rant (?)  forefathers  laid  over  it.  The  drainage, 
too,  has  been  reformed  and  reconstructed  in 
accordance  with  modern  ideas  and  notions  on 
this  important  subject.  An  additional  flight, 
or  rather  double  flight,  of  steps,  is  being  fixed 
in  the  east  garden,  which  will  be  a great  ac- 
commodation to  numerous  visitors,  but  as  the 
work  only  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  a step  and  a 
bit  in  a week,  we  have  some  misgivings  as  to 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  public  use.  By 
the  bye  can  any  of  your  readers  tell  who  is  the 
1 “ Architect  for  Windsor  Castle,”  and  who,  of 
i course,  is  answerable  for  any  good  or  evil  doings 
' which  might  be  going  on,  supposing  Joseph 
. Hume  or  Colonel  Sibthorpe  chose  to  make  any 
i unnecessary  inquiries  in  the  next  or  another 
1 Parliament?  T- 
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THE  EVILS  OF  TASK-WORK  AND 
“TOMMY-SHOPS.” 

Of  all  the  evils  and  abuses  which  exist  in  the 
building  trade,  I think  there  is  none  to  exceed  that 
abominable  system  known  as  task-ivork.  It  is  a 
cause  of  misery  and  drunkenness  : it  not  only  injures 
the  working  classes,  by  producing  drunkenness  and 
immorality,  but  it  causes  scarcity  of  employment ; 
for  it  has  been  proved  that  double  the  work  can  be 
done  at  the  present  time  that  could  be  performed 
many  years  ago  by  the  same  number  of  hands.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  double  the 
work  be  done  at  the  present  time,  this  work,  for 
goodness  of  workmanship  and  substantiality  of 
construction,  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  be  com- 
pared with  that  done  in  former  years,  and  under  a 
better  system.  A man,  to  do  his  work  well,  must 
have  a fair  time  to  do  it ; but  task-work  will  not 
allow  that  fair  time.  Task-work  produces  im- 
providence, and  fosters  immorality  ; it  degrades  the 
workman,  and  lessens  the  employer  in  the  estimation 
of  the  workman  ; it  renders  the  competent  me- 
chanic incompetent  by  any  length  of  practice.  Half 
the  accidents  which  occur  in  the  building  trade  owe 
their  origin  to  task-work.  Many  a life  and  limb 
have  been  sacrificed  through  the  reckless  system  of 
task-work. 

The  most  ignorant  and  depraved  persons  are 
selected  to  do  this  work ; and  although  it  may 
appear  strange  to  some  of  your  readers  that  an 
ignorant  man  should  be  called  upon  to  lead  his  re- 
spective department  on  a public  building,  it  is 
nevertheless  no  more  strange  than  true.  In  the 
first  place  no  respectable  mechanic  will  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  task-work,  for  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  a man  possessing  the  smallest  amount 
of  respectability  would  stand  and  drive,  swear  and 
abuse,  his  fellow-workmen,  as  is  usually  the  case 
on  these  jobs  ; nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  a man 
who  is  master  of  his  trade  would  have  any  dealings 
with  task-work  ; for  the  chief  delight  of  a good 
workman  is  to  see  his  work  done  in  a masterly  style, 
and  not  scamped  iu  the  manner  which  characterises 
these  jobs  ; and  another  thing,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a respectable  man  to  earn  his  wages  at  it ; 
for  although  there  are  exceptions,  the  majority  of 
task-masters,  as  they  are,  with  all  their  perquisites 
in  the  shape  of  2s.  Gd.  in  the  pound  spent  by  their 
men  at  the  tommy-shop,  and  other  pickpocket 
arrangements,  canuot  earn  their  wages ; and  often, 
when  the  job  is  half  up,  draw  the  amount  of  men’s 
wages  some  fine  Saturday  night,  and  then  vanish. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  although  most  builders  are 
anxious  to  have  sober,  steady,  and  industrious  work- 
men in  their  employ,  yet,  by  encouraging  this  task 
work,  they  hold  out  a premium  for  drunkenness  and 
immorality  in  their  worst  forms  ; for  no  job  of  any 
extent,  carried  on  under  this  system,  is  without  its 
tommy -shop,  and  the  man  who  is  the  greatest 
drunkard  and  glutton  is  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  favour.  Those  bits  of  tin,  called  tickets, 
are  served  out  with  the  nicest  precision  : let  a man 
be  in  ever  such  a remote  corner  of  the  building,  he 
is  sure  to  be  spied  out  by  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
ticket  clerk.  I have  known  men  to  work  all  the 
week  and  earn  their  30s.  and  on  the  Saturday  night 
manage  to  take  about  five  or  six  home  to  their 
wives  and  families,  the  rest  being  detained  for 
tickets  for  which  beer,  gin,  &c.  were  given  ; 
and  then,  Sir,  they  call  the  working  classes 
improvident:  no  wonder  when  every  encouragement 
is  given  for  improvidence,  and  by  those,  too,  who 
ought  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  check  it. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  to  reform  this  atrocious 
system  ? In  the  first  place,  before  a workman  will 
experience  any  degree  of  pleasure  in  working  at 
task-work,  respectable  and  competent  men  must  be 
placed  at  its  head,  men  who,  when  they  have  autho- 
rity, know  how  to  use  it.  Task-work  placed  in  the 
hands  of  sensible  and  honest-  men  would  soon 
divest  itself  of  the  evils  which  at  present  environ 
it ; gin  and  beer  would  be  uncalled  for,  at  least  on 
the  work,  and  these  tommy-shops  would  be  found 
an  incumbrance  ; drunken  bricklayers  and  car- 
penters would  tumble  into  their  own  traps,  and 
sober  and  intelligent  mechanics  would  fill  their 
places.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  this  much-desired  reformation  will  be 
effected.  R.  S.  T. 


SOME  NEW  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hope's  Church,  Marylebone. — 
The  first  stone  lias  been  laid  of  the  new 
church  to  be  built  in  Margaret-street,  Mary- 
lebone, on  the  site  of  the  late  Margaret-street 
Chapel.  Mr.  Butterfield  is  the  architect,  and 
it  is  said  he  has  a carte  blanche  as  to  the  cost. 
Two  “ religious  houses  ” for  choristers  and 
pensioners  will  be  attached  to  it. 

Trinity  Church,  Haverstock-hill,  is  now  open 
for  service,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  it : ac- 
cording to  a description  given  us,  the  tower 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  centre  aisle,  and 
with  the  spire  is  1GO  feet  high.  It  accommo- 
dates a large  number  of  persons,  partly  in 
galleries.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  14th  century.  I 


Side-aisles  are  formed  to  the  chancel  within 
the  width  of  the  nave,  whose  aisles  are  pro- 
longed eastward,  and  there  is  a threefold  arch 
to  the  chancel,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  very 
lofty.  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon  were  the 
architects. 

The  New  Church  at  Birch,  near  Colchester, 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Teulon.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  built  ex- 
ternally of  flint  and  dressings  of  Caen  stone. 
The  porch  is  on  the  south  side,  and  at  the 
north-west  angle  a tower  and  spire  rise  to  the 
height  of  120  feet.  Internally  it  consists  of  a 
nave,  north  and  south  aisle,  chancel,  and 
vestry.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by 
columns  and  arches  of  Caen  stone,  with  carved 
corbels  supporting  the  arched  principals  of  the 
roof,  which  is  an  open  one  of  stained  wood. 
The  chancel  window,  and  that  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  are  of  three  lights  each,  filled  with 
tracery;  and  each  aisle  is  terminated  with  a 
large  three-light  east  window.  In  each  of  the 
aisles  are  four  side  windows,  from  which  the 
nave  is  lighted,  all  of  them  having  mullions 
and  tracery  of  Caen  stone.  The  pulpit,  read- 
ing-desk, and  altar-railing  are  of  carved  oak, 
the  material  for  the  former  being  derived  from 
the  timber  spire  of  the  old  church.  The  church 
will  afford  accommodation  for  about  500  per- 
sons : the  builders  are  Messrs.  Baldiston  and 
Son,  of  Ipswich ; and  the  cost  will  approach 
4,000/. — the  whole  being  the  gift  of  Charles 
Gray  Round,  Esq.,  of  Birch  Hall. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Pontefract-lane,  Leeds. — 
The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  in  1846;  but  the  progress  was 
stayed  by  the  secession  from  the  Church  of 
England  of  Mr.  Haigh,  by  whom  the  cost  was 
to  have  been  defrayed.  The  building  consists 
of  a nave  and  aisles,  north  and  south  porches, 
north  transept,  galleried,  and  organ  chapel — 
the  latter  to  the  south-east  of  the  nave.  The 
tower  is  engaged,  and  stands  on  the  north 
transept : it  is  surmounted  by  a lofty  spire. 
The  nave  has  five  bays  internally,  but  no 
clerestory.  The  columns  are  alternately  clus- 
tered and  octagonal.  The  roofs  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  are  open,  and  all  of  them  gabled. 
The  chancel  has  a waggon-head  roof  ceiled. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  has  rather  a bare 
appearance.  The  style  is  Geometric,  and  it 
has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  3,000/. 
Messrs.  Healy  and  Mallinson,  architects. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Little  Holbeck,  Leeds. — This  building  is  in  the 
early  pointed  style,  and  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  choir  of  the  Temple  Church, 
and  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Saviour,  South- 
wark, and  has  a vaulting  of  stone  of  equal 
height  throughout.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
modern  church  which  is  vaulted  with  stone 
through  its  whole  extent.  The  exterior  is 
plain  and  simple,  having  an  octagonal  bell- 
turret  instead  of  a tower.  The  church 
consists  of  a nave  with  aisles  of  five  bays 
or  arches  in  length,  a chancel  of  three 
bays,  and  a north  chancel  aisle  or  chapel 
of  two  bays  in  length,  the  latter  opening  by 
arches  into  the  chancel  and  the  north  aisle  of 
the  nave.  There  is,  besides,  a north  porch  of 
two  stories,  and  a vestry  adjoining  the  chancel. 
The  nave  is,  with  its  aisles,  internally,  about 
68  feet  long  by  49  feet  wide  ; the  chancel  about 
36  feet  by  18  feet;  the  whole  external  length 
about  120  feet;  the  height  of  the  internal 
vaulting  about  31  feet.  The  vaulting  is  carried 
by  slender  clustered  columns  of  Aubigny 
stone,  excepting  only  that  between  the  chancel 
and  its  side  chapel,  which  consists  of  five  de- 
tached shafts  of  polished  Derbyshire  marble. 
Each  side  bay  of  the  nave  is  lighted  by  a 
couplet  of  tall  lancets  with  shafted  jambs  and 
moulded  arches  : those  at  the  west  end  have  a 
circle  superimposed.  The  upper  story  of  the 
porch  opens  by  an  arch  into  the  nave,  into 
which  projects  a small  stone  gallery  of  orna- 
mental character,  intended  to  receive  the  organ. 
The  tracery  of  the  side  chapel  is  geometric. 
The  seats  are  all  of  oak.  The  floor  is  of  tiles. 
The  windows  have  stained  glass.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Scott.  The  builders,  Messrs.  Cooper, 
of  Derby.  The  material  of  the  exterior  is  the 
sandstone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Weet- 
wood ; that  of  the  internal  dressings  is  the  Caen 
stone,  excepting  the  columns,  which  are  gene- 
rally of  the  Aubigny  stone.  The  internal 
ashlar,  both  of  the  walls  and  vaulting,  is  from 
the  Hare  Hill  quarries.  The  accommodation 
is  for  between  six  and  seven  hundred  persons. 
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PLANS  FOR  IMPROVING  LIVERPOOL. 

In  June  last  the  Liverpool  Improvement 
Committee  drew  up  an  advertisement  inviting 
architects,  engineers,  &c.  to  offer  views  and 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  borough, 
and  the  laying  out  of  unoccupied  lands  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  committee,  as  directed 
by  the  council,  offered  premiums  of  50 1.  for 
the  best  plans,  and  251.  for  the  second  best. 
In  compliance  with  the  advertisement,  twenty- 
three  plans  were  sent  in,  each  of  which  was  ac- 
companied with  explanations  and  statements. 
After  a careful  consideration  of  all  the  plans 
sent  in,  the  committee  selected  the  plan  bear- 
ing the  motto  “ Rus  in  Urbe  ” (found  to  be  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Horner),  as  entitled  to  the  first  pre- 
mium, and  that  bearing  the  motto  “ Curator  ” 
(by  Mr.  Henderson)  as  the  next  in  merit. 

In  submitting  this  report,  the  committee 
add,  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  existing  Improvement  Acts,  j 
will  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  improvements 
now  in  progress,  and  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  former  committees,  that  no  com- 
prehensive plan  can  be  carried  out  solely  from 
the  surplus  income  of  the  borough,  yearly  at 
the  disposal  of  the  council. 

According  to  the  Liverpool  Times  almost  all 
the  plans  possess  great  merit,  though  to  carry 
out  the  designs  of  some  of  the  exhibitors  would 
cost  the  whole  of  the  surplus  income  of  the 
corporation  for  the  next  half-dozen  years. 

Mr.  Horner  commences  his  remarks  by  stat- 
ing that  a plan  of  the  town,  revised  from  time 
to  time,  showing  the  improvements  wanted, 
should  be  kept  by  every  public  office,  and  the 
progressive  improvements  effected  under  the 
guidance  of  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  carry  them  out  whenever  practicable. 
Liverpool,  he  says,  bears  distinct  marks  of 
having  been  laid  out  with  little  view  to  the 
probability  of  its  increase,  and  in  few  towns 
have  more  opportunities  been  missed  of  cor- 
recting original  errors  at  later  periods  of  its 
progress.  Amongst  the  most  striking  defects 
in  these  respects  he  mentions  the  cutting  off  of 
leading  thoroughfares,  as  if  they  were  never  to 
be  extended,  and  the  closing  them  with  public 
buildings,  thus  affording  no  outlet,  except  at 
great  distances,  for  main  streets.  Mr.  Horner 
then  alludes  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which 
the  districts  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
town  have  been  laid  out,  without  any  reference 
to  their  connecting  themselves  with  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  town. 

As  regards  his  plans  for  improving  the  out- 
skirts, he  remarks,  that  his  attention  was 
mainly  directed  to  the  connection  of  roadways 
at  present  detached,  straightening  those  in- 
conveniently crooked,  providing  for  their  pro- 
bable communication  with  existing  or  proposed 
streets,  and,  above  all,  securing  one  of  the  best 
provisions  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  an 
immense  population — a belt  of  garden  or  park 
land,  bounding  the  present  extent  of  the  town, 
and  insuring  the  interposition  of  a stretch  of 
comparative  country,  between  the  existing 
buildings  and  any  more  of  a town  character. 
He  proposes  to  form  gradually  nine  parks  for 
public  recreation. 

Nearly  all  the  competitors  propose,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  sweeping  changes  and  im- 
provements round  St.  George’s  Hall,  that  the 
building  may  be  seen  to  advantage. 

It  is  stated  that  the  want  of  funds  will  pre- 
vent the  formation,  at  present,  of  any  of  the 
proposed  parks.  To  talk  of  want  of  funds  for 
such  a purpose  on  the  part  of  such  a town  as 
Liverpool,  wealthy  and  important  in  the  high- 
est degree,  is  quite  nonsensical. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society  on  the  30th  ult. 
Mr.  Chas.  Barber,  vice-president,  in  the  chair, 
the  attendance  being  more  numerous  than  it 
had  been  at  any  previous  meeting  of  the 
society  held  this  year,  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  W.  Walker,  of  Manchester,  on 
“Ventilation  as  a Branch  of  Sanitary  Re- 
form.” Mr.  Walker  showed,  that  although 
sanitary  improvement  formed  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  the  day,  as  yet  very  little 
had  been  done  in  that  direction.  It  was  true 
that  during  the  sway  of  the  late  epidemic,  and 
since  that  time,  more  copious  supplies  of  water 
had.  been  furnished  to  large  towns,  some  few 
drainage  works  had  been  undertaken,  and  in 
many  of  our  public  buildings  great  attention 


had  been  paid  to  the  insurance  of  copious 
supplies  of  air,  yet  sanitary  operations  were, 
generally  speaking,  limited  and  imperfect. 
Ventilation  was  not  merely  a summer  question, 
but  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  we  must  have 
air.  However,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  introduced  into  rooms  in  an  objectionable 
manner.  Mr.  Walker  then  alluded  to  some  of 
the  plans  of  ventilation  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully adopted. 

Mr.  R.  Rawlinson  said,  he  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Walker,  that  it  was  time  architects  took 
up  the  subject,  and  that  ventilation  should  be 
considered  in  the  structure  of  buildings.  If  it 
was  necessary  to  put  a roof  upon  four  walls,  it 
was  quite  as  imperative  to  make  provision  for 
the  due  regulation  and  escape  of  air.  Any 
attempts  at  ventilation  after  the  house  had 
been  occupied,  or  even  the  adoption  of  so- 
called  “ ventilators  ” in  chimney-breasts,  were 
mere  make-shifts.  They  did  not  give  that 
which  was  required,  namely,  full,  free,  copious, 
and  safe  ventilation.  To  be  safe,  ventilation 
must  be  diffuse ; it  must  also  be  perfectly 
under  control.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  a well-built  house  of  modern  construction, 
in  the  metropolis  or  Liverpool,  was  the  most 
dangerous  tenement  that  a man  could  put  bis 
head  into.  He  lived  in  a London  house,  which 
was  so  well  built  that  the  door  vibrated  like  an 
yEolian  harp.  When  he  sat  by  the  fire  writing 
he  had  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  turning  a 
bucket  the  wrong  side  up  to  put  his  feet  upon, 
in  order  to  escape  the  ill  effects  of  the  draft,  the 
fireplacebeing  low.  He  had  no  doubt  that  many 
literary  men  who  became  absorbed  in  their  sub- 
ject, and  got  their  heads  heated  whilst  their  feet 
were  cold,  from  the  drafts  which  crept  along 
the  floor,  had  their  constitutions  materially 
affected  from  want  of  the  necessary  precau- 
tions. The  corridor,  lobby,  and  staircase  of  a 
house  should  be  well  warmed,  which  would  do 
away  with  those  cutting  drafts  that  crept  along 
the  floors  and  were  so  injurious  in  winter. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  ventilation  of 
cottage  tenements  : as  Inspector  to  the  Board 
of  Health  it  had  been  his  duty  to  travel 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  he  had  visited  tenements  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Doubtless  many  gentlemen  in  that  room 
had  read  the  statements  drawn  up  by  men  in 
office,  and  imagined  them  to  be  overcharged  ; 
but  he  could  assure  fthem  that  there  did  not 
exist  a man  who  could  adequately  describe  the 
utter  wretchedness  in  which  the  lower  classes 
of  this  country  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  the  midst  of  boasted  civilization  and 
refinement.  It  was  laid  down  as  a law  that 
800  feet  of  air  was  necessary  for  each  indi- 
vidual, and  he  had  seen  thirty  persons  snoring 
fast  asleep  where  there  should  have  been  but 
two.  It  was  high  time  this  state  of  things 
should  be  altered. 


PATENT  ABUSES. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  The  Builder 
a year  back  on  this  subject,  and  which  was 
followed  by  another  six  months  after,  entitled 
“ Patent  Usurpations,”  opened  a question  for 
discussion  by  the  press,  which  has  been  seized 
on  by  all  the  journals  and  periodicals  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  admirable  print  called  Household  Words 
sets  forth,  in  naive  but  simple  demonstration, 
the  hustling  and  plucking  that  a poor  man  is 
sure  to  encounter  in  his  progress  through  the 
multiform  offices  in  course  of  registration, 
chaffing,  and  waxing.  The  Dispatch  goes 
somewhat  further,  and  exposes  the  injustice  and 
fraud  perpetrated  upon  struggling  genius ; as 
also  the  impolicy  of  thwarting  the  free  spirit 
of  invention  in  a state  the  very  essence  of 
whose  prosperity  depends  on  the  skill  and 
superiority  of  her  manufactures  : but  somehow, 
no  one  has  as  yet  referred  to  the  chicanery  and 
artifice  by  the  base  practice  whereof  the  poor 
inventor  is  too  frequently  choused  out  of  his 
profits  and  recompense,  when,  after  having  run 
the  gauntlet  through  the  several  levyers  of 
black  mail,  after  having  met  every  demand, 
he  is  sure  to  be  assailed  as  soon  as  his  patent 
is  sealed  and  signed  by  the  sovereign. 

In  order  to  raise  the  funds  required  to  clear 
all  the  toll-bars  through  his  journey,  the  in- 
ventor must  confide  in  some  one  the  details  of 
his  plan  : in  many  cases  two,  three,  or  more 
persons  become  acquainted  with  these  con- 
fidential trusts,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
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material  is  an  article  of  manufacturing  fabric, 
it  is  indispensable  that  models  be  made  in  that 
material,  and  therefore  that  a further  confi- 
dence be  placed  in  the  manufacturer  in  the  ex- 
press form  of  the  thing  to  be  patented. 

Here,  then,  at  the  outset  we  find  genius  ex- 
posed to  the  chance  of  publication,  either  by 
the  party  who  first  entertained  his  proposition 
and  mayhap  rejected  it,  or  by  the  party  whose 
interest  it  is,  above  all  others,  to  defeat  the 
project  of  the  discoverer, — namely,  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  commodity  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  patent. 

In  the  case  submitted  to  The  Builder,  the 
originality  of  the  invention  consisted  in  a new 
adaptation  of  tubes  in  terra  cotta  (encased  in 
walls)  to  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  smoke, 
or  for  chimney  flues.  Having  paid  the  ordi- 
nary fees,  and  taken  out  a caveat,  considering 
his  invention  safe,  he  sent  for  models  to  a 
tilery  in  Staffordshire.  Of  course  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  cylindrical  tubes  in  that 
material,  but  unhappily  the  object  of  their  ap- 
plication oozed  out ! 

Straightway  the  secret  was  disclosed,  and 
long  before  the  patent  was  or  could  be  sealed, 
the  manufacturer  of  fictilo  wares  fabricated 
terra  cotta  linings  for  chimneys.  During  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  enrolment  of  the 
caveat  and  the  registration  of  the  patent, 
several  oppositions  were  started  to  the  pro- 
posed plan  and  design  of  the  inventor : these 
claims  and  objections  were  duly  heard  and 
decided  by  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  F.  Pol- 
lock), and  having  been  set  aside,  after  some 
months’  delay,  and  of  course  at  a cost  in- 
creased by  such  procedure,  at  length  the 
end  and  object  of  all  the  expense,  care,  and 
toil  of  the  invention  was  attained,  and  the 
patent  sealed. 

The  next  thing  in  the  nature  of  events  to  be 
expected,  as  had  long  been  anticipated,  was 
the  profit  on  the  use  of  the  patented  plan  by 
builders.  Claims  were  made  upon  several  so 
infringing  the  right  supposed  to  be  legalised 
by  the  Queen’s  sign  manual.  At  first  a hesi- 
tation followed  the  demand,  and  lastly,  a 
positive  refusal  to  acknowledge  a patent  right 
which  had  unavoidably  transpired  while  in 
course  of  gestation  through  the  offices. 

The  highest  in  the  arts  were,  in  these  in- 
stances, the  pirates,  or  at  least  the  users  of  the 
principle  so  supposititiously  secured. 

As,  amongst  other  illustrious  edifices,  the 
flues  in  question  were,  adopted  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  disappointed  artificer  has  put  the 
question  of  his  rights  at  issue  as  against  the 
architect  of  the  sovereign,  whose  palace 
derives  the  benefit  of  that  ingenuity  which  has 
to  this,  the  seventh  year  of  his  patent,  been 
wholly  unrequited. 

In  this  case  the  mechanic  (a  bricklayer)  is 
left  to  his  hopes  and  the  casual  success  of  his 
trowel  at  five  shillings  a-day,  with  the  contin- 
gency of  his  suit  superadded — and  he  possibly 
may  not  be  more  aggrieved  by  the  royal  repu- 
diation of  his  claims,  than  others,  who,  unlike 
the  protege  of  Charles  Dickens,  are  unable  to 
expose  their  grievances  for  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  an  impartial  public.  Q. 


CLUB-HOUSE  FOR  LITERARY  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 

I am  a fellow  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
scientific  societies  in  London,  and  constantly 
attend  its  meetings.  Friends  of  mine  have  not 
unfrequently  asked  me  to  propose  them  as 
members,  but  when  they  have  seen  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  society  they  have  (with  only 
one  or  two  exceptions)  civilly  withdrawn  their 
request,  judging  of  the  company  by  the  room 
they  assemble  in.  My  friends  were  certainly 
wrong  in  their  conclusions,  for  the  society  is 
composed  of  all  that  is  most  brilliant  in  science 
and  literature  in  the  metropolis.  But  the  room 
we  assemble  in  gives  you  the  idea  of  the 
“ progress  of  science  under  difficulties.”  We 
want  space  for  our  library,  for  our  meetings, 
and  for  servants.  In  vain  committees  meet : 
we  can  neither  build  before,  behind,  nor  on  one 
side.  If  we  build  an  attic  we  shall  have  the 
house  on  our  heads.  From  all  I hear,  there 
are  many  of  the  societies  in  London  in  the 
same  predicament. 

Now,  Sir,  I think  that  this  state  of  things 
might  be  easily  remedied.  If  men  meet  toge- 
ther in  societies,  that  they  may  have  better 
accommodation  than  each  individually  can 
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command,  why  should  not  “ societies  ” 
club  together  for  the  same  purpose.  If 
four  or  five  of  these  societies  which  are 
notoriously  so  ill-lodged  were  to  club  toge- 
ther, might  they  not  be  as  well  lodged  as  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Carlton  or  United  Service  ? 
Say  that  the  rental  which  each  society  pays  for 
a very  bad  house  is  300/.  a-year.  If  four 
societies  were  to  join  together,for  1,200/.  a-year, 
a magnificent  house,  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
might  be  had.  But  for  the  above  purpose  a 
house  ought  to  be  built  expressly.  I myself 
am  quite  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  such 
joint-stock  company  affairs  are  commenced  or 
arranged  ; I therefore  only  put  this  forward  as 
a hint  which  may  be  taken  up  and  improved 
upon  by  more  experienced  heads.  For  ex- 
ample’s sake,  just  to  show  the  practicability  of 
what  I propose,  I would  build  a house  with 
the  arrangement  of  a Venetian  palace.  On  the 
first  floor  a large  central  oblong  hall,  with  large 
windows  at  each  end,  having  a suite  of  rooms 
on  each  side  opening  into  each  other,  and  into 
the  large  hall.  This  hall  should  be  large 
enough  to  be  divided  into  two,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  two  societies  to  meet  in.  I would 
have  the  second  floor  exactly  the  same  as  the 
first  floor,  also  to  accommodate  two  societies. 
The  ground-floor  and  attics  I should  fit  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  servants,  &c.  of  the 
societies. 

I venture  to  send  you  this  crude  outline  of 
a building  which  might  be  made  an  ornament 
to  London,  and  certainly  would  be  a great 
boon  to  some  of  our  societies.  A.  D.  S. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

According  to  the  Bristol  Mirror,  Cliftoh 
Suspension-bridge,  long  torpid,  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  speedily  accomplished. 
— —It  has  been  unanimbusly  resolved  at  the 
Herefordshire  Sessions  to  agree  to  a sugges- 
tion in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Fulljames  and 
Waller,  the  architects  of  the  Joint  Counties’ 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  course  of  erection  at 
Abergavenny,  that  the  institution  shall  be 
lighted  with  gas  prepared  in  works  of  their 
own.  The  architects  state  that  there  would 
thus  be  a saving  of  60/.  a year,  calculating  7 § 
per  cent,  on  the.  outlay,  as  they  would  obtain 
for  130/.  the  same  amount  of  light  for  which 
the  Abergavenny  Gas  Company  wanted  190/. 

on  an  agreement  for  twenty-one  years. 

Trinity  Chapel,  High  Wycombe,  was  opened 
on  the  23rd  of  October.  The  building  is  in 
the  Norman  style,  and  built  of  Kentish  Rag  and 
Bath  stone,  with  nave  and  aisles,  60  feet 
long  and  40  feet  6 inches  wide.  They  are 
divided  by  stone  columns  with  carved  capitals 
and  semicircular  arches  supporting  a cleres- 
tory above  containing  twenty  windows,  glazed 
with  rough  plate-glass,  each  in  one  square. 
The  main  timbers  of  the  roof  are  open,  and  the 
chapel  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  containing 
staircases  to  galleries.  The  windows  have 
stained  glass,  and  the  vestibule  and  aisles  are 
paved  with  blue  and  red  Staffordshire  tiles. 
There  are  also  boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms, 
and  ministers’  vestry,  &c.  erected  in  the  rear. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
by  native  tradespeople  at  schedule  prices. 
Total  cost,  including  warming  apparatus,  gas, 
boundary  walls,  &c.  2,459/.  3s.  6d.  Mr.  C.  G. 

Searle  was  the  architect. The  interior  of 

the  Manchester  Exchange  is  now  completed, 
the  last  coat  df  varnish  for  the  columns  (which 
are  painted  in  imitation  of  grey  granite,  and 
the  pilasters  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble) 
has  been  given  this  week.  The  painting  of  the 
room  does  credit  to  Mr.  Lomax,  of  that  town, 
who  has  executed  it.  According  to  the  local 
Courier , the  extension,  &c.  of  this  building  has 

1 cost  86,000/. Some  articles  intended  for 

Hackthorne  Church,  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Main- 
’ waring,  of  Lincoln,  and  said  to  be  of  the  value 
( of  nearly  300/.,  were  recently  put  up  to  auction 
1 by  his  executors,  but  purchased  for  the  church 
1 by  a liberal  Jew  broker  of  London,  Mr.  Ben- 
j jamin  Benjamins,  who  seems  to  have  been 
; ashamed  of  the  Jewish  (?)  spirit  of  his  Christian 

( confreres. We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  gas 

c companies  are  quietly  acquiescing  in  the  truth 
c of  the  principle  deduced  from  their  own  Par- 
1 liamentary  returns,  that  .eduction  of  present 
a and  past  prices  uniformly  yields  increased 
c consumption  and  larger  profits.  The  Norwich 
( Company,  in  announcing  a reduction  to  5s., 
with  5 to  10  per  cent,  discount,  very  plainly 


betray  their  quiet  confidence  in  this  result  by 
adding  that,  “ whenever  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  gas  on  account  of  the  reduction  in 
price,  or  other  circumstances,  will  enable  the 
company  to  make  a further  reduction,  the  di- 
rectors will  most  cheerfully  extend  to  the  con- 
sumers this  advantage.”  And  that  they 
have  already  tested  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  equally  clear,  for  they  reduced  their 
charge  in  1848,  and  are  already  building 

new  and  much  enlarged  works. The 

committee  for  erecting  a new  congregational 
chapel  at  Yarmouth  having  invited  several 
architects  throughout  the  country  to  submit 
designs  in  competition,  the  selection  has  been 
made  in  favour  of  a design  by  Mr.  Kerr,  of 
Norwich.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  2,340/.  in- 
cluding railing,  &c.  The  facing  material  is 
white  brick,  with  moulded  brick  dressings, — 

the  style  after  the  Italian. A movement  is 

being  made  at  Rvde  for  the  erection  of  a new 
pier.  Surveys  and  estimates  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  T.  Hellyer,  architect,  and  a litho- 
graphed plan  is  in  course  of  execution  under 
his  direction.  It  is  proposed  to  have  it  of 
galvanized  iron,  about  three  times  the  width  of 

the  present  one,  with  head  in.  proportion. 

The  Morning  Herald  states  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  disgraceful  jobbihg  and  bungling 
going  on  at  the  new  dock  works  at  Devon  port, 
and  that  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  com- 
mittees will  be  moved  for  to  inquire  into  the 
present  condition  of  these  “ new  works  and 
improvements.” On  digging  the  founda- 

tions of  a new  church  at  Ilfracombe,  an 
abundant  spring  of  pure  water,  an  article 
hitherto  unknown  in  that  town,  has  been 
discovered. Many  of  the  Sheffield  gas  con- 

sumers are  complaining  of  being  humbugged 
by  their  gas  company  supplying  them  with  gas 
of  so  little  illuminating  power,  that  the  cost  of 
it  is  How  greater  than  when  the  price  was 
higher.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  some 
black  sheep  would  attempt  to  impose  upon 
the  public  in  response  to  their  outcry  for 
“ cheap  and  good  gas ;”  but  such  companies 
are  really  imposing  on  thertiseives ; for  they  are 
thus  destroying  all  bhances  of  profit  in  the 
wide  field  of  domestic  economy,  in  which  gas 
will  come  to  be  used  only  when  it  is  both  good 
and  cheap.  A clear  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this  view  will  soon  compel  the  companies  to 
make  their  cheap  gas  good,  for  it  is  in  the 
domestic  extension  of  its  uses  that  they  must 
look  for  their  most  profitable  return.  As  for 
the  Sheffield  company,  however,  the  price,  as 
well  as  the  quality,  of  their  gas  is  complained 
of,  and  the  monopolisation  of  its  manufacture, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  two  companies  into 
one,  is  blamed.  The  price  of  coal  there  is  only 
8s.  9d.  a ton,  while  that  of  gas  is  5s.  lOd.  the 
thousand  cubic  feet,  although  coke  yields  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  coal,  namely,  10s.  a ton  ! 

Cobridge  Church,  in  the  Potteries,  has 

been  considerably  damaged  by  lightning. 

A silver  model  of  the  church  of  Lindfield, 
value  100/.  has  been  presented  to  the  pastor  of 

the  parish  by  the  parishioners. On  Saturday 

in  week  before  last,  a new  structure,  named 
“ Exeter  Bridge,”  over  the  Derwent,  at  Derby, 
was  opened.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  con- 
sists of  three  elliptical  arches.  The  length 
is  200  feet,  and  the  width  32  feet.  Mr. 

James  Trubshaw  was  the  architect. At 

a meeting  of  upwards  of  2,000  ratepayers  at 
Dewsbury,  it  has  been  resolved  to  establish 
waterworks  in  the  vicinity,  at  a probable  cost 
of  about  15,000/. The  Bradford  Gas  con- 

sumers complain  that,  although  the  price  of 
gas  has  been  reduced  at  Huddersfield  and 
Halifax  to  4s.,  and  at  Leeds  to  4s.  6d.,  they 
are  still  compelled  to  pay  such  bribes  as  6s.  to 
5s.,  while  their  gas  company  is  hot  only  reap- 
ing ten  per  cent  profit,  but  “large  bonuses  ” 
besides.  They  think  it  hard  that  with  coals 
less  than  half  the  price,  they  should  be  called 
on  to  pay  so  much  more  than  is  now  de- 
manded in  London  and  other  large  towns.  A 
determination  is  therefore  being  come  to  “ to 

stand  it  no  longer.” A new  savings  bank 

is  now  nearly  completed  in  Bury,  Lancashire, 
situate  at  the  corner  of  Manchester  and  Bank 
streets.  It  was  built  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  architect,  and  is 
a two-storied  building.  The  lower  story  con- 
sists of  a spacious  bank,  and  waiting  area  for 
depositors;  together  with  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  as  to  safe,  &c.  required  in  an 
establishment  of  the  kind : a staircase  leads  to 


the  upper  story,  laid  out  for  either  offices,  or 
a suite  of  public  rooms.  The  total  cost  was 
845/.,  exclusive  of  gas  fittings.  The  contrac- 
tors are  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Crossley,  of  Bury. 
The  new  building  belonging  to  the  Hay- 
wood Mechanics’  Institute  at  Bury  is  now  nearly 

completed. The  Corporation  of  Newcastle 

contemplate  the  construction  of  two  sewers, 
both  of  which  will  be  of  great  extent  and 

utility. A grant  of  1,650/.  was  made, 

during  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
building  accommodation  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edinburgh.  This  grant  is  now  in 
course  of  being  expended  by  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  the  intention,  says  the  Edinburgh 
Register,  is  to  convert  the  present  class-room 
into  a museum,  and  to  erect  to  the  westward 
of  it  a new  and  enlarged  class-room.  The 
museum  will,  like  the  buildings,  be  open  to 

the  public  under  certain  restrictions. The 

total  capital  raised  by  loan  for  the  building  of 
the  New  Corn  Market,  at  Edinburgh,  inclusive 
of  62/.  byold  materials, has  been  17,1 19/.  3s.  2d., 
which  has  been  all  expended  except  562/.  6s. 
The  expenditure  embraces  a sum  of  1,091/. 
for  obtaining  the  Act  of  Parliament;  4.727/.  as 
the  price  of  property  purchased  for  the  Site ; 
9,498/.  as  the  cost  of  erecting  the  new  matket ; 
1,065/.  as  interest  and  commission. 


THE  BURY  ATHENAEUM  AND  ADJACENT 
BUILDINGS. 

We  mentioned  a few  weeks  ago  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Bury 
Athenaeum,  about  to  be  built  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  architect.  Annexed 
we  now  give  the  proposed  Elevation  of  the 
structure,  together  with  that  of  the  New  Public 
Buildings  facing  New  Market-street,  already 
completed,  from  the  designs  of  the  same 
architect,  and  which  immediately  adjoin  the 
Athenaeum,  and  form  one  pile. 

The  Athenaeum  will  be  Italian  Doric  in 
style,  and  will  be  lighted  on  the  upper  floor  with 
seven  windows,  the  pediments  being  alternately 
angular  and  circular.  The  lower  windows 
will  be  rusticated.  There  will  be  a rusticated 
doric  porch  at  the  principal  and  central  en- 
trance, and  each  of  the  two  entrances  will  be 
reached  by  a flight  of  stone  steps,  6 feet  wide. 
On  the  ground  floor  will  be  a n?ws-room, 
30  feet  by  17^;  a library  of  about  the 
same  size;  a class-room,  43  feet  by 
15  ; a museum,  43  feet  by  30 ; and 
a committee-room,  \7h  feet  by  15.  Up- 

stairs there  will  be  a fine  room  for  general 
purposes,  measuring  102  feet  6 inches  by  43 
feet,  and  28  feet  high.  This  room  on  occasions 
of  meeting  will  hold  1,000  persons.  At  each 
end  there  will  be  a gallery;  under  one  gallery 
will  be  the  entrance  to  an  ante-room;  and 
under  the  other,  to  class,  lecture,  and  retiring 
rooms.  The  principal  entrance,  which  leads  to 
this  public  room,  will  measure  20  feet  by  14; 
the  second  entrance-hall,  leading  to  the  read- 
ing-room and  museum,  will  be  17^  feet  by 
9 feet.  On  the  basement  floor  of  the  building 
there  will  be  four  class-rooms,  of  various  sizes ; 
and  one  end,  measuring  43  feet  by  30,  will  be 
devoted  to  public  baths.  It  can  be  completed 
about  the  middle  of  next  year.  The  cost  has 
been  estimated  at  4,000/.  Except  some  small 
ornamental  portions,  which  will  be  of  Hereford 
stone,  the  building  will  be  constructed  of  stone 
from  quarries  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Mr.  James  Hill  is  the  contractor  for  the 
masonry,  and  Mr.  A.  Denney  for  the  wood- 
work. 

The  new  Public  Buildings  include  a hotel,  an 
assembly-room,  a lofty  court-house,  with  suit- 
able offices,  a police  office,  estate  office  (for  the 
Earl  of  Derby),  & c.  The  Assembly-room 

measures  70  feet  by  36,  and  its  height  from 
floor  to  ceiling-centre  is  equal  to  its  breadth. 
It  has  a vaulted  groined  roof,  in  three  com- 
partments (proposed  to  be  painted  in  en- 
caustic), with  an  “ apse  ” for  the  orchestra  in 
the  centre  of  that  side  facing  the  door.  The 
room  is  lighted  with  three  principal  windows 
at  each  end  by  daylight,  and  by  three  chande- 
liers at  night.  This  room  is  said  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful both  in  effect  and  for  speaking  in. 


Exhibition  at  Belfast. — It  will  be 
seen  by  an  advertisement  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  that  an  exhibition  of  modern  works 
of  art  is  being  formed  at  Belfast. 
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INDEPENDENT  CHAPEL,  BOSTON. 

Tiie  new  Independent  Chapel  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Lewin.  We  give  an  engraving 
of  it,  because  of  the  use  that  has  been  made  in 
it  of  moulded  brick,  to  meet  the  want  of  funds. 
This  chapel  occupies  the  site  of  the  theatre, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  trustees,  and  the 
materials  re-used  where  possible  in  the  new 
building. 

The  plan  consists  of  a tower  and  spire  at 
the  north-west  angle,  schools  for  400  boys 
and  girls  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  chapel 
above  the  same,  having  a semi-circular  apse  at 
the  end.  The  chapel  is  approached  by  a flight 
of  seventeen  steps,  sixteen  feet  long,  and  the 
tower  contains  a staircase  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  schools.  The  main  entrance  is 
under  a semi-circular-headed  doorway,  the 
jambs  of  which  are  recessed  with  moulded 
brickwork.  On  each  side  of  entrance  are 
blank  recesses,  and,  above,  a moulded  cornice 
with  the  gable  perforated  by  a large  rose 
window,  divided  by  turned  columns,  with  caps 


and  bases,  into  sixteen  lights.  The  side  walls 
of  chapel  are  divided  by  buttresses  of  three 
divisions  (which  belong,  by  the  way,  to  a later 
style),  into  five  bays,  having  a square-headed 
window  in  lower  part  to  light  schools,  and 
above  a moulded  cornice,  with  a semi-circular- 
headed window  lighting  chapel. 

The  semi-circular  apse  is  pierced  by  three 
windows  on  ground  floor,  and  above  are  seven 
windows  in  chapel.  The  tower,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sills  to  windows,  is  entirely  con- 
structed of  brick,  of  a tint  approaching  that  of 
stone.  The  whole  of  the  columns,  caps, 
bases,  cornices,  arches,  buttress,  &c.  are  of 
brick,  moulded  and  burnt  for  the  purpose. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  has  a deeply- 
recessed  doorway,  forming  an  entrance  to 
the  schools  and  chapel  staircase. 

The  last  story  of  tower  has  square  piers  at 
the  angles  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  above 
which  are  turned  semicircular  arches : the 
whole  is  crowned  with  a corbelled  cornice,  from 
which  rises  the  spire,  finished  with  an  orna- 
mental vane. 


the  seats  will  be  without  doors, — the  chapel  is 
spanned  by  an  open  roof  without  a tie-beam ; 
it  is  divided  by  trusses  into  five  compartments, 
with  segmental  straining-pieces  under  each 
purlin  : the  trusses  have  semi-circular  ribs  or 
laminated  arches  formed  by  ten  thicknesses  of 
inch  deal,  eight  inches  wide,  with  wall  pieces, 
hammer  beams,  and  principal  rafters  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  exterior  length  of  chapel  is  (52  feet,  the 
width  37  feet  6 inches,  the  internal  length  56 
feet  8 inches,  the  width  32  feet;  the  height  of 
side  walls  from  pavement,  31  feet;  the  height 
of  gables,  46  feet ; the  tower  height,  62  feet ; 
the  spire  and  vane,  48  feet,  ora  total  of  110 
feet.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building,  we  are 
told,  will  be  about  1,300Z. 


isisi  „ ' - 
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THE  GLASS  IN  THE  HYDE  PARK 
BUILDING. 

Sir, — The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
construction  of,  and  the  material  employed  in, 
the  Hyde  Park  Building  will  become  fair 
subject  of  criticism.  The  Building  Com- 
mittee acted  prematurely  in  so  readily  aban- 
doning their  own  opinions.  In  the  original 
design  great  care  was  taken  in  deciding  on 
the  material  to  be  employed:  in  the  first  in- 
stance, glass  for  the  roof  was  specified,  24  oz. 
to  the  foot : this,  after  due  deliberation,  not 
being  deemed  strong  enough  for  ordinary  con- 
tingencies, was  increased  to  30  oz.  to  the  foot, 
the  most  competent  judges  being  of  opinion 
that  thinner  glass  would  not  be  safe. 

In  adopting  Mr.  Paxton’s  design,  one  would 
imagine  the  building  committee  considered 
that  they  were  relieved  from  further  responsi- 
bility, as  the  glass  now  specified  for  the  struc- 
ture is  of  the  cheapest  and  commonest  descrip- 
tion, viz.,  sheet  glass  lG  ounces  to  the  foot,  or 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick — an  article  quite 
unfit  for  any  roof,  especially  in  sizes  49  inches 
by  10  inches,  such  as  are  employed. 

There  is  not  a similar  instance  of  cheap 
glazing  in  any  third-class  building  to  be  found  : 
the  first  respectable  hail  storm  would  demolish 
the  whole,  if  not  protected  by  the  canvas  out- 
side, but  which  could  not  be  permanently 
retained. 

The  total  cost  of  the  glass  will  be  only 
10,000/.  Surely  out  of  150,000/.  to  be  paid 
for  the  building,  if  it  remain,  something  better 
could  have  been  offered  in  the  glass  way. 

Camden. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  POOR  INVENTORS. 

The  promise  made  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commissioners,  and  supported  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  foiled  by  the  people’s 
own  House,  the  House  of  Commons,  will  not, 
it  would  seem,  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  dirt, 
and  we  rejoice  to  think  so.  Every  one  is 
aware  of  the  good  understanding  which  sub- 
sists between  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the 
Industrial  Commission.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  have  any  official  authority  for  saying  so, 
but  we  doubt  not  the  public  will  see,  in  the 
announcement  now  to  be  made,  that  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Commission  is  about  to  be  sup- 
ported at  least,  if  not  fulfilled,  by  a committee 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  mertibers  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  who  have  consented  to  act  in 
the  promotion  of  a “legislative  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  inventors  by  means  of  ah  easy 
registration  of  them  in  acfcritdnnfce  with  the 
principles  agreed  on  by  the  council  of  the 
society  in  184Q.” 

These  principles  are — 

1.  That  inventors,  designers,  &c.,  ought  not 
to  be  subjected  to  any  other  expenses  than  such  as 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  to  them  the 
protection  of  their  inventions. 

2.  That  the  difficulties  and  anomalies  experienced 
in  connection  with  patents  should  be  removed. 

3.  That  the  present  term  of  copyright  in  design 
for  articles  of  manufacture,  and  the  protection 
afTorded  to  the  authors*  and  proprietors  of  inven- 
tions, and  of  designs  in  arts  and  manufactures,  arc 
inadequate. 

4.  That  for  carrying  out  these  objects,  the  co- 
operation of  all  persons  interested  therein  be  invited. 

The  points  on  which  the  committee  wish 
particularly  to  obtain  information  are,  first,  the 
effect  which  the  existing  system  of  patents  may 
have  had  in  suppressing,  and  thus  depriving 
the  public  of  the  knowledge  and  use  of,  the 
inventions  of  those  who  are  unable  to  bear  the 
heavy  expenses  required  under  it ; and, 
secondly,  instances  where  the  expenses  have 
been  fruitlessly  incurred.  The  committee  re- 
quest that  any  facts  in  any  way  bearing  upon 
these  points  may  be  forwarded  to  them. 

The  members  of  this  commission  have  un- 
dertaken a very  onerous  task,  that  will  require 
great  discretion  and  discernment  to  prevent 
the  remedy  from  being  worse  than  the  disease. 
The  evils  of  the  present  system  are  very  great, 
and  urgently  demand  a remedy,  but  to  cope 
with  the  cunning  of  fishing  caveats  and  all 
the  other  plundering  tricks  and  practices  of 
patent-harriers  and  pirates  will  require  no  little 
skill  and  clear-steering  while  opening  a fair  way 
to  poor  inventors.  The  harassing  annoyance 
and  deadly  effect  of  law  proceedings  in  the 
hands  of  pirates  flush  of  cash,  with  the 

* Why  should  authors  of  inventions  and  designs  be  less 
cheaply  or  freely  protected  than  authors  of  books  ? 


legal  pistol  ready  to  blow  out  the  brains 
of  poor  inventors,  must  not  be  overlooked  : 
a cheap  tribunal,  in  which  mere  money  would 
not  constitute  power  and  right,  is  a great  de- 
sideratum in  patent  law  reform.  And  still, 
restringent  measures  for  the  suppression  of  a 
host  of  peddling  and  contemptible  “improve- 
ments ” and  “ inventions  ” that  would  other- 
wise shackle  and  entangle  every  trifle  in  the 
meshes  of  a cheap  patent  law,  and  thus  ob- 
struct, in  place  of  promoting,  inventive  pro- 
gress, are  to  be  strongly  recommended.  In 
short,  all  the  sagacity  of  this  enlightened  com- 
mittee will  be  requisite  to  the  proper  fulfilment 
of  the  task  which  they  have  undertaken. 

Among  its  members  are  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  Lord  Radnor,  Sir  J.  P.  Boileau, 
Sir  J.  J.  Guest,  M.P.,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
M.P.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  M. 
Pelo,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Cole,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  other  able  or  influential 
men. 

A “ Patent  Law  Reform  Association  ” has 
also  been  formed,  by  members  of  the  South 
London  Committee  for  the  International  Exhi- 
bition, and  which,  we  hope,  will  come  to  a 
good  understanding  with  the  committee  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  efficient 
promotion  of  their  one  common  object. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A line  of  three-and-a-half  miles,  at  a cost 
of  50,000 /.  is  proposed  from  Brentford  to 
Wormwood  Scrubbs,  to  unite  the  South- 
Western,  Great  Western,  and  North-Western. 

-The  Great  Northern  are  about  to  consider 

the  expediency  of  extending  their  line  by  an 
independent  route  into  York,  instead  of  run- 
ning over  the  York  and  North  Midland 

The  Midland  are  conveying  passengers  between 
Rotherham  and  Sheffield  at  the  rate  of  one 
farthing  a mile.  The  cheap  fares  on  the  Tyne- 
mouth branch  of  the  Yrork,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  line  have  very  largely  increased  the 
number  of  passengers,  arid  the  receipts  are 
now  greater  than  under  the  old  system.  The 
charges  are — first  class,  one  penny  a mile; 
second  Class,  one  half-penny.  We  are  glad  to 
find  th.1t  the  companies  are  becoming  inclined 
to  give  a fair  filial  to  1 change  of  system  which 
we  have  long  tecommehded,  and  more  so  that 

they  are  profiting  by  it. It  appears  that  the 

portion  of  the  West  Cornwall  line  frorii  Peri- 
zance  to  Haylfej  estimated  to  cost  70,000/.,  can 
be  executed  for  40,000/.  The  contract  for  the 
entire  completion  of  the  line  from  Hayle  to 

Penzance  Pier  has  been  taken  at  29,100/. 

Kilkenny  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  Dublin. 
The  works  connecting  the  South-Eastern  Ex- 
tension with  the  Waterford  and  Kilkerihy  line 
at  LavistOwn  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Meehan  arid  Mulquany  as  sub-contractors. 

The  Sydney  papers  contain  an  account  of 

the  commencement  of  the  first  Australian  rail- 
way. It  is  to  extend  from  Sydney  into  the  in- 
terior.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of 

the  Calcutta  experimental  line  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Elmslie  and  Co.  of  London,  whose 
tender  was  the  lowest.  The  tenders  for  the 
Bombay  and  Tanna  line  (about  twenty  miles 
in  length),  were  lately  sent  in. 


A SCULPTOR’S  VIEW  OF  THE 
ARCHITECT. 

In  the  course  of  a very  interesting  lecture 
on  the  application  of  high  art  to  sculpture, 
delivered  last  week  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr. 
Patric  Park,  the  lecturer  observed,  that  great 
injury  to  art  had  ever  been  done  in  this 
country  by  an  appeal  to  precedent ; but  he 
trusted  that  the  good  sense  of  the  country 
would  gradually  emancipate  itself  from  that 
desperate  tyranny,  and  that  they  would  believe 
the  truth  that  their  natural  perceptions  were 
quite  as  good  now  as  those  of  their  ancestors  or 
of  foreign  nations,  and  that  they  would  resolve 
to  think  for  themselves,  instead  of  mistrusting 
their  own  judgment.  In  architecture  this  ap- 
peal to  precedent  had  done  infinite  harm — not, 
however,  that  judicious  appeal  which  aimed  at 
acquiring  knowledge,  but  that  which  justified 
error  because  it  had  been  consecrated  by  time. 
He  rejoiced  at  the  improvement  apparent  in 
church  building.  Architecture,  however,  must 
give  up  its  absurd  claim  to  regulate  the  cha- 
racter of  statues  in  certain  interiors.  The 
architect  may  make  the  walls  and  the  floor, 
and  he  may  decorate  and  paint  them ; he  may 


make  the  pedestal,  when  the  sculptor’s  judg- 
ment has  pronounced  the  proper  height;  but 
he  shall  not  step  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  and 
control  the  sculptor’s  intellect.  The  study  of 
nature,  like  a landscape  painter,  is  no  less  the 
duty  of  him  who  would  be  a great  architect, 
than  is  the  study  of  nature  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  fine  arts,  if  he  means  to  be- 
come anything  better  than  a bricklayer,  and  I 

the  application  of  this  high  test  is  no  less  im-  j 

portant  to  the  public  in  architecture  than  it  is 
in  sculpture  and  in  painting.  The  great  j 
architect  is  a great  power  which  we  cannot  S 
contemplate  without  profound  respect.  Ap-  l| 
preaching  to  even  a controlling  mind,  pro-  L 
viding  for  and  anticipating  the  lowest  physical  I 
wants  and  the  highest  intellectual  require- 
ments ; regulating  decoration  with  the  eye  of  a l 
painter.  Providing  light  to  meet  every  pos-  I 
sible  necessity;  to  harmonise  action  with  } 
thought,  so  that  his  walls,  his  roofs,  his  stairs,  I 
will  each  in  their  several  relations  be  in  unison  t 
with  each  other,  with  the  spectators,  with  the  | 

domestic,  the  family,  or  the  public.  He  is  a i 

sanitary  magistrate,  a good  butler,  an  ex-  j j 
perienced  cook,  a constructive  engineer,  and  a I 
smoke  doctor.  He  ministers  to  the  luxuries  I 
of  a princess  in  her  bath-room  and  her  boudoir,  I 
and  to  the  comforts  of  the  shoe-black  in  the  I 
scullery.  He  is  a magnate  in  the  church,  and 
a manager  of  a theatre.  He  is  an  excellent 
gardener,  and  generally  a good  lawyer.  He 
is  a slater,  a carpenter,  a mason,  and  a 
plumber.  He  rises  early  and  goes  to  bed  late.  I 
He  can  do  without  his  dinner  when  at  work, 
and  he  can  banquet  without  forgetting  he  I 
has  to  rise  in  the  morning.  His  levee  is  like  J 
that  of  a prime  minister,  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  classes,  and  all  seeking 
favours.  He  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  groom 
and  the  watchman ; the  hares  and  dogs  look 
to  him  for  comfort ; the  lady’s  maid  has  her 
sly  favours  to  solicit,  from  the  hinge  of  a work- 
box  to  the  key  of  the  strong  box,  his  services 
are  called  on  as  a banker  : he  is  omnipotent ; 
the  sight  of  an  architect  creates  a jubilee 
among  the  artisans  of  a country  side;  the 
whisky  seller,  the  baker,  and  the  butcher  re- 
joice in  his  presence ; he  is  prospective  of 
comfort  and  work  ; he  causes  marriages,  and, 
alas  ! sometimes  deaths ; he  is  the  dispensing 
hand,  which  circulates  among  the  industrious 
the  wealth  of  the  great.  He  is  a man  whom 
all  honour  and  esteem,  when  the  man  who  is 
in  this  relation  to  mankind  is  a great  artist : j 
without  that  grand  qualification,  the  preceding 
character  tumbles  down  like  a pack  of  cards 
built  up,  as  unsubstantial  as  his  renown.  He 
(Mr.  Park)  held,  then,  that  great  art  was  a 
necessity,  and  that  a lofty  standard  of  national 
morality  and  intelligence  would  by  so  much 
ennoble  the  aims  of  the  artist : that  a low  class 
of  mechanical  art,  based  on  mere  trading  prin- 
ciples, could  never  meet  the  upward  sensibili- 
ties of  mankind ; and  that  its  encouragement 
by  the  public  was  a direct  proof  of  a compro-  ' 
mise  which  should  never  exist  between  good 
and  evil. 


ON  GOVERNING  THE  COURSE  OF 
BALLOONS. 

More  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the 
ascent  of  the  first  balloon  ; but  this  beautiful 
invention,  which  seemed  to  promise  so  much 
for  science,  remains  still  little  better  than  a 
mere  toy,  applicable  to  no  useful  purpose. 
Such  it  must  ever  remain  until  some  means  he 
discovered  of  propelling  it  independently  of  the 
wind,  or  of  governing  the  direction  of  its 
course,  in  spite  of  the  wind.  It  is  now  several 
years  since  a principle  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  by  which,  I believe  these  objects  may  be 
effected.  And  as  I seek  for  no  exclusive  be- 
nefit from  the  suggestion,  I proceed  to  lay  it 
before  the  world,  through  your  pages,  that  it 
may  receive  from  practical  men  of  science  that 
measure  of  consideration  to  which  it  may  be 
entitled  ; and,  should  it  prove  available,  that  the 
plan  may  be  adopted  for  the  public  good, 
without  restriction. 

The  principle  I suggest  is  exceedingly 
simple.  Let  the  propelling  power  be  the  im- 
pact of  a jet  of  elastic  fluid  (such  as  steam  or 
highly  condensed  air)  upon  the  atmosphere. 
Let  this  jet  be  poured  through  a narrow  tube, 
directed  towards  the  point  opposite  to  the 
balloon’s  intended  course.  When  I consider 
the  immense  force  with  which  a jet  of  steam 
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rushes  out  of  the  waste-pipe  of  an  engine,  I can- 
not but  think  that  such  a power  exerted  hori- 
zontally, would  forcibly  impel  a floating  body 
through  so  subtle  a fluid  as  the  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  apply  this  power,  however,  it 
must  always  be  made  to  impinge  upon  the 
surrounding  air,  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the 
desired  course.  To  secure  this  object  I suggest 
that  the  boiler,  or  containing  vessel,  should  have 
a rotatory  tap,  into  one  side  of  which  the  hori- 
zontal pipe  should  be  fixed,  while  the  opposite 
side  should  be  furnished  with  a tiller,  or  with 
a rack,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  partially 
turned  on  an  axis.  This  top  being  rotatory 
could  be  steered  as  with  a ship’s  wheel,  or 
other  machinery,  so  as  to  present  the  jet  to- 
wards any  point  of  the  compass  at  will. 

I do  not  imagine  that  the  application  of  this 
principle  could  effect  a progression  against  a 
strong  breeze,  but  in  moderate  weather,  with 
the  wind  at  any  point  behind  the  beam,  I sup- 
pose it  would  enable  the  aerial  navigator  to  lie 
his  course,  or,  even  with  a moderate  breeze 
abeam,  so  to  compound  the  forces  as  to  make 
way  by  tacking.  Perhaps  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus,  water,  fuel,  &c.  would  present  a 
barrier  to  the  employment  of  steam  as  the  mo- 
tive power  ; but  air  in  a highly  elastic  form, 
compressed  by  means  of  a forcing-pump, 
might  possibly  require  machinery  that  would 
not  be  beyond  the  powers  of  a balloon  to  carry. 
Might  not  a succession  of  discharges  of  air 
highly  rarefied  be  produced  by  a series  of  ex- 
plosions of  gun-cotton  f This  substance  is 
very  light  and  easily  compressible  into  a small 
bulk,  and  a very  simple  apparatus  might  be 
sufficient  for  its  employment.  The  first  bal- 
loon that  ever  elevated  human  beings  into  the 
air  contained  60,000  cubic  feet,  and  carried  a 
weight  of  about  1,700  lbs. — P.  H.  Gosse. 


DESIDERATA  IN  HOUSE  BUILDING  * 

In  every  part  of  our  houses  there  is  room 
for  improvement.  We  want  walls  combining 
warmth,  cheapness,  durability,  and  strength, 
faced  with  a material  that  shall  imbibe  neither 
the  damp  nor  the  smoke,  and  which  an  occa- 
sional ablution  will  make  as  good  as  new.  We 
want  a substitute  for  the  everlasting  paint-pot, 
for  scaffolds,  and  stench.  Cannot  this  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  bricks,  hollowed,  har  - 
dened, glazed,  coloured,  and  moulded,  as  the 
case  may  require  ? We  want  fireproof  con- 
structions for  our  floors  and  our  partitions, 
not  too  heavy  to  be  carried  by  ordinary  walls. 
We  may  learn  much  from  the  French  and 
Germans  in  their  windows,  and  the  fastenings 
thereof.  The  English  sash,  with  its  ropes, 
pullies,  and  weights,  must  be  superseded  at 
last.  The  Crystal  Palace  will  itself  suggest 
the  use  of  glass  for  our  roofs,  and,  as  the  year 
of  the  exhibition  is,  we  trust,  to  be  appro- 
priately chosen  for  the  repeal  of  the  odious 
window-tax,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  house 
of  any  pretensions  built  henceforth  in  this 
country  should  not  have  a transparent  roof, 
and  be  thereby  enabled  to  utilize  the  space 
between  it  and  the  attics.  The  ventilation  and 
warming  of  our  houses  demand  a reform.  At 
present  we  are  exposed  to  the  tortures  which 
Milton  assigns  to  some  classes  of  the  damned 
— we  are  suspended  between  a furnace  and  a 
draught,  sitting  before  blazing  fires  knee-deep 
in  streams  of  cold  air.  We  want  plans  for 
diffusing  a temperate  atmosphere  through  all  the 
rooms  of  a house,  without  a fire  in  every  one 
of  them,  which  few  can  afford,  and  which  is 
far  from  advisable.  The  English  might  learn 
a good  deal  from  the  stoves  in  use  through  the 
continent,  especially  those  of  Russia  and 
Sweden.  We  want  also  a mild  substitute  for 
the  feather  bed  and  triple  blanket,  in  which  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  are  still  nightly 
stewed  from  November  to  May.  Among  other 
desiderata  may  be  enumerated  a more  econo- 
mical and  effective  kitchen  apparatus,  especially 
one  that  shall  consume  its  own  smell,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  it ; — a mode  of  internal  com- 
munication which  shall  dispense  with  the  bell, 
and,  if  possible,  also  with  the  journey  of  the 
servant  to  ask  what  is  wanted ; — window  blinds 
that  shall  answer  their  various  purposes  better 
than  either  holland,  or  wire-gauze,  or  Venetian 
blinds,  inside  or  out ; — plates  and  dishes  that 
shall  not  break  quite  so  fast; — furniture  that 
shall  not  compel  careful  housekeepers  to  shut 
out  the  sun ; and  decorations  that  will  stand 


the  air  of  London  more  than  three  or  four 
years.  


iSoofctu 

A Hand-Book  for  the  Parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster.  By  the  Rev.  Mackenzie 
Walcott,  M.A.  London : Skeffington, 
1850. 

This  pleasant  and  useful  little  volume  will 
serve  to  make  the  houses  of  Pall-mall,  St. 
James’s-street,  and  the  Haymarket  more  sug- 
gestive, to  many,  of  past  men  and  times,  than 
they  have  hitherto  been.  “ The  canopy  of 
smoke,  the  ceaseless  importunate  din,  are  to 
many  the  only  characteristics  of  the  metro- 
polis. They  pass  without  one  solid  thought 
the  suggestive  presence  of  its  countless  build- 
ings, — without  emotion  jostle  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfares,  to  them  only  the  roads 
that  lead  to  their  places  of  business,  con- 
course, or  listless  amusement,  intent  only  upon 
their  own  selfish  errands.  Little  do  they  wot 
of  the  outpouring  of  human  energy,  or  reck 
of  the  great  truth  that  every  house  has  its 
momentous  history ; there  the  drawn  curtain 
telling  that  the  dusky  footsteps  of  the  Silent 
One  have  crossed  the  threshold ; there  the 
light  ringing  voices,  and  strains  of  merry 
music,  are  the  notes  of  preparation  for  some 
home-festival ; and  there  the  last  of  his  race, 
without  a mourner,  is  borne  away  to  the  com- 
mon city  of  the  dead.” 

The  changes  which  a few  years  have  made 
in  the  parish  are  marked  in  the  following  pa- 
ragraph in  Mr.  Walcott’s  peroration.  “ We 
have  been  treading  through  the  stream  of 
Time,  upon  the  stepping-stones  of  Civilization, 
marking  how  Piccadilly  is  no  longer  a quag- 
mire, with  herbalists  looking  wistfully  for  the 
pretty  blue-eyed  bugloss,  where  the  banks 
were  dry.  We  have  glanced  at  the  period 
when,  in  the  fields  round  the  Haymarket, 
good  housewives  went  out  to  spread  their 
snowy  linen  on  the  green  turf  to  bleach  : and 
along  the  modern  Conduit-street,  where,  not 
two  centuries  since,  the  sportsman  shot  the 
snipe;  and  Ur.  Sydenham  pursued  the  thief, 
who  stole  his  silver  tankard  from  under  his 
very  eyes,  until  he  grappled  with  him  among 
the  bushes  in  Bond-street.”  In  the  registers 
of  St.  James’s  are  found,  amongst  many  others, 
William  Vande  Velde,  under  date  1693,  Dec. 
16;  Michael  Dahl,  Swedish  portrait  painter, 
the  rival  of  Kneller,  1743,  Oct.  26;  James 
Gillray,  the  caricaturist,  1815,  June  7 ; and 
G.  H.  Harlow,  the  painter,  1819,  Feb.  16. 

The  Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Asso  - 
ciation. No.  XXIII.  Oct.  31st. 

The  new  number  of  the  Journal  makes  a very 
interesting  and  valuable  volume.  Not  long 
ago  it  would  have  been  considered  of  itself  an 
ample  return  for  the  guinea  subscription  to 
the  society.  It  is  wholly  occupied  by  the 
papers  read  at  the  Lancaster  and  Manchester 
Congress,  and  includes  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  paper 
on  Archeeology,  Mr.  Ashpitel’s  on  Manchester 
Cathedral,  Mr.  Blanche’s  on  the  Stanley 
Crest,  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce  on  Norman  Fortresses, 
Mr.  Harland  on  Ribchester,  Mr.  Whittaker 
on  Local  Nomenclature,  Mr.  Gilbert  French 
on  the  Tippets  of  the  Canons  Ecclesiastical, 
Mr.  Gregan  on  Chetham’s  Hospital,  Mr. 
Sharpe  on  Furness  Abbey,  &c.  &c. 


iMiflceUanra. 

The  Hammer. — The  hammer  is  the  uni- 
versal emblem  of  mechanics.  With  it  are 
alike  forged  the  sword  of  contention  and  the 
ploughshare  of  peaceful  agriculture — the  press 
of  the  free,  and  the  shackles  of  the  slave. 
The  eloquence  of  the  forum  has  moved  the 
armies  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  a thousand 
battle  fields ; but  the  eloquence  of  the  hammer 
has  covered  those  fields  with  victory  or  defeat. 
The  inspiration  of  song  has  kindled  high 
hopes  and  noble  aspirations  in  the  bosoms  of 
brave  knights  and  gentle  dames ; but  the  in- 
spiration of  the  hammer  has  strewn  the  field 
with  tattered  helmet  and  shield,  decided  not 
only  the  fate  of  chivalric  combat,  but  the  fate 
of  thrones,  crowns,  and  kingdoms.  The 
forging  of  a thunderbolt  was  ascribed  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  highest  act  of  Jove’s  omni- 
potence, and  their  mythology  beautifully  as- 
cribes to  one  of  their  gods  the  task  of  pre- 


siding at  the  labours  of  the  forge.  In  ancient 
warfare  the  hammer  was  a powerful  weapon, 
independent  of  the  blade  which  it  formed. 
Many  a stout  skull  was  broken  through  the 
cap  and  helmet  by  a blow  of  Vulcan’s  weapon. 
The  armies  of  the  crescent  would  have  sub- 
dued Europe  to  the  sway  of  Mahomet;  but 
on  the  plains  of  France  their  progress  was  ar- 
rested, and  the  brave  and  simple  warrior  who 
saved  Christendom  from  the  sway  of  the  Mus- 
sulman was  Martel — “ the  hammer.”  The 
hammer,  the  saviour  and  bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom ! The  hammer  is  the  wealth  of  nations. 
By  it  are  forged  the  ponderous  engine  and  the 
tiny  needle.  It  is  an  instrument  of  the  savage 
and  the  civilised.  Its  merry  clinks  point  out 
the  abode  of  industry.  It  is  a domestic  deity, 
presiding  over  the  grandeur  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  ambitious,  as  the  most  humble 
and  impoverished.  Not  a stick  is  shaped,  not 
a house  is  raised,  a ship  floats,  a carriage  rolls, 
a wheel  spins,  an  engine  moves,  a press 
squeaks,  a viol  sings,  a spade  delves,  or  a (lag 
waves,  without  the  hammer.  Without  the 
hammer,  civilisation  would  be  unknown,  and 
the  human  species  only  as  defenceless  brutes  ; 
but  in  skilful  hands,  directed  by  wisdom,  it  is 
an  instrument  of  power,  of  greatness,  and 
true  glory. — The  Scientific  American. 

The  Arch/eoli  gical  Institute. — The 
first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  for  the  session  of  1850  and  1851,  was 
held  at  their  rooms  in  Suffolk-street,  on 
Friday,  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Edward  Hawkins, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  Several  communications 
were  read;  amongst  others,  one  from  Mr. 
Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  being  the  de- 
scription of  an  ebony  stud  and  plinth  brought 
from  Egypt  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
bearing  the  name  of  Amenophis  the  Third  and 
his  daughter,  a queen,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  inlaying  and  fastening  of  a 
box.  Wherever  the  name  of  this  king  appears 
on  the  monuments  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  very 
carefully  obliterated,  and  on  the  stud  and  plinth 
in  question  both  his  name  and  that  of  his 
daughter  had  shared  the  same  fate,  probably 
owing  to  the  religious  animosity  that  prevailed 
in  Egypt  after  his  death  between  the  Aten,  or 
" disk  ” worshippers,  and  those  of  the  older 
religion  of  Ammon.  Mr.  Birch  also  pointed 
out  that  this  plinth  showed  that  Amenophis 
the  Third  associated  with  himself  in  the  em- 
pire a princess,  the  daughter  of  himself  and 
the  Queen  Taia,  probably  the  so-called  Princess 
Amen-si,  a new  fact  in  Egyptian  history.  On 
the  table  were  exhibited  some  works  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  art,  including  a beautiful  silver 
gilt  cinque-cento  cup  and  cover,  inlaid  with 
cameos  and  enamel,  a fine  carved  ivory  trip- 
tych, and  a silver-gilt  collar  composed  of  me- 
dallions decorated  with  coats  of  arms  and 
emblems  of  archery,  with  a popinjay  suspended 
from  it,  bearing  the  date  of  the  17th  century, 
evidently  belonging  to  some  distinguished 
archery  society. 

Consumption  of  Smoke  at  Man- 
chester.— The  result  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  for  purifying  Manchester  from  smoke 
appears  to  be  most  satisfactory.  One  of  the 
council  reports,  among  other  particulars,  that 
he  lately  waited  on  Mr.  Hugh  Beaver,  and 
ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  coal  formerly 
used  in  his  manufactory  was  seventy-eight  tons 
per  week,  whilst  a weekly  saving  is  now  effected 
of  twenty-eight  tons.  “ I visited  Messrs. 
George  Clarke  and  Sons’  manufactory,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Howarth,  “ and  they  told  me  the 
saving  they  effected  was  upwards  of  forty  tons 
pur  week  : they  formerly  used  140, — now  less 
than  100.  They  have  expended  upwards  of 
1,200/.  on  new  boilers  to  abate  the  smoke 
nuisance,  and  they  expect  the  outlay  will  be 
repaid  by  the  saving  of  coal  effected,  in  a year 
and  a half.  I asked  them,”  continued  Mr. 
Howarth,  “ if  they  did  not  thank  us  for  en- 
forcing the  system  ? The  reply  from  Mr. 
Clarke  was,  ‘ Undoubtedly ; and  I wish  you 
would  enforce  it  more  strictly  upon  our 
neighbours : it  would  save  no  trifle  in  the 
cleaning  of  windows,  as  well  as  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  health.’  ” 

A Monolith  for  the  late  George 
Stephenson. — According  to  the  Derby  Mer- 
cury, Mr.  James  Trubshaw,  architect,  has 
under  his  consideration  at  the  present  moment 
the  project  of  erecting  a monument  to  George 
Stephenson,  in  one  single  stone,  which  would 
be  several  feet  longer  than  Cleopatra’s  needle. 
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Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— The  ordinary  monthly  court  was  held  on  Fri- 
day 1st  inst.  Amongst  new  works  ordered  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Forster  were  110 
feet  of  12-inch  pipe  sewer  in  Cardigan-street 
(district  rate),  at  an  expense  of  15/.;  70  feet 
of  15-inch  pipe  sewer  in  Gloucester-place, 
17/.  10s.;  trapping  gullies  in  Clifton-road,  &c., 
at  an  expense  to  the  district  of  14s.  6d.  each. 
Mr.  Forster  also  suggested,  in  order  at  once 
permanently  and  satisfactorily  to  drain  the 
whole  of  St.  James’s  parish,  that  the  following 
extensive  works  should  be  carried  out : — First, 
at  the  expense  of  the  district,  being  re-con- 
structions : — 


2,194  feat  J brick  sewer,  3 feet  9 inches  by  2 feet  £ s.  d- 
3 inches,  in  Queen-street,  Great  Windmill- 

street,  Marshall-street,  ami  Tyler-street 1,012  17  0 

70  feet  do.  do.  in  Broad-street 32  7 C 

490  foot  do.  do.  in  Great  Pultcney- 

streot  220  12  6 

860  foot  do.  do.  along  King-street  to 

Argyle-strect 354  15  0 

200  feet  do.  do.  in  Warwick-streot...  82  10  0 

320  foot  do.  do.  in  Argyle-plaeo 132  0 0 

4-10  foot  do.  do.  inArgyle-street 181  10  0 

250  feet  do.  do.  in  Blenheim-street  93  15  0 

260  feet  do.  do.  in  Marlborough- 

mews  91  0 0 

500  feet  do.  do.  in  Brewer-street  ...  231  2 6 

ICO  feet  do.  do.  in  Silver-street (iti  0 0 

1 (X)  feet  12-iuch  pipe  sower  in  Blenheim-street  25  0 0 

150  feet  do.  in  Blenheim-mews  37  10  0 

200  feet  do.  in  Queen-street 50  0 0 

125  feet  do.  in  Nag's  Head-yard  31  5 0 

230  feet  do.  in  Smith’s-yard  and 

court  69  0 0 

280  feet  do.  inWelliugton-mcws  70  0 0 

220  feet  do.  in  Dufour’s-place...  06  0 0 

190  feet  do.  in  Cross-street 78  7 0 

200  foot  do.  in  Cross-court  and 

South-row  50  0 0 

200  feet  do.  iu  West-street 50  0 0 


Total  cost,  3,031/.  12s.  And  secondly,  the 
expense  to  he  defrayed  by  a special  sewers’ 
rate,  the  streets  and  places  where  the  wotks 
were  to  be  executed  not  being  co-extensive 
with  any  separate  sewerage  district : — 


210  feet  of  5 brick  sewer,  3 feet  9 inches  by 

2 feet  3 inches,  in  Brewer-street  Ill  0 0 

170  feet  do.  and  100  feet  of  12-inch  pipe  sewer 

in  Silver-street  100  2 6 

290  feet  of  12-inch  pipe  sower  in  Golden-square  72  10  0 
90  feet  do.  „ in  Sherrard-plaee  22  10  0 

90  feet  do.  ,,  inGoorge-passago  22  10  0 

80  feet  do.  „ in  Marlborough- 

court  20  0 0 

80  feet  do.  „ in  Lowndes’-court  20  0 0 

120  feet  do.  „ in  Pew's-place  ...  30  0 0 

190  feet  do.  „ in  Little  Marl- 

borough-strcct  47  10  0 


Total  cost,  446/.  2s.  Cd.  Total  quantity  of  brick  sewer, 
6,059  feet,  and  of  pipe  sewer,  2,933  feet. 

The  Court  agreed  that  owing  to  the  great 
magnitude  of  these  works,  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  report  should  stand  as  a 
notice  for  next  meeting,  as  it  was  not  desirable 
to  undertake  such  works  without  letting  the 
public  know  what  they  were  about. 

Omnibus  Improvements. — Among  the 
applications  for  space  in  the  great  House  of 
Industry,  is  one  for  a working  model  of  a new 
system  of  propulsion,  which  dispenses  with 
the  locomotive  and  its  noise  and  smoke,  and 
which  the  patentee,  along  with  the  British 
Inventors’  Protecting  Company,  propose  to 
apply  to  the  omnibus  traffic  of  the  metropolis 
and  other  large  cities,  in  such  a manner  as  not 
to  cause  any  interruption  to  ordinary  street 
traffic.  A working  model  has  been  exhibited 

in  the  Polytechnic  Institution. Mr.  C.  J. 

Pownall,  of  Addison-road,  Kensington,  has 
patented  an  omnibus  tell-tale,  for  registering 
the  number  of  passengers  who  enter  the 
vehicle.  An  elastic  step  is  pressed  down  by 
the  foot  of  the  'passenger  in  getting  up,  and 
completes  an  electro-magnetic  circuit  in  a con- 
cealed apparatus,  which  registers  each  full  de- 
pression of  the  step.  The  idea  is  no  doubt 
ingenious  enough,  but  we  doubt  its  working 
well  in  every-day  use.  The  moment  any  one 
puts  his  foot  upon  the  step  and  registers  his 
number,  either  he  is  in  for  it  or  the  conductor 
is  so,  and  it  is  hut  too  easy  to  guess  the  result 
of  such  a “registration”  on  the  temper  and 
the  tongue  of  either,  when  “ the  wrong  omni- 
bus ” happens  in  a hurry  to  be  even  moment- 
arily stepped  on. 

Chancery-lane. — It  appears  to  be  not 
only  possible,  but  probable,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  said,  the  present  singular 
opportunity  of  converting  this  lane  into  a 
double  wheel-way  throughout,  by  widening 
the  Holborn  end  of  it,  at  the  eastern  corner, 
recently  laid  open,  is  to  be  neglected  and  lost, 
akhough  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  worthily  ex- 
erted  himself  while  cold  water  was  being  cast 
at  all  hands  on  his  endeavours,  has  managed  to 
reduce  the  whole  estimated  cost  of  the  mea- 
sure to  2,000/.,  of  which  the  Paving  Commis- 


sioners are  still  willing  to  pay  750/.  Why,  a 
tablet  of  marble  commemorative  of  the  donor’s 
liberality,  and  planted  in  the  corner  wall  of 
Lord  Radnor’s  premises  at  the  head  of  the 
lane,  would  be  itself  well  worth  the  whole 
amount.  What  think  you,  my  Lord  Radnor  ? 
As  the  ground  landlord  of  so  much  valuable 
property  in  that  precise  locality,  your  lordship 
will  not  object,  we  hope,  to  the  erection  of 
such  a tablet, — even  to  your  own  honour  and 
glory.  It  would  he  almost  a pity  to  allow  the 
Paving  Commission  of  the  public,  to  have  any 
place  in  an  inscription  so  perpetually  exciting 
to  the  public  gratitude  for  a private  bene- 
faction. 

White  Zinc. — Mr.  E.  Protheroe,  of  Austin- 
friars,  has  taken  out  a patent  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  zinc  oxide  for  paint. 
He  claims,  amongst  others,  an  arrangement  of 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace, in  which  the  zinc  is  melted,  and  two  re- 
torts, in  communication  with  each  other,  into 
which  the  metal  flows ; so  that  a constant 
clean  surface  of  melted  zinc  is  kept  submitted 
to  the  action  of  currents  of  atmospheric  air. 
The  lighter  portions  of  the  oxide  pass  up  a 
shaft,  and,  by  a current  of  steam,  to  the  con- 
densing chambers,  the  air  passing  off  through 
suitable  chimneys.  Bleaching  the  light  oxide 
by  means  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
or  acetic  acid,  and  combining  the  same,  to 
facilitate  its  drying,  with  umber,  dissolved  in 
muriatic  acid  over  a fire,  concentrated  to  the 
consistence  of  butter  or  honey,  and  mixed 
with  resin,  are  also  amongst  his  claims. 

A Large  Mountain  of  Quick-lime! — 
A singular  and  important  discovery,  it  is  said, 
has  been  made  at  Applecross,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland.  A large  mountain  called 
Tore  More,  on  being  accidentally  excavated, 
presents  a substratum  of  pure  lime,  within 
five  feet  of  the  surface;  and  it  is  ascertained 
beyond  a doubt  that  the  whole  mountain,  ex- 
cept an  average  surface  of  twenty  feet,  consists 
of  lime  fit  for  the  field  or  the  mason.  The  hill 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  a stupendous 
limestone  rock,  submitted  to  the  influence  of 
immense  heat.  On  the  summit  are  found 
traces  of  volcanic  origin. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  first  meeting  for 
the  coming  session  will  take  place  on  the  13th, 
when  Mr.  Paxton  will  read  a paper  on  the 
building  in  the  park.  On  the  20th,  an  exhi- 
bition will  open  of  articles  patented  anil  regis- 
tered during  the  last  eighteen  months,  with 
the  view  of  practically  showing  the  state  and 
progress  of  invention  during  that  period. 
This  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a series  of 
annual  exhibitions,  each  of  which  will  open 
the  sessions  of  the  society,  and  will  embrace 
all  the  inventions  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  idea  appears  to  be  a good  one. 

Allman’s  Voltaic  Light.  — Mr.  All- 
man’s patent  light,  it  is  said,  has  obviated  the 
objections  which  it  was  ultimately  fully  ad- 
mitted that  we  were  right  in  making  as  to 
former  attempts,  at  a time  when  all  were 
assured  that  gas  was  about  to  he  extinguished. 
A trial  of  this  new  endeavour  for  several  hours 
has  been  made  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
which  we  understand  was  very  successful.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  it  ourselves.  One  great 
point  said  to  he  gained  is  the  mobility  of  the 
electrode  by  the  electric  current,  according  to 
its  own  requirements,  without  any  special  me- 
chanism : another  is,  the  obtainment,  by  these 
and  other  means,  of  a steady  and  continuous 
light. 

The  Royal  Academy. — As  we  fully  an- 
ticipated, Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  has  been  placed 
in  the  Presidential  Chair.  This,  we  suppose, 
will  remove  Mr.  E.  from  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  and  be  a loss  to 
him  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view.  A vacancy 
in  the  list  of  Associates  was  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hook. 

Decoration  at  Drury-lane  Theatre. 
— The  decoration  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  by 
Mr.  Fred.  Gye,  for  the  ball  on  Thursday  night, 
and  which  we  suppose  will  remain  for  the 
coming  series  of  concerts,  is  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful, offering  a striking  contrast  to  the 
melancholy  failure  in  this  respect  at  another 
house  for  the  “ National  Concerts.”  * The 
stage  is  lined  with  white,  powdered  with  roses 


* In  consequence,  apparently,  of  our  observations  on 
the  latter, ^thoy  have  been  trying  to  improve  the  wooden 
“ scallops"  to  the  boxes,  and’ the  undertaker’s  escutcheons 
at  the  back ; but  nothing  can  be  done  with  them. 
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in  gilt  wreaths  ; the  chandeliers  are  carried  l| 
by  wreaths  of  roses,  and  statues  of  the  “ Nine”  'I 
are  cleverly  disposed  against  back-grounds  of  : 
pink-shaded  gauze  flags.  The  fronts  of  all  | 
the  boxes  have  cream-coloured  hangings  with  I 
swags  of  artificial  flowers  : the  effect  of  the  I 
whole  most  summery  and  pleasant.  The 
glass  curtain,  which  we  once  described,  has 
been  brought  back  and  added  to ; it  includes 
now,  according  to  a calculation,  as  nearly  as  j 
may  be,  90,000  glass  drops. 

Sale  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  Estate,  i 
— This  property  was  divided  into  three  lots,  J 
The  first  comprised  the  Abbey,  which  had  cost  t 
8,000/.  in  its  erection ; the  ancient  ruins,  and 
about  forty  acres  of  rich  land.  The  first  offer  I 
was  7,000/. : the  lot  was  sold  for  10,000/.  The  | 
next  lot  consisted  of  a residence  let  at  40/.  a 
year,  and  an  acre  of  ground  attached  : these  | 
went  for  1,150/.  The  estate  was  purchased  by  j 
Mr.  H.  Danby  Seymour,  M.P.  for  Poole.  The  ; 
chancel  was  to  be  sold  to  that  gentleman  by  : 
private  contract. 

Bell  Turrets  for  Burglarious  Times. 

— A correspondent,  R.  M.,  suggests  that  the  f 
proprietor  of  every  lone  house  should  have  a 
large  bell  hung  conspicuously  on  the  top  of  f 
his  house,  with  cords  communicating  with  two  [ 
or  three  of  the  principal  bed-rooms,  so  that  i 
upon  hearing  thieves  in  the  house  alarm  may  ; 
be  given  to  the  whole  village.  The  fact  of  its  j 
being  there  would  in  all  probability  be  a pre-  [ 
ventive  to  an  attempt.  The  turret  bell  is  an 
old  plan,  but  at  present  almost  out  of  use.  | 
Architecturally  it  makes  a nice  feature.  We  [ 
have  had  several  inquiries  as  to  modes  of  | 
securing  particular  houses  from  thieves,  hut  | 
must  leave  it  to  the  individual  advisers  of  the  [ 
parties  in  question.  Iron  plating  in  panels  of 
doors  and  window  shutters,  bars  from  side  to 
side,  and  small  dogs,  are  efficacious. 

Tanks  for  Cattle. — A correspondent 
suggests  that  railway  directors  ought  to  have 
water  tanks  prepared  at  their  respective  depots 
for  the  cattle  sent  to  town  by  rail,  as  the  pro- 
truding tongues,  and  other  revolting  and  even 
alarming  symptoms  of  thirst  displayed  by  the 
poor  brutes,  but  too  plainly  bespeak  the  want 
of  such  accommodation,  which  is  all  the  more 
urgent  that,  strange  to  say,  there  is  none  even 
at  Smithfield.  The  suggestion  has  been  re- 
peatedly, but  it  is  painful  to  think  how  use- 
lessly, urged  in  these  columns. 

Plan  of  the  Building  in  Hyde 
Park. — Mr.  Wyld,  with  his  usual  promptitude, 
has  had  a penny  plan  of  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing prepared  for  the  million. 

Draining  at  Haarlem.  — A report 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  Holland  states 
the  successful  progress  of  the  works  for  lay- 
ing dry  the  Haarlem  Meer.  The  advances 
made  amount  to  606,000/.,  and  a further  sum 
of  160,000/.  is  to  be  raised,  of  which  the  ex- 
penditure of  100,000/.  can  be  spread  over 
several  years.  It  is  expected  the  whole  under- 
taking will  be  completed  in  1854. 

The  Regent’s  Park. — It  is  understood 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
have  at  length  determined  that  this  park  shall 
be  properly  drained,  and  Mr.  Fulton,  engineer, 
has  been  instructed  to  report  as  to  the  practi-  ,3 
cability  and  expense  of  such  an  undertaking. 

New  Survey  of  Cannington  Parish. 

— Mr.  Ilawkes,  of  Williton,  has  been  appointed 
to  make  the  new  survey  of  the  parish  of  Can- 
nington. He  is  to  receive  52  guineas  for  his 
services. 

Malvern  Abbey  Church. — At  Great 
Malvern  Abbey  Church,  a new  organ, 
built  for  the  church,  was  opened  on  the 
24th  ult.  Various  works  have  been  going  on 
in  this  interesting  old  building  for  some  time 
past, — unfortunately,  however,  not  under  pro- 
fessional direction.  The  same  zeal  which  has 
been  displayed  here  in  doing  mischief,  would, 
under  proper  advice,  have  effected  much 
good. 


TENDERS 

For  tho  Sunderland  Baths  and  Wash-IIouses,  Mr. Oliver, 
architect.  The  following  tenders  for  engineering  havo 
been  received : — 

Glaholm  und  Son,  Newcastle  JC780  0 0 

Gluholm,  Suuderland 780  0 0 

M ight  and  Son 760  0 0 

Lamb,  Sunderland  760  0 0 | 

Watson,  Newcastle 706  0 0 

Clark,  Monkwcarmouth  (Accepted)  ...  704  0 0 

Tho  engineering  work  includes  1 large  boiler,  I hot  and 
1 rold  water  cistern,  12  zinc  baths,  4 shower-baths,  2 va- 
pour baths,  hot  water  and  steam  fittings  to  34  wash-tubs, 
drying  closet  with  34  horses,  heating-plate,  ventilators, 
3 self-acting  water-closets,  pipes,  &c. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Capt.  N.”  (Wc  were  unable  to  give  more  space  to  the 
subject.  As  to  the  project,  the  object  to  be  gained  seems 
to  justify  some  risk). 

“ Competition,”  “T.  H.,”  “ J.  H.,”  “Artifox,”  “Constant 
Subscriber  ” (double  windows  are  useful  to  keep  out  sound, 
snd  to  preserve  warmth  ; there  would  bo  less  condensation 
with  them  than  without),"  F.  A..”  “ P.  B.,”  “ Pupillus” 
(the  window  in  question  is  probably  not  original),  “ J.  J. 
L„”  “ E.  W.  G.,”  “ X.  Y.  Z.”  (If  treated  in  the  proper 
spirit  they  would  serve,  not  otherwise),  “T.  J.,”  “J.  W.,” 
“W.  B.C.,”“R.  K.”  (received),  “ J.  T.  N.,"  “LadyB.,” 
“Chemicus,”  "S.W.,"  "W.C.  S.,”  “O&A.,”  “C.H.”  (the 
matter  has  gone  by,  we  cannot  return  to  it),  “ Thrapston 
Exchange  ” (we  are  asked  to  say  that  the  name  of 
the  builder  was  Mr.  John  Eaton,  not  Mr.  George  Eaton  as 
stated),  ‘‘ W.  A.”  (view  Bhall  be  engraved,  if  not  sent 
elsewhere),  «"p.  C.  T.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
°r  fiQd  addresses. 

NOTICE — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
Bhouhl  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editoh,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

UNIVERSAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICES. 

—Advertisements  are  inserted  in  all  the  London  nud 
Countrv  Newspapers,  and  every  paper  published  in  France,  Gor- 
man.v.  Italy,  Spain,  America,  and  the  whole  continent,  of  Europe, 
and  the  papers  supplied  at  WILLIAM  THOMAS'S  Universal 
Advertising  and  Newspaper  Offices,  11)  to  Cl.  Catherine-strcet, 
Strand. — Private  correspondence  and  commercial  and  legal  docu- 
ments translated  in  all  languages. 

OYAL  ARMS  in  WOOD,  STONE,  or 

IRON,  WANTED  for  a SHOP  FRONT,  from  3 to  4 feet 
in  length.  Lowest  price,  Ac,,  to  be  sent  to  DIXONS’and  TOOKE, 
28,  Ely-place,  London. 


LIGHTERAGE.— To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  othera,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  numher  of  Rarges.  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIOIITERAOE  at  prices  that  defy  compo 
tition.— CIIA  1!  1. MS  STRUTT' >N.  31.  Commercial-road.  Lambeth  - 

Lead  works,  iiammkrsmitit.— 

F.  CLARK  and  SON,  Lead.  Glass.  Oil,  and  Colour  Mer- 
chants, beg  to  inform  plumhers.  builders,  tee...  that  tlicir  present 
easii  price  for  sheet-lead  and  pipe,  delivered  free  to  any  part  of 
London,  is  18L  per  ton.  Ditto,  ditto,  in  exchange,  21. 10s.  per  ditto. 


N 


OTICES  of  SEPULCHRAL  MONU- 

MENTS  in  ENGLISH  CHURCHES,  with  illustrations. 
By  W.  HASTINGS  KELKE. 

8vo.,  3s.  Gd. 

London  : C.  COX. 


TVTEWS ! NEWS ! NEWS  ! — The  best, 

1 « cheapest,  and  laveest  Newspaper  in  the  world,— LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPERoontnins  sixty  large  columns 
of  tho  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Salisbury-square.  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


THE  EXPOSITOR,  with  25  Engravings, 

No.  2.  Nov.*!i,  contains— The  Great  Globe— the  Great  Build- 
ing— Royal  Commissioners— Money  for  the  Building,  and  how  it 
may  lie  got— How  the  Uritannia-bridgc  was  built—  Birmingham 
Marl  Quarry  and  Brickmnking.  with  numerous  Illustrations — 
Liverpool  Letter — German  Intelligence— Canadian  Intelligence — 
Patents— Becker's  Self-acting  Siding  Stop— Thomson  and  Elms’s 
Firewood  Cutting  Machine— List  of  Registered  Designs  and  Pa- 
tents, and  all  the  latest  intelligence  as  to  the  Great  Exhibition.— 
Price  ;j,i  . stamped,  4d.— J.  CLAYTON,  Jun.,  205,  Strand  ; and  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Exhibition  of  the  works  of 

INDUSTRY  of  all  NATIONS.  1851.— Messrs.  DAY  and 
SON.  Lithographers  tothe'Queen.  beg  to  announce  the  publication 
of  a large  and  beautifully  executed  Print,  in  Trchle-tinted  Litho- 
graphy. of  the  GREAT  BUILDING  for  the  EXHIBITION  of 
1851.  Size.  38  in.  by  13  in.  On  paper.  45  in.  by  22  in.  The  View  is 
Lithographed  from  Drawings  made  hv  Messrs.  DAY  and  SON,  for 
Messrs.  FOX.  HENDERSON,  and  Co.,  the  contractors  for  the 
building  ; and  is  an  ideutical  copy  of  the  presentation  proofs  issued 
by  those  gentlemen. 

Price,  in  Treble-tinted  Lithography  £0  7 1 

Coloured  like  the  original  drawings  0 15  0 

Packed  in  Case  for  Travelling,  in  either  state,  Is.  extra. 

To  secure  early  impressions,  orders  should  he  immediately  scut 
to  Messrs  DAY  and  SON,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  17.  Gate- 
street,  Liucoln's-Inn  fields,  London,  where  the  prints  may  he 

Mr.  brees’s  survey  office.— 

PATENTS  and  REGISTRATION  of  DESIGNS.— 
Conducted  hv  Mr.  S.  C.  BREES,  Author  of  “Railway  Practice.” 
formerly  of  the  Birmingham  and  reccnt.lv  of  the  East  Indian  Rail- 
wavs  ; late  Principal  Engineer  to  the  New  Zealand  Company.  Re- 
ports, plans,  and  drawings  of  every  description  executed,  and  on 
reasonable  terms. 

Urofessional  Works  piihlished  at.  the  Survey  Office. 

STUDENTS’  GUIDE  to  the  LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINE,  with  Seventv-two  Copper-plates.  The  cheapest  and  best, 
elementary  book  on  the  subject.  Published  at  11.  15s.,  reduced 

t0  SURVEYING  and  LEVELLING.  10s.  Gd. 

onlv.  No  young  man  connected  with  land  or  surveying  should  he 
Without  this  teyt-hook. 

HODGE’S  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  of 

the  EXPANSIVE  STEAM-ENGINE.— Published  at  31.  3s.,  re- 
duced to  Os  fid.  A few  copies  nnlv  left.  Invaluable. 

RAILWAY  PRACTICE. — Pour  Series.  10/.  10s. 

A few  sets  fromMr.  William’s  sale,  cheap.  A magnificent  collection 

0 RURAl'aRCHITECTURE.— Imitation  draw- 

ings,  Italian  (modern).  11.  Is.  plain,  21.  2s.  coloured.  Just  the  de- 
signs for  builders. 

Published  by  S.  C.  BREES,  at  the  Survey  Office.  393,  Strand. 


Just  puhlislied.  price  7s.  fid. 

Hydraulic  tables.  (Revised 

Edition.)  PRACTICAL  TABLES  TG  FACILITATE 
I HYDRAULIC  AND  OTHER  OALOUL \TIONS. 

Bv  NATHANIEL  BEARDMORE. 

Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Ac.,  Ac. 
Contexts  Tables  for  the  Discharge  of  Water  through  Sluices 
r from  Tanks,  Reservoirs,  and  Vertical  Pipes,  head  '02  to  250  feet— 
i over  Weirs,  depth  'O’  to  3 feet — Mean  Surface  and  Bottom  Vcloci- 
i ties  of  Rivers  and  Tidal  Estuaries,  5 to  S.W  feet  per  minute— Dis- 
! charge  of  Pipes  and  Culverts,  universal  Table— Arterial  Drains 
land  other  Cuts,  from  IS  inches  to  ?8  feet,  in  depth,  with  Bottom 
\ Widths  from  3 to  1.200  feet— Theoretic  Head  required  for  passing 
« bends  at  various  velocities — Value  of  Water  in  Horse  Power  for 
i one  foot  of  fall,  and  Application  to  Mills— Tables  of  Expenditure 
I of  Water.  Population,  and  proportional  Drainage  Areas— Flood 
i Discharges,  and  Mean  dit’o  for  various  Rainfalls— ^ Weight  per 
: yard,  and  safe  Head  of  Water— Iron  Pines— Safe  Load  of  Reams, 

: fi  to  30  inches  in  depth,  with  proportional  bottom  Flnnches— Tables 
i!  of  Weight,  of  Iron  and  other  Metals,  with  properties  of  various  ma- 
terials—Useful  Weights  and  Measures— Velocities— Gradients— 
’•  Comparative  Measures,  Feet  and  Chains— Tables  for  Marine  Sur- 
veying—Mountain  Barometer— Equivalent,  Pressures  of  Mercury 
i arid  Water.  Concluded  with  Tables  of  the  Areas  and  Circum- 
V ferenee  of  Circles— Powers  and  Root?— and  Short  Tables  of  Lo- 
.•garithms. 

The  whole  in  a clear  and  condensed  form  for  easy  reference  by 
■i  practical  men,  and  for  every  day  use,  chiefly  in  the  Hydraulic 
R Branches  of  Engineering ; preceded  by  a description  of  each  Table, 
is  with  method  of  use 

Printed  and  published  hv  WATERLOW  and  SONS.  Parlia- 
m ment-street.  Westminster ; WEALE,  59,  High  Holbom  ; and  may 
K be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Ootobcr,  1830. 


GREEN’S  REGISTERED 

WIND-GUARD,  with  shield,  is  a cure  for 
those  chimneys  which  smoke  by  the  wind,  called 
down  draft.  It  has  no  moveable  ports,  and  can  he 
cleansed  by  the  common  sweeping  machine.  Price, 
from  10s.  to  15s.— Apply  to  J.  GREEN.  3,  Vittoria- 
place,  Eustou-square,  London.— N.B.  Can  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 


VENTILATION— PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  singlepulley  from  Gs.  each;  with  leading  pulley,  from  6s.  fid. 

These  Ventilators  nre  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quautity  of 
air  may  he  admitted  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment 
without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants  : and  as 
placed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  nut  impeded 


r'te 


ly  of  fresli  nir  is  most  required.  

Manufacturers.  19G,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Uniou-street, 
Borough ; and  of  all  respectable  ironmongers,  builders,  Ac. 


>R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CHIMNEY  VALVE. 


apartments 

generally. 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES— SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

First  sue,  11  by  8.  Second  size.  16 

Plafn  Iron  Valve 6 o 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 0 

Japanned,  white  witii  Gold  lines  11  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis-work 17  0 

Brass  Front,  lacqd.  or  bronzed  . . 13  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis  work 19  0 : 

Ventilators  of  any  description  made  to  order. 

Manufactured  by  HART  and  SONS.  53.  54.  55.  Wyeh-st 
Strand,  London.-  Post-office  orders  payable  at  282.  Strand. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS-. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares.  Market 
Places.  Roads.  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure,  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cnst  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  63.  Dorset-street),  removed 
to  the  new  Factory.  Whitefriars-strect.  Fleet-street. 


■^yARNER’S  PATENT 

COUNTER  BEER-ENGINE 
is  simple  in  construction,  compact  in  form, 
durable,  and  of  moderate  cost ; it  is  recom- 
mended for  the  use  of  Wine  and  Spirit 
Merchants,  Brewers.  Hotel  Keeners,  Railway 
Stations,  Ac.,  for  raising  Beer.  Porter,  Cider, 
and  other  liquors ; also  for  Dwelling-houses, 
for  raising  Water  to  Woshhand-stands,  But- 
lers’ Sinks,  Ac. 

LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS  AND 
GARDEN  ENGINES 
are  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 

WARNER'S  PATENT  TINNED  LEAD 
PIPE,  which  resists  the  action  of  acids,  is 
recommended  for  beer-engines. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  trade  by 
the  patentees.  JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS, 
8,  Crescent,  Jewiu-street,  London. 

May  he  had  of  all  Plumbers. 


GUTTA  PEllCHA  TUBING.— May  be 

buried  for  years,  without  injury,  and  it  is  therefore 
valuable  for  conveying  water,  chemicals,  Ac.  It  is  peculiarly 
valuable  for  liquid  manure,  drain,  and  soil  pipes.  Being  a non- 
conductor. it  is  not  aflected  by  the  frost  of  winter  or  drought  of 
like  metal  or  leather.  Its  strengtli  is  extraordinary  ; the 


made.  As  a conductor  of  sound  it  is  most  valuable  for  conveying 
messages  in  lieu  of  bells.  Every  variety  of  articles  manufactured 
by  the  Gutta  Perclia  Company,  Patentees,  18,  Wharf-road,  City- 
road,  Loudon  ; andjsold  by  their  wholesale  dealers. 

"PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- RUB 

BER  TUBING,  for  gas-fittings,  chemical  pi 
no  i i si  i,'s  r.vivr'  luvenei,’  a 


..  , fire- 

engines,  Ac.— JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK.  Sole  .Manufacturer 
land  Licensee),  GOSWK  LL-M  EWS.  GOSW  E LL-ltUA  1>.  LON  DON . 
—James  Lync  Hancock  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Engineers,  and  i lie  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized 
India-Rubber  Tubing,  which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8  inch 
bore  and  upwards,  in  lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  and  of  various 
strengths,  suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  Vul- 
canized Hose  for  fire-engines,  liquid  manure,  and  for  conveying 
hot  water  to  baths  in  dwelling-houses,  manufactured,  to  resist 
great  pressures,  of  any  length  and  size  to  order.  The  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  Vulcanized  India-rubber  Tubing  arc,  its  uniform 
flexibility,  in  all  temperatures  resisting  hot  water,  acids,  gases,  and 
grease,  iii  various  degrees,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
manufactured,  and  its  not  requiring  anv  oil  or  dressing  from 
remaining  out  of  use. — Testimonials  may  he  had  on  application  to 
the  Manufactory.— N.B.  Vulcanized  Washers  and  Sheet  Rubber 
for  steam  and  hot  waterpipes,  and  Packings  for  pistons  and  gland- 
boxes  of  steam-engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 


HUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT— ANNOUNCEMENT. 

For  MARINE  USES,  it  possesses  the  following  advantages:— 
It  is  whiter  than  any  other  Paint,  and  retains  this  whiteness  for 
years,  unaffected  bv  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
The  White  Paint  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  be  as  white  as  the  year  before,  when  newly 
painted.  Under  these  and  other  circumstances,  when  every  other 
paint  hitherto  known  and  tried  lias  failed,  the  "White  Zinc 
Paint”  lias  preserved  the  fastness  of  its  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 
of  its  galvanic  action  on  iron,  it  enters  the  pores,  and  forms  an 
amalgam  of  the  two  metals,  which  protects  the  iron  from  rust, 
decay,  or  incrustation. 

For  the  GENERAL  PURPOSES  of  the  decorative  painter,  the 
"White  Zinc  Paint”  lias  been  found  unparalleled  in  whiteness, 
clearness  of  colour,  durability,  and  beauty  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing  equal  to  the  finest  coach  panelling. 

For  SANITARY  PURPOSES  the  "White  Zinc  Paint”  is  valu- 
able, not  only  from  its  being  totally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  health,  but  from  its  combining  chemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases 
have  prevailed  ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  with  it  are  at  once 
disinfected.  Paralysis  and  Painters’  Cholic  are  avoided  by  its  use, 
ns  well  as  similar  results  to  the  occupants  of  newly  painted  rooms. 
Apartmcn's  may  be  immediately  occupied,  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution.  It  becomes 
cheaper  than  common  paint,  from  its  spreading  over  a much  larger 
surface.  2 cwt.  of  this  paint  covers  as  much  as  is  usually  covered 
bv  3 cwt  of  white  lend.  Each  cask  is  stamped  with  the  narao 
“ Hubbuck-London— Patent,”  as  the  style  of  the  Manufacturers. 


ALBERT  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COM- 

PAN  Y.— Established  1838.  No.  11,  Watcrloo-placc,  Poll- 

malL 

1.  Members  of  Building  Societies  can  insure  in  this  office,  pay- 
ments becoming  due  after  their  death,  thus  saving  their  families 
from  inconvenience  and  loss. 

2.  Business  transacted  in  all  the  branches,  and  for  all  the  objects 
of  Life  Assurance  ; all  the  policies  being  indefeasible,  excepting 
only  iu  cases  of  fraud. 

3.  Immediate,  survivorship,  deferred  annuities  and  endowments 
granted,  and  every  other  mode  of  provision  for  families 


apply  to  HENRY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Actuary  aud  Secretary. 


MARLE  BRICKS,  HAMMERSMITH,  at 

FAULKNER’S  Brickfield.  Blythe-lone,  Uainmcrsniith- 
gate.  Malle  Cutters.  Yellow  Seconds,  Pale  Seconds,  Paviours,  aud 
Pickings.  F.  FAULKNER  begs  to  inform  Builders  he  has  now 
a quautity  of  the  above  superior  Marie  Bricks  sorted,  aud  cau  he 
delivered  to  any  part  of  London.  Grey  Stocks,  Ac. 


WARD  and  Co.,  HONDURAS  WHARF, 

BANKSIDE,  and  JAMAICA  COFFEE-HOUSE,  COUN- 
HILL, LONDON. 

Fire  Bricks,  best.  05s.  per  thousand  ; Stock  Bricks.  27s.  ; Country 
Pat)  Tiles,  cos. ; Plain,  32s.  Oil. ; 12  and  9 in.  Flooring  ditto,  very 
bright  and  red,  Paving,  Crown,  and  Circular  Fire  Bricks.  Stour- 
bridge, Newcastle,  and  Welsh  Bricks;  ditto  Lumps,  Tiles,  Shield- 
guards,  Pattern-goods  ; Clay,  Loam,  Ae.  of  the  best  sort,  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  house;  Sand  Ballast;  Sanitary  Pipes; 
Dutch  and  English  Clinkers;  Suffolk  Facings,  White  and  Hod  ; 
Patent  Malting  Tiles,  Ac.  Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BRICKS. — In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Briekmakcrs  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  oiler  his  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  Citv,  II.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  iu  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 62s.  Gd.  „ 

Pale  Seconds 50s.  „ 

Paviors 42s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  „ 

Marie  Place,  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  freo 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  bciug  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  he  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house, 
floxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
Hoxtou. 

N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  he  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this 
saud.  from  its  not  containing  auy  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


PLATE  GLASS,  CHIMNEY  GLASSES, 

CARVING  and  GILDING.— GEO.  DONNE  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  his  extensive  premises  are  replete  with  every  de- 


tOHO  PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET, 

PATENT  PLATE,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 26,  Soho-square,  aud  George-yard,  Crown-street,  Soho. — 
ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  architects,  builders,  Ac.,  tliat 
he  is  now  supplying  Belgian  Sheet  Glass,  of  large  size  and  very 
good  quality,  at  42?.  the  case  of  200  feet  ('case  included),  ornamental 
glass  of  very  superior  desigus  cut  to  order  from  9d.  per  foot ; and 
that  lie  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
crown,  sheet,  patent  plate,  coloured  and  ornamental  glass,  either  in 
crates,  as  manufactured,  or  cut  to  given  size. 


Band  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  Builders  aud  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  ^qualit)^  and  finish.  ^RO^GII 


ana  lor  glazing,  oi  unnvaueu  quality  uuu  liuisii.  aouuu 

PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass,— size,  86  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
liall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse,  315,  Oxford-street. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  nud  the  Trade  that  lie  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  nud  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  PI  am  and  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  l’LATE-GLASS  from  * inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates.  Ac.  Ac.  White  Lend,  Pnints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  Ae. ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lead  Pine  from  J inch  to  4(  inches  bore;  Solder.  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers’ and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  aud  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating aud  Bee  Glasses —Address,  87.  Bisliopsgnte-strect  Without. 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  1 ">. 


HAS 


WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames, and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Buuhill-row, 

Finsbury  -square. -Well-seasoned 
materials,  superiov  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  4<i0 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  auy  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


N 


OTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

and  PAS  1C.  Sash.  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 
Trade,  beg  to  inform  tlicir  Cus- 
tomers and  the  Public  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


3 

I] 

Decorative  painting.— Mr. 

FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  Ins  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  ins 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  m any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
auy  of  the  Classical,  Mediaeval,  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall.  London. 


Lithographic  and  zincographic 

PRINTING  OFFICE,  27G,  STRAND.  - SWINFORD, 
Brothers,  beg  to  return  thanks  for  the  very  liberal  support  they 
have  met  with  for  the  twelve  years  they  have  been  in  business,  and 
to  assure  their  friends  nud  the  public,  from  their  practical  expe- 
rience of  upwards  of  twenty  years’  standing,  they  are  enabled  to 
execute  Maps,  Plans,  Architectural  nud  Landscape  Drawings,  Show 
Board?,  Law  Forms,  Bill  Heads.  Circular  Letters,  and  every  de 
scription  of  Writing  aud  Drawing  iu  a first-rate  manner,  and 
lower  than  any  other  house  In  Loudon. 


interials.  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 


TO  MASONS. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab 

— The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality 

caul,  Mi.'ir  l\f  n„i,  fn  T.'g  1 1 la  1?  14  I4T  Ui'lir  1 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  9,  1850. 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  &c. 

THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 
nected with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  an  exten- 
sive Manufactory  <>1  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  PLASTER 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  nttention  of  Builder,  and  others  to  the 
very  Bupenor  quality  of  these  articles,  whioh  they  are  prepared  to 
supply  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

WORKS  — Tusoany  Wharf,  Regent’s  Canal,  Kiugsland-road, 
London. 

DEPOTS  — Lee’s  Wharf,  Paddington  ; and  Phconix  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Urey  and  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone,  Plasterers’ll  air,  &c.  &c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS  executed  in  a first- 
rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and  SUN, 
Modellers,  &c.,  43,  Barker-street.  Drurv-lane.  A splendid  assort- 
ment of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Cupi'nls ; Centre  Flowers, 
Dnlluster.i.  Trusses,  ice.  ; Elizabethan  aud  other  Chimney  Shafts. 


CEMENT,  PLASTER,  and  COMPOSI- 
TION ENRICHMENT  MANUFACTORY.  18,  Crown- 
street,  Finshury-square.  London.  — WM.  SMART,  Jun.,  begs  to 
inform  architects,  builders,  and  the  trade  that  he  is  prepared  to 
execute  works  of  any  magnitude  in  first-rate  style  and  finish  at 
very  low  charges.  Architects'  designs  carefully  modelled  and 
truthfully  carried  out,  aud  estimates  given  on  receipt  of  detailed 
drawings.  Ac.  — Win.  SMART.  Jun.,  ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLER  and  0 ltN  A M E N T I ST,  18.  CROWN-STREET, 
FINSBURY,  London.  Established  in  the  family  three-fourths  of 
a century 


colour,  is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  i 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes;  and,  being  anon-absorbent., 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  oover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; 


. . ...  at  their  Manufactory,  ESIIElt-STREET,  near  Millbauk, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz. 

3 inch,  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot 
1 inch,  at  Is.  4d.  „ 


El  NED  MARBLE. — TO  MASONS, 


s,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  a.s  hard  i 
and  may  bo  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 


prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse.  22, 


BUILDERS.  Ac.— NOW  on  SALE,  at.tho  Marble  and 
Wood  Sawing  Mills,  Commercial-road,  Pimlico,  The  largest 
STOCK  iu  London  of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the  fol- 
lowing low  prices  for  Cash  :— 

3 inch Is.  3d.  per  foot  super. 

1 inch  Is.  0d. 

Rawing,  Bd.  per  foot  ■ruper,  fetched  and  delivered  ; Bardilla,  Dove, 
Black,  and  Gold  Statuary,  aud  all  other  Marbles  in  general  use,  in 
slab  and  block,  equally  low. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  aud  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  nt  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

Fi'NTS  from  5 1,  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
s,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 

j used  it,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 

Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  liU  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  bci 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similnrnatu 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  en 
mous  saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ; its  adva 
tapes  therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  oil  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  STEV  ENSnnd  SON.nt  their  Plaster  ami  Cement  Works, 
180.  Drurv-lane,  London  — Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paiut  or  paper  iu  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


.TAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  OOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS.  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES.  Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  aud  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 


and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  or  Veined 
Marble  Chimney-pieces — cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MAKBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON'S  Encaustic  aud  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

a good  Marble  chimney-piece  for 

FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


LEWELYN  and  BANGOR  SLATE 


r|MIE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

-fl-  STUCCO. 


COMPANY.— On  the  Cost  Book  Principle. 

The  Llewelyn  Quarry  is  a part  of  a sett  of  thirty  ncre3  in  the 
parish  of  Llnnllechid,  Carnarvonshire,  at  the  base  of  the  Llewelyn 
mountain,  six  miles  from  the  port  of  Bangor.  A lease  of  which, 
for  twentv-uine  years,  has  been  secured  at  tfie  usual  royalty.  The 
sett  comprises  twelve  acres  of  slafo,  and  about  twenty 


STUCCO. 

No.  4,  Porchcster-tcrracc  North,  Paddington, 
10th  February,  1800. 

Dear  Sirs,— I bave  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of 
n Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  f 
extensive  builder  I have  given  it  many  trials,  nnd  now  beg  . . 
ss  mv  perfect  satisfaction  with  it.  The  house  from  whence  I 
vas  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7t.h  September  last,  not  a brick 
c the  1st  of  June'— that  is  to  say,  iu  tbrei 


tinuation  of  the  great  roofing  slate  formation 


of  surprise  to  the  public  to  Cud  that  a quarry  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Pcnrliyu  Quarry,  whioh  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  move 
has  yielded  a profit  of  upwards  of  80,0001.  per 


one  week  1 1 stuccoed  the  walls  throughout  with 

■red  some,  painted  nnd  marbled  others ; and  the 
as  been  dry  nnd  perfect  from  that  liou 
no  more.— i am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respect  fully. 

WM.  SCANTLEBURY. 
Messrs.  Chaa  Francis  and  Sons,  Nine  Elms. 


whole  work 


TKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 


long  detention  nt  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  nnd  unfit  fi 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Ci 
will  lie  manufactured  in  London,  nnd  thus  . 
in  a fresh  aud  genuine  state,  by  the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS.  Millbank-street.  Westminster. 


. . . should  now 

the  circumstance  is,  however,  thus  accounted  for. 

In  the  valley  nt  the  foot  of  the  Penrylin  Quarry,  close  to  the 
river  Ogwen  nud  the  turnpike-road,  the  course  of  the  slate  has 
been  diverted  from  a straight  line  by  the  uprising  of  a huge  mass 
of  green  stone,  throwing  a portion  of  the  slate  lied  or  lode,  which  is 
here  about  800  yards  wide  to  the  north-west ; this  western  brnneh 
passes  under  the  village  of  Betbcsda,  close  to  which  are  the  Pun- 
draincog  and  Coytmor  Quarries,  now  in  full  operation  ; the  other 
portion  of  the  bed  keeps  its  original  course,  about  north  cast,  and 
dips  under  a lofty  ridge  of  Killns  or  Clay  Slate,  and  has  hitherto 
been  lost  to  the  miner  and  geologist.  It  has.  however,  lately  been 
discovered,  that  on  the  north  side  of  this  Killas  ridge  the  roofing 
Blate  lies  only  about  four  fathoms  below  the  surface.  The  discovery 
was  made  a few  weeks  sinoc  by  sinking  a shaft  about  two-thirds 
down  the  slope  of  the  ridge  or  mountain,  below  which  poi 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

bv  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  nil  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  lias  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  docs  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
* — 1 “ ' • nd  to  one  of  cement,  ami  i i>r"\v.i  in- 


sufficient fall  for  the  deposit  of  waste,  aud  every  facility  for 
working  a quarry  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  slate  is  of  the  finest 
quality  and  cob 


In  three  months  sufficient  Slate  Rock  may  be  cleared  of  the 
. rer-lying  Killas  to  supply  from  50  to  100  quarrymeu  nnd  Dressers, 
nnd  a further  extent  of  ground  progressively  opened.  The  slate 
raised  at  the  Llanbcris  nud  Penrliyn  Quarries  leaves  a profit  of  nt 
least  100  per  cent,  on  the  labour  cost;  nud  this  Quarry  when 
opened,  if  worked  with  skill  nud  energy,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally 
profitable.  This  important  discovery  it  is  now  proposed  to  work 
out  by  a Company  in  0,000  Shares  of  -if.  each  ; Deposit  If.  per  Share 
la  portion  of  which  lias  already  been  taken).  It  is  estimated  that 
20.0001  may  ultimately  be  required  to  develope  the  resources  of  this 
extensive  aud  valuable  sett ; but.  in  accordance  with  the  cost  book 
principle,  no  call  can  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  a majority 
of  the  shareholder'.  For  the  remaining  Shares  and  Prospectus 
application  to  lie  made  to  Mr.  T.  Uzielli,  Broker,  75,  Old  Broad- 
street,  and  to  the  Office  of  the  Company,  7,  Lotliburv. 

S.  .J.  MOSTYN,  Sec. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sent  on  application  (post  paid)  being  made,  nud  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


F'HE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 


Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  neads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Rnilwnv  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— M AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  arc  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postago 
stamps.  Ci  .terns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  nnd  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 49  and  50,  Upper  Belgrave-placc. 


1WARICET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

iTi  BASIN.  - MARTIN  aud  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 


tion  of  Builders.  Masons,  aud  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
iork,  and  Derby  Stone;  also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  &c..  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  &c.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Nnrthen’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons.  &c..ahvavs  on  hand.  Mortar.  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stun,  tic.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


B 


ATH  STONE.  — RANDELL  and 


.— d WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  L-  .. 

inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  &c.,  that  a large  assort- 
mentofthc  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
SJONE  will  always  he  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station, Paddington.  Orders  willulso  ' ' ' 

at  Market  Wharf,  Regcnt's-park  Basin. 


il  also  be  received 


BATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

Railway  Station.  Paddington.-EDWARD  FLUESTER 
respectfully  informs  Builders.  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  Box-liill  Ground  Stone,  Corshnmdowu, 
Goombedown,  and  Farleiglulown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  aud  at 
the  lowest  prices.  Painswick  Stone  iu  blocks  nnd  slabs  of  any 
thickness  always  on  hand.— N.B.  Stone  and  other  goods  lauded 


and  carted. 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs,  Caen  (propri^taire  de  CarriSres  a Allemagne), 
otters  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alle- 
mapie,  dehvered  to  vessels  or  waggons  (free  of  expense),  from  the 
depot  at  the  Whitby  aud  Scotch  Wharf,  14,  Fore-street,  Limcliouse. 
Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities. — Cargoes  shipped  to  order, 
from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  the  coast.— Apply  to  P.  FOUCAR  D.  at  the 
Office,  39,  Stoney-strcet,  Borough  Market ; or  to  Mr.  S.  WEBSTER. 

11  'e.  'v.l'5F.r-  T Sam  Pics  to  be  seeu,  and  references  to  be  had,  at 
Mr.  MARSH’S,  No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  near  the  Mansion  House. 


Taylor  and  co.’s  ••  euston  ” pave- 

MENT.— The  durability  nnd  safety  of  this  Pavement  for 
Streets  is  generally  admitted,  nnd  the  ornamental  character  im- 
parted by  the  arrangement  of  the  small  stones  particularly  adapts 
it  for  carriage-drives,  court-yards,  stabling,  &c.  Specimens  may  be 
seen  at  the  Gateways  of  llydc  Park  Comer,  Albert.  Gate,  and  Stali- 
fiopc  Gate,  aud  also  nt  the  Euston  Station  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  — (Temporary  Offices),  1,  Chapel-place, 
n"i",-„fr„et,  Westminster. 


Paving,  2s.  9d.  per  square  yard 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  PoLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PA VEMENT  OFFICE. 
14,  JOHN-STREET,  ADELPHI.  — N.  B.  Country  Agents  aud 
Hail  way  Engineers  andContractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 


for  covering  bridges  and  nrcbes. 


WHITE  AND 


ORNAMENTAL 


PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

Manufactured  only  by 
Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI, 

For  the  INTERIOR  of  CHURCHES.  MUSEUMS,  nALLS, 
VESTIBULES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c  &e. ; for  Foot  Pave- 


, Guildhall-Chambers,  l 

• Tl,o  llnil.l—  " 


IMPORTANT  TO  OIL  AND  RAILWAY  GREASE  MER- 
CHANTS AND  FACTORS. 

ipOR  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

-H  or  may  be  delivered  to  any  pnrt  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product  by  distillation  of  BITUMINOUS  SCHALE,  or  SCHIS- 
i.V55-  ‘‘VQtUD  BITUMEN,"  containing,  1st.  a Volatile  Oil,  or 
Mineral  Spirit;  2nd,  an  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd,  a Fatty 
MinernlOil;  4th,  Para  tine ; Otli.  Grease,  slightly  alkaline:  (ith. 


highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  may  be  used  for 
spirit  and  camphine  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  very  volatile, 
will  dissolve  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  nnd  prevents 
their  becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  ndmirnlilv  adapted  for  lubrf. 
eating  machinery,  nnd  contains— the  4th,  P.arafiue,  whioh  is  onsilv 
obtained  by  crystallization,  and  requiring  but  little  treatment 
make  excellent  candles.  The  5th,  Grease,  superior  to  animal  oil 


fat  for  the  use  of  carriages.  The  6th,  Tar,  perfectly  black,  very 

-id  goner  ”'  * * - ~m 

, ■ — is  emplo„  ...  _ 

motion  may  be  obtained  either  of  Mr.  W.  C.  HOMEKSHAM, 


siccative,  nnd  which  may  be  used"  generally  for  nil 
” — ‘"u  ""  ! ’ ' cmploycd.-Any further 


varnish,  nn  l where  mineral  ti 


purposes  of 


ADELPHI,  near  the  Halfpenny  Steam-Boat  Pier.- 

HIMNEYS  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  CEMENT. 
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SATURDA  Y,  NOVEMBER  16,  1850. 

F we  were  to  give  a full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  what  took 
place  on  Saturday  last,  the  9th 
of  November,  when,  as  in  Shak- 
speare’s  time  and  words, — 

“ London  did  pour  out  her  citizens. 

The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort,” 

commencing  in  the  morning  when  the  old  lord 
and  the  new  lord  breakfasted  together  in  Guild- 
hall, and  ending  with  notes  of  a quadrille  in  the 
council-chamber  at  the  same  place  (after  the 
banquet),  amid  a crowd  composed  of  all  sorts 
of  men,  from  Lord  John  down  to  a “ good 
apprentice,”  wherein  Tom  Brown  and  John 
Jones  (and  ever  may  it  be  so)  rubbed  shoulders 
with  her  Majesty’s  ministers,*  and  inwardly  re- 
solved to  achieve  the  same  position  themselves, 
seeing  that  it  only  needs  a strong  determina- 
tion and  a little  luck, — some  of  our  readers 
might  say  we  were  travelling  out  of  our  right- 
lined  path  into  flowery  meads  for  our  own  enjoy- 
ment rather  than  their  information.  There- 
fore we  will  not  do  it.  We  will  not  tell  how, 
paraphrasing  a rhyme  of  an  early  time, — 

“ Selected  citizens,  i’  tli*  morning  all. 

At  ten  o’clock  did  meet  in  old  Guildhall : ” 

we  will  say  nothing  of  the  marshalling  of  the 
procession,  the  “ progress  ” to  Westminster, 
through  dense  crowds  piled  up  to  house-tops, 
or  of  the  dinner,  as  a dinner,  with  its  blaze  of 
lights,  clanging  trumpets,  barons  of  beef  served 
from  high  pulpits,  strong  speeches,'  and  the 
“loving-cup,”  with  Gog  and  Magog  in  Barbaric 
splendour  looking  down  grimly  on  the  whole. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a wonderful  sight,  this  din- 
ner, and  would  lead  most  persons  to  agree  with 
Thomas  Middleton,  who  wrote  the  “Triumphs 
of  Truth,”  in  1613,  that — “ Search  all  chroni- 
cles, histories,  and  records,  in  what  language 
or  letter  soever — let  the  inquisitive  man  waste 
the  deere  treasure  of  his  time  and  eyesight — 
he  shall  conclude  his  life  only  in  this  certainty, 
that  there  is  no  subject  upon  earth  received 
into  the  place  of  his  government  with  the  like 
state  and  magnificence  as  is  the  Lord  Maior 
of  the  Citly  of  London.” 

All  this,  however,  we  let  pass  : but  having 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  lead  the  City  author- 
ities to  attempt  an  improvement  of  the  Mayor’s 
“ Riding,”  or  “ Show,”  we  should  be  wanting 
in  our  duty — that  is,  to  ourselves— if  we  omitted 
to  record  the  fact.  The  suggestions  printed  in 
page  493  were  referred  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs’  Committee  to  Mr.  Bunning,  the 
energetic  city  architect,  and  he  called  in  to  his 
assistance  Mr.  F.  Fenton  and  Mr.  Batty,  by 
whom  the  representations  suggested  were 
carried  out.f  We  should  be  wrong  if  we  said 
it  was  done  as  well  as  it  could  be : the  parties 
engaged  upon  it  would  not  say  so  : the  time 
was  short,  the  matter  novel : but  it  was,  never- 

* Wo  ourselves  “bumped”  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
course  of  a saltatory  effort,  and  ought  to  apologise  for  the 
Bame.  Such  bumpings  conduce  to  the  safety,  the  great- 
ness, and  the  glory  of  England. 

t The  following  is  a description  of  the  pageant  that  was 
introduced  : — Two  pages.  Peace  (personified  by  a young 
woman  attired  in  a white  robe,  with  wings,  bearing  in  her 
right  hand  the  olive  branch,  mounted  on  a white  palfrey), 
having  in  her  train  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
represented  by  male  and  female  equestrians,  clad  in  na- 
tional costume,  illustrating  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Two  pages.  Horse  of  Europe  (supporting  the  arms  of  the 
nation,  emblazoned  on  a shield).  Two  Arabs,  conducting 
the  Camel  of  Asia  (supporting  a device,  containing  the 
emblems  of  the  Asiatic  nations  and  arms).  Two  pages. 
Two  negroes,  conducting  the  elephant  of  Africa  (support- 
ing a device,  formed  of  the  palm  tree,  various  biras  and 


theless,  very  well  done,  entitled  those  who 
did  it  to  thanks,  and  gave  general  plea- 
sure to  the  countless  thousands  who  witnessed 
the  procession.  Next  year  it  will,  doubtless, 
be  improved,  and  made  fully  “ accordant  with 
the  ancient  character  of  the  show,  and  worthy 
of  the  present  time.”  Amongst  the  few  acci- 
dents that  occurred  at  starting,  the  emblems 
of  Art  were  ominously  disrupted  by  the  jerk- 
ing of  the  horse  that  bore  them,  and  Minerva, 
who  surmounted,  them,  descended  from  her 
high  place  as  if  despising  an  artificial  eleva- 
tion. On  the  return,  however,  this  was  set 
right. 

The  want  of  a new  thoroughfare  in  the  city 
was  strongly  felt  on  that  day,  and  those  who 
are  careless  about  enlarging  the  mouth 
of  Chancery-lane,  if  they  had  been  fixed 
there  for  half  an  hour,  as  we  were,  on  that 
morning,  might  have  been  stirred  to  exertion. 
The  necessity  for  alteration  on  Ludgate-hill, 
too,  where  it  opens  into  St.  Paul’s-churchyard, 
was  seen : and  we  hope,  by  the  way,  relative 
to  this  much-needed  improvement,  that  it  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul’s  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  open  the  area  in  front  of  the  cathedral  when 
this  approach  is  widened.  We  hope  soon  to 
hear  of  something  being  done  inside  St.  Paul’s: 
the  windows  should  be  filled  with  stained 
glass,  the  paintings  in  the  dome  renovated,  and 
the  walls  adorned  with  colourings.  If  the 
leading  artists  of  England  were  to  offer  now, 
as  they  did  many  years  ago,  to  decorate  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  gratuitously,  the  offer 
would  probably  not  be  refused.  The  present 
dean  has  a fine  opportunity  to  connect  his 
name  worthily  with  the  building,  and  will,  we 
hope,  avail  himself  of  it.  The  fore-court  will 
very  shortly  be  opened  to  the  public  during  the 
day.  On  Saturday  the  custodians  made  (fairly) 
a rich  harvest  by  admitting  spectators  within 
the  rails,  all  glad  enough  to  escape  the  pressure 
from  without.  In  an  adjacent  street  some 
jugglers  and  rope-dancers  were  quietly  prac- 
tising their  art,  and  recalled  to  us  an  incident 
described  by  Leland  in  his  record  of  a tri- 
umphal passage  through  the  city  in  February 
1546-7.  The  account,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Nichols,  in  his  “ London  Pageants,”  says  : — 
“ There  was  a rope  as  great  as  the  cable  of 
a ship  stretched  from  the  battlements  of  St. 
Paul’s  steeple,  and  fastened  to  a great  anchor, 
which  was  fixed  near  the  gate  of  the  Dean’s 
house.  When  the  king  approached,  a man 
appeared  (who  was  a foreigner,  a native  of 
Arragon)  lying  on  the  rope;  and  with  his 
head  foremost,  throwing  his  arms  and  legs  out, 
he  slid  down  on  his  breast  from  the  battle- 
ments to  the  ground,  as  it  had  been  an  arrow 
from  a bow.  He  came  to  the  king,  and  kissed 
his  Majesty’s  foot ; and  so  after  a few  words 
had  passed,  ran  up  the  rope  again  until  he 
came  over  the  midst  of  the  church-yard, 
where,  having  a rope  about  him,  he  plaied  cer- 
tain mysteries  on  the  said  rope,  as  tumbling 
and  casting  one  leg  from  another ; or,  as 
Holinshed  expresses  it,  ‘plaied  many  prettie 
toies.5  He  then  tied  himself  to  the  cable  by 
the  right  leg  ‘ a little  beneath  the  wrist  of  the 


fruits,  together  with  the  colours  of  the  nations).  Two 
pages.  Indians,  conducting  two  deer  of  America  (sup- 
porting symbols).  Two  pages,  conducting  a horse,  bearing 
attributes  of  Industry,  the  beehive,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. Two  pages,  conducting  the  horse,  bearing  at- 
tributes of  Art — sculpture  and  emblems  of  the  fine  arts. 
Two  pages,  conducting  the  horse  bearing  attributes  of 
Commerce — a ship  in  full  sail  over  a globe,  auchor,  Ac. 
Two  pages,  conducting  the  horse  bearing  attributes  of 
Manufactures,  machinery,  &c.  An  allegorical  car,  drawn 
by  six  cream-coloured  horses,  the  car  representing  a state 
barge,  rowed  by  tars,  tritons  and  dolphins  at  the  stem, 
in  the  centre  bearing  a large  globe,  with  Britannia 
and  Happiness  personated  by  young  ladies,  allegorically 
robed ; the  former  at  the  foot,  and  the  latter  seated  on 
a throne  on  the  summit  of  the  globe,  bearing  symbols 
of  Peace. 


foot,*  and  having  so  hung  for  a time  re- 
covered himself  and  came  down.” 

Three  hundred  years,  it  will  be  seen,  have 
effected  very  little  improvement  in  rope-danc- 
ing and  the  corde  volante.  These  same  words 
would  serve  to  describe  the  most  recent  efforts 
of  the  kind  at  Vauxhall  or  “ Astley’s.” 

When  we  got  on  to  Blackfriars-bridge, — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  scarcely  in  a condition 
to  be  trusted  with  such  a load  as  it  then  bore, — 
we  could  look  at  nothing  but  an  enormous 
chimney,  which  has  sprung  up  in  Thames- 
street,  close  by,  and  serves  sadly  to  mar  the 
view  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  before  was  so  good 
here.  It  belongs  to  a steam  flour-mill  of  great 
extent,  and,  considered  by  itself,  seems  an 
excellent  piece  of  work : in  its  position,  how- 
ever, it  is  most  injurious.* 

We  must  return  to  Guildhall,  to  give  Mr. 
Bunning  praise  for  the  improvement  which  he 
continues  to  effect  in  the  adornment  of  the 
Hall  and  the  adjacent  chambers,  for  state 
days.  The  novelty  on  the  present  occasion 
was  a charming  collection  of  sculpture,  in 
the  shape  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  ap- 
propriately placed.  Mr.  Carew  contributed 
a statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a fine  work 
of  art,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  not  a good 
likeness.  Mr.  Calder  Marshall  sent  the  “ First 
Whisper  of  Love”  (a  repetition  of  his  work 
under  that  name,  purchased  by  the  Art-Union 
of  London),  the  “ Aurora  and  Zephyr,” 
“ Sabrina,”  and  others;  and  Mr.  Weekes,  his 
statue  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  some  excellent 
busts,  especially  one  of  Allan  Cunningham. 
Painting  and  sculpture  have  been  heretofore 
wholly  neglected  by  the  Corporation.  Surely 
they  could  contrive  to  devote,  say  500Z.  a-year, 
for  the  encouragement  of  art  and  artists  : at 
the  same  time  that  they  worthily  adorned  their 
meeting-rooms,  they  might  thus  foster  talent, 
and  set  up  suggesters  of  good  thoughts  and 
prompters  to  great  deeds,— rich  heir-looms  for 
their  successors. 

Here  is  another  opportunity  for  the  present 
chief  magistrate  to  begin  a good  work.  A 
consideration  for  Art  is  on  the  rise  in  the  city, 
notwithstanding  the  ominous  fall  of  Minerva. 

COPYISM  IN  ARCHITECTURE. f 

I am  always  proud  to  answer  your  call  for 
a contribution  to  your  miscellany  of  architec- 
tural discussion,  but  in  the  present  instance 
you  give  me  too  short  notice  for  any  attempt 
more  formidable  than  a general  gossip  on  some 
subject  which  comes  prominently  to  hand. 

And  the  first  subject  which  occurs  to  me  is 
our  old  theme  of  Copyism,  as  lately  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Pugin,  Scott,  and  Fergusson  in  the 
columns  of  The  Builder.  It  was  only  a 
little  time  ago  that  I first  heard  of  this  famous 
tournament ; for,  however  strange  the  confes- 
sion may  appear,  I had  positively  not  seen  my 
old  friend  The  Builder  for  months,  till  one 
afternoon  lately  I got  hold  of  the  file  for  a 
year,  and  plunged  over  head  and  ears  into  it 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I could  not  but  feel 
surprised  at  the  altered  tone  of  the  defenders 
ot  Copyism  in  this  case — indeed,  the  entirely 
altered  ground  which  is  assumed.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  Gothic  architecture  alone,  in  the 
first  place.  For  the  once  universal  “ authority  ” 
of  the  classic  standards  there  seems  to  be  no  one 
to  advance  a word ! There  was  an  opening, 
as  I think,  for  the  Orders,  every  one  of  them, 
to  edge  themselves  into  the  dispute,  but  not  an 
order  was  ever  mentioned— the  fight  was  alto- 
gether for  revived  Medievalism.  Secondly 


This  chimney  rises  about  70  feet  above  the  build  ine  to 
which  it  belongs  : the  latter  is  about  90  feet  high,  making 
a total  of  160  feet.  The  external  diameter  of  the  shaft 
where  it  starts  above  the  top  of  the  building,  is,  we  are 
told,  12  feet  4 inches  ; the  top  diameter,  8 feet : the  cud 
sails  over  nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  bottom  diameter  The 
interna1  diameter  of  the  flue  is  6 feet,  at  bottom  The 
building  is  seven  stories  in  height,  wholly  fire-proof,  being 
lorrned  of  girders  and  iron  joists,  carried  on  iron  columns 
lrom  top  to  bottom. 

Novfl,ai860  a MeetinR  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
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the  argument  showed  an  abandonment  of  even 
the  ordinary  ground  of  the  authority  of  the 
pure  “ examples  ”■ — the  excellence  of  authen- 
ticity : the  plea  is  an  entirely  new  one,  and  is, 
moreover,  accompanied  with  so  clear  and 
straightforward  a statement  of  principles,  pre- 
mises, and  conclusions,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  fair  or  satisfactory.  Mr.  Pugin  evinces 
a slight  acidity,  certainly,  but  otherwise  speaks 
plainly  out ; and  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Scott 
(particularly  the  latter)  expound  their  views 
with  admirable  manliness. 

Four  years  and  a half  ago,  when  I first  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  this  question,  if  there  was 
one  word  more  than  another  in  every  body’s 
mouth  it  was  precedent, — “ the  authority  of  the 
ancients,” — the  dogma  of  the  books  Stuart 
and  Revett,  Chambers,  Palladio,  Alberti, 
Vitruvius, — the  test  of  travel,  whether  you 
had  set  veritable  foot  on  classic  land  far  away, 
where  the  ruins  are.  Some  have  a good  theory, 
that  when  the  increasing  purpose  which  through 
the  ages  runs,  comes  to  the  necessity  for  a new 
movement,  there  never  fails  to  be  some  one  at 
hand  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  its  minister  : and 
when  The  Builder  gives  me  credit  for  hav- 
ing a hand  in  the  first  of  the  attack,  I suppose 
I may  assume  it  to  be  so.  And,  in  this  view 
of  the  case,  certainly  there  was  something 
unusually  apt  in  my  connection  with  the  move- 
ment. Two  years  previously  I had  come  up 
to  the  great  metropolis  from  a northern  city 
cold,  to  push  my  fortune,  carrying  with  me  an 
introduction  to  just  one  architect,— but  that 
the  one  who,  in  my  eyes,  stood  for  the  whole 
world,  and  whose  name  on  the  superscription 
of  my  letter  made  me  almost  quake  with 
reverence — Thomas  Leverton  Donaldson — to 
this  day  a kind  friend.  lie  sat  me  down  at 
his  breakfast-table,  and  I felt  as  if  on  Mount 
Olympus.  So  pleasant  was  he — as  he  always 
is — that,  in  the  fulness  of  my  confidence,  I 
expressed  a decidedly  heretical  idea;  but  with 
one  mention  of  the  ancients  I was  vanquished 
utterly,  and  laid  down  my  arms  abashed. 
After  this  I had  spent  a year,  by  a singular 
accident,  among  the  Yankees,  and  I returned 
with  a broad-brimmed  hat,  a full-skirted 
coat  and  a shirt-collar  turned  down,  with  my 
hands  in  my  pockets,  and  as  much  beard  as  I 
could  muster  under  my  chin.  I was  full  of 
liberty  and  equality  and  go-a-head-ism  (I  think 
I never  shall  regret  my  year  among  the 
Americans;  for  their  freedom  of  thought — 
but  little  understood  with  us  yet— is  a grand 
thing  to  see,  and  a noble  thing  to  learn).  It 
was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  precedent 
should  sound  now  most  strangely  in  my  ears, 
and  the  authority  of  the  ancients  seem  a most 
extravagant  conception ; and,  accordingly,  I 
revolted.  I wrote  letters  so  devoid  of  venera- 
tion, that  The  Builder  could  not  publish 
all  of  them,  and  I therefore  put  the  matter 
in  a book.  It  was  a vociferous  and  undis- 
ciplined book,  as  any  one  would  suppose  ; but 
I am  not  yet  ashamed  of  it : I read  it  half 
through  the  other  day  with,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  the  zest  of  novelty,  and  I felt  bound  to 
own  that  I was  mu.  e brave  and  spiritual  then 
than  now. 

This  is  all,  so  far,  personal;  but  what  I 
meant  to  reduce  it  to  is  this  : much  has  been 
accomplished  since  that  day,  and  in  its  ac- 
complishment my  utmost  expectations  have 
been  realised  in  that  scheme  on  which  I built 
my  strongest  hopes — the  architectural  asso- 
ciation of  young  minds. 

Much,  I repeat,  has  been  accomplished 
since  that  day.  Some  may  affect  to  sneer  at 
it.  “ Vox  et  prceterea  nihil,”  says  Mr.  Pugin ; 
“ overweening  conceits,”  chimes  in  Professor 
Cockerell,  “ savouring  of  aberration,  tending 
to  a strait-waistcoat.”  But  the  one  of  these 
authorities  being  somewhat  reactionary,  and 
the  other  somewhat  erratic, — do  this  with  me. 
Look  into  The  Builder  of  the  23rd  of 
February  last, — the  very  previous  page  to  that 
in  which  our  Royal  Academy  professor,  from 
whom  we  hoped  better  things  some  time  ago,  he 
being,  as  it  happened,  in  another  humour,  now 
styles  you  and  me  Babylonian- tower-builders  on 
the  way  to  a strait-waistcoat : look  into  this,  I 
say,  and  read  the  kindly,  manly,  honest  words 
of  the  “ Old  Professional  Friend  who  lives  a 
hundred  Miles  from  London;”  the  “ Man  of 
the  Old  School,”  who  “ looked  in  last  night  for 
half-an-hour’s  gossip”  with  our  true-hearted 
Builder:  how  cheering  those  words  are! 
“ Although  of  the  old  school,  he  is  one  of 


those  who  fully  appreciate  the  intellectual  stir 
of  the  day,  and  anticipate  great  things  from  it 
in  due  time.  So  far  from  pooh-poohing  young 
men  and  their  ‘ wild  visions,’ — insisting  on 
rigorous  adherence  to  precedent,  and  dis- 
couraging that  freedom  of  thought  which  is 
beginning  to  show  itself  amongst  them,  he 
looks  to  them  hopefully,  agreeing  with  those 
who  think  that  the  destinies  of  a nation  depend 
upon  its  boys.”  Read  this  over  again  and 
observe  every  word — the  enlightenment  of 
both  speaker  and  reporter.  “ lie  would  like 
(he  continues)  to  see  a little  less  flippancy  and 
self-conceit  in  some  cases  (not  a whit  less  of 
it,  say  I ; else  where  would  be  the  liberty  of 
the  young  fresh  intellect,  undisciplined,  but 
unsophisticated, — the  mountain  stream  un- 
checked— the  native  soul  untamed  ?);  but,”  as 
he  good-naturedly  says,  “when  their  know- 
ledge increases,  their  own  deficiencies  will 
become  more  apparent  (true ; we  learn  to 
know,  like  Newton,  only  how  little  we 
know),  and  they  will  view  with  greater 
consideration  the  shortcomings  of  others.” 
(Bravissimo  to  the  man  of  the  old  school ! 
Mark  the  words — “ The  shortcomings  of  others” 
— how  honest  they  are  ! the  boys  will  make 
allowance  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  men !) 
“ It  is  not  (pursues  our  old  professional  friend) 
because  I have  been  five  and  forty  years  in  the 
profession,  that  I am  to  expect  implicit  assent 
to  all  my  opinions,  and  blind  deference  to  all 
my  suggestions,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
now  entering  it : fashions  have  changed, 

though  principles  are  permanent ; views  are 
extended,  facilities  are  greater ; the  little  that 
the  youngsters  do  know  is  all  in  accordance  with 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  easier 
for  them  to  advance  on  that  than  for  one  whohas 
already  run  a race,  and  would  perhaps  have  to 
‘ try  back  ’ at  starting.”  Such  testimony  from 
this  good  British-hearted  man  of  the  old  school 
is  worth  a wilderness  of  vapouring  about 
strait-waistcoats.  Believe  me,  the  movement 
which  you  and  I began  four  years  ago  would 
not,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  deemed  worthy  of 
such  vociferous  assault  if  it  were  really  nothing 
or  of  no  practical  effect.  It  is  because  “ men 
of  the  old  school  ” are  now  beginning  to  look 
to  the  boys  “ hopefully,”  and  “ expect  great 
things  from  you  in  due  time”  that  it  becomes 
worth  while  for  a Pugin  to  throw  at  you  a 
sneering  vox,  or  a Cockerell  to  recommend  a 
strait-waistcoat  for  you.  Five  years  ago  where 
was  precedent  ? Many  of  you  can  now  scarcely 
appreciate  its  mighty  position.  And  who 
speaks  of  it  now  ? Not  even  Mr.  Donaldson, 
the  one  man  of  all  who  has  the  best  right  to 
maintain  it  with  honour  to  the  last,  as  the  idol 
of  a lifetime  of  learning.  And  who  will  say 
that  it  may  not  be  better  for  us  to  have  to  meet 
now  such  a rebuke  as  Mr.  Pugin’s  and  Mr. 
Cockerell’s,  rather  than  to  have  gone  farther 
and  fared  worse  ? Have  we  not  seen  revolu- 
tions, in  running  too  hastily,  overtaken 
breathless  and  overwhelmed  ? And  have 
we  not  seen  virtue,  over  and  over  again,  in 
thrusting  too  rashly  the  ideal  upon  the 
real,  exploding  in  tumult  or  expiring  in 
dejection  ? And  if  our  stage  be  a humble  one 
beside  Paris,  or  Hungary,  or  Rome;  and  if 
our  interests  at  stake  be  far  less  mighty  than 
the  weal  or  woe  of  nations,  and  our  weapons 
less  majestic  than  cannon  and  the  headman’s 
axe,  yet  may  we  look  from  afar  off  upon  those 
more  magnificent  dramas  as  they  pass,  and 
learn  a lesson  for  our  own.  Our  revolu- 
tionary course  has  crept  comfortably  on 
through  four  good  years  of  preliminaries — 
quiet  constitutional  agitation — abstract  test ; 
and  now  there  is  no  one  really  to  oppose  its 
progress.  There  will  be  reactionaries  to  sneer 
at  us  in  fear  of  our  success,  and  even  to  call 
us  unpleasant  names,  and  recommend  to  us 
unpleasant  things,  as  a sure  sign  that  we  are 
succeeding.  When  the  new  light  first  assails 
the  old,  it  assumes  a sour  expression,  and  con- 
ducts itself  boisterously  against  a stronghold 
so  difficult  to  shake;  but  when  the  foundations 
are  sapped,  and  the  citadel  is  tottering,  it  is  the 
old  light  that  now  uses  the  bad  language,  and 
the  new  light  laughs  at  it.  But  take  courage : 
if  in  overthrowing  the  old  (as  it  is  admitted  we 
have  done),  we  have  established  no  new  in  its 
place  (wherein  the  complaint  lies),  we  have  at 
least  prepared  the  way  for  the  new,  and,  no 
one  can  deny,  incited  the  desire  to  have  it ; 
and  it  will  come,  as  the  Man  of  the  Old  School 
says,  in,  due  time,  as  we  shall  see.  It  is  some- 
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thing,  and  a great  thing,  to  have  attained  the 
abstract  ideal  fact : to  realise  it  in  practice  is  a f 
task  for  patience,  and  perseverance,  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  precedent  of  the  classical  party  being 
abandoned,  and  the  upholders  of  the  revived 
mediaival  (as  the  prevailing  fashion)  being  left  | 
to  defend  their  somewhat  analogous  position,  j 
let  us  see  how  they  do  it. 

If  Mr.  Pugin’s  real  argument  be  simply  that 
in  Roman  Catholic  temples  adherence  to  the  j 
forms  and  spirit  of  Roman  Catholic  times 
should  be  the  rule,  seeing  that  (as  he  lays  it  | 
down)  “as  the  faith  of  the  church  is  un-  : 
changeable,  the  form  and  arrangements  of 
an  ancient  church  arc  just  as  appropriate  for 
the  nineteenth  as  for  the  thirteenth  century,” 
and  further  seeing  that  (as  he  says)  “ the  ex-  j 
ternals  of  religion  have  suffered  a lamentable 
debasement  during  the  last  three  centuries,  | 
and  by  returning  to  the  old  and  appropriate  j 
forms  we  are  only  regaining  our  natural  habit  ” 1 

— if  this  be  Mr.  Pugin’s  only  position,  the 
question  is  withdrawn.  He  argues  as  a Roman 
Catholic  for  Roman  Catholics  alone,  upon  a I 

matter  of  faith,  and  we  are  bound  to  respect  I 

the  dogmas  of  others  as  we  would  have  our  | 

own  respected.  When  architecture  is  adopted 
as  a matter  of  faith,  we  cannot  fairly  demand  I 

that  the  question  shall  be  decided  on  grounds  j 

of  taste  alone  : if  we  argue,  it  must  be  on  the  I 

field  of  faith  first,  and  on  the  other  only  after  J 

we  have  won  the  former. 

And  when  Mr.  Scott  takes  the  field  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Pugin,  if  he  represent  that  class  j 
in  the  English  Church  who  hold  similar  views 
to  those  above  alluded  to,  he  is  equally  beyond 
our  reach. 

But  you,  I presume,  view  the  question  as 
not  of  religion,  but  of  taste;  and  for  your  con- 
sideration Mr.  Scott  lays  down  in  very  fair 
logic  a proposition  different  from  the  above  ; 
and  quite  within  your  province.  “We/iarfan  >1 
architecture  (says  he)  which  was  at  once  the 
offspring  of  our  race,  our  climate,  and  our 
religion;  but  we  were  enticed  from  it  by  an 
exotic  style  unsuited  to  any  of  them : this  we 
have  for  three  centuries  been  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  render  our  own, — we  have  now  become  .1 
quite  dissatisfied  with  it : what,  then,  can  lie 
more  reasonable  than  to  begin  again  where  we 
left  off?”  And  this  seemingly  fair  argument 
he  supports  by  the  auxiliary  reasons,  that  we 
have  no  style  at  all  at  present  of  our  own, — 
that  experience  teaches  us  we  cannot  delibe-  ^ 
rately  invent  a new  style  for  the  occasion, — 
and  that  the  old  style  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauties. 

This  argument,  if  admitted,  would  at  once 
lead  us  to  abandon  all  we  are  now,  or  have  of 
late  been,  practising,  and  to  commence  design- 
ing all  our  architecture  on  the  model  furnished 
by  the  last  works  immediately  before  the 
period  of  the  revival— not  only  churches,  but 
palaces,  monuments,  and  public  and  domestic 
buildings,  streets,  railway  stations,  and  the  j 
building  for  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  in-  J 
dustry  of  all  nations. 

But  this  argument,  if  I do  not  misrepresent  3 
it,  is,  I consider,  faulty  in  all  its  main  premises,  i 
but  chiefly  in  one— namely,  that  we  have  no 
style  at  present  of  our  own.  I fancy  I can  , 
see  very  clearly  that  we  have  a style  of  our  \ 
own,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  triumph 
ultimately  over  every  attempt  to  introduce  the 
style  of  another  nation,  another  climate,  or,  let 
me  add,  another  age. 

Architecture,  as  I said  long  ago,  is  partly 
based  upon  the  principles  of  construction,  as 
the  material  embodiment  of  the  spiritual  idea : 

I may  further  affirm,  that  in  its  first  elements 
and  primary  efforts  it  is  of  necessity  entirely 
based  on  the  requirements  and  manner  of 
building.  Now  in  our  present  adoption  of  all 
sorts  of  heterogeneous  styles  we  happen  to  be 
aided  by  the  possession  of  all  sorts  of  mate- 
rials;— ponderous  blocks  of  sandstone,  such  as 
guided  the  Greeks,  equally  with  the  small 
Kentish  rag,  such  as  governed  the  design  of 
the  middle  ages ; with  all  kinds  of  roof  cover- 
ings— siate,  stone,  tiles,  lead,  corrugated  iron, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it;  and  what  we  have 
not  at  command  naturally,  we  can  produce 
artificially, — and  if  not  the  fact,  then  the  sem- 
blance, for  we  can  build  with  brick  and  make 
it  anything  we  like  with  plaster.  Moreover, 
with  our  iron,  glass,  slab-slate,  ashlaring,  and 
veneering,  cements,  and  painted  joiners’  work, 
we  can  add  still  very  greatly  to  our  means 
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of  production ; so  that  if  it  were  the 
order  to  build,  whether  by  the  pattern 
of  Aladdin’s  Palace,  Solomon’s  Temple, 
or  good  Mr.  Peggotty’s  boat,  we  could  do  it 
as  a matter  of  business,  to  any  amount  indefi- 
nitely, at  a day’s  notice.  From  all  which  I 
draw,  if  no  more,  at  least  this  conclusion,  that 
our  circumstances,  on  the  whole,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  period  at  which 
Mr.  Scott  would  have  us  begin  again,  and, 
therefore,  that  his  argument  even  already  loses 
a good  deal  of  its  applicability. 

But  further  than  this,  I would  nowassert,  first, 
that  a natural  style  of  architecture  is  such  as 
can  accomplish  the  wants  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  way  of  building  in  the  most  suitable  and 
economical  manner  with  the  full  advantage  of 
all  the  materials  and  other  appliances  at  com- 
mand; secondly,  that  a natural  style  for  us 
now-a-days  must  of  necessity  be  much  varied 
for  the  variety  of  subjects ; thirdly,  that, 
taking  many  circumstances  into  account,  the 
present  age  is  one  which  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated for  the  development  of  natural  style,  and 
the  overthrow  of  whatever  is  upheld  by  no- 
thing better  than  tradition  and  association. 

In  walking  along  the  new  streets  of  any 
town,  where  houses  are  built  without  the  ex- 
pense of  any  vestige  of  “ the  styles  of  archi- 
tecture,” do  you  see  no  style  appearing  ? Are 
they  not  all  similar  ? This  is  one  part  of  the 
natural  style  in  its  elements,  at  the  least,  its 
principles,  based  on  pure  construction.  The 
glass  palace  is  another  instance.  The  “ con- 
venticles ” of  the  very  poor  Dissenters,  where 
they  cannot  afford  conventional  decoration, 
are  another  instance.  And  between  classical 
Italy  and  mediaeval  England  I certainly  think 
that  the  sympathies  of  our  age,  as  thus 
evidenced  in  their  elements,  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  assuredly  more  in  unison  with  those  of 
the  former  Than  those  of  the  latter  : this, 
generally  speaking,  of  course,  and  so  far  as 
an  indication  may  be  had  of  the  tendency  of 
the  age. 

My  advice,  if  you  would  have  me  speak  with 
candour,  to  all  young  students,  certainly  is  this : 
study  classical  antiquities  for  their  excellence  ; 
mediaeval  antiquities  (in  proper  selection)  for 
their  excellence  too ; and  the  principles  evinced 
in  common  English  19th  century  housebuild- 
ing, for  the  development  of  their  tendency  in 
natural  style.  To  begin  where  we  left  off  is  to 
my  mind  absurd,  for  not  only  do  I deny  the 
one  of  Mr.  Scott’s  premises  to  which  I have 
directed  attention,  but  I am  equally  unable  to 
admit  the  Gothic  style  to  be  the  offspring  either 
of  our  race — although  of  Englishmen — or  our 
religion  in  any  way  at  all.  I have  long  viewed 
! Gothic  architecture  as  having  really  no  firmer 
hold  on  the  present  mind  than  mere  fashion — 
the  same  fashion  which  produced  St.  Paul’s 
from  the  mind  of  Wren,  and  St.  Pancras  from 
that  of  our  own  Inwood.  Many  are  the  beau- 
: ties  of  the  works  of  the  middle  ages,  but  let 
beauty  be  the  test,  and  not  mere  authenticity, 
for  very  many  are  their  deformities  likewise. 

1 Their  beauties  are  a valuable  study,  but  as- 
;>  suredly  not  more  so  than  those  of  the  classical 
times  and  the  pure  revival : if  the  clergy  will 
i have  Gothic,  give  them  what  they  wish,  for 
they  have  a right  to  choose ; but  I for  one 
i'  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  Gothic  churches, 

) one  and  all,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 

I' with  all  their  grandeur,  both  sink  equally  into 
li  disrepute  with  the  common-sense  practical 
'judgment  of  plain  men,  beside  the  comfortable 
'“preaching-house”  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  wrath,  and 
I the  comfortable  walls  and  ceiling,  windows  and 
il  doors,  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house.  And 
nherein  is  evinced  the  tendency  of  the  natural 
istyle  of  our  period  ; and  whether  to  study  that 
afact,  or  “ begin  where  we  left  off,”  I must 
cleave  you  to  determine  for  yourselves. 

Robert  Kerr. 


j Accuracy  of  Division. — A correspondent 
lifof  the  Morning  Chronicle  states  that  amongst 
Ithe  host  of  remarkable  inventions  to  be  exhi- 
libited  next  year,  will  be  one  by  an  eminent 
Engineer  in  Lancashire,  which  shall  in  a moment 
jldetect  the  yet  unknown  inaccuracy  of  our 
inmost  perfect  national  scales;  which  shall  show 
injby  one  sensitive  touch  how  the  devoted  labour, 
h;he  painful  sight,  and  the  unceasing  study  of 
*Wears  in  obtaining  accuracy  of  division,  have 
;iejeen  misapplied,  — a machine  which  will 
!|iquickly,  palpably,  and  satisfactorily  show  to  us 
(i  difference  of  the  70,000th  of  an  inch. 


EXCLUSIVENESS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

ENCLOSURES. 

The  advantages  of  enclosures,  and  the 
effect  of  exclusion  upon  the  public,  deserve  a 
deep  investigation,  both  for  the  sake  of  archi- 
tecture, as  a fine  art,  and  of  public  morals,  as 
a branch  of  education.  Nowhere  does  the 
subject  obtrude  itself  so  forcibly  upon  the 
studious  traveller  (except  in  southern  Italy)  so 
much  as  in  this  country,  whose  places  of  public 
worship,  public  edifices,  the  mansions  of  royalty 
and  of  wealth,  exhibit  by  their  outward  and 
inward  architecture  an  innate  feeling  of  fear  of 
the  gaze  of  the  populace,  and  an  exclusion  of 
all  but  the  privileged  few,  which  is  seldom  met 
with  abroad. 

When  this  remark  is  made,  a very  ready 
answer  has  been  picked  up  by  every  foreign 
traveller,  viz.,  “ in  this  country  the  vulgar  is 
more  brutal  and  intrusive  than  anywhere 
else;”  and  “ the  beautiful  is  neither  admired 
nor  honoured  by  the  people  here  as  else- 
where.” 

The  position,  I maintain,  is  not  true  ; and  if 
true,  is  not  an  answer  that  should  be  given, 
but  an  assertion  of  a melancholy  character, 
deserving  the  investigation  of  the  moralist.  In 
this  country  the  people  are  not  more  intrusive 
than  anywhere  else,  for  the  character  of  the 
English  for  keeping  themselves  to  themselves 
is  objected  to  them  by  every  foreigner ; and 
besides,  where  servants  are  allowed  to  demand 
money  for  it,  intrusion  is  no  longer  thought 
brutal  or  vulgar,  but  is  tolerated  by  the  master 
in  a despicably  shabby  manner,  instead  of 
straightforwardly  and  handsomely. 

The  beautiful  is  neither  admired  nor  hon- 
oured any  where  else,  so  much  as  in  England  ; 
but  the  people  is  not  so  extravagant  in  its 
gestures  and  cries  of  admiration,  as  in  the 
price  it  pays  for  its  gratification  : and  if  any 
fact  be  decisive,  it  should  be  that  England,  as 
a whole,  is  considered  superior  in  beauty  to 
every  other  country  in  Europe;  a superiority, 
entirely  due  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
people ! can  this  be  co-existent  with  most 
intrusive  vulgarity  ? If  the  position  be  true, 
we  unhesitatingly  announce  ourselves  as 
having  a population  endowed  with  the  highest 
amount  of  education, — when  average  beauty, 
or  even  beauty  of  the  highest  rank,  has  failed 
to  please,  and  extravagance  is  necessary  to 
cause  excitement  to  the  mind, — at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  a moral  character  below  that 
of  the  veriest  savage  of  Africa  or  Australia. 
This  “fear  of  the  gaze  of  the  populace,  and 
an  exclusion  of  all  but  the  privileged  few,” 
does  not  arise  from  the  extensive  brutality  of 
the  people : the  Englishman  does  not  say 
with  Horace, — 

“ Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo.” 

But  he  is  a martyr  to  a spirit  of  exclusiveness, 
pardonable,  perhaps,  as  arising,  first,  from 
business  habits ; secondly,  from  domestic 
comfort;  and  these  two  features,  nowhere  com- 
bined in  life  so  much  as  in  this  country,  curi- 
ously amalgamate  with  a third,  viz.  the  ambi- 
tion of  aristocracy,  or  the  desire  to  “ get  into 
a better  set,”  natural  to  all  the  world.  That 
the  whole  foundation  of  this  exclusiveness  is 
self-love,  or  rather  selfishness,  and  so  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  no  one  will  deny ; 
and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  shaming  one  or  two 
individuals,  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
lead  others,  into  reformation,  that  these  obser- 
vations will  conclude  with  examples  of  how 
they  manage  some  things  abroad,  and  at 
home. 

Cathedrals  on  the  continent  give  a first  im- 
pression of  their  essentially  catholic,  i.e.  not  ex- 
clusive, principle  ; and  where  they  have  been 
adopted  for  Protestant  worship,  as  at  Magde- 
burg, Erfurt,  Halberstadt,  and  other  places, 
neither  the  pompous  formidable  enclosure  of  the 
exterior,  nor  the  drawing-room-comfortable 
area  fenced  off1  in  the  interior  of  our  St.  Paul’s, 
exclude  any  section  of  the  public  from  the  lay 
portion  of  the  temple,  which  at  Magdeburg  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Drueseke  filled  every  Sun- 
day with  all  classes,  especially  not  excluding 
those  unfortunates  who  are  totally  shut  out 
from  the  ranks  of  their  devout  and  fashionable 
fellow  Christians,  if  they  can  afford  no  seats 
in  elegant  pews  in  some  of  our  churches,  and 
are  kept  off,  as  a set  of  declared  brutes,  even 
from  the  gates  of  our  temples,  by  formidable 
palisades. 

It  will  be  found  difficult  to  specify,  upon  the 


whole  European  Continent,  a Museum,  or 
public  collection,  of  any  sort,  surrounded  by 
an  enclosure  with  porters’  lodges.  They  seem 
to  have  been  erected  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  merely  to  exhibit  at  one  coup  d'ceil  a 
series  of  varied  designs ; but  the  National 
Gallery  and  Royal  Academy  is  doubly  grated  : 
the  British  Museum  is  to  be  boxed  up. 

The  Autocrat  of  Russia  resides  in  the  so- 
called  winter  palace,  which  has  one  of  its  800- 
feet-fronts  looking  south  to  the  Great  Place 
adorned  by  the  celebrated  monolithic  granite 
column,  while  the  western  front  commands 
the  Lesser  Place,  in  which  the  guard  mounts 
in  parade  on  Sundays : the  northern  front, 
also  800  feet  in  length,  faces  the  street  and 
granite  quay  along  the  river:  now,  in  the 
midst  of  this  huge  edifice  are  necessarily 
several  courts  (one  of  which  is  spacious 
enough  for  a whole  batallion  to  mount  guard 
upon  one  side  of  the  principal  staircase),  and 
the  gates  and  entrances  to  all  these  inner  courts 
are  always  open.  Many  British  subjects,  who 
never  saw  the  inside  of  the  marble  arch  as  long 
as  it  guarded  the  open  space  before  the  palace 
of  their  most  gracious  Sovereign,  have  lounged 
in  the  inmost  courts  of  the  fearful  Autocrat’s 
residence.  From  the  river-side,  across  to  the 
Great  Place,  there  is  even,  for  foot  passengers 
acquainted  with  it,  an  open  thoroughfare, 
which  is  only  rarely  used  because  it  is  a short 
cut  to  few  localities. 

But  on  New  Year’s  Day,  the  whole  interior 
of  the  palace  is  thrown  open  to  the  public  at 
large ; refreshments  are  handed  from  magni- 
ficent sideboards  decked  with  plate;  and  the 
Emperor,  with  all  his  family,  comes  into  bodily 
contact  with  the  crowd  on  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  at  the  June  festivities  given  at  his  summer 
palace  of  Peterhoff.  Of  course,  in  this  coun- 
try, such  a scene  is  impossible,  as  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  would  smother  their  Queen. 

The  Schloss,  or  royal  residence  at  Berlin,  is 
likewise  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  open 
places, — the  Lust-garten,  the  Schlossplatz,  and 
the  Schlossfreiheit ; the  fourth  front  being 
separated  only  by  the  narrow  stream  from  the 
street  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  It 
contains  two  spacious  courts,  through  which  a 
continuous  crowd  of  foot  passengers  pours  all 
day,  as  a short  cut  from  the  Markgrafenbrucke 
to  the  Hundsbrucke. 

The  residence  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is 
called  Die  Burg,  and  is  60  situated  as  to  offer, 
through  the  gate  in  the  main  body  of  the 
edifice,  almost  the  only  egress  for  the  citizens 
when  they  go  to  enjoy  their  daily  favourite 
promenade  upon  the  glacis,  and  in  the 
suburbs,  swarming  with  places  of  publics 
amusements. 

We  were  going  to  push  the  people  still 
further  away  from  Buckingham  Palace,  and  no 
one  on  earth  can  give  a sufficient  reason  for 
shutting  some  of  the  park  gates  and  leaving 
others  open ; shutting  some  parks  altogether, 
and  leaving  others  partially  open ; while,  as  at 
St.  James’s,  the  most  inconvenient  detour  is 
very  capriciously  left  open ; while  a straight 
avenue  Into  the  park  by  Marlborough  House 
is  closed  and  carefully  guarded  ! It  is  for- 
bidden to  walk  in  anything  like  a straight  line 
from  Half  Moon-street  to  Stafford-row  (be- 
cause people  would  seem  to  be  going  to  the 
palace  ?),  yet  a path  divides  the  park  in  the 
other  direction,  where  it  is  not  so  much 
wanted. 

Now,  in  the  three  monarchical  residences 
above  named,  it  will  be  remarked  that  grandeur 
of  architectural  design  and  arrangement  pre- 
cludes at  once  in  the  spectator  any  painful  im- 
pression of  intrusion  of  the  public  on  the 
strictest  privacy  of  the  sovereign  inmate : 
whereas  the  architecture  of  our  palaces  seems 
to  exhibit  as  clearly  as  possible  the  idea  of  a 
building  suited  only  for  an  enclosed  area ; and 
all  the  rest  of  our  edifices  are  of  the  same 
feeling. 

The  celebrated  Palazzo  Pitti,  in  Florence, 
with  the  gardens  accessible  to  the  public,  has 
open  doors  for  all  admirers  of  painting,  with- 
out reserve.  Even  the  Vatican  and  Quirinal 
hardly  shut  some  inner  courts  to  the  public, 
who  freely  wander  through  the  larger  gates. 
The  residences  of  monarchs  at  Naples,  Munich, 
Stuttgart ; the  palaces  at  Modena,  Lucca, 
Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt,  &c.,  present  no  large 
gate  shut  to  the  public ; and  at  Dresden  the 
diffuse  plan  of  the  king’s  palace  admits  even 
of  several  streets  and  lanes  intersecting  the 
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palace,  with  thoroughfares  for  pedestrians  in 
every  possible  direction. 

The  mansions,  or  rather  “ Houses,”  of  the 
British  aristocracy  present  a still  more  sombre 
appearance  of  exclusion  than  any  other  class 
of  building.  Lansdowne,  Burlington,  Chandos, 
Apsley,  Devonshire,  Holland,  Portland,  &c., 
are  known  to  the  traveller  who  has  entered 
every  regal  or  princely  palace  on  the  continent, 
chiefly  by  dead,  black,  brick  walls ; within 
which  the  student  of  art  can  only  arrive  by  a 
waste  of  what  to  him  is  literally  blood  and 
treasure,  and  whose  gates  are  opened  to  the 
foreigner  as  a most  especial  favour  only,  be 
his  standing  in  the  world  of  art  that  of  a 
Thorwaldsen  or  a Canova.  Imagination  can 
hardly  depict  the  fate  of  a card,  inscribed 
“ H.  Vernet”  presented  at  the  porter’s  lodge 
at  Chiswick,  with  a request  to  be  allowed  to 
see,  from  the  lawn,  an  architectural  gem ; yet 
the  sketches  by  our  artists  from  the  interiors 
of  continental  palaces  are  realities. 

Behind  these  blank  walls,  no  proprietor 
thought  of  building  a grand  fa9ade  : what  con- 
tented him  in  town  was  good  enough  in  the 
country : what  suited  the  peer,  was  sufficient 
for  the  prince  and  the  nation ; and  so  behold 
the  degradation  of  English  architecture.  How 
much  better  it  were  to  bring  foreigners  to 
study  here,  and  to  detain  our  native  students, 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  point  out  in  few 
words. 

Another  effect  of  the  system  of  inclosures 
resolves  itself  into  the  question,  has  any  man 
a right  to  immure  art  because  he  is  rich 
enough  ? And  this  question,  once  clearly 
asked,  demands,  and  will  receive,  sooner  than 
might  be  expected,  a practical  answer ; the 
law  of  copyright,  the  reward  of  the  artist,  and 
self-interest,  all  being  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion which  must  ensue ; but,  till  this  be  set- 
tled, it  would  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the 
arts,  that  the  gentry  of  England  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  separation  from  the  commons 
has  always  been  the  ruin  of  the  nobility,  more 
so  than  confusion  with  the  masses  ; and  that 
the  poor  only  envy  the  rich,  while  the  miser  is 
by  all  men  detested,  ridiculed,  and  never  for- 
given. John  W.  Papworth. 


NEGLECT  OF  SCULPTURE  IN 
ENGLAND. 

One  might  suppose  that  in  a nation  so  rich 
as  Great  Britain,  where  commerce  is  concen- 
trated, arts  should  flourish  in  proportion  as 
manufactures  progress ; that  as  wealth  in- 
creases, and  her  subjects  become  more  affluent, 
so,  also,  they  should  become  more  refined,  and 
that  the  taste  for  fine-art  evidences  in  all  the 
Schools  of  Design  should  keep  pace  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  Such  would  be  the 
impression  of  a native-born  subject  of  the 
colonies,  who  had  but  read  of  picture-galleries, 
studios,  and  schools,  and  who  had  seen  but 
the  pictorial  emblems  as  conveyed  by  engrav- 
ings and  printed  collectanea.  History  tells  of 
the  perfection  to  which  masters  had  attained  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  treasured 
remains  of  antiquity  discover,  from  the  tran- 
scendental quality  of  those  examples  that  are 
extant,  what  must  have  been  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  genius  by  states  which  were 
rulers  of  the  then  known  universe  ? 

He,  however,  who  has  travelled  over  the 
European  limits,  sees  that  such  ruminations, 
however  natural,  are  the  reverse  of  the  fact ; 
for  the  pettiest  principality  of  this  quarter  of 
tbe  globe  is  richer  than  England,  not  only  in 
works  of  art,  but  in  artists,  who  are  known  and 
appreciated  as  the  harbingers  of  science  and 
taste. 

It  may  be  that  the  pursuits  of  trade  absorb 
in  money-getting  all  the  thoughts  and  fa- 
culties of  those  who  found  fortunes  and 
families  on  the  spirit  of  adventure,  in  com- 
merce or  manufacture ; and  that  the  induce- 
ment for  aspiring  minds  to  follow  in  the 
thrifty  career  is  too  strong  an  incentive,  to  per- 
mit the  man  who  is  ardent  for  distinction  to 
follow  in  the  slow  walk  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, &c.,  and  of  the  illustrious  men  whose 
works  have  survived  the  wreck  of  thousands 
of  years.  It  may  be  that  our  climate  is  unpro- 
pitious  for  such  pursuits,  as  it  is  certainly  ill 
calculated  for  the  endurance  of  products  from 
the  easel  or  the  living  marble.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance is  certainly  most  inimical  to  tbe 
open  display  of  fine  works,  and  may  account 


for  the  paucity  at  home  of  objects  such  as 
adorn  the  palaces,  museums,  and  the  public 
places  abroad. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  statues  and 
groups  which  stand  at  Naples,  Rome,  and 
other  cities,  or  those  of  the  Tuileries,  with 
which  we  are  more  conversant.  Let  those  who 
have  seen  them  look  at  our  squares  and  places, 
our  parks  and  gardens  ! Here  we  have  scope 
and  space  enough,  and  they  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  state  of  the  English  school,  also 
know  that  there  is  much  latent  talent,  that  there 
are  men  capable  of  acquiring  distinction,  but 
neglected  and  chilled  as  our  own  region,  some 
of  them  having  sufficiently  signalized  their 
merit,  but  most  of  them  unemployed  or  pining 
in  indigence. 

Science  may  be  more  the  turn  of  the  time, 
and  more  the  handmaiden  of  fortune  as  con- 
ducing to  wealth,  and  as  she  has  been  fostered 
so  has  she  advanced  : the  country  teems  with 
her  triumphs,  because  the  country  protects 
and  rewards  those  results  which  connect  re- 
mote lands,  and  bring  tidings  with  the  speed 
of  lightning.  The  fine  arts  have  no  such  pre- 
ternatural services  to  offer : they  please  the 
fancy,  elevate  the  mind,  but  fill  not  the  pocket, 
and  therefore  are  they  slighted  or  left  to  a 
more  convenient  season. 

In  all  professions  there  exists  a competition 
that,  in  a country  so  overstocked  with  popula- 
tion, makes  pre-eminence  extremely  difficult  of 
attainment : this  may  be  said  of  all  the  facul- 
ties— of  the  law,  physic,  divinity — but  how 
much  greater  is  the  rivalry  besetting  the  early 
career  of  a painter  or  sculptor  ? Their  arts  can 
hardly  be  called  indigenous  to  the  soil  of 
Britain  : they  first  flourished  and  yet  continue 
to  thrive  amongst  the  continental  states,  and 
thence  the  enterprising  student  comes  hither- 
ward to  reap  the  harvest  of  reward  which  a 
wealthy  state  alone  can  bestow  on  the  pro- 
fession. Our  travelled  gentry  visit  Rome, 
Florence,  Naples,  Paris,  &c.,  frequent  their 
studios,  acquire  or  affect  a taste  for  what  it  is 
fashionable  to  admire,  order  busts  and  statues 
there,  and  afterwards  invite  professors  to  our 
capital,  where  they  give  orders  and  procure 
the  support  of  their  acquaintance  at  home. 

If  an  Englishman  be  ever  selected  abroad  to 
chisel  a head  or  group,  he  must  at  least  have 
a studio  at  Rome  : a work  for  being  foreign  is 
the  more  prized ; for,  it  is  as  with  Barbaric 
pearl,  the  most  perfect  example  of  which,  if 
found  in  a native  from  the  beds  near  Har- 
wich, would  not  meet  a purchaser  at  the  price 
of  a sham  Roman.  One  great  cause  of  our 
want  of  taste  in  sculpture  is  the  absence  of 
fine  models,  which  are  essential  to  create  a 
taste,  or  the  shutting  in  from  public  view  such 
as  adorn  temples  like  St.  Paul’s  or  the  Abbey. 
As  to  public  places,  if  any  statuary  exist,  it  is 
of  a character  ill  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  with  the  poetry  of  design  : there  is  a 
single  figure  here  on  the  top  of  a column, 
sometimes  astride,  and  generally  in  positions 
(such  as  a line  of  railings!  ill  suited  even  to 
the  individual  model ; but  we  have  no  groups, 
no  compositions,  in  sunny  places  : our  squares 
are  sombre  and  dull,  and  in  all  London  there 
is  but  one  having  fountains,  and  that  wholly 
devoid  of  ornamental  and  fantastic  art.  There 
is  behind  the  Horse  Guards  a noble  esplanade, 
and  on  the  area  are  stationed  two  long  guns, 
surrounded  by  spikes,  which  I heard  a provin- 
cial call  a shiver  defreeze. 

Buckingham  Palace  has  certainly  given  a 
high  position  to  sculpture,  and  the  group  of 
charity,  although  beyond  the  reach  of  criti- 
cism, nods  favourably  on  art  from  the  parapet : 
possibly  we  may  anticipate  that  the  plateau  in 
front,  lately  enlarged,  may  exhibit  something 
even  with  the  way  of  the  passenger,  which, 
whilst  it  assimilates  with  the  taste  that  decks 
the  Tuileries,  the  Boboli,  or  the  Giardino,  may 
inspire  the  languishing  native  genius  of  the 
land. 

Of  late,  the  turn  for  testimonials  in  bronze 
or  marble  would  seem  to  favour  the  advance  of 
sculpture  amongst  English  artists  : those 
about  to  be  dedicated  to  Peel  may  certainly 
puzzle  the  school  to  strike  out  a new  attitude 
for  that  personation,  and  to  invest  them  with 
togas  in  a thousand  different  shapes;  but  how 
many  of  these  are  given  to  foreigners,  how  few 
to  native  talent ! In  a Scotch  city  (nameless) 
the  work  is  to  be  given  only  to  an  Italian  1 in 
many  English  districts,  not  to  the  most  meri- 
torious, but  to  the  most  favoured. 


Versiculation,  Poetry,  and  its  patronage  have 
passed  away,  and  there  remains  no  Macaenas 
for  marble. 

The  dearth  of  works  in  our  Exhibition  tells 
the  tale  of  neglect : if  there  were  encourage- 
ment there  would  be  exposed  the  products  of 
industry.  Would  it  not  be  wise  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  sustain  and  draw  out  I 
the  capabilities  of  artists  ? There  are  pedestals 
erected  in  Trafalgar-square  which  are  naked, 
and  perhaps  only  awaiting  some  dead  hero  to 
immortalize  a living  genius.  Suppose  10,000/. 
were  annually  given  to  revive  (or  originate)  a 
taste  for  sculpture,  would  not  the  country 
profit  by  its  humanizing  influence  ? At  pre- 
sent there  is  little  more  acumen  amongst  the 
multitude  on  the  subject  than  might  suf- 
fice to  discriminate  doubtingly  between  the 
group  of  the  Princess  Charlotte’s  tomb  at 
Windsor  and  the  statue  of  George  the  Fourth 
at  King’s-cross,  or  of  Queen  Victoria  in  Pim- 
lico, if  some  horror-stricken  dilettanti , on  dis- 
covering the  barbarism  of  the  two  latter  ex- 
amples, had  not  removed  them.  There  are,  at 
this  moment,  mouldering  in  the  studios  of 
British  artists,  spendid  models  that  would  'do 
honour  to  any  age  or  nation,  but  which  are 
unnoticed  or  unknown,  because  sculpture  is 
not  fashionable, — and  there  stand  in  the  hall  of 
a millionnaire  in  the  west-end  but  plaster  casts 
of  ancient  masters,  and  not  a single  product 
from  the  chisel ! ! 

The  year  1851  may  infuse  a spirit  for  excel-  '] 
lence  in  this  art ; but  if  the  subject  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  Government,  and  they  with- 
hold the  legitimate  support,  this  branch  of  the 
fine  arts  must  become  extinct,  and  will  not 
easily  be  resuscitated.  Quondam. 


IRON  AND  GLASS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

THE  OPENING  MEETING  AT  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  held  on 
the  13th,  Mr.  Paxton  read  a paper  on  the 
origin  and  details  of  construction  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  much  of  which 
has  already  appeared  at  different  times  in  our 
pages.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said, — 

In  1828,  when  I first  turned  my  attention  to  the 
building  and  improvement  of  glass  structures,  the 
various  forcing-houses  at  Chatsworth,  as  at  other 
places,  were  formed  of  coarse  thick  glass  and  heavy 
woodwork,  which  rendered  the  roofs  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  on  this  account  very  ill  suited  for  the 
purposes  they  were  intended  to  answer.  My  first 
object  was  to  remove  this  evil ; and,  in  order  to 
accomplish  it,  I lightened  the  rafters  and  sashbars, 
by  bevilling  off  their  sides,  and  some  houses  which 
were  afterwards  built  in  this  manner  proved  very 
satisfactory.  I also  at  this  time  contrived  a light 
sashbar  having  a groove  for  the  reception  of  the 
glass : this  groove  completely  obviated  a disad- 
vantage connected  with  the  old  mode  of  glaz- 
ing, namely,  the  putty  becoming  continually 
displaced  by  the  sun,  frost,  and  rain, 
after  the  sashes  had  been  made  for  a short  time, 
and  the  wet  by  this  means  finding  its  way  betwixt 
the  glass  and  the  wood,  and  producing  a continual 
drip  in  rainy  weather.  About  this  period  the  desire 
for  metallic  roofs  began  to  extend  in  every  direc- 
tion, and,  as  such  structures  had  a light  and  grace- 
ful appearance,  it  became  a question  of  importance 
as  to  the  propriety  of  using  metal  sashes  and 
rafters,  instead  of  wooden  ones,  for  horticultural 
purposes.  After  carefully  observing  the  effects  of 
those  built  by  various  persons,  it  became  apparent 
to  me  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  metal 
would  always  militate  against  its  general  adoption, 
as  at  no  season  of  the  year  could  the  sashes  and 
rafters  be  made  to  fit.  The  extra  expense  also  of 
erecting  metallic  roofed  houses  was  a consideration. 
In  1833,  I contemplated  building  a new  range  of 
hothouses,  and  being  desirous  of  knowing  how 
much  they  would  cost  if  erected  of  metal,  a plan  of 
the  range  was  prepared  and  sent  to  Birmingham, 
and  another  to  Sheffield,  with  a desire  to  be  fur- 
nished with  estimates  for  that  purpose.  The  esti- 
mate from  Birmingham  was  1,800/.  and  the  other, 
from  Sheffield,  was  1,850/.  These  appeared  to  me 
such  enormous  sums,  that  I at  once  set  about  cal- 
culating how  much  the  range  would  cost  if  built  of 
wood  under  my  own  inspection  ; and  the  result  was 
that  I was  able  to  complete  the  whol 1 range,  in- 
cluding masonry  (which  was  omitted  in  the  metal 
estimates),  for  less  than  500/.  Besides  the 
extra  cost  of  metallic  roofs,  we  must  add  the 
extreme  heat  of  such  houses  in  hot  weather  and 
their  coldness  in  times  of  frost,  the  liability 
to  breakage  of  glass  from  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  metal,  the  very  limited  duration  of  the  smaller 
portions,  as  sashbars,  from  corrosion,  by  exposure 
to  the  alterations  of  heat,  cold,  and  moisture,  in- 
separable from  gardening  operations,  and  which 
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could  only  be  prevented  by  making  use  of  the  ex- 
pensive material,  copper  ; and  the  difficulty,  when 
compared  with  wood,  of  repairing  any  damages, 
as  a wooden  roof  could  at  any  time  be  set  to  rights 
by  the  common  carpenter.  These  different  items 
formed  in  my  mind  so  many  objections  to  its  use, 
and  the  same  disadvantages  soon  became  generally 
apparent.  It  was  now  thought  advisable  by  some 
persons,  that  in  order  to  obviate  the  many  disad- 
vaniages  in  the  use  of  metal,  the  rafters  and  frame- 
work of  the  sashes  ought  to  be  made  of  wood,  and 
the  sashbars  of  metal.  The  plan  certainly  presented 
more  advantages  than  the  other,  yet  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  materials  so  incongruous  could  never 
give  satisfaction  ; and  accordingly,  in  a few  years, 
as  I had  anticipated,  the  rage  for  these  structure 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  use  of  wood  again  be- 
came resorted  to  by  most  persons  as  the  b.e.st  mate- 
rial for  horticultural  purposes.  In  the  construction 
of  glass  houses  requiring  much  light  th^re  always 
appeared  to  me  one  important  objection,  which  no 
person  seemed  to  have  taken  up  or  obviated.  I.t  was 
this  : — In  plain  lean-to,  or  shed  roofs,  the  owning 
and  evening  sun,  which  is  on  many  accounts  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  forcing  fruits,  presented  its 
direct  rays  at  a low  angle,  and  consequently  very 
obliquely  to  the  glass.  At  these  periods  most  of 
the  rays  of  light  and  heat  were  obstructed  by  the 
position  of  the  glass  and  he$yy  rafters,  so  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  time  was  lost  both  morning  and 
evening : it  consequently  became  evident  that  a 
system  by  which  t|ie  glass  would  be  more  at 
right  angles  to  the  morning  and  evening  rays  of 
the  sun  would  obviate  the  difficulty  and  remove 
the  obstruction  to  rays  of  light  entering  the  house 
at  an  early  aud  late  hour  of  the  day.  This  led  me 
to  the  adoption  of  the  ridge  and  furrow  principle 
for  glass  roofs,  which  places  the  glass  in  sqcfi  a 
position  that  the  rays  of  light  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings  enter  the  house  without  obstruction,  and 
present  themselves  more  perpendicularly  to  the  glass 
at  those  times  when  they  are  the  least  powerful  j 
whereas,  at  mid-day,  when  they  are  most  power- 
ful, they  present  tbemselyes  more  obliquely  to  the 
glass.  He  concluded  by  saying, — when  I consider 
the  cheapness  of  glass  and  cast  iron,  apd  the  great 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  used,  I have  no 
doubt  but  many  structures  similar  to  that  at  Parley 
will  be  attached  to  dwelling-houses,  where  they  may 
serve  as  sitting-rooms,  conservatories,  waiting- 
rooms,  or  omnibus-rooms,  if  I may  be  allowed  the 
expression.  I am  now,  in  fact,  engaged  in  making 
the  design  for  a gentleman's  house  to  be  coyered 
wholly  with  glass  ; and  when  we  consider  that 
wherever  lead  js  now  used  glass  may  with  equal 
propriety  he  substituted,  I have  every  hope  that  it 
will  be  used  for  buildiugs  of  various  conditions  and 
characters.  Structures  of  this  kind  aro  also  sus- 
ceptible of  the  highest  kind  of  ornamentation  in 
stained  glass  and  general  painting.  I am  not  with- 
out hope,  however,  that  it  will  become  almost  unir 
versal  in  its  use,  and  that  the  system  will  be  ex- 
tended for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  well  as 
general  cemeteries  and  ajso  horticultural  buildings, 
so  that  even  market  gardeners  will  advantageously 
apply  it  in  the  growing  of  foreign  fruit  for  the 
London  markets.  I even  go  so  far  a$  to  indulge  in 
the  sanguine  hope  that  agriculture  will  be  ulti- 
mately benefited  by  the  application  of  cast  iron  and 
glass.  In  short,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  applied — uo  foresight  can  define 
the  limits  where  it  will  end  ; and  we  oi,ay  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  spirit  of  manufacturers 
have  placed  at  our  disposal  the  application  of  ma- 
terials which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
thereby  enabled  us  to  erect  such  structures  as  wo.uld 
have  been  deemed  impossible,  even  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES, 

The  clock-turret  op  the  Guildhall  q(  Nor- 
wich is  now  completed,  apd  Mr.  Kerr,  the 
architect,  has  been  further  commissioned  to 
restore  the  counciL-chamfier  of  that  city,  the 
open  timber  roof  of  which  has  been  hitherto  . 
i concealed  by  a flat  plaster  veiling. — - — 
A company  has  been  formed  for  the  estab- 
I lishment  of  a corn  exchange  at  St.  Neot’s. 

A correspondent  of  the  Sheffield  Tunes 

i complains  that  while  the  yicar  of  Howden  bus 
I been  praiseworthily  engaged  in  restoring  the 
| parish  church,  a work  now  nearly  completed, 
t the  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  ordered  the  destruc- 
I tion  of  the  prebendal  residences  adjoining, 

: although  they  were  capable  of  standing  for 
i other  four  hundred  years,  or  as  long  as  they 

1 have  yet  stood  since  their  foundation. -A 

i new  church  has  been  consecrated  at  Deal. — — 

I Not  many  weeks  ago  there  was  a grand 
f fancy  bazaar  in  Worcester,  at  which  many  of 
‘ “Worcestershire’s  bright -st  belles”  presided 
; at  the  stalls  with  such  success,  as  to  procure  a 
1 large  sum  of  money  towards  the  improvements 
i in  front  of  All  Saints’  Church  there.  Designs 


have  since  been  submitted  to  the  committee,  I 
and  those  by  Mr.  Truefitt  have  been  accepted. 

The  contract  for  North  Malvern  church 

has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Haines,  builder.  The 
roof  is  expected  to  be  put  on  by  Christmas, 
and  the  church  to  be  ready  for  consecration  by 
next  July.  Mr.  and  Miss  Morris  have  con- 
tributed in  all  no  less  than  1,800/.  towards  the 
building  and  endowment. — — Angiyplmrch  is  to 
be  erected  in  St.  Luke’s  district,  Bristol,  6,000/. 

have  been  already  subscribed.- The  first 

stone  of  a new  edifice  to  replace  the  old  church 
of  Lucton  has  been  Jaid  by  Mrs.  Davies,  of 
Croft  CastU,  Lord  Bateman  contributes  the 
stone,  The  new  fabric  will  be  raised  on  the 
foundations  of  the  old  church,  after  a design 
by  Mr-  Cranston,  of  Hereford,  and,  like  the 
structure  which  it  replaces,  wifi  he  built  in  the 
Early  English  Style.  The  old  church,  though 
humble  in  appearance,  boasted  of  very  consider- 
able antiquity.  It  was  four  ded,  probably 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  by  the  Wigjpores,  of 

Lpcton,- The  new  church  of  St.  Paul’s, 

Rarnsbotfcom,  built  by  subscription,  in  the 
Early  English  style,  for  2,500/.,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester- 

r-Clifton  Church,  says  the  Cumberland 

Pacquet,  has  been  re-opened.  The  seats  are 
all  open  : the  wood  (oak)  was  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  the  workmanship  ex- 
ecuted by  public  subscription.  The  church 
lias  been  entirely  rebuilt,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Brougham,  and  is  completed  in  the 
cathedral  style.  There  is  a window  of  stained 
glass  at  the  east  end. — - — Christ  Church,  Pen- 
rith, was  consecrated  on  the  31st  u)t.  The 
building  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with 
walls  of  red  sandstone.  The  roof  ridges  are 
covered  with  ornamental  tiles  of  terra-cotta. 
The  plan  comprises  a nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  a chancel  also  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  a vestry  at  the  north-east  end, 
and  a south  porch,  The  nave  is  divided  from 
its  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  built  of 
white  polished  freestone.  Two  arches  of  same 
character  divide  the  cfiancej  fro  u its  pisle§. 
The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  and 
surrounding  aisles  by  moulded  screens,  The 
sittings,  which  mostly  face  towards  the  east,  are 
provided  in  open  benches.  The  roof-timbers 
are  open,  wrought,  and  moulded.  The  font  is 
of  stone,  a gift  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Mawson. 
The  windows  of  nave  and  chancel  are  of  two 
and  three  lights,  the  east  of  chancel  five,  and 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  two  windows  of 
the  sou,th  aisle  of  chancel  were  presented,  one 
by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Travis  and  Mang- 
nall,  and  the  other  by  Messrs.  Scott  and  Green, 
contractors  for  the  carpenter-work  and  plas- 
tering. There  are  no  galleries.  The  church 
will  seat  between  600  and  700,  mostly  free. 
Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  have  been 
fitted  up.  The  total  cost  of  erection  was  about 
2,500/. : of  this  sum  500/.  were  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Mrs.  de  Whelp  dale.  Adjoining  the 

church  is  a commodious  churchyard. A 

new  bridge  at  Inverness  is  about  to  be  made  in 
place  of  the  old  bridge,  swept  away  some  time 
ago  by  a flood,  The  .Government  engineer 
suggests  either  a girder  nr  a suspension  bridge. 
Cost  of  former,  1 SfiQO/  : of  latter,  13*00 ,0/.  or 
14,000/.  The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  prefers 
the  former,  and  offers  to  make  a free  grant  of 
half  the  amount  for  its  erection,  and  to  advance 
the  other  half,  making  it  a permanent  charge 
on  the  county  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Highland  Roads  and  Bridges. 


CLUB-HOUSE  FOR  LITERARY  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  BODIES. 

In  your  last  number  a correspondent  puts  forth 
some  very  good  ideas  respecting  the  better  lodg- 
ment of  our  literary  and  other  societies.  Suffer 
me  tg  add  a few  further  thoughts  on  the  same 
subject. 

It  is  a yery  eyident  fact  that  a beautiful  building 
goes  a long  way  in  the  adornment  of  a society  with 
the  character  of  respectability  and  importance,  and 
although  it  may  not  be  entirely  just  to  judge  of  a 
body  of  men  by  the  appearance  of  the  edifice  in 
which  they  assemble,  yet  s,u,cfi  judgment  is,  without 
doubt,  frequently  made,  and  it  must  necessarily  tell 
harshly  against  not  a few  of  our  literary,  scientific, 
.and  artistic  coteries.  Even  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  is  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  this 
mode  of  judgment,  for  it  is  most  uncomfortably 
and  up, architecturally  lodged,  while,  from  its  very 
nature,  and  the  occupation  of  its  members,  it  ought, 
of  all  other  associations,  to  be  the  best  provided  for 
in  this  particular,  and  the  best  calculated  to  stand 


such  a test  of  respectability  as  we  have  noticed. 
Weighed  in  this  balance  it  will,  however,  be  found 
sadly  wanting,  and  it  is  a very  sad  sight  to  see 
a body  of  architects  carrying  on  the  business  of 
their  society  in  such  unsuitable  and  unbecoming 
apartments  as  are  those  occupied  at  No.  16, 
Grosvenor-street.  Any  royal  institute  would,  in 
these  rooms,  have  a beggarly  look;  but  to  find  a set 
of  gentlemen,  known  to  the  world  as  a royal 
assembly  of  house  designers  and  beauty  creators , 
taking  up  their  abode,  holding  their  soirees, 
and  reading  their  papers  in  such  quarters,  does 
pot  greatly  redound  to  their  honour.  Why,  such 
gp  association  of  men  ought  to  possess  a 
model  building:  their  meeting-room,  instead  of 
fifiipg  small,  ugly,  and  uncomfortable,  should  be 
fWTaogpd  op  the  best  principles  of  acoustics, 
warmed,  Fgpfija.ted,  and  lighted  in  the  most  perfect 
jpapner  ; of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate,  not  only 
Its  members,  fip|  a reasonable  allowance  of  visitors, 
and  withal,  sfimfid  fie  decorated  and  beautified  in 
such  a style,  and  with  so  artist-like  an  effect,  as  to 
afford  some  evideppg  of  the  amount  of  congregated 
talent.  Th.e  rest  of  the  apartments  should  be  par- 
takerg  of  the  beauty  apd  comfort  displayed  in  the 
Iccture-fiall,  afld,  moreover,  the  exterior  of  the 
strirntpro  should  sympathize  with  the  interior,  and 
be  ip  tfip  possessing  of  such  a fulness  of  architec- 
tonic cfiaUfOter  ,and  artistjc  effect  as  to  cause  it  to 
proclaim  tfie  falepts,  apd  at  the  game  time  extend 
the  fame,  of  Britain’s  arefiitects.  It  should  speak 
its  purpose,  and  be  ap  ornaipept  to  tfie  neighbour- 
hood, the  city,  the  country,  y.ea,  ev.ep  to  the  world. 

Apotfier  thought  strikes  rap  : A.  D-  S.  sugges  ed 
the  formation  of  cl.ufis  and  the  ereetipp  of  club- 
houses, to  be  jointly  occupied  fiy  tfiree  or  four 
societies.  Such  an  arrangement  wopjd,  f jipagme, 
be  as  feasible  and  profitable  as  it  is  desirable  : it 
would,  however,  be  extremely  importapt  to  manage 
so  to  congregate  the  several  societies  as  to  place 
under  one  roof  such  as  are  piP§t  )Q  harmony, 
and  who,  working  towards  an  end  somewhat 
similar,  .could  help  ope  another,  and  thus  accelerate 
their  mutual  progression  in  the  paths  of  information 
and  knowledge.  To  give  an  illustration  of  ray  mean- 
ing,— would  it  not  be  a desirafile  thipg  if  we  cppld 
clufi  together  an  institute  of  architects,  a society  of 
painters,  an  association  of  sculptors  (gy.  is  there 
one  ?),  and  an  archter  logical  ihs'itute  ? Such  an 
accumulation  would  assuredly  prove  piutually  pgeful. 
The  three  first-named  are  closely  bound  together  by 
their  loye  for  beauty  and  their  desire  fQ  present  to 
the  world  some  of  its  many  appearances  : theyfipve 
been  denominated  sister  arts,  and  right  worthily 
figured  forth  as  three  graces.  Archaeology— not 
the  science  of  mere  collecting,  not  the  art  of  exhum- 
ing the  mere  corporeal  dust  of  bygone  timeg  and 
past  deeds,  but  the  veritable  and  the  useful  arpfiseo- 
logy — is  it  not  a good  neighbour  for  tfie  arts  i can- 
not it  often  be  made  subservient  to  the  wants  alike  of 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  by  giving  them  an 
insight  into  apejent  manners  and  customs,  and  by 
bringing  to  tfie  fight  of  modern  times,  the  many 
beauteous  forms  apd  graceful  proportions  made  use 
of  by  the  artist  minds  of  antiquity  ? Now,  just  a 
word  or  two  as  to  the  building  in  which  these  four 
should  reside  : it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  be- 
side hints  as  to  its  arrangement : to  do  more  would 
require  the  pencil,  not  the  pep.  I am.  I confess, 
rather  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  opinions  of 
“ A.  D,  S.”  on  this  part  of  the  matter,  as  I cannot 
but  copsider  that  the  dispositiop  of  plan  proposed 
by  him  would  neither  possess  grandeur  nor  would  it 
conduce  to  comfort  and  independence. 

Now,  supposing  the  edifice  to  be  a square  or  a 
parallelogram,  I would  place  at  each  angle  a hall 
surrounded  by  library,  committee-room,  and  other 
necessary  accompaniments.  To  these  halls  there 
should  be  separate  entrance,  so  as  to  allow  each 
society  to  have  any  requisite  a.mouuf  of  privacy  and 
independence  it  might  wish.  In  the  centre  of  the 
structure  there  could  be  advantageously  planned  a 
hall  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  permit  of  general 
meetings,  so  that  when  papers  were  to  be  read  or 
business  transacted  affecting  the  interest  and  good 
of  all,  they  might  combine  and  get  instruction,  or 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  club  in  a united  manner. 

To  bring  these  desultory  and  immature  thoughts 
to  a conclusion,  what  an  acquisition  would  it  be 
to  the  effective  architecture  of  our  age  and  country, 
if  not  only  literary  societies,  but  also  merchant  and 
professional  families  and  tradesmen,  were  to  carry 
out  the  club  system  ! IIow  it  would  change  the 
panoramic  view  of  this  the  world’s  metropolis  I 
Instead  of  an  outline  unmercifully  mangled  by  dots 
and  trifling  breaks,  we  should  have  one  grand  and 
imposing  : in  the  place  of  being  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  misshapen  and  ugly  chips  of  the  Building 
Act,  we  should  be  encompassed  by  structures,  not 
so  numerous  truly,  but  infinitely  more  magnificent 
in  extent,  and  many  of  them  doubtless  arranged  in 
sublimity  and  picturesqueness  : littleness  would  give 
way  to  greatness  ; meanness  be  dethroned  by  nobility 
and  grapdeur.  Such  edifices  would  be  worthy  of 
tfie  nineteenth  century,  honourable  to  modern  art, 
and  would  shed  an  uudying  and  ever  lustrous  ray 
of  beauty  and  glory  around  the  times  and  the  throne 
of  a Victoria.  J.  N. 
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DESIGNS  FOR  KNOCKERS. 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  STEPHEN’S, 
WESTMINSTER. 

A view  of  the  outside  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Westminster,  built  in  Rochester-row,  at  the 
sole  cost  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  our  pages,*  and  more  recently  we 
described  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
edifice.t  As  one  of  the  most  important 
churches  built  in  modern  times,  we  now  give  a 
carefully-executed  view  of  the  interior  of  this 
structure,  and  for  descriptive  particulars  refer 
our  readers  to  the  previous  notices. 


DESIGNS  FOR  KNOCKERS. 

We  continue  our  series  of  drawings  of  old 
knockers  from  the  streets  of  Paris,  com- 
menced on  page  475  ante.  Fig.  3 is  from  the 
Rue  Hautefeuille,  and  Fig.  4 from  Rue  Jacob. 
These  are  both  of  the  Renaissance  period. 


EXPLOSION  OF  A CHAMBERED 
VIADUCT. 

A singular  accident  occurred  at  Birming- 
ham on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  when  the  large 
viaduct  on  the  London  and  North-Western 
line,  near  the  station,  actually  exploded  while 
a goods  train  was  passing,  the  explosive  force, 
whatever  it  was,  tearing  off  both  sides  of  the 
line,  levelling  the  coping,  hurling  down  for  the 
length  of  about  thirty  yards  heavy  masses  of 
earth  and  stonework,  lifting  the  engine  and 
tender,  a weight  of  about  thirty-five  tons,  as 
if  they  had  been  playthings,  and  throwing  them 
off  the  line.  The  effects  produced  are  thus 
described  by  the  local  Journal: — “Huge  blocks 
of  masonry,  varying  from  ten  to  forty  tons, 
pitched  to  the  distance  of  many  yards,  had 
sunk  deep  into  the  ground  ; mounds  of  earth 
scattered  far  and  near ; masses  of  freestone, 
weighing  many  hundred  weights,  tossed  about 
like  thistle-down.  The  timbers  of  “ the  lift  ” 
had  been  crushed  in  and  splintered  like  reeds. 
The  solid  stone  and  brickwork  of  the  arch,  for 
about  20  feet,  was  shattered  and  rent ; here 


* Vol.  V.  p.  350. 
t Page  319,  ante. 


ragged  and  torn,  there  cut  off  as  smoothly  as 
if  a chisel  had  been  applied,  the  posts  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  broken  wires  forming  a sort 
of  tracery  along  the  side  ; and  above  was  tbe 
engine,  half  turned  over,  swathed  in  mud  and 
gravel,  seemingly  as  if  resting  on  a mere 
riband.  Had  it  been  a light  passenger  train 
instead  of  a heavy  goods,  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  it  would  have  been  sent  reeling 
over  the  viaduct.” 

It  was  computed,  that  at  least  1,000  tons, 
including  the  engine,  were  raised  and  disloged 
by  the  shock.  As  to  the  cause  it  is  unknown. 
By  some  it  is  believed  that  an  explosion  of  gas 
was  the  cause  ; but  as  no  flame  or  light  was 
seen,  that  idea  has  been  abandoned  by  many. 
Others  think  foul  air  had  accumulated  in  the 
cells  or  chambers  and  small  arches  in  the 
viaduct,  and  that  heavy  pressure  produced  the 
rupture.  An  explosion  of  fire-damp,  such  as 
exists  in  coal  pits,  is  also  suggested.  As  so 
many  railway  structures  have  such  covered 
arches,  the  question  is  one  of  anxious  interest, 
and  demands  a searching  investigation.  The 
damage,  meantime,  is  being  rapidly  repaired 
by  Messrs.  Branson  and  Gwyther. 


GAS. 

A company,  it  is  said,  has  been  formed  in 
Birmingham  to  supply  gas  at  4s.  per  1,000 

feet. The  gas  works  at  Lytham  being  now 

completed,  the  town  has  been  lighted  up  with 
gas.  A patent  purifying  composition  has 
been  introduced. Another  of  those  im- 

portant revelations  which  we  have  occa- 
sionally noted,  where  the  actual  cost  of  gas 
made  at  public  establishments,  in  which  no 
cause  for  concealment  or  misstatement  can 
exist,  has  just  been  made  at  Leeds.  The  follow- 
ing particulars  are  from  the  Leeds  Mercury. 
The  case  of  the  Wakefield  House  of  Correction, 
we  need  scarcely  remark,  was  long  since  made 
good  use  of  in  this  journal,  and  thence 
found  its  way  throughout  the  whole  country: — 
“ Mr.  Edward  Shepherd,  the  governor  of  the 
West-Riding  House  of  Correction,  states  that 
the  quantity  of  gas  annually  consumed  in  the 
prison  and  its  adjuncts  is  about  5,000,000  feet, 
and  that  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 


1850,  the  entire  cost,  including  retorts  an 
every  other  expense  except  labour,  was  9id 
per  1,000  feet!  The  1,700  lights  were  supplied 
for  a total  cost  of  175 1.,  being  about  25 l.  less 
than  was  paid  for  the  gas  consumed  during 
same  period  in  the  Leeds  Borough  Gaol,  with 
scarcely  500  lights  to  supply.  The  cost  of  the 
gas  at  Wakefield  House  of  Correction  does  not 
include  anything  for  labour,  tbe  prisoners 
being  engaged  to  manufacture  it ; but  even  if 
that  had  to  be  paid  for,  it  would  not  add  ma- 
terially to  the  amount.  Mr.  Shepherd  only 
employs  four  prisoners  in  summer  and  five  in 
winter,  and  he  states  that  if  more  efficient 
labourers  than  the  prison  generally  supplies 
were  engaged,  a less  number  would  do  all  the 
work  required.  We  believe  the  facts  which 
Mr.  Shepherd  has  brought  before  the  public, 
arising  out  of  his  experiments  in  manufactur- 
ing gas,  have  tended  much  to  reduce  its  price  in 
other  places.  This  is  no  doubt  the  case  inWake- 
field,  where,  with  a much  smaller  consumption 
than  in  Leeds,  the  gas  company  are  now  supply- 
ing it  at  4s.  per  thousand  feet  retail.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Shepherd  has  been  applied  to 
for  information  on  this  subject  from  Sheffield 
and  many  other  places,  and  that  he  has,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  made  to  him, 
supplied  such  particulars  as  prove  most  con- 
clusively that  gas  can  be  manufactured  at  a 

comparatively  nominal  cost.” At  a vestry 

meeting  held  in  Leeds,  the  following  resolution 
was  lately  agreed  to  : — “That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
Council  should  apply  to  Parliament  during  the 
ensuing  session  for  power  to  establish  gas 
works,  and  to  make  and  sell  gas.” In  con- 

sequence of  recent  complaints  made  in  the 
Bradford  Observer  as  to  the  high  price  of  gas 
at  Bradford,  the  local  gas  company  have 
announced  a reduction  from  5s.  to  4s.  6d.  with 

discounts  ranging  from  2-h  to  25^  per  cent. 

“ A spirited  meeting,”  says  a contemporary, 
“ has  been  held  in  Otley  to  obtain  a reduction 
in  the  price  of  gas,  at  present  9s.  per  1,000  feet. 
At  Yeadon,  it  is  6s.  8d.,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
memorialize  the  directors  to  bring  it  down  to 
that  sum.  Our  correspondent  thinks  that  by 
charging  so  high  a price  for  their  gas,  the 
directors  are  ‘ standing  in  their  own  light!’  ” 
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REOPENING  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  commenced  the  new  session,  Mr. 
William  Cubitt,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  paper  read  was  “ A comparative  View  of 
the  recorded  Explosions  in  Coal  Mines,"  by 
Mr.  William  West.  The  reports  of  Faraday, 
Lyell,  De  la  Beche,  Playfair,  and  others,  were 
analyzed  and  tabulated,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  tendencies  towards  a dangerous 
condition  existed  in  mines  reputed  to  be  com- 
paratively safe,  and  that  these  tendencies  were 
so  numerous,  and  varied  so  suddenly  in  their 
nature  and  extent,  as  to  necessitate  attention  to 
every  kind  of  precaution. 

The  compatability  of  general  good  ventila- 
tion with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the 
most  fatal  explosions  was  particularly  dwelt 
on.  The  witnesses  on  the  inquests  after  the 
Haswell  and  the  Jarrow  accidents  agreed  that 
the  “ ventilation  was  perfect,”  “ the  pit  full  of 
air,”  and  “ the  air  quite  good,  and  plenty  of 
it.”  The  fault,  then,  did  not  lie  in  the  quan- 
tity of  air,  but  rather  in  the  difficulty  of  di- 
recting it  so  generally  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  mine  as  to  sweep  away  the  gas  as  it  was 
produced.  The  “ splits  ” for  the  air  were  no- 
ticed, and  the  condition  of  the  goaf,  the  pockets 
of  gas  formed  in  the  roof,  and  the  sudden 
irruptions  from  the  occasional  falls  in  the  goaf 
and  old  stalls,  were  dwelt  on  at  great  length, 
and,  combined  with  the  injudicious  use  of  un- 
protected lights,  and  the  liability  of  accident 
to  the  lamps,  were  shown  to  have  been  the 
probable  cause  of  all  the  explosions. 

The  precautions  for  saving  life  on  the  occur- 
rence of  accidents,  such  as  abolishing  bratticed 
shafts,  and  sinking  a pair  at  each  mine,  at 
such  distances  apart  as  should  insure  one  re- 
maining intact,  in  case  of  an  explosion  injur- 
ing the  other;  the  “ scaling  off  ” of  a portion 
of  the  fresh  air  for  the  exhausting  furnace, 
and  conducting  the  return  air  into  the  upcast 
shaft  at  some  height  above  the  fire ; together 
with  several  minor  details  for  insuring  the 
constant  working  of  the  exhausting  apparatus 
to  draw  off  the  fatal  “ after-damp,  or  choke- 
damp,”  were  strongly  insisted  on.* 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  NOTTINGHAM. 

Ox  the  Burton  Leys,  Nottingham,  a new 
Baptist  Chapel  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
2,900/.  It  is  called  Anglo-Norman  in  style, 
and  if  an  engraving  of  it  given  in  the  Notting- 
ham Review  be  correct,  which  shows  “ longs 
and  shorts”  at  the  angles,  an  arcade  of  inter- 
secting pointed  arches,  the  gable  terminating 
with  an  ornamental  barge  board,  &c.,  it  must 
be  a strange  jumble.  The  letter-press  de- 
scription, however,  does  not  accord  with  the 
view,  and  we  will  give  the  architect  the  benefit 
of  the  discrepancy.  The  plan  is  a parallelo- 
gram, and  comprehends  a chapel  76  feet  by  54 
feet  exteriorly;  73  feet  by  51  feet  in  the  clear 
between  the  walls;  and  31  feet  in  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  There  is  a vestry  at 
'he  western  end,  30  feet  by  25  feet,  with  three 
small  committee-rooms  adjoining,  and  over 
these  a school-room,  The  structure  is  of 
brick,  laid  in  old  English  bond  with  black 
joints,  and  stone  dressings  from  the  Horsley 
Castle  Quarries,  Derbyshire.  A flight  of  nine 
stone  steps  forms  the  approach  from  Milton- 
street  into  a porch  projecting  from  the  main 
building  about  10  feet,  consisting  of  a vesti- 
bule, 17  feet  by  9 feet,  and  two  side-lobbies, 
7 feet  by  6 feet. 

Immediately  above  the  porch  and  running 
the  whole  width  of  it,  an  appearance  of  a 
diminutive  brick  colonnade  is  produced  in  the 
surface  of  the  building,  by  the  insertion  of 
black  bricks  slightly  recessed,  so  as  to  form  a 
background.  At  about  the  same  altitude,  a 
pair  of  projecting  brick  string  courses,  two 
feet  apart,  encircle  the  building;  and  between 
them  runs  a zig-zag  pattern  of  black  bricks. 
In  the  intervening  space  from  thence  to  the 
gable,  is  an  interlacing  arcade  of  semi-circular 
arches.  On  either  side  of  these,  and  also  of 
the  porch,  semi-circular  arched  windows  are 
inserted.  A stone  cornice,  with  chevron 
moulding,  terminates  the  gable,  which  displays 
a wheel  window  and  four  semi-columns  sup- 


, Another  pit  explosion  occurred  on  Monday  near  1 
bottle,  when  twenty-six  persons  perished,  most  of  the 
the  attempt  to  get  through  a stratum  of  choke-d 
towards  the  shaft.  The  immediate  origin  of  the  fire 
explosion  is  unknown, 


ported  on  the  string-course.  The  flanks  pre- 
sent a plain  and  blank  aspect.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a projecting  brick  cornice, 
with  black  bricks  for  a background,  support- 
ing a plain  brick  parapet,  and  being  made  to 
carry  a stone  string  along  the  front.  Accom- 
modation is  afforded  for  700  persons  on  the 
ground  floor  by  open  benches  of  deal,  stained 
and  carved  at  the  elbows : the  floor  has  a 
gradual  descent.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Booker. 


DRY  UNDER-GROUND  ROOMS. 

A reaper  of  The  Builder  in  your  last  number 
asks  to  be  informed  the  best  manner  to  “ construct 
the  walls”  of  an  under-ground  kitchen,  so  as  to 
have  them  dry,  and  the  kitchen  fit  for  habitation  ; 
and,  from  what  he  further  states,  I am  led  to 
suppose  the  part  to  be  made  a kitchen  is  now  a 
cellar,  with  the  earth  close  up  to  the  walls.  Con- 
cluding such  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  further  than  the  information  asked  to  insure  no 
disappointment.  In  the  first  place,  form  on  all 
sides,  where  accessible,  an  external  drain  or  area 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  foundation, 
say  16  or  18  inches  wide,  paved  at  the  bottom 
as  a channel,  in  cement,  with  a fall  to  one  or  more 
ends,  where  a small  drain  may  be  laid  to  take  away 
any  water  that  may  find  its  way  into  the  area,  to 
drain  into  the  road  if  such  can  be  made  available ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  when  the  trenches  are  open, 
draining  pipes  or  tiles,  such  as  are  used  for  draining 
land,  may  be  laid  by  the  side  of  the  drain  pipe  : 
this  will  be  of  service  in  draining  the  land  around. 
The  top  of  the  dry  area  should  be  arched  over  in 
cement,  leaving  openings  to  admit  air  : of  course 
the  area  will  be  enlarged  in  front  of  window.  In 
the  second  place,  in  the  proposed  kitchen  build 
half-brick  work  in  cement  the  whole  height  round 
the  walls,  leaving  a space  of  two  or  three  inches, 
and  air-holes  made  through  the  external  walls  near 
the  bottom  and  at  the  top,  as  many  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  a good  current  between  the  half-brick 
wall  and  the  drain,  inserting  iron  air-bricks.  Plaster 
the  brickwork  in  the  room  with  Portland  cement. 
The  floor  should  be  formed  by  taking  out  the  earth  as 
deep  as  practicable,  and  filling  in  a layer  of  concrete 
six  inches  thick,  made  of  the  best  stone  lime  and 
clean  gravel,  to  an  even  level,  on  which,  when  set, 
put  a layer  of  pitch  and  tar  half  an  inch  thick  ; then 
lay  the  floor  of  York  stone  or  slate  on  one  course 
of  brickwork,  to  support  the  stone  or  slate,  in 
courses,  leaving  spaces  in  the  brickwork  for  venti- 
lation ; the  same  in  the  brickwork  of  the  walls. 
Build  the  walls  of  the  room  on  the  concrete  and 
pitch,  commencing  at  one-brick  footing.  The 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  inclination  of  the  ground, 
require  the  adoption  of  such  for  the  floor. 

Should  room  be  an  object,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable the  present  walls  could  be  taken  out,  rebuilt 
with  good  hard  stock  bricks  in  cement,  with  drains, 
&c.,  as  before  staled.  W.  C.  Strange. 

Another  correspondent  says,  correctly  as  we 
think,  that  in  constructing  the  new  walls  of  under- 
ground kitchens,  a layer  of  an  inch  thick  of  the 
“ Metallic  Lava,”  or  of  ” Seyssel  Asphalte,”  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  walls,  will  keep  them  always 
dry,  as  no  damp  can  possibly  arise.  The  ground 
must  be  kept  off  the  walls  by  a dry-area  ; or  the 
outside  of  the  walls  may  be  rendered  with”  Lava,” 
or  ” Asphalte.”  A good  layer  of  concrete,  covered 
with  ” Lava,”  or  ” Asphalte,”  to  form  the  flooring 
of  the  kitchens  will  have  a good  effect. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Princess's  Theatre. — In  the  very  suc- 
cessful new  play,  “ The  Templar,”  pro- 
duced at  The  Princess's  Theatre,  Oxford- 
street,  the  scenery  painted  by  Messrs.  Dayes 
and  Aglio,  is  scarcely  so  effective  as  that 
they  painted  for  “ Hamlet,”  We  mustexcept, 
however,  the  interior  of  the  chapel  in  the 
fourth  act,  with  its  caryed  reredos  and  lectern. 
The  piece,  which  is  exceedingly  effective,  was 
written  by  Mr.  Selous,  brother  of  Mr.  H. 
Selous,  the  artist, — best  known,  perhaps,  by  his 
outlines  to  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

Royal  Lyceum  Theatre. — A piece  has  been 
produced  at  this  theatre  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Romance  of  the  Rose,”  to  introduce, 
amongst  other  things,  some  striking  and  novel 
groups,  wherein  the  individuals  composing 
them  appear  to  be  magically  suspended.  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  pretended  “ suspen- 
sion by  ether,”  practised  by  the  professional 
wizards  : the  arrangement  at  the  Lyceum,  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  would  seem  to  be  an 
elaboration  of  the  same  device.  In  “ The 
White  Hood/’  a neatly  written  and  clever 
historical  drama  (not  played  so  well,  by  the 
way,  as  is  usual  at  this  house),  there  is  an 
effective  scene,  the  Interior  of  a Chemist’s 


Shop,  opening  on  to  the  market-place  of' 
Bruges. 


iSootia. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  ; or  the  Wealth 

of  the  World  in  its  Workshops.  By  Philo- 

ponos.  London  : E.  Churton.  1850. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  who  is  evi- 
dently master  of  his  subject,  takes  an  encou- 
raging view  of  the  position  of  England  in 
most  manufacturing  arts,  and  demonstrates 
the  advantages  which  must  result  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  approaching  contest. 

It  is  admirably  written,  and  deserves  very 
attentive  consideration.  Not  the  least  so,  the 
author’s  concluding  “ few  words  to  the  arti- 
zans  and  operatives,”  inculcating  foresight 
and  prudence,  and  warning  them  against  the 
rock  on  which  so  many  are  miserably  wrecked, 
— demoralising,  debasing,  destructive  drink. 

New  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  Seba  Smith. 

Bentley,  New  Burlington-street. 

Quite  recently,  says  this  author, — 

“ I have  observed,  in  some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  English  scientific  magazines,  articles  from 
able  professors  and  distinguished  mathematicians, 
gravely  discussing  the  question  of  the  relative  value 
of  three  times  nothing  and  twice  nothing — 0 x 3 and 
0x2.  * * * When  learned  professors  find  them- 

selves driven  to  such  conclusions  by  their  received 
principles  of  a science,  it  would  seem  to  be  high 
time  for  them  to  go  back  to  first  principles,  and 
see  whether  there  be  not  something  wrong  in  the 
very  foundations  of  that  science.  But  thus  it  must 
ever  be  while  men  attempt  to  reason  about  nothing 
instead  of  something .” 

Now,  in  order  that  we  may  have  something 
to  reason  abopt  in  geometry,  Mr.  Seba  Smith 
not  only  questions  but  denies  the  fact  that 
lines  have  no  breadth  and  surfaces  no  thick- 
ness. Geometry,  he  maintains,  has  for  its 
object  the  measurement  of  extension,  and  lines 
without  breadth  and  surfaces  without  thickness 
are  imaginary  things,  of  which  this  perfect  and 
exact  science  can  take  no  cognizance.  “ How 
vain,  therefore,  are  all  those  speculations  where 
these  airy  nothings  are  attempted  to  be  forced 
upon  geometry  and  mingled  with  its  pure 
demonstrations!”  But,  to  be  brief,  the  grounds 
on  which  the  present  author  bases  all  his  new 
demonstrations  are — 

” That  a mathematical  line  is  made  up  of  a suc- 
cession of  single  and  equal  units  ; and  therefore  a 
mathematical  line  has  always  a breadth  of  one  ; 
also  that  a mathematical  surface  is  made  up  of  a 
succession  of  single  lines,  and  therefore  a mathe- 
matical surface  has  always  a thickness  of  one.” 

The  reader,  doubtless,  in  pursuing  the  argu- 
ment, ad  hominem,  will  conclude  that  as  a sur- 
face with  a thickness  of  one  is  made  up  of  a 
succession  of  single  lines  with  each  a breadth 
of  one,  and  as  a line  with  a breadth  of  one  is 
made  up  of  a succession  of  single  and  equal 
units,  these  units  of  extension  are  the  geome- 
trical points  of  which  lines  and  surfaces  are 
made  up.  But  no:  while  “the  unit  we  have 
been  using  is  the  representative  of  a mag- 
nitude, and  a magnitude  of  a definite  value  and 
form”  (namely,  the  square,  or  rather  the  per- 
fect cube),  on  the  contrary,  “ the  nature  of  a 
point  in  geometry  is  rightly  given  in  the  books: 
it  has  position,  hut  not  magnitude.”  The  new 
unit  of  extension,  therefore,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  we  presume,  from  the  mere 
geometrical  point,  which  is  “simply  an  index 
of  place  or  position  of  lines,  surfaces,  and 
solids.” 

Here,  accordingly,  is  a dilemma  for  the 
reasoner  who,  arguing  on  the  principle  that  a 
surface  has  no  thickness,  and  a line  no  breadth, 
maintains,  for  instance,  that  of  two  solids  in 
geometrical  contact,  the  common  surface  be- 
tween them  is  no  part  of  either,  and  that  if  A 
be  removed  from  B the  common  surface  be- 
tween them  still  remains  as  it  was,  the  surface 
of  B : — 

“ What  becomes  of  poor  A in  this  predicament  ? 
* * * To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 

imaginary  advantage  being  possessed  by  13  in  this 
respect,  let  the  two  solids  be  separated,  by  removing 
both  equally,  the  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left.  Which  of  the  two  solids  in  that  case  shall 
retain  the  surface  that  was  inherent  in  both,  and 
common  to  both  while  in  contact  ? Perhaps  it  may 
then  be  said  that  the  surface  is  divided  between 
them,  each  taking  its  part.  If  so,  and  it  be  still 
contended  that  their  common  surface,  when  in  con- 
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tact,  had  no  thickness,  it  would  seein  to  follow  that 
the  surface  of  each,  when  separated,  must  be  half 
the  thickness  of  nothing  ! ” 

The  author,  of  course,  denies  that  the  two 
solids,  when  in  contact,  have  but  one  surface 
common  to  both,  and,  on  the  contrary,  affirms 
that  each  has  its  own  surface,  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  other ; and  not  only  so, 
but  each  occupying  a place  and  position 
entirely  different  from  the  other. 

It  was  while  considering  a solution,  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Parker,  New  York,  of  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  in  the  truth  of  which  solution  he 
coincides,  that  the  author,  as  he  intimates, 
•egan  to  see  the  breadth  of  a line  and  the 
'hickness  of  a surface.  As  to  this  solution 
itself — 

Mr.  Parker  has,  with  a bold  conception  and 
singular  originality,  applied  it  to  some  of  the  astro- 
nomical circles,  and  obtained  remarkable  and  start- 
ling results,  indicating  that  in  the  motions  and 
periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies  there  are  perfect 
mathematical  relations  much  more  wonderful  and 
extensive  than  have  yet  been  understood.” 

Mr.  Parker’s  work  is  not  yet  published;  but 
this  we  may  say,  that  if  any  one  think  it 
improbable  that  remarkable  and  startling  re- 
sults remain  to  be  e.xpiscated  in  the  sphere  of 
modern  astronomy,  he  is  very  much  mistaken. 
It  is  now  admitted  by  Sir  John  Ilerschell  and 
other  eminent  astronomers  that  Newton’s  grand 
law  is  incapable  of  explaining  several  highly  im- 
portant phenomena ; and,  indeed,  it  is  obvious, 
on  a little  consideration,  free  of  mere  slavish 
and  unreasoning  deference  to  so  great  an 
authority,  that  although  the  simple  law  of  gra- 
vitation most  beautifully  accounts  for  the  more 
elliptical  orbits  of  the  solar  satellites,  it  utterly 
fails  to  explain  one  of  the  most  glaring  pecu- 
liarities of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  in  general, 
namely,  their  obvious  tendency  to  geometrical 
circularity.  We  have  our  own  ideas  on  this 
curious  subjeet,  hut  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  on  them  : we  shall  only  here  remark, 
without  committing  ourselves  either  to  Mr! 
Parker’s  quadrature  of  the  circle,  or  to  the  cer- 
tainly ingenious  and  original  line  of  reasoning 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  cut  out  for  himself,  in  a 
way  that  is  at  least  likely  to  carry  common- 
sense  minds  along  with  him,— that  if  any 
thing  startling  relative  to  astronomical  circles 
have  been  recently  discovered,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  shed  some  striking  light  on  the 
no  less  startling  defect  in  established  doctrine 
just  now  hinted  at. 

That  the  book  under  notice  is  not  intended 
merely  for  advanced  geometricians,  but  is  cal- 
culated even  to  attract  the  attention  of  those 
hitherto  quite  untaught  in  the  science,  may  he 
inferred  from  the  following  passage,  with  which 
we  must  conclude  : — 

“ Geometry  should  alwavs  precede  arithmetic,  or 
rather  go  hand  in  hand  with  it,  in  a system  of  educa- 
tion. As  soon  as  a child  has  learned  to  count  his 
ten  fingers,  I would  begin  to  teach  him  geometry  ; 
for  as  it  is  the  most  simple  and  perfect  of  all 
sciences,  so  it  is  the  most  readily  comprehended  if 
properly  taught.  Through  geometry  he  should 
learn  all  his  arithmetic.  Then  would  he  find  the 
dark  and  puzzling  labyrinths  of  numbers  to  lighten 
up  at  every  step  of  his  progress.  Then  would  the 
toilsome  and  blind  path  of  arithmetic  become  a 
blight  and  pleasant  road,  and  her  mystic  and  vague 
expressions  open  to  him  full  of  clear  and  beautiful 
meaning.  Then  would  he  see  and  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  those  perplexing,  enigmatical 
things,  the  square  root  and  the  cube  root.3  Then 
would  the  boy,  ‘ with  shining  morning  face,’  no 
longer  he  seen  ‘ creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to 
school,’  hut  tripping  with  a light  heart,  and  sfrigin* 
for  joy. 


Bakewell’s  Copying  Telegraph. — 
We  some  time  since  gave  an  account  of  a very 
ingenious  invention,  by  means  of  which  an  in- 
dividual writing  at  one  extremity  of  the  coun- 
try, can  transm't,  through  a single  telegraphic 
wire,  a perfect  fac-simile  of  what  lie  has  written, 
so  that  it  shall  appear  in  course  of  a few  mi! 
nutes,  though  it  were  a whole  page  or  more, 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  line,  and  of  course 
at  however  great  a distance.  We  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  this  beau-ideal  of  the  telegraphic 
pen  is  still  held  to  be  a practicable  invention. 
We  had  feared  that  it  had  turned  out  to  be 
more  perfect  in  theory  than  attainable  in  prac- 
tice. But  on  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Bakewell 


exhibited  it  at  the  Russell  Institution,  Great 
Coram-street,  with  considerable  success.  The 
principle,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber, consists  mainly  in  the  winding  of  an  iron 
point  round  a cylinder  at  each  extremity  of  the 
line  of  telegraph,  the  cylinder  in  the  one  case 
being  covered  with  a sheet  of  tinfoil  written  on 
with  a non-conducting  ink,  while  in  the  other 
it  is  covered  with  a sheet  of  paper  chymically 
prepared,  so  that  the  iron  points  in  electrical 
action  (as  both  cylinders  turn  simultaneously, 
regulated  in  synchronous  time  by  electro- 
magnetism) trace  their  apparent  course  round 
the  cylinders  spirally  ; the  nonconducting  in- 
tervals, as  they  pass  over  the  ink  in  the  one 
case,  being  marked  and  denoted  in  the  other, 
by  blank  or  white  intervals  in  a blue  spiral,  so 
that  an  exact  copy  of  the  writing  appears  in 
white  characters  on  a blue  ground,  and  dis- 
tinctly legible.  The  paper  can  also  be  pre- 
pared so  as  only  afterwards  to  shew  the 
writing,  and  thus  to  insure  secrecy  between 
correspondents. 

Fine  Arts  in  America.— When  despotism 
or  anarchy,  or  any  of  the  rapid  or  insidious 
elements  of  destruction  begin  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  a nation’s  prosperity,  it  will 
quickly  he  seen  in  the  languor  and  decline  of 
the  fine  arts,  in  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, and  engraving.  America  is  a young  and 
rising  republic,  rising  in  strength,  population, 
wealth,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Should  she 
not  is  she  not — also  rising,  and  rapidly,  in  her 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  ? Thirty  years 
ago  (but  a day  in  a nation's  life)  there  was  not 
a collection  of  pictures  in  the  United  States 
worthy  of  being  called  a “ gallery.”  Now 
we  can  count  forty  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  in  each  an  “Art- 
Union,”  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
The  tendency  of  the  fine  arts  is  from  the  old 
to  the  new  world.  Wealth  gathers  around  it, 
by  a national  attraction,  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  easel,  the  burin,  and  the  chisel,  and 
emigrating  wealth  and  taste  is  constantly  send- 
ing to  our  shores  gems  of  art  which  meet  a 
full  appreciation  from  our  travel-loving  and 
quick  idea-catching  countrymen.  The  love 
of  pictures  is  a true  and  a natural  one.  The 
red  man  rudely  paints  his  battles  on  bis  robes, 
or  carves  them  on  the  trunk  of  a tree.  The 
western  pioneer,  for  want  of  better,  decks  the 
walls  of  his  log-cabin  with  handbill  headings, 
newspaper  wood-cuts,  or  circus  wild  beast 
exhibitions.  If  good  pictures  or  good  en- 
gravings cannot  he  obtained,  miserable  daubs, 
or  immoral  scrawls,  will  supply  this  demand. 

A good  picture,  either  painted  or  engraved,  is  a 
moral  lesson — a silent,  hut  a powerful  one. — 
Buffalo  Advertiser. 

House  Decoration,  Vienna. — From 
Vienna,  says  the  Expositor,  accounts  have 
reached  us  of  a magnificent  and  costly  contri- 
bution, which  a furniture  manufacturer  of  that 
town  is  sending  for  the  ’51  Exhibition.  It 
will  consist  of  four  rooms  of  a palace,  each 
appropriately  furnished  and  decorated.  We 
are  not  yet  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  any  detailed  account  of  the 
furniture.  ’I  he  material  is  a peculiar  Indian 
wood,  rather  lighter  in  colour  than  rosewood, 
and  it  is  sculptured  in  the  most  artistic  manner 
after  the  chastest  designs  of  eminent  artists. 
The  bedstead  alone,  which  is  already  com- 
pleted, costs  no  less  a sum  than  12,000  gulden, 
about  1,200/.,  and  the  cost  of  the  other  articles 
is  in  proportion.  The  manufacturer  will  be 
in  London  in  a week  or  so  to  arrange  with  the 
commissioners  for  the  space  he  will  require, 
which  will,  of  course,  he  considerable,  as  his 
contribution  will  comprehend  all  the  require- 
ments for  the  four  principal  rooms  of  a palace 
in  a style  of  the  utmost  magnificence.  The 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Vienna 
committee. 

Steel  without  Pig-iron.— An  invention 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Heath  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  from  iron  produced 
directly  from  the  ore  without  being  brought 
into  the  state  of  cast-iron.  Ore,  as  usually 
reduced  to  metal,  is  mixed  with  a small  por- 
tion of  chloride  or  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
some  coal  or  fir  tar,  or  other  cheap  carbona- 
ceous matter,  and  heated  to  a welding  heat:  it 
is  then  compressed  into  a bloom,  re-heated 
and  shingled,  hammered,  or  rolled  into  bars 
in  the  ordinary  way ; and  the  bar-iron  thus 
produced  is  converted  into  steel  by  any  of  the 
usual  processes. 


Saw-Mill  driven  by  ArtesianWells. 
—At  Millwood  (says  an  American  paper)  Dr. 
Withers  has  a saw-mill  which  is  driven  by 
water  supplied  from  six  artesian  wells,  situated 
on  the  premises,  at  distances  from  the  mill 
varying  from  some  50  to  200  yards,  ranging 
in  depth  from  300  to  nearly  600  feet,  and 
affording  nearly  1,000  gallons  per  minute. 
The  water  flows  from  all  the  wells  to  a com- 
mon reservoir,  and  is  conveyed  thence  to  the 
mill  by  an  aqueduct  under  ground,  and  is 
conveyed  into  a box  or  reservoir,  whence  it 
falls  on  a reaction-wheel  40  feet  below,  and 
thus  puts  the  mill  in  motion.  After  acting  on 
this  wheel,  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  river 
by  means  of  a tunnel,  cut  through  a limestone 
rock  240  feet  in  length,  and,  at  the  highest 
point,  upwards  of  50  feet  in  depth.  °The 
tunnel  is  5 feet  8 inches  deep,  by  4 wide.  As 
the  water  is  nowhere  visible  under  the  mill, 
and  empties  into  the  river  at  a point  not  seen 
from  the  mill,  some  50  odd  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  bluff1,  the  mill,  when  in  motion,  presents 
to  the  observer  the  appearance  of  self-acting 
machinery. 

Railway  Jottings. — Since  our  recent 
visit  to  Furness  a great  facility  of  access  to  its 
architectural  and  other  attractions  has  been 
afforded  by  the  opening  of  the  Whitehaven 
and  Furness  Junction  Railway  throughout  to 
the  Furness  line,  near  Broughton,  in  Furness, 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday  in  last  week, 
when  the  last  portion  of  it  from  Bootle  to  the 
junction  was  formally  opened.  The  length  of 
line  is  in  all  thirty- four  miles,  and  there  are 
stations  at  St.  Bees,  Netherton,  Braystones, 
Sellafield,  Seascale,  Drigg,  Ravenglass,  Esk- 
meals,  and  Sylecroft.  The  engineer  was  Mr. 
Dees,  and  Messrs.  Jopling  and  Fell  were  the 
contractors,  to  whom  much  praise  has 

been  given. The  railway  communication 

between  Birkenhead  and  Manchester  has  been 
completed  by  the  opening  of  the  Chester  and 
Warrington  branch  of  the  Birkenhead,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Cheshire  junction  line  on  Thursday 

in  last  week. Messrs.  Locke  and  Errington, 

engineers,  have  examined  the  Deeside  rail- 
way route,  and  report  that  the  line  may  now  he 
carried  out  for  considerably  less  than  300,000/. 

the  original  estimate  of  1846. We  hear  that 

a passenger  carriage  of  very  large  dimensions, 
built  entirely  of  iron,  and  capable  of  containing 
from  sixty  to  seventy  persons,  has  been  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M‘Con- 
nell,  the  superintendent  of  the  locomotive  de- 
partment of  the  southern  division  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  Railway.  The  car- 
riage, according  to  the  Railway  Record,  has 
been  run  experimentally  on  the  line  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  One  great 
advantage  of  such  a carriage,  or  train, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  will  be,  that  it  will 
afford  every  facility  to  the  movement  of  the 
guards  throughout  the  train,  as  long  insisted 
on  in  this  journal,  and  at  length  taken  up  and 
strongly  recommended  to  the  railway  com- 
panies by  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

Experiments  on  Irish  Peat.— From 
36,500  tons  of  peat,  at  2s.  per  ton,  the  follow- 
ing produce,  it  is  said,  has  been  realised 


365  Ions  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  121.  per  ton  £4,380 
255  tons  of  acetate  of  lime,  at  14/.  per  ton  3,570 

19.000  gallons  of  naphtha,  at  5s.  per  gallon  4,750 

109,500  pouuds  of  paraffine,  at  Is.  per  gallon .rs476 

73.000  gallons  volatile  oil,  at  Is.  per  gallon 3,650 

36.000  gallons  of  fixed  oil,  at  Is.  per  gallon  1,800 


The  profit,  after  deducting  expenses  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture,  the 
wages,  labour,  cost  of  sending  to  market,  &c., 
is  stated  to  be  11,908/.  or  more  than  100  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay. 

Glass  Shades.  — The  largest  ever  pro- 
duced was  lately  blown  at  Birmingham 
by  an  English  workman.  It  is  62  inches 
by  26i  inches  in  diameter,  and  contains  nearly 
40  lbs.  of  metal.  Until  lately,  a Frenchman 
was  considered  the  most  skilful  workman  in 
the  employment  of  Messrs.  Chance,  in  whose 
manufactory  the  shade  alluded  to  has  been 
blown.  This  man  earns  no  less  than  9 /.  a- 
week,  according  to  a correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News,  who  gives  the,  dimensions  of  this 
monster  “ shade.”  A secret  in  blowing  great 
glass  hubbies  was  lately  described  in  The 
Builder.  It  consists  simply  in  moistening 
the  mouth  with  a little  water  before  blowing. 
The  water  is  converted,  in  the  interior  of  the 
drop,  into  steam,  which  vastly  aids  the  breath 
in  extending  the  dimensions  of  the  “ bell.” 
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Tiie  Light  and  Health  Tax. — “Truly 
the  light  is  sweet,  and  a pleasant  thing  it  is 
for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.” — Eccl.  11th 
chap.,  7th  verse.  If  blindness  be  an  affliction, 
it  surely  is  an  affliction  to  live  in  houses  where 
nearly  every  chink  and  crevice  which  admit 
the  light  and  air  into  our  dwellings  are 
“ taxed  .”  Where  darkness  predominates  dirt 
accumulates,  and  as  our  Government  taxes  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  into  the  dark  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  especially  in  our  crowded 
cities,  it  is  surely  'very,  very  studious  in  en- 
couraging filth,  fever,  miasm,  and  malaria 
amongst  them.  By  the  deprivation  of  these 
natural  requisites  for  our  existence,  the  Board 
of  Health,  with  all  its  sanitary  regulations, 
stands  shackled  in  its  useful  progress ; for 
wherever  light  and  air  are  wanting  in  our 
dwellings,  there  cholera  and  contagion  with  all 
their  attendant  destroyers  are  prone  to  stalk. 
O ye  advisers  of  our  Royal  Queen,  ye  who 
have  thoughtfully  given  us  cheap  bread , deny 
us  not  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  health  and 
existence.  “ God  said  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,”  but  ye  how  tax  His  bounty 
to  the  destruction  of  His  creatures. — J.  F.  C. 

Machine  for  lifting  Sacks. — A north 
country  miller  was  lately  endeavouring  to  en- 
lighten some  of  his  fellow  dust-bags  on  the 
subject  of  knowledge  in  general,  when  one  of 
them  quizzically  said  to  him,  “ Come  awa, 
Jock  : knowledge  is  power,  ye  ken  : gie ’s  a 
lift  wi’  this  sack.”  It  was  Jock,  no  doubt, 
who  lately  gave  his  scoffing  boon  companion  a 
practical  proof  that  knowledge  is  power,  even 
in  so  small  a way, — by  inventing  a simple  ma- 
chine to  save  labour  of  a most  severe  descrip- 
tion. To  lift  a sack  of  perhaps  2 cwts.  up  on 
a man’s  back  requires  two  other  men  : this 
aid  is  now  superseded  by  the  “ sack-lifter,”  as 
it  is  called — a very  unpretending  piece  of  me- 
chanism, consisting  of  a rectangular  frame  of 
wood,  within  which  the  sack  is  filled,  with  the 
bottom  resting  on  a board,  which  is  elevated 
to  the  requisite  height  by  means  of  a cord  at 
each  corner,  passing  over  pullies  and  wound 
upon  a drum,  this  drum  being  turned  by  a 
common  crank  handle.  Thus  one  man  can  fill 
the  sack,  elevate  it  to  the  level  of  his  back,  and 
carry  it  away. 

Architects’  Charges:  Liability. — In 
a recent  actio*  brought  by  Mr.  Sprague, 
architect,  at  Nisi  Prius,  to  recover  112/., 
alleged  to  be  due  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
in  the  Commercial-road  district  for  different 
plans  and  drawings  ordered  by  him  to  be 
made  for  a church  and  schools  to  be  erected  in 
that  district,  the  defendant  urged  that  the 
plaintiff  had  volunteered  to  prepare  the  plans 
without  remuneration,  upon  the  expectation  of 
being  employed  to  build  the  church,  and  that 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a man  like  the 
defendant,  who  was  dependent  for  his  support 
on  the  contributions  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  would  give  orders  to  render  himself 
liable  for  such  an  amount.  Mr.  Justice 
Patteson  having  summed  up,  the  jury  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  to  the  full  amount. 

Naphtha  Lamps. — These  appear  to  be 
most  dangerous  articles.  Of  late  we  scarcely 
ever  look  over  the  news  of  a week  without 
seeing  some  account  of  an  accident  from  their 
use.  In  last  week’s  papers  we  perceive  no  less 
than  four  such  cases.  In  one  at  Seacombe, 
while  a teacher  was  filling  a naphtha  lamp,  the 
naphtha  ran  over,  and  coming  in  contact  with 
a candle  held  by  a boy,  took  fire,  and  the 
whole  exploded,  driving  out  a partition  wall 
12  feet  long  and  9 feet  high,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  house.  The  teacher  and  several  of  his 
scholars  were  severely  burnt,  and  one  of  the 
latter  has  since  died  from  the  injuries  sus- 
tained. In  another  case  nearly  the  same  thing 
happened  at  Manchester  so  far  as  regarded 
the  replenishment,  the  explosion  from  contact 
with  a light  held  by  a boy  while  a man  poured 
out  the  naphtha,  and  the  death  of  the  boy. 
In  Oldham  and  Bolton  two  cases  nearly  iden- 
tical in  every  respect  occurred,  in  which  two 
stall  women  were  severely  burnt.  We  observe 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  very  same 
sort  of  casualties  detailed  in  the  American 
newspapers.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  carelessness 
or  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  dealing 
with  so  dangerous  an  agent  is  the  usual  cause 
of  such  accidents  : were  naphtha  even  only  a 
little  less  imminently  dangerous,  time  might  be 
allowed  the  public  to  acquire  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  manage  it ; but  as  it 


is,  they  are  purchasing  that  knowledge  at 
rather  too  great  an  expense,  and  we  think  it  a 
duty  to  warn  all  and  sundry  against  tampering 
with  so  dangerous  an  agent. 

St.  James’s  Park  and  St.  James’s 
Parish. — At  a very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
vestry  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  Mr.  Nel- 
son moved, — “ That  a petition  be  presented  to 
Parliament  to  require  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  to  deposit  plans  and  give 
notices  of  any  proposed  alterations  in  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Crown  and  the  public, 
as  is  required  by  individuals  or  public  com- 
panies under  the  standing  orders  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.”  In  proposing  his  resolution, 
Mr.  Nelson  reviewed  some  recent  doings  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  particularly  referring 
to  the  Mall,  the  marble  arch,  the  sculpture  by 
Westmacott  and  Bailey,  and  some  of  the 
London  improvements  ; and  quoted  the  second 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Commons  on 
the  last  of  these  subjects  to  show  that  the  con- 
trol he  suggested  was  necessary.  His  proposal, 
he  remarked,  was  no  novelty,  for  it  was  a plan 
adopted  in  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Government,  he  considered,  should 
appoint  some  one  to  receive  communications 
from  local  bodies  as  to  desirable  improvements, 
these  to  form  the  grounds  of  Bills  in  Parlia- 
ment to  give  powers  to  purchase,  &c.  The 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  and  the 
churchwardens,  with  Messrs.  Nelson,  Miley, 
and  Wilks,  having  been  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  draw  up  the  petition,  the  vestry,  after 
some  other  busines,  separated. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Com- 
pany.— The  tenth  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on  5th 
inst.,  Mr.  H.  P.  Fuller  in  the  chair.  The 
report  stated  that  the  works  for  bringing  the 
contents  of  the  Ranelagh  and  intermediate 
sewers  to  the  company’s  station  at  Stanley- 
bridge  were  in  progress,  and  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  general  aspect  of  the  company’s 
affairs,  arising  out  of  this  measure  would  have 
been  very  decisive  and  important,  if  the 
directors  had  been  enabled  at  once  to  carry  the 
pipes  to  a distant  district,  in  which  case  they 
were  confident  that  their  early  anticipations  of 
profit  would  have  been  realised.  The  report 
concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  shareholders 
for  the  means  of  transferring,  in  concert  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  the  contents  of 
the  sewers  of  their  district  from  the  waters  of 
the  Thames,  to  the  improvement  of  the  lands 
as  far  as  Hounslow  and  Isleworth.  The  en- 
gineer’s report  stated  that  since  last  meeting 
the  works  had  been  in  proper  order,  and  that 
they  had  been  working  for  38  days,  or  881 
hours.  A proprietor  asked  what  was  the 
prospect  they  had  of  success  in  this  under- 
taking ? The  chairman  said  they  were  con- 
fident of  success,  because  if  their  capital  was 
confined  to  their  present  amount  they  would 
be  able  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  Fulham 
district,  which,  if  the  gardeners  took  it,  would 
pay  the  expenses,  and  leave  a dividend.  When 
they  saw  the  result  of  thus  manuring  the  ground, 
and  the  excellent  crops  produced  by  it — oven 
three  crops  of  celery  from  the  same  ground  in 
the  same  year — then,  he  said,  men  would  not 
refuse  using  that  which  was  so  beneficial  to 
themselves.  The  company  had  now  the  means 
of  living  until  all  prejudices  had  been  done 
away  with. 

Danger  to  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook. 
— St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  is  now  in  a state 
of  repair,  but  there  seems  no  intention  of  re- 
moving the  unsightly  shop  from  before  it  in 
Mansion-house-place.  If  a fire  were  to  happen 
in  that  house,  the;  church  would  be  certainly 
(much  injured,  or)  destroyed.  Limehouse 
Church  was  destroyed  by  fire  from  a much 
less  cause  than  that  would  be.  There  is  a 
large  open  window  in  the  tower  just  over  the 
roof,  which  would  form  such  an  indraught  for 
flakes  of  burning  matter  that  it  would  be  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  preserve  it.  Pray  say  a 
word  of  caution  in  time.  The  rent  of  such  a 
shop  cannot  be  an  object  in  a pecuniary  view. 

An  Agent. 

Suburban  Art-Schools. — In  reply  to  an 
inquirer,  we  are  able  to  state  that  any  endea- 
vour which  is  now  being  made  to  establish  a 
school  for  drawing  and  modelling  in  Lambeth 
is  irrespective  of  the  committee  who  established 
the  North  London  School.  But  the  commit- 
tee, we  believe,  contemplate  forming  a school 
there  shortly. 


Metropolitan  Sewers’  Commission. — 
On  12th  inst.,  at  an  adjourned  general  meeting, 
after  several  appeals  were  considered  and  an 
application  by  the  wardens  of  Dulwich  College 
for  time  to  pay  3/.  12s.  of  rate  agreed  to,  Mr. 
Peto  made  a statement  with  reference  to  the 
Bermondsey  district,  in  which  he  deprecated 
the  severity  of  some  comments  made  on  the 
sewerage  of  Jacobs’  Island,  and  said  that  he 
wished  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression 
which  had  got  abroad,  that  the  difficulties 
that  had  arisen  by  certain  legal  proceedings  on 
account  of  the  filling  up  of  the  tidal  ditches  in 
connection  with  that  island  had  been  the 
effect  of  the  operations  of  the  present  commis- 
sion; nevertheless,  he  did  not  mean  to  blame 
the  previous  commission,  who  had  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty  to  cope  with  in  the 
cholera  season.  The  court  was  then  made 
special  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  a variety  of  extensive  works 
(already  specified  in  a recent  number  of 
The  Builder),  and  which  were  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  be  carried  out.  A 
report  from  Mr.  Forster  was  then  read, 
recommending  the  execution  of  extensive 
works  for  the  drainage  of  Lee,  Lewisham,  and 
its  vicinity,  and  for  the  diversion  of  the  house- 
drainage  from  the  Ravensbourne,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a contribution  of  5,000Z.  (out  of 
14,630Z.)  from  the  Kent  Water  Works  Com- 
pany.* The  court  thereupon  resumed,  and 
ordered  various  other  new  works,  when  there 
ceased  to  be  a quorum  to  dispose  of  the  cases 
of  appellants  present  from  the  outset : a 
quorum,  however,  was  at  length  got,  and  the 
cases  disposed  of.  Mr.  Austin’s  plan  for 
public  conveniences,  mentioned  by  us  last 
week,  was  examined,  and  reported  on  favour- 
ably by  Mr.  Forster,  whose  opinion  was 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  inventor. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy.— Her  Majesty  has  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  Mr.  Charles  Lock 
Eastlake. 

The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— Our  readers  will  perceive  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns  that  an  election  of  two 
females  and  three  males  on  the  funds  of  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  will  take 
place  on  the  28th  inst.  We  trust  it  may  lead 
some  who  have  kept  aloof  to  join  the  society. 
There  is  every  reason  why  this  should  be  one 
of  the  largest  charitable  institutions  in  the 
kingdom  if  builders  and  their  merchants  had 
the  inclination.  There  are  four  pensioners 
on  the  funds,  elected  last  year.  The  society 
was  established  in  1847,  and  has  now  2,300/. 
stock. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society. — 
It  has  been  arranged  to  call  a meeting  of  the 
profession  and  subscribers  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  the  rules  for  the  society  and  electing 
the  committee  and  officers,  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  inst. 

Enlargement  of  British  Museum. — 
Why  not  roof  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
centre  court  with  glass  supported  from  the 
interior  by  two  rows  of  iron  columns.  Little 
light  would  be  lost  to  the  surrounding  windows, 
and  a hall  would  thus  be  obtained  of  suffi- 
cient extent  not  only  for  the  sculptures  at  pre- 
sent scattered  about  the  court-yard  and  pas- 
sages, but  for  the  accumulations  of  another 
century. — W.  J. 

Vitreous  Brick,  Tile,  and  Tube 
Manufacture. — A patent  has  been  granted 
to  Mr.  W.  G.  Elliot,  of  Blisworth,  North- 
amptonshire, for  the  melting  or  running  of 
clay,  sand,  limestone,  cinders,  chalk,  earth, 
shell,  and  other  materials,  in  a state  of  fusion, 
into  moulds  or  casts  of  the  shapes  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  culverts,  pipes,  &c. 

Pompeii.  — The'  Neapolitan  Government 
have  granted  a sum  of  20,000  ducats  for  con- 
tinuing the  excavations  of  Pompeii. 

Lamorna  Stone  Quarries. — Mr.  Free- 
man is  working  a stone  at  these  quarries,  in- 
tended for  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  : 
it  is  20  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  upwards  of 
20  tons. 


* A committee  of  the  ratepayers  of  Camberwell  liavo 
issued  a report  on  the  proposed  system  of  drainage  for  the 
Surrey  ana  Kent  districts,  in  which  they  condemn  that 
system  in  no  measured  terms. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Filtering  through  Drains. — “ T.  C.  T.”  says,  “ Can  nny 
of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  best  method  for  Altering 
water  through  drains  P Placing  chalk,  gravel,  and  char- 
coal in  the  drain  has  been  mentioned  to  me,  but  what  are 
the  hcstproportions?” 

“ X.  Y.”  (we  shnll  be  glad  to  receive  the  information 
offered,  in  strict  conAdence),  “ T.  S.,”  “ T.  G.,"  “ T.  "W. 
P.,"  “ W.  C.  T.,  “ T.,”  “ W.  S.,”  “ R.  R.  B.”  (we  are  unable 
to  advise  ; but  will  look  at  any  of  the  sketches  that  may  be 
sent),  “ A.  W."  Wisbech  (apply  at  Gwydyr  House  for  the 
information),  “ An  Old  Subscriber,"  Malvern,  “ T.  W.”  (we 
will  say  something  on  the  subject  next  week),  “ J.  C.,”  “ J. 
J.L.,’  “A.  and  Son,”  “ J.  If.C.,”  “Fair-play  and  no  Favour,” 
“ A Subscriber,"  “ R.  R."  (scarcely  necessary),  “ Original 
Subscriber"  (we  arc  forced  uniformly  to  decline),  “ Stu- 
dent” (ditto),  “Book-buyer”  (ditto),  “ A.  M.  R.”  (ditto), 
“ S.  H.”  Devon  (such  acknowledgments  givo  us  pleasure  : 
we  have  the  interests  of  the  operatives  warmly  at  heart), 
“ R.  S.  B.,”  “ T.  H.”  (card-board  is  a nice  material  for 
architectural  models  : plaster  of  Paris  better,  in  good 
hands),  “ E.  W.  C.”  (stamps  were  returned  “ to  De- 
vizes" Nov.  -1th) , “ H.  K.  G.  M.”  (shall  hear  from  us), 
“F.M.,"  “C.W.”  (at  the  Socictyol  Arts.intheAdclphi), 
“ Stop  Thief,”  by  Geo.  Cruiksha’nk.  London : Bradbury 
and  Evans. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  And  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


AaVERTISEIVSEHTTS. 

NIVERSAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICES. 

—Advertisements  are  inserted  in  all  the  London  and 
Country  Newspapers,  nnd  every  paper  published  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  America,  and  the  wholp  continent  of  Europe, 
and 'the  papers  supplied  at  WILLIAM  THOMAS'S  Universal 
Advertising  and  Newspaper  Ofliccs,  1!)  to  21,  Cathcrinc-strcct, 
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TO  AKC1I ITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Benjamin  Goodman  having  re- 
moved to  his  present  extensive  premises.  No.  6, 
CAMBRIDGE-KOAD,  MILE-END, begs  to  inform  Architects  and 
Builders  that  he  continues  to  give  the  most  LIBEltAL  PRICE  for 
OLD  HOUSES  and  BUILDING  MATERIALS  of  every  descrip- 
tion. All  letters,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  No.  6,  Cambridge-road, 
Mile-end. 


At  the  extraordinary  low  price  ..f  1/  l Is.  i;d.  : published  at  Ml.  Ms. 

VIVIAN’S  SCENERY  of  SPAIN  and 

PORTUGAL;  containing  Views  in  Cordova,  Malaga, 
Seville,  Valencia.  Segovia.  Barcelona,  Granada,  Gibraltar,  Lisbon, 
Ciutra,  Braga.  Estremadurn,  Coimbra,  Oporto,  Laira,  Bilbao, 
Vittoria,  &c.  Both  Series  Complete,  folio.  Sixty-four  Plates,  beau- 
tifully executed  in  Lithography  by  Haghe  and  Boys. 

A.  E.  EVANS  nnd  SON  having  purchased  the  few  remaining 
copies  of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  work,  are  enabled  to  offer 
them, for  a short,  time,  at  the  very  cheap  rate  above  mentioned. 

1,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-Inn-fields.  London. 


Just  published,  Part  X.,  price  9s.  plain.  10s.  6d.  tinted;  proofs, 
largo  paper.  12s., 

THE  CHURCHES  of  the  middle 

AGES. 

By  HENRY  BOWMAN  and  JOSEPn  S.  CROWTIIER, 
Architects.  Manchester. 

' To  be  completed  in  twenty  parts,  each  containing  six  plates, 
imperial  folio. 

“We  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more  perfect.  We  heartily 
reemomend  this  series;  to  all  who  are  able  to  patronise  it.”— 
Ecdesio’.ogist. 

London:  JOHN  BELL,  180,  Fleet-street. 


REIDS  SURVEYOR’S  AND  BUILDER'S  PltECEPTOR. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  price  18s.  cloth. 

THE  YOUNG  SURVEYOR’S  PRE- 
CEPTOR: a clear  nnd  comprehensive  Analysis  of  the  Art 
of  Architectural  Mensuration  ; being  a familiar  practical  system 
by  which  the  student  may  teach  himself  to  ascertain  correctly  the 
dimensions,  quantities,  and  value  of  every  description  of  builders’ 
work.  To  which  is  prefixed.  Instructions  for  making  out  Hills  of 
Qunutities.  Specifications.  Ac.  Illustrated  and  simplified  by  plans, 
sections,  diagrams,  &e.  With  a Glossary  of  Terms, 

By  JOHN  REID.  Surveyor. 

London  : AYLOTT  nnd  JONES,  8.  Patemoster-row. 

***  The  entire  stock  of  the  work  was  purchased  of  the  Author 
by  the  Publishers.  Aylott  and  Jones. 


NEW  WORKS  published  by  ATCHLEY 

and  CO..  Architectural  and  Engineering  Library,  106,  Great 
Bussell -street.  Bcdford-square,  London. 

BHITANN1A  BRIDGE,  over  the  Menni  Straits. 

BItIDGE  AT  ST.  GEORGE'S  LANDING  STAGE.  Liverpool. 
BRIDGE  OVER  TI1E  RIVER  TRENT,  at  Gainsborough. 
These  three  bridges,  with  the  details  of  each,  and  a perspective 
view  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  by  Day  nnd  Son.  in  one  imperial 
: folio  volume  Bound  in  olo'li  ; and  text.  4fo.  doth,  price  21.  12*  6d. 

BRICK  BRIDGES,  SEWERS,  and  CUL- 

i VERTS.  Imperial  folio,  elates,  with  4-to  letterpress  It  11s.  Gd. 

ROOFS  of  IRON;  from  20  to  153  feet  span. 

; Folio.  1/  Us  Gd. 

STRUCTURES  of  IRON;  letterpress  4to.  and 

i 10  plates.  10s.  Gd. 

A NEW  WORK  on  MONUMENTS,  CENO- 

[ TAP11S,  TOMBS.  TABLETS,  &e.  Ac.  ; with  their  Details  drawn 
i to  a large  . :i0  nlates,  11  4s.  cloth  lettered. 

MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  TABLETS,  &c., 

:!  cloth.  Ills.  6d 

OFFICE-BOOK  for  ARCHITECTS,  EN- 

1 GIN  FEUS.  STU  DENTS,  &c.  3s.  Gd. 

ACANTHUS.  Containing  200  Wood-cuts  and  GO 

3 steel  Plates  1 vol.  price  12s. 

DECORATOR.  Containing  48  Plates,  with 

r various  ornaments  on  each,  Elizabethan,  Ac.,  and  Letters. 
P Price  Gs. 


Just  published,  price  7s.  Gd. 

I'O'YDRAULIC  TABLES.  (Revised 

! J.JL  Edition.)  PRACTICAL  TABLES  To  FACILITATE 
1.  HYDRAULIC  AND  OTHER  CALCULATIONS. 

By  NATHANIEL  BEARDMORE, 

Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Ac.,  Ac. 

Contents  Tables  for  the  Discharge  of  Water  through  Sluices 
fr  from  Tnnks,  Reservoirs,  and  Vertical  Pipes,  head  '02  to  250  feet— 

i • over  Weirs,  depth  '01  to  3 feet— Mean  Surface  and  Bottom  Veloci- 
ty ties  of  Rivers  and  Tidal  Estuaries,  5 to  850  feet  per  minute — Dis- 
ci charge  of  Pipes  nnd  Culverts,  universal  Table -Arterial  Drains 
ni  nnd  other  Cuts,  from  18  inches  to  28  feet  in  depth,  with  Bottom 
V Widths  from  3 to  1.200  feet— Theoretic.  Head  required  for  passing 
1»  bends  at  various  velocities — Value  of  Water  in  Horse  Power  ' ~ 
oi  one  foot  of  fall,  and  Application  to  Mills— Tables  of  Expendirure 
ot  of  Water,  Population,  and  proportional  Drainage  Areas— Flood 
Ii  Discharges,  and  Mean  dit'o  for  various  Rainfalls— Weight  per 
v;  yard,  nnd  safe  Head  of  Water— Iron  Pipes— Safe  Load  of  Beams, 

ii  is  to  30  inches  in  depth,  with  proportional  bottom  Flanclics- Tables 
ot  of  Weight  of  Iron  nnd  other  Metals,  with  properties  of  various  ma- 
te terials— Useful  Weights  and  Measures — Velocities— Gradients — 
C Comparative  Measures,  Feet  and  Chains— Tables  for  Marine  Sur- 
vi  veying— Mountain  Barometer— Equivalent  Pressures  of  Mercury 
ni  nnd  Water.  Concluded  with  Tables  of  the  Areas  and  Circula- 
te-fereuee  of  Circles— Powers  and  Roots— and  Short  Tables  of  Lo- 
gy gzrithms. 

The  whole  in  a clear  and  condensed  form  for  easy  reference  by 
pi  practical  men,  and  for  every  day  use,  chiefly  in  the  Hydraulic 
II  Branches  of  Engineering ; preceded  by  a description  of  each  Table, 
it  with  method  of  use. 

Printed  and  published  by  WATE11LOW  nnd  SONS,  Parlia- 
ra  ment-strect,  Westminster  ; WE  ALE,  59,  High  Holbom  ; and  may 
It  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
i October,  1850. 


NEWS!  NEWS!  NEWS!  — The  best, 

cheapest,  and  largest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  larg*’  colnmno 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 


THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION.— Gilbert’s 

Verbatim  Editions  of  the  Pope's  Letter ; Cardinal  Wise- 
man’.-; Pastoral  ; Lord  John  Russell's  Letter  ; Bishop  Ullnthorue's 
two  Letters  to  the  Times ; two  Letters  from  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Denison  ; 
the  “New  Batch  of  Bishops”  from  the  Weekly  JMspulch 
Letter  from  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Esq..  M.P.  ; Review  and  Extracts 
from  Ambrose  Phillips’s  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  con- 
cluded by  a Biography  of  the  Cardinal.  All  these  important  docu- 
ments may  be  had  in  one  pamphlet,  at  the  extraordinary  low  price 
of  One  Penny ; or  postage  free.  Threepence  ; or,  for  very  extensive 
distribution  throughout  the  kingdom,  at  7s.  per  100. 

Also,  uniform  at  the  same  price,  complete  in  one  pamphlet, 

The  BISHOP  of  LONDON’S  CHARGE  and 

Dr.  CUM  All  NO'S  LECTURE. 

Published  by  JAMES  GILBERT,  49.  Paternoster-row. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers.  Newsvendors,  Ac. 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIMMSdate  William  Cleavci. of  Wilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  aud  the  Trade  that  he  lias  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  } inch  to  1}  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's! 
Flooring  Manufactory.  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


Flooring.— Alfred  rosling  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  hns 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICESof  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 

Eurclmsers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R.  is  able 
3 offer  a great  reduction  upon  Iris  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— South  wark- 
bridge  Wharf.  Banksido.  October.  1849. 


THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  Ncw  road.  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scantling  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak.  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights’  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


George  horatio  wilkinson, 

Timber  nnd  Mahogany  Merchant.  186,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
has  alwavs  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  nnd  thickness,  well  seasoned  and  ready 
for  use.  Timber  nnd  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices;  also  mahogany,  rosewood,  aud  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plank,  board,  and  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  nny  of  the  railway  statious. 


MEMEL  TIMBER  for  SALE.— Above 

1,000  loads  of  excellent  TIMBER,  at  62a  6d.  per  load,  average 
length  30  feet,  13}  inches  square.— Apply  at  HERTSLET’S  Wharf, 
Adelphi.  


I^OR  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  and  Co..  75,  Old  Rroad-street.  City,  Shipowners 
aud  Importers.— N.B.  Contractors.  Builders,  Timber  Merchants, 
nnd  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  canal,  nnd  coast- 
wise, in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direct  from  the  docks,  and 
wholesale  only. 


PRESENT  PRICES  of  SEASONED 

FLOORING,  prepared  by  improved  Machinery.  Net  cash. 

1}  in.  yellow,  per  sq. 20s.  (id.  1 1 in.  spruce,  per  sq 13s.  Od. 

1 „ 17a  fid.  J „ „ „ ....  11a  Pd. 

U ..  ,.  , ....  14s.  9d.  | I 10s.  6d. 

Widths  measured  after  being  wrought  Quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  squares  delivered  withiu  5 miles  free. 

SAMUEL  AKC1I BUTT  and  CO.,  Timber  Merchants.  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills.  King's-rond.  Chelsea. 


SAW  MILLS.  GILLINGHAM-RTREET.  PIMLICO. 

nPIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

0-  and  BATTENS, Ac., Sawn  on  the  most  approved  princip! 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  1‘atei 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  ar 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvem 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  homo  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills.  Uillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimatesgiven  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

wfl”  PANY.-  SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  aud  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  aud  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; nlso  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 


FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  n 


souable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  WEN  LOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 


I ADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.,  for  SALE 

J or  HIRE.— G.  ELL  invites  the  attention  of  Builders,  Con- 
tractors, Decorators;  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  large  Stock  of 
Ladders,  Barrows,  Machines,  Trestles,  Steps.  Ac.,  he  has  always  on 
hand,  in  every  way  suited  to  their  various  purposes.  Excavators’ 
barrows  at  9-.,  12s..  aud  14s  per  barrow  complete.  Ladders.  Steps, 
kc..  equally  low.  For  particulars  see  priuted  lists,  which  can  ho 
had  upon  application.— Manufactories,  Nos.  3 aud  G,  Tottenham- 
0, uri  New-road,  8t.  Panoras. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS  HAVING  STAIRCASES 
TO  ERECT. 

T AWRENCE  and  RQOKE,  PRACTICAL 

I 1 STAIRCASE  and  HANDRAIL  MANUFACTURERS,  of 
twenty  years’  experience,  offer  an  advantage  not  often  to  be  met 
with,  viz.,  that  of  finding  all  the  materials  and  completing  the  job 
before  drawing  any  money.  Thus  giving  full  proof  of  their 
mechanical  skill,  and  the  equitable  principle  on  which  they  do 
business.  Also  Country  Builders  will  find  a great  advantage.  By 
forwarding  proper  dimensions,  they  can,  without  further  trouble, 
have  everything  in  the  above  line  prepared  and  scut  down  ready 
for  fixing.  The  above  can  refer  parties  to  Staircases  and  Rails  ex- 
ecuted by  them  in  Town,  which  cannot  be  surpassed.— Address, 
27,  Sekford-street,  Clcrkcnwell. 


ta 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

- during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


TO  THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC.— I am  the 

owner  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  invention  for  CUTTING, 
DRESSING,  and  SHAPING  STONE,  for  which  Letters  Patent 
have  been  recently  issued  by  the  British  Government  to  William 
Edward  Newton,  and  the  public  are  CAUTION  ED  against  pur- 
chasing said  invention  without  first  acquiring  my  title  thereto. 

CHARLES  T.  SHELTON.  Counsellor,  Ac.  at  Law, 
No.  12.  Wall-street,  New  York,  North  America. 
New  York,  October  25, 1850. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  whieh  policies  nre 
granted  by  this  Office— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  TH1CKE 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


ALBERT  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COM- 

PANY.—Established  1838.  No.  11,  Waterloo-placc,  Pall- 

mall. 

1.  Members  of  Buildrag  Societies  can  insure  in  (liis  office,  pay- 
ments becoming  due  after  their  death,  thus  saving  their  families 
from  incouvenience  and  loss. 

2.  Business  transacted  in  nil  the  branches,  nnd  for  all  the  objects 
of  Life  Assurance  ; all  the  policies  being  indefeasible,  excepting 
only  in  cases  of  fraud. 

3.  Immediate,  survivorship,  deferred  annuities  and  endowments 
granted,  aud  every  other  mode  of  provision  for  families 
arranged. 

4.  Premiums  on  the  half  credit  system,  extension  of  limits  for 
residence  and  voyaging,  without  extra  premium,  and  naval  aud 
military  lives  mot  in  active  service)  assured  at  ordinary  rates. 

For  prospectuses,  with  tables  of  premium,  information,  &c., 
apply  to  HENRY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


25,  PALL  MALL.  LONDON. 

Medical,  invalid,  and  general 

LIFE  OFFICE. — This  ib  the  only  society  possessing 
tables  formed  on  a safe  and  scientific  basis  for  the  ossurauco 
of  DISEASED  LIVES. 

SIXTY  PER  CENT,  of  the  lives  proposed  to  this  Company  have 
been  DECLINED  by  other  offices. 

The  premium  chnrgod  in  such  cases  i9  the  lowest  possible  con- 
sistent with  safety,  and  on  restoration  to  permanent  health  is  re- 
duced to  the  ordinary  rata 

HEALTHY  LIVES  are  assured  at  lower  rates  than  at  most 
other  offices. 

During  the  last  nine  years  about  Five  Thousand  Proposals  for 
assurance  have  been  made  to  this  Society,  and  at  the  preceut  time 
the  number  is  about  One  Thousand  yearly. 

The  Policies  issued  by  this  Society  give  greater  facilities  to 
parties  going  to  or  residing  in  Foreign  Climates  than  those  of  any 
other  Company.  Premiums  for  India  and  the  Colonies  very 
moderate. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  business  is  transacted  by 
this  Society,  and  a subscribed  Capital  of  Holf-a-Milliou  Sterling 
affords  a complete  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Company’s 
engagements. 

A Bonus  of  Two  per  Cent,  per  Annum  was  added  to  the  Policies 
at  the  last  Division  of  Profits. 

of  Proposals,  and  every  other  information 
'ef  Offii  ..... 


may  lie  obtained  r 
Society’s  Agents  i: 


the  Chief  Office,  or  on  application  to  auy  of  tho 


the 


mtry. 


T 


HE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 


Robt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

Ban  reus.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.,  York. 
Actcauy  and  Secretaiiy.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman.  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms 
this  Company  for  life  insurances,  aud  to  ine  distinction  which  is 
made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  loot 


next 
I 'irt  1 1- 


Age 

female,  next 

birth- 

Whole  Life  Premiums  day. 


* Example.— A Gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,000/.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
2 21.  10s. ; aud  a Lady  of  the  same  ago  cau  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment  of  19 1. 17s.  Gd. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  nnd  every  information  may  be  had  ut  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  nnv  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  are  also  effected  by  this  Company  on  tho 
most  moderate  terms.  AGENTS  are  WANTED  in  those  Towns 
where  no  appointments  have  been  made.  Applications  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN.  Actuary  nnd  Secretary,  York;  or  to 
Air.  HENRY  DINSDALE,  12,  Wclliugton-street,  Strand,  Agent 
for  London. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street;  City  Branch:  2,  Royal  Exchauge-huildiugs. — 
Established  180G.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1.18U.722/.  Annual 
Income,  US.OOOi.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/.  Claims  paid  sinco 
tho  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 

President— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 

FREDERICK  SQUIRE,  Esq..  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  STONE.  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq.  I Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 
George  Dacre.  Esq.  | William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Alexander  Henderson,  M.D.  I Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq.  George  Round,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  Bart.  The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

The  Hoil  Arthur  lvinnaird.  | Onpt.  William  John  Williams. 

J.'A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 
Physician.— John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montaguc- 
street,  Montngue-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 


Original  Premium. 


79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


2 12  1 
0 5 6 
8 17  8 


1,882  12  : 
2,360  5 i 
8,558  17  I 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  n _ 

cation  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all" the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No  . 
oo.  Regent-street. 


[Nov.  16,  1850. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works,  Stookton.-RUTTY  and 
YEREY  hoc  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lins  Lime  and  Cement  as  usual  at  No.  2,  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only-  Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  othor  lime  kept  at  the 

BELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

is  ready  for  use,  and  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil-paint. 
For  benutv  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  thccxaot  appearance  of  FINE 
CUT  STON  E.  Can  be  used  at  once  on  fresh  Roman  Cement,  or 
any  other  plastering,  and  will  protect  the  walls  as  well  as  Roman 
Cement.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8a  15s.  and  21s.,  casks 
inclusive. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty,  and  permanence  : not  half  the 
cost  of  other  paints,  always  ready  for  use.  will  keen  good  for  years, 
and  therefore  well  suited  for  exportation.  Brillinut  black,  2&  ; 
rich  browns,  2s.  pd. : greens  and  light  colours,  4s.  per  gallon. 

G.  BELL  and  Co., 2,  Wellingtou-street,  Ooswell-street. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.— The  attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very  ex- 
cellent md  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility. imnerviousness. and  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  THE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour, is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  forstuooo  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twentv-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  ofl  is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  ndapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats.  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  nnd  Its  suitableness  for  internal  ns  well  ns  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities;  may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days; 
never  blisters,  oracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  ns  stone  ; 
and  may  be  denned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucoo  work  of  nil 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse.  22, 
Stecl-vard,  Upper  Tlmmes-stroet  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
18  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  nnd  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  nnd  SON  however  fed  called  upon  to  observe, 
tbai  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  lfii  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  In  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  Its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  ranking  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. : its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  nnd  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; nnd  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  STEVENSnnd  SON,  at  their  Plasterand  Cement  Works, 
18f>.  Drury-lane,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  yon  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  & R.  MORLEVS 
warehouses  and  dwelling  inWood-street,  Gresham -street,  iu  the  City, 
has  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story;  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  mast  perfect  ami  satisfactory  result.  I fed  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterers’ work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  the  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  me  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  iu  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  I am.  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  1 was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  nn  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  range  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(Signed)  JNO.  WALLEN,  Architect,  London. 
To  Messrs.  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons, Manufacturers, 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  nnd.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  nnd  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  lie  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
e state,  by  the  Bole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
street,  Westminster. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement  but  bos  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost  When  used  os  a stucco  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  iu  damn  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  nnd  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  ns  the  fittest  material  for  building  sen  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfeot  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WniTE  and  SONS,  Milibank-stroet, West- 
minster, and  3li.  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  - Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN,  nnd  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491  ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  285,  pages 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  mauifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydate.  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  iu 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory 
Northfleet.  Kent,  r.ud  their  Wharf, Great  Sootland-yard,  Whitehall  • 
alBo  at  their  DepOt.  46.  Hauovcr-street,  Liverpool. 

r EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

-K.A.  for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  nnd  panel  mouldings, 
?!■  i.  » £ !n,-S°°r  lioor'n?;  'ustead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS, 'Ac. 

\ LL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

-TV  CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS  executed  in  a first- 
rate  manner,  ou  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and  SUN, 
Modellers,  Ac..  42,  Parkcr-street,  Drurv-lanc.  A splendid  assort- 
ment of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre  Flowers, 
Ilallustcrs,  Trusses,  Ac.  ; Elizabethan  nnd  other  Chimney  Shafts. 

CEMENT,  PLASTER,  and  COMPOSI- 
TION ENRICHMENT  MANUFACTORY,  18,  Crown- 
street,  Finshury-square.  London.— WM.  SMART,  Jun.,  begs  to 
inform  architects,  builders,  and  the  trade  that  he  is  prepared  to 
execute  works  of  any  magnitude  in  first-rate  style  and  finish  at 
very  low  charges.  Architects’  designs  carefully  modelled  and 
truthfully  carried  out,  and  estimates  given  on  receipt  of  detailed 
drawings.  Ac.— Wm.  SMART.  Jun.,  ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLER  and  ORNAMENTIST,  18,  CROWN-STREET. 
FINSBURY,  London.  Established  in  the  family  three-fourths  of 
a century. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG'S,  194,  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 2J  3 Inohcs. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  lid.  lls.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 5d.  7d.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  1 per 

4d.  6d.  lOd.  20  d.  J 1,000. 

Nos.  3 4 5 6 

Patent  Line  ... . 5s.  Od.  Is.  8a  10s.  6d.  per  gross. 

2 2)  3 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe 9Jd.  lOJd.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


T 


10  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  fid.  fijd-  7jd,  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft.,  21 18s.  3 ft.  8 in., 7s.  4 ft.,  31 15a 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33a  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  caoh. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz.— 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

14  II  2 21  3 inch  and  larger, 

14a  6<L  14s.  13s.  12s.  fid.  12s.  per  owt 


Best  Patent  Sash  Lit 


WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-Htrect,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  tlic  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o'clock. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

JH.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• aud  Boobbyer.  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nall,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14.  Stanhope-street.  Clarc-markct.  London,  for 
the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  Ac. , 
at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  fid.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  fid.  14s.  fid.  13a  fid.  13s.  12s.  fid.  per  owt 

11  1|  2 2*  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

la  3d.  la  7d.  2a  2d.  28.  fid.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 6 inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4a  4s.  fid.  5a  fid.  7a  8a  10a  6d.  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 fi 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt.  Air  Bricks.  3a  fid.  per  dozen. 
DR.  ARNOTT'S  VENTILATORS. 

10  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

16  by  9 8s.  „ 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Looks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  nnd  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horn,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls,  and  Levers  cn  unite. 
B.  and  Co.  arc  the  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 


LOCKS,  Ac,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  200 
pars,  for  the  supply  ofgools  from  the  best  manufactories  at  the 


ro  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  6d.  per  owt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  6d.  14s.  (id.  13s.  6d.  13s.  12s,  fid . per  cwt. 

1)  1J  2 24  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2a  9<L  3s.  3d.  4s.  3d.  5s.  fis.  8s. 

10  12  14  is  18  20  in. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts,  per  doz. 
la  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2s.  fid.  2s.  lOd.  3s.  3d.  3a  7d. 

4 5 6 7 8 9 in. 

Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 
lOd.  Is.  Id.  Is.  5d.  la  8d.  per  yard. 

2j  3 34  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3a  6d  per  Hot 
Hooping  fur  bond,  t 
Snob  Wpiolila  S 


Sash  Weights.  5s.  per 


TERMS- 


1ET  ■ 


ASH. 


A price-list  may  he  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  6,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury. London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2Jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3- ft.  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boilers,  36a  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings,  58s.  ea. 
Cast  Rain-water  Pipe  { $.  3 inch. 

„ , „ ( 8d.  lOd.  is.  per  yard. 

Cast  Gutters— 4 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

O.G.  Gutters  { .A  44  inch. 

„ . I lid.  la  per  yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  f 14  1!  2 QJ  3 inch, 

and  Bose  (14s  fid.  14s.  13s.  fid.  33a  12s.  per  owt. 

Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  11a  Od.  per  cwt. 

1-incli  Cut  Lath,  34s.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  6d. 

fi-inch  3-Bolt  ltd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles,  2s.  9d. 

Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  32s.  per  cwt 
Hot  Water  Pipes.  8a  6d.  per  cwt. 

Dr.  Aruott’s  Ventilators,  5s.  each. 

An  extensive  stock  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  and  sheet  iron. 


PIERCE’S  REGISTERED  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  STOVE  GRATES,  for  Cottages,  Bedrooms, 
Lodges,  Farm-houses.  Ac. 

The  best  and  cheapest  Grate  for  all  useful  purposes  is 
THE  UNIVERSAL  FIRE-LUMP  GRATE,  made  of  the  finest 
prepared  Fire  Loam  in  one  entire  piece  ; very  strong,  with  large 
Hobs,  Improved  Iron  Bars,  Bottom,  and  Trivet  complete  ; will 
burn  either  Wood,  Coal,  Coke,  or  Peat  Price  11a  fid.  aud  13s.  fid. 
Also,  his 

IMPROVED  REGISTERED  COTTAGER'S  GRATE,  on  the 
same  principle,  but  adapted  for  'vanning  two  rooms,  with  one 
small  tire.  Was  exhibited  at  the  Exeter  Agricultural  Show  in  the 
present  year,  where  it  was  highly  commended. 

Prices— 22a  fid.  ; 25s.  ; 27s. ; and  30s. 

A Cottager's  Grate,  on  one  of  the  best  principles  wo  ever  saw, 
shown  by  W.  Pierce,  was  both  cheap  and  compact, ’—Exeter  West- 
ern Times,  July  20, 1850. 

*#*  Old  Stoves  modernised  nnd  altered  to  the  above  principle. 
I’igRCE  is  appointed  SOLE  AGENT  for  NICHOLSON'S 
PATENT  PRIZE  COTTAGERS  GRATES,  the  ANGLO-GER- 
MAN  COOKING  STOVE,  and  all  Ills  other  recent  inventions 
winch  have  been  so  highly  commended  and  rewarded  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  in  1841, 1849,  nnd  1850. 

TSbVS"*  ™£'K”E'-S  u AT!C^  STOYE- 

STREET. 


HOT- WATER  APPARATUS. — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls, staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  ana 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber.  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  late  of  S3,  Dorset-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street. 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— J. 

WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories. Ac  — TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  anv  yet  introduced,— J. 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea. 

DEFRIES’  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

the  use  of  the  above,  a HOT  BATH  can  be  obtained  in  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  provide 
itself  with  this  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost  placing  it 
within  the  means  of  all.  and  its  simplicity  within  the  management 
of  a child -DEFRIES’  ECONOMIC  GAS  COOKING  STOVES 
are  adapted  for  all  establishments,  largo  or  small,  and  need  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  for  their  cleanliness  and  economy  .'en- 
tirely dispensing  with  all  coal.  To  be  seen  doily  in  operation 
(Saturday  excepted)  at  221,  Regent-street,  and  also  in  action  — 
Defries’  Dry  Gas  Meter,  40,000  in  use.  N.B.  The  apparatus  can  bo 


V 

/ 

l~  3 — 

ATMS. — J.TYLOR  and  SON’S  improved 

APPARATUS,  consisting  of  copper  or  galvanized  iron 
baths,  coated  with  enamelled  white  or  Sienna  marbles  inside, 
copper  circulating  boiler,  with  three-way  cock  for  hut,  cold,  and 
waste  water,  complete,  IS  MOVEABLE,  and  docs  not  require  any 
BRICK-WORK.  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  boilers 
and  coil  pipes  for  heating  baths  or  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
union  workhouses,  asylums,  Ac.— Apply  to  Ironmongers  or 
Plumbers,  or  to  the  Manufacturers,  Warwick-lane,  Loudon. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

J JONES,  Iron  merchant,  has  always  a 

• great  variety  of  CONICAL  and  SADDLE  BOILERS  in 
STOCK  ; also  tire  and  furnace  bars,  ornamental  and  plain  supply 
cisterns,  double  doors  and  frames,  furnace  grates,  soot  doors  for 
the  same,  hot  water  pipes,  elbows,  tees,  syphons,  throttle  valves, 
stop  cocks,  flange  and  socket  elbows,  Ac.  ; also  trough  pipes. 
Drawings  nnd  prices  of  the  above,  on  application  to  J.  JONES, 
Iron-bridge-wharf,  No.  6,  Bankside,  London,  near  the  Southwark 
iron  bridge. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80,Goswell-street  (late of 

Brick-lane,  St.  Luke's'.' — J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balcouies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers,  Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Ply  and 
other  Wheels, 'Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 


Ranges,  Ac.,  always  i 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  WROUGHT-IRON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  diflerent  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  holts,  con itantly 
on  sale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 
size,  and  Patent  Detector  Looks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  sole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, London. 


CHURCH 

cast  to  any  • 

tuned  Ship,  plantation,  no  iao, 

sheep,  cup,  and  clock  bells  of 


and  TURRET  BELLS 

ight,  and 


MUSICAL  HAND 
BELLS 

Tuned  to  the  cliromatio  scale, 
with  improved  clappers,  and 
pegged  on  a new  system,  which 
gives  a superior  tone  and  facility 
for  ringing. 

Memorial  Brasses,  Pulpit 
Lights,  and  Brackets,  Ac. 
Old  Bells  recast  or  taken  in 
exchange. 

J.  WARNER  and  SONS, 
BELL  F O U N D E R S, 
ENGINEERS,  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 

facturing  Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  aud  55,  Wych-strcet, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  aud  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT'S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  In  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  aud  also  to  their 
LOCKS  aud  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim,  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  nil  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’s,  Chubb’s, 
and  Pitt's  Patent.— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  Ao.  Ac 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranksofall descriptions, cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Esnogniolette  bolts.  Ac.  Ao. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  aud  II  iNOES,  including  Redmund's,  Smith’s, 
Collinge’s,  Gerish’s,  nnd  Cotterell’s  patents. 

WINDOW  BUND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
SIIERINQ HAM'S  and  all  other  VENTILATORS. 

LEA'S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  praotioe  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  iuterestsof  the  trade  generally,  are 
villing  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
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HOSE  among  our  readers  who 
remember  the  remarks  we  have 
made,  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  antagonistic  position  of 
the  Referees  and  the  Registrar, 
at  the  Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings,  the 
constantly-occurring  appeals  for  decision  of 
their  differences  to  the  Office  of  Works,  the 
consequent  delay,  and  contradictory  awards, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  an  inquiry 
has  been  instituted  by  Lord  Seymour,  as  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, where  the  fault  lies.  Two  gentlemen 
(whether  the  right  men  or  not  we  will  not  now 
inquire)  have  been  appointed  to  hear  and 
examine  the  statements  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  to  decide,  if  possible,  whether  the 
evil  is  to  be  attributed  to  provisions  in  the  Act, 
or  to  the  officers  personally.  If  the  former, 
an  endeavour  will  be  made,  in  the  new  Bill,  to 
produce  a different  result : if  the  latter,  there 
will  probably  be  changes  in  the  office.  The 
inquiry  has  been  conducted  in  secresy,  and  we 
shall  not  render  that  abortive  by  communicat- 
ing any  of  the  facts  that  have  transpired,  or 
speculate  on  the  probable  issue.  Suffice  it,  that 
we  set  at  rest  by  this  statement  some  unfounded 
rumours,  in  connection  with  the  office,  that 
have  been  forwarded  to  us.  As  respects  the 
clauses  in  the  Bill  brought  forward  in  1849 
(and  now  pending),  which  would  transform 
the  Buildings’  office  into  a law  court,  make  the 
registrar  sole  arbitrator,  and  the  referees  his 
clerks,  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  build- 
ers is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  very 
decided.  Our  own  opinion  on  the  point  we 
expressed  at  length  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Bill. 

An  argument  against  the  exemption  of  the 
i works  of  railway  companies  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  official  referees,  has  been  afforded 
i by  the  bridge  belonging  to  the  South-Eastern 
1 Railway,  over  Joiner-street,  Tooley-street. 
.One  of  the  patent  girders,  it  will  be  remem- 
ibered,  failed  in  October  last,*  and  the  safety 
iof  the  remaining  girders  being  questioned 
•especially  under  the  circumstances  in  which, 
bthrough  the  alteration  of  the  station,  they  will 
enow  be  placed,  Mr.  Brunei  and  Sir  John 
(Rennie  were  appointed  to  inquire  and  report 
ion  the  subject.  The  statement  by  Mr.  Bar- 
)low,  the  company’s  engineer,  that  there  were 
a 20  tons  weight  on  the  girder  when  it  broke 
was  questioned  in  our  journal,  and  a doubt 
expressed  whether  the  engineer  could  wisely 
-’-est  the  remaining  girders  with  half  that  weight. 
’Last  week  the  remaining  girders  were  tested 
P7  placing  carefully,  upon  a certain  defined 
pspace  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  bridge,  iron 
hihairs  of  known  weight.  When  148  tons 
were  upon  the  area  the  two  girders  broke. 
>Dne,  42  feet  2 inches  bearing,  it  is  calculated, 
aiad  upon  it  67  tons,  3 cwt.,  the  other,  46  feet 
Pearing,  60  tons,  12  cwt.  In  this  experiment, 
r.  must  be  remembered,  the  load  was  applied 
in.niformly  all  over  the  girder,  and  the  road- 
oionstruction,  which  is  of  considerable  weight, 
a^as  first  removed. 

' ' The  outside  girder,  still  remaining,  has  a 
jesearing  of  57  feet  3 inches,  and  is  only  of  the 


‘ See  pp.  500  aud  524. 


same  strength  and  construction.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  Messrs.  Brunei  and  Rennie’s  report 
but  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  they  will  as- 
sert the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  bridge. 

The  occasion  for  caution,  which  we  felt  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  urge  upon  the  devisers  and 
contractors  for  the  iron  building  in  Hyde-park, 
is  now  being  repeated  by  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries. We  have  received  several  letters, 
too,  on  the  subject  from  professional  coadju- 
tors. One  of  the  least  urgent  amongst  them 
says  : — 

“ On  examining  the  construction  of  the 
building  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  from 
the  drawings  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  idea  suggests  itself  that  additional  strength 
is  required  in  the  construction  of  the  ironwork 
for  the  centre  avenue  : when  you  bear  in  mind 
its  great  span  (75  feet),  and  the  weight  it  would 
have  to  support,  independently  of  other  cir- 
cumstances it  would  also  have  to  contend 
against,  some  precaution  appears  necessary  to 
be  taken.  I would  therefore  throw  out  the 
suggestion,  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  introduce  circular  ribs  between  the  pillars 
and  the  girders,  with  ornamental  spandrils, 
which  would  not  only  strengthen  the  present 
construction,  but  also  improve  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole.  With  reference  to  the 
gallery  floors,  perhaps,  the  boards  there 
should  be  laid  with  apertures  between  them, 
to  enable  the  dust  to  pass  through  into  an  en- 
closed space  underneath,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  dust  and  dirt  from  being  swept  or  falling 
on  the  different  articles  underneath.  How  is 
the  snow  to  be  got  off  the  roof,  and  the  glass 
cleared  ? ” 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  construction, 
however,  which  need  serious  attention,  as 
must  be  felt  by  any  who  will  observe  the  great 
heights  of  the  columns,  tier  over  tier,  in  the 
centre,  the  manner  in  which  the  girders  are 
secured  to  the  columns,  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  wooden  ribs  prepared  to  form  the  ends  of 
the  transept,  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  and 
the  strains  to  which  the  building  will  be  sub- 
jected. We  make  these  remarks  in  no  cavilling 
spirit,  but  from  a feeling  of  duty ; not  to  excite 
any  alarm,  but  to  prevent  a disaster.*  Some 
additional  precautions  have  been  taken  since 
our  first  comments,  but  others  are  still  ne- 
cessary. 

Against  our  will  we  are  forced,  further,  to 
object  to  the  mode  of  painting  proposed  by 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  to  whom  it  seems  this  por- 
tion of  the  undertaking  has  been  confided. 
Anything  more  vulgar  than  the  specimen  put 
up  we  have  not  seen  for  some  time. 

We  must  except,  however,  from  this 
comparison,  the  decoration  of  the  pen- 
dentives  of  the  Whittington  Club’s  great 
room,  in  the  Strand,  the  once  famous 
“ Crown  and  Anchor  ” meeting  room.  This 
excellent  and  thriving  club,f  have  spent  about 
400/.  in  the  decoration  of  the  room,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Freeman,  architect,  and  they 
opened  it  to  the  members  last  week.  The  tone 
of  the  whole  is  somewhat  sickly  : contrasts 
have  been  feared.  What  marble  the  pilasters 
are  veined  to  represent  it  is  hard  to  divine. 
We  should  not  have  made  any  remark,  how- 
ever, but  for  the  unsightly  caricatures,  in  the 
shape  of  boys  with  the  legs  of  gouty  men 
(representing  Science,  Music,  &c.),  painted  on 
the  pendentives  of  the  cupola.  In  these  times 
when  every  tavern  and  tea-garden  begins  to 
exhibit  an  approach  to  artistical  decoration, 
such  monstrosities  must  not  be  permitted  in 


an  educational  institution  like  the  Whittington 
Club.  That  respectable  decorators  like  Messrs. 
Trollope,  who  were  employed,  could  have  left 
them  as  they  are  surprises  us.  If  they  have 
any  regard  for  their  own  reputation,  they  will 
forthwith  remove  them  and  put  in  something 
like  art. 

Before  concluding  our  gossip,  we  would 
say  a few  words  to  the  correspondents  who 
have  addressed  us  in  consequence  of  a brief 
remark  on  Malvern  Abbey  Church,  Worcester- 
shire, which  appeared  in  a recent  number  of 
The  Builder.  They  all  admit  the  main  point 
of  objection,  namely,  that  the  works  have  been 
carried  on  without  professional  superintendence, 
and  one  of  them  will  not  disguise  the  fact,  he 
says,  that  one  of  the  main  arches  exposed  to 
view  by  lowering  the  organ  gallery  has  been 
unnecessarily  blocked  up  again  by  a painted 
lion  and  unicorn.  A building  such  as  this 
belongs  to  posterity,  and  should  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  care.  Our  end  will  be  an- 
swered, if  the  remark  should  lead  the  zealous 
churchwardens  to  take  proper  advice  as  to  the 
future  works  which  ought  shortly  to  be  com- 
menced. The  beautiful  tower  is  in  a miserable 
condition,  and  seems  to  want  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

Malvern  is  a cross  church,  as  many  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  with  the  towerat  the  crux. 
The  nave-piers,  and  arches,  are  Norman,  but 
the  exterior  of  the  church  is  Perpendicular,  and 
is  ascribed  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  de- 
signed Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  at  West- 
minster. The  chancel  is  a fine  composition ; 
the  clerestory  windows  throughout  are  very 
large  ; the  north  porch,  which  is  at  the  extreme 
west  end,  a very  interesting  specimen.  There 
was  a series  of  memorial  windows  in  the 
church,  but  in  those  times  when  mistaken  zeal 
“ Rent 

Altar  and  screen  and  ornament. 

And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o’erthrew,” 

these  were  greatly  destroyed  : much  of  the  old 
glass,  however,  yet  remains,  and  some  modern 
glass  has  been  added.  Some  of  the  figures  in 
the  old  windows  were  engraved  by  Strutt  for 
his  “Manners  and  Customs,”  and  by  John 
Carter,  in  his  “ Ancient  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing.” There  is  an  illustrated  account  of  the 
church  in  Neale’s  “Views  of  Collegiate 
Churches.”  The  faldstool  engraved  in  “ The 
Glossary”  is  from  the  stained  glass  here: 
many  of  the  paving-tiles  remaining  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious.  Again  we  say  to  the 
churchwardens : Let  nothing  be  done  to  this 
interesting  old  structure  but  under  proper 
advice : better  be  idle  than  do  harm. 


* According  to  informants,  a girder  failed  last  week 
under  a comparatively  trifling  weight,  and  led  to  a fatal 
accident.  To  an  occurence  of  this  sort,  however,  no  im- 
portance need  be  attached,  excepting  as  to  the  personal 
result. 

t It  has  now  about  1,600  members.  In  the  new  list  of 
lectures  we  observe  Mr.  Donaldson  is  announced  for  two 
On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  and 
Medireval  Times : as  illustrated  in  their  Sacred  and  Civil 
Edifices.” 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

My  endeavour  in  the  following  remarks  is 
to  sketch  a theory  of  art  generally,  which  I 
attempt  under  the  conviction  that  some  of  its 
branches  are  not  fully  appreciated  even  by  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  its  manifestations. 
By  a large  proportion  of  educated  per- 
sons, the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  are 
classed  among  mere  amusements,  or  hobbies, 
and  considered  only  as  vehicles  for  the  display 
of  talent,  affording  at  the  most  a refined  species 
of  pleasure  to  the  observer.  Of  architecture 
they  have  no  idea  as  one  of  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  and  improvement  to  man. 
They  see  nothing  in  it  but  brick  or  stone,  and 
wood,  formed  and  arranged  to  serve  certain 
purposes  of  utility,  presenting  at  the  farthest 
a clue  to  the  condition,  as  to  wealth  or  station, 
of  the  occupant  of  the  structure.  Very  few,  I 
apprehend,  think  of  art  as  of  an  influence  to 
move  the  heart,  or  suppose  it  has  functions  to 
perform,  and  ends  to  fulfil,  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  moral  sense  and  intellectual 
progress  of  mankind. 

This  has,  I suspect,  been  a result  of  the  ex- 
cessive commercial  development  of  our  coun- 
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try;  and  it  is  perhaps  natural,  until  the  general 
mind  become  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of 
art-culture,  that  it  should  lean  most  to  those 
mechanical,  commercial,  and  other  sciences, 
which  have  mainly  contributed  to  our  national 
importance. 

But  true  greatness  in  a people  must  arise 
from  the  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  It  takes  both  “ the  beautiful  and  the 
useful  to  form  a man  :”  the  mind,  like  the 
body,  must  grow  in  all  directions  ; — the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  imaginative  faculties  being 
alike  developed.  We  must  cultivate  the  entire 
man,  and  bring  ourselves  in  contact  with  the 
universe  in  every  possible  point ; and  not  only 
endeavour  to  expand  our  own  natures,  but  in- 
troduce the  principle  into  every  system  of  edu- 
cation; so  that  all  may  enjoy,  not  a partial, 
but,  as  far  as  practicable,  a complete  and  uni- 
versal culture. 

It  appears  probable  that  a much  greater 
uniformity  in  education  existed  among  the 
classic  ancients,  when  we  consider  howequal  was 
their  encouragement  of  the  different  branches 
of  intellectual  pursuit.  In  Greece  we  perceive 
that  not  only  literature,  philosophy,  and  science, 
but  the  fine  arts,  were  carried  to  the  highest 
point  of  perfection.  This,  the  multitude  of 
exquisite  monuments  of  art  still  existing  fully 
attest.  The  brilliant  period  from  Homer  to 
Alexander  was  characterized  by  this  uniform 
mental  pursuit.  Learning  and  literary  com- 
position— every  species  of  philosophy — elo- 
quence— the  art  of  war — are  known  to  have 
arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
and  yet  were  not  in  advance  of  sculpture  and 
architecture;  illustrated  at  this  time  by  the 
chisel  of  Phidias.  In  fine,  the  whole  circle  of 
arts  and  sciences  may  be  said  to  have  disputed 
for  pre-eminence  with  each  other.  We  may 
apply  the  same  remarks  to  the  Romans  in  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Adrian.  At  the  same 
time,  the  art  they  cultivated  was  not  fine  art 
only.  The  aqueducts,  bridges,  and  cloaca;  of 
the  latter  people  have  been  the  models  of  the 
grandest  works  of  a similar  nature  in  modern 
Europe. 

On  the  relative  importance  of  art, — its  rank 
among  the  various  branches  of  human  pursuit, 

I will  content  myself  by  quoting  a celebrated 
living  writer  : — “ There  are  two  avenues  from 
the  little  passions  and  drear  calamities  of  earth, 
both  lead  towards  Heaven  and  away  from  Hell, 
— art  and  science ; but  art  is  more  godlike 
than  science;  science  discovers, — art  creates. 
The  astronomer  who  catalogues  the  stars  can- 
not add  one  atom  to  the  universe.  The  poet 
can  call  a universe  from  the  atom.  The 
chemist  may  heal  with  his  drugs  the  infirmities 
of  the  human  form  : the  painter  or  the  sculptor 
fixes  into  everlasting  youth,  forms  divine, 
which  no  disease  can  ravage,  and  no  years 
impair.” 

Schiller,  in  his  philosophical  and  resthetic 
letters,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  aesthetic 
as  a preparation  and  foundation  for  moral  cul- 
ture, and  considers  that  until  we  are  so  deve- 
loped we  cannot  be  morally  free,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, not  responsible,  as  the  will  has  no 
sphere  in  which  to  operate.  And  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  even  in  his  day,  considered  an  es- 
tablishment for  such  culture  as  a subordinate 
school  of  morality.  He  contended  that  it  was 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  and 
security  of  society,  that  the  mind  should  be 
elevated  to  the  idea  of  general  beauty,  as 
a mean  of  giving  it  its  proper  superiority 
over  the  common  scenes  and  temptations  of 
life. 

The  Platonists  looked  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  understanding,  by  the  study  of  science, 
as  no  less  necessary  than  the  practice  of  virtue, 
to  qualify  a human  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a future  state ; and  Plato  himself  has  called 
mathematical  demonstrations  the  cathartics  of 
the  soul,  as  being  the  most  proper  means  to 
free  it  from  error,  and  give  it  a relish  of  truth. 
May  not,  I would  ask,  a cultivation  of  the 
6ense  of  beauty  be  deemed  a more  approximate 
means  to  this  end  ? Real  works  of  art  should 
be  the  most  intimate  companions  of  the  soul : 
the  man  to  whom  they  are  mute,  to  whom 
they  reveal  nothing,  will  learn  little  of  a moral 
or  spiritual  nature  from  books,  and  must  have 
but  faint  notions  of  his  connection  with  ex- 
ternal nature,— of  his  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse. 

I know  there  are  persons  so  absorbed  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  that  this  would  sound 


in  their  ears  like  an  unknown  tongue.  There 
are  not  wanting  men,  slaves  of  utility,  who 
would  crush  every  emotion  of  the  heart  as 
weakness,  and  quench  every  spark  of  imagina- 
tion. They  admire  the  powers  and  faculties 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  most 
rapidly  lead  to  wealth,  and  despise  those  which 
have  been  the  brightest  glory  of  our  race,  and 
the  chief  spur  of  civilization.  Such  persons 
will,  however,  in  common  with  others,  look 
back  with  admiration  and  pride  at  the  great 
achievements  of  men  in  the  past  history  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  their  own  country- 
men ; forgetting  that  from  these  very  faculties 
they  affect  to  despise,  have  chiefly  resulted  all 
that  dazzles  in  the  past,  or  in  the  present  pos- 
sesses any  real  dignity  or  importance.  We 
feel  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding, 
and,  the  more  profound  our  researches  in  phi- 
losophy, the  more  palpably  we  experience  it. 
We  see  the  boundary-line  beyond  which  our 
minds  cannot  penetrate ; but  we  are,  at  the 
same  time,  conscious  of  a void  beyond  that 
limit,  which  superior  intelligence  might  pene- 
trate. It  is  by  the  creative  faculties  that  this 
is  to  be  filled  up  ; hence  their  advantage  over 
reason.  The  imagination,  swifter  than  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  transports  us  through 
the  universe.  The  reason  is  limited,  but  the 
imagination  is  boundless.  By  it  we  approach 
the  Infinite,  and  are  linked  to  the  Divinity. 
It  is  to  other  than  reason  that  the  heroic  deeds 
of  those  great  spirits  who  have  created  epochs 
in  chronology  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  great 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  reason.  The  greatness  of  man  is  most 
apparent  when  he  works  from  the  feelings — his 
power  over  his  fellows  more  complete  when  he 
holds  them  by  the  chords  of  the  heart  and 
imagination. 

The  Arts,  which  will  be  treated  upon  in  the 
following  paper,  are  those  of  Architecture, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Poetry,  Music;  the  latter 
two  will  be  occasionally  referred  to,  but  my 
attention  will  be  chiefly  given  to  the  three 
former.  To  form  the  genealogical  tree  of  art, 
my  course  will  be  to  trace  its  essence  or  prin- 
ciple— the  beautiful — from  its  source ; which 
will  divide  the  subject  into  three  distinct 
branches ; — there  are  three  realms  of  the 
beautiful,  viz.  Nature ; the  Human  Mind,  or 
Imagination  ; and  Art  itself. 

On  the  first  head  little  need  be  said.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Nature  is  the  animal:  the  highest  species  of 
beauty  is  to  be  found  in  that  department. 
The  human  form  and  face  divine, — the  index  of 
the  character  and  passions, — is  the  chief  sub- 
ject involved  in  the  style  called  historic,  the  high- 
est walk  of  art.  The  beauty  exhibited  by  the 
other  creatures  of  God  is  various,  but  harmo- 
nious. Among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  forest, 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  in  the  regions  of  the 
air,  beauty  reigns  and  rules  in  every  mood  : 
— all  is  animated  grace.  What  beauty  is  re- 
newed to  us  every  morning ! The  eastern  sky 
is  a flood  of  glory,  and  the  morning  dew 
sprinkles  the  earth  with  diamonds.  The  glory 
is  repeated  in  the  evening,  but  is  only  a prelude 
— a mere  earthly  pageant — to  the  more  glorious 
exhibition  of  the  starry  firmament — 

“When  the  heavens 

Are  thronged  with  constellations,  and  the  sea 

Strewn  with  their  images.” 

This  is  the  sublimest  picture,  the  highest  class 
of  art,  in  the  gallery  of  inanimate  nature. 
Philosophy  has  no  power  equal  to  these  lumi- 
naries of  night,  these  monitors  of  the  sky,  to 
elevate  the  heart  above  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  life. 

Beauty  is  to  be  found  in  nature  in  all 
seasons;  it  is  not  the  nymph  of  the  summer, 
but  the  goddess  of  the  year.  From  green- 
robed  Spring,  whose  voice, 

“More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed. 

Or  Lydian  flute,  can  soothe  the  maddening  winds,” 

to  Autumn,  clad  in  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  : 
nor  beneath  Winter’s  snowy  mantle  and  icy 
zone  is  it  altogether  concealed. 

But  the  theme  is  endless:  it  is  vain  to  enter  into 
details  : in  the  most  insignificant  objects  of 
nature  we  find  the  traces  of  the  beautiful. 
What  delightful  curves  in  leaves,  shells, 
grasses  ! What  exquisite  harmony  of  colour 
also  in  some  of  the  most  ordinary  plants  and 
flowers  ! in  the  plumage  of  the  feathered  tribe  ! 
seeming  a link  between  earthly  and  ethereal 


creatures;  beauties  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous than  appear  to  the  common  observer; 
beauties  that  only  th|  artist  can  rightly  appre- 
ciate ; for  the  eye  requires  training  ahd  prac- 
tice to  see  fully  the  beauties  of  creation.  How 
wonderful,  again,  is  the  effect  of  motion  upon 
all ! What  elegance  in  the  movements  of  some 
animals,  particularly  of  the  human  form.  A 
charm  ever  new  and  inexhaustible.  Beauty  is 
but  half  developed  when  at  rest : ./Eneas,  in 
Virgil,  knew  Venus  to  be  a goddess  at  first 
sight,  but  only  discovered  her  to  be  the  god- 
dess of  beauty  when  she  moved  :— 

"And  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  queen  of  love  is 
known.” 

Motion  generally  is  expressive  or  suggestive 
of  beauty : — 

“ Thou  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  in  the  air. 

Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake. 

But  it  forms  the  how  of  beauty  there. 

And  the  ripples  in  rhymes  the  oar  forsake.” 

After  a survey  of  the  glories  of  creation, 
the  .thought  that  first  suggests  itself  to  a re- 
flective mind  is  the  general  indifference  of 
mankind  to  it.  The  beautiful  in  nature,  like 
the  beautiful  in  art,  has  too  few,  and  among 
these  too  many  lukewarm,  worshippers.  For 
too  many,  nature  may  be  said  to  waste  its 
loveliness  on  the  desert  air.  Beauty  is 
above,  around,  and  beneath  us,  and  we 
do  not  heed  it.  We  tread  on  beauty  and 
know  it  not.  Many  are  born,  live,  and  pass 
away,  with  scarce  a glance  on  the  beautiful 
world  in  which  they  live.  There  are  many 
fossils,  plants,  and  other  works  of  nature, 
that  we  scarcely  notice,  or  at  best  with  in- 
difference, which,  if  they  were  produced  by  art, 
would  be  preserved  as  treasures,  and  admired 
without  bounds.  We  think  little  of  nature’s 
beauties,  perhaps,  from  their  being  so  com- 
monly about  us.  How  often  do  we  find  men 
who  would  stand  in  apparent  rapture  before  a 
painted  landscape,  that  would  pass  the  original 
with  indifference;  and  be  unmoved  by 
the  sublimest  effect  of  sunshine  and  shadow 
when  presented  by  nature  ! Showing,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a conventional,  rather  than 
a true  and  genuine,  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
by  which  they  were  ^excited.  How  often  do  J 
we  find  the  physiologist  in  ecstacies  with  the  1 
scientific  beauty  of  a subject,  while  utterly  \ 
heedless  of  the  charms  that  address  him  i 
through  the  medium  of  form  ! The  botanist  j 
also,  whilst  busy  defining  and  classifying,  too  ] 
frequently  loses  some  part  of  his  enjoyment, 
by  the  non-contemplation  of  the  aesthetic,  j 
along  with  the  structural,  grace ; forgetting 
the  marriage  of  beauty  and  science;  forgetting 
that  nature  speaks  through  these  creatures  to 
the  eye  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  reason 
and  intellect,  by  their  transcendent  beauty  of 
form  and  colour.  At  the  same  time  it  must  4 
be  granted  that  the  pleasure  of  the  artist  would  ,j 
be  enhanced  by  the  scientific  knowledge  of  j 
fitness, — adaptation  of  means  to  end, — and 
the  union  of  the  various  parts  to  the  accom-,  ]l 
plishment  of  the  contemplated  result,  which  J 
natural  objects  exhibit.  Like  poetry  and  j 
music,  the  esthetic  and  scientific  beauties  of  ^ 
objects  may  be  said  to  stimulate  each  other,  J 
raise  the  thoughts,  and  enhance  the  pleasure  J 
of  the  spectator. 

In  truly  great  minds,  however,  in  all  ages  of  \ 
the  world,  there  has  existed  a deep-rooted  love  j 
and  veneration  of  nature.  Milton  considered  ■ 
it  “ an  injury  and  sullenness  against  nature,  1 
not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  1 
of  her  rejoicings  with  heaven  and  earth.” 

“ Here,”  exclaims  an  old  English  poet,  in  re- 
ference to  woods,  — “Here  is  the  true  ^ 
Parnassus,  Castalia,  and  the  Muses.”  And 
so  charmed  were  the  classic  poets  with  the 
natural  shade  of  trees,  that  they  gave  to  tem- 
ples the  name  of  groves.  In  the  vistas  and 
shades  of  trees,  poets  have  composed  verses 
which  animated  their  countrymen  to  heroic  and 
glorious  actions.  Here  orators  have  delivered 
their  discourses,  and  the  profoundest  philo-  i 
sophers  have  been  so  enamoured  of  nature’s 
beauties  as  to  be  content  to  pass  their  lives  in 
her  bosom,  in  repose  and  contemplation. 
Among  the  luminaries  of  the  middle  ages,  how 
prized  must  have  been  flowers,  since  we  find 
them  named  after  whatever  was  most  valued. 
Nature  is  the  great  storehouse  of  art,  and  in 
the  infancy  of  the  latter,  and  prior  to  the  re- 
fined pleasures  which  art  affords,  being  exten- 
sively diffused  among  any  country  or  people, 
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the  innate  love  of  the  beautiful  would,  of  course, 
be  more  concentrated  upon  nature.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  early  period  of  mankind,  as  also 
in  the  infancy  of  different  states,  large  use  was 
made  of  beautiful  natural  objects  in  seasons  of 
festivity,  as  emblems  of  happiness  and  rejoic- 
ing. “ Let  us  crown  ourselves,”  says  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  “ with  rose- 
buds and  flowers  before  they  wither.”  Early 
nations  in  all  their  ceremonies,  whether  of  the 
banquet,  the  altar,  or  the  tomb,  made  large 
use  of  flowers  as  decorations.  Among  the 
classical  ancients,  the  wreath  of  the  victor,  and 
other  rewards  of  merit,  were  arboraceous,  and 
this  led  to  their  extensive  employment,  as  sym- 
bols, in  architectural  decorations. 

I come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  my 
subject,  viz. — the  beautiful  in  the  Human  Mind 
or  Imagination. 

“ Every  star  in  Heaven,”  says  Emerson,  “ is 
disconcerted  and  insatiable ; gravitation  and 
chemistry  cannot  content  them  ; ever  they 
woo  and  court  the  eye  of  every  beholder ; 
every  man  that  comes  into  the  world  they  seek 
to  fascinate  and  possess, — to  pass  into  his 
mind,  for  they  desire  to  republish  themselves 
in  a more  delicate  world  than  that  they  occupy. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  are  Jove,  Mars, 
Orion,  and  the  North  Star,  in  the  gravitating 
firmament;  they  would  have  such  poets  as 
Newton,  Herschell,  and  Laplace,  that  they  may 
re-exist  in  the  finer  world  of  rational  souls, 
and  fill  that  realm  with  their  fame.  These 
beautiful  basilisks  set  their  brute,  glorious 
eyes,  on  the  eye  of  every  child,  and,  if  they 
can,  cause  their  natures  to  pass  through  his 
wondering  eyes  into  him,  and  so  all  things  are 
mixed.”  And  so  through  the  wondering  eyes 
of  every  man,  all  external  objects  seek  to  pass. 
The  aspect  of  nature  operates  insensibly  upon 
the  soul  of  every  rational  creature  in  propor- 
tion to  his  natural  susceptibility,  and  the 
: images  reflected  there,  whilst  modified  by  the 
; original  disposition  and  current  of  his  being, 

! become  invigorated  by  his  intellectual  power, 

: and  enriched  by  the  stream  of  education, 
nlmpressions  and  influences  operate  also  from 
other  sources,  until  his  mind  becomes 

“ A mansion  for  all  lovely  forms. 

His  memory,  a dwelling  place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies.” 

! A feeling,  more  or  less,  of  the  beautiful  in 
mature,  is  common  to  all,  but  only  the  artist, 
who,  from  superior  intellectual  power,  and 
greater  strength  of  imagination,  has  a fresher, 
deeper  insight  into  the  inexaustible  life  around, 
possesses  the  capacity  to  form  his  ideal,  and 
igive  it  expression.  All  have  the  aesthetic 
/feeling,  which  means  sensitiveness,  or  suscepti- 
bility of  the  impress  or  influence  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  poetic,  but  few  have  the  creative 
power  which  belongs  to  the  artist,  viz.,  the 
faculty  for  reproducing  and  embodying  the 
feeling  in  some  form  of  art, — a picture,  a statue, 
u building,  or  a poem.  This  is  what  is 
nroperly  termed  genius,  than  which  there  is 
nerhaps  nothing  more  difficult  to  define.  It 
nas  been  said  to  consist  of  a refined  love  of 
nature,  “ a love  of  the  flower  and  perfection 
1 >f  things,  and  a desire  to  draw  a new  picture, 
•>r  copy  of  the  same.”  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
/must  be  considered  incorrect  when  he  speaks 
>f  the  imagination  as  being  a lower  faculty 
uhan  reason;  for  the  creative  faculty  is 
certainly  beyond  those  which  merely  perceive 

i.nd  compare.  It  is  the  chief  part  of  genius, 
-genius,  to  which  all  creation  administers. 
clo  its  sleepless  eye  lies  open  all  the  human 
Heart,  and  all  the  stores  of  nature.  A fre- 
J uenter  of  the  highways  and  thoroughfares  of 
kfe,  the  man  of  genius,  whether  poet,  or 
liainter,  or  architect,  is  a watcher  of  events, 

i the  votary  of  circumstance : ” alive  to  every 
influence  of  nature,  awake  to  the  varied  and 
nompiicated  truths  of  existence,  he  lives  with 
oiore  than  life  about  him ; and  the  difference 
between  the  mind  of  the  artist  or  poet  and 
trdinary  minds  is  this, — to  the  latter,  the 
oiodel,  theme,  subject,  or  whatever  else  the 
rcroundwork  may  be  called,  on  which  the 
Material  expressions  of  genius  are  founded, 
i[ppears  or  sounds  in  simple  unconnectedness, 
(^suggested,  and  unsuggesting,  and  exciting 
io  further  sensations  than  are  contained 
it  ithin  its  known  limits ; but  to  the  true  artist 

ii  is  the  type  of  a past  revelation,  or  the  symbol 
F something  intuitively  foreseen.  It  is  a 

Joint  in  an  infinite  series,  coming  down  from 


the  past,  and  leading  off  to  the  future  in  inter- 
minable perspective.  And  thus  he  to  whom  is 
given  “the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,” 
sees  or  hears  in  his  subject  that  which,  till  he 
has  materially  realised  it,  is  to  other  men  in- 
visible,— inaudible.  The  truest,  subtlest  al- 

chymy  is  his  who,  from  seeming  dross,  works 
the  true  metal  of  undying  thought. 

Genius,  however,  is  not  always  a producer  ; 
there  are  those  who  are  recipients  of  the  tide 
of  inspiration  from  nature,  and  yet  yield  no 
fruit  to  the  storehouse  of  Art.  They  form  and 
nurture  their  ideal  but  for  their  own  solace 
and  delight.  Dissatisfied  with  human  power 
of  execution,  and  free,  perchance,  from  " that 
hist  infirmity  of  noble  minds,”  they  build  only 
in  the  region  of  dream-land,  and  shrink  from 
all  material  realization  of  their  works,  lest 
they  should  betray  the  grandeur  of  their  sub- 
ject. They  are  what  a French  writer  calls 
“ the  virgins  of  the  mind,”  who  “ die  without 
leaving  any  trace  of  themselves  behind  them 
upon  the  earth.” 

The  beauty  existing  in  the  mind  is  higher  in 
degree  than  that  in  either  of  the  other  realms 
of  the  beautiful : — It  may  be  considered  as 
superior  to  nature,  as  no  individual,  however 
beautiful  was  its  archetype;  and  it  is  superior 
to  that  in  Art,  as  no  power  of  execution  can 
do  justice  to  the  conceptions  of  genius.  It  is 
superior  both  to  its  antetype  and  to  the  image 
through  which  it  is  expressed  : the  eye  never 
saw  it  in  nature,  nor,  as  I shall  by  and  by 
endeavour  to  show,  has  the  hand  embodied  it 
in  Art.  It  is  neither  copied  from  a beautiful 
individual,  nor  compounded  of  the  faultless 
features  of  a species,  “ create  of  every  creature’s 
best.”  No  beauty  was  ever  so  formed,  either 
in  the  mind  or  in  Art.  The  mind  operated 
upon  and  inspired  by  the  general  beauty  of 
nature  has  become  pregnant  with  a new  beauty, 
greater  than  all.  By  what  steps  the  process 
was  conducted  we  can  no  more  explain  than 
we  can  the  production  of  some  vivid  dream  of 
the  night  from  dull  waking  thoughts  and  inci- 
dents. The  ideal  of  landscape  Art  is  also  in 
advance  of  nature  ; every  plant,  flower,  and 
herb  has  its  Venus  or  Apollo  of  ideal  beauty  : 
nature’s  general  beauty  has  inspired  and  sug- 
gested a beauty  beyond  the  individual,  and 
ideas  may  be  formed,  and  have  been  formed, 
of  various  inanimate  objects,  which  perhaps 
no  individual  ever  has  reached,  or  ever  will. 

One  object,  perhaps,  kindled  it  at  first,  but 
by  constant  study  and  observation — by  catch- 
ing nature  in  her  highest  moments — in  her 
happiest  moods — and  fixing  on  marble  or 
canvas  the  most  fleeting  beauties,  it  was  cor- 
rected and  improved.  An  artist  once  told  me, 
that  after  he  has  placed  the  living  model  in  the 
finest  position  he  could  think  of  for  exhibiting 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  figure,  by  an  acci- 
dental movement,  he  (the  model)  has  himself 
immediately  gone  into  one  infinitely  finer,  and 
which  he  (the  artist)  could  never  have  imagined 
nor  dreamt  of.  This  he  has  no  sooner  fixed 
on  his  canvas,  than  a slight  and  partial  move- 
ment of  some  limb  has  developed  a new  beauty. 
Grace  is  beauty  in  motion,  and  the  motion  of 
animals,  as  well  as  of  man,  is  constantly  re- 
vealing new  beauties  to  the  eye  of  the  delighted 
artist. 

Thus  is  the  ideal  generated,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  natural  beauty  of  form  is  depend- 
ant on  fixed  and  determinate  scientific  princi- 
ples, which  are  alike  applicable  to  all  the  arts 
of  design,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
artist  to  investigate  and  study.  It  is  a fact 
that,  by  the  application  of  certain  rules  of  pro- 
portion, beauty  of  form  is  produced  in  each 
art,  and  that  the  beauty  of  the  face  and  figuiu 
of  the  Apollo  is  governed  by  precisely  the  same 
principles  that  reign  in  the  temples  of  the 
Acropolis.  This  is  a truth,  however,  that 
does  not,  what  some  writers  have  supposed, 
set  aside  the  theory  of  the  ideal.  It  is  but  a 
dead  beauty  that  can  be  produced  by  rule. 
Expression  is  its  soul  and  life,  and  this  cannot 
be  given  by  rule.  We  may  point  out  the  more 
prominent  effect  of  the  various  passions  upon 
the  human  countenance  ; but  to  communicate 
to  marble  the  light,  the  glow,  the  shade  of 
thought,  the  reflection  of  the  soul  on  the 
human  face,  is  the  work  of  genius.  The  pro- 
vince not  of  rule,  but  of  intuitive  feeling.  It  is 
as  true  in  art  as  it  is  in  religion,  that  the  letter 
killetb,  the  spirit  giveth  life.*  S.  H. 
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CHOICE  OF  STYLES. 

When  an  architect  has  to  design  a building 
now,  he  is  beset  by  a difficulty  which  was 
never  known  in  old  times,  but  is  now  hardly 
less  perplexing  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
difficulty,  I mean,  is  in  deciding  what  style  his 
building  shall  be  of : and  the  varieties  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  are  neither  few  nor  simple, 
including  all  the  minor  changes  and  even  the 
mistakes  and  abortions  of  all  times,  none  of 
which  seem  to  be  entirely  condemned.  With 
regard  to  churches,  happily,  the  difficulty  is 
almost  overcome ; but  not  at  all  with  regard  to 
other  buildings,  as  the  walls  of  any  architec- 
tural exhibition  bear  plain  witness. 

The  question  never  can  be  settled  until  the 
principles  of  each  kind  of  architecture  be  well 
known  and  distinguished, — not  those  accidental 
peculiarities  which  every  one  observes,  but 
some  fundamental  principles  which  give  the 
character  to  the  architecture.  When  these  are 
once  perceived,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  decide 
which  is  the  fit  kind  for  us  Englishmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century  : and  the  architect  will  have 
nothing  to  do  then  but  to  study  the  require- 
ments of  the  building  he  is  to  design,  and 
adapt  the  form  of  arrangement  and  expression 
to  them.  For  it  seems  to  me  a great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  in  the  6ame  country  one  style 
is  most  suitable  for  one  sort  of  building,  and 
another  for  another;  for  that  which  is  not 
suitable  to  every  sort  of  architectural  building 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  architecture ; 
though  I readily  grant  that  an  unlearned  ob- 
server may  hardly  perceive  that  the  same  style 
is  used  in  two  buildings  of  a very  opposite 
use,  such  as  a church  and  a'prison  for  instance. 

I will,  therefore,  offer  a few  remarks  which 
may  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the  character 
of  the  different  styles.  Let  us  confine  our 
thoughts  to  European  architecture. 

The  various  styles  used  in  Europe  since  the 
beginning  of  civilization  to  this  time  may  be 
divided  rather  roughly  into  three. 

1 . The  true  classical  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  down  to 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  Mediaeval  architecture,  which  rose  slowly 
out  of  its  ruins,  and  declined  and  fell  about 
the  sixteenth  century. 

3.  The  revived  classical,  which  is  still  pre- 
valent. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  styles  : — 

1st.  As  to  the  general  form  of  their  building. 

2ndly.  As  to  their  mode  of  expression  ; for 
these  two  heads  seem  to  me  to  comprehend 
the  philosophy,  so  to  speak,  of  architecture. 

I would  compare  the  general  form  of 
Grecian  buildings  to  a planted  grove  of  trees. 
They  were  even  and  regular,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  a wall,  surrounded  by  rows  of 
pillars,  like  the  outermost  stems  of  the  trees 
while  the  low  flat  roof  (sometimes  there  was 
none)  was  like  the  even  top  of  the  grove. 

In  the  warm,  sunny  climate  of  Greece,  men 
lived  for  the  most  part  out  of  doors,  and  sat, 
for  the  whole  day  together,  under  the  por- 
ticoes : it  was,  therefore,  the  outside  on  which 
most  beauty  was  lavished,  and  the  bright  light 
and  absence  of  mist  and  fog  showed  distinctly 
each  little  ornament  of  the  capitals.  The 
inside  was  to  be  as  dark  as  possible,  that  it 
might  seem  and  be  more  cool,  and  opposite  to 
the  external  brightness  and  heat.  There  were, 
therefore,  no  windows,  the  only  light  being 
admitted  by  the  door  or  the  apertures  in  the 
roof.  The  roof  was  low,  with  just  sufficient 
slope  to  let  off  the  rain;  there  being  no  snow 
to  rest  heavily  on  it. 

The  cities  of  Greece  had  often  abrupt  table 
rocks,  issuing  isolatedly  out  of  the  level  ground : 
these  were  always  chosen  for  the  temples  and 
public  buildings,  and  so  the  natural  rock 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing, to  which  the  others  were  but  upper 
stories  or  roofs.  Thus,  their  form  harmonized 
with  the  character  of  the  ground. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  expression  in 
classical  buildings,  we  can  speak  more  defi- 
nitely. Their  effect  was  produced  by  actual 
sunlight.  Beautiful  forms  were  placed  round 
their  buildings.  Pillars  of  the  most  perfect 
shape  and  proportion,  crowned  with  capitals  of 
delicately-carved  acanthus  leaves,  supported  an 
entablature  in  which  line  followed  line  and 
ornament  ornament  in  undeviating  regularity  ^ 
above  all  was  a pediment  filled  with  the 'most 
beautiful  sculpture  of  some  historical  or  mytho- 
logical subject  which  was  well  known  to  the 
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spectators,  and  sure  to  call  up  heroic  or  patri- 
otic feelings  in  their  minds.  But  it  was  the 
clear  sky  (’and  warm  bright  sunshine  which 
gave  to  everything  its  life,  the  pillars,  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  mouldings,  which  were 
now  broad  lines  of  shade,  and  the  godlike 
forms  in  the  pediment.  Where  the  atmosphere 
is  thick  and  hazy,  the  light  dull,  the  sunshine 
uncertain  and  comparatively  wanting  in  bright- 
ness, and  moreover  far  from  vertical,  the  life  of 
such  a building  is  proportionally  gone. 

Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  the  truth 
of  this  even  in  London,  by  noticing  the  much- 
admired  portico  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
church.  On  a bright  day,  when  the  sunshine 
rests  on  these  pillars,  they  seem  to'  stand  out 
alive  and  very  beautiful,  but  how  different  is 
the  effect  on  a dull  cloudy  day : then  their 
beauty  is  entirely  lost.  How  much  greater, 
then,  is  the  difference  in  the  lovely  climate 
of  Greece  or  Italy,  where  not  only  is  the 
light  on  the  pillars  far  brighter,  but  also 
the  shade  behind  far  deeper  from  the  vertical 
position  of  the  sun.  The  Roman  buildings 
were,  many  of  them,  indeed,  merely  for  strength 
and  use,  and  therefore  these  remarks  cannot  so 
well  apply  to  them ; but  all  those  which  were 
meant  to  be  beautiful,  temples  and  other  build- 
ings, depended  on  just  the  same  means  of  ex- 
pression as  the  Greek  buildings, — external 
ornament,  beautiful  forms  of  pillars  or  pilasters, 
and  capitals  and  entablatures  placed  outside. 
Thus  the  principle  of  beauty  was  the  same  in 
each. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  arch  in  Roman 
buildings  caused  a very  important  change. 
The  arch,  in  all  ornamental  buildings,  was 
merely  used  between  the  pillars,  these  being 
still  the  main  objects;  but  in  building  for  use 
only,  the  pillar  was  quite  a secondary  part, 
and  sometimes  quite  disappeared.  This  led 
the  way  for  the  Romanesque  style,  which, 
although  in  the  shape  of  the  smaller  parts  it 
was  classical,  yet  in  the  general  form  of  the 
whole,  and  what  is  more  important,  in  the 
expression,  was  different,  and  therefore  I should 
call  it  the  commencement  of  Mediteval  Archi- 
tecture. 

2.  The  principles  of  mediaeval  architecture 
have  perhaps  been  sufficiently  acknowledged, 
but  yet  I will  venture  to  6tate  them  as  they 
seem  to  me:  first,  in  form;  then  in  mode  of 
expression. 

The  general  form  of  mediasval  buildings 
certainly  is  aspiring — pointing  upwards.  The 
doctrine  of  the  symbolism  of  churches  has 
been  so  continually  and  disagreeably  obtruded 
of  late,  as  to  have  become  a weary  matter : it 
has  been  carried  to  such  a height,  that  a 
Gothic  church  was  considered  a mere  fable  or 
allegory,  of  which  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  a certain  religious  school  were  the  moral  or 
application.  Whereas,  in  regard  to  all  the 
main  parts  and  features  of  the  building,  they 
assumed  their  form  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  symbolical  meaning  was  affixed 
to  them  afterwards,  and  only  in  the  minor  and 
accessory  parts  did  this  meaning  grow  up 
with  the  forms. 

Let  us,  then,  see  how  this  aspiring  form, 
which  is  the  main  distinction  of  Gothic  from 
other  architecture,  came. 

As  Christianity  spread  northward  through 
Lombardy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  large 
churches  were  built,  it  was  found  that  the  flat 
roofs  of  Italy  and  Greece  were  not  suitable  to 
the  climate;  for  though  the  smallest  slope 
possible  was  enough  to  let  the  rain  off,  it  was 
different  when  there  came  heavy  falls  of  snow 
to  rest  on  the  flat  roof — the  weight  would  have 
seriously  injured  it;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  give  the  roof  a steeper  slope,  in  order  to  let 
the  snow  slip  off  more  easily.  It  was  soon 
perceived  that  this  did  not  in  the  least  de- 
tract from  the  beauty  of  the  building,  but 
rather  that  the  view  of  the  roof  sloping 
upwards  over  the  side  walls  was  in  itself 
pleasing  and  beautiful.  Soon  greater  height 
was  wanted,  and  the  requirements  of  the  build- 
ings demanded  other  arrangements,  and  thus, 
by  separating  the  roof  of  the  aisle  from  that  of 
the  nave,  and  adding  chapels,  transepts,  and 
buttresses,  that  spreading  tapering  form  was 
given  to  the  buildings,  which  combined 
strength  with  lightness,  and  use  with  beauty, 
bo  the  square  form  and  horizontal  lines,  which 
accorded  well  enough  with  the  character  of  the 
scenery  and  vertical  sun  of  the  south,  and  with 
that  feeling  of  rest  which  a warm  climate  and 


cloudless  sky  inspire,  were  changed  for  the 
aspiring  form  and  broken  outline  and  vertical 
lines  which  suited  the  hilly  country,  the  sky 
full  of  windy  clouds,  and  the  busy  active  spirit 
which  the  changing  weather  produces. 

I think  most  persons  must  have  noticed 
how  much  more  lively  and  striking  the  spires 
and  pointed  roofs  of  our  early  Gothic  churches 
seem  on  a windy  day,  when  the  clouds  are 
driving  along  in  rugged  masses,  or  curling 
upwards,  and  the  sun  comes  out  only  in  fitful 
gleams  ; while  a Grecian!  building  looks  un- 
comfortable, except  when  the  sun  is  bright  and 
the  sky  cloudless,  or  only  varied  by  a few 
white  motionless  clouds  ; and  the  former  is  the 
kind  of  weather  (in  different  degrees)  more 
common  here.  So  much,  then,  for  the  pecu- 
liar and  distinctive  form  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, a form  that  may  be  traced  in  various 
modifications,  from  the  Romanesque  churches 
of  Pavia  and  Milan,  to  that  model  of  beauty 
and  majesty  the  choir  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  mode  of  expression  : 
the  classical  way  was,  we  have  seen,  by  ex- 
ternal ornaments  and  forms  of  beauty,  but 
this  was  unsuited  to  a more  northern  climate, 
and  the  habits  of  the  people ; for  the  climate 
being  more  damp  and  cloudy,  the  pillars, 
capitals,  and  sculpture  would  not  only  be 
sooner  injured,  but  also  less  clearly  seen,  and 
their  beauty  lost ; and  the  people  lived  more 
in-doors  than  out : all  ornaments,  therefore, 
were,  for  both  reasons,  transferred  to  the  in- 
side, except  only  in  the  porches,  which  were 
half  protected,  and  also  so  close  to  the  spec- 
tator as  to  show  their  sculpture  perfectly. 
This  change  was  made  very  quickly,  even  in 
the  Romanesque  styles.  But,  how  was  the 
expression  gained  for  the  outside?  By  means 
of  the  windows : out  of  them,  so  to  speak,  the 
soul  of  the  building  looked ; and  through 
them,  too,  the  light  burst,  in  beautiful  forms, 
into  the  interior.  It  was  thus  through  beautiful 
shapes  painted  by  the  darkness  within,  and 
not  by  the  light  without,  that  the  effect  was 
produced.  Mediaeval  architecture  was  at  its 
perfection  when,  for  a short  time  only,  these 
two  expressions  were  combined — when  external 
lines  of  beauty  were  put  in  the  only  place 
where,  in  our  climate,  they  could  be  seen,  in 
front  of  the  holes — when,  I mean,  the  lines  of 
stone-work  in  the  windows  were  beautiful,  as 
well  as  the  holes  between  them.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  Geometrical  Decorated  of  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  also  in  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  Flowing  Decorated. 
From  that  time  the  style  began  to  degenerate, 
for  in  both  points,  in  form  and  expression, 
those  classical  principles  which  had  been  dis- 
carded because  they  were  found  unsuitable, 
were  returned  to.  The  form  of  buildings  of 
the  “ Perpendicular  ” style  became  lower,  the 
roofs  less  pointed,  at  last  almost  flat,  and  the 
expression  was  made  to  depend  upon  external 
ornament,  at  first,  only  in  the  windows,  but 
afterwards  in  external  sculpture,  and  panelling 
an  inch  or  two  deep,  which  was  quite  inefficient 
in  depth  of  shade ; and  so  at  last  our  buildings 
were  merely  square  tasteless  shapes,  incrusted 
with  unmeaning  pieces  of  carved  stone. 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel  at  Westminster  is 
an  example  of  this  sort  of  building,  in  which, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  there  is  produced  a 
great  deal  of  ornament  but  very  little  beauty, 
while  the  general  form  is  heavy  in  the 
extreme. 

The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  a recurrence 
to  classical  forms,  modified  : it  was  easy  to 
see  that  graceful  pillars  and  capitals  and 
groups  of  sculpture  were  more  really  beautiful 
than  the  panelling  of  the  Perpendicular  style  : 
if,  therefore,  external  ornament  was  that  on 
which  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  was  to 
depend,  these  were,  of  course,  to  be  chosen. 
Thus  was  produced  the  revived  classical  or 
Italian  style,  to  which  we  will  devote  a few 
remarks.  With  regard  to  the  general  form  of 
this  style  I profess  myself  unable  to  seize 
upon  any  peculiar  principle ; it  appears  rather 
to  be  such  as  long  custom  to  Gothic  forms 
would  suggest,  nnd  the  arrangements  of 
modern  houses  and  churches  require.  One 
new  feature,  indeed,  of  great  beauty  was  added, 
I mean  the  dome,  which  had,  indeed,  been 
used  in  the  East  long  before,  but  was  unknown 
in  our  parts  of  the  world.  Horizontal  lines 
were  now  entirely  predominant  over  the  verti- 
cal, a change  which  we  noticed  as  commencing 
in  the  lacest  Pointed  style. 


However,  in  the  other  point,  the  mode  of 
expression,  we  are  at  no  loss;  it  is  a recur- 
rence to  classical  architecture,  the  expression 
being  entirely  dependent  on  external  ornament. 

But  as  an  external  row  of  pillars  would  only 
darken  the  windows,  and  where  the  height  of 
the  building  was  divided  into  floors  or  stories, 
would  be  incongruous,  they  were  changed  for 
smaller  ornaments,  except  at  the  doors  (even 
these  absurdities,  however,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  modern  caricatures  of  Greek  temples  which 
are  ranged  round  Regent’s  and  St.  James’s 
Parks).  Thus,  in  buildings  of  this  style,  the 
shape  of  the  windows  is  neglected,  but  the 
borders  of  them  are  ornamented  with  mould- 
ings and  cherub  heads  and  flowers;  niches  and 
pilasters  are  inserted  in  the  spaces  between,  and 
bundlesof  flowers  and  fruits  carved  in  stone  are, 
as  it  were,  fastened  on  other  parts.  But  the  most  I 
beautiful  of  the  works  of  sculpture,  in  which 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  artist  is  called 
forth  most,  are  of  course  human  figures  or 
groups  of  sculpture,  such  as  of  old  filled  the 
pediments  of  temples : these  accordingly  find 
their  place  in  the  Italian  buildings.  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral  has  its  west  front  adorned  with  seve- 
ral bas-reliefs  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
apostle,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  three  pediments 
are  colossal  statues  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists, and  the  other  ornaments  I have  men- 
tioned are  to  be  found  on  the  side  walls.  Is 
this  an  effectual  way  of  producing  beauty  in 
England  ? Let  us  think.  Persons  must  cer- 
tainly be  wanting  in  observation  not  to  have 
noticed  the  large  statues  on  the  roof  of  St.  Paul’s, 
yet  I have  known  many  such ; but  perhaps 
nine  persons  out  of  every  ten  that  daily  pass 
by  have  not  observed  the  bas-reliefs  and  fes- 
toons, and  these,  remember,  are  such  orna- 
ments as,  if  they  are  not  actually  noticed,  add 
nothing  to  the  general  effect.  A person  may 
not  have  noticed  the  exact  form  of  a window  5 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  yet  if  the  windows 
were  now  blocked  up  he  would  at  once  miss  I 
them  (I  mean  externally):  the  building  would 
look  blind  and  lifeless ; but  take  away  the 
carvings  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  who  would  notice 
the  loss  ? I think  very  few.  And  why  is 
this  ? The  ornaments  themselves  are,  many  j 
at  least  of  them,  beautiful.  The  reason  seems  1 
to  be  the  same  which  made  the  true  classical  I 
style  unsuitable  for  northern  Europe — want  of 
light  and  sunshine.  External  ornament,  espe-  >| 
cially  of  a shallow  kind,  is  thrown  away  in  our 
climate ; no  one  can  see  it,  except  under  very 
favourable  circmstances,  when  the  sun  does 
happen  to  shine  brightly  upon  it. 

There  is  also  another  impediment  which 
exists  in  our  towns,  and  London  especially,  5 
which  seems  perhaps  a trifling  one,  yet  is  really 
very  great ; and  that  is,  the  accumulation  of 
dust  and  smoke.  The  walls  of  St.  Paul’s  are 
begrimed  with  soot,  only  washed  off  in  lines 
and  patches  here  and  there  by  the  showers. 

To  expose  beautiful  sculpture  there  for  view 
is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  hang  a picture  in  a 
chimney. 

This,  then,  is  the  mode  of  expression  of  the 
Italian  style,  and  these  are  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  its  way  among  us. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  go  through 
some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  various  styles, 
under  the  heads  of  Form  and  Expression ; 
and,  imperfect  as  this  sketch  is,  it  may  yet, 
perhaps,  suggest  some  thoughts  which  those 
who  have  more  experience  in  the  science  may 
improve.  At  any  rate,  it  is  by  such  considera- 
tions as  these  that  the  architect  must  decide 
for  himself,  when  he  designs  a building,  on 
what  means  he  intends  to  depend  for  the  ef- 
fect of  his  building,  and  how  far  his  means  are 
capable  of  producing  the  beauty  he  seeks. 
Time,  labour,  and  money  are  often  wasted  on 
elaborate  and  accurately-worked  ornaments, 
which  yet  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  and  which  the  designer  would  never 
have  employed,  if  he  had  rightly  known  the 
principle  of  their  effect,  and  had  seen  why  it 
would  be  inapplicable  in  his  particular  case. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  preventing  such  a waste  of 
labour  and  ornament,  and  of  promoting  an 
effective  beauty  in  all  kind  of  buildings,  that 
these  remarks  are  offered.  F. 


Merthyr  Tydvil  Workhouse  Compe- 
tition.— Twenty-seven  designs  for  this  build- 
ing were  lodged,  and  those  bearing  the  motto 
“Si  fortuna jubat,”  found  to  be  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  Aickin  and  Capes,  were  selected. 
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PATENT-LAW  REFORM. 

In  some  past  observations  on  the  protection 
of  new  inventions  from  piracy,  we  took  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  the  patent  laws  are  virtually 
and  really  smothering  in  their  birth  the  hope- 
less fruits  of  the  poor  man’s  ingenuity,  and 
suppressing  ultimately  that  very  invention  which 
a patent  law,  worthy  of  common  sense,  should 
cherish  and  extend.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
the  committee  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  to  which  we  lately  referred,  direct  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  very  view  of  the  operation 
of  the  present  patent  laws,  the  first  and  main 
point  on  which  they  “ wish  particularly  to  ob- 
tain information”  being  “ the  effect  which  the 
existing  system  of  patents  may  have  had  in 
suppressing  and  thus  depriving  the  public  of 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  inventions,  by  those 
who  are  unable  to  bear  the  heavy  expenses 
required  under  it.”  The  committee,  mean- 
time, are  about  to  consider  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence  which  should  regulate 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  inventors. 
A report  on  this  subject  will  be  referred 
by  the  council  of  the  society  to  the  com- 
mittee, who,  as  already  announced,  have 
agreed  to  act  in  the  promotion  of  “ a legisla- 
tive recognition  of  the  rights  of  inventors  by 
means  of  an  easy  registration  of  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  agreed  on  by  the 
council  of  the  society  in  1849.”  The  report 
alluded  to  is  not  yet  fully  prepared,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  go  tho- 
roughly into  the  subject,  and  advise  a total 
overturn  of  the  principles  (if  they  can  be  called 
so)  on  which  the  present  system  is  based.  The 
right  of  the  inventor  to  hold  the  fruits  of  his 
intellect  and  labour  as  his  own  property,  sub- 
ject, like  all  other  property,  to  certain  duties 
and  conditions  for  the  public  good,  will  be 
insisted  on,  and  ranked  with  the  rights  and 
duties  of  property  in  general,  although  not 
recommended  to  be  given  or  held,  like  right  to 
land,  &c.,  in  perpetuity.  It]  is  considered  as 
an  utter  anomaly  in  law  and  equity  that  pro- 
prietors of  inventions  should  be  obliged  to 
actually  beg  co  be  allowed  to  hold  their 
own  inventions  to  be  their  own  property,  and 
graciously  to  have  granted  them  what,  after  all, 
is  little  more  than  a mere  empty  form  of  pro- 
tection from  plunder.  In  its  preamble,  the 
report  will  probably  examine  into  the  causes  of 
the  present  unsatisfactory  position  of  inventors, 
and  the  state  of  the  present  system  of  “juris- 
prudence ” in  invention  ; after  which  it  will 
; attempt  to  determine  those  principles  which 
I'  ought  to  regulate  that  jurisprudence.  From 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  will  endeavour 
to  evolve  what  may  be  useful  for  future  legis- 
'.  lation.  Justice  will  be  done  to  the  Registra- 
i tion  Act  as  an  irregular  improvement  in,  or 
li  rather  substitute  for,  the  law  as  it  stands, — as 
I'  “ a small  patent  law  ” in  short,  as  the  public 
il  have  not  been  slow  in  making  it.  Indeed,  the 
] principle  to  be  recommended  is  simply  an 
'I  evolution  of  the  Registration  Act  itself, — “an 
n easy  means  of  registering  ” the  claims  of  in- 
’ ventors  in  general,  which  the  law  shall  regard 
i as  valid  until  they  are  proved  to  be  other- 
’ wise,  as  is  the  case  already  in  almost 
i every  civilized  country  but  our  own.  The 
U establishment  of  any  tribunal  to  investi- 
u gate  claims  either  before  they  are  disputed 
i or  afterwards,  is  a separate  and  distinct 
li  question  quite  independent  of  the  policy  of 
:i  recognizing  the  rights  of  inventors  to  the 
f fruits  of  their  labour.  The  report,  however, 

\ will  probably  discuss  that  question  also,  argu- 
i ing,  so  far  as  regards  litigation,  that  as  the 
it  thousands  of  registrations  effected  under  the 
“ Utility  ” Designs  Act  have  not  encouraged 
1 litigation,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  generated 
s a much-improved  tone  of  morals  amongst 
i inventors,  oppressed  by  the  patent  laws,  who 
1 have  taken  refuge  under  this  Act — often  ille- 
U gaily,  or  under  the  pretence  of  registering 
i mere  “ form  or  configuration,”  but  almost 
u uniformly  with  respect,  to  even  such  illegal 
( claims  of  registration, — it  is  at  least  doubtful, 

1 3 and  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  an  extension 
It  of  the  Registration  Act  to  all  inventions,  as 
t the  proper  and  only  patent  law,  will  promote 
i undue  litigation.  It  will  probably  be  shown 
i t that  in  the  working  of  the  Ornamental  Designs 
i Actthere  are  thousands  of  simple  calico  patterns 
i c claimed  and  registered  every  year  as  legal  rights, 
1.  by  payment  of  one  shilling,  under  penalties 
o of  5/.  to  30/.  for  infringement,  recoverable  in 
t the  simplest  way  on  summons  before  a ma- 


gistrate, and  yet,  that  there  have  not  been  an 
average  of  twenty  convictions  a year  during 
the  creation  of  at  least  50,000  patterns. 

As  to  the  time  and  cost  of  the  proposed 
registrations,  the  report  will  probably  recom- 
mend that  each  registration  should  be  valid 
for  one  year  and  cost  one  pound ; but  that 
at  the  end  of  that  year  the  inventor  should  be 
called  upon  to  perfect  his  registration,  and  to 
deposit  a copy  of  the  article  lie  has  produced, 
or  a sufficient  model  of  it,  where  practicable, 
amending  his  first  specification  within  reason- 
able limits,  should  he  require  or  desire  it.  If 
his  invention  have  proved  useless,  he  will 
doubtless  not  complete  a further  registration, 
and  his  right  will  lapse.  If  he  find  it  worth 
pursuing  he  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  to  pay 
a sufficient  sum. — say  10/.  for  five  years’ 
right;  50/.  for  other  five  years’  right;  and, 
lastly,  200/.  for  a final  extension  of 
five  years,  when  the  right  should  altogether 
cease.  The  total  cost  of  a patent  of  twenty- 
one  years  would  thus  be  361/.  By  this  regu- 
lation it  may  be  thought,  an  unerring  test 
would  be  afforded  of  the  value  which  the 
public  and  the  inventor  eet  on  an  invention  ; 
the  inventor,  on  the  one  hand,  becoming  a 
perfectly  truthful  index  of  the  use  which  the 
public  make  of  his  property,  and  the  public, 
on  the  other,  obtaining  the  speediest  sur- 
render of  rights. 

Many  other  points  of  importance  will  be 
considered  in  this  report;  and  we  are  hopeful, 
although  by  many  it  is  deemed  too  late,  that  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  question  will  not  only 
be  gone  into,  but  produce  some  practical  result 
in  legislative  enactment,  in  sufficient  time  to 
promote  the  interests  of  inventors  in  the  Great 
Industrial  Show  of  the  year  now  close  at  hand. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A memorial  window  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  the  church  of  Great  Waltham  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Tuffnell,  of  Langleys.  It  is  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  is  composed 
of  three  lights  cinque-foil  headed,  and  the 
principal  subjects  are  the  Saviour  in  Glory, 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The  work  was 
done  by  Messrs.  O’Connor.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding repair  of  stonework,  was  115/.  This 
church  contains  another  memorial  window, 
erected  in  1848  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dyer, 

architect. On  7th  inst.  Waltham  Church 

was  reopened  on  its  repair  with  increased  ac- 
commodation. The  nave  has  been  lengthened, 
and  open  seats  substituted  for  large  square 
pews.  The  mouldings  of  arches  and  capitals, 
&c.,  have  been  restored,  and  several  windows 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  exterior  has 
also  been  repaired,  the  north  wall  of  north  aisle 
rebuilt,  and  the  tower,  &e.,  improved.— —The 
Maidstone  council  have  been  called  on  by 
nearly  500  of  the  resident  householders  to 
erect  public  baths  and  washhouses  in  that 
town. A new  company  is  to  apply  to  Par- 

liament for  an  Act  to  build  a pier,  to  be  called 
“ the  Strand  Pier,  Quay,  and  Esplanade,”  to 
be  erected  near  Ryde  Castle,  at  the  east  of 

Ryde. The  chancel  of  Kingsthorpe  Church, 

which  was  much  decayed,  has  recently  been, 
in  great  part,  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  the  roof 
raised,  and  an  east  window,  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Donthorn,  architect,  inserted  at 

the  expense  of  the  present  incumbent. 

A Hereford  paper  congratulates  the  citizens  of 
Hereford  on  the  improvements  already  effected, 
and  also  on  the  very  extensive  ones  contem- 
plated, with  respect  to  their  cathedral  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  more  especially  in  the 
cathedral-close  itself.  The  unsightly  paling 
or  boarded  barrier  which  has  so  long  sur- 
rounded the  structure  is  also  now  in  course  of 
removal ; and  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  Dean  to  summon  to  his  aid  a landscape 
gardener,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Cathe- 
dral-close in  a proper  state. An  import- 

ant event  has  just  taken  place  at  Holyhead,  in 
the  final  breaking-up  and  closing  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s dockyard  establishment.  This  mea- 
sure was  carried  out  a few  days  ago,  when  all 
the  mechanics  and  labourers  hitherto  engaged 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  dockyard  were 

discharged. Our  paragraph  as  to  Aberdare, 

a fortnight  ago,  said  the  proposed  new  church 
was  begun.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  com- 
menced till  the  spring.  It  is  to  accommodate 
750  adults  500  of  the  sittings  are  to  be  free. 
The  site  has  been  given  by  Lady  Bute,  with  a 


handsome  subscription  in  addition.  The  popu- 
lation of  Aberdare  is  now  between  13,000  and 
14,000;  present  church  accommodation  176 ; 
not  one  sitting  free.  Schools  have  been  lately 
built  at  the  hamlet  of  Cwm  Bach,  and  at  the 
town  of  Aberdare,  to  instruct  300  children  in 
the  former,  and  400  in  the  latter,  and  in  each 
of  which  divine  service  is  at  present  performed. 
Mr.  Clive,  M.P.  for  Worcester,  has  determined 
to  erect  a church  on  his  estate,  at  Heolyfelin, 
to  meet  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  locality 
adjoining,  which  schools  are  to  be  built  imme- 
diately. A vicarage-house  has  been  lately 
erected  by  the  Rev.  John  Griffith,  M.A.,  in- 
cumbent, which,  with  St.  Elvan’s  church, 
Aberdare,  and  the  schools  at  Cwm  Bach, 
Aberdare  town,  and  Heolyfelin,  are  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  A.  Moseley. During  a re- 

cent discussion  in  the  Sheffield  Council  as  to 
supporting  a design  entertained  by  the 
guardians  to  erect  their  own  gas  works,  and 
thus  save,  as  estimated,  no  less  than  100/.  a- 
year,  at  an  outlay  for  works  ] of  .430/.,  Mr. 
Groves,  as  reported  by  the  local  Times,  “ read 
a number  of  statements  showing  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  gas  at  a number  of  private  esta- 
blishments. It  appeared  that  at  the  West 
Riding  house  of  correction  at  Wakefield,  gas 
was  made  at  a cost  of  12j-d.  per  1,000  in  1849, 
and  at  9jd.  per  1,000  in  the  former  half  of 
1850.  He  mentioned  three  private  establish- 
ments in  Sheffield  at  which  gas  is  made  at 
Is.  6d.  per  1,000,  including  all  expenses, 
3s.  4d.  per  1,000,  and  less  than  half  the  price 
paid  to  any  gas  company.’  Messrs.  George 
Wright  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  informed  him 
that  the  cannel  coal  used  by  the  Liverpool  Gas 
Company  costs  on  an  average  12s.  per  ton. 
The  price  charged  for  gas  is  4s.  Gd.  per  1,000, 
coke  selling  with  difficulty  at  6s.  8d.  per  ton. 
In  Birmingham,  where  coal  costs  1 Is.  6d.  per 
ton,  the  price  is  about  to  be  charged  4s.  per 
1,000,  with  a discount  of  10  per  cent,  where 
the  consumption  exceeds  100,000  feet.  At  the 
Sheffield  workhouse,  from  September  30th, 
1849,  to  June  30th,  1850,796,000  feetofgaswas 
consumed  ; the  cost  for  the  first  three  quarters 
being  5s.  per  1,000,  and  for  the  last  quarter 

4s.  7d.;  total  amount  paid,  196/.  19s.  lOd.” 

Messrs.  Losh,  Wilson,  and  Bell,  of  the  Walker 
Ironworks,  at  Newcastle,  according  to  the 
Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,  have  been  contracted 
with  by  the  New  River  Company  for  the  supply 
of  1,500  tons  of  cast-iron  pipes,  thirty-six 
inches  diameter,  to  be  made  on  Stewart’s  prin- 
ciple. This  house  had  the  contract  for  some 
pipes  of  the  same  description  recently  supplied 
to  the  Great  Central  Gas  Consumers’  Com- 
pany.  The  ancient  church  of  All  Saints, 

Cockermouth,  we  regret  to  say,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Friday  morning  in  last  week. 
Scarcely  anything  but  the  walls  and  tower  re- 
main standing.  The  paintings  in  the  church 
were  destroyed.  This  church  was  enlarged 
and  beautified  in  1825,  when  322  additional 
sittings  were  obtained,  half  of  which  were  free 
and  unappropriated,  so  that  it  could  accom- 
modate about  1,000  persons.  The  tower  con- 
tains a peal  of  six  bells,  a clock,  and  chimes. 
The  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
original  chapel,  which  had  a chantry,  endowed 
in  1399  by  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. It  is  at  present  supposed  that  the  fire 
was  caused  by  some  pipes  which  have  just 
been  laid  in  the  chancel  to  warm  it  through 
the  winter. 


Enlargement  of  Smithfield.— Appli- 
cation is  to  be  made  to  Parliament  in  the 
ensuing  session  for  an  Act  for  enlarging  the 
6ite  of  Smithfield  market,  and  improving  the 
approaches  thereto  ; and  for  these  purposes  to 
take  the  land  and  buildings  between  Snow-hill 
on  the  south,  King-street  and  West  Smithfield 
on  the  south-east,  Smithfield-bars  on  the  east, 
Cowcross-street  on  the  north,  Turnmill-street 
on  the  east.  Castle-street  on  the  north,  and 
Victoria-street  on  the  west.  It  is  also  intended 
to  take  power  to  erect  a dead  meat  market 
and  slaughter-houses,  and  other  buildings 
connected  therewith,  and  to  provide  the  same 
with  all  necessary  conveniences,  and  to  alter 
acts  relating  to  market  days,  tolls,  stallages, 

&c. We  may  here  also  state  that  a similar 

application  is  to  be  made  by  the  Islington 
Cattle-market  Company  for  an  enlargement  of 
that  market,  an  incorporation  of  the  company, 
and  other  purposes. 
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LODGE  AT  CLONGHANODFOY  CASTLE. 


CLONGHANODFOY,  CO.  LIMERICK. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  the  north- 
west view  of  Clonghanodfoy  (from  Clanodvie), 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  recently  erected  by 
the  Misses  Gascoigne,  of  Parlington,  York- 
shire, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Fowler 
Jones,  architect,  York.  The  6tyle  mainly 
adopted  is  the  Old  Scotch  Castle  or  Manor 
House  style  of  Scotland,  which  prevailed 
during  the  Stuart  period : it  comprises  occa- 
sionally the  Jacobian,  and  features  in  common 
with  the  Elizabethan ; these,  however,  in  the 
present  instance,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
interior  and  the  terrace.  On  the  ground  floor, 
in  the  principal  tower,  is  the  library ; behind 
which  is  the  hall,  a large  apartment  entering 
from  the  Porte  Cochhre ; beyond  the  tower, 
in  the  curtain  building  forming  the  principal 
front,  is  the  morning-room,  with  grand  stair- 
case behind,  and  anti-room  beyond ; the 
gabled  return  shows  the  end  of  drawing-room, 
behind  which  is  the  dining-room.  In  the  rear 
of  the  Porte  Cochhre  is  seen  one  side  of  a 
square  of  domestic  and  stable  offices,  open  on 
the  side  parallel  with  the  principal  front.  The 
terraces  enclose  three  sides  of  the  buildings  ; 
the  further  contains  the  fountain,  with  flights 
i of  steps  from  the  ornamental  gardens. 

The  stone  used  is  the  old  red  sand- 
i stone  found  on  the  property.  The  roofs  are 
i constructed  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and 
i covered  with  Killaloe  slating.  The  open-work 
i in  terrace  parapets,  as  well  as  the  griffins  on 
i the  pedestals,  are  cast  in  Portland  cement. 

In  the  interior,  the  hall  wainscotting  and 
1 floor  are  of  oak,  as  are  the  carved  dressings  of 
( chimney-piece;  the  stained  glazing  of  the 
i windows,  painted  by  the  Misses  Gascoigne, 
] present  medallions  containing  scenes  from  the 


life  of  St.  Patrick.  The  staircase,  also  fitted 
up  with  oak,  contains,  in  the  stained  glass 
work  of  the  window,  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  family,  also  painted  by  the  lady  proprietors, 
whose  artistic  skill  was  further  exercised  in 
painting  Arabesque  panels  for  the  door  and 
window  shutters  of  the  drawing-room,  and  upon 
glass  panels  for  insertion  in  the  marble  chim- 
ney-piece of  the  same  room. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
principal  rooms  : — Dining-room,  35  feet  by  23 
feet ; drawing-room,  35  feet  by  23  feet ; ante- 
room, 24  feet  by  19  feet;  morning-room,  24 
feet  by  19  feet;  library,  24  feet  by  24  feet  ; 
hall,  2 7§  feet  by  25  feet;  and  staircase,  22=j 
feet  by  21  feet. 

Mr.  Thos.  H.  Carroll,  of  Dublin,  was  the 
contractor  for  the  stone-work  ; Messrs.  Henry 
and  Thos.  Creaser,  of  York,  contractors  for  the 
interior  finishings;  and  Mr.  John  Walker,  of 
York,  founder,  supplied  all  the  iron-work  of 
roof,  &c. 

The  other  illustration  represents  one  of  the 
principal  lodges. 

EXHIBITION  OF~  DRAWINGS  AND 
SKETCHES,  PALL-MALL  EAST. 

The  chief  objects  the  promoters  of  the  new 
exhibition,  opened  at  the  Old  Water  Colour 
gallery,  had  in  view  were,  to  bring  together 
some  of  the  best  works  of  modern  artists,  in 
the  shape  of  drawings  and  sketches,  so  hung 
that  they  might  be  fairly  seen ; and  to  give 
artists  another  annual  opportunity  of  coming 
into  immediate  communication  with  pur- 
chasers. Seeing  what  has  been  done  in  a very 
limited  space  of  time,  and  without  any  length- 
ened notice  to  artists,  and  aided  as  they  will 
be  by  suggestions  which  they  have  already 


received  from  various  quarters,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  able  next 
year  to  bring  together  such  a collection  of 
sketches  and  drawings  as  will  demand  the  at- 
tention of  every  lover  of  modern  British  Art. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  the 
present  exhibition.  It  consists  of  326  excellent 
works— 195  of  which  are  for  sale,  or  rather 
were,  for  many  were  sold  at  the  private  view. 
No  charge  is  made  either  for  the  exhibition  or 
disposal  of  any  work,  and  the  purchase  is  to 
be  completed  in  all  cases  by  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  artist.  Eighty-six  of  the  works 
exhibited  are  studies  from  the  portfolios  of 
artists  who  desire  to  retain  them;  and  the 
remainder  are  contributed  by  owners  whose 
names  are  placed  against  them  in  the  cata- 
logue. 

In  this  last  list  we  are  glad  to  find  her 
Majesty,  who  has  been  pleased  to  sanction  this 
well-meant  endeavour  to  provide  an  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  at  a time  of  the  year  when 
such  enjoyments  are  few,  by  a contribution 
from  the  royal  collection. 

In  a brief  introduction  to  the  catalogue  the 
promoters  express,  on  the  one  hand,  as  well 
they  may,  gratification  at  the  manner  in  which 
their  efforts  have  been  responded  to  by  the 
profession  ; and  on  the  other,  regret  that  the 
space  afforded  by  the  gallery  did  not  admit  of 
their  applying  to  other  artists,  whose  works, 
they  are  fully  aware,  would  have  been  quite 
equal  to  any  in  the  present  collection.  To 
these  they  intend  to  apply  for  co-operation  on 
another  occasion.  We  recommend  our  readers 
to  visit  the  collection.  They  will  see  how  well 
oil  and  water-colour  drawings  may  be  hung 
together,  if  mounted,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
enjoy  a pleasant  hour. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  pic- 
tures sold  at  the  opening  of  the  gallery: — 22. 
“ Study  from  Nature,”  by  F.  W.  Topham ; 
40.  “ Beatrice,”  by  A.  Elmore,  A.  R.A. ; 
63.  “ Carting  the  Wheat,”  by  S.  Palmer  ; 
71.  “A  Breton  Interior,  painted  on  the  Spot,” 
by  E.  A.  Goodall;  76.  “On  Brighton 
Beach,  study  from  Nature,”  by  C.  David- 
son ; 87-  “ Original  Sketch  for  the  Picture  in 
the  Royal  Collection  at  Osborne,  painted 
by  command  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  repre- 
senting the  Arrival  of  H.R.H.  at  Dover  in 
February,  1840,”  by  W.  A.  Knell ; 99.  “ Near 
Bandon,  South  of  Ireland,”  by  Geo.  Fripp ; 
121.  “ Highland  Boy,  with  Dead  Stag  and 
Deerhounds,”  by  Frederick  Taylor  ; 129.  “A 
Sketch,  painted  on  the  spot,”  by  H.  J.  Bod- 
dington  ; 135.  “The  Last  Load,”  by  E.  Dun- 
can ; 155.  “ Make  Hay  while  the  Sun  Shines,” 
by  C.  Davidson;  156.  “Cupid  and  Psyche, 
from  the  fable  of  Apuleius  (the  original  sketch 
for  a picture  painted  for  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert),”  by  Thomas  Uwins,  R.A. ; 1 6 1 . “1. 
Morning  Prayer — 2.  Visiting  the  Sick  : Peace 
be  to  all  in  this  House — 3.  The  Child’s  First 
Prayer,” — by  R.  Redgrave,  A. R.A. ; 170.  “The 
Impending  Mate”  and  “Mated,”  being  the 
original  sketches  for  the  larger  pictures,  by  F. 
Stone;  175.  “Interior  of  an  English  Cot- 
tage,” by  E.  A.  Goodall;  194.  “A  Sketch 
from  Nature,  painted  on  the  spot,”  by  H.  J. 
Boddington ; 198.  “The  Secret  Progress  of 
the  Reformation,  sketch  for  a picture,”  by 
James  Godwin;  210.  “Superstition:  the  Im- 
position of  Relics  and  Indulgences,”  by  the 
same;  246.  “ Study  of  a Female  Head,”  by 
H.  Le  Jeune;  246.  “ The  Intercepted  Letter,” 
by  G.  Cattermole;  263.  “Presentiment  of 
111,”  by  G.  Cattermole ; 297.  “ Sportsman 
and  Dogs,”  by  R.  Ansdell ; &c. 

Anthony,  Lake  Price,  John  Martin,  E.  M. 
Ward,  W.  Bennett,  Hook,  Egg,  E.  Duncan, 
Fiith,  Tenniel,  Holland,  Frost,  F.  Goodall, 
Webster,  Turner,  and  Solomon,  are  amongst 
the  exhibitors  of  the  most  noticeable  works. 


IIOW  FASHIONS  CHANGE  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  read  by  the  Rev. 
B.  E.  Bridges,  “ On  some  of  the  Distinctive 
Features  of  Christian,  as  contrasted  with 
Classical  Art,”  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  Bedfordshire  Archaeological  Society,  the 
reader  connected  the  use  of  the  dome  in  archi- 
tecture with  degeneracy,  both  doctrinal  and 
practical,  and  thus  proceeded  :— Let  us  look, 
then,  to  ourselves.  Far  other  shows  our  own 
Metropolitan  Church  of  Canterbury  : far  dif- 
ferent its  structure,  and  far  more  appropriate  : 
no  stately  dome  rises  from  its  centre,  but  a 
tower  is  seen  instead — the  topmost  stone  in 
each  of  whose  tapering  pinnacles  consummates 
the  beauty  of  devotional  effect  which  prevails 
throughout.  And  such  the  structure,  such 
the  character,  generally,  of  all  our  other  cathe- 
drals — with  one  single  exception — that,  in- 
deed, both  large  and  signal — in  the  metropolis 
itself.  There,  in  professed,  though  hum- 
ble, imitation  of  its  Romish  prototype,  a 
kindred  dome  lifts  up  itself  on  high  ; — reared, 
however,  during  a degenerate  period  of  our 
Church’s  history,  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  have  now  at  length  emerged, — reared  on  a 
foreign  model,  and  exhibiting,  externally,  on  a 
reduced  scale  of  pompous  grandeur,  the  swell- 
ing proportions,  but  without  aught  of  the  in- 
ternal richness  and  splendour, — the  gorgeous 
gildings  and  rich  mosaics— of  the  original- 
combining  thus  the  evils  of  a semi-classical  and 
inappropriate  style  with  a coldness  and  a 
poverty  all  its  own.  The  very  inscription  which 
runs  round  its  central  dome,  in  recording  the 
name  of  its  unquestionably  great  architect, 
condemns  the  greatest  of  his  works,  which  it 
professes  to  extol,  or  at  least  indicates  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  purpose  to  which  it 
would  have  been  more  properly  made  subser- 
vient : “ Si  monumentum  quceris,  circumspice  ” 
—in  humbling  contrast,  it  must  be  allowed, 
with  the  corresponding  circumscription  in  the 
church  of  the  illustrious  fisherman,  emblazon- 
ing, as  it  does,  those  words  of  high  approval  and 
large  commission,  which,  however  unhappily 
since  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  were  yet 
the  words  of  Christ  himself  addressed  to  his 
nrst  apostle,  and  express  the  awful  powers 
vested  in,  together  with  the  lofty  destiny  re- 
served for,  that  spiritual  yet  visible  society  of 


which  he  who  spake  them  was  to  be  the  one 
invisible  head,  but  he  to  whom  they  were 
spoken,  nevertheless,  one  main  human  pillar. 
No  : repudiate  we  the  swelling  dome  of  Italy 
— for  our  churches  at  least — together  with 
those  erroneous  doctrines  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices, which  in  many  respects  it  not  unaptly 
typifies : that  dome  of  swelling  pomp,  when  it 
surmounts  a Christian  church,  seems  to  belie 
the  original  high  disclaimer,  “ My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world  ” — it  ill  accords  with  the 
unearthly  character  of  the  Christian  system, 
in  a political  point  of  view,  still  less  with  the 
devotional  spirit,  which  is  its  distinguishing 
moral  feature,  and  which  is  most  adequately 
represented  and  palpably  embodied  in  the 
solemn  pointed  arch  and  heaven-seeking  spire 
of  Gothic  architecture. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Central  Board  of  Health  having  em- 
ployed the  Hon.  William  Napier  to  visit  the 
gathering  ground  of  their  proposed  rain-water 
supply,  and  make  a careful  re-examination  of 
its  sources,  has  reported  to  the  Board,  recom- 
mending that  instead  of  carrying  out  their 
scheme  as  previously  proposed,  numerous 
springs  lying  around  and  within  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  Farnham-hill,  be  collected  at  their 
sources,  through  tile,  brick,  and  pipe  conveys, 
to  mains,  and  conducted  by  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon to  the  whole  metropolis,  and  which  might 
thus,  he  calculates,  be  supplied  without  inter- 
mission to  the  highest  requisite  level,  and 
without  any  cumbrous  system  of  storage, 
reservoirs,  or  any  breadth  of  area  whatever 
being  required,  but  simply  an  underground 
right  of  way,  running  great  part  concurrently 
with  railway  lines  already  laid. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Napier’s  experience  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water  to 
be  derived  from  these  gathering-grounds,  are 
thus  stated  : — 

“ The  report  gives  28,000,000  of  and  under 
three  degrees  of  hardness.  My  results  give 
40,000,000  of  and  under  one  degree,  and  10,000,000 
of  and  under  two  degrees  of  hardness.  This 
improved  quality  is  gained  by  my  development 
of  the  principle  of  taking  the  water  from  its  source, 
(that  is,  where  it  issues  from  pure  sands),  and  lead- 
ing it  away  before  it  can  be  affected  by  contact  with 
soils.  I beg  to  express  my  conviction  that  the 
purity  will  depend  entirely  on  the  careful  execution 
of  the  work  : it  would  give,  to  recapitulate  its  qua- 
lities, 40,000,000  of  water,  of  primitive  purity, 
perfect  as  to  aeration,  of  a grateful  temperature, 
about  50  degrees,  brilliant  in  colour,  soft  almost  as 
distilled  water,  and  almost  free  from  all  mineral, 
and  vegetable  impregnation,  sufficing  the  supply,  at 
the  estimate  of  75  gallons  per  house,  of  523,126 
houses.” 


ELONGATION  OF  FALL  MALL,  AND 
SOME  LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Having  at  various  times  suggested  many 
public  improvements  in  the  parks,  piazzas,  and 
causeways  of  the  metropolis,  perhaps  you  will 
further  allow  me  to  recall  the  recollection  of  a 
plan  already  published  byTus  Builder,  to  im- 
prove the  noblest  range  of  buildings  in  London, 
as  put  forward  by  me, — one  which  would  let 
daylight  in  upon  the  majestic  Strada,  Pall 
Mall,  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  great  city  a direct  approach  to 
Hyde-park  without  a hill ; — a plan  which  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  purchase  and  demo- 
lition of  only  eight  houses,  viz.,  one  at  the 
corner  of  St.  James’s-street,  six  in  Cleveland- 
row,  and  one  (Lord  Sydney’s)  facing  the 
Green-park;  and  above  all,  a plan  that  would 
not  require  any  expense  beyond  the  formation 
of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  of  road  (and  for 
this  the  rubbish  of  the  prostrated  walls  would 
yield  material)  from  St.  James’s  Palace,  in  the 
line  of  Pall  Mall,  direct  to  Constitution-hill. 

This  line  would  strike  out  (as  before  indi- 
cated) at  about  200  yards  southward  of  the 
duke’s  colossal  statue,  and,  terminating  at  the 
chevaux  de  frize  of  Buckingham  - gardens, 
would  give  a sylvan  termination  at  one  end  of 
a boulevard,  the  other  end  of  which  would 
originate  from  the  tympanum  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

The  whole  expense  of  this  suggested  im- 
provement could  not  exceed,  say  80,000/.  The 
line  of  palaces  from  the  Gallery,  by  the  Opera 
House,  the  United  Service,  the  Athenaeum, 
Reform,  old  St.  James’s,  and  Lord  Ellesmere’s, 
would  be  an  avenue  worthy  of  London. 


This  route,  I said,  should  terminate  at  the 
wall  of  Buckingham  Palace-garden — would  it 
did  not ! If  the  line  were  drawn  on  to  Bel- 
grave-square,  what  an  illustrious  range  it 
would  present!  The  utility,  the  beauty,  the 
nobility  of  such  a thoroughfare  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Perhaps  an  extent  of  four  acres  (certainly 
not  exceeding  five)  might  be  excised  from  the 
royal  gardens ; but  this  is  an  acute  angle — a 
mere  strip  between  a row  of  houses  (Grosve- 
nor-place)  and  a wall,  both  of  which  must 
cast  a double  gloom  on  the  walks  that  nestle 
under  them.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  (just  at  this 
fag  end)  of  much  avail  to  the  royal  family; 
but  if  it  were,  there  is  a scope  of  space  full 
under  the  palace  walls  (the  road  in  Pimlico) 
which  would  make  a fair  equivalent,  or,  if 
necessary,  an  equal  section  of  the  public 
grounds  nearer  the  palace. 

The  convenience  of  vicinal  plots  gives  to 
them  always  an  enhanced  value  : an  outlying 
portion  is  well  'exchanged  for  another,  equal 
in  extent,  that  might  form  a ring-fence,  and 
Horace’s  “ Angulus  isle”  was  to  the  loving 
proprietor  what  it  continues  to  be  in  our  un- 
poetic  days.  To  the  public  such  an  exchange 
would  be  of  inestimable  value,  and  for  the 
royal  family  such  a dignified  seclusion  not  less 
to  be  desired.  Your  professional  architects, 
who  are  capable  of  projecting  beautiful  de- 
signs, are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  what 
may  be  most  useful,  most  expedient,  and  most 
economic.  He  who,  unfettered  by  the  tram- 
mels of  professional  conventionalism,  takes  an 
unbiassed  glance  at  ancient  (mayhap  conse- 
crated) boundaries  and  limitations,  may  strike 
out  a utilitarian  embellishment  with  more 
justice,  truth,  and  even  good  taste.  The 
stonehewer  sees  no  farther  into  the  millstone 
than  the  passenger  who  sees  him  strike. 
Whilst  the  one  profits  by  his  calling,  the  other 
can  trace  with  equal  precision  the  line  of  the 
chisel.  So,  Sir,  having  seen  others  hammer- 
ing at  works  of  an  operose  description,  I put 
in  my  spoke,  in  the  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late 
for  him  who  began  first  as  ille  ego  qui 

Quondam. 

***  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  late  ad- 
ministration of  the  Woods  and  Forests  had 
resolved  to  make  this  opening  to  the  Green- 
park  as  soon  as  certain  leases  fell  in,  which 
would  be  in  1861.  Why  should  we  wait  so 
long  ? 


MODERN  STATUARY. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  mind  is 
much  engaged  with  the  subject  of  erecting 
testimonials  to  the  memory  of  our  late  great 
statesman,  Sir  Robert  Peel : will“you,  there- 
fore, allow  a few  remarks  upon  statues,  and 
their  general  position  in  this  country  ? Per- 
haps in  no  nation  are  they  better  executed  or 
worse  placed ; witness  most  of  those  in  our 
great  metropolis — either  altogether  out  of  sight, 
except  at  an  immense  distance,  as  the  York 
and  Nelson  monuments — placed  so,  that  if  an 
animal  be  introduced  its  head  takes  the  place 
of  its  rider’s,  as  the  Wellington  Statue  at  the 
Royal  Exchange ; or  if  neither  of  the  before- 
mentioned  absurdities  are  perpetrated,  the 
whole  mass  is  placed  on  the  key-stone  of  some 
arch,  as  at  Hyde-park-corner.  Now,  Sir,  if 
we  wish  to  see  statues  placed  in  their  proper 
position,  we  must  look  to  the  land  of  sculp- 
ture’s birth — Greece  or  Italy  : there,  though  in 
many  cases  they  are  raised  much  above 
the  level  of  the  eye,  yet  a due  regard  is 
always  observable  to  their  attitude  and  dispo- 
sition, and  in  no  case,  that  I am  aware  of,  are 
they  placed  so  completely  beyond  the  ken  of 
mortal  eye  that  their  finer  parts  are  lost  in  the 
distance  from  whence  they  are  best  seen. 
Again,  the  climate  of  England  and  its  atmos- 
phere, loaded  with  carboniferous  impurities, 
so  very  essentially  differs  from  that  of  classic 
ground,  that  what  is  suitable  to  the  one  is 
most  inapplicable  to  the  other.  I need  not 
mention  the  Marble  Arch  at  Buckingham 
Palace  as  an  example.  Our  ancestors  to  the 
fifteenth  century  were  well  aware  of  these 
facts,  and  therefore  placed  their  effigies  under 
cover  of  cathedrals,  walls,  &c. ; or  if  they  did 
erect  them  as  independent  monuments,  the 
statue  and  its  covering  formed  one  and  the 
same  composition,  and  this  not  only  for 
ecclesiastics,  but  others  also — witness  Queen 
Eleanor’s  Crosses.  Nay,  so  convinced  were 
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they  of  the  necessity  of  cover  for  their  statues, 
that  if  placed  against  a building,  canopied 
niches  were  made  to  receive  them.  As  to 
material,  bronze  is  most  certainly  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained,  but,  independent  of  its 
great  cost,  it  soon  loses  the  beauty  of  its  fine 
arrises  by  the  great  accumulation  of  dirt 
which  prevents  their  being  seen ; and,  besides, 
I have  a strong  idea  that  in  many  towns  where 
large  chemical  works  are  carried  on,  a great 
decomposition  of  its  finer  parts  would  sooner 
or  later  take  place.  White  statuary  marble  is, 
for  reasons  before  stated,  most  unsuitable  for 
exposure  to  the  weather,  but  have  we  not  in 
our  country  materials  equally  good  and  much 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  ? Who  will  say 
that  if  a statue  must  be  denuded  of  shelter 
Anglesey  marble  would  not  meet  every  require- 
ment, or  if  placed  under  cover  there  are  plenty 
of  quarries  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  giving 
a first-rate  stone — fine  in  its  component  par- 
ticles, but  solid  in  its  texture,  and  taking  a 
good  weather  face  ? I will  not  trespass  longer 
on  your  time  in  saying  how  that, in  the  so-called 
dark  ages,  beauty  of  design  and  veneration  for 
the  departed  were  most  admirably  blended  with 
utility  to  the  living ; how  one  memorial  had  a 
reservoir  of  spring  water  attached,  another 
served  as  a market-cross,  while  a third,  with 
the  statue  of  its  founder  in  the  court-yard,  still 
shelters  the  poor  and  afflicted. 

C.  W.  Orford. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  ENGINE  CHIMNEYS. 

A correspondent  who  forwarded  us  a 
design  for  an  engine  chimney  1 50  ft.  in  height 
from  the  ground,  with  a pedestal  9 ft.  G in. 
square,  and  a diameter  for  the  shaft  of  S ft.  at 
bottom  and  5 ft.  at  top,  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  flue  3 ft.  G in.  all  the  way  up,  is  sur- 
prised at  our  refusal  to  engrave  it,  because  he 
thinks  it  would  tend  “ to  elicit  different  opi- 
nions.” It  could  only  elicit  one  opinion  as 
regards  itself,  namely,  that  the  diameter  is 
much  too  small  for  the  height.  The  arrange- 
ments required  by  the  official  referees  for 
metropolitan  buildings,  in  respect  of  engine 
chimneys,  will  serve  to  show  this  without 
further  comment.  They  require  that  the 
base  of  the  footings  should  be  one  half 
longer  than  the  base  of  the  shaft,  and 
be  placed  as  low  as  the  base  of  the  foot- 
ings of  any  adjoining  wall  or  building.  If  the 
shaft  be  square,  the  height  of  it  must  not  ex- 
ceed ten  times  the  length  of  the  side  at  the  top 
of  the  footings ; if  circular,  twelve  times  the 
lower  diameter.  The  shaft  must  diminish  in  size 
upwards,  and  be  at  least  one-third  less  at  the 
top  than  it  is  at  the  bottom.  It  must  be  bonded 
every  six  courses  with  hoop-iron,  lapped  at  the 
edges.  The  projection  at  head  of  chimney,  if 
any,  must  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the 
thickness  of  the  brickwork  from  which  it 
projects. 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  MINES. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  the  subject  of  the  paper 
« read  was,  “ The  Ventilation  of  Collieries,  theo- 
retically and  practically  considered,”  by  Mr. 

I W.  P.  Struve. 

The  author  commenced  by  showing  that  the 
i general  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the 
I ventilation  of  collieries,  were — 

1st.  That  a current  of  air  through  the  clian- 
i nels  of  collieries,  at  a velocity  of  five  feet  per 
l second*  was  sufficient  for  most  purposes. 

2nd.  That  a current  exceeding  that  velocity 
i would  only  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  leak- 
| age  and  other  evils. 

3rd.  That  in  order  to  obtain  the.  requisite 
l supply  of  fresh  air,  the  channels  of  a colliery 
or  mine  ought  to  be  enlarged,  according  to  the 
; exigency. 

In  the  process  of  laying  out  a mine,  a sub- 
division occurred  by  which  the  workings  were 
! apportioned  into  numerous  compartments, 
which  facilitated  the  system  of  splitting  the 
current  of  air,  or  diverting  it  into  numerous 
I channels,  giving  to  each  compartment  a sepa- 
i rate  and,  therefore,  more  effective  ventilating 
force  : at  the  same  time  the  area  of  the  channel 
i was  enlarged,  and  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
i air  tube  shortened,  so  that  it  was  quite  im- 
practicable to  pass  through  the  workings  of 
a mine,  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  for  each  man  employed. 


The  details  of  two  experiments  at  the  Eagles- 
bush  and  Ynis  David  Collieries,  where  the  air 
was  pumped  out  by  Mr.  Struve’s  Mine  Venti- 
lator, showed  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
air  was  drawn  from  the  old  workings  and  the 
“ goaf,”  or  broken  ground  surrounding  the 
colliery,  and  did  not  come  down  the  intake 
shaft,  and  traverse  the  actual  workings,  as  it 
ought  to  have  done. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  enlarging  and  split- 
ting of  the  air  channels,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
velocity  of  the  air  to  about  three  feet  or  four 
feet  per  second,  would  have  produced  most 
beneficial  results. 

These  principles  were  shown  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  majority  even  of  the  great 
collieries,  and  the  power  of  rarefaction  by  a 
furnace  was  trusted  to  for  dragging  the  long 
column  of  air  over  and  through  innumerable 
impediments. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood, 
Mr.  G.  Elliot,  Mr.  H.  Vivian,  and  other 
mining  engineers,  were  quoted,  to  demonstrate 
the  insufficiency  of  the  “ steam  jet,”  as  a means 
of  promoting  ventilation,  showing  that  it  was  a 
wasteful  application  of  power,  when  compared 
with  the  steam  force  employed  to  work  the 
lecturer’s  own  Mine  Ventilator  at  the  Eagles- 
bush  Colliery. 

The  discussion  upon  this  paper  was  an- 
nounced to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  26th,  when 
Mr.  Gurney  will  perhaps  say  a word  in  reply. 


#Hi0ccliaitea. 

On  directing  the  Course  of  Bal- 
loons.— The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  above 
subject  in  The  Builder  of  last  week  is  pro- 
bably not  aware  that  what  he  suggests  was 
proposed  many  years  ago  in  France.  On 
December  2,  1783,  the  Academy  of  Lyons 
offered  a prize  of  1,200  livres  for  the  best  dis- 
sertation on  the  following  subject : — " To  find 
the  most  certain  and  most  simple  method  of 
directing  the  air  balloon  horizontally  and  at 
pleasure.”  One  hundred  and  one  essays  were 
presented,  and  amongst  them  one  by  M.  Le 
Normand,  of  Montpelier,  proposing  to  employ 
steam.  A boiler  was  to  be  heated  by  a large 
lamp  in  the  car.  Steam  was  to  be  conducted 
by  tubes  up  to  the  equator  of  the  balloon,  and 
was  to  escape  at  each  side  of  it  through  a 
horizontal  tube  at  right  angles  with  the  dia- 
meter. This  was  thought  to  be  the  best  plan 
amongst  the  whole  of  those  received  by  the 
academy,  but  unfortunately  one  thing  had 
been  overlooked,  or  perhaps  had  not  yet  been 
made  known.  A balloon,  in  passing  from  one 
current  of  air  to  another,  revolves  on  its  axis, 
and  therefore,  instead  of  going  in  one  direction, 
it  would  go  in  many  directions  perhaps  not 
desired.  We  must  have  some  lighter  power 
than  a steam-engine  for  propelling  a balloon  : 
the  weight  of  the  boiler,  full  of  water,  &c., 
would  be  objectionable.  Aero. 

Guidance  of  Balloons. — Another  attempt 
is  being  made  at  Paris  to  apply  the  principles  of 
piscatory  locomotion  to  ballooning.  A com- 
pletely fish-shaped  balloon  has  been  formed  at 
the  Hippodrome,  with  two  small  rudders  for 
a tail,  one  for  steering  in  ascent  and  descent 
and  the  other  in  horizontal  movement.  The 
fins  are  represented  by  two  short  and  wide 
oars,  moved  by  a simple  mechanism.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  banded  with  whalebone, 
and  covered  with  network.  The  model  is 
rather  diminutive,  measuring  5 yards  only  in 
length,  and  containing  1,200  litres  of  gas;  but 
experiments  with  it  are  said  to  have  been 
remarkably  successful.  The  (re-)  inventor  is  a 
M.  Arnault. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 
— A public  meeting  was  held  November  13th, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  V.P.  in  the  chair.  Exhi- 
bitions were  contributed,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Rolfe, 
a drawing  of  a very  early  spur;  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Smith,  Britishcoinsand  gold  coins  of  Justinian; 
by  Mr.  Russell,  seals,  one  reading  “ Crede 
Michi,”  discovered  Nov.  8,  1850, — all  these 
were  found  in  the  Thames ;— by  Mr.  Warren,  a 
bronze  weight,  having  a lion  passant  on  one 
6ide  and  a castle  on  the  other,  with  an  obscure 
inscription  : Mr.  Planche  suggested  that  it 
might  have  belonged  to  the  city  of  Norwich  ; — 
by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Gateshead,  rubbings  of  inscrip- 
tions from  bells  and  other  antiquities,  which 
had  been  bought  by  a dealer  in  old  metals  at 
Newcastle ; by  Mr.  Forster,  carvings  of  ani- 


mals,  foliage,  &c.,  found  on  the  back  of  the 
chimney-piece  of  the  Old  Queen’s  Head  at 
Islington,  when  that  house  was  pulled  down, 
and  which  would  belong  to  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  Dr.  Bell  read  a paper  on  the  his- 
tory of  famous  Stones  which  have  been  used 
at  various  periods  in  the  coronation  of  kings, 
and  for  other  important  national  purposes, 
showing  that  these  were  usually  surrounded 
by  others,  frequently  of  a smaller  size,  on 
which  sat  the  officers  of  state  or  other  im- 
portant personages ; and  that  such  collections 
of  stones  are  not  only  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
histories,  but  are  to  be  found  in  every  country 
both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds.  Many  inter- 
esting facts  were  mentioned  respecting  the  com- 
bination of  particular  numbers  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  monuments.  The  history  of  the 
coronation  stone  at  Kingston,  and  that  in  the 
coronation  chair  at  Westminster,  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  paper. 

New  Church,  Margaret-street. — 
Sir  : I am  requested  by  some  of  the  principal 
subscribers  to  the  church  about  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  Margaret  Chapel,  Margaret- 
street,  to  forward  to  you  the  following  parti- 
culars with  reference  to  your  notice  respecting 
the  laying  of  the  first  stone.  1.  It  is  not 
“ Mr.  A.  B.  Hope’s  church,”  but  is  to  be  built 
by  subscription,  Mr.  Hope  being  only  one  out 
of  several  liberal  contributors.  2.  The  archi- 
tect has  not  carte  blanche  for  the  expense.  The 
edifice  will  be  constructed  under  contract  in 
the  usual  way  for  a limited  sum.  3.  No  “ two 
religious  houses,”  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
words  appear  to  be  used,  are  to  be  built.  Two 
houses  are  to  be  erected  ; one  for  the  residence 
of  the  clergy,  and  another  for  the  choir  and  the 
schoolmaster,  in  an  ordinary  mode. — John 
David  Chambers, — one  of  the  treasurers  of 
the  subscription  fund. 

Terra  Cotta  Decorations. — Messrs. 
Bowers  and  Baddeley,  of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries,  have  recently  submitted  to  us  some 
architectural  decorations  made  from  a combi- 
nation of  Staffordshire  clays.  The  clay  when 
properly  mixed  is  subjected  to  a great  pres- 
sure, in  order  to  drive  out  the  fixed  air : 
having  undergone  this  process,  the  clay  is 
moulded  and  baked  in  the  usual  mode  of 
baking  earthenware.  From  the  great  pressure 
employed  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  clay 
and  in  moulding  it,  as  well  as  from  the  effect 
of  certain  ingredients  employed  in  the  process, 
the  clay  after  having  been  baked  assumes  a per- 
fectly vitreous  character,  and  loses  its  absorbent 
properties.  Bricks  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds 
thus  formed  are  impervious  to  wet,  while  from 
their  non-absorbent  qualities  they  may  easily 
be  painted.  In  work  of  this  description  the 
difficulty  is  to  prevent  warping  and  obtain 
straight  lines.  The  patentees,  however,  speak 
with  confidence  of  their  ability  in  this  respect. 
A good  field  is  open  to  them. 

Portland  Harbour  of  Refuge. — We 
understand  that  a number  of  additional  tram- 
waggons  have  lately  been  received  at  the  works, 
with  a view  to  the  employment  of  a still  larger 
number  of  convicts,  on  the  arrival  of  whom 
this  enterprise  will  be  carried  on  with  increased 
rapidity.  Amongst  the  machinery  to  be  ob- 
served on  these  works  may  be  mentioned  a 
gigantic  crane,  on  a moveable  platform,  in- 
tended for  the  raising  of  stones  from  the 
recesses  of  the  quarries,  and  which  is  capable 
of  sustaining,  with  ease,  the  weight  of  sixty 
tons.  An  engine  has  also  been  recently 
erected  for  the  chemical  impregnation  of  the 
driving  piles  for  their  preservation,  by  a new 
and  ingenious  process,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  impervious  to  the  action  of  water. 

Widening  of  Chancery-lane.  — A 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chancery-lane 
and  its  neighbourhood,  was  held  at  the  Me- 
chanics’ Institute,  in  the  lane,  Mr.  Taylor  in 
the  chair,  when  a committee  was  appointed, 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  re- 
commending a public  subscription  to  make  up 
the  sum  requisite  to  open  the  Holborn  end  of 
the  lane  (in  all  2,000^.)  and  expressive  of  the 
regret  of  the  meeting  at  the  want  of  some 
public  institution  for  the  removal  of  public 
nuisances,  such  as  the  obstruction  in  question. 
The  chairman  had  already  collected  upwards 
of  150Z.  and  the  pavement  commissioners,  we 
believe,  are  still  ready  to  contribute  750f. ; so 
that  the  negociation  with  Mr.  Steel  for  the 
corner  space  at  1,000Z.  appears  to  be  already 
secure. 
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“ Stop  Thief.”* — Our  great  moralist  and 
joke-sketcher,  George  Cruikshank,  has  pub- 
lished a small  pamphlet  under  this  heading,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  lead  housekeepers  to  hold 
their  own  against  housebreakers.  He  will  startle 
some  of  his  readers  by  the  exposition  he  gives 
of  the  means  and  appliances  possessed  by 
the  burglar ; but  if  he  lead  them,  in  conse- 
quence, to  examine  and  reform  the  fastenings 
of  the  doors  and  windows,  his  end  will  be  an- 
swered. He  points  out  particularly  the  value 
of  the  thumb-screw  and  the  wedge  for  securing 
doors  and  shutters.  He  recommends  iron  hoop- 
ing nailed  at  the  back  of  the  panels,  and  sug- 
gests that  young  ladies,  when  they  feel  fatigued 
with  their  crochet  work,  should  form  some 
pretty  pattern  on  the  panels  of  the  parlour 
shutters  in  nail-work.  “ With  a sweet  little 
dear  of  a basket  of  nails  and  a little  love  of  a 
hammer,  they  might  (taking  care  not  to  knock 
their  dear  little  fingers)  do  their  papas  and 
mammas  good  service, — for  the  housebreakers’ 
sharp-cutting  instruments  dislike  to  meet  a 
nail  as  much  as  anything.” 

International  Exhibition  Prizes. — 
The  Goldsmith’s  Company  have  decided  to 
award  1,000/.  for  prizes  to  artists  of  the 
craft  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  can 
produce  works  of  the  highest  design  and 
merit,  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  for  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851.  The  1,000 1.  is  to  he  divided 
into  prizes  varying  from  300/.  to  20 1.  and  10/. 
for  works  of  a costly  description,  which 
probably  will  be  eventually  purchased  by  the 
company.  There  will  be  candelabra,  church 
plate,  services,  and  smaller  objects.  The 
assistance  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  known  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is  to  be  obtained 
to  aid  the  court  in  judging  and  awarding  the 
prizes. 

Cheap  Motive  Power.  — Supposing 
there  was  a well  or  reservoir  of  water  near  a 
building  where  manufacturing  power  was  re- 
quired, and  that  the  wind  was  employed  for 
raising  or  pumping  this  water  into  another 
reservoir  situated  at  the  top  of  the  building,  or 
some  other  convenient  elevation  ; the  water 
thus  raised  might  be  made  to  fall  through  a 
pipe  connected  with  a hydraulic  engine  at 
the  base;  and  the  power  so  obtained  made  to 
turn  machinery  of  any  kind — its  intensity  and 
equality  of  action  being  regulated  according 
to  necessity.  The  power  of  the  wind  to  raise 
the  water  might  be  employed  when  available, 
either  day  or  night ; but  the  descent  of  the 
water  only  when  needed.  The  water,  of  course, 
would  be  made  to  fall  into  the  same  reservoir 
from  which  it  was  raised,  and  thus  be  used 
over  and  over  again. — Mining  Journal. — [A’ 
suggestion  none  the  worse  for  not  being  new.] 

City  Improvements. — It  is  intended,  by 
a new  Act  to  be  applied  for  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  amongst  other  purposes, 
to  take  power,  with  consent  of  the  cathedral 
authorities,  “ to  lay  part  of  the  ground  area  or 
space  in  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
into  the  public  street,”  and  also  to  compel  the 
consumption  of  smoke  in  all  furnaces  and  fire- 
places used  for  manufacturing  or  trade  pur- 
poses ; and  to  remove  more  effectually  other 
nuisances,  encroachments,  obstructions,  pro- 
jections, and  annoyances.  Various  additional 
powers  to  the  Sewers  Commission  with  respect 
to  sewers,  slaughter-houses,  &c.  are  also  to  be 
applied  for. 

Railway  Jottings. — The  railway  explo- 
sion at  Birmingham,  noticed  in  our  last,  is  now 
generally  believed  to  have  resulted  from  foul 
air,  generated,  as  in  coal-pits,  in  the  recesses 
of  piers  of  the  arches,  there  being  no  air  pas- 
sages through  many  of  them. The  London 

and  North-Western  Company  are  contem- 
plating laying  out  a large  plot  of  surplus  land 
at  Pinner  (13^  miles  from  London)  as  a park, 
in  which  villas  of  a respectable  character  will 
be  erected.  They  propose  to  give  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  each  plot  of  ground  the  privilege  of 
a free  ticket  terminable  at  the  end  of  so  many 
years,  in  order  to  afford  parties  from  London 
facilities  in  the  erection  and  habitation  of  sub- 
stantial dwellings  at  the  above  place.  The 
London  and  North-Western  Company  have  at 
present  less  suburban  travelling  than  most  of 
the  other  metropolitan  railways,  and  the  course 
now  proposed  will  assist  in  developing  this 
important  source  of  revenue. “A  very  in- 

teresting and  highly  satisfactory  experiment,” 
Bays  a contemporary,  “ was  made  on  the  sink- 
* Bradbury  and  Evans,  Bouverie-street , ' 


ing  of  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  new  iron 
bridge  erecting  across  the  Shannon  by  the 
(Irish)  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany. These  cylinders  had  been  previously 
sunk  by  excavating  and  removing  the  interior, 
and  forced  down  by  their  own  weight  and  such 
additional  weight  as  was  found  necessary ; but 
in  this  instance  a method  which  has  been 
found  successful  by  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson, 
and  Co.,  the  contraclors  for  the  bridge,  on 
many  occasions,  but  which  has  not  hitherto 
appeared  applicable  to  the  structure  in  ques- 
tion, was  resorted  to.  [The  well-known  pro- 
cess of  the  late  Dr.  Potts,  using  atmospheric 
pressure,  is  here  described.]  The  effect  was 
as  though  many  tons  weight  had  sud- 
denly fallen  on  it,  for  the  whole  rapidly  de- 
scended between  five  and  six  feet  into  the 
ground  until  checked  by  the  obstruction  of  a 
piece  of  timber.  The  sinking  of  this  cylinder, 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  through  hard  yellow  clay 
did  not  occupy  more  than  a few  seconds.” 

Wandle  Water  and  Sewerage  Com- 
pany. — A preliminary  announcement  has 
been  made  of  the  formation  of  a company  to 
supply  Brixton,  Clapham,  Dulwich,  Norwood, 
Sydenham,  Wandsworth,  Battersea,  Putney, 
Lambeth,  Walworth,  Camberwell,  Peckham, 
and  other  districts  South  of  the  Thames,  with 
water ; to  provide  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses, and  public  conduits  ; to  improve  the 
sewerage  and  sanitary  condition  of  Croydon, 
Carshalton,  Morden,  Mitcham,  Merton,  Wim- 
bledon, Tooting,  Streatham,  Wandsworth,  and 
other  places  through  or  near  which  the  river 
Wandle  flows. 

Electro-telegraphic.  — The  Subma- 
rine Telegraph  Company  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  have  advertised  notice  of 
application  to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion, for  an  Act  of  incorporation.  The  Sub- 
marine Telegraph  Company  between  England 
and  France  have  issued  a similar  notice.  The 
European  and  American  Printing  Telegraph 
Company  (Mr.  Jacob  Brett,  of  Hanover- 
square’s  patent)  and  the  Magneto-Electric 
Telegraph  Company  have  also  announced  the 
like  intention  to  apply  for  incorporation,  and 
for  power  to  purchase  and  use  patents. 

A Flue  of  Flues. — In  course  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Tamar  Silver  Lead  Mines,  on  the 
borders  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  it  became 
latterly  essential  either  to  erect  a powerful 
steam-engine  at  the  foot  of  a subterranean  in- 
clined plane,  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  running 
right  below  the  river  which  flows  over  the 
mine,  to  a perpendicular  depth  of  800  feet 
below  its  bed  ; or,  failing  that,  to  shut  up  the 
mine  and  throw  1,500  people  out  of  employ- 
ment. It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  adopt 
the  former  alternative,  and  a 20-liorse  steam- 
engine,  one  of  the  patent  combined  hydraulic 
engines  from  Walker’s  manufactory  at  Oliver’s- 
yard,  City-road,  was  accordingly  fitted  up  at 
that  depth.  Flues  were,  of  course,  requisite, 
and  it  was  found  advisable  to  conduct  these 
across  to  the  furthest  bank  of  the  river,  and  in 
a series  of  horizontal  levels 'united  by  perpen- 
dicular shafts,  so  that  the  flue  in  sections  rises 
like  a flight  of  stairs  to  the  surface.  This  flue 
is  no  less  than  two  miles  long  and  upwards, 
probably  the  longest  flue  in  the  world.  The 
result  was  quite  successful,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  statement : — “ We  drew 
through  Spurgin’s  shaft  in  October  month 
2,988  kibbles  of  stuff  with  Walker’s  new 
underground  engine : this  machine  is  well 
constructed,  and  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  she  will  pump  the  shaft  150  fathoms 
deeper  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  in  these  mines  six  steam-engines  at 
work  at  the  surface,  but  the.  draught  of  the 
underground  engine  exceeds  the  whole.  The 
consumption  of  coals  is  5 cwt.  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.” 

The  Iron  Trade  is  still  in  statu  quo,  and 
we  need  only  refer  for  particulars  to  our  last 
report  on  “ the  beginning  of  the  end,”  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  rather  singularly  con- 
firmed within  the  last  ten  days  by  the  fact  that 
a Welsh  paper  in  the  trade  interest,  the  Car- 
marthen Journal,  pays  us  the  compliment  of 
adopting  it  in  the  slump  as  its  own  view  of 
the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  trade, 
while  a Birmingham  contemporary  quotes  it 
honourably  from  the  Welsh,  in  corroboration 
of  its  despondent  views.  The  latter  is  of 
opinion  that  “ a united  and  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  ironmasters  as  a body. 


might  go  far  to  disarm  the  struggle,  and  to 
place  the  trade  in  a more  healthy  condition ; 
but  unfortunately  an  opposite  disposition  seems 
to  prevail  both  here  and  elsewhere.”  That  is 
precisely  what  we  reprobated.  But  we  fear 
that  where  some  must  go  to  the  wall  in  order 
that  others  may  live,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
act  in  concert,  unless  it  be  to  draw  lots  for 
the  casting  of  the  poor  Jonahs  overboard. 
Exhibition  castings,  a mere  morsel  among  so 
many  hungry  mouths,  are  absolutely  almost 
all  that  the  trade  at  large  has  at  present 
to  boast  of  in  the  shape  of  full  employ- 
ment. “ The  make,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
duced, and  if  competition  is  about  to  decide 
to  what  extent  this  reduction  will  be  carried 
in  each  locality,  the  result  must  be  ruinous 
indeed.” 

Improvement  in  Lighthouse  Appa- 
ratus.— We  understand  that  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Society  of  Arts  have  awarded  their  highest 
prize,  the  “ Keith  Premium,”  value  thirty 
guineas,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  civil  en- 
gineer, for  his  improvements  in  lighthouse  ap- 
paratus. The  name  “holophotal”  has  been 
applied  to  his  system. — Edinburgh  Register. 

English  Copper  in  Metallic  Masses. 
— North  Wales  appears  to  be  envious  of  the 
renown  of  North  America  for  immense  con- 
glomerates of  metallic  copper,  and  determined 
to  vie  with  them.  At  a new  mine  (the  Graft- 
naut)  near  Harlech,  N.  W.,  a fine  lode  of  solid 
copper,  3 feet  wide,  has  been  discovered  at 
various  points  on  the  surface  to  the  distance  of 
several  hundreds  of  yards,  and  latterly  in  the 
deep  adit  level  in  course  of  excavation,  and  at 
a depth  of  about  20  fathoms ! The  mine  is 
in  the  hands  of  a small  company. 

Drainage  Plans  for  Bangor. — In  reply 
to  the  invitation  from  the  local  Board  of  Health 
to  submit  tenders  for  the  survey  and  mapping 
of  the  borough  of  Bangor,  thirty  tenders 
were  received,  varying  from  50/.  to  500/.  At 
a meeting  last  week,  after  about  an  hour  and  a 
half’s  consultation  as  co  the  merits  of  the  diffe- 
rent candidates,  the  votes  were  taken  by  the 
chairman,  when  the  unanimous  decision  was  in 
favour  of  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  civil  engineer, 
whose  tender  was  150/. 

Relic  of  the  Crusades. — Ascertaining 
that  there  was  a stone  fragment  (which  had 
been  found  some  years  ago  in  Francis-court, 
situated  a few  yards  south  of  St.  John’s  Gate) 
existing  in  a comparatively  modern  wall  close 
by,  I procured  possession  of  it ; and  after 
having  removed  many  coats  of  paint,  I dis- 
covered that  it  was  of  Caen-stone,  and  had 
originally  formed  part  of  a Norman  building  : 
deeply-cut  zig-zag  mouldings  are  upon  the 
fragment,  having  foliage  and  escallop  shells 
alternately  placed  and  boldly  sculptured. 
Norman  remains  are  often  brought  to  light, 
and  their  usual  characteristics  well  known  ; but 
the  interest  attached  to  the  present  relic  con- 
sists in  its  being  a part  of  the  Priory  founded 
in  1100 ; and  this  supposition  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  : first,  that  previously  to 
1381,  when  St.  John’s  Priory  was  destroyed 
by  Wat  Tyler,  its  buildings  extended  south- 
ward beyond  the  present  gate;  and,  secondly, 
that  escallop  shells  were  assumed  during  the 
crusades,  or  after  the  return  of  the  crusaders, 
in  commemoration  of  these  expeditions. 

W.  P.  Griffith. 


TENDERS 

For  St.  James’s  Baths,  London;  Mr.  P.  P.  Balv,  engi- 
neer. Quantities  taken  out  by  Mr.  Dal.i:n  and  Mr.  Wright. 
As  delivered  June  14,  1850 

Jeflerys  £3,870 

Paul 8,700 

Walker  and  Soper  8,49!) 

Pollock  and  McLennan 8,188 

Higgs  8,470 

Piper  8,237 

Winsland  and  Holland  8,191 

Hayward  and  Nixon  8,000 

Curtis  . 7,894 

Cooper,  H.  W 7,022 

Sanders  aud  Woolcott  7,892 

Myers  7,847 

Burton,  T 7,839 

Trego  (accepted) 7,267 


As  delivered  November  20,  1850,  in  consequence  of  a 
further  application  from  the  Commissioners  to  have  fresh 
tenders  for  the  same  work,  the  previously  accepted  tender 
boing  dispensed  with  ; — 

Pilbeam  £9,660 

Seal  and  Jackson 8,031 

Higgs  7,995 

Sanders  aud  Woolcott  7,892 

Burton 7,839 

Pollock  and  M'Lennati  7,830 

Myers  7,747 

Cooper,  U.  W 7,632 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Map  of  London,  ij'c. — The  most  recent  map  of  London  and 
its  environs,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  one  published  by  Mr. 
Wyld,  West  Strand,  which  was  corrected  up  to  last  year. 

“R.  and  Son”  (under  our  mark),  “ W.  T.”  (ditto), 
“ Mr.  F.,”  “P.  P.,”  “ B.,”  “An  Inventor,”  “ R.  M.’’ 
“Subscriber  from  the  first,”  “J.  W.  P.,”  “J.W.”  (next 
week),  “ L.  B.”  (the  partners  would  not  pay  income-tax 
for  the  business,  if  they  have  no  other  source  of  income), 
“O.P.  Q.,”  “T.  S.,”  “Liverpool"  (declined,  with  thanks), 
“R.  R-  H."  (maps  of  estates  may  bo  reduced  by  the 
“ squares,"  as  employed  by  engravers),  “ Landscape 
Gardener”  (wo  notice  any  such  competitions  that  come 
under  our  observation),  “ W.  M.  Y .”  (we  aro  forced 
uniformly  to  decline),  “ T.  L.  C.”  (ditto),  “ G.  R.  F.  (we 
have  not  seen  the  invention),  “ G.  D.,"  “Advocate  for 
truth, ” “W.  P.”  (you  could  not  recover),  “ J.  L.  W." 
“ Messrs.  F.,”  “ T.  B.  L.,”  “ A Subscriber,”  “T.  G,”  (the 
architect  was  Mr.  Scott),  “ T.  F.  F.”  (thanks),  “ j.  L.," 
“P.  H-  G.”  (article  has  appeared),  “W.  L.  S.,”  “ Sub- 
scriber from  beginning”  (for  peat  chnrcoal,  address,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Dublin).  “ Notices  of  Sepulchral  Monuments  in 
English  Churches.”  By  William  Hastings  Kelko,  A.  B. 
London,  Charles  Cox.  Aylesbury,  Pickburn. 

" Boohs  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ABVERTISEIVIEXa'TS. 

J^EWS!  NEWS! 


NEWS ! — The  best, 


of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  thc  Rlobe’, “price  only 
fcee-  ?cnd  th.rce  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
BfljIMBS#  ‘ e copy  as  a sample. 


12,  Salisbury -square.  London,  and  receive  oi 


Just  published,  price  7s.  fid. 

Hydraulic  tables.  (Revised 

Edition. I PRACTICAL  TABLES  TO  FACILITATE 
HYDRAULIC  AND  OTHER  CALCULATIONS 
By  NATHANIEL  BEAltDMORE, 

Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Contents  :— Tables  for  the  Discharge  of  Water  through  Sluices 
from  lanks,  Reservoirs,  and  Vertical  Pipes,  head  '02  to  250  feet— 
over  Weirs,  depth  '02  to  3 feet— Mean  Surface  nud  Bottom  Veloci- 
ties of  Rivers  and  Tidal  Estuaries,  5 to  eno  feet  per  minute— Dis- 
charge of  Pipes  and  Culverts,  universal  Table— Arterial  Drains 
and  other  Cuts,  from  18  inches  to  28  feet  in  depth,  with  Bottom 
Widths  from  3 to  1.200  feet — Theoretic  Head  required  for  passing 
bends  at  various  velocities— Value  of  Water  in  Horse  Power  for 
°?Ci>- ot  of  fall,  and  Application  to  Mills— Tables  of  Expenditure 
of  Water,  Population,  and  proportional  Drainage  Areas— Flood 
Discharges,  and  Mean  dit’o  for  various  Rainfalls— Weight  per 
yard,  and  safe  Head  of  Water— Iron  Pipes— Safe  Load  of  Beams, 
C I™ Winches  in  depth, with  proportional  bottom  Blanches— Tables 
of  Weight  of  Iron  and  other'Metnls,  with  properties  of  various  ma- 
terials—Useful  Weights  and  Measures — Velocities—  Gradients — 
Comparative  Measures,  Feet  and  Chains— Tables  for  Marine  Sur- 
veviug— Mountain  Barometer— Equivalent  Pressures  of  Mercury 
and  Water.  Concluded  with  Tables  of  the  Areas  and  Circum- 
ference of  Circles— Powers  and  Roots— and  Short  Tables  of  Lo- 
garithms. 

The  whole  in  a clear  and  condensed  form  for  easv  reference  hy 
practical  men.  mid  for  every  day  use,  chiefly  in  the  Hvdrnulie 
Branches  of  Engineering ; preceded  by  a description  of  each  Table, 
with  method  of  use 

Printed  and  published  by  WATERLOW  and  SONS.  Parlia- 
”"”U-street.  Westminster  ; AVEALE,  59,  High  Itoiborn  ; and  mny 


IONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORA- 

A TION  — Established  hv  Koval  Chnrter,  in  the  reitm  of 
George  I.,  A D.  172H,  for  LIFE.  FIRE,  and  MARINE  ASSUR- 
ANCES—Head  Office,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  and  Branch  Office, 
No.  10,  Regent-street. 

Actuary.— PETER  HARDY.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

This  Corporation  has  effected  assurances  on  lives  for  a period  of 
130  vears. 

Fire  insurances  effected  at  moderate  rates  upon  every  description 
of  property. 

Marine  insurances  at  the  current  premiums  of  the  day. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


mall. 


LBERT  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COM- 

PANY'.—Established  1838.  No.  11,  Waterloo-place,  Pall- 

Members  of  Building  Societies  can  insure  in  this  office,  pny- 
? incuts  becoming  due  after  their  death,  thus  saving  their  families 
|ii  from  inconvenience  and  loss. 

2 Business  transacted  in  all  flic  branches,  and  for  all  the  rbjccts 
of  Life  Assurance;  all  the  policies  being  indefeasible,  excepting 
p only  in  cases  of  fraud. 

3.  Immediate,  survivorship,  deferred  annuities  and  endowments 
granted,  and  every  other  mole  of  provision  for  families 


„ - - - — lured  at  ordinary  r,.^=. 

For  prospectuses,  with  tables  of  premium,  information,  A( 
; npply  to  HENRY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


' THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE 

and  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.-Estahlished  in 

: f 1830  — ” — ’ ' • 

I Offi 

jl  Loud 

hi  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  Birch™kikf  M.  P. ; Adam  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Samuel  Henry  Thompson,  Esq. 

Cn  airman. — WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 

JOSEPH  C.  EWAHT^Eaq?;1  "JOSEPH  HORNBY,  Esq. 


Thomas  Brncklebank,  Esq. 


W 


1.  Esq. 


i H.  Lawrence.  Esq. 
Harold  Littlcdalc,  Esq. 
John  Marriott,  Esq. 


William  Earle,  Esq. 

T.  Steuart  Gladstone,  Hi: 

! George  Grant,  Esq. 

' Francis  Haywood,  Esq. 

I Robert  Higgin.  Esq. 
j 1 George  Holt..  Esq. 

John  Horc,  Esq. 

Secretary.— Swinton  Boult,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS  IX  LONDON. 

Chairman— WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.  M.P. 

Deputv-Ciiairm an— GEORGE  FRED.  YOUNG,  Esq. 
jii  Sir  W.  P.  De  Bathe,  Bart. 

I'VWilliam  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P. 
j'l  Matthew  Forster,  Esq..  M.P. 

|iiFrederick  Harrison,  Esq. 
lb  James  Hartley,  Esq. 
pKoss  D.  Mangles,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Resident  Secretary— Benjamin  Henderson,  Esq. 

, . . . CONDITIONS. 

Lialility  of  the  entire  body  of  shareholders  unlimited. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

| , Agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  risks  freely  in- 
!-':sure<l— Foreign  and  Colonial  insurances  effected— Premiums  as  in 
pUother  established  offices— Settlement  of  losses  liberal  and  prompt 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

1 Premiums  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  safety— Bonuses  not  de- 
pendent on  profits,  being  declared  and  guaranteed  when  the  policy 
r is  effected— Surrenders  of  polioics  favourably  dealt  with— Thirty 
Udays  allowed  for  the  renewal  of  policies— Claims  paid  In  three 
himonths  after  proof  of  death— Policies  not  disputed,  except  on  the 
lirground  of  fraud. 

I Full  prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  offices  of  the 
lacompauy  os  above,  or  to  any  of  its  agents  in  the  country,  - ‘ 


Edward  Moc_, .. 
Lcwin  Mozlc.v,  Esq. 
Joseph  Shipley.  Esq. 
H.  Stoltcrfoht,  Esq.j 
J ohn  Swainson,  Esq. 


Hon.  F.  Ponsonby 
John  Banking,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Ros8etcr,  Esq. 

Seymour  Teulon,  Esq.' 
Swinton  Boult.  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Company. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 

TION.-An  ELECTION  of  FIVE  PENSIONERS.  Three 
Males  and  Two  Females,  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY',  the 
38th  inst,  at  the  LONDON  TAVERN.  Bisliopsgate-street. 

WILLIAM  CUBITT,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  preside.  A.  G.  HARRIS,  Secretary. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT 

SOCIETY— Established  for  the  Relief  of  the  Unfortunate 
in  all  Branches  of  tlic  Architectural  Profc-sion, 

List  of  Gentlemen  acting  as  Officers,  Ac.  :— 

Patrons. 

SIR  ROBERT  SMIRKE,  R.A. 

GEORGE  STANLEY  REPToN,  Esq. 

President.— Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.  A.R.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Trustees. 

Charles  Barry,  Esq.  R.A., F.R.I.B  A. 

Charles  Robert  Cockerell.  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Phillip  Hardwick.  Esq.,  R A.,  F.R.I.B. A. 

TiiEASURER.-William  Tite,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Committee. 

William  Barnes, Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Francis  Edwards,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B,  A. 

Beniamin  Fcrrcy,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A, 

William  Grellicr.  Esq..  F R I.B.A. 

George  Clutch.  Esq  . F.R.I.B.A. 

Edward  Charles  Hnkewill,  Esq. 

Edward  I'Anson,  jun..  Esq.,  F.R. I.B.A. 

William  S.  Inman,  Esq. 

George  Mair,  Esq  , F.R.T.B.A. 

David  Mocatta,  IOsq.,  F.R.I  B.A. 

James  Pennethome,  Esq..  F.R.I.B.A, 

Ambrose  Poynter.  Esq..  F.R.I.B.A. 

Anthony  Palvin.  Esq  . F.R.I.B.A. 

George  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.I  B.A. 

Honorary  Secretary.— John  Turner.  Esq. 

NOTICE.— A Meeting  of  the  Profession  will  be  held  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  27th  of  November  next.  Chair  to  be  taken  at  Three 
o’clock,  precisely,  for  the  appointment  of  Officers,  Ac.,  so  that  the 
objects  of  the  Society  may  he  carried  out. 

Information  relative  to  the  Society  may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  pro.  te in.,  by  whom  subscribers'  names  will  he  gladly  re- 
ceived. By  order  of  the  Committee. 

4,  Lower  Belgrave-strect.  JOHN  TURNER,  Hon.  Sec. 


TG  ENGINEERS,  MACHINISTS,  BR ASSFOUNDERS.  Ac. 

FENTON’S  PATENT  ANTI-FRICTION 

METAL — a cheap  substitute  for  Brass  in  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery bearings,  pumps,  taps,  Ac.,  has  now  been  in  use  for  upwards 
of  five  years  by  most  of  the  principal  railways  and  engineers  in 
this  country  and  upon  the  continent.  Its  advantages  over  brass 
are  increased  durability,  less  specific  gravity,  and  cheapness  in  first 
cost— For  references  and  particulars  apply  to  BOTT  and  ALLEN, 
21,  Pall-Mall,  Manchester. 


THE  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 

in  Building  is  earnestly  invited  to  a method  of  constructing 
the  FLOORS,  CEILINGS,  and  ROOFS  of  HOUSES  on  an  IM- 
PROVED FIRE  PROOF  PRINCIPLE,  the  adoption  of  which 
secures  many  important  advantages  at  a cost  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  common  mode  of  building  with  timber.  Perfect  security 
from  lire— economy  of  construction— freedom  from  the  attacks  of 


G 


REEN’S  REGISTERED 

WIND-GUARD,  with  shield,  is  a cure  for 
those  chimneys  which  smoke  by  the  wind,  called 
down  draft.  It  has  no  moveable  parts,  and  c 

cleansed  by  the  common  sweeping  machine.  

from  10s.  to  15s.— Apply  to  J.  GREEN,  3,  Vittoria- 


C ABLE’S  FUMI  PORTE,  or  Improved 

C1UMNEY-TOP  and  VENTILATOR.  Registered  by  Act 


The  best  and  cheapest  invention  hitherto  discovered  for  curing 
Smoky  Chimneys. 

Licenses  granted  to  the  trade  by  labels,  at  per  dozen. 

Sold  by  LAWRENCE  and  CO.,  55.  Parliament-street,  Westmin- 
ster ; the  Agents  to  the  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  also  ; and 
Dealers  in  Zinc,  Ac  :— Fumis,  15a.;  Chimney  Shafts,  Is.  per  foot. 
Various  sorts  of  chimney  cowls  and  tops  : perforated  zinc,  in  sheets. 
- J »<-  ...  -- »V-> lb 


VENTILATION  — PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single  pulley  from  6s.  each;  with  leading  pulley,  from  fis.  6d. 

These  Ventilators  arc  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  of 
air  may  be  admitted  for  the  uue  ventilation  of  an  apartment 
without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants ; and  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  nut  impeded 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  evening,  nt  which  time  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  most  required. — HAY  WARD,  BROTHERS, 
sole  Manufacturers,  126,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union-street, 
Borough  ; and  of  all  respectable  ironmongers,  builders.  Ac. 


D 


R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

CniMNEY  VALVE, 


With 
internal 
action, 
and  all  the 
latest 

improvements. 


apartments 

generally. 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES— SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

First  size.  11  by  8.  Second  size,  16  by  9 

Plain  Iron  Valve  fl  o 9 « 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 0 10  6 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  lines  11  6 16  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis- work 17  0 25  0 

Brass  Front,  lacqd.  or  hrouzed  ..  13  6 19  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis  work 19  o 27  0 

Ventilators  of  any  description  mode  to  order 
Manufactured  by  HART  aud  SONti.  63,  51,  65.  Wynh-strcM. 
Strand,  London,— P^t-office  orders  payable  at  282, Strand. 


TO  THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC.— I am  the 

owner  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  invention  for  CUTTING 
DRESSING,  and  SHAPING  STONE,  for  which  Letters  Patent 
have  been  recently  issued  hy  the  British  Government  to  William 
Edward  Newton,  and  the  public  are  CAUTIONED  against  pur- 
chasing said  invention  without  first  acquiring  mv  title  thereto 
CHARLES  T.  SHELTON.  Counsellor,  Ac.  at  Law, 

No.  12,  Wall-street,  New  York,  North  America. 

New  \ork,  October  25, 1850. 


UNIVERSAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICES. 

—Advertisements  are  inserted  in  all  the  London  and 
Country  Newspapers,  and  every  paper  published  in  France,  Ger- 
many. Italy,  Spain,  America,  and  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
and  the  papers  supplied  nt  WILLIAM  THOMAS'S  Universal 
Advertising  and  Newspaper  Offices,  19  to  21,  Catherine-street, 
btraud.— Private  correspondence  and  commercial  and  legal  docu- 
ments translated  iu  all  languages. 


VALUABLE  PATENT. — The  Patentee  of 

an  invention  for  Protecting  Dwelling  Houses  and  other 
kinds  of  property  against  Burglary  and  Fire,  is  de-irous  of  treating 
with  a Geutlcinau  for  the  SALE  or  PRACTICAL  WORKING 
of  the  same,  the  demand  for  the  apparatus  being  such  as  to  require 
an  immediate  organisation  of  workmen,  and  a distinct  business 
establishment— Apply  personally,  or  free  hy  post,  to  Messrs. 
TATIIAM,  UPTON,  JOHNSON,  and  Co.,  Solicitors,  21,  Liucoln's- 
inn-fields. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION  AND  OTHER 
_ DRAWINGS. 

R.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  ltoucn.  Ac.,"  and 
of  "London  as  it  is."  offers  his  sendees  iu  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes.  Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience lie  has  had  iu  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  ami  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81.  Great 
Titchtield-street,  Oxford-street. 


Decorative  painting.— Mr. 

l‘K  1, DK RIO K SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  I ainting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patruus,  aud 
Architects  iu  particular,  that  lie  has  considerably  increased  bis 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  iu  any 
part  ot  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  an  1 in 
any  of  the  Classical.  Medieval,  or  Modern  Styles.--Apply  to 
F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  Loudon. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

* MANUFACTURER, No.  149,  Fleet-street,  Loudon. 

prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


These  Pencils 
shades. 

H II  II II  for  drawing  on  wood. 
H11I1  for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering, 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

B B B B ditto  ditto. 

n town  or  country. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS  are  prepared  to  supply 
this  paint  to  builders,  painters,  and  plumbers,  ou  wholesale 
terms.  It  is  f ee  from  all  poisonous  qualities  ; it  is  unaffected  by 
sea-water,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  any  of  the  gases  ; and  preserves 
its  original  colour  where  white  lead  paint  will  not— Prospectuses 
to  be  had  at  J.  Warnerand  Sons'.  8,  Crescent,  Jcwiu-st,  Londou. 


OXIDE  of  ZINC— SCOTT’S  PATENT— 

nn  inuoxious  basis  for  all  paints  in  lieu  of  white  lead ; 
equal  to  it  in  body,  free  from  granulation.  It  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  cards,  paperliangings, 
glazed  pottery  ware,  coach-panelling,  aud  tlic  bleaching  of  lace.  Ac. 
bold  by  the  patentee’s  ngcuts,  Messrs.  GRAY  and  CO..  27,  Com- 
mercial Chambers,  Miuoing-lane— N.B.  Paints  and  all  articles 
covered  with  oxide  of  zino  arc  unchangeable  iu  colour,  brilliant 
in  effect,  harmless  in  application,  economical  in  use. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a neiv  ENGINE, and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  i can 
ecute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  con.sider- 
•ly.  The  prices  arc  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP  . 
id  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 


Ij1  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  tho 

A*  attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  aud  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  riclilv  painted  on 
glass,— size,  86  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
Hall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse.  315,  Oxford-street. 


HPIIOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

-H-  BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS,  Plain  and  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  I inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates.  Ac.  Ac.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  Ac. ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lead  Pipe  from  J inch  to  44  inches  bore;  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers’ and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  aud  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses  —Address,  87,  Bisliopsgate-street  Without. 

See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  15. 


Belgian  sheet  glass.— Builders 

and  Consumers  of  SHEET  GLASS  can  be  supplied  at  the 
Soho  Crown,  Sheet,  Ornamental,  and  Plate-gla<-s  Warehouse,  26, 
Soho-square,  with  BELGIAN  SHEET  GLASS,  16oz.  to  the  foot, 
in  cases  containing  200  feet  each, upon  the  following  terms,  for  cash 
on  delivery  :— In  parcels  of  ten  cases,  at  38s.  per  case  ; in  parcels  of 
five  cases,  40s.  per  case  ; and  single  cases  at  42s.  per  case.  Squares 
out  to  given  size,  3d.  per  foot. 


AS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
the  Trade,  121,  Bunliill-row. 


lowest  prices.  — U pwards  of 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  pneked  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 
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JOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

andPASK,  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 
Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  Cus- 
tomers aud  the  Public  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


H 

— 

— 1 

I 
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[Nov.  23,  1850. 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road.Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Weil-seasoned  OAK  and  URAL  PRE- 
PARED F LOOKING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
allsorts, from  1 inch  toll  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery.  Baths,  &c.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


George  horatio  wilkinson. 

Timber  and  Mahogany  Merchant.  186,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
has  always  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOA  RDS.  in  every  variety  and  thickness,  well  seasoned  and  ready 
for  use.  Timber  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices ; also  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plank,  board,  and  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 


I70R  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  and  Co.,  76,  Old  B'road-strcct.  City,  Shipowners 
ami  Importers.— N.B.  Contractors.  Builders,  Timber  Merchants, 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  canal,  and  coast- 
wise, in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direct  from  the  docks,  and 
wholesale  only. 
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ENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 


MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  dillereut  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  ; also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
*"  GORING  rn  * '*  ' 


FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAWMILLS,  WEN  LOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  n 
Inree  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLANKS,  ami  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
— ’ BOARDS 


T 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

LARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

^hiringltepairs.  > SCAFFOLD  CORD  nud  every  description 


of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Ma  . 

temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordorsper  post  rcccivc’the  n 

prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIQGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  ller  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


c 


HURCH  and  TURRET  BELLS 

weight,  and 


MUSICAL  HAND 
BELLS 

Tuned  to  the  chromatic  scale, 
with  improved  clappers,  and 
pegged  on  a new  system,  which 
gives  a superior  tone  aud  facility 
for  ringing. 

Memorial  Brasses.  Pulpit 
Lights,  and  Brackets,  he. 
Old  Bells  recast  or  taken  in 
exchange. 


fi- CRESCENT’ 

CRIPPi/egAT®' 

ioxdoN. 


J.  WARNER  AND  SONS, 
BELL  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS,  Ac. 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 


facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  S3,  51,  and  55,  Wycli-strect, 
Strand.  Established  181!).  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
~nd  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 


LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  nouse  Dcoo- 
rs,  Smiths,  Bell -hang - -- 


rators.  Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stockof  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
1 " " ■ d also  to  their 


cabinet.  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah's,  Chubb’s! 
and  Pitt’s  Patent  — To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  and  cut  noils,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranks  of  nil  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 

Ecture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  liat  rails,  window  guards, 
spngiuolettc  bolts.  Ac.  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES, including  Rcdraund's,  Smith’s, 
Lolhnge  s,  tiensh’s.  and  Cotterell’s  patents. 
hu potion SITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
MILKING  11  AM’S  aud  all  other  VENTILATORS. 
AmlKACIiB0,LT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
r S,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  os  perfected. 
— SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
ta  / Wur,.0.u*>  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
,t;\toUnw  "■  '"‘t  at  the  same  time  they  beg  k>  assure  their 

Xrripe^bUrhPo^l3  WlU  befoUud  03  low  “ those  of  “V 


The  patent  galvanized  iron. 

WORKS— MILLWALL  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON  OFFICE.  3.  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE. 
TUPPER  and  CARR, 

Successors  to 

THE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

Supply  patent  Galvanized  Sheets,  plain  or  corrugntcd,  for  roofing. 
Ac.,  Water  or  Gas  Pipes,  Castings,  Wire  of  all  gauges,  Guttering 
Hooping.  Ac.  Wholesale,  retail,  and  for  export. 

’ - “■*  ‘“.de. 


An  allowance  to  the  trade 


I FLOORING.— ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 


[RON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 


_ t prices,  to  ntoid  the 

i the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 

, .......  a very  superior  manner.— South  wark- 

bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,  October. 


JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  aud  other  kinds  of  Iro  n Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  form  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  Ac. 


Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 


THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  Now-road,  Southwark,  near  t’ 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  ... 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED:  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  dealsand  scautliug  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ao. ; pantile, 
oak,  aud  fir  laths  : wheelwrights'  gods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  Umber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


THE  PATENT  GALVANIZING  and 

CORRUGATING  IRON  COMPANY,  Glasshouse- yard, 
opposite  the  principal  entrance  to  the  London  Docks— Offices  12, 
Circus,  Minories.  J.  SYMONDSand  Co.  Managers. 

The  proprietors  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  obtain  a license  to 
work  Cruwford’s  Patent,  upon  which  they  have  made  a very  con- 
siderable improvement,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  trade  to  bo 
superior  to  any  other  process  ever  used.  The  facilities  thev  possess 
in  executing  orders  to  any  extent  induce  them  to  solicit  the 
favours  of  contractors,  builders,  aud  others.  On  hand,  for  exporta- 
tion or  home  consumption,  patent  galvanized  plain  and  corrugated 
sheets,  for  iron  houses,  roofing,  doors,  verandahs,  shutters,  par- 
titions, safety  rooms,  chests,  Ac.,  fitted.  Iron  guttering,  water  and 
gas  pipes,  hooping,  wire  of  all  sizes,  chairs  and  seats  for  lawns, 
pleasure-grounds,  and  gardens,  in  great  variety.  Goods  sent  for 
and  returned,  free  of  charge,  within  three  miles  of  the  City  ; and 
all  light  goods  received  at  the  works  by  Niue  in  the  morning,  will 
be  returned  the  same  day  if  required. 

A discount  allowed  to  the  trade. 


w 


ARMING.  — A BARGAIN.  — To  b 


DISPOSED  OF  nt  considerably  less  than  half  thei 


i be  placed  in  any  situation,  are  very  > . 

.... int  little  attendance;  adapted  for  churches,  clmpcls, 

schools,  warehouses,  or  auy  large  building.— For  further  parti- 
culars apply  by  letter  to  J.  W.  BROWN,  2,  York-strect,  Covent- 
gardcu. 


N.B.  The  apparatus  c 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

nnd  OTHERS. 


and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  11s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14a  Gd.  13s.  Cd.  13s.  12s.  Od.perowt. 


3i 


Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2a  9d.  3s.  3d.  4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  8s. 

10  13  14  ]6  18  20  in. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts,  per  doz. 

Is.  3d.  la  7d.  2s.  2s.  6d.  2s.  lOd.  3s.  3d.  3a  7d. 


8AW  MILLS.  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

^YUMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

m.  and  BATTENS, Ac., Sawn  on  the  mostapproved  principle, 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  witli  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  cartod  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Raw  Mills,  Gillinghara-strcct,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates givon  for  Sawing  and  PlaniDg. 


P ANY.  — SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  witli  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
al! ty^  tA  Jarge  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

Pd.  lOd.  Is.  Id.  ls.5d.  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 

2 21  3 31  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  cwt.  1 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3a  Go.  per  doz. 

Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 

TERMS  — NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  application. 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 

Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
nnd  Nail  Warehouse, 

5and 6,  Broad-street,  Bloomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FUR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.- 

Eiliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  Sd.  Gd.  Gjd.  7}d.  per  inch. 


Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens’  anil  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft,  21. 18a  3 ft  6 in.,  37.  7s.  4 ft.,  37.  15a 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  aud  back  boilers,  33a  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  :)5s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.— 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  GJ.  per  cw 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

1)  ll  2 21  3 inch  and  larger, 

14a  fid.  14s.  13s.  12s.  Gd.  12a  per  cwt 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls,  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  34s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


a (id. 


s.  6(1. 


8a 


At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  aud  S 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswell-ntreet,  Finsbury-squi 
Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  nt  the  Warehouse,  ot 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  nl 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  153,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2Jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3- ft.  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boilers,  3fia  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrought  bars  nnd  bright  fittings,  58s.  on. 
Cart  Bom-water  Pipe  { 

Cast  Gutters — 1 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

O.G.  Gutters  { „4,  ,4i  inch- 


F 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  FLORISTS. 

IRON  PIPES  for  hot-water  circulation,  with 

Boilers.  Fittings,  and  every  conncotion,  at  wholesale  pricea 
RAIN-WATElt  1‘Ll’ES,  cave  and  O G gutters,  air  bricks,  sash 
weights,  and  railing  bars;  STABLE  FITTINGS,  pumps,  lamp 
columns,  wrought-iron  tubing  and  under-ground  pipe  of  all  sizes, 
and  on  (he,  above  terms,  at  LYNCH  WHITE’S  Iron  Wharf, 
06,  Bankside,  London. 


To  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


A QUANTITY  of  RAILING  BARS  to 

- » be  SOLD,  at  67.  per  ton,  nnd  s 


BALCONY  PANELS,  at 
81  per  ton,  at  J.  JONES’S  Iron  Wharf;  also  a large  stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Gutters.  Sash-weights,  Coal-plates,  Scrapers, 
Tile-lights,  Barrow-wheels,  Stable-fittings,  &c.  Tcc.,  at  the  same  low 
pricea  J.  JONES,  Iron  Merchant,  Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  No.  fi, 
Bankside,  London,  near  the  Southwark  Iron  Bridge.  Prices  for- 
warded on  application. 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  SO.Goswell-street  (late  of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke's'.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  witli  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Irou  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 


other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates.  &o. 

BAKERS’  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sush  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 


Ranges, &c.,  always  in  stock. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

188,  DRURY-LANE,  and  CHARLES-STREET,  DRUKY-L4NF. 

GLOVER,  BROS., 


_ Is.  per  yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  f 11  ]J  2 2J  3 inch, 
aud  Rose  (14s  Gd.  14s.  13s.  fid.  13s.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Stieet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  Gd.  per  cwt. 
l-inch  Cut  Lath.  14s.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  Gd. 

G-inoli  3-Bolt  ltd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  aud  Patent 
Spindles,  2s.  9d. 

Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt 
Hot  Water  Pipes,  8s.  fid.  per  cwt 

Dr.  Amott’s  Ventilators,  5s.  each. 

An  extensive  stock  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  and  sheet  iron. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  &c. 

H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

' ~ ' 'ronmongery.  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 


Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
cither  structural  or  ornamental 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 
Carriage  anil  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tanks,  Pipes, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines;  Range  and  Uot-pluto 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  &o. 

Plain  aud  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 
cotta. 

Estimatesgiven  for  Iron  Buildings,  Wrought-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses, Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors,  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms.  Tanka  n - ■*  ”-:l J J — 


the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,’ &c.  , 
-1  — ’ holesalc  — : — 


Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  and  Boilers  and  every  description  of 
ironwork  to  specification,  nnd  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  aud  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

168.  DRURY-LANE, aud  CHARLES-STREET. 


at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

a Gd.  14s.  HiL  13a  GiL  13s.  12s.  Gd.  per  or 


la  3d. 


s.  Gd.  per  gross. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4a  Gd.  5a  Gd.  7a  8a  1( 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  Ida  per  cwt.  Air  Bricks.  3a  6d.  per  dozen. 

DR.  AltNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

10  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  &c 
An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  nud  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo , 
horn,  brass,  &c.,  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls,  anil  Levers  en  suite. 

B.  and  Co.  are  the  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS,  &c,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  200 
years,  for  the  supply  ofgools  from  the  best  manufactories  nt  the 
lowest  pricea 


CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  nnd  picklocks, 
nnd  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  are  made  of  all 
sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  arc  applied,  and  are 
strong,  secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

CHUBBS'  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  dec.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  nnd  quite  secure. 
The  keys  are  particularly  neat  and  portable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  &c.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as 
effectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  he.,  in  case  of 
fire,  nnd  arc  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglars. 

CHUBBS’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 


LEADBEATER,  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and 

DETECTOR  LOOK  MANUFACTURER  to  HER 
MAJESTY’S  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE. 

LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb. 


npO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S,  194,  Oxford-street,  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
respectable  London  reference. 

2 2J  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  Gd.  lls.  per  6 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 5d.  7d.  is.  2d.  - ” - 


4d.  Gd.  lOd.  2nd. 


}lGO0 


10s.  Cd.  per  gross. 
£]  3 Inches. 

10 id.  is.  id.  per  vsr  . 


LEADBEATER’S  strong  wrought-iron  FIREPROOF  BOOK 
SAFES.  CHESTS,  DOORS  for  STRONG  ROOMS,  PLATE 
CLOSETS,  PARTY  WALLS,  &c„  nil  of  the  best  make,  secured 
by  LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  aud 
possessing  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  afford  PERFECT 
SECURITY  against  Fire  and  Thieves.  Extra  Strong  Cash  aud 
Deed  Boxes,  &c.,sold  at  prices  which  place  them  within  the reaob 
of  all  classes. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES,  for  securing  street  and  office  doors,  cannot 
be  opened  by  false  keys  or  picklocks. 

A large  assortment  on  hand  of  all  sizes  and  fitted  for  every 
purpose  at  LEADBEATER’S  FIREPROOF  SAFE  and  DETEC- 
TOR LOCK  MANUFACTORY,  125,  ALDEKSGATE-STKEET, 
CITY,  LONDON.— Estimates  sent  by  return  of  post 

A vacancy  for  an  apprentice— a small  premium  required. 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— J. 

WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING’S- HO  A D,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  be  seen  ou  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories, &c.— TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
he  tlie  most  efficient  and  economical  of  any  yet  introduced.— J. 
WEEKS  aud  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea. 


DEFRIES’  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

the  use  of  the  above,  a HOT  BATH  can  be  obtained  in  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  provide 
itself  with  this  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost  placing  it 
within  the  means  of  nil,  and  its  simplicity  within  the  management 
of  a child— DEFRIES’  ECONOMIC  GAS  COOKING  STOVES 
are  adapted  for  all  establishments,  large  or  small,  and  need  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  for  their  cleanliness  and  economy,  en- 
tirely dispensing  with  all  coal.  To  he  seen  daily  in  operation 
(Saturday  except, cU  at  221,  Urgent-street,  and  also  in  action  — 
Defrics'  Dry  Gas  Meter,  40,000  in  " 

applied  for  all  heating  purposes. 


BATHS. — J.TYLOR  and  SON’S  improved 

APPARATUS,  consisting  of  copper  or  galvanized  iron 
baths,  coated  with  enamelled  white  or  Sienna  marbles  inside 
copper  circulating  boiler,  with  three-way  eock  for  hot,  cold,  and 
waste  water,  complete,  16  MOVEABLE,  aud  docs  not  require  auy 
BRICK-WORK.  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  boilers 
and  coil  pipes  fur  heating  baths  or  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
V“'"u,  workhouses,  asylums,  Apply  to  Ironmongers  or 
Plumbers,  or  to  the  Manufacturers,  Warwiek-lane,  London 


RENCH  C A STINGS.— SAMUEL 


HOOD  and  Co.  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Archi- 

nnd  others  to  their  stock  of  French  Castings,  consisting  of 

balcony  panela,  halcouets,  panels  for  gates,  staircase  bars,  newells, 
knockers,  &o.  combining  the  greatest  beauty  of  design,  with 
economy  of  material.— Castings  Warehouse,  81,  Upper  Thames- 
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T the  end  of  last  week  we  went 
to  Edinburgh,  on  the  part  of 
certain  commissioners  in  Ja- 
maica, to  examine  some  iron 
suspension-bridges  which  are 
being  constructed  for  them  by  Messrs.  Dredge 
and  Stephenson,*  and  were  glad  to  observe  an 
increasing  interest  felt  there  in  architectural  and 
other  artistic  matters.  The  works  now  going  on 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  to  all  that  is  attempted 
the  inhabitants  seem  to  keep  their  eyes  open, 
and  are  evidently  wishful  that  whatever  be 
done  should  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  their 
beautiful  city.  This  feeling  is  likely  to  be 
fostered  by  the  establishment  of  the  “ Archi- 
tectural Institute  of  Scotland,”  while  that  event 
is  itself  an  evidence  of  present  progress.  We 
informed  our  readers  some  time  ago  of  the 
endeavours  that  had  been  made  to  organise 
this  institution,  and  of  the  comparative  suc- 
cess that  had  attended  them.  Before  our  pre- 
sent number  is  issued  the  Institute  of  Scot- 
iland  will  have  held  its  first  annual  general 
meeting.  The  report  of  the  council,  which  is 
mow  before  us,  shows  that  the  first  difficulty 
that  met  them  was  the  subdivision  of  the  In- 
stitute into  various  classes  of  membership;  and 
that  they  ultimately  adopted  the  following  five, 
each  class  being  amenable  to  its  own  special  bye- 
laws, in  addition  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
llnstitute,  viz. : — 

u Fellows  of  the  Institute,  to  which  archi- 
tects alone  shall  be  eligible.  Associate- 
Builders  of  the  Institute,  to  which  builders 
lalone  shall  be  eligible.  Associate-Draughts- 
imen  of  the  Institute,  to  which  architectural 
draughtsmen,  who  have  been  seven  years  in 
tan  architect’s  office,  shall  alone  be  eligible. 
(Ordinary  Members  of  the  Institute,  compre- 
hending all  members  not  eligible  to  any  of  the 
Iclasses  previously  enumerated.  And  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Institute,  being  foreigners, 
[upon  whom  the  Institute  shall  confer  honorary 
membership  in  respect  of  their  professional 
[attainments. ”f 

There  are  already  about  200  members,  37 
bf  whom  are  fellows,  or  pure  architects.  They 
aiave  appointed  a local  committee  in  Glasgow 
nor  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of 
i;he  Institute  in  that  city.J 


’ * These  bridges  are  to  be  erected  at  Trelawny.  The 
rpan  of  one  is  164  feat,  and  the  width  24  feet.  The 
inundations  are  to  be  formed  with  Mitchell’s  screw  piles, 
nlr.  Blayney  Walsh,  of  Kingston,  is  the  commissioners’ 
'architect. 

t t The  bye-laws  applicable  to  fellows  of  the  Institute  are 
1-1.  A fellow  of  the  Institute  snail  not  engage  in  tho  men- 
rurement,  valuation,  or  estimation  of  any  works  under- 
hikcn,  or  proposed  to  be  undertaken,  by  any  building  arti- 
ecer  or  tradesman,  except  such  works  as  are  proposed  to 
i e executed,  or  have  been  executed,  under  the  member's 
nwn  designs  or  directions  ; excepting  also  cases  in  which 
;s  an  arbiter  or  referee  he  may  find  it  proper  or  necessary 
nr  his  own  guidance  and  satisfaction  to  make  such  mea'- 
rarement,  valuation,  or  estimation.  2.  He  shall  not  accept 
ray  pecuniary  or  other  consideration  or  acknowledgment 
Tom  any  builder  or  other  tradesman  whose  works  he  may 
nave  been  engaged  to  superintend.  3.  He  shall  have  no 
Interest  nor  participation  in  any  trade  contract,  or  the 
applying  of  materials  for  any  works  executed  under  his 
||>iperintendence  or  direction.  4.  He  shall  not  permit  any 
I If  has  office  clerks,  clerks  of  works,  or  others  of  his  assist- 
! litats,  to  accept  any  pecuniary  or  other  consideration  from 
icadesmen,  nor  allow  his  said  assistants  to  participate, 

I rirectly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract,  or  the  supplying  of 

I ataterials  for  any  works  executed  under  his  control  or 
|p«j}erintendeuce.  The  bye-laws  applicable  to  associate- 
liibilders  of  the  Institute,  are — 1.  An  associate-builder  of 
me  Institute  shall  not  in  any  way  discharge  the  profes- 
! "®ual  duties  of  an  architect;  and  2.  TTe  shall  not  employ  any 
araughtsman  or  clerk  in  an  architect’s  office  to  make  out 
ilr  r him  any  designs  or  drawings  without  the  consent  of  the 
ehchitect  in  whose  office  such  draughtsman  or  clerk  is 
njJpyed. 

U t This  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — Messrs, 
mimes  Smith,  James  Sahnon,  J.T.  Roehead,  John  Burnet, 
tames  Brown,  William  Clarke,  and  Charles  Wilson. 


In  concluding  their  report,  the  council*  say 
— “ They  are  persuaded  that  in  architecture — 
an  art  at  once  historical  and  creative,  rich  in 
resources,  and  ever  responsive  to  the  varying 
habits  and  increasing  wants  of  civilized  life — 
there  is  no  inherent  finality ; and  that  while  a 
miscellaneous  criticism  may  have  its  advan- 
tages in  deterring  the  unskilful,  and  in  repress- 
ing what  is  faulty  or  extravagant,  it  is  only  by 
the  enlightened  combination  of  well-qualified 
and  competent  minds  in  every  department  of 
architectural  knowledge,  that  this  science,  in 
which,  pre-eminently,  the  artistic  and  the  prac- 
tical are  combined  in  equal  and  mutual  de- 
pendence, can  be  carried  out  progressively  to  its 
highest  and  happiest  results.” 

We  were  sorry  to  hear,  but  not  surprised, 
because  it  has  usually  been  so,  that  the  four 
architects  of  highest  standing  in  Edinburgh, 
Messrs.  Playfair,  Graham,  Hamilton,  and 
Bryce,  have  refused  to  join  the  body.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  now  that  the  scheme 
has  taken  a good  shape,  that  they  will  give,  if 
not  their  co-operation,  at  least  their  names  : 
they  owe  this  to  their  professional  brethren 
and  their  art. 

Since  our  last  visit  to  Edinburgh,  when  we 
described  the  buildings  then  going  on,f  the 
Free-church  College,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Playfair,  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress towards  completion.  The  church  attached 
to  it  has  been  opened  for  service.  It  is  in  one 
span  inside,  and  has  an  open  timber  roof  want- 
ing in  the  true  expression  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  whole  of  the  building  externally  is  of 
the  last  period  of  the  Pointed  style,  and  is 
smooth  and  tame.  The  centre  is  marked  by 
two  square  towers  (with  the  gateway  between 
them),  and  the  church  has  a third  tower.  The 
inner  quadrangle  has  a very  picturesque  fea- 
ture in  the  shape  of  a lofty  flight  of  steps  at 
the  back,  between  the  approaching  sides  of 
the  building,  leading  directly  up  to  the  spire 
of  the  Assembly  Hall,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
decidedly  the  best  piece  of  modern  Gothic  in 
Edinburgh.  Seen  from  the  new  town,  this 
spire  comes  into  the  composition  of  the  college 
and  improves  the  effect. 

The  view  from  the  front  of  the  college  is 
very  beautiful.  On  the  right  is  the  Calton- 
hill,  with  its  heap  of  monuments  (the  Prison, 
Burns’s  Monument,  the  High  School,  and 
others) : before  you  is  theScott  Monument, Jand 
the  Royal  Institution  ; further  on  the  Princes- 
street-gardens,  stretching  round  to  St.  George’s 
Church,  with  its  St.  Paul’s-like  dome,  and 
terminating,  on  the  extreme  left,  with  Edin- 
burgh’s historic  castle. 

It  is  in  the  space  which  occurs  between  the 
Free  College  and  the  Royal  Institution  that 
the  new  National  Gallery  is  to  be  built.  The 
first  stone,  laid  some  time  ago,  is  cased  up, 
and  the  works  are  suspended.  If  the  people 
of  Edinburgh  thought  as  we  do,  they  would 
never  be  re-commenced.  A better  site  might 
surely  be  found  without  difficulty.  The 
ground,  some  of  our  readers  will  remember, 
slopes  steeply  from  the  college  down  to  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  to  afford  a site  for  the 
gallery  on  the  level  of  the  latter  building  it 
was  necessary  to  excavate  deeply.  Unless, 

* Tho  council  consists  of  Mi* 1.  C.  Baillie,  advocate ; Mr. 
J.  T.  Gordon,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh;  tho 
Rev.  Dr.  Grant ; Mr.  T.  Grainger,  C.E.  ; Mr.  D.  R.  Hay; 
Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  sheriff  of  Elgin  and  Nairn ; Lieut.  Col. 
M'Niven;  Mr.  A.  Maconochie,  of  Meadowbank ; the  Very 
Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay;  Mr.  D.  Rhiud,  architect;  Mr.  J.  Ro- 
bertson ; and  Mr.  G.  Smith,  architect.  The  honorary 
secretary  is  Mr.  William  A.  Parker  ; and  the  lion.  sec.  for 
professional  correspondence,  Mr.  J.  Dick  Pcddie,  archi- 
tect. 

t See  Vol.  VI.  pp.  325,  349,  &c.  &c. 

J The  Scott  Monument  seems  out  of  upright.  Is  this 
effect  produced  by  the  varying  levels  of  the  land  adjacent, 
or  has  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  yielded  ? It  is  very 
desirable  that  this  should  be  ascertained. 


therefore,  the  existing  roadway  be  levelled, 
which  could  scarcely  be  done  without  the  in- 
troduction of  flights  of  steps  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  horse  traffic  there,  the  building  will  be 
buried.  The  gallery  will  have  the  effect, 
too,  of  further  filling  up  the  valley  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  portions  of  the  city,  which,  in  a 
picturesque  point  of  view,  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  desired. 

Terrace  walls,  of  Gothic  character,  are  about 
to  be  erected  around  the  level  plateau  on 
which  the  Scott  Monument  stands,  and  with 
flights  of  steps  down  to  the  Princes-street 
Gardens : hereafter,  on  the  death  of  an 
annuitant,  a fountain  will  be  added  to  the 
adornment  of  the  enclosure. 

The  National  Monument  on  Calton-hill  re- 
mains in  its  unfinished  state ; the  attempt  to 
raise  sufficient  money  for  its  completion  by  5 1. 
shares, mooted  sometime  since,  having  failed.* 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  con- 
struction recently  executed  in  the  city  is  the 
chimney  of  the  Edinburgh  gas  works,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  341  feet  6 inches,  and  has 
cost  no  less  than  5,000/.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  engineer  of  the  v'orks.  The 
contractors  for  the  mason-work  of  the  stone 
pedestal  were  Messrs.  Gowan,  and  for  the 
brick-work  of  the  stack  Messrs.  Bow,  of 
Glasgow.  Before  the  erection,  Mr.  George 
Buchanan  was  called  into  council,  and  nume- 
rous experiments  made,  a relation  of  which  the 
latter  gave  at  a meeting  of  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Arts  on  the  1 1th  inst.  A question  arose  how 
far  the  ordinary  brick  could  withstand  the 
pressure  arising  from  so  lofty  a column.  This 
difficulty  was  provided  for  by  the  increasing 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  chimney  from  the 
top  towards  the  bottom,  whereby  the  incumbent 
pressure  being  distributed  over  a larger  and 
larger  surface  in  descending,  was  diminished 
in  proportion.  The  whole  height,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  top,  is,  as  we  said,  341 J feet ; 
of  this,  77 h feet  are  occupied  by  the  founda- 
tion and  square  pedestal  of  stone,  and  264  by 
the  brick-work,  the  thickness  of  which  i3 
diminished  towards  the  top  by  five  successive 
steps.  The  upper  division  extends  83  feet 
down,  and  is  15  inches  thick,  and  the  in- 
ternal diameter  11  feet  4 inches  at  top — the 
second  division  5S  feet,  and  20  inches  thick — 
the  third,  48  feet  and  25  inches — the  fourth, 
40  feet  and  30  inches — and  the  fifth,  35  feet 
and  35  inches  thick,  and  internal  diameter 
20  feet.  On  calculating  the  weight  and  pres- 
sure on  each  of  these  divisions,  on  the  first  it 
was  found  not  to  exceed  4w  tons  on  each  square 
foot:  in  the  middle  it  increased  to  7 tons, 
and  at  the  base  it  increased  to  8 tons  on  each 
square  foot.  The  strength  of  ordinary  brick 
being  estimated  at  from  20  to  30  tons,  the 
work  seemed  within  the  limits  of  safety ; but 
on  finding  that  a composition  brick  could  be 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  the 
brick  works  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  of  Joppa,  of 
much  superior  strength,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  St.  Rollox,  experiments  were  made 

* A writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Cotirant, 
wherein  a series  of  papers  on  the  architecture  of  Edin- 
burgh has  been  commenced  (a  good  sign  of  rising  interest 
in  such  matters),  says  : — “ It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  it  re- 
marked of  the  National  Mouuraeut,  that  it  is  so  beautiful 
in  its  present  state,  it  would  be  a pity  to  finish  it.  Such 
an  opinion  can  only  be  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  in- 
tended nature  of  the  building.  Those  who  hold  it  would 
be  at  once  converted,  could  they  but  see  the  model  on 
which  the  National  Monument  is  designed.  Ruined  as  it 
is,  the  Parthenon  still  shows  the  complete  Doric  order  in 
one  of  its  porticoes  and  pediments.  The  columns  are  there 
seen  with  their  complete  entablature,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  a superincumbent  mass  suited  to  their 
dimensions.  The  rise  of  the  pediment  above  them  gives 
full  dignity  of  effect  to  the  building,  and  the  wall  behind  tho 
columns  gives  at  once  the  effect  of  repose  which  consti- 
tutes the  special  charm  of  Greek  architecture,  and  a sur- 
face for  tho  complete  piny  of  the  shadows  of  the  columns, 
without  which  their  delicacy  of  shading  and  their  refine- 
ment of  effect  cannot  bo  seen.  The  ruined  Parthenon  has 
a grandeur  and  majesty  which  cannot  be  described." 
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on  their  strength  : the  first  specimen  tried  bore 
at  the  rate  of  440  tons  to  the  square  foot,  a 
degree  of  strength  almost  incredible  in  such 
material.  The  results  of  the  other  experiments 
were  somewhat  similar,  and  all  such  as  to  set 
at  rest  any  fears  of  the  result.  In  regard  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  foundation  itself, 
although  this  sustains  the  whole  mass  of  the 
building,  amounting  to  4,000  tons,  yet,  the 
weight  being  spread  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
solid  base,  40  feet  square,  it  does  not  exceed 
two  tons  and  a half  to  the  square  foot.* 

The  British  Linen  Company’s  Bank,  in  St. 
Andrew’s-square,  is  a striking  work,  notwith- 
standing objections  urged  against  it  in  a for- 
mer page,t  and  others  which  occur.  A high 
basement  carries  six  large  Corinthian  columns, 
which  stand,  detached,  several  feet  before  the 
front  of  the  two  upper  stories,  and  support  six 
statues.  A very  fully  enriched  entablature 
breaks  round  the  columns,  and  a level  balus- 
trade behind  the  statues,  in  a line  with  the 
face  of  the  front  wall  below,  terminates  the 
composition.  Tried  by  that  canon  of  art  which 
requires  for  ornamental  enrichment  a founda- 
tion of  usefulness,  these  columns  would  of 
course  be  condemned.  The  front,  moreover, 
has  a fragmentary  effect,  seeming  rather  to  be 
a part  of  a larger  building  than  a complete 
structure.  In  the  heads  of  the  windows  there 
are]  busts  and  insignia ; and  the  frieze,  over 
each  column,  contains  a sculptured  figure. 

The  interior  displays  the  same  amount  of 
richness,  and  will  doubtless  be  very  effective 
when  completed.  It  presents  Corinthian  co- 
lumns and  pilasters  of  polished  Peterhead 
granite,  a domical  light  in  centre  of  ceiling, 
and  very  elaborate  plaster  enrichments.  There 
is  an  attic  above  the  order  ornamented  with 
swags  of  large  flowers,  and  panels  filled  with 
busts  and  figures  in  high  relief.  The  whole  is 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles  in  handsome  patterns. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
of  cast  zinc,  bronzed.  The  pilasters,  by  the 
way,  might  have  a better  outline : they 

diminish  too  much.  The  frieze  of  the  order 
is  nicely  modelled. 

The  new  College  of  Physicians,  Mr.  Robert 
Hamilton,  architect,  has  a handsome  staircase  : 
the  ironwork  is  gilt.  The  marbling  and  vein- 
ing  of  the  walls  and  columns,  and  the  decora- 
tions generally,  are  very  good.  The  meeting- 
hall  has  columns,  and  a very  ornate  ceiling : — 
much  bolder  ornamentation,  by  the  way,  is 
now  practised  by  the  Scotch  architects  than 
in  London. 

A new  hospital  (Stewart’s)  has  been  added 
to  the  number  that  already  exist  in  Edinburgh 
and  its  suburbs.  A citizen  named  Stewart  left 
13,000Z.  and  some  house  property,  several 
years  ago,  to  accumulate,  to  build  and  endow 
a hospital  for  boys  of  poor  but  respectable 
parents.  The  building  is  now  in  course  of 
erection,  not  far  from  the  Dean  Bridge,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Rhind,  architect.  The 
style  adopted  by  the  architect  is  a mixture  of 
the  Scotch  castellated  dwelling  with  that  of  the 
last  period  of  domestic  Gothic.  The  central 

* As  to  the  form  of  the  chimney,  Mr.  iSuchainiu  said, 
(as  we  all  know)  that  in  the  case  of  an  altitude  from  300  to 
400  feet,  the  round  form  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  ns 
presenting  a less  effective  surface  to  the  wind,  whose 
violent  action  in  this  quarter  it  is  important  to  diminish 
by  every  means.  The  effect  of  the  wind  on  a cylindrical 
surface  as  compared  with  a square  has  been  calculated  by 
theory  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  three.  This  is  the  law  of 
resistance  so  beautifully  demonstrated  by  the  commentators 
on  Newton’s  Prineipia.  Subsequent  experiments  have 
proved  the  effect  on  the  globe  and  cylinder  to  be,  if  any- 
thing, rather  less  than  theory,  so  that  wo  are  quite  safe  in 
taking  it  at  two-thirds:  the  result  is  that  with  300  tons, 
for  example,  acting  on  a square  tower,  we  have  only 
-00  on  the  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter.  The  bricks, 
also,  by  being  moulded  to  the  circle,  can  be  built  and 
bound  together  with  all  the  strength  of  the  arch.  On  the 
lower  part  of  the  building,  which  is  less  exposed, 
and  to  be  built  of  stone,  the  square  and  pedestal  form 
preferable. 

t See  page  415,  ante. 


tower  has  the  small  outsailing  turrets  at  the 
angles  common  in  Scotch  buildings  : the  win- 
dows are  square-headed,  divided  by  mullions 
and  transoms,  and  the  heads  of  lights  are 
segmental.  The  towers  at  the  outer  angles  of 
the  building  are  disfigured  by  a small  pepper- 
caster  turret  on  each,  fit  only  to  hold  a bell  on 
a stable  building.  The  entrance-front  has  a 
projecting  wing  on  each  side,  forming  three 
sides  of  a square,  and  the  area  within  is  to  be 
inclosed  on  the  fourth  side  by  an  arcaded 
screen,  which  will  stretch  from  wing  to  wing. 
The  material  used  is  Binny  stone.  The  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Hutchison.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Scotch  architects  should  mainly  adopt 
the  style  of  the  debased  period  of  Gothic 
architecture  for  their  buildings.  With  Pointed 
architecture  in  its  integrity  and  purity  they 
seem  to  fear  to  cope. 

Another  hospital  will  be  added  before  long 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a Mr.  Chalmers, 
a plumber,  who  left  30,000Z.  some  time  ago  to 
build  and  endow  a hospital  for  “ the  sick  and 
hurt.” 

We  described  Donaldson’s  Hospital  (also  in 
the  Mixed  style),  with  its  forest  of  turrets  and 
vanes,  in  our  previous  notice  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  now  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ground-work  and  terrace-walls.  The  external 
enclosure  next  the  road  consists  of  a long 
series  of  stone  piers,  rising  from  a continued 
plinth,  with  cornice  and  obeliscal  termination, 
the  spaces  between  them  being  filled  in  with  a 
plain  iron  railing. 

The  interior  of  the  building  does  not  exhibit 
any  large  proportions  or  architectural  elegance, 
simply,  perhaps,  because  none  were  required. 
The  boys’  dinner-hall  is  75  feet  by  23  feet, 
and  has  a panelled  ceiling,  grained  oak,  but  it 
is  low  and  without  pretence.  There  are  thirty 
bed-rooms,  which  would  each  hold  twelve 
beds.  The  chapel,  a parallelogram,  about 
90  feet  by  40  feet,  has  also  a panelled  ceiling, 
and  is  also  low.  In  its  present  unfinished 
state  the  echo  is  such  that  no  speaker  would  be 
audible.  To  what  extent  this  may  be  cured 
by  matting,  curtains,  and  the  congregation, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  It  is  lighted  by  a series 
of  windows  on  each  side,  filled  with  stained 
glass  (in  patterns)  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  has 
an  oriel  at  the  extreme  end,  the  lights  of  which 
contain  representations  of  the  Evangelists  and 
the  Virtues,  by  the  same  able  artist,  which 
would  have  more  brilliancy  and  sparkle  if  they 
had  more  white  glass. 

On  this  building,  which  is  to  lodge  and  edu- 
cate 300  poor  boys,  the  sum  of  140,000J.  has 
been  expended.  A fine  monument  has  been 
formed — an  additional  attraction  for  strangers 
to  Edinburgh,  already  so  rich  in  attractions ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  contrast- 
ing the  object  attained  with  the  size  of  tire 
structure  and  consequent  expenditure.  The 
interest  of  140,000Z.  at  5 per  cent,  is  7 ,0001. 
per  annum ! 

Over  the  entrance  doorway  is  cut  the  name 
of  the  founder,  “ $.imcs  DonaRrson,”  and  on 
a panel  above  that,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished architect  of  the  building,  “ jflffil.  ffj. 
IPlayfafr.”  The  directors  have  further  shown 
their  sense  of  Mr.  Playfair’s  merits  by  placing 
his  portrait  by  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon  in  the 
council-room  with  those  of  the  founder  and  his 
family.* 

At  Greenside,  where  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  a convent  and  bishop’s  residence,  a cathe- 
dral and  college  for  parties  of  the  same  persua- 
sion are  to  be  built, — the  former  from  a design 
by  Mr.  Pugin;  the  latter  from  a design  by 


Mr.  Gillespie  Graham.  The  cathedral,  we  are 
informed,  is  to  be  350  feet  long,  and  to  have  a 
spire  380  feet  high.  The  two  buildings  are  to 
be  connected.  The  funds  required  for  the 
erection  are  said  to  be  400,000^,,  more  than 
half  of  which  has  already  been  obtained 
through  large  donations  and  bequests. 

In  the  same  quarter,  at  a place  called  Locli- 
rin,  public  slaughter-houses  are  to  be  built 
shortly.  These  will  take  the  place  of  sixty 
slaughter-houses  now  scattered  over  the  city, 
and  will  include  a market  for  skins.  The  site 
is  arranged  for,  but  the  plans  are  not  yet 
settled  : the  commission,  however,  will  pro- 
bably be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Cousins,  the  city 
architect. 

There  would  seem  to  be  plenty  of  work  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  sanitary  reformer.  Some  of 
the  numerous  courts  and  lanes,  expressively 
called  Closes,  opening  out  of  the  old  streets, 
seem  expressly  adapted  for  the  production  and 
spread  of  pestilence  : they  are  retorts,  that 
distil  crime,  degradation,  disease,  and  death, 
and  should  be  swept  away,  or  at  all  events  re- 
modelled, forthwith,  at  any  cost.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  a city  they  may  he  with  reason 
proud  of,  and  should  lose  no  opportunity  to 
remove  the  blots  that  disfigure  it. 


* Donaldson  was  born  Dec.  1761,  and  died  Oct.  1830, 


“NATURAL  STYLE  ” IN  MODERN 
ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

The  very  novel  view  of  the  “Copyism  | 
question  taken  last  week  by  Mr.  Kerr,  led  me 
to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  reading  to-day 
the  observations  it  might  suggest  to  your  other 
correspondents,  hut  as  none  have  appeared,  I 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  (as  a humble 
fellow-labourer  in  the  same  cause)  to  point  out, 
what  appear  to  me,  one  or  two  errors  in  the 
writer’s  present  position, — one  of  them,  if  I 
mistake  not,  of  some  importance. 

First,  then,  hut  not  chiefly,  permit  me  to 
suggest  (merely  as  a matter  of  taste)  that  the  | 
gratulatory  matter,  which  forms  the  main  bulk 
of  the  manifesto,  would  have  improved  by 
keeping,  and  have  come  with  better  effect 
after  than  before  the  deeds  we  promise.  I am 
aware,  indeed,  that  in  this  he  truly  follows  the 
maxim  of  the  day,  which  is  to  bark  before  we 
bite ; yet  I cannot  but  think  that  our  cause 
would  eventually  be  better  served  by  a reversal 
of  this  rule,  and  I hope  my  solicitude  for  its 
interests  will  be  an  excuse  for  this  suggestion. 

It  was  easily  seen  (before  he  told  us  so) 
that  Newleafe  had  taken  a leaf  out  of  brother 
Jonathan’s  hook  ; and  that  the  transatlantic 
freedom  of  speech  had  caught  his  fancy,  and 
passed  with  him  (as  it  does  with  all  of  us  at 
first)  for  freedom  of  thought ; but  depend  on 
it  he  will  yet  come  to  distinguish  these  two 
kinds  of  liberty,  and  to  see  that  they  are  not 
always  proportional.  All  are  freer  than  our- 
selves in  something;  even  the  Czar’s  subjects, 
in  access  to  his  palaces.  So  it  is,  too,  in  the 
world  of  thought.  There  are  more  kinds  of 
freedom  and  thraldom  in  it  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  Jonathan’s  philosophy,  or  ours  either. 
Friend  Newleafe  has  assumed  that  we  have 
less  freedom  than  these  inhabitants  of  a land 
without  a history ; but  he  will,  on  further  con- 
sideration, see  that  their  “ freedom  of  thought” 
is  freedom  indeed — from  some  of  the  most 
precious  veins  of  thought,  from  the  due  exer- 
cise of  some  of  the  highest  faculties, — that  we 
are,  after  all,  freer  than  the  east  or  the  west, — 
and  if  he  inquire  why,  he  will  yet  find  that 
precedent,  the  object  of  his  wrath, — precedent 
herself,  is  the  great  enfranchiser.  The  easterns 
lock  up,  neglect,  or  abuse  their  precedent 
(much  as  we  do  in  architecture),  and  the 
westerns  have  none  of  their  own,  and  affect 
to  scorn  that  of  others.  Our  friend  would 
really  seem  to  forget  his  own  maxim,  that 
“ we  are  the  true  ancients,”  and  to  wish  us 
now  to  throw  away  the  advantages  of  age,  and 
begin  the  world  anew. 

Nor  can  I agree  with  him,  when,  having 
heard  of  “ flippancy  and  self-conceit”  in  our 
ranks,  he  would  like  “ not  a whit  less ;”  fur 
I do  not  find  any  instance  of  an  object  similar 
to  ours  having  received  any  aid  from  the 
exercise  of  these  qualities,  but  rather  hindrance 
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However,  I am  reverting  to  precedent : I beg 
pardon.  But,  with  regard  to  the  mountain - 
stream  which  is  proposed  for  our  imitation,  I 
cannot  but  think  it  a very  unfortunate  emblem 
of  freedom,  since  all  the  broil  and  tumult  we 
admire  is  but  the  poor  thing’s  vain  vapouring 
after  a freedom  it  has  not,  and  cannot  obtain. 
To  my  notions,  the  freer  stream  is  the  “ father 
of  waters,”  enriched  with  the  tribute  of  a 
hundred  such  gullies,  wandering  the  plains 
“ at  his  own  sweet  will,”  not  just  where  the 
rocks  oblige  him,  and  through  many  a wide 
fertile  tract,  that  laughs  to  scorn  the  torrent’s 
poor  sterile  nook. 

But,  to  the  main  point : Mr.  Kerr  thinks, 
that  in  the  streets  of  an  English  or  American 
town  that  attempts  no  ornament — no  vestige 
of  the  “ styles  of  architecture  ” — we  shall  see 
a style  appearing — (we  shall,  indeed,  and  a per- 
I fectly  new  style,  too,  but,  as  I mean  to  show, 
not  a style  of  architecture,  nor  ever  capable  of 
I becoming  one) — a “ natural  style  ” he  pro- 
ceeds (I  hope  to  prove  it  most  unnatural),  “ in 
its  elements,  at  the  least,  its  principles,  based 
on  pure  construction.”  There’s  the  point — 
pure  construction  ? Nay,  think  again,  mine 
ancient.  Four  letters  make  all  the  difference. 

I Look  a little  closer,  good  Mr.  Newleafe,  and 
say  whether  you  should  not,  for  pure  construc- 
i ti°n>  have  written  sham  construction.  Make 
that  little  change,  and  the  whole  reads  right. 

! Based  on  sham  construction  is  the  style  in 
| question,  as  its  fundamental  principle  and  all 
j!  pervading  rule ; from  the  sham  plinth  that  is 
1 n°t  the  foundation,  to  the  sham  coping  that  is 
not  the  covering ; from  the  “ Flemish  bond  ” 
i without,  to  the  last  fittings  and  furniture 
i within. 

If  there  be  any  rule  essential  to  this  “ style,” 
lying  at  its  very  root,  deeper  and  more  perma- 
nent than  all  fashions,  and  paramount  to  all 
fancies,  it  is  this  rule,  that  whatever  is  con- 
■ structed  must  appear  to  he  either  constructed  in 
a different  manner  or  not  constructed  at  all. 
If  neighbour  Newleafe  can  find  any  exception 
thereto,  any  one  part  of  this  Anglo-American 
i plain  building-style,  which  is  both  made  of 
' what  it  pretends  to  be  and  constructed  as  it 
pretends  to  be,  let  us  take  that  as  a feature 
towards  our  “ natural  ” style.  But  at  present 
: having,  I confess,  discovered  no  such  feature, 

I conclude,  that  if  the  style  in  question  be 
i indeed  a natural  one,  it  can  only  be  so  where 
; falsehood  and  deceit  are  natural — nowhere  else. 

When  our  friend  referred  us  to  the  con- 
■venticles  (against  which  ancient  and  even 
apostolic  term  I cannot  conceive  what  objection 
i he  has)  of  such  Dissenters  as  are  too  poor  to 
; afford  ornaments,  he  stopped  one  step  short  of 
1 the  mark  : if  he  could  but  have  descended  one 
j;  grade  lower,  to  such  as  were  too  poor  to  afford 
( counterfeits , he  might  have  found  what  he 
(sought.  But,  alas  ! there  are  none  so  poor  as 
that  in  all  her  Majesty’s  dominions,  with 
Aankee-land  into  the  bargain.  As  in  all 
csecular  edifices,  from  the  palace  and  prison 
c(or,  rather,  prison  and  palace)  down  to  the 
“selling-off”  shop;  so  in  the  temples  of  all 
sects,  from  Rome  to  Philadelphia,  there  is  not 
rone  that,  on  Anglo-Saxon  ground,  is  either 
irich  enough  to  afford  realities  in  design  and 
(construction,  or  poor  enough  to  dispense  with 
t fictions ; for  with  our  race  (but  no  other  at 
(present),  art  (i.e.,  deceit)  is  far  more  important 
n;han  ornament, — is  indispensable,  even  where 
ornament  is  not  thought  of.  Pretence  there 
\imust  he,  whether  pretension  or  no. 

Well  and  pertinently  asked  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents lately, — “which  of  the  ^styles  of 
architecture  was  founded  on  deceit  ?” — not 
rone  : so  that  if  our  friend  can  make  one  out  of 
(he  elements  he  expects,  he  will  not  only  prove 
iuimself  a genius,  but  also  prove  (which  he  has 
| oiot  yet  done)  precedent  a liar. 

This  is  far  indeed  from  being  the  only  differ- 
mnce  of  principle  between  the  styles  of  old  and 
bihat  which  Mr.  Newleafe  recommends  to  our 
f titudy,and  which  I have  longbeen  studying,  with 
\.  view  to  eliciting  its  principles.  Perhaps  you 
i will  allow  me  to  attempt,  in  another  letter,  some 
: Ihlucidation  of  these  principles,  which  will  show 
Ihtheir  perfect  contrariety  to  those  acknowledged 
tjoioinmon  to  the  architectural  styles,  both  in 
j tiihis  and  in  other  no  less  important  aspects, 
linmdeed,  like  antipodes,  they  must  be  viewed 
jiorom  more  points  than  one,  before  we  see  how 
ihcioroughly  opposite  they  are.  I hope,  also, 
jluhortly,  to  prove  the  impracticability  of  follow- 
• nag  Mr.  Scott’s  advice,  “ to  begin  where  we 
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left  off,”  for  a very  simple  reason,  that  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  his  adversaries,  viz., 
that  we  never  left  off  ,•  but,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  have  proceeded  in  one 
constant  direction,  along  a course  that,  before 
the  Edwardian  era,  led  to  continually  increasing 
truth  ; and  ever  since,  to  continually  increasing 
falsehood;  a course  unbroken,  and,  in  a certain 
sense,  natural.  Whether  the  result  to  which 
it  has  brought  us  be  (like  other  styles,  and  as 
Mr.  Kerr  supposes  it)  natural  to,  and  indicative 
of,  the  sympathies  and  tendencies  of  the  age 
and  nation  of  its  production,  we  can  never 
know  I hope  and  pray  Heaven  it  be  not.  If 
I fully  believed  it  were  so,  I should  bear  with 
shame  and  grief  the  name  of  Englishman,  and 
covet  greedily  any  other  under  the  sun,  except 
American. 

t If  Mr.  Kerr  “for  one”  can  see  “ that  the 
Gothic  churches,  one  and  all,  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  with  all  their  grandeur,”  sink  in 
the  estimation  of  Englishmen  beside  the 
“preaching-room  of  Mr.Pugin’swrath,  and  the 
comfortable”  arrangements  of  the  bricklayers; 
I for  one  can  see  that  John  Bull’s  antipathy 
is  not  against  the  magnificence  of  the  former, 
but  against  their  superfluous  and  false  pre- 
tences, their  mimic  nature , and  their  mono- 
tonous repetition  of  one  uniform  character 
(with  all  their  variety  of  style) — the  one  broad 
character  of  counterfeits.  He  is  already  be- 
ginning to  let  the  architects  know  that  if  this 
be  all  they  can  give  him,  he  can  dispense  with 
their  services,  and  he  is  quite  right.  If  this  be 
architecture,  from  architects  deliver  us,  cry  I, 
as  heartily  as  any  layman.  But  good  Mr.  Bull 
must  likewise  be  taught  that  his  fancied  re- 
fuge from  them  is  no  refuge, — that  if  they  only 
give  him  that, 

“ Which,  look’d  on  as  it  is,  is  naught  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not,” — 

the  “practical”  men  give  him  worse,— sha- 
dows of  shadows,  counterfeits  of  counterfeits, 
three  or  four  deep, — that  their  “ economy  ” is 
but  economy  of  thought, — their  “ common 
sense  ” monkey  or  parrot  sense, — their  “ sim- 
plicity ” that  which  (as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
said)  sought  to  evade  all  the  difficulties  of  art, 
— their  “ comfort  ” conformity  to  an  irrational 
routine, — their  “ cheapness  ” mere  trashiness, 
costing  perpetual  repair,  and  their  “ plainness  ” 
odious  pretence,  more  barefaced  than  that  of 
Greek  or  Gothic  mimicry.  Whatever  hin- 
drance to  true  architecture  may  arise  from  the 
old  styles  (and  no  doubt  there  will  still  be 
much),  our  national  temperament  insures  far 
more  from  this  new  one,  which  I hope  Mr. 
Pugin  will  not  relax  in  his  efforts  to  expose  : 
— I,  for  one,  wherever  I meet  with  it,  “ perse- 
guar  et  impugnabo ,”  more  than  Mr.  Pugin  has 
done, — in  more  places  and  for  more  reasons. 
If  he  have  made  it  a matter  of  religion, 
and  you  a matter  of  taste,  I am  resolved 
to  make  it  a matter  of  both,  and  more  than 
both.  I will  attack  it  not  only  on  Catholic 
grounds  but  on  Protestant  ones  too, — not 
only  on  grounds  of  Christian,  but  also  of  moral 
and  social  faith, — not  only  in  the  church  and 
conventicle,  but  in  the  dwelling-house,  the 
barrack,  the  factory,  the  warehouse,  the  exhi- 
bition-shed, the  very  stable  ; and  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  unprecedented,  but  because  it  is 
deceitful ; and  we  have  no  need  of  deceit  any- 
where. I will  attack  it  because  it  is  not  one  of 
those  things  it  pretends  to  be;  not  natural, 
not  economical,  not  cheap,  not  comfortable, 
not  salubrious,  not  “ common  sense,”  not 
simple,  not  plain,  and  not  honest. 

E.  L.  Garbett. 

P.S.  I observe  a suggestion  from  another  of 
your  correspondents,  respecting  the  danger  to 
St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  if  a fire  were  to  hap- 
pen in  the  adjoining  house.  May  I suggest,  if 
not  too  late,  a method  of  obviating  the  danger 
more  cheaply  than  by  removing  the  house,  as 
he  proposes.  Suppose  Wren’s  design,  now 
that  it  has  become  so  famous,  were,  at  length, 
to  be  (like  innumerable  foreign  ones  that  de- 
serve it  incomparably  less),  carried  out  in  real 
instead  of  sham  construction  ? Suppose  its 
beautiful  arches,  entablatures,  coffers,  vaults, 
and  dome  were  to  be  made  in  reality  what  they 
pretend  to  be.  The  cost  would  be  less  than 
that  of  a house  in  such  a locality,  and  the  gem 
would  be  safe,  not  only  from  its  neighbour’s 
kitchen,  but  from  all  other  sources  of  fire,  and 
not  only  from  fire,  but  from  decay  and  perio- 
dical patching.  The  parishioners  might  also 


worship  in  a church,  instead  of  a sham  church, 
and  leave  the  improvement  of  the  street  for 
“ another  time.” 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  THAMES 
TUNNEL. 

After  all  the  high  aims  and  expectations 
with  which  it  was  undertaken — the  inexhaus- 
tible skill  and  indomitable  courage  and  perse- 
verance of  its  engineer— the  well-proved 
energy  of  its  directors — the  considerate  sym- 
pathy and  efficient  aid  of  the  government — the 
great  outlay  involved  in  its  performance — this 
renowned  subaqueous  connecting-link  of  the 
shores  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  is,  after  all, 
only  a penny  pathway  for  foot-passengers, — 
with,  to  be  sure,  sundry  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
stale  gingerbread,  and  a dancing  saloon  for  the 
elite  of  Rotherhithe  and  Wapping.  With  its 
European  fame, — to  think  of  its  undeveloped 
utility  ! With  such  noble  efforts, — to  think  of 
the  base  uses  ! 

The  formation  of  a tunnel  across  the  bed  of 
the  Thames  had  been  a vexed  question  for  at 
least  a quarter  of  a century  before  it  was  in 
good  earnest  set  about;  for  its  desireableness 
had  become  more  and  more  obvious  with  the 
increased  commercial  importance  of  the  oppo- 
site counties  and  their  shores,  and,  so  far  as 
passenger  traffic  was  concerned,  the  increased 
danger  of  ferrying  on  a river  becoming  more 
and  more  crowded  with  shipping  and  small 
craft.  It  was  with  anticipations  beyond  the 
mere  obtaining  a substitute  for  a passenger- 
bridgethat  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  commenced, 
and  that  coffers  were  (in  whatever  sense  of 
the  term)  drained  in  its  execution.  What  pity, 
then,  that  its  dignity  should  so  dwindle ; its 
utility  have  such  near  limits ; and  its  cost  be 
met  by  so  small  a recompense. 

It  is  stated  that,  in  the  week  ending 
March  31,  1849,  the  number  of  persons  who 
passed  through  was  43,761, — very  satisfactory, 
certainly,  as  evidence  of  its  usefulness  in  that 
way,  but  which  would  only  bring  to  the  ex- 
chequer, in  pence,  the  sum  of  182/.  Gs.  9d.  ,- 
and  which,  multiplied  by  52,  gives,  for  a year, 
9,481/.  11s., — an  amount  that,  after  expenses 
were  paid,  would  be  about  two  per  cent, 
return  on  the  cost,  taking  that  at  no  more 
than  446,000/. 

To  render  the  Thames  Tunnel  more  avail- 
able, it  appears  that  in  1845  (when  active 
minds  were  very  busy),  there  was  a proposi- 
tion for  transforming  it  into  a railway  tunnel 
for  connecting  the  lines  north  and  south  of  the 
river;  but  nothing  came  out  of  it,  probably 
either  from  the  plan  not  being  sufficiently  ma- 
tured, or  its  not  having  in  view  the  preserving 
the  independence  of  the  tunnel.  There  is  a way, 
however,  in  which  it  could  be  enhanced  as  a 
boon  to  the  neighbourhoods  it  connects,  and  at 
the  same  time  increased  in  its  revenue, — namely, 
establishing  in  it  a goods-conveyance,  on  a 
line  of  rails,  circulating  in  the  two  channels, 
one  of  these  being  devoted  to  the  southward, 
and  the  other  to  the  northward  traffic,  between 
the  opposite  shores;  having  a pair  of  lifts  in 
the  shaft  at  either  end,  worked  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  or  by  stationary  steam  engines  of 
adequate  power. 

To  such  a purpose  the  present  termini  are 
capable  of  easy  adaptation  : carts  with  goods 
would  be  backed  in  at  the  level  of  the  street 
till  the  lift  was  loaded  with  their  contents,  and 
these  would  be  lowered  diiectly  upon  the 
trucks  : the  latter  might  be  either  drawn  by 
the  engines  or  by  horses : the  downward  in- 
cline in  the  tunnel,  from  the  ends  to  the  cen- 
tre, could  be  overcome  by  making  the  rails 
more  nearly,  if  they  could  not  be  altogether, 
horizontal : if  the  latter  could  have  a slight 
decline  in  the  direction  of  the  journey  so  much 
the  better.  The  body  of  the  truck  might  be 
moveable  upon  its  carriage,  being  a tray  of 
thin  iron,  and  having  small  wheels  and  guide- 
rails,  so  as  when  charged  at  the  street  level  at 
one  end  it  might  be  with  facility  run  off'  side- 
ways on  to  the  lift,  lowered,  run  on  the  truck- 
carriage,  conveyed  through,  run  on  to  the 
other  lift,  raised,  and  run  off  at  the  6treet  level 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  loss  of  time  in 
loading  and  unloading  be  thus  much  obviated. 

The  ingress  and  egress  at  each  end  for  pas- 
sengers would,  as  far  down  as  the  mid- 
landing, continue  nearly  as  at  present,  but 
from  that  level,  an  open  cylindrical  iron  stair 
of  two  spirals — one  for  those  coming,  the 
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other  for  those  going — situated  centrally  be- 
tween the  two  archways,  and  against  the  cen- 
tral pier,  would  be  proper,  at  each  end,  in 
order  to  lead  directly  to  the  foot-paths  (which 
are  on  either  side  of  and  against  the  line  of 
piers),  and  thus  be  inside  the  course  of  the 
goods  trucks,  where  they  described  their  semi- 
circular transit  from  the  one  archway  into  the 
other. 

To  maintain  communication  between  the 
persons  operating  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
tunnel,  a telegraphic  apparatus,  with  a brief 
code  of  signals,  would  be  expedient  and  satis- 
factory. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  a simple  mode  by 
which  I conceive  the  Thames  Tunnel  might  be 
rendered  available  for  goods  traffic,  without 
waiting  for  the  time  when  the  shafts,  200  feet 
in  diameter,  to  contain  the  spiral  inclined 
planes  for  carriages,  should  be  constructed. 
By  whatever  mode  such  result  could  be  at- 
tained, there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
influence  which  it  would  exert  on  the  sur- 
rounding property  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

James  Wylson. 


GOSSIP  FROM  WINDSOR. 

“ FYTTE  THE  SECOND.” 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  title  of 
the  previous  paper  from  the  royal  borough, 
that  we  are  without  hope  of  improve- 
ment : our  readers  will  be  as  much  inter- 
ested in  hearing  of  the  progress  making 
in  adding  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  royal  residence  as  they  might  be  in  hearing 
of  the  destruction  rendered  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  the  necessary  alterations  ; and  having 
rambled  with  us  round  the  castle  and  terrace, 
they  will  perhaps  now  take  a run  through  the 
cloisters  and  into  St.  George’s  Chapel.  Con- 
sidering how  poor  the  rev.  gentlemen  are  who 
have  the  care  of  the  chapel,  and  the  small  reve- 
nue placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  themselves  and  the  keeping  in  good 
order  the  costly  buildings  under  their  charge, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  observe  that  “charity” 
has  stepped  in  and  set  them  an  example  which 
we  trust  will  be  followed  out  without  delay : 
the  beautiful  stone  screen  enclosing  the  first 
cloister  having  become  decayed,  the  fami- 
lies of  two  late  military  knights,  Colonel 
Campbell  and  Major  Wathen,  have  com- 
bined together  and  have  restored  two  of 
the  compartments  into  which  it  is  divided, 
contrasting  favourably  with  a very  ugly  and 
mean-looking  window  which  has  been  recently 
opened  into  the  dean’s  residence  close  by : 
within  the  chapel  itself  a great  deal  has  been 
done  within  the  last  few  years  in  embellish- 
ments and  improvements : both  colour  and 
gilding  have  been  called  in,  in  aid  of  these 
very  praiseworthy  objects  : a new  stained  glass 
window  has  been  erected  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  the  whole  of  the  windows  on 
the  south  side  are  now  being  filled  in,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  when  completed  will  add 
very  much  to  the  adornment  of  this  celebrated 
place  of  worship. 

Returning  into  the  town  we  were  much 
pleased  to  hear  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
repair  and  beautify  the  Town  Ilall.  Mr.  Hard- 
wick has  been  applied  to  for  advice  on  the 
subject. 

The  great  work  of  thoroughly  draining  the 
town  is  now  in  course  of  execution,  and  gene- 
rally seems,  to  be  well  executed;  but  there  is 
one  matter  that  ought,  for  the  credit  of  the 
other  contractors  who  sent  in  their  tenders  for 
the  work,  to  be  inquired  into.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected (they  were  published  in  The  Builder) 
that  the  tenders  varied  from  3,550/.  to 
upwards  of  7,000/.,  and  the  specification  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  lower  portion  of  the 
main  sewer  must  be  built  either  with  Stafford- 
shire or  Tam  worth  bricks  or  others  of 
equal  quality,  and  that  all  the  bricks 
must  be  of  the  very  best  description. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  Staffordshire 
bricks  are  of  the  colour  and  nearly  the  hard- 
ness of  cast-iron : no  such  bricks  have  been 
seen  about  the  neighbourhod  since  the 
works  began;  and  if  the  bricks  which  have 
been  used  are  of  the  best  description,  why  it 
is  time  we  went  to  school  again,  for  at  present 
we  must  confess  that  we  are  utterly  out  in  our 
judgment:  indeed  a very  old  friend  suggests 
that  we  know  nothing  about  it,  or  we  should 
have  seen  that  they  are  expressly  made  to  take 


good  hold  of  the  cement ! All  we  can  say  is, 
that  the  item  of  Staffordshire  bricks  alone 
made  a difference  in  one  estimate  of  nearly 
1,000/.  : let  us  add  that  the  writer  does  not  find 
fault  with  the  contractor,  Mr.  Dethick,  who  is 
proceeding  rapidly  and  perseveringly  with  a 
very  difficult  job;  obstacles,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  having  to  be  surmounted  at  every 
step. 

Visitors  to  Windsor  must  have  observed 
two  buildings,  very  much  resembling  tobacco 
boxes,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Long  Walk  : one 
has  already  disappeared,  and  the  other,  to- 
gether with  the  massive  fence  and  pillars  ad- 
jointng,  is  now  in  course  of  removal : the 
materials  are  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of 
some  new  lodges  which  have  just  been  com- 
menced at  the  ends  of  the  long  bridges  men- 
tioned in  the  former  paper.  T 


PALL-MALL  AND  IMPROVED 
THOROUGHFARES. 

I am  glad  to  see  you  keep  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  to  the  expediency  of  extending 
the  line  of  Ball-mail  westwards,  and  hail,  as  a 
most  valuable  suggestion,  the  recommendation 
contained  in  your  last  number,  that  it  should 
be  continued  across  the  north-west  angle  of 
Buckingham  Palace  gardens  into  Belgrave- 
square — I presume  through  Chapel- street. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  point  out 
the  vast  importance  of  the  still  further  exten- 
sion of  this  great  arterial  avenue  across  Sloane- 
street  into  the  Fulham-road,  at  or  about  the 
angle  which  it  makes  near  the  eastern  corner  of 
Pelham-crescent. 

The  Knightsbridge-road  has  become  inade- 
quate to  convey  the  great  stream  of  traffic 
which  pours  to  and  fro  between  the  City  and 
the  populous  and  daily  increasing  districts  of 
Brompton,  Chelsea,  and  Fulham.  Moreover, 
it  is  a great  and  cruel  waste  of  time  and  labour, 
both  human  and  equine,  to  force  all  pas- 
sengers between  these  points  to  take  the 
roundabout,  angular,  and  hilly  route  from 
Waterloo-place  up  to  Piccadilty,  and  down 
again  from  Hyde-park-corner  to  the  lower 
southern  localities,  when  a nearly  straight, 
level,  broad,  and  magnificent  thoroughfare, 
saving  near  one-third  of  the  distance,  might  be 
so  easily  constructed  along  the  line  I speak  of, 
by  continuing  Pall-mall  to  Pelham-crescent. 
But  if  this  be  ever  done  (and  some  time  or 
other  it  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary), 
not  a day  should  be  lost  in  setting  about  it,  as 
the  now  or  lately  open  ground  across  which  the 
road  must  be  formed  west  of  Sloane-street,  is 
being  rapidly  built  up  into  a maze  of  short  and 
intricate  streets,  places,  crescents,  squares,  &c., 
which  will  soon  completely  block  up  all  passage 
through  it,  and  render  the  opening  of  any 
thorough  communication  as  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive as  the  formation  of  new  and  necessary 
avenues  through  the  denser  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, from  similar  neglect  in  early  times,  has 
notoriously  become.  At  present  the  execution 
of  such  a valuable  outlet  to  the  western  traffic 
of  London  might  be  easily  accomplished  at 
little  cost,  under  a proper  Act  for  the  purpose. 

Givis. 

Another  correspondent  states,  with  respect 
to  the  desired  elongation  of  Pall-mall,  that 
having  “demolished  the  house  at  the  corner 
of  St.  James’s-st.reet,  and  the  six  houses  in 
Cleveland-row,  and  the  one  facing  the  Green- 
park,”  we  should  find  that  Lord  Ellesmere’s 
house,  so  far  from  ranging  with  the  north  side 
of  Pall-mall,  as  represented  in  the  ground  plan 
submitted  to  Parliament,  would  stretch  about 
half  across  the  opening,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
terfere with  the  realisation  of  the  sylvan  vision 
of  “ Quondam.” — W. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  RAILWAY 
MATTERS  IN  IRELAND. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  about 
being  erected  at  Rathinines,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was 
consecrated  a short  time  since.  The  old 
church  is  being  inclosed  by  the  new  building, 
and  when  the  latter  is  sufficiently  advanced, 
the  former  will  be  removed  and  rc-erected  at 
Harold’s  Cross.  The  designs  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  architect.  The 
style  is  Grecian.  In  the  centre  of  front  eleva- 
tion is  a hexastyle  Corinthian  portico  (with 
pediment  and  attic),  which  extends  67  ft.  8 in.. 


and  is  in  height  35  feet  to  top  of  column  : the 
entablature  is  8 ft.  9 in.  high,  and  the  attic 
parapet  24  ft.  6 in. ; total  height  from  ground 
line  to  top  of  attic,  72  feet:  acroteria,  with 
statues,  to  be  on  centre  and  angles  of  pediment. 
The  portico  will  have  niches,  with  semicircular 
heads,  and  architraves  in  the  intercolumns; 
also  French  rustics.  Wing  walls  at  either 
side  of  portico  to  have  antoes  of  a plain  charac- 
ter. A door  in  the  centre  of  portico  will  be 
20  feet  high  and  9 feet  wide.  The  plan  of 
building  is  a Greek  cross,  the  length  145  feet, 
width  45  feet:  transepts  are  of  same  dimen- 
sions. The  walls  in  the  interior  are  to  be 
decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  35  ft.  high, 
at  intervals  with  ornamented  entablature,  hav- 
ing niches  in  the  intercolumns,  and  surmounted 
by  a semicircular  ceiling  panelled  and  orna- 
mented; height,  to  springing  of  arch  of  niches, 
23  feet.  At  the  intersection  of  the  transepts 
will  be  a dome  50  feet  in  diameter,  the  height 
to  springing  of  arch  being  71  feet;  height  to 
top  of  dome,  95  ft.  3 in.,  and  a light  15  feet  in 
diameter  to  be  set  therein.  The  interior  will 
be  panelled,  to  correspond  with  ceiling:  the 
transepts  are  to  have  Dioclesian  windows,  2 7 
feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high;  the  altar  to  be 
inclosed  in  a space  50  feet  square,  immediately 
under  dome.  Transepts  to  be  entered  by  two 
doors  in  each  end.  Interior  to  be  grey  coat 
plastered,  with  all  the  mouldings  and  decora- 
tions of  plaster  of  Paris ; the  inner  pilasters  to 
be  of  granite  to  a height  of  about  6 feet.  The 
front  portico  is  also  to  be  of  granite  stone,  which 
is  being  supplied  by  Mr.  Patrick  O’Llagan,  of 
Ballynockin  quarry.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  15,000/.,  funds  for  which  are  being  col- 
lected by  subscription. 

Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Ordnance  purpose 
erecting  chapel  schools  at  the  barracks  of  the 
following  stations  ; viz.  : — Cork,  Clonmel, 
Kilkenny,  Limerick,  and  Belfast.  The  plan  of 
the  proposed  buildings  is  rectangular.  The 
inside  dimensions  are  80  feet  long  by  40  feet 
wide;  walls,  2 feet  3 inches  thick.  In  the 
centre  of  front  elevation  is  a lancet-headed 
door,  4 feet  3 inches  wide,  and  9 feet  high, 
with  label  mouldings,  and  ascending  by  three 
steps  ; over  this  is  a window  : at  the  apex  of 
the  gable  rises  a bell  cot,  10  feet  6 inches  high, 
surmounted  by  a cross  ; at  the  angles  parallel 
with  the  face  of  the  wall  are  single  buttresses, 
2 feet  wide.  In  the  end  elevation  is  a window 
divided  into  three  openings,  with  lancet  heads 
and  label  mouldings,  the  centre  opening  rising 
above  the  others  : height  from  ground  line  to 
ridge  of  roof,  39  feet  6 inches  ; to  level  of 
eave-course,  19  feet  6 inches.  The  side  ele- 
vation is  perforated  with  nine  windows  on  each 
side,  with  buttresses  at  distances  of  25  feet 
6 inches.  The  roof  to  be  of  iron  ; principal 
rafters  of  wrought  rolled  T iron,  4 inches  by 
li  inch ; the  upper  part  3 inches  by  | inch, 
drilled  and  counter  sunk  for  screws,  to  secure 
boarding ; the  struts  £ inch  thick ; shoes, 
sockets,  king  heads,  eave-gutter,  £ inch  thick, 
and  twelve  plates,  9 inches  by  63  inches  thick, 
closely  perforated,  to  be  of  cast  iron:  tie-bars 
to  be  1 £ inch  wrought  round  iron.  The  struts 
to  be  5 inches  wide,  and  chamfered  on  the 
arrisses,  resting  on  a shoe  bolted  to  the  wall- 
plate.  The  walls  of  superstructure  to  be  of 
random  ashler  masonry;  external  faces  hammer- 
dressed,  and  pointed  with  cement:  quoins, 
buttresses,  plinth,  string-course,  dressings  to 
windows  and  doors,  and  labels,  to  be  of 
chiseled  stone.  The  probable  cost  of  each 
building  is  estimated  at  about  2,000/. 

Father  Mathew’s  Church  at  Cork  was 
opened  last  month.  The  interior  is  not  yet 
quite  finished.  The  walls  at  each  side  are 
pierced  by  seven  tall  pointed  windows  : the 
glass  is  dulled.  There  are  three  windows  at 
south  or  entrance  end  : the  one  immediately 
over  the  principal  ga'e  is  of  larger  dimensions 
than  the  others.  The  window  in  the  altar  end 
is  30  feet  in  height.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
light  pillars,  with  pointed  arches  supporting 
the  open  framed  roof  The  sanctuary  is 
separated  from  the  body  by  a light  Gothic 
screen,  not  quite  finished.  Mr.  W.  Atkins  is 
the  architect. 

A new  church  is  about  being  erected  at 
Oughterard,  and  a new  school-house  for  the 
Irish  Church  Mission  Society  is  in  progress  of 
erection. 

The  Poor-Law  Commissioners  are  about 
erecting  a new  union  workhouse  at  Thomas- 
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town,  County  Kilkenny,  and  have  advertised 
for  tenders  for  same.  The  plans  were  pre- 
pared by  their  architect,  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Several  masons  are  employed  in  fencing  the 
timber  breakwater  along  the  strand  at  Pilmore, 
which  forms  a concave  facing  the  south  and 
east.  There  are  twenty-seven  of  these  struc- 
tures, at  intervals.  The  works  have  scarcely 
any  foundation,  the  stones  being  merely  laid 
on  the  sand  : the  wooden  piling  outside  them 
is  sunk  some  depth. 

The  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Com- 
pany are  about  borrowing  on  mortgage  or 
bonds  a sum  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
works,  not  exceeding  250,000/.  The  Public 
Loan  Commissioners  would  advance  120,000/. 
on  certain  conditions.  This  company  has 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Exchequer  Loan 
Office,  and  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  Company  to  have 
the  joint  use  of  the  station  at  Waterford,  by 
paying  5 per  cent,  interest  upon  one-half  of 
the  outlay  expended  thereon. 

A meeting  was  held  lately  in  Killarney  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  Government  to  come 
forward  and  complete  the  line  from  Killarney 
to  Mallow,  a portion  of  it  having  been  con- 
structed. 


NEGLECT  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUITIES  IN  IRELAND. 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  ruin  and  devas- 
tation of  mediaeval  remains  in  Ireland,  once 
so  numerously  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
island.  Scores  of  them  have  sunk  to  a mass 
of  rubbish  which  have  never  been  illustrated, 
and  which  have  contained  details  of  remark- 
able beauty  and  singularity.  Much  has  been 
done  in  England  to  preserve  such  memorials, 
but  here  they  have  been  left  a prey  to  vulgar 
ignorance  or  sordid  cupidity : the  unlettered 
peasant,  the  ignornat  squireen,  or  heartless 
road-jobber  have  been  permitted  to  deface, 
rob,  and  ruin  our  most  interesting  relics  : the 
consequence  is,  they  are  fast  disappearing 
from  the  land ; and  if  the  hand  of  the  patriot 
' or  the  antiquary  be  not  stretched  forth  to  save 
i them,  a short  period  will  see  the  ploughshare 
i driven  over  many  of  the  few  that  yet  remain. 

I have  seen  a modern  tomb  built  almost 
i entirely  from  the  carved  bosses  and  capitals  of 
I the  cloister  columns  : I have  seen  another  con- 
f structed  of  monumental  slabs,  covered  with 
i quaint  inscriptions  and  antique  crosses,  many 
i of  them  broken  to  make  them  fit  in  their 
[ place. 

Lately  revisiting  the  ruined  abbey  of  O’Dor- 
r ney,  in  Kerry,  I gazed  with  dismay  upon  a few 
r mutilated  carvings,  the  relics  of  what,  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  had  been  a beautifully-carved 
i altar  tomb : on  inquiry  I found  it  had  been 
f pulled  to  pieces  to  make  head-stones  for  graves, 

also  that  a village  mason  had  taken  away  a 

d portion,  which  he  had  converted  into  a chim- 
3 ney-piece. 

Not  far  from  O’Dorney  is  Rattoo,  where 
i (formerly  stood  extensive  monastic  foundations 
. containing  seven  churches  : a ruined  chantry, 
i and  a beautiful  round  tower  (perhaps  one  of 
lthe  most  elegant  specimens  we  have  in  exist- 
ence), are  all  that  remain  at  present. 

I cannot  here  pass  by  the.  present  ruinous 
nand  neglected  state  of  the  once  glorious  cathe- 
Idral  of  Ardfort:  the  arches  of  the  lofty  and 
(graceful  triplet  in  the  east  gable  are  tumbling 
rin;  and  the  south  wall,  having  separated  from 
lthe  east  gable,  is  fast  tending  to  a fall,  and 
vwill  involve  in  its  ruin  the  beautiful  arcade  of 
;ten  lancets  with  their  slender  shafts,  and 
jrtrefoiled  heads,  and  the  elegant  remains  of  its 
esedilia  and  piscina.  I was  informed  in  the 
fivillage  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick  had 
collected  funds  towards  its  reparation  : I hope 
lihis  successor  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  matter. 

■ A few  weeks  since  I visited  Buttevant  abbey 
nm  company  with  our  worthy  fellow-townsman 
juand  indefatigable  antiquary,  Mr.  Windele. 
(’While  pointing  out  to  him  its  ruinous  condi- 
tion, and  the  imminently  dangerous  state  of 
“rone  portion  of  the  abbey,  he  said,  “ Well,  if 
kou  will  superintend  the  reparations,  I will  try 
'and  collect  the  funds.”  To  this  I gladly 
fsissented.  Mr.  Windele,  with  great  perse- 
verance, and  at  considerable  personal  trouble, 
pnas  succeeded  in  raising  a sum  which,  with  a 
iiaiandsome  donation  from  the  worthy  parish 
priest  of  Buttevant,  will  enable  me  to  make  such 
^reparations  as  will  preserve  it  from  the  ruin 
lilvhich  now  threatens  it.  I mention  this  instance 


to  show  what  may  be  done  by  private  exertion 
towards  preserving  our  national  monuments  : 
they  are  sacred  legacies  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  holy  and  self-sacrificing  spirits  of  by-gone 
days  : let  us,  then,  guard  with  jealous  care 
those  decaying  memorials  of  our  country’s 
vanished  greatness,  and  may  it  be  our  pleasure 
and  our  pride  to  hand  them  down  to  posterity 
with  the  tokens  of  our  zeal  and  veneration 
palpably  stamped  upon  them  in  careful  and 
judicious  reparations.  R.  R.  B. 


THE  ARTISTICAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
OUR  COSTUME. 

The  following  declaration  is  now  in  course 
of  signature : — 

We,  the  undersigned  artists,  amateurs,  and 
admirers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  all  that  con- 
duces to  elevation  of  style  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  particularly  as  connected  with 
truthful  representations  of  contemporaneous 
actions  and  characters  of  this  eventful  era, 
considering  that  whatever  contributes  to  the 
proper  display  of  the  human  figure,  not  only 
on  canvass  or  in  marble,  but  in  daily  life  and 
action,  is  essential  to  tbe  advancement  of  public 
taste  and  of  high  art,  conceive  that  the  con- 
fluence of  the  connoisseurs,  and  the  influential 
of  all  civilized  nations,  at  the  Exhibition  to  take 
place  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  will  afford  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  discussing  the 
general  adoption  of  any  improvement  that  may 
by  them  be  deemed  conducive  to  these  ends, — ■ 

Are  therefore  anxious  to  draw  general 
attention  to  the  subject  of  costume;  that 
which  is  now  prevalent  in  Europe  being  de- 
void of  all  the  requisites  for  dignified  historic 
painting,  utterly  incongruous  with  sculpture, 
and  no  less  unfavourable  to  the  living  figure, 
both  as  regards  appearance  and  convenience. 

Not  to  dwell  on  serious  evils  in  regard  to 
health  and  comfort,  arising  from  deficiency  of 
ready  adaptability  to  the  hourly  variations  of 
weather,  it  is  remarkable,  at  this  period  of  ad- 
vancing taste  in  architecture,  furniture,  and 
decoration  of  every  inanimate  object,  that  little 
regard  is  paid  to  a suitable  presence.  No 
costume  of  which  there  are  any  traces  was 
ever  so  inconsistent  with  grace,  simplicity,  and 
dignity  of  aspect,  none  so  uselessly  com- 
plicated, as  an  European’s  of  the  present  day. 
The  unity  of  the  figure  is  frittered  away. 
Stiff  lines  and  angles  disguise  the  body,  and  an 
uncouth  hat  crowns  the  disfiguration.  Groups 
of  men  in  the  ordinary  garb  gratify  no  taste 
but  that  of  caricature  : neither  painting  nor 
sculpture  can  advantageously  transmit  to 
futurity  a faithful  representation  of  any  event 
constituted  of  such  a group.  Nor  does  ad- 
mixture of  female  fashions  often  obviate  the 
difficulty.  Family  groups  of  the  present  date 
have  seldom  any  charm  beyond  the  kindred 
circle.  To  expect  from  art  truthful  represen- 
tations of  events  in  which  our  contemporaries 
are  engaged  in  their  usual  habits  is  to  expect 
meanness  of  aspect  to  express  all  that  is  noble. 
Interesting  as  such  faithful  painting  and  sculp- 
ture would  certainly  be  to  posterity,  they  must 
remain  unattempted  until  dress  displays  the 
flowing  lines  and  harmonious  colours  in  which 
nature  and  art  delight.  Historical  subjects 
must  continue  to  be  sought  in  remote  periods, 
and  to  exemplify  chiefly  the  imagination  of  the 
artist : genuine  scenes  of  great  interest  will 
remain  unknown  in  this  high  department  of 
art. 

The  cause  of  truth — the  interests  of  our 
own  times — and  the  satisfaction  of  posterity — 
alike  require  the  removal  of  such  an  impedi- 
ment to  artistic  faithfulness. 

We,  therefore,  invite  from  all  countries  ex- 
amples of  the  best  style  of  dress,  both  male 
and  female,  combining  dignity,  simplicity,  ele- 
gance, comfort,  and  convenience,  with  a special 
regard  to  artistic  representation,  and  to  the 
employment  of  the  various  fabrics  now  in  use, 
or  that  can  be  introduced. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  sudden  or 
extravagant  departure  from  existing  modes  is 
requisite,  nor  fixed  forms  precluding  the  dis- 
play of  individual  taste  and  fancy ; still  less 
any  sumptuary  regulation.  What  we  suggest 
to  designers  and  makers  of  every  article  of 
dress  is,  in  availing  themselves  of  the  decisions 
published  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  as 
to  some  of  the  objects  which  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Exhibition  under  section  3,  viz.  “ hats  ” 
and  “ garments  ” — and  under  section  4, 


models  ” in  any  kind  of  material  ” (the  con- 
ditions being  that  they  shall  exhibit  “ in- 
creased usefulness  or  improved  forms,” — 
“ beauty  of  design  ”— and  “ such  a degree  of 
taste  as  to  come  under  the  denomination  of 
fine  art,”)  to  exhibit  at  the  approaching  most 
favourable  opportunity  such  forms  as  may 
afford  a series  of  transitional  changes  (to  which 
the  public  already  evince  a decided  tendency) 
from  the  present  fashion  to  a style  consistent 
with  the  foregoing  views  and  the  advanced 
tastes  of  the  age. 

We  further  express  our  hope  that  every 
European  Court  may  concur  in  the  adoption 
of  a costume  possessing  the  advantages  we 
have  enumerated,  and  capable  of  being  modi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  seasons,  the 
climate,  and  the  circumstances  of  each 
country. 

Signed — E.  H.  Bailey,  R.A. ; H.  W.  Pickers- 
gill,  R.A. ; J.  P.  Knight,  R.A. ; C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.; 
C.  Landseer,  R.A.  ; D.  Roberts,  R.A.  ; Ab.  Coo- 
per, R.A.  ; P.  MacDowell,  R.A.  ; R.  Thorburn, 
A. R.A.  ; W.  C.  Ross,  R.A.  ; W.  F.  Witht-rington, 
R.A.  ; J.  Hollins,  A. R.A. ; J.  D.  Hurding;  It.  R. 
Reinagle;  R.  Westmacott,  R.A.  ; John  Wichelo  ; 
W.  Calder  Marshall,  A. R.A.  ; Geo.  Godwin  ; Wm. 
H.  Davis;  A.  J.  Stoihard  ; C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.  ; 
W.  J.  Donthom ; G.  R.  Ward  ; Tom  Taylor ; R. 
Rawlinson,  C.E.  ; T.  H.  Moody;  T.  Y.  Ilurle- 
stone ; E.  Havell,  jun.  ; Ambrosini  Jerome;  Fra. 
Graham  Moon  (aid.)  ; II.  T.  Ryall ; Leonard  Lewis  ; 
Cornelius  Durham  ; W.  Gale ; T.  Clater,  &c.  &c. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  COMMITTEES  FOR 
THE  ’51  EXHIBITION. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  from  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  it  has  been  determined 
by  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  local  com- 
missioners to  consider  the  metropolis  hence- 
forth as  a “ unity,”  so  far  as  regards  the  allot- 
ment of  space  to  exhibitors  ; and  to  divide  the 
local  commissioners,  without  further  regard  to 
districts,  into  committees  of  specialities.  This 
was  obviously  the  only  course  to  be  pursued. 
There  are  nearly  300  local  commissioners ; so 
that  thirty  committees  of,  say  ten  each,  for 
thirty  classes  of  subjects,  would  include  them 
all.  Each  committee  is  to  appoint  a chairman 
and  deputy-chairman.  The  committee  are  to 
have  the  selection  and  rejection  of  articles,  with 
an  appeal,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  the  whole  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees. 

A classification  of  the  local  commissioners 
was  sent  from  head-quarters,  and  has  since 
been  altered  by  the  City  committee,  in  opposi- 
tion, it  would  seem,  to  the  Westminster  com- 
mittee. Antagonism  must  be  avoided;— all 
must  pull  together. 

We  do  not  think  either  list  would  be  quite 
satisfactory, — the  amended  list  least  so.  In 
making  the  ‘classification,  it  seemed  natural  to 
put  under  each  head  those  who  knew  most 
about  that  particular  matter.  In  practice, 
however,  this  will  not  work  well.  Take,  for 
example,  class  xxvi.  in  the  amended  list, 
“ Working  in  Precious  Metals,  &c the 
committee  named  are  Mr.  Garrard,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  J.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Oram,  all  men  ac- 
quainted, technically,  with  the  subject;  but 
then  they  will  probably  all  be  exhibitors  of  the 
same  sort  of  work,  and  are  the  rivals,  or  at 
all  events  will  be  icgarded  as  such  by  other 
candidates  for  space.  For  papier  mache,  under 
class  “ Decoration,”  only  Mr.  Bettridge  is 
named,  and  for  paper-hangings  Messrs. 
Clarke,  Haselden,  Horne,  Hubert,  and  Simp- 
son, all,  if  we  mistake  not,  manufacturers  and 
intending  exhibitors.  The  names  must  be 
shuffled  about  a bit,  or  the  “ committee  of 
appeal  ” will  have  a great  deal  to  do.  With  good 
feeling  and  earnest  desire  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences, however,  all  the  difficulties  may  be 
overcome.  The  committees,  be  they  formed 
as  they  may,  will  have  to  work,  and  must  pre- 
pare to  be  abused. 


A Great  Globe  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion by  Mr.  Wyld.  It  will  be  5f>  feet  in 
diameter,  and  framed  on  zinc  ribs,  each  circle 
in  four  compartments,  socketted  together  with 
copper.  The  surface  will  represent  in  relief 
the  natural  mountains,  elevations,  and  streams. 
It  will  contain  galleries  and  staircase  for 
visitors.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  will  be  put 
up  in  the  Hyde-park  buildings,  but  this  will 
not  be  the  case.  A negotiation  is  on  foot  to 
obtain  the  area  of  Leicester-square  for  its  erec- 
tion. 
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SCHOOLS  AT  CROFT,  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Mr.  HOUNTFORT,  Architect. 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  CROSS, 
HAMPSHIRE. 

We  some  time  ago  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  many  fine  specimens  of  Eccle- 
siastical Architecture  to  be  met  with  on  the 
South-Western  line  of  railway,  and  we  now 
give  an  illustration  of  the  Chapel  to  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. 

There  is  no  place  throughout  England  that 
carries  with  it  such  an  air  of  antiquity : a very 
slight  effort  of  the  imagination  takes  you  back 
to  those  days  when  buildings  devoted  to  like 
purposes  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
land.  Now,  if  we  mistake  not,  this  is  the  only 
one  of  any  importance  remaining,  and  it  still 
bears  about  it  many  evidences  of  its  ancient 
origin.  The  brothers  continue  to  wear  the 
black  gown  with  its  cross  of  silver : beer  and 
bread  are  still  given  from  the  gateway  to  any 
wayfarer  who  may  stand  in  need  of  such  help  : 
indeed,  most  of  the  old  customs  are  here  re- 
tained, and  as  a consequence  the  place  is  full 
of  interest.  The  hospital  is  beautifully  situated, 
the  buildings  occupy  three  sides  of  a qua- 
drangle, the  fourth  side  is  open  to  the  country, 
thereby  rendering  the  place  more  cheerful  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  square  been  quite 
inclosed.  The  gateway,  hall,  and  kitchen  are 
on  the  north  side,  all  excellent  specimens  of 
perpendicular  work.  The  houses  occupied  by 
the  brotherhood  are  on  the  west  side ; the 
chapel  and  cloister  on  the  east;  turf,  with 
flower  beds,  and  nicely  kept  walks,  occupy  the 
open  space.  Altogether  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a more  interesting  spot.  A residence 
here  should  be,  and  we  believe  is,  considered  a 
great  boon. 

Our  illustration  is  a north-west  view  of  the 
chapel.  Many  views  of  this  building  have 
been  given,  but  these  principally  illustrate  the 
early  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  while  in  the 
present  view  nearly  all  the  work  is  of  a later 
date.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  period 
with  much  valuable  and  interesting  detail 
about  it.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chapel  is  not  so  well  cared  for  as  it 
should  be.  The  present  master  of  the  hospital 
(the  Earl  of  Guildford)  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  in  affording  a very  liberal  supply  of  white- 
wash he  is  doing  every  thing  that  can  be  re- 
quisite. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  As- 


sociation, and  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
for  1845,  will  be  found  a detailed  account  of 
this  interesting  building. 


SCHOOLS  AT  CROFT,  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Tiie  accompanying  engraving  shows  the 
south-west  view  of  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
lately  erected  at  Croft,  Herefordshire,  for  Wil- 
liam Ivevil  Davis,  Esq.,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Mountfort.  The  building  is  of  a 
good  sandstone:  the  roofs  are  open. 


SUPPLY  MAINS  OF  LONDON— WATER 
AND  GAS. 

Our  streets  broken  up  in  every  direction, 
retarding  the  traffic  of  the  commercial  world, 
and  obstructing  the  “ roulnge ” of  omnibuses 
and  other  conveyances,  appear  to  most  people 
to  be  an  inexplicable  puzzle,  or  the  result  of 
insensate  mismanagement. 

No  sooner  is  a pavement  laid  in  concrete, 
and  the  way  seemingly  plain  and  permanent 
for  years  to  come,  than  bands  of  navigators 
take  possession  of  the  tesselated  granite,  wedge, 
pick,  and  delve  the  almost  adamantine  crust, 
and  sink  trenches  for  new  rills  of  water  or 
volumes  of  gas.  The  new  filled  earth  takes 
time  to  settle ; meanwhile  the  diverted  traffic 
wears  the  portion  unbroken  and  constricted  to 
one  line  of  wheels,  and  by  the  time  the  pave- 
ment is  relaid  the  whole  width  of  the  street  is  a 
series  of  ruts  and  prominent  blocks.  Such  is 
the  mode  of  management,  and  such  the  cause 
of  the  excessively  high  charge  levied  on  the 
citizens  for  paving. 

Should  any  new  system  be  adopted  for  dis- 
tributing the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  old  iron  pipes  be  dispensed  with 
in  favour  of  a new  reticulation, — why  all  Lon- 
don must  be  subverted  “ ab  infimo  imo ,”  and 
all  the  concerns  of  trade  and  free  intercommu- 
nication be  paralyzed.  Whatever  theory  may 
be  adopted  (and  there  are  many  afloat  besides 
the  water  gathering  from  the  Downs),  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  old  and  tried  conduits 
should  not  be  made  available,  because  no  other 
general  supply  can  be  introduced  without 
altogether  superseding  the  former  faulty,  in- 
sufficient, and  impure  provision. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  original 


springs  on  high  ranges,  such  as  the  Hindhead, 
Bagshot,  Farnham,  Leith-hill,  &c.,  art*,  in  the 
first  spring  from  the  soil,  the  most  pure  ; but 
it  is  far  from  clear  that  the  rain-water  percolat- 
ing from  these  heights,  and  caught  up  by 
drains  or  pipes,  could  be  equally  so.  At  a 
very  short  distance  (a  quarter  of  a mile)  from 
their  sources,  the  several  streams  flowing  from 
them  are  tainted  with  peat  and  vegetable 
decay,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  at  that  dis- 
tance, bog  water,  which  is  only  purified  by  its 
current  progress  through  sandy  soils,  and  by 
aeration  : and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  cost 
of  collecting  these  waters  would  be  extrava- 
gantly large — not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty, 
injustice,  and  expense  of  their  diversion. 

If  a region  of  400  square  miles  of  country 
be  desiccated,  what  is  to  requite  the  inhabitants 
for  the  loss,  as  a source  of  utility,  for  their 
flocks,  their  mills,  for  irrigation,  or  even  for 
the  adornment  of  the  landscape  ? How  many 
gentlemen’s  seats  must  be  bereft  of  the  second 
feature  of  beauty  in  landscape — the  rivulet '( 
A ramble  down  the  devious  “ Wey,”  or  “ Til- 
lingbourne  ” brook  will  elucidate  this.  But, 
after  all,  for  what?  For  the  purveying  of 
water  to  London,  which,  in  the  end,  will  re- 
quire filtration,  or  purification  by  some  other 
means. 

To  refer  now  to  a plan  put  forward  through 
The  Builder  for  the  profuse  supply  of  Lon- 
don with  good  water  (incomparably  better 
than  any  but  the  Lee)  would  perhaps  be  use- 
less ; but  as  it  is  trite,  and  easy,  and  affluent, 
we  may  as  well  repeat  it.  Staines  is  but  fifteen 
miles  from  London,  yet  it  is  above  thirty  by 
water-way,  and  over  twenty  above  tidal  influ- 
ence : the  river  is  at  that  point  as  pure  as  the 
rivulets  before  referred  to,  and  a sufficiency 
could  thence  be  spared  for  drink,  for  washing, 
flushing  of  sewers,  and  even  fountains.  One 
6-feet  tube  would  carry  as  much  as  all  the 
present  supplies,  and  that  tube  might  be  laid  in 
the  high  road  (nearly  a straight  line)  without 
cost  save  that  of  laying  down.  Such  a cylin- 
der might  be  cast  in  halves,  with  flanges  to 
bolt  together  (thus  reducing  the  expense  of 
carriage),  and  covered  with  gutta  percha,  or 
some  other  impervious  substance,  or  the  pipes 
might  be  multiplied  to  four  tubes  of  3 feet, 
carrying  as  much  as  one  of  6 feet  diameter, 
and  as  to  a natural  fall  for  the  supply  of  high 
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localities,  that  object  could  be  obtained  by 
propulsion  through  the  agency  of  steam  : the 
artificial  supplies  the  place  of  the  natural,  in 
hydraulics,  for  all  the  existing  companies  use 
none  other. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  agency  of  a natural 
fall  to  the  capital  which  might  be  adequate  to 
serve  the  highest  houses,  is,  according  to  all 
antecedent  practice,  supererogatory. 

The  plans  of  the  Bushey  artesian  supply 
contemplated  a natural  fall;  so  also  did  the 
colossal  project  of  the  engineer  who  proposed 
to  withdraw  the  waters  of  Lake  Bala  from 
North  Wales.  This  latter  would  be  certainly  a 
mostformidable  undertaking, — first,  onaccount 
of  its  length  (150  miles),  and  the  obstacles 
that  should  be  overcome  in  the  transit, — next 
the  expense  of  practication ; but  when  we 
compare  the  vast  works  of  the  Croton  aque- 
duct, and  the  fact  that  the  city  of  New  York 
containing  500,000  inhabitants  achieved  it, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a 
metropolis  that  commands  the  trade  of  the 
world,  which  has  the  control  of  the  funds,  the 
material,  and  the  labour  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  such  a scheme,  could  carry  out  the 
object.  As  yet  no  other  source  of  perfectly 
pure  water  has  been  set  forth  in  any  scheme. 
Whatever  merit  is  attached  to  the  Bushey 
plan  (despite  its  hardness),  it  certainly  has  not 
the  recommendation  of  source  that  is  certain 
and  inexhaustible;  whereas  that  from  Bala 
presents  every  requisite  which  can  be  desired — 
a superabundant  supply  of  the  purest  quality, 
and  such  as  no  other  district  of  great  Britain 
offers.  The  lake  is  fed  by  lofty  mountains  of 
rocky  structure  (chiefly  slate)  : it  passes 

through  few,  if  any,  morasses  or  bogs  ; whilst 
the  soil  of  Bagshot,  Little  Hill,  and  the  Hind- 
head,  are  of  a sandy  nature,  covered  with 
heather  and  peat,  over  which  the  search  for 
water  (even  after  rain  falls)  would  be  as  fruit- 
less as  in  the  dry  diggings  of  California 
during  the  dry  season. 

Some  time  since  The  Builder  noticed  a 
general  plan  of  sewers  for  the  metropolis, 
which  should  combine  all  the  underground 
conduits  in  one  great  leading  main.  That 
plan  I heard  proposed  by  Mr.  Moffett  many 
years  back,  and  originated,  I believe,  with  him  : 
it  was  to  form  in  every  street  a central  tunnel, 
through  which  the  sewage  might  take  the 
bottom  range  (to  he  divided  from  the  surface 
water)  next  the  water  of  life,  and  the  gas  to 
be  conducted  along  the  roof,  leaving  room  for 
the  electric  telegraph,  or  any  other  subtle  ele- 
ment of  nature  that  may  be  as  yet  undeveloped, 
and  which  may  stand  over  for  the  ingenuity  of 
unborn  philosophers. 

This  plan,  if  ever  carried  into  execution, 
will  certainly  obviate  the  necessity  for  ripping 
up,  re-paving,  and  re-ripping  the  causeways, 
but  cannot  be  carried  out  during  the  Metro- 
politan (or  rather  Metro-cosmopolitan)  Fair  of 
1851 ; and  if  other  associated  company  schemes 
were  alike  deferred,  there  would  be  little  time 
remaining  to  have  this  Babylon  swept  and 
garnished,  and  put  into  a condition  bpfitting 
the  mistress  of  cities,  when  she  is  going  to 
have  open  house  to  receive  the  world ! 

One  of  the  newest  of  these  speculations  is 
the  production  of  gas  from  water.  That  the 
thing  can  be  done  has  been  proved ; it  only 
remains  to  adopt  the  discovery  to  general  use. 
In  such  case,  away  with  the  gas  mains,  for  the 
water  pipe  supplies  that  element;  but  in  case 
it  did  not,  then  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  debris  of  coal-pits  will  be  converted  into 
the  subtle  vapour,  and  sent  forward,  over  hill 
and  dale,  to  our  street  ranges,  in  one  iron  tube 
to  feed  the  countless  jets  which  enlighten 
science  and  labour,  and  to  supplant  huge 
kitchen-range  furnaces  by  the  candescent 
flicker  of  a lambent  flame. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  by 
The  Builder  seem  to  have  met  general  ap- 
probation, and  some  of  them  have  even  been 
carried  out;  and  although  the  similarity  of 
modes  of  thought  occurring  to  minds  simi- 
larly constructed,  may  have  pictured  such  a 
train  to  others,  who  at  the  same  time  brought 
not  forth  the  conception,  yet,  if  an  idea  flung 
at  random  have  the  effect  of  bringing  to 
vitality  the  still-born  thought,  the  end  is  an- 
swered, and  none  of  your  communicants  will 
complain  less  of  the  realisation  of  their  own 
peculiar  phantasies  than 

Quondam. 


UNDERGROUND  STEAM  ENGINE  IN 
TAMAR  LEAD  MINES. 

Our  notice  of  the  flue  formed  from  the 
Tamar  lead  mines  having  excited  much  atten- 
tion, we  have  received  several  communications 
on  the  subject.  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that 
the  project  of  putting  the  engine  there  ema- 
nated from  Dr.  Spurgin,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  engine,  and  the  shaft  sinking  by 
its  aid,  are  designated  by  his  name.  The 
results  are  likely  to  be  of  such  benefit,  we  are 
told,  to  the  mine,  that  other  mines,  which  by 
reason  of  their  depth  cannot  be  worked  on  a 
profit  (or  themineral  beneath  maybe  from  other 
causes  inaccessible),  are  now  likely  to  be  re- 
sumed, and,  in  fact,  a new  depth  of  metallic 
riches  opened  up  by  degrees.  The  cost  of  the 
working  of  the  engine  for  coal  for  24  hours 
is  2s.  6d.;  for  oil,  tallow,  &c.  Is.;  and  for 
two  engine  men,  5s. — total  8s.  6d.  We  hope 
Dr.  Spurgin  will  send  a model  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

In  removing  some  plaster  from  the  interior 
of  Penally  church,  near  Tenby,  a star-shaped 
pattern  was  found  to  have  been  painted  on  the 
walls,  with  figures  in  ring-mail  armour,  appa- 
rently of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
Two  pieces  of  an  ancient  stone  cross  have  also 

been  discovered. A new  gas  company 

in  course  of  formation  at  Newport,  in 
Wales,  have  resolved  to  charge  a maximum 
price  not  to  exceed  4s.,  in  place  of  the  6s. 
charged  by  the  old  company  though  coal  is  to 
be  had  from  the  pit  close  at  hand  at  a very 

moderate  cost. So  great  is  the  demand  for 

dwelling-houses  at  St.  Helen’s,  says  the  Liver- 
pool Times,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
build  them  fast  enough,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a glass,  chemical,  alkali,  copper,  or  other  work 
where  great  and  extensive  alterations  and  en- 
largements are  not  in  progress  or  already 

made. The  Albion  states  that  a Patent  Law 

Reform  Association  is  about  to  be  formed  in 
Liverpool  to  support  the  movement  in  the 
metropolis  against  the  existing  law. So  in- 

dignant are  many  of  the  Sheffield  people  at 
the  alleged  deterioration  of  quality  in  the  gas 
supplied  to  them,  that  they  propose  to  manu- 
facture it  for  themselves  in  future.  Some  logi- 
cians, we  perceive,  who  still  regard  the  demon- 
strated fact  that  prices  have  been,  and,  in  many 
cases, still  are,  far  too  high,  as  a mere  hypothesis, 
most  inconsistently  argue  that  such  prices  are 
not  charged  in  order  “ to  enhance  the  divi- 
dends of  the  shareholders,  seeing  [through  the 
clear  spectacles  of  The  Builder]  that  that 
course,  when  adopted,  fails  to  attain  the  object 
sought,”  but  that  it  is  in  order  to  remunerate 
them  for  leakage  ! We  should  have  thought 
that  the  way  to  enhance  the  dividends  would 
have  been  the  best  way  to  attain  such  an  ob- 
ject, but  we  fear  that  too  many  companies  have 
really  acted  on  the  absurd  hypothesis  that 
screwing  at  the  spigot  would  best  compensate 
for  leakage  at  the  bunghole. The  North- 

ampton Gas  Company  have  resolved  to  reduce 
the  price  of  their  gas  to  5s.  a thousand  cubic 
feet,  with  10  per  cent,  discount  to  annual  con- 
sumers of  250,000  feet  and  upwards.  The 
local  Herald  complains  much  of  deficient 
quantity,  and  urges  an  increased  supply,  which 
the  company  may  depend  on  it  will  henceforth 

be  more  requisite  than  ever. The  baths 

and  washhouses  recently  erected  by  Sir 
B.  Ileywood,  at  Miles  Platting,  at  a cost 
of  2,500 1.,  already  nearly  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses, and  a full  return  for  the  capital  is 

of  course  anticipated. The  Salford  Council 

are  about  to  sewer  and  drain,  level,  flag,  and 
pave,  a number  of  the  newer  streets  of  the 
town,  such  as  Walker,  Chadwick,  Prescott, 

and  Crowder  Streets. Blackpool  is  about  to 

be  lighted  with  gas.  The  Vegetable  Oil  Gas 
Company,  Vauxhall,  London,  have  undertaken 
to  supply  the  town  for  five  years,  at  their  own 
risk.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  “ vegetable  oil” 
companies  will  be  more  successful  than  whale 
and  other  “ animal  oil  ” companies  were.  The 
material,  however  much  better  adapted  to  gas 
lighting,  we  should  fear,  will,  in  course  of 
time,  be  too  limited  in  quantity,  as  well  as 

increased  in  price. It  is  proposed  to  enlarge 

the  parish  Church  of  Bradford,  which  is  now 
far  too  limited  for  the  requirements  of  the 

parishioners. A mechanics’  institution  is  in 

course  of  establishment  at  Ossett. Notice 


has  been  given  of  an  intention  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  powers  to  supply  Stockton, 
Middlesbrough,  Yarm,  &c.,  with  water,  and  to 
unite  for  this  purpose  with  the  Darlington  Gas 
and  Water  Company.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
pipes  shall  be  laid  by  the  side  of  the  Darling- 
ton, Stockton,  and  Middlesbrough  Railway — 
an  economical  plan,  suggested  by  the  Gateshead 
Observer. The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  pre- 

sented 500/.  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
dormitory  of  the  ancient  monastery  attached  to 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  also  granted  1,000/.  for  the  same 
purpose,  in  addition  to  nearly  an  equal  sum 
already  expended  on  the  fabric.  This  building 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  room  in  the  king- 
dom, except  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent intended  to  fit  it  up  as  a library,  or  as  a 
library  and  museum. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  architects  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great 
Queen-street,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society;  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke  in  the  chair. 

In  his  opening  address,  the  chairman  said 
that  they  were  assembled  together  upon  an 
occasion  of  great  interest,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  deeply  affected  the  character, 
and  honour  and  welfare  of  their  profession.  In 
forming  this  society,  they  were  about  to  per- 
form a duty  which  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  too  long  delayed.  It  was  a duty  incum- 
bent upon  them  not  only  as  members  of  a large 
and  honourable  profession,  but  as  Christian 
men.  A doubt  had  been  expressed  as  to  how 
far  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  profession  wa9 
such  as  to  render  necessary  or  justifiable  the 
establishment  of  this  society.  It  had  been 
argued  that  there  were  already  two  funds,  viz., 
the  Artists’  Fund  and  the  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Society,  which  afforded  relief  to 
necessitous  architects  ; and  there  was  also  the 
“Jerningham  Fund,”  which  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  this  profession.  This, 
doubt  he  considered  of  such  vital  importancet 
that  it  might  be  said  to  involve  the  whole  spiri 
of  the  question  which  they  were  met  to  discuss- 
He  (Mr.  Smirke)  would  briefly  state  the  motives 
which  had  influenced  himself  and  those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  establishment  of  this 
society.  The  Artists’  Fund  came  into  exist- 
ence in  the  year  1810,  and  the  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Society  in  1814.  Since  these 
periods  the  number  of  architects  had  greatly 
increased  in  this  country,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  have  additional 
means  of  affording  relief  in  case  of  need.  In 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  previous  to  the  year 
1812,  there  were  only  six  practising  architects. 
In  1846  this  number  had  increased  to  thirty- 
seven.  In  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1812,  there 
was  only  one  architect,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  were  twenty  practising  in  that  town.  In 
Liverpool,  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  the  architects  numbered  nine  or  ten, 
and  there  were  now  75  or  80.  In  Manches- 
ter, in  the  year  1808,  there  was  one  architect, 
and  there  were  now  34.  In  the  town  of  Leeds 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
there  were  two  or  three,  and  as  late  as  1845 
there  were  only  four  or  five ; but  the  number 
had  now  increased  to  twelve.  In  the  city  of 
Exeter,  previously  to  1846,  there  was  not  one 
practising  architect,  and  there  were  at  the 
present  moment  six  or  seven.  The  same  prin- 
ciple of  calculation  will  apply  to  almost  every 
provincial  town  in  England.  In  London,  it 
would  appear  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  there  were  only  ten  or  twelve  archi- 
tects. In  the  directory  for  1812  the  number  had 
increased  to  twenty-three;  and  in  the  year  1850 
there  were  no  less  than  750  practising  architects. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  a 
similar  increase  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
fine  arts.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt 
sure  that  the  meeting  would  concur  with  him 
in  this  position,  viz.,  that  if  the  two  societies 
that  existed  were  only  just  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  profession  in  former  years, 
they  must  necessarily  now  be  entirely  insuffi- 
cient ; or  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  funds  of  these 
societies  are  sufficient  for  all  their  present 
wants,  then  it  must  follow  that  their  means 
formerly  have  been  extravagantly  too  much, 
and  quite  disproportioned  to  their  object. 
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There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  the 
case  : he  need  only  appeal  to  those  present 
who  assisted  in  dispensing  the  funds  of  these 
societies,  whether  they  were  not  perpetually 
receiving  applications  that  they  could  not  en- 
tertain for  want  of  funds.  To  meet  this  state 
of  things  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society 
had  been  projected,  and  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  their  endeavours  had  met  with  signal  suc- 
cess : almost  every  eminent  member  of  the 
profession  had  joined  them,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  now  about  to 
enter  upon  a long  career  of  public  usefulness. 
It  was  upon  the  exertions  of  the  profession 
that  their  undertaking  must  rely  for  permanent 
prosperity,  but  he  thought  they  were  justified 
in  looking  for  encouragement  and  patronage 
from  amateurs  of  eminence,  many  of  whom 
are  deeply  versed  in  the  theory  and  history  of 
the  art,  and  he  thought  that  the  pleasure  they 
derived  from  the  study  of  architecture  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  a consciousness  of 
having  shown  a sympathy  for  the  architect. 
Whether  the  society  met  with  encouragement 
or  not,  of  one  thing  he  was  quite  sure,  that 
God  would  help  those  who  help  themselves, 
and  upon  this  divine  assistance  he  confidently 
relied.  The  speaker  then  proposed  a resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
society  would  conduce  to  the  honour  and  well- 
being of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Cockerell  seconded  the  motion,  stating 
that  he  was  originally  one  of  those  who 
doubted  the  necessity  of  establishing  this  so- 
ciety, but  he  had  now  become  a convert  to  it. 
— The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Tite,  the  treasurer,  stated  that  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  had  interested  themselves  in 
the  formation  of  the  society  had  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation.  The  sum  collected  to 
the  present  time  amounted  to  400/.  and 
amongst  the  subscribers  there  were  no  less  than 
140  annual.  Mr.  Tite  concluded  a brief  state- 
ment as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  society  by  proposing  the  adoption  of  a 
series  of  rules  for  its  government. 

Mr.  Mocatta  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  French,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  H.  Roberts 
were  elected  auditors. 

Mr.  Mair  was  honourably  mentioned  as  the 
originator  of  the  Institution. 


NORTH  SURREY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
AT  ANERLEY. 

The  industrial  school  for  the  pauper  chil- 
dren of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  and  of 
the  several  parishes  comprised  in  the  Croydon, 
Kingston,  Lewisham,  Richmond,  and  Wands- 
worth and  Clapham  Unions,  erected  on  fifty 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Anerley  station  of 
the  Croydon  and  Epsom  Railway,  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Lee,  architect,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  600  children,  at  a cost  of  15,000/., 
were  opened  last  week.  The  land  cost  3,300/. 

The  buildings  comprise  three  large  school 
and  class-rooms,  with  apartments  for  two 
schoolmasters,  two  schoolmistresses,  and  for 
infant  schoolmaster  and  mistress ; also  for 
trademasters,  steward,  matron,  other  officers, 
and  domestics,  with  dining-room  (capable  of 
containing  600  children),  chapel,  chaplain’s 
room  (for  examining  and  instructing  the  chil- 
dren), board-room,  work  and  store-rooms; 
two  receiving  wards  for  the  retention  of  chil- 
dren for  twenty-four  hours  (or  until  examined 
by  the  medical  officer),  with  baths,  washing- 
rooms,  and  rooms  adjoining  for  the  baking, 
and  deposit  of  the  children’s  own  clothes ; 
also,  two  kitchens,  bakery,  six  lavatories,  and 
two  plunging  and  other  baths.  Upstairs,  there 
are  fourteen  dormitories,  with  lavatories  and 
conveniences  adjoining  each ; also  a bedroom 
for  an  officer  or  servant,  so  that  no  dormitory 
is  left  without  proper  superintendence.  The 
laundry  is  a detached  building,  having  accom- 
modation for  forty  girls  to  wash,  with  ironing, 
mangling,  and  mending-rooms;  drying-room, 
' with  drying  and  airing  closet : adjoining  these 
| are  rooms  for  re-making,  washing,  and  dry- 
! ing  beds.  The  infirmary  is  an  isolated 
building,  containing  seven  wards,  with  two 
day  and  night  rooms  for  nurses,  kitchen, 
surgery,  two  bath-rooms,  washhouse,  and 
I laundry.  The  buildings  are  warmed  through- 
| out  by  a hot-water  apparatus,  placed  in  the 
centre  under  the  dining-room,  from  which 


cast-iron  pipes  are  fixed  in  large  air  flues, 
for  the  circulation  of  hot  water  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  buildings. 
From  these  air  flues  vertical  flues  are  formed 
in  the  walls,  to  convey  the  warmed  air  into  the 
various  rooms  and  dormitories.  Ventilation 
is  effected  by  the  vitiated  air  being  conveyed 
through  vertical  flues  from  the  various  rooms, 
&c.,  into  a continuous  chamber  formed  in  the 
roofs,  communicating  with  a shaft  120  feet 
high.  The  smoke  from  the  hot  water  ap- 
paratus, kitchen  fire,  and  cooking  boilers, 
entering  the  shaft,  forms  the  motive  power  for 
ventilation.  There  are  extensive  enclosed  play- 
grounds for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  with 
large  sheds  in  each  for  use  in  wet  weather ; 
also  distinct  airing-grounds  for  invalid  boys 
and  girls,  likewise  a pleasure  garden  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  girls.  The  farm-buildings, 
which  are  erected  at  a short  distance  from  the 
main  buildings,  comprise  a bailiff’s  house, 
washhouse,  dairy,  cowhouse  for  12  cows,  root- 
house,  barn,  hayhouse,  tool  and  implement 
houses ; stable,  cart,  chaise,  and  slaughter 
houses;  piggeries  and  henhouses.  The  cow- 
house and  dairy  are  separated  from  the  other 
buildings  for  teaching  the  girls  dairy  work. 
Adjoining  the  farm-buildings  gasworks  are 
being  erected,  where  gas  will  be  manufactured 
for  lighting  the  whole  of  the  buildings.  About 
seven  acres  of  the  ground  are  laid  out  as  kitchen 
garden,  for  teaching  boys  gardening,  and  the 
rest  of  the  land  is  to  be  cultivated  by  the  boys 
entirely.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a 
separate  chapel,  estimated  to  cost  1,800/. 


THE  NEW  FLOUR  MILL,  UPPER 
THAMES-STREET,  LONDON. 

In  a recent  article  we  mentioned,  with 
regret  as  to  the  position  of  its  enormous 
chimney-shaft,  the  building  recently  erected 
in  Thames-street  for  a flour  mill.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  private  buildings  in  the  city  of 
London.  We  now  give  further  particulars  ; 
for,  as  a construction,  it  is  very  interesting. 
The  length  of  the  building  (external)  is 
227  feet  10  inches;  the  width  at  the  north 
end,  in  Thames-6treet,  62  feet ; the  width  at 
the  south  end,  or  river  front,  48  feet  10  inches. 
The  external  walls  are  4 feet  8 inches  thick 
in  the  basement  above  the  footings;  the  foot- 
ings are  seven  courses  high,  each  course  pro- 
jecting 2^:  inches  in  regular  steps,  making  the 
bottom  course  about  7 feet  4 inches  wide. 
The  river  front  (or  south  wall)  is  still  thicker, 
being  6 feet  9 inches  in  the  basement;  and  the 
bottom  course  of  footing  is  10  feet.  The  south 
front  and  flank  wall  next  Puddle-dock  is  built 
of  stone  in  the  basement. 

The  whole  area  of  the  building  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  depth  of  15  feet,  and  filled  in 
with  concrete  composed  of  Thames  ballast  and 
Portland  cement  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts 
of  ballast  to  one  part  of  Portland  cement.  The 
area  thus  concreted  is  238  feet  long,  72  feet 
wide,  and  15  feet  thick,  containing  about 
9,520  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 

The  walls  of  the  building  are  90  feet  high, 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet : they  are  3 feet 
2 inches  thick  in  the  sixth  story,  and  2 feet 
9 inches  thick  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
stories,  and  are  finished  at  top  with  a fascia 
and  cornice  formed  wholly  in  brickwork. 

The  chimney-shaft  is  70  feet  high  above  the 
parapet  of  the  building,  12  feet  4 inches  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  and  8 feet  diameter  at  the 
top.  The  cove  and  neck  moulding  at  the 
top  is  of  cut  bricks  rubbed  to  a mould,  the  cap 
projecting  2 feet  beyond  the  diameter  of  the 
chimney-shaft,  making  the  diameter  of  the  top 
12  feet,  being  within  4 inches  of  the  diameter  at 
the  base. 

The  building  is  eight  stories  high,  including 
the  ground  story,  and  contains  seven  floors  of 
wrought-iron  joists,  6 inches  deep,  drawn  by 
an  engine  to  the  required  shape  : these  joists  are 
supported  by  sockets  in  the  cast-iron,  girders  : 
the  cast-iron  girders  are  supported  by  hollow 
cast-iron  columns  which  fit  one  on  the  other,  the 
ends  being  turned  true  in  lathe,  the  top  of  one 
column  fitting  the  socket  at  the  base  of  the  co- 
lumn above.  There  are  61  cast-iron  columns  in 
ground-floor,  14  inches  diameter;  61  on  the 
second  story,  12  inches  diameter;  61  on  the 
third  story,  10  inches  diameter;  61  on  the 
fourth  story,  9 inches  diameter;  6 1 on  the  fifth 
story,  7 inches  diameter;  6l  on  the  sixth 
story,  6 inches  diameter;  61  on  the  seventh 


story,  5 inches  diameter;  in  the  whole  427. 
These  columns  support  567  cast-iron  girders, 
each  weighing  11  cwt.  The  floors  are  of 
Rock-hill  stone,  laid  on  the  wrought-iron 
joists. 

The  contractor  (there  is  no  architect)  is  Mr. 
James  Ponsford.  The  superintendent  of  the 
works,  James  Dunsford.  The  engineers  and 
founders  are  Messrs.  Swane  and  Bovel. 


£ifti0miauea. 

Railway  Jottings. — The  sale  of  mate- 
rials at  the  Britannia  Bridge  came  off  last 
week.  The  proceeds  have  been  estimated  at 
about  12,000/.  Every  thing  went  off  but  two 
iron  pontoons  and  some  capstans.  The  hy- 
draulic presses  have  been  purchased  by  their 
makers,  the  Bank-quay  Foundry  Company, 
Warrington,  for  the  purpose  of  display  at  the 

International  Exhibition. The  London  and 

North-Western  contract  for  extra  carriages  for 
the  Exhibition  was  let  on  Saturday  last.  The 
directors  had  before  them  tenders  from  seven 
carriage-builders,  and  accepted  that  of  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Salting,  near  Ringborn,  which  was 
25  per  cent,  lower  than  the  highest,  and  about 
5 per  cent,  lower  than  the  next  lowest.  The 
price  given  for  a carriage  holding  forty  persons 
is  perhaps  the  lowest  ever  submitted  to,  and  is 

understood  to  be  154/.  per  carriage. The 

railway  authorities  have  agreed  to  forward 
articles  for  the  Exhibition  at  half  the  usual 
charges,  under  certain  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions. To  encourage  the  provincial  artisans’ 
“ subscription  clubs  ” for  excursions  to  and 
from  the  Exhibition,  they  have  also  agreed  to 
charge  single  fare  as  by  Parliamentary  trains, 
with  a further  per  centage  of  abatement  for 
distances  beyond  100  miles — the  ticket  to  hold 
good  for  six  days,  and  the  trains  to  begin 
running  only  on  reduction  of  the  charge  for 
admittance  to  the  Exhibition  to  one  shilling, 
and  not  before  the  1st  of  July.  In  fact,  the 
advantages  held  out  to  ordinary  excur- 
sionists last  autumn  (we  may  humbly  say 
at  our  recommendation  in  the  first  place, 
seconded  by  the  Times  and  other  influential 
authorities),  were  in  many  cases  considerably 
greater  : e.g.  to  and  from  Bristol  for  about  6s. 
We  understand,  moreover,  that  the  South- 
ampton artisans  have  engaged  trains  for  them- 
selves, which  will  only  cost  some  Is.  or  Is.  6d. 
for  each  individual.  The  companies  must 

reconsider  their  resolution. “ We  see  with 

interest,”  says  the  Athenceum , “that  the  excur- 
sion system — which  we  have  already  followed 
into  many  of  its  issues — grows  apace — moves 
in  expanding  circles — and  expatiates  over  a 
daily  widening  field.  France  and  the  Rhine 
are  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  last 
move  with  this  great  agency.  A number  of 
spirited  Americans  propose  to  establish  a series 
of  cheap  trips  across  the  Atlantic ! The 
American  projectors  calculate  that  a hundred 
passengers,  with  first-class  fare  and  accommo- 
dation, will  pay  at  60  dollars  for  the  trip  and 
return — 100  dollars  (instead  of  100  pounds) 
for  the  entire  journey,  and  six  weeks’  resi- 
dence in  England.  The  first  experiment  of 
the  new  project  will  probably  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  into  our  streets  during  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  the  world’s  produce.” 

Bedfordshire  Archeological  So- 
ciety.— A meeting  of  the  members  was 
held  at  the  society’s  room,  in  Bedford,  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week,  the  Rev.  J.  Taddy  in  the 
chair,  when  several  gentlemen  were  elected 
members,  and  the  resident  secretary,  on  the 
ground  of  too  frequent  absence  from  Bedford, 
resigned  his  office.  A copy  of  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham’s  work  on  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chappl  at 
Westminster  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  John 
Mindham.  It  was  decided  that  copies  of 
The  Builder  and  the  Ecclesiologist  should 
be  taken  for  the  use  of  members.  Office 
bearers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Some  coins,  &c.,  were  afterwards  presented. 

The  Whittington  Club  Decorations. 
— We  are  asked  to  say  that  although  about 
400/.  were  spent  upon  the  room,  as  we  stated, 
the  repairs  absorbed  more  than  half  the  above 
sum,  and  that  about  150/.  was  the  total  sum 
applicable  for  the  painting.  The  figures  on 
the  pendentives  are  to  be  altered.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  our  remarks  were  received, 
as  they  were  made,  with  good  feeling. 
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Proposed  New  Church  in  Glasgow. 
— A church  is  to  be  built  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Porter,  on  the  lands  which  formed  part  of  the 
old  orchard  at  Willowbank,  on  the  south  side 
of  Sauchiehall-road,  and  which  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.  The 
style  of  architecture  chosen  is  Gothic,  with  a 
spire  shooting  up  some  180  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  church  is  calculated  to  contain 
from  600  to  700  sitters  : galleries,  common  in 
Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  are  dispensed 
with  ; and  the  interior  will  be  fitted  up  with 
stone  pillars,  ashlar  walls,  clerestory  windows, 
and  an  oaken  roof.  The  pulpit  will  be  con- 
structed of  carved  stone.  In  connection  with 
the  church  there  is  to  be  a large  school-room, 
with  the  usual  accommodations  of  vestry, 
deacons’  room,  and  dwelling-house  for  church- 
officer.  The  plans  are  by  Mr.  Emmett,  archi- 
tect. The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  10,000/. 

“Burglars  defied:  Locks:  Tele- 
graphs.”— Under  this  title,  the  Bradford 
Observer,  one  only  of  a host  who  have  been 
ringing  timeous  alarums  on  our  bells  and  bell- 
turrets,  6ays,  “The  Builder  asks,  could  not 
bell-wires,  or  other  apparatus  connected  with 
bells,  be  secretly  attached  to  lockwork  or 
doors,  so  as  at  once  to  give  warning  on  the 
slightest  attempt  to  pick  the  lock  or  move  a 
bolt?  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of 
what  is  here  suggested,  and  apropos  of  the 
subject,  we  are  reminded  of  an  “electric  indi- 
cator,’ the  operation  of  which  is  characterised 
by  all  the  astonishing  features  of  the  miraculous 
telegraph.  Secret  wires  are  laid  with  well  con- 
tinued, though  simple  communications,  with 
all  the  doors  and  windows  of  a dwelling-house, 
outhouse,  stables,  &c.,  the  modus  operandi  of 
which  is,  that  the  instant  any  door,  window, 
&c.,  is  ever  so  stealthily  opened,  an  electric 
circuit  is  completed,  and  the  indicator  (a  bell 
under  lock  and  key)  in  the  master’s  room  is 
instantaneously  rung.”  Even  the  police  have 
been  taking  personal  precautions  based  on  the 
principle  suggested.  The  chief  superintendent 
of  the  Liverpool  police  has  had  fitted  up  in  his 
house  an  alarum  on  the  attic  fioor,  with  a 
weight  falling  the  whole  depth  of  the  house  [a 
few  wheels  would  have  obviated  the  necessity 
for  so  great  a fall],  and  communications  made 
with  every  door  and  window,  so  that  the 
moment  any  of  them  are  opened,  after  the 
apparatus  is  fixed  for  the  night,  the  alarum  is 
set  in  motion  and  a thundering  and  con- 
tinuous noise  excited.  This  is  precisely  what 
was  intended  in  our  first  suggestion.  A Liver- 
pool contemporary,  in  noticing  it,  gives 
another  “ nut  for  thieves  to  crack.”  It  is 
“ even  more  simple  and  less  expensive,”  says 
the  writer,  “than  the  one  we  have  already 
described,  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
‘ cracker  ’ of  card-board,  about  the  size  of  an 
envelope,  and  to  be  called  ‘ the  anti-burglar.’ 
To  each  end  is  attached  a loop,  by  which  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  door  and  door- 
frame, or  with  the  window,  on  small  hooks,  so 
that  when  either  is  opened  the  cracker  is 
severed  and  a loud  report  takes  place.  The 
burglar  would  either  imagine  himself  fired  at 
or  would  be  scared  away  by  the  alarm,  which 
would  wake  a very  sound  sleeper.” 

The  Metropolitan  Parishes  and  the 
Sewers  Commission. — An  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  delegates  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in 
Marylebone  Court-house,  when  it  was  resolved 
“That  a committee  be  appointed  to  confer 
together  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  lay- 
ing before  the  representatives  of  the  metropo- 
litan parishes  a plan  for  controlling  the  local 
expenditure  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  in 
reference  to  the  administration  of  sewers.” 
Glass. — Water-pipes  of  glass  appear  to  be 
getting  into  use  in  America.  Mr.  W.  T.  De 
Golyer,  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.  has  a patent  for 
making  tubes  of  such  a form  as  to  couple 
different  lengths  together,  and  form  glass 
conductors  for  water,  of  any  length.  About 
1,000  rods  of  glass  pipes,  of  different  diame- 
ters, have  already  been  laid  down ; and  Mr.  J. 
Matthews,  of  this  city,  has  tested  the  strength 
of  a pipe  lj  inch  in  diameter,  made  at  the 
Albany  Glass  Works,  and  found  it  capable  of 
standing  a pressure  of  200  lbs.  to  the  square 
”ch,  or  a column  of  water  459  feet  high.  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Hastings,  a few  miles  out  of  the 
city,  ha9  connected  these  glass  tubes  with  a 
hydraulic  ram,  to  stand  a pressure  of  80  feet 
high.  After  the  joints  were  cemented  only 
lour  days,  the  water  was  let  on,  and  the  joints 


were  found  perfectly  tight. A Wigan  paper 

states  that  the  Newton  Crown-glass  Works 
are  to  be  once  more  put  into  active  operation, 
with  a great  number  of  hands,  by  a Mr.  Stock, 

of  Liverpool. The  Treasury  have  issued  a 

special  order  deciding  the  duty  to  be  charged 
on  foreign  glass  apparatus  for  chemical  pur- 
poses on  importation ; such  articles  as  rough 
ground  stoppers,  caps,  and  punty  marks,  not 
to  be  deemed  a cutting  within  the  meaning  of 
the  rates  in  the  Act  8 & 9 Viet.  c.  90;  but  to 
be  subject  to  the  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.  only  as 
white  flint  glass  goods,  not  cut,  engraved,  or 
otherwise  ornamented. 

Art  and  Science  at  the  Mansion- 
house.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  intend  to 
give,  during  the  Great  Exhibition  in  the  en- 
suing year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  entertain- 
ments at  the  Mansion-house,  several  evening 
conversazioni,  to  which  will  be  invited,  not 
only  the  notable  men  of  our  own  country,  but 
all  foreigners  of  distinction  who  may  then  be 
in  London.  This  liberal  project  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  will  not 
only  give  a new  feature  to  civic  hospitality,  but 
will  accomplish  the  desirable  object  of  intro- 
ducing to  each  other  persons  of  eminence 
of  all  nations  who  might  otherwise  remain 
without  the  advantage  of  such  knowledge. 
The  late  Lord  Mayor  entertained  every  class 
of  men  but  those  distinguished  in  art,  science, 
or  literature,  through  want  of  sense  in  those 
who  arranged  his  parties.  The  present  Lord 
Mayor  appears  to  have  a juster  appreciation 
of  those  who  mould,  improve,  and  delight 
the  world.  He  seems  to  be  on  a right  tack, 
and  we  advise  him  to  be  his  own  steers- 
man. He  has  a fine  opportunity  to  ennoble 
the  name  of  Musgrove. 

Rf.-Assessment  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Luke,  Chelsea. — In  The  Builder  of 
August  31,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  reference  is  made  to  the  intention  of 
the  board  of  guardians  of  Chelsea  to  re-assess 
their  parish  by  a paid  surveyor.  Considerable 
opposition  to  this  has  been  offered  by  some 
of  the  parishioners  in  vestry  as  well  as  by 
several  of  the  guardians.  On  Wednesday  last, 
however,  an  order  from  the  Poor-Law  Board 
to  revalue  the  parish  was  read,  which  directs 
“ that  a survey  shall  be  made  and  taken  of  the 
messuages,  lands,  and  other  hereditaments 
liable  to  the  poor-rates  in  the  said  parish  of 
St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  and  that  a valuation  shall 
be  made  of  the  said  messuages,  lands,  and 
other  hereditaments,  according  to  their  annual 
value  j”  and  directs  the  said  guardians  to 
appoint  one  or  more  fit  person  or  persons  to 
make  and  take  such  survey  and  valuation.  It 
was  afterwards  agreed  that  the  intention  of  re- 
valuing the  parish  should  be  advertised. 

Strike  and  Intimidation.  — Messrs. 
Fox  and  Henderson,  as  contractors  for  the 
works  of  the  Exhibition  Building  in  Hyde 
Park,  have  had  up,  before  the  police  magi- 
state  at  Marlborough-street,  one  of  the  gla- 
ziers employed  by  them,  for  threatening  to 
make  the  firm  “repent”  having  refused  to 
give  him  an  audience  at  the  head  of  fifty  fel- 
low workmen,  who  had  previously  struck  work 
along  with  him.  The  defendant  produced 
some  of  these  to  prove  that  he  had  only  said 
Mr.  Fox  might  repent  it.  A correspondent 
informs  us  that  the  men  were  working  at  the 
Exhibition  for  4s.  per  day,  and  did  not  com- 
plain. They  had  a document  read  to  them 
on  Friday,  requiring  them  to  put  in  5S  panes 
of  glass,  or  upwards  of  200  feet  of  glass  for  a 
day’s  work,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  4s. 
It  being  considered  impossible  to  execute  the 
quantity  in  a workman-like  manner,  and  the 
firm  not  altering  their  proposals,  the  men 
thought  proper  to  decline  them.  No  man,  he 
continues,  can  put  in  more  than  35  to  40 
panes  per  day,  consequently  his  wages  would 
be  reduced  to  about  15s.  per  week. 

Exhibition  of  Inventions  at  Society 
of  Arts. — The  inventions  of  the  past  year, 
now  being  exhibited  at  the  house  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  merit  the  special 
notice  of  our  readers.  They  comprise  many 
new  patents  and  registered  and  other  inven- 
tions of  interest  to  the  building  trades,  sanitary 
improvers,  and  others.  Amongst  them  are 
chimney  tubes,  the  globe  windguard,  smoke 
conductor,  filters,  baths,  gas  meters,  the  tor- 
sional door-spring,  handles  and  fastenings  of 
doors,  traps  and  grids,  veneering  machine. 
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hollow  brickwork,  &c.  &c.  By  the  way,  it  is 
rather  too  late  to  patent  the  principle  of  hollow 
brickwork  now,  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of 
new  or  peculiar  forms  of  hollow  bricks.  In 
engineering  and  other  mechanical  departments 
of  course  there  is  also  a fair  proportion  of 
novelties.  Amongst  these  we  perceived  the 
yielding  breakwater,  already  noticed  in  The 
Builder,  and  a flexible  lighthouse. 

TiieBrokenGirderBridge  at  Joiner- 
street. — Sir  John  Rennie  and  Mr.  Brunei 
have  made  a report,  read  at  a general  meeting 
of  the  Southwark  Pavement  Commissioners,  in 
which  they  give  it  as  their  “joint  and  decided 
opinion  that  the  bridge  as  constructed  was  in- 
sufficient, and  ought  not  to  be  replaced  by  one  of 
similar  construction.”  Mr.  Barlow,  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company’s  engineer,  has  since 
sent  a note  to  The  Times,  in  which  he  says : — 
“ I entirely  differ  from  the  conclusions  at 
which  these  gentlemen  have  arrived,  as  I do 
not  consider  the  principle  of  the  bridge  either 
incorrect  or  objectionable ; and  I trust,  in 
justice  to  the  patentee,  Mr.  Warren,  that  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  insert  this  letter.” 
Events,  it  will  be  seen,  have  fully  justified  all 
our  statements  as  to  this  matter. 

Thoroughfare  from  Tiiames-street 
to  the  Docks. — I take  the  liberty  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  old  house 
built  up  against  the  interesting  remnant  of  old 
London-wall,  in  Trinity-square,  Tower-hill,  is 
now  in  course  of  pulling  down  for  rebuilding. 
This  is  a house  which  projects  into  George- 
street,  by  the  bar,  and  forms  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  long-desired  opening  of  a 
thoroughfare  through  this  street  from  Thames- 
street  to  the  Docks.  Both  on  antiquarian  and 
utilitarian  grounds  I think  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  put  a stop  to 
the  rebuilding.  The  house  abuts  upon  a 
piece  of  government  ground  which  would  be 
commercially  improved  in  value  by  its  re- 
moval. Could  they  be  stimulated  to  purchase 
it  ? — A.  Z. 

Public  Conveniences. — A memorial  has 
been  sent  by  a number  of  influential  gentlemen 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  urging  them 
to  state  whether  they  intend,  under  the  Act 
11  and  12  Viet.  c.  112,  to  provide  public  con- 
veniences previous  to  the  crowding  of  the 
metropolis  in  May  next,  when  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  will  open. 

Electro-Telegraphic. — Having  already 
noticed  Mr.  Bakewell’s  claim  to  the  copying 
telegraph  lately  exhibited  by  him,  we  think  it 
but  justice  to  Mr.  Bain,  the  inventor  of  a tele- 
graph already  at  work  in  America,  to  state, 
that  in  a letter  to  the  Times  he  lays  claim  to 
the  same  invention,  as  its  true  originator, 
having  patented  essentially  the  same  principle 
so  long  back  as  1843,  under  the  name  of  the 
electro- chemical  telegraph  ; and  he  states  that 
it  is  this  very  instrument  that  now  transmits 
intelligence  over  upwards  of  3,000  miles  in  the 
United  States. 

Another  Great  Fire  in  America. — 
Upwards  of  one-half  of  the  city  of  Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick,  has  been  lately  burnt,  in- 
cluding a large  portion  of  its  best  buildings, 
hotels,  Exchange,  and  places  of  business,  with 
a spacious  Wesleyan  church  and  parsonage. 
The  fire  was  still  burning  when  the  news  was 
despatched. 

Ballooning  in  America.  — The  steam 
and  railway  Alexanders  having  now  realised 
their  dominion  over  land  and  sea,  are  deter- 
minedly seeking  a new  world  to  conquer  in 
the  clouds.  Not  only  are  bold  attempts  now 
being  made  in  various  parts  of  Europe  to 
realise  this  last  grand  object — even  in  lagging 
Spain,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  its  more  eager  and 
ambitious  confrere,  France,  and  amongst  our- 
selves,— but  also  in  America,  where  a Captain 
Taggart  lately  ascended  from  Jersey  City  in  a 
balloon  with  revolving  fans  and  steering  appa- 
ratus. “The  captain,”  says  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  “confidently  asserts  his 
ability  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  Europe  in  three 
days.”  We  shall  be  on  the  look-out  for  Cap- 
tain Taggart.  According  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  however,  he  could  not  resist  taking  a 
dip  into  the  Morris  Canal  by  the  way,  and  so 
determined  was  the  self-guiding  principle  of 
bis  balloon  that  it  unshipped  him,  and  went 
ahead  of  its  own  accord,  “ on  a bee-line  for 
Boston.” 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“F.  K.” — The  span  of  the  Mcnai  Bridge  is  5S0  feet;  the 
span  of  Ilnngerford  Bridge  67-1  feet. 

“T.  R."  (may  repair  his  chimney  guard  without  fear), 
“ J.  L-i”  “ H.  B.,”  “Southwark,”  “ C.  H.  S.,”  “E.  T. 
B.”  (shall  be  mentioned),  “ An  American,”  “ E.  F.”  (the 
cause  is  condensation  : good  ventilation  would  reduce  it), 
“ G.  \V.,”  “Old  Lady,"  “.T.  L.,”  Lillo  (glad  to 

hear  from  him),  “J.  B.  R.,”'  “J.  W.  P.,”  “ W.  II.  C., 
T.  M.,  and  J.  R.,"  “ J.  J.  H.”  “Dr.  S.”  (if  our  cor- 
respondent saw  the  statement  in  Tiie  Builder  he  would 
find  it  correct).  “F.  A.”  (we  are  unable  to  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  advertisers),  “AV.  S.,”  “ C.  D.  Y.  and  Co.,” 
“ Onijex"  “ J.  L.,”  “IT.  T.  B.”  (the  paper  shall  appear, 
with  a few  trilling  omissions),  “ Mr.  G.,”  “ F.  C.,” 
“C.  C.”  (not.  in  our  line),  “ J.  B.  W “B.  W.” 
“J.S.,”  “W.  J.D.,”  “ AV.  M." 

“ Books  nml  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  adeer/isements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  :”  all  other  communications  should  bo  addressed 
to  tho  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


■a.BVElSTZSSIKEESS-'E'S. 

f^TEWS!  NEWS  ! ~NEWS  ! — The  best, 

c.h,e.\pcst‘  ani1  larucst  Newspaper  in  the  world.-LLOYD’S 
AN  EEM,\  LON  in  >.\'  NEAVSI’AI’ER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
tlie  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
ireepenec.  DOSttiee  free.  Ren rl  three  nnQlnm,  chmns  fn  r I.I.ilVh 


QUGGESTIONS  for  IMPROVING  the 

VALUE  of  ltAILAVAY  PROPERTY,  Ac. 

By  AVILLt  AM  KINGDOM,  Esq. 

Author  of  “ America  and  the  British  Colonies.”  “The  Peerage 
Chart.’-  “ Dictionary  of  Quotaiions,”  Ac. 

AV HITTAKER  and  Co.,  Are  Mario-lane. 


Just  published  for  1851.  price  4s.  the  41st  edition  of 

CKYRING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES, 

calculated  from  the  present  Market  Price  of  Materials  ; con- 
taining a variety  of  new  and  useful  Information,  with  copious 
Abstract  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  Ac. 

Sold  by  LONGMAN  and  CO.  Paternoster-row,  and  maybe  had 
of  all  Booksellers. 


SUBSCRIBERS  to  the  ART-JOURNAL 

are  respectfully  informed  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  Two 
Engravings  on  Steel,  from  Pictures  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  of 
ARABS  DIVIDING  SPOIL."  Engraved  by  J.  T.  Smith,  after 
Sir  AV.  Allan,  R.A. ; and  "THE  ENTHUSIAST,”  Engraved  by 
H.  Beckwith,  after  T.  Lane,  the  ART-JOURNAL.  No.  CL.,  for 
December,  contains.  "THE  BIRTH  OP  THE  ROSE,”  Engraved 
on  Steel  by  T.  AV.  Knight,  from  tl.e  Statue  by  B.  Jennings  ; and 
111  list  rat  ons  on  wood  of  "II  Penseroso,”  drawn  by  AV.  Harvey ; 
and  "The  Cattle  Garden,”  drawn  by  R.  AV.  Hulme.  The  Literary 
Contents  include.  Preparations  in  Belgium  for  the  Exhibition  of 
18',]  ; Preparations  in  Austria  for  tlie  Exhibition  of  1851  ; 
On  tlie  Applications  of  Science  to  the  Pine  and  Useful  Arts— 
Chemistry  of  Pottery—  Porcelnin,  by  Robert  Hunt  ; Picture  Sales 
of  (lie  Mouth  ; Portrait  of  Sir  John  AVatson  Gordon  : Portrait  of 
John  Hogan  ; the  National  Gallery;  obituary— Sir  AVilliam  I’il- 
kingtou.  Hart , Charles  Seliorn  ; Art  in  the  Provinces,  Nottingham, 
Glasgow.  Bultun  ; the  Carriage  Manufactory  of  Messrs.  Holmes,  of 
Derby.  Illustrated  ; the  AViutcr  Exhibition  of  Pioturcs  ; Govern- 
ment Schools  of  Design  ; the  Building  for  the  Exhibition  oflSSl  ; 
Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  the  Exhibition  of  1851— The  Time 
for  Receiving  Contributions;  Correspondence  ; Art  in  Continental 
States— Munich  ; A’isits  to  the  Manufacturing  Districts— Kotheram 
and  Sheffield  illustrated  ; tlie  Patent  Laws—  Exhibition  of  1851. 

IPublislier,  GEORGE  AMRTUE,  25,  Paternoster-low. 
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HE  PRIZE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED 

GUINEAS.— A Prize  of  100  Guineas  has  been  oflered  by  the 
Proprietors  of  the  ART-JOURNAL  for  an  ESSAY  “ On  the  best 
of  rendering  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all 
” ' " London  in  1851,  practically  useful  to  the 


.nations, to  be  held  ii 
British  Manufacturer. 

Essays,  in  competition,  must  he  sent  to  the  Office  of  tho  ART- 
JOURNAL,  49.  l'all-mall,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  June,  1851,  each 
containing  a signature,  and  accompanied  by  a sealed  letter  with 
tlie  same  signature,  which  letter  will  not  be  opened  until  the  adju- 
dication lias  been  made 

There  will  be  no  restriction  as  to  tlie  length  of  tlie  Essay  ; but  it 
will  be  advisable  not  to  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  pages  such  as  the 
ART-JOURNAL. 

The  proprie'ors  will  claim  the  right  to  publish  the  P izo  Essay  in 
the  ART  JOURNAL,  and  also  in  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  tlie 
Exhibition. 

Tlie  Prize  will  be  adjudged  on  or  before  the  10th  of  July.  The 
Adjudicators  will  lie  J.  R.  l’OUTEK,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  tlie  Board 
of  Trade;  APSLEAf  PELL  ATT,  E-q..  Manufacturer;  anil 
THOMAS  AVRIGUT,  M.A.,  F.SA_,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 


¥ FRUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 

C-  GREAT  EXHIBITION  UP  1851.— Manufacturers  generally 
e bci  a Inf  rmi  1 of  the  plan 

ing  tlie  Exhibition  of  1851.  by  several  Hundred  Wood  Engravings 
ot  the  ch<  ice.-tof  the  objects  it  will  contain.  These  will  be  printed 
“ by  hand  ” (not  by  machinery],  ami  on  line  paper. 

No  cost  whatever  will  be  incurred  by  tlie  Manufacturer ; but  it 
is  absolutely  essential  for  any  Manufacturer,  who  desires  to  secure 
admission  for  any  of  his  productions iuto  this  work,  to  make  imme- 
diate application  on  Hie  subject  to  the  Editor  of  the  ART- 
JoURNAL.  No  Engraving  will  be  suffered  to  appear  prior  to  the 
1st  of  May,  1851. 

The  Engravings  will  bo  first  published  in  extra  Parts  of  the 
ART- JOURNAL,  and  he  aft-rwards  collected  into  a volume, 
•which— beautifully  bound,  with  Views  and  Plans  of  the  Ruilding, 
Title-Page.  Contents.  Ac.— will,  it  is  presumed,  form  a permanent 
Record  of  the  Exhibition,  and  a key  to  tho  most  meritorious  Manu- 
facturers of  all  parts  of  the  world. 


rT°  ADVERTISERS.— OF  THE  ART- 

-H-  JOURNAL  for  JANUARY,  TAVENTY  THOUSAND  will 
|1  bo  printed.  Advertisers,  to  secure  insertion  in  that  Number,  must 
send  their  Advertisements  to  Mr.  CLARK,  Manager  of  tlie 
Advertising  Department,  4'J,  Pall-mall,  on  or  before  the  15th  of 
December. 


J ust  published,  price  7s.  fid. 

YDRAULIC  TABLES.  (Revised 

Edition.)  PRACTICAL  TABLES  TO  FACILITATE 
! HYDRAULIC  AND  OTHER  CALCULATIONS. 

By  NATHANIEL  BEAltDMORE. 

Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Contents  Tables  for  the  Discharge  of  AVatcr  through  Sluices 
r from  Tanks,  Reservoirs,  and  A'ertical  Pipes,  head  -02  to  250  foot— 
i over  AVcirs,  depth  "02  to  3 feet— Mean  Surface  and  Bottom  Veloci- 

i ties  of  Rivers  and  Tidal  Estuaries,  5 to  85  ) feet  per  minute—  Dis- 
:!  charge  of  Pipes  and  Culverts,  universal  Table— Arterial  Drains 

ii  and  other  Cuts,  from  13  inches  to  2S  foot  in  depth,  w ith  Bottom 
I'AVidths  from  3 to  1.200  feet— Theoretic  Head  required  for  passing 
a bends  at  various  velocities— Value  of  AVatcr  in  Horse  Power  for 
: one  foot  of  fa'l,  and  Application  to  Mills— Tables  of  Expenditure 
:of  AVatcr,  Population,  and  proportional  Drainage  Areas— Flood 
I'  Discharges,  and  Mean  dito  for  various  Rainfalls— Weight  per 
icynrd,  and  safe  Head  of  Water— Iron  Pipes— Safe  Load  of  Beams, 
lit!  to  no  inches  in  depth, with  proportional  bottom  Planches-  Tables 
1 1 of  AV  eight  of  Iron  and  other  Metals,  with  properties  of  various  mu- 
' terials— Useful  AVoights  and  Measures— Velocities— Gradients— 
A Comparative  Measures,  Feet,  and  Chains— Taldes  for  Marine  Sur- 
I'? veving — Mountain  Barometer— Equivalent  Pressures  of  Mercury 
i:  and  AVater.  Concluded  with  Tables  of  the  Areas  and  Circum- 
['ifercnce  of  Circles— Powers  and  Root) — aud  Short  Tables  of  Lo- 
r.  gv.rithms. 

The  whole  in  a clear  and  condensed  form  for  eosv  reference  by 
frpractical  men,  and  for  every  day  use,  chiefly  in  the  Hydraulic 
liiBrnnches  of  Engineering ; preceded  by  a description  of  each  Table, 
Hi  with  method  of  use 

Printed  and  published  bv  AVATERLOW  and  SONS,  Parlia- 
n inent-strect..  Westminster  ; AVEALE,59,  High  llolborn  ; and  may 
i -be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

1 October,  1850. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 

TION.-An  ELECTION  of  FIArE  PENSIONERS.  Three 
Males  and  Two  Females,  took  place  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishorsgate-strect,  on  Thursday,  tho  28th  inst. 

WILLIAM  CUBITT,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  successful  candidates  were  :— 

MALES.  FEMALES. 

AVilliam  Brand 1,155  I Sarah  Badcock  8 9 

Joseph  JVatsou 1.059  I Jemima  Ford G64 

The  remainder  polled  the  following  numbers,  viz.— 

Allen  , 


AValter  Eff  .rd 

James  Boustead 

Daniel  Ilcwett 

Samuel  James  Bucking! 
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Joseph  Compton  May  . 


Elizabeth  Rees 

A.  G.  HARRIS,  ! 


RliDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 

SIMMSflate  AVilliam  CleavehofAVilton-road, Pimlico  Rasin, 
beg.-  to  acquaint  Builders  mid  the  Trade  that  lie  has  now  on  band, 
at  Ins  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  AV  ell-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
I ‘A  RED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  i inch  to  1J  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings.  Sash  Silts.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery, Laths,  Ac. -Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave's- 
Hoonug  Manufactory,  AVilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


THOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

Merchant,  Bermondsey  New-road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Tirickln.vers’  Arms,  is  SELLINU  SEASONED  FLOORING  nt 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  deals  and  scantling  of  every  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  aud  fir  laths  : wheelwrights' goods.  Alt  sawn  aud  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign. 


|^.EORGE  HORATIO  WILKINSON, 

Timber  and  Mahogany  Merchant.  1S6,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
has  always  on  hand  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  and  thickness,  well  seasoned  and  ready 
for  use.  Timber  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices;  also  mahogany,  rosewood,  aud  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plauk,  board,  and  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 


170R  TIMBER  and  DEALS  apply  to 

SIMMS  and  Co.,  75,  Old  Broad-street.  City,  Shipowners 
and  Importers.— N.B.  Contractors,  Builders,  Timber  Merchants, 
and  Manufacturers  promptly  supplied  by  rail,  canal,  and  const- 
wise,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— Direct  from  the  docks,  aud 
wholesale  only. 


TVfEMEL  TIMBER  for  SALE.— Above 

IV Ji  1,000  loads  of  excellent  TIMBER,  at  C2i  (id.  per  load, 
average  length  30  feet,  131  inches  square.— Apply  at  1 1 ERTSL ETT’S 
Wharf,  Adelphi.— The  Public  are  requested  to  inspect  the  quality 
of  this  Timber,  and  not  to  believe  tho  reports  of  interested  parties. 


SAW  MILLS.  0 ILL  I NO  HAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

HjHIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS, Ac., Sawn  on  the  mostapproved  principle, 
Boards,  Ac..  Prepared,  Matched,  aud  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
water-carriage,  tieing  connected  with  the  Thames  by  tlie  Grosvennr 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  aud  carted  home  free  of 
oharge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills,  Uillingham-slrcet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
Frmili  Paper-hangings,  and  nil  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 3d. 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 


4il. 


: drawing-room  papers 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  6d.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  Oil.  „ 

10,030  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  451,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


CHEAP  PAPER-HANGINGS.— 

W.  B.  SIMPSON.  455,  WEST  ST  RAN  D,  begs  to  inform  his 
patrons,  and  the  public  in  general,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  time--',  he  lias  made  arrangements  to  exetute  paper- 
hangings  of  every  description,  at  tlie  lowest  possible  prices,  and  is 
now  ready  to  supply  BED- ROOM  PAPERS  OF  GOOD  PAT- 
TERN at  ONE  PENNY  PER  YARD,  and  oak.  marble,  satin, 
flock,  and  gold  papers  as  cheap  as  any  house  in  London,  in  addition 
to  his  usual  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  of  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 
PAPERS,  nr.d  his  elegant  assortment  of  the  PATENT  AV ASH- 
ABI.E  paper-hanging  DECORATIONS,  which  are  made  exclu- 
sively by  him. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS  arc  prepared  to  supply 
this  paint  to  builders,  painters,  and  rd  umbers,  on  wholesale 
terms.  Itisf  co  from  all  poisonous  qualities  ; it  is  uualfectcd  by 
sea-water,  sulphurcted  hydrogen,  or  any  of  the  gases  ; and  preserves 
its  original  colour  where  white  lead  paint  will  not.— Prospectuses 
to  be  had  at  J.  Warner  and  Sons’.  8,  Crescent,  Jewin-st,  Loudon. 


HUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT-ANNOUNCEMENT. 

For  MARINE  USES,  it  possesses  the  following  advantages  :— 
It  is  whiter  than  any  other  Paint,  and  retains  this  whiteness  for 
vcar3.  unaffected  by  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
The  AVliitc  Paint  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  tic  as  white  as  the  year  before,  when  newly 
painted.  Under  these  and  other  circumstances,  when  every  other 
paint  hitherto  known  and  tried  has  failed,  the  “ AVhite  Zinc 
Paint”  has  preserved  the  fastness  of  i«s  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 
of  its  galvanic  action  on  iron.it  enters  tlie  pores,  and  forms  an 
amnlgam  of  the  two  metals,  which  protects  the  irou  from  rust, 
decay,  or  incrustation. 

For  llic  GENERAL  PURPOSES  of  the  decorative  painter,  tlio 
"AVhite  Zinc  Paint”  has  been  found  unparalleled  in  whiteness, 
clearness  of  colour,  durability,  and  beauty  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing  equal  to  the  finest  coach  panelling. 

For  SANtTAHY  PURPOSES  the  "AVliitc  Zinc  Paint”  is  valu- 
able, not  onlv  from  its  being  tolally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  health,  but  from  its  combining  chemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases 
have  prevailed  ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  with  it  are  nt  ouce 
disinfected.  Paralysis  und  Painters'  Cholic  are  avoided  by  its  use, 
as  well  as  similar  results  to  the  occupnnts  of  newly  painted  rooms. 
Apartmen's  maybe  immediately  occupied,  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  childreu  or  the  most  delicate  constitution.  I t becomes 
cheaper  than  common  paint,  from  its  spreading  over  n much  larger 
surface.  2 owt.  of  this  paint  covers  as  much  as  is  usually  covered 
by  3 cwt.  of  white  lead.  Each  cask  is  stamped  with  the  name 
" nubbuck— London,—  Patent,”  as  the  style  of  the  Manufacturers. 
A circularwit.il  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  manufacturers, 
THOMAS  IIUBBUCK  and  SON  OVmr  Works,  opposite  the 
London  Dock 


ALBERT  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COM- 

PAN Y.— Established  1838.  No.  11,  AVaterloo-place,  Pall- 

1.  Members  of  Building  Societies  can  insure  in  this  office,  pay- 
ments becoming  due  after  their  death,  thus  saving  their  families 
from  inconvenience  aucl  loss. 

2 Business  transacted  in  all  the  branches,  and  for  all  the  objects 
of  Life  Assurance  ; nil  the  policies  being  indefeasible,  excepting 
only  in  cases  of  fraud. 

3.  Immediate,  survivorship,  deferred  annuities  and  endowments 
granted^  aud  every  other  modo  of  provision  for  families 

I.  Premiums  on  the  half  credit  system,  extension  of  limits  for 
residence  and  voyaging,  without  extra  premium,  aud  naval  and 
military  lives  mot  in  active  service)  assured  at  ordinary  rates. 

For  prospectuses,  with  tables  of  premium,  information,  Ac., 
apply  to  HENRY  AVILLIAM  SMITH,  Actuary  aud  Secretary. 


nptlE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE 

¥ INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Estaldishe 
empowered  by  Act  of  Pnrliamcut,  Capital  000,0002. 


d LIFE 

York,  1824,  and 


itobt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

Banks  it-. — Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.,  York. 

Acri  Aitv  and  .SeoKKT.wtY.-Mr.  AV.  L.  Newman.  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  oalled  to  the  terms 
this  Company  for  life  insurances,  aud  to  the  distinction  which  is 
made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  1002. 


Ago 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


AVholc  Life  Premiums. 


* Exampi.e.— A Gentleman  whose  age  docs  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,0002.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  auuual  payment  of 
222. 10s. ; and  a Lady  of  the  same  age  cau  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment  of  192. 17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premiun 
ages,  and  every  information  may  be  had  a 
York,  or  of  auv  of  the  Agents. 

" INSURANCES  ar  ’ 
derate  terms.  AG£ 
where  no  appointments  have  been  made.  Applications  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  AV.  L.  NEWMAN,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  York;  or  to 
Mr.  HENRY  DINSDALE,  12,  AVellingtou-strcet,  Strand,  Agent 
for  London. 

GUTTA  PERCH  A TUBING.— May  be 

buried  for  years,  without  injury,  and  it  is  therefore 
vuluable  for  conveying  water,  chemicals,  Ac.  It  is  peculiarly 
valuable  for  liquid  manure,  drain,  and  soil  pipes.  Being  a non- 
conductor. it  is  not  ntlectea  by  the  frost  of  winter  or  drought  of 
summer,  like  metal  or  leather.  Its  strength  is  extraordinary  ; tho 
Bmall  half-inch  diameter  tubing  having  resisted  a pressure  of  250  lbs. 
on  thcsquarc  inch,  without  bursting.  The  smaller  sizes  may  be  had 
in  100  feet,  and  the  larger  in  50  feet  lengths.  The  joints  arc  easily 
made.  As  a conductor  of  sound  it  is  most  valuable  for  conveying 
messages  in  lieu  of  bells.  Every  variety  of  articles  manufactured 
by  the  Gulta  Pc  rein  Company,  Patentees,  13.  AVharf-road,  City- 
road.  London  ; and  sold  by  their  wholesale  dealers. 

ATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes, 
Fire  Engines,  Manure  Pumps,  &c -JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 
Sole  Manufacturer  (and  Licensee',  Goswell-mcus,  Goswell-road, 
Loudon,  begs  to  invite  tlie  attention  of  Architects,  Builders, 
Engineers,  nnd  the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India- 
Rubber  Tubing,  which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8-inch 
bore  and  upwards,  in  lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  nnd  of  various 
strengths,  suitable  to  tlie  purpose-  for  which  it  is  applied.  VUL- 
CAM/.ED  HOSE  for  FIRE  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE, 
and  for  conveying  HOT  AVATER  to  BATHS  in  DAVELLING- 
II O USES  and  IiltEAV  Eli  lES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pres- 
sures of  any  length  aud  size  to  order. 

***  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  for 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 


jrder. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  AVA11NER  A SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  easo 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 

staudard  the  cumbrous carr  age  and  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  ere  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  AVater  Engines  for  raising 
fluid-  from  a depth  not  exceeding  28  feet ; 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  ou  the 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  A SONS. 

8,  Crescent,  Jcwin-strect,  Loudon, 

M auu facturers  aud  Patentees. 

TO  ENgTnTTehS,  MACHINISTS,  BBASSFOUN  DEKS.  Ac. 

■RENTON’S  PATENT  ANTI-FRICTION 

K.  METAL— a cheap  substitute  for  Brass  in  all  kinds  of  ma- 

chinery bearings,  pumps,  taps,  Ac..  lias  now  been  in  use  for  upwards 
of  five  years  by  most  of  the  principal  railways  and  engineers  m 
this  country  and  upon  the  continent.  Its  advantages  over  brass 
arc  increased  durability,  less  specific  gravity,  and  cheapness  in  first 
cost.-  For  references  aud  particulars  apply  to  BOTT  aud  ALLEN, 
21,  Pall-Mall,  Manchester. 


TO  3UILPERS  AND  OTHERS. 

XT  ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 

JsL  facturing  Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  aud  55,  AVych-street, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
aud  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  tho  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rator.-, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  &c.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  aud  well 
selected  stock  of  piiilR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
sn  suit-:  with  finger-plates,  hell-pulls,  levers,  Ac..  and  also  to  their 

LOCKS  and  LATCHES  iu  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  ol  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’s,  Chubb’s, 
and  Pitt’s  Patent— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  liaudles,  desk  aud  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espa-iiiolette  bolts.  Ac.  Ac. 

AVINDoW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOlt  SPRINGS  ami  111  NOES, including  Redmund's,  Smith’s, 
CoUingc's,  Gerish’8,  aud  Ootterell's  patents. 

AVINDOAV  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 

S 11 E R I N G 1 1 AM’S  nnd  all  other  VENTILATORS. 

LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  ns  perfected. 

HART  aud  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  intercstsof  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  foliow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  will  be  found  equally  as  low  aa  those  ol  any 
other  respectable  house. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  30,  1850. 


IGHTNING  CONDUCTORS.  — R.  S. 


THE  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 

in  Buildine  is  earnestly  invited  to  a method  of  constructing 
the  FLOORS.  CEILINGS,  and  ROOFS  of  HOUSES  on  an  IM- 
PROVED FIRE-PROOF  PRINCIPLE,  the  adoption  of  which 
secures  many  important  advantages  at  a cost  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  common  mode  of  building  with  timber.  Perfect  security 
from  (ire— economy  of  construction— freedom  from  the  attacks  of 
dry-rot.  insects,  4c.— and  increased  strength  and  durability,  arc 
the  leading  features  of  this  system  ; a pamphlet  fully  descriptive  of 
which,  and  all  further  information,  may  he  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  proprietors  of  the  patent,  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 
46,  Leicestcr-square,  London. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that,  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  ns  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  per  cent,  iu  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similarnature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  ami  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON,  at  their  Plaster  and  Dement  Works, 
186.  Drurv-lnne,  Loudon  — Manufactory,  Derwent,  Mill,  Derby. 

N.U.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  iu  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO,  which  you  supplied  at  Messrs.  J.  4 R.  MORLEVS 
warehouses  and  dwelling  iu  Wood-street,  Gresham-strect,  In  the  City, 
lias  been  used  throughout  the  premises,  in  every  story:  altogether 
about  ten  thousand  yards  superficial,  chiefly  upon  recently  built 
walls,  and  a small  portion  upon  timber  partitions,  and  that  with 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  result.  1 feel  it  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  plasterers’ work  was  almost  invariably  followed  up 
on  tlie  next  day  by  the  painters,  thereby  enabling  nie  to  have  the 
buildings  complete  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  business 
and  for  the  occupation  of  the  establishment.  1 am.  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  this  new  material  is  a most  valuable  feature 
in  building  operations,  and  fully  justifies  that  which  I was  given  to 
understand,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  material.  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  I am  at  the  present  time  having  a great  extent 
of  similar  work  executed  at  another  raugc  of  buildings,  where  time 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  ore  of  the  ufmo  t ' 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  ' 
long  detention  at 

will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented . 

" ’ 7 the  sole  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 


n manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
v,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

bv  J.  B.  WniTE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost  When  used  as  a stucco  it.  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  iu  damp  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing.  Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  hriokwork.it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  lmt  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point,  it  out  ns  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and' baths,  and  fur  all 
those  purposes  wherestrength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  MiUbauk-strcet, West- 
minster, and  :i6,  Secl-strcet,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASP  DIN,  Soil  of 


the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS, 

reference  to  No.  21)6.  pnee  491 : and  also  Nos.  384  and  285  m. 
313 and  351  of  "The  Builder."  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENT^ 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  wherchv  the  great  June- 
nonty  of  their  Cement  is  manifest  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  or  water:  it.  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  dweri™  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetate,  ovydafe,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  live  to  sixty  minutes  For  all  purposes  that  Dement  i:  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  ohallcuge  competition.— Orders  r eeiveil  hr 
Messrs  ROBINS.  ASPD1N  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 


TZ'EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

-f-*-  for  internal  stucco,  arc  employed  very  advantageously  in 
Pla,0®._°Lw,ood  Ior  skirtings,  architraves, _ond  panel  mouldings 


a?d  {°Z  tl00r'n;v  instead  of  stone.  ’ The  peculiar  properties' 
“'PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  e" 
EIA1.o0n,.a!!d  ljeauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  II.  WHITE  m 

SONS,  Mill  bank-street,  Westminster.  Patenter  - 

Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


of  KEENE 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-The  attention 
ot  tlie  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  the.-e  very  ex- 
cellent md  well-known  materials,  which,  fur  their  beauty,  dura- 
fl'1 ! ty.impemoiisncKs.and  cheapness,  nre  unco  milled  THE  PER. 
MANENT  WASH,  ns  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  nr  watcr- 

brick-work  ; i t is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may'bVtlntcd'tolinv^lhpr * 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  oft  • is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorb-nt 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses’ 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  4c.  ( >ne  mvt  is  sufficient  to  cover  with 
square  yards.  THE  CEM  ENT.  from  the  great  reduc- 
. and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
es  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days; 
yegetates  ; soon  becomes  ns  hard  as  stone  ■ 
uy  no  cicanca  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
kinds  Tand  External"'™1  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  nil 
Kiuas,  amt  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials 
prospcctnres,  and  every  information'  may  be  obtained®  0n“pSlT- 
cation  to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  at  tlie  Warehouse  2" 
dealer  ' Pper  Thilmc3-itre<-'t-  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 


tion  in  price,  ami  n.- 
surfaces,  places  it  ab 
caustic  qualities  ; may  oe  pa 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetat 
“"d  may  be  cleaned  — 


"REEL'S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT 

if'  IS  ready  f,.r  use,  and  only  one-eiglith  the  cost  of  oil-paint 
CUT  STONE.18  Ca^bc'used  atonM'on^resl^lf ara"  r ,°f  EIfNE 

3V  an§30tcwt  “ft  ^Uoman 

inclusive.  ’ ’ d 3 vt"  ut  15s-  and  21s.,  casks 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINTS, 

Si  SmSM? , S™ f„a SSKSfa, 

G.  BELL  and  Co., 3,  Wellington-street,  Gos  well-street. 


G 


REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT.— AGENTS. 

Messrs.  Freeman  and  lticliardsou,  6,  South-wharf,  Paddington. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie Liverpool 

Win.  and  E.  Knight . . Manchester. 

Mr  O.  Brown  Glasgow. 

Mr  J.  Harrison Chester. 

Mr.  E.  Crycr Oxford. 

Gibbs.  Cannings,  and  Co.’s  Glazed  Pipes.  Bricks.  Ao 


TO  BUILDERS,  CON  RACTOR8,  AND  OTHERS. 

GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT,  direct  from  the  works,  Stockton.— RUTTY  and 
VEREY  lieg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  continue  to  supply 
Blue  Lias  Lime  and  Cement,  as  usual  at  No.  2.  Wharf,  Paddington, 
only.  Also  Glaze  Drain  Pipes.— N.B.  No  other  limo  kept  at  the 
wharf. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  he. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS  executed  iu  a first- 
rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and  SON, 
Modellers,  he..  42,  Porker-strcct,  Drurv-lane.  A splendid  assort- 
ment of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals ; Centre  Flowers, 
sses,  he.  ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney  Shafts. 


CEMENT,  PLASTER,  and  COMPOSI- 
TION ENRICHMENT  MANUFACTORY,  IS,  Crown- 
street.  Finshury-squaro.  London.- WM.  SMART.  .Tun.,  begs  to 
inform  architects,  builders,  and  the  trade  that  lie  is  prepared  to 
execute  works  of  any  magnitude  in  first-rate  style  and  finish  at 
very  low  charges.  Architects’  designs  carefully  modelled  and 
truthfully  carried  out,  and  estimates  given  on  receipt  of  detailed 
drawings.  Ac. -Win.  SMART.  Jim..  ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLER  and  ORNAM ENTIST.  18.  CROWN-STREET. 
FINSBURY,  London.  Established  in  the  family  three-fourths  of 
a century. 


SEALY’S  PATENT  TREBLE  Chan- 
nelled ROOFING  TILES,  dun-coloured  or  red,  are 
manufactured  at  Scaly’s  Patent  Tile  Works,  Bridgwater.  For 
strength,  durability,  aud  cheapness,  unequalled. 


TO  MASONS. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

-The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  at  their  Manufactory,  ESHER-STREET,  near  Millbank, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz. 

J inch,  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot 
1 inch,  at  Is.  4d.  „ 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE  ! the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  4c..  of  supe- 
rior quality,  is  th WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY’S 
PATENT  WORKS, Earl-strcct,  H«lywcU-strcet,  Millbauk.-Coun- 
try  orders  attended  to,  aud  a large  assortment  always  instock. 

BATn  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDER  S, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices  at  the  quarries,  a lso  cost  for  transi  t to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN.  - MARTIN  aud  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders.  Masons,  aud  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire  stone.  Ac.,  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  4c..  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons.  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  aud  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  4c.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


npiIE  PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL 

ROOFING  TILES  are  Btrongly  recommended  as  an  im- 
proved system  of  roofing,  and,  from  their  extremely  light  and 
elegant  appearance,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  covering  Churches, 
Parsonage-houses,  Schools, Ornamental  and  other  Villas.  A mate- 
rial feature  of  these  Tiles  is  their  economy;  they  nre  as  cheap  as 
ordinary  slating,  and  do  not  require  stronger  timbers.  Every  in- 
formation may  lie  obtained  by  application  to  tlie  Secretary,  at  the 
Offices.  No.  158,  Strand,  where  specimens  of  the  Tiles  may  be  seen . 

RED -FACING  KILN  BRICKS,  of 

superior  colour  and  quality,  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at 
the  Bricklayere’-Arms  Station,  or  at  any  Goods  Station  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  nearer  lleigatc,  at  35a  per  1,000,  for  Cash 
delivery.  Specimens  of  the  Bricks  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of 


BATH  STONE.  — RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymcn,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
aud  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W.  hog  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  4c.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  he  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  reoeived 
at  Market  Wharf,  Regcnt’s-park  Basin.  


“The  Builder."— Apply  to  the  Proprietor  of  tl 
Rcigate  Brick  aud  Tile  AVorks,  Bell-street,  lieigato’ 


the  l 


WARD  and  Co.,  HONDURAS  WHARF, 

BANKSIDE,  and  JAMAICA  COFFEE-HOUSE,  CORN- 
HILL,  LON  DON. 

Fire  Bricks,  best.  65s.  per  thousand  ; Stock  Bricks.  27s  ; Country 
Fan  Tiles.  50s.  ; Plain,  82s.  6d. ; 12  and  !)  in.  Flooriug  ditto,  very 
bright  and  red.  Paving.  Crown,  and  Circular  Fire  Bricks.  Stour- 
bridge, Newcastle,  and  Welsh  Bricks;  ditto  Lumps.  Tiles,  Shield- 
guards,  Pattern-goods  ; Clay,  Loam,  Ac.  of  the  best  sort,  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  house ; Band  Ballast ; Sanitary  Pipes ; 
Dutch  and  English  Clinkers:  Suffolk  Facings.  White  mid  Red; 
Patent  Mailing  Tiles,  ,y,\  Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BRICKS.  — In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakers  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  oiler  his  bricks, 
which  arc  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  ns  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  City,  H.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  iu  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  Gd.  „ 

Pale  Seconds 60s.  „ 

Paviors 43s.  „ 

Pickings  33s.  „ 

Marie  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at,  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY'  DODD  and 
H ox  ton  Brioklields,  Grange-walk, 

N.B.  Bed  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  dcsirahlo 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this 
sand,  Timm  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged 


BRAMLEY  FALL  STONE.  — Railway 

contractors,  stone  merchants,  and  others,  nre  respectfully 
informed  that  the  above  stone  can  now  be  supplied  very  exten- 
sively. A large  and  well  selected  stock  of  Brainley  Fall  Stone  now 
on  the  depflt ; it  works  with  great  facility,  aud  is  worthy  thelattcn- 
tion  of  all  parties  requiring  or  using  sand  stone.  Cargoes  shipped 
direct  to  all  parts.— For  prices,  Ac , apply  to  Air.  GEORGE  CLARK, 
General  Stone  Agent,  Devon  ; Hay  tor-wharf,  Roth srhi the,  London. 


c 


AEN  STONE,  SELECTED  FOR 

_ EXTERNAL  WORKS.— LUARD,  BEEDHAM  and  Co., 
Quarry  Proprietors  aud  Importers  from  AUcmngne. 

AU BIGNY  STONE  from  the  Quarries,  near  Falaise,  Calvados 
Department  — Aubiguv  is  of  similar  colour  to  Portland  Stone,  its 
texture  finer,  price  and  labour  of  working  about  the  same. 

RANVILLE  STONE  from  Ranville  Quarries,  near  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable  for  strong  works,  wharf  and  quay  walling,  price 
and  labour  similar  to  Caen  Stone. — Depflt,  Caen  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Rothcrhithe.— Information  and  samples  supplied  from  the 
Office,  IS,  Southwark-square,  Borough. 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs.  Caen  (propriGtaire  dc  Carrierea  A Allen) ague), 
offers  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alle- 
magne,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons  (free  of  expense).  from  the 
depdt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf,  1 1,  Fore-street,  Limchouse. 
Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.— Cargoes  shipped  to  order, 
from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  tlie  coast.— Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD.  at  the 
. Borough  Market : or  to  Mr.  SAVEII-TEG. 
at  the  Wharf.— Samples  to  be  seen,  and  references  to  be  had,  at 
Air.  MARSH’S,  No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  near  the  Mansion  House. 

AYLOR  and  CO.’s  “ EUSTON”  PAVE- 


T 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  tlie  Hoads  of  the  Nobility,  tlie 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders.  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a hook  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  items,  Filters.  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 
” i.  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 


that  defy  competition. — 19  and  50,  Upper  Bel, 


Stirling’s  belvedere  slate 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 


prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  far.. 

be  sent  on  application  (post  paid  I being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  Tiic  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


^SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

M PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belprave 
Wharf.  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS.  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  n t.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTniC 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  [by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Murlilc  Chimney-pieces — cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  SHELVES- 
MINTON’S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


streets  is  generally  a imntca,  nun  cnc  ormiiueuun  coaraciui  im- 
parted by  the  arrangement  of  the  small  stones  particularly  adapts 
it  for  carriage-drives,  court-yards,  stabling,  he.  Specimens  may  be 
seen  at  the  Gateways  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Albert  Gate,  and  Stan- 
hope Gate,  and  also  at  the  Huston  Station  of  the  London  aud 
North-Western  Railway.— (Temporary  Offices),  1,  Chapel-place, 
Dukc-street,  W cstminster. 

IA.VING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  dcsoripliou  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  lo  JOHN  I'l  L- 
KINGTON,  PoLONCEAU’S  tin  li  MEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
11,  JOHN-STREET,  ADELPHI.  — N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  aud  Contract  ore  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 

PAVING  4Ad.  per  foot;  Thick  do.  6d.; 

Large  3-inch,  Gld. — SINKS  Is.  Hd—  COPING,  8Jd.— Robin 
Hood  Slab  Gd.  per  foot;  Duchess.  Countess,  and  Ladies'  Slates  at 
reduced  prices,  l'rain-pipcs.  with  a liberal  discount.  Pantiles 
Bs.  Sd.  per  J00.  Chimney-pots  lo.l,  is.  3d  . aud  23  each. 

E.  h W.  STURGli,  BRIDGE  WHARF,  CITY  ROAD. 

NO  MORE  DAMP  HOUSES.— For  the 

most  effectual  aud  economical  PREVENTATIVE  avainst 
DAMP  arising  up  in  new  huildincs  apply  to  H.  BURGESS, 
improved  ASPI1 ALTE  WORKS.  Canal-basin.  Camberwell,  or  at 
the  Office.  11,  ILdlaud-strect,  North  Brixton.  All  kinds  of 
Asplialto  Works,  in  town  or  country,  executed  in  the  most  im- 
proved manner,  nt  the  lowest  possible  remunerating  prices. 


FOR  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

or  may  be  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
IMINOUS  SCHALE,  or  SCHIS- 


may  be  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
product  by  distillation  of  BITUMINOUS  SCHALE,  or  SCHIS 
TUS.  "LIQUID  BITUMEN,"  containing,  1st,  a Volatile  Oil,  0 
Mineral  Spirit;  2nd,  nn  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd,  a Fatty 
Mineral  Oil;  4tli,  Parafino ; 5th.  Grease,  slightly  alkaline  ; 6th, 
Tar.  Tlie  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  iu  admirably  adapted  as 
a solvent,  and  may  he  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  most 
highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  may  he  used  for 
spirit  and  camphinc  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  veir  volatile, 
will  dissolve  in  any  proportion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  and  prevents 
their  becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  admirably  adapted  for  lubri- 
cating machinery,  and  contains -the  4th,  l’arannc,  which  is  easily 
obtained  by  crystallization,  and  requiring  but  little  treatment  to 
make  excellent  candles.  The  5th,  Grease,  superior  to  animal  oil  or 
fat  for  the  use  of  carriages.  The  Gth;  Tar.  perfectly  black,  very 
siccative,  mid  which  may  he  used  generally  for  all  purposes  of 
varnish,  an  I where  mineral  tar  is  employed.— Any  further  infor- 
mation mav  he  obtained  cither  of  Mr.  W.  C.  1 HIM  KRSHAM, 
Scliiste  Works.  Weymouth;  or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  CIIEFFINS,  11, 
Southnmptou-builJings,  Chancery-lane,  London. 


CHEAP  AMU  DURABLE  ROOKING, 

Br  fttr  fBattstp’s  letters  patent. 

McNEILL  and  Co.,  of  Lamb’s-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOTt'VROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c., 

„ ,,  , _ Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woons  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  op  Ordnancp 

Honour* n lVe aCs't5 InISSa°C  \F  CVstoms’  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  ok  Wight, 

RhiXVjw^h^  So?leti,M  national  shows 

Roy^l  A^cultural  Soc?cty^s^mi?,?u) Hanover!squar/° ' ‘ cheapeirtl  artlule  for  roofin*  : al“°  U!iod  for  UIldcr  slatL'3  at  the 

Its  advantage;- ■ 


lightness,  warmth,  durability,  aud  , 

Felt  can  lie  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inch 

c manner  of  apply . ... 

who  have  extensively  used  it. 


with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  tfi 
Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  G 
Felt,  for  covering  Boilers.  4> 


iomy.  It  is  i mpervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
The  Price  is  only  ONE  PENN  1 PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
th  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years'  experience,  from 
port  of  the  townor  country.  A Dry-ha ' 


Rotn  M wlmrc’  1!  1 }'P'  ,ir?  likcwi|«  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  M ISKEPRESEnVaTIoN,  os  the  onlv  works  iu  Great 


Britain  where  the  above  

Roofs  covered  with  the  feltt 
minster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  N> 


1 Ilouses  of  Parliament— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 
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SATURDA  Y,  DECEMBER  7,  1850. 

HE  descriptions  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  given  in  the  Holy 
Writings,  have  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  many  inquirers, 
and  led  to  very  dissimilar  ideas 
of  its  actual  arrangement  and  appearance.  No 
two  persons  who  have  attempted  to  give  a re- 
presentation of  the  building  have  produced  the 
same  result,  notwithstanding  an  apparent 
minuteness  in  the  description.  A few  lihes 
with  a pencil  by  a taught  hand,  give  us  a more 
correct  idea  of  a structure  than  the  most 
laboured  verbal  account. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings*  and  the  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles, f show  the  enormous  scale 
on  which  the  erection  was  proceeded  with. 

80.000  men  were  set  to  hew  in  the  mountains, 

70.000  to  bear  burdens,  and  3,300  to  overlook 
and  direct.  Taking  the  cubit  as  T824  feet 
(although  some  writers  show  reasons  why  it 
should  be  less),  the  length  of  the  body  of  the 
Temple,  exclusive  of  the  sanctum,  may  be 
called  73  feet,  the  width  36J  feet,  or  half  the 
length ; and  the  height  54£  feet,  or  half  the 
length  of  the  whole, — the  sanctum  being  36  £ 
feet  long  (one-third  the  whole  length),  36g  feet 
wide,  and  36^  feet  high.  The  porch  extended 
the  whole  width  of  the  building,  and  projected 
18  feet  3 inches,  or  half  the  width,  showing 
curious  attention  to  proportions. 

Yillalpandus,  a Spaniard,  wrote  an  essay  long 
ago,  on  the  Temple,  to  prove  that  the  orders 
instead  of  being  designed  by  the  Greeks,  were 
the  invention  of  God  himself  for  this  building. 
Mr.  Wilkins,  in  his  “ Antiquities  of  Magna 
Graecia,”  maintains  that  the  form,  propor- 
tions, and  style  of  the  architecture  of  Solomon’s 
Temple  were  the  types  from  which  the 
[Grecian  Doric  Temples  were  derived. 

To-day  we  have  a new  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Edward  C.  Hakewill,  who  has  pub- 
lished a handsome  volume,  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Temple,”  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
ian  extraordinary  connection  and  intention  in 
tthe  forms  of  the  Ark,  the  Tabernacle,  and  the 
'Temple,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  last 
■was  identical  with  that  of  the  temples  of 
■Greece,  t 

The  tone  of  the  book  will  be  learnt  from  the 
first  extract.  The  length  of  the  ark  was  300 
icubits,  the  breadth  50  cubits,  and  the  height 
30  cubits. 

“ The  average  proportion  of  the  temples  of 
runtiquity  (says  the  writer)  is,  that  the  length 
hihould  be  twice  the  width.  Here  we  have  a 
iDuilding  six  times  its  width,  i.  e.  three  times 
nhe  length  of  the  ancient  temple  form. 

The  Tabernacle  made  by  Moses  was  twice 
sts  breadth  ; the  temple  built  by  Solomon  was 
'slso  twice  its  breadth  ; and  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  antiquity  is  in  accordance  with  this 
ilule.  But  in  the  two  instances  above  men- 
tioned there  is  another  very  curious  coincidence; 
oiot  only  that  their  proportion  is  similar,  but 
ifhat  in  actual  dimensions  they  coincide  with 
[teach  other,  as  well  as  with  many  of  the  hea- 
iifhen  temples;  and  that  these  dimensions,  as 
regards  the  breadth  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
nae  height  and  breadth  of  Solomon’s  Temple, 
i-ere  the  same  as  of  the  Ark,  viz.  50  cubits  wide, 
itnd  30  cubits  high,  leaving  the  whole  excess 

* Chaps,  v.  and  vi.  + Ohaps.  ii.  and  iii. 

j t “The  Temple  ; an  Essay  on  the  forms  of  the  Ark,  the 
(tabernacle,  and  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem;  showing  their 
jrnrrespondence  with  the  forms  of  classic  architecture,  and 
e e universality  of  its  use  in  the  temple  architecture  of  the 
jo‘.osaic  dispensation ; as  of  Gothic,  for  the  same  purpose, 
liritring  the  Christian  dispensation.’’ 


of  size  to  be  in  the  length,  which  is  exactly 
three  times ; the  Temple  of  Solomon  being  100 
cubits  long,  the  Tabernacle  100  cubits,  and 
the  Ark  300. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  plan,  a triple  temple, 
or  three  temples  placed  end  to  end;  a peculi- 
arity of  form  not  required  by  necessity  of 
construction,  or  convenience,  or  strength, 
rather  perhaps  opposed  to  these,  while  its 
exact  relative  proportion  with  the  two  subse- 
quent temples,  each  built  by  Divine  authority 
and  Divine  inspiration,  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  this  peculiarity  was  not  accidental, 
not  without  an  object. 

How  quickly  is  an  object  suggested.  Was 
it  by  this  the  Triune  Jehovah  should  be  typi- 
fied ? or  did  it  shadow  forth  the  three  grand 
divisions  or  dispensations  of  time,  in  each  of 
which  that  God  should  be  honoured  in  a dis- 
tinct and  separate  temple  ? or,”  &c. 

With  this,  which  is  simply  opinion,  there  is 
no  arguing;  but  we  point  out  that  the  dimen- 
sions he  gives  to  the  Temple  are  imaginary, 
based  on  the  supposition  that  the  length  and 
width  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  the  internal 
dimensions,  while  the  height  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Ark  are  external. 

A further  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
writer  carries  his  ideas  of  symbolism  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ As  the  Tabernacle,  though  perfect  in  itself, 
was  a shadow  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  in 
the  Temple  is  that  shadow  stronger  as  the 
event  is  nearer ; and  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
kingdom,  faintly  shown  by  the  hanging  over 
of  the  ceiling  curtain  one  cubit  on  either  side, 
leaving  the  width  of  the  holy  place  twenty- 
eight  cubits,  is  here,  as  it  were,  taken  in,  and 
the  width  made  thirty  cubits ; but  the  length 
in  both  cases  is  the  same : showing  that,  with 
a wider  extension,  the  length  or  duration  of 
the  Christian  Dispensation  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  Jewish.  The  peristyle  of  the 
Tabernacle,  protected  by  a curtain,  wa3  its 
only  court,  and  contained  within  its  narrow 
limits  both  the  laver  and  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ; 
butintheTemple  this  peristyle  forms, as  we  have 
seen,  merely  the  protecting  shroud  of  the  holy 
place,  and  the  altar  and  the  laver  are  outside ; 
while  all  around,  on  every  side,  are  extended 
courts,  whose  outer  limit  of  3,000  cubits  square 
is  made  emblematic  of  the  world-wide  extent 
of  Christ’s  kingdom,  while  it  again  points  pro- 
phetically to  the  date  of  the  second  advent  of 
the  Messiah  at  3,000  years  from  the  Temple’s 
dedication.” 

Our  author,  working  on  the  written  de- 
scriptions, produces  the  Temple  as  a Gre- 
cian Doric  Temple,  so  precisely  agreeing  with 
the  instructions  of  Vitruvius,  that  he  cannot 
avoid  thinking  that  the  ancient  writer  in  ques- 
tion must  have  had  the  Temple  in  his  mind 
when  he  penned  his  principles. 

Of  the  “ chambers  ” built  against  the 
Temple,  which  have  been  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  other  restorers,  our  author  takes  a 
new  view.  In  the  6th  chapter  of  Kings 
we  have — “ And  against  the  walls  of  the 
house  he  built  chambers  round  about, 
against  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about, 
both  of  the  temple  and  of  the  oracle ; and  he 
made  chambers  round  about.”  “The  nethermost 
chamber  was  five  cubits  broad,  and  the  middle 
was  six  cubits  broad,  and  the  third  was  seven 
cubits  broad ; for  without,  in  the  walls  of  the 
house,  he  made  narrowed  rests  round  about, 
that  the  beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the 
walls  of  the  house.”  “ The  door  for  the  mid- 
dle chamber  was  in  the  right  side  of  the  house, 
and  they  went  up  with  winding  stairs  into 
the  middle  chamber,  and  out  of  the  middle  into 
the  third.” 

This  has  always  been  read  to  mean  three 
tiers  of  chambers,  one  above  the  other,  a 
reading  which  seems  to  us  borne  out  by, 
amongst  other  points,  the  increasing  width  of 
the  chambers,  which  suggests  a thinning  of 
the  wall  at  different  heights,  forming  a set-off 


(the  “ narrowed  rests  ”)  for  the  beams  to  rest 
on. 

Mr.  Gwilt,  in  a brief  chapter  on  the 
Temple,  n his  “ Encyclopaedia,”  says,  “ in  the 
interior,  the  body  of  the  Temple  was  sur- 
rounded by  three  tiers  of  chambers,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascent  by  stairs.” 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  “ Historical  Inquiry,” 
says,  “Around,  certainly  on  three  sides — I 
believe  on  all  four — were  what  our  translation 
calls,  three  stories  of  chambers.  The  word  in 
the  Septuagint,  Pleura,  cannot,  by  any  inge- 
nuity, be  so  translated ; but  it  may  mean  gal- 
leries, which  I believe  they  were,  for  anything 
more  useless  than  a series  of  little  rooms,  six 
or  seven  feet  square,*  opening  into  one  another, 
cannot  well  be  conceived,  or  anything  more 
unlike  what  we  know  of  in  other  Temples  : 
but  as  a three-storied  peristyle  (he  suggests)  it 
might  be  made  quite  as  ornamental  as  those 
with  only  a single  range  of  pillars  of  the 
Greeks,  and  might  serve  the  same  purpose, 
whatever  that  was.  If  they  were  chambers 
(he  continues),  they  were  in  fact  only  closed 
galleries.” 

Mr.  Hakewill  adopts  a different  reading, — 
will  not  hear  of  the  chambers  one  over  the 
other,  or  of  any  chambers  at  all, — but  considers 
that  the  description  applies  to  a continued 
peristyle  round  three  sides  of  the  building, 
of  a different  width  on  each  6ide. 

Mr.  Hakewill  dates  the  Parthenon  about 
1150  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  about 
100  before  the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple, 
on  what  sufficient  grounds  we  are  unable  to 
discover.  He  says,  he  cannot  conceive  “how 
any  archeologist,  however  impressed  with  the 
versatility  of  the  genius  of  Pericles  and  of  the 
artists  of  his  time,  could  for  a moment  attri- 
bute to  that  licentious  man  the  erection  of 
temples  of  the  severity  and  purity  of  these 
Doric  buildings.  Pericles  built  to  adorn 
Athens, — not  to  honour  God,  but  to  please 
man.  As  well  might  Durham  Cathedral  and 
the  monumental  Chapel  of  Westminster  be 
both  given  to  Henry  VII.,  as  the  two  temples 
above  mentioned  be  classed  with  the  more 
elegant  works  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders  in  which  Pericles  delighted.” 

Amongst  other  curious  notions  adopted  by 
our  author  is  the  following,  concerning 
Vitruvius  “ In  looking  at  the  life  of  Vitru- 
vius, we  see  enough  to  render  it  very  probable 
that  it  was  in  the  army  of  Titus  that  he  held 
the  post  of  engineer,  and  might  therefore  have 
been  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  He 
might  have  had  access  to  the  sacred  books 
then  taken  from  the  Temple.  He  might  have 
been  the  intimate  friend  of  Josephus,  when, 
under  the  favour  of  the  same  emperors  who 
patronised  him,  Josephus  became  a denizen  of 
Rome,  entirely  throwing  off  all  the  shackles  of 
his  Jewish  citizenship,  which  had  so  long  set 
uneasily  upon  him.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
they  were  one  and  the  same  person  ? that 
Vitruvius  was  no  other  than  the  Latin  name 
adopted  by  Josephus  with  his  newly-adopted 
country  ?” 

Mr.  Hakewill  sees  connections  and  intentions 
invisible  to  us,  but  we,  with  pleasure,  bear 
witness  to  the  earnestness  with  which  his  book 
is  written,  and  the  amount  of  research  and 
ingenuity  (mistaken  or  not)  that  it  displays. 

Art-Prize  : Glasgow. — The  Art-Union 
of  Glasgow  have  awarded  the  sum  of  50£.  to 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  for  his  picture  of  “James 
the  Second  receiving  intelligence  of  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,”  which  was  exhibited 
last  year  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

* Mr.  Fer"U3son  adopts  the  old  Jewish  cubic  of  five 
hands  breadth. 
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CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  “ SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS.” 

In  the  last  paper  (page  530)  it  was  shown 
that  the  cause  of  the  ascending  motion  of  fluids 
through  each  other  is  gravity  ; and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  inquire  how  this  principle  of  gravity 
or  gravitation  is  developed  in  the  action  of 
chimneys. 

It  will  be  as  well,  at  this  point,  to  disabuse 
the  mind  of  the  very  common  error,  that 
“ draught”  is  the  cause  of  action  ; and  it  will 
afterwards  be  seen  that  draught  is  altogether 
an  improper  term  to  apply  to  this  action. 

“ Draught,”  or  more  properly  current,  in  chim- 
neys, is  merely  a consequence,  and  not  a cause. 

It  is  the  action  itself,  and  not  the  cause  of 
action ; and  in  using  the  term  draught  here- 
after, we  will  do  so  merely  because  it  is  already 
a familiar  term,  and  may,  therefore,  conduce 
to  the  easier  understanding  of  our  subject,  but 
must  be  understood  to  mean  simply  the  cur- 
rent of  smoke  or  air  in  chimneys,  without 
reference  to  the  cause  of  such  current. 

)|  [We  have  already  seen  why  smoke  rises, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
smoke  from  a fire  would  ascend,  whether  there 
was  a chimney  to  receive  it  or  not.  But  let  us 
take  two  fire-grates  of  similar  construction  and 
equal  dimensions;  and  fix  one  with,  and  the 
other  without  a chimney,  and  light  a fire  in 
each  at  the  same  time.  As  they  continue  to 
burn,  we  shall  find  that  the  smoke  rises  much 
quicker  from  that  with  the  chimney  to  it. 
Whence,  then,  proceeds  this  difference  ? 

It  has  been  shown,  that  in  the  case  of  all 
fluids  differing  from  each  other  in  specific 
gravity,  or  weight,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  lighter 
fluid  will  ascend  through  the  heavier.  This  it 
will  do  with  a velocity  proportionate  to  the 
difference  of  their  specific  gravity ; i.  e.  the 
greater  the  difference  of  weight,  the  quicker  ; 
and  the  smaller  the  difference,  the  slower  will 
the  light  fluid  ascend  through  the  heavier. 
The  same  law  that  governs  this  motion  of 
different  fluids  through  each  other  affects 
equally  each  particular  class  of  fluid  with 
which  a difference,  or  variation  of  specific 
gravity,  or  weight,  can  be  produced  amongst 
its  own  particles.  For  instance,  if  a portion  of 
the  contents  of  a vessel  of  water  be  rendered 
lighter  than  the  remainder,  the  lighter  portion 
will  ascend  until  it  reach  the  surface.  By  the 
aid  of  heat  this  can  be  done.  A gallon  of  hot 
water  is  lighter  than  a gallon  of  cold ; and 
hence,  we.  find  that  a cauldron  of  water  in  pro- 
cess of  heating  is  always  the  hottest  near  its 
surface.  It  is  the  same  with  air.  To  pursue 
the  simile  : a gallon  of  heated  air  is  lighter 
than  a gallon  of  cold  air ; and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  heated  air  of  a chamber  always  rises 
to  the  ceiling. 

Air,  as  a fluid,  differs  from  water  in  this 
respect,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  made  lighter 
by  other  means  than  by  the  application  of 
heat-,  viz.  by  mechanical  influence  upon  the 
property  of  elasticity,  which  it  possesses  in  a 
very  high  degree,  but  which  water  possesses 
to  such  an  insignificant  extent  that  it  is  classed 
amongst,  what  are  technically  termed,  inelastic 
fluids.  In  reference  to  our  present  question  of 
“ draughts,”  or  currents  in  chimneys,  only  the 
first  mentioned  property  of  air  requires  to  be 
considered,  viz.,  that  of  becoming  lighter  by 
being  subjected  to  heat;  but  before  tracing 
their  connection  any  further,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  all  bodies, 
solids  included,  become  lighter  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

The  absorption  of  heat  by  any  substance 
whether  in  a solid  or  a fluid  form,  causes  such 
substance  to  expand ; or,  in  other  words,  to 
occupy  a greater  space  than  it  did  before  the 
heat  was  applied.  For  example, — take  a piece 
of  cold  bar  iron  of  any  breadth  and  thickness, 
but  exactly  12  inches  long,  and  heat  it  uni- 
formly until  it  attain  a bright  “ red  heat ;”  it 
will  then  be  found,  on  measuring,  to  have 
expanded  or  increased  in  length,  about  l-8th  of 
an  inch,  or  nearly  l-120th  part  of  its  whole 
length,  and  will  therefore  measure  12^th 
inches  in  length.  Again,  let  a vessel  contain- 
ing exactly  one  gallon  of  water  when  filled  to  the 
brim,  be  placed  over  a fire  or  lamp  ; — it  will  be 
seen  that  as  the  water  heats,  it  will  commence, 
and  continue  to  flow  over  the  edge  of  the 
vessel,  long  before  it  reaches  the  temperature 
at  which  it  commences  to  boil;  and  if  the 
heating  be  continued  until  it  reach  the  boil- 
ing point,  and  the  water  be  then  allowed  to 


cool  down  to  its  original  temperature,  it  will  be 
found  that  about  l-3rd  of  a pint,  or  l-24th  of 
the  whole  quantity  has  overflowed ; and  there- 
fore that  it  has  expanded  about  l-24th  of  its 
original  bulk  by  being  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  In  like  manner,  air,  by  being  heated, 
expands  and  occupies  a larger  space ; for,  if 
we  take  a bladder  and  fill  it  about  3-4ths  with 
air  by  blowing  into  it,  then  tie  the  neck  firmly 
to  prevent  leakage,  and  hold  it  before  the  fire  ; 
in  a few  minutes  the  air  will  expand  and  fill 
the  bladder. 

Now,  in  proportion  as  this  expansion  pro- 
ceeds in  bodies,  so  do  they  become  lighter ; for 
it  will  be  obvious  by  the  above  experiments,  that 
if  the  expanded  l-8th  of  an  inch,  or  1-1 20th 
of  the  whole  length,  of  the  heated  iron  bar 
were  cut  off,  it  would  be  1-1 20th  part  shorter, 
and  therefore  l-120th  part  lighter.  In  the  same 
way,  the  water,  having  expanded  and  lost  over 
the  edge  of  the  vessel  l-24th  of  its  bulk,  must 
be  l-24th  less  than  when  it  was  cold,  and  will 
therefore  weigh  l-24th  less  than  its  original 
weight.  And,  by  heating  the  air  in  the  blad- 
der to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  boiling 
water,  viz.,  212  deg.  Fahrenheit,  it  would  ex- 
pand l-3rd  of  its  original  bulk,  and  would 
therefore  be  rendered  l-3rd  lighter. 

With  solids,  and  all  fluids  except  those 
that  exist  in  the  gaseous  form,  there  is  a limit 
to  the  amount  of  expansion  by  heat  which  they 
are  capable  of : for  instance,  at  a certain  tem- 
perature iron  melts  or  becomes  fluid,  ceases  to 
expand,  and,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  forms  the  oxide  of  iron ; and 
water,  at  the  boiling  point,  ceases  to  expand, 
and  forming  into  vapour  or  steam,  flies  off 
into  the  atmosphere.  But  to  the  expansion  of 
gaseous  fluids  by  heat,  there  is  no  limit  save 
that  which  limits  the  power  of  generating 
heat ; atmospheric  air  may  therefore  be  ex- 
panded to  an  indefinite  degree. 

This  property  of  expansion,  when  applied  to 
atmospheric  air  and  other  gaseous  fluids,  is 
called  rarefaction  j and  we  will  presently  see 
that  the  rarefaction  of  air  is,  in  every  case,  the 
cause  of  “ draughts”  or  currents  in  chimneys. 
We  will  first  establish  this  fact  in  relation  to 
chimneys  in  use,  and  will  then  account  for  the 
draughts  which  may  be  frequently  found  in 
those  not  in  use. 

First,  then,  let  us  suppose  an  ordinary  room, 
in  which  a fire-grate  is  set  in  the  usual  way,  and 
filled  with  fuel  ready  for  lighting.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  room  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
external  atmosphere,  the  column  of  air  in  the 
chimney  will  balance,  and  be  balanced  by  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  as  explained  by  fig.  4 
(page  530).  Now  place  a lighted  candle  to  the 
throat  of  the  flue,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
“ draught”  exists  in  consequence  of  there  being 
a perfect  balance  between  the  air  in  the  chimney 
and  that  outside.  On  putting  a light  to  the 
fuel  there  is  at  first  a dense  volume  of  gas  or 
smoke  evolved  from  it,  which,  being  specifically 
lighter  than  the.  atmosphere,  ascends  through  it; 
and  entering  the  chimney,  passes  up  and  out 
at  the  top,  pursuing  its  ascent  until  it  becomes 
dissipated  by  mixing  with  the  other  gases  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  does  not  ascend  because 
the  chimney  is  there  to  receive  it,  nor  by  virtue 
of  any  “draught”  in  the  chimney,  because  it 
has  been  shown  that  there  was  none  a moment 
before  lighting  the  fuel.  Its  ascent  up  the 
chimney  is  then,  in  the  first  instance,  owing 
entirely  to  its  superior  lightness,  and  it  would 
ascend  with  equal  rapidity  at  that  instant,  were 
the  firegrate  in  the  open  air  with  no  chimney 
above  it. 

But  let  us  mark  the  progress  of  the  kindling 
fire.  There  has  been,  as  yet,  no  rarefaction 
effected  in  the  chimney,  because  there  has  been 
no  heat  applied  to  the  air;  consequently,  there 
is  no  “ draught.”  Smoke  or  coal  gas  continues 
to  be  evolved  from  the  fuel,  and  its  temperature 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  air  in  the  chim- 
ney, the  latter  is  gradually  heated  beyond  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere; 
it  therefore  becomes  lighter,  and,  the  balance 
being  destroyed,  it  is  forced  upwards  by  the 
pressure  of  the  colder,  and  therefore  heavier, 
air  of  the  room,  and  the  “ draught”  com- 
mences. As  the  fire  continues  to  increase,  so 
does  its  power  of  rarefaction,  and  a current  or 
“ draught  ” once  created,  there  is  a constant 
flow  of  air  towards  it,  each  successive  portion 
of  air  presented  to  its  action  being  made  hotter, 
more  rarefied,  and  therefore  lighter  than  the 
last ; so  that  the  “ draught,”  or  current,  in- 


creases in  velocity  as  the  fire  increases  in 
strength,  continuing  to  do  so  until  the  fire 
attains  its  greatest  heat. 

This  effect  of  “ rarefaction ,”  or  expan- 
sion of  air  by  heat,  may  be  explained  by 
the  following  experiment: — Let  AB,  Fig.  5, 


represent  a vessel  filled  with  water  supplied  by 
a pipe  C,  so  arranged  as  to  maintain  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  at  the  level  of  the  line  ab. 

D is  a pipe  open  at  the  top,  and  standing  per- 
pendicularly to  the  same  height  as  the  vessel 
AB,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a horizontal 
pipe  E,  so  that  the  water  in  it  shall  stand 
at  the  same  level  as  in  the  vessel  AB — i.e.  at 
the  level  of  the  line  ab.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  being  uniform,  the  specific 
gravity  or  weight  will  be  the  same  in  both  ; 
the  column  of  water  in  the  pipe  D will 
therefore  balance  that  in  the  vessel  AB,  and 
the  whole  will  remain  in  a state  of  quiescence. 
Now  if  a fire  or  lamp  be  applied  to  the  middle 
of  the  horizontal  pipe  at  E,  as  shown  in  dia- 
gram, it  will  impart  heat  to  the  water,  which 
heat  will  be  given  out  in  equal  quantities  both 
ways  ; i.e.  the  same  quantity  of  heat  will  pass 
along  the  pipe  E into  the  upright  pipe  D as 
passes  in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  vessel 
AB.  But  the  vessel  AB  contains  a much  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  the  pipe  D,  and  the 
quantity  of  heat  supplied  to  both  by  the  fire 
at  E being  equal,  it  follows  that  the  water  in 
D will  heat  much  sooner  than  that  in  the 
vessel  AB  ; and  therefore  that  at  any  given 
point  of  time  after  the  fire  has  been  applied 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  D will 
be  found  to  exceed  that  in  the  vessel  AB. 

It  has  been  shown  that  as  a fluid  becomes 
heated  so  does  it  become  lighter;  the  specific 
gravity  or  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in 
the  pipe  D must  therefore  be  less  than  that  in 
the  vessel  AB.  This  being  the  case,  the 
balance  existing  between  the  two  columns 
before  the  application  of  the  fire  will  be  de- 
stroyed ; and  the  colder,  and  therefore  heavier, 
column  in  the  vessel  AB  will  overbalance  the 
lighter  column  in  the  pipe  D,  and  cause  it  to 
rise  and  overflow  the  top  of  the  pipe  at  a. 
The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  AB  will, 
at  the  same  time,  have  a tendency  to  fall,  but 
the  supply  instantly  afforded  by  the  pipe  C 
will  prevent  it  from  doing  so,  and  will  main- 
tain the  level  of  the  water  at  the  line  ab.  The 
preponderance  of  the  column  in  the  vessel 
AB  being  thus  kept  up  whilst  the  fire  at  E 
continues  to  impart  heat,  a continuous  stream 
will  flow  through  the  pipes  E and  D,  issuing 
from  the  top  of  D,  and  this  stream  will  in- 
crease in  velocity  as  the  strength  of  the  fire 
increases,  until  it  arrives  at  that  point  where 
the  continual  supply  of  cold  water  to  the  pipe 
E will  neutralize  the  heat-imparting  power  of 
the  fire. 

Now,  if  we  imagine  atmospheric  air  to  be 
the  fluid  used  in  the  above  experiment  instead 
of  tvater;  and  take  the  pipe  D to  represent  a 
chimney,  the  vessel  AB  a room,  the  pipe  C the 
door  and  other  apertures  through  which  a 
supply  of  cold  air  enters,  and  the  lamp  at  E 
the  fire,  we  have  before  us  a complete  practical 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  rarefaction  of 
air  by  heat  is  the  cause  of  the  currents  in 
chimneys  commonly,  though  erroneously,  called 
“ draughts.” 

The  term  draught  signifies  that  peculiar 
motion  of  matter  where  a moving  body  is 
drawn  after  or  follows  the  power  which  pro- 
duces the  motion,  and  is  directly  dependant 
upon  it  for  its  onward  progress.  Thus  the 
cart  is  drawn  by  the  horse  ; or,  if  we  lower  a 
bucket  into  a draw-well  and  raise  it  again  to 
the  surface  filled  with  water  in  the  usual  way, 
we  draw  it  to  the  surface;  and  the  motion  of 
the  water  from  the  well  in  such  case  is  draught. 
Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  one  fluid  rises 
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through  another  by  the  superior  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  column  upon  its  under  sur- 
face, and  therefore  that  it  is  impelled  upwards. 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  action  of  chimneys 
is  produced  simply  by  rendering  one  portion 
of  air  lighter  than  that  by  which  such  portion 
is  surrounded,  by  which  means  it  is  impelled 
upwards;  and  hence  we  are  bound  to  con- 
clude that  this  action  is  not  that  of  “ draught,” 
but  of  an  impelled  current,  the  impelling 
power  being  produced  by  rarefaction. 

Tba. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  * 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  branch  of  my 
subject,  viz.,  the  beautiful  in  art  itself.  Nature 
drunk  in  by  the  mind,  as  shown  under  the 
former  head,  is  the  seed  for  the  production  of 
a new  world, — the  world  of  art,  which  exists 
for  the  same  purpose  as  its  prototype,  to  satisfy 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  human  breast.  From 
a chaos  of  sensations  previously  awakened  by 
the  aspect  of  external  nature  in  the  mind  of 
man,  this  new  and  fairer  creation  rises.  A 
more  perfect  system,  freed  from  the  blemishes 
and  faults  of  the  first,  is  thus  established  in  the 
sphere  of  art : the  materials  and  principles, 
luxuriance  and  comprehensiveness,  are  derived 
from  nature ; while  the  fostering  love  of  the 
beautiful,  as  the  inspiration  in  the  soul,  gives 
it  harmonious  unity  and  depth. 

Art  is  therefore  something  more  than  a 
transcript  of  nature  even  in  her  highest 
charms  : it  is  essentially  spiritual.  It  does  not 
come  from  nature  direct,  but  is  refined  and 
exalted  in  the  mind.  If  art  were  no  more  than 
a reproduction  of  nature,  it  would  be  the  in- 
ferior, as  the  imitator  must  ever  be  behind  the 
original.  But  art  takes  higher  ground;  she  has 
a dignity  peculiar  to  herself,  an  essence  of  her 
own,  which  wins  her  the  advantage.  Art 
appropriates  the  principles  and  elements  of 
nature,  but,  in  their  passage  through  the  mind, 
afresh  image  is  stamped  upon  her  types.  They 
receive  a new  lustre  from  the  soul,  a ray  of  the 
beautiful  from  within.  The  artist  may  exercise 
his  genius  upon  a perishable  material,  but 
something  from  the  immortal  part  of  himself 
has  mingled  in  his  conceptions,  and  this  gives 
to  works  of  art  infinitely  greater  interest  than 
their  originals  could  have.  The  main  differ- 
ence between  architecture  and  the  other  arts  of 
design  is  this, — architecture  springs  out  of 
physical  necessity,  while  the  other  fine  arts 
have  beauty  for  their  sole  object.  Architecture 
is  the  application  of  abstract  beauty,  as  much 
of  it  as  can  be  applied,  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  useful,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  forms 
and  elements  of  necessity.  I say,  forms  of 
necessity ; but  some  of  the  general  forms  of 
architecture  are  struck  out  or  foreshadowed  by 
nature  herself.  But  the  disadvantage  of  archi- 
tecture is,  that  the  useful  must,  in  some 
measure,  qualify  the  beautiful.  Painting  and 
sculpture  have  beauty  for  their  essence,  but 
architecture  is  a clothing,  or  pervading,  the 
useful  with  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful.  It  is, 
however,  the  human  architect,  so  far  as  con- 
sistent with  the  different  scale  of  his  enter- 
prize,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Divine. 
That  the  primitive  wood  cabin  was  its  type, 

: may  well  be  questioned.  Infancy  is  as  much 
the  type  of  manhood.  Architecture  has  better 
! types,  a richer  dower ; it  has  all  nature,  from 
i the  human  form  and  face  to  the  most  insigni- 

i ficant  plant  or  mineral : all  yield  their  lesson  to 
I the  architect.  It  draws  not  literally,  however, 

I from  them.  It  is  not  a direct,  but  an 
I;  analogical  imitation  of  nature. 

But  art,  taken  generally,  is  an  imbodiment 
< of  an  invisible  archetype  in  the  artist’s  mind, 

I his  beau  ideal ; but  which  he  models  upon 

ii  nature  as  a basis:  it  is  nature  transfigured, 
If  glorified,  by  its  contact  with  humanity.  Of  all 
( created  beings,  man,  particularly  as  refers  to 
t the  manifestation  of  his  mind  and  character,  is 
t the  most  interesting  to  man;  an  object,  there- 
f fore,  on  which  is  impressed  human  feeling  and 
i intelligence,  possesses,  in  consequence,  a 
f greater  interest  than  by  any  other  extraneous 
c circumstances  it  could  receive.  Works  of  real 
a art  are  the  works  of  God  brought  through  the 
i mind  of  man ; and  therefore  doubly  “ good,” 
l beautiful,  and  divine. 

Art  may,  in  this  light,  be  considered  as  a 
; s supplement  which  the  human  mind  adds  to 
r nature.  It  is  a sequel  to  her  original  beauty. 

* See  page  553,  ante. 


Like  “ the  metamorphosis  of  things  into  higher 
organic  forms,”  is  their  change  from  nature  into 
art.  The  mind  or  imagination  of  the  artist  is 
a mirror  that  gives  back  the  forms  and  hues  of 
nature,  but  heightened  and  refined  : while 
painting  and  sculpture  array  with  second  life 
some  glorious  action,  some  heroic  deed  of  the 
past,  architecture  clothes  with  new  vitality  and 
beauty  the  forms  of  external  nature. 

The  sculptured  Jupitersand  Minervas  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  rest  of  their  petrified  goddesses 
and  nymphs,  are  therefore,  as  remarked  under 
the  preceding  head,  not  copies  from  nature, 
but  from  a vision  of  beauty  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  inspired  indeed  by  nature,  but  exalted 
in  the  mind,  and  possessing  more  of  perfection 
than  any  individual. 

But  whilst  showing  the  advantage  of  art 
over  nature  in  this  respect,  let  us  do  justice  to 
the  latter.  The  eye  requires  education  and 
constant  practice  even  to  see  truly  the  beauties 
of  nature.  All  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface. 
In  the  lowest  walk  of  art  there  is  scope  for  the 
highest  mind.  The  most  gifted  eye  cannot 
exhaust  the  significance  of  any  object,  and  “ in 
the  commonest  human  face,”  to  quote  Fuseli, 
“ there  is  more  than  Raphael  will  take  away 
with  him.” 

We  cannot  compete  with  nature  on  the  same 
ground.  For  the  production,  for  instance,  of 
powerful  light  and  shade  in  a picture,  an  artist 
must  take  advantage  of  the  local  colour  of 
objects,  and  place  dark  ones  in  the  shade,  and 
white  ones  in  the  light ; while,  such  is  the  in- 
tensity of  light  in  nature,  that  she  can  produce 
her  effects  independently  of  local  colour, — 
effects  more  gorgeous  and  potent  than  the 
artist,  with  all  the  contrivances  of  art,  and  of 
science  to  boot,  is  able  to  reach. 

Moreover,  the  effects  in  nature  are  nearly 
always  fine.  Natural  objects,  whether  viewed 
singly  or  in  groups,  must  be  almost  invariably 
picturesque,  for  both  the  linear  and  aerial  per- 
spective operate  upon  them  on  the  most  unerr- 
ing principles — an  advantage  which  the  artist, 
from  some  error  in  applying  the  science,  may 
miss.  Light  and  shade,  and  reflection,  which 
the  artist  can  but  imperfectly  comprehend  and 
represent,  are  also,  in  nature,  acting  unerr- 
ingly. 

The  artist  of  a fine  perception,  is,  therefore, 
of  all  others,  the  least  satisfied  with  what  he 
produces,  as  he  is  the  most  capable  of  seeing 
the  truthfulness  and  transcendancy  of  nature. 
He  is  also  the  most  capable  of  seeing  the 
immense  distance  between  her  common-place, 
every-day,  effects,  and  those  which  she  some- 
times exhibits  to  the  educated  and  poetic  eye. 

The  comparative  feebleness  of  art  is  further 
apparent  when  we  consider,  in  the  greatest 
works  of  art,  how  few  the  beauties,  how  many 
the  faults;  how  seldom  we  find  a picture 
that  is  good  in  more  than  one  department 
of  the  art  ! The  great  colourist  is  deficient 
in  composition ; one  wonderful  in  conception 
and  composition,  may  have  no  idea  of  colour  ; 
while  the  master  of  chiaroscuro  is  a novice  in 
everything  else;  suggesting  the  fact,  that  only 
the  union  of  the  talents  of  several  artists,  sup- 
posing that  possible,  could  secure  a full,  truth- 
ful rendering  of  nature.  Each  of  these  impor- 
tant departments  has  had  its  respective  master, 
but  where  is  the  magician  who,  uniting  their 
varied  excellencies  in  one  production,  can  con- 
jure up  before  us  the  entire  spirit  and  sentiment 
of  nature,  and  reveal  to  us  the  whole  mystery 
of  creation? 

Besides,  from  nature  comes  every  element  of 
art;  within  her  sphere  lies  all  the  inspiration 
of  genius.  An  abstract  idea  of  beauty,  it  is 
true,  exists  in  the  mind,  transcribed  from  no 
individual  object  or  creature.  But,  as  Pope  asks, 
from  what  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we 
know  ? so,  we  may  inquire,  what  can  we  con- 
ceive and  image  to  ourselves,  but  from  what 
we  have  seen  ? The  first  part  of  genius  is  a 
strong  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  beauty 
in  nature.  And  the  Muses  were  rightly  conceived 
as  the  daughters  of  memory : the  great  ideas 
which  the  Raphaels  and  Titians  have  sought 
to  imbody,  however  gradual  their  growth, 
have  been  indebted  to  nature  for  every  stage  of 
their  advancement. 

Architecture,  as  we  have  seen,  in  common 
with  all  the  fine  arts,  derives  its  principle  of 
beauty  from  nature ; but,  unlike  the  rest,  it  is 
indebted  to  nature  for  something  else,  closely 
allied  to  and  in  some  measure  interwoven  with 
the  other,  viz.  constructive  principle.  Struc- 


ture is  an  important  element  of  architecture, 
and  fortunately  for  us,  the  affinity  between  it 
and  nature  extends  also  to  construction.  Of 
this  fact  many  illustrations  could  be  given, 
and  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  architects.  The 
constructive  principle  of  St.  Bride’s  Church 
steeple  at  London,  with  its  spiral  staircase  and 
newal,  it  is  well  known,  was  derived  by  Sir 
C.  Wren  from  a common  form  of  spiral  shell. 
The  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  owes 
its  origin  to  the  structure  of  the  human  skull, 
the  peculiarity  of  which  is  its  combining 
strength  with  lightness.  The  naval  architect 
has  obtained  valuable  hints  for  ship-building 
from  the  structure  of  shells.  The  figure  of 
the  duck  originally  suggested  the  form  of  the 
ship,  and  certainly  the  finest  models,  the  best 
for  contending  with  winds  and  waves,  are 
those  that  most  resemble  their  original,  as  the 
Dutch  galliot  will  attest. 

But,  as  in  art,  so  in  science,  we  cannot  di- 
rectly compete  with  nature ; we  cannot  reach 
her  wonderful  mathematical  skill, — the  nice 
balance  of  forces, — resistance,  and  strain  ; we 
must  waste  our  material,  and,  after  all,  be 
behind  in  that  certainty  which  characterises 
her  engineering  enterprises,  and  which  is 
visible  in  her  most  ordinary  productions. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  over  the  empire 
of  art,  with  an  eye  to  this  analogy  with  nature. 
In  music’s  various  moods  and  instruments  we 
recognise  the  various  hymns  of  nature, — the 
murmuring  stream,  the  melody  of  birds,  the 
wind  upon  the  shore  in  “ vocal  reed,”  which 
are  music’s  acknowledged  types.  Many  oft- 
used  expressions,  as  “ a tide  of  harmony,” 
“floods  of  melody,”  “gush  of  song,”  are 
confessions  of  this  analogy.  Campbell  speaks 
of  the  “ stormy  music  of  the  drum  ;”  Shake- 
speare makes  music  the  food  of  love,  and 
compares  its  dying  fall  to  a gentle  wind  steal-, 
ing  over  violets ; and  Milton’s  “ heavenly 
host  ” 

“ Sang  hallelujah  as  the  sound  of  seas.” 

In  the  department  of  architecture  we  shall  find 
equal  interest.  The  “ twilight  grove  ” is  seen 
in  the  temple  colonnade,  or  “ dim  religious 
aisle.”  The  “ awe-inspiring  dome  ” speaks  of 
the  canopy  of  the  skies — the  celestial  hemi- 
sphere—which  has  in  some  instances  been  its 
model.  The  beautiful  curves  of  the  capitals 
and  shafts  of  the  antique  columns  are  at  least 
suggested  by  lines  in  nature.  The  earliest 
Egyptian  column  was  a stalk  of  the  lotus, 
capped  by  its  calix ; and  its  base  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  foot  of  the  same  plant,  where 
it  issues  from  the  root. 

All  descriptions  of  design  are  varied  pictures 
or  reflections  of  nature.  Whether  a single 
edifice,  or  group  of  edifices,  or  picturesque 
avenue,  be  the  object  of  our  admiration  as  a 
work  of  art,  one  source  of  our  pleasure  must  be 
a recognition  of  principles  dictated  by  nature, 
and  a recollection  of  corresponding  effects  in 
her  wide  domain. 

Every  true  style  has  its  types  in  nature, 
every  shade  of  character  its  corresponding  ex- 
pression there.  The  principles  of  design  have 
been  learnt  in  her  school.  In  the  decoration 
of  architecture  we  shall  find  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which,  though  not 
literally  copied,  are  yet  the  most  easily  traced. 
No  department  of  creation  seems  better 
adapted  for  decoration  in  the  arts  of  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  &c.,  than  this  : plants,  their 
foliage,  flowers,  fruits,  have  accordingly  been 
more  extensively  employed,  as  the  basis  of 
ornamentation,  than  any  other  objects.  In 
some  Gothic  buildings  the  abundance  of  floral 
decorations  render  them  rivals,  in  point  of 
luxuriance,  of  Nature  herself.  Plants  were 
very  early  thus  employed.  The  almond,  pome- 
granate, and  flowers  were  chosen,  even  in  the 
wilderness,  by  divine  appointment,  to  give 
form  to  the  sacred  utensils  ; and,  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  ivy,  lotus,  acanthus,  palm, 
vine,  oak,  and  other  beautiful  objects  of  the 
vegetable  creation  have  been  the  subjects  of 
the  chisel,  and  have  given  life  and  expression 
to  architecture  and  the  arts  of  decoration. 

The  types  of  art  are  in  nature,  but  art,  as 
before  shown,  cannot  be  entirely  referred  to  that 
source.  The  soul  of  man  has  had  part,  and 
through  that  part  may,  generally,  be  read  much 
that  is  interesting  of  the  character  and  history 
of  the  times  that  produced  it.  The  monu- 
ments of  art  are  always  the  true  representa- 
tives of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
state  of  man,  They  are  the  exponents  of  his 
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religious  and  political  position,  and  indicate 
the  exact  character  of  his  mental  develop- 
ment at  the  corresponding  periods  of  his 
annals.  Nations  have  written  the  records  of 
their  history  in  stone.  The  temples,  the 
palaces,  the  monuments  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England  are  so  many  petrified  poems. 
The  Vatican,  the  Escurial,  the  Alhambra,  each 
unfold  to  us  more  than  many  volumes  could 
have  done,  of  all  that  is  interesting  to  man,  of 
all  those  absorbing  and  fascinating  subjects  on 
which  we  would  question  the  past.  Catholicism 
has  written  its  history,  and  more  than  is  ordi- 
narily understood  by  history,  in  the  monasteries, 
cathedrals,  and  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages;  and,  whatever  be  its  subsequent  fate, 
the  memory,  at  least,  of  its  worship  will  need 
no  other  shrine.  Liberty,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry have  recorded  their  enterprise,  also,  in 
the  same  characters.  And  the  monuments  of 
municipal  greatness  are  not  among  the  least  of 
the  trophies  and  achievements  of  architecture. 
Ambition  has  imbodied  its  yearnings  and  its 
triumphs  in  pyramids,  columns,  obelisks, 
triumphal  arches;  humanity  in  hospitals,  and 
schools,  and  institutions  of  benevolence ; and 
science  in  railroads,  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and 
bridges.  The  edifices  of  England  are  so  many 
chapters  of  our  history.  The  genius  of  a 
nation,  as  well  as  of  the  architect,  is  stamped 
upon  such  relics. 

We  have  seen  that  art  is  one  in  its  origin, — 
that  its  waters,  however  diversified  their  chan- 
nel, flow  from  one  fountain,  and  its  glories,  how- 
ever differing  in  hue, are  reflectionsof  oneinfinite 
brightness  : may  we  not  go  further,  and  observe 
that  art  is  one  in  its  real  nature  and  object  ? 
In  the  infinity  of  beauty  and  of  truth,  pervading 
this  mighty  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind,  lie 
the  inspirations  of  art ; and  it  is  from  his 
fresher,  deeper  insight  into  this  inexhaustible 
life,  that  genius  derives  his  power,  and  his  pro- 
ductions their  value.  No  matter  what  his 
tools,  whether  colours,  or  marble,  or  stone, 
or  sounding  pipes  and  strings,  or  cadenced 
words,  his  work  is  the  same  ; his  eye  has 
looked  through  and  beyond  the  horizon  of  his 
time ; his  ear  has  listened,  through  the  discords 
of  the  present,  to  the  harmonies  of  the  future  ; 
his  thought  has  pierced,  through  the  crust  of 
the  surface,  to  the  deep  beneath ; and  now  the 
time  is  come ; he  has  seen, — he  must  show  ; 
he  has  heard, — he  must  tell ; he  has  received, 
— he  must  give ; in  picture,  or  statue,  or 
structure,  or  symphony,  or  poem,  he  imbodies 
his  results;  and  in  all  these  various  forms  of 
production,  whatever  be  the  character  of  their 
design,  the  aim  of  the  earnest-souled  producer, 
and  the  requirement  of  the  earnest-souled 
receiver,  is  one; — that  the  thing  produced 
shall  be  beautiful  and  true. 

As  the  artist’s  work  is  similar,  so  is  its  pur- 
pose. Like  the  mountain  stream,  which, 
descending  from  the  clouds  of  heaven,  seeks, 
with  a widening  current,  the  boundless  ocean 
whence  its  waters  first  exhaled,  the  true  artist 
ever  strives  after  that  whole  infinity  of  beauty 
and  of  truth,  from  a detached  ray,  as  it  were, 
of  which  his  course  of  inspired  action  began. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  career  there  was  an 
extension  of  the  infinite  to  him, — a revelation 
to  his  spirit  of  a beauty  and  a truth,  newer  in 
kind,  or  higher  in  degree,  than  was  before 
known  or  felt : from  this  his  labours  sprang ; 
and  the  true  tendency  and  end  of  them  is  to 
make  what  he  thus  knows  and  feels,  known 
and  felt;  to  open  to  his  own  and  all  others’ 
eyes  a wider  and  more  perfect  view  of  that 
Glory  which  has  glanced  upon  him  ; and  in 
proportion  as  he  has  fulfilled  this  shall  his 
work  endure.  But  this  is  not  all  : — 

The  ruling  principles  also  of  the  several  arts  are 
identical : in  the  expression  of  the  same  quality 
or  feeling,  the  same  law  of  means  obtains  in 
all  the  arts,  i,  e.  the  elements  must  be  used 
after  the  same  principles,  and  therefore  the  laws 
of  the  fine  arts  are  deducible  from  the  principles 
of  art,  and  may  be  considered  as  a polyglot 
version  of  art-law.  If,  therefore,  we  obtain  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
laws  of  art,  we  possess  the  key  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  application  of  the  laws  of  the  arts, 
which  are  its  different  branches.  The  aim  of 
art,  in  all  its  branches,  throughout  its  works, 
is,  from  variety  of  element,  by  harmony  of 
combination  and  arrangement,  to  produce 
unity  of  effect ; in  fewer  words,  variety  in 
unity. 

It  would  free  an  artist  from  the  pedantry — 


from  the  trammels  of  the  technical,  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  thus  claim 
kindred  with  his  own  ; and  where  there  is 
original  power,  the  mind,  instead  of  being  op- 
pressed by  its  increase  of  attainments,  will  dis- 
cover, or  discern,  more  clearly,  the  common 
bearings  and  hidden  analogies  of  the  different 
branches  of  art,  which  will  thus  shed  light 
upon  each  other.  An  architect,  for  instance, 
would  be  a better  architect  from  knowing 
something  of  painting  and  sculpture, — while 
the  painter  and  sculptor  would  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  an  acquaintance  with  architecture — 
the  principles  of  the  three  arts  being  the 
same,  only  differently  applied.  The  architect 
need  not  be  able  to  paint  a picture,  or  model 
a bust, — nor  the  sculptor  or  painter  to  design 
a mansion ; but  each  should  understand  the 
great  principles  of  the  sister  arts,  and  know 
how,  or  in  what  way,  they  are  identical  with 
those  of  his  own,  and  be  able  to  trace  the 
analogy  and  relations  of  the  various  produc- 
tions of  genius.  He  does  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  principles  of  his  own  art,  un- 
less he  see  their  universal  application.  A 
study  of  the  laws  of  art,  generally,  would  not 
enable  the  same  man  to  write  an  epic,  com- 
pose an  overture,  and  design  a palace,  but  it 
would  be  attended  with  advantages  sufficiently 
important  in  reference  to  the  art  to  which  he 
was  devoted.  It  would  lead  him  to  see  at  a 
glance  to  which  of  the  arts  any  given  subject 
was  best  fitted,  and  prevent  a painter  taking 
one  that  was  more  suited,  or  perhaps  only 
suited,  to  a poem  ; or  a sculptor  attempting  to 
illustrate,  by  his  chisel,  one  that  required  the 
superior  resources  of  painting  to  express. 
Many  failures  have  had  their  source  in  igno- 
rance or  inattention  on  this  head.  There  are 
necessary  limitations  to  each  of  the  arts  : their 
scope  is  various.  Painting  is  more  confined 
than  poetry,  and  sculpture  than  either.  Of 
the  five  several  arts,  poetry  is  the  most  excel- 
lent— the  most  comprehensive  : the  poet  has 
the  longest  line,  the  widest  range.  Ideas  can 
be  expressed  in  poetry  that  cannot  be  ade- 
quately expressed  otherwise, — by  any  other  of 
the  arts.*  S-  H. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ARRANGING 

AND  COLOURING  THE  INTERIOR  OF 

THE  BUILDING  IN  IIYDE  PARK. 

Many  persons  must  have  heard  with  surprise  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  space  required  by  com- 
paratively so  few  a number  as  8,700  exhibitors,  and 
many  more  will,  no  doubt,  feel  grieved  at  the  num- 
ber of  interesting  objects  that  must  necessarily  be 
rejected  for  want  of  room.  It  is  said  that  about 
400,000  square  feet  of  floor  and  counter  space  have 
been  asked  for,  while  there  are  in  the  building  but 
about  200,000  square  feet  available  ; one-half, 
therefore,  only  of  the  intended  exhibitors  can  be 
accommodated,  or  one-half  of  the  articles  sent  in 
must  be  returned,  and  thus  many  industrious  in- 
dividuals disappointed.  It  has  consequently  been 
determined  to  form  an  additional  gallery,  and  thus 
to  give  an  increased  space  for  about  40,000  teet — 
but  a trifling  sum  towards  the  200,000  additional 
feet  asked  for. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  suggest 
one  or  two  things  which  may  be  found  useful. 
First,  as  to  the  flour  space.  In  very  many  cases  it 
may  easily  be  doubled,  by  placing,  about  4 feet  or 
4 feet  6 in.  above  it,  a counter  or  table  for  other  ob- 
jects to  rest  on.  This  height  is  about  that  of  an 
ordinary  mantel-piece,  would  be  low  enough  for 
anything  to  be  viewed  with  ease  on  it,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  be  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the 
spectator  to  have  a full  view  of  all  objects  under- 
neath. By  this  means  a vast  additional  space  would 
be  obtained  at  but  a trifling  cost. 

I would  here  remark  that  all  architectural  and 
engineering  models  should  be  so  placed  that  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  be  on  a level  with  the  horizon  line, 
and  so  that  he  may  stand  and  view  it  as  he  would 
do  the  actual  building.  The  tables,  as  proposed, 
might  be  especially  reserved  for  all  such  models  as 
buildings,  bridges,  docks,  &c.,  always,  as  I have 
said,  providing  a true  eye  level.  We  should  be 
able  to  look  along  the  surface  of  a dock  or  line  of 
railway  ; but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  desirable 
to  look  down  on  the  roof  of  a church  and  see 
nothing  but  the  gilt  cock. 

As  to  counter-space — this  may  also  beinnearlyall 
cases  doubled,  by  forming  each  counter  like  a roof 
with  inclined  sides  meeting  in  the  centre,  both  form- 
ing an  angle  of  not  less  than  45  degrees,  or  even  a 
more  acute  angle  might  in  many  instances  be 
adopted.  Fillets  would,  of  course,  be  nailed  at 
various  distances  apart  all  along  each  inclined  side, 
to  keep  the  things  exhibited  in  their  places.  In 
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many  respects  this  would  be  found  better  than  a 
flat  table,  particularly  where  the  spectators  are 
likely  to  crowd  on  each  other,  and  consequently,  to 
lean  over  it  ; besides  which,  most  objects  are  better 
seen  on  an  inclined  desk  than  on  a flat  space.  No 
fear  need  be  felt  that  any  object  will  be  in  shadow, 
for  shadows  there  can  be  none,  where  the  whole 
roof  is  one  uninterrupted  surface  of  light. 

One  would  have  thought  that  some  slight  shadow 
in  some  part  of  the  building,  produced  by  the  ad- 
mission of  uninterrupted  light,  would  have  been  an 
advantage,  as  the  beauty  of  a thing  depends  almost 
as  much  upon  the  shadows  it  casts,  and  its  conse- 
quent relief,  as  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  All  archi- 
tectural models,  gems,  gold  and  silver  work,  require 
pure  light  for  their  full  effect.  Surely  the  match- 
less jewel,  the  Koh-i-noor,  should  burn  in  a sun- 
beam. 

And  as  to  the  structure  itself,  the  effect  that 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  sun’s  rays  coming 
in  through  the  southern  side,  will  be  lost  by  the 
intention  there  is  of  filling  it  up  with  close  boarding : 
this  should  not  be,  as  the  great  length  of  the  build- 
ing renders  some  such  addition  to  the  perspective 
needful.  Probably,  the  finest  effect  of  sunlight 
in  this  country,  in  an  interior,  is — or  rather 
should  be — seen  on  a bright  day  in  St.  Paul’s, 
the  light  coming  in  in  long  rays  through  the  win- 
dows under  the  dome.  This  fine  effect  is  unfor- 
tunately but  rarely  seen,  as  the  windows  ar c painted 
over,  this  painting  stopping  the  light  and  thus 
enabling  visitors  to  see  the  dome.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  on  rare  occasions,  and  when  the  windows  are 
opened,  that  the  magnificent  effect  is  seen.  This 
comparison  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  additional 
interest  the  admission  of  pure  light  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  building,  and  through  the  southern 
side,  would  give  it. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  commissioners  that  the 
wall  space  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a space 
for  hunging  things  from,  but  is  to  be  fitted  with 
shelves  : if  so,  I would  suggest  that  these  shelves 
should  incline  downwards  towards  the  spectator , as 
all  objects  on  them  will  be  thus  much  more  easily 
inspected  than  if  the  shelves  were  on  a level,  and 
another  advantage  would  be,  that  a greater  number 
of  shelves  could  be  made  available.  As  there 
appears,  too,  to  have  been  so  slight  a demand  for 
wall  space,  would  it  not  be  a good  plan  to  devote 
the  whole  of  it,  not  demanded,  to  raw  materials, 
specimens  of  minerals,  and  rare  woods  ; the  higher 
shelves  to  hermetically  sealed  bottles,  preserved 
meats,  and  other  such  articles  ? 

Another  point  of  no  slight  importance  is  the  best 
and  most  effective  way  of  exhibiting  to  advantage 
the  quality,  texture,  and  colour  of  rich  silks  and 
velvets  ; it  is  to  hang  them  in  folds,  as  they  hang 
naturally  in  'a  dress,  and  not,  as  they  do  at  the 
“ Society’s  rooms,”  plaster  the  place  with  them  in 
great  flat  patches,  some  three  or  four  feet  square. 
This  mode  of  hanging  them  in  folds  will  be  found 
to  double  the  beauty  of  the  stuff,  as  there  is  then, 
in  addition  to  the  quality,  texture,  and  colour  of  the 
silk,  light  and  shade.  It  will  too,  as  is  obvious, 
save  above  two-thirds  of  the  space.  A Cashmere 
shawl  on  a lady’s  shoulder  is  a beautiful  and  grace- 
ful ornament,  but  plastered  to  a wall  is  as  uninterest- 
ing as  a piece  of  oilcloth. 

You  must  allow  me  to  add  a word  on  the 
specimen  of  colouring  put  upon  the  building.  How 
Mr.  Jones  could  have  done  this  is  indeed  surprising. 
But  let  us  compare  the  first  two  coloured  plates  of 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Jones’s  own  magnificent 
work  with  the  two  last  plates  ; and  if  we  can  learn 
nothing  from  such  comparison,  we  are  incompetent 
to  judge,  and  our  case  is  indeed  hopeless.  The 
colour  of  the  Alhambra  is  almost  worthy  of  Nature 
herself.  In  some  parts  it  is  absolutely  faultless.  In 
Egypt  there  are  vaster  surfaces,  and  in  India  richer 
and  deeper  colours  ; but  nowhere  has  the  pencil  of 
the  decorative  artist  been  used  with  such  judgment, 
and  with  such  magic  skill,  as  in  this  enchanted 
palace.  Can  nothing  be  learned  from  it  ? 

I would  here  humbly  suggest  to  the  attention  of 
the  commissioners  a mode  of  colouring  the  interior 
of  the  great  building,  and  which  would  at  least  have 
the  claim  of  novelty  and  ease  of  execution. 

The  system  I propose  is  shortly  this.  To  paint 
the  whole  of  the  iron-supporting  columns  in  pure 
white  throughout  the  building  ; and  then  each  aisle 
throughout  its  whole  length  one  uniform  colour, 
commencing  in  the  centre  avenue  with  yellow 
(yellow  being  the  central  and  brightest  colour  of 
the  spectrum)  ; the  aisles  or  avenues  on  the  one  side 
being  then  in  orange,  red,  and  purple,  and  those 
on  the  other  side  green,  blue,  and  violet : thus  seven 
of  the  aisles,  including  the  central  avenue,  would 
make  up  together  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  be  arranged  in  the  same  order — this  system 
being  of  course  continued  throughout  the  building 
to  the  lateral  walls.  No  coarseness  or  glare  would 
result  from  such  an  arrangement  in  so  large  a space. 
As  (to  view  it  in  detail)  the  centre  aisles,  looked  at. 
separately,  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a room 
covered  with  yellow  paper,  so  likewise  the  next  in 
order,  the  orange,  the  next  purple,  and  so  on.  Each 
avenue  by  itself  would  have  a simple  and  beautiful 
effect ; as  all  Bingle  uniformly  coloured  spans 
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are  always  seen  to  have.  The  next  thing 
would  be  to  blend  them  together  as  in  the 
spectrum.  Nature  herself  has  placed  in  their  most 
harmonious  order  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and 
has  in  the  most  admirable  way  blended  them  to- 
gether, by  running  opp  polour  into  another,  and  so 
producing,  by  the  gentlest  gradations,  the  most 
complete  harmony.  No  art,  however  high,  can  do 
this  thus  perfectly,  but  we  may  try  to  approach  it. 
I should  propose  to  accomplish  it,  in  this  instance, 
and  blend  two  adjoining  tints  together,  by  running 
on  the  under  side  of  each  girder,  and  to  about  a 
quarter  of  their  length,  some  ornamental  pattern, 
in  the  pure  white  of  the  columns.  Spmp  pare 
would  be  necessary  in  managing  this  sp  as  tp  take 
enough  of  the  white  on  to  the  girder  wjtjiout  tPQ 
much  coverjng  it.  The  ornament,  too,  should  not 
quite  touch  tl>e  head  of  the  columns.  This  would, 
in  the  long  perspective,  and  consequent  distance 
and  air,  produce,  I cannot  but  think,  an  almost 
magical  effect  ; and  all  the  colours  being  in  the 
distance  seen  together,  the  hartpgpy,  at  least, 
would  be  perfect, — this  arrangement  being  the  same 
as  in  nature.  It  could,  too,  bp  psepqtef}  by  ordi- 
nary workmen,  and  as  rapidly  as  if  painted  one 
uniform  tint ; but  its  complete  success — and  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  successful — wpuld 
much  depend  upon  the  artist’s  choice  of  colours,  as 
the  colours  should  not  be  crude. 

The  effect  of  this  mode  of  colouring  the  great 
building  would  be  to  a spectator,  near  and  imme- 
diately around  him,  that  of  a room  or  hall  whose 
general  hue  is  yellow,  or  green,  or  purple,  with 
spaces  or  halls  immediately  round,  orange,  or  blue, 
or  red,  but  it  would  be  in  the  far  distance  that  the 
wonder  of  the  thing  would  be  found,  as  the  air  and 
distance  would  blend  all  the  colours  into  one  per- 
fect and  harmonious  whole,  and  the  vast  numbers 
cf  spectators,  and  the  piles  of  wealth  would  appear 
as  if  covered  with  a rainbow. 

This,  upon  reflection,  will  be  found  to  be  (if  any 
decorative  colour  at  all  is  used) the  cheapest  and  most 
expeditious  mode  conceivable  of  accomplishing  it : 
such  qn  opportunity,  too,  as  this,  of  showing  the 
effect  of  large  masses  of  bright  colour  has  never 
occurred  before,  and  may  not  again  : such  a system 
of  colour,  indeed,  js  applicable  only  in  a vast  space 
like  that  ip  the  Park,  and  could  not  apply  to  a 
small  ope, — distance  and  aerial  perspective,  being 
necessary  to  its  full  effect.  C.  Bruce  Allen. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  LOCAL  COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR  THE  EXHIBITION. 
The  various  metropolitan  committees  for 
deciding  on  the  claims  for  space  in  the  Hyde- 
park  building,  are  now  definitely  formed.  We 
give  a list  of  those  which  more  particularly 
interest  our  readers. 

MINING,  QUARRYING,  METALLURGY,  AND 
MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Professor  Ansted,  chairman ; Mr.  J.  A. 
Phillips,  deputy  chairman;  Professor  E.  Forbes, 
. Mr.  Matthew  Uzielli,  Sir  J.  Duke,  hart.  M.P.; 
1 Professor  Tennant,  Messrs.  Robert  Hunt, 
W.  A.  Johnson,  and  — Aston, 

.’  MECHANICAL,  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL, AND  BUILDING  CONTRIVANCES. 

a.  Mechanical  and,  civil  Engineering. — Mr. 
1 C.  Fowler,  chairman ; Mr.  E.  Clark,  deputy 
( chairman;  Messrs.  J.  M.  Rendel,  I.  K.  Bru- 
i nel,  Thos.  Wicksteed,  Joseph  JjQcjie,  M.P., 
' W.  Bridges  Adams,  H.  H.  Fulton,  W.  Ilard- 
i ing,  W.  T.  Clark,  E.  Coffey,  b.  Architectural 

0 and  other  Models,  and  architectural  Contrivances. 
Messrs.  II.  H.  Burnell,  John  Jackson,  Capt. 

1 L.  L.  p.  Ibbetson,  Messrs.  N.  J.  Cottingham, 
J J.  J.  Scales,  John  Humphreys,  J.  G.  Ham- 
n mack, 

P PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS CONTRIVANCES,  INCLUDING  PROCESSES 
DEPENDING  UPON  THEIR  USE. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.,  chairman;  Mr. 
J J.  S.  Bowerbank,  deputy  chairman,  a.  Philo- 
(Si sophical  Instruments. — Professor  De  Morgan; 
^Messrs.  J.  R.  Hind,  James  Glaisher,  Augustus 
JMordan,  Andrew  Ross,  W.  II.  Thornthwaite, 
J John  Chubb?  J.  Sylvester,  John  Currie,  John 
Masterplan,  It.  Hanbury,  George  Knight, 
YW.  E.  Newton,  b.  Chronometers. — Messrs. 
11B.  L.  Vujliaipy,  E-  J-  Dept,  Charles  Frodr 
jsi  sham. 

WROUGHT  AND  HAMMERED  IR.QN,  CAST-IRON, 
AND  IRON  CASTINGS. 

j Mr.  Wm.  Bird,  chairman ; Mr.  C.  J.  Red- 
Iprpath,  deputy  chairman ; Messrs.  Joseph 
RRobinson,  J.  S.  S.  Hopwood,  Lieut. -Col. 
CColquhoun,  Messrs. Wm.  Tite,  John  Sylvester, 
lltR.  A.  Robinson. 

("WORKING  IN  PRECIOUS  METALS,  JEWELLERY, 
AND  ALL  ARTICLES  OF  LUXURY  NOT  INCLUDED 
! IN  THE  OTHER  CLASSES. 

Lord  Ashburton,  chairman ; Mr.  John  Gray, 


deputy  chairman ; Messrs.  Sebastian  Garrard, 
J.  Hunt,  Samuel  Oram,  W.  Sandland;  Sir  M. 
Montefiore,  Bart.,  Messrs.  H.  T.  Hope,  M.  P., 
S.  A.  Hart,  W.  Wyon,  John  Bell;  Sir  E.  N. 
Buxton,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  Sir  Wm.  Clay,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Mr.  Rt.  Mushett. 

GLASS,  CHINA,  POTTERY,  CERAMIC 
MANUFACTURES,  &C. 

Mr.  R.  Obbard,  chairman;  Mr.  R.  Hunt, 
deputy  chairman;  Messrs.  Apsley  Pellatt, 
Stephen  Green,  Charles  Cowper,  G.  Hough- 
ton, W.  A.  Wilkinson,  J.  Richards,  J.  Wedg- 
WQPd. 

FURNITURE  AND  UPHOLSTERY,  DECORATIONS, 
PAPER  HANGINGS,  AND  PAPIER-MACHE. 

Mr.  E.  Snell,  chairman;  Mp.  S.  M.  Hubert, 
deputy  chairman  ; Messrs.  Edward  Bond,  J.  G. 
Crace,  Thomas  Dowbiggen,  Peter  Graham, 
William  Smee,  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  John  Carter. 
Paper  Hangings. — Messrs.  Frederick  Clarke, 
W.  Haselden,  Robert  Horne,  John  Nunn, 
W.  B.  Simpson,  W.  Evans.  Papier  Mache. — 
Messrs.  J.  Bettridge,  J.  Webb. 

MANUFACTURES  IN  MINERAL  SUBSTANCES,  USED 
FOR  BUILDING  OR  DECORATIONS,  AS  IN 
MARBLE,  SLATE,  PORPHYRIES,  CEMENTS,  AR- 
TIFICIAL STONES,  &C. 

Mr.  W.  Tite,  chairman  ; Mr.  W.  Freeman, 
deputy  chairman ; Messrs.  J.  B.  Bunning, 

G.  Godwin,  C.  Larkin  Francis;  Professor 
Ansted;  Messrs.  J.  B.  White,  John  Hum- 
phreys, A.  Aspitel. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Lord  Colborne,  chairman ; Mr.  C.  R.  Cock- 
erell, R A.  deputy  chairman  ; Lord  Ashburton, 
Sir  M.  Montefiore,  Bart. ; Messrs.  John  Bell, 
Henry  Weekes,  W.  F.  Woodington  ; Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer,  R.  A. ; Earl  Compton;  Messrs. 
Jas.  S.  Bowerbank,  Richard  Cook,  R.A.,  D. 
Williams  Wire,  J.  Cook  Evans,  David  Ro- 
berts, R.A.,  C.  B.  Wall,  M.P.,  D.  Colnaghi, 
J.  S.  S.  Hopwood,  William  Tite,  Chas.  Barry, 
R.A.,  G.  Godwin,  N.  J.  Cottingham,  Thomas 

H.  Wyatt,  Charles  Fowler,  J.  B.  Bunning, 
H.  H.  Burnell,  W.  G.  Rogers,  J.  Webb,  Wm. 
Wyon,  R.A.,  Alderman  Salomons,  J.  R. 
Gowen,  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A., 
T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  Francis  Smedley,  John 
Hancock;  Sir  W.  Clay,  Bart.,  M.P. ; Messrs. 
— Wyatt,  A.  Ash  pi  tel  John  Davies,  John 
Humphreys,  J.  G.  Hamrnack,  Robert  Mushett, 
J.  R.  D,  Tyssep. 


MEMS.  PROVINCIAL. 

A spacious  cattle  market  has  been  erected 
in  George-street,  Chester,  near  the  canal  and 

railway  station. A new  residence  in  the 

Gothic  style  for  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  at 
Clifton  is  in  course  of  erection  there.  The 
church  adjoining,  which  is  a Grecian  struc- 
ture, is  to  be  new  cased  in  the  Gothic  Cathe- 
dral style. A chapel  to  the  grammar-school 

of  King  Edward  VI.  at  Bromsgrove,  has  been 
recently  erected,  in  the  first  Pointed  style,  from 
a design  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  Day,  of  Wor- 
cester, architect,  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, of  Redditch,  contractor.  The  fittings 
are  of  oak,  and  the  pavements  of  Minton’s 

tiles. St.  Bartholomew’s  church,  Roby, 

was  opened  on  Sunday  week.  It  is  intended 
to  form,  as  it  stands,  the  chancel  of  a future 

church. In  the  storm  of  Tuesday  week, 

the  new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Askeaton, 
in  course  of  erection,  fell,  says  a contem- 
porary, with  considerable  damage  to  the 

building. A new  Temperance  Hall  is 

about  to  be  erected  at  Sheffield,  at  a cost 
of  1,000/.,  to  be  raised  by  shares.  It  is  to 

accommodate  1,200  persons. St.  Wer- 

burgh’s  Church,  Derby,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  being  enlarged  and  otherwise  altered. 
The  north  aisle  has  been  prolonged  to  .afford 
additional  accommodation  for  150  persons. 
The  west  gallery  has  been  fitted  up  with  free 
6eats  for  Sunday-school  children  and  others, 
and  a porch  has  been  added  to  the  west  end 
ipto  which  the  descent  from  the  galleries  is 
effected  by  means  of  two  stone  staircases. 

The  Tamworth  Peel  Testimonial  amounts 

to  1,300/.  A statue  is  to  be  erected  in  front 

of  the  Town  Hal|. Shares  to  the  amount  of 

14,000/.  have  been  taken  for  the  proposed 

music  hall  at  Bradford. The  parishioners 

of  Bradford  have  resolved,  before  proceeding 
to  the  projected  enlargement  of  their  parish 
church,  to  employ  a competent  architect  to 
make  a complete  survey  of  the  fabric.  A com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the 


resolution.' Two  of  the  wards  of  Tynemouth 

have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  establishment 

of  public  baths  and  washhouses. The  Glas 

gow  Reformers'  Gazette  states,  that  Mr.  York, 
the  contractor  for  the  new  Stockwell  bridge, 
has  laid  the  foundation  tier  of  the  northern 
abutment.  This  coneists  of  a course  of  heavy 
blocks  of  dressed  stone,  18  inches  thick,  and 
varying  in  weight  from  2 to  2£  tons  each. 
These  rest  on  a substratum  of  piles,  driven 
13  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  sheathed 
and  bound.  A second  course  of  stone  is  to  be 
laid  transversely  over  the  foundation  tier. 
The  top  of  the  piles  is  9 feet  G inches  below 
the  surface  of  low  water.  The  cofferdam  per- 
mits of  the  operations  being  carried  on  night 
and  day.  The  expense  of  preparing  the  bed  of 
the  northern  abutment  and  first  pier  amounts 
to  more  than  4,000/.  The  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  will  take  place  early  in 
1851,  so  soon  as  Convener  York  is  prepared  to 
form  the  spring  of  the  first  arch. 


ARCHITECTURAL  CLUB  AND  A HOUSE 
FOR  THE  INSTITUTE. 

My  attention  of  late  has  been  directed  to 
several  useful  and  exceedingly  interesting  arti- 
cles published  in  your  valuable  journal  relating 
to  clubs  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes, 
Some  of  your  correspondents  propose  to  pro- 
vide buildings  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
certain  classes,  hut  it  has  always  been  to  me  a 
matter  of  no  small  regret  that  an  influential 
body  such  as  our  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects could  not  provide  themselves  with  a 
building  suitable  to  their  own  respectability, 
and  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  those  who 
represent  the  noblest  science  of  civilized  na- 
tions. I would  propose  the  establishment  (in 
connection  with  the  present  Institute)  of  a 
club  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  members ; 
and  also  of  those  who  would,  as  a matter  of 
preference,  become  subscribers,  where  all  the 
present  advantages  of  a club  could  be  com- 
bined with  a literary  society,  and  a first-class 
Architectural  and  General  Library.*  Certain 
it  is  that  if  the  present  Institute  would  esta- 
blish the  “ Architects’  Club  ” (a  situation 
such  as  Buckingham -house,  Pall-mall,  being 
chosen),  and  allow  all  the  respectable  Archi- 
tects in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  were  desirous, 
to  join  them,  on  the  usual  terms  of  a 30/. 
subscription  being  paid  as  the  entrance,  and 
10/.  annual,  I feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
at  least  five  hundred  members  would  he 
willing  to  enrol  themselves  and  pay  down  the 
required  sum,  which  would  enable  the  pro- 
mulgators to  purchase  premises  adequate  to 
their  present  wants,  and  have  such  a sum  in 
hand  as  would  enable  them  to  commence  an 
investment  towards  a building-fund,  which 
should  some  day  raise  a structure  not  to  he 
equalled  ip  London.  H.  B. 


THE  SERPENTINE  AND  THE 
EXHIBITION. 

Considering  the  thousands  of  persons  who  an- 
nually bathe  in  the  Serpentine,  and  the  multitudes 
who  perambulate  its  banks,  especially  during  the 
“ season,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of 
t)iat  water  is,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
matter  of  considerable  public  importance.  How 
still  more  important  a matter  will  be  its  condition 
during  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  a period  at  which  it 
is  expected  the  very  spot  will  be  thronged  by  dis- 
tinguished persons  from  well  nigh  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  civilized  world.  How  strange,  there- 
fore, that,  so-  far  as  can  be  seen,  no  measures  are 
being  taken  to  remove  the  filth  from  the  bed  of 
this  huge  floating  abomination,  or  to  convert  the 
httzr  into  a running  stream.  Government  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again,  by  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  of  the  day,  of  the  danger  to  the 
public  health  during  the  hot  summer  mouths,  which 
arises  from  the  disgusting  stagnancy  of  the  Ser- 
pentine. 


Delay  in  Starting  Trains. — In  the 
Sheriffs’  Court  at  Glasgow,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  Sheriff:’  Bell  decerned  for  the  full  claim 
of  a passenger,  with  expenses,  for  a delay  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  caused  by  failure  of 
the  Edinburgh  Railway  Company  to  start  a 
train  on  the  fast  day  at  the  time  appointed. 
Such  a delay  the  sheriff’ held  to  imply  misma- 
nagement. 

* This  suggestion  has  been  made  more  than  once  in  our 
pages,  and  will  ultimately,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  carried 
out.  The  “ Architects'  Benevolent  Society  ” and  others 
could  be  associated  with  it. — Ed. 
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CONVENT  OF  SISTERS  OF  MERCY,  CORK. 

Saint  Marie’s  of  the  Isle,  a Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Cork,  of  which  we  give  an 
engraving,  is  now  being  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
William  Atkins,  architect.  The  building  con- 
tains an  establishment  for  40  nuns,  an  orphan- 
age for  60  girls,  a house  of  mercy  with  ac- 
commodation for  70  servants,  a poor-school 
for  400  children,  and  a school  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  more  respectable- class.  Under  a 
tower  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  front  is  an 
entrance  for  visitors,  leading  into  a spacious 
gallery,  communicating  with  the  reception- 
rooms,  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  cloister  of  the  convent.  The 
other  portion  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  entrance  for  the  sisters,  the  chapter- 
room,  refectory  of  large  dimensions  with  an 
i open  roof.  The  choir  for  the  nuns,  opening 
i into  the  chapel,  has  two  cut  stone  arches  filled 
' with  screens. 

The  tower  and  spire  are  to  be  180  feet  high  * 
The  first  floor  contains  the  community-room, 

‘ 40  feet  by  22  feet;  noviciate,  34  feet  by  22 
1 feet;  private  school-room,  hospital,  cells,  &c. 

The  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  all  the  sleep- 
i ing-rooms  or  cells,  with  a gallery  extending 
1 the  entire  length  of  the  building,  intersected 
I by  a transverse  one.  The  style  of  architecture 
i is  that  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
i ; and  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  and 
i is  being  executed  with  rubble  masonry  and 
c chiselled  limestone  dressings.  The  joists  of 

* The  upper  part  of  spire  is  omitted  in  tho  -view  to  admit 
: c of  a larger  scale  for  the  rest  of  the  building. 


the  ceilings  of  the  principal  apartments  are 
open  and  wrought,  resting  on  templets  sup- 
ported by  corbels. 


THE  NEW  ROOF  AT  EXETER  HALL, 
STRAND. 

With  the  view  of  improving  Exeter  Hall  as  • 
a music  room,  and  place  for  public  speaking, 
very  considerable  alterations  have  been  made, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Daukes,  ar- 
chitect. The  works  are  of  so  novel  and  inge- 
nious a character,  that  we  will  go  a little  into 
detail,  for  the  advantage  of  our  readers. 

The  pillars  with  the  entablature  above  sup- 
porting the  hip  trusses  at  either  end  of  the 
hall,  which  curtailed  the  length  nearly  forty 
feet,  have  been  entirely  removed,  so  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  hall  is  now  thrown  open.  The 
flat  panelled  ceiling  was  removed,  and  the  hall 
within  the  four  outer  walls  is  now  covered  with 
a coved  ceiling,  twelve  feet  higher  in  the  centre 
than  the  former  flat  ceiling,  all  which  has  been 
done  without  disturbing  the.  slating  of  the 
roof.  It  was  a bold  idea,  and  was  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  wrought-iron arched  girders, 
composed  of  plates  varying  in  thickness  from 
half  an  inch  to  a quarter  of  an  inch,  with  angle 
iron  at  the  top  and  bottom,  stiffeners  of  strong 
T iron,  and  plates  to  cover  the  joints.  These 
girders,  put  up  in  three  pieces,  were  raised  and 
supported  in  their  places  from  the  tie-beams  of 
the  roof,  and  were  then  riveted  together  with 
red-hot  rivets,  a furnace  for  that  purpose  having 
been  erected  in  the  roof.  The  ends  of  the 
girders  were  then  supported  upon  smooth 


greased  iron  plates,  to  allow  of  the  .spread 
corresponding  to  the  deflection  of  the  arched 
girder  without  causing  a thrust,  or  affecting 
the  walls.  Each  girder,  when  it  had  been 
completely  put  together,  and  quite  independent 
of  any  part  of  the  old  roof  (which  remained  in- 
tact), was  weighted  with  upwards  of  seven 
tons,  the  weight  it  would  have  to  support, 
which"  was  distributed  over  its  length.  The 
deflection  from  this  process  was  one  inch  and 
an  eighth,  and  the  spread  of  the  girder  half  an 
inch  at  each  end,  which  took  place  on  the 
plates,  and  so  caused  no  thrust  upon  the  walls. 
The  girders,  while  weighted,  were  then  bolted 
to  one  side  of  each  of  the  old  timber  principals 
above  the  proposed  coved  ceiling,  and  then 
released  of  their  weight. 

Besides  these  girders  there  were  two  inde- 
pendent girders  of  a stronger  construction, 
and  nine  smaller  ones  supporting  the  hips  at 
either  end  ; all  of  which  were  tested  with  cor- 
responding weights. 

This  being  done,  the  whole  of  the  original 
constructed  parts  of  the  roof,  beneath  the  curved 
line  of  new  ceiling,  and  consisting  of  the  tie- 
beams,  queen  post,  and  struts  shown  in  figure 
1,  were  entirely  removed,  when  no  visible  de- 
flection took  place.  Ceiling  joists  were  then 
attached  to  the  girders  and  the  whole  closely 
boarded  over,  with  the  exception  of  a number 
of  circular  openings,  one  over  each  chandelier, 
for  ventilation. 

The  girders  were  calculated  to  support  a 
weight  of  64  lbs.  per  square  foot,  whereas  the 
actual  weight  on  them,  we  understand,  is  not 
more  than  45  lbs.  and  the  breaking  weight 
220  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  iron  used  is  75  tons,  which,  with  the  new 
ceiling,  is  one-third  less  weight  than  the  ori- 
ginal roof. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Mare,  of  Blackwall,  constructed 
the  iron  girders,  and  Mr.  G.  Myers  was  the 
builder  employed. 

Fig.  1 shows  a longitudinal  section,  with, 
on  one_"  side,  the  old  ceiling  and  the  inter- 
posing pillars  which  made  each  end  of  the 
Hall  mere  recesses,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
new  ceiling, — 2,  the  old  roof  and  flat  ceiling, 
transversely, — and  3,  the  new  ceiling  as  formed 
by  the  girders. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  BATHS  AND 
WASHHOUSES. 

A correspondent  who  has  recently  visited 
the  Baths  and  Washhouses  now  being  erected 
for  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  in  Cornwallis- 
street,  has  sent  us  the  following  particulars. 
The  exterior  of  the  structure  is  designed  with- 
out any  attempt  at  architectural  display.  The 
front  is  of  stone,  of  the  Italian  style,  simple  in 
detail  and  general  effect.  The  entire  area 
occupied  by  the  establishment  is  covered  by 
four  curvilinear  roofs,  which  are  made  of  gal- 
vanised corrugated  iron  sheets,  and  rough 
plates  of  glass,  supported  on  wrought-iron  prin- 
cipals. The  portion  of  the  buildings  which 
runs  parallel  with  Cornwallis-street  contains 
the  entrance-hall,  lobbies,  committee  and  wait- 
ing-rooms in  the  lower  story,  and  ranges  of 
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private  first-class  baths  in  the  upper  stories. 
In  this  part  there  are  ten  apartments  of  good 
proportions,  each  fitted  with  a bath  for  first- 
class  bathers.  There  are  thirty-three  private 
bath-rooms  for  second  and  third-class  bathers, 
which  are  designed  so  as  to  occupy  a space 
above  the  dressing-closets  of  the  large  swim- 
ming baths.  These  private  bath-rooms  are 
each  8 feet  square,  and  are  furnished  with 
looking-glasses  and  other  requisites.  The 
frames  of  the  looking-glasses,  and  the  hooks 
for  hanging  hats  and  clothes,  are  of  glazed 
earthenware,  and  are,  in  consequence,  kept  in 
a 6tate  of  cleanliness  with  little  trouble.  The 
handles  of  the  doors  are  also  of  white  earthen- 
ware, and  each  handle  has  figures  in  black,  to 
denote  the  number  of  the  room.  The  baths 
are  made  of  Stourbridge  clay,  and  are  glazed 
in  the  interior. 

The  first  class  swimming-bath  is  33  feet 
6 inches  long,  and  26  feet  wide ; and  the 
second  and  third  class  bath  is  42  feet  long, 
and  26  feet  wide.  These  two  baths  are  each 
contained  under  a separate  roof,  and  the  en- 
trances are  distinct.  Portland  cement  is  the 
material  which  has  been  used  for  the  lining  of 
the  swimming-baths.  We  are  informed  that 
a simpler  plan  will  be  adopted  at  the  baths 
which  the  corporation  are  about  to  build  in 
Hyde-Park-street : bricks  glazed  on  the  side 
coming  into  contact  with  the  water,  will  be 
built  in  cement,  so  that  no  additional  internal 
coaling  will  be  required.  A residence  for  the 
superintendent  is  attached.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  is  said  to  be  10,000/.  The  wash- 
ing department  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
baths,  and  will  be  entered  by  doors  and  pas- 
sages at  some  distance  from  those  leading  to 
the  baths:  the  ground-floor  and  a fireproof 
upper  gallery  of  a spacious  apartment  are 
being  prepare^  for  the  purppse.  The  washing- 
places  will  be  each  5 feet  6 inches  by  4 feet 
6 inches,  divided  from  one  another  by  wooden 
divisions.  We  fear  these  divisions  will  prove 
rather  perishable,  and  should  have  preferred 
the  use  of  slate,  as  in  London.-  The  number 
of  washing-places  will  be  88,  of  which  14  will 
he  first  class,  24  second  class,  and  50  third 
class.  The  apparatus  for  drying  the  clothes  is 
being  supplied  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
Patent  Desiccating  Company.  By  their  pro- 
cess the  articles  are  first  put  into  a hydro- 
extractor, which  is  a perforated  iron  box  made 
to  revolve  at  so  great  a velocity  (1,400  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  we  believe)  that  the  greater 
portion  of  moisture  is  thrown  off  by  centri- 
fugal force : in  this  partially  dried  state  the 
articles  are  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a stove, 
which  soon  evaporates  the  small  quantity  of 
moisture  which  remains. 


MR.  G.  DONALDSON’S  PLAN  FOR  REMOV- 
ING THE  MUD  FROM  THE  SERPENTINE. 

The  only  objections  which  I have  ever 
heard  urged  to  the  correction  of  the  evil  under 
notice,  so  far  as  the  removal  of  the  filth  from 
the  Serpentine  is  concerned,  have  been — 

First,  the  danger  to  public  health  that  would 
attend  the  exposure  of  the  mud. 

Second,  the  heavy  expense  that  the  operation 
would  entail. 

Now,  neither  of  these  objections  can  any 
longer  be  raised,  a plan  by  which  they  are 
wholly  obviated  having  been  furnished  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  by  their  agricultural 
surveyor,  Mr.  Donaldson.  I became  possessed 
of  the  document  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Hertslett,  until  recently  the  much  respected 
secretary  to  the  commissioners;  and  I now  hand 
you  the  pith  of  it.  John  Lilwall. 

“ I propose  to  lay  down,  temporarily,  a two 
feet  pipe  from  the  Ranelagh  Sewer  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  Serpentine,  where  it  is  deepest, 
and  to  enclose  a space  about  15  yards  in  length 
by  4 in  width  over  the  end  of  the  pipe  in  the 
river  with  strong  hoarding  up  to  the  level  of 
the  water,  into  which  I mean  to  discharge  the 
mud  hy  means  of  barges,  to  be  flushed  through 
the  pipe  into  the  sewer,  and  thence  into  the 
river  Thames,  where  there  being  already  mil- 
lions of  cubic  yards  of  mud  of  a much  more 
objectionable  quality,  the  addition  of  the  few 
thousands  of  yards  of  mud  we  have  here  is  of 
very  little  consequence. 

And  for  taking  up  the  mud  I propose  to  have 
two  barges  coupled  together  side  by  side  about 
10  feet  apart,  bearing  between  them  a square 
wooden  tube  6 feet  in  width,  4 feet  in  depth. 


and  60  or  70  feet  in  length,  the  one  end  of  it 
resting  on  pivots  upon  the  two  barges,  the 
other  being  suspended  by  a crane  or  windlass 
with  tackle  for  raising  or  lowering  it,  as  may 
be  necessary  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  mud  ; both  ends  of  this  tube  being 
open,  and  when  one  end  of  the  tube  is 
let  down  into  the  mud,  the  barges  being 
propelled  forward,  the  tube  will  shovel  up  the 
mud,  which,  sliding  up  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
will  drop  into  a tender  at  its  upper  end  : by 
this  tender  the  mud  will  be  carried  and  dis- 
charged into  the  hoarding  over  the  outlet  pipe. 
Several  tenders  will  be  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose.” The  cost  was  estimated  at  about 
1,100/.  


GOTHIC  versus  CLASSIC. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Two  meetings  of  this  society  have  been 
occupied  by  a discussion  of  the  question, 
“ Whether  Gothic  or  Italian  architecture  was 
most  suitable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
present  age  and  country?”  It  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Barry,  in  favour  of  Gothic.  Mr.  Horner 
advocated  Italian,  as  did  also  Mr.  C.  Reed. 
Mr.  Rimmer  and  Mr.  Boult  supported  the 
opener.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Picton,  said  that 
a great  deal  depended  upon  the  association  of 
ideas.  It  was  only  a man  of  cultivated  taste 
that  could  relish  architecture.  The  painter 
and  sculptor,  with  his  mind  imbued  with 
classical  ideas,  would  naturally  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Italian  style.  On  the  other 


hand,  the  man  who  had  dug  deep  into  the 
mines  of  English  history  would  turn  with  ad- 
miration to  the  Gothic.  But  he  thought  the 
Italian  would  recommend  itself  to  any  mind 
previously  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  with  respect  to  Gothic 
villa;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  much 
that  had  been  said  was  intended  to  apply  to 
Elizabethan  style,  which  was  quite  as  much 
Italian  as  Gothic.  He  challenged  opposition 
when  he  said  that  for  almost  any  purpose  for 
which  building  was  required  in  the  present  age 
the  Italian  style  was  superior  to  the  Gothic. 
The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  second 
evening,  and,  on  a show  of  hands,  the  society 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Gothic  by  eighteen  to 
twelve. 


BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES, 
WHITECHAPEL. 

We  have  received  from  the  Committee 
of  the  Model  Establishment  of  Public  Baths 
and  Washhouses,  Goulstone-square,  White- 
chapel, a register  of  the  number  of  the  wash- 
ers, and  the  time  occupied,  with  the  descrip- 
tion and  the  number  of  the  articles  washed, 
dried,  and  ironed  during  the  week  ending 
November  23,  1850.  The  total  number  of 
articles  was  18,444,  to  dry  which,  85  bushels 
of  coke  sufficed,  at  a cost  of  lZ.  8s.  4d. 

The  following  statement,  forwarded  to  us  by 
Mr.  Woolcott,  showing  the  results  after  wash- 
ing, wringing,  and  drying,  at  the  “ Model 
Establishment,”  is  interesting  : — 


DESCRIPTION  OE  TUG  ARTICLES. 

Weight 
when  dirty 
and  before 
being 
Washed. 

Weight 
after  being 
Washed. 

Weight 
after  the 
Wringing 
Process. 

Weight 
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from  the 
Drying 
Chamber, 
Dry. 

Time 

employed 

Wringing. 

Time 
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Drying. 

Temperature 
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Drying 
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Three  Large  ditto 
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3 

8 

12 

3 

25 
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EXTENSION  OF  PALL  MALL. 

The  charge  of  inaccuracy  objected  by  “ W.” 
demands  a short  rejoinder.  He  asserts  that 
" Lord  Ellesmere’s  house,  so  far  from  ranging 
with  the  north  side  of  Pall-mall,  would  stretch 
about  half  across  the  opening,  and  thus  inter- 
fere with  the  realisation  of  the  sylvan  vision  of 
Quondam.” 

Now,  the  fact  is  not  so — for  the  south-east 
angle  (the  most  prominent)  advances  just  25 
feet  before  the  range  of  the  said  north  side  : 
at  its  termination,  Pall-mall  is  66  feet  wide 
(opposite  to  Marlborough  House),  and  there 
are  two  houses  in  St.  James’s-street,  which, 
looking  eastward,  front  the  chaussee — that  at 
the  corner  (the  St.  James’s-chambers)  has  a 
frontage  of  47  feet,  and  Graham’s  Club  21 
feet. 

If  the  former  only  were  razed,  there  would 
be  an  opening  of  41  feet,  in  view  from  the 
other  extreme  of  Pall-mall,  and  at  that  distance 
Lord  Ellesmere’s  mansion  would  be  hardly 
perceptible  except  from  its  altitude ; but  if 
Graham’s  Club  were  also  removed,  then  the 
portion  of  the  very  elegant  structure  before 
referred  to  would  form  a not  undignified  nor 
inappropriate  final  block  to  the  noble  thorough- 
fare in  contemplation,  and  the  characteristic 
finish  of  just  that  portion  of  the  edifice  would 
seem  to  indicate,  that  the  architect  had  some 
prescience  of  the  opening  suggested  ; for  the 
ornate  portion  of  the  east  flank  extends  but 
26  or  27  feet. 

The  antiquated  and  mean  character  (for  that 
location)  of  the  houses,  points  out  the  expedi- 
ency of  modernizing,  if  not  of  clearing  them 
away  altogether.  Should  such  clearance  be 
made,  one  of  the  finest  piazzas  of  the  town 
would  surround  the  Old  Palace,  which,  in  its 
turn,  must  undergo  some  transformation  con- 
sistent with  the  progress  of  taste  and  the  spirit 
of  the  time, — alterations  which  should  humiliate 
the  aspirations  of  the  noble  Sutherland  Palace, 
and  the  still  more  florid  pretensions  of  Lord 
Ellesmere’s,  which  at  present  is  beyond  compare 
the  most  finished  production  of  recent  domestic 
architecture  in  London. 


From  the  centre  of  Pall  Mall  no  greater 
vista  could  be  attained  than  an  aperture  of 
41  feet  might  disclose,  yet  on  nearing  Marl- 
borough House,  the  whole  width  of  the  Largo 
of  the  palace  comes  into  the  field  of  vision,  and 
an  opening  of  above  80  feet  in  front  of  Lord 
Ellesmere’s  (between  that  and  the  southward 
block  of  houses  facing  the  Green  Park)  would 
reveal  the  park  as  far  as  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  the  trees  of  the  gardens,  as  a background 
(if  you  will  excuse  the  Hibernicism)  or  a 
“ sylvan  vision.”  Quondam. 


THE  RESTORERS  OF  LLANDAFF 
CATHEDRAL. 

I have  only  just  seen — being  absent  from 
horpe  when  the  monthly  part  arrived — your 
notice  of  my  work  on  Llandaff  Cathedral.  I 
hasten,  therefore,  to  correct,  through  your 
means,  an  erroneous  impression  into  which  an 
inadvertent  expression  of  mine,  in  page  93,  may 
perhaps  have  led  you.  I ought  to  have  men- 
tioned Mr.  Wyatt  as  having  been  employed 
upon  the  restoration  as  well  as  Mr.  Prichard. 
I believe  that  the  work  was  commenced  by  the 
latter  alone,  and  is  now  continued  by  them  as 
joint  architects. 

The  omission  was  a very  pardonable  one,  as 
Mr.  Prichard,  being  resident  on  the  spot,  and 
being  in  close  communication  with  myself, 
was  naturally  much  more  in  my  thoughts;  and 
indeed,  speaking  without  professional  pre- 
cision, the  work  might  be  much  more  strictly 
said  to  be  “ under  his  superintendence”  alone. 
Still,  as  Mr.  Wyatt  had  a share  in  the  design, 
and  as  his  name  is  mentioned  as  joint  archi- 
tect in  Mr.  Cliffe’s  Book  of  South  Wales,  and 
in  the  Dean  of  Llandaff’s  paper,  printed  in  the 
“ Archseologia  Cambrensis,”  I ought  not  to 
have  made  the  omission. 

I do  not  see  that  I have  done  Mr.  Wyatt 
any  wrong;  but,  in  case  he  should  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  I have  taken  this  first  op- 
portunity of  reparation.  I have  freely  pointed 
out  a few  respects  in  which  I do  not  agree 
with  the  restorers  ; but  the  work,  as  a whole, 
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is  one  which  must  add  to  the  reputation  of 
every  one  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  nave  roof,  my  own  con- 
viction is  very  decided,  that  a flat  ceiling,  some- 
thing like  Peterborough,  was  at  least  de- 
signed j but  lam  quite  open  to  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary  by  yourself  or  any  other  com- 
petent person.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 


GIBBONS’S  WOOD  CARVINGS. 

After  a period  of  repose,  during  which 
little  was  attempted  in  architectural  or  orna- 
mental decoration  to  call  for  the  exertion  of 
the  abilities  of  the  artist  in  this  branch  of 
design,  the  architect  and  wood-sculptor  once 
more  were  associated,  and  Wren  (who  pos- 
sessed the  eye  of  the  artist  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  architect)  and  Gibbons  worked  together. 
Pre-eminent  skill  and  taste  were  displayed  in 
these  more  modern  specimens  of  the  art.  The 
dining-room  was  enriched  with  representa- 
tions of  the  spoil  and  weapons  of  the  chase ; 
fruit,  flowers,  game,  and  fish,  hung  in  rich 
arrangement  and  profusion  on  the  walls  ; over 
the  doors  were  splendid  trophies  of  the  seasons 
or  the  elements,  the  inter-panelling,  borders  of 
glasses,  or  the  frames  of  pictures,  were  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  rest,  taken  from  the 
designs  or  pictures  of  Snyders  or  Rubens.  In 
the  decoration  of  the  library  Gibbons  was 
equally  happy  in  his  choice  of  subjects ; por- 
traits of  great  men,  clusters  of  gems,  medals, 
and  coins,  trophies  of  music,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  implements  of  art,  here  found 
place.  Gibbons  had  a most  masterly  manner 
of  grouping  and  pressing  into  his  service 
objects  no  other  person  would  have  dared  to 
venture  upon  ; he  was  the  founder  of  a new 
school,  and  he  had  studied  only  in  that  of 
nature ; lace,  nets,  strings  of  pearl,  shells, 
weeds,  ferns,  and  flowers,  streaming  amidst 
fish,  birds,  sceptre,  coronet,  and  sword,  re- 
quire, for  a proper  arrangement,  no  slight 
knowledge  of  and  power  to  produce  effect. 
His  correctness  in  delineation  was  such,  that 
when  tested  by  comparison  with  nature,  the 
feathers  of  a plover  were  found  perfect,  even  to 
the  number.  Gibbons  had  a peculiar  manner 
of  drawing  and  composing  his  subjects  in  his 
trophies  and  most  of  his  drops  : he  appears  to 
have  made  a rough  draft  of  some  general  idea 
in  outline  only,  then  carefully  to  have  drawn 
one  side  of  his  subject  within  this  limit,  to 
have  then  turned  the  paper  over,  and,  tracing 
the  outline,  filled  it  up  in  keeping  with  the 
; other  side.  This  is  so  perfectly  visible  in 
i some  of  his  compositions,  that  the  same  block 
: of  wood  would  work  either  side.  This  remark 
j will  apply  to  most  of  the  drops  in  wood  or 
i stone  at  St.  Paul’s,  Hampton  Court,  Windsor, 
i and  the  Board  Room  at  the  New  River  Head  : 
i an  open  flower  on  the  one  side  has  the  half 
: closed  or  back  flower  on  the  other.  Gibbons 
n worked  from  a very  limited  variety  of  flowers, 
i and  these  were  of  a nature  to  be  easily  and 
b boldly  worked.  The  greatest  quantity  of 
[ Gibbons’s  carving  in  London  is  at  St.  Paul’s, — 
i all  the  flower-work  of  the  choir,  screen,  and 
) organ,  is  his,  as  also  the  greater  portion  of  the 
;istone  ornament  within  and  without:  the  four 
'grand  ovals  in  the  stonework  under  the  dome, 
t and  the  two  entablatures  over  the  north  and 
iisouth  doors,  are  wonderfully  worked.  It  is 
s known  that  many  Flemish  carvers  were  em- 
i ployed  on  the  work,  and  their  style  of  carving 
sis  very  apparent,  particularly  over  the  window 
)iof  the  south  and  east  outside  work : the 
] flowers  are  more  various,  but  the  effect  is  bad ; 
tlthey  are  worked  to  a nearer  sight,  but  in  their 
plplace,  at  the  required  distance,  they  form  a 
nheavy  and  confused  mass  : with  Gibbons,  on 
lithe  contrary,  the  character  of  the  relief  was 
(piperfectly  studied  and  carried  out.  The  altar 
plof  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  is  enriched 
Irby  him,  but  an  attempted  reparation  has 
pdestroyed  much  of  its  original  character,  for 
stsome  Goth  has  caused  it  to  be  painted* 


“The  Chimney  King.” — “The  Cure, 
('Cause,  and  Prevention  of  Smoky 
iCChimneys.” — On  the  strength  of  an  ad- 
jvrvertisement  in  our  own  pages,  we  purchased 
ththe  pamphlets  (as  we  expected  to  find  them) 
jscso  headed,  and  owe  it  to  our  readers  to  say 
ththat  the  whole  affair  is  a mere  catch-penny 
Ipipiece  of  quackery. 


* From  the  Journal  of  Design. 


itttftreUawa* 

To  remove  the  Stain  of  Port  Wine 
from  Marble. — Some  correspondents  have 
asked  us  how  to  do  this.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  nostrum  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of 
white  or  veined  marble  that  will  extract  port 
wine  or  other  vegetable  stains.  We  give  a 
plan  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  but 
this  can  only  be  put  in  practice  by  a mason  or 
other  person  having  convenient  premises  and 
implements.  Suppose  the  article  stained  to  be  a 
slab,  such  as  the  shaft  of  a chimney-piece  or  top 
of  a table;  the  only  successful  mode  of  procedure 
is  to  open  the  pores  of  the  marble  by  rubbing 
it  on  both  sides  with  sand  and  water,  so  as 
completely  to  remove  the  polish ; then  lay  it, 
exposed  to  wind,  rain,  and  all  atmospheric 
influences,  in  a bed  of  clean,  wet  sand,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick,  the  sand  to  sur- 
round the  marble  up  to  its  thickness,  so  as  to 
be  level  with  the  upper  surface  : thus  situated, 
the  marble  and  sand  should  be  sluiced  with 
clean  water  two  or  three  times  a day,  until  the 
stains  have  quite  disappeared,  which  probably 
will  occupy  ten  or  fifteen  days;  the  marble  is 
then  to  be  repolished  in  the  usual  manner. 
White  marble  is  so  very  delicate,  and  so  easily 
stained,  that  great  care  is  requisite  in  the 
above  process,  that  the  article  on  which  the 
sand  is  laid  will  not  impart  an  additional  stain: 
the  best  material  is  new  stone  of  any  kind,  or 
new  deal  boards. 

Iron  and  Glass  Buildings. — Permit 
me  to  suggest  that  an  exhibition  of  designs  for 
ferrivitreous  edifices  (to  coin  a word)  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  would  be  appropriate. 
There  can,  I think,  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  the  great  exhibition 
will  have  in  giving  impetus  to  the  construction 
of  buildings  of  a like  character.  I think  it 
probable  that  Russia,  at  least,  will  desire  to 
possess  something  like,  if  not  more  extensive 
than,  our  glass  building.  The  emperor  intends 
to  visit  it  (it  is  said)  in  person.  It  is  not  be- 
yond the  compass  of  possibility  that  a struc- 
ture of  glass  and  iron  will  one  day  exhibit  to 
the  beholder  the  flora  of  the  universe,  as  the 
great  glass  case  will  the  works  of  art  of  the 
whole  world.  Perhaps,  too,  it  will  share,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  attention,  the 
admiration,  and  the  wonder  of  the  visitor  to 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Raised  on  lofty 
arches,  and  towering  higher  than  any  glass-iron 
edifice  yet  constructed,  such  a building  might 
be  appropriately  reared  in  the  locality  named. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I am  desirous  to  impress 
The  Builder,  and  English  architects  in  glass 
and  iron  with  the  “great  fact,”  that  there  is 
wide  scope  for  the  display  of  artistic  taste, 
skill,  and  genius,  in  this  new  kind  of  edifica- 
tion.— Opifex. 

Direct  Line  ofStreets  from  Oxford- 
road  to  Shoreditch  Church. — Your 
columns  are  often  usefully  occupied  by  sug- 
gestions for  street  improvements.  I will 
briefly  submit  for  consideration  what  for 
many  years  has  been  a favourite  scheme  of  my 
own.  We  want  a direct  thoroughfare  from 
the  western  to  the  north-eastern  extremities  of 
the  metropolis,  ending  at  Shoreditch  Church; 
and  without  the  necessity  of  threading  the 
mazes  of  the  City  streets.  An  inspection  of 
the  map  will  show  the  wide  line  of  Old  Street- 
road,  now  comparatively  little  used,  terminat- 
ing as  it  does  abruptly  at  the  Charterhouse- 
wall,  in  Goswell-street.  To  get  any  farther 
westward  is  pretty  nearly  impracticable.  To 
cut  short  all  matters  of  detail,  what  is  requisite 
is  to  carry  on  the  said  line  of  road  through  to 
Holborn,  terminating,  if  possible,  somewhere 
about  Middle-row.  Let  us  see  what  this  would 
accomplish.  A new  approach  to  St.  Jolin- 
street  and  to  Smithfield  would  be  opened  for 
hay  and  cattle,  saving  much  traffic  through 
crowded  streets.  Crossing  St.  John’s-square 
to  Clerkenwell,  it  would  render  the  Sessions- 
house  approachable  and  intersect  the  new  street 
now  forming  from  Blaekfriars-bridge  towards 
the  north  and  north-western  roads.  Holborn- 
hill,  Smithfield,  and  much  delay  would  be 
avoided,  shortening  distance,  whilst  the  Shore- 
ditch railway  station  would  become  less  in- 
accessible from  the  west.  If  we  take  a sur- 
vey of  the  property  along  my  proposed  line 
from  end  to  end  we  shall  find  it  to  be  of  as 
little  comparative  value  as  any  perhaps  in  the 
metropolis.  Make  it  accessible,  and  avast  length 
of  good  frontage  would  become  available,  at 


an  enormously  increased  value.  And  what  a 
gain  in  public  comfort  and  convenience  to  be 
enabled  to  pass  in  nearly  a straight  road,  un- 
interruptedly, from  Oxford-street  to  the  great 
outlets  at  Shoreditch  Church. — H.  T. 

Street  Obstruction  from  Gas  Pipes. 
— A case  of  some  importance  to  contractors 
has  come  before  Mr.  Bingham,  at  Marlborough- 
street,  who  thus  states  his  decision  : — In  this 
case  a contractor  under  the  Western  Gas 
Company  placed  several  lengths  of  gas  pipe 
close  to  the  kerb-stone,  east  of  the  Opera 
House,  preparatory  to  being  placed  in  a trench 
to  be  excavated.  The  pipes  projected  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  kerb-stone,  and  lay  three 
or  four  days.  The  complainant  stumbled  over 
one  of  them,  fell,  and  was  bruised  and  endan- 
gered. A local  Act  of  the  5th  William  IV. 
gives  the  commissioners  power  to  authorise 
contractors  to  lay  down  gas  pipes,  and  the 
65th  and  70th  sections  of  the  General  Paving 
Act,  57th  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  tend  to  show  that  a 
penalty  cannot  be  inflicted  by  a magistrate 
where  work  is  done  [as  in  this  case  by  consent, 
or]  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  of 
the  pavement;  while  the  36th  section  of  the 
local  Act  reserves  to  persons  suffering  loss  or 
damage  from  the  carelessness  or  want  of  skill 
of  any  persons  employed  by  the  contractors 
the  remedy  of  indictment  or  action.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  therefore,  that  a magistrate  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  circumstances  such  as  the 
present,  and  the  summons  must  be  dismissed. 

British  Arch/eological  Association. 
— At  a meeting,  on  November  27th,  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew, V.P.,  in  the  chair,  communications 
were  received  from  Mr.  Brent,  of  Canterbury, 
and  Mr.  Brockett,  of  Gateshead ; also  from 
Mr.  J.  Taylor,  of  Colchester,  recording  the 
discovery  of  an  inscription  upon  a large  6tone 
found  in  the  Roman  burial  place  in  his  grounds 
near  the  town;  from  Rev.  II.  Jenkins,  of 
Stanway,  upon  parts  of  Colchester  Castle, 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  temple,  and  a detail  of  excavations 
made  near  the  castle,  which  he  thought  sup- 
ported his  views;  and  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Saull, 
describing  some  interesting  stone  circles  and 
other  remains  which  he  had  lately  visited  in 
Cornwall.  Models  were  exhibited,  and  Mr.  S. 
gave  his  views  generally  upon  the  subject. 
This  produced  a lengthened  and  instructive 
discussion  which  stands  adjourned  to  the  next 
meeting,  December  11. 

Hornsey  and  the  Sewers’  Commis- 
sion.— A determined  stand  is  being  made  by 
the  rate-payers  of  Hornsey  against  the  steps 
taken  bv  the  Metropolitan  Sewers’  Commis- 
sion to  bring  them  under  the  operation  of  the 
Sewers  Act  of  1848.  A meeting  was  held 
on  the  27th  ult.,  at  which  a strong  protest 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  funds  sub- 
scribed, to  enable  a committee  then  appointed 
to  resist  the  obnoxious  measure. 

National  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
in  France. — In  the  Legislative  Assembly,  on 
Saturday  last,  a debate  took  place  on  a Bill 
proposed  by  M.  de  Melun  for  opening  a credit 
of  600,000  francs  for  cheap  baths  and  wash- 
houses for  the  poor.  M.  Raudot  and  M. 
Adelswaerd  objected  to  the  injustice  of  taxing 
the  country  for  the  advantage  of  the  town. 
What  the  town  populations  suffered  from  was 
not  want  of  cleanliness,  but  moral  degradation, 
which  made  them  sink  far  below  the  level  of 
the  'inhabitants  of  towns  in  England.  The 
House  decided  by  371  votes  against  272  to 
proceed  to  a second  deliberation. 

Low  Tenders  and  Builders’  Bank- 
ruptcy.— A contractor  has  sent  us  some 
stringent  and  injurious  remarks  on  Mr.  Trego’s 
bankruptcy,  and  is  very  angry  with  us  for  not 
publishing  them.  We  adhere,  however,  to  our 
determination.  He  states  that  the  debts 
amount  to  70,000/.  and  that  the  assets  to  meet 
them  are  comparatively  nil.  To  explain  this 
would  not  be  difficult,  if  many  of  the  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  party  in  question  were  like 
one  which  is  just  now  before  us.  Mr.  Trego 

had  contracted  to  build  four  houses  in  the 
Gloucester-road,  Bayswater,  for  Mr.  Froom, 
for  2,800/.  The  work  done  when  the  stop- 
page occurred  was  valued  at  800/.  Fresh 
tenders  were  then  sought  to  complete  the  car- 
cases, and  the  following  were  sent  in  : — 

Glenn £3078 

Fry  and  Son 2849 

Lawrence  2755 

Comment  is  unnecessary. 
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Boiler  Explosions. — The  echo  of  one 
of  these  explosions  never  dies  away,  as  we 
have  noted,  till  the  noise  of  another  accident 
of  the  same  class  supervenes.  They  go  off  in 
regular  succession  like  funereal  cannon.  A 
fatal  explosion  occurred  at  Bradford  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  and  while  the  Times  of  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  was  with  sorrow  recording  the 
circumstance^  another  was  in  the  act  of  taking 
place  at  Halifax,  “ much  more  serious  in  its 
consequences.”  In  the  former  case  three  lives 
were  lost,  but  in  the  latter,  thirty  young 
people  and  children  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
a mill,  and  many  of  them  killed  and  wounded. 
Inspectors,  we  hope,  will  be  appointed,  when 
some  grand  explosion  takes  place  below  the 
Parliament  Houses  while  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons are  in  full  conclave  : nothing  short  of 
that,  we  fear,  will  do. 

Electro  - telegraphic  Progress. — 
Messrs.  Hoe  and  Co.,  New  York,  have  con- 
nected their  counting-room  in  the  city  with 
their  business  establishment,  two  miles  off,  by 
means  of  Morse’s  telegraph,  at  a weekly 
expense  which  is  said  to  be  quite  a trifle. 
The  New  York  Herald  anticipates  that  the 
telegraph  will  yet  be  used  in  all  large  manufac- 
tories in  place  of  errand  boys,  and  that  the 
police  of  every  large  city  will  soon  find  it 
indispensable. The  British  Electric  Tele- 

graph Company  have  arranged  to  commence 
operations  forthwith,  at  Belfast,  for  crossing 
the  channel  to  the  opposite  Scottish  coast  on 
the  one  hand  and  for  running  the  same  line  on 

to  Dublin  on  the  other. The  Liverpool 

Dock  Committee  have  under  consideration  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Edwin  Clarke,  proposing 
to  connect  Holyhead,  Point  Lynas,  and 
Great  Ormshead,  by  electric  telegraph,  with 
Liverpool,  in  order  to  supersede  the  present 
imperfect  marine  semaphore. 

The  Iron  Trade. — A combined  move- 
ment of  the  magnates  has  taken  place  virtually 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  a number 
of  the  smaller  masters  in  Scotland.  Meetings 
have  been  held  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Glasgow,  to  denounce  the  scrip 
system,  by  means  of  which  many  of  the 
poorer  and  cheaper  manufacturers  in  long- 
headed Scotland  have  no  doubt  been  kept 
afloat  by  the  merchants,  and  an  unhealthy 
activity  now  excited  at  a time  when  lassitude 
and  repose  more  naturally  supervene  on  late 
exertions.  Were  continental  countries,  still  to 
be  net-worked  with  railiuays,  ready  to  call  soon 
for  such  exertions,  the  conspiring  movement 
against  Scottish  scrip  might  seem  to  be  more 
oppressive  and  objectionable  than  it  really 
may  be,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a 
pruning  of  superfluous  branches  somewhere, 
and  of  these  by  all  means  let  the  more  un- 
wholesome ones  be  first  lopped  oft'. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects. — At 
a meeting  on  the  18th  ult.  Mr.  C.  Fowler  in 
the  chair,  'a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth,  “ On  the  Peculiar  Characteristics  of 
the  Palladian  School  of  Architecture,”  being  a 
portion  of  the  essay  for  which  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Institute  was  awarded  in  Session  1848-49. 
At  the  following  meeting,  on  the  2nd  inst.  a 
discourse  “ On  Polychromatic  Decoration  in 
Italy,  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury,” was  ably  delivered  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt, 
Associate,  and  led  to  a long  and  interesting 
discussion,  to  which  we  shall  recur.  At  the 
same  meeting  Messrs.  Ewan  Christian  and 
Christopher  Eales  were  elected  as  Fellows  from 
the  class  of  Associates. 

The  Light  and  Health  Tax.  — It  is 
said,  we  know  not  on  what  sufficient  autho- 
rity, that  next  session  of  Parliament  there  will 
be  no  proposal  to  repeal  the  tax  on  the  part  of 
Government,  but  that  some  changes  of  an 
important  character  will  be  recommended. 
One  of  these  is  to  render  permanent  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  tax  on  all  houses  now  assessed 
— permitting  the  owners  or  occupiers  to  open 
as  many  new  windows  as  they  may  choose  to 
have,  without  any  increase  of  charge ; whilst 
another  would  apply  to  new  erections,  and  pro- 
bably to  houses  not  now  assessed,  but  which, 
from  enlargement  or  other  causes,  may  be- 
come liable  to  assessment  hereafter. 

Improvement  in  Boulogne  Harbour. 
— The  French  Government  has  vot«d  70,000 
francs  towards  the  completion  of  the  stone 
bridge  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
Boulogne,  with  the  promise  of  a further  sum 
of  80,000  francs  during  the  next  year. 


Crossing  City  Thoroughfares.  — A 
correspondent  suggests  that  a lighted  subway 
with  shops  (which  would  soon  pay  expenses), 
should  be  formed  under  the  street  crossing 
from  Fleet-street  to  Ludgate-street,  and  an- 
other from  Bridge-street  to  Farringdon-street, 
as  the  thoroughfare  there  is  really  frightful  and 
dangerous.  A previous  correspondent  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  light  foot-bridges  above 
the  streets  for  such  thoroughfares.  Both  of 
these  plans  have  before  been  discussed  in  our 
columns.  Enormous  as  is  the  traffic  in  omni- 
busses and  cabs,  waggons  and  bullocks,  along 
Fleet-street,  at  certain  hours,  it  is  even  more 
so  along  King  William-street  and  London- 
bridge.  There,  too,  the  street  is  considerably 
wider,  without  even  a halting-place  in  the 
middle,  where  it  begins  to  be  at  the  worst, 
near  the  Monument : there  any  tedious  attempt 
to  cross  at  particular  hours  is,  indeed,  most 
dangerous  and  fearful.  The  obviation  of  risk 
to  the  foot  passengers  in  crossing  such  tho- 
roughfares, in  whatever  way  effected,  would  be 
a most  useful  work,  and  is  every  day  becoming 
more  urgently  necessary.  Could  not  some- 
thing be  done  before  the  hubbub  of  next  year 
takes  place  ? Perhaps  no  improvement  what- 
ever will  be  more  essential  than  this.  We  hope 
that  the  projected  alteration  of  London-bridge 
itself,  for  behoof  of  foot  passengers,  to  which 
we  have  already  called  attention,  is  not  being 
lost  sight  of. 

Compensation:  Battersea  Park. — 
According  to  the  newspapers,  a jury  was  sum- 
moned last  week  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Ken- 
nington,  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  on  a 
claim  for  compensation  made  by  Mr.  Payne 
against  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  respect  to  some  land  at  Battersea- 
fields,  about  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  park  in  that  locality.  Mr.  Lawes 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  Mr.  Bovill  on  the  part  of  the  claimant. 
Mr.  Bovill,  before  the  jury  was  sworn,  claimed  ' 
a sum  of  91,800/.  as  a fair  compensation  for 
the  value  of  the  land  about  to  be  appropriated 
from  his  client.  He  subsequently  consented 
to  reduce  it  to  60,000/.,  and  finally  consented 
to  take  35,000/.,  subject,  however,  to  the  adju- 
dication of  Mr.  Tite.  This  was  arranged 
without  the  jury  being  sworn. 

The  Water-Gas  in  America. — A corps 
of  gas  - engineers  or  others  interested  in 
coal-gas  companies,  as  our  readers  may  recol- 
lect, some  time  ago  reported  on  the  water-gas 
alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in  America  by 
a Mr.  Payne,  and,  in  the  general  opinion,  both 
here  and  in  the  States,  totally  extinguished  the 
alleged  improvement.  To  this  opinion  we 
demurred  giving  our  adhesion,  at  the  time, 
not  so  much  from  any  a priori  assurance  of 
the  integrity  of  the  discoverer,  which,  how- 
ever, we  had  no  particular  reason,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  doubt,  but,  as  we  stated,  from  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  animus  with  which 
endeavours  to  obtain  cheap  and  good  gas  in 
this  country  had  been  met  by  interested  parties 
here.  We  have,  therefore,  ever  since  been  on 
the  out-look  for  some  further  and  more  satis- 
factory account  of  the  process,  which,  it  may 
be  recollected,  was  to  be  fully  tested  by  a trial 
of  it,  to  take  place  at  Astor  House,  New  York. 
It  now  appears,  from  a paragraph  in  the  New 
York  Express,  not  only  that  this  trial  has 
been  made,  a trial  of  four  months  duration, 
and  that  the  result  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but 
that  a company,  with  a capital  of  500,000 
dollars  has  been  formed,  under  the  name  of 
“The  Union  Gas  Company,”  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  patent  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  United  States, — that  ready  pur- 
chasers for  separate  States  have  been  got 
by  spirited  bidding  at  auction, — and  that  the 
capital  stock  is  now  at  a premium  of  119,600 
dollars.  The  gas  is  to  be  sold  “ at  one-fourth 
of  the  price  of  coal-gas.” 

The  Value  of  a Parenthesis  in  a 
Specification. — A correspondent,  who  has 
lately  made  some  repairs,  sends  the  following 
extract  from  the  specification,  which  he  says 
is  strictly  correct,  and  asks  whether  under  this 
clause  the  articles  mentioned  belong  to  him  or 
his  employer : the  writer  had  calculated  on 
removing  them  as  his  own.  “ The  builder  to 
use  or  take  away  all  material  coming  down 
(except  coppers)  and  the  sundry  articles  be- 
longing to  as  per  inventory  inclosed 

for  the  sum  of  .”  As  the  clause  stands, 

he  would  seem  to  be  justified  in  his  view;  but 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  intended 
to  end  the  parenthesis  at  “ inclosed,”  instead 
of  “ coppers.”  Probably  in  the  original  spe- 
cification this  will  be  found  the  case ; and  we 
have  printed  the  inquiry  as  a reminder  to  our 
readers  of  the  necessity  for  care  in  copying, 
and  the  value  of  a line.  In  the  present  case 
the  mistake  may  apply  only  to  a small  amount, 
— it  might  equally  involve  a large  one. 

Masons’  Short-time  on  Saturday. — 
Mr.  Myers,  builder,  was  summoned  last  week 
by  a mason  for  ninepence,  of  wages,  deducted 
for  short  time,  work  being  left  off’  at  four 
o’clock  in  place  of  half-past  five  on  Saturday. 
Mr.  Myers  said  that  he  did  not  desire  to  restrict 
the  workmen,  or  deprive  them  of  their  short 
Saturday,  and  resisted  only  on  principle,  as 
he  conceived  that  the  masters  ought  to  have 
had  six  months’  notice,  to  enable  them  to 
finish  current  contracts,  and  to  make  allow- 
ance in  those  of  future  time.  He  had  already 
sustained  a loss  of  500/.  hy  being  called  on  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  this  small  difference 
of  time,  and  if  carried  out,  that  loss  would 
extend  to  no  less  than  3,000/.  on  the  whole  of 
his  contracts.  His  defence  was,  that  Friday 
closed  the  workman’s  week,  and  Saturday 
formed  the  beginning  of  a new  week,  for 
which  the  time  employed  only  could  be 
charged.  Mr.  Norton  agreed  with  this  view, 
and  dismissed  the  summons, — a course,  he 
considered,  the  most  advisable  for  the  men 
themselves. 

New  Move  in  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution. — It  is  proposed,  in  a pamphlet 
recently  published,* *  to  establish  a “ Birkbeck 
College,”  in  the  place  of  the  present  London 
Mechanics’  Institution,  with  library  and  read- 
ing-room, lectures,  and  classes, — the  last  of 
these  divisions  further  sectionised  into  a 
literary,  a scientific,  and  an  artistic  section, 
comprising  languages,  &c.,  in  the  first;  ma- 
thematics, chemistry,  physiology,  &c.,  in  the 
second ; and  drawing,  music,  and  book- 
keeping, in  the  third, — the  instruction  to  be 
simple  but  comprehensive,  and  preparatory  to 
matriculation  at  the  London  University.  The 
subscription  for  each  class,  it  is  thought, 
should  be  from  one  to  two  shillings  a month 
of  four  weeks,  for  instruction  twice  a week  ; 
for  the  lectures,  one  shilling  a month  of  four 
lectures,  to  members  and  subscribers, — six- 
pence and  one  shilling  each  to  the  public  ; and 
for  the  library  and  reading-room,  sixpence  a 
month  to  students  or  members,  and  a shilling 
to  the  public.  It  is  calculated  (how  correctly 
we  will  not  say)  that  the  institution  would 
thus  not  only  be  self-supporting,  but  yield  a 
surplus  of  about  160/.  a year,  independent  of 
lectures  and  theatre  letting. 

Kent  and  Surrey  Turnpike  Roads. 
— On  Wednesday  these  tolls,  after  a sharp 
competition,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Morris, 
agent  for  Messrs.  Levy,  the  largest  toll  con- 
tractors in  the  kingdom,  for  11,590/.,  being 
an  advance  of  875/.  on  the  sum  realised  last 
year. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society. — 
Mr.  Mair  wishes  us  to  state,  with  respect  to 
our  notice  last  week,  that  although  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  move  in  this  matter,  the  title  of 
“ Originator”  belongs  to  the  present  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  Turner. 


TENDERS 


For  completing  five  houses  for  Mr.  Payton,  Derby : Mr. 
G.  Hall,  architect : — 

Cooper,  Derby  (highest) £3,380  6 0 

Moody,  Derby  3,190  f*  -1 

Wood,  Derby 3,034  0 0 

Thompson,  Derby  3,000  0 0 

Hall,  Nottingham 2,018  0 0 

Greeo,  Derby  2,925  10  9 

Bradbury,  Derby 2,916  0 0 

Thompson  .[Derljy 2,837  10  0 

Nadin,  Derby  2,832  8 0 

Tyas,  Grimsby  2,196  0 0 

Architect's  estimate,  £3,093. 

Separate  tenders  for  the  plumbing  and  glazier's  work  : — 

Keeling  £252  8 0 

Foreiuuu 261  19  0 

Crump 254  14  0 

Printed  quantities  furnished  to  each  contractor  by  the 
architect. 


For  erecting  a chapel  and  schools  at  Upper  Clapton,  for 
Mr.  A.  W.  Alexander  : Mr.  Emmett,  architect.  The  esti- 
mates were  made  from  two  separato  designs  marked  A. 
and  B.  Bills  of  quantities  supplied 

A.  B. 

Hollaud £9,397  .£7,097 

Little  9,825  7,151 

Ashby  and  Sons  8,714  0,060 

Piper,  T.  and  W.  8,452  6,809 

Myers 7,316  5.013 

• “ Can  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution  bo  niaJo 
Self-supporting,  and  how  ?"  Piisheo,  Mason-street,  Corn- 
wall-road,  Lambeth, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Flour  Mitt  in  Thames  ■street." — With  reference  to  our 
notice  of  this  building:  we  nre  asked  to  state  that  the  con- 
crete used  was  formed  with  Greaves’s  Blue  Lias  Lime,  and 
not  Portland  Cement.  Another  correspondent  says  that 
Mr.  Ponsford  was  not  the  contractor,  but  the  deviser,  and 
is  also  part  proprietor  of  the  building:. 

“ Impercious  Walls." — I should  be  obliged  by  any  of  your 
correspondents  informing  mo  whether  the  plan  of  render- 
ing stone  and  brick  buildings  impervions  to  wet  by  the 
application  of  a solution  of  soap  and  then  nnother  of 
alum,  as  alluded  to  in  your  number  for  October  5,  page 
478,  be  applicable  to  walls  that  have  been  coated  with 
mastic  iu  the  ordinary  way  P And  also  whether  a solution 
of  soft  soap  in  cold  water,  ns  mentioned  at  page  490,  has 
been  tried  and  found  equally  efficacious  P Is  there  no 
danger  of  this  latter  causing  an  unsightly  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  material  acted  upon,  especially  mastic  or 
light-coloured  stone  ? — J.  F.  H. 

“ J.  C.  P.”  (we  have  already  stated  as  much),  “ J.  T.” 
(on  broad  grounds,  A.  does  not  forfeit  his  right  to  a 
light  by  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  wall  containing  it. 
Take  advice  of  one  who  can  see  the  spot  and  knows  all  the 
circumstances),  “ G.  W.,"  “ W.  B.,”  “W.  W.,”  “ H.  R.,” 
“ Constant  Reader”  (all  depends  on  the  local  regulations 
and  the  words  of  the  arrangement.  On  the  broad  prin- 
ciple we  should  assert  the  right  of  erecting  the  monument 
on  our  own  soil),  “ G.  L.”  (we  have  not  time  to  comply 
with  such  requests),  “ C.  B.  A.,’*  “ W.  A.  P.,”  “ W.  C.,1’ 
“ An  American,”  “ J.  J.  L.”  (we  are  not  disposed  to  en- 
grave the  drawings  sent,  and  regret  the  trouble  taken), 
119;  “ T.  W.”  (thanks),  “ ,T.  E.,”  “Westminster 

Bridge,”  “ Z.  W.  D.,”  “R.  G.,”  " Sanitary  Reform: 
Model  Town  Dwellings  at  Derby  for  the  Industrious  Classes, 
with  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  &c.  &c.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Essay  on  the  Sanitary  Movement.”  By  W.  Wig- 
gin;on,  Architect  : Weale,  London.  “ Labour  and  the 
Poor  : Report  of  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  and 
the  Evidence  adduced  at  a public  meeting  convened  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Tailors  of  London.”  “ The  Girlhood  of 
Shakspeare’s  Heroines.”  No.  1.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  : 
Smith  and  Son,  Strand.  “ Penny  Maps.”  No.  5.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 


NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
Bhould  bo  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVSBTISEIVIEia’TS. 

ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT 

SOCIETY.— At  a numerous  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
J’rofcssmn,  and  Subscribers,  held  nt  the  Freemasons'  Tnvem  on 
; ‘Wednesday,  the  27th  of  November,  SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq. 

A. It  A.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  unani 
i mously : — 

Moved  bv  the  Chairman  ; seconded  by  C.  R.  Cockerell, Esq  , R.A. 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  will  tend  to  the 
i honour  and  well-being  of  the  Profession  of  Architecture  in  Eng- 
1 Lnu.  that  a Society,  to  be  called  the  11  Architects'  Benevolent 
■ Society.”  be  established,  and  be  it  hereby  established. 

Moved  by  Win.  Tite,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ; seconded  by  David  Mocatta, 
1 Esq.  : 

That  the  Rules  of  the  Society  as  now  read  be  adopted : — 

RULES. 

1.  That  the  object  of  the  Society  be  limited  strictly  to  benefit 
! those  engaged  orofessionallv  in  all  branches  connected  with  Archi- 
■ tccture.  excluding  only  such  as  have  in  any  wav  been  engaged  in, 
■ or  are  deriving  emolument  from,  the  executive  department. 

2.  Annual  Subscribers  of  One  Guinea,  or  Donors  of  Ten  Guineas 
i in  one  donation,  to  be  Members,  whether  professional  or  other- 
i wise,  and  will  be  entitled  to  vote  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
i nt  all  General  Meetings,  and  in  the  election  of  Officers  and  Com- 
i mitteo  of  Management. 

3.  The  President,  Treasurer,  and  Honorary  Secretary,  to  bo 
elected  annually  by  the  general  body  of  the  Subscribers  at  the 
' Annunl  General  Sleeting,  and  to  be  ex-officio  Members  of  the 
? Committee  of  Management. 

4.  The  Trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  Member!  of  the  Society  at 
I their  first  General  Meeting,  and  to  be  ex-officio  Members  of  the 
Committee. 

5.  The  Committee  of  Management  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
1 Fourteen,  nor  less  than  Twelve  Members,  exclusive  of  the  Prcsi- 
I dent.  Treasurer.  Trustees,  and  Honornry  Secretnry.  to  bo  elected 
i at  the  Annunl  General  Meeting,  one-third  of  whom  are  to  go  out 
i in  rotation,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

fi.  The  Committee  of  Management  to  be  empowered  to  appoint 
1 the  Assistant  Secretary  and  such  other  officers  as  they  may  find 
i necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  society,  and  to  fix  their 
; Salaries  and  remunerations. 

7.  The  Committee  of  Management  to  enquire  into  the  qunlifioa- 
i tions  and  merits  of  the  Applicants  for  relief,  being  guided  therein 
: by  the  Rules  and  Bv-laws  of  the  Society,  and  to  regulate  and  con- 
i trol  generally  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

8.  The  qualification  of  a Candidate  for  relief  shall  be  the  attested 
i fact  that  he  has  been  duly  educated  in  an  Architect's  or  Surveyor's 
i Office,  or  that  ho  has  produced  any  valuable  invention,  or  any  work 
i of  art  useful  to  the  profession. 

9 Subscribers  to  the  Society  to  have  in  all  cases  a preferable 
|i  claim  to  relief. 

10.  Two  Auditors  to  be  appointed  nt  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing. A dc’nilcd  statement  of  the  Accounts,  when  audited,  to  bo 
delivered  annually  to  every  Member. 

11.  An  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  March  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
Report  from  the  Committee  of  Management : for  the  Elcotion  of 
Ofheers ; and  for  the  General  Purposes  of  the  Society. 

Moved  by  T It.  Wyatt,  Esq.  ; seconded  by  G.  R.  French,  Esq. : 
That  the  Officers  and  Committee  who  have  been  acting  provision- 
ally be  elected  to  their  respective  duties. 

President.— SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.,  AR.A. 
Trustees. 

Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Charles  Robert  Cockerell.  Esq.,  R.A. 

Philip  Hardwick,  EBq.,  R.A. 

Treasurer.— William  Tite,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Committee. 

William  S.  Inman,  Esq. 


V William  Barnes,  Esq. 
'iFrancis  Edwards,  Esq. 
!■  Beniamin  Ferrey,  Esq. 
' William  Orollicr,  Esq. 


George  Mair,  Esi 
David  Mocatta,  Esq. 

James  Pennethorne,  Esq. 
Ambrose  Poyntcr.  Esq. 
Anthony  Snlvin.  Esq. 

George  Smith,  Esq. 
Consulting  Counsel.— Edward  Smirke,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretary. 

John  Turner,  Esq.,  4,  Lower  Belgrave-strect. 

Moved  by  Benjanrn  Ferrey,  Esq. ; seconded  by  T.  T.  Bury 
L Esq. : 

That  Henry  Roberts,  Esq.  and  Henry  Baker,  Esq.  be  the 
, .(Auditors  of  this  Society. 

: Moved  by  Wm.  Tite,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ; seconded  by  H.  E.  Kendall. 

pEsq.  : 

l ' That  the  best  and  most  sincere  thanks  be  presented  to  Sydney 
•nSmirke.Esq.,  A.R.A..  for  his  anxious  attention  to  the  interests  of 
iithis  Society,  and  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  this  day. 

Adjourned  to  the  second  Wednesday  in  March  next,  at  three 
I'co’clock. 


TTOROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF 

JJL  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN.  — NOTICE  IS  HEREBY 
UGIYEN,  that  a SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEM- 
ilBERS  of  this  Institution  will  take  place  at  the  Bay  Tree  Tavern, 
'-St  Swithcn’s-lane,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  December  llth,  forthe 
.^purpose  of  considering  and  adopting  such  alterations  in  the  present 
•urules,  or  additions  thereto,  as  such  meeting  mny  there  aud  then 
'determine.  W.  ALLARD,  Seor^taty. 


IONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORA- 

-*  TION. — Established  hv  Royal  Charter,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  A. D.  1720,  for  LIFE,  FIRE,  and  MARINE  ASSUR- 
ANCES.—Head  Office,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  aud  Branch  Office, 
No.  10,  Regent-street. 

Actuary.— PETER  nARDY,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

This  Corporation  has  effected  assurances  on  lives  for  a period  of 


I LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


nail. 


LBERT  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COM- 

PANY.—Established  1838.  No.  11,  Watcrloo-place,  Pall- 

Members  of  Building  Societies  can  insure  in  this  office,  pay- 
ments becoming  due  offer  their  death,  thus  saving  their  families 
from  inconvenience  nnd  loss. 

2 Business  transacted  in  all  the  branches,  and  for  all  the  objects 
of  Life  Assurance  ; all  the  policies  being  indefeasible,  excepting 
only  in  cases  of  fraud. 

3.  Immediate,  survivorship,  deferred  annuities  and  endowments 
granted,  and  every  other  mode  of  provision  for  families 
arranged. 

4.  Premiums  on  the  half  credit  system,  extension  of  limits  for 
residence  and  voyaging,  without  extra  premium,  nnd  naval  and 
military  lives  (not  iu  active  service)  assured  at  ordinary  rates. 

For  prospectuses,  with  tables  of  premium,  information,  4c., 
apply  to  HENRY  WILLIAM  SMITH.  Actuary  and  Secretnry. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE 

nnd  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMl’ANY.-Establishcd  in 
183(1  —Empowered  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Offices— 8 and  10,  Water-street,  Liverpool;  20  and  21,  Poultry, 
London. 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard  Birch,  Bart.  M.P.  ; Adam  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Samuel  Henry  Thompson,  Esq. 

Chairman.— WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 

JOSEPH  C.  EWART,  Esq. ; JOSEPH  HORNBY,  Esq. 


Thomas  Brocklebnnk,  Esq. 

William  Dixon.  Esq. 

William  Earle.  Esq. 

T.  Stcuart  Gladstone,  Esq. 

George  Grant,  Esq. 

Francis  Haywood,  Esq. 

Bobert  Higgin,  Esq. 

George  Holt.  Esq. 

John  H ore.  Esq. 

Secretary.— Swinton  Boult,  Esq. 

Chair 
:puTr-Cii 

Sir  W.  P.  Dc  Bathe,  Bart. 

William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Matthew  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Frederick  Harrison,  Esq. 

James  Hartley,  Esq. 

Rosa  D.  Mangles,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Resident  Secretary— Benjamin  Henderson,  Esq. 
CONDITIONS. 

Lialility  of  the  entire  body  of  shareholders  unlimited. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  risks  freely  in- 
sured—Foreign  and  Colonial  insurances  effected— Premiums  as  in 
other  established  offices— Settlement  of  losses  liberal  and  prompt. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums  as  low  ns  is  consistent  with  safety— Bonuses  not  de- 
pendent on  profits,  being  declared  and  guaranteed  when  the  policy 
is  effected— Surrenders  of  polioics  favourably  dealt  with— Thirty 
days  a'lowed  for  the  renewal  of  policies— Claims  paid  in  three 
months  after  proof  of  death— Policies  not  disputed,  except  on  the 
ground  of  fraud. 

Full  prospectuses  may  he  had  on  application  at  the  offices  of  the 
company  ns  above,  or  to  any  of  its  agents  in  the  country. 


Hnrold  Littlednle,  Esq. 
John  Marriott,  Esq. 
Edward  Moon,  Esq, 
Lewin  Mozley,  Esq. 
Joseph  Shipley.  Esq. 
II.  Stoltcrfolit,  Esq.  • 
John  Swainson,  Esq. 


lion.  F.  Ponsonby 
John  Ranking,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Rosseter,  Esq. 

Seymour  Teulon,  I'sq. 
Swinton  Boult,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tnry to  the  Company. 


Accidental  death  insurance 

COMPANY. 

EXTENSION  OP  THE  BUSINESS  to  Granting  Compensation 
in  Cases  of  Non-fat.nl  Injury. 

(Completely  Registered.) 

7,  Bank-buildings.  Lothbury,  London. 

DIRECTORS. 

KENYON  S.  PARKER,  Esq.,  O.C..  Lincoln's-inn.  Chairman. 
George  I.  Raymond  Barker.  Esq.,  Daglingworlh.  no«r  Cirencester. 
The  Lord  Thomas  P.  Clinton.  Carlton  Villas,  Edgewarc-road. 
Richard  Fawkes,  Esq.,  Laurel  Lodge,  Barnet. 

The  Lord  A.  Edwin  Hill,  M.P.,  Norwood  Park,  Southwell,  Not- 
tinghamshii 

_ homos  Knox  . _ . 

lion.  Kichnrd  E.  Howard,  Temple. 

John  Phillipps  Judd.  Esq.,  (!,  Mark-lane. 

Captain  Lowther,  M.P.,  1st  Life  Guards. 

Henry  Blair  Mnyne,  Esq.,  3,  Chester-strect,  Grosvenor-placc. 
James  Mitchell,  Esq..  58,  Chancery  lane. 

Charles  Snell  Paris,  Esq.,  Salvador  House,  Bishopsgatc-strcct. 

George  Wodehouse  Currie,  Esq..  29,  Comhitl. 
Montgomery  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Kenyon  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Thomas  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  9,  New  Broad-street. 

Robert  Tower.  Esq..  Salvador  House.  Bishopsgate-strcet, 
Thomas  M.  Weguclin.  Esq.,  57  i,  Old  Broad-street. 

The  Insurances  undertaken  by  this  Company  are  comprised 
under  the  following  heads,  and  the  Premiums  nre  arranged  pro- 
portionately to  the  risks  to  which  the  several  classes  of  society  arc 
found  to  he  exposed. 

A.— INSURANCES  AGAINST  DEATH  BY  ACCIDENT  OR 
VIOLENCE,  whether  occasioned  by  Railway  Travelling  or 
otherwise. 

To  Insure  £100. 


Class  II. 


B.— SIMILAR  INSURANCES  accompanied  with  a provision  for 
Compensation  in  the  case  of  a serious  Accident  which  docs  not 
terminate  fatally. 

The  compensation  includes  a weekly  allowance  and  a sum  for 
medical  expenses. 


Annual  Premium  payable  by 


Class  I.  Class  II. 


; not  allowed  where  medical  attendance  i 


1 These  expen ..  . 
provided  by  the  Company. 

Sums  different  from  those  stated  in  the  table  may  be  insured,  ( 


paying  a proportionate  premium. 

C.— INSURANCES  AGAINST  DEATH  BY  RAILWAY 
ACCIDENT,  accompanied  with  compensation  in  cose  of  non- fatal 
injury. 

For  an  Insurance  of  1,0001.  in  case  of  death,  with  compensation 
in  cose  of  injury. 

Annual  premium,  10s. 

Premium  for  the  whole  of  life,  51  5S. 

Prospectuses,  forms  of  proposal  for  insurances,  and  further  in- 
formation to  he  had  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  or  from  any  of 
the  Company’s  Agents.  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Secretary. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street.  London. 
These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 
shades. 

H H Hn  for  drawing  on  wood.  I F F light  and  shading. 

II H II  for  architectural  use.  F for  general  use. 

H H for  engineering,  I B black  for  shading, 

H for  sketching.  BB  ditto  ditto. 

H B hard  aud  black  for  draw-  I BBB  ditto  ditto, 
inc.  I BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


FREE  EXHIBITIONof  theINVENTIONS 

of  1849-1850— This  Exhibition  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  the  SO- 
CIETY’ OF  ARTS,  18,  John-street,  Adclphi,  from  Ten  till  Four, 
DAILY’— Admission  by  introduction  from  a member,  or  on  pur- 
chase of  the  Catalogue.  Price  6d. 


N 


OTICE. — During  the  Week  of  the  Cattle 

Show,  the  grand  and  much  admired  MOVING  PICTURE 


this  week,  at  Half-past  Seven  and  Nine  o’clock,  illustrated  by  ap- 


CPHE  PORTLAND  GALLERY,  316, 

-M-  Regent-street.  Langham-place,  opposite  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY,  the  9th  of  December,  1850, 
with  a GRAND  MOVING  DIORAMA  of  the  GANGES,  with 
Calcutta  and  Juggernaut.  The  entire  Diorama  invented  and 
painted  by  Mr.  T.  C.  DIBDIN,  from  Sketches  by  J.  Fergusson, 
Esq.,  made  on  the  spot  during  his  residence  iu  India.  Doors  to 


SMITHFIKLD  CLUB  PRIZE  CATTLE 

SHOW  and  EXHIBITOIN  of  IM PI.EMENTS,  SEEDS, 
KUC,\TSvH,'  commences  TUESDAY  MORNING  nnd  closes 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  loth,  llth,  12th,  aud  13th  December 
Bazaar,  KiDg-strect,  Portman-square. 

The  arrangements  this  year  arc  upon  a more  extended  scale,  and 
marked  by  the  usual  attention  to  the  comfort  of  visitors,  (hereby 
ladies  to  vi — *UI — ' — l'L“' — 


enabling  In 


iv  tins  national  exhibition  with  facility. 


pHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

V- ' to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  coin- 


bordcrafrom  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A"  large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms,— CH  ARLES  LONG, 
’ King-street.  Baker-street.  Port mau-sguare.-- Cash  only. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  andENGLISli  WINDOW  GLASS,  Plamand Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  J inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles.  Slates.  4c.  4c.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  4c. ; Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lead  Pipe  from  \ inch  to  41  inches  bore;  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers’ and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Olass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses  — Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement.  Saturday,  June  15. 


Belgian  sheet  glass.— Builders 

and  Consumers  of  SHEET  GLASS  can  be  supplied  at  the 
Soho  Crown,  Sheet,  Ornamental,  and  Plate-gloss  Warehouse,  EG, 
Soho-squarc,  with  BELGIAN  SHEET  GLASS,  16oz.  to  the  foot, 
in  cases  containing  200  feet  each, upon  the  following  terms,  for  cash 
on  delivery  Iu  parcels  of  ten  cases,  nt  38s.  per  case  ; in  parcels  of 
five  cases,  40s.  per  case  ; nnd  single  cases  at  42s.  per  case.  Squares 
cut  to  given  size,  3d.  per  foot. 


I1  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 


GLASS,  in  every  varic 
lowest  terms.  List  of 
application. 


icty,  of  the  best  manufacture,  a 

f prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 

— ... THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 

rlnss,— size,  86  inches  by  58, — well  adapted  for  a public  Company's 
be  seen  at.  their  warehouse.  315,  Oxford-street. 


GUTTA  PERCH  a TUBING— May  be 

buried  for  years,  without  injury,  and  it  is  therefore 
valuable  for  conveying  water,  chemicals,  4c.  It  is  peculiarly 
valuable  for  liquid  manure,  drain,  nnd  soil  pipes.  Being  a non- 
conductor. it  is  not  affected  by  the  frost  of  winter  or  drought  of 
summer.  like  metal  or  leather.  Its  strength  is  extraordinary  ; the 
small  half-inch  diameter  tubing  having  resisted  a pressure  of  250  lbs. 
ou  the  square  inch,  without  bursting.  The  smaller  sizes  may  be  had 
iu  100  feet,  and  the  larger  iu  50  feet  lengths.  The  juints  are  easily 
made.  As  a conductor  of  sound  it  is  most  valuable  for  conveying 
messages  in  lieu  of  bells.  Every  variety  of  articles  manufactured 
by  the  Gutta  Pcrclia  Company,  Patentees,  18,  Wharf-road,  City- 
road.  London  ; and  sold  by  their  wholesale  dealers. 

A'l’ENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes, 
Fire  Engines,  Manure  Pumps,  4c -JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK 
Sole  Manufacturer  (and  Licensee],  Goswcll-mews,  GoswcLl-road’, 
London,  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders, 
Engineers,  nnd  the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India- 
Rubber  Tubing.  which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8-inch 
bore  nnd  upwards,  in  lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  nnd  of  various 
strengths,  suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VUL- 
CANIZED IIOSE  for  FIRE  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE, 
and  for  conveying  HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  iu  DWELLING- 
HOUSES  nnd  BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pres- 
sures of  any  length  and  size  to  order. 

***  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  for 
Steam  and  llot  W ater  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Ulaud- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS. AND  UltlCK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
’laces.  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 


MAKERS’ PUMPS,  iu  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 


for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  83.  Dorset-street),  ri 
to  the  new  Factory.  White  friars -street.  Flcet-st 


TyARNER’S  PATENT 

Y T COUNTER  BEER-ENGINE 
is  simple  in  construction,  compact  in  form, 
durable,  and  of  moderate  cost;  it  is  recom- 
mended for  the  use  of  YVine  and  Spirit 
Merchants,  Brewers,  Hotel  Keepers,  Railway 
Stations,  4c.,  for  raising  Beer,  Porter,  Cider, 
aud  other  liquors ; also  for  Dwelling-houses, 
for  raising  Water  to  Wash  band-stands,  But- 
lers’ Sinks,  4c. 

LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS  AND 
GARDEN  ENGINES 
are  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 

WARNER’S  PATENT  TINNED  LEAD 
PIPE,  which  resists  the  action  of  acids,  is 
recommended  for  beer-engines. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  trade  by 
the  patentees,  JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS, 
8,  Crescent,  J ewin-street,  London. 

May  be  had  of  all  Plumbers. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  aud 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  thetrnde. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 


w a drawing  or  dining-ri 


Batin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 

Flock  papers  ou  grounds,  aud  crimson  flock 


3d. 


ild. 


Rronze  drawing-room  papers 

Rich  gold  paper  la  fld.  „ 

Ditto  aud  Flock  2s.  Od.  „ 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  441,  OXFORD-BTKEET,  LONDON. 
January,  1,  }83*, 
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PIERCE’S  NEWLY-INVENTED 

PYRO-PNEUMATIC,  PURE  WARM  AIR,  SELF-ACTING,  AND  VENTILATING  STOVE-GRATE, 

ADAPTED  FOR 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  INFANT  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OR  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  BANKING  HOUSES,  RAILWAY 
OFFICES,  PICTURE  GALLERIES,  ENTRANCE  HALLS,  LECTURE  BOOMS,  INVALIDS'  APARTMENTS,  &c.  &c. 

OR  ANY  SITUATION  OR  PLACE  THAT  MAY  REQUIRE  WARMTH  WITH  VENTILATION. 

This  stove-grate  possesses  the  cheerful  open  fire,  "nd  from  the  NOVELTY  of  its  principle,  ECONOMY  in  use,  and  ELEGANCE  of  design,  renders  it  more  suitable  than 
nnv  other  where  these  advantages,  combined  with  purity  of  atmosphere,  are  important.  Price  71,  !«.  10s..  131. 10a,  and  ml.  in  plain  design.  It  may  he  seen  in  daily  use  at  the 
University  Hall.  Gordon-square ; the  Polytechnic  Institution  ; the  Giraffe  House  of  Zoological  Society.  Regent’s  Park  t Lloyd’s .Registry  of  Shipping.  Cornhill  ; Guy  s Hospital ; 
the  bank  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co.,  Lombard-street;  and  at  the  Manufactory,  5,  Jcrmyn-street ; also  at  the  Office  of"  The  Builder,"  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

THESE  NEWLY-INVENTED  STOVE-GRATES  have  reseived  the  most  favourable  notices  of  the  Public  Press,  for  which  see  the  Prospectus,  with  numerous  testimonials, 
which  wiil  be  forwarded  on  application,  and  every  information  afforded.  Price  71 ; 91.  10s. ; 131. 10s.  in  plain  designs. 

PIERCE’S  ECONOMICAL  RADIATING  STOVE-GRATES, 

fenders,  quite  unique,  adapted  to  the  decorations  of  any  room  for  which  they  may  be  desired^  Also  his  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  WARMING  Churches, _ Mansions, 


^^leriMftlS  tai  wises^and  n trnacc'}  la  Us  *1  ly"  H OT  ‘V A T F,  K wYi'ereTyw' a ii 'I  t i [^'combined  Yvi  1 1 1 ' 'vcntilation.''  and  the’salubritv  of  the  air  produced  from  il 
bare  fnllv  established  its  reputation.  WARM  BATHS  fitted  up  from  the  boiler  of  the  ran  c or  a servant's  room  whlcliare  always  ready  at  a minutes  note. 

DRYING  ROOMS  FITTED  WITH  EVERY  IMPROVEMENT,  and  on  the  most  economical  arrangement. N.B.  Old  Stoves  modernized  and  altered  to  the  abovo  principle. 

MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW-ROOMS,  5,  JERMYN-STREET,  REGENT-STREET. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  NICHOLSON’S  PRIZE  COTTAGERS’  RANGE,  NEW  PATENT  COOKING  STOVE,  and  his  recent  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STOVE  GRATES,  &c. 


rviIIE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

JL  TOPPER  and  CARR, 

Owners  of  Craufurd’s  Patents,  and  Successors  to 
THE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY. 

Supply  patent  Galvanised  Sheets,  plain  or  corrugated,  for  roofing 
Ac...  Water  or  Gas  Pipes  Castings,  Wire  of  all  gauges,  Guttering. 
Hooping,  Ac.  Wholesale,  retail,  and  for  export. 

An  allowance  to  the  trade. 

WORKS—  MI LLWALL  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON  OFFICE,  3,  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE. 


IRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  aud  other  kinds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ao.  Ae. 

PATENTEE 

Of  the  Corrugated  Tron  Beams.  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 

HHHE  PATENT  GALVANIZING  and 

A CORRUGATING  IRON  COMPANY,  Glasshouse-yard, 
opposite  the  principal  entrance  to  the  London  Docks— Offices  12, 

Circus,  Mipories.  J.  SYMONDS  — ’ « 

The  proprietors  have  deemed  it  _ 

work  Crawford's  Patent,  upon  which  tin 

superior  to  any  other  process  ever  used.  The  facilities  thev  possess 
in  executing  orders  to  any  extent  induce  them  to  solicit  the 
favours  of  contractors,  hullders,  and  others.  On  hand,  for  exporta- 
tion or  home  consumption,  patent  galvanized  plain  and  corrugated 
sheets,  for  iron  houses,  roofing,  dours,  verandahs,  shutters,  pnr- 
titious.  safety  rooms,  chests,  Ac  . fitted.  Iron  guttering,  water  and 
gas  pipes,  hooping,  wire  of  all  sizes,  chairs  and  sents  for  lawns, 
pleasure-grounds,  and  gardens,  in  great  variety.  Goods  sent  for 
and  returned,  free  of  charge,  within  three  miles  of  the  City  ; and 
all  light  goods  received  at  the  works  by  Nine  In  tho  morning,  will 
be  returned  the  same  day  if  required. 

A discount  allowed  to  the  trade. 


rBMIE  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 

A in  Building  is  earnestly  invited  to  a method  of  constructing 
the  FLOORS,  CEILINGS,  and  ROOFS  of  HOUSES  on  an  IM- 
PROVED FIRE  PROOF  PRINCIPLE,  the  adoption  of  which 
secures  mauy  important  advantages  at.  a cost  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  common  mode  of  building  with  timber.  Perfect  sconrity 
from  fire— economy  of  construction— freedom  from  the  attacks  of 
dry-rot.  insects,  4c.— and  increased  strength  and  durability,  nre 
the  leading  features  of  this  system  ; a pamphlet  full v descriptive  of 
whioh,  and  all  further  information,  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  proprietors  of  the  patent,  Messrs.  FOX  and  BAItRETT, 
48,  Leicestcr-square,  London. 


IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street  (late  of 

Brick -lane.  St.  Luke’s'.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plalu  audOrnamcntal  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings’,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Caul  i 
levers.  Newel  Pars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAKERS’  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Bain 
Water  Pipes  aud  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges.  Ac.,  always  in  stoak. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRONWORKS, 

188,  DHURY-LANE,  and  CnARLES-STREET,  DRURY- LANE. 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing.  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tanks,  Pines, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines ; Range  and  Hut-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plaiu  and  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sasli  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Orates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hardies,  Ae. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  Terra- 

Estimatcsgiven  for  Iron  Buildings.  W rough t-iron  Roofing,  Green- 
houses. Staircases,  Wrought-irou  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors,  Book 
Safes  and  Strong  Rooms,  Tanks  aud  Boilers  and  every  des  iription  oi 
ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  quality  and  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS, 
U58.DRUKY-LANE.aud  CHARI, ES-STREET. 


BATHS.— J.TYLOR  and  SON’S  improved 

APPARATUS,  consisting  of  copper  or  galvanized  iron 
baths,  coated  with  enamelled  white  or  Sieuua  marbles  inside, 
copper  circulating  boiler,  with  three-way  cock  for  hot,  cold,  aud 
waste  water,  complete.  Id  MOVEABLE,  and  does  not  require  any 
BRICK-WORK.  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  boilers 
and  coil  pipes  for  heating  baths  or  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
union  workhouses,  asylums,  Ae.— Apply  to  Ironmongers  or 
Plumbers,  or  to  the  Manufacturers,  Wurwick-lane,  Loudon. 

CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklocks, 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  are  made  of  all 
Bizcs,  and  for  every  purpose  to  which  locks  are  applied,  and  are 
strong,  secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  iu  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 
The  keys  are  particularly  ucatand  portable. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as 
effectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber,  Ao.,  in  ease  of 
fire,  aud  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglars. 

CHI) BBs’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Detector 
Locks. 


French  casting  s.— samuel 

HOOD  and  Co.  respectfully  invite  the  attentiou  of  Archi- 
tects and  others  to  their  stock  of  French  Castings,  consisting  of 
balcony  panels,  balonnets,  panels  for  gates,  staircase  liars,  newclls, 
knockers,  Ac.  combining  the  greatest  Oeauty  of  design,  with 
economy  of  material— Castings  Warehouse,  81,  Upper  Thames- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  FLORISTS. 

IRON  PIPES  for  hot-water  circulation,  with 

Boilers,  Fittings,  and  every  connection,  at  wholesale  prices. 
RAIN-WATER  PIPES.eavc  and  O G gutters,  air  bricks,  sash 
weights,  and  railing  liars;  STABLE  FITTINGS,  pumps,  lamp 
columns,  wrought-iron  tubing  and  under-ground  pipe  of  nil  sizes, 
aud  on  tlie,  aVe  terms,  at  LYNCH  WHITE’S  Iron  Wharf, 
66,  Bankside,  London. 


w 


ARMING  BY  HOT  WATER. - 


- . WEEKS  and  Co..  KING’S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  l-c  seen  ou  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories. Ac.— TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
he  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  unv  yet  introduced.— J. 
WEEKS  aud  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea. 


BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.- 


Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft.,  2118s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31  7s.  4 ft.,  37,  15s. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33s.  enoh. 

3-fcct  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks.  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.—  t-inoh  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

11  H 2 2J  3 inch  and  larger, 

14a  Gd.  14s.  138.  12s.  Gd.  12a  per  owt 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  Gd.  per  owt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  33s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


WAREHOUSE,  35,  Cliiswell-strect,  Finsbury-squarc. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter, 
pre-paid,  iuclosing  postage  stamp. — Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  11s.  Cd.  per  owt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

Gd.  14a  6d.  13s.  Gd.  13a 


2» 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

I.  laid.  ls.Oil  la  8d.  per  yard. 
3 31  4 Inch. 


Best  London  Glue,  38a  per  owt. 

Cast  Bath  Nails,  10a  per  owl 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS  -NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
aud  Nall  Warehouse, 

5 aud  6.  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury. Lmidon. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2Jd.  por  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3- ft,  Sclf-actin:  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boilers,  XGs.  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrougl  t bars  and  biightfittiugs,  58a  ca. 
Cast  Rain-water  Pipe  { fyj  laper'yard. 

Cast  Gutters — 4 inch,  Sd.  per  yard. 

.a  n n i*  f 4 41  inch. 

O.G.  Gutters  ( nd.  ls_  pcr  y&r± 

Best  Cut  Clasp  f li  11  2 2f  3 inch, 

and  Rose  1 14s  tid.  1 Is.  13s.  Gd.  13s.  12a  per  owt. 

Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  11a  Gd.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath.  14a  Cast  Lath,  9s.  Gd. 

G-inch  3-Bolt  ltd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles,  2s.  9d. 

Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  owt. 

Hot  Water  Pipes.  8a  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Dr.  Arnott's  Ventilators,  5s.  each. 

An  extensive  stock  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  aud  sheet  iron. 


J 


CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St,  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

IL  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• and  Boobbyer,  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Glare-market,  Loudon,  for 
the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  4c. , 
at  wholesale  pricca 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14a  Gd.  14s.  Gd.  13a  Gd.  13a  12s.  6<L  per  owt 

1J  1}  2 24  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

la  3d.  la  7d.  2a  2d.  2a  6d.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 G inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4a  4s.  Gd.  5s.  Gd.  7a  8a  10a  Gd.  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 0 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10a  per  owt  Air  Bricks,  3a  Gd.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

10  by  s inches  5s.  each. 

10  by  9 8s.  „ 

Au  assortment  iu  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  4c. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  chiua,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo, 
horu,  braas,  Ao„  with  Finger-plates.  Bell-pulls,  and  Levers  en  suite. 

li.  and  Co.  are  the  inveutora  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS.  Ac,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  2uo 
years,  for  the  supply  ofgooJs  from  the  best  manufactories  at  the 
lowest  prices. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A QUANTITY  of  RAILING  BARS  to 

1M.  he  SOLD,  at  61  per  ton.  and  some  BALCONY  PANELS,  nt 
81.  per  ton,  at  J.  JONES’S  Iron  Wharf;  also  a large  stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Gutters.  Sasli -weights.  Coal-plates,  Scrapers, 
Tile-lights,  Barrow-wheels,  Stable-fittings,  Ao.  Ae  , at  the  same  low 
prices.  J.  JONES,  Iron  Merchant,  Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  No.  6, 
Bankside,  London,  near  tho  Southwark  Iron  Bridge.  Prioes  for- 
warded ou  application. 

(THREAT  FIRES  in  MARK-LANE  and 

“X  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND.— In  these  de- 
structive Fires  Deeds  and  Documents  of  immense  value  have  been 
preserved  uninjured  by  “ LEA DBEATER’S  PATENT  FIRE- 
PROOF SAFES."  LEAD  BEATER'S  STRONG  WROUGHT- 
IRON  FIRE-PROOF  BOOK  SAFES,  CHESTS,  and  DOORS, 
for  Strong  Rooms,  Plate  Closets,  and  Party-walls,  Ac,  of  best 
make,  and' possessing  ail  the  most  reccut  improvements,  are  the 
best  depositories  for  property  of  every  description  iu  the  world  ; 
Cxtra-strong  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes,  with  Detector  Locks  ; Patent 
Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  nil  purposes.  LEADBfiATER, 
PATENTEE  and  MANUFACTURER  of  the  much  approved 
Ventilating  and  Down-draught  preventing  CHIMNEY-POT. 
This  desirable  article  is  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  cure  for 
Smoky  Chimneys  ever  yet  before  the  public,  aud  is  adapted  to  every 
style  of  Architecture.  . . , . 

A large  assortment  on  hand  at  LEADBEATER’S  MANU- 
FACTORY, 125,  A LDERSGATE-STUEET,  CITY  of  LONDON, 
where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  forChubb. 


H 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 

«.ji  facturing  Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wye  li -street. 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ae.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  iu  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  tiugcr-platcs,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ao.,  aud  also  to  their 

LOCKS  aud  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah’s,  Chubb's, 
and  Pitt’s  Patent.— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  bolts,  Ae.  Ac 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranksof  all  descriptions,  cornice  polos, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  liaudles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espagniolette  bolts.  Ac.  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ao.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES, including  Redmund's,  Smith’s, 
Collingc's,  Gerish’s,  and  Cotterell's  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 

SHERINGHAM’S  and  all  other  VENTILATORS. 

LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  and  SONS,  aware  that,  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  EFFECTUALLY 

CURED. -WILSON  and  CO.’s  PATENT  CHIMNEY  POTS 
for  the  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys  have  been  extensively  tested 
throughout  the  kinguom  for  the  last  five  years,  and  have  proved  au 
effectual  remedy  in  many  enses  where  other  inventions  have  failed. 
They  arc  manufactured  of  artificial  stone  cement  or  zinc,  and  may 
be  had  at  the  manufactory,  1.  Vale-place,  Hammersmith,  Middle- 
sex. Prices  and  prospectuses  forwarded  hy  return  of  post. 

N.B.— J.  W.  aud  Co.  will  contract  for  the  Cure  of  Smoky  Chim- 
neys on  the  terms  of  “ No  Cure  no  Pay." 


(MABLE’S  FUMI  PORTE,  or  Improved 

CHIMNEY-TOP  and  VENTILATOR.  Registered  by  Act 


The  beat  and  cheapest  invention  hitherto  discovered  for  curing 
Smoky  Chimueys. 

Licenses  granted  to  the  trade  by  labels,  at  per  dozen. 

Sold  by  LAWRENCE  aud  CO.,  55,  Parliament-street,  Westmin- 
ster ; the  Agents  to  the  Inveutora  aud  Manufacturers  also  ; and 
Dealers  iu  Zinc,  Ac  :— Fumis,  15s. : Chimney  Shafts,  Is.  per  loot.. 
Various  sorts  of  chimney  cowls  aud  tops ; perforated  ziue,  in  sheets, 
3Jd.  per  foot ; rain-pipe,  3 iu.,  4d.  per  foot ; bell  tube,  3jd.  perlb. 
Baths,  windows,  skylights,  drawu  bar,  Ac.  Ae.  to  order.  Zinc  or 
brass  plates  supplied  or  engraved  in  best  manner.  Spelter  and 

■liv  t /.in.  Ill  l.'Wi-.t.  market  prices. 


J'HE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

A Patronized  hy  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  geuerally. — MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  8LA1E 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  or  Ins 
patent  that  are  attemptedl  coutiuues  to  grow  iu  favour  with  the 
public,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— 1 'rice  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a hook  of  drawings  sent  postage  tree  ou  receipt  of  3s.  m postage 
stamps.  Ci .terns.  Fillers,  Dairy  aud  Larder  She.ves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plaiu  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  and  50.  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


’TIRLINU’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

7 WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
ces  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces.  wilt 
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HE  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface, 
commenced  at  the  private  cost 
of  King  Louis,  of  Bavaria,  in 
1835,  and  well  known  to  al^ 
who  have  since  visited  Munich, 
was  consecrated  on  the  24th  ult.  In  1848  we 
gave  some  small  illustrations  of  this  building,* 
but  its  size  and  magnificence  are  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  give  a larger  view  of  the  interior, 
with  a plan  and  elevation.f  St.  Boniface  is 
built  on  the  model  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
at  Rome,  which  was  burnt  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  entrance  front  presents  an  arcade  of  nine 
arches  supported  by  eight  columns  of  lime- 
stone and  the  side  walls.  The  building  is  con- 
structed mainly  of  red  brick.  Three  doors  of 
large  size  (the  centre  one  nearly  30  feet  high) 
are  adorned  with  emblematical  carvings  by 


Glink. 

The  interior,  which  has  a length  of  262 
Bavarian  feet,J  and  a width  of  124  feet,  is 
dividedinto  five  aisles  by  four  l anges  of  columns, 
thirteen  in  each,  and  ends  in  a semi-circular 
absis  for  the  altar.  The  centre  and  principal 
division  is  78  Bavarian  feet  high  : the  height 
of  the  side  aisles  is  43  feet.  The  columns 
are  of  pale  grey  marble  j the  capitals  and 
bases  white : the  roof  is  open,  and  the 
panels  formed  by  the  principals  and  the  purlins 
are  painted  blue  and  powdered  with  gold  stars. 
The  wood  work  is  of  deep  red,  with  gilding. 
The  high  altar  is  approached  by  a flight  of 
twelve  steps.  Below  the  pavement,  which 
i is  of  mosaic  work,  are  formed  vaults  for  the 
i burial  of  the  brethren  of  the  Benedictine 
: convent,  to  which  the  Basilica  is  attached.  The 
: connection  of  the  buildings  is  seen  on  the  plan,§ 
j behind  the  absis.  There  is  also  a small 
* subterranean  chapel,  in  which  to  celebrate  the 
[i  funeral  service. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  profusely 
1 decorated  with  frescoes,  by  Mons.  H.  Hess  and 
b his  pupils,  who  commenced  them  in  1840. 

C On  the  semi-cupola  of  the  absis  is  symbolically 
r represented  the  Church  triumphant,  by  the 
fi  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  a glory,  surrounded 
b by  the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptist,  &c. 
1 Lower  down,  are  Saint  Benedict,  Boniface, 

1 "Willibald,  and  others,  who  recall  the  propaga- 
Iti  tion  of  Christianity,  especially  in  Bavaria. 
).  Around  the  outer  arch  is  placed  the  following 
ti  text  from  Revelations : — “ Isti  sunt  qui  venerunt 
e ex  magna  tribulatione,  et  laverunt  stolas  suas 
it  in  sanguine  Agni.”  Above  are  the  lamb  and 
:tl  the  four  Evangelists,  painted  on  a gold  ground. 
IT  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  pre- 
isisent  twelve  large  frescoes  and  ten  smaller 
o ones,  representing  scenes  drawn  from  the  life 

0 of  St.  Boniface,  the  first  apostle  of  the  Ger- 
nmans.  The  series  of  large  pictures  commences 
w with  “The  father  of  Boniface,  saved  from  a 
s.  severe  illness  by  the  prayers  of  his  son,  con- 
fifides  him  to  the  care  of  the  Benedictines,” 
a and  ends  with  the  deposition  of  the  body  of 
E Boniface  in  the  church  of  Foulda.  The 
s smaller  pictures  represent  various  episodes, 
w which  serve  to  connect  the  larger  series. 

Mons.  Ziebland  is  the  architect  by  whom 

1 * Yol.  VI.  p.  5-17.  t See  page  59-1. 

i ± The  Bavarian  foot  is  ==  0-957  English  foot. 

§ For  this  plan  we  are  indebted  to  Mons,  Hr outer. 


this  magnificent  church  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  has  been  erected,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  an  evidence  of  the  king’s 
impartiality,  that  Mons.  Ziebland  is  a Pro- 
testant. 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  PARIS. 

The  Count  de  Nieuwerkerque,  Director- 
General  of  the  Museums,  has  commenced  a 
series  of  “ receptions  ” at  the  Louvre  (on  Fri- 
day evenings),  which  have  given  much  satis- 
faction to  the  artistical  and  literary  world  in 
Paris.  It  appears,  by  the  way,  that  the  walls 
of  the  grand  gallery  of  the  Louvre  were  settling 
outwards  towards  the  quay,  and  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  shore  them  up  and  examine  the 
foundation.  All  the  works  rendered  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  any  further  settling  hav- 
ing been  completed,  the  shores  have  just  been 
removed. 

The  works  inside  the  square  saloon  are 
making  progress.  The  walls  have  been  co- 
vered with  sheets  of  lead,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  damp.  The  architectural  decorations 
will  be  very  rich. 

A series  of  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Paul,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  com- 
menced several  years  ago  by  M.  Drolling,  of 
the  French  Institute,  are  now  completed,  and 
have  obtained  for  the  painter  much  praise. 

Some  stained  glass  recently  executed  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  M.  Au- 
guste Galimard,  is  also  highly  praised;  but 
from  what  we  hear,  it  would  be  less  so  in 
England.  However,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  designs  without  going  to  Paris,  for 
M.  Galimard  intends  sending  the  cartoons  to 
the  Exhibition  in  1851  : they  will  occupy 
about  1,300  square  feet ! M.  Felix  Pigeory, 
architect,  co-operated  with  him  in  these. 

M.  Pigeory  lately  visited  Constantinople, 
and,  through  the  French  ambassador  there, 
presented  to  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  a copy 
of  his  work,  Les  Monuments  de  Paris.  We 
learn  from  the  Revue  des  Beaux  Arts,  of  which 
M.  Pigeory  is  editor,  that  the  Sultan,  in  evi- 
dence of  his  satisfaction,  has  forwarded  to  the 
author  a magnificent  ring,  set  with  brilliants. 

The  great  portal  of  the  Cathedral  church  of 
Paris,  Notre  Dame,  is  being  adorned  again 
with  the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  such  as 
filled  its  niches  before  the  first  revolution. 
The  figures  are  of  stone,  of  large  size,  and  have 
been  executed  in  the  atelier  which  has  been 
formed  in  connection  with  the  cathedral,  by 
the  two  architects  to  whom  the  restoration  of 
the  building  is  entrusted. 


CONDITION  OF  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Another  year  has  nearly  passed,  and  this 
crazy  old  structure  still  remains  an  eyesore, 
and,  what  is  even  worse,  a hindrance  to  the 
traffic  of  our  noble  river.  A Bill  was  passed  last 
year  for  the  construction  of  a temporary  bridge, 
which  it  was  calculated  would  occupy  fifteen 
to  eighteen  months  building.  No  step  has  yet 
been  taken,  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  two 
winters  must  elapse  before  another  thorough- 
fare can  be  obtained.  What  is  most  to  be 
dreaded,  perhaps,  is  a severe  frost : it  is  quite 
true,  by  the  removal  of  London  Bridge,  there 
is  not  much  to  fear  below  Westminster  Bridge, 
but,  inasmuch  as  that  bridge  is  for  the  most 
part  blocked  up,  there  is  every  thing  to  fear 
from  an  accumulation  of  ice  above ; and  it  is 
also  in  evidence  that  in  such  an  event  the 
greatest  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended.  One 
would  almost  imagine  it  was  purposely  left  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  current,  and  thus  save 
all  trouble  in  the  matter.  By  Mr.  Barry’s 
evidence  before  the  last  committee,  he  seems 
desirous  of  its  being  rebuilt  on  its  present  site, 
provided  three  conditions  can  be  complied 
with,  viz.,  width  of  100  feet,  a height  of  18  feet 
for  water-way,  and  the  bridge  to  be  perfectly 
level;  but  he  adds,  if  these  conditions  cannot 
be  complied  with,  its  removal  farther  north  is 
indispensable.  Now  it  seems  pretty  evident 
these  conditions  cannot  be  complied  with  : the 
Navigation  Committee  require  a headway  of 
25  feet.  The  increased  width  would  also  be 
objectionable,  as,  if  adopted,  the  promenade  of 
the  bridge  would  be  brought  so  close  to  the 
Speaker’s  residence,  and  at  so  low  a level 
that  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  a dwel- 
ling would  be  totally  destroyed;  therefore, 
following  Mr.  Barry’s  reasoning,  it  would 


seem  that  the  bridge  must  be  built  further 
north.  There  was  a recommendation  in 
our  paper  some  time  since,  that  it  should 
be  carried  across  by  Whitehall  wharf,  in  Can- 
non-row, that  is,  to  the  south  of  Richmond 
Terrace;  and  it  was  further  suggested,  by 
widening  Charles-street,  and  the  removal  of 
two  or  three  houses  in  Duke-street,  that  an  ex- 
cellent thoroughfare  would  be  obtained  to  St. 
James’s  Park,  and  thus  to  the  district  of  Bel- 
gravia : by  this  plan  Great  George-street  and 
Parliament-square  would  be  relieved  of  an 
immense  traffic,  and  the  immediate  approaches 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  rendered  more 
free  from  the  danger  attending  the  constant 
clash  of  carriages  in  that  vicinity.  But  whe- 
ther this  plan  be  adopted  or  not,  it  surely  is  high 
time  something  was  determined  on  : it  is  not 
just  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  the  state  of  uncertainty  they  have 
endured  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The 
witnesses  examined  before  the  several  com- 
mittees are  men  of  the  highest  professional 
attainments,  and  surely  it  is  little  less  than  a 
mockery  and  a waste  of  valuable  time  to  get 
together  such  evidence  and  treat  it  as  though 
it  were  undeserving  consideration.  In  the  face 
of  such  evidence  to  pass  a Bill  entailing  an 
outlay  of  20,000/.  for  a temporary  bridge  is,  to 
say  the  least,  most  extraordinary. 


A HISTORICAL  ESSAY  ON  TASTE  * 

lx  approaching  a subject  so  varied  and  ex- 
tensive as  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Taste  in 
Art,  now  principally  in  Architecture,  it  would 
not,  I think,  be  unbecoming  to  request  indul- 
gence for  the  errors  which  may  probably  be 
made  by  one  who  does  not  belong  to  the  pro- 
fession, but  who,  nevertheless,  perceiving  in 
architecture  a great  and  beautiful  art,  is  de- 
sirous of  devoting  attention  to  it,  for  the  sake 
of  improving,  by  its  means,  his  own  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  principles  of  art. 
These — in  nearly  all  the  occupations  of  the 
muses — these  fundamental  principles  are,  in 
all  arts,  nearly  or  precisely  similar.  It  is  from 
the  right  comprehension  of  them,  to  anticipate, 
that  taste,  as  we  understand  it  now,  may  be 
said  mainly  to  arise.  In  architecture,  in 
poetry,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  it  is  alike 
necessary  to  observe  those  axioms  of  construc- 
tion, execution,  and  adornment  which  have 
been  declared  by  common  concurrence  to  be 
inviolable,  and  without  observance  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  a complete  work.  I 
say  that  unity  of  conception,  regard  of  general 
effect,  justness  of  proportion,  constructive  so- 
lidity, and  the  like,  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  creation  of  anything  which,  by  the 
air  of  nature  it  shall  wear,  shall  communicate 
a just  idea  to  the  mind,  answer  the  imagination 
in  our  presence,  or  haunt  the  memory  in  our 
absence,  with  the  shape,  the  colour,  the  sense, 
or  sound  of  beauty,  or  with  all  of  them  com- 
bined. To  speak  generally,  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  primary  principles  would  show 
an  incompleteness  or  absence  of  taste.  If 
we  consider  the  subject  more  closely,  taste  is 
the  result  of  a discriminative  power  of  the 
intellect,  which  decides,  in  several  or  more 
objects,  and  consequently  ideas  of  them,  on 
that  which  most  perfectly  answers  to  her  idea 
of,  for  instance,  beauty, — the  effect  of  certain 
constituent  causes,  such  as  proportion,  har- 
mony, &c. ; to  her  idea  of,  for  instance,  gran- 
deur resulting  from  size,  height,  and  the  like, — 
an  idea,  I think,  in  some  degree  natural  to 
man ; if  so,  doubtless  implanted  by  the  Creator, 
and  showing  that  the  print  of  the  Divine  hand 
is  left  as  well  in  the  mind  of  man,  as  in  all 
that  it  moulded,  and  it  moulded  all.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  idea  exists  natu- 
rally in  a very  slight  degree — the  mind  im- 
proving it  to  an  observable  point  by  its  own 
almost  unconscious  observance  of  nature. 
Some  wholly  reject  the  notion  of  any  innate 
ideas ; the  learned  are  divided  on  the  point ; 
the  definition,  too,  of  abstract  notions  is  at  all 
times  difficult. 

To  resume.  According  to  the  experience 
of  the  mind  by  observation,  arising  from  the 
multiplicity  of  objects  observed  and  compared, 
will  the  power  of  justly  discriminating  be  de- 
veloped, always  provided  that  the  principles  of 
art,  ivhich  are  natural,  be  allowed  to  guide; 
and  the  understanding  so  educated  will  ac- 

* Read  at  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association , 
Friday  evening,  Nov,  15. 
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quire,  as  it  were,  a wisdom  with  respect  to 
form,  colour,  and  all  other  external  attributes 
of  nature,  and,  imitatively,  of  art.  "Whether 
any  may  justly  argue  that  that  quality,  which 
we  call  taste,  originally  existed  as  such  in  the 
human  mind,  is,  therefore,  more  than  doubt- 
ful ; but  there  was  doubtless  innate  in  it  an 
admiration  of  the  works  of  nature,  a sense  of 
connection  with  created  things, — man  being, 
in  fact,  himself  but  a link  in  God’s  chain  of 
creation;  and  it  is  but  according  to  experience 
to  suppose,  there  resulted  a preference  for  this 
or  that  form,  just  as  the  mind  was  more  or 
less  charmed  by  the  images  transmitted  to  it 
through  the  senses. 

Thus  even  with  respect  to  the  works  around 
us,  you  would  find  in  men  of  different  climates, 
or  accustomed  to  different  scenery,  a diversity 
of  taste : he  whose  native  land  is  a very 
garden  adorned  with  an  endless  variety  of 
foliage,  rife  with  flowers,  intersected  by  rivers, 
and  also  thronged  with  graceful  animals,  and 
birds  of  all  brilliant  hues  and  modifications  of 
song — such  a man,  I say,  would  probably 
possess  a taste  for  that  which  is  florid,  rich, 
vivid  in  idea;  his  feeling  would  be  rather  for 
the  beautiful,  than  for  the  grand  ; he  would 
prefer  that  which  charms  to  that  which  asto- 
nishes ; — the  fault,  perhaps,  of  his  taste,  would 
be  an  inclination  towards  redundancy ; the 
advantage  of  it,  a sparkling  gorgeous  fancy ; 
a bright  imagination  ; a magnificent  versatility 
of  thought ; and,  perhaps,  a capacity  for  detail. 
On  the  other  hand,  a man  accustomed  to  the 
waste  sublimity  of  the  desert,  would  possess  a 
corresponding  taste  for  extent,  even  for  bound- 
lessness ; an  inhabitant  of  a mountainous 
region  would  admire  what  is  lofty,  aspiring, 
towering,  free ; the  capacity  of  the  two  last 
would  probably  be  for  generalising  ; and  with 
respect  to  what  is  free,  we  are  well  aware  that 
both  Arabs  and  Swiss  are  noted  for  their  de- 
votion to  liberty.  A maritime  nation  would 
prefer  the  bold,  strong,  extensive.  Such  would 
be  the  taste  of  each  of  these  with  respect  to 
nature;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe,  how,  when 
man  came  by  degrees  to  express  his  mind  in 
buildings,  he  appears,  in  certain  respects  con- 
cerning art,  to  have  sought  that  which  he  had 
not  in  nature  around  him  ; as  though  in  some 
lands  he  had  said — I have  no  mountains — I 
will  build  them;  I will  raise  something  that 
shall  overawe  its  own  creator — something  vast, 
by  which  I myself  shall  be  astounded — and  so, 
further,  according  to  the  excess  of  the  design- 
ing mind  above  its  fellows,  was  the  amount  of 
awe  and  wonder  inspired  among  them.  But 
this  subject  will  further  develope  itself  as 
we  advance,  and,  having  premised  thus 
much  concerning  taste  in  general,  I will 
proceed  to  consider  it  more  particularly 
with  respect  to  individual  nations.  Of  the 
earliest  building  of  the  world,  such  as  the  ark, 
probably  by  no  means  elegant,  or  the  tower  of 
Babel,  we  should  think  a huge,  unsightly  mass, 
possessing  no  element  of  the  sublime,  but  that 
of  size,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate.  Whether 
the  latter  was  really  built,  as  we  have  seen  it 
drawn,  like  a huge  snake  rising  on  its  coils, 
curling  up  to  heaven,  and  most  industriously 
lifting  the  nations  to  the  stars,  is  of  little  mo- 
ment ; but  it  was  probably  built  of  a kind  of 
brick,  cemented  with  the  bitumen  that 
abounded  in  the  Babylonian  territory ; and  as 
the  object  was  to  build  to  heaven,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  raised  in  a great  hurry,  and  with 
little  regard  to  design.  It  is  not  here,  then, 
we  shall  look  for  taste.  In  passing,  we  might 
observe,  that  the  scriptural  story  is  strongly 
resembled  by  the  heathen  fable  of  the  giants 
piling  Ossa  on  the  top  of  Pelion  to  dethrone 
Jove.  But  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
turn to  Babylon,  let  us  pass  into  Egypt,  his- 
torically more  ancient.  Here  we  find  the  sub- 
limity of  magnitude  extraordinarily  developed  ; 
a massiveness  that  is  suggestive  of  eternity, 
and  an  imitation  of  nature  in  many  respects 
unbounded.  Here  are  the  mountainous  pyra- 
mids ; here  is  the  Sphinx,  whose  head  only 
now  rises  above  the  surrounding  deserts,  once 
thronged  by  its  superstitious  worshippers. 
Here  are  the  palaces,  where  their  kings  dwelt ; 
the  temples  where  their  priests  deceived ; the 
tombs  which  have  given  up  their  dead  for  the 
daily  inspection  of  the  curious  in  modern 
museums,  where  death  itself  has  become  the 
subject  of  impertinence. 

The  sphinx  was  originally  a huge  block  of 
stone  that  stood  before  the  pyramids,  and  it 


shows  the  grand  taste  of  the  Egyptians  to 
have  converted  it  into  the  wonderful  figure 
which  still  remains.  The  taste  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  evidently  for  a solid,  gloomy  gran- 
deur; they  delighted  in  massive  pillars,  in 
dusky  chambers,  in  broad  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  in  dark  labyrinthine  walks,  in  ca- 
vernous edifices  guarded  by  gigantic  recum- 
bent figures,  or  the  huge  forms  of  deities, 
gaunt,  awful,  oppressive.  Their  observance 
of  nature  was  great : it  is  asserted  by  some 
that  they  derived  the  fluted  column  from  the 
simple  idea  of  reeds  bound  together  at 
the  top — and  their  sacred  language  is  an  end- 
less succession  of  the  forms  of  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  reptiles — in  fact,  we  may  say,  they 
wrote  in  beasts  and  reptiles  : many  of  their 
vessels  and  ornaments  are  evidently  imitated 
from  nature,  with  great  quaintness  and  versa- 
tility of  design  ; but  in  all  they  seem  to  have 
practised  an  almost  disproportionate  solidity 
of  construction.  Theirs  was  eminently  an 
architecture  of  symbolism  : their  principal 
buildings  being  for  sacred  purposes,  they 
seemed  determined  to  have  written  the  story 
of  their  creed  in  every  pillar,  every  stone ; 
and  by  that  means  to  give  their  designs,  as  it 
were,  an  actual,  positive  sense — to  make  them 
a species  of  embodied  poetry — so  that  every 
man  on  seeing  the  temple,  would  at  once  be 
able  to  read  in  its  form,  proportion,  number, 
and  colour,  the  scripture  of  the  god  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated  and  belonged.  In  their 
flat  country,  we  perceive  that  they  made 
their  edifices  mountainous ; that  that  re- 
gard of  death  with  which  their  religion 
inspired  them,  extended  a sobering  influ- 
ence to  their  works;  and  certainly  some 
of  their  vast  temples  could  have  derived 
no  extra  cheerfulness  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  only  magazines  of  mummied  crocodiles 
and  cats ; and,  finally,  to  repeat,  we  perceive 
that  their  architectural  taste  was  for  a gloomy 
sublimity  of  symbolism,  and  that  if  we  were 
to  seek  a symbol  to  express  it,  we  might  call 
it  a sarcophagus.  With  respect  to  literature, 
at  which  I shall  occasionally  take  the  liberty 
to  glance,  we  have,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
Egyptians,  small  idea  of  their  taste:  their 
painting,  such  as  it  was,  and  their  sculpture, 
wonderful  as  is  the  latter  in  respect  of  manual 
skill,  appear  to  have  existed  only  as  subordi- 
nate aids  to  the  architect,  and  are  simply 
entitled  to  share  in  the  above  general  remarks. 

A most  ancient,  curious,  and  at  one  time 
mighty  people,  were  the  Chaldees : a tribe  of 
people  formed,  probably,  from  the  conflux  of 
many  others  in  those  well  watered  plains,  who 
inhabited  the  districts  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
and  who  boasted  a dynasty  descended  from 
Nimrod,  according  to  some,  the  same  with 
Ninus  and  Belus, — the  god  of  the  tower  of 
Babel.  It  is  probable  they  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  Egyptians.  The  monuments 
of  Nineveh,  recently  discovered,  wear  cer- 
tainly in  many  respects  an  Egyptian  appear- 
ance. If  you  examine  them,  you  will  observe 
a similar  mystical  taste, — a profound  disregard 
of  perspective,  and  a great  aptitude  for  ex- 
pressing things  by  signs  : thus,  a castle  some- 
times bears  a marvellous  resemblance  to  its 
namesake  of  chess ; a distant  river  is  repre- 
sented by  very  lively  fish  in  single  file;  while, 
to  illustrate  the  country  beyond,  you  will  pro- 
bably find  several  indigenous  trees  appearing 
to  grow  out  of  the  fishes’  backs.  The  carvers 
of  the  Nineveh  marbles  seem,  neverthe- 
less, to  have  had  a feeling  after  truth.  In 
the  treatment  of  animals,  they  may  be  said 
comparatively  to  excel : the  lions  in  the  lion 
hunts  are  full  of  vivacity  and-  expression, 
although  sometimes  rather  symbolical  (I  mean 
in  size)  in  the  teeth  and  claws.  To  prove 
what  I say  concerning  the  truth  of  these  lions, 
you  will  find  depicted  on  the  tips  of  some  of 
their  tails  a claw,  whose  existence  had  of  late 
years  been  disputed,  but  it  is  now  again 
established.  The  procession  of  captives  and 
beasts  on  the  obelisk  is  in  several  respects, 
and  considering  its  probable  antiquity,  admira- 
bly executed. 

To  turn  to  history,  we  are  told  almost  in- 
credible wonders  of  Babylon.  The  walls  were 
300  feet  high,  80  feet  thick,  built  of  brick  and 
bitumen  ; flanked  and  protected  with  numer- 
ous towers,  adorned  with  a hundred  brass 
gates,  and  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
We  are  told  the  Euphrates  was  enclosed  by 
piers  in  a straight  canal  through  the  city ; that 


there  was  a bridge  of  huge  stones  fastened 
together  with  lead,  and  bound  with  iron 
chains : to  the  west  stood  the  tower  of  Belus, 
or  Babel,  enriched  with  an  infinity  of  spoils 
and  golden  images ; in  the  New  Palace, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  said,  had  raised  a 
hanging  garden,  on  sub-arched  terraces,  to  the 
walls,  to  gratify  a Median  wife,  who,  having 
come  from  a wooded  and  mountainous  country 
to  one  which  consisted  of  a vast,  flat  plain,  i 
intersected  with  streams,  and  interminable  | 
rows  of  willows,  missed,  in  accordance  with  j 
what  we  have  observed  of  natural  taste,  ,\\ 
the  beauties  of  her  native  land,  and  desired 
them  reproduced.  Now,  if  all  this  account  j 
were  true,  it  would  show  that  the  Babylonians 
had  not  only  a taste  for  the  sublime,  but  also  ! 
for  the  beautiful;  and,  besides,  had  attained  a 
pitch  of  excellence  in  the  execution  of  art. 
Babylon  having  vanished  from  the  earth  under 
an  irresistible  doom,  we  have  not  even  a trace  of 
it  left  whereby  to  judge  ; but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  about  the  6ize  of  Nineveh,  and  Nineveh 
has  been  proved,  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Layard,  to  have  been  sixty  miles  in  circum- 
ference,— the  exact  girth,  under  the  expression 
of  a three  days’  journey,  assigned  to  it  in  the 
book  of  Jonah.  We  will  then  suppose  a con-  ' 
siderable,  at  least  some  portion,  of  the  Baby- 
lonian account  to  be  true;  and  will  thence  j 
observe,  that  their  taste  was  kindred  to  the 
Egyptian  ; they  might  even  improve  themselves  < 
by  maritime  influences  at  second  hand,  having 
conquered  the  great  and  industrious  city  of 
Tyre,  and  carried  off  all  its  works  of  art ; and 
they  might,  too,  have  turned  to  good  purpose 
the  genius  of  the  captive  Jews,  educated  by 
Tyre.  Their  buildings  appear  to  have  been 
raised  on  huge  platforms,  in  graduated  masses,  ] 
the  Pyramidal  appearing  to  be  the  prevailing 
form  of  general  outline.  The  bulk  of  their 
walls  certainly  seems  proved  by  modern  ] 
discovery;  and  we  have  also  good  reason  to 
believe  they  had  considerable  power  to  work  in 
metals.  Altogether  their  taste  was  for  the 
great  and  astonishing,  for  vastness  of  design, 
and  solidity  of  execution. 

Persepolis  is  suggested  by  the  consideration  • 
of  Babylon.  Certain  discoveries  have  been  J 
made  concerning  it,  and  it  appears,  in  accord-  I 
ance  with  the  ruin,  to  have  been  built  on 
great  platforms,  with  elevations  of  huge  pillars,  • 
still  on  the  graduated  principle.  It  is  also  “ 
probable  that  the  chambers  of  the  palaces 
were  similar  to  those  already  discovered  at 
Nimroud,  thickly  walled  and  surrounded  with 
bas-reliefs.  Generally  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
it  may  be  observed,  that  their  taste,  although 
not  unguided  by  a knowledge  of  proportion 
and  arrangement,  was  for  the  expression  of 
power,  for  great  cost,  and  works  the  result  of 
almost  superhuman  labour.  They  cultivated 
geometry,  astronomy,  music — though  the  pro- 
portion of  harmonic  sounds  was  not  discovered 
till  long  after  by  Pythagoras, — astrology, 
alchymy,  and  magic, — but  everything  was 
rendered  subservient  to  priestcraft.  They  had 
also  an  idea  of  colour ; but  as  they  attained  in 
it  only  to  brilliancy,  its  effect  was  certainly 
more  gaudy  than  harmonious,  and  must  have 
caused  a strange  contrast  with  the  grandeur 
of  their  other  works. 

We  have  little  record  of  Persian  architec-  4 
ture;  but  there  is  a singular  account  of  the 
ancient  capital  city  of  Ecbatana.  It  is  said 
that  Dejoces,  the  king,  built  it  on  a hill,  with 
seven  walls,  but  they  were  so  disposed,  rising 
one  within  another  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
that  the  ramparts  of  each  wall  should  show 
above  the  one  in  front.  These  elevated  por- 
tions were,  each  painted  of  a different  colour, 
so  that  the  appearance  in  the  distance  would 
have  been,  as  it  were,  of  a horizontal  rainbow. 

In  this  we  observe  principally  a taste  for  effect 
and  display.  This  taste  was  very  strikingly 
developed  in  the  Persians : their  idea  of 
magnificence  and  pomp  displays  itself  in 
many  particulars  of  their  history.  Their 
literature,  like  that  of  the  other  nations, 
was  chiefly  mystical  and  symbolical.  In 
religion  they  were  fire-worshippers,  per- 
forming their  rites  in  the  open  air,  until 
Zoroaster  ordered  the  fire  altars  to  be  enclosed 
in  temples,of  which  therewere  threekinds, — the 
first  mere  oratories,  where  the  sacred  fire  was 
kept  in  lamps  ; the  second  public  fanes,  where 
the  fire  was  kept,  like  that  of  the  vestal  virgins 
at  Rome,  continually  burning  on  altars ; the 
third,  the  grand  abode  of  the  arch  priest, 
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visited  only  at  certain  seasons  by  indispensa- 
ble law,  such  as  bound  the  Jews.  The  chief 
temple  stood  in  the  city  of  Balck  till  the 
seventh  century,  when,  on  persecution  by  the 
Mahomedans,  the  followers  of  the  Magi  fled  to 
Carmania — whither,  no  doubt,  they  carried  their 
arts  and  their  taste — and  raised  another  temple. 
But  you  see  that  their  worship  was  purer  than 
that  of  Egypt ; and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
thence  to  argue  that  their  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings were  less  the  subject  of  gross  ideas.  Their 
religion  flourished  among  the  Parthians,  Bac- 
trians,  Chorasmians,  Sacans,  Medes,  and 
other  nations  : from  this  we  may  guess  some- 
what at  the  temple  architecture — in  fact,  the 
architecture  of  these  nations;  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  grandest  efforts  of  the  art  have  been 
in  all  ages  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  reli- 
gion, from  the  time  of  Osiris  to  that  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer.  The  Indians,  whose  ori- 
ginal doctrines  appear  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Zoroaster, raised  in  old  time  many  curious 
and  striking  edifices,  which  appear  to  be  better 
understood  by  inspection  of  drawings  than 
from  description  ; but  they  possess,  many  of 
them,  a bold  and  swelling  outline  — perhaps, 
in  some,  a disproportionate  width,  and, 
besides,  a singular  elaboration  of  detail — not 
uncommon  amo  g setnibarbarous  nations. 
There  is  also  a great  massiveness,  even  heavi- 
ness, about  them  which  we  have  found  in  the 
buildings  of  other  Pagan  nations  ; whence  we 
can  only  suppose  that  the  taste  of  the  Indians 
was  much  affected  by  their  lifeless  creed. 
This  heaviness  is  striking  in  Pagan  architec- 
ture, while  the  Christian  Gothic  has  the  very 
opposite  characteristic.  Concerning  early 
Arabian  taste — to  leave,  at  present,  the  Sara- 
cenic— there  is  little  to  be  said  : it  is  probable 
there  was  little  of  it,  so  far  as  architecture  is 
concerned.  The  religion  of  the  Arabs  was 
Chaldean  : they  cultivated  poetry,  possessed 
a brilliant  and  versatile  imagination,  and  sup- 
ported a good  moral  doctrine. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  investigate  the  taste 
of  the  Phoenicians  or  of  the  Ethiopians ; but 
there  was  nothing  in  either  very  dissimilar  from 
that  of  contemporary  nations.  In  fact,  we  find 
the  extraordinary  and  grotesque  religion  of  all 
these  ancient  nations  to  have  greatly  shackled 
their  arts,  and  to  have  given  them,  with  a taste 
for  pomp  and  grandeur,  a sort  of  necessary 
labsurdity  of  purpose.  The  Jews  were  more 
lancient  than  all ; but  from  their  religion  it  was 
mecessary  to  reserve  them  to  this  place,  on 
(account  of  certain  remarks  generally  applied 
to  the  rest,  in  which  they  would  not  be  in- 
cluded. Being  for  many  centuries  a pastoral 
land  nomad  race,  they  appear  to  have  had  little 
(opportunity  either  for  the  acquisition  or  the 
(display  of  taste.  The  mention  of  their  name 
iiimmediately  suggests  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
The  king’s  predominant  taste,  whether  or  not 
(suggested  originally  by  a far  higher  feeling, 
.was,  according  to  oriental  nature,  for  magni- 
iificence;  and  we  find  that  he  built  his  own 
i;palaces  with  a profusion  and  splendour  of  orna- 
innent  little  inferior  to  that  displayed  in  the 
['Temple.  That  building  seems  not  to  have  been 
tstriking  either  with  respect  to  its  proportion 
nor  its  size  : it  was  somewhat  Egyptian,  and 
lithe  adornments  of  it  were  Tyrian.  We  may 
ulience  assert,  while,  in  the  latter  remark,  the 
ataste  in  art  of  the  Tyrians  is  suggested,  that 
cnative  taste  was  but  little  among  the  Jews, 
nand  that  they  were  in  respect  of  taste  at  all,  far 
(behind  either  Egypt  or  Assyria.  They  had 
jilalways,  however,  great  natural  genius,  and 
htheir  want  of  taste  arose  rather  from  their 
dong  pastoral  habits  above  referred  to,  than 
rfrom  any  natural  incapacity.  Time  afterwards 
lidid  for  them,  and  now  does,  more  than  he  has 
Ldone  for  any  other  race.  In  our  days,  the 
eleaders  of  taste  in  several  arts,  of  which  we 
vwill  only  instance  music,  are  Jews.  Of  their 
uancient  literature  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
(.besides  its  inspired  character,  it  affords  a per- 
efect  model  of  sublimity  and  power,  not  to 
taspeak  of  wisdom  and  grace : numberless  in- 
stances might  be  brought  forward  to  prove 
ththis,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  war-horse  in  the  book  of  Job. 

| We  have  now  traced  the  varieties  of  taste 
luamong  the  earliest  nations  of  the  world : we 
phave  seen  that  the  Egyptians  loved  the  huge  and 
aimassive  and  heavy ; that  the  Assyrian  taste  was 
’((similar ; that  the  Persians,  Jews,  &c.  favoured 
the  more  showy  and  magnificent : we  have 
Mound  it  grand  in  all,  Hitherto,  then,  the  charac- 


teristic  of  taste  in  art  has  been  Grandeur. 
But  in  none  have  we  found  the  pure,  the  chaste. 
We  ask  for  it : the  Sphinx  and  the  winged 
bull  shake  their  heads,  but  being  pressed, 
nod  abashed  to  Greece.  It  is  to  Greece,  then, 
in  order  that  we  may  add  to  the  taste 
we  have  already  acquired  that  purity  which 
is  indispensable  to  a right  taste — it  is  to  Greece 
that  we  must  sail.* 

H.  T.  Braithwaite. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS.f 

A common  error  of  painters  and  sculptors 
is,  to  take  those  subjects  for  illustration  that 
have  most  powerfully  affected  them,  or  that 
they  deem  most  beautiful  in  history  or  fiction, 
without  considering  whether  painting  or 
sculpture  be  a fit  vehicle  for  conveying  them, 
or  whether  the  subject  be  at  all  adapted  to  the 
art.  Many  first-rate  subjects,  from  which  per- 
fect poems  have  been,  or  might  be,  formed,  have 
no  pictorial  elements  in  them.  A picture  I once 
saw,  attributed,  I know  not  how  justly,  to 
Fuseli,  of  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost,  an  utter 
failure  in  effect,  evidently  owed  its  failure  to 
this  cause.  The  error  of  the  artist  lay  in  his 
choice  of  subject.  There  was  nothing  in  it, 
or  to  speak  with  precision,  not  sufficient  in  it, 
to  make  a picture. 

If  the  view  of  art  I have  exhibited  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  into 
its  present  state,  and  how  far  its  resources  are 
drawn  upon  in  the  great  work  of  general  edu- 
cation. 

A good  deal  of  what  is  either  baseless  or 
unintelligible,  has  been  written  and  spoken  on 
the  question  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
old  and  modern  masters  in  art,  particularly  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  The  arts,  I believe, 
are  progressing ; we  are  in  advance  of  our 
predecessors  upon  the  whole;  yet  the  march 
has  been  a fluctuating,  not  an  uniform  one. 
To  establish  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  prove  that  the  present  race  of 
artists  in  England  or  Europe,  are  superior  to 
any  past  one.  Still,  I believe,  it  could  be 
shown,  that  we,  in  England,  have  men  who,  in 
their  respective  departments,  were  never  sur- 
passed, if  equalled.  Certainly  there  is  no 
gulph  between  us  and  the  excellence  of  the 
old  masters,  which  we  moderns  cannot  pass. 
To  maintain  the  contrary  is  unphilosophical 
and  absurd.  The  monopoly  of  the  grand  his- 
torical subjects,  which  the  first  great  masters 
of  Italy  naturally  made,  gave  them  a great  ad- 
vantage over  all  subsequent  ones.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  best  conceptions  of  many  such 
subjects  may  have  been  attained  at  once ; and 
though  an  after  artist  might  be  capable,  on 
any  one  of  these  subjects,  of  equalling  his  pre- 
decessor, yet,  if  he  could  not  go  beyond  him, 
he  had  done  nothing, — the  first  work  would 
always  hold  its  place.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
grandest  possible  conceptions  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  subjects  of  sacred  or  profane 
history,  have  been  thus  arrived  at : perhaps 
the  “ Transfiguration  of  Raphael,”  for  instance, 
the  “ Last  Judgment”  of  Michaelangelo,  or  the 
“ Last  Supper”  of  Da  Vinci.  If  so,  if  no  artist 
can  go  beyond  them,  there  can  be  no  other 
“ Tranfiguration,”  or  “Last  Judgment,”  or 
“ Last  Supper,”  of  any  value  to  art.  In  other 
subjects  of  painting,  or  sculpture,  landscape, 
single  figures,  or  portraiture,  there  is  ever  room 
for  new  competitors ; and  there,  on  even 
ground,  the  modern  master  may  contend  with 
the  ancient.  About  the  colour  of  the  old 
masters,  we  can  say  little.  The  pictures 
having  gone  through  so  many  transmutations, 
have  been  so  acted  upon  by  time,  weather, 
climate,  and  other  destructive  agents,  that  pro- 
bably all  original  hue  is  in  most  instances  lost. 

With  respect  to  criticism  : we  now  look  at 
works  of  art  more  aesthetically,  and  less  tech- 
nically, than  we  formerly  did,  and  so  far  have 
moved  in  a right  direction.  A work  should 
be  examined  with  respect  to  every  quality,  ere 
we  can  estimate  truly  : if  we  look  at  techni- 
calities alone,  we  bribe  genius  to  become  me- 
chanical; if  we  look  aesthetically  alone  we 
become  mere  theorists,  and  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  all  rule  and  principle.  So  far  we  have 
advanced ; but  the  necessity  for  applying  art 
to  the  purposes  of  general  education  and  re- 
finement, as  I intimated  in  my  introductory 
remarks,  and  even  its  right  to  a place  in 
the  course  of  study  which  self-teaching 
* To  he  continued,  t See  page  579,  ant«. 


men  adopt,  is  scarcely  recognised  at  all. 
Those  elements  and  principles  which  con- 
stitute a pure  taste  in  art,  where  are 
they  taught  ? What  has  been  done  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  cultivate  the 
natural  perception  of,  and  feeling  for,  the 
beautiful  ? While  every  means  has  been  used 
for  the  advancement  of  general  knowledge,  and 
the  spread  of  scientific  lore,  among  work- 
men and  others,  by  schools,  reading-rooms, 
libraries,  and  so  forth,  what  has  been  done  for 
the  advancement  and  refinement  of  public 
taste?  London,  I know,  has  of  Jate  years 
witnessed  the  founding  of  professorships  of 
painting  and  architecture,  and  we  have  a Go- 
vernment school  of  design,  besides  our  metro- 
politan and  provincial  exhibitions : but  we 
want  a system  of  general  instruction  in  the 
leading  principles  of  art.  We  want  cheap 
prints  as  well  as  cheap  maps  and  books  : we 
have  low  priced  ones,  but  not  good  ones; — we 
have  cheap  editions  of  literature,  why  not 
cheap  casts  and  engravings  to  give  the  people 
generally  some  idea  of  the  great  achievements 
of  art  ? Fine  art  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
ground  too  sacred  for  the  feet  of  the  million, 
as  if  there  were  an  elect  of  taste  who  could 
alone  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beautiful;  and 
while  the  upper  classes  would  have  life  •*  tin  ice 
winnowed”  for  their  use,  they  neglect  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  assisting  the  humbler  classes 
to  their  natural  and  rightful  pleasures  ; — to  the 
participation  in  those  enjoyments  which  were 
designed  by  a bountiful  Creator  for  all.  Edu- 
cation, to  be  fully  efficient  and  complete — nay,  to 
be  even  worthy  of  the  name — must  correct  this  ; 
scatter  every  where  the  seeds  of  a correct 
taste  in  art,  and  diffuse  its  sublime  influence 
universally.* 

Whilst  the  inspirations  of  Shakspeare, 
Tasso,  and  Goethe,  are  rooted  in  the  very 
depths  of  feeling,  and  refine  and  exalt  the 
soul, — while  music  is  felt  by  the  most  obdu- 
rate,— what  is  the  power  of  the  artist  and  archi- 
tect? They  are  magicians  also,  but  their 
wands  are  broken.  It  must  be  mainly  owing 
to  an  erroneous  view  of  art,  and  a false  recep- 
tion of  it,  that  it  has  hitherto  comparatively 
failed  in  its  object.  The  works  of  Phidias  are 
as  much  adapted  to  the  refinement  and  im- 
provement of  the  mind  as  those  of  Homer, 
and  would  shed  as  much  influence  on  the  pre- 
sent generation,  as  they  did  on  the  public  of 
Athens,  if  properly  studied.  Why  should  not 
Palladio,  Raphael,  and  Michaelangelo,  exert 
an  influence  on  society  at  large,  as  well  as  the 
popular  novelists  and  poets  ? Why  should  not 
works  of  art  be  made  the  subject  of  general 
education?  Art  fails  in  its  mission  if  not  felt 
and  understood  by  all.  Works  of  art  have  a 
revelation  to  the  untutored  soul  of  the  peasant 
as  well  as  to  the  cultivated  intellect  of  the 
prince.  'The  beautiful  was  created  for  all,  and 
all  men  have  faculties  to  feel  and  appreciate  its 
influence. 

But  our  towns  and  cities  have  not  been 
built  in  accordance  with  these  views  : think  of 
the  immense  districts  of  some  of  our  larger 
towns,  where,  while  nature  is  of  necessity  ex- 
cluded, art  has  not  been  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute a single  charm ! 

But  the  deficiency  is  not  confined  to  the 
lower  classes  : — The  upper  ranks  are  wanting. 
How  many  persons  filling  the  chief  offices  of 
the  state,  and  moving  in  the  highest  walks  of 
literature,  are  comparatively  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  art ! How  many  pretending  to 
the  utmost  polish  of  manners,  while  neglecting 
the  most  powerful  agent  of  refinement ! How 
many  young  ladies,  who  think,  when  they 
have  added  to  the  accomplishments  of  singing, 
dancing,  and  music,  that  of  being  able  ser- 
vilely to  copy  a drawing,  that  they  have  at- 
tained to  the  beau  ideal  of  humanity ! Now, 
I venture  to  assert,  that  a knowledge  of  art, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  are  quali- 
fications peculiarly  adapted  to  the  structure  of 
the  female  mind,  and  as  necessary  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  sex — to 
the  cultivation  of  the  entire  woman,  as  to  the 
full  nature  and  capabilities  of  man.  Neither  are 
women  without  the  faculties  for  practice. 
Females  have  exhibited  artistic  talent  in  all 
ages.  Cresilla,  a Grecian  sculptrix,  was  among 
tbe  competitors  who  vied  in  decorating  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ; and  such  was 
the  result  of  the  competition,  that  her  works 

* The  efforts  of  the  Art-Uaion  of  London  in  this  respect 
must  not  be  forgotten, 
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were  accounted  next  in  merit  to  those  of  Phi- 
dias and  Polycletus. 

Talent,  however,  for  successful  practice  few 
can  possess;  but  knowledge  of  art  all  may 
acquire,  and  I am  convinced  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  and  a high  cultivation  of  the 
sense  of  beauty,  will  be  deemed  essential  both 
to  the  lady  and  the  gentleman. 

There  is  a proneness  (and  perhaps,  among 
other  causes,  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil)  to 
regret  the  past,  as  if  the  age  of  the  poetical 
(which  involves  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful) 
was  gone  by : it  is  by  too  many  supposed 
that  the  development  of  science  is  destructive 
of  the  material  for  poetry;  that,  as  we  unveil 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and  attain  to  a compre- 
hension of  her  hidden  mechanism  and  forces, 
we  strip  her  of  her  charms,  and  dispel  the 
magic  of  her  power.  Such  persons  want  a 
deeper  insight  into  nature,  and  broader  views 
of  the  poetic.  The  supposition  that  there 
is  no  poetry  in  the  present,  that  the  state  of 
things  at  this  day  is  inimical  to  its  develop- 
ment, is  narrow  and  un philosophical.  Poetry 
and  science  may  exist  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony, the  latter  innocent  of  the  destruction  of 
a single  grace  or  embellishment  of  life ; and 
not  only  are  they  reconcileable,  they  may  even 
become  helpmates  to  each  other,  for  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  creative  faculties  are  not 
more  expanded  by  the  mind  attaining  to  higher 
views  of  the  laws  of  the  universe — whether  it 
be  not  more  satisfactory  to  the  imagination  to 
see  facts,  apparently  different,  brought  under 
one  common  law,  than  to  be  obliged  to  seek  a 
special  cause  for  each  effect.  Parnassus  is  not 
alone  the  holy  ground  of  genius.  There  may 
be  as  much  poetry  in  a railway,  a viaduct,  or  a 
telegraph,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  great 
Pyramid,  or  Temple  of  Ivarnack;  and  more  in 
the  daily  and  humble  life  of  the  cotter,  than 
existed  in  the  hall  of  the  feudal  baron.  Any- 
thing that  exhibits  man’s  power,  or  results 
from  an  expansion  of  his  nature — whatever  is 
connected  with  the  great  questions  of  life  and 
progress — is  poetical.  Poetry  is  the  very 
essence  of  nature;  “ it  is  the  breath  and  finer 
spirit  of  all  knowledge ; it  is  the  impassioned 
expression  of  all  science.”  Its  chief  hold  is 
the  heart  of  man,  and  he  is  the  same  myste- 
rious being,  “ fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,” 
that  he  ever  was,  and  while  the  heart  can  feel 
poetry  must  endure  : “ we  are  ” still  “ such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of :”  the  higher  we 
rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  the  wider  for 
us  becomes  the  sphere  of  the  poetic,  and  the 
power  of  the  poet ; for  the  domain  of  poetry  is 
as  boundless  as  the  universe. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  a right  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  past  to  enrich  the  present ; and, 
in  that  right,  we  have  an  advantage  over  all 
foregone  nations  and  times.  All  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Etruria  are  ours ; but  we 
must  use  them  with  wisdom  and  taste.  What 
we  glean  from  them  must  be  rightly  under- 
stood, and  well  digested  in  our  own  minds, 
before  being  applied  to  the  demands  of  the 
present.  Archaeology  is  valuable  so  far  as  it 
sheds  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  past  on 
the  present,  and  no  further.  The  legitimate 
office  of  the  antiquary,  as  I take  it,  is  that  of 
pioneer  to  the  architect  and  artist,  in  exploring 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  examining  the 
legacies  of  Time.  The  Beautiful  slumbers  in 
the  ashes  of  the  past ; buried  under  centuries 
of  fallen  ruins  and  rubbish ; and  all  that  feel 
an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  public  taste 
will  delight  to  assist  in  its  resurrection,  that  its 
spirit  may  be  infused  into  modern  art.  But  we 
should  linger  over  these  relics  only  so  far  as  they 
are  instinct  either  with  beauty  or  truth  : any- 
thing beyond  this — any  worship  of  the  past 
only  because  it  is  past,  is  idolatry  : any  lift- 
ing of  the  veil  of  the  bygone  time,  merely  for 
the  gratification  of  curiosity,  is  unworthy  of 
human  intelligence. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


Example  to  Workmen. — The  yarn  dyers 
in  Glasgow,  about  400,  have  had  a series  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Napier  on  the  use 
of  chemistry  in  dyeing,  which  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly well  attended : they  have  also  had 
candidates  for  prizes  awarded  to  the  best  essay 
on  the  subject ; and  are  organising  a library 
among  themselves.  The  movement  has  ori- 
ginated among  the  operatives  alone. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  this  As- 
sociation was  held,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  28th 
ultimo,  the  Earl  of  Morton  in  the  chair,  when 
the  officers  for  the  current  year  were  elected, 
and  the  report  of  the  council,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  was  received. 

The  Chairman  having  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, Dr.  Grant  delivered  a long  and  interesting 
discourse.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said, — “ The 
finest  work  on  canvas  is  comparatively  soon  lost 
to  the  world,  but  architecture  has  raised  monu- 
ments that  have  defied  for  ages  the  wasting 
hand  of  time — which  have  resisted  the  ravages 
of  war  and  the  destroying  violence  of  bar- 
barism, and  stand  forth  to  this  day  proud 
relics  of  bygone  years,  guiding  the  taste,  and 
ministering  to  the  enjoyment,  not  of  one  only, 
but  of  a thousand  generations.  It  were  need- 
less to  say  in  how  many  ways  this  feature  of 
the  architectural  art  invests  it  with  interest  be- 
yond almost  every  other.  Hence  it  is  that,  in 
the  study  of  it,  we  can  start  with  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, for  it  admits  of  a handing  down  in 
some  measure  of  all  the  improvements  of  the 
art  from  generation  to  generation,  even  as 
general  knowledge  is  handed  down  in  written 
language.  Hence  it  is  that,  even  as  we  have 
preserved  to  us  the  immortal  and  invaluable 
literary  productions — the  poetry  and  eloquence 
and  philosophy — of  enlightened  Greece — so 
we  have  also  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  exhibit- 
ing the  very  essence  of  Grecian  taste,  still 
crowning  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  attest- 
ing the  glories  of  the  age  of  Pericles ; —that, 
as  we  have  the  songs  of  the  Mantuan  bard, 
and  the  classic  eloquence  in  which  Tully 
spake,  we  have  also  the  Pantheon,  a glorious 
relic  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  columns 
and  triumphal  arches  of  the  empire,  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  grandeur  that  still  adorn  the 
city  of  the  Cassars.  How  wide,  then,  the 
school  in  which  the  art  may  be  learned  ! How 
extended  the  field  of  study  ! How  varied  and 
numerous  the  models  to  chasten  and  improve 
the  taste  !” 

After  reviewing  the  works  of  various  periods, 
the  lecturer  said, — “As  to  the  progress  and  state 
of  architecture  in  Scotland,  I have  already  said 
that  there  exist  here  various  ancient  produc- 
tions of  the  art  indicating  great  skill  and  taste, 
but  they  consist  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
and  few,  probably,  if  any  of  them,  were  the 
work  of  native  artists.  Attention  to  the  art  in 
modern  times  is  of  recent  origin ; and  though 
I cannot  speak  but  with  respect  of  the  spirit 
that  has  at  length  been  awakened,  and  of  the 
talents  and  successful  efforts  of  those  among 
us  professionally  devoted  to  the  art,  I fully 
concur  with  the  originators  of  the  Institute  in 
the  conviction  they  express,  that  the  art  ‘ has 
not  attained  that  position  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  to  which  it  is  entitled.’  The  remark, 
I believe,  will  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  other  countries  of  Europe.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  be  too  much  forgotten  how  very 
far  the  modern  world  is  behind  the  ancient  as 
respects  the  principles  of  taste,  and  those  pro- 
ductions of  art  which  form  the  best  and  high- 
est criterion  of  what  is  properly  termed  civili- 
sation. In  regard  to  these,  we  are  but  chil- 
dren as  compared  with  various  refined  nations 
of  antiquity.  Look  at  their  works  in  every 
department  of  human  genius  ! — The  study  of 
the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome — those 
master  spirits — is  universally  prescribed  as  the 
best  mode  of  disciplining  our  minds,  unfold- 
ing our  powers,  forming  our  taste,  and  training 
us  to  correct  thought,  as  well  as  the  proper 
and  elegant  expression  of  it.  The  specimens  of 
their  sculpture  that  have  been  preserved  stand 
unrivalled;  and  from  their  monuments  of  ar- 
chitecture, in  like  manner,  we  are  content  to 
learn  the  first  principles  of  taste  and  skilful 
adaptation.  They  embody  principles  that  are 
imperishable,  and  from  them  are  deduced  laws 
whose  authority  is  everywhere  recognised.  The 
present,  indeed,  though  in  many  respects  a 
wonderful — an  industrious  and  plodding — is 
a dull  and  unimaginative,  and  withal,  perhaps, 
rather  a conceited  generation.  We  certainly 
far  excel  the  ancients  in  some  of  the  appliances 
of  external  comfort,  and  in  many  of  the  mate- 
rial enjoyments  of  life,  and  our  knowledge  of 
natural  science,  and  our  discoveries,  have  been 
carried  to  an  extent  most  creditable  to  modern 
effort,  and  of  which  the  ancients  could  not 


even  form  a conception.  But  we  should  never 
forget  that  a knowledge  of  taste  and  art  is  an 
essential  mark  of  high  mental  effort  and  cul- 
tivation, and  that  if  we  would  study  these 
with  success,  we  must,  with  all  our  pride  and 
self-sufficiency,  be  content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
ancient  masters.  Our  progress  as  yet  has 
been  nothing,  as  compared  with  that  made — I 
do  not  say  by  Greece  and  Rome — but  even 
by  some  nations  that  have  almost  passed  away 
from  remembrance.” 

In  his  conclusion,  the  Doctor  expressed  a 
hope,  in  which  we  unite  with  him,  that  the 
professional  members  of  the  Institute, — the 
Fellows, — will  remember  that  they  are  brought 
here,  not  as  to  a field  of  jealousy  and  angry 
contention,  but  to  a scene  of  united  and  social 
effort  where  they  are  all  to  regard  themselves 
as  devoted  to  a noble  art,  and  everything  is  to 
be  eschewed  that  would  degrade  their  science 
to  the  level  of  a trade — where  lofty  aspirations 
are  to  be  cherished,  and  manly  and  honour- 
able rivalry  alone  is  to  prevail  — a rivalry 
worthy  of  educated  and  enlightened  men. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

At  the  Portland  Gallery,  Regent-street,  a 
very  interesting  Diorama  of  the  Ganges  and 
Calcutta,  painted  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Dibdin,  has 
been  opened,  and  deserves  a visit.  It  com- 
mences from  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Grieve’s 
admirable  Diorama  of  the  “ Overland  Route  ” 
terminates,  namely,  Calcutta,  of  which  it 
gives  nearly  every  building  : thence,  pro- 
ceeding across  the  jungle  to  the  country 
of  Orissa,  the  seat  of  Indian  idolatry,  the 
spectator  is  taken  to  the  black  pagoda  by  moon- 
light, and  thence  to  the  temple  of  J uggernaut  at 
the  period  of  the  great  annual  festival.  The 
second  part  includes  the  Ganges,  the  city  of 
Benares,  Chunar,  Allahabad,  and  Taj  Mahal  at 
Agra.  The  greater  part  of  the  Diorama  is  beauti- 
fully painted,  the  foliage  and  trees  very  boldly 
touched  in.  Mr.  Buss  has  aided  with  the 
figures  and  animals,  and  its  accuracy  will  not 
be  doubted,  at  all  events  by  our  readers,  when 
we  say  that  the  diorama  is  painted  from 
sketches  made  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson  during 
his  long  residence  in  the  country, — a residence 
he  has  made  so  profitable  to  all  of  us.  The 
variations  of  light,  too,  are  exceedingly  well 
managed,  as  is  the  junction  of  the  different 
parts  so  as  to  avoid  breaks.  We  are  sincere 
in  complimenting  Mr.  Dibdin  on  his  work, 
and  hope  he  will  obtain  the  patronage  he 
deserves.* 

At  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James's,  an  offshoot  of 
the  “Overland  Route”  is  exhibiting  by  Mr. 
Stocqueler,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
exponents  of  a diorama  that  has  yet  appeared, 
having  the  art  of  just  telling  enough,  and 
saying  his  say  in  an  easy  way.  The  diorama 
illustrates  “ Life  in  India,”  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  separate  pictures,  which  pleasingly 
serve  to  show  mamma  and  sisters  what  the  poor 
dear  “ Captain  ” is  about,  for  the  good  of  his 
country. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre. — The  nature  of  a piece 
just  now  produced  at  this  theatre,  called  “A  Day 
of  Reckoning,”  is  very  different  from  those 
usually  given  here;  but  its  “ getting  up  ” is 
not,  for  this  is  excellent.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred, however,  from  this  antithesis,  that  the 
piece  is  not  good : quite  the  reverse : it 
is  an  adaptation  very  felicitously  and  artisti- 
cally made  by  Mr.  Planche,  and,  though  in  the 
hands  of  others  it  might  be  degenerated  into 
a “ double-stamp  ” melodrama  of  the  old 
Coburg  school,  it  is  here  a finished  exposition 
of  a particular  phase  of  life.  The  pathos  and 
patience  of  Madame  Vestris,  and  the  polished 
elegance  and  intense  scoundrelism  of  Mr. 
Charles  Matthews,  are  equal  to  anything  of 
the  class  ever  shown  on  the  stage.  But  to 
confine  ourselves  to  our  province,  which  in 
this  case  extends  to  pointing  out  for  admiration 
the  opening  scene  in  the  last  act, — a summer- 
house and  garden,  with  terrace  approached  by 
balustraded  steps,  on  the  sea-shore,  although 
we  have  seen  the  elements  of  it  before.  The 
sky  and  sea,  in  this  and  the  last  scene, 
are  admirably  painted : indeed,  in  giving 
freshness  and  air  to  his  pictures,  Mr. 
Beverly  has  no  superior.  The  drawing-room 
scene  in  the  first  act  only  needs  a carpet  to 


* We  suggest  to  the  lecturer  that  he  should  ho  more 
conversational,  and  less  deolainatory. 
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be  perfect,  but  this  the  rapid  business  of  the 
piece  prevents. 

Music  appears  to  over-ride  everything  just 
now  but  the  “ Papal  Aggression,”  and  this  fact 
came  forcibly  before  us  on  the  night  that 
Exeter  Hall  was  opened  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  We  went  there  on  that 
evening  in  consequence  of  illustrating  the  new 
roof,  and  found  the  enormous  apartment 
crowded  in  every  part,  — let  us  say  there 
were  at  least  2,000  persons  there.  Circum- 
stances led  us  to  go  thence  to  Jullien, 
at  Drury-lane,  and  here,  where  we  thought, 
almost  as  a matter  of  course,  we  should  find  a 
solitude,  there  were  at  least  3,000  persons 
listening  to  the  stirring  strains  which  he  ever 
manages  to  pour  out  before  his  audience.  To 
make  the  note  perfect,  we  posted  away  to  the 
National  Concerts,  and  there  (a  greater  rarity, 
by  the  way,  for  the  public  have  wisely  stood  by 
the  old  original)  a dense  crowd  also  filled  every 
part, — another  3,000  at  least,  — so  that  here 
were  8,000  persons  (we  should  be  nearer  the 
mark  if  we  said  10,000)  listening  to  music  at 
the  same  moment,  on  that  evening. 

The  sight  of  the  week,  however,  has  been 
the  Cattle  Show  at  the  Baker-street  Bazaar, 
where,  by  the  way,  some  additional  apart- 
ments have  been  added,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Boulnois,  architect.  The  crowds  who 
have  flocked  here  during  the  week  give  some 
faint  notion  of  the  flood  of  life  that  will  visit 
the  great  Exhibition  in  1851.  The  collection 
of  implements  and  means  to  economise  labour 
and  increase  productiveness  in  farms  should 
not  be  disregarded  by  architect  «*  and  builders. 
It  would  be  wise  for  some  of  the  former  to 
turn  their  attention  to  farm  buildings,  wherein 
great  want  of  knowledge  is  now  too  often 
shown.  The  farmers  are  beginning  to  stir. 

A correspondent,  “ D.”  has  written  us  on  the 
subject  of  entrances  to  theatres  and  public 
buildings.  He  says,  “ The  ground-floor  en- 
trances to  our  theatres  are  always  attended 
with  inconvenience ; frequently  with  destruc- 
tion and  loss  of  apparel ; and  sometimes  with 
personal  injury : and  so  long  as  the  lobbies  or 
avenues  retain  their  present  form,  the  continu- 
ance of  these  evils  appears  inevitable.  It  has 
occurred  to  the  writer,  that  if  the  lobby  was 
gradually  narrowed  from  the  outer  door  to  the 
money-taker  (as  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram), 


so  as  to  allow  but  one  person  to  pass,  and 
again  widened  (in  order  to  afford  equal  facili- 
ties for  leaving  the  house)  from  the  check- 
itaker  until  the  main  entrance  was  effected, 
imuch  less  inconvenience  would  be  sustained, 
land  the  side  pressure  entirely  avoided.  It 
would  also  be  desirable  that  the  money-taker 
Ishould  be  on  the  visitor’s  left  hand,  and  the 
hiheck-taker  on  the  right — the  reverse  of  these 
coositions  being  more  generally  selected. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  diagram  may  not 
eie  entirely  free  from  objection,  but  should  it 
draw  attention  to  the  subject,  and  thereby 
nrnsure  increased  facilities  of  getting  in  and 
rooming  out  of  our  public  buildings,  the  object 
f)f  the  writer  will  be  attained.” 

The  money-taker  and  check-taker  are  too 
eiear.  The  temptation  to  dishonesty  in  such 
wosts  is  always  strong  enough,  and  should  not 
e>e  increased  by  facilities. 


The  Cambridge  Monument. — It  has 
ejeen  resolved,  at  a meeting  of  the  subscribers, 
eield  in  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen- 
'r.treet,  on  3rd  inst.  that  this  much-talked-of 
|monument  shall  consist  of  an  asylum  for  widows 
f'f  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned 
Officers, — the  building,  as  explained,  “ to  con- 
tain twenty’  inmates,  each  to  have  two  rooms  ; 
acach  costing  1,500/.,  with  cost  of  erection  of 
it.itchen  in  common,  washhouse  in  common, 
ereneral  dining-room,  coals,  candles,”  &c.  A 
jerevenue  of  1,600/.  is  calculated  on  to  sustain 
Imuch  an  institution,  were  it  once  built,  as  “ a 
pcaonument  to  the  good  Duke  of  Cambridge.” 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meetings  on  Nov.  26  and  Dec.  3, 
the  discussion  on  Mr.  Struve’s  paper  on  “ The 
Ventilation  of  Collieries,  theoretically  and 
practically  considered,”  was  continued,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  subject.  The  difficulties 
found  in  using  mechanical  exhausters  were 
attributed  in  a great  degree  to  the  small  size 
of  the  inlet  and  outlet  valves,  and  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Dr.  Arnott  in  the  appara- 
tus for  ventilating  the  New  County  Hospital, 
at  York,  were  instanced  as  examples  of  the 
necessity  for  using  curtain  valves,  of  large 
area,  for  the  machines,  as  it  had  been  found 
that  as  the  dimensions  of  the  valves  were  in- 
creased, the  power  required  to  work  the 
machines  diminished.  The  application  of 
small  water-power  engines,  like  those  made  by 
Mr.  Armstrong  (of  Newcastle)  for  giving 
motion  to  the  ventilating  machines,  was  re- 
commended as  very  effective  and  most  econo- 
mical. 

On  the  10th  inst.  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Struve’s  paper  Was  continued  throughout  the 
evening.  The  steam  jet,  in  its  application  to 
the  upcast  shaft,  was  again  considered  : it  was 
argued,  that,  like  the  furnace,  it  did  not  pro- 
duce any  pulsation  in  the  current  of  air  which 
was  so  very  wasteful  of  the  power  for  giving 
motion  to  all  means  of  mechanical  ventilation, 
and,  therefore,  that  by  the  accepted  laws  of 
physics,  the  steam  jet  setting  in  motion  a body 
of  air  which  continued  to  flow  without  inter- 
mission through  the  galleries  and  the  upcast 
shaft,  subject  only  to  the  deduction  for  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  friction  of 
the  column  of  air  on  the  surface  over  which  it 
passed. 

In  summing  up  the  discussion,  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1849,  was  again  minutely  analysed,  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  the  deductions  previously 
drawn  were  not  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
sults obtained  were  owing  to  temperature,  and 
not  to  the  exhaustion  created  by  the  steam 
jet.  The  published  opinion  of  M.  Combes, — 
“ that  the  useful  effect  of  the  steam  employed 
to  produce  the  motion  of  the  air,  by  projecting 
it  into  a tube,  is  in  all  cases  much  below  what 
it  is  capable  of  producing  when  applied  to  a 
steam-engine  working  mechanical  ventilators 
of  the  most  imperfect  description,”  was  quoted 
in  support  of  these  views. 


INTIMIDATION  BY  WORKMEN. 

The  glazier,  St.  Clair,  who,  on  a former 
occasion,  was  charged  at  Marlborough-street, 
on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson, 
with  threatening,  while  at  the  head  of  fifty 
fellow-workmen  on  strike,  to  make  Mr.  Fox 
repent  his  refusal  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to 
say,  has  been  again  brought  up,  on  a charge  of 
attempting  to  force  Mr.  Fox  to  make  an 
alteration  in  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
business  of  his  firm  at  the  Exhibition  Build- 
ing, Hyde-park. 

After  some  technical  objections  were  dis- 
posed of,  Mr.  Bingham,  at  an  adjourned  hear- 
ing, gave  judgment  to  the  following  effect:  — 

“ I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  has 
endeavoured  to  force  the  prosecutor,  by  threats, 
intimidation,  and  molestation,  to  make  an  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  his  business  ) and  that 
the  offence  was  complete  in  the  letter  which  the 
prosecutors  received,*  and  confirmed  and  repeated 
in  what  passed  at  the  subsequent  interview.  To 
put  any  other  construction  on  the  defendant’s  pro- 
ceeding would  render  a dead  letter  a statute  which 
has  been  a great  advantage  to  workmen  as  well  as 
employers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  de- 
fendant has  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  statute 
(6th  of  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  129,  sec.  3)  has  abolished  all 
the  restraints  to  which  workmen  were  formerly  sub- 
ject, and,  short  of  intimidation  or  violence  towards 
man  or  master,  has  given  them  the  uncontrolled 
arrangement  of  their  own  affairs.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  no 
instance  can  be  found  of  any  attempt  to  regulate 
the  rate  of  wages  by  violence  or  intimidation  that 
has  not  proved  in  a short  time  disastrous  to  the 
workmen.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  is,  that, 
under  the  6th  of  Geo.  IV.,  for  this  offence  the 
defendant  be  imprisoned  for  two  months,  without 
hard  labour.” 

With  the  view,  as  was  understood,  of  appealing 
against  this  decision,  a copy  of  the  judgment  and 
conviction  was  demanded. 


* In  respect  to  this  letter  the  magistrate  said — “ It  has 
been  proved  that  on  Friday  evening,  the  22nd  of  November, 
a body  of  nearly  fifty  glaziers  quitted  the  employment  of 


THE  CHOIR  OF  YORK  MINSTER. 

I was  recently  in  the  North,  and  on  Sun- 
day, the  24th  November,  a day  which  your 
readers  will  remember  as  peculiarly  Novem- 
berish,  I went  to  the  morning  service  in  York 
Minster.  In  the  choir  there  are  on  each  side, 
the  stalls,  two  closed  pews,  and  two  open  seats. 
As  I was  not  known,  and  am  indifferent  about 
such  matters,  I took  a place  in  one  of  the 
latter. 

Now  let  your  readers  think  of  the  supreme 
beauty  of  this  building,  and  then  turn  to  the 
state  of  the  choir. 

There  is  not  a bit  of  matting  of  any  sort  to 
cover  the  stones  ; there  are  no  cushions  on  the 
open  seats ; there  is  no  accommodation  for 
kneeling.  Between  the  pulpit  and  the  com- 
munion-table, a very  long  space,  there  is  a 
series  of  common  school  deal  forms,  without 
backs.  So  that  “the  people”  are  expected  to 
go  to  this  architecturally  superb  temple  on  a 
November  day,  and  sit  with  their  feet  on  the 
cold  stones,  without  cushions  to  the  seats,  and 
without  backs  to  lean  against. 

The  contrast  between  the  fine  work  of  the 
screens  and  the  deal  forms  is  peculiarly  of- 
fensive. And  I may  mention,  although  not 
in  your  way,  that  Archdeacon  Musgrave 
preached  a sermon  at  least  one-third  too  long. 

David  Singleheart. 

*#*  Our  correspondent  here  describes  the 
state  of  other  cathedrals  besides  York.  Last 
Sunday  we  attended  service  in  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral, and  have  suffered  from  it  ever  since. 
David  Singleheart’s  letter  would  apply  ver- 
batim.— Ed. 


THE  FEVER-STILLS  AT  WORK  AGAIN  ! 

We  are  not  only  astonished,  but  indignant 
and  digusted,  to  see  it  announced,  that  “ the 
cholera  having  now  entirely  disappeared,  and 
every  fear  on  the  subject  of  the  public  health 
having  subsided,”  several  of  the  City  grave- 
yards are  about  to  be  re-opened.  What  a 
merciless,  remorseless  pursuit  is  that  of 
money-making!  How  loathsome  is  the  hol- 
low show  of  reason  with  which  the  unseemly 
actual  motive  is  glossed  recklessly  over.  This 
is  winter  : the  cholera-agitation  has  subsided  : 
now  is  the  time  to  mount  again  on  the  muni- 
cipal shoulders  off  which  we  were  shaken  in 
the  time  of  fear  ! Such  is  the  secret  thought 
of  the  traffickers  in]  corruption.  That  the 
bodies  so  trafficked  iii  will  only  be  ripe, 
rotten,  and  ready  for  the  stew  and  dis- 
tillation of  the  coming  summer,  is  nothing  to 
them.  That  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
will  be  tainted  with  the  fever- poison,  and  them- 
selves fermented  into  rotten  leaven  of  corrup- 
tion to  poison  and  ferment  still  more  and 
more, — what  is  all  that  to  them  ? Let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  whoever  may  die.  Sauve 
qui  pent.  Even  for  these  prescriptive  rights 
we  had  some  respect,  but  what  respect  have 
they  for  our  prescriptive  right  to  live  and 
breathe  untainted  air  ? The  move  now  indi- 
cated will,  we  sincerely  trust,  precipitate  the 
doom  of  the  fever-stills,  one  and  all,  within 
“the  bills  of  mortality” — within  the  limits  of 
metropolitan  life.  The  Legislature  must  look 
to  it  without  fail  so  soon  as  it  meets.  Where 
is  Mr.  Walker?  Is  he  put  out  of  heart  by 
the  neglect  he  has  found  ? 


Pictorial  Chronology  in  Bavaria. — 
It  is  stated  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  has 
formed  the  design  of  causing  to  be  executed  a 
series  of  pictures  on  subjects  derived  from  the 
annals  of  all  times  and  all  nations — the  whole 
being  destined  to  form  a sort  of  pictorial 
universal  chronology. 


Messrs.  Fox  and  Co.;  that  on  Monday  morning  Mr.  Fox 
received  a letter  from  the  defendant,  in  which,  after 
characterising  the  communication  as  Btrictly  private,  he 
proceeds — ‘ I wish  to  mediate  successfully,  if  I can,  be- 
tween you  and  your  men ; if  I am  successful,  I shall  be 
happy,'  and  the  matter  shall  rest  where  it  is;  if  not,  you 
must  sustain  the  consequences/  He  then  goes  on,  ‘ This 
is  to  inform  you  that,  unless  you  consult  me  as  to  the  pro- 
posal of  your  manager,  Mr.  Cochrane,  to  the  glaziers,  and 
come  to  a fair  and  honourable  arrangement  with  the 
glaziers  in  your  employment,  that  they  not  only  shall  be 
enabled  to  earn  a fair  day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s  work, 
but  put  such  work  in  as  shall  bear  inspection  and  satisfy 
all,  the  following  advertisement  shall  appear  in  the  London 
papers  of  to-morrow  morning : — “ I,  William  St.  Clair  , 
ronounee  thnt  the  building  in  Hyde-park  is  being  botched 
y a system  of  sub-contracting ; that  it  will  therefore  be 
worthless  and  unsafe,  and  that  the  natiou  will  be  disgraced 
unless  this  matter  be  looked  into.”  Now  this  is  not  in- 
tended as  a vulgar  threatening  to  intimidate  you,  but  the 
candid  advice  of  one  ofyour  workmen,  who  has  the  honour 
to  be  a gentleman  as  well  as  a glazier.’  " 
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THE  LATE  MR.  CHARLES 
HULLMANDEL. 

Amongst  the  numerous  inventions  and  ap-  I 
pliances  of  modern  times,  lithography  has  ! 
deserved  and  obtained  a high  position.  To  ; 
lithography  we  owe  not  only  the  introduction 
of  colour  printing  for  the  ornamentation  of 
paper,  show-cards,  labels,  boxes,  &c.,  but  it 
has  been  the  means  of  multiplying  the  crea- 
tions of  the  artist’s  genius,  fresh  from  the 
master’s  own  hand,  without  the  inevitable 

* Seo  p.  689,  ante. 


deterioration  consequent  on  the  intervention  of 
the  inferior  skill  and  servile  imitation  of  a 
copyist.  Lithography  has  done  much  in  dif- 
fusing a knowledge  of  true  art,  and  society  at 
large  owes  something  to  its  discoverer  and 
improvers ; the  greatest  of  which  latter  (at 
least  in  this  country)  we  regret  to  say  has 
lately  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
labours. 

With  the  skill,  knowledge,  and  taste  of  a 
travelled  and  accomplished  artist,  Mr.  Charles 
Hullmandel  arrived  in  England  from  a con- 
tinental sojourn  of  some  years,  and,  in  1818, 


first  set  up,  in  Great  Marlborough-street,  a 
lithographic  press  or  two  for  the  reproduction 
of  his  own  sketches.  So  many  and  so  eager 
were  the  requests  of  his  friends,  artists  and 
amateurs  of  high  note,  for  the  use  of  his 
presses,  that  he  conceived  and  carried  out 
the  idea  of  devoting  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  lithography.  In  order  to  be 
I thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  chemical 
j changes  of  the  lithographic  stone,  when 
! undergoing  various  preparations,  he  studied 
j chemistry  under  Professor  Faraday,  and 
j qualified  himself  to  investigate  the  causes 
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of  the  various  failures,  anti  to  alter  or  modify 
the  preparing  fluids,  so  as  to  suit  the  nature 
of  the  stone,  chalk,  ink,  &c.,  on  or  with  which 
the  drawing  under  preparation  had  been  exe- 
cuted. Senefelder  had  invented  the  method  , 
of  printing  a tint  over  a black  and  white  im 
pression,  so  as  to  imitate  a drawing  on  tinted 
paper  with  raised  lights;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Mr.  Hullmandel  to  make  the  process  of 
real  value,  by  discovering  the  means  of 
gradating  the  tint,  which  great  improve- 
ment prepared  the  way  for,  and  gave  rise 
to  those  splendid  folio  works  by  Stanfield, 
Roberts,  Prout,  Nash,  Haghe,  Harding,  &c. 

His  next  step  was  the  application  of  litho- 
graphy, about  1822,  to  printing  in  colours, 
which  he  carried  to  considerable  perfection, 
and  the  first  specimen  of  which,  representing 
the  paintings  on  the  interior  of  an  Egyptian 
tomb,  was,  we  believe,  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  Ilis  attention  was  then 
directed  to  acquiring  the  means  of  printing 
drawings  made  on  the  stone  with  a brush  and 
liquid  ink,  after  the  manner  of  Indian  ink  or 
sepia  drawings,  and  which  the  French  autho- 
rities in  lithography  had  pronounced  imprac- 
ticable, and  for  the  discovery  of  which  his 
late  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  had  offered  a 

* See  p.  589,  ante. 


reward.  Mr.  Ilullmandel’s  energetic  and  in- 
vestigating mind,  however,  triumphed  over  all 
obstacles  : success  was  achieved  ; he  deserved, 
claimed,  and  received  the  reward  ; and  the  in- 
vention, which  he  entitled  Litholint,  he  soon 
after  patented.  „ 

The  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  “ stump 
on  stone,  and  the  discovery  of  a peculiar 
method  of  preparation  of  the  drawing  so  exe- 
cuted, was  his  next  improvement,  and  afforded 
to  artists  a far  easier,  quicker,  and  more  beauti- 
ful means  of  multiplying  their  sketches  or 
drawings  than  had  ever  before  been  in  their 
hands.  Possessed  of  an  indefatigable  spirit  of 
research,  of  an  ingenious  and  well-stored  mind, 
of  great  energy  of  character,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  his  talents  should  have  been  occa- 
sionally diverted  from  the  pursuit  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself,  and  accordingly  we  find, 
amongst  many  other  useful  inventions  of  his 
not  connected  with  lithography,  two  patents, 
one  for  a beautiful  and  rapid  process  of  calico- 
printing,  and  the  other  for  imitating  marbles 
of  all  colours  on  earthenware,  specimens  of 
which  have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Cope- 
land and  Co.  His  remains  were  interred, 
attended  by  his  friends,  in  the  cemetery  at 
Ilighgate,  on  the  21st  ult.  and  he  will  be  long 
regretted  as  a talented,  upright,  and  honour- 
able man. 


ON  POLYCHROMATIC  DECORATION  IN 
ITALY, 

FROM  THE  12th  TO  THE  16tH  CENTURY. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  discourse  de- 
livered at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  by  Mr.  M.  Digby 
Wyatt : — . . 

Some  time  since  I endeavoured  to  elucidate 
the  nature  of  the  influence  which  the  mosaic 
works  of  the  ancients  exercised  on  those  of 
the  middle  ages  : on  the  present  occasion  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  how  far  the  painting 
of  classical  times  was  perpetuated  in  the 
mediaeval  Polychromatic  Decoration  of  Italy, 
and  to  what  extent  the  Greek  element  was 
affected  by  Roman  tradition.  The  period  at 
which  I propose  commencing  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  is  that  of  about  the  year 
1100  of  our  era;  but  in  order  to  realise  a 
correct  view  of  the  after-current,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  ascend  the  stream,  and  trace  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  the  various  influences 
which  originally  tended  to  define  its  course. 

In  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples  the 
earliest  paintings  after  the  time  of  Constantine 
are  to  be  found.  For  years  these  sacred  de- 
positaries were  the  haunts  of  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  those  who  had  suffered  in  the  days 
I of  persecution,  and  to  these  friends  we  must 
I attribute  the  works  commemorative  of  their 
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faith  and  trust.  The  general  characteristics  of 
such  ancient  paintings  are  : — the  outlines  are 
strongly  defined  by  a very  firm  brown  line, 
dark  and  broad  ; the  figures  are  by  no  means 
well  drawn,  and  the  colours  and  shadows  are 
not  very  forcible,  although  they  are  somewhat 
heavy. 

Now,  in  works  of  a little  later  date,  ap- 
proaching the  12th  century,  we  find,  particu- 
larly in  illuminated  manuscripts  (such  as  the 
Virgil  in  the  Vatican),  the  same  traces  of 
colouring,  but  the  style  is  completely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
same  time  : in  the  latter,  light  and  shade  are 
indicated  by  positive  lines,  following  the  forms 
of  the  limbs.  The  whole  character  of  Greek 
art  is  marked  by  that  peculiar  convolution, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  habit  pre- 
valent among  the  Greeks  of  decorating  their 
vestments,  the  robes  of  their  priests,  and  the 
hangings  of  their  churches,  with  elaborate 
needle-work;  and  filagree  ornament  pervades 
their  drawing  of  the  figure,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  it  pervaded  their  actual  embroidered 
work,  exerting  an  influence  which  may  be 
traced  subsequently  in  Saxon  and  Northern 
manuscripts. 

We  are  accustomed  to  suppose  that  the 
Greeks  executed  Polychromatic  designs  only 
by  means  of  mosaic  ; but  I think,  that  on  deeper 
inquiry,  it  will  he  found  that  the  old  processes 
known  to  the  Romans,  such  as  tempera,  en- 
caustic, fresco,  painting,  and  that  particular 
branch  of  fresco  which  the  Italians  called 
fresco  secco,  were  perfectly  well  known  among 
the  Greeks.  We  find  in  the  Treatise  of  Theo- 
philus,  written  about  the  year  1200,  though 
sometimes  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  in  the 
middle  ages,  a MS.  of  extensive  circulation,  a 
complete  description  of  all  the  \arious  modes 
in  use  in  subsequent  periods  in  Italy ; and  on 
comparing  this  manuscript  with  the  curious 
MS.  discovered  by  M.  Didron  in  the  Convent 
of  Mount  Athos,  we  find  that  the  Greek  prac- 
tice was  nearly  coincident  with  the  description 
in  the  MS.  of  Theophilus,  which  also  details 
many  of  the  processes  used  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  It  is  therefore  curious,  as  showing 
how  the  traditions  of  Roman  skill  in  painting 
have  been  handed  down  to  later  times. 

Of  the  works  actually  executed  in  mosaic, 
we  find  among  the  first  and  greatest  efforts 
those  in  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia ; and 
every  one  interested  in  the  subject  will  rejoice 
to  know  that  we  may  expect  a full  account  of 
them  in  the  forthcoming  work  of  M.  Fossati. 

From  a period  as  early  as  the  fourth  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  a con- 
stant succession  of  beautiful  works  in  mosaic 
had  been  executed  in  the  churches  at  Rome, 
but  the  persecution  of  the  painters  of  figures, 
which  commenced  before  that  period,  and  more 
particularly  under  Constantine  Copronymos, 
and  Leo  the  Isaurian,  increased  about  that 
period  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  the  Greek 
artists  from  Byzantine  into  Italy, — a happy 
event  for  the  latter  country,  by  proving  an 
immediate  and  wholesome  stimulant  to  its 
productive  powers.  * * * 

To  convey  some  idea  of  a church  thoroughly 
decorated  with  mosaics,  I would  remark  that 
in  such  churches  as  those  of  Mourcale  at 
Palermo,  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  the  whole 
of  the  wall  was  fully  covered  with  the  plain 
material,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  artist 
desired  to  add  colour,  supposing  the  whole 
decoration  had  not  been  at  first  put  in,  he 
took  from  the  stucco  on  which  the  mosaic 
cubes  were  placed,  the  pieces  necessary  to 
form  the  pattern,  and  replaced  them  by  cubes 
of  the  colour  requisite  to  produce  the  effect  he 
desired.  Generally  speaking,  the  church  was 
composed  of  columns  and  arches,  forming  a 
long  nave  and  aisles,  with  a tribune  at  the  end, 
and  the  head  or  concha  of  that  tribune  was 
generally  filled  with  a colossal  figure  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  act  of  benediction.  On  each 
side  of  the  choir  were  ranged  histories  from 
the  New  Testament,  the  Life  of  Christ,  &c., 
typifying  the  glory  of  the  Church  triumphant ; 
and  in  the  nave,  generally  speaking,  above  the 
top  of  the  arches,  on  each  side,  were  rows  of 
subjects  in  small  groups  and  figures,  princi- 
pally from  the  Bible,  indicating  the  history  of 
the  Church  militant,  and  sometimes  legends 
of  Saints,  though  the  latter  occur  less 
frequently. 

. great  feature  of  all  Byzantine  mosaic 
is  the  gold  ground ; which  exerted  an  im- 


portant influence  on  the  productions  of  the 
artists  of  a later  time. 

When  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  actual 
painting  in  colours,  we  find  that  Cimabue,  who 
was  a cotemporary  and  great  friend  of  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  acquired  at  once  an  amazing  influence 
in  that  branch  of  art.  Ilis  greatest  work, 
and  that  which  has  stamped  his  reputation,  is 
the  ceiling  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francesco  at 
Assisi.  lie  had  previously  only  executed  a 
few  Madonna  and  similar  subjects.  Of  the 
three  principal  ceilings,  executed  by  him,  in 
this  church — one  contains  figures  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, St.John,  and  our  Saviour;  another,  repre- 
sents the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  full 
length  figures,  seated  on  chairs;  and  the  third 
is  now  nearly  obliterated.  A curious  charac- 
teristic of  all  his  works  is,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  connection  with  the  decorators  in  mosaic, 
the  key,  so  to  express  it,  in  which  they  were 
composed,  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
mosaic. 

The  immortal  Giotto  was  an  artist  of  the 
highest  order.  One  great  charm  in  his  works 
is  the  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  devotion  which 
seems  to  run  through  them  all.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Dante,  and  it  was,  probably, 
from  the  author  of  the  “Divina  Commedia” 
that  he  drew  those  inspirations  which  made 
him  so  intellectual  a painter.  His  life  is  inte- 
resting in  every  respect.  The  first  works  of 
Giotto  were  executed  at  Florence,  and  they 
subsequently  procured  him  employment  at 
Rome.  In  that  Capital  of  the  World,  he  de- 
signed many  works  which  time  has  destroyed  ; 
hut  one  most  interesting  relic  of  his  early 
labours  remains  in  the  “ Navicella,”  that  is, 
the  church  represented  under  the  traditional 
allegory  of  a ship.  This  curious  mosaic  is 
now  fixed  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter’s.  He 
then  went  to  Padua,  where  he  executed  the 
paintings  in  the  chapel  of  the  Arenata,  repre- 
senting the  Life  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Life  of 
the  Virgin. 

Among  other  interesting  remains  of  German 
art  in  Italy,  the  Monastery  of  San  Benedetto, 
at  Subiaco,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  ap- 
pears as  though  the  Benedictines,  excited  by 
the  influence  and  example  of  the  Franciscans, 
endeavoured  like  the  latter  to  call  in  art  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  their  order,  and  there- 
fore built  a chapel  in  honour  of  the  “ sagros- 
peco”of  Saint  Benedict,  and  ornamented  it 
with  beautiful  decorations.  The  whole  of  the 
upper,  lower,  and  middle  churches  are  covered 
with  paintings.  The  principal  picture,  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion,  is  particularly,  in- 
teresting ; it  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  re- 
presentations of  that  subject : besides  this, 
there  are  also  delineations  of  many  of  the 
curious  traditions  preserved  in  such  works  as 
those  of  Jacopus  de  Voragine  and  others,  on 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  in  the  apocryphal 
Gospels.  The  only  clue  now  to  be  obtained 
to  the  identity  of  most  of  these  frescoes,  is  the 
name  of  Stemmatico  written  upon  one  of  them, 
which  indicates  that  an  artist  of  that  name  was 
employed.  It  is  curious  that  so  little  should 
be  known  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  that  period. 

The  extraordinary  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  Campo  Santa  at  Pisa,  as  one  of  the  nur- 
series of  painting  before  it  could  well  stand 
erect,  justifies  a brief  recurrence  to  the  trea- 
sures it  contains.  On  the  walls  of  that  extra- 
ordinary cemetery  are  embodied,  in  pictorial 
form,  many  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
which  can  affect  mortality.  The  Last  judg- 
ment, by  Orcagna,  which  served  Michaelangelo 
as  a model  for  certain  portions  of  the  great 
work  which  has  rendered  him  immortal,  ex- 
hibits the  most  wonderful  energy  in  giving 
tangible  form  to  the  Dantesque  conception  of 
the  subject.  Throughout  Italy,  remains  of  the 
mosaic  style  are  to  be  traced  in  the  fresco 
paintings,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  manifest 
than  on  the  walls  of  the  Campo  Santa  at  Pisa. 
The  adoption  in  fresco  of  simple  geometrical 
figures,  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  curved 
lines  of  the  composition,  and  which  gave  a 
“ mosso,”  or  movement  to  the  groups  (just  as 
architecture  introduced  in  a picture  gives  life 
and  vitality  to  the  delicately  modelled  sur- 
faces), was  in  every  respect  most  valuable. 
The  gold  of  the  mosaics,  which  was  at  first 
retained  by  the  fresco  painters,  began  to  disap- 
pear ; its  use  being  principally  confined  to  the 
delineation  of  the  nimbus  or  circle  that  sur- 
rounds the  heads  of  the  Saints — executed  in  a 


sort  of  raised  and  stamped  plaster — and  to 
different  ornaments  about  their  persons — as  a 
gold  key  in  the  hand  of  St.  Peter,  &c. 

Throughout  Italy  there  remain  numerous  in- 
dications of  Gothic  decoration,  similar  to  that 
at  Subiaco,  many  of  which  are  due  to  masters 
whose  names  have  not  been  recorded,  and 
whose  “ lives  have  been  written  in  water.”  In 
all  these  works,  there  is  much  grace,  and  in 
some,  the  old  connection  with  Byzantium  is 
evident ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  patterns  worked 
on  the  hems  of  the  garments  worn  by  priests, 
and  in  many  other  details  of  costume.  * * 

It  would  not  be  right  to  pass  over  the  won- 
derful works  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  a 
Dominican  Monk,  who  decorated  the  Convent 
of  San  Marco,  at  Florence,  in  a style,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  is  that  of  delicate  modelling  of 
surface  with  so  little  chiaro-scuro  as  to  main- 
tain a general  effect  of  flatness,  if  I may  use 
the  expression,  and  an  extreme  refinement  of, 
as  his  name  imports,  “ Angelic  ” expression. 
The  definition  of  form  which  he  obtained, 
without  that  extreme  rotundity  and  high  re- 
lief which  are  decidedly  objectionable  when  it 
is  desired  to  keep  the  wall  painted  on  flat  in 
appearance,  makes  his  works  a valuable  study 
to  whoever  would  revive  mural  painting  satis- 
factorily. His  cheerful  general  colour  was  no 
doubt  influenced  by  the  works  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  an  artist  who  not  only  used  the  most 
brilliant  colours,  but  was  too  often  addicted  to 
a redundancy  of  gold  ornament.  There  is  a 
work  by  him,  the  Worship  of  the  Magi,  in 
which  he  has  taken  every  opportunity  to  load 
the  figures  with  gold  ornaments ; its  great 
harmony,  however,  neutralizes  its  gaudiness, 
and  it  looks  as  brilliant,  lively,  and  pleasing 
as  possible. 

It  is  a curious  thing,  that  Raffaelle  and  Pin- 
turicchio  were  both  pupils  at  the  same  time 
under  Perugitio,  though  Pinturicchio  was 
much  older  than  Raffaelle.  In  addition  to 
them  was  Bacchiacca,  whom  Vasari  mentions 
as  celebrated  for  his  little  figures,  animals,  and 
ornaments. 

I would  call  attention  to  a peculiar  mode  of 
decoration  common  in  Italy,  by  the  use  of 
coats  of  different  coloured  plaster,  one  over 
the  other  ; the  bottom  dark,  the  next  grey,  and 
the  third  white ; upon  which,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a dark  tint,  the  artist  drew  with  a style 
or  pencil,  or  removed  the  plaster,  till  he  reached 
the  black  ground  : for  a half-tint,  he  scraped 
off  the  white,  and  kept  the  grey,  whilst  the 
white  was  left  for  the  strong  lights.  In  a short 
time  after  its  introduction,  this  art  was  carried 
to  so  high  a pitch,  that  Giulio  Romano 
decorated  the  whole  front  of  several  palaces 
with  different  coloured  cements,  and  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  I cannot  but  think 
that  this  is  a mode  particularly  adapted  to 
English  practice,  and  to  English  climate,  as  all 
the  coats  of  stucco  might  be  made  to  resist 
moisture. 

In  conclusion,  I do  most  sincerely  hope  the 
preliminary  practice  of  contemplating  a build- 
ing as  it  should  be  in  its  complete  form,  with 
its  architecture  and  sculpture  and  painting 
united,  which  I find  obtained  universally  for 
so  many  centuries  in  Italy,  may  become  con- 
stant practice  among  us  : also  I think,  that  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  there  has  scarcely  been 
known  a country  that  has  reached  the  pitch  of 
civilization  at  which  we  have  arrived,  that  has 
studied  the  arts  in  so  isolated,  and  I may  also 
say  accidental,  a manner.  If  architects  would 
only  think  a little  more  of  the  power  of  deco- 
ration and  illustration,  by  means  of  colour,  I 
submit  that  they  would  not  only  build  more 
effectively,  but  more  economically;  since  it 
must  ever  be  remembered  that  a large  flat 
surface  is  one  that,  best  of  all  others,  admits  of 
ornament;  and  by  introducing  their  ornament 
in  relief  sparingly,  and  in  the  right  points, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  accentuate  and  empha- 
sise the  points  to  be  enforced,  and  to  which  the 
eye  should  be  attracted,  and  leave  in  quietude 
those  that  should  tranquillize  the  vision,  and 
lead  to  the  appreciation  of  the  more  salient 
points. 

In  the  course  of  a long  and  interesting  discussion, 
the  chairman  (Mr.  Fowler,  suggested  the  consider- 
ation of  an  interesting  portion  of  the  subject — its 
connection  with  our  own  country.  Although  any 
specimens  found  here  might  be  humble  in  comparison 
with  the  great  works  in  Italy,  yet  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  far  the  art  might  have  been 
carried,  by  referring  to  the  numerous,  interesting 
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discoveries  which  had  recently  been  made,  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  architects  and  antiquaries 
had  been  particularly  directed. 

Mr.  Godwin,  Fellow,  thought  it  evident  that  an 
awakened  desire  exists  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
coloured  decorations  in  their  houses,  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  their  means.  The  public  had  had 
enough  of  flat  white  ceilings.  It  would  depend 
very  much  on  architects  themselves  how  that  desire 
should  be  directed  and  encouraged.  The  great 
difficulty  hitherto  had  been  to  find  competent  per- 
sons, who  would  decorate  ceilings  and  walls  at 
rates  of  remuneration  which  would  render  the  under- 
taking, in  a pecuniary  sense,  practicable.  Such  a 
class  of  artists  he,  however,  believed  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Schools  of  Design,  with  whose  aid, 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  turn  in  favour  of 
art,  we  might  hope  to  see  sculpture,  painting,  and 
architecture  united  in  our  buildings.  In  his  own 
practice,  be  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  coloured 
decoration,  which  bad  always  proved  satisfactory  to 
the  parties  interested  ; and  although  in  the  first  in- 
stance some  objections  might  have  existed,  yet  the 
example  thus  set  in  one  building  had  been  soon 
followed  in  others.  It  would  be  highly  desirable 
thus  to  improve  and  decorate  the  plain  whited  in- 
terior of  St.  Paul’s,  a subject  to  which  he  believed 
that  the  dean  and  chapter  had  for  some  time  given 
their  serious  attention.  This  proposition,  if  strenu- 
ously carried  into  effect,  would  be  most  honourable 
and  encouraging  to  artists,  as  well  as  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  work  of  improvement. 

The  Chairman  would  remind  the  last  speaker  that 
an  offer  was  once  made  to  decorate  the  interior  of  St. 
Paul’s,  but  that  it  was  declined  by  the  authorities 
of  that  day,  from  what  they  thought  a conscientious 
and  proper  motive.  He,  however,  trusted  that  the 
remarks  just  made  would  not  pass  unheeded,  for  he 
had  derived  great  pleasure  from  examining  the 
churches  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette,  at  Paris,  which  present  specimens  of 
Polycbromic  decoration  applied  to  a style,  in  which 
we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  find  it.  These 
splendid  examples  prove  that  such  decoration,  with 
painted  windows,  &c.,  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
medieval  buildings,  but  that  it  may  be  successfully 
applied  to  such  edifices  as  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said,  that  having  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  injury  to  decorative  painting 
by  the  climate  and  by  the  use  of  gas,  he  bad  at- 
tempted lately  to  unite  outline  ornament  in  relief, 
with  polychromy  ; so  that  if  the  colour  should  be- 
come faded,  or  altogether  disappear,  the  outlines 
would  still  remain,  and  the  whole  decoration  could 
be  easily  and  cheaply  restored  by  an  inferior  hand. 

Mr.  Scoles,  Hon.  Sec.,  observed,  that  the 
Egyptians  never  painted  on  a flat  surface,  all  their 
painted  decorations  being  either  in  intaglio  or  in 
slight  relief  ; but,  he  thought,  that  if  in  this  country 
the  expense  of  modelling  or  carving  were  to  be 
added  to  that  of  the  painting,  the  cost  would  be  as 
great  as  that  of  renewing  the  painting  on  a flat  sur- 
face. 

Mr.  Papworth,  Fellow,  considered  that  the  archi- 
chitects  of  the  last  century  employed  the  kind  of 
decoration  that  Mr.  Ashpitel  had  suggested,  as 
might  be  seen  in  the  works  of  the  brothers  Adams. 
He  thought  that  architects  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
I twenty  years  had  neglected  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  part  of  this  subject,  and 
by  so  doing  had  allowed  the  class  of  decorators  to 
obtain  their  present  position.  He  would  beg  to 
dissent  from  one  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s  remarks, — that 
objects  in  mural  decorations  should  not  appear  too 
round,  and  that  they  should  only  have,  as  it  were,  a 
half-and-half  projection. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt  explained  his  meaning  to  be, 
that  strong  projections  and  shadows  should  be 
avoided,  so  that  no  particular  portion  of  the  wall 
should  appear  to  project  before  the  rest ; not  that 
the  figures  should  appear  to  be  absolutely  flat,  but 
I that  the  whole  should  appear  under  a quiet  tone  of 
| chiaro-scuro,  which  would  not  attract  the  eye  to  any 
distinct  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  thought  the  pavement  the  only 
j part  of  a building  in  which  the  effect  of  roundness 
in  the  figures  and  ornaments  would  be  decidedly 
I objectionable,  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  feeling 
I which  would  be  produced  on  walking  over  it.  He 
| then  alluded  to  the  remains  of  a pavement  in  a 
I church  at  St.  Omer,  near  Calais,  which  was  formed 
' i of  white  ston  e,  on  which  the  figures  and  ornaments 
l had  been  drawu,  and  the  groundwork  had  been 
i : slightly  sunk  out  to  a depth  sufficient  to  receive  a 
| i chocolate-coloured  cement.  He  thought  such  a 
I pavement  might  have,  in  some  places,  greater  effect 
i than  encaustic  tiles. 


The  Adelaide  Window,  Worcester. 

! • — The  committee  for  the  erection  of  a memorial 
i ’ window  to  the  late  Queen  Dowager,  in  Wor- 
i ( cester,  decided,  on  the  30th  ult.,  to  employ 
1 i Mr.  O’Connor,  of  London,  as  the  artist.  Mr. 
i ! Rogers,  of  Worcester,  lost  the  appointment  by 
( one  vote  only. 


Derby. — St.  Werburgh’s  Church  was  re- 
opened last  week,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  after  the  extensive  alterations  and 

additions  made  to  it  during  the  summer. — 

The  Board  of  Health  for  the  borough  of 
Derby  have  ordered  the  removal  of  a portion 
of  the  filth  from  the  town,  to  a reservoir  at  a 
distance,  there  to  be  converted  into  manure, 
and  sold  to  the  farmers.  According  to  the 
Derby  Reporter,  it  is  expected  to  repay  the 
cost,  with  good  interest.  It  is  presumed  that 
if  the  experiment  is  successful  it  will  be  largely 
acted  upon.*  The  “ Derwent  ” will  thus  be 
cleansed,  and  the  surrounding  terra  jirma 
enriched.  It  would  be  well  if  the  corporation 
were  as  alive  to  the  appearance  of  the  town.  A 
new  street  has  been  formed  from  the  market- 
place to  the  new  bridge  over  the  Derwent — 
the  opening  of  which  we  noticed  some  week  or 
two  since — and  some  miserable  and  awkward- 
looking  property  lines  it  on  either  side.  In- 
stead of  purchasing  each  frontage,  and  secur- 
ing a handsome  elevation  to  the  houses,  they 
have  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  consequence  will  be,  that  buildings  of  all 
sizes,  shapes,  and  manners  will  be  erected, 
after  the  whim  of  individuals,  and  one  of  the 
finest  opportunities  of  beautifying  the  town  be 
lost.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  reconsider 
this,  especially  as  a good  portion  of  the  road 
was  generously  presented  them — together  with 
500 1.  towards  the  bridge — by  one  of  their  own 
members.  Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  the 
extra  value  of  the  frontage  when  thus  im- 
proved would  go  to  repay  the  outlay. The 

extensive  corn- store  at  Nottingham,  for  the 
Midland  Railway,  about  100  feet  by  80  feet, 
and  95  feet  high  from  foundation  to  roof,  and 
to  hold  10,000  quarters,  is  being  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded with. The  Derby  Water-Works  are 

completed,  and  the  water  laid  on.  Tenders  for 
the  new  lodge,  and  cottage  for  engineer,  were 
lodged  last  week. 

Excavations  at  Fountains  Abbey. — 
Earl  de  Grey  has  directed  that  the  excavations 
at  the  abbey  shall  be  proceeded  with ; and  that 
that  portion  of  encumbered  ground  south  of 
the  chapter-house,  kitchen,  and  refectory,  be 
effectually  cleared.  The  labourers  have,  there- 
fore, commenced  operations  at  the  base  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  refectory,  close  to  where  the 
river  Skell  emerges  from  the  cloisters,  and  at 
the  farthest  point  on  that  side  of  the  abbey 
which  requires  excavating.  As  yet,  the  works 
have  not  proceeded  far;  but  what  has  been 
disclosed  is  interesting,  and  proves  that  the 
whole  of  the  south  end  of  the  refectory  has 
originally  stood  in  the  water.  A deep  water 
channel,  under  a spacious  round  arch,  runs 
under  the  entire“breadth  of  the  apartment. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society. — 
The  last  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  for 
the  Michaelmas  Term,  was  held  at  the  rooms, 
on  the  28th  ult.,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston, 
M.A.,  in  the  chair.  A paper  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  M.A.,  on  “The  Monu- 
mental Effigy  in  West  Walton  Church,”  which 
was  followed  by  a paper  on  “ The  Art  of  Illu- 
minating, by  Mr.  G.  Rowe ; after  which,  a 
short  paper  was  read  on  Probus  Church,  Corn- 
wall, also  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Crossing  Wellington-street(South), 
Strand. — May  I venture,  through  your  me- 
dium, to  suggest  the  expediency  of  erecting  a 
small  obelisk  or  pillar,  surmounted  by  a gas 
lamp,  and  surrounded  by  two  or  three  slight 
posts,  in  the  centre  of  the  crossing  of  the 
above  street?  In  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  South-Western  line  to  the  Water- 
loo-road,  the  traffic  over  the  bridge  has  in- 
creased to  an  immense  degree,  so  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  advance  or  recede  to  the 
pavement  on  the  sudden  approach  of  vehicles, 
and  therefore  such  a plan  as  I now  propose 
would  afford  pedestrians  a very  convenient  re- 
sort from  the  danger  of  being  run  over,  and 
would  not  occupy  much  space. — Z.  W.  D. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
— At  a meeting  which  took  place  last  week, 
Dr.  Charlton  read  a paper  on  the  subject  of 
the  ancient  remains  recently  found  at  Hawk- 
hill,  near  Alnwick.  Later  in  the  evening  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Bouchier  Richard- 
son, “ On  the  Great  Gates  of  the  Town  Wall 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.”  Mr.  Richardson 

* Suggested  in  The  Buildeb,  page  220,  ante. 


showed,  that  in  most  cases  where  grants  are 
mentioned  for  building  the  walls,  they  can  only 
refer  to  repairs  or  restorations  to  a greater  or 
less  extent.  He  also  showed  that  it  was 
unlikely  that  such  a period  as  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  should  elapse  between  the 
commencement  and  completion  of  the  walls 
(as  is  stated),  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
town  would  thereby  be  kept  in  a state  of  con- 
tinual insecurity — much  less,  as  Gray  has  it, 
that  the  walls  commenced  in  John’s  days  were 
not  completed  till  those  of  Edward  III.  It  is 
lamentable  that  we  should  not  have  a single 
gate  “ to  the  fore,”  or  even  a tower  in  a decent 
state  of  preservation.  All  have  been  more  or 
less  tampered  with ; large  fragments  of  the 
wall  are  continually  being  removed ; and  in  a 
few  years  (he  remarked)  they  will  not  have  it 
in  their  power  to  refer  to  a single  example  of 
our  ancient  girdle  of  defences. 

Railways  and  Roads  in  Hilly  Coun- 
tries.— Mr.  W.  H.  Villiers  Sankey,  C.  E., 
proposes,  in  a periodical  named  The  Advocate, 
that  in  districts  where  very  steep  gradients 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  in  the  laying  out 
of  railway  lines  or  roads,  the  lock  principle, 
carried  out  in  canal  engineering,  might  he 
usefully  applied  in  the  form  of  hydraulic  lifts 
for  raising  and  lowering  trains,  &c.  from  one 
level  or  reach  to  another.  Thus,  he  observes, 
might  the  locomotive  and  its  train  be  brought 
to  and  from  the  very  summit  of  even  a lofty 
mountainous  country,  or  into  and  out  of  the 
deep  recesses  of  mines.  To  many  important 
towns,  as  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  railway 
traffic,  this  plan,  he  remarks,  would  be  of 
essential  benefit : it  might  have  obviated  the 
boring  of  the  Alps,  according  to  M.  Dandelin, 
of  the  Corps  de  Ponts  et  Chaussees — by  an 
Alpine  lift  ! et  error  nullus. 

Club  for  the  Arts,  &c. — With  reference 
to  your  correspondent,  II.  B.,  I would  ask 
what  objection  there  could  be  in  forming  a 
club,  wherein  not  only  architects,  but  painters, 
sculptors,  engravers,  engineers,  and  scientific 
men  should  form  a portion  of  the  institution 
or  club.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  would 
have  its  advantages  in  many  respects.  First, 
it  might  lighten  the  terms  of  subscription 
and  entrance  fee  ; in  the  next  place,  by  com- 
bining the  various  professions,  many  would 
feel  an  additional  interest  in  various  contribu- 
tions, and  ultimately  might  form  a most  in- 
teresting gallery  of  art,  as  well  as  library, 
together  with  a lecture-room,  &c.,  and  in  such 
a locality  as  that  named  by  your  corre- 
spondent, it  would  be  very  desirable. — A Sub. 

Works  at  St.  Mary’s,  Bridgewater. 
— Considerable  works  have  been  going  on  here 
for  some  time  past.  The  Bridgewater  Tunes 
of  last  week  gives  a long  notice  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made.  The  clerestory  wall, 
down  to  the  apex  of  the  nave  arches,  has  been 
rebuilt.  The  nave  roof  is  new  : it  is  entirely 
of  oak,  constructed  on  the  hammer-beam  prin- 
ciple ; and  was  adopted  with  a view  to  the 
re-use  of  the  old  rafters.  The  principals,  the 
purlins,  moulded  ribs,  hammer-beam,  and 
wall  pieces,  have  been  formed  out  of  the  old 
materials  taken  from  the  beams  and  joists  of 
various  floors  that  existed  in  the  church.  The 
principals  spring  from  corbel  angels  carved  in 
stone.  The  clerestory  windows  are  much  larger 
than  the  old  ones,  and  will  be  filled  with 
Stansell’s  diapered  glass,  having  an  ivy-leaf 
stained  margin  surrounding  the  lights.  Mr. 
Breakspear  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Wain- 
wright  the  contractor. 

Electro-telegraphic. — Mr.  Bakewell 
writes  us  to  say,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bain’s 
claim  as  originator  of  the  copying  or  auto- 
graphic telegraph,  that  “ The  electro-chemical 
telegraph,  now  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
does  not  copy  writing  or  printing,  but  only 
makes  dots  and  strokes,  which  form  a hiero- 
glyph-! cal  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Professor 
Morse’s  plan and  that  “ Mr.  Bain’s  invention 
of  1843  was  intended  only  for  copying  metal 
types  and  other  projecting  surfaces,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  impracticable,  and  he  subse- 
quently patented  the  dotting  telegraph  now 
employed  in  America.” 

Exeter  Baths  and  Laundries  Com- 
petition.— The  competition  for  the  above- 
named  building  has  been  decided  in  favour  of 
the  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  R.  Brandon 
and  R.  Ritchie.  The  design  of  the  last-named 
gentleman  for  the  baths  and  laundries  at 
Greenwich  is  now  rapidly  progressing. 
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Lectures  on  the  Conway  and  Bri- 
tannia Bridges— On  Thursday  evening, 
the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Edmund  Wheeler,  C.E., 
delivered  his  first  lecture  “ On  the  History 
and  Construction  of  the  Conway  and  Britannia 
Tubular  Iron  Bridges,”  before  the  members  of 
the  Literary  Society,  Islington.  After  explain- 
ing why  suspension  bridges  are  but  little  used 
for  railway  traffic,  and  stating  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  applying  arched  bridges  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  at  Conway  and  at  Bangor,  the  lec- 
turer showed  that  past  experience  in  the  art  of 
constructing  girder  or  beam  bridges  had  con- 
tributed little  to  the  science  of  such  structures 
as  were  required  to  span  the  Conway  River 
and  the  Menai  Straits.  The  lecturer  gave  a 
digest  of  a series  of  experiments  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Hodgkinson  and  Fairbairn,  at  a cost 
of  6,530/.,  and  occupying  eighteen  months, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  tubular 
bridges.  Six  experiments  by  them  on  a model 
(the  prototype  of  one  of  the  Conway  tubes), 
one-sixth  its  size  in  all  linear  dimensions, 
showed,  that  by  the  judicious  addition  of  about 
one  ton  of  iron  to  a model  beam,  weighing 
originally  only  5i  tons,  its  breaking  weight 
was  increased  from  35  to  SG  tons.  This  model,  j 
78  feet  long,  4^  feet  high,  and  2 j-  feet  wide, 
constructed  of  plate  iron  only  1 -tenth  inch 
thick,  proved  itself  capable  of  bearing  more 
than  four  times  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  train. 

Peel  Monuments.  — The  Monument  at 
Forfar. — At  Forfar  the  subscriptions  for  erect- 
ing the  monument  now  exceed  220/. ; and  the 
committee  have  accepted  a tender  by  a builder 
in  Forfar  to  execute  the  work  for  255/.,  accord- 
ing to  the  design  approved  of.  This  design, 
according  to  Scotch  papers,  was  selected  from 
thirty  submitted  in  competition,  and  is  by  Mr. 
Maclaren,  of  Dundee.  “ It  is  in  the  Greek  style, 
and  consists  of  eight  columns,  arranged  on  a 
cruciform  plan,  with  four  square  piers  at  the 
intersections  which  support  the  body  of  the 
monument — rising  above  the  columnar  ordon- 

nance,  and  terminating  in  a vase.” The 

Leeds  Monument . — Statuettes  and  sketches  have 
been  received  from  many  competitors,  and  the 
committee  have  selected  four  for  reconsidera- 
tion. If  our  information  be  correct,  these  are 
by  Mr.  W.  Behnes,  Mr.  E.  H.  Bailey,  R.  A., 
Mr.  Mark  Noble,  and  Mr.  it.  Spence,  of  Rome. 

The  Restoration  of  Llandaff  Ca- 
thedral.— Having  lately  had  occasion  to 
visit  that  interesting  spot,  I was  astonished  on 
my  approach  to  notice  the  unusual  feature  of  a 
gable  and  cross,  standing,  to  all  appearance, 
as  forming  the  end  of  a ruined  nave,  but  still 
too  new  (even  at  the  distance  of  half  a mile)  to 
bear  out  my  first  impression.  On  a nearer 
approach,  however,  it  was  soon  accounted  for 
by  a flat  roof  (added  by  our  “ modern  re- 
storers”). Surely,  out  of  the  merest  respect 
to  external  effect,  a roof  of  the  same  pitch  as 
the  gable  could  have  been  constructed  (how- 
ever bent  the  architect  might  be  on  spoiling 
the  effect  of  the  new  nave  internally  by  adding 
a flat  ceiling).  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  in  its  truly  original  character  (but 
certainly  net  in  the  originality  of  taste  dis- 
played, in  erecting  a Grecian  synagogue,  with 
four  urns  on  the  four  corners,  within  the  ruins 
of  “ the  long  drawn  aisle”),  deserves  that  care, 
consideration,  and  judgment  which  a prompt 
applicati  m of  the  critical  rod  would  perhaps 
induce  the  parties  concerned  to  bestow  upon 
it.— H.  B. 

Restoration  of  Beddincton  Church, 
Surrey. — This  work  has  been  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke, 
architect;  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Myers. 
It  is  expected  that  the  cost  will  not  be  less 
than  3,000/.  The  architectural  character  of 
the  ancient  church  has  been  preserved  in  the 
additions  and  restorations.  The  new  north 
aisle,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  nave, 
and  in  the  later  Decorated  style,  is  separated 
from  the  old  church  by  a row  of  round 
columns,  with  carved  capitals  of  foliage.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  of  open  timber  work,  with 
carving.  The  chancel  arch  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  a hammer-beam  roof  placed  upon  the 
chancel.  The  old  stalls  have  been  restored  to 
their  original  position,  and  the  whole  of  the 
nave  filled  with  benches,  some  of  which  have 
their  ends  filled  with  tracery.  The  whole  of 
the  woodwork  is  oak,  and  the  columns, 
dressings,  &c.,  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  children 
of  the  National  Schools  have  united  to  pur- 


chase two  'small  windows  of  stained  glass  for 
the  porch,  and  it  is  hoped  that  soon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chancel  windows  will  be  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  the  organ  re-placed 
under  the  tower  arch.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a 
tower  screen  to  part  off  the  vestry.  The  tower 
arch  and  the  other  stonework  on  the  inside 
have  been  cleared  of  whitewash,  and  restored 
with  the  plastering,  &c.,  throughout.  The 
floor  of  the  church  is  laid  with  plain  red  and 
black  tiles.  The  walls  are  flint,  lined  with 
brick,  and  the  masonry  is  in  Bath  stone. 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion.— The  annual  soiree  of  this  institution 
was  held  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Hudders- 
field, on  Thursday  in  last  week.  On  the  walls 
were  a great  many  drawings  by  pupils,  in 
ornamental,  mechanical,  architectural,  and 
geographical  instruction.  According  to  the 
yearly  report,  the  pupils  now  number  855,  and 
there  are  600  in  constant  attendance.  There 
are  40  teachers,  12  of  them  paid  and  28 
gratuitous.  The  institution  was  said  to  be 
now  in  a more  flourishing  state  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Mr.  Cobden  was  present,  and 
addressed  the  meeting,  which  was  a crowded 
one,  and  attended  by  many  influential  residents 
of  the  district.  In  allusion  to  the  heat  of  the 
room,  Mr.  Cobden  said  they  could  not  but 
admire  the  architectural  drawings  displayed  on 
the  walls  that  evening,  but  really,  if  architects 
would  for  a while  turn  their  attention  from  the 
various  details  of  mouldings  and  other  models 
of  constructing  buildings  to  the  ventilating  of 
rooms  and  building  chimneys  that  would  not 
smoke,  it  would  be  much  better,  for  it  was 
desirable  to  have  rooms  that  they  could  breathe 
in,  and  rooms  that  in  winter  they  could  sit  in 
comfortably,  without  being  annoyed  with 
smoke. 

Lectures  by  Lord  Carlisle. — The 
Earl  of  Carlisle  has  been  setting  a singular 
example  of  kind  and  manly  feeling  to  the 
aristocratic  circle  in  which  he  moves,  by  de- 
livering a set  course  of  lectures  to  the  members 
of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institute  and  Literary 
Society.  The  first  lecture  was  on  the  poetry 
of  Pope,  and  the  next  on  his  lordship’s  visit  to 
America.  Both  lectures  have  been  delivered, 
although  they  were  postponed  for  some  days 
by  an  incidental  call  to  a Cabinet  Council  at 
Windsor. 

The  “ Hutchisonized  ” Impermeable 
Stone. — This  patent  has  been  in  Chancery, 
as  some  of  our  readers  may  be  aware.  Mr. 
Hutchison  had  purchased  the  benefit  of  the 
patent  in  this  country  from  the  inventor,  Mr. 
C.  Le  Goux,  of  Bayeux,  whose  agent,  Mr.  F. 
Teychennti,  of  Cripplegate,  had  previously 
entered  a caveat  here,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  principal,  and  taken  out  the  patent 
in  his  own  name.  Mr.  Hutchison’s  right  was 
resisted.  Vice-Chancellor  Bruce  has  just  de- 
cided that  Teychenne  was  only  Le  Goux’s 
agent,  and  hence,  subsequently,  the  agent  or 
trustee  of  Mr.  Hutchison  so  far  as  related  to 
his  interest  in  the  letters  patent.  He  was, 
therefore,  ordered  to  deposit  these  in  the 
Master’s  Office,  and  pay  all  the  plaintiff’s 
costs. 

Leeds  School  of  Design. — A committee 
appointed  last  week  had  a meeting  at  the 
school  on  Monday,  which  was  attended  by  the 
mayor  and  other  gentlemen.  The  opinion 
generally  expressed  by  the  meeting  was,  that 
it  would  be  discreditable  to  the  town  to  allow 
so  valuable  an  institution  to  languish  for  want 
of  the  necessary  funds,  and  it  was  therefore 
resolved  that,  to  meet  the  existing  debt  of 
250/.,  and  to  raise  an  annual  subscription  of 
150/.,  a canvass  be  forthwith  commenced. 
Messsrs.  W.  Beckett,  M.P.,  and  J.  G.  Mar- 
shall, M.P.,  as  well  as  the  mayor,  doubled 
their  subscriptions.  Subscriptions  were  also 
announced  from  Sir  Thomas  Beckett,  Mrs. 
Beckett,  Mr. E.  Denison,  M.P.,  &c.;  and  already 
about  fifty  new  subscribers  have  been  added 
to  the  list. 

Patent-Law  Reform. — The  committee 
appointed  by  the  council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  have  unanimously  affirmed  the  principles 
on  which  they  were  constituted,  and  have  pub- 
lished their  first  report,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  review  of  its  probable  nature 
was  correct.  It  has  been  thought  fit,  however, 
to  recommend  that  5/.  be  the  amount  of  the 
first  year’s  payment  for  registration  on  taking 
out  a patent,  and  not  1/.  only.  It  has  been, 
very  properly  we  think,  resolved  that  the  pre- 
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sent  tribunals  are  insufficient  for  the  trial  of 
subjects  of  design  and  invention,  and  that 
there  should  be  penalties  for  using  the  title  of 
patent  or  registration  where  none  has  ever 
existed.  The  surplus  profits  of  the  proposed 
system  of  registration,  it  is  thought,  should  be 
devoted  to  inventive  purposes,  not  to  the  con- 
solidated fund.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
use  it  in  assisting  very  poor  inventors  to  pay 
the  first  year’s  instalment  on  hopeful  or  ap- 
proved inventions  ? 

The  Iron  Girder  Bridge  at  London 
Bridge  Station. — Sir  John  Rennie  and  Mr. 
Brunei,  our  readers  will  remember,  pronounced 
against  retaining  the  iron  girder  bridge  over 
Joiner-street.  The  Railway  Commissioners 
have  since  been  moved  in  the  matter,  and  the 
Government  inspectors  having  inspected  and 
tested  it,  they  have  determined,  we  under- 
stand, in  favour  of  its  strength  and  fitness  for 
the  structure;  consequently  it  will  remain. 

Monument  to  Lord  Jeffrey. — The 
committee  at  Edinburgh  have  decided  on  a 
work  of  sculpture,  and  have  appointed  a small 
sub-committee  to  see  to  the  formation  of  a 
statue,  which  will  probably  be  placed  in  the 
outer  Parliament  House.  The  subscriptions 
amount  to  2,200/. ; but  a slight  monument 
over  the  grave  in  Dean  Cemetery  is  also 
spoken  of. 

Take  care  of  your  Cash. — The  cashier 
of  Mr.  Fry,  builder,  St.  John’s  Wood-terrace, 
lately  had  119  sovereigns  out  of  120  abstracted 
from  a bag  of  silver  and  gold  coin  in  an  omni- 
bus, and  his  employer  summoned  him  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  replace  the  money, 
lost,  as  was  alleged,  through  negligence.  The 
defence  was,  that  the  theft  was  not  attributable 
to  negligence,  but  to  the  dexterity  of  the  thief. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
taking  care  to  exonerate  the  unfortunate  cashier 
from  the  slightest  imputation  on  his  character. 

Mr.  Robert  Abraham,  Architect. — 
On  the  11th  inst.  a respectable  and  respected 
member  of  the  architectural  profession,  Mr. 
Robert  Abraham,  F.S.A.,  departed  this  life,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Among  liis  princi- 
pal works  may  be  mentioned  the  County  Fire 
Office,  in  Regent-street;  and  Westminster 
new  Bridewell. 

Mend  your  Ways. — Do  pray  insert  the 
following  tenders  delivered  for  making  roads 
on  the  Westminster  Freehold  Land  Society’s 
Estate,  at  Kent  Town,  East  Moulsey. — C. 


J.  Sinnott  £2,400  0 0 

W.  Colson  1,362  2 0 

J.  Capper  1)75  10  0 

Leach  Thornton 950  0 0 

H.  Wood 950  0 0 

C.  Bates 950  0 0 

W.  Boyd  Smith 932  4 4 

C.  Mills  882  0 0 

E.  Murray 768  0 0 

It.  Baff. . '. 750  0 0 

M.  and  E.  Reddin 719  0 0 

J.  and  S.  Jarvis 698  0 0 

H.  Parks 698  10  0 

M.  It.  Sutherland  690  0 0 

T.  Colborn 680  0 0 

Hopcrofc  and  Whatford  . . 663  0 0 

G.  Gregory 650  0 0 

J.  Pearce 620  0 0 

II.  Alderton  600  0 0 

J.  Knight  and  Son 527  0 0 


TENDERS 


For  sewers  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  as  advertised  in  Thu 
Buildhb  of  November  30,  viz. — from  Surrey  Canal  Bridge 
to  Claphain-road,  about  two  miles,  700  feet : — 


Harrison  

.Johnson  

£ > t,700 

21,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Crook 

21,735 

0 

0 

Dingle  

20,500 

0 

0 

M‘Keou  

20.169 

0 

Smith 

19.961 

0 

0 

Gregson 

19,908 

0 

0 

Hill  

19,535 

0 

0 

Dethiek 

IS, 777 

0 

0 

Writsone  

18,750 

0 

0 

Nowell  

18,652 

0 

0 

Humphreys  and  Thirsk  17,600  O 0 

For  the  foundations  of  a new  church  in  Gordou-square, 
London  : Messrs.  Brandon  and  Ritchie,  architects : — 

Kelk £2,081  0 0 

Haynes  and  Co 1,981  0 0 

Lock  and  Nesham 1,875  0 0 

Myers  1,720  0 0 

Burton  (accepted)  1,681  0 0 

The  quantities  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Percy. 

For  Alterations  and  Repairs  at  New  Office  for  the 
Builders’,  Architects',  and  Engineers  Fire  and  Life  Office. 

Wallam  £1.129  0 0 

Dore  1,089  0 0 

Welles 1,080  0 0 

Coleman 1,057  0 O 

Taylor 964  0 0 

Hopkins 913  0 0 

Kyaer  (accepted) 844  0 0 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


K X.  X.”  (the  contractor  cannot  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  the  house  drains),  “ Dubius”  (notice  to  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  is  not  required  in  either  case),  “ W.  S.,’’ 
Clifton  (shall  hear  from  us),  “ W.  C."  (ditto),  “ F.  B.” 
(ventilation  will  lessen  the  inconvenience),  “Journeyman 
Bricklayer,”  “ P.  J.  M.,”  “ An  American”  (shall  have  a 
reply  next  week),  “ A.  McF."  (too  late),  “Ignoramus” 
(should  apply  for  an  answer  to  his  inquiries  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  society),  “ P.  & B.,”  “ R.  L.  S.,”  “ T.  T."  (we 
have  received  complaints  as  to  the  opening  of  the  tenders), 
“ T.  F.”  “ T.  S.”  “ J.  P.  H. ,”  “ J.  P.,”  “ B.  B.,”  “ Ex 
M.P.,”  “ Le  Feu,"  " G.  H.”  (shall  appear),  “ W.  L." 
(thanks  — we  have  entertained  for  some  time  the  idea 
suggested),  “ S.  &P.”  (the  prints  have  been  forwarded). 
“ Kaimo ” (thanks;  weave  always  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation. The  views  wo  do  not  require),  “ C.  H.,” 
“J.  G.  H.,”  “Zeta”  (declined  with  thanks),  “ E.  \V.," 
“ J.  T.,”  “ J.  M.”  (an  application  for  space  might  still  be 
entertained,  if  the  invention  be  really  good),  “ D.,” 
“ W.  H.”  (thanks  : if  an  opportunity  occur  wo  will  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  the  offer),  “ J.  A.  P.”  (we  should  much 
like  to  see  the  drawings),  “ WAV.”  (shall  have  early  atten- 
tion), “ G.  W.”  (the  map  will  not  bo  disregarded), 
“T.  F.,"  “J.  W.”  (next  week),  “ C.  S.,”  “J.  J.  L.,” 
“An  Agent,”  “J.  E.,”  “ B.  G.,"  “E.  R.”  (shall  appear), 
“J.  B.  N.”  (shall  appear).  “Turning  and  Mechanical 
Manipulation,  by  tho  lato  Charles  Holtzapffel.”  Yol.  III. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  adeerfisemenis 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  tho 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  tho  Publisher. 


AX> VBRTIS  33ME  NTS. 

British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  ( ffice.— Apply  to 

CHARLES  JAMES  TinCKE,  Secretary, 

17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


T ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORA- 

JLi  TION. — Established  by  Koval  Charter,  in  the  reign  of 
(lenrge  I.,  A.l).  1720,  for  LIFE.  FIRE,  and  MARINE  ASSUR- 
ANCES.—Head  Oflice,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  and  Branch  Office, 
No.  10,  Regent-street. 

Actuary.— PETER  HARDY.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

This  Corporation  has  effected  assurances  on  lives  for  a period  of 
130  years. 

” ' *c  insurances  effected  at  moderate  rates  upon  every  description 


rrent  premiums  of  the  day. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


rpHE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

JL  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  Capital  500,0004. 

TRUSTEES. 

Lord  Wcnlock,  Escrick  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Sherifl-llutton  Park, 
ltobt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.,  York. 

Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  IV.  L.  Newman,  York. 


made  between  male  and  female  lives 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  loot 
Age  i 


Whole  Life  Prer 


1 16  2 

1 19  3 

2 2 10 


exceed  30,  may 

, ...  mal  payment  of 

•sji.  jus.  ; and  a Lady  of  the  same  ago  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  antiual  payment  of  19i.  17s.  fid. 

Prospectuses,  with  tho  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  intormation  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York.  or  of  anv  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  arc  also  effected  bv  this  Company  on  the 
most  mod.  rate  terms.  AGENTS  are  WANTED  in  those  Towns 
where  no  appointments  have  been  made.  Applications  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN.  Actuary  au.1  Secretary,  York;  or  to 
Mr.  HENRY  DINSDALE,  12,  Wcllington-street,  Strand,  Agent 
for  London. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street ; City  Branch  : 2,  Royal  Exchange- buildings. — 
Established  1800.  Policy-holders'  Capital.  1.180.7222.  Annual 
lucome.  148,0002.  Bonuses  declared,  7-01,0002.  Claims  paid  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,0001. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 

FREDERICK  SQUIRE,S'Esq.,  Chairmnn. 

AVTLLI  AM  IIE.NRY  STONE,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry  R.  Alexander,  Esq.  I Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq.  I William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Alexander  Henderson,  M.D.  I Apslcy  Pellatt.  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq.  George  Round,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  1>.  King.  Bart.  The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinuaird.  | ('apt.  William  John  Williams. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq..  Managing  Director. 
Puysician.— John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague- 
strcct,  Moutague-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 


Sum 

Insured. 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  he  further 
increased  annually. 

£. 

2.500 

1,000 

1,000 

£.  s.  d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  1 9 2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£.  s.  d. 
1,222  2 0 
231  17  8 
114  18  10 

982  12  1 
1,160  5 0 
3,558  17  8 


'otal  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


Prospectuses  nud  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  at  t-hfi  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
A,  Regent-street. 


PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

After  the  1st  of  January,  1851, 

THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE 

EXCLUSIVELY  DEVOTED  TO  REVIEWS  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  LITERARY  VARIETIES. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  will  be  received  by 

MESSRS.  REEVE  AND  BENHAM,  6,  H ENR IETTA-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN. 


A 


LBERT  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COM- 

PAN Y.— Established  1838.  No.  11,  Waterloo-place,  Pall- 

mall. 

1.  Members  of  Building  Societies  can  insure  in  this  office,  pay- 
ments becoming  due  after  their  death,  thus  saving  their  families 


only  in  eases  of  fraud. 

3.  Immediate,  survivorship,  deferred  annuities  and  endowments 
granted,  and  every  other  mode  of  provision  for  families 
arranged. 

4 Premiums  on  the  half  credit  system,  extension  of  limits  for 
residence  and  voyaging,  without  extra  premium,  and  naval  and 
military  lives  mot  in  active  servicel  assured  at  ordinary  rates. 

For  prospectuses,  with  tables  of  premium,  information,  &c., 
apply  to  II EN RY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


F 


AMILY  ENDOWMENT  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Chatham-place,  Blackfriars,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL  500,0002. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Bulterworth  Boyley,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq  I Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouseley. 

Major  Henderson.  Major  Turner. 

C.  II.  Latouche,  Esq.  | Joshua  Walker,  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society’s  Policies  on  the 
profit  scale  in  1845.  The  next  valuation  will  be  in  January.  1852. 

Loans  are  granted  on  mortgage  and  on  security  of  Life  Interests 
and  Reversions.  JOHN  CAZENOVE,  Secretary. 


SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Head  Office— 26,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 

London  Office— GIa,  Moorgate-street. 

Joseph  Laurie,  Esq.  M.D.,  12,  Lower  Bcrkclcy-street, 
Portman-square. 


2nd.  They  may  be  commuted  into  a present  p; 
3rd.  They  - ’ ’’  ’ ’ ’ •’ 

premiums. 


3rd.  They  may  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  annual 


The  following  is  a View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Society  down  to 
1st  March,  1850. 

The  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE,  being  a MUTUAL  ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY,  in  which  the  WHOLE  PROFITS  arc  allocated 
amongst  the  Policy-holders  every  THREE  YEARS,  provides 
every  advantage  to  the  Assured  which  it  is  possible  for  any  Life 
Assurance  Institution  to  afford.  Accordingly,  Policies  effected 
in  the  year  1832  have  obtained  a BONUS  of  about  FORTY- 
THREE  PER  CENT,  on  the  SUM  ASSURED:  those  effected 
in  1833.  FORTY  PER  CENT.;  those  in  1S34,  THIRTY-EIGHT 
PER  CENT. ; and  Policies  of  subsequent  years  in  proportion. 


£67300 

824,275 

1,919.292 


Annual 


71.191 

263,719 

572,817 


Tables  of  Rates  and  Form  of  Proposal  may  be  had  (free)  on  ap- 
plication at  the  Society's  Office,  61a,  Moorgate-street,  City. 

WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent. 
***  Medical  Referees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Accidental  death  insurance 

COMPANY. 

Extension  of  the  Business  to  Granting  Compensation  in  Cases  of 
Non-fatal  Injury.  (Completely  Registered  ) 

7,  Bank-buildings,  L othbury,  London. 

KENYON  S.  PARKER,  Esq..  QC„  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Chairman. 
General  policies  may  be  taken  out,  embracing  Accidents  of  all 
kinds,  including  Railway  Accidents  ; or  the  policy  may  be  particu- 
larly confined  to  railway  accidents  only. 

The  following  advantages  are  offered 
A ccrtaiu  Sum  payahlc  to  the  Family  or  Represeuta- 1 Accidental 

tives  of  t he  Insured,  if  he  die  by  { Death. 

And  an  Allowance  for  Medical  Expenses,  together  j . 
with  a Weekly  Allowance,  or  on  a Railway  Insur-  - 
auce  only,  a proportionate  compensation  in  case  of  j wotiatai. 
For  Insuring  1002.  on  Fatal  Accident  only. 

Class  I.  (or  ordinary  riski,  annual  premium £0  2 G 

Premium  for  the  whole  period  of  life 110 

For  insuring  against  Fatal  and  Non-fatal  Accidents  together  : — 
On  rip.jh  I For  Weekly  I For  Medical  I Class  I. 

Un  Death.  Allowance.  Expenses.  Annual  Prcm. 

1062,  | 12.  I 22.  | 12s. 

For  insuring  in  cases  of  Railway  Accidents  only  1,0002.  on  death, 
and  a proportionate  compensation  for  personal  injury  :— 

Annual  premium,  for  all  classes £0  10  0 

Premium  for -tile  whole  period  of  life  5 5 0 

Prospectus,  forms  of  proposal  for  insurances,  and  further  infor- 
mation to  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  nr  from  any  of  the 
Company’s  Agents.  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Secretary. 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  and 

SON,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of 
Quantities  with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the 
prices  generally  charged. 

17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES.— Bills  of  Quan- 
tities. &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED  with  celerity,  attention,  and 
economy.  Maps.  Plans,  &e  , reduced  or  enlarged,  and  every  de- 
scription of  Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawings  executed  in 
the  most  superior  manner,  in  plain  or  tinted  Lithography. 
ASHBEE  anil  TUCKETT,  Lithographers  and  Draughtsmen, 
18,  Broad-court,  Long-acre,  London. 


Boyne  viaduct:  Belfast  junc- 
tion RAILWAY,  IRELAND.— NOTICE  TO  RAIL- 
WAY CONTRACTORS,  &c.-Mr.  JOHN  KELLY,  Architect  aud 
Civil  Engineer,  43,  Upper  Gloucestcr-street,  Dublin,  intimates  to 
Contractors  desirous  of  tendering  for  the  above  extensive  Con- 
tract Works.  that  he  can  SUPPLY  them  with  the  QUANTITIES, 
TRACINGS,  &c.  for  same.— Communications  addressed  to  Adver- 
tiser, as  above,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


COMPOSITIONS  for  WRITING  with 

STEEL  PENS.-STEPHENS’S  WRITING  FLUIDS 
compose  the  most  splendid  and  durable  colours,  and  the  most 
indelihle  composition  which  art  can  produce  ; they  consist  of  a 
BLUE  FLUID,  changing  into  an  intense  black  colour.  PATENT 
UNCHANGEABLE  BLUE  FLUIDS,  remaining  a deep  blue 
colour.  Two  sorts  are  prepared,  a light  and  dark  blue.  A superior 
BLACK  INK, of  the  common  character,  but  more  fluid.  Asuperior 
CARMINE  RED,  for  contrast  writing.  A liquid  ROUGE 
CARMINE,  for  artists  and  contrast  writing,  in  glass  bottles.  A 
carbonaceous  RECORD  IN  1C.  which  writes  instantly  black,  and 
being  proof  against  any  chemical  agent,  is  most  valuable  in  the 
prevention  of  frauds.  A liquid  MECHANICAL  and  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWING  IN  K,  superior  to  Indian  Ink.  Marking 
inks  for  linen,  select  steel  pens,  inkholdcr?.— Prepared  by  the  in- 
ventor HENRY  STEPHENS,  51,  Stamford- street,  Blackfriars. 
and  sold  by  booksellers  and  stationers  everywhere,  in  bottles,  at 
Id.,  2d.,  3d.,  6d.,  Is.  and  3s, 


TV'EWS!  NEWS!  NEWS!— The  best, 

-L  vi  cheapest,  and  largest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Salislmry-sqnare,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  as  a sample. 


qpiIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— 

JL  No.  CLXXV. -ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  forthcoming 
Number  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  bv  the  23rd  instant. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Alhemarle-street. 

Will  be  published  on  the  26th  of  Dccemhcr,  the  28th  Edition  of 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  for 

1851.— Containing  upwards  of  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda. 
Adcrti  cments  and  Prices  must  lie  sent  immediately. 

To  i e had  at  the  office  of  the  “ Architect,"  191.  Strand  ; 
GROOM  BRIDGE  and  SONS,  Paternoster-row;  M’PHENE, 
Glasgow  ; ltuBERTSON,  Dublin;  aud  all  booksellers. 


T 


MAUNDER’S  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 

Editions,  corrected  and  enlarged,  price  10s.  each  work, 
fcp.  8vo  cloth  ; or  12s.  bound  in  embossed  roan. 

HE  HISTORICAL  TREASURY:  an 


THE  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE,  and 

LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE:  a Compendium  of  Universal 
Knowledge.  10s. 

TIIE  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREA- 

SU  RY  : a copious  Popular  Encyclopaedia.  Price  10s. 

THE  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

or.  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.  With  900  Woodcuts, 
log. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY:  com- 

prisingabove  12.000  Memoirs.  Price  10s.  cloth  ; or  12s.  bound. 
Loudon;  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  I.ONGMA N S. 


MR.  THOMAS  TATE’S  NEW  WOltKS. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  5s.  Gd.  cloth, 

ON  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS; 

containing  various  original  nnd  useful  Formula;,  speci- 
ally applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  aud  Cast  Iron 
Beams.  &c. 

By  THOMAS  TATE,  of  Kncller  Training  College,  Twicken- 
ham* late  Mathematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in 
the  National  Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea  ; Author  of 
“Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,”  &c. 

“ The  book  contains  the  result  of  dcw  and  important  know- 
ledge presented  iu  a small  compos*.”—  Spectator. 

“ The  notation  appears  to  be  well  chosen,  und  the  formula;  aro 
neat,  perspicuous  and  convenient  for  u-e  — The  book,  we  think, 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciate!  by  the  practical  engineer.”— Philo- 
sophical Magazine. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  the  pres*. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANICAL  PHI- 
LOSOPHY applied  to  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  12ino. 
Woodcuts. 

TIIE  ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM.  12mo. 

with  numerous  Wood  Engraving*.— Nearly  ready. 

Loudon:  LONGMAN.  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


REID’S  SURVEYOR’S  AND  BUILDER’S  PRECEPTOR. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  price  18i  cloth. 

THE  YOUNG  SURVEYOR’S  PRE- 

CEPTOR:  a clear  nnd  comprehensive  Analysis  of  the  Art 
of  Architectural  Mensuration  ; being  a familiar  practical  system 
by  which  the  student  may  teach  himself  to  ascertain  ,v  “ - 


limcusions,  quantities,  and  value  of  every  descript 


sections,  diagrams,  &c.  With  a Glossary  of  Terms. 

By  JOHN  REID.  Surveyor. 

London:  AY  LOTT  nnd  JONES,  8,  Pntcmoster-row. 

***  The  entire  slock  of  the  work  was  purchased  of  the  Author 
by  the  Publishers,  Aylott  and  J ones. 


LABITZKY’S  QUADRILLE  OF  ALL 

NATIONS,  dedicated  by  special  permission  to  II.K.U. 
Prince  Albert,  performed  sixteen  consecutive  nights  at  tho  Grand 
National  Concerts,  and  invariably  encored  twice  or  three  times 
nightly,  may  now  be  had  as  1'iano  solo,  4s. ; i'iouo  duet*.  6s.  ; 
Orchestra,  8s.  On  order  of  all  Musicscllers ; aud  of  the  puhlishcri 
Messrs.  It.  COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burlington-strcct,  Loudon 
publishers  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 

N.B.  Just  published. 

COCKS’S  MUSICAL  MISCELLANY,  for 

October,  November, and  December,  2d.  each  ; stamped, 3d.  each. 


MR: 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

E.  V.  GARDNER,  C.  E.  and  Sur- 

veyor. No.  26,  Wyudhnm-street.  Bryanston-square.  c 


lions,  &c.  of  all  Contract  V 
moderate  terms.  Gentlemen  instructed  in  Estimating  and  S 
veying. — Prospectus  as  above. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION  AND  OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  iu  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
“The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent.  Rouen,  &c..”  and 
of  "London  as  it  is,”  oilers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective  Views.Intcriors,  Ac.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience lie  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  nnd  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a superior!  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  24,  Albany - 
street,  Regent's- park. 


Decorative  painting.— Mr. 

FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  aud  iu  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  iu  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  His  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  lie  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  i 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  a 

any  of  the  Classical,  Mediosval,  

F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist,  5"  '*  ” 


Hoddesdon  scientific  school, 

combining  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  and 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION,  with  the  Natural  nnd  Applied 
Sciences  required  preparatory  to  entering  the  Universities,  tho 
Army,  the  Navy,  Ilaileybury,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst.  Addiscombc, 
the  Engineers,  aud  Agricultural  Colleges.  This  School  has  been 
established  on  the  largest  scale  of  Efficiency,  aud  will  be  found 
complete  in  every  department.  The  object  is  to  provide  a course  of 
instruction  based  upon  Christian  principles,  practical  in  its  cha- 
racter, less  costly,  aud  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
age.  The  pass  Examinations  for  admission  in  the  Universities, 
the  Armv,  the  Navy,  and  the  several  Colleges,  will  be  guaranteed, 
—The  Prospectus,  containing  full  particulars  aud  references  to 
Gentlemen  whose  sons  nre  now  at  the  School  from  most  of  the 
...  'o  the 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

IARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 


T 

of  RC  . 

temporary  awnings 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM 


•hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
jn.- WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty's  Qoapurftbl « 
Board  ofOrdflanoc, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Deo.  14,  1850. 
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HE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

TUPPER  aud  CARR. 

Owners  of  Craufurd's  Patents,  and  Successors  to 
THE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

Supply  patent  Galvanized  Sheets,  plain  or  corrugated,  for  roofing 
Ac.,  Water  or  Gas  Pipes.  Castings,  Wire  of  all  gauges,  Guttering. 
Hooping,  Ac.  Wholesale,  retail,  and  for  export. 

An  allowance  to  the  trade. 

WORKS— MILL  WALL  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON  OFFICE,  3,  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE. 


IRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  kinds  of  Iron  Rooting 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  Ac. 

PATENTEE 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams.  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 


T 


HE  PATENT  GALVANIZING  and 

CORRUGATING  IRON  COMPANY.  Glasshouse-yard, 
opposite  the  principal  entrance  to  the  London  Docks— Offices  12, 
Circus,  Minones.  J.  SYMONDRand  Co.  Managers. 

The  proprietors  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  obtain  a license  to 
work  Crawford’s  Pa'cnt,  upon  which  they  have  made  a very  con- 
siderable improvement,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  trade  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  process  ever  used.  The  facilities  thev  possess 
In  executing  orders  to  any  extent  induce  them  to  solicit  the 
favours  of  coutractors,  builders,  and  others.  On  hand,  for  exporta- 
tion or  home  consumption,  patent  galvanized  plain  and  corrugated 
sheets,  for  iron  houses,  roofing,  doors,  verandahs,  shutters,  par- 
titions, safety  rooms,  chests,  Ac.,  fitted.  Iron  guttering,  water  aud 
gns  pipes,  hooping,  wire  of  all  sizes,  chairs  and  seats  for  lawns, 
pleasure-grounds,  und  gardens,  in  great  variety.  Goods  sent  for 
anil  returned,  free  of  charge,  within  three  miles  of  the  City  ; and 
all  light  goods  received  at  the  works  by  Nine  in  the  morning,  will 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGERS’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON,-i.c.  Iron  Tinned  pre- 
viously to  being  Galvauized. 

ANDREW  WHYTOCK.494,  New  Oxford-street,  and  Rose-street, 
Soho,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Engineers,  Architects.  Surveyors. 
Contractors,  Builders,  and  others,  to  this  metal,  which  will  bo 
found  ou  examination  to  effectually  accomplish  the  objects  of  the 
patent.  It  is  suitable  to  all  purposes  for  which  iron,  not  liable  to 
rust,  is  required  ; but  in  its  advantages  aud  economy  for  roofing  it 
stands  unrivalled.  Strength,  durability , aud  lightness  are  obtained, 
as  it  possesses  the  qualities  of  iron  protected  from  decay.  Twenty- 
four  gauge  weighs  17oz..  while  slate  weighs  from  5 lbs.  to  12  lbs.  to 
the  font.  It  is  but  slightly  acted  upon  by  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, the  contraction  aud  expansion  being  one-fourth  of  lead  or 
ziuc.  The  fir.-t  outlay  is  less  than  that  of  an  ordinary  slate  roof. 
The  saving  in  timber  and  the  lessening  of  weight  or  thrust  ou  walls 
being  very  considerable.  Wneu  used,  arched  and  corrugated 
framing  will  be  seldom  required.  It  is  extensively  and  successfully 
employed  for  the  roofing  of  publio  buildings,  dwellings,  railway 
stations  : for  all  sheds,  for  lining  tunnels,  cisterns,  and  tanks  ; for 
gutters  nnl  piping  of  every  description;  nails,  holts,  and  rivets  ; 
iron  hooping,  chains,  anchors,  ship  fastenings,  Ac.  Ac.,  in  her 
Majesty’s  dockyards,  on  the  principal  lines  of  railways,  by  public 
oompauies,  and  private  parties  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  emi- 
nently calculated  for  granaries,  barns,  cattle-sheds,  straw-yards, 
and  agricultural  purposes  of  this  description,  as  joined  to  the  ad- 
vantages enumerated,  the  metal  is  verv  portable,  and  if  preferred, 
can  be  used  by  any  skilful  artizau  ; nnd  if  put  together  with  bolts, 
and  nuts,  it  ern  be  taken  down  and  re-erected  at  a triflingexpense. 
ANDREW  W HYTOCK  will  be  happy  to  furnish  pamphlets  ex- 
planatory of  all  the  uses  to  which  this  metal  has  been  applied  : and 
begs  to  refer  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Patentees,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MORGAN,  22,  Parliament-street,  Westminster  (at  whoso  office 
models  can  beseem,  who  may  be  consulted  as  to  its  suitability  to 
any  purpose,  and  who  will  furnish  estimates,  with  working  draw- 
ings, shewing  the  scontLiugs  of  all  frameworks,  free  of  cost. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

J JONES,  Tron  merchant,  has  always  a 

• great  variety  of  CONICAL  and  SADDLE  BOILERS  in 
STOCK  ; also  fire  and  furnace  bars,  ornamental  and  plain  supply 
cisterns,  double  doors  and  frames,  furnace  grates,  soot  doors  for 
the  same,  hot  water  pipes,  elbows,  tees,  syphons,  throttle  valves, 
stop  cocks,  flange  and  socket  elbows,  Ac  ; also  trough  pipes. 
Drawings  and  prices  of  the  above,  on  application  to  J.  JONES, 
1 rou-bndge- wharf,  No.  0,  Bankside,  Loudon,  near  the  Southwark 
iron  bridge. 

IRON  FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street  (late of 

Brick -lane.  St.  Luke's*. — J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addi- 
tions to  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
be  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  nnd  Ornameutal  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping.  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Euclosures,  Trellis  Panelling.  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Rnrs,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  GratingB,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

(OHUBB’S  WROUGHT-IRON  and  FIRE- 
'LL PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  Btrong  Rooms.  A 
largo  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  constantly 
n sale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  Ft  RE-PROOF  SA  FES  of  every 

...  . ■ ~ J T. . ,,  

...id  SON.  so'  ' 

yard,  London 

r|MJE  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 

B-  in  Building  is  earnestly  invited  to  a method  of  constructing 
the  FLOORS.  CEILINGS,  and  ROOFS  of  HOUSES  ou  an  IM- 
PROVED FIRE-PROOF  PRINCIPLE,  the  adoption  of  which 
secures  many  important  advantages  at  a cost  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  common  mode  of  building  with  timber.  Perfect  security 
from  fire— economy  of  construction— freedom  from  the  attacks  of 
dry-rot.  insects,  Ac.-ond  increased  strength  and  durability,  are 
the  leading  features  of  this  system  ; a pamphlet  ftilly  descriptive  of 
which,  and  all  further  information,  may  be  obtained  on  npnliYa- 
tion  to  the  proprietors  of  the  patent,  Messrs.  FOX  und  BARRETT, 
4fi,  Lcicester-square,  London. 


1-5  A 1 HS.— J.TYLOR  and  SON’S  improved 

.-"■7  APPARATUS,  consisting  of  copper  or  galvanized  iron 
baths,  coated  with  enamelled  white  or  Sienna  marbles  inside, 
copper  circulating  boiler,  with  three-way  cock  for  hut,  cold,  and 
Rifmu-axu<’ipi?pl?.te’  MOVEABLE,  and  does  uot  require  any 
BKICK-WORK.  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  boilers 
and  coil  pipes  for  heating  baths  or  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
pg-Tk  ”°rk,.,0^s\.  “Wlttms.  Ao.— Apply  to  Ironmongers  or 
I lumbers,  or  to  the  Manufacturers,  Wanviek-lanc,  Loudon. 


B 


IDDLE’S  PATENT  SELF-REGU- 

LATINO  GAS  BURNER.— This  Burner  keeps  the  flame 
« eight,  thereby  greatly  economizing  the  eonsump- 


io:>  of  gas.  and  entirely  preventing  the  inconvenience  and  dongi 
insu  e from  smoke  and  excess  of  flume. 

PATENT  SELF -REGULATING  STOVE,  which  cn 
"“limy  and  otli  er  advantages  of  Dr.  Arnott’ 


COO:  _ . .. 

““““mi «;  au vantages  or  nr.  Arnott’s 
thetregiSfjnbr  i«Verl‘7temby  '^vingopen  tho  ash-pit  door : 
tne  regulator  is  not  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order.  Economic  und 
S“i£  JSS.  U n L E Y ' “ERIOT  and  Co.,  Castlc  streeL 

iiong-acre,  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  S3,  54,  and  55,  Wych-street, 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  aud  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
..itors.  Smiths,  Bell-hang 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  E 

en  suite  witli  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ao..  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim,  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’s,  Chubb's, 
and  Pitt's  Patent  — To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  holts,  Ac.  Ac 

BRASS  FO  U N DRY— Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espagniolctte  holts.  Ac.  Ac. 

WIN  LOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds.  Including  braokets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  travs,  Ao.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES,  including  Rcdmund's,  Smith’s, 


Colliuge’s,  Gerish's,  and  Cotterell's  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved 
SIIERINGHAM’S  and  all  other  VENTILATORS. 


principle. 


LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 

HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally,  are 
uuwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  will  be  found  equally  as  low  as  those  of  any 
other  respectable  house. 


DEFRIES’  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

the  use  of  the  above,  a HOT  BATH  can  be  obtained  in  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  provide 
itself  with  this  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost  placing  it 
within  the  means  of  all,  and  its  simplicity  within  the  management 
of  a child  -DEFRIES’  ECONOMIC  GAS  COOKING  STOVES 
arc  adapted  for  all  establishments,  large  or  small,  and  need  only  to 
he  seen  to  be  appreciated  for  their  cleanliness  and  economy,  en- 
tirely dispensing  with  all  coal.  To  be  seen  daily  in  operation 
(Saturday  excepted)  at  231.  Regent-street,  and  also  in  action.— 
Defries'  Dry  Gas  Meter,  40,000  in  use.  N.B.  The  apparatus  cau  be 
applied  for  all  heating  purposes. 


T 


0 BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Eliiptio  Stoves,  double  backs,  2Jd-  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  fid.  fijd.  7J<1.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings— 

3 ft.,  32.  18s.  3 ft  6 ia,  32.  7s.  4 ft.,  32.  15s. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33s.  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  enoli. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  fid.  per  doz.— 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  fid.  por  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

1}  1}  2 2)  3 inch  and  larger, 

14s.  fid.  14s.  13s.  12s.  fid.  12s.  per  owt 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

4s.  -Is.  fid.  5s.  6d.  7s.  8s.  10b.  fid.  per  gross. 

At  F.  II.  WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Cliiswell-street,  Finsbury-sqnare. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  ou  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter, 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  2) d.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  6d.  per  inch. 

3-ft.  Self-octm-'  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boilers,  Ifis.  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrougl  t bars  and  bright  fittings,  5Ss.  ea. 
Cwt  Rain-water  Pipe  | J & A’SSv.rd. 

Cast  Gutters— 4 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

O.G.  Gutter.  { £ 

Best  Cut  Clasp  / H 1|  2 2j  3 inch, 

and  Rose  1 14s  fid.  14s.  13s.  fid.  13s.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  11s.  fid.  per  owt. 

1-incli  Cut  Lath.  14s.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  fid. 

6-inch  3- Bolt  ltd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  aud  Patent 
Spindles.  2s.  9d. 

Light  Eliiptio  aud  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt 
Hot  Water  Pipes.  8s.  fid.  per  owt 

Tie  A ninth's  Venti’ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

|T  H.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• and  Boobbytr.  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Glare-market.  London,  for 
the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  Ac. , 
at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  fid.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  fid.  14s.  fid.  13s.  6d.  13s.  12s.  6d.  ]j>cr  cwt 
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2J 


4s 
No.  1 


Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts, 
is  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s  2d.  2s  fid.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 6 inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Lins 

4s.  6<L  5s  fid.  7s  8s  10s  6d.  per  gross. 


3 


Cast  Latli  Nails,  10s  per  cwt  Air  Bricks,  3s  fid.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

10  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

16  by  9 8s  „ 

Au  assortment  iu  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stook  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks,  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latohcs.  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebony,  buftalo, 
lioru,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates.  Bell-pulls,  and  Levers  en  suite. 

B.  and  Co.  arc  the  inventors  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS.  Ac,  bo  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  200 
years,  for  the  supply  of  goods  from  tho  best  manufactories  at  the 
lowest  prices. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S,  194,  Oxford-street  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 21  3 Inohcs. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  fid.  lls.  per  6 dozens. 

Out  Clasp 5d.  7d.  is.  2d.  la  8d.  ) per 

4d.  fid.  lOd.  20d.  J 1,000. 

Noa  3 4 5 6 

Patent  Line  ... . 5s.  fid.  5a  8a  10s.  fid.  per  gross. 

3 21  3 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe Old.  lold.  la  Id.  per  var  . 


Church  and  turret  bells 

cast  to  any  weight,  and 
tuned.  Ship,  plantation,  house, 
sheep,  cup,  and  clock  bells  of 
any  size. 

MUSICAL  HAND 
BELLS 

Tuned  to  the  chromatio  scale, 
with  improved  clappers,  and 
pegged  on  a new  system,  which 
gives  a superior  tone  and  facility 
for  ringing. 

Memorial  Brasses,  Pulpit 
Lights,  and  Brackets,  Ao. 

Old  Bells  recast  or  taken  ia 
exohangu. 

J.  WARNER  and  SONS, 

BELL  F O U N I)  E R S, 

ENGINEERS,  Ac. 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— J. 

WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING’S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Bolidt 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  le  seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Staoks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories. Ac.— TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  any  yet  introduced. — J. 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea. 


HOT- WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls, staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  anil  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  nnd  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  late  of  S3,  Doraet-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Wliitefriars-strect.  Fleet-street. 


CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

Rain  pipes,  &c.— f.  a.  tiddeman 

and  Co.,  St.  Ann’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Blnck- 
friars-hridge,  keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes, 
Elbows,  Ac.,  half  round  and  O.  G.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water 
or  Gas.  Planch  Pipes,  Sash  Weights,  and  other  Castings;  iron 
Work  for  Bakers’  Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to 
be  had  in  sets  or  in  parts.— Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Con- 
tracts taken  to  anv  extent.  Goods  landed.  A powerful  crane. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AN  1>  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  aud  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PU  MPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-blah  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  63.  Dorset-strect).  removed 
to  the  new  Factory,  W hitefriars-street.  Fleet-street. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

HpHE  attention  of  the 

JL  Trade  is  called  to 

JOHN  WARNER  A SONS’ 

P A T ENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  ea;e 
with  whioh  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carr  age  aud  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  i re  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  notexceeding28  feet ; 
also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  ou  tho 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  A SONS. 

8,  Crescent,  Jewin-st-reet,  Loudon, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes, 
FireEngines.  Manure  Pumps,  Ac —JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 
Sole  Manufacturer  (and  Licensee),  Goswell-mews,  GoswcU-road, 
London,  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders, 
Engineers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  tho  Vulcanized  India- 
Rubber  Tubing,  which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8-inch 
bore  aud  upwards,  in  lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  and  of  various 
strengths,  suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VUL- 
CANIZED HOSE  for  FIRE  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE, 
and  for  conveying  HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING- 
HOUSES  ana  BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pres- 
sures of  any  length  aud  size  to  order. 

***  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  for 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  aud  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 

HEAP  GLASS.— Builders  and  the  Trade 

he  supplied  with  good  Sheet,  cut  to  any  size,  at  2d.  per 
. at  3(1, ; or  in  cases  of  200  feet  from  33s.  tc  •" 


c 


inllv  1. 


Term 8 cash. 


PATENT  and  BRITISH  PLATE  GLASS. 

— JAMES  HETLEY  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  aud  the  Trade  generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  Prices 
for  the  above  will  be  sent  on  application  ; they  will  also,  on  receipt 
of  particulars,  furnish  Estimates  for  any  description  of  Glass  now 
manufactured— Patent  Plate,  Sheet.  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Win- 
dow Glass  Warehouse.  35,  Soho-squarc,  London. 

HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  publio,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE, and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PERFOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stook.  Embossing  aud 

Sainted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
’o.  1.  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portmnu-square.- • Cash  only. 

HOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  nnd  ENGLISH  WINDOW  GLASS, Plafnand  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  1 iuch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates,  Ac.  Ao.  White  Lena,  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  Ac.;  Milled  nnd  Sheet  Lend; 
Lend  Pipe  from  1 inch  to  4}  inches  bore;  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers’ and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pnns,  Propa- 

ont.incr  and  tier  Glasses  — Address  W7  Rishnnsunle.st.ree!  Wiflmnl 


Belgian  sheet  glass.— Builders 

and  Consumers  of  SHEET  GLASS  can  be  supplied  at  the 
Soho  Crown,  Sheet,  Ornamental,  and  Plate-glass  Warehouse,  26, 
Solio-square,  with  BELGIAN  SHEET  GLASS,  16oz.  to  the  foot, 
in  oases  containing  200  feet  each, upon  the  following  terms,  for  cash 
on  delivery  :— In  parcels  of  ten  cases,  at  38s.  per  case ; in  parcels  of 
five  cases,  -10s.  per  case  ; and  single  cases  at  42s.  per  case.  Squares 
cut  to  giveu  size,  3d.  per  foot. 
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and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-A  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
aud  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
’LATE,  CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 


GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  aud  at  the 
lowest  terms.  List  of  prices,  estimates,  aud  every  information 
sent  ou  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass,— size,  86  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  lor  a public  Company’s 
Hall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse,  315,  Oxford-street. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1850. 

HE  annoyance,  loss,  and  trouble 
which  have  been  caused  to 
builders  by  the  wording  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  in 
respect  of  overhanging  cottage 
roofs,  and  the  want  of  explicit  and  proper  in- 
structions on  the  part  of  the  official  referees,  for 
which  we  must  consider  them  blameable,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  facts.  It  seems  perfectly  monstrous 
that,  after  six  years’  exercise  of  the  Act,  a 
simple  matter  of  this  sort  should  be  left  so 
indeterminate  as  to  bring  builders  and  district- 
surveyors  still  into  collision,  and  cause  the 
former  loss  and  trouble.  We  will  give  the 
particulars  of  the  last  case  of  the  sort  before 
the  referees,  as  a peg  to  hang  some  observa- 
tions upon, — our  object  being  to  aid,  as  far  as 
we  can,  in  obtaining  a clear  understanding  and 
preventing  expensive  and  unnecessary  liti- 
gation. 

The  case  in  question  relates  to  a pair  of 
semi-detached  houses  erected  by  a builder 
(Delay)  in  a wide  road,  in  the  district  of  South 
Kensington.  The  houses  are  set  back  20  feet 
from  the  road,  15  feet  at  the.  nearest  point 
from  any  ground  in  other  occupation,  and  30 
feet  from  the  adjoining  pair  of  similar  houses. 
These  semi-detached  houses,  with  over-hang- 
ing roofs  (the  best  sort  of  roof  for  such 
houses),  are  rising,  as  our  readers  know,  in 
every  direction,  and  should  be  encouraged  in 
preference  to  close  rows,  giving,  as  they  do, 
free  passage  for  air,  and  pleasant  prospects. 
The  builder  covered  the  projecting  eaves  of 
the  roofs  with  stout  zinc,  let  into  the  wall  of 
the  house,  and  turning  round  the  end  of  the 
rafters  up  under  the  slates,  duly  separating 
the  eaves  of  the  two  houses  by  projecting 
brickwork.  He  used  zinc  because  it  was  being 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  adjoin- 
ing and  other  districts,  and  was,  as  he  thought, 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

The  district-surveyor  gave  him  notice  it  was 
irregular : — 

“ The  overhanging  parts  of  the  roofs  not 
being  built  of  the  same  materials  as  are  by 
the  Act  directed  to  be  used  for  building  the 
external  walls  to  which  such  projections  be- 
long, or  of  such  other  proper  and  sufficient 
materials  as  the  official  referees  may  approve 
and  permit.  Schedule  E.” 

And  the  notice  not  being  attended  to,  he  laid 
an  information  before  the  referees,  setting  forth 
that  the  projecting  eaves  were  not  “ built  of 
the  same  materials  as  are  by  the  Act  directed 
to  be  used  for  building  the  external  walls,  to 
which  such  projections  belong,”  and  requested 
the  “ award  and  direction  ” of  the  referees 
thereon. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  conductor  of 
this  journal,  who  appeared  for  the  builder, 
contended  (using  the  words  of  the  referees’ 
award),  that  the  overhanging  eaves  “ formed 
part  of  the  roofs  of  the  said  houses,  and  not  of 
the  external  walls  thereof,  and  did  not  consti- 
tute any  such  projection  as  was  by  Schedule  E. 
of  the  said  Act  required  to  be  constructed  of 
the  same  materials  as  are  by  that  Act  directed 
to  be  used  for  building  external  walls,  or  of 
such  other  proper  and  sufficient  materials  as 
the  official  referees  may  approve  and  permit. 


THE  BUILDER. 

being  covered  with  such  materials  as  are,  by 
Schedule  G.  of  the  said  Act,  required  for 
covering  the  external  parts  of  any  roof,  flat,  or 
gutter  of  any  building,  and  of  any  projection 
therefrom,  are  not  contrary  to  the  said  Act,  in 
respect  of  the  materials  thereof.” 

He  further  urged,  although,  strange  to  say, 
no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  recapitulation 
put  forth  by  the  referees,  reasons  why  the 
referees,  even  if  they  dissented  from  his  read- 
ing of  the  Act,  should  direct  that  the  eaves 
might  remain  as  they  are  : first,  because  the 
builder  had  acted  with  the  desire  to  do  right, 
and  the  conviction  that  this  was  the  case; 
secondly,  that  no  possible  harm  could  result 
to  the  public  from  allowing  the  eaves  to  remain 
as  finished,  and  no  possible  good  be  effected 
by  a substitution;  thirdly,  that  zinc  was  a 
material  the  referees  had  “ permitted  ” in  a 
similar  position  elsewhere ; and,  fourthly,  that 
it  was  being  extensively  so  used  in  many  dis- 
tricts, with  the  sanction  of  the  district-sur- 
veyors. 

The  referees  made  their  award  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — 

First,  That  the  said  overhanging  eaves  con- 
stitute and  are  cornices  to  overhanging  roofs 
within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  of  Schedule  E. 
of  the  said  Act  first  herein  mentioned,  headed 
“ Projections  from  Face  Walls,”  &c. 

Secondly,  That  the  said  Charles  Delay  has 
built  or  formed  the  said  overhanging  eaves  or 
cornices  of  wood,  covered  with  zinc,  and  not  of 
any  of  the  materials  by  the  said  Act  directed 
to  be  used  for  building  the  external  walls  to 
which  such  overhanging  eaves  or  cornices  be- 
long,  or  of  any  other  materials  approved  or 
permitted  by  the  Official  Referees,  as  required 
by  Schedule  E.  of  the  said  Act  first  herein 
mentioned  ; and  that  the  said  Charles  Delay 
has  so  built  or  formed  the  said  overhanging 
eaves  or  cornices,  and  the  same  now  are,  con- 
trary to  the  rules  and  directions  of  the  said 
Act.” 
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decorations,  forming  part  of  an  external  wall, 
all  such  may  project  beyond  the  general  line  of 
fronts  in  any  street  or  alley,  but  they  must  be 
built  of  the  same  materials  as  are  by  this  Act 
directed  to  be  used  for  building  the  external 
walls  to  which  such  projections  belong,  or  of 
such  other  proper  and  sufficient  materials  as 
the  official  referees  may  approve  and  permit.” 
Now  the  overhanging  eaves  in  question  cannot 
be  called  the  “ cornice  of  an  overhanging 
roof,”  “forming  part  of  an  external  wall:”  they 
are  part  of  the  roof  itself,  as  three  lines  will 
show; 


and  that  the  said  alleged  overhanging  eaves 


The  builder  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  office, 
lZ.  10s.  lOd. ; and  lZ.  Is.  to  the  district- 
surveyor. 

We  never  find  fault  with  authorities  will- 
ingly : the  referees  have,  individually,  our  per- 
sonal respect  and  confidence;  but  we  must 
nevertheless,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  protest 
against  such  an  award  as  this,  the  result  of 
which  must  be  further  litigation  and  expense. 
They  are  asked  to.  direct  in  a case  of  doubt 
(doubt,  on  such  a matter  after  six  years  !),  and 
they  merely  assert,  more  than  a month  after 
the  hearing,  that  what  is  done  is  contrary  to 
the  directions  of  the  Act : they  don’t  say  (we 
can  scarcely  suppose  they  would  say)  that  the 
work  is  to  be  taken  down,  or  that,  placed  as  it 
is,  it  may  remain  ; but  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Act.  The  district-surveyor  talks  of  going  to  a 
magistrate  to  enforce  amendment  (even  this  he 
could  not  do,  without  again  going  to  the 
referees) ; and  the  builder,  with  the  view  of 
getting  the  matter  settled  quietly  if  he  can,  will 
probably  consider  his  next  best  step  will  be, 
to  make  a direct  requisition  to  them  to  allow 
the  zinc  to  remain  : when  there  will  probably 
be  another  lZ.  10s.  lOd.  to  pay  to  the  office, 
and  another  lZ.  Is.  to  the  district-surveyor. 
This  is  punishing  a man  with  a vengeance  for, 
at  the  worst,  ignorance, — ignorance  which  he 
has  no  means  of  avoiding, — punishing  him  for 
doing  what  all  his  neighbours  are  doing  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  proper  officer. 

For  our  own  part,  we  still  maintain  that  the 
eaves  in  this  case  are  part  of  the  roof, — do  not 
come  under  the  provisions  of  Schedule  E., — 
and  may  legally  be  covered  with  metal. 

Schedule  E.  says,  “As  to  copings,  parapets, 
cornices  to  overhanging  roofs,  blocking  courses, 
cornices,  piers,”  &c.,  “ or  other  architectural 


and  fall,  we  conceive,  under  Schedule  G., 
which  provides,  “with  regard  to  roof  cover- 
ings, in  reference  to  the  materials  thereof,” 
that  “ the  external  parts  of  any  roof,  flat, 
or  gutter  of  any  building,  or  of  any  pro- 
jection therefrom,”  “must  be  covered  with 
slates,  tiles,  metal,  glass,  artificial  stone,  or 
cement.”  We  should  like  the  referees  to  take 
the  votes  of  the  “District  Surveyors’  Associa- 
tion’ on  this  point,  for  we  feel  satisfied  we 
should  have  the  majority  coincide  in  our  view 
of  the  matter.  The  referees  would  not 
consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  prevent 
the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  roof  from  being 
covered  with  zinc  : on  what  ground  can  they 
say  the  under  part  of  it  shall  not  be  so 
covered  ? 

Readers  will  naturally  ask,  what  material  the 
referees  will  permit  to  be  used  for  the  purpose? 
They  on  one  occasion,  when  adjudicating  on 
information  lodged  with  them,  directed  that 
iron,  laths,  and  lime  and  hair  plastering  should 
be  substituted  for  the  zinc,  in  that  part  where 
the  eaves  abutted  upon  other  buildings  or 
ground  not  in  the  same  occupation.*  But  in 
the  case  of  some  semi-detached  houses,  stand- 
ing in  their  own  ground,  in  the  Lewisham- 
road  (and  the  difference  between  such  and 
close  rows  of  houses  in  narrow  streets  should 
be  remembered),  they  permitted,  by  award, 
the  use  of  stout  fir  laths  and  cement.  Even 
if  this  mode  be  adopted,  however,  on  the  faith 
of  that  precedent,  a mode  which  will  be  found 
as  cheap,  convenient,  and  sufficient  as  any, 
some  district-surveyor  might  yet  be  found 
who  would  feel  himself  compelled  to  drag  the 
unfortunate  builder  before  the  referees,  and 
would  probably  get  a guinea  for  doing  so. 

PROPOSED  ENLARGEMENT  OF 
“ THE  BUILDER.” 

The  increasing  demands  on  our  space, 
through  the  variety  of  interests  which  we 
represent  and  minister  to,  and  the  favour  with 
which  our  efforts  have  been  received  by  the 
public,  have  led  us  to  determine  on  enlarging 
our  journal  permanently  at  the  commencement 
of  the  coming  year.  The  first  and  all  suc- 
ceeding numbers  for  1851  will,  therefore,  con- 
sist of  Twenty-four  Pages  instead  of  Sixteen, 
as  heretofore,  and  the  public  will,  we  trust, 
appreciate  our  determination  to  ensure  their 
support,  when  we  say  that  the  price  will  remain 
the  same  as  now.  We  shall  take  another  op- 
portunity to  show  the  advantages  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  give  our  readers,  and  the  new 
features  we  propose  to  introduce.  With  the 
first  number  for  the  new  year  we  shall  present 
to  our  subscribers  a fine  view  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Exhibition  Building  in  Hyde-park, 
twice  our  usual  size,  besides  other  illustra- 
tions, and  a large  amount  of  important  matter. 

* See  The  Bcildek,  vol.  VII.  p.  43. 
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THE  LATE  ROBERT  ABRAHAM,  ESQ. 

F.S.A. 

It  is  clue  to  the  memory  of  a gentleman  who 
has  been  constantly  occupied  in  the  architec- 
tural profession  for  more  than  half  a century, 
that  something  more  than  the  mere  “ vixit  et 
obiit”  of  a monumental  tablet  should  be  pre- 
served of  his  works  and  times,  and  though 
an  architect’s  memoir  may  be  best  read  in  Ins 
works,  it  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  have  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  man  also  placed  before  us. 

Mr.  Abraham  was  the  son  of  a builder,  and 
entered  the  profession  above  sixty  years  ago  as 
a pupil  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Bowen,  a surveyor. 

At  that  time,  as  lately  stated  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Institution,  there 
were  not  more  than  twelve  architects  in  Lon- 
don, and  with  the  exception  of  works  carried 
on  by  Government,  which  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  appointed  architects,  nearly 
all  matters  connected  with  building  in  London 
were  effected  and  carried  out  by  the  builders 
themselves  without  professional  control.  Con- 
tracts were  then  unheard  of ; and  the  system 
known  as  “ measure  and  value”  was  then  the 
sole  method  by  which  the  value,  of  works  was 
ascertained.  The  number  of  persons,  however, 
employed  in  working  this  system  was  at  that 
time  so  small  as  almost  to  cause  a monopoly, 
and  those  therefore  who  were  engaged  in  it 
obtained,  by  constant  employment,  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  building. 
These  were  the  days  when  those  interminable 
and  monotonous  lines  of  red  brick  barrack- 
looking houses  arose,  built  in  conformity  with 
“ the  1 4th  of  George  the  Third,  commonly 
called  the  Building  Act,”  covering  the  Bedford 
estate  around  Russell  and  Bedford  squares, 
and  the  outskirts  of  the  suburban  parishes  of 
St.  l’ancras  and  Marylebone.  The  bricklayer 
worked  in  exchange  with  the  carpenter,  and 
the  plasterer  in  exchange  with  the  mason.  It 
was  a system  of  barter,  and  the  surveyor  was 
employed  to  measure  and  adjust  the  accounts 
between  the  parties.  Few  were  more  actively 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  business  than  Mr. 
Abraham  in  his  earlier  years.  It  was  a had 
school  for  architectural  taste,  but  at  a time 
when  the  nation  was  almost  overwhelmed  in 
war  and  cared  little  about  such  taste,  it  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment architects,  such  as  Soane’s,  Wyatt’s, 
Smirke’s,  &c.,  the  best  school  to  be  had. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  greater 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
architectural  knowledge,  and  when  an  im- 
petus to  architecture  was  given  by  Nash  in  his 
valuable  projected  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  London,  Mr.  Abraham,  by  his  industry, 
experience,  and  talent,  had  placed  himself  in  a 
high  position,  and  was  well  able  to  take 
advantage  of  one  of  those  fortunate  occasions 
which  it  is  said  occur  to  every  man  once  in  his 
life,  and  to  catch  the  tide  which  bears  on  to 
honour  and  prosperity.  It  gave  him  the 
introduction  to  some  of  the  chief  Roman 
Catholic  families  in  England,  and  much 
valuable  private  connection.  From  this  time 
he  carried  on  an  extensive  practice  in  archi- 
tecture, and  among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  County  Fire  Office;  Mr.  Carbonell’s 
premises  in  Regent-street ; the  Conservatories 
and  Garden  Buildings  for  the  late  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  at  Alton  Towers  ; the  works  at 
Arundel  Castle,  Worksop,  Farnham,  and 
Norfolk  House,  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; the 
Synagogue,  near  the  Ilaymarket ; the  West- 
minster Bridewell ; the  Houses  on  the  Brewers’ 
Estate,  in  Oxford-street,  and  numerous  works 
for  private  individuals.  If  in  these  works  we 
do  not  perceive  the  hand  of  the  artist  architect, 
giving  individual  character,  and  impressing  his 
own  feelings  on  each  line  and  detail,  we  see  in 
all  the  exercise  of  much  judgment,  a great 
appropriation  and  fitness  of  purpose,  and  an 
economic  use  of  material  with  great  solidity  of 
construction. 

From  the  knowledge  which  his  early  practice 
gave  him  of  builders’  accounts  and  value  ’of 
work,  he  was  also  extensively  engaged  in  re- 
ferences and  arbitrations.  Living  at  that 
transition  period  between  “ measure  and 
value”  and  “contract,”  these  cases  of  dis- 
puted accounts  were  then  more  numerous,  and 
caused  more  elaborate  investigation,  even  for 
minor  buildings,  than  now  occur  for  buildings 
of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Abraham,  in  such  cases,  was  highly 
valued,  and  his  co-operation  sought  for,  while 


his  good  temper  and  sunny  cheerfulness  of 
disposition  tended  materially  to  soothe,  and 
often  to  overcome,  apparently  implacable  re- 
sentments between  hostile  parties. 

Mr.  Abraham  never  held  any  public  ap- 
pointment, though  he  contested  the  appoint- 
ment for  the  district  surveyorship  of  St. 
Pancras,  when  Mr.  Baker  was  elected  by  a 
small  majority. 

He  brought  up  in  his  office  many  pupils 
and  students  for  architectural  fame,  and  there 
were,  and  perhaps  are  now,  few  offices  in 
which  they  could  better  learn  the  general 
practice  of  the  profession.  In  his  office  there 
was  no  reserve,  no  dull  plodding  at  mere 
copying,  no  professional  secrets,  no  jealousy 
of  a youngster’s  progress  in  knowledge : the 
whole  business  of  the  office  was  thrown  un- 
reservedly open  to  him,  in-door  and  out- door 
alike.  Every  opportunity  which  an  extensive 
practice  afforded  for  seeing  the  detail  of  works 
was  freely  given,  and  the  pupil,  by  being  early 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  acquired  con- 
fidence and  experience.  The  more  he  exerted 
himself  and  relieved  the  master,  the  greater 
satisfaction  was  given.* 

To  look  forward  to  a fifty  years’  busy  en- 
gagement in  life,  depending  only  on  deter- 
mined industry  and  integrity  for  a livelihood 
in  a professional  career,  is  an  anxious  and 
doubtful  prospect : to  look  back  on  the  same 
period  and  to  see  trials  and  difficulties  sur- 
mounted ; to  have  been  able  to  retain  the 
affectionate  esteem  of  friends  with  whom  one 
has  started  in  life ; to  have  obtained  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  clients  ; to  have  passed  with 
unimpeached  integrity  the  various  transa.ctions 
in  a profession  which  brings  the  practitioner 
into  immediate  contact  with  all  classes  of  life  : 
to  see  a prosperous  family  around  him,  with 
children  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 


STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIVES. 
The  Builders’  Society  of  London  have 


compiled  some  tables,  with  a view  to  furnish 
the  best  answer  that  could  be  obtained  to  the 
question,  “ Does  the  general  average  of  life 
among  the  operatives  of  the  building  trades 
run  parallel  with  the  general  average  of  all 
classes,  upon  the  expectancy  arising  from  which 
the  Government  Tables  for  Deferred  Annuities 
have  been  calculated  V*  so  as  to  render  it  ad- 
visable for  these  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
' the  provisions  of  Savings  Bank  Act,  3 & 4 
Win.  4,  cap.  14,  and  to  purchase  Deferred  An- 
nuities. The  tables  are  necessarily  only  ap- 
proximations to  truth,  and  show  some  singular 
discrepancies,  but  will  nevertheless  be  found 
valuable.  We  reprint  some  of  them. 

Table  showing  Rate  per  Cent,  of  Mortality  of  the  Building 
Operative  Class  iD  comparison  with  General  Average  ot 
Mortality  among  all  Classes. 


cares  of  life  too  frequently  chill,  are  all  bless- 


Under  25 
25  to  30 
30  to  35 
35  to  40 
40  to  45 
45  to  60 


60  to  65 
65  to  60 
60  to  65 
65  to  70 
70  to  75 
75  to  80 
Upwards  of  80 


Average  of  2,400 
Lives  : Brieklaj’ers, 
Carpenters,  &c. 

General  Average 
of  all  Classes. 
11,705  Lives. 

67 

7-4 

7-3 

8-3 

79 

9-5 

11- 

103 

89 

51-4 

49.4 

96 

8-9 

95 

8- 

8-8 

87 

8-2 

81 

6.1 

4.1 

Table  showing  Rato  per  Cent,  or  the  Ages  of  Building 
Operatives  abnolutch/  nt  work,  compiled  lroni  the  Re- 
turns of  22  Master'  Builders.  Aggregate  number  re- 
turned, 4,801  Men. 


AGES. 

20  to  30*30  to  40*40  to  50 

50  to  55 

55  to  60 

60 

Rates  1 

percent..  32'2  42-5 

195 

4-4 

09 

0-5 

this  memorial,  Robert  Abraham.  1.  L. 

From  the  Abstracts  the  following  information  is  deduced 
Out  of  3G9  bricklayers,  9 (i.  e.  1 in  41 
attained  80  years  and  upwards:  the 

following  appear  the  ages  1 to  80  Yrs.  2 to  81 

Ditto  162  masons,  2 (i.e.  1 m 82),  do.  1 to  82  do.  1 to  85 

Ditto  163  plasterers,  5 (i.  e.  1 in  33),  do.  1 to  82  do.  1 to  83 

...  ro  f 15  to  80  do.  3 to  81 

Ditto  870  carpenters  and  joiners,  o3  I j to  8f;  (lo-  T to  87 

(i.e.  1 in  16),  do 1 to  92  do.  1 to  94 

Ditto  370  smiths  and  engineers,  6 (».  e. 

I in  62),  do 2 to  80  do.  1 to  8o 

Ditto  180  plumbers,  1 (i.  c.  1 in  1 18),  do.  1 to  82 
Ditto  348  painters  and  glaziers,  3 (t.  e.  1 
in  116),  do 1 to  81  do.  1 to  83 


3 to  83  . . 1 to  86  . . 1 to  90  . . 1 to  99 


1 to  84  . . 1 to  S5  . . 1 to  88 

8 to  82  . . 3 to  83  . . 4 to  84  . 

4 to  88  . . 1 to  89  . . 3 to  90  . 

1 to  96 


1 to  85 
3 to  91 


1 to  87  . . 1 to  90  . . 1 to  92 


1 to  84 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  TRIP  IN  BELGIUM.  I wall  of  the  tribune,  or  the  side  chapel,  where 
. . „ the  phial  containing  the  miraculous  fluid  is 

Having  within  the  last . moni th  m a ff  d tQ  the  lipa  0f  the  devout  every  Friday, 

tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  Belgium,  1 has  b ainled  in  rich  ornamental  pattern 
have  to  offer  a few  notices  on  the  architectuial  „r  ~;i,i;„„  'ri,a  ia  ir 


works  in  progress,  or  recently  completed. 

At  Ostend,  a new  custom-house,  for  ex-  j 
amining  travellers’  baggage,  has  been  erected 
on  the  quay,  close  by  where  the  steam-boats 
bring  up  for  disembarkation.  The  upper  floor 
of  this  building,  called  the  “ Salle  d’Attente,” 
is  occupied  by  an  excellent  coffee-room,  with 
every  convenience  for  refreshment,  cleanliness 
of  person  after  the  voyage,  and  remaining 
until  the  trains  are  ready  to  depart;  making  it 
unnecessary  for  any  traveller  who  wishes  to 
proceed  onwards,  to  avail  himself  of  hotel 
accommodation.  . 

Bruges  remains  nearly  in  its  usual  inanimate 
condition.  One  of  the  fine  old  spacious 
houses  in  the  Rue  de  Flandre  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  massive  and  mediaeval  character, 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  modernizers,  in 
spite  of  the  reclamations  of  all  the  antiquaries 
of  the  city.  “The  Salle”  of  St.  George  has 
had  the  characteristic  doorway,  with  its  ogee- 
arched  top  and  fleurons,  cut  away  to  make  a 
larger  opening  into  a fiat  lintel.  The  beautiful 
iron  work  on  it,  engraved  in  The  Builder 
some  time  since,  has  disappeared.  The  chapel 
of  St.  Sang  is  the  only  edifice  that  offers  any 
evidence  of  care.  The  new  stained  glass  win- 
dows are  now  completed  and  placed.  The 


* As  an  instance  of  the  high  appreciation  of  benefits  de- 
rived, and  of  the  affectionate  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Abraham 
was  held  by  those  who  had  been  professionally  educated  in 
his  [office,  it  may  he  mentioned  that,  in  the  year  1842,  a 
valuable  gold  snuff-box,  appropriately  inscribed,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  pupils  then  practising  in  Londoq, 


with  a profusion  of  gilding.  The  design  is  i 
harmony  with  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of  the 
edifice,  a.d.  1150.  The  chapel  itself  is  in 
process  of  internal  decoration,  of  a more 
enriched  design,  in  which  the  surface  is  pa- 
nelled into  lozenge  forms,  on  a large  scale, 
each  filled  into  a kind  of  heraldic  pine-apple. 
Some  of  the  windows  of  the  singular  staircase 
which  leads  up  to  the  chapel  have  been  filled 
with  a very  good  collection  of  ancient  stained 
glass,  formed  of  small  circular  pictures. 

The  new  railway  station  at  Ghent  is  now 
completed.  It  consists  of  two  long  parallel 
ranges  of  offices  built  with  what  is  called  in 
Belgium,  “ Pierre  Bleue between  which  the 
roof  spans  the  space  where  the  trains  arrive 
and  depart.  The  ends  of  each  range  of  build- 
ing are  of  very  bold  and  massive  character, 
reminding  one  strongly  of  Rubens’s  designs 
for  arches  and  portals,  as  seen  in  his  sketches 
and  pictures.  Thus  they  possess  a kind  of 
national  type  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  great  Flemish  painters.  The 
cast-iron  columns  and  brackets  for  the  lamps 
are  of  very  tasteful  design  and  ornamenta- 
tion : the  pediments  of  the  roofing  are  also 
of  cast-iron,  of  a very  ingeniously  interlaced 
pattern  richly  combined.  In  the  city  itself  no 
change  is  apparent.  The  “ Beffroi  ” is  de- 
nuded of  the  famous  dragon,  which  sur- 
mounted it  as  a vane,  said  to  have  been 

* i.  e.  94  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  men  at  work  are 
under  60  years  of  age. 
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brought  from  Constantinople  by  her  crusaders. 
It  will  be  replaced  when  regilt.  The  gate- 
way and  the  towers  flanking  it,  of  the 
“ chateau  ” of  the  courts  of  Flanders,  built  in 
1180,  remain  in  a most  neglected  condition. 
Several  portions  of  architectural  interest  still 
exist  in  the  interior,  such  as  vaulted  chambers, 
and  part  of  an  arched  corridor  with  columns, 
apparently  occupied  by  a very  miserable  popu- 
lation. When  so  much  care  and  anxiety  ap- 
pears throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  just 
nationalised,  to  preserve  their  historical  anti- 
quities, it  seems  a matter  of  surprise  that  this, 
one  of  the  most  important  monuments  in  the 
country,  should  excite  so  little  attention  for 
its  preservation.  The  Maison  des  Bateliers, 
formerly  engraved  in  The  Builder,  is  in 
good  order,  and  seems  respectably  inhabited  : 
the  ancient  corn  granary,  adjoining,  retains  the 
primitive  features  of  its  erection  in  1323,  and 
is  still  only  entered  by  a long  ladder  from  the 
street.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  advise 
the  traveller  who  may  loiter  for  a day  or  two 
in  Ghent,  to  visit  the  museum  of  Mr.  DTIuy- 
vetter,  in  the  Rue  Haute  Porte,  near  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  This  gentleman  possesses  the  most 
extraordinary  collection  of  mediceval  pottery 
and  glass  perhaps  ever  formed, besides  other  re- 
markable curiosities  of  middle-age  art.  Ready 
permission  is  given  to  view  it  by  respectable 
persons  presenting  their  card. 

At  Brussels,  the  renovation  of  the  spire  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  nearly  completed  to  the 
base  : it  is  intended  to  fill  all  the  vacant  niches 
with  statues.  M.  Durlet,  of  Antwerp,  has 
been  charged  with  the  execution  of  those  over 
the  principal  gate,  under  the  tower.  At 
Schaarbeek,  about  a mile  beyond  the  Boule- 
vard, to  which  the  splendid  new  street,  the 
“ Rue  Rot/ale  exltrieure,”  extends,  a large 
church  has  been  commenced,  of  the  Byzantine 
style,  which  promises  to  be  a fine  and  an  ex- 
tensive specimen  in  its  class. 

The  external  repairs  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Gudule  are  progressing.  The  interior 
was  fitted  up  for  the  funeral  service  of  the  late 
Queen,  with  wondrous  prodigality.  Every 
column  was  encased  with  fine  black  serge : 
enormous  black  draperies,  with  white  fringes, 
completely  filled  the  arches,  and  were  attached 
to  the  columns  like  curtains  : besides  this, 
every  flat  space  throughout  the  church  was 
clothed  in  black,  leaving  only  the  architectural 
tracery  visible.  In  the  centre  of  the  sacred 
edifice  the  grand  catafalque  was  erected  on  a 
platform,  ascended  by  several  steps,  guarded 
at  the  angles  by  colossal  angels,  covered  with 
silvering,  and  protected  by  a canopy  ascending 
nearly  to  the  height  of  the  interior.  The 
draperies  of  this  portion  were  fringed  with 
silver  bullion,  a quarter  of  a yard  in  depth. 
Altogether  it  was  an  extraordinary  display,  and 
it  is  computed  that  more  than  thirty  thousand 
yards  of  black  serge  were  employed  in  the 
fitting  up. 

The  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  outside  the 
Boulevard,  in  the  Quartier  Leopold,  is 
finished,  and  open  for  divine  service.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Roman,  having  two 
campaniles  at  the  grand  entrance.  The 
windows  on  the  sides  have  tracery  of 
analogous  form  to  the  style  of  the  edi- 
fice : the  internal  decorations  are  still  incom- 
plete. The  architect  of  this  church  is 
M.  Suys.  The  orientation  of  churches  in 
Brussels  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the 
calculations  of  the  builders  : this  new  church 
has  its  entrance  from  the  north,  and  the  altar  is 
consequently  to  the  south.  The  other  churches 
of  the  city  are  built  in  all  directions  of  the  com- 
pass. After  many  discussions  and  proposi- 
tions, the  park  has  been  inclosed  with  an  iron- 
railing of  no  artistic  pretension.  The  “ bas- 
fond”  in  the  Rue  Royale  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  inky  contention,  and  at  length  it  has 
been  determined  to  construct  a terrace  and 
erect  a column  thereon  commemorative  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
last  September  with  great  ceremony,  and  since, 
a good  deal  of  the  balustrading  to  accompany 
the  monument  has  been  placed.  A new  street 
is  being  formed  to  lead  thereto  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  near  St.  Gudule. 

At  Malines  a newand  very  handsome  entrance 
to  the  city  from  its  great  railway  station  has 
been  constructed.  It  consists  of  two  hand- 
some lodges  with  iron  railings,  the  spear- 
heads and  ornaments  richly  gilt.  In  the  great 
square  opposite  the  ancient  “ Halles  ” a statue 


of  Jeanne  of  Brabant,  by  Geefs,  has  been 
placed,  surrounded  by  iron-work  of  exquisite 
design,  and  partially  gilt.  The  palace  of 
Pitzembourg  has  been  razed  to  the  lower  story, 
and  its  doorway  and  pilasters  now  form  an  in- 
closure to  a public  botanic  garden  that  occupies 
the  former  site  of  the  building  and  grounds. 

There  is  nothing  to  report  at  Antwerp,  ex- 
cepting that  the  parapets  and  buttresses  of  the 
cathedral  are  undergoing  repair  : the  stalls  in 
the  interior  are  not  yet  finished,  and  will  pro- 
bably occupy  a couple  of  years  more.  At 
Louvain,  the  town-hall  has  had  its  elaborate 
sculptures  minutely  restored,  and  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  figures  has  again  become  “ the  Holy 
Scriptures  carved  in  stone.”  The  2G0  empty 
niches  are  intended  to  be  filled  with  statues, 
when  it  will  certainly  become  the  very  gem  of 
medieval  architecture. 

Liege  always  offers  great  interest  to  the 
architect  and  the  antiquary;  possessing  some 
of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Belgium, 
besides  the  palace  of  the  prince  bishop,  and 
the  famous  antiquarian  puzzle  of  the  “Per- 
ron.” This  latter  column  has  for  some  time 
been  placed  on  a suitable  pedestal  in  the  open 
space  opposite  the  town-hall.  On  each  side 
of  it,  at  a few  feet  distance,  a fountain  of 
considerable  proportion,  and  of  some  ele- 
gance, has  been  constructed.  These  foun- 
tains are  entirely  of  cast  iron,  richly  orna- 
mented. The  church  of  St.  Jacques,  remark- 
able for  the  profusion  of  its  internal  details, 
and  its  painted  windows,  is  undergoing  an 
internal  renovation  by  scraping  off  the  suc- 
cessive layers  of  whitewash  which  concealed 
the  stone  work  : some  examples  of  painting 
have  been  discovered  beneath.  A large  folio 
work  in  fifteen  plates,  containing  elevations, 
sections,  and  details  of  this  church,  admirably 
executed,  has  just  been  completed  by  M.  Del- 
saux,  the  architect,  of  the  city. 

The  object  of  most  interest  in  Liege  is  cer- 
tainly the  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
Bishop,  and  the  well-known  quadrangle.  The 
municipality  of  the  city  seems  desirous  of  pre- 
serving this  building  from  further  degradation, 
and  have  therefore  undertaken  the  restoration 
of  the  southern  arcade  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  remaining  three  sides.  These  latter 
are  still  filled  with  numerous  stalls  for  the  sale 
of  small  wares,  particularly  fancy  smoking 
pipes,  toys,  &c.,  which  add  much  to  its  pic- 
turesqueness and  deprive  the  massive  rudely 
sculptured  columns,  and  deep  vaultings,  of 
their  gloominess.  In  completing  the  southern 
arcade  the  city  has  also  undertaken  to  erect  a 
new  provincial  palace,  containing  numerous 
and  handsome  suites  of  apartments,  capable  of 
receiving  the  sovereign  whenever  he  visits 
Lii'ge,  and  for  the  general  administration  of 
public  affairs,  as  its  name  implies.  The  style 
of  this  new  front  to  the  street  partakes  of  the 
Early  Domestic  architecture  of  Flanders.  It 
has  been  designed,  and  is  now  being  erected, 
by  M.  Delsaux. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  St. 
Lambert  in  1795,  the  church  of  St.  Paul  has 
become  the  cathedral.  The  principal  front  is 
an  overloaded  specimen  of  Renaissance,  at 
variance  altogether  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  bishop  is  desirous  of  destroying 
this  incongruity  by  a new  and  harmonious 
fa9ade.  But  as  nothing  can  be  done  in 
Belgium  without  the  inspection  and  approba- 
tion of  a commission  appointed  by  government 
to  watch  over  the  national  edifices  and  anti- 
quities— the  gentlemen  composing  it  conse- 
quently came  to  Li^ge  to  dine  with  the  bishop 
and  discuss  the  matter.  The  expense  is  cal- 
culated at  a ridiculous  amount,  which  can 
only  be  a fable  emitted  to  exalt  the  bishop’s 
munificence  : however,  it  appears  the  dinner 
was  so  excellent,  and  offered  such  rarities,  that 
the  members  of  the  commission,  in  rapturous 
admiration  of  the  cray-fish  of  Namur,  which 
appeared  at  the  feast,  at  once  consented  to  the 
proposed  change,  and  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
is  consigned  to  the  architectural  skill  of  M. 
Delsaux. 

M.  Avanze,  a publisher  of  scientific  works 
on  a large  scale,  has  constructed  a singular 
house  for  his  establishment.  It  is  built  on  a 
small  superficies  of  ground  against  a very 
steep  side  of  the  hill  which  projects  into  the 
city.  The  first  ascent  is  by  a long  flight  of 
stairs,  resembling  that  in  the  Round  Tower  of 
Windsor  Castle.  Here  you  meet  with  the  first 
story  : on  the  roof  of  this  is  a garden  and  ter- 


race, and  so  you  mount  up  stage  after  stage  to 
the  height  of  about  150  feet  to  the  upper 
rooms,  each  story  having  a garden  and  terrace 
on  the  roof  of  the  lower  one. 

As  LRge  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in 
the  world  for  its  manufactures  of  iron,  it  offers 
abundant  proofs  of  skill  in  ornamental  casting. 
Through  the  city  hundreds  of  street-doors 
have  iron  work  of  admirable  design  fitted 
into  all  the  panels,  and  usually  painted 
in  imitation  of  bronze.  The  beauty  of 
these  designs  gives  a richness  and  a luxuriance 
very  remarkable  to  objects  which  with  us  are 
seldom  any  more  than  angular  spaces,  deter- 
mined upon  the  surface  of  the  door  by  a nar- 
row moulding.  In  several  parts  of  the  city, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  cities  of  Belgium, 
cast-iron  posts,  made  here,  of  handsome  pat- 
tern, are  placed  to  answer  the  double  purpose 
of  protection  and  as  receiving  boxes  for  letiers, 
which  are  thrown  in  on  the  top  of  the  post, 
and  only  withdrawn  for  delivery  several  times 
daily — the  hour  of  each  withdrawal  being  also 
indicated  by  a moveable  figure.  Letters  are 
truly  put  into  the  post  here,  according  to  our 
vulgar  expression. 

The  railway  station  at  Lii^ge  is  approached 
by  a frightfully  steep  gradient,  which  is  over- 
come by  stationary  steam  power  on  the  height, 
drawing  the  trains  up  the  incline,  and  vice 
versa,  by  a rope.  The  sensation  of  depend- 
ance  on  a single  rope  does  not  beget  very 
satisfactory  thoughts  during  this  oblique  transit. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  city,  a canal,  with 
locks,  has  just  been  completed,  to  Maestricht. 
The  necessity  for  this  canal  has  originated  in 
the  river  Meuse  being  during  the  summer 
months  so  deficient  in  water  as  to  suspend  the 
navigation.  This  promises  to  be  of  great 
utility  to  this  busy  and  industrious  city,  which 
exports  its  productions  to  Holland,  on  the 
north,  and  to  France,  southwards,  being  hap- 
pily situated  for  the  development  of  its  manu- 
facturing activity  and  enterprize. 


COMPETITION  FOR  SALFORD  PEEL 
TESTIMONIAL. 

The  committee  at  Salford  for  erecting  a 
Testimonial  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  adver- 
tised some  time  since  for  a design,  the  charac- 
ter of  which,  whether  architectural,  sculptural, 
or  otherwise,  they  left  entirely  to  the  judgment 
of  competitors.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  cost 
should  not  exceed  1,200/.,  and  that  all  the 
designs  sent  in  should  remain  the  property  of 
the  committee,  to  be  placed  permanently  in  the 
library  of  the  Salford  Museum. 

The  committee  offered  “ 50/.  for  that  design, 
if  any,  which  may  be  selected,”  to  include  all 
detailed  drawings,  specifications,  and  super- 
intendence afterwards  required ; 25/.  for  the 
second  in  merit;  and  10/.  for  the  third.  The 
first  premium,  it  will  be  observed,  is  10/.  less 
than  the  ordinary  commission  on  such  an 
expenditure  would  be,  saying  nothing  of  tra- 
velling expenses.  Should  the  successful  com- 
petitor be  an  architect,  living  in  London  or 
any  equally  distant  place  from  Salford,  he  will 
be  out  of  pocket  when  the  job  is  done.  With 
sculptors  it  is  different.  The  premium  they 
are  striving  for  is  the  execution  of  a statue  at 
the  sum  named.  The  committee  reckoned, 
probably,  on  the  desire  of  architects  to  have 
the  honour  of  being  connected  with  a public 
monument,  and  it  would  seem  they  have  not 
been  disappointed.  But  “honour”  will  not 
feed  men.  “What  is  that  honour?  Air. — 
Who  hath  it  ? He  that  died  o’  Wednesday. — 
Doth  he  feel  it?  No.”  But  if  one  half  the 
profession  will  work  for  this  same  “ honour,” 
the  world  will  give  them  all  its  commissions, 
and  leave  the  other  half  to  starve  and  rot. 

We  are  speaking,  however,  rather  as  to  the 
system  than  of  the  Salford  Committee,  who 
seem  to  mean  well,  and  who  are  entitled  to 
praise  for  one  regulation  at  all  events,  which 
is,  that  the  designs  are  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
public  for  one  month  before  the  selection  is 
made. 

In  reply  to  their  advertisement,  the  com- 
mittee have  received  designs  from  more  than 
eighty  competitors.  Of  these,  fifty-two  are 
architects  and  painters,  contributing  from  one 
to  five  drawings  each ; and  twenty-six  are 
sculptors,  who  have  sent  thirty  models.  The 
exhibition  opened  on  Monday  last,  but  we 
must  postpone  notice  of  the  designs  till  next 
week. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


DECORATION  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 


At  a meeting  on  the  1 6th  inst.  Mr.  A. 
Salvin  in  the  chair*,  Mr.  Owen  Jones  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Decorations  proposed  for  the 
Exhibition  Building  in  Ilyde-park ;”  " prompt- 
ed,” as  he  said,  “ by  the  fact,  that  the  speci- 
men already  executed  there  had  excited  some 
attention  from  his  professional  brethren,  and 
in  some  quarters  met  with  very  severe  cen- 
sure.” As  the  paper  has  already  appeared  in 
the  morning  journals,  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  some  extracts.  The  reader  said, — 
Of  late  years  the  employment  and  appre- 
ciation of  colour  has  made  most  rapid  strides 
throughout  Europe,  but  England  has  lagged 
far  behind,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
her  painters  have  long:  been  renowned  as 
colourists.  The  fault  lies,  I fear,  with  our- 
selves : we  have  too  long  neglected  this  essen- 
tial portion  of  an  architect’s  studies  and  prac- 
tice. The  interiors  of  our  houses  have  been 
given  over  to  the  upholsterer  and  decorator, — 
many  of  them  men  of  great  taste  and  talent,  I 
admit;  but  still  we  must  regret  that  architects 
have  not  directed  more  of  their  skill  and  learn- 
ing to  this  subject,  and  been  prepared  to  lead 
rather  than  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  shake  off  the  trammels  which  the  last 
age  of  universal  whitewashing  has  left  us. 
Everything  but  pure  white  was  considered 
universally,  and  still  is  by  many,  as  wanting 
in  good  taste.  The  evidences  of  colour  on  the 
monuments  of  Greece  were  first  stoutly  denied, 
and  then  supposed  to  be  the  works  of  after- 
barbarous  ages;  and  when  this  position  was 
no  longer  tenable,  it  was  said  that  the  ancients, 
though  perfect  masters  of  form,  were  ignorant 
of  colour,  or  at  all  events  misapplied  it.  Men 
were  reluctant  to  give  up  their  long-cherished 
idea  of  the  white  marble  of  the  Pantheon  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  forms,  and  refused  to  re- 
gard it  as  a building  coloured  in  every  part, 
and  covered  with  a most  elaborate  system  of 
ornamentation.  The  architecture  of  our  fine 
Gothic  cathedrals  has  lost  half  its  beauty  from 
the  absence  of  colour.  He  who  without  pre- 
judice sees  a Gothic  building  for  the  first  time 
picked  out  in  colour  will  be  forced  to  admit 
that  until  then  he  had  not  understood  or  appre- 
ciated Gothic  architecture.  * * * 

The  very  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the 
building  in  the  park  is  mainly  constructed,  viz., 
iron,  requires  that  it  should  be  painted.  On 
what  principle  shall  we  do  this  ? Should  we  be 
justified  in  adopting  a simple  tint  of  white  or 
stone  colour,  the  usual  method  of  painting 
iron?  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  building  will  be  covered  on  the  south  side 
and  over  the  tvhole  of  the  roof  with  canvas,  so 
that  there  can  be  but  little  light  and  shade. 
The  myriads  of  similar  lines,  therefore,  of 
which  the  building  is  composed,  falling  one 
before  the  other,  would  lose  all  distinctness, 
and  would,  in  fact,  form  one  dull  cloud  over- 
hanging the  Exhibition  : a line  of  columns,  as 


even  now  may  be  seen  at  the  building,  woulc 
present  the  effect  of  a white  wall,  and  it  woulc 
be  impossible  in  the  distance  to  distinguisl 
one  column  from  another.  This  mode  o 
painting  would  have  the  further  disadvantagi 
of  rendering  the  building  totally  unconnecteo 
with  the  various  objects  it  is  destined  to  hold 
May  the  building  be  painted  of  a dark  colour 
like  the  roofs  of  some  of  our  railway  stations  ! 

his,  equally  with  the  white  method,  woulc 
present  one  mass  of  indistinctness  : the  relief  o 
the  cast-iron  would  disappear — each  columr 
and  girder  would  present  to  the  eye  but  a fla 
silhouette. 

Eet  us  now  consider  the  building  paintec 
with  some  pale  neutral  tint— dull  green  or  buff 
In  doing  this  we  should  be  perfectly  safe,  pro- 
vided the  colours  were  not  too  pale  to  be 
indistinct,  or  too  dark  so  as  sensibly  to  affecl 
the  eye  : one  could  hardly  make  a mistake 
yet,  how  tame  and  monotonous  would  be  the 
result.  It  would  be  necessary  that  this  tint— 
whatever  we  might  choose— should  be  of  such 
a subdued  neutral  character  as  to  avoid  c 
difficulty  well  known  to  mounters  of  drawingt 
and  painters  of  picture  galleries,  that,  ir 
proportion  as  you  incline  to  any  shade  of 
colour,  in  that  exact  proportion  you  injure  oi 
destroy  the  objects  it  is  intended  to  relieve 
winch  may  have  similar  colours.  To  this,  then, 
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should  we  be  reduced — a dull,  monotonous 
colour,  without  character.  How  unworthy 
would  this  be  of  the  great  occasion — how  little 
would  it  impress  the  public — how  little  would 
it  teach  the  artist — it  would  be  to  cut  instead 
of  patiently  unravelling  the  knot. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  the  only  other  well  defined  system  which 
presents  itself, — viz.  parti-colouring. 

This,  I conceive,  if  successfully  carried  out, 
would  bring  the  building  and  its  contents  into 
one  perfect  harmony  : it  would  fitly  carry  out 
one  of  the  objects  for  which  this  Exhibition 
was  formed, — viz.,  to  promote  the  union  of 
fine  arts  with  manufactures.  It  would  be  an 
experiment  on  an  immense  scale,  which,  if 
successful,  would  tend  to  dispel  the  prejudices 
of  those  whose  eyes  are  yet  unformed  to 
colour,  to  develop  the  imperfect  appreciations 
of  others,  and  save  this  country  front  the  re- 
proach which  foreign  visitors,  more  educated 
in  this  particular  than  ourselves,  would  not  fail 
to  make,  were  the  building  otherwise  painted. 
It  would  everywhere  bring  out  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  which,  as  I said  before, 
would  appear  higher,  longer,  and  more  solid. 

To  produce  this  result  it  is  essential  not  to 
make  a mistake.  Parti-colouring  may  become 
the  most  vulgar,  as  it  may  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful, of  objects.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
proceed  with  great  caution, — to  calculate  the 
effect  of  every  step, — not  to  be  misled  by  the 
appearance  of  any  one  portion  of  the  building, 
but  bear  in  mind  always  the  effect  the  building 
will  have  when  complete  and  furnished.  I 
have  not  shrunk  from  treading  a path  beset 
with  so  many  difficulties  ; and  I willingly  ap- 
pear before  you  to  meet  your  criticisms,  and 
to  weigh  any  opinions  which  the  experience 
of  my  brother  architects  may  suggest. 

If  we  examine  the  remains  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  ancients,  we  shall  find  every- 
where that  in  the  early  periods  the  prevailing 
colours  used  in  decoration  were  the  primaries 
— blue,  red,  and  yellow ; the  secondaries  ap- 
pearing very  sparingly.  We  find  this  equally 
in  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  Central  America, 
Egypt,  and  Greece;  and  throughout  the 
Eastern  civilizations  generally  we  find  also 
every  where  that,  as  time  wore  on,  the  secon- 
dary colours  invading  the  dominion  of  the 
primaries,  blue  and  red  were  supplanted  by 
green  and  purple.  In  Egypt,  in  the  temples 
built  by  the  I’haroahs,  blue,  red,  and  yellow 
mainly  prevail ; while  in  those  built  by  the 
Ptolemies  the  greens  and  purples  take  their 
places.  In  those  of  the  Roman  period  colours 
are  still  further  degraded  to  a dull  and  incon- 
gruous muddiness. 

Among  modern  examples  of  the  use  of 
colour  we  may  cite  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Munich, 
where  blue,  red,  and  gold  form  the  principal 
harmonies,  as  far  superior  to  the  other  churches 
of  the  same  city  where  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary colours  prevail.  At  Paris,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  decidedly  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  modern  decorations  in  any 
country,  the  colours  are  blue,  red,  and  gold, 
separated  by  white.  This  church  contrasts 
admirably  with  the  decorations  of  St.  Denis, 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  and  other  churches  of 
Paris,  where  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries  pre- 
vail. When  the  secondary  colours  were  used, 
in  the  best  periods,  in  conjunction  with  the 
primaries,  they  were  generally  confined  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  building;  following  in  this 
Nature,  who  uses  for  her  flowers  the  primaries, 
and  reserves  the  secondaries  for  her  leaves  and 
stalks. 

In  the  decoration  of  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing I therefore  propose  to  use  the  colours  blue, 
red,  and  yellow,  in  such  relative  proportions  as 
to  neutralise  or  destroy  each  other.  Thus,  no 
one  colour  will  be  dominant  or  fatigue  the 
eye,  and  all  the  exhibited  objects  will  assist 
and  be  assisted  by  the  colours  of  the  building 
itself.  In  house  decoration  we  occasionally 
find  a run  upon  one  colour — we  have  a green 
room,  a pink  room,  and  a red  room,  &c.  It 
would  obviously  be  unwise  to  adopt  any  one 
colour  for  this  building,  when  the  contents 
will  be  of  all  imaginable  hues  from  white  to 
black.  Discarding,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
perfect  neutral,  white,  as  unfit  for  the  occasion, 
we  naturally  adopt  the  blue,  red,  and  yellow 
in  or  near  the  neutral  proportions  of  8,  5,  3 ; 
but,  to  avoid  any  harsh  antagonism  of  the 
primary  colours  when  in  contact,  or  any  un- 
desired complimentary  secondaries  arising 
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from  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  primaries, 
I propose  in  all  cases  to  interpose  a line  of 
white  between  them,  which  will  soften  them 
and  give  them  their  true  value. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  blue  and  red  come 
together  without  the  interposition  of  white, 
they  will  each  become  tinged  with  the  com- 
plimentary colour  of  the  other : thus,  the  red 
would  become  slightly  orange  and  the  blue 
slightly  green.  As  all  coloured  bodies  reflect 
some  white  rays,  the  white  in  juxtaposition  by 
its  superior  force  extinguishes  these  white  rays, 
and  we  see  the  colours  purer,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  white*  becomes  tinged  with  the 
complimentary  colour  of  that  against  which 
it  is  placed,  thus  further  heightening  the 
effect. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  decorating  a 
building  is  to  increase  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  the  best  means  of  using  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  is  to  place  blue,  which  retires,  on  the 
concave  surfaces ; yellow,  which  advances,  on 
the  convex;  and  red,  the  colour  of  the  middle 
distance,  on  the  horizontal  planes;  the  neutral 
white  on  the  vertical  planes.  Following  out 
this  principle  on  the  building  before  us,  we 
have  red  for  the  undersides  of  the  girders, 
yellow  on  the  round  portions  of  the  columns, 
blue  in  the  hollows  of  the  capitals. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  put  the 
several  colours  in  the  right  places,  but  they 
must  also  be  used  in  their  due  proportions  to 
each  other. 

Mr.  Field,  in  his  admirable  works  on  colour, 
has  shown  by  direct  experiment  that  white 
light  consists  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  neutral- 
izing each  other  in  the  proportions  of  eight, 
five,  and  three.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  nearer  we  can  arrive  at  this  state  of 
neutrality,  the  more  harmonious  and  light- 
giving will  a building  become ; and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  harmo- 
nious colouring  of  the  ancients  will  show  that 
this  proportion  has  generally  obtained — that  is 
to  say,  that  there  has  been  as  much  blue  as  the 
yellow  and  red  put  together;  thus  the  light 
and  the-  shade  balancing  each  other.  Of 
course  we  cannot,  in  decorating  buildings, 
always  command  the  exact  proportions  of 
coloured  surface  we  require,  but  the  balance  of 
colours  can  always  be  obtained  by  a change  in 
the  colours  themselves  : thus,  if  the  surface  to 
be  covered  should  give  too  much  yellow,  we 
should  make  the  red  more  crimson  and  the 
blue  more  purple ; that  is,  we  should  take  the 
yellow  out  of  them.  So,  if  we  have  too  much 
blue,  we  should  make  the  yellow  more  orange 
and  the  red  more  scarlet. 

In  the  present  instance  I must  do  this  in 
the  presence  of  the  world  at  large.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  architect  may  shut  up  his  building 
till  it  is  complete:  here  the  public  will  watch 
every  step  from  the  first  to  the  last.  On  this 
account  I invite  you  to  suspend  your  judg- 
ment, and  beg  of  those  who  have  already  seen 
the  specimen  of  the  building,  or  who  may  see 
the  work  in  its  progress,  to  banish  constantly 
from  their  minds  the  objects  by  which  it  is  now 
surrounded.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  a yellow 
and  blue  column  will  appear  very  differently 
when  seen  with  a carpet,  or  other  hangings  for 
a background,  to  what  it  does  now  with  a 
background  of  deal  boards  and  foreground  of 
carpenters’  benches.” 

In  the  course  of  a conversation  (a  somewhat  lame 
one,  by  the  way)  which  followed, 

Mr.  I' Anson  objected  to  the  underside  of  the 
girders  being  coloured  red,  the  effect  of  which  was 
that  it  distinguished  sharply  the  longitudinal  lines 
of  the  roof  of  the  building ; whereas  the  form  of 
the  roof  in  the  centre  compartment  was  not  so 
satisfactory  that  it  should  be  made  too  prominent. 
He  referred  to  the  decorations  of  Pompeii,  in  which 
colour  was  employed  in  a regular  gradation,  from  a 
dark  base  to  a lighter  colour  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls,  and  inquired  how  the  basis  of  the  columns  in 
the  Exhibition  Building  would  be  coloured. 

Mr.  Jones  explained  that  they  would  be  invisible, 
and  that  the  objects  exhibited  would  complete  the 
harmony  of  colour,  and,  in  fact,  render  his  pro- 
posed decorations  quite  subordinate.  The  red  gir- 
ders objected  to  by  Mr.  I’ Anson  had  also  been  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  (as  we 
understood)  would  be  abandoned. 

A question  was  put  as  to  whether  some  ornamental 
spandels  from  the  columns  to  girders  in  centre,  as 
shown  in  the  interior  view  which  was  exhibited, 
were  merely  decorative  or  structural. 

Mr.  Jones  said  they  were  decorative  merely  ; he 
regretted  to  add  that  they  had  been  rejected.  The 
defect  of  the  building  was,  that  its  immense  nave 
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(1848  feet  long)  bad  a flat  roof.  Mr.  Barry  had 
suggested  ornamental  decoration  by  the  flags  of 
different  nations  in  the  angles,  and  the  spandrels 
shown  in  the  drawing  had  been  proposed  with  the 
same  object. 

The  Chairman  regretted  that  the  roof  of  the  nave 
had  not  been  made,  as  that  of  the  transept  was, 
hemispherical. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  explained  that  there  were 
structural  and  pecuniary  difficulties  involved  in  that 
point.  The  roof  of  the  transept,  as  at  present  con- 
structed, formed  a perfect  truss  ; but  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  apply  the  same  principle 
to  the  great  length  of  the  building  from  east  to 
west.  What  was  perfectly  safe  in  a short  length 
might  be  weak  in  a long  one. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Princess’s  Theatre. — The  First  part  of 
Henry  IV.  is  so  well  played  here  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  Keans  and  the  Keeleys,  Bartley 
and  Belton,  Harley  and  Meadows,  and  we  can 
so  conscientiously  recommend  all  who  like  the 
English  drama  to  go  and  see  it,  that  we  have 
the  less  compunction  in  pointing  out  to  the 
able  artists  attached  to  the  establishment,  the 
anachronism  they  exhibit  in  some  of  the 
scenery.  Henry  IV.  reigned  from  1399  to 
1412.  The  architecture  of  “a  Room  in  the 
Palace,”  in  the  first  act,  was  not  introduced  till 
a hundred  years  afterwards ; ami  the  same 
must  be  said  of  “the  Inn-yard  at  Rochester.” 
The  costumes  are  beautiful,  and  the  acting,  as 
we  have  already  said,  exceedingly  good. 

Panorama  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  artists 
of  the  very  successful  panorama  of  the  Nile, 
Messrs.  Warren,  Bonomi,  and  Fahey,  have 
nearly  completed  a very  interesting  panorama 
of  the  Holy  Land,  from  sketches  made  in  the 
country  by  Captain  Byam  Martin  and  Mr. 
Bonomi.  From  Suez  they  will  follow  the 
route  of  the  Israelites,  and  show  the  wells  of 
Moses,  Sinai,  Akabah  (a  caravan  starling  for 
Mecca),  the  mysterious  Petra,  with  the  ruins 
at  large,  Jericho,  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem. 
The  interior  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  in  the 
latter  city,  will  afford  a novel  and  striking  sub- 
ject for  one  of  the  pictures. 


SEWER  ACCIDENT,  NORTHUMBERLAND- 
STREET,  STRAND. 

The  death  of  two  men  has  been  caused  by 
the  rushing  in  of  water  to  a large  sewer  now 
in  course  of  construction  at  the  end  of  North- 
umberland-strect,  in  the  Strand.  The  works, 
which  have  been  carried  on  here  for  some  time 
past,  are  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  two 
sewers,  one  coming  from  Parliament-street 
and  the  other  from  Whitehall,  through  Great 
Scotland-yard.  The  object  of  constructing 
these  sewers,  and  making  them  meet  at  the 
river’s  edge  at  the  bottom  of  Not  thumberland- 
street,was(itis  said)  to  prevent  the  Westminster 
sewers,  heretofore  discharged  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  conta- 
minating the  atmosphere  in  and  around  the 
new  Palace ; and,  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  sewer  coming  down  White- 
hall and  Parliament-street,  and  discharging 
itself  in  the  Westminster  main  sewer,  and 
make  it  meet  at  a point  at  the  bottom  of 
Northumberland-street,  where  the  new  West- 
minster sewer  is  intended  to  discharge  itself. 
The  sewerage  is  thence  taken  by  a wooden  tube, 
secured  between  piles,  which,  by  the  way, 
will  be  dangerous  for  barges,  to  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  river. 

The  cause  of  this  accident  may  be  briefly 
explained  by  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  inquest,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  clerk 
of  the  works  under  the  Commission  of  Sewers. 
He  said,  the  Victoria  sewer,  extending  along 
Parliament-street,  was  intended  to  join  another 
sewer,  running  into  the  river  at  Scotland-yard, 
the  point  of  junction  being  close  to  the  river. 
'The  Victoria  sewer  had  to  be  carried  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Regent-street  sewer,  and  it 
was  contemplated  to  effect  this  by  an  open 
cutting,  the  new  sewer  being  on  a level  several 
feet  lower.  Some  water  from  land  springs  had 
collected  in  the  new  sewer  above  the  outlet  of  the 
Regent-street  sewer,  and  the  contractors  were 
anxious  to  get  this  accumulation  drained  into 
the  lower  part  towards  the  point  of  junction 
and  outfall.  Accordingly,  and  without  the 
consent  or  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the 
commission,  on  Sunday  they  drove  a heading 
or  small  tunnel  under  the  mouth  of  the 
Regent-street  sewer,  and  at  a distance  from 
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the  bottom  of  several  feet.  The  consequence 
was,  that  on  Monday  forenoon,  the  tide  being 
in,  the  bottom  of  the  Regent-street  sewer 
gave  way,  under  the  pressure,  and  the  water 
rushing  in,  the  two  deceased  men  were 
drowned. 

The  contractors  for  the  works  are  Messrs. 
Flumphreys  and  Thirsk  ?— the  amount  of  the 
contract  was  nearly  8,000/.,  but  very  much 
more  than  this  has  been  spent, — and  for  what 
we  suppose  must  be  considered  only  a tem- 
porary measure^ 

At  high  water,  the  discharge  from  the  sewer 
will  be  stopped  by  gates  at  the  bottom  of  North- 
umberland-street, and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  manifesting  alarm  at 
the  probable  consequence  of  a severe  storm 
during  high  water,  when  there  would  be  no 
escape  from  the  flood. 


ST.  MARGARET’S  CHURCHYARD, 
WESTMINSTER. 

In  the  Report  on  Extramural  Sepulture,  page  8, 
Dr.  Reid  says,  “ that  the  state  of  the  burying- 
ground  around  St.  Margaret's  churchyard  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  air  supplied  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  also  to  the  whole  neighbourhood;”  that 
“ these  offensive  emanations  have  been  noticed  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  and  morning  and  that  even 
“ fresh  meat  is  frequently  tainted  ” by  the  delete- 
rious influence  of  gases  issuing  from  this  same 
churchyard.  I reiterate  these  facts  here,  in  order 
to  tell  you  as  a sequel  how  very  little  good  has 
followed  their  enunciation.  One  would  have  ima- 
gined that,  with  such  statements  as  these  before 
them,  no  parties,  however  much  interested,  could 
persist  in  keeping  up— yea,  in  enlarging  the  amount 
of  the  putrescent  and  hurtful  vapours  referred  to. 
Yet  so  it  is.  Graves  are  still  opened  in  this  corrupt 
and  overfull  ground.  Human  beings  are  still  in- 
terred,— not  in  good  fresh  soil, — not  in  native  dust, 
— bilt  amid  the  undecayed  debris  of  their  de- 
parted ancestors.  The  old  tenant  is  dispossessed 
by  the  new,  who  is  laid  down  amongst  his  bones 
and  the  broken  portions  of  his  coffin.  Lately, 
interments  have  again  become  more  frequent  here. 
I say  again,  because  last  year  did  have  a little  effect 
upon  the  numbers.  The  pestilence  spoke,  and  was 
obeyed.  Alas  ! that  it  should  only  have  had 
obedience  while  present  to  enforce  it.  Now,  three 
or  four  times  a week  do  the  inhabitants  around 
behold  the  sexton  on  the  look-out  for  another 
•resting-place,”  — searching-iron  in  hand,  he 
traverses  the  ground,  ever  and  anon  staying  to  try 
what  appears  to  be  a “ likely  place not  that  he 
expects  to  gain  a spot  quite  untenanted,  oh,  no — 
he  knows  full  well  that  every  inch  is  occupied  ; all 
he  endeavours  to  do  is  to  find  a place  where  the 
coffins  beneath  are  sufficiently  decayed  to  allow  of 
breaking  up.  If  his  borer  get  but  an  easy  passage, 
it  matters  little  whose  skeleton  it  may  pass  through. 
A spot  found,  there  ensues  a scene  to  “ human 
eyes  disgusting  ” — a scene  which  it  will  be  better  to 
leave  unnoticed  ; all  that  I would  further  observe 
about  it  being,  that  parties  have  been  seen  to  pick 
up  some  of  the  human  bones  thrown  up  by  the 
gravedigger,  and  take  them  off  I know  not  where — 
most  probably,  however,  to  the  shops  that  purchase 
such  like  commodities.  This  ground  must  be 
closed.  Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  pave  it 
level,  or  to  lay  it  out  in  a shrubbery,  may  well 
be  an  after  consideration  ; the  first  thing  is  to  get 
it  shut  up.  I must  say,  however,  that  I should 
very  much  like  to  see  it  adorned  with  small  trees 
and  shrubs  ; and  what  a far  better  effect  would  they 
give  the  abbey  than  the  nasty,  irregular,  uneven 
stones  that  are  now  scattered  at  various  heights 
upon  its  surface.  Le  Feu. 


SCULPTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Permit  me  to  make  a few  observations  on 
the  recent  remarks  in  your  paper  on  “The 
Neglect  of  Sculpture  in  England.”  As  a 
sculptor  I can  well  verifymost  of  the  statements, 
though  I cannot  quite  agree  with  the  writer 
that  sculpture  is  on  the  decline  in  England. 
Painters  have  of  late  loudly  complained  that 
testimonials  have  turned  from  the  canvas  to 
bronze  and  marble;  and  it  is  certain  that  of 
late  years  we  have  in  such  matters  received  our 
due  share  of  public  patronage.  Trade  pursuits 
are  not  the  only  hindrance  to  its  progress. 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen  who,  in  Italy  or 
abroad,  are  purchasers,  are  here  absorbed 
in  parliamentary  or  magistrate  duties,  or  field 
sports.  Our  Government,  again,  is  most 
fickle  and  contradictory,  and  either  very  pinch- 
ing or  very  profuse.  The  whole  of  the  ex- 
terior details  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  entrusted  to  a provincial  carver,  under 
whom  I well  remember  were  several  artists  of 
talent  and  education,  and  student  members  of 


the  Royal  Academy,  who  had  to  work  as  under  - 
strappers — ornament  men  placed  on  the  figure  s, 
and  sculptors  on  the  ornament,  producing  at 
first  the  most  inglorious  confusion.  The  first 
statues  and  shields  of  arms  and  supporters 
were  infamous ; the  pay  was  wretched.  Al- 
though in  the  case  of  the  Nelson  Column 
details  the  pay  was  as  bad,  Government  patron- 
age was  really  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  houses. 
The  designing  artist  of  all  the  sculptural  details 
of  Mr.  Railton’s  plan  was  put  to  one  side,  and 
the  several  items  of  detail  were  given  at  a nig- 
gardly price  to  four  or  six  artists  of  conflicting 
styles,  the  architect  having  no  power  over  his 
own  work.  Then  again  the  same  motley 
patronage  in  the  case  of  the  interior  decoration 
of  the  new  House  of  Lords,  where,  in  place  of 
there  being  a directing  head  in  the  case  of  the 
Magna  Charta  Barons,  artists  have  been  ap- 
pointed unacquainted  with  the  mediaeval  cha- 
racter and  costume,  so  necessary  to  produce  a 
proper  work,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  best 
versed  in  such  data.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Royal  Academy  has  not  placed  sculpture 
in  that  position  with  regard  to  space  which 
such  works  required ; and  there  has  been  a 
leaning  of  patronage  to  the  so-called  self- 
taught  artist, — sometimes  a man  of  the  woods 
on  some  nobleman’s  estate,  who  has  managed 
to  surprise  his  lord  and  his  neighbours  by 
some  grotesque  effort  in  clay,  stucco,  or  wood. 
Until  the  Government  is  more  honest  and 
liberal,  sculpture  must  fight  its  way  on  under 
every  difficulty.  R. 


ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
DOINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Drainage  Commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  have  received  an  estimate  for 
the  drainage  works  in  the  district  of  the  Quoile, 
in  the  county  of  Down;  the  amount  of  which 
is  19,000/. 

The  landed  proprietors  of  West  Carbery 
and  others  interested  in  the  promotion  of  a 
railway  to  the  Western  Harbours  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  met  lately  in  the  Court-house  at 
Bandon.  Mr.  Nixon,  C.E.  has  estimated  the 
cost  of  a line  from  Bandon  to  Crookhaven  at 
395,000/. : steps  are  being  taken  for  the  further- 
ance of  this  object. 

The  directors  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  purpose  erecting  an  extensive  hotel  in 
connection  with  their  terminus  at  Galway,  and 
designs  are,  we  understand,  in  preparation  for 
same  by  Mr.  Mulvany.  A segmental  iron 
roof  400  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  is  being 
constructed  at  the  Galway  terminus  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Dublin.  Deck  beam  principals, 
7 inches  wide  by  ^ inch  thick  (in  4 lengths), 
secured  to  cast  iron  shoes;  tie  bars,  inch 
section;  the  principals,  12  feet  6 inches  apart, 
equal  to  40  feet  wide,  of  ? inch  thick  rough 
plate  glass  to  be  continued  the  entire  length  of 
roof ; scrap  ties  G inches,  a lantern  running 
through  ; centre  link,  14i  inches  by  13  inches 
wide,  oval  shape,  into  which  the  diagonal  tie 
bars,  main  chord  tie  bars,  and  centre  strut  are 
secured ; the  roof  to  be  covered  with  corru- 
gated iron,  16  gauge.  The  cost  will  probably 
be  3,700/. 

The  Berehaven  Union  Workhouse,  which 
was  commenced  in  1848,  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion  : it  has  been  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Murphy,  of  Ban- 
try,  and  Mr.  J.  Downing,  of  Bereham.  It  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  : the  style  is  Italian. 
The  board:room  and  principal  offices  are  in 
the  front,  the  master’s  and  matron’s  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  building. 

A new  workhouse  is  proposed  to  be  erected 
at  Castlecomer  according  to  the  plans  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners’  architect,  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, and  tenders  have  been  invited. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Tarrant,  C.E.,  states  that 
the  stability  of  the  lattice  viaduct  at  the  Nore 
has  been  fully  tested  for  the  past  six  months, 
no  alteration  in  the  bearings,  or  unexpected 
increase  of  deflection  having  taken  place. 

On  the  19th  November,  considerable  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  the  town  of  Ballymoney 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  gas  into 
the  houses  and  streets.  The  work  was  effected 
by  Mr.  Archibald  Cameron,  the  contractor ; 
the  Earl  of  Antrim  (the  principal  landlord) 
having  given  great  encouragement.  The 
Messrs.  Campbell,  McNabb,  and  Clark,  of 
Greenock,  fitted  up  the  metal  work  for  the 
contractor. 


THE  WESLEYAN  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  WESTMINSTER.  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Architect. 
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THE  WESLEYAN  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

HORSEFERRY-ROAD,  WESTMINSTER. 

The  Wesleyan  Normal  College,  which  is 
situated  in  the  densely  populated  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Horseferry-road,  Westminster, 
forms  one  amongst  the  important  educational 
establishments  recently  erected  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  purpose  of  the  establishment  is 
twofold — the  training  of  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses  and  the  education  of  the  children 
residing  in  the  locality.  It  consists  of  princi- 
pal’s residence,  college  for  students,  school- 
rooms for  children,  and  residences  for  under- 
masters. The  buildings  cover  a space  of 
upwards  of  five  acres,  and  are  represented  by 
the  accompanying  engraving. 

The  Principal’s  Residence,  seen  on  the  left 
of  the  print,  fronts  the  Horseferry-road,  and, 
when  completed,  which  is  not  yet  the  case,  will 
contain  committee-room,  secretary’s  room,  and 
library,  ten  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  principal, 
rooms  for  porter,  &c.  The  front  is  built  of 
Sneaton  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
consists  of  three  gables,  divided  by  large  but- 
tresses, each  gable  having  an  oriel  window, 
with  tracery  and  embattled  parapet,  the  angles 
terminated  with  gargoyles,  for  discharge  of 
water  from  the  lead  flats.  In  the  centre  is  a 
large,  open  archway,  communicating  with  the 
college,  and  at  either  end  the  private  entrance 
to  house  and  committee-room. 

The  Normal  College,  for  the  accommodation 
of  100  students,  is  quadrangular  in  plan.  In 
the  front  is  a terrace,  8 feet  in  height,  ap- 
proached by  a broad  flight  of  steps.  The 
principal  entrance  is  central,  beneath  the  oriel 
window  of  tower,  and  communicates  with 
the  (second)  quadrangle  of  Practising 
Schools : the  approach  on  either  side  to 
the  interior  apartments  is  by  means  of 
a corridor,  communicating  on  the  left  with 
the  head  master’s  room,  the  three  class-rooms, 
the  lecture-hall,  the  male  students’  retiring- 
room,  and  the  gymnasium.  The  lecture-hall, 
seen  on  the  left  of  the  first  quadrangle,  is 
40  feet  by  30  feet,  and  finished  with  an  open 
timber-roof,  with  hammer-beams,  the  spandrils 
of  which  spring  from  carved  corbels.  On  the 
right  are  the  female  students’  retiring-room, 
mistress’s  room,  and  dining-hall,  50  feet  by 
22  feet,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  panelled  with 
moulded  ribs,and  foliated  bosses  at  the  intersec- 
tion. On  the  right, and  on  a level  with  the  quad- 
rangle, are  the  domestic  apartments,  with  an  en- 
trance adjoining  that  to  the  principal’s  residence. 


The  first  and  second  floors  are  appropriated  to 
the  male  students’  dormitories,  approached  by 
means  of  a stone  staircase  on  the  left.  The 
female  students’  dormitories  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  third  floor,  approached  by  a correspond- 
ing staircase  on  the  right.  These  dormitories 
have  a corridor  extending  the  whole  length  of 
each  floor  (140  feet),  with  apartments  on  either 
side.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a sepa- 
rate sleeping-room,  9 feet  by  7 feet,  and  7 feet 
high,  and  ample  provision  made  for  lavatories 
and  baths.  The  centre  tower  contains  a large, 
cistern  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  dormi- 
tories. The  invalid  apartments  are  on  the 
right,  and  the  servants’  and  housekeeper’s  bed- 
rooms over  the  dining-hall. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  elevation  is  the 
central  octagonal  tower  finished  with  battle- 
mented  parapet  and  oriel  window,  two  stories 
in  height,  in  the  lower  part,  over  the  doorway. 
On  either  side  of  the  tower  are  three  gables, 
with  windows  in  each  ; and  between  the  win- 
dows are  gargoyles  for  conveyance  of  water 
from  roofs.  The  lecture  and  dining  halls  form 
the  two  sides  of  quadrangle,  and  have  but- 
tresses to  each  principal  of  roof,  with  pointed 
traceried  windows  between  ; the  whole  finished 
with  embattled  parapet. 

The  Practising  Schools  are  situated  in  the 
inner  quadrangle,  approached  through  the 
centre  tower  of  college,  an  entrance  from 
Peter-street,  and  a lodge  entrance  in  Ailing- 
ton-street.  The  front  of  the  schools  is  towards 
the  south,  and  the  plan  consists  of  four 
spacious  rooms,  appropriated  to  infants  of  both 
sexes  and  senior  boys  ; the  dimensions  60  feet 
by  30  feet,  and  20  feet  high.  Each  school-room 
is  furnished  with  a gallery  and  suitable  furni- 
ture. There  are  eight  class  rooms  in  connection 
with  the  infant  and  junior  schools,  and  two  to 
each  of  the  other  schools,  with  a gallery  in 
each  room. 

The  two  Masters’  Houses  are  on  the  eastern 
side  of  quadrangle,  and  overlook  the  play- 
grounds, which  are  fitted  up  with  gymnastic 
poles,  &c.,  and  surrounded  by  cloisters  for 
exercise  in  wet  weather.  The  quadrangle 
which  faces  the  south  is  appropriated  to  the 
infant  and  industrial  playgrounds,  and  the 
open  space  towards  the  east  as  a playground 
for  senior  boys. 

The  south  elevation  of  the  schools  consists  of 
a projecting  centre  gable,  with  an  oriel  window, 
and  on  either  side  are  cloisters  communi- 
cating with  the  belfry  turrets  at  each  angle. 


The  whole  of  the  fronts,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  principal’s  residence,  are  of  ordinary 
stock-brick,  with  stone  dressings  : it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a better  description  of  brick 
was  not  used.  The  style  is  late  Perpendicular. 

The  Model  School  is  situated  beyond  the 
Practising  Schools,  towards  the  north-east 
(seen  in  the  engraving  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance) : the  dimensions  of  this  are  40  feet  by 
30  feet,  and  20  feet  high.  Underneath  the 
school,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  is  a 
covered  playroom,  7 feet  high,  with  open 
arches  leading  to  playground,  which  is  fitted 
up  for  gymnastic  exercises.  This  building 
being  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  design,  the 
style  adopted  is  Early  English,  with  porch  and 
lancet  windows. 

The  building  is  heated  with  hot  water,  and 
lighted  with  gas. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Curtis,  of  Strat- 
ford, and  the  design  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  Bath. 


IRON  KNOCKERS. 

The  two  additional  knockers  here  given  are, 
Fig.  5,  from  the  Rue  Jacob,  Paris  ; and  Fig,  6, 
from  the  Rue  d’Enfer. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES,  GAS,  &c. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Baptist 
chapel  was  laid  at  West-end,  Hammersmith, 
by  Mr.  S.  M.  Peto,  M.P.,  on  Friday  in  last 
week.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  2,100/.,  of 
which  1,000/.  is  already  promised, — 100/.  of  it 

by  Mr.  Peto. OnThursday  week,  Little  Har- 

rowden  church,  Northampton,  was  re-opened, 
with  the  addition  of  a new  aisle  on  the  north  side, 
a restored  chancel,  Caen  stone  reredos,  open 
seats,  vestry,  and  other  improvements.  The 
tower  arch  has  been  thrown  open,  and  a gal- 
lery removed  from  the  nave.  The  old  carved 
chancel  screen  has  been  stripped  of  its 
twenty  coats  of  paint  and  tar,  repaired,  and 
varnished.  The  church-yard  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  new  schools  have  been  added  to  the 
church.  The  whole  works  have  been  executed, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Law, 
architect,  by  Messrs.  Boddington  and  Warner, 

contractors. The  project  for  new  markets 

in  Durham  is  progressing  favourably. 

A valuable  vein  of  lead  ore  has  been 
found  in  a colliery  near  Durham. A 
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new  record  office  is  to  be  built  at  Aberdeen, 

at  an  estimated  cost  of  4,400/. Guiseley 

parish  church  has  been  repaired  and  partly  re- 
built. The  reading-desk  has  been  made  to 

turn  on  a pivot.' The  Liverpool  Times,  in 

allusion  to  a fear  expressed  by  Baron  Alderson, 
that  the  Courts  in  St.  George’s  Hall  would  not 
be  ready  for  several  years,  expresses  an  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  complet- 
ing them  for  the  next  spring  assizes.  The  only 
difficulty,  it  remarks,  is  with  respect  to  the 

approaches. The  exterior  of  »St.  Peter’s 

Church,  Liverpool,  has  been  repaired,  under 
direction  of  Mr.  Picton,  architect,  by  Mr. 

Sanders,  stonemason. The  small  church  of 

Thurloxton  has  been  altered,  by  taking  down 
the  screen  and  removing  the  singing  gallery 

back  into  the  tower. -A  correspondent  of 

the  Hereford  Times,  in  drawing  attention  to 
what  might  be  done  for  the  improvement  of 
that  city,  enumerates,  1st.  The  completion  of 
the  cathedral.  2nd.  The  formation  of  a cattle 
market.  3rd.  The  lighting  of  the  suburbs 
with  gas.  4th.  The  improvement  of  entrance 
from  Wales  at  Eign- square,  by  removal  of  two 
projecting  dwellings  at  Bowsey-lane.  5th.  The 
abolition  of  the  dangerous  turnpike-gate  at 
Wyebridge,  and  formation  of  a double 
gate  with  toll-house  in  the  angle  of  the 
Ross  and  Abergavenny  roads.  6th.  The 
restoration  of  those  abominable  old  alms- 
houses in  Widemarsh  - street  - without. 

The  new  church,  in  George- street,  Oxford, 
intended  as  a chapel  of  ease  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  was  consecrated  by  the 
bisbop  on  Saturday  last.  It  is  built  of 
Gibraltar  stone,  with  Painswick  stone  mullions 
and  facings,  and  consists  of  one  centre  and  two 
side  aisles,  with  a chancel  and  vestry  on  the 
east  side.  The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic,  with 
slated  roof,  and  nave  and  aisles  divided  by 
pillared  arches.  The  cost  is  stated  by  a cor- 
respondent at  2,500/.  although  we  find  it  re- 
marked in  an  Oxford  paper  that  the  estimated 
cost  is  stated  in  the  subscription-list  at 
4,450/.  The  building  was  erected  by  Mr. 
G.  Wyatt,  of  Oxford,  builder,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison,  architect.  The 
number  of  sittings,  free,  is  450.  All  the  seats 
are  low  and  open.  The  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel  are  laid  with  tiles,  and  within  the 
altar-rail  and  baptistery  with  Minton’s  en- 
caustic. Messrs.  Minton  presented  40/.  worth 
of  tile  to  adorn  the  walls.  The  west  wall  dis- 
plays the  Royal  Arms,  with  those  of  the  bishop 
and  the  vicar  on  either  side.  The  chancel 
fittings,  pulpit,  &c.  are  of  wainscot  carved. 
The  roof  is  of  stained  wood.  The  plastering 
of  the  walls  is  of  a reddish  colour,  warmth  of 
tint  being  given  by  a mixture  of  sands.  The 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Wailes, 
Warrington,  and  Hardman,  and  are  chiefly 
gifts.  Exteriorly  the  south  front  parallel  with 
the  street  is  surmounted  by  a pierced  orna- 
mental parapet  presented  by  the  architect. 

New  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  150 

boys,  150  girls,  and  120  infants  are  about  to 
be  erected  at  Hythe,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
J.  Messenger.  They  are  Tudor  in  style,  to  be 
built  of  the  local  stone,  the  gift  of  — Deedes, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  with  freestone  dressings.  They 
will  have  open  timber  roofs.  A new  church 
has  lately  been  consecrated  here.  It  is  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Sidney  Smith.  It  is  of  the 
early  decorated  period,  and  consists  of  nave, 
north  aisle,  chancel,  robing-room,  and  a 
double  bell-cot  over  the  western  gable.  It 

is  built  of  rag  with  Caen-stone  dressings. 

For  the  construction  of  a sewer  in  Sidney- 
street,  Cambridge,  44  yards  long,  12  inches 
diameter,  and  ID  feet  9 in.  deep,  tenders 
were  lodged  by  J oseph  Coulson,  who  proposed 
to  execute  the  sewer  at  10s.  6d.  per  yard 
lineal,  lateral  drains  at  3s.  6d.,  and  junctions 
(6  in.),  2s.  6d.  each;  by  John  Bennett,  sewer, 
9s.  9d.»  lateral  drains,  2s.  lOd. ; and  by  James 
Stevens,  sewer,  10s.  9d.,  lateral  drains,  4s.  3d. 
Bennett’s  tender  was  accepted. The  Lin- 

colnshire Times  states  that  in  consequence  of 
the  dearness  and  badness  of  the  gas  at  Lin- 
coln, there  are  great  complaints  amongst  the 
consumers,  who  wish  to  start  a new  company, 
and  that  one  large  firm  is  erecting  private 
works  with  the  assurance  of  having  far  supe- 
rior gas  for  less  than  3s.  a thousand  cubic 
feet.  The  mains  of  the  company,  it  is  said,  are 
too  small  to  supply  the  town  satisfactorily 

under  present  circumstances. Sir  Richard 

Simeon  has  offered  to  make  a free  gift  of  the 


shore  ground  necessary  for  the  new  pier  and 
baths  at  Ryde.  The  ground-rent  of  the  old 

pier  is  upwards  of  40/.  a-year.- The  Fare- 

ham  Gas  Company,  says  a Hampshire  contem- 
porary, have  not  found  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas,  to  which  they  were  reluctantly 
driven,  so  serious  an  affair  as  they  anticipated ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  extra  consumption 
of  their  light  commodity  has  enabled  them  to 
offer  considerable  additions  to  the  illumination 
of  the  town  without  any  extra  charge  at  all,  and 
for  this  purpose  fresh  mains  are  being  laid  in 
someofthethoroughfares.  Anenlargementofthe 
manufacturing  machinery  is  also  already  requi- 
site, and  is  about  to  be  made. The  gas  con- 

sumers of  Evesham  are  formally  intimating  to 
their  gas  company  that  11s.  a thousand  feet  (!) 
is  more  than  neighbouring  towns  are  paying, 
and  that  the  price  must  be  reduced  to  8s.  6d., 
otherwise  they  must  reliquish  the  use  of  gas  I 
altogether.  The  only  wonder  is,  perhaps,  that 
this  is  still  to  do,  or  rather,  that  they  have  not 
already  taken  their  own  enlightenment  into 

theirown hands. The  northern  staircase  and 

a portion  of  the  gallery  of  Stoke  Church,  Devon- 
port,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  Monday  in  week 
before  last. Mr.  Neeld,  M.P.  for  Chippen- 

ham, has  presented  to  his  constituents  a mar- 
ket house  and  public  hall,  erected  at  a cost  of 
12,000/. More  notes  on  gas:  our  provin- 

cial authorities  appear  to  be  busier  in  trimming 
their  lamps  these  dark  nights,  than  in  setting 
their  churches,  &c.  in  order:  doubtless,  they 
fear  that  in  the  dark  the  Pope  may  slip  in. 
We  earnestly  hope,  however,  that  his  Holiness 
will  not  now  be  allowed  to  steal  all  our  church 
decoration  from  us  as  he  did  before,  leaving 
little  else  than  mere  bare  walls  and  whitewash 
as  good  enough  for  Protestant  worship.  Seri- 
ously, we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  some 
now  again  indiscriminately  attempting  to  check 
the  endeavour,  of  late,  to  render  Protestant 
places  of  worship  worthy  of  the  name,  as  a 
reflex  and  exponent  of  the  honour  and  glory 
felt  to  be  due  to  Him  whose  palatial  dwellings 
they  ought,  even  outwardly,  and  to  the  best  of 
poor  human  ability  and  grandeur,  to  show 
themselves,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  to  be.  It  was 
a false  step,  as  well  as  a gross  absurdity,  to 
give  up  such  a reflex  of  the  honour  and  glory 
due  to  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords, 
whose  ” glory”  even  the  starry  firmament 
above  and  the  flowery  earth  beneath  display, 
in  outward  show,  to  mortal  eyes, — and  that  too 
for  no  real  reason  but  because  Popes  and 
Papists  had  the  reverence, ay,  and  the  good  taste 
too,  to  encourage  the  display  of  decorative 
art  in  ecclesiastic  architecture.  But  “ more 
notes  on  gas  ” is  a text  for  other  dis- 
course than  this.  Our  few  remaining  notes 
this  week  relate  to  gas  alone,  and  are  of  com- 
paratively minor  import. The  movement 

at  Leeds  for  the  establishment  of  corporation 
gas  works,  is  leading  to  a like  movement  at 
Sheffield,  where,  as  we  lately  said,  much  dis- 
content exists  as  to  present  supplies,  and  many 
firms  are  preparing  for  separate  gas  establish- 
ments. In  moving  for  a committee  which  has 
been  appointed  by  the  council,  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  applying  to  Parliament  for 
power  to  erect  corporation  gas  works,  Alderman 
Scholfield  stated  that  he  had  before  him  the 
returns  of  a private  establishment,  in  which, 
exclusive  of  original  cost  of  apparatus,  51,064 
feet  of  gas  cost  Is.  5d.  a thousand  feet,  deduct- 
ing from  which  the  value  of  the  coke,  the  net 
cost  left  was  lO.rd.  per  thousand.  The  quality 
of  the  gas  at  Sheffield  is  more  complained  of 
than  the  price,  which  is  stated  at  5s.  5d.  as  the 
highest  charge,  in  fact  the  main  charge,  and 
3s.  ll^d.  as  the  lowest,  though  as  to  this 
latter,  on  which  those  interested  mainly  dwelt, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  stipulate  for  a quantity 
sufficiently  large  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  a price 
which  might  have  been  pitched  at  any  figure, 
however  small,  as  the  extremely  low,  but  alto- 
gether nominal  minimum  of  the  actual  price. 
Thecharge  to  ordinary  consumers  is  theonlyfair 
criterion.  A Sheffield  contemporary,  in  allusion 
to  the  present  state  of  tilings,  says,  he  “ cannot 
at  present  understand  that  gas  can  be  produced 
at  a hundred  separate  establishments  cheaper 
than  at  one  central  manufactory,  possessing  all 
the  advantages  which  ample  resources  and  the 
best  of  engineering  talent  can  impart.”  Now, 
there  cannot,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  be 
a question  as  to  the  fact  that  one  such  central 
manufactory  can  produce  gas  for  a hundred 
establishments  cheaper  than  such  establish- 


ments can  do  themselves : but  do  they  supply 
it,  accordingly,  even  as  cheaply — not  to  say 
cheaper  ? The  very  fact  that  separate  esta- 
blishments do  make  their  own  gas,  and  that 
others  are  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  fol- 
low such  an  example,  notwithstanding  that 
one  central  company  can  produce  it  for  all  so 
much  more  cheaply,  and  could  sell  it  to  all  at 
least  as  cheaply  as  all  can  separately  produce 
it — but  don't, — is  what  so  many  justly  com- 
plain of,  the  more  so  that  it  has  been  so 
often  proved  by  compulsory  experience  on 
the  part  of  gas  companies,  that  when  they 
do,  the  result  is  that  it  invariably  increases 
their  own  dividends  and  enhances  their  own 
general  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Be  it  noted,  however,  that  we  have 
never  argued  for  any  one  straight-laced  system 
of  prices  to  be  made  exactly  to  fit  all  circum- 
stances : that  would  be  absurd  : we  have  only 
started  and  defended  the  broad  principle  that, 
in  general,  gas  was  far  too  dear,  and  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all,  manu- 
facturers no  less  than  consumers  and  would- 
be  consumers,  were  the  general  run  of  prices 
greatly  reduced.  And  we  have  not  only  de- 
fended this  principle,  but  established  the  truth 
of  it,  by  compelling  many  companies,  through 
the  force  of  an  induced  public  opinion,  to 
undergo  the  experiment  of  successive  and 
sweeping  reductions,  which,  to  their  own 
astonishment,  have  uniformly  proved  admit- 
tedly succcessful,  in  their  own  greatly-im- 
proved position  and  prospects.  These  experi- 
ments are  in  full  force  of  progress,  and  almost 
all  we  have  now  to  do  in  the  matter  is  to 
record  the  results,  as  we  are  ever  doing,  gener- 
ally in  the  words  of  the  directors  themselves, 
or  of  our  contemporaries  of  the  newspaper 

press. The  price  of  gas  in  Keswick,  says 

the  Carlisle  Journal,  “ is  to  be  reduced  from 
8s.  4d.  to  6s.  8d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
This  no  doubt  will  lead  to  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  gas,  and  we  trust  it  will  prove 

profitable  to  the  lessee.” The  movement 

for  cheap  and  good  gas  is  at  work  in  Worksop 
and  Radford,  where  the  price  is  6s.  8d.  and 
the  dividend  6 per  cent.  A contemporary 
thinks  the  latter  might  easily  be  augmented 
under  more  liberal  management  as  to  the 
former. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE  WITHIN  THE  LIMITS 
OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION 
OF  SEWERS. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  builders  within 
the  limits  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission 
of  Sewers  that,  by  a bye-law  confirmed  on  the 
6th  inst.,  it  is  ordained,  under  penalties  for 
omission, 

“ That  fourteen  days  at  least  before  beginning  to 
dig  or  lay  out  the  foundations  of  or  for  any  house  to 
be  built  after  the  confirmation  of  this  bye-law,  * * 
or  to  rebuild  any  house  built  or  to  be  built  within 
the  said  limits,  pulled  down  or  to  be  pulled  down 
to  or  below  the  floor  commonly  called  the  ground - 
floor,  the  master  builder,  or  other  person  employed 
to  build  or  rebuild  such  house  (or  if  there  be  no 
master  builder,  or  other  person  so  employed,  then 
the  person  for  whom  or  by  whose  order  such  build- 
ing or  rebuilding  is  to  be  executed),  shall  give  to 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  at  their 
principal  office,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  written  notice  thereof,  toge- 
ther with  a plan  or  sketch,  and  necessary  descrip- 
tion, showing  the  particulars  following,  that  is  to 
say, — the  level  or  intended  level  (as  the  case  may 
be)  of  the  cellars  or  lowest  floor,  the  fall,  material, 
form,  construction,  and  situation  of  the  drains  to 
be  built,  constructed,  or  used  for  the  drainage  of, 
or  in  connection  with,  such  house  or  its  appur- 
tenances ; and  also  the  outfall  or  outlet  of  every 
such  drain  ; and  the  size,  form,  situation,  and  con- 
struction of  the  privies,  water-closets,  and  cesspools 
to  be  built,  constructed,  or  used  for  the  drainage 
of,  or  in  connection  with,  such  house  ; and  no  such 
drain,  privy,  water-closet,  or  cesspool  shall  be  built, 
constructed,  or  used,  until  the  particulars  so  re- 
quired to  be  shown  have  been  approved  by  the  said 
commissioners,  unless  the  said  commissioners  do 
not  signify  their  approval,  disapproval,  or  other 
directions,  within  fourteen  days  after  the  receipt,  at 
the  said  office,  of  the  aforesaid  notice  and  particulars. 
And  it  is  hereby  further  ordained,  that  the  master 
builder,  or  other  person  employed  to  build  any 
house  in  progress  of  erection  within  the  limits  afore- 
said at  the  time  of  the  making  of  this  by-law  (or  if 
there  be  no  master  builder  or  other  person  so  em- 
ployed, then  the  person  for  whom  or  by  whose 
order  such  building  is  erected),  and  the  owner  of 
every  house  within  the  limits  aforesaid  (that  is  to 
say,  the  person  receiving,  or  who  would  be  entitled 
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to  receive,  the  rack-rent  of  such  house,  if  the  same 
were  let  at  a rack-rent),  the  building  whereof  shall 
have  been  completed,  but  which  shall  not  have  been 
inhabited  by  any  person  as  tenant  or  occupier 
thereof  beforetheconfirmation  of  this  bye-law,  shall, 
within  one  calendar  month  after  the  confirmation  of 
this  bye-law, give  to  theMetropolitan  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  at  their  said  principal  office,  written 
notice  thereof,  together  with  a plan,  sketch,  and 
necessary  description,  showing  ” same  particulars 
as  set  forth  for  houses  about  to  be  built. 

The  regulation  does  not  apply  to  houses 
within  the  city  of  London.  By  a second  bye- 
law, district-surveyors  are  required,  subject  to 
a penalty  not  exceeding  5/.  for  each  breach,  to 
“ transmit, on  Monday  in  each  week, to  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  so  that  the  same  may  be 
received  at  the  said  office  by  or  before  eight 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  that  day,  a return, 
in  the  form  hereunder  specified,  of  all  notices 
of  building  or  rebuilding  houses  and  buildings 
within  the  parts  and  places  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent,  respectively,  received  by  him  under 
the  last-mentioned  Act  of  Parliament,  during 
each  and  every  week  ending  Saturday,  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  noon  preceding  such  return.” 


LONDON  IN  TIMES  PAST. 

Considering  the  enormous,  and  in  many 
parts  demoralised,  population  of  London, 
it  is  marvellous  there  should  be  so  little 
personal  insecurity,  and  it  is  rather  a rare 
occurrence,  for  people  in  the  habit  of 
going  about  town,  to  meet  with  the  slight- 
est molestation,  by  day  or  night,  compara- 
tively speaking,  to  times  past,  as  the  fol- 
lowing instances  will  serve  to  show: — At  Ken- 
sington, on  Sunday  evenings,  a bell  used  to 
be  rung  at  intervals  to  muster  the  people  re- 
turning to  town,  and  as  soon  as  the  multitude 
had  assembled  sufficiently  strong  to  ensure 
mutual  protection,  it  set  off.  George  the 
Fourth  and  the  late  Duke  of  York,  when  very 
young  men,  were  stopped  one  night  in  a 
hackney  coach  and  robbed,  on  Hay-hill, 
Berkeley-square.  To  cross  Hounslow-heath 
or  Finchley-common,  now  both  enclosed,  after 
sunset,  was  a service  of  great  danger  : those 
who  ventured  were  always  well  armed,  and 
some  few  had  even  ball-proof  carriages.  In 
those  days  there  was  a house  on  Finchley- 
common  well  known  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  highwaymen.  Fortunately  these  oc- 
currences are  now  matters  of  history.  The 
standard  of  wealth  is  no  less  changed  than  the 
standard  of  safety.  Tavistock-street,  Covent- 
garden,  was  once  the  street  of  fashionable 
shops,  what  Bond-street  and  Regent-street  are 
now.  Within  memory,  the  principal  carriage 
approach  to  old  Drury-lane  Theatre,  the  last 
but  one  before  the  present,  was  through  that 
part  of  Drury-lane  which  is  now  a flagged 
foot  passage,  and  called  Drury-court,  just  op- 
posite the  new  church  in  the  Strand.  The 
ring  in  Hyde-park,  so  celebrated  in  old  novels 
and  plays,  and  so  often  the  scene  of  duels, 
was  a short  time  ago  still  to  be  traced  round  a 
clump  of  trees  near  the  foot  barracks : it  en- 
closed an  area  of  about  ninety  yards  in 
diameter,  and  about  forty-five  yards  wide : 
here  used  to  assemble  all  the  fashion  of  the 
day  now  diffused  round  the  whole  park,  and 
partially  in  the  Regent’s-park.  At  the  rate 
the  country  is  advancing  in  improvement  and 
wealth,  what  will  be  the  comparison  at  the 
end  of  the  next  half-century  ? — G.  I.  it. 


Auctioneers’  Fees. — In  an  Exchequer 
case  it  has  been  recently  ruled,  that  an 
auctioneer  cannot  charge  his  commission  on 
sales  effected  by  others,  although  his  autho- 
rity to  sell  be  still  unrevoked.  In  the  case  in 
question  the  auctioneer,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  had 
previously,  but  unsuccessfully,  tried  to  sell  the 
property  (a  house  and  land  at  Wimbledon)  at 
auction.  He  had  also  got  an  offer  for  private 
sale,  but  was  told  the  property  had  been 
already  sold  by  another  agent,  named  Mason, 
also  employed  by  the  plaintiff.  Witnesses  de- 
clared the  custom  to  be  in  favour  of  such  a 
charge,  but  could  cite  no  instance  of  its  being 
insisted  on.  Does  not  such  a decision  at  once 
enable  a seller  to  obtain  the  services  of  as 
many  selling-agents  as  he  likes  at  the  price 
of  one,  though  at  the  cost  of  all  ? 


Diggings,  Furness  Adbey. — Our  readers 
may  remember  that  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his  paper 
on  Furness  Abbey,  read  when  the  Archae- 
ological Association  went  there,  asserted  that 
the  Hospitium  (or  reception-room  for  strangers) 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Conventual  church, 
running  in  a southerly  direction.  On  that  oc- 
casion some  slight  excavations  had  been  made, 
which  proved,  by  laying  bare  a column,  that  a 
building  had  existed.  The  question,  on  the 
minds  of  many  who  were  then,  and  probably 
still  are,  opposed  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s  view  was, 
what  kind  of  a building  was  it  ? He  also 
maintained  that  the  windows  of  the  Hospitium 
did  not  overlook  the  cloisters,  but  were  placed 
on  the  opposite  or  western  side.  Also,  that 
the  building  was  usually  of  great  length.  In 
these  views,  Mr.  Sharpe  differs,  in  toto,  with 
the  opinion  of  all  the  historians  of  Furness 
Abbey,  who  generally  place  the  Hospitium  near 
the  Guest’s  Chapel.  A fortnight  ago  an  ex- 
ploring party  made  some  excavations  at  Fur- 
ness, and  established,  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  the  existence  of  a building,  of  great 
length,  laying  bare  several  of  its  columns. 
Three  of  the  columns  were  laid  bare,  and  were 
found  to  be  equidistant.  Mr.  S.  was  of 
opinion  that  the  building  would  be  found  to 
extend  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  repre- 
senting fifteen  columns,  equidistant,  and  on 
excavating  at  that  extreme  distance  an  oc- 
tagonal column  was  found  with  feathered 
masonry  on  each  side. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 
— On  the  11th  inst.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  V.P.,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Pratt  exhibited  several  interest- 
ing antiquities,  amongst  them  a picture  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  massacre  of  the  11,000 
virgins  near  the  city  of  Cologne.  Such  a 
picture,  taken  from  a Spanish  galleon,  is 
described  by  Howell,  and  he  says  it  was  ex- 
hibited at  Westminster  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
From  this  description  Mr.  Planche  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  picture  then  exhibited 
was  the  very  one  now  produced.  A commu- 
nication was  received  from  Mr.  E.  Sharpe, 
describing  some  excavations  undertaken  on 
the  site  of  the  Hospitium  at  Furness  Abbey, 
during  the  last  month,  which  is  noticed 
above.  The  rubbish  accumulated  on  the 
floor,  appeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  building 
undisturbed,  and  is  of  a depth  of  from  5 to  G 
feet : a considerable  quantity  of  burnt  wood 
upon  the  floor  appears  to  indicate  the  firing  of 
the  building  before  it  fell.  A full  account  of 
these  discoveries,  with  additional  information 
respecting  this  ruin,  obtained  from  documents 
now  in  France,  will  appear  in  the  next  number 
of  the  society’s  journal.  Mr.  II.  S.  Cuming 
read  a paper  upon  the  history  of  the  drill  and 
drill-bow. 

Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land.— The  second  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms  on  Thursday 
evening  last  week.  The  Very  Rev.  Edward  B. 
Ramsay  read  a paper  “ On  the  Method  by 
which  the  Members  generally  may  practically 
follow  out  the  Architectural  purposes  of  the 
Institute.”  Mr.  David  Cousin  next  read 
a paper,  entitled  “ What  will  it  cost  ? ” show- 
ing the  evil  effects  resulting  from  the  pro- 
minent and  almost  exclusive  consideration 
often  given  to  the  element  of  cost  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  to  the  sacrifice  of  elegance 
and  beauty  in  the  design. 

Proposed  Alteration  of  the  “Lon- 
don Mechanics’  Institution.” — I was 
glad  to  see  an  announcement  in  your  journal 
of  a proposal  for  forming  the  now  London 
Mechanics’  Institution  into  a college  ; partly 
because  it  has  long  been  in  my  mind  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  desirability 
of  the  formation  of  a people’s  college,  and  this 
seems  to  be  a favourable  opening ; and  partly 
because  I think  it  will  be  the  means  of  making 
that  institution  more  really  and  permanently 
useful  than  it  is  at  present.  The  object  of  my 
addressing  you  is  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal  upon  the  present  members,  and  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  thing  before  the  public, 
as  probably  that  will  be  one  of  the  best  means 
of  promoting  its  success.  The  present  insti- 
tution is  in  many  respects  a misnomer,  for 
there  are  but  few  ordinary  mechanics  who  can 
afford  the  expense  of  its  high  subscription  and 
the  extra  charges  for  the  classes.  Besides,  the 


kind  of  information  which  is,  I think,  most 
needed  by  mechanics  and  others  of  the  same 
class,  is  not  that  which  partakes  of  tne  super- 
ficial and  general,  but  that  which  assimilates 
more  nearly  to  an  educational  drilling;  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  object  of  this  proposal  so  to 
alter  the  present  institution  as  to  divest  it  of 
its  general  character,  and  to  give  it  this  educa- 
tional aspect,  and  by  this  means  fill  up  the 
chasm  which  now  exists  between  our  ordinary 
day-schools  and  those  seats  of  learning  usually 
called  colleges,  now  confined  to  those  who  are 
able  to  devote  their  days  to  study,  while  the 
formation  of  this  Birkbeck,  or  People’s,  or 
Mechanics’  College,  call  it  what  you  please, 
would  give  those  whose  days  are  occupied  by 
business  the  opportunity  of  getting,  what 
Charles  Knight  calls  somewhere  “special 
education,”  viz.,  a sort  of  college  course. 

Mechanic. 

Wide  Estimating. — Half-a-dozen  corre- 
spondents have  sent  us  the  list  of  tenders  for 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  “ Artichoke  ” 
wine  vaults,  Clare-market  (Mr.  Tatlock,  archi- 
tect), but  publication  seeming  to  have  no  good 
effect,  we  do  not  print  it.  There  were  twenty 
competitors,  and  the  quantities  were  supplied 
to  all.  The  highest  was  1,010/.  15s.  lid.,  and 
then  they  went  down  in  regular  progression 
to  528/. ! Mr.  Treherne’s  was  accepted  at 
617/. 

Old-street  Extension,  and  New 
Oxford-street  Junctions. — The  neces- 
sity of  this  line  of  communication  from  Shore- 
ditch to  the  western  districts  of  the  metropolis 
has  long  been  felt,  and  is  becoming  daily  more 
apparent.  No  other  proposed  new  line  of 
street  possesses  greater  facilities  for  construc- 
tion : it  is  already  formed  up  to  Goswell-street, 
where  the  screen  wall  of  the  Charter-house 
grounds  cuts  it  short.  It  would  then  pass 
through  St.  John’s-square,  and  cut  Victoria- 
street  at  right  angles,  thence  by  King’s- row 
to  New  Oxford-street.  The  character  of  the 
property  through  which  it  would  pass  is  of 
the  most  inferior  description,  and  the  length 
of  new-street  would  only  be  about  five  fur- 
longs. It  would  greatly  relieve  the  City- 
streets,  now  wholly  insufficient  for  the  traffic, 
and,  if  continued  the  full  width  of  Old-street, 
would  form  a noble  line  from  the  west  and 
south-west  districts  to  Shoreditch,  Hackney, 
and  the  Eastern  Counties  Terminus. — Arciii- 
tectus. 

State  of  Clerkenwell  Courts  and 
Alleys. — I would  invite  public  attention  to 
the  condition  of  Bell-alley,  Rose-alley,  Frying- 
pan-alley,  Lamb-court,  Cock-court,  and  Broad- 
yard,  Turnmill-street.  To  most  of  these  courts 
there  is  but  one  entrance,  this  is  under  3 feet 
wide,*  in  fact,  two  persons  can  scarcely  pass  ; 
the  houses  are  three  stories,  about  30  feet  high, 
let  in  different  tenements  : men,  women,  and 
donkeys  find  a shelter  together,  and  a scene  of 
squalid  misery  and  moral  degradation,  that 
would  vie  with  old  Paris,  or  the  closes  of  Glas- 
gow, presents  itself  to  the  philanthropist, — a 
scene  that  would  shame  this  boasted  centre  of 
civilization,  and  be  a scandal  to  the  nineteenth 
century. — S. 

Wrought-iron  Beam-plates. — In  our 
last  number  we  copied  from  the  Gateshead 
Observer  a notice  of  beam-plates  manufactured 
at  the  Derwent  Ironworks  for  Messrs.  Tod  and 
Macgregor,  of  Glasgow.  We  have  seen  these 
extraordinary  specimens  of  labour.  At  the 
station  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Rail- 
way there  lay  four  beams  of  malleable  iron, 
oval  shaped  and  closely  wrought,  measuring 
17  feet  6 inches  in  length,  4 feet  8 inches  in 
extreme  breadth,  and  1^-  inch  in  thickness. 
The  weight  of  each  is  about  25  cwt.  And  all 
this  comes  from  the  hand,  or  “rolling,” — 
not  by  fusion  or  casting. — Daily  Mail.  [The 
paper  referred  to  states,  as  to  the  clipping  of 
this  beam  into  shape,  that  with  a simple  pair 
of  scissors  the  required  figure  is  cut  out  of  the 
sheet  of  iron  with  as  much  ease  and  nonchalance 
as  a thrifty  housewife,  after  she  has  read  the 
Observer,  clips  it  into  a “ pattern.”] 

The  Royal  Exchange,  London. — The 
principal  merchants  and  brokers  of  London  are 
moving  to  have  the  area  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
covered  in  with  glass,  so  as  to  afford  shelter 
to  the  merchants  when  on  ’Change.  We  urged 
the  necessity  of  this  long  ago. 

* The  Buildings  Aet  provides  that  every  alley  shall  fcc 
20  feet  wide,  or  as  wide  as  the  houses  may  be  high,  and 
have  two  distinct  entrances. 
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The  Iron  Trade. — The  “ means  devised 
and  adopted  to  prevent  the  further  continu- 
ance of  the  pernicious  scrip  system  in  Scot- 
land ” must  have  been  pretty  stringent,  as  they 
already  begin  to  operate  in  the  tumbling  down 
of  extensive  businesses  hitherto  kept  afloat 
on  bladders  of  “ scrip.”  Scottish  pigs,  too, 
appear  to  be  already  assuming  a somewhat 
more  buoyant  state  in  the  midst  of  the 
scrubbing  through  which  they  are  being 
stripped  of  their  “ pernicious  ” scurf.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  the  English 
or  Welsh  obesity  of  over-production  be  much 
less  pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  trade  than 
the  mere  flatulency  complained  of  in  Scotland. 
The  Welsh  are  still  engaged  in  starting  new 
works,  and  some  of  them  call  this  a “ cheering 
upward  move.”  True,  one  of  thsee  prophets, 
Merlin,  to  wit,  is  boasting  of  a large  foreign  con- 
tract for  rails,  but  old  works,  one  would  think, 
could  swallow  up  two  or  three  such  contracts, 
at  least,  and  be  none  the  worse,  in  appetite  for 
more.  Besides,  the  export  returns  of  last 
month  show  a decided  falling-off  even  from 
those  of  the  same  time  last  year ; and,  more- 
over, it  is  reported  that  the  iron  trade  in  France 
is  greatly  on  the  increase.  It  may  interest  our 
own  particular  class  of  readers  more,  however, 
to  know,  in  the  meantime,  that  “ iron  of 
different  makes  is  being  continually  sold, 
through  commission  agents  and  by  other 
indirect  channels,  upon  terms  that  would  not 
be  entertained  if  offered  directly  at  the  works.” 
Railway  Jottings.— Out  of  about  300 
notices  in  the  Gazette,  for  applications  to  Par 
liament  for  proposed  railway,  water,  gas,  ant 
other  schemes  requiring  its  sanction,  plan; 
were  deposited  for  only  104.  The  greate 
number,  however,  require  no  plans.  The  firs 
deposit  was  for  the  “ Melton  and  Driffielc 
Junction  Railway,”  and  the  last,  within  tei 
minutes  of  the  doors  being  closed,  was  for  the 

“ Buckhurst  Railway.” The  first  sod  of  tin 

Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  line  has  been  laid 

At  the  Bradford  County  Court,  the  Cour 

have  supported  the  Midland  Railway  Com. 
pany  in  their  refusal  to  carry  coals  for  a coa 
owner  who  had  refused  to  pay  a demurrage 
agreed  on  for  allowing  his  coal  to  stand  foi"c 
certain  time  in  the  company’s  waggons,  anc 
decided  that,  the  latter  had  alien  on  the  coal  ir 
their  possession  on  that  account.  Theactionwas 
brought  by  the  coal  owner  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  carry  his  coal  at  the  proper  carriagt 
price.  In  reference  to  late  experiments,  with 
iron  permanent  ways,  the  Standard  says,  “ The 
effect  of  the  solid  road,  as  compared  with  a 
yielding  road,  is  to  increase  the  effective  trac- 
tive power,  and  increase  the  steadiness  of  the 
engine  and  train,  and  by  that  means  to  cause 
a reduction  both  in  the  cost  of  locomotive 
power  and  repairs  of  engines  and  carriages. 
The  evil  of  the  stone-block  system  is  "not 
rigidity,  but  the  looseness  of  the  chairs  upon 
them,  which  produces  unevenness,  and  causes 
each  wheel  of  the  engine,  tender,  and  carriages 
to  have  the  effect  of  a blow  upon  the  ends^ of 
the  rails.  I his  defect  cannot  take  place  when 
the  block  and  sleeper  are  cast  in  one,  or  when 
the  sleeper,  chair,  and  rail  are  combined  in  one. 
Offers  have  been  made  by  eminent  contractors 
to  maintain  the  iron  road  at  a much  reduced 
amount,  as  compared  with  the  wooden  road  ; 
so  much  so,  as  to  include  the  renewal , as  well 
as  the  maintenance,  in  the  sum  now  paid  for 
maintenance  alone.” 

Fall  ok  a Portion  of  King’s-cross 
Iunnel.— On  Monday  last,  in  making  ready 
the  cdl  in  course  of  tunnelling  towards  the 
permanent  station  of  the  Great  Northern  line, 
at  king’s- cross,  where  the  old  Small-pox 
Hospital  has  been  demolished,  to  make  way  for 
the  permanent  station,  a large  mass  of  dry', 
clayey  earth  gave  way,  and  killed  one  of  the 
miners,  besides  slightly  injuring  several  others. 

Monument  to  Titian.— The  ex-limperor 
ot  Austria,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Venice, 
ordered  the  construction  of  a monument  to 
J titan.  He  left  the  Academy  of  Venice  the 
choice  o form  and  site.  The  Academy 
confided  the  monument  to  one  of  its  members, 
M.  Zandomeni,  professor  of  sculpture.  This 
gentleman’s  design  is  on  rather  a colossal 
scale.  It  comprises  a large  statue  of  Titian 
between  two  allegorical  figures.  The  menu, 
ment  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
o bran,  near  that  of  Canova.  It  will  be 
inaugurated,  in  about  a year’s  time,  with  great 
pomp. — Lender.  ° 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
report  read  at  the  annual  General  Meeting,  on 
the  17th  inst.,  urged  the  necessity  of  organisa- 
tion amongst  the  great  body  of  the  civil  engi- 
neers generally,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of 
professional  advancement  as  for  protection  of 
their  interests, — their  rights  and  privileges, — 
which  had  of  late  been  invaded  by  persons  not 
regularly  brought  up  to  the  profession.  It 
was  shown,  that  as  this  institution  was  the 
most  natural,  so  it  was  the  only  ready  means, 
by  which  this  desirable  end  could  be  properly 
and  effectively  carried  out,  and  how  absolutely 
essential  it  was  that  it  should  receive  the 
cordial  support  of  every  civil  engineer  who 
had  the  honour  and  credit,  both  of  himself  and 
of  his  calling,  sincerely  at  heart.  The  same 
necessities  which  had,  many  years  ago,  called 
this  institution,  the  first  of  its  kind,  into  exist- 
ence, had  lately  induced  the  establishment  of 
similar  societies  in  several  chief  towns  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  spirit  had  even  extended 
to  foreign  countries,  where  the  evils  of  the 
centralization  system,  and  of  the  interference 
of  Government  Boards,  had  been  severely  felt : 
all  these  societies  had  taken  this,  the  parent 
society,  as  a model  in  nearly  every  particular. 
The  number  of  members  now  amounts  to  681, 
of  all  classes. 

Hilton’s  Crucifixion,  Liverpool. — A 
correpondent  informs  us  that  Hilton’s  “ Cruci- 
fixion,” in  the  Town-hall,  Liverpool,  is  so 
placed  that  it  is  suffering  greatly  from  the  sun 
and  other  causes,  and  will  ultimately  be  de- 
stroyed if  left  there.  The  town-council  should 
see  to  this  : it  is  a fine  work,  and  should  be 
carefully  preserved.  Additional  interest  will 
attach  to  it  when  the  large  engraving  from  it, 
which  is  now  being  executed  for  the  Art-Union 
of  London,  at  a great  cost,  to  distribute  as 
prizes,  is  completed. 

The  Edinburgh  Slaughter-Houses 
have  been  commenced.  They  are  to  be  erected 
from  the  designs  of  the  city  architect,  and  the 
town  council  have  agreed,  by  nineteen  to 
twelve,  to  allow  him  2^  per  cent,  commission 
on  the  amount  of  estimate,  in  addition  to  his 
ordinary  salary, — the  undertaking  being  con- 
sidered not  specially  town’s  work,  but  a specu 
lation  between  the  city  and  the  fleshers. 

Extent  of  London. — An  American,  who 
says  our  metropolis  has  filled  him  with  amaze- 
ment, asks  us  how  many  houses  it  contains,  and 
how  many  miles  of  streets.  It  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  London  has  300,000 
houses,  which  cover  an  area  eighteen  miles  long 
and  seven  miles  wide.  Between  the  1st  of 
January,  1839,  and  June,  1850,  6l,05S  new 
houses  were  built,  forming  1,652  new  streets. 

Statues  to  Naval  Captains. — A cor- 
respondent asks  what  has  become  of  the  grant 
of  money  obtained  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  for 
the  erection  of  statues  to  Collingwood  and 
Hardy.  Want  of  a site  was  understood  to  be 
a difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  appropriation  of 
it,  but  surely  Trafalgar-square  is  not  yet  all 
used  up. 

Drainage  and  Watf.r  Supply  of 
Tottenham. — The  Local  Board  of  Health 
have  allowed  the  report  of  their  surveyor,  Mr. 
J.  Pilbrow,  C.E.,  to  be  published,  in  order  to 
correct  what  is  conceived  to  be  misapprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  as  to  the 
cost,  &c.,  of  the  projected  works.  In  this 
report  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  the  whole 
of  the  three  compulsory  rates  required  from 
those  who  both  own  and  occupy  property, 
would  be  10id.  in  the  pound,  from  those  who 
occupy  and  not  own,  9d.,  and  from  those  who 
own  and  not  occupy,  Ijd.  The  drainage  rates, 
it  is  added,  would  decrease  every  year  for  the 
thirty  years,  and  then  cease  altogether,  except 
a very  small  fraction  for  repairs,  &c.  The 
rates  in  question,  we  need  scarcely  add,  are 
those  for  both  drainage  and  water  supply  to 
the  whole  district.  The  annual  charges  for 
the  water  itself  are  estimated  at  from  5s.  to 
40s.,  according  to  the  class  of  dwelling  to  be 
supplied. 

Dinner  to  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon.— 
The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  entertained  this 
artist  at  dinner  on  Friday  week.  Professor  Wil- 
son in  the  chair. 

Water-Closets. — Could  not  some  of  our 
manufacturers  of  water-closets  produce  a cheap 
substitute  for  the  present  sort  of  closets,  with 
expensive  cisterns  at  top,  by  making  use  of 
a hand-engine,  similar  to  the  beer-engine,  to 
draw  the  water  from  the  bottom.— W.  L.  I 


The  Royal  Academy. — At  the  eighty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  silver  medal  for 
the  best  drawings  of  the  River  Front  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Henry  Cumings,  and  the  silver  medal  for  the 
next  best  to  Mr.  John  Robinson.  The  presi- 
dent made  no  set  address.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  architecture  will  fare  better  at  the 
Academy  this  year  than  last,  as  there  are  two 
architects  in  the  new  council  list,  viz.,  Mr. 
Barry  and  Mr.  Hardwick.  The  announcement 
of  Mr.  Jones’s  resignation,  which  we  were  the 
first  to  make  (though  denied  by  some  of  our 
correspondents),  was  perfectly  correct.  We 
believe  we  shall  be  found  equally  correct  when 
we  say  that  there  will  be  several  important 
changes  attempted  in  the  management  of  the 
Academy  before  long. 

Lambetii  National  Schools.  — On 
Wednesday,  in  last  week,  the  first  stone  of 
Holy  Trinity  National  Schools,  Carlisle-streer, 
Lambeth,  was  laid  by  the  rector  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Lambeth.  The  site  was  given  by  the  Primate. 
The  schools  are  intended  for  200  boys, 
200  girls,  and  100  infants. 

Jasper  Bridge. — A bridge  for  railway 
purposes  is  about  to  be  constructed  over  the 
river  at  Sherbrooke,  Canada,  to  consist  entirely 
of  jasper,  of  which  unbounded  masses  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  railway  company  to  prepare  a block  of 
jasper  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Incrustation  of  Steam-boilers. — A 
patent  has  been  granted  to  a physician,  prac- 
tising in  the  metropolis,  for  a method  of 
galvanically  preventing  the  incrustation  of 
steam-boilers  by  earthy  matters,  which  appears 
to  be  still  regarded  as  a desideratum,  notwith- 
standing the  various  hopeful  inventions  already 
patented  or  otherwise  published. 

Picture  Sales,  Liverpool.— It  is  stated 
that  the  sales  of  pictures  this  year,  at  the 
Liverpool  Academy  Exhibition,  have  produced 
nearly  2,000/. 

Conway  and  Britannia  Bridges. — 
On  Thursday,  12th  inst.,  the  second  lecture 
on  this  subject  was  given  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
C.E.,  at  the  Literary  Institution,  Islington. 
A general  description  of  the  Britannia  Bridge 
was  afforded  by  a model  about  11  feet  long, 
portions  of  it  being  removed  as  required  to 
exhibit  its  construction.  Models  of  the  8 pon- 
toons and  apparatus  for  floating  the  tubes 
were  prepared,  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  opera- 
tion. 

Ipswich  Grammar  School  Competi- 
tion.— We  are  informed  that  about  fifty  de- 
signs were  sent  in  for  this  building,  and  the 
committee,  after  several  very  long  sittings, 
have  selected  that  of  Mr.  II.  Woolnough, 
of  Ipswich,  architect. 

St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Hampstead. — The 
restorations  and  renovations  of  this  chapel, 
under  Mr.  Wardell,  are  almost  completed  ; 
and  last  week  a statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
was  elevated  to  its  niche  over  the  portico.  The 
figure  is  executed  in  Caen  stone,  by  Swales 
and  Boulton,  and  is  six  feet  in  height.  Our 
informant  states  that  it  is  extremely  creditable 
to  the  executants. 

Peel  Monument  in  Leeds. — It  has  been 
determined  to  erect  a bronze  statue — 8 feet 
6 inches  high,  with  a suitable  pedestal  of 
Aberdeen  marble.  The  statue  is  to  be  executed 
by  Mr.  W.  Behnes,  sculptor  in  ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  The  price  of  the  work  has  been  fixed 
at  1,500  guineas. 

House-building  in  the  Barra  King- 
dom.— The  houses  are  built  of  a stiff  clay, 
worked  up  by  being  trampled  in  water  until  it 
is  in  a fit  state  for  use.  It  is  then  put  between 
two  planks,  separated,  to  form  the  thickness  of 
the  wall : having  trodden  down  a layer,  about 
eighteen  inches  thick,  it  is  left  to  dry,  sup- 
ported by  the  planks,  for  some  few  days,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  soon  rendering  it  nearly  of  the 
hardness  of  brick  : the  planks  are  then  shifted 
up,  supported  beneath,  and  a fresh  layer  of 
clay  is  again  trampled  down,  and  this  is  re- 
peated till  the  desired  elevation  of  the  walls 
is  attained.  A house  of  40  feet  long,  and 
20  broad,  divided  into  three  rooms,  and  a 
dressing  closet,  was  completed  in  less  than 
three  weeks,  so  far  as  the  walls  and  roof  were 
concerned : as  for  window  frames  and  doors, 
there  were  none. — Seven  Years’  Service  on  the 
Slave  Coast, 
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Buildings  and  monuments, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL  ; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
of  some  of  the  Architectural  Works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  GEO.  GODWIN.  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

" The  bold  and  effective  woodcuts  which  have  now  appeared  for 
some  yenrs  past  in  thewcekly  sheets  of  our  excellent  contemporary 
The.  Builder , must  he  familiar  to  all  who  arc  the  least  interested  in 
architecture,  if  it  were  only  from  the  show  they  make  among  their 
fellows  of  the  'illustrated'  press  in  the  windows  of  the  news- 
venders.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  be  very  acceptable  to  such  ns  set  a 
higher  value  upon  these  prints  than  the  ephemeral  pleasure  they 
give  on  their  first  nppearance,  to  have  smooth  and  well-printed  im- 
pressions at  a very  moderate  price.  In  the  republication  now  be- 
fore us,  with  the  advantages  of  glossy  ink  and  tinted  paper,  they 
assume  a beauty  which  some  persons  will  be  scarcely  prepared  to 
expect,  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  good 
printing  to  wood  engravings. Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“ This  cheap  and  handsome  re-issue  of  the  principal  cuts  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Builder  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  addition  to  illustrated  literature.  We  know  that  work  is 
read  and  purchased  by  many  who  have  no  connection  with 
building;  there  are.  however,  a class  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
valii"  or  curiosity  of  its  many  engravings,  and  such  persons  will, 
no  doubt,  nyail  themselves  of  this  handsome  re-issue  of  them, 
printed  on  finer  paper,  and  with  greater  care,  and  accompanied 
with  a proper  amount  of  descriptive  letter-press  "—Art  Journal. 

“ A publication  of  much  merit  and  interest.  The  articles  are  able 
and  sensible,  the  engravings  excellent”—  The  Literary  Gazette. 

' he  idea  of  republishing  in  a separate  and  handsome  form 
some  of  the  best  architectural  subjects  that  have  been  given  in  The 
Builder  was  a good  one.  Resides  being  thus  brought  together 
within  a comparatively  small  and  convenient  compass,  separated 
from  miscellaneous  matter  of  only  technical  or  temporary  in- 
terest,—the  woodcuts  are  so  greatly  improved  in  appearance  that 
they  scarcely  seem  to  be  from  the  same  blocks  as  before.  The  same 
illustrations,  or  the  same  number  of  them,  could  not  have  been 
brought  outat  the  same  price  had  not  the  blocks  been  already  ex- 
ecuted, and  had  they  not  served  their  purpose  in  a periodical 
having  an  assured  sale.”—  The  Athenannn. 

“ Unparalleled  in  the  artistic  world  for  cheapness  as  well  ns  for 
utility  and  beauty  of  effect”  “ It  is  among  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  ever  published  "'—The  Observer. 

“ This  ought  to  be  supported  by  public  pntrona-rc,  for  it  certainly 
affords,  at  a very  moderate  price,  a greiter  quantity  and  variety  of 
entertainment  to  the  eye  ns  well  ns  to  the  mind  than  has  liitlmrto 
been  afforded  by  any  popular  architectural  publication.  It  appears 
to  us  a judicious  plan,  illustrating  new  buildings,  together  with 
of  older  date .”—  The  Globe. 
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more  effectively  treated.”— Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 

See  also  the  Civil  Engineers'  Journal,  the  Morning  TJerdtd, 
Morning  Advertiser , Bristol  Journal , Bristol  Mirror,  &c.  &c  &c. 
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of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
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\ TREATISE  on  COPYRIGHTS  DESIGN 

L3L  in  ART  and  MANUFACTURES;  with  an  Addenda  con- 
taining the  Designs  Act  of  1850,  and  the  Cases  to  the  present  time. 
Bv  T.  TU  RNER,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  B.irrister-at-Law. 
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COUNSEL  to  INVENTORS  of  IMPROVE- 
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1 BURNING  and  MECHANICAL  Mani- 

pulation. 

By  the  late  CHARLES  HOLTZAPFFEL,  A.I.C.E.,  &c. 

Just  published.  Y’ol.  III. 

ABRASIVE  and  MISCELLANEOUS  PRO- 
CESSES, which  cannot  be  accomplished  with  cutting  tools.  Com- 
prising apparatus,  materials,  and  proce-'scs.  fir  griuding  and 
polbhing,  commonly  employed  in  the  mechanical  nud  useful  arts 
—Griuding  and  sharpening  cutting  tools— The  liguratiou  of  mate- 
rials by  abrasion— Lapidary  work— Gem  and  glass  engraving— 
Varnishing  and  lacquering,  he.,  with  Copious  Index  of  Vols.1.,  II., 
and  III.,  8vo.  cloth,  price  15s. 
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and  Preparation.  Price  15* 
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ACTION,  and  APPLICATION  of  CUTTING  TOOLS.  PrieciOs. 

Published  by  HOLTZAPFFEL  and  CO  , Engine,  Lathe,  and 
’ool  Manufacturers,  M.  Charing-cross,  and  127,  Long-acre,  Loudon, 
and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
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Actuary.— PETER  IIARDYr.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
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MR.  THOMAS  TATE'S  NEW  WORKS. 

On  Tuesday,  December  24,  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume, 
12mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

The  elements  of  mechanism. 

By  THOMAS  TATE, 

Of  Kncller  Training  College,  Twickenham  ; late  Mathematical 
Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National  Society's 
Training  College,  Battersea  ; Author  of  “ Exercises  on  Mechanics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,”  &c. 

Bv  the  same  Author,  in  the  press. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANICAL  PHI- 

l.OSOPHY  applied  to  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  12mo. 
YVoodcut-. 

ON  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS.  Just 

published.  In  8vo.  price  5s.  Gd.  cloth. 

“ This  may  be  briefly  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  scientific 
treatise  on  a subject  of  great  practical  importance.”— Lady's  and 
Gentleman's  Diary. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

THE  ART-JOURNAL:  Monthly  Journal 

of  the  Arts.  Price  Half-a-Crown  Monthly.  With  the  First 
of  Jauuarv,  1851.  will  be  commenced  a new  volume  of  THE  ART- 
JOURNAL,  with  such  improvements  as  have  been  suggested  by 
experience,  the  advanced  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  that  aug- 
mented power  which  results  from  increased  prosperity.  The  cir- 
culation of  this  Journal,  during  the  past  year,  has  approached 
18.000  monthly  : its  conductors  are  consequently  enabled  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  accomplished  writers  and  eminent  engravers, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  all  tbe  advantages  which  industry  and 
capital  may  place  at  their  command. 

The  Engravings  from  pictures  by  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  com- 
posing the  YERNON  GALLERY’,  will  be  continued.  Among  the 
works  on  Sculpture  will  be  several  after  the  most  eminent  masters 
of  Germany;  aud  His  Grace  the  Duk»  of  Devonshire  has  been 
pleased  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor,  for  engraving  in  the 
ART-JOURNAL,  the  whole  of  his  Gallery  of  Sculpture  at 
Chatsworth. 

The  Editor  has  nlso  arranged  in  Germany  for  a series  of  Twenty- 
four  drawings—'1  Episodes  in  Life  "-drawn  expressly  for  the  ART- 
JOURNAL,  by  Moritz  Retzsch  : these  will  be  engraved  on  wood,  of 
large  size  and  in  the  highest  style  of  Art : also  for  a scries  of  illus- 
trated articles  on  “ Early  Costumes,"  from  flic  pen  and  pencil  of 
Professor  Carl  Heideloff.  produced  expressly  for  the  ART- 
JOURNAL,  the  engravings  to  be  on  wood  ; and  nlso  for  a scries 
of  twelve  drawings  of  figures  representing  the  “ Cardinal  Virtues.” 
drawn  expressly  for  the  ART-JOURNAL  by  Professor  Mlicke,  of 
Dus-icldorf. 

The  ART-JOURNAL,  during  the  year  1851,  will  contain 
upwards  of  a Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  of  the  rare.-t,  most 
beautiful,  and  most  suggestive,  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  to  be  exhibited  in  London,  in  1851  : comprising  a very  ex- 
tensive Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Collection  of  the  Art  of 
the  World. 

The  ART-JOURNAL  is  therefore  recommended  to  tbe  atelier  of 
the  Artist;  to  the  library  of  tbe  Amateur;  to  the  desk  of  the 
Student ; to  the  workshop  of  tbe  Manufacturer ; and  to  the  draw- 
ing-room table  of  tbe  Admirer  of  Beautiful  Engravings. 

To  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS.— The  ART-JOURNAL  for  the 
years  1849  and  1350.  properly  commenced  a new  series  of  that  work. 

YYith  these  Volumes  it  was  enlnrged  in  size  and  improved  in 
character  ; 'and  with  the  year  1819  began  the  “ Y’ernon  Gallery,” a 
series  of  fine  and  original  Engravings  on  steel. 

New  Subscribers,  therefore,  are  inf-irined  tint  a complete  scries 
.of  the  ART-JOURNAL  may  be  obtained  by  procuring  these  two 
volumes.  Each  contains  Twenty-four  Line  Engravings  of  the 
“ Veruon  Gallery,”  and  Twelve  Engravings  of  Statues,  on  steel,  witli 
about  Eight  Huudred  Engravings  on  wood,  and  may  be  had 
elegantly  hound  iii  cloth  for  One  Guinea  aud  a Half  of  any  Book- 
seller in  the  Kingdom. 

Publisher,  GEORGE  VIRTUE.  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul's.  Commu- 
nications for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to  Marlborough 
Chambers,  49,  Pall-mall 
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Assurers  in  this  Company  have  the  guarantee  of  an  ample  sub- 
scribed capital,  and  careful  and  economical  management.  The 
success  of  the  Society  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  since  its  esta- 
blishment more  than  2,200  Policies  have  been  issued,  assuring  over 
1,300,0001 . while  its  assets  siand  at  125.0001  and  upwards,  with  an 
income  of  30,0001.  a-year,  steadily  increasing. 

CREDIT  OF  ONE-TIIIRD  OF  THE  PREMIUMS  TILL 
DEATH—  When  an  assurance  is  taken  out  for, the  whole  term 
of  life,  one-third  of  the  annual  premiums  may  remain  unpaid  till 
death. 

CliEDIT  OF  HALF  THE  PREMIUMS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 
—When  an  assurance  is  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  one- 
half  of  the  annual  premiums  may  remain  on  credi  t for  five  years 
at  5 per  cent  per  annum  interest,  to  be  paid  off  at  the  expiration 
of  the  five  years,  or  to  remain  os  a charge  upon  the  policy,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

PROFITS— BONUS.— Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  entire 
profits  of  the  Company  arc  appropriated  every  seven  years  to  parties 
who  have  been  assured  on  the  profit  scale  for  three  clear  years ; the 
bonus  may  lie  applied  either  in  addition  to  the  sum  assured  or  iu 
reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

LOANS.— Advances  are  made  to  assurers  on  assignable  pro- 
perty or  income,  and  also  on  the  guarantee  of  most  undoubted 
personal  sureties. 

WILLIAM  RATRAYi  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE 

and  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.- Established  iu 
183G  —Empowered  bv  Acts  of  Parliament 

Offices— 8 and  10,' Water-street,  Liverpool;  20  aud  21,  Poultry, 
London. 

TRUSTEES. 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard  Birch,  Bart.,  M.P. ; Adam  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Henry  Thompson,  Esq. 


Chai 


-WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 


JOSEPH  HORNBY,  E-q 
George  II.  Lawrence,  Ks 
Harold  Littlednle,  Esq. 
John  Mnvriott,  E>q. 
Edward  Moon,  Esq, 
Lewin  Mozlc.v,  Esq. 
Joseph  Shipley,  Esq. 

H.  Stoltcrfnht.  Esq. 

John  Swaiinon,  Esq. 


JOSEPH  C.  EWART,  Esq. 

Thomas  Rrocklebank,  Esq. 

William  Dixon,  Esq. 

William  Earle.  Esq. 

T.  Stcunrt  Gladstone,  Esq. 

George  Graut,  Esq. 

Francis  Haywood.  Esq. 

Robert  Higgiu.  Esq. 

George  Ilolt.  Esq. 

John  H ore.  Esq. 

SEcaETAnv.— Swinton  Boult,  Esq. 
ntRECTons  i: 


Defui 
Sir  W.  P.  Dc  Bathe,  Bart. 
William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Matthew  Forster,  Esq..  M.P. 
Frederick  Harrison,  Esq. 
James  Hartley,  Esq. 

Ross  D.  Mangles,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Resid 


Hon.  F.  Ponsonby 
John  Ranking,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Rosscter,  Esq. 

Seymour  Tculon,  Fsq. 
Swinton  Boult,  Esq..  Secre- 
tary to  the  Company. 
Secretary— Benjamin  Henderson,  Esq. 

CONDITIONS. 

Liability  of  the  entire  body  of  shareholders  unlimited. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  risks  freely  in- 
sured—Foreign  and  Colonial  insurances  effected— Premiums  as  in 
other  established  offices-Settlcment  of  losses  liberal  and  prompt. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  safety— Bonuses  not  de- 
pendent on  profits,  being  declared  and  guaranteed  when  the  policy 
is  cffccl ed — Surrenders  of  policies  favourably  dealt  with — Thirty 
days  a' lowed  for  the  renewal  of  policies— Claims  paid  in  three 
months  after  proof  of  death— Policies  not  disputed,  except  on  the 
ground  of  fraud.  . 

Full  prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office;  of  the 
company  as  above,  or  to  any  of  its  agents  in  the  country.. 


SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
Head  Office— 2G,  St.  Andrcw-squarc,  Edinburgh. 

London  Office— Gl a,  Moorgate-street. 

Joseph  Laurie,  Esq.  M.D.,  12,  Lower  Bcrkelcy-street, 
Portman-square. 

Chartes  Lever,  Esn.  1.  Frederick’s-ploce.  Old  Jewry. 

The  PROFITS  or  BON  USES  may,  in  the  option  of  the  Assured, 
be  applied  thus:  — 

1st.  They  are  added  to  the  sum  assured. 

2nd.  They  may  be  commuted  into  n present  payment ; or, 

3rd.  They  may  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  annual 
premiums. 

The  following  is  a View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Sooiety  down  t> 

The  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE,’  bring  a MUTUAL  ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY,  iu  which  the  WHOLE  PROFITS  arc allucn'ed 
amongst  the  Policy-holders  every  THREE  YEARS,  provides 
every  advantage  to  the  Assured  which  it  is  possible  for  anv  Life 
Assurance  Institution  to  afford.  Accordingly,  Policies  effected 
in  the  year  1832  have  obtained  a BONUS  of  about  FORTY- 
THREE  PER  CENT,  on  the  SUM  ASSURED:  those  effected 
in  1833.  FORTY  PER  CENT.;  those  in  1834,  THIRTY-EIGHT 
PER  CENT. ; and  Policies  of  subsequent  years  in  proportion. 


At  'st  March,  1831 


30,203 

88,990 

120,978 


Tables  of  Rates  and  Form  of  Proposal  may  be  bad  (free)  on  ap- 
plication at  the  Society's  Office,  G1a,  Moorgate-street,  City. 

WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent. 
*«*  Medical  Referees  paid  by  the  Society. 

THE  GENERAL  LIFE  and  FIR E 

A ASSURANCE  COMPANY’.-Establi-hcd  1837.-Em powered 
by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament— 62,  King  William-street,  Loudon  ; 
and  21,  St  David-strcet,  Edinburgh. 

CAPITAL-ONE  MILLION. 

George  Bousfield,  Esq.  i Charles  Hindlcy,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Challis,  Esq..  Alderman  Thomas  Piper.  Esq. 

Jacob  George  Cope,  Esq.  I Thomas  B.  Simpson,  Esq. 

John  Dixon,  Esq.  I Hon.  Charles  P.  Villiers,  M.P. 

Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.  I John  YVilks,  Esq. 

Richard  Uollier,  Esq.  | Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 

Joseph  Dawson,  Esq.  I William  Hunter,  Jun.  Esq. 
George  Meek,  Esq. 

Secretary.— Thomas  Price,  LL.D. 

Actuary.— David  Oughton.Esq. 

Solicitor.—  Stephen  Walters,  Esq. 


Annual  Premiums  for  the  Assurance  of  1001  payable  at  death. 


£ s.  <L  I £ s.  tl. 
2 7 8 | 2 15  7 


The  following  are  amongst  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Com- 
pany 

1.  Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility,  and  ex- 
emption from  the  mutual  liabilities  of  partnership. 

II.  Payment  of  claims  guaranteed  by  a capital  of  1,000.9001. 

In  the  LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— 1.  Assurances  are  effected  on 
participating  nud  nun-participating  tables,  on  ascending  aud  de- 
scending scales,  for  short  periods,  and  by  policies  payable  at  tbe 
ages  of  65,  GO.  55,  or  50,  or  previously  iu  ttic  event  of  death . 

2.  Premiums  may  be  paid  annually,  half  yearly,  or  quarterly,  iu 
a limited  number  of  payments,  in  one  turn,  or  on  increasing  or 
decreasing  scales. 

3.  Policies  on  the  participating  scale  immediately  interested  iu 
the  profits  of  the  Company. 

4-  The  age  of  the  assured  admitted,  on  satisfactory  evidence 
being  presented. 

5.  Policies  assigned  ns  security  not  forfeited  by  duelling,  suicide, 
or  the  execution  of  judicial  sentences. 

In  the  FIRE  DEPARTMENT.- Houses,  furniture,  stock  in 
trade,  mills,  merchandise,  shipping  in  docks,  rent,  and  risks  of  nil 
descriptions  insure  1 nt  moderate  ri  ' 


ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  INSURANCE 

-fl  COMPANY. 

Extension  of  the  Business  to  Grouting  Compensation  in  Cases  of 
Non-fatal  Injury.  (Completely  Registered  ) 

7,  Bank-buildings,  Lothburv,  Loudon. 

KENYON  S.  PARKER,  Esq.,  Q C'.,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Chairman. 
General  policies  may  he  taken  out,  embracing  Accidents  of  all 
kinds,  including  Railway  Accident;  ; or  tbe  policy  may  be  particu- 
larly confined  to  railway  accidents  only. 

The  following  advantages  are  offered  :— 

A certuiu  Sum  payable  to  the  Family  or  Represeuta- '( Accidental 

tives  of  the  Insured,  if  he  die  by  ) Death. 

And  an  Allowance  for  Medical  Expenses,  together  i . 
with  a Weekly  Allowance,  or  on  a Railway  Insur-  - "ff 

mice  ouly,  a proportionate  compensation  in  case  of  .1  01  ' 

For  Insuring  1001,  on  Fatal  Accident  only. 

Class  I.  (or  ordinary  risk),  annual  premium  £0  2 G 

Premium  for  the  whole  period  of  life 1 1 o 

For  insuring  against  Fatal  and  Non-fatal  Accidents  together  :— 
nn  Deotn  i F°r  Weekly  I Fur  Medical  I Closs  I. 

On  Death.  Allowance  Expenses.  Annual  Prcm. 

1001  | 11.  ! 21.  I 12s. 

For  insuring  incases  of  Railway  Accidents  only  1,0001.  on  death, 
and  a proportionate  compensation  for  personal  injury  :— 

Annual  premium,  for  all  classes £0  10  o 

Premium  for  the  whole  period  of  life  5 5 0 

Prospectus,  forms  of  proposal  for  insurances,  and  further  infor- 
mation to  be  had  ut  the  Office  of  the  Company,  or  from  any  of  I lie 
Company’s  Agents.  WILLIAM  Y OUNG,  Secretary. 


(PHEAP  PAPER-HANGINGS.— 

W.  B.  SIMPSON,  456,  WEST  STRAND,  begs  to  inform  his 
patrons,  and  the  public  in  general,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  times,  he  has  made  arrangements  to  execute  paper- 
hangings  of  every  description,  nt  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  is 
now  ready  to  supply  BED  ROOM  PAPERS  OF  GOOD  PAT- 
TERN at  ONE  PENNY  PER  YARD,  aud  oak.  marble,  satin. 
Hock,  and  gold  papers  as  cheap  a«  any  house  in  London,  in  addition 
to  his  usuul  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  of  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 
PAPERS,  and  his  elegaut  assortment  of  the  PATENT  WASII- 
• ” ’ ‘ntwnMo  _ Li...  -...,  niade  exclu- 


PAPER- HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  YVarehousc  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  ami  oak  papers  — Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papcis  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 3d 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 


4d. 


Bronze  drawing-room  papers 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  tid.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  0d-  „ 

10, 000  feet  of  gilt  mouldiDgs  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  451.  OXFORD-STREET.  LONDON. 
January,  1,1850. 
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LIGHTERAGE.— To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.—CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


Reduced  p rices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road.Pimlioo  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  J inch  to  1 1 inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Blanks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wiltou-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


Flooring.— Alfred  rosling  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that,  he  has 
again  very  materially  REDUCED  the PRlCESofhis  DRV  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  liehns  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  r*  quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  K.  is  aide 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark- 
bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,  October.  1849. 

HHHOMAS  ADAMS,  Mahogany  and  Timber 

A Merchant,  Bermondsey  New  road,  Southwark,  near  the 
Bricklayers'  Arms,  is  SELLING  SEASONED  FLOORING  at 
LESS  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  also  matched 
boards  and  mouldings  prepared  from  the  very  best  material,  and 
in  a superior  manner.  Cut  dealsand  scantling  ofevery  dimension  ; 
mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. ; pantile, 
oak,  and  fir  laths  ; wheelwrights'  goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  (except  timber)  delivered  free  of  expense.  Sawing  ohargod  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  drying-sheds. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exohange  for  foreign. 


George  horatio  wilkinson. 

Timber  and  Mahogany  Merchant.  188,  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. nearly  facing  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
has  always  on  baud  a large  stock  of  PREPARED  FLOORING 
BOARDS,  in  every  variety  and  thickness,  well  seasoned  and  ready 
for  use.  Timber  and  deals  of  all  descriptions  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices ; also  mahogany,  rosewood,  ami  other  hard  woods  in 
logs,  plank,  board,  and  veneers,  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 
No  charge  for  delivery  to  any  of  the  railway  stations. 


MEMEL  TIMBER  for  SALE.— Above 

1,000  loads  of  excellent  TIMBER,  at  (12s.  fid.  per  load, 
average  length  30 feet,  l:ij  inches  square.— Apply  at.  1 1 ERTS LETT’S 
Wharf,  Adelphi.— The  Public  are  requested  to  inspect  the  quality 


SAW  MILLS.  GILLINOIIAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

^TUMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

A and  BATTENS, Ac., Sawn  on  the  mostapproved  principle, 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Pat.ei  t 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
oharge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-strect,  Pimlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

(GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING  COM- 

* PANY.-  SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING 
MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  between  the  Suspension  an  l 
Waterloo  Bridges.  SAWING  and  PLANING  in  all  their 
branches  executed  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality. A large  Stock  of  seasoned  and  beautifully  WORKED 
MOULDINGS,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  different  patterns  kept 
constantly  on  hand  : also  an  extensive  assortment  of  dry  prepared 
FLOORING  BOARDS,  of  all  qualities  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Phillips,  allcard,  and  co.’s 

IMPERIAL  DEAL  SAW-MILLS,  W F.NLOCK-RO A D, 
CITY-ROAD,  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  builders,  carpenters, 
and  the  trade,  to  their  well  selected  stock,  consisting  of  a 
large  assortment  of  TIMBER,  DEALS,  PLAN  KS,  and  BAT- 
TENS, of  every  description,  and  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  also 
have  constantly  on  hand,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  white  and 
yellow  prepared  FLOURING  BOARDS  of  all  thicknesses,  and 
matched  lining,  cut  aud  planed  to  n parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
And  they  arc  enabled  to  offer  all  their  goods  at  very  moderate  prices. 


CALEDONIAN  SAW  MILLS,  New 

, W^rf-road,  Caledonian-road,  King's-cross.— SAWING  and 
I'BANING  done  m a superior  manner  by  improved  machinery, 
with  despatch  and  the  utmost  care.  Extensive  wharves  for  piling 
timber,  hilly  insured  against  fire,  free  of  charge.  Jflindstuft  of 
nrst-rate  quality,  perfectly  dry  and  fir, for  immediate  use, always  on 
band,  at  7s.  fid.  per  loo  feet  super.  Scale  board,  varying  from  Finch 
to  4 inches  the  bundle,  cut  to  order.  Match  Splints  of  all  sires, 
perfectly  dry,  kept  on  hand  to  supply  any  demand. 

WM.  GEEVES  aud  CO.,  Proprietors. 

TO  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS,  EMIGRANTS,  and  others 
requiring  Machinery  for  Sawing,  Planing,  Moulding,  or  other- 
wise converting  Wood. 

TMfORSSAM  and  COMPANY,  having  bad 

, " man  y years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  the  above 
description  ot  Machinery,  have  been  induced  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion almost  exclusively  to  thut  department  of  the  trade,  and  have 
recently,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  facilities,  added  to  t’licir  plant 
such  important  and  powerful  tools  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
every  dcscriptmn  of  machinery  applicable  to  the  above  purposes, 
n,  YAVir'li  l0WCT  Pnces  than  have  been  hitherto  known,  in  less 
than  half  the  usual  time,  and  more  highly  finished. 

Hortulau-placc,  lving’s-road,  Chelsea. 


W M.  WATER  LOW, 

MANUFACTURER 

of  boshes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 

to  the  Trade,  121,  Buuhill-row. 

1 1 us  bury  -square.— Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 

1ro".e.8,t,oPriccf  ~ Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
bashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
,a“y  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 

TVOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

-*-  ’ and  PASK,  Sash.  Shop  Fr  • - 

Trade,  beg  to  info..,,  „„B,i  Vus- 
and  the  Public  gene- 


rally, that  they  have 
to  more  extensive  premi; 

BAKER-STREET 
BAGNIGGE  WELLS-ROAD; 
where  they  have  convenience 
for  carry iug  on  a larger  busi- 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


R 

□ 

— 

THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
and  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attcmptcdl  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
puldic,  being  handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  marble.— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
and  a book  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  items,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate  Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  and  50,  Upper  Bclgrave-place. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sen  ton  application  (postpaid)  lieiug  made,  and  i nolosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  prices  arc  under  thoso  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


TO  MASONS. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

-The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  ami  well 
sawn,  at  their  Manufactory,  ESHER-STREF.T,  near  Millbank, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz.  :— 

J inch,  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot 
1 inoo.  at  is.  -id.  „ 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  52.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

ALTAR  TABLETS  Illuminated. 

First-rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES.  Ac.,  in  great  variety  of  design.  Letters  cut  and  com- 
plete for  fixing  in  the  country. 

The  Public  arc  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Mnrble  Chimney-pieces— cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  or  SLATE  S1IELVES.- 
MINTON'S  Encaustio  and  White  or  Blue  aud  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pattern. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  diecount  to  the  trade. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDER  S, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices  at  the  quarries,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’s-park 

BASIN.  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac.,  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head  stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  out.  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northcn's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


Bath  stone.  — randell  and 

SAUNDERS.  Quarrymen.  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  tlmt  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  CORSIIAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  he  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  


BRAMLEY  FALL  STONE.  — Railway 

contractors,  stone  merchants,  and  others,  arc  respectfully 
informed  that  the  above  stone  can  now  lie  supplied  very  exten- 
sively. A large  and  well  selected  stock  of  liramlcy  Fall  Stone  now 
on  the  depot ; it  works  with  great  facility,  and  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  parties  requiring  or  using  sand  stone.  Cargoes  shipped 
direct  to  all  parts  —For  prices.  Ac.,  apply  to  Mr.  GEORGE  CL  AH  K, 
General  Stone  Agent,  Devon  ; Hay  tor-wharf,  ltotlnrhithc,  London. 

\TORK  STONE. — York  Paving,  Landings, 

i Coping,  Sills,  Sinks,  Steps,  Hare  Hill  and  Robin  Hood 
Slabs,  Ac  . at  unprecedented  low  prices,  for  cash,  at  the  New  Stone 
Wharf,  10,  South-wharf,  Paddington. 


DARLEY  DALE,  STANCLIFFE  quar- 
ries. near  MATLOCK,  DERBYSHIRE.— These  ocle- 
br.ited  Quarries  having  completed  the  supply  of  Stone  for  the 
erection  of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  orders  for  blocks  equal  in 
dimensions  and  quality  to  any  in  that  edifice  can  now  be 
executed,  with  every  facility  for  conveyance  and  de-patch,  the 
Manchester,  Buxton,  ami  .Midland  Junction  Railway  passing 
through  Darley  Dale,  close  to  the  Quarries. 

GEORGE  WALL,  Manager. 


HHAYLOR  and  CO.’s  “EUSTO  > ” PAYE- 

MENT.— The  durability  and  safety  of  this  Pavement  for 
Streets  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  ornamental  character  im- 
parted by  the  arrangement  of  the  small  stones  particularly  adapts 
it  for  carriage-drives,  court-yards,  stabling,  Ac.  Specimens  may  be 
seen  at  the  Gateways  of  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Albert  Gate,  and  Stan- 
hope Gate,  and  also  at  the  Kuston  Station  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,— (Temporary  Offices),  1,  Chapcl-place, 
Duke-street,  Westminster. 

PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  nt  t)  e 
above  low  price,  ami  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PI  I . 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
11,  JOHN-STREET,  ADELP1I  I.  - N.  B.  Country  Agents  ana 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


WHITE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


BROWN 

LAVA 


PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

-®-  Manufactured  only  by 

Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI, 

, For  the  INTERIOR  of  CHURCHES,  MUSEtmiS.  II  \LT,S 
VESTIBULES.  CONSERVATORIES,  Ac  Ac.;  for  ?,ot  Pave- 
Tne,n.t'..*'.l?°.u.nfc’'  Covering  Railway  Arches,  Terraces,  Hoofs.  Ac.  ’ 

SA  M PLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION.  List  of  Prices. and  e 


IMPORTANT  TO  OIL  AND  RAILWAY  GREASE  MKR- 
, . CHANTS  AND  FACTORS. 

OR  SALE,  at  the  Works  at  Weymouth, 

or  may  he  delivered  to  anv  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  superior 
prcHluctby.hst.llalin,,  of  BITUMINOUS  SCIIALE,  or  Still  IS- 
TLS.  LIQUID  BITUMEN,"  containing,  1st.  a Volatile  Oil.  or 
mineral  Spirit;  2nd,  nn  Oil  of  a greater  density;  3rd,  a Fatty 
Mtneral  Oil  ; 4th,  Parnfinc  ; 5th.  Grease,  slightly  alkaline  ; 0th, 
J ar  1 he  Volatile  Oil,  or  Mineral  Spirit,  is  admirably  adapted  as 
a solvent,  and  may  lie  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  most 
highly  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  employed,  or  may  be  used  for 
spirit  aud  cainphinc  lamps.  The  second  oil,  not  so  very  volatile, 
will  dissolve  in  any  pr.  portion  with  seed  or  fish  oils,  of  which  it 
considerably  augments  their  illuminating  power,  and  prevents 
their  becoming  rancid.  The  third  is  admirably  adapted  for  lubri- 
cating  machinery,  and  contains— the  4th,  Parnfine,  which  is  easily 
obtained  bv  crystallization  and  requiring  but  little  treatment  to 
m,  lent  Sa"d,?s-  T,‘«  Grease,  superior  to  animal  oil  or 
rat  for  the  use  of  carnages.  The  6th,  Tar,  perfectly  black,  very 
",’nc  l Ve  UM‘.J  generally  for  all  purposes  o'f 
auJ  where  mineral  tar  is  employed.— Any  further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  either  of  Mr.  W.  C.  HOMERSHAM 
SchiBte  Works,  Weymouth;  or  of  Mr.  C.  F.  CUEFFINS  n 
Southampton-buiiumgs,  Chancery-lane,  London.  ’ ' 


o 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

BSERVE  ! the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Ac.,  of  supe- 
qmilitv.  is  thi  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY" 
PINT  1VII 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  ami  PLASTER  CASTINGS  executed  in  a first- 
rate  mauucr,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HER  BE  III'  and  SUN, 
Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Parker-street,  Drur.v-lane,  A splendid  assort- 
ment of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals ; Centro  Flowers, 
Ballustcrs.  Trusses,  Ac.  ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney  Shafts. 


G. REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT.-AGENTS. 

Messrs.  Freeman  and  ltiehardson,  6.  South-wharf,  Paddington. 

Mr.  T.  Wylie Liverpool. 

Win.  and  E.  Knight Manchester. 

Mr.  O.  Brown  Glasgow. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison  Chester. 

Mr.  E.  Cryer Oxford. 

Gibbs,  Cunnings,  and  Co.'s  Glazed  Pipes,  Bricks,  Ac. 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  PLASTER,  Ac. 

HPHOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 

JL  nectcd  with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  an  exten- 
sive Manufactory  ol  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  PLASTER 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the 
very  superior  quality  of  these  articles,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
supply  upon  t lie  most  reasonable  terms. 

WORKS  — Tuscany  Wharf,  Regent’s  Canal,  Kingslamlrond, 
London. 

DEPOT-Lec's  Wharf,  Paddington. 

N.B.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime,  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone,  Plasterers’  Hair,  Ac.  Ac. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  of  improved 

Manufacture  and  superior  Ilydraulio  Properties. 
FREEMAN  and  RICHARDSON,  6,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 


PORTLAND  C E M E N T,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  2!lfi,  page  491 ; and  also  Nos.  281  and  285,  pages 
313  and  351  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  oomentitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement  -.  it  doos  not  vegetate,  oxydate,  or  turn  green  ; nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  notion  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  live  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northflcet,  Kent, and  their  Wharf, Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  Depflt,  46,  Hanover-street,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  li  stuooo  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing. Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  briokwork,  it  earrios 
four  to  five  mcusurcs  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  theso  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  wi  tli  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  suporior  con. 
Meeting  power,  combined  with  its  emineutly  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  ns  the  fittest  material  for  building  sen  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  aud  a perfect  resistance  to  water  aro 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and  38,  Sccl-strcet,  Liverpool. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and,  through 
jong  detention  nt  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  By  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
iu  a fresh  and  eenuiue  state,  by  the  s»lc  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS, Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  aud  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papereu  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  au  im- 
portant8ubstitiite  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  arc  essential.— .1.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO. 

No.  4,  Porcliester-terracc  North,  Taddington, 
15th  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  so. 
As  an  extensive  builder  I have  given  it  many  trials,  and  now  beg  to 
express  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  it  The  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7th  September  last.  " ' ' 


: and  the 


months  a 

Parian;  papered  foi.,,.,  j.u,um.u  -uu  iuuiuuu  vtuma i uuu  mo 
whole  work  has  been  dry  and  perfect  from  that  liour.  I need  say 
no  more.— I am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

WM.  SCANTLEBURY. 
Messrs.  Chos.  Francis  and  Sons,  Nine  Elms. 


MARTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  publio  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  Iiowcvct  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
thn,.  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
.MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  1(1)  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  Ilian  one-tenth  of  the  time  ot  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therelore  cannot  admit  of  doubt-.  Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  SI' EVEN  Sand  SON,  at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works, 
188.  Dniry-lnne,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 

O FIN S and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

attention 

rr, 


~ STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-iue  au 
of  the  trade  and  the  publio  generally  is  solicited  to  these  y 
cellent  and  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  


colour,  is  au  nrticle  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  a 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  be  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off  ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  wnshes ; and,  being  a non-nbsorbeut, 
is  admirably  ndapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  lias  uo 
caustic  qualities;  may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
aud  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  knowu  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARE,  nt  the  Warehouse.  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1850. 

HE  intention  we  announced  last 


St.  John’s  Schools,  Liverpool  (Hay);  Vinters, 
Maidstone  (Richardson);  All  Saints,  Thir- 
kleby  (Lamb) ; Interior  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bromp- 
ton  (the  Editor) ; the  “ Rumeshalle,”  Munich 
(Von  Klenze) ; Bury  Athenjeum,  &c.  (S. 
Smirke);  Independent  Chapel,  Boston(Lewin); 
Interior  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster  (Fer- 
rey);  Cloughanodfoy  Castle,  Ireland  (G.  F. 
Jones);  the  Convent  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  at 
week  of  increasing  the  size  of  (Atkins) ; Exeter  Hall  roof  (Daukes) ; 

our  journal  from  sixteen  pages  i Boniface,  Munich,  (Ziebland) ; and  the 
Wesleyan  Normal  College,  Westminster  (by 


to  twenty-four,  without  altering 
the  price,  is  a better  evidence  of 
our  thankfulness  for  the  favour  with  which 
our  efforts  to  render  The  Builder  worthy  of 
its  purpose  and  the  times  have  been  received, 
than  any  words  could  possibly  be.  The  addi- 
tional expense  will  be  considerable  (a  thou- 
sand pounds  a year  at  least),  but  we  look 
ultimately  to  obtain  a return  for  this, 
through  the  increased  circulation  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect  will  follow.  The  advan- 
tages that  will  result  to  our  readers  will  be 
great.  Catering  for  several  classes,  we  have 
constantly  been  compelled,  by  our  limited 
space  and  the  necessity  of  touching  upon  all 
the  subjects  of  the  week  interesting  to  any 
of  these  classes,  to  condense  or  shorten 
valuable  papers,  and  often  to  omit  notice 
altogether  of  subjects  of  importance.  This 
will  now  be  obviated,  and  we  shall,  further,  be 
in  a position  to  enlarge  our  scope,  and  to 
provide  our  readers  with  much  general  in- 
formation bearing  upon  their  avocations, 
studies,  and  likings.  We  shall  be  able 
to  give  greater  space  for  reviews  of 
books,  reports  of  cognate  trials,  de- 
scriptions of  useful  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, and  essays  on  various  branches  of 
art,  than  we  could  hitherto  afford;  and  in 
various  other  ways  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  our 
readers,  to  promote  the  interests  of  society, 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  journal. 
We  shall,  at  all  events,  earnestly  strive  to  do 
so,  and  we  ask  at  all  hands  assistance  and 
consideration. 

We  propose,  amongst  other  new  features,  to 
give,  at  intervals,  a series  of  portraits  of  lead- 
ing Architects  and  Engineers,  with  memoirs 
and  lists  of  their  works.  Our  ordinary  illus- 
trations will,  as  heretofore,  include  ancient 
' examples,  practical  details,  and  modern  works 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  latter 
i departments,  we  may  venture  to  refer  to  the 
i contents  of  the  present  volume  as  an  earnest  of 
I the  future.  In  this  we  have  given  views  and 
] particulars,  amongst  other  recent  buildings,  of 
t the  New  House  of  Commons,  as  originally 
f finished  (by  Barry) ; the  Brighton  Dispensary 
( (Williams) ; the  Artizans’  Home,  Whitechapel 
( (Beck);  the  Bentinck  Memorial,  Nottingham 
l (Hine);  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  Wandsworth 
(Suter) ; Kneller  Hall  Training  School 
(Mair) ; the  Friends’  School,  Bristol  (Arm- 
s strong) ; Gloucester  Savings  Bank  (Med- 
1;  land) ; Northampton  Bank  (Law);  St. 

' Aidan’s  College,  Birkenhead  (Wyatt  and 
I Brandon);  the  Nelson  Monument  (Railton); 

Surrey  County  Prison  (Hill) ; St.  Stephen’s, 

1 Hammersmith  (Salvin) ; Interior  of  Ware 
C Church  (the  Editor) ; Railway  Station,  Bruges 
i (Payen) ; Trinity  Schools,  Margate  (Caveler); 
\Worsley  Hall,  Manchester  (E.  Blore);  Alms- 
li house,  Boston,  U.  S.  (Dwight  and  Bryant); 
CCliefden  House  (Barry);  Prince  Woronzow’s 
E Residence  (E.  Blore);  Chapel  of  Consump- 
1'  tion  Hospital  (Lamb) ; Hornby  Castle  (Sharpe 
aiand  Paley) ; a Manchester  Warehouse  (Gre- 
g;gan);  the  ’51  Exhibition  Building  (Paxton); 


Wilson). 

Of  our  intention  to  maintain  the  character 
of  our  journal  in  this  respect,  we  shall  afford 
immediate  proof  by  presenting  to  our  sub- 
scribers, with  the  first  number  for  the  new 
year  (in  addition  to  illustrations  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook),  what  we  expect  will  be 
a fine  view  of  the  interior  of  the  great  Building 
in  Hyde-park,  now  being  prepared  for  the  ’51 
Exhibition.  The  plan  and  external  appearance 
of  this  we  have  already  illustrated  ; and,  as  we 
were  the  first  to  lay  before  the  public  the  design 
for  the  building  originally  issued  by  the  commit- 
tee of  architects  and  engineers,  so  also  shall  we 
be  first  to  publish  a correct  view  of  the  interior 
of  Mr.  Paxton’s  edifice,  which,  notwithstanding 
some — what  we  must  still  consider — dangerous 
weaknesses,  demanding  grave  consideration 
and  revision,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
works  of  the  age.  Our  view  will  be  as  large 
as  two  pages  of  The  Builder,  and  will  be 
printed  on  separate  paper. 

When  the  Exhibition  opens  we  shall  not 
fail  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  all 
matters  there  exposed  which  are  likely  to  in- 
terest them.*  It  will  be  the  event  of  the  year, 
and  an  event  that  will  distinguish  the  year 
from  all  that  have  preceded  it  :f  we  shall 
seek  to  glean  from  it  all  that  will  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  dwellings,  the  advancement  of 
art,  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  and  the  general 
progress  of  mankind. 

There  will  be  many  other  things  to  do,  too. 
The  window-tax  must  be  beaten  off,  and  sani- 
tary measures  carried  forward;  the  advancement 
of  the  Operative  must  be  cared  for;  freedom  of 
thought  in  architecture  advocated ; and  inven- 
tors be  enabled  cheaply  to  secure  the  results 
of  their  ingenuity  by  a reformation  of  the 
patent  laws.  We  are  prepared  to  play  our 
part,  if  not  efficiently,  at  least  with  honesty 
and  zeal,  in  what  will  doubtless  prove  a stir- 
ring and  momentous  year ; and  we  solicit  the 
co-operation  of  all  who  feel  with  us  the  vast 
importance  of  the  interests  at  stake. 

George  Godwin. 


North  London  School  of  Drawing 
and  Modelling. — An  interesting  exhibition 
of  works  of  fine  and  industrial  art,  contributed 
from  private  collections,  has  been  opened  by 
the  committee  of  the  above  school. 


* The  Metropolitan  Sectional  Committees  have  all 
finished  their  duties.  Many  of  the  members  of  these  com- 
mittees have  worked  very  hard,  having  been  occupied  for 
days  in  visiting  claimants,  to  ascertain  the  propriety  or 
otherwise  of  granting  the  space  asked  for.  In  Class  28, 
“ Manufactures  in  Mineral  Substances,”  and  30,  “ Fine 
Arts"  (doubtless  also  in  others),  many  of  the  claims  have 
been  cancelled,  because  the  applicants  were  unable,  or 
failed,  to  give  the  committees  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  fitness  or  otherwise  of  the  works  proposed  to  be  ex- 
hibited. An  appeal  to  the  committee  of  chairmen  by  any 
one  of  those  who  now  find  themselves  able  to  rectify  the 
omission,  might  still  be  useful.  The  tolal  iloor  and  counter 
space  allotted  to  the  metropolis  is  72,082  feet. 

t The  stir  abroad  is  very  considerable.  A friend,  writing 
us  from  Lille,  says, — “ Everybody  is  curious  here  to  obtain 
an y information  about  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  cost  of 
travelling  to  London,  from  Lille  by  Dunkirk, — railway, 
steamer,  &c. — is  only  about  13s.;  so  that  all  the  Lillois 
purpose  seeing  London  before  they  die.  Industry  is  set- 
ting art  an  example  which  she  ought  to  profit  by.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  our  English  artists,  sculptors,  &o., 
who  are  unknown  to  foreigners,  are  quite  capable  of  com- 
peting with  the  works  of  continental  artists.  I believe 
that  the  English  school  of  painting  has  never  yet  played 
truant  to  the  school  of  nature,  as  many  on  this  side  of  the 
water  have  done.  It  will  be  refreshing  to  the  lovers  of 
art  to  meet  with  works  different  from  tho  exaggerated 
styles  to  be  met  with  in  France." 


ON  THE  PAINTING  OF  THE  BUILDING 
IN  THE  PARK. 

I would  offer  a few  remarks  upon  a matter 
which  is  just  at  this  moment  exciting  some 
attention,— namely,  the  mode  of  decorating  the 
great  exhibition  room  now  building  in  the  Park. 
•Since  the  downlall  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
this  country,  the  art  of  decoration  has  neither 
been  studied  nor  practised,  except  by  those 
who  have  pursued  it  as  a mere  trade,  and 
worked  without  principles  or  any  knowledge 
of  the  fine  arts  to  guide  them.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  subject  has  received  more  attention, 
and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a class  of  men 
better  qualified — the  artists,  instead  of  the  mere 
ornamentalists  : with  us,  therefore,  decoration 
is  an  entirely  new  art.  The  subject  will  not 
admit  of  any  extensive  illustration  in  a brief 
notice  of  this  sort,  but  it  ought  not  to  require 
much  argument  to  prove  that  it  is  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  we  must  look  for  the  principles  of 
ornament,  since  picture  is  clearly  but  an  exalted 
species  of  ornament,  having  the  most  ornate 
things  of  the  creation  for  its  objects,  and  the 
most  complete  processes  for  its  means ; and  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  entire  neglect  of  the 
study  of  the  one  must  have  left  an  incapacity 
for  the  practice  of  the  other. 

I observe  that  the  subject  of  decoration  has 
been  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  but  without 
producing  any  remarks  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  it.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  remarks,  “ If 
we  examine  the  remains  of  the  architecture  of 
the  ancients,  we  shall  find  everywhere  that  in 
the  earlier  periods  the  prevailing  colours  used 
in  decoration  were  the  primaries,  blue,  red, 
and  yellow,  the  secondaries  appearing  very 
sparingly.”  This  is  just  glancing  at  early  art, 
fine  or  decorative,  as  we  find  it  everywhere  in  its 
rude  state,  and  affords  no  information  whatever; 
and  saying  that,  whether  in  picture,  archi- 
tectural, or  personal  decoration,  in  one  part 
of  the  world  or  another,  among  barbarians  a 
barbarous  taste  prevails!  Both  art  and  orna- 
ment very  naturally  begin  in  crude  unbroken 
colours,  and  in  pursuing  the  history  as  well  as 
the  philosophy  of  the  thing,  we  find  them  both 
to  decline  and  end  in  a reckless  and  senseless 
combination,  in  which  rules  and  principles  are 
utterly  confounded ! An  illustration  of  this 
truth  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  course 
art  and  decoration  have  pursued,  from  the 
coloured  diagrams  of  the  earliest  painters  to 
the  smudged  daubings  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,—from  the  caves  of  Allora  to  the  saloons 
of  a London  gin  palace.  It  will  always  be 
more  easy  to  deal  with  three  colours  than  with 
ten,  and  to  say  that  the  first  rude  artists 
employed  these  three,  instead  of  the  more 
scientific  mixtures,  is  not  to  furnish  informa- 
tion, but  to  illustrate  a fact  known  and  proved 
by  a thousand  analogies.* 

The  recommendation  to  adopt  the  primary 
colours,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  in  decoration  of 
the  building  in  question,  is  decidedly  objec- 
tionable. It  is  proposed  to  use  these  crude 
colours  in  such  “relative  quantities  as  to 
neutralize  and  destroy  each  other  : thus  no  one 
colour  will  be  dominant  and  fatigue  the  eye.” 
To  effect  this  the  relative  forces  given  to  them 
by  Mr.  Field  are  to  be  adopted,  and  they 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  harmonic  ratio* 
of  3,  5,  and  S.  Thus  the  hollows  or  con 
caves  are  to  be  painted  with  eight  parts  oi 
blue,  the  flats  with  five  parts  of  red,  and  the 
edges  of  things  with  three  parts  of  yellow. 
This,  it  must  be  said,  looks  scientific,  and  ap- 
pears the  recognition  of  something  like  a 
principle,  but  while  there  is  no  other  than  the 
authority  of  rude  and  early  times  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  no  examples  which  have  the 
slightest  relation  in  character,  it  may  very  well 
be  suspected.  But  let  us  see  farther  what  is 
said.  “As  one  of  the  objects  of  decorating  a 
building,  is  to  increase  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade,”  &c.  Now  it  is  clear  that  taking  this 
remark  in  its  direct  sense,  the  design  of  the 

* It  would  lead  us  out  of  the  track  of  our  immediate  in- 
quiry, otherwise  it  might  be  highly  useful,  iu  looking  at  tho 
history  and  philosophy  of  art,  to  examine  ami  say  how  fur 
the  true  principles  of  decoration  (so  to  consider  this  attri- 
bute of  art)  were  studied  and  practised,  at  certain  periods  of 
its  progress  and  consummation,  and  how  neglected  and  mis- 
understood iu  its  decline,  and  the  ruin  brought  upon  it  by 
the  schism  of  the  Bolognese  school  and  its  followers.  The 
principles  of  effect  practised  by  the  earlier  masters,  that 
is,  the  attempt  to  produce  effect,  by  the  mere  allocation  of 
colours,  of  lights  and  darks,  distinct  from  what  is  under- 
stood by  chiaroscuro,  and  practised  in  the  lower  schools  of 
Italy,  is  a subject  which  hns  scarcely  been  touched 
upon  by  any  of  the  artistic  writers. 
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architect  is  left  to  be  completed  by  the  deco- 
rator ! This  is  surely  not  the  case  ! Is  it  not 
more  rational  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  decorator  not  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  design  of  the  architect,  but  as  fai 
as  he  is  concerned,  to  further  and  carry  out  his 
conception,  design,  and  intention  ? But  let  us 
apply  the  directions  offered.  “Following  out 
this  principle  on  the  building  before  us,  we 
have  red  for  the  undersides  of  the  girders, 
ellow  on  the  round  portions  of  the  columns, 
lue  in  the  hollows  of  the  capitals.”  In  effect 
this  treatment  will  render  the  hollows  deeper, 
the  flats  or  planes  more  glaring,  and  the  pro- 
jections or  edges  more  sharp  and  cutting. 
Surely  this  can  hardly  be  considered  as  com- 
porting with  the  design  of  the  architect;  un- 
less, indeed,  a compact  had  been  made  between 
him  and  the  decorator,  that  what  was  left  in- 
complete by  the  one  should  be  furnished  by 
the  other.  Let  us  consider,  for  a moment,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  architect  works, 
and  particularly  in  the  present  case,  and  in 
the  building  in  question.  What  are  these 
“ girders  ” which  are  to  be  rendered  as 
conspicuous  as  possible  by  the  most  forci- 
ble colour  we  possess : red,  for  example. 
“ Girders  ” we  naturally  take  to  be  agents 
employed  by  the  architect  to  support  and 
keep  together  certain  parts  of  the  structure; 
that  they  are  not  essentially  a part  of  the 
design  and  chosen  for  the  purposes  of 
display,  but  are  matters  forced  upon  the 
designer  by  necessity,  and  such  as,  if  he 
could,  he  would  be  glad  to  dispense 
with.  Yet  we  see  the  recommendation  is 
to  paint  them  red , and  thus  to  give  them 
conspicuity  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  for  if  con- 
sidered as  ornament,  they  are  but  tributary, 
and  not  principal.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  matter,  neither  supported 
by  science  nor  common  sense. 

My  objections  to  what  is  proposed  lead  very 
naturally  to  the  inquiry  of  what  I would  offer 
in  its  stead.  As  a painter,  my  reply  is  ready 
and  direct.  I would  treat  the  whole  interior  of 
the  building,  with  all  its  parts  and  particulars, 
as  a painter  would  treat  his  picture,  which 
being  made  up  of  a number  of  objects  of  greater 
and  less  interest  and  importance  to  his  sub- 
ject, requires  to  he  harmonised  into  one  com- 
plete and  perfect  whole.  I should,  therefore, 
proceed  to  lower  and  tone  down  all  the  subor- 
dinate portions  and  points,  so  as  to  bring  into 
notice  those  parts  and  particulars  which  give 
force  and  character  to  the  subject,  either  in  the 
sentiment  of  tone  and  colour,  or  in  the  objects 
which  are  to  be  the  principal  and  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  whole.  Applying  this  to  the  work 
in  question,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  clearly 
before  us.  We  have  to  neutralize  and  subdue 
all  the  parts  and  particulars  which  in 
any  degree  interfere  with  the  proper  and 
essential  design;  to  keep  matters  of  mere 
ornament  in  their  places;  and  above  all  things 
to  put  such  objects  as  girders  as  much  out 
of  sight  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  main 
design  and  character  of  the  work  may  be- 
come the  more  striking  and  apparent.  This, 
without  making  any  pretensions,  is  just  the 
common  sense  of  the  thing,  an  article  which, 
in  Pope’s  estimation,  although  no — 

“ Science,  is  fairly  worth  the  seven.” 

We  shall  see  also,  by  looking  at  the  nature  of 
the  building,  and  observing  the  quantity  of 
light  admitted,  that  weak  colours  will  fully 
serve  the  purpose  of  decoration ; that  strong 
colours  attacking  the  eye  must  be  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  effect;  and  that  therefore  the 
“ primaries,”  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  ought  to 
be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Pinks,  tender 
greens,  with  a little  orange, — the  daylight  and 
the  glass  supplying  a variety  of  prismatic  tints, 
will  be  found,  if  well  disposed,  all  that  can  be 
required  in  the  way  of  decoration.  The  whole 
of  these  tints,  combined,  ought  to  produce  a 
neutral  tone — a warm,  tender  gray,  upon  which 
the  multiplicity  of  coloured  objects  exhibited 
will  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 

E.  Y.  Rippingill. 


Sir, — As  a friend  of  Mr.  Gilbert  French, 
who  wrote  the  “Hints  for  the  Arrangement  of 
Colours,”  printed  in  your  journal  of  the  11th 
of  August,  1849,  permit  me  to  say,  that,  judg- 
ing from  Mr.  Jones’s  lecture,  the  arrangement 
of  colour  urged  in  his  “ Hints  ” has  been  to  a 
great  extent  adopted  for  the  decoration  of  the 


great  exhibition  building,  and  enforced  by  the 
arguments  and  authorities  there  previously 
used.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  their  appli- 
cability in  this  case,  I think  it  scarcely  fair  that 
Mr.  French  should  be  entirely  unrecognised  in 
the  matter.  Suum  Cuique. 


***  We  have  received  several  other  communi- 
cations as  to  paintingthebuilding,  including  one 
from  Mr.  Allen,  further  enforcing  the  suggestion 
made  in  his  paper,  which  we  recently  printed.* 
We  are  unable,  however,  to  give  them  space. 
The  last-named  correspondent  says  truly 
“ The  subject  of  colour  is  one  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, and  has  not  been  treated  as  an  art  or 
science,  but  rather  as  one  of  precedent,  and  of 
precedent  the  most  narrow  and  confined. 
The  call  now  made  for  its  aid  must  lead  us  to 
regret  the  absence  of  a theory  of  colour,  such 
a theory  as  only  a master  mind  can  elicit.  A 
true  theory  of  colour  would  be  a wonderful 
monument  of  human  genius.  No  difficulty 
would  be  found  if  we  had  it : we  should  not  refer 
to  precedent,  but  refer  precedent  to  it,  and 
accept  it  or  reject  it  accordingly.  We  should 
not  be  involved  in  perplexity,  but  work  on 
with  confidence,  sure  of  our  aim.” 

As  relates  to  that  portion  of  the  building 
already  painted,  and  the  general  arrangement 
adopted, — blue,  white,  and  yellow,  for  the 
columns,  and  red  for  the  underside  of  the 
girders,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  say  that  Mr. 
Jones  has  failed  to  convince  us  that  the  effect 
will  be  good,  in  face  of  the  evidence  afforded 
by  our  own  eyesight.  Moreover  the  principle 
adopted  seems  to  us  a wrong  one.  The  build- 
ing is  a construction  of  iron  and  glass,  and 
this  fact  should  be  properly  set  forth,  not 
elaborately  disguised.  The  iron  columns, 
striped  as  they  now  are,  are  degraded  into 
wooden  posts,  and  the  girders,  painted  red, 
come  oppressively  down  upon  the  spectator, 
and  seem  much  too  heavy  for  their  slight  sup- 
porters.f  In  comparison  with  this  arrange- 
ment, the  one  compartment  which  is  painted  a 
pale  green  looks  quite  satisfactory. 

The  artist  asks  his  critics  to  suspend  their 
judgment,  and  wait  patiently  the  event ; but 
we  are  not  satisfied  to  do  so,  as  alteration 
would  of  course  be  impossible.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  matter  will  be  further  considered, 
as  we  feel  sure  that  the  present  arrangement, 
if  persisted  in,  will  produce  an  unsatisfactory 
result. 


A HISTORICAL  ESSAY  ON  TASTE. J 

We  will  suppose  our  taste  to  be  at 
present  only  what  that  of  an  ancient  had 
become,  who  had  been  travelling  in  the 
south  and  east,  and  had  not  yet  entered 
Greece.  We  will  fancy  ourselves  full  of 
Sphinxes,  pyramids,  Babels,  and  painted  ram- 
parts, ready  to  pour  them  out  on  the  astonished 
Hellenic  barbarians ; and  supposing  ourselves 
to  have  had  one  of  those  convenient  trances 
invented  by  romancers  to  get  rid  of  time, — we 
will  further  imagine  ourselves  standing  in  view 
of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  We  are  at  once 
struck  by  the  far  superior  proportion  and 
harmony  of  the  edifices  which  crown  it,  to  that 
exhibited  by  those  we  have  recently  left.  It  is 
sufficient  to  bring  forward  the  Parthenon  as  a 
model  of  Greek  taste.  The  grand  portico,  the 
beautifully  sculptured  pediment,  and  the  far- 
retreating  perspective  of  the  double  row  of 
columns,  the  whole  backed  up  by  a sky,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  so  deeply,  beautifully  blue — 
and  we  must  give  the  Greeks  the  credit  of 
calculating  on  their  sky — produce  an  effect  not 
to  be  surpassed.  In  this  building  we  observe 
proportion,  grandeur,  beauty,  grace;  but  no 
absurdity.  The  columns  do  not  carry,  as  in 
many  modern  buildings,  a mere  ledge  of  stone, 
useless  and  insignificant,  but  they  sustain  a 
superstructure  of  daily  use  for  shade  and  pro- 
tection, underneath  which  the  people  might 
retreat  from  the  noontide  glare,  or  take 
refuge  when  the  gods  talked  to  them  in 
thunder — whither  they  might  flee  to  their 
divine  mercy,  for  protection  from  their 
wrath.  Here  then  we  have  utility  as 
well  as  magnificence : we  have  also  a grand 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  often  too  little  con- 
sidered in  these  days : we  have  colour  taste- 

9 Seo  p.  680,  «»/#. 

t Wo  inferred,  from  conversation  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  that  the  red  for  the  girders  was  abandoned 
(p.  601,  ante) ; but  we  are  told  this  is  not  the  case. 

t See  p,  589,  ant*. 


fully  and  submissively  employed,  and  lending 
a tone  and  relief  to  the  sculpture.  In  our 
climate  such  polychromy  would  be  difficult  to 
adopt,  except  by  the  use  of  material  itself 
naturally  coloured.  Do  we  ask  for  a proof  of 
the  taste  of  the  Greeks  in  sculpture,  more  than 
we  have  seen?  Let  us  enter  the  Temple,  and 
contemplate  the  awful  statue  of  Minerva,  by 
Phidias.  Is  it  like  the  sphinx  ? Both  are  va6t, 
and  there  the  resemblance  ends ; but  Minerva 
is,  notwithstanding  her  size,  eminently  beau- 
tiful : she  is,  as  she  ought  to  be,  chaste.  It  is 
chastity,  purity  of  taste,  that  distinguishes 
both  this  statue  and  all  that  we  behold  around 
us;  there  is  nothing  ridiculously  grotesque, 
nothing  immensely  useless,  nothing  striking 
only  in  deformity.  Do  we  seek  evidence  of 
Grecian  taste  in  painting  ? _ Let  us  go  and  see 
the  birds  pecking  at  Zeuxis’  fruit,  and  Zeuxis 
himself  deceived  by  his  rival  Parrhasius’s  cur- 
tain. Let  us  look  at  Apelles’  visiting-card,  a 
single  stroke  of  his  brush.  Were  these  stories 
without  foundation  in  fact,  the  mere  invention 
of  them  would  show  how  necessary  the  ancients 
thought  the  following  of  nature.  Would  we 
know  the  Greek  taste  in  literature,  in  oratory  ? 
Let  us  go  and  hear  the  chorus  with  which 
Sophocles  is  defending  himself,  on  a charge  of 
insanity,  from  his  son,  so  proving  that  a man 
who  could  write  with  his  taste  was  certainly 
not  mad : let  us  listen  to  Pericles  reproving, 
soothing  the  people ; to  Demosthenes  stirring 
them  up  against  Philip.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  these  things  ; but  it  is  hence  to  be 
observed  that  the  ruling  principle  of  Grecian 
taste  in  all  the  arts  was  purity, — that  it  resulted 
from  a faithful  study  of  nature,  and  so  from  a 
simplicity  that  allows  of  ornament  only  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  and  as  it  is  suggested  by 
the  subject.  The  ruling  idea  is  never  obscured 
and  buried  by  fragments  of  foreign  ideas : 
thus  unity  is  preserved ; and  it  is  from  that 
unity  of  design  alone  that  any  thing  like  true 
grandeur  can  result ; while  it  is  the  justness  of 
adornment  on  that  grandeur  which  lends  the 
grace,  the  smile  unto  the  face  of  Jove.  The 
observance  of  this  ancient  taste  suggests  pain- 
ful considerations  concerning  much  of  the 
modern.  We  often  find  a columnar  display,  a 
forest  of  stone  posts  of  no  utility  whatever;  these 
pillars  more  often  supported  than  supporting ; 
probably  a dead  wall  behind  them ; and  some- 
times there  also  stare  at  us  strange  ornaments 
about  as  appropriate  to  the  matter  as  Horace’s 
dolphin  in  the  woods.  Where  is  the  purity 
of  taste  in  these  things  ? Where  is  even  the 
idea  in  such  buildings  ? Verily,  they  rather 
represent  the  absence  of  idea,  just  as  black 
does  the  absence  of  colour.  There  is  nothing 
more  hideous  in  architecture  than  a false  front 
put  on  to  conceal  baldness,  when  you  are 
compelled  to  look  on  a whole  fagade,  not  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  building,  but  as  a screen 
to  hide  incapacity.  There  is  not  time  here 
to  dwell  on  any  peculiarities  of  taste,  in 
those  developments  of  Greek  art  that  occurred 
among  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  in  the  plains  of  the  Xanthus. 
We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  for 
the  rescue  of  Lycian  art  from  obscurity,  and 
some  curious  specimens,  especially  of  tombs, 
are  to  be  seen  where  you  have  all  often  been — 
in  the  British  Museum.  For  details  on  the 
subject,  it  may  save  time  to  refer  you  at  once 
to  his  work. 

From  Greece  taste  travels  westward  with 
complete  grace ; it  has  redeemed  its  Oriental 
character  at  Athens,  and  become  pure,  and 
thus  arises  in  Rome.  As  the  Romans  imitated 
the  Greeks,  we  have  little  that  is  new  to  re- 
mark, but  that  taste  by  degrees  acquired  a 
more  florid  and  flowing  character  than  it  had 
before  possessed, — somewhat  more,  too,  of 
variety,  which  may  be  considered  an  advantage, 
the  only  thing  chargeable  against  Greece 
being  a too  great  sameness.  Roman  taste, 
previous  to  its  Greek  era,  was  probably  such 
as  we  should  expect  from  a purely  warlike 
nation ; but  when  that  warlike  spirit  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  classic,  itself  overcome 
by  what  it  conquered,  then  we  find,  as  it  were, 
Athens  transferred  to  Rome,  the  Acropolis  to 
the  Capitol.  In  the  later  period  of  Roman 
architecture,  we  observe  the  use  of  the  arch, 
the  introduction  of  which  form  gives  almost 
all  other  styles  an  advantage  over  the  Greek. 
We  find  the  taste  of  the  Romans  in  the  im- 
perial age  the  taste  of  victors.  They  prac- 
tised an  immensity  of  design,  of  which  there 
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are  still  many  stupendous  ruins  to  remind  us. 
Their  theatres  were  particularly  huge,  as  we 
might  gather  from  a fact  mentioned  in  the 
classics,  that  as  many  as  50,000  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  fall  of  a theatre 
hastily  and  improperly  built  for  the  sake  of 
gain — a wicked  speculation ! There  is  also 
not  only  massiveness  in  Roman  architecture, 
but  what  I would  be  allowed  to  call  multitude. 
You  have  generally  an  endless  succession  and 
piling  of  columns  and  arches,  which  produce 
an  astonishing  effect  by  their  very  number. 
In  many  lands  that  once  trembled  at  the 
thunder  of  Capitoline  Jove,  that  dethroned 
god  is  now  glad,  as  it  were,  to  take  refuge 
among  vast  and  desolate  ruins,  where  he  sits 
iD  solitude,  a mythological  Marius  on  a foreign 
strand,  and  amid  the  temples  of  a strange 
creed.  Complaint  has  been  made,  not  indeed 
of  his  overthrow,  but  of  the'overthrow  of  the 
architecture  that  served  him."  It  is  true  that 
together  with  some  other  styles  the  Roman 
seems  to  have  been  cast  away  into  the  intel- 
lectual lumber-room,  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
is  somewhat  too  spacious.  It  may  be  found 
by  the  curious  in  the  castle  of  Indolence, 
which  it  is  our  object,  our  duty,  to  besiege. 

Great  taste  for  the  arts  prevailed  at  a much 
earlier  period  than  at  Rome,  in  those  parts  of 
Italy  colonised  from  Greece,  at  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentum,  at  Posidonia  or  Paestum,  and 
many  other  cities  of  the  southern  coast.  In 
Italy  itself,  the  Etruscans  seem  to  have  had 
great  natural  genius  for  design,  and  are  cele- 
brated to  this  day  on  that  account.  We  leave 
Rome,  towards  its  fall,  a city  of  palaces, 
abounding  in  all  conceivable  articles  of  taste 
and  luxury ; we  go  to  look  once  more  at  the 
Colosseum,  and  the  arch  of  Trajan,  observing 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  that  form  which 
the  Grecians  either  knew  not,  or  did  not  use ; 
we  hurry  away  to  escape  the  Goths,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  city  of  Constantine.  It  was 
here,  during  the  long  night  of  Gothic  domina- 
tion, that  not  only  taste,  but  the  arts  them- 
selves took  refuge,  while  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  confessed,  that  we  owe  their  preser- 
vation in  other  parts  of  Europe  to  the  monastic 
system.  At  that  city  of  the  East  was  deve- 
loped the  Byzantine  taste— a blended  taste, 
but  one  blended  with  great  beauty  and  grace. 
Its  style  seems  applicable  to  the  climate  and 
situation  ; it  appears  to  allow  more  of  the 
semigrotesque,  the  quaint,  the  highly  orna- 
mental than  did  either  the  Greek  or  Roman — 
with  what  advantage,  is  another  matter ; it  has 
a certain  original  charm  about  it  that  is  highly 
i attractive,  and  it  seems  to  permit  the  play  of 
I fancy  as  well  as  of  imagination.  The  church 
i of  St.  Sophia  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  archi- 
I tecture  of  Constantinople,  but  one  too  well 
I known  to  architects  to^need  particular  remark. 

I Concerning  the  Romanesque,  I will  simply  say, 

I that  the  taste  of  it  seems  inferior  to  the 
I pure  Gothic.  We  may  here  glance  slightly 
I backward  at  the  taste  of  the  Saracens, 
i who,  at  a period  when  mental  and  moral 

i darkness  brooded  over  the  Roman,  or  ra- 
t ther  the  Greek,  empire,  were  no  less  famous 
f for  their  literary  and  philosophical  character 
t than  in  their  history,  civil  and  military.  A1 
? Mansor,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  was  a student  of 
t the  arts.  He  was  educated  by  two  Christian 
f physicians,  and  applied  himself  to  astronomy. 

I Haroun  al  Rashed,  his  successor,  in  786,  well 
k known  to  most  of  us  through  the  medium  of 
t the  Arabian  Nights — which  will  give  you  no 

ii  inept  notion  of  Arabian  taste  in  literature,  and 

o of  Arabian  imagination, — devoted  himself  far 
n more  to  the  arts.  He  was  excessively  partial 
t(to  poets,  and  never  travelled  unless  accom- 
ppanied  by  a band  of  learned  men.  Al  Mamon 
b brought  to  perfection  what  Mansor  and 
E Rashed  had  commenced.  Under  the  auspices 
o of  these  three  model  princes,  there  is  no  doubt 
tithe  cities  of  Bagdad  and  Damascus  arose  in 
inconsiderable  beauty,  and  displayed  a grace 
a and  fancy  of  taste,  such  as  might  be  expected 
frfrom  a purified  Oriental  genius.  Damascus  is 
tcto  this  day  a most  elegant  and  tasteful  city  : 
(mature  is  not  forgotten  there  : all  the  dwellings 
bibuilt,  I believe,  of  marble,  have  each  its  de- 
lightful grove  watered  by  the  river;  and  to 
tbthis  taste  for  nature  is  ascribed  the  freedom  of 
tbthe  Damascenes  from  plague,  on  account  of 
tbthe  detachment  of  their  houses  and  the  venti- 
lalation  obtained  by  means  of  their  gardens. 
TTheir  taste  for  the  following  of  useful  arts 
'vwas  also  highly  developed  : the  steel 


of  Damascus  will  readily  occur  to  you 
as  an  illustration.  I must  here  also 
take  leave  anticipatively  to  notice  the 
taste  of  the  Moors  of  Spain.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  a more  poetical  or  more 
lovely  architectural  taste  than  theirs.  Their 
buildings  seem  an  embodiment  of  imagina- 
tion; their  arcaded  courts,  their  graceful  foun- 
tains,— only  nearly  approached  by  those  of 
Constantinople,  — are  otherwise  wholly  un- 
equalled. The  Moors  possessed  a most  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  design;  and  I think  a 
study  of  their  taste,  as  far  as  practicable, 
would  bestow  a somewhat  desirable  elegance 
and  lightness  on  the  English  genius,  ever 
inclined  to  be  too  solely  material.  If  we  shut 
out  from  our  contemplation  and  our  acts 
imagination  and  fancy,  what  ignorant  hermits 
would  our  minds  become ! — truly,  the  inha- 
bitants of  a blank  desert,  cheered  by  no 
flowers,  enlivened  by  no  sweet  sounds.  As  is 
the  mind,  so  is  the  work  : where  you  find  in  a 
man  too  great  a predilection  for  ornament, 
recommend  him  to  the  study  of  the  Pyramids; 
but  if  you  perceive  in  him  a baldness  of 
thought,  a want  of  ideality,  advise  him  to  take 
a pilgrimage  to  the  Alhambra.  Many  of  the 
curious  developments  of  taste  occurred  under 
the  protection  of  the  monasteries,  such  as  the 
art  of  illuminating'  manuscripts,  painting 
glass,  and  the  like.  Superstition  at  this  period 
dictated  much  of  the  grotesque  that  has  lasted 
even  down  to  our  days,  but  which  still  in  our 
climate  has  its  charms ; but  the  whole  age 
that  elapsed  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  within  a certain  period  of  the  Norman  era, 
is  very  much  obscured,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  prevailing  taste  was  mainly  for  blood- 
shed and  rapine.  When  civilisation  again 
arose,  and  spread  across  this  barren  waste, 
religion,  which  had  before  fostered,  then  en- 
tirely assumed  the  direction  of  the  arts,  and 
engrossed  all  taste  for  its  sacred  purposes. 

With  the  development  of  the  glorious 
Gothic  style  you  are  all  acquainted  ; but  it  may 
be  observed,  that  it  derives  much  of  its  taste 
from  the  following  of  nature;  not  a small 
illustration  of  which  is  the  popular  idea  that 
the  interior  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  derives  its 
forms  from  the  forest’s  avenues.  Concerning 
this  notion  itself,  it  may  be  said  that  trees  are 
not  naturally  in  the  habit  of  arranging  them- 
selves in  measured  avenues,  but  grow  pro- 
miscuously ; that  such  avenues  have  been  so 
planted  by  man  ; and  that  to  arrange  columns 
and  arches  in  a similar  manner  would  but  be 
the  carrying  out  of  his  own  idea.  There  is  a 
uniformity  of  taste  in  Gothic  art  in  each  of  its 
styles,  the  styles  succeed  each  other  in  due 
order;  there  is  in  it  great  unity  of  design,  and 
it  derives,  from  its  aspiring  character,  a sub- 
limity not  easily  obtained  from  any  combina- 
tion of  horizontal  lines.  It  admits  of  the  high- 
est and  most  varied  imagery;  it  assimilates 
itself  so  much  to  nature  as  to  admit  of  almost 
any  natural  production,  especially  of  foliage, 
as  an  appropriate  ornament — though  it  may  be 
observed  that  we  do  not  want  nature  repro- 
duced, but  idealized — indeed,  it  would  not 
seem  difficult  to  imagine  that  certain  buildings 
in  this  style  had  grown  gradually  out  of  the 
ground.  Finally,  the  taste  of  Gothic  art  is  at 
once  chaste,  solemn,  and  sublime,  and  versatile 
as  to  ornament — almost  indescribably  : this 
style  has  also  a peculiar  power  of  inspiring 
awe.  It  seems  also  certain  that  the  vertical 
taste,  so  to  say,  has,  in  the  north  at  least, 
many  advantages  over  the  horizontal. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  Italian  taste,  de- 
veloped in  perfection  subsequently  to  the 
Gothic,  is  a wonderful  grace  of  design,  execu- 
tion, and  expression.  It  is  what  becomes  the 
climate  and  the  sky  under  which  it  grew  up 
and  flourished — what  you  would  expect  from 
the  warm  and  florid  genius  of  the  people,  and 
what  can  best  be  displayed  in  the  use  of  pro- 
ductions natural  to  their  country.  Every 
architectural  student  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  greatest  works  of  the  Italians,  for  it 
is  only  by  the  study  of  perfection  in  all  branches 
of  his  art  that  he  can  hope  himself  to  attain  to 
it.  It  would,  therefore,  be  but  a matter  of 
repetition  to  discourse  on  the  beauties  of 
modern  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  or  Milan ; 
we  would  simply  say  they  are  naturally  ex- 
cessively difficult  of  imitation  in  an  adverse 
climate,  and  against  an  obstreperous  sky. 
Among  the  European  nations,  after  the 
Italians,  taste  appears  to  have  been  best 


developed  in  France.  In  the  present  age,  the 
taste  of  Germany  is  grand  and  solid;  Munich 
is  celebrated  for  its  architectural  beauty ; 
Berlin  and  Vienna  boast  some  magnificent 
statues.  I might  refer  to  Rauch’s  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  others  by  the  same 
artist.  Even  Russia  is  taking  its  stand,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  unlimited  expenditure,  is  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  greatest  works.  It  would 
appear  that  continental  Gothic  is  inferior  in 
point  of  purity  to  the  English  style : it  is, 
without  doubt,  more  immense,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  abroad  the  equal  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  point  of  beauty,  or  of  the 
York  Minster  in  respect  of  beauty  and  mag- 
nitude combined.  But  Gothic  has  long 
been  generally  disused  on  the  Continent, 
while  in  England  it  is  justly  being  revived. 
The  classic  taste  prevails  in  other  lands,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  we  are  far  surpassed  in  this 
respect  by  France.  But  the  difference  of  our 
sky  must  not  be  forgotten — for  our  climate  and 
sombre  heaven,  the  Gothic  is  the  most  fit;  and 
although  we  should  endeavour  to  excel  in  all 
styles,  so  that  we  do  excel  in  our  own  native 
style  we  may  be  content  to  leave  the  more 
successful  imitation  of  Greece  to  more  propi- 
tious climes.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  the  classic  we  do  build  should  not  be 
good — there  is  no  cause  why,  because  the 
Louvre  is  hardly  to  be  equalled,  we  should  re- 
joice in  the  present  National  Gallery  as  the 
work  of  our  united  arts,  the  symbol  of  our 
national  proficiency.  Taste  in  England,  with 
respect  to  architecture,  seems  to  have  expired 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles  II., 
when  it  was  gloriously  raised  again  from  the 
dead,  in  the  Italian,  by  Wren,  whose  numerous 
works  are,  many  of  them,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  that  purity  on  which  it  is  necessary 
to  insist.  I have  heard  objection  made  to 
Wren’s  detail — with  that  i have  nothing 
to  do,  and  I do  not  here  use  the  word  purity 
in  the  sense  of  strictness  of  imitation,  but 
in  its  own.  To  those,  however,  who' 
complain  of  his  detail,  I will  answer,  how- 
ever inconsequently,  by  speaking  of  his 
outline.  We  may  observe  that  for  Italian  to 
have  due  effect  here,  it  must,  at  least  in  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  be  of  the  very  best  in 
design,  and  not  shorn  of  its  appropriate  adorn- 
ment, as  in  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s,  where  art,, 
in  its  highest  and  noblest  uses,  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  a narrow  popular  prejudice,  and  the’ 
first  sensation  felt  on  entering  that  majestic 
edifice  is  a chill; — it  must,  in  a word  be 
JVrenic,  as  Wren  would  have  made  it  had  he 
been  unshackled  by  external  ignorance ; — it 
must  be  the  Italian  we  see  in  the  steeple  of 
Bow.  Ideas  drawn  from  a foreign  source? 
should  not  be  deprived  of  all  their  beauty  in 
the  act,  just  as  literary  works  lose  their 
charm  by  being  translated.  If  it  be  said, 

“ but  they  must  by  necessity  be  so  deprived;” 

I answer,  “ that  is  an  excellent  reason  why  we 
should  keep  to  our  own  art.”  It  may  be  well 
to  adduce  but  one  instance  of  our  failure. 
Look  at  the  rustication  of  certain  buildings ! 
You  will  perceive  that  it  has  dwindled  into  a 
precise,  methodical,  and  miserable  manner  of 
lacerating  walls,  which  look  as  if  they  had  a 
kind  of  worm  disease; — they  display  (as  a 
friend  of  mine  added  with  great  point  to  this 
remark)  not  rustication,  but  vermiculation. 
Where  is  the  idea  of  method — of  a set  pattern 
in  rustication  ? But,  look  at  the  Pitti  Palace. 
What  is  it  there?  Why,  the  wall  seems  built 
with  fragments  of  a mountain — huge  masses 
piled  titanically  together  — giving  a grand, 
rugged,  truly  rustic  aspect,  and  creating  also 
bold  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  That  is 
rustication.  There  is  no  wretched,  wriggling 
pattern  in  that.  Our  taste  is  now  also  too 
much  addicted  to  medley.  There  is  too  great 
an  attempt  to  marry  Caryatides  to  Gurgoyles — 
too  much  popping  of  indescribable  steeples  on 
Greek  bodies,  what  may  be  called  elephant-and- 
castle  architecture — against  this  it  is  necessary 
to  guard. 

Having  then  thus  far  pursued  the  history 
of  Taste,  I would  offer  a few  concluding 
remarks  on  the  thing  itself.  It  may  be  asked, 

“ How  is  taste  to  be  obtained  ?”  The  reply 
is,  by  study.  By  continual  observation,  also, 
of  all  works  of  art,  and  by  consequent  com- 
parison and  induction  in  the  mind ; and  we 
have  already  said  that  taste  is  the  result  of  a 
discriminative  faculty,  and  that  the  power 
of  rightly  discriminating  is  necessarily  in- 
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creased  by  experience.  That  is  a positive 
truth,  and  it  will  at  once  occur  to  you  as  men 
of  judgment,  how  supremely  ridiculous  it  is  to 
reject  precedent  in  the  prosecution  of  the  arts. 

I am  not  by  any  means  an  advocate  for  slavish 
imitation,  but  I say  that  it  is  only  by  being  pro- 
vided, armed  with  the  knowledge  of  old,  that 
you  can  hope  to  carry  on  a successful  struggle 
for  novelty,  where  it  can  be  proved  that 
that  novelty  is  desirable.  Tell  the  politician  to 
reject  history  as  his  guide;  the  literary  man 
to  burn  his  classical  library;  the  scientific 
man  to  try  and  start  independent  of  his  prede- 
cessors. And  why  must  precedent  be  regarded  ? 
Because,  I repeat,  there  are  principles  common 
to  all  art,  eternal,  immutable,  so  to  speak,  and 
which  must  ever  coexist  with  human  reason, 
and  whose  opposites  are  wholly  contrary  to 
that  reason.  What  is  it  these  men  think  they 
possess  to  enable  them  to  start  anew,  who 
deride  precedent?  Of  course  the  power  to 
start  anew.  If  they  have  the  power,  can  they 
have  derived  it  from  anything  but  study,  but 
the  knowledge  of  precedent  ? If  they  have 
not  the  power,  it  shows  that  they  are  either 
deficient  in  genius,  or  are  chargeable  with 
culpable  idleness.  Men  are  not  born  archi- 
tects, more  than  anything  else,  to  such  a 
degree  that  their  genius  needs  no  support  from 
art.  Art  is  the  common  mould  used  by  all 
genius  for  the  casting  of  its  ideas.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  expressing,  of  fashioning  them; 
and  if  genius  refuse  that,  how  shall  it  expect 
the  common  hand  to  grasp  these  ideas,  the 
common  eye  to  admire  them,  the  common  in- 
tellect to  understand  them  ? Who  will  say  that 
art  has  nothing  to  do  with  precedent  ? Who  ? 
Does  any  one  cry  the  first  artist  (Homer,  for 
instance)  had  no  precedent?  I say  he  had  the 
precedent  of  nature,  and  has,  in  one  branch, 
formed  thereon  the  precedent  of  art.  Horace 
6ays  that,  as  art  without  genius  can  do  no- 
thing, so  only  can  genius  without  art.  It  may 
be  very  unfortunate  for  Anti  precedent,  that 
art  has  been  already  established,  and  that  he 
cannot  now  be  the  Ilomer  of  the  world,  as  it 
is  too  late ; but  it  is  the  fact ; and  he 
must  therefore  condescend  to  accept  what 
some  thirty  past  centuries  have  provided 
for  him,  and  to  allow  that  they  have  not  passed 
in  vain.  Let  those,  then,  who  sneer  at  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  and  who  deride  Wren,  be 
first  sure  that  they  understand  as  tvell  the 
universal  principles  of  art,  not  to  speak  now  of 
styles  of  art,  before  they  attempt  novelty ; at 
any  rate,  such  novelty,  as  must,  from  the 
rejection  of  precedent,  consist  in  hitherto 
unknown  hideousness.  The  principal  novelty 
to  be  rationally  expected  here  is,  perhaps,  a 
further  carrying  out  of  the  Vertical  style,  in 
some  manner  suited  to  the  age  and  its 
materials ; for  that  style  is  not,  per  force, 
wedded  to  stone  and  tiles,  and  heraldic  lions  ; 
but  we  will  look  for  the  magical  use  of  iron 
and  glass,  and  the  rest;  and  for  something 
more  varied  than  some  500  churches,  that 
might  be  taken  for  sisters ; and  for  good  draw- 
ing in  the  coloured  windows  and  polychromous 
ornaments.  It  is  certain  nothing  good  will 
result  from  working  out  our  present  ordinary 
style  of  street-architecture,  or  the  nondescript 
barn-style  displayed  in  many  places  of  worship 
— buildings  highly  symbolical,  i.  e.  of  total 
ignorance  of  art,  undefended  and  indefensible. 
Tnat  moment  when  architects  repel  grandeur, 
beauty,  truth  of  design,  and  encourage  the 
bald,  blank,  hopeless  abortiveness  above 
alluded  to, — when  they  so  encourage  idleness 
and  decry  study, — when,  in  fact,  they  so 
endeavour  to  destroy  taste,  and  the  very  spirit 
of  art  itself,  it  will  be  a sign  that  their  branch 
of  art,  once  so  great  and  glorious,  is  near  to  its 
decease,  and,  in  the  words  of  Milton, 

" Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen.” 

To  resume  concerning  the  true  search  for 
taste,  let  simplicity  of  idea,  and  in  particular 
utility,  be  always  regarded.  A useless  work, 
a too  ornate  work,  a bald  work,  an  incongruous 
work,  all  fail  in  point  of  taste  : a confusion  of 
ideas  is  to  be  as  much  avoided  in  architecture 
as  in  literature.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  for 
an  architect  to  put  a Gothic  Gargoyle  on  a 
Grecian  edifice,  as  it  is  for  the  poet  to  talk  of 
his  bridled  muse  being  anxious  to  launch,  where 
she  becomes  at  once  a horse  and  a ship.  Ex 
uno  discite  omnes.  The  same  principles  hold 
good  in  all,  as  in  this  particular.  If  it  be  asked 
who  shall  be  the  guide  in  pursuit  of  taste. 


I answer,  Nature.  A man  who  is  a lover  and 
student  of  nature  will  continually  improve  his 
eye,  by  observing  her  magnificent  combinations 
of  form  and  colour,  and  will  throng  his  mind 
with  a host  of  grand  and  beautiful  images. 
He  will  observe  her,  too,  as  she  is  depicted  in 
himself,  in  his  fellows;  in  their  necessities  and 
excesses;  in  their  likes  and  dislikes;  and  he 
will  know  how  to  act  to  a good  purpose.  As 
in  other  things,  so  in  art.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  one  great  object  of  art  is  to 
educate. 

In  criticising  a work,  see  if  it  is  nature 
which  is  the  moving  spirit  in  its  creation, 
and  you  will  have  an  infallible  test!  But 
then  how  necessary  is  it  for  us  to  improve  our 
own  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  nature,  for  if 
we  are  unacquainted  with  her  forms  and  effects, 
we  shall  of  course  be  wholly  unable  to  apply 
them  as  tests,  and  shall  in  result  wholly  fail  in 
the  pursuit  of  taste.  No  man  could  rightly 
portray  character  without  observing  nature; 
neither  could  any  build  an  appropriate  edifice, 
for  instance,  a dwelling,  without  regard  to  the 
wants  and  habits  of  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. It  is  from  nature  that  the  mind  must 
derive  ideas  which  it  shall  mould  by  art,  and 
reproduce  for  the  delight  and  astonishment  of 
mankind.  Go  then  to  her  for'  a guide;  learn 
grandeur  from  the  mountains ; vastness  from 
the  flood  ; the  force  and  combination  of  colour, 
and  grace  of  form  from  the  forest,  fertility 
from  the  vale.  For  in  creation  is  the  very  per- 
fection and  wonder  of  taste  displayed,  for  there 
it  is  divine.  The  glory  of  nature  is  above  that 
of  art,  as  the  glory  of  the  lily  is  above  that  of 
the  robes  of  Solomon.  Consider  the  taste  that 
waves  before  us  in  the  many  hues  of  the 
autumnal  wood,  that  flows  at  our  feet  in  the 
winding  stream  that  encircles  it,  that  arches 
over  our  heads  in  the  rainbow,  that  flutters 
before  us  in  the  dyed  wings  of  the  tiger  moth. 
There  is  that  in  nature  which  alone  can  charm, 
can  elevate  ; and  Art  may  struggle  on  in  vain, 
if  she  would  seek  to  be  independent  of  that 
wonderful  expression  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
which  we  call  nature;  but  if  she  will  imitate 
that,  if  she  will  make  her  model  of  those  mar- 
vellous works  that  surround  us,  there  is  no 
pitch  of  excellence  to  which  she  may  not  attain, 
no  power  which  she  may  not  express,  no  grace 
which  she  may  not  be  able  to  display;  but, 
standing  aloft  in  the  perfection  of  her  beauty, 
she  will  be  able  to  point  to  Nature,  as  her 
mother,  so  justly,  that  we  might  find  it  difficult 
to  tell  the  difference  between  that  sublime  pair, 
excepting  by  the  divine  expression  which  must 
for  ever  distinguish  the  work  of  God  from  that 
of  man,  but  which  was  granted  for  man’s  in- 
struction and  his  love. 

FI.  T.  Braitiiyvaite. 


THE  SECRET  OF  ANCIENT  PAINTED 
GLASS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
it  was  remarked,  as  an  unexplained  wonder,  that 
cleaning,  or  rather  polishing  old  painted  glass, 
made  it  into  apparently  modern  glass,  for  that 
it  acquired  all  the  thin  transparency  of  colour 
which  characterises  the  modern  manufac- 
ture. Of  this  fact  we  have  a mortifying 
illustration  in  the  beautiful  windows  of 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  several 
of  which,  having  been  cleaned  at  great 
expense,  are  entirely  ruined  as  far  as  their 
ancient  character  is  concerned,  for  they 
cannot  now  be  distinguished  from  modern 
windows. 

To  account  for  this  curious  fact  it  was 
stated  that  the  external  surface  of  all  old 
glass  is  rough,  and  the  light  passing 
through  the  uneven  surface  is  so  refracted 
as  to  produce  the  softened  effect  charac- 
teristic of  ancient  glass,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  this  roughening  was  the  effect  of 
time  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  which 
gradually  destroyed  the  surface,  as  we  see 
in  stone  and  some  other  materials.  When 
this  old  glass  is  polished,  the  surface  is 
again  rendered  smooth,  and  thus  the  pecu- 
liar effect  upon  the  light,  which  is  so  much 
valued,  is  lost.  According  to  this  theory, 
therefore,  the  character  of  ancient  glass  is  an 
accident,  dependent  upon  time  and  weather, 
and  I have  been  informed  that  in  order  to  imitate 
it,  a quantity  of  painted  glass  was  lately  made  at 
St.  Ilelen’s,  Lancashire,  by  being  cast  upon  a 
sand  bed,  so  that  the  surface  was  roughened  to 


begin  with,  but  I have  not  heard  that  the  ex- 
periment answered,  and  the  plan  is  not  now 
pursued.  If  the  following  observations  are 
correct,  it  is  evident  ihat  such  a method  could 
not  be  expected  to  succeed. 

A quantity  of  old  painted  glass  having  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Forrest,  a glass  painter  of  Liver- 
pool, to  be  cleaned,  he  found  that  the  outer 
surface  of  the  whole  was  covered  with  a layer 
of  what  appeared  to  be  hard  dried  dust  and 
rain,  which  was  easily  removed  by  a short 
application  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  by  the  other 
means  adopted  for  cleaning  old  windows.  Fie 
was  struck,  however,  by  observing  that  every 
now  and  then  there  were  perfectly  clear  places 
to  which  the  dust  had  apparently  not 
adhered,  and  these  were  sometimes  curved 
lines,  sometimes  dots  or  roundish  spaces, 
sometimes  small  and  at  other  times  of  con- 
siderable size.  At  first  it  simply  appeared  odd 
that  the  dirt  should  have  adhered  so  partially; 
but  at  length  it  struck  him  that  possibly  these 
clear  spaces  might  be  intentional,  and  the  dirt 
not  dirt  after  all,  but  paint  burnt  in  to  the 
surface  of  the  glass.  On  further  examination 
he  found  that  this  was  really  the  case,  and  that 
the  clear  spaces  were  lights  taken  out  of  serai- 
opaque  back-ground,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  drawing,  which  I have  made 
from  an  ancient  head  taken  from  one  of  the 
windows  in  York  Minster.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  a deficiency  of  the  dark  ground 
corresponding  with  the  side  of  the  nose,  which 
being  turned  to  the  light  would  have  a promi- 
nent light  upon  it.  So  also  with  the  forehead, 
the  cheek,  the  prominence  of  the  ear,  the  ridges 
between  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  the  lip  and 
the  chin — in  short,  wherever  a feature  would 
catch  the  light  prominently,  there  the  light 
passes  through  the  glass  unobstructed,  but  in 
all  other  points  it  goes  through  a very  thin  dark 
ground  ere  it  reaches  the  colour  in  the  glass, 
which  softens  it,  and  gives  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  mellowness  so  much  admired  in 
ancient  windows.  In  the  drapery  and  all 
other  parts  the  same  principle  is  carried  out, 
the  prominences  being  clear  on  the  back. 

The  dark  ground  is  obtained  by  burning  a 
very  thin  layer  of  fluxed  oxide  of  iron  into  the 
back  of  the  glass,  and  the  lights  may  either  be 
removed  after  the  whole  is  covered,  or  they 
may  be  left  originally  as  in  the  drawing.  In 
order  to  test  his  theory,  Mr.  Forrest  has  made 
a window  upon  this  principle,  which  is  placed 
in  his  warehouse;  and,  making  allowance  for 
its  being  an  early  production  after  his  dis- 
covery, the  effect  is  so  successful  as  to  carry 
strong  conviction  with  it.  He  states  that  he 
has  observed  the  same  thing  in  all  the  old 
glass  which  has  come  under  his  notice ; and 
the  few  observations  I have  been  able  to  make 
in  this  neighbourhood  (Liverpool!,  where  we 
have  scarcely  any  old  windows,  have  confirmed 
his  remark.  It  is  evident,  that  if  in  cleaning  an 
old  window  the  back-ground  is  mistaken  for 
dirt,  as  is  almost  inevitable  from  its  appear- 
ance, the  removal  of  it  will  entirely  destroy 
| the  peculiar  ancient  effect. 

The  observation  appears  to  me  to  be  of  so 
| much  interest,  especially  at  a time  when  so 


much  painted  glass  is  made  as  in  the  presenl 
day,  that  I shall  be  obliged  by  your  insertion 
of  these  remarks ; and  as  many  of  your  readers 
may  have  opportunities  of  examining  old 
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painted  glass,  they  will  confer  a great  favour 
upon  myself,  and  will  promote  our  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  subject,  if  they  will  see 
whether  old  glass  does  or  does  not  confirm 
this  theory. 

J.  Birkbecic  Nevins,  M.D. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A new  school  for  boys  and  girls  has  been 
erected  at  Little  Harrowden,  Northampton- 
shire. It  is  a stone  building,  and  simple  in 
character.  It  was  opened  on  Thursday  last. 

Mr.  Law,  architect. A new  aisle  has  been 

added  to  the  parish  church  of  Roade,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  whereby  an  increase 
of  accommodation  to  the  number  of  75  free 
6eats  has  been  obtained.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  corresponding  with  the  tower.  The 
works  have  been  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  last-named  architect,  who  has 
also  recently  restored  the  endowed  school  at 
Burton  Latimer,  in  the  same  county.  It  is  a 

building  of  the  Elizabethan  period. St. 

James’s  Church,  Burton  Lazars,  near  Melton 
Mowbray,  was  re-opened  on  29ch  ult.  and  has 
been  partly  rebuilt,  restored,  and  repaired,  at  a 
cost  of  550Z.  The  chancel  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt,  the  structure  of  the  roof  altered,  and 
three  new  windows  inserted.  The  walls  of 
chancel  have  been  enriched  by  carved  stone 
corbels.  The  nave  roof  is  new,  the  old  carving 
imitated.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  been 
cleaned,  the  walls  plastered,  arches  and  pillars 
restored,  including  mouldings  and  ancient 
carving.  The  pews  have  been  lowered,  the 
aisles  have  been  newly  roofed,  and  some  arches 
in  a dangerous  state  replaced,  the  pillars  set 
upright.  An  unsightly  and  inconvenient  gal- 
lery has  been  removed  from  west  end.  The 
arch  of  the  tower,  of  peculiar  construction,  has 
thus  been  brought  into  view.  The  font  has 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  tower  arch.  A 
perfect  piscina  has  been  discovered  in  the  wall 
of  the  south  aisle,  which,  says  our  authority, 
has  properly  been  preserved  as  a memorial  of 
Romish  superstition.  The  remains  of  a Nor- 
man piscina  were  found  in  the  chancel,  re- 
moved from  their  original  position. Mr. 

W.  H.  Gore  Langton,  of  Newton  Park,  has 
given  1002.  towards  the  erection  of  public 
fountains  in  Bath. The  Sheffield  Gas  Com- 

pany are  monopolising  the  gas- fitting  business 
of  the  town,  under  pretence  that  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  skill  and  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  fitters  that  they  do  so.  This  is  a 
pretence  of  rather  a stale  description  now,  for 
we  have  repeatedly  had  to  record  the  mono- 
polisation of  the  gas-fittingbusinessby  gas  com- 
panies in  other  towns  under  the  same  plausible 
pretence.  True  there  are  incompetent  mem- 
bers in  every  trade  ; but  it  is  rather  a lop- 
sided balance  of  justice  to  exclude  the  com- 
petent tradesmen  from  their  lawful  public 
calling  on  that  account.  Moreover,  the  gas- 
fitters  declare  that  the  company  itself  was  to 
blame  for  the  introduction  of  the  black  sbeep 
at  a time  when  rivalry  induced  a desire  to 
barter  the  job  to  any  one  in  return  for  the 
acquisition  of  a new  custom.  The  company’s 
Act  gives  them  no  power  to  monopolize  the 
gasfitting  business.  A correspondent  of  the 
Sheffield  Times,  in  allusion  to  the  price  of  the 
gas,  says,  “ Some  boast  is  made  of  the  lowest 
price  being  only  3s.  ll^d. ; but  I should  like 
to  ask  how  many  customers  the  company  have 
who  get  their  gas  at  this  price.  I find  by  the 
company’s  list,  that  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31  and  March  31,  their  consumption 
must  be  500,000  feet  and  upwards  before  they 
come  to  this  price,  which  would  amount  to 
about  100Z.  per  quarter ; and  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30  and  September  30,  the  con- 
sumption must  be  half  the  above  amount;  so 
that,  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  consumers  are 
concerned,  the  statement  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever.” This  is  exactly  what  we  anticipated, — 

a deceptive  and  unworthy  device. The 

workmen  (nearly  1,100)  in  the  Leeds  Railway 
Foundry  are  now  out  on  strike,  and  have  had 
frequent  public  meetings  on  HunsletMoor,with 
military  bands,  &c.  The  hands  turned  out  on 
a question  arising  out  of  the  discharge  of  the 
smiths’  foreman,  and  from  general  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  manager. The  consecration  of 

St.  Ninian’s,  the  first  cathedral  in  Scotland 
during  the  last  300  years,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  week;  the  Bishop  of  Brechin 
officiating  for  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s.  At 


present  only  the  choir,  transepts,  and  one  bay 
of  the  nave  are  complete.  The  building  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Butter- 
field, and  is  in  the  Middle  Pointed  style. 

With  reference  to  our  recent  notice  of  the 
church  in  George-street,  Oxford,  we  are  re- 
quested to  say  that  the  sum  of  4,450L,  stated 
by  an  Oxford  paper  as  the  cost  of  the  building, 
included  the  cost  of  site  and  conveyance,  repair 
fund,  &c. ; so  that  our  own  statement  was 
correct. 


STRIKE  OF  ENGINE-DRIVERS. 

Y»T e very  much  regret  to  find  that  the  engine- 
drivers  on  the  Northern  division  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  have  suddenly 
announced  a determination  to  strike  in  a body 
at  this  busy  season,  in  order  to  compel  the  di- 
rectors to  alter  their  arrangements  for  substi- 
tuting quarterly  for  fortnightly  engagements 
in  taking  on  new  hands.  It  is  sad  to  find  that 
experience  of  the  evil  results  to  all  parties, 
but  more  especially  to  the  strikers  themselves, 
from  the  system  of  strikes,  is  of  no  avail. 
Whatever  be  the  immediate  result,  which  itself 
is  but  too  likely  to  prove  ruinous  to  many 
poor  families,  without  a doubt  the  bonds  of 
servitude  will  be  afterwards  only  drawn 
the  tighter  over  its  unruly  members.  Do 
not  the  men  see  that  the  inevitable  result 
of  all  these  strikes  will  be  that  it  will  en- 
courage railway  directors  to  initiate  hundreds 
of  new  hands,  even  at  some  temporary  ex- 
pense to  themselves,  in  order  that  the  supply 
of  engine-drivers  may  exceed,  and  not  as  now 
fall  short  of,  the  demand ? And  who  will  suf- 
fer then  ? not  only  the  present  body,  who,  we 
think,  are  extremely  well  off,  but  the  whole  of 
the  increased  class  together,  many  of  whom 
will  ever  be  thrust  out  of  employment,  and 
prevented  from  regaining  it,  by  the  competition 
which  undue  numbers  will  induce.  Let  the 
present  body  of  drivers  be  advised.  For  their 
own  sakes,  they  ought  at  once  to  retrace  their 
erroneous  steps  and  make  honourable  peace 
with  their  employers. 


MAHOGANY. 

A correspondent  has  sent  us  some  parti- 
culars of  three  fine  logs  of  mahogany  recently 
sold  by  auction  in  Liverpool.  They  were  grown 
in  St.  Domingo.  One  of  them  was  purchased 
for  France,  and  sent,  according  to  the  French 
customs  regulations,  to  Rotterdam,  and  thence 
to  France.  Another  was  purchased  at  the 
same  time  in  London,  with  a large  parcel,  for- 
warded by  railway  to  Liverpool,  shipped  with 
a full  cargo  of  mahogany  to  Mogador,  and 
thence  to  Havre.  From  an  error  in  the  forma- 
lities of  the  papers,  the  cargo  was  not  admitted 
in  France,  and  had  to  be  re-shipped  to  New- 
York  and  again  imported  from  the  United 
States  to  Havre,  where  the  log  was  purchased 
by  a Paris  timber-merchant,  and  cut  into 
planks.  These  three  logs,  cut  into  planks,  were 
selected  for  the  embellishment  of  Versailles, 
and  an  enormous  price  paid  for  them,  but  the 
French  Revolution  prevented  their  delivery, 
and  they  were  bought  on  speculation  for  the 
English  market. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  although  mahogany 
seems  sometimes  to  be  laid  aside  for  other 
fashionable  woods,  such  as  rose  wood,  tulip 
wood,  amboyna  wood,  &c.,  it  keeps  up  its 
superiority. 

The  history  of  the  mahogany  tree  is  well 
known.  Its  botanical  name  is  Swetenia,  in 
honour  of  Baron  von  Sweten,  author  of  seve- 
ral botanical  works.  We  will  not  enumerate 
here  the  different  species  of  mahogany. 

Our  correspondent  says  he  wants  “ some 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  different 
shades  existing  in  mahogany  and  other  woods. 
I have  studied  the  vegetable  anatomy  of  differ- 
ent authors,  and  find  that  all  they  say  upon  the 
subject  treats  on  the.  sap,  small  spiral  vessels, 
common  and  modullary  texture,  punctuated 
and  bundles  of  spirals,  &c.,  which  does  not 
appear  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  They  ex- 
plain the  growth  of  the  wood  by  the  annual 
layers  from  the  centre  and  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  but  give  very  few  details  concerning  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  and  principally  of  maho- 
gany, which  differs  so  much  in  texture  and  in 
the  appearance  of  the  different  shades,  techni- 
cally termed  roe , broken  roe,  bold  roe,  mottle, 
faint  mottle,  dapple,  &c.  These  denomina- 
tions are  merely  technical  expressions  formed 


by  dealers  and  artizans,  and  not  scientific 
classifications ; and  the  learned  men,  who 
have  taken  so  much  trouble  in  forming  and 
modelling  the  botanical  system,  and  who  have 
devoted  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
leaves,  branches,  flowers,  fruit,  seeds,  bark, 
and  the  form  of  the  tree,  have  bestowed  very 
little  attention  upon  the  body  of  the  tree,  viz., 
the  wood,  its  grain,  and  use,  hardness,  and 
chemical  qualities. 

“ I would  likewise  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  little  knots  that  we  find  in  Bird’s-eye 
maple,  and  of  a larger  form  in  knotted  maho- 
gany (plum),  can  be  considered  as  disease  of 
the  tree,  or  as  arising  from  some  other  cause  ? 
Whether  the  small  cross  shades  that  produce 
the  mottle,  are,  as  we  presume,  the  effect  of 
the  slow  growth  of  a tree  exposed  to  the  cur- 
rents of  air  in  higher  regions  or  not  ? Whether 
the  long  roe  dark  and  lighter  shadows  are 
produced  by  irregular  windings  of  irregular 
bundles  of  spiral  fibres,  or  from  any  other 
reason  ?” 


SALFORD  PEEL  TESTIMONIAL 
COMPETITION. 

Ixr  examining  the  twenty-four  models  for  a 
statue,  which  have  been  submitted,  there  does 
not  appear  much  originality  of  composition, 
or  even  a departure  from  the  conventional 
attitude  which  the  few  public  statues  in  Eng- 
land commonly  display  ; yet  some  of  these  designs 
in  particular  have  been  very  successful  in  impress- 
ing the  idea  of  an  educated  statesman  in  a habit 
characterising  the  manners  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  together  with  a desire  to  please  the 
expressed  views  of  the  business-like  Manchester 
mind,  and  which,  if  perpetuated  in  bronze  or  marble, 
might  carry  down  to  an  admiring  posterity  the  cut 
of  every  variety  of  coat  from  the  “ dress”  to  the 
“ Nicolls’  paletot”  and  the  “ railway  wrapper.” 

The  statue  with  the  motto  of  “ a Saxon,”  dis- 
plays dignity,  by  the  artistic  management  of  the 
cloak.  The  statue  marked  “Truth,”  is  full  of 
grace  and  beauty.  The  attitude  is  remarkable  for 
great  ease,  while  the  whole  composition  is  well 
balanced  throughout.  An  imposing  design  of  a tri- 
angular character  reminds  one  greatly  of  a pre- 
sentation-piece, to  he  done  in  silver;  at  the  trun- 
cated corners  of  the  pedestal  there  are  three  alle- 
gorical figures,  representing  Legislation,  Commerce, 
and  Genius,  supporting  a pedestal  for  the  statue  of 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Baronet.  It  is  stated  in  the 
appended  description,  that  the  statue  is  to  be  of 
bronze,  9 feet  high,  and  the  three  figures  and  pe- 
destals are  to  be  of  stone,  of  a size  proportionate  to 
the  principal  figure,  as  in  the  model,  by  which  the 
total  height  from  the  steps  of  the  base  to  crown 
of  the  statue  will  be  nearly  27  feet.  Whether  all 
these  matters  can  be  accomplished  for  the  sum 
offered  by  tbe  committee  is  a question  which  we 
have  some  doubt  of  affirming  to  be  possible,  even 
in  the  present  days  of  patent  biick  and  plaster.  The 
model  with  the  motto  of  “His  fame  deserves  re- 
cording,” is  somewhat  pretty  and  pleasing,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  two  female 
figures  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal  are  good,  the  one 
representing  History  is  writing  upon  the  pedestal 
the  now  well-known  passage  in  the  last  memorable 
speech  of  the  late  statesman.  There  is  not  much 
worthy  of  remark  in  the  models  for  columns,  altars, 
and  obelisks  ; all  are  copies  and  adaptations  from 
existing  instances. 

Amongst  the  sixfy-eight  designs  upon  paper,  we 
do  not  discover  the  most  ordinary  indications  of 
genius  or  originality  : it  is  evident  that  there  is 
great  need  of  schools  of  design  to  educate  archi- 
tects into  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  beauty 
and  design,  if  we  look  upon  the  specimens  here  ex- 
hibited as  any  criterion  of  their  taste  : fifteen  of 
the  architectural  structures  are  copied  from  the 
Queen  Eleanor  crosses  ; but  they  exhibit  specimens 
of  the  Early  English,  Perpendicular,  and  Decorated 
styles,  and  seem  quite  unsuitable  to  the  object  of 
the  Peel  monument.  Eighteen  are  designs  for 
columns  and  obelisks,  and  twenty-one  for  por- 
ticoes, temples,  and  other  buildings,  the  erection  of 
any  one  of  which  would  require  double  the  amount 
of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  The 
remaining  designs  are  for  statues,  bell  turrets, 
tombs,  and  a gateway  somewhat  after  the  pattern 
of  the  marble  arch  in  Hyde  park.  There  is  one 
design  which  deserves  exemption  from  this  category 
of  common  things,  bearing  the  motto  “ Let  every 
one  strive  to  deserve  a monument.”  This  is  an 
amplification  of  the  sign  lamp  engraved  in  a recent 
number  of  The  Builder.  The  base  is  enlarged 
and  raised  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  from  each 
angle  there  arises  a decorated  iron -work  pillar  ; these 
four  pillars  support  a floriated  ironwork  canopy  ; 
the  roof  is  composed  of  coloured  porcelain  tiles  ; 
and  in  the  open  work  in  the  front  similar  tiles  are 
introduced,  emblazoned  with  heraldic  quartering. 
In  the  centre  of  the  stone  pedestal,  and  under  the 
canopy,  is  a statue  eight  feet  high.  X. 
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HOUSE  AT  MOULINS,  FRANCE. 

(15th  CENTURY.) 


ANCIENT  HOUSE  AT  MOULINS, 
FRANCE. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a house 
erected  in  the  fifteenth  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  Moulins , a town  be- 
longing to  the  department  of  the  Bourbonnais. 
It  struck  us  as  affording  a good  instance  of 
the  picturesque  effects  obtained  by  the  old 
builders,  not  for  effect’s  sake  merely,  but  by 
making  the  elevation  subservient  to  conveni- 
ence and  use.  The  tower  contains  the  stair- 
case : if  it  had  been  brought  out  square,  it 
would  have  obstructed  the  light  of  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms,  and  it  was  therefore  made  penta- 
gonal. Above,  however,  this  objection  does 
not  exist ; and  in  order  to  get  a room  at  the 
top,  the  walls  are  made  square,  carried  at  the 
angles  on  pendentives  ; and  to  get  stairs  up  to 
the  room,  a small  turret  is  thrown  out  in  the 
angle.  Students  should  mark  these  matters, 
and  give  their  thoughts  free  range  when 
designing. 


Railway  Rating. — We  understand  that  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  some  of  our 
most  influential  railway  companies  was  held 
on  Thursday,  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  for 
remedying  the  abuses  of  the  present  system  of 
rating  railways  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 


BITS  FROM  BRISTOL. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  “West  of 
England  Architectural  Society,”  held  recently 
in  Bristol,  no  report  was  read,  and  the  evening 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  a discussion  on  the 
effect  of  competition  on  architects,  and  their 
remuneration.  The  regulations  of  the  Bristol 
Architectural  Institution  were  read,  in  which  it 
was  suggested  that  competition  was  injurious.* 
Mr.  Young  said,  he  thought  the  time  had 
hardly  arrived  when  competition  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  regretted  that  the  public 
interest  in  architecture  was  so  little,  while  the 
sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  obtained 
their  full  share  of  attention.  He  thought 
something  ought  to  be  devised  to  arouse  the 
public,  and  infuse  a correct  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion with  respect  to  architecture.  The  Rev. 
E.  J.  Carter,  secretary  to  the  association,  had 
always  set  his  face  against  competition  on 
several  grounds.  It  was  impossible  that  a com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  taken  according  to  their 
subscription,  could  judge  merely  from  draw- 
ings of  the  suitability  of  any  particular 
building.  At  all  events,  when  drawings  of  a 
building  were  made,  they  ought  to  be  paid  for. 
At  present  architects  were  very  badly  remu- 

*  The  Bristol  Architectural  Institution  (the  professional 
body)  appear  to  conduct  their  business  very  quietly  : their 
meetings  go  off  without  any  report — in  tho  local  papers. 


nerated  ; 51.  per  cent,  was  the  amount  of  their 
commission,  and  as  there  were  comparatively 
few  large  buildings  in  the  country,  he  thought 
10 /.  per  cent,  was  not  a farthing  too  much- 
Mr.  Fripp  was  gratified  at  the  very  liberal  view 
taken  by  Mr.  Carter,  but  thought  that  he 
would  not  meet  with  much  encouragement. 
Five  pounds  per  cent,  was  perhaps  ample  where- 
the  building  cost  60,000/.  or  70,000/. ; but  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  increased  as  the  cost  of 

construction  diminished. Or  say,  where 

the  building  cost  6,000/.  or  7,000/.  Opponents 
of  extra  pay  to  architects,  which  we  of  course 
are  not,  might  have  quoted  an  anecdote  of  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  which 
has  been  recently  set  going  by  Mr.  Jesse. 
This  “strong-minded  woman”  was  once 
squabbling  with  an  architect  (Vanbrugh  ?)> 
whom  she  employed  in  the  works  at  Blenheim. 
The  architect  insisted  that  a claim  which  he 
had  preferred  was  not  an  exorbitant  one. 
“ Why,”  said  the  duchess,  “ Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  content  to  be  dragged  up  to  the 
top  of  St.  Paul’s  three  times  a-week,  in  a 
basket,  and  at  a great  hazard,  for  200/.  a- 

year.” The  report  of  the  Society  (above- 

mentioned)  for  1849  has  been  published, 
together  with  an  interesting  illustrated 
“Paper  on  Bells,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe.  Mr.  Ellacombe’s  remarks  on 


WtsSmsts . 


the  hanging  of  bells  give  a useful  caution. 
He  says,  justly,  “ If,  in  the  course  of  years,  as 
will  be  the  case,  the  frame  should  vibrate  or 
get  ricketty,  it  should  not  be  made  steady  by 
putting  wedges  between  the  beam-ends  and 
the  walls,  as  is  commonly  done  by  inexpe- 
rieneed  workmen,  but  it  may  be  easily  stiffened 
by  driving  hard  oak  or  iron  wedges  in  at  the 
backs  of  the  tenons  of  the  braces,  in  the 
mortices  in  the  cill  pieces.  The  construction 
of  the  timbers  or  cage  of  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
may  be  taken  as  a good  example  of  hanging 
heavy  bells  in  a belfrey.  The  timbers  should 
always  be  laid  on  wooden  plates,  the  whole 
resting  either  on  stone  corbels  or  on  a set-off 
formed  in  the  wall.  It  is  not  the  downward 
pressure  from  the  weight  of  metal,  but  the 
lateral  pressure  or  vibration  caused  by  the 
motion  of  the  bells,  which  does  the  mischief, 
especially  if  any  of  the  timbers  are  let  into  the 
walls  or  touch  them  laterally.  To  avoid  this,  a 
well-constructed  cage  is  trussed  and  braced 
diagonally  with  most  substantial  timbers,  the 
weight  of  the  whole,  if  properly  rested  on  cor- 
bels or  set-offs,  keeps  it  steady.  The  higher 
the  bells  are  placed  in  the  tower,  the  more 
does  the  vibration  caused  by  ringing  them 

affect  the  masonry.” The  Bristol  High 

Cross  is  standing  still  at  present,  the  steps 
alone  being  completed,  and  the  hoarding  re- 
moved. But  it  is  understood  that  the  carving 
is  to  be  proceeded  with  during  the  winter 
months,  ready  to  begin  setting  in  the  spring.  A 
joking  report,  that  a statue  of  the  present  mayor 
was  to  surmount  the  monument  instead  of  the 
cross  has  called  forth  a denial  from  the  honor- 
ary secretary  to  the  committee  for  carrying  out 

the  project. We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a 

subscription  is  being  made  for  a testimonial  to 
Mr.  Haberfield,  now  mayor  for  the  sixth  time. 
Without  doubt  a considerable  sum  will  be 


raised,  and  we  will  venture  to  suggest  a mode 
of  applying  it.  Mr.  Haberfield  does  not  want 
plate,  and  a picture  is  ephemeral.  Now,  Mr. 
Haberfield  feels  great  interest  in  the  restora- 
tion of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  Church  ; and  what  we 
suggest  is,  that  the  committee  who  are  manag- 
ing the  testimonial  fund  should  take  some 
distinct  portion  of  that  building,  and  make  that 
a monument  to  his  memory  for  all  time.  The 
tower  and  spire  would  perhaps  be  too  much 
for  them,  but  let  them  take  the  south  porch, 

| thereafter  to  be  called  the  “ Haberfield  Porch,” 

1 and  the  worthy  mayor  would  go  down  to 
{ posterity  side  by  side  with  the  noble  individual, 
j whoever  he  may  be  (and  no  one  in  Bristol 
j seems  to  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  this 
| fact),  who,  under  the  signature  of  “Nil 
| Desperandutn,”  is  munificently  providing  funds 
for  the  restoration  of  the  north  porch,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Decorated  style  in 

the  world. The  Canynge  Society  have 

determined  on  next  commencing  the  restora- 
tion of  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  be- 
cause of  its  containing  the  tomb  of  the  founder. 
Drawings  and  specifications  are  to  be  prepared 

forthwith. The  approaches  and  thorough-  j 

fares  of  Bristol  much  require  improvement. 
A general  plan  should  be  forthwith  laid  down 
by  the  corporation,  even  if  it  were  carried  out 
but  gradually.  There  is  a great  future  before 
Bristol : let  those  who  have  the  management 
of  affairs  there  properly  prepare  for  it. 


STONE  CAPITALS  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Parisians  have  long  been  distinguished 
for  their  imaginative  faculties  in  design,  and 
their  contempt  of  established  rules,  whether 
architectural  or  decorative,  when  opposed  to 
elegance  and  novelty.  The  modern  domestic 
architecture  of  the  French  metropolis,  to 


which  upon  other  occasions  we  have  alluded, 
affords  ample  illustration  of  this  facility  of 
invention  on  the  part  of  our  continental 
neighbours.  The  stone  fronts  of  most  of  the 
new  houses  in  Paris  are  more  or  less  elabo- 
rately enriched  with  sculpture  in  relief  (a  matter 
of  surprise  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  stone  of  the  locality  is 
worked,  and  the  cheapness  of  both  mechanical 
and  artistic  labour),  composed  of  arabesque 
ornaments,  chiefly  of  the  “ Renaissance  ” 
style,  with  the  occasional  introduction  of 
figures.  These  house-fronts,  however,  are  by 
no  means  imitations  of  old  French  or  Italian 
erections,  but  are  simply  adaptations  of  the 
style  of  the  16th  century  to  the  requirements 
of  the  19th.  Even  the  shop-fronts  and  car- 
riage gateways  of  Paris  present  many  features 
of  graceful  and  original  treatment,  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  capitals  of  columns  or 
pilasters  supporting  doorways  or  windows. 
Of  these  we  select  a few  for  illustration. 
Others,  which  abound  in  the  more  recently 
formed  streets,  afford  an  almost  unbounded 
diversity  of  composition,  and  much  material 
for  the  student’s  note-book. 

The  Collegiate  Institution,  Liver- 
pool.— Mr.  H.  C.  Pidgeon,  Secretary  of  the 
Liverpool  Academy,  last  week  gave  two  lectures 
here  on  the  Principles  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in 
continuation  of  Mr.  Bishop’s  course  on  Per- 
spective. After  pointing  out  the  general  im- 
portance of  the  fine  arts  as  a branch  of  educa- 
tion, and  explaining  the  rise  and  progress  of 
art,  Mr.  Pidgeon  proceeded  to  give  the  history 
of  a picture  in  its  various  stages,  beginning 
with  the  choice  of  the  subject,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  a most  important  point,  as  on  it 
greatly  depend  the  chances  of  the  finished 
work. 
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THE  SEWER-ACCIDENT  IN  SCOTLAND 
YARD. 

METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION  OF  SEWERS. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion on  Friday  last,  as  but  too  frequently  hap- 
pens, a quorum  could  not  be  found,  and  a 
court,  hence,  could  not  be  formed.  It  is 
really  time  some  change  were  made : if  there 
is  business  to  be  done,  the  delay  is  to  be  de- 
plored; if  there  be  no  business  to  neglect,  the 
meeting  is  a farce.  Notwithstanding  the  want 
of  a legal  court,  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  it  is  con- 
soling to  think,  assured  the  reporters  extra- 
officially  present,  and  through  them  the  public, 
that  although  the  process  of  disemboguing  the 
sewage  into  the  Thames  be  ostensibly  and 
really  on  the  increase  at  present,  there  is  not 
only  an  unanimous  determination,  but  a deter- 
minate plan,  on  the  part  of  the  commission, 
to  rid  the  river  altogether  of  sewage  on  the 
north  side  as  well  as  the  south,  within  the 
limits  of  metropolitan  influence, — at  least  to  a 
distance  equal  to  Galleon’s  Reach.  Mr.  Peto 
also  addressed  those  present  in  hopeful  words. 
The  Victoria  sewer  itself,  he  stated,  is  part  and 
portion  of  the  new  system  no  less  than  of  the 
old,  with  the  exception  of  the  issue,  in  the 
mean  time,  at  the  lowest  level  at  Scotland- 
yard  into  the  Thames.  The  whole  scheme 
formed  a well-considered  well-digested  plan,  as 
would  ultimately  appear.  As  to  the  recent 
accident,  Mr.  Lawes  said,  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  thought  it  advisable  to  await  the 
result  of  the  coroner’s  inquest,  before  calling 
on  their  engineer  to  read  his  report,  for  which, 
by  the  way,  the  inquest  was  adjourned. 

At  tfic  adjourned  inquest  on  Monday  last’ 
Mr.  Forster  was  examined,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  already  made  in  our 
columns,  attributed  the  whole  mischief  to  the 
contractors.  The  jury  returned  the  following 
verdict : — “ Accidental  death  by  drowning, 
and  the  jury  cannot  separate  without  express- 
ing their  unanimous  opinion  that  great  negli- 
gence is  attributable  to  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Humphreys  and  Thirst,  and  to  their  foremen, 
Wheeler  and  Parrett,  in  not  consulting  the 
engineer  of  the  commission  before  undertaking 
the  work  which  led  to  the  accident.” 

We  have  some  curious  statements  on  the 
subject,  but  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  authen- 
ticated we  cannot  print  them. 


LIVERPOOL  EXHIBITION  AND  PICTURE 
SALES. 

We  are  happy  to  say  the  sales  of  pictures 
are  going  on  very  favourably,  and  that  the 
total  amount  exceeds  the  sum  we  mentioned  in 
our  last,  having  reached  upwards  of  2,300/. 
The  following  pictures  have  been  sold  since  the 
report  in  The  Builder  of  September  28th  : — 
“ Sunshine  and  Shower,  in  the  Vale  of  the  Con- 
way,” C.  Barber;  “ The  Clyde,  at  Bonnington,” 
J.  W.  Oakes;  “Eton  College,”  II.  Pilleau ; 
“ Kirchonchon,  Isle  of  Man,”  Bery  Callow ; 

Nottingham,”  H.  Dawson  ; “ The  Lesson,”  J. 
A.  Puller;  “ On  the  Rhine,”  Mary  Bright ; “Nell 
and  her  Grandfather,”  W.  Romer;  “A  Sussex 
Woodland  Road,”  J.  S.  Raven;  “The  Broken 
Chord,”  W.  Fisher ; “The  First  Lesson,”  John 
Macdonald  ; “ A Grey  Day  on  the  Greta,”  S.  R. 
Percy  ; “ View  at  Hampstead,”  Mrs.  W.  Oliver ; 
“ Aqueduct  crossing  the  Aire,”  J.  Clayton 
Bentley;  “ Shipwreck,  Isle  of  Man,”  E. Duncan  ; 
“ Flowers,”  Mrs.  W.  Duffield  ; “ View  of  Broad- 
water, Sussex,”  Copley  Fielding ; “ Grouse,”  W. 
Davis  ; “ Woodman,  Sunset,”  W.  Ilavell  ; “ West 
Mill,  Ware,  Herts,”  Mrs.  C.  Jayne;  “Byland 
Abbey,”  Copley  Fielding;  “Lake  Scene,”  A. 
Hunt;  “ Cwm  Eigan  Moor,”  J.  W.  Oakes; 
“ Shrewsbury,”  W.  G.  Herdman  ; “ Reflection,” 
J.  C.  Rowland;  “ Cockley  Beck,”  Mrs.  Lindsey 
Aspland ; “ Pass  of  the  Valley  of  the  Biers,”  H. 
C.  Selons  ; “ Scene  in  the  Valley  of  Montjore,” 
F.  H.  Henshaw;  “Jessie  and  Colin,”  Miss  S. 
Setchell ; “Port  of  Como,”  W.  Parrott;  “A 
Kentish  Farm,”  G.  A.  Williams;  “ II  Reposo,” 
A.  J.  Woolmer ; “Brig  entering  Port,”  John 
Callow  ; “ Coast  of  Yorkshire,”  A.  Clint;  “ The 
Organ  Boy,”  E.  C.  Williams  ; “ Outskirts  of  an 
English  Village,”  J.  Clayton  Bentley;  “ Fort  de 
L’Ecluse,  Valley  of  the  Rhone,”  F.  II.  Henshaw; 
“ The  River  Dulyer,”  J.  W.  Oakes;  “ Mountain 
Stream,”  A.  Vickers;  “Returning  from  the 
Moors,”  J.  M.  Richardson  ; “ Mountain  Stream,” 
H.  Jutsum  ; “ June,”  G.  Dodgson  ; “ Water 

Tower,  Chester,”  G.  W.  Herdman  ; “ Cottages 
near  Cuckfield,”  Copley  Fielding  ; “ Evening,  near 
Bray,”  G.  A.  Williams  ; “An  Arcadian  Child,” 
Clement  Burlinson. 


The  Exhibition  is  now  open  to  the  indus- 
trious classes  at  a nearly  nominal  rate,  and  has, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight,  been  visited 
by  nearly  five  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of 
nearly  the  same  number  of  children  from  the 
various  schools  of  the  town,  who  have  been 
admitted  gratuitously  to  see  the  collection. 


A COMMEMORATIVE  COLUMN  FOR  1851. 

Tiie  author  of  the  “Handbook  of  London,” 
after  describing  the  best  way  of  entering  Lon- 
don in  the  olden  time  to  have  been  by  its  noble 
river,  adds,  “ Now  it  is  somewhat  different; 
Englishmen  and  foreigners  enter  London  by 
the  five  main  thresholds  of  the  place  he  then 

enumerates  the  railroad  stations,  and  con- 
vincingly demonstrates  that  London-bridge  is 
the  “ only  station  affording  a favourable  view 
of  London  at  first  sight.  The  others,”  he 
adds,  “ are  very  bad.” 

On  reading  this  notice,  I turned  to  a map  of 
London  to  aid  my  memory  in  comparing  the 
view  of  London  from  the  Monument  with  an- 
other view,  that  would  be  commanded  by  a 
tower  of  about  half  the  height  of  the  Monu- 
ment, erected  near  the  station  on  the  South- 
wark side  of  London-bridge,  and  noting  that 
it  would  command  the  river  front  of  several 
public  buildings  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  a view  the  spectator  from  the  Monu- 
ment cannot  command,  and  that  the  loss  to 
sight  of  the  south  bank  would  be  a gain,  I 
venture  through  your  columns  to  suggest  to 
the  Southwark  -station  or  other  authorities,  the 
erection  of  a pillar  in  the  locality  pointed  out, 
as  commemorative  of  the  events  of  1851,  about 
to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world  into  amicable 
contact  in  London ; and  to  which  none  will 
instrumentally  contribute  facilities  more  largely 
than  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company. 

From  the  gallery  of  a pillar  so  erected  the 
spectator  would  find  at  his  feet,  the  station, 
and  its  diverging  lines,  the  hospitals,  St.  Sa- 
viour’s Church,  and  London  Bridge,  and 
beyond  these  the  fa9ades  of  buildings  too 
numerous  to  mention,  such  as  no  site  in 
London,  except  on  the  Southwark  side, 
can  command.  In  confirmation  of  this  posi- 
tion I simply  refer  to  the  map  of  London.  As 
an  investment  it  would  doubtless  be  remu- 
nerative : and  were  it  otherwise,  a national 
monument,  combining  ornament  and  beauty 
with  public  gratification  and  utility,  would  be 
as  legitimate,  I presume,  on  the  Southwark 
as  on  the  city  or  Westminster  side  of  the 
Thames. 

The  borough  of  Southwark  has,  I believe, 
within  its  limits,  no  public  monument  what- 
ever. It  is  high  time  this  reproach  should  be 
rolled  away. 

With  a statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  our  ocean 
Queen,  on  its  southern  approach,  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  our  ocean  king,  William,  on 
its  northern  approach,  monuments  to  cor- 
respond in  the  vicinity  of  both  statues,  London 
Bridge  (the  first  bridge  over  the  Thames 
approached  from  the  sea)  would  stand  forth 
in  its  full  and  fair  proportions,  attesting  the 
fulfilment  of  a poetical  prophecy  of  Alexander 
Pope,  in  his  “ Windsor  Forest,”  written  in 
his  minority,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
nearly  150  years  ago  : 

“The  poet’s  eye,  in  a fine  phrenzy  rolling,” 
saw  in  the  dim  perspective  of  time,  a future 
queen,  and  in  her  reign  a new  Whitehall,  new 
temples,  and  glittering  spires  arise,  and  new 
villas  on  Thames’s 

“ Side, 

Project  long  shadows  o’er  the  crystal  tide.” 

The  context  as  to  the  homage  of  foreign 
potentates  and  powers  is  curious  and  highly 
interesting,  for  which  I refer  to  the  poem 
itself.  But  as  more  immediately  poitraying 
the  contemplated  events  of  1850,  1851,  allow 
me  to  add  a few  lines  in  which  Old  Father 
Thames  apostrophises  Anne,  Queen  Regnant, 
who  as  such  immediately  preceded  her  present 
Majesty  : — 

“ Hail,  sacred  Peace,  hail  long  expected  days. 

That  Thames’s  glory  to  the  stars  shall  raise  ! 

Tho’  Tyber’s  streams  immortal  Rome  behold, 

Tho’  foaming  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold. 
From  heav’n  itself  though  sevenfold  Nilus  flows. 
And  harvests  on  a hundred  realms  bestows ; 

These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  muse’s  themes. 

Lost  in  my  fame  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 

Let  Volga’s  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine. 

And  groves  of  lances  glitter  on  the  Rhine. 

***** 


[Dec.  28,  1850. 


No  more  my  sons  shall  dye  with  British  blood 
Red  Iber’s  sands,  or  Ister’s foaming  flood; 

Safe  on  my  shore  each  unmolested  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  grain. 

* * * * * 

The  time  shall  come,  when  free  as  seas  or  wind. 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind, 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 

And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide; 

Earth’s  distant  ends  our  glory  shall  behold. 

And  the  new  world  launch  forth  to  seek  the  old. 
Then  ships  of  uncouth  form  shall  stem  the  tide. 

And  feathered  people  crowd  my  wealthy  side; 

And  naked  youths  and  painted  chiefs  admire. 

Our  speech,  our  colour,  and  our  strange  attire  ! 

Oil  stretch  thy  reign,  fair  Peace ! from  shore  to  shore. 
Till  conquest  cease,  and  slavery  be  no  more.” 

Witli  slavery  abolished,  trade  free,  naviga- 
tion laws  repealed,  and  the  Exposition  of  1851 
realised,  what  more  fitting  than  a columnar 
memorial,  erected  in  the  heart  of  London,  near 
the  point  to  which  the  access  of  sea-going 
steamers  and  vessels,  and  the  continental  rail- 
road line  are  limited,  and  having  the  ten  lines 
last  quoted  as  above  from  Pope  inscribed  on 
its  pedestal?*  # G.  Howden. 


I300&9. 

The  Fine  Arts  Almanack,  or  Artist’s  Femem- 
brancer  for  1851.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Buss. 
London  : Rowney  and  Co. 

We  mentioned  Mr.  Buss’s  almanack  last 
year,  on  its  first  appearance,  with  great  com- 
mendation, and  are  glad  to  find  he  has  been 
encouraged  to  repeat  the  work.  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  information  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  and  the  notes  of  the  month  are 
written  in  so  pleasant  a manner  that  there  is 
no  beginning  without  ending  them.  We  have, 
nevertheless,  a quarrel  with  the  editor  for  the 
singular  deficiencies  in  his  list  of  “ Sculptors, 
Architects,  and  Engravers.”  The  architects 
are  left  out  altogether ; Bunning,  Donaldson, 
Kendall,  Tite,  &c.  &c.  &c.  we  looked  for  in 
vain.  In  the  next  edition  of  his  otherwise 
excellent  publication,  Mr.  Buss  must  amend 
this. 


Turning  and  Mechanical  Manipulation;  intended 
as  a work  of  general  reference  and  practical 
Instruction  on  the  Lathe,  and  the  various 
Mechanical  pursuits  followed  by  Amateurs. 
By  the  late  Charles  Holtzapffel. 
Vol.III.  Holtzapffel  and  Co.,  Charing-cross 
and  Long-acre,  1S50. 

This  work  is  one  which  will  be  hailed  by 
every  amateur  in  mechanical  manipulation,  by 
every  mechanical  genius  not  himself  practically 
initiated  by  apprenticementinto  all  themysteries 
of  his  craft,  and  even  in  many  instances  by  those 
who  are  as  a guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
To  many,  we  know,  who  already  possess  the 
late  Mr.  Holtzapffel’s  previous  volumes  on 
“ Mechanical  Manipulation,”  it  will  prove  a 
pleasure  and  a profit  to  know  that  his  compre- 
hensive design  is  now  further  matured  by  at 
least  one  essential  step.  In  mechanics  the 
name  of  Holtzapffel  is  in  itself  a host.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  recommending  the 
whole  work  under  notice  as  a most  substan- 
tially useful  one  to  those  who  may  not  yet 
have  benefited  by  its  mass  of  practical  know- 
ledge, and  may  still  be  floundering  in  despair- 
ing endeavours  to  master  some  particular 
branch  of  mechanical  manipulation.  Here 
the  amateur  mechanical  engineer,  turner, 
joiner,  cabinet  maker,  lapidary,  jeweller,  en- 
graver, sculptor,  glass-blower,  marble- cutter, 
entomologist,  astronomer,  may  be  certain  that 
he  will  find  something  or  other  that  will 
vastly  abbreviate  and  mature  his  practical 
mechanical  labours. 

We  had  intended  to  have  selected,  as 
a specimen  of  its  useful  details,  some  ac- 
count of  marble  working  and  sculpture,  glass- 
plate  polishing,  &c.,  but  these  we  must  reserve 
to  another  opportunity.  In  the  meantime 
we  may  state  that  the  design  of  the  late  mecha- 
nician, which  was  meant  to  extend  to  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  volumes,  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  practical  successors  to  his  busi- 
ness, Messrs.  Holtzapffel  and  Co.  with  the 
assistance  of  the  mass  of  notes,  and  more  ela- 
borated divisions  and  details  ready  to  their 
hands.  The  limits,  however,  will  be  restricted 
to  six  volumes,  of  which  three  are  still  to 
appear.  The  first  volume  treated  of  mate- 

* Lord  Carlisle  has  forestalled  our  correspondent  in  the 
application  of  these  lines,  and  quoted  them  at  the  West- 
minster meeting. — Ed. 
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rials  and  modes  of  working;  the  second,  of 
principles  of  construction,  action,  and  appli- 
cation, cutting  tools,  machines  derived  from 
hand  tools,  &c.  The  third  volume,  now  issued, 
comprises,  besides  its  other  varied  details,  a 
useful  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  apparatus, 
materials,  and  processes,  for  grinding  and  po- 
lishing, commonly  employed  in  the  mechanical 
arts ; much  valuable  instruction  as  to  the  com- 
position and  preparation  of  varnishes,  &c. ; and 
an  index  to  the  three  volumes  now  published. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  will  relate  to 
turning,  simple,  complex,  and  ornamental ; 
and  the  sixth  to  amateur  mechanical  en- 
gineering.   

Notices  of  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  English 

Churches , from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 

Nineteenth  Century.  By  Wm.  Hastings 

Kelk,  A.B.  London  : Chas.  Cox,  1850. 

Mr.  Kelk  is  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries 
of  the  Buckingham  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  and  the  pamphlet  named  above 
is  a paper  read  by  ljim  at  their  third  annual 
meeting,  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts. 
They  who  are  not  disposed  or  able  to  obtain 
the  larger  works  published  on  these  memo- 
rials of  past  time,  may  gain  a good  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  from  the  notices 
before  us,  brief  as  they  are. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  reverend  gentle- 
man pronouncing  strongly  against  burial  in 
churches.  As  to  the  admission  of  monuments 
into  churches,  he  says, — 

“ First  let  us  notice  what  should  be  avoided  : — 

1.  Monuments  which,  from  size  or  position, 
may  interfere  with  the  due  celebration  of  Divine 
service. 

2.  Monuments  differing  in  form  and  character 
from  the  general  principles  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. 

3.  All  emblems,  decorations,  and  inscriptions 
which  necessarily  would  remind  the  beholder  of 
Paganism  or  of  Popery. 

4. '  Emblems  of  mere  mortality;  such  as  skulls, 
cross-hones,  and  emaciated  figures,  as  being  sug- 
gestive rather  of  annihilation  than  of  immor- 
tality. 

Let  us  now  notice  what  kinds  of  memorial  are 
adapted  for  admission  into  churches  : — 

1.  Stained-glass  windows.  This  kind  of  memo- 
rial is  not  only  ornamental  to  the  church,  but 
affords  the  happiest  facilities  for  scriptural  illustra- 
tion and  emblematic  commemoration. 

2.  Stone  slabs  forming  part  of  the  pavement. 
The  memorial  and  decorative  devices  may  be  either 
engraved  on  the  slab,  or  on  metal  plates  sunk 
into  it. 

3.  Altar-tombs  and  sculptured  effigies  are  well 
adapted  for  cathedral  and  large  churches.  The 
monument  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  is  an  ad- 
mirable model. 

4.  A font,  or  other  durable  requisite,  consti- 
tutes a suitable  memorial  in  a church.  The  me- 
morial inscription  may  be  incised  in  the  base  or 
pedestal. 

5.  Mural  tablets  should  be  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  harmonise 
with  the  prevailing  style  of  the  church.  They 
should,  if  possible,  be  recessed  into  the  wall,  and 
resemble  the  piscina  or  sedilia,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a skilful  architect,  afford  excellent  models,  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  design.” 

The  modern  example  which  the  writer  gives 
and  praises  is  of  a very  common  type. 


Records  of  Ancient  American  Mi- 
ning.— At  Lake  Superior,  whence  such  enor- 
mous masses  of  metallic  copper  have  been  got, 
a curious  record  of  ancient  mining  was  lately 
found.  It  consists  of  a stick  of  oak  timber, 
about  10  feet  long,  with  short  cut  limbs  or 
stumps,  two  feet  apart,  and  at  nearly  right 
angles  with  each  other,  and  on  the  same  plane. 
This  obvious  original  of  a mining  ladder  was 
found  standing  erect  in  an  ancient  pit  or  shaft, 
27  feet  below  the  surface,  with  rocks  and  earth 
accumulated  in  and  about  it,  and  great  trees 
growing  over  and  out  of  it.  The  substance  of 
the  oak  was  almost  disintegrated  till  dried  in  the 
sun.  Several  copper  chisels  and  wedges  were 
also  found,  leaving  little  doubt,  we  should 
think,  of  the  fact,  that  the  ancient  secret  of 
hardening  copper,  so  as  to  render  it,  not  a 
mere  inferior  substitute,  but  a superior  instru- 
ment to  the  more  perishable  iron,  must  have 
been  known  to  these  ancient  American  copper 
miners, — unless,  indeed,  copper  cuts  copper,  as 
“ diamond  cuts  diamond.” 


The  Devonshire  Dorado. — The  strata 
abound  in  valuable  lodes  of  tin  ore.  The  un- 
stratified formation  is  equally  and  universally 
rich  in  inexhaustible  tracts  of  the  finest  granite, 
of  the  kind  of  which  is  composed  the  Nelson 
Column,  in  Trafalgar-square,  in  London. 
Within  seven  miles  of  Plymouth  is  to  be  found 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  very  finest  fire- 
brick  earth,  superior  in  quality  even  to  the 
far-famed  brick  earth  of  Stourbridge.  A 
bed,  nine  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  of  an 
ascertained  depth  of  a hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
has  been  discovered,  which,  on  being  analyzed, 
is  found  to  produce  a virtually  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  finest  porcelain  clay,  perhaps,  to 
be  found  in  the  world.  It  has  been  compared 
by  Brogniart,  the  celebrated  manufacturer  of 
Sevres,  Bethier,  and  others,  with  that  of  St. 
Irieux,  in  France,  and  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall, 
and  pronounced  superior  to  either.  Then,  as 
to  the  means  of  manufacture  : at  the  distance 
of  only  thirty  miles  the  Bovey  Tracey  lignite 
quarries  supply  an  article  eminently  adapted 
for  baking  earthenware  of  every  description. — 
Household  Words.  [We  have  long  under- 
stood that  some  of  the  decomposed  granite 
washed  down  from  the  Dartmoor  tors  consti- 
tuted a porelain  clay  that  vied  with  the  finest 
ever  used.  In  China  such  clay  is  prepared  by 
like  decomposition  of  its  stony  materials,  col- 
lected and  imbedded  for  generations  as  an 
heir-loom  in  families,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing porcelain.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
that  stage  of  provident  civilization.] 

Recent  American  Patents. — Mr.  S. 
P.  Ruggles,  of  Boston,  for  a machine  for  cutting 
sheet  metal,  claims  a mode  of  causing  the  cutting 
periphery  of  the  rotary  knife  to  travel  around 
faster  than  the  knife  moves  horizontally,  and 
thereby  to  make  said  knife  cut  with  a drawing 
stroke  ; also  a mode  of  cutting  either  circular 
or  curved  work,  as  described,  and  of  any 
diameter  or  dimensions  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  the  machine,  of  whatever  size  it  may 

be  made. Mr.  H.  Knowles,  of  Washington, 

for  an  improvement  in  saws,  claims  the  for- 
ward projection  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
teeth,  with  an  outward  inclination  from  plane 
or  curved  surfaces  (separated  by  notches)  a 
distance  equal  to  the  thickness  or  chip  that 

each  tooth  is  intended  to  remove. Mr.  J. 

Van  Brocklin,  of  Middleport,  Niagara  County, 
New  York,  for  improvements  in  machines  for 
heading  bolts,  rivets,  &c.  claims  the  attachment, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  box  or  holder,  of  a flaring 
or  bell-mouthed  cavity,  which  embraces  the 
tapered  ends  of  the  dies  when  the  box  is  down 
or  in  a vertical  position,  and  clamps  them 
firmly  together,  while  the  cavity  acts  as  a 
guide  and  prevents  the  metal  being  forced 
out  between  the  ends  of  the  dies  and  bottom  of 
the  cavity. 

Crossing  Thoroughfares. — The  terribly 
crowded  condition  of  our  great  thoroughfares 
renders  the  crossing  of  them  at  all  times  a 
difficult  and  slow  business,  and  sometimes 
even  a dangerous  performance.  Permit  me, 
through  your  medium,  to  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  throwing  light  cast-iron  bridges  over 
the  most  frequented  crossings.  The  bridges 
might  be  divided  longitudinally  by  a light 
fence  or  railing,  to  enable  parties  to  pass  to 
and  fro ; and  access  to  them  might  easily  be 
gained  by  a double  spiral  staircase.  By  this 
means  our  thronged  streets  might  be  crossed 
in  safety,  and  without  exposure  to  the  unctuous 
mud,  while  those  who  preferred  risking  their 
necks  by  threading  the  carriages,  &c.,  to  losing 
the  few  moments  of  additional  time  required 
for  ascending  and  crossing  the  bridges,  would 
still  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Royal  Society.  C.  R.  Weld. 

***  The  suggestion  has  already  been  made 
in  our  journal;  but  we  willingly  strengthen  it 
with  Mr.  Weld’s  opinion. 

Cleansing  the  Serpentine. — Seeing 
the  many  and  just  complaints  relative  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Serpentine,  and  also  the 
plan  proposed  in  your  pages  for  its  cleansing, 
permit  me  to  suggest  the  following,  as  a means 
when  cleaned  (which  is  an  easy  matter)  of 
keeping  the  bottom  free  from  similar  accumu- 
lations. The  ingress  of  water  I place  in  lowest 
possible  position,  and  distribute  such  supply 
as  evenly  as  I can  across  its  entire  bottom. 
The  egress  is  placed  at  lowest  possible  point 
also,  and  similarly  distributed  : thus  a constant 
flow  is  obtained  in  the  required  direction,- — 
viz.  the  bottom,  and  the  sediment  now  daily 


accumulating  carried  off  by  the  so  induced 
current.  By  the  present  arrangement  the 
water  is  admitted,  and  then  allowed  to  settle ; 
if  there  happen  to  be  an  overflow,  it  escapes 
over  the  top  near  the  waterfall,  having  first 
safely  lodged  its  deposit  in  the  depths  of  the 
reservoir.  Such  method  have  I adopted  with 
mill-ponds,  reservoirs,  &c.,  that  used  to  be 
filled  up  almost  after  every  heavy  rain,  but 
wherever  I adopted  bottom  currents,  aided  by 
my  self-acting  sluice-gate,  I have  met  with 
decided  success. — Harcourt  Thompson. 

The  Ivory  Trade. — Few  persons  have  an 
idea  of  the  value  or  extent  of  the  importations 
of  ivory  into  Southampton,  principally  from 
Alexandria,  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company’s  steamers.  The  demand  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years;  and 
although  the  supply  has  been  considerably 
augmented,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  tusks  and  pieces  (nearly  3,000  in  all) 
brought  here  by  the  Ripon  on  her  last  voyage 
were  on  Tuesday  last  sold  by  public  auction  in 
London,  and  readily  realized  from  18s.  to  25s. 
per  pound,  the  whole  producing  nearly  25,000 1., 
the  greater  portion  of  which  was  paid  down 
immediately,  a discount  of  2£  per  cent,  being 
allowed  for  cash,  but  no  payment  is  extended 
beyond  one  month  from  the  day  of  sale. — 
Hampshire  Independent. 

Proposed  Improvement  at  London- 
bridge. — In  October  last  a reference  was 
made  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to  the 
Navigation  Committee  in  relation  to  the  danger 
of  crossing  at  the  south  end  of  London-bridge. 
Mr.  Dawson,  a member  of  the  Common 
Council,  proposed  a plan  by  which  such  danger 
would  be  entirely  obviated.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  it,  but  it  seems  to  deserve  further 
mention.  The  object  is  to  make  an  arched  foot 
thoroughfare  beneath  the  road  from  the  first 
landing  down  the  steps  on  the  east  side,  to  the 
corresponding  landing  on  the  west  side.  By  this 
means  a safe  and  easy  transit  would  be  afforded 
to  the  great  number  of  passengers  from  the 
railway  termini,  who  require  to  go  to  the 
western  parts  of  the  metropolis  by  steam-boats 
from  the  pier  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge,  as 
well  as  to  the  greater  number  of  persons  wish- 
ing merely  to  cross  from  one  side  of  the  bridge 
to  the  other,  without  the  risk  of  accidents,  at 
present  unavoidable,  on  account  of  the  roadway 
being  usually  thronged  with  vehicles.  The 
possibility  of  interfering  with  the  stability  of 
the  bridge  would  first  have  to  be  considered ; 
but  this  being  settled,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
corporation  of  London  will  not  allow  expense 
to  be  an  object  when  so  great  a convenience 
can  be  afforded  to  the  public  at  an  outlay 
comparatively  trifling. 

The  Central  American  Canal  Pro- 
ject.— A discussion  on  this  subject  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  has  of  late  been 
exciting  a good  deal  of  interest.  Some  of  the 
speakers  incidentally  referred  to  the  volcanic 
nature  of  the  district,  to  which  attention  was 
drawn  by  our  correspondent.  Captain  Nelson, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  his  precautionary 
article  in  our  columns  of  27th  July  last.  That 
article,  by  the  way,  has  been  reprinted  by  the 
Nassau  Guardian  of  25th  September  last, 
together  with  a long  appendix  of  quoted 
opinions,  by  Mr.  Stephens  and  other  authori- 
ties, confirming  the  view  of  our  correspondent, 
and  a map  of  the  district,  the  whole  communi- 
cation extending  to  almost  one-half  of  the 
impression  of  the  paper  containing  it. 

Amongst  the  many  improvements  suggested 
in  this  age  of  invention,  are  vulcanised  India 
rubber  covers  for  the  iron  tyres  of  carriage 
wheels.  .The  advantages  are  stated  to  be 
an  increase  of  the  durability,  and  lessening 
the  noise  when  moving  over  hard  surfaces, 
and  also  lessening  the  draught,  the  wheels 
being  in  fact  springs,  and  hence,  by  their 
elasticity,  giving  a lighter  draught  than  those 
with  iron  tyres.  One  set  of  wheels  so  pre- 
pared has  run  over  4,000  miles  with  so 
little  appearance  of  being  worn  out,  that  it  is 
calculated  that  the  same  wheels  will  yet  run 
over  3,000  or  4,000  miles  more.  The  iron  tyre 
in  present  use  is  usually  worn  out  in  3,000 
miles.  It  is  probable  that  gutta  percha  will 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  We  intend  to 
make  a trial  on  our  garden  barrows. — N.  B. 
Horticulturist.  [We  suspect  that  gutta  percha, 
in  the  hothouse  at  least,  may  rather  retard  work 
by  its  adhesive  property  than  promote  it  by  its 
elastic.  In  summeifteat  it  is  quite  soft.] 
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Malleable  Brass. — I caused  an  alloy  to 
be  made  by  melting  together  sixty  parts  copper 
and  forty  parts  zinc,  which  had  the  following 
properties  : the  colour  was  between  that  of 
brass  and  tombac,  it  had  a strong  metallic 
lustre,  a fine  close-grained  fracture,  and  great 
solidity  (density).  The  alloy  is  harder  than 
copper,  very  tough,  and  is,  in  a properly  ma- 
naged fire,  malleable ; so  much  so,  that  a key 
was  forged  out  of  a cast  rod.  It  might  be 
advantageous  in  practice,  in  place  of  zinc,  to 
add,  in  melting,  proportionate  mixture  of  brass 
to  the  proper  proportions  of  copper.  An  alloy 
prepared  in  this  way  gave,  on  analysis,  61*44 
copper  and  38*15  zinc. — Dr.  L.  Elsner. 

Architectural  Association.— On  the 
13th  inst.  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Creeke, 
entitled  a “Systematic  Arrangementof /Esthetic 
Principles,  suggestive  of  an  improved  Method 
of  Studying  Architectural  Art.”  “ Our  object,” 
said  the  writer,  “ is  to  attempt  to  reason  out 
and  analyse  our  ideas  and  perceptions  of  art, 
so  as  to  trace  them  to  their  origin  and  source, 
— to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  such  ideas 
as  are  practically  working  in  the  imagination, 
and  so  constituting  our  axioms  of  art  (in  other 
words  forming,  regulating,  and  directing  our 
taste),  may  be  grounded  upon  experiences 
having  the  force  of  universal  admissions,  and 
regarded  by  some  a9  of  the  nature  of  instruc- 
tion ; or,  secondly,  upon  such  axioms  as  are 
inducted  from  those  laws  which  are  alike 
common  to  the  realisation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  as  in  art ; or,  thirdly,  upon  such  laws 
as  are  correlatives  to  the  ideas  and  expressions 
furnished  by  nature,  and  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  art  to  embody.”  The  present  paper,  there- 
fore, “ attempted  to  give  a cartoon  or  sketch 
map  of  the  theory  and  definition  of  art  so  as, 
under  a series  of  axioms,  purporting  to  be  the 
rationale  of  art,  might  subsequently  be 
gathered  into  proportional  form,  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  admitted  standards  of 
cultivated  taste.”  On  the  3rd  of  January, 
1851,  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon,  on  “The  Relations  of  Architecture 
with  Painting  and  Sculpture.” 

Entrances  to  Theatres. — I was  much 
pleased  in  perusing  a recent  number  of  your 
publication  (Dec.  14th)  to  see  that  you  had 
called  attention  to  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  dangero'us  nuisances  which  the  publi< 
have  to  put  up  with.  I allude  to  the  badh 
planned  (I  might  almost  say  wickedly  am 
cruelly  planned)  entrances  to  our  theatres  am 
other  public  places  of  amusement.  Often  wouh 
my  family  and  myself  visit  the  theatres,  bu 
the  dread  of  the  fearful  “ infernal  machine,’ 
through  which  every  individual  must  pass  (t< 
say  nothing  of  the  indelicate  crushing  am 
squeezing,  especially  for  the  ladies,  which  havi 
to  be  first  endured),  before  admission  can  b< 
obtained,  prevents  us,  as  no  doubt  it  does  thou- 
sands of  others,  from  doing  so ; and  therefori 
I trust  the  subject  will  not  be  allowed  to  sleej 
until  the  managers  of  every  theatre  (if  not  foi 
the  comfort  of  their  patrons,  for  their  own  in 
terest  sake)  have  remedied  the  evil  in  question 
Indeed,  a licence  ought  not  to  be  granted  tc 
any  house  where  ample  provision  is  omitted  tc 
be  made,  not  only  for  the  ordinary  ingress  ant 
egress,  but  in  case  of  fire,  for  the  speedy  anc 
safe  emptying  of  the  house.— G.E.G. 

City  Crossings. — With  reference  to  a re- 
cent article  in  your  pages  on  the  subject  of  the 
City  crossings,  I would  mention  one  very  much 
worse  than  either  of  those  to  which  the  writer  al- 
ludes, I mean  the  crossing  at  the  top  of  Corn- 
hill,  where  Bishopsgate-street,  Cornhill,  Lead- 
enhall-street,  and  Gracechurch-street  intersect 
eachother.  Holding  offices  which  overlook  what 
may  truly  be  termed  that  dreadful  spot,  I am 
daily  not  only  compelled  to  witness  all  kinds 
ol  cruelty  and  to  hear  language  of  the  coarse- 
esl  and  most  profane  description,  but,  what  is 
iar  worse,  accidents  of  a more  or  less  serious 
character.  My  attention  was,  a few  minutes 
since,  arrested  by  screams  intermingled  with 
shouts  and  on  going  to  the  window  I beheld  a 
truck  disabled  and  lying  bottom  upwards  on  the 
pavement,  its  contents  rolling  in  the  kennel, 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  lay  a horse  and  gig 
on  their  sides,  eight  or  ten  men  falling  on  the 
pead  of  the  poor  animal  to  keep  it  down,  while 
its  unfortunate  owner  was  being  taken  into  an 
adjoining  house  with  his  arm  broken.  Now, 
shnnUl  th.1S,  were  onJy  a solitary  instance  I 
Sd  l ?0t  have  ,troubled  you,  but  when,  as  I 
said  before,  such  things  lire  of  almost  daily 


recurrence,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to 
enlist  your  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
and  to  beg  of  you  to  exercise  your  influence 
towards  the  removal  of  so  disgraceful  a state 
of  things. — A.  B. 

Intimidating  Workmen. — On  Friday 
week,  at  the  Manchester  Borough  Court,  a 
working  man  was  charged  with  conspiracy, 
under  the  Intimidation  Act.  Messrs.  Sharp, 
Brothers,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  had  reduced  the 
wages  of  their  strikers  from  17s.  to  16s.  per 
week,  and  a turn-out  amongst  the  workmen 
had  ensued.  Mr.  Maude  pointed  out  to  the 
prisoner  the  reasonableness  of  the  law,  which, 
while  it  allowed  men  to  work,  or  to  refuse  to 
work,  at  any  price  they  thought  proper,  would 
not  suffer  one  workman  to  prevent  another 
from  working  for  6uch  wages  as  he  might 
choose  to  take.  The  prisoner  was  committed 
for  fourteen  days. 

Boiler  Explosions.- — A proprietor  and 
an  engine-tenter  of  Lily-lane-mill,  Halifax,  are 
to  be  tried  at  York,  in  the  spring,  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  twelve  persons,  through  one  of 
the  boiler  explosions  lately  noticed.  The  coro- 
ner’s jury  attributed  the  explosion  to  the  un- 
safe state  of  the  boiler  (on  evidence,  we 
believe,  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  and 
others),  and  the  excessive  generation  of  steam, 
the  former  attributable  to  the  proprietor’s  negli- 
gence, and  the  latter  to  that  of  his  engine-tenter. 
The  jury  also  deprecated  the  erection  of  build- 
ings over  boilers,  and  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  suitable  safety  valves  that 
have  been  or  can  be  invented.  In  a point  of 
so  great  importance  we  need  here  make  no 
apology  for  again  referring  to  an  ingenious 
invention  by  Mr.  Strong,  of  the  steam-print- 
ing establishment  of  Messrs.  Cox  (Brothers), 
75,  Great  Queen-street,  Holborn,  by  which  the 
boiler  itself  is  actually  made  to  indicate  and 
warn  the  engineer  of  its  own  wants  by  ringing 
for  water.  See. 

Great  Collection  of  Medals,  Coins, 
Autographs,  and  Historical  Records. 
— A collector  for  thirty  years,  signing  himself 
“ G.  H.  C.”  care  of  Mr.  Weale,  of  Holborn,  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  Times,  is  ad- 
dressing “ the  savans  of  all  nations,”  on  the 
disposal  of  his  “ great  historical  collection,” 
for  15,000/.,  two-thirds  of  it  in  the  slu<pe  of 
“ an  approved  estate,”  if  more  convenient  than 
cash.  The  collection  is  said  to  contain  70,000 
articles,  among  which  are  “ 31,000  Historical 
Manuscripts  and  Autograph  Letters,  dated 
from  1473  to  1848,  Henry  VII.  to  Queen  Vic-  1 
toria,  Louis  XI.  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
President  Washington,  U.S.,  to  President 
Polk  ; also  the  kings,  queens,  princes,  rulers, 
and  eminent  persons  of  twenty  other  nations, 
arranged  alphabetically  and  illustrated  with 
their  portraits,  in  more  than  100  folio  volumes 
and  sections,  many  of  the  Commonwealth  ©f 
England,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Republic, 
the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire  of  France,  the 
French  and  other  Revolutions  of  1848  !”  The 
names  of  a great  number  of  men  of  science, 
art,  and  literature,  appear  in  his  list  of  auto- 
graphic papers.  See. 

Contractors’  Accounts:  hard  work 
for  a Jury. — In  a cause  which  lately  came 
on  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Mr.  Rolt, 
as  contractor  for  harbour  works  at  Portsmouth, 
pursued  the  harbour  company  for  a balance 
due,  with  extras,  including  one  of  four  instal- 
ments of  the  sum  of  10,593/.,  the  original 
amount  of  the  contract-estimate.  On  presen- 
tation of  the  bill  of  particulars,  it  appeared  that 
the  jury  would  have  to  adjudicate  on  upwards 
of  20,000  items.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice’s 
patience  revolted  at  the  bare  contemplation  of 
the  task.  His  lordship  recommended  arbitra- 
tion, as  it  was  a physical  and  moral  impossi- 
bility for  any  jury  of  twelve  men  to  go  through 
with  such  a case.  The  plaintiff  insisted  on 
going  on,  and  the  judge  resignedly  thanked 
his  stars  he  “ could  only  sit  on  it  till  Tuesday 
next,  which  was  one  consolation.  It  became 
so  palpable  at  length,  however,  “that  the  judge 
was  right,  that  an  arbitration  was  at  last 
agreed  to. 

Coalition  of  Gas  Companies. — The 
London,  Equitable,  and  Chartered  gas  com- 
panies are  now  seeking  to  obtain  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  amalgamation  of  their  in- 
terests, and  the  parishioners  of  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  have  resolved  to  support  the 
Western  (Cannel  Coal)  Gas  Company,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  Amalgamation  Bill 


in  Parliament.  We  trust  that  very  stringent 
clauses  for  the  public  behoof  will  be  inserted 
in  that  Bill,  if  the  Parliament  decide  on  allow- 
ing it  to  pass.  The  ostensible  purpose  ©f  the 
companies  is  a good  one,  whatever  their  real 
object  may  be,  viz.,  to  enable  them,  by 
economical  arrangements,  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  reductions  in  price.  Such  an 
amalgamation,  however,  of  companies  who  have 
already  incurred  so  much  of  the  expense  of 
separate  establishments,  is  not  now  needed 
merely  for  a purpose  which  will  yield  its  own 
return  in  increased  profits  and  prosperity. 

Length  of  Metropolitan  Gas  Mains. 
— Some  correspondent,  we  think,  lately  asked 
us  the  estimated  length  of  the  gas  mains  in  the 
metropolis.  We  find  we  have  not  yet  answered 
the  question.  We  may  now  state,  therefore, 
that  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  upwards  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  mains 
ramifying  throughout  the  streets  of  London. 
We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  even 
this  is  too  low  an  estimate. 

Lecture  on  French  Art.  — At  the 
People’s  College,  Sheffield,  Mr.  Young  Mit- 
chell, of  the  local  School  of  Design,  lately 
lectured  “On  French  Art,  and  the  facilities 
for  its  prosecution  in  France.”  The  lecturer 
said  that  the  superiority  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
other  towns  of  France  in  the  arts  was  owing 
to  assiduous  study  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  the  liberal  support  afforded  by  the 
Government.  The  only  weapons  with  which 
to  combat  them  are  schools  of  design.  In 
order  that  they  may  effect  the  objects  contem- 
plated, let  all  support  these.  “ Remember,” 
he  added,  “ while  I have  praised  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  French  art,  I do  not  praise 
French  art  itself : pretty  it  is,  but  corrupt  in 
taste,  melodramatic  in  character,  and  wanting 
in  all  those  qualities  which  constitute  high  art. 

Election  of  Surveyor  by  Swansea 
Board  of  Health. — This  election  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.  There  were 
upwards  of  one  hundred  candidates,  which 
number  was  reduced  to  seven,  and  eventually 
to  three,  previous  to  votes  being  recorded.  Tho 
selected  parties  were  Mr.  Jones,  of  Swansea; 
Mr.  Gant,  late  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewers 
Commission;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Reynolds,  also  an 
officer  of  that  board.  The  council  then  pro- 
ceeded to  outvote  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
when  the  final  contest  was  found  to  be  be- 
tween Messrs.  Gant  and  Reynolds,  and  ended 
in  Mr.  Gant  being  elected. 

The  Cassland  Estate  and  Victoria 
>Park. — A very  good  plan,  by  Mr.  Wales,  of 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  tfoef  metropolis, 
prepared  to  show  the  contemfSatCd  improve- 
ments in  the  Cassland  estate,  Victoria  Park, 
&c.,  has  just  been  published.  The  Victoria 
Park  is  a fine  extent  of  land,  about  260  acres, 
planted  and  turfed.  Building  operations  in 
this  district  have  been  sadly  impeded,  we 
understand,  by  the  tardiness  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  in  reference  to  approaches. 
Three  times  they  have  given  Parliamentary 
notices  for  a Bill,  and  yet  have  done  nothing. 
They  have  built  a handsome  lodge,  bridge, 
&c.,  &c.,  but  the  public  cannot  find  their  way 
to  them. 

Mr.  Ritchie, Sculptor. — Another  British 
artist  has  died  in  Rome,  after  a very  brief  ill- 
ness— Mr.  Ritchie,  a sculptor  from  Edinburgh, 
who  had  arrived  in  Rome  during  the  month  of 
September.  His  death  is  attributable  to  an  ex- 
cursion he  made  a few  weeks  ago  with  some 
friends  to  Ostia,  where,  ignorant  of  the  effects 
of  the  climate,  and  of  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  in  it,  he  caught  the  malarian 
fever,  and  expired  after  his  return  to  Rome. 

Board  of  Health,  Tottenham. — With 
reference  to  your  paragraph  last  week,  the 
“ three  compulsory  rates,”  making  10^d.,  do 
not  include,  as  stated  (?)  the  “ water-rate  nor 
is  that  rate  considered  a compulsory  rate.  Few 
houses  in  the  district,  it  is  considered,  I 
believe,  will  exceed  21s.  or  25s.  per  annum  for 
water. — FI. 


TENDERS 

For  building  Saint  Peter's  National  School,  with  resi- 
dence attached,  for  Master  and  Mistress,  Saint  Peter- 
street,  Bethnal-green.  Mr.  Mason,  architect. 

Holland  £2,197  0 0 

Joseph  Wilson 2,159  0 0 

Locke  and  Nesham 2.150  0 0 

Pritchard  and  Son  1,9S7  0 0 

Ashby  and  Horner  1,985  0 0 

R.  nr.d  IS.  Curtis  1,982  0 0 

Piper  1,952  0 0 

Vim.  Hill,  accepted 1,0-40  0 0 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


The  papers  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys 
will  he  continued  in  our  nest. 

“ G.  J.  R."  (arc  the  quotations  made  from  reference  to 
the  works  themselves,  or  from  another  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject), “Mr.  P.,”  “ J.  B.,”  “C.  B.A.,”  “J.  E.  S.,”  “J. 
P.  II. ,”  “ G.  W.,"  “ G.  H.”  (wo  have  not  seen  it),  “ M." 
(if  pressed,  we  are  obliged  to  say  we  have  no  confidence 
in  the  party  named.  No  amount  of  ability  will  com- 
pensate for  want  of  integrity),  “Los”  (give  notice  to 
the  district  surveyor,  and  he  will  proceed  under  the  Act), 
“ Old  Hickory,”  “ nest  week,  J.  J.  L.”  (to  spend  timo  on 
drawings  not  previously  determined  on  by  us  is  useless. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  see  lithograph.  The  “ Club-house” 
shall  be  looked  at  again),  “"Seven  Years’  Subscriber,” 
“M.  M.,”  “P.,"  “Caustic”  (too  ill-natured  by  half), 
“ H.  P.  B.”  (write  your  views);  “ Thirty  Designs  adapted 
for  Civic  Architecture,”  by  J.  B.  Waring,  M.I.B.A. 
70,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  1850 ; “ A Progressive  Course  of 
Inventive  Drawing,  on  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,”  by 
H.  Kriisi  and  W.  J.  Whitaker ; Ramsay,  Brompton-row. 

“ Books  ami  Addresses. 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  bo  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


—We  have  not  time  to  point  out 


ADVERTISEMSNTS. 

Diorama  of  the  Ganges.— The  port- 

land  GALLERY.  316,  Regent-street,  Lnncbam-plaee, 
opposite  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY, 
with  a GRAND  MOVING  DIORAMA  of  the  GANGES,  with 
Calcutta  and  Juggernaut.  The  entire  Diorama  invented  and 
painted  bv  Mr.  T.  C.  DIBDIN,  from  Sketches  by  J.  Fergusson, 
Esq.,  made  on  the  spot  during  his  residence  in  India.  To  com- 
mence daily  at  Twelve,  Three,  and  Eight  o'Cloek  precisely. 
Admission,  Is.  Reserved  seats,  2s.  fid. 


COLOSSEUM.  — NEW  PANORAMA.— 

This  establishment  has  been  entirely  re-decorated  with 
additional  splendour,  and  is  NOW  RE-OPENED  with  a New, 
Grand  “ TEMPERA  ” PANORAMA  of  the  LAKE  of  TI1UN  and 
Magnificent  Swiss  Scenery,  painted  by  Messrs.  Dnnson  and  Son. 
Open  from  half-past  ten  till  five,  and  from  .‘even  till  half-past  ten. 
Music  from  two  till  five,  and  during  the  evening.  Admission,  2s.  ; 
children  and  schools,  half-price.  Cyclorama.  Albany-street. 
Admission,  Is.  A Grand  Moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon  and  the 
Earthquake  in  1755  is  exhibited  daily  at  three,  and  in  the  evening 
at  eight  o’clock  ; illustrated  by  appropriate  music  on  the  new  grand 
Appollonicon.  Children  and  schools,  half-price. 


CHRISTMAS  HOLYDAY3. 

Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.—The  celebrated  Juvenile  Harpists  (the  Lockwood 
Family)  will  perform  Trios,  under  the  direction  of  Air.  Frederick 
Chatterton.  daily  at  Four  o'Cloek.— Lecture  by  Dr.  Baohhoffner  on 
Voltaic  Electricity,  in  which  mil  be  exhibited  Allman's  Patent 
Electric  Light,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evenings  at  Nine.— 
Lecture  by  J.  II.  Pepper,  Esq.,  on  Fire  and  its  Antagonists,  illus- 
trated with  brilliant  Experiments.— New  Lecture  by  Mr.  George 
Darker,  entitled  an  English  Christmas,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
Ballads,  every  Evening  lexcept  Saturday  i,  at  Eight  o'clock.— Exlii- 

the  Oxy-Hydi  ‘ «— »—  -* 

ing  Views,  illus.  ....  ............ 

Europe.— Diver  and  Diving-bell,  Ac.  Ac.— Admission,  Is.  ; Schools, 


i of  the  Royal  Residences  of 


TO  INVENTORS,  PATENTEES.  AND  OTHERS. 

Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

tion.—a NEW  CATALOGUE  will  be  published  forth- 
with. Parties  desirous  of  becoming  depoiritorsof  working  MODELS 
of  MACHINERY  aud  Illustrations  of  Improvements  in  Science 
may  apply,  for  insertion  in  the  New  Edition,  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
R.  I.  LONGBOTTOM.  STEAM  POWER  can  be  supplied  gratis 
to  those  parties  wishing  to  exhibit  any  process  of  manufacture. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND, 

published  in  a concise  form,  so  as  to  fit  the  pocket-book. 

It  shows,  in  one  line,  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens, 
and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  from  201.  to  451.  the  hundred. 
Any  person  about  building  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest 
for  him  to  buy. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street.  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  to  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  King 
dom.  Forwarded  by  post  for  13  penny  stamps. 


Just  published,  the  28th  Edition  of 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  for 

1851.— Containing  upwards  of  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda. 
To  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  “ Architect,”  194,  Strand. and  10, 
Fludyer-  trcct ; the  Office  of  “ The  Builder M'PHUN,  Glasgow  ; 
W.  ROBERTSON,  Dublin  ; and  all  Booksellers. 

EWS!  NEWS ! NEWS  ! — The  best, 

cheapest,  and  largest  Newspaper  in  the  world.— LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  contains  sixty  large  columns 
of  the  latest  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  price  only 
threepence,  postage  free.  Send  three  postage  stamps  to  E.  LLOYD, 
12,  Saliabury-square,  London,  and  receive  one  copy  ns  a sample. 


,Tliis  day  is  published,  price  8s.  cloth  (dedicated  by  permission 
to  the  Marquess  Camden,  K.O..  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.), 

STONE'S  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BENEFIT 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  embracing  their  origin,  consti- 
tution, and  change  of  character ; and  the  superiority  of  permanent 
over  terminating  Societies.  Also,  the  Principles  aud  Practice  of 
Tonline  Building  Companies,  Freehold  Laud  Societies,  Ac.,  and 
the  Law  relating  to  these  Societies ; with  the  Statutes  and  Cases  to 
the  present  time.  Also,  Rules,  Forms, and  Precedents  of  Freehold, 
Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Securities  ; with  Practical  Notes. 

By  WILLIAM  STONE,  Attorney-at-Law. 

W.  MAXWELL  (late  A.  Maxwell  aud  Son),  32,  Bell-yard, 
Lincoln's  Inn. 


MR.  BREES’S  ARCHITECTURAL  and 

ENGINEERING  PUBLICATION  and  AGENCY 
► OFFICE,  393,  STRAND  and  SURVEY  OFFICE.-Parties  may 
save  themselves  a journey  by  addressing  a line  with  a post-office 
order  (payable  to  Samuel  Charles  Braes,  at  the  Strand  Money 
Order  Office)  for  anything  they  may  require  in  London.  Negotia- 
tions made,  and  professional  business  of  every  kind  transacted. 
The  following  works  sent  upon  receipt  of  a post-office  order  as 

STUDENT’S  GUIDE  to  the  LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINE,  with  72  Copper  Plates.  The  cheapest  aud  best  elemen- 
tary book  on  the  subject  Published  at  It  15s.,  reduced  to  15s. 

SURVEYING  and  LEVELLING.  10s.  6d.  only. 

No  young  mun  connected  with  land  or  surveying  should  be  with- 
out this  text-book. 

HODGE’S  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  of 

the  EXPANSIVE  STEAM  ENGINE.  Published  at  31.  3s.,  re- 
duced to  93.  fid.  A few  copies  only  left.  Invaluable,  and  the  last 
written  upon  the  steam  engine.  Splendidly  illustrated. 

RAILWAY  PRACTICE.  Four  Series.  10/.  10s. 

y cheap.  A magnificent 


A few  sets  from  Mr.  Williams’s  sale 
collection  of  public  works. 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.  Imitation  Draw- 
ings, Italian  (modern).  It  Is.  plain,  2t  2s.  coloured.  Just  the 
designs  for  builders. 

LETARAU LLI’ S ROME  MODERNE.  Part  I. 

42.  10s.  Indispensable  and  cheap. 

EXAMPLES  of  ANCIENT  STAINED  GLASS 

WINDOWS,  beautifully  printed  in  colours,  a few  at  18s. 

LORD  HARDINGE’S  INDIA,  reduced  to 

2t  12s.  fid.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

After  the  1st  of  J anuary,  1851, 

THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE 

EXCLUSIVELY  DEVOTED  TO  EE  VIEWS  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  LITERARY  VARIETIES. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  will  be  received  by 

MESSRS.  REEVE  AND  BENHAM,  5,  HENRIETTA-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN. 


Just  published,  second  edition,  price  6d., 

Hints  on  the  arrangement  of 

COLOUBS  in  ANCIENT  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 
observations  on  the  Theory  of  Complimentary  Colours. 

Dy  GILBERT  J.  FRENCH. 

London : GEORGE  BELL,  Fleet-street. 


READY,  IN  A FEW  DAYS,  MR.  DOD'S  PEERAGE,  .to. 
New  edition  for  1851 ; thoroughly  revised,  with  many  new  articles, 
aud  important  additions. 

PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  IvNIGHT- 

AGE,  Ac.,  for  1851  (Eleventh  Year). 

By  CHARLES  R.  DOD.  Esq.,  Author  of"  The  Parliamentary 
Companion,”  &c. 

Foolscap  8vo„  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. gilt,  price  10s.  fid. 
WHITTAKER  and  Co.,  Ave-JIaria  lanc. 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE.— 

The  first  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1851  is 
embellished  with  a Portrait  of  the  late  Thomas  Amyot,  Esq., 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  accompanied  with  me- 
moirs written  by  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  A second  plate 
represents  a very  highly  ornamented  Roman  Sword,  recently  dis- 
covered near  Maveuce.  This  number  also  contains  THE  STORY 
OF  NELL  GWYN,  Chapter  I.,  by  Peter  Cunningham.  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
being  the  commencement  of  an  original  Work,  which  will  he  con- 
tinued periodically  in  the  Magazine.  Also,  among  other  articles, 
The  unpublished  Diary  of  John  first  Earl  of  Egmont,  Part  III. ; 
Farindon  and  Owen,  the  Divines  of  the  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  ; 
Notes  of  an  Antiquarian  Tour  on  the  Rhine,  by  C.  Roach  Smith, 
Esq..  F.S.A. ; Milton  and  the  Adamo  Caduto  of  Salandra ; the 
Barons  of  London  and  the  Cinque  Ports ; Effigy  of  a Notary  (with 
an  Engraving).  4c..  &c. ; Reviews  of  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  Scotland;  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  Southey's  Life.  4c.,  4c. 
With  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Intelligence  ; Historical  Chroni- 
cle: and  Obituary,  including  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  Corn- 
wallis, Lord  Nugent,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  n.  Fremantle,  Mr. 
Raphael,  Mrs.  Bell  Martin,  4c.,  Ac.  Price  2s.  fid. 

(NICHOLS  and  SON,  25,  Parliament-street. 


IONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORA- 

A TION.— Established  bv  Roval  Charter,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  A.D.  1720,  for  LIFE,  FIRE,  and  MARINE  ASSUR- 
ANCES.—Head  Office,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  and  Branch  Office, 
No.  10,  Regent-street 

Actuary.— PETER  HARDY,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

This  Corporation  has  effected  assurances  on  lives  for  a period  of 
130  veal's. 

Fire  insurances  effected  at  moderate  rates  upon  every  description 
of  property. 

Marine  insurances  at  the  current  premiums  of  the  day. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


F 


AMILY  ENDOWMENT  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Chatham-place,  Blaokfriars,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL  500,0001 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Bufterworth  Bayley,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs.  Esq  I Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouscley. 

Major  Henderson  Major  Turner. 

C.  A.  Latouche,  Esq.  I Joshua  Walker.  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society's  Policies  on  tho 
profit  scolo  in  1845.  The  next  yaluiition  will  lie  in  January.  1852. 

Loans  are  granted  on  mortgago  and  on  security  ot  Life  Interests 
ana  lteverslons.  JOHN  CAZENOVE,  Secretary. 


DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY,  l.  Old  Broad-street,  London. 

CHARI.ES  CAVE,  Esq..  Chairman. 

THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

The  third  decennial  and  second  quinquennial  appropriation  of 
profits  will  be  made  in  the  year  1851,  aud  policies  ctlectcd  during 
the  current  year  will  be  included  in  the  quinquennial  division  of 
80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  profits. 

SECURITY  — In  addition  to  an  adequate  reserve  to  meet  the 
liability  under  every  poli'y,  valued  separately,  this  Company 
affords  the  security  of  a subscribed  capital,  exceeding  in  nrnouut 
100  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  all  its  liabilities,  at  a charge  of 
less  than  3 per  cent,  on  the  premiums  received  during  the  last  quin- 
quennial period. 

The  PROFITS  added  to  many  of  the  oldest  policies  are  sufficient 
to  extinguish  all  the  future  premiums. 

One-tliiid  of  the  premium  from  the  commencement  may  remain 
on  credit,  by  which  1,5001.  may  be  insured  on  payment  of  a pre- 
mium for  1,000k 

Insurances  without  participation  in  profits  are  granted  at  re- 
duc  ed  premiums. 

Prospectuses  and  further  information  may  lie  had  at  the  Chief 
Office,  as  above ; at  the  Branch  Office,  No.  16,  Pall-Mall ; or  of  the 
Agents  in  Town  and  Country. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street  : City  Branch : 2,  lloynl  Exchange-buildings.— 
Established  180«.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1.180.7221  Annual 
Income,  1-lS.OOOk  Bonuses  declared,  743,000k  Claims  paid  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000k 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

FREDERICK  

WILLIAM  HENRY 
nenry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 

George  Daere,  Esq. 

Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 

William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  Bart. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  kinnaird. 


3K  SQUIRE,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

RY  STONE,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman 
Esq.  Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 


William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apslcy  Pellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  She 

Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 
Physician.— John  Maclean.  M.D  , F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague- 
8trcct,  Moutague-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 


Original  Premium. 


79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


1,223  2 0 
231  17  8 
114  18  10 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  ol  the 
United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch  ; aud  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
50,  Regent-street. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  polioics  are 
granted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to 

CHARLES  JAMES  TniCKE,  Secretary, 

17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


HP  I1E  BRITISH  ASSURANCE  COM- 

JL  PANY,  69,  Lombard-street. 

Chairman.— SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

The  rates  for  both  fire  and  life  assurance  are  aslow  as  can  with 
safety  be  taken.  The  premiums  for  life  assurance  made  payable  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  ana  all  par- 
ticulars may  be  had  at  the  head  office,  or  of  any  of  the  agents. 

JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COM  PANY.  Established  at  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital  500,000k 

TRUSTEES. 

Lord  Wenlock,  Esorick  Park, 

G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Sherifl-Hutton  Park, 
ltobt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

Bashers.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.,  York. 
Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 


for  Insuring  look 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


3 13  3 

4 2 6 
4 14  0 


* Example.— A Gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,000k  payable  ou  liis  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
221. 10s. ; and  a Lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment  of  192. 17s.  fid. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rate3  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information  may  he  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  are  also  effected  by  this  Company  on  the 
most  moderate  terms.  AGENTS  are  WANTED  in  those  Towns 
where  no  appointments  hare  been  made.  Applications  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  York;  or  to 
Mr.  HENRY  DIN3DALE,  12,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  Agent 
for  London. 


MONEY  ON  LOAN  at  £3  per  Cent,  per 

Annum.-ARNE  WAY’S  C H A RI T V.  - NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enables 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  aud  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  George,  Hauover-square, 
St.  James,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St. 
Paul,  Coveut  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  Loan  is  not  to  exceed 
1002.,  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  32.  percent,  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Three  o'clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St  James's  Park. 

By  order,  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 
NOTE.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  fur  loans  as  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  mouth.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 


LIGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber,  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage. — The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
Milling  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.—CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road.  Lambeth. 
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ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT.— 

••  Heady  for  use.  on  the  front  of  houses,  only  one-eiglith  the 
coscof  oil  paint;  for  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  cut  stone.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8s.,  15s.,  and 
21s.  each, 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINT,  invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty, 
aud  permanence.  Ready  for  use.  AVill  stand  any  climate,  aud  well 
calculated  for  exportation. 

NEW  ELASTIC  PAINT  for  DAMP  WALLS  ; an  cflectual 
remedy,  inside  or  out.  AVill  dry  in  a fen- hours,  and  may  be  papered 
over  at  once,  if  desired.— G.  BELL  aud  Co.,  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wcl- 
lington-strcet,  Guswell-strcct. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

JOHN  AVARNER  and  SONS  are  prepared  to  supply 
this  paint  to  builders,  painters,  and  plumbers,  on  wholesale 
terms.  It  is  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities  ; it  is  unaffected  by 
sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  of  the  cases  ; and  preserves 
its  original  colour  where  white  lead  paint  will  not.— Prospectuses 
to  he  had  at  J.  AVarncrand  Sons’,  8,  Crescent,  Jewiu-st , Loudon. 
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UBBUOK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.-ANNOUNCEMENT. 

;scs  the  following  advantages :— 

..  and  retains  this  whiteness  for 

years,  unaflected  by  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
The  AVliite  Paiut  iu  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  he  as  white  as  the  year  before,  when  newly 
painted.  U uder  these  and  other  circumstances,  when  e very  other 
paint  hitherto  kDown  and  tried  has  failed,  the  " AVliite  Zinc 
Paint”  has  preserved  the  fastuessof  its  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 
of  its  galvanic  action  on  iron,  it  enters  the  pores,  and  forms  an 
amalgam  of  the  two  metals,  which  protects  the  iron  from  rust, 
decay,  or  iucrustation. 

For  the  GENERAL  PURPOSES  of  the  decorative  paiDtcr,  the 
"AVliite  Zinc  Paiut”  has  been  found  unparalleled  in  whiteness, 
clearness  of  colour,  durability,  and  beauty  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing  equal  to  the  finest  couch  panelling. 

For  SANiTARY  PURPOSES  the  "AVliite  Zino  Paint” is  valu- 
able, not  only  from  its  being  totally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  health,  but  from  its  combiuiug  chemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases 
have  prevailed  ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  with  it  are  at  once 
disinfected.  Paralysis  and  Painters’  Cholic  are  avoided  by  its  use, 
as  well  as  similar  results  to  the  occupants  of  newly  painted  rooms. 
Apartments  maybe  immediately  occupied,  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution.  It  becomes 
cheaper  titan  common  paint^from  its  spre  " tucli  larger 

surface.  2 cwt.  of  this  pai^Bov' — ly  covered 

by  3 cwt.  of  white  lead.  HBth  ou—  «,  . • the  name 

“ Hubbuck— London,— Patent,”  as  the  style  of  the  Manufacturers. 
A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  manufacturers, 
THOMAS  HUBBUCK.  and  SON,  Colour  AVorks,  opposite  the 
London  Dock. 
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■THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  28,  1850. 


The  patent  galvanized  iron. 

TUP  PER  and  CARR, 

Owners  of  Craufurd’s  Patents,  and  Successors  to  ' 

TIIE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 

Supply  patent  Galvanized  Sheets,  plain  or  corrugated,  for  roofing 
Sc., -Water  or  Gas  Pipes,  Castings,  Wire  of  all  gauges.  Glittering. 
Hooping,  So.  Wholesale,  retail,  and  for  export. 

An  allowance  to  the  trade.  • 

WORKS— MILLIV AT, L and  "BlRWINGlEAM. 
LONDON  OFFICE,  3.  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE. 


IRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

" JOHN  II,  PORTER. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  kinds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  AC. 'Ac. 

t)f  the  CorAigatcd  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 


THE  PATENT  GALVANIZING  and 

. CORRUGATING  IRON  COMPANY,  Glasshouse-yard, 
opposite  the  priueipal  entrance  to  the  London  Docks— Offices  12, 
Circus,  Miuoriea.  -j.  SY.MON' DS  and  Co.  Managers. 

The  proprietors  have  obtained  a llcciise  to  work  Crawfurd's 
1 which  they  have  made  a considerable  imprr ‘ 


Patent.  i 


-hey 

and  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  trade  to  he  superior  to  any 
other  proce$s  ever  used.  The  facilities  they  possess  in  executing 
orders  to  any  exteiiwinduoe  them  to  solicit  the  favours  of  con- 
tractors, builders,  merchants,  and  others.  On  hand,  for  exporta- 
tion or  home  consumption,  patent  galvanized  plain  and  corrugated 
sheets,  for  iron  houses,  roofing,  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds, 
farm  buildings,  gas  works,  warehouses,  factories,  doors,  verandahs, 
shutters,  partitions,  safety  chests,  Ac.  Iron  guttering,  water  and 
gas  pipes,  hooping,  wire  of  all  sizes,  chairs  and  seats  for  lawns, 
pleasure-grounds,  and  gardens,  in  great  variety.  Goods  scut  for 
and  returned,  free  of  charge,  within  three  miles  of  the  City  ; and 
all  light  goods  received  at  the  works  by  Niue  in  the  morning,  will 
be  returned  the  same  day  if  required. 

A discount  allowed  to  the  trade. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGERS’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON-i.e.  Iron  Tinned  pre- 
piously  to  being  Galvanized. 

AN  DREW  WHYToCK,  494,  New  Oxford-street,  and  Rose-street, 
Soho,  begs  to  call  I he  attention  of  Engineers,  Architects.  Surveyors, 
Contractors,  Builders,  and  others,  to  this  metal,  which  will  ho 
found  on  examination  to  effectually  accomplish  the  objects  of  the 
patent.  It  is  suitable  to  all  purposes  for  which  iron,  not  liable  to 
rust,  is  requited  ; but  in  its  advantages  and  economy  forroofiug  it 
stands  unrivalled.  Strength,  durability,  and  liglituess  arc  obtained, 
as  it  possesses  the  qualities  of  iron  protected  from  decay.  Twenty- 
four  gauge  weighs  17oz.,  while  slate  weighs  from  C lbs.  to  12  lbs.  to 
the  foot.  It  is  but  slightly  aoted  upon  by  the  chances  of  tempera- 
ture, the  contraction  and  expansion  being  one-fourth  of  lead  or 
zinc.  The  fir.-t  outlay  is  less  than  that  of  an  ordinary  slate  roof. 
The  saving  in  timber  and  the  lessening  of  weight  or  thrust  on  walls 
being  very  considerable.  When  used,  arched  and  corrugated 
framing  will  he  seldom  required.  It  is  extensively  and  successfully 
employed  for  the  roofing  of  public  buildings,  dwellings,  railway 
stations:  for  all  sheds,  for  lining  tunnels,  cisterns,  r.nl  tanks;  for 
gutters  and  piping  of  every  description  ; nails,  holts,  and  rivets  ; 
iron  hooping,  chains,  anchors,  ship  fastenings,  Ac.  Ac.,  in  her 
Majesty's  dockyards,  on  the  principal  lines  of  railways,  by  public 
companies,  and  private  parties  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  emi- 
nently calculated  for  granaries,  barns,  cattle-sheds,  straw-yards, 
and  agricultural  purposes  of  this  description,  as  joined  to  the  a d- 
Tantages  enumerated,  the  metal  is  very  portable,  and  if  preferred, 
Can  he  used  by  any  skilful  artizan  ; anil  if  put  together  with  bolts, 
and  nuts,  it  ern  he  taken  down  and  re-erected  at  a trifling  expense. 
ANDREW  WHYTOCK  will  he  happv  to  furnish  pamphlets  ex- 

tlnnatory  of  nil  the  uses  to  which  this  metal  has  been  applied  ; and 
egs  to  refer  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Patentees.  Mr.  GEORGE 
MORGAN,  22,  Parliament-street,  Westminster  at  whose  office 
models  can  beseem,  who  may  be  consulted  as  to  its  suitability  to 
any  purpose,  and  who  will  furnish  estimates,  with  working  draw- 
ings, shewing  the  scantlings  of  all  frameworks,  free  of  cost. 


THE  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 

in  Building  is  earnestly  invited  to  a mothod  of  constructing 
the  FLOORS,  CEILINGS,  and  ROOFS  of  HOUSES  on  an  IM- 
PROVED FIRE-PROOF  PRINCIPLE,  the  adoption  of  which 
Secures  many  important  advantages  at  a cost  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  common  mode  of  building  with  timber.  Perfect  security 
from  tire— economy  of  construction— freedom  from  the  attacks  of 
dry-rot.  insects,  Ac.— and  increased  strength  and  durability,  are 
the  leading  features  of  this  system  ; a pamphlet,  fully  descriptive  of 
which,  and  all  further  information,  may  lie  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  proprietors  of  the  patent,  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARltETT, 
46,  Leicester-square,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  IIUILPEKH. 

CHUBB’S  WROUGHT-lllON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
larce  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  con itiuitly 
on  sale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 
size,  and  Patent  Detector  Locks  aud  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
C.  CHUBB  aud  SON,  sole  Manufacturers,  67,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, London. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

J JONES,  Iron  merchant,  has  always  a 

• great  variety  of  CONICAL  and  SADDLE  BOILERS  in 
STOCK  ; also  fire  aud  ’c  ~u<>ce  hare,  ornamental  and  plain  supply 
cisterns,  double  doors  uul  names,  furnace  grates,  soot  duora  for 
the  same,  hot  water  pipes,  elbows,  tees,  syphons,  throttle  valves, 
Stop  cocks,  flnuge  and  socket  elbows,  Ac.  ; also  trough  pipes. 
Drawings  and  prices  of  the  above,  on  application  in  J.  JONES, 
Iron-bridge-wharf,  No.  6,  Bankside,  Loudon,  near  the  Southwark 
iron  bridge. 


HOT-W  AT  E R a P P a R A T U S.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls, staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  ana 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  venrs  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  pliin,  aud  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOW  LER.  late  of  63,  Dorset-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitcfriars-strect,  Fleet-street. 
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TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  5:7,  Wych-street, 
Strnnd.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  solo  Manufacturers  of 
PITT'S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES'. 

HART  and  SUNS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders.  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  aud  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron  gate, 
t Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron's,  Bramah's,  Chubb's, 


hinge 


nd  cut  nails,  screws, 


311  ASS  FoUN  DRY— Bell  eranksof  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  roils,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
Espaguiolettc  bolts.  Ac.  Ao. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ao. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  I [ INGES,  including  Redmund's,  Smith’s, 

wn'i'8,  111111  CottereU's  patents. 

s\m;"-raate  principle. 

Af'rv'r--  1101150  071  fh  lii'-  'i^P )('KS,  for  which  they  are 
a,  weft  as  for  ah  nffcntiotlsof  merit  as  soon  as  perfected. 
HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the.  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  Jpllow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assuro  their 
lr  prices  will  be  found  equally  as  low  us  those  of  any 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  80,Goswell-street/late  of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke’s'.- — J.  J.  JONES  haying  made  great  addi- 
tionsto  his  STOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  eaivnow/mpply  them.  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  1 ron  Coping,  Bn  loonies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs, ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,'  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers. Newel  Bars,  Watef  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAKERS’  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs.  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Fumaoe  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac. , always  in  stock. 


APPARATUS. 


"OATHS. — J.TYLOR  and  SON’S  improved 

~~  APPARATUS,  consisting  of  copper  or  galvanized  iron 
baths,  coated  with  enamelled  white  or  Sienua  marbles  inside, 
copper  circulating  boiler,  with  three-way  cock  for  hot,  cold,  and 
wiutc  wnler.  complete,  IS  MOVEABLE,  and  does  not  require  auy 
BRICK-WORK.  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  boilers 
and  coil  pipes  for  heating  baths  or  ptiblio  buildings,  hospitals, 
11111011  workhouses,  asylums,  Ac.— Apply  to  Ironmonger!!  or 
Plumbers,  or  to  the  Manufacturers,  Warwick-laue,  Lundou. 


STOVES,  RANGES,  Ac. 


HAYWARD,  BROTHERS, 

1SX5,  BLACKFRIA RS-ROAD,  A UNION-STREET.  BOROUGH, 
IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Ovens  and  Boilers, 
Elliptic  aud  Register  Stoves,  ARNOTT’S  VALVES,  Ac. 

HENLY’S  patent  improved  KITCHEN  RANGE,  with  hot  plate, 
WOLFASTO.VS  patent  REGISTER  STOVE  (radiating and 
reflecting!, and  SHERINUU AM  S VENTILATOR. 


rtPO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

A The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S,  191,  Oxford-street  Every  other 
article  equally,  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
or  a respectable  London  reference. 

2 21  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  Gd.  lls.  per  0 dozens. 

Cut  Clasp 5<L  7d.  is.  2d.  Is.  ad.  1 per 

•Id.  Cd.  lOd.  -20d.  J 1,000. 

Nos.  3 4 5 II 

Patent  Line  ....  6s.  Gd.  7s.  8.1  10s.  6d.  per  gross. 

2 21  8 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe 9Jd-  lOJd.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2}d.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  Cd.  61  (L  71d.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  aud  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bare  and  bright  fittings— 

3 R.,  22. 18a  3 ft.  6 in.,  32.  7s.  I ft.,  32. 15a 

3-fcct  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  hack  boilers,  33a  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto  35s.  eaoh. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.— 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  Cd.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

11  1]  2 21  3 inch  and  larger, 

l-ls.  (id.  14s.  13a  12s.  (Id.  12a  per  owt 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls.  Cd.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  4a  Cd.  5s.  Sd.  "s.  8s.  10a  6iL  per  gross. 

At  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  IRONMONGERY  and  STOVE 
WAREHOUSE,  35,  Chiswcll-strect,  Finsbury-square. 

Lists  of  Prices  hail  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter, 
pre-poid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.— Warehouse  closes  at  7 o’clock. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  21d.  per  inoh. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  per  inch. 

3- ft.  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boilers,  36a  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrough  t bars  and  bright  fittings,  58a  eo. 
Cast  Bain-water  Pipe  { ,|  & ,l"Sv„a, 

Cast  Gutters — 1 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

0**«m  { nk  il“wi 

Best  Cut  Clasp  / 11  1}  2 2j  3 inch, 

and  Rose  (.lls  Gd.  lls.  13s.  6d.  13a  12s.  per  owt. 

Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  11a  Gd.  per  cwt. 

1-incli  Cut  Lath,  lls.  Cast  Latli,  9s.  6d. 

6-inch  3- Bolt  Rd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles,  2s.  9d. 

Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  owt. 

Hot  Water  Pipes.  8s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Dr.  Amott’s  V eutilators,  5s.  each. 

An  extensive  stock  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  aud  sheet  iron. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS,  Ao. 

JH.  BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

• and  Boobbyer,  Ironmongery,  Brass  Foundry, Nail,  and  Tool 
Warehouse,  No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market,  London,  for 
the  supply  of  Carpenters,  Builders,  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  Ac. , 
at  wholesale  pricca 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  CiL  per  cwt. 

, Fine  Cut  Clasp  aud  Rose. 

3d.  . lls.  6d.  liis.Od.  13s.  12s.  (>L  per  cwt. 


11 


3 


11 


las.^id,  ]ier  ( 
ir  dozen. 


Best  Patent  sash  Line. 

4s.  4s.  Od.  5s.  Gd.  7s.  8s.  10s.  Cd.  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 (i 

Cast  Lath  Noils,  10s.  per  cwt.1  Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS. 

10  by  8 inches  5s.  each. 

16  by  9 ss.  „ 

An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ao. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  Irou  Rim 
Locks,  and  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  crystal,  ivory,  ebouv,  buffalo, 
hern,  brass,  Ac.,  with  Finger-plates.  Bell-pulls,  and  Levers  en  suite. 

B.  and  Co.  are  the  inveutore  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS,  Ac.,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  200 
years,  for  the  supply  of  goods  from  the  best  mauufactories  at  the 
lowest  prices. 


SAMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 
house, 81,  Upper  Thamcs-strcet.  REGISTERED  STABLE 
FITTINGS.  Euainelled  Mangers,  with  double  hay-racks,  or  with 
enamelled  water-cistern  on  one  side.— Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
water  pipes,  rain  water  pipes,  eaves,  gutters, sash  weights,  Ac.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Church  and  turret  bells 

cast,  to  any  weight,  and 
tuned.  Ship,  plantation,  house, 
sheep,  cup,  and  clock  Dells  of 
any  size. 

MUSICAL  HAKD 

BELLS 

Tuned  to  the  chromatic  scale, 
with  improved  clappers,  and 
pegged  on  a new  system,  which 
gives  a superior  tone  and  facility 
for  ringing.  . 

Memorial  Brasses,  Pulpit 
Lights,  and  Brackets,  Ac. 

Old  Bells  recast  or  taken  in 
exchange. 

J.  WARNER  and  SONS, 

BELL  F o U N DEES, 

ENGINEERS,  Ac. 


R CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS,  Ac. 

AIN  PIPES,  &c.— F.  A.  TIDDEMAN 

and  Co.,  St.  Ann’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Black- 
fnare-bndge,  keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes, 
Elbows,  Ac. , hall  round  aud  O.  G.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water 
?,rr  .I  tlSn,ch  Pip®8*  Sash  Weights,  and  other  Castings:  Iron 
Work  for  Bakers’  Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to 
be  had  in  sets  or  in  parts.— Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Con- 
to  nnv  extent.  (i...,ds  landed.  A ,—vv'Mnl  craue. 
TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  BK1  Civ- M A KEK»! 

J3UMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

iL  bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares.  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
iQ  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  11  YDllAULIC 
Ell T _ PUMPo,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  auy  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  A SONS’ 
PATENT  V III  R A TING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous enrr. age  and  ex- 
pensive. slings  and  guides  t re  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  fromadcptli  notexceeding2S  feet; 


also,  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  A SONS. 

8,  Crescent,  Jewin-streot,  Loudon, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes, 
Fire  Engines.  Manure  Pumps,  Ac.— JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 
Sole  Manufacturer  (and  Licensee),  Goswcll-mews,  Goswell-rond, 
London,  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders, 
Engineers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India- 
Rubber  Tubing,  which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-S-iuch 
bore  and  Upwards,  in  lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  and  of  various 
strengths,  suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VUL- 
CAN1ZED  HOSE  for  FIRE  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE, 
and  for  conveying  HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING- 
HOUSES  and  BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pres- 
sures of  any  length  nnd  size  to  order. 

*ii*  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  for 
Steam  and  Hot.  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  aud  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  aud  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  aud  oak  papers  ....  id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

aud  dining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  aud  crimson  flock  ^ 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers ikl.  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  Gd.  „ 

Ditto  aud  Flock  2s.  Od.  „ 

10,01")  fact  of  gilt  mouldings  alwavs  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  451,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAG NE 

MIN  ING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  speller  fur  brass 
founders,  Ac.,  aud  in  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  and  roofings  of  all 
kinds,  and  nails  of  all  dimensions.  It  may  be  had  at  the  following 


Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  hand 

London— M essrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co. ; Mr.  Charles  Jack  ; 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  John  Barwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zweloheubai 

Manchester— Messrs.  Richard  JohL.. 

Leeds— Messrs.  J.  G.  aud  T.  Heaps. 

Hall — Messrs.  J.  Parker  aud  Sons. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 

Leith — Messrs.  Robert  Aiulerspu  and  Co. 

Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  G.  Kidston  and  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan  McArthur  and  Co. 

Plymouth— .Messrs.  Luscombe,  Driscoll,  and  Co. 

Southampton- -Mr.  W.  J.  Lefeuvre. 

Yarmouth—  Messrs.  J olin  Shelley  and  Co. 

Zinc  from  30  to  24  oz.  per  square  foot  Is  generally  used  for  roof- 
ings, which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings  ; 
and  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  years,  comes  two- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  Aud  if  the  zinc  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vieille  Montague  Zinc,  aud  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  tlicsurveyor  of  the 
Company  (for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 
be  given  of  its  durability.  — For  further  particulars  aud  prices, 
apply  to  Mr.  H.  F..  SC  II  MOLL,  General  Agent  for  England,  at 
the  Company's  Offices,  No.  12,  Manchester-bulldings,  Westmia,'ter- 
bridge,  London. 


